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the Arab and silently steal away. They have no purpose of liv- 
ing here, and still less of dying on this side of the Pacific. 


Wherever they are located the eed dissensions, trouble, and 
strife. They are aliens to usin language, in customs, and in 
laws. We should not permit the introduction of any element 
into our body politic that will not assimilate and become a part 
of the same. 

This the coolie never will do. He builds no schools, he erects 
no public buildings, he does nothing but work ey. and as 
eels as possible that he may return to his native land and 
live in idleness. Men who have thoroughly studied this ques- 
tion regard their further coming as a detriment to the labor of 
our country. A system of underpaid wages is always a system 
of fraud and deceit. There is something so honorable in work, 
there is something so noble in industry, thatthe ingenuous mind 
regards injustice to the toiler with mingled feelings of indigna- 
tion and contempt. In this age, and, more than all, in this Re- 
B it is a moral felony which the high chancery of a just 

will fully avenge. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of this opportunity to very 
briefly refer to a matter outside of the present discussion. Now 
and then, and more especially of late, in one or two magazines 
of the East and in a newspaper or two whose vision has never 
reached the other side of the Alleghanies, that the West has 
entirely too much representation in proportion to her popula- 
tion and development. As far as this Haas is concerned, we 
receive the same proportion of representation in the West that 
the other districts throughout the country do, and I believe if 
the vote upon which I have the honor to be elected is examined, 
it will show as many, if not more, votes than that cast for any 
other member upon this floor, and I cheerfully invite examina- 
tion upon that point. 

But the criticism is not so much applied to the House as it is 
that those States have the two Senators that are guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution; but I think, Mr. 11 if they 
would examine that side of the question they will find that these 
Senators represent interests that are as great as any Senator on 
this side of the Alleghanies represents. These gentlemen who 
are engaged in making these criticisms need to broaden their 
views. Nothing is moreclear than that the interests of the people 
of the West are directly and positively the interests of the people 
of the East. We are not only your fellow-citizens, but your cus- 
tomers. When we are rich you prosper, when we are poor you 
suffer with us, 

Sir, I am glad I represent a Western constituency. I rejoice 
that I have been honored with theirsuffrages. Theseare brave, 
bold, manly, and energetic people, who have blazed the mere 
pathway of the pioneer into a magnificent highway, and built on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains an empirefor you and for 
me. The men who are engaged in criticising them are merely 
the descendants of those who built commonwealths in the past, 
while I have the honor, sir, to represent those who create com- 
monwealths and have been busily engaged in building States. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of omgaan is a grave and im- 

ortant one, and especially that portion which relates to coolie 

abor. Had the Chinese emigrated to the eastern shores of this 
country instead of its western, it is my judgmentthey would have 
produced a revolution long since, because you can not place in 
any portion of this country a hundred thousand laborers who 
make their purchases from their own country, and what money 
they have left from every dollar they earn is sent to their own 
country for an accumulation that they can return upon, And it 
has only been on account of the unexceptional conditions of the 
Pacific coast that we have been enabled to stand this drain for 
twenty years. And so I say this question is a grave one. We 
have to the east of us 300,000,000 of discontented people and to 
the west of us 400,000,000 of uneducated and unchristian races. 

Upon this our native land meet these two great streams, the 
one white and the other yellow, and it has been said by someone 
„they can not flow peacefully upon parallel lines, but as the 
translucent waters of the Mississippi and the yellow flood of the 
Missouri mingle, the greater and clearer stream is stained and 
flows polluted to the sea.” Let us then perform our duty with- 
out regard to politics, with courage and with conscience in de- 
fense of the honest labor of this country. Let us do es and 
under no circumstances forget our duty and our obligations to 
our native land. [Applause] 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened with the greatest poe to my 
able friend from Massachusetts, Mr. MORSE. I have also paid 
the closest attention to the able gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. DRAPER; also to my friend Mr. MCCALL, from the State 
of Massachusetts. I also paid strict attention to the very able 
and scholastic gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. EVERETT, 
whose learning and logic I do honor; and as the debate pro- 
ceeded I could not help but think that the grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, perhaps unwittingly, was engaged in 
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an effort to destroy everything which makes the Western coun- 


9 
hen the silver debate was up, they then attacked one of our 
t products. Now, when we are seeking to give labor to our 
ellow-citizens, and to our own flesh and blood, Massachusetts is 
again here endeavoring $o deprive us of that privilege, Soon 
there will bs 2 through yonder portals a bill which, if I 
am not mistaken, will place the raw materials and products of 
the great West upon the free list. Thenagain Massachusetts 
will be found, as she has been for a hundred years, here seeking 
protection for her manufacturing industries and the placing on 
the free list our barley, our hops, lead, lumber, and wool; and as 
this debate has proceeded I could not help thinking of a similar 
scene that occurred in the House of Representatives fifty years 
ago. Then John Randolph of Roanoke, in a speech of great 
force, denounced New England and New England institutions. 
The grand old man, known as the Bald Eagle of Rhode Island 
[Tristam Burgos rose to reply, and in the closing remarks upon 
the proposed tariff legislation he said: 

The policy of the gentleman from Vir, a to l 
lation Tesulting in the entire 8 ee this Union. aoe: 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
calls them to a course of legislation that destroys absolutely one 
portion of the Union. ` 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Not until I get through, and 
then I will yield to the gentleman with pleasure. Ihave only & 
few moments left of my time. 

Then he goes on to say: 

Mine own romantic country, must we leave thee? Beautiful patrimony 
of the wise and good; enriched from the economy, and ornamented by the 
labor and perseverance of two hundred years—must we leave thee, vener- 
able heritage of ancient justice and pristine faith? 

We must leave thee if the policy of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is enforced. 

Wemust leave thee to the demagogues who have deceived and sold us and 
to the remnants of the Penobscots, the Pequods, the Mohicans, the Nar- 
ragansetts; that they may lure back the far retired bear from the distant 
forest, again to inhabit in the gome wilderness growing up in our fiour 
ming fields and spreading with briars and brambles over most pleasant 
Pp . 

Mr. ee must we leave our country to the Coeur d' Alenes, 
the Spokanes, the Nez Perces, to the Yakimas and the Colum- 
bias, that they, too, may lure back the retired bear from the 
distant forest to roam over our fruitful fields? 

When this character of legislation shall come to pass, may no 
the great West again become a lair for wild beasts and for sav- 
ages; the graves of our parents be polluted, and the places made 
holy by the first footsteps of pioneers become profaned by the 
orgies of barbarous incantation. The evening wolf shall again 
howl on our hills and the echo of his yell again be heard around 
our waterfalls; the owl at noonday may roost on the high altars 
of devotions, ‘‘and the fox will look out of the window” upon 
the utfer desolation caused by such legislation as has been at- 
tempted in this Congress against the great West. In that hour 
the gentlemen who have spoken against our interests can rise 
in their places and exclaim truthfully as old Tristam Burges did, 
in reply to John spate ‘* Hodie, hodie, Carthago endo 
to-day, to-day, the great West has been destroyed.” 

Mr. DINSMORE was recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield me 
a minute to ask the gentleman from Washington a question. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
geniieman from Massachusetts asking the gentleman from Wash- 

gton a question, but I prefer that he should ask it after I get 
through, I will say tothe gentleman that I would gladly extend 
to him any courtesy in my power, but, as he knows, the time 
when this debate is to end has almost arrived, and another gen- 
tleman is tofollow me upon whose time I must not trespass. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to take 3 part whatever in 
this discussion, and I do not feel that anything I may say will 
add much to the force of what has already been said gentle- 
men in the debate upon the pending measure. Butit has oc- 
curred to me, sir, considering the wide range which the discus- 
sion has taken, the very extended scope which has been given 
to the debate, that it would be well for the House to come back 
to a practical consideration of the actual question which is be- 
fore it. 

We have heard a great deal that has been entertaining, inter- 
esting, admirable in the way of declamation and oratory, bet it 
seems to me that the proposition offered for our consideration is 
very plain, simple, and practical, and one that we should deal 
with without entering upon such a wide field of discussion. We 
have heard learned dissertations upon international comity, upon 
treaty relations, upon the power and force of treaties when in 
conflict with statutory laws, and on the costitutional limitations 
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upon such laws as the one which the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has reported a bill to amend, 

We have listened to gentlemen in their efforts to make this a 
party question, and I must sey that I was somewhat amused a 
moment since when my friend from Washington [Mr. WILSON] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] met almost 
in an embrace, though differing so widely upon the question 
presented for the consideration of the House, simply use 
they had come to the conclusion that the Democratic party could 
not be trusted as to the exclusion of the Chinese, the silver 
question, or anything else. [Laughter.] 

Isay, Mr. Speaker, that these arguments and orations have 
been very entertaining and perhaps instructive, indeed they 
have been instructive; but what I would call attention to is that 
they are not pertinent to the question before the House. Ilis- 
tened with a great deal of 3 to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. MCCREARY of 
Kentucky] in his dissertation on the force of treaties. I was 
greatly entertained by the most admirable h of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], and followed with pleasure 
his thrilling sentences when he expressed, with fervid eloquence, 
his admiration of the great Chinese Empire with its ancient 
traditions, its civilization, and its institutions so far antedating 
those of our own country. 

I have heard with much interest the denunciations by other 

ntlemen in their vigorous attack upon the Geary law, which 

a law in force upon the statute books ofourcountry. But what 
is 5 Mr. Speaker, to this House? If there had been a 
bill brought here by the Committee on Foreign Affairs to repeal 
the Geary law, then much that has been said would have been 
entirely pertinent and forcible in this discussion. But no such 
measure is proposed to the House. There is no measure here 
proncsing to repeal the law which bears the name of my bril- 

iant and able friend from California [Mr. GEARY]. 

A bill has been reported to the House simply to extend the 
time provided in that law for the registration of the Chinese 
who are resident in this country and who desire to be protected 
by this Government, and to that bill certain smendments are 
offered by the gentleman from California. One of those amend- 
ments, it may be unnecessary for me to state, provides for the 
interpretation of the term “merchant” as used in the law. 
Another provides for means of identifying those Chinese who 
are resident in this country and who claim the protection of the 
Government of the United States. Another appertains to the 
arrest and detention of Chinese who have been held to be viola- 
tors of the law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I am in the fullest sym- 
Pee with the billasreported by the Committee on Foreign Af- 

rs. I voted for it in the committee and I propose to vote for 
itin the House, I shall do so because, whatever may be the in- 
fluences that have been brought to bear upon those Chinese who 
are living in this country, however many of them there may be 
who ‘are here in violation not only of law but of treaty, what- 
ever statements may have been made to them, and however far 
they may have gone indisregard of the laws of the United States, 
I believe that there are very many of these people whose minds 
have been influenced by the idea that this law would be held to 
be inoperative, to be uncenstitutional and void,and who for that 
reason did not register under the law. 

And this Government, Mr, Speaker, can afford to be generous 
and extend the time within which they must register. But I, 
for one, desire that they should be required to register and 
identify themselves as lawful residents in the United States; and 
if they fail in this, that they should be 00 Sat from this coun- 

. would not be understood as being in the slightest sense 
unfriendly to the Chinese. Iam not so. On the contrary, I have 
many reasons for feeling kindly toward them. I have been asso- 
ciated in official relations most eg with many of the 
Chinese officials. There is a great deal in their character which 
TLadmire, and I join with other gentlemen here in admiration 
of the civilization of China in many respects. But theirs is not 
our civilization, their God is not our God, nor theirs our people. 

While I respect them, while I find much in the Chinese char- 
acter to admire, the question is not whether we are friendly to 
the Chinese, but shall we protect American citizens against im- 
migration coming into this country which is inimical to our in- 
terests, which comes in conflict and competition with American- 
labor? That is the question. Are we entitled to resort to alaw 
which will be effective in ridding ourselves of undesirable im- 
migration and protecting our own labor from that of foreign 
countries? I would not extend the inhibition to the Chinese 
alone, but would extend it to pauper labor from every country 
Aut, Me Speake 55 speak for af ts the 

But, Mr. er, lw or afew moments upon 
inter-relations of the two governments upon thissubject. There 
has been an understanding between us. The Government of the 


United States is not to force upon China something con- 

to her wishes. © Government of the United States may 
not justly declaimed against by her own citizens and by hon- 
orable resentatives in this House as unjust,“ ‘ unchris- 
tian,” “inhuman,” * cruel.” 

Weare in this Congress attempting only tocarry out the pro- 
visions of the treaty and the Geary law, which is $ N 
with it, and we now peo tomake a generous concession to the 
subjectsof China, which country is on friendly relations with us 
founded upon treaty, and to extend the time in which they may 
register. Iwill say there are some things in the law as now in 
force which I find objectionable to me; but they are not under 
consideration here. There are provisions in that law for which 
I never would have voted if I had been a member of Congress at 
the time it became a law, but so long as they remain unrepealed 
they must be recognized as binding. And the purpose of this 
bill is not to repeal. 

We are not asked to repeal the Geary law nor any of its provis- 
ions in the bill under consideration to-day. There is a simple 
proponon submitted to the House; and that is, the Geary law 

ing law in force upon the statute books of the United States, 
shall we extend the time which it provides for the registration 
of Chinese, and which has already ended; and if so shall we 
add the amendments to the law which are suggested by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARY], for the purpose of 3 
it more efficacious and enforcing it successfully? Because, Mr. 
Speaker, if we have a law, the way to put that law in force and 
make it iis gabe is to provide such machinery for its enforce- 
ment as will make it effective. i 

If the Chinese in the United States come to understand that 
we have a law that can not be evaded, that it can and will be en- 
forced, they will comply with its provisions. Moreover, the 
effect upon our native and citizen laborers will be equally salu- 
tary and will cause them to refrain from those acts of outrage 
and violence which have too often disgraced our country. There 
have been many occurrences of riot and violence in each coun- 
try against the people of the other that are deeply regretted by 
both Governments respectively. 

What are the relations between the Chinese Government and 
the United States Government on this question? I desire to call 
attention to the negotiations which have taken place between 
these two Governments, In the first place, let me read from the 
treaty of 1880, which was mime one into, signed, and rati- 
fied by the n powers. at treaty makes this provis- 
ion in Article I: 

Whenever. in the opinion of the Government of the United States, the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States or thelr residence therein 
affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or endanger the 

‘ood order of the said country or of any locality within the territory thereof, 
the Government of China agrees that the Government of the United States 
may regulate, limit, or sus such coming or residence, but may not ab- 
solutely prohibit it. The tation or suspension shall be reasonable, and 
shall apply only to Chinese who may to the United States as laborers, 
other classes not being included in the limitations. Legislation taken in 
regard to Chinese laborers be of such a character as is nec 
to enforce the regulation, limitation. or suspension of immigration; an 
immigrants shall not be subject to personal maltreatment or abuse. 

Now, here in 1880, the two Governmentsagreed between each 
other that the United States Government might limit, regu- 
late, or suspend” the coming of Chinese laborers to this country. 
What does the Geary law do? Does it seek to do more? I a: 
mit there are provisions in that law which seem to me harsh in 
their nature; but the United States Government has never un- 
dertaken todo gon bry excep} to regulate, limit, and suspend“ 
the coming of Chinese laborers into this country. The doors of 
our country are open and will continue to be open to the schol- 
ars, the students, the scientists, the merchants, the visitors from 
0 , and to her young men coming to this country to study 
our institutions and receive such lessons as will be beneficial to 
them in their native land. But there can be no question that we 
have a right under the treaty to limit, regulate, and suspend” 
Chinese immigration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Geary law was passed, and whether or 
not it is just in its provisions, whether or notitis constitutional, 
is a question we are not here to deal with to-day. The courts 
will deal, they have dealt, with the constitutional questions in- 
volved. We deal to-day with the measure presented from the 
Committee on Fore Affairs, which is a proposal to extend 
the time within which under the Geary law Chinese residents 
of this country may register and identify themselves as resi- 
dents, as distinguished from those who come here in violation 
of our laws and the provisions of the treaty itself. 

Negotiations were entered into to revise the treaty of 1880, to 
form a new treaty. Not only that, but the pro treaty was 
actually negotiated and signed under the express instructions of 
the two Governments respectively; but that treaty was not rat- 
ified by the Chinese Government. Now, let us examine for afew 
moments the deliberations and the negotiations that took place 
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between our Government and the Government of China for whose 
officials I have the . and I desire to say that some 
of them are great men of mind, good and generous 
statesmanship. I desire to reiterate that I have no inimical 
feeling toward the Chinese Government or its ple. 1 know 
that every word uttered by me on this floor be conveyed to 
gentlemen resident in that country whom I have the honor to 
consider my [riends. 

I would have them to understand that I cherish friendly feel- 
ing for them as a people and a nation, but I speak as an Amer- 
ican in behalf of his own people, for the protection of American 
citizens and in their interest. No Chinese ever comes to this 
country to find a permanent abode, He only seeks a temporary 
residence for profit. No labor is ever done by him here that 
might not be performed by our own people. Every dollar he 
earns is a wage taken from American laborers, who must eat 
bread by the sweat of toil; so many of whom are now out of 
employment and longing for the means of honest support. 

Our religions, our Sivilisations, our morals, our manners of life 
are all dissimilar; there is no homogeneity between us. Wecan 
never assimilate such a population. Our laborers would not be 
admitted in China. Our ple are not admitted for trade in 
that country except in a few ports that are open to us, while the 
whole United States is open wide with all of its cities, towns, and 
villages to the merchants of China. May we not, then, reserve 
labor for our own people? 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a perfect understanding between 
the two governments with reference to what has been done on 
this question. Now, let us look to the correspondence and nego- 
tiations between the authorized agents of the two governments. 
In the first place, sir, I would submit for the consideration of the 
House the communication which was submitted to the United 
States minister, Mr. Charles Denby, by the foreign office at Pe- 
king. Here is the language of that official paper which was dé- 
liberately prepared by the authorized officers of the Chinese 
Government, and submitted for the consideration of the United 
States Government through its minister, its accredited agent at 
the seat of government in Peking. 

Now China, of her own accord, proposes to establish a system of prohibi- 
tion, that those laborers who have not been to the United States will be 
strictly prohibited from going thither. 

This is China talking now. 


Nor any Chinese laborer who has returned to China from the United States, 
where he has no property or family. will be ellowed to go back thither to 
run the risk of treading onthe ground ot danger. Withre: to the Chinese 
laborers now re in the United States and that class of Chinese en- 
titled by treaty to come and go of their own free will and accord, it ishoped 
that they wiil forever be treated according to treaty stipulations. 


Has anybody proposed to treat them otherwise? 


These are the outlines of the plan proposed for the prohibition of the 
Chinese laborers, but the detailed and minute provisions of the regulations 
relating to the same will be communicated to you for your information after 
they have been discussed and decided upon by the O. minister at pres- 
ent accredited to your Government. 


This communication was in January, 1887. Now, let us see 
what the Chinese minister in Washington communicated to the 
United States Government in pursuance of the same subject and 

urpose. He says in an official note to Mr. Bayard, the then 
8 ol State, in March, that is to say, the March follow- 

January, 1887, when the other memorandum was submitted 
to Mr. Denby at Peking, the following: 


In your note of the 12th January last an inhibition was proposed of the 
immigration of Chinese laborers into the United States for a term of years, 
and a discussion together of measures for carrying out the same was sug- 

ted, so that when agreed to they might be communicated to the Sena: 
or consideration. And in reply of the 15th Jan last I said I had also 
several things to propose for your excellency’s consideration. 

Now, I have, in conformity with the instructions from the foreign office, 
carefully drawn out in de certain 7. echt a in connection with the pro- 
pos prohibition and restriction of the co: of the Chinese laborers into 

United States, and the proper protection of the Chinese that are now in 
the United States. which I send herewith to yourexcellency, so that wemay 
together discuss the same, in the hope that, when they are agreed upon, 
te the same to the Senate and I to the foreign office, 


i ly may communica! 
n their approval by the latter 


their res ve consideration; and u 
the decree of my sovereign will be asked for the permission to have them 


lemented to the treaty of Novemter 17, 1880, in order that they may be 
f ully carried out by both Governments. 

Now, mark you, Mr. Speaker, this antedates the Geary law. 
It is in pursuance of a desire on the part of the two Govern- 
ments, mutually entertained, to put in force provisions limitin 
and restricting Chinese laborers from emigrating to the United 
States; and the Chinese minister in Washington under the ex- 
press direction and instructions of his home government sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State the following proposals: 


The proposed provisions are as follows: 

1. ha of her own accord prohibited the tion of its sub- 
jects into the United States, will do so from time to time in such manner as 
may ne s 45 circumstances, there being no necessity for fixing a cer- 

, tain ‘or tha 


2. No Chinese laborer who has never been to the United States shall be per- 
mitted to go thither. Any such laborer who shall be detected —— pay, 
to go to the United States by fraudulently making use of a return ticke 


by ee ee the name ot the person mentioned therein will be visited with 
a fine. 
8. — laborer who has re China from the United States 


ment. 

consul-general at San Francisco, for his examination, a full statement set- 
ting forth the names of the members of his family or relations, the locality 
where he has his money or property, and the names of the parties con- 


nected with the pending accoun 


But following this, September 17, 1887—that is the followin. 
September—Mr. Denby, our minister in China, a distinguish 
diplomat himself, a man of ability, impressed with a sense of the 
responsibility resting upon him, and putting aside any little in- 
fluences that might operate in his favor with the Government 
to which he was accredited, there in its court, surrounded by 
its courtiers and by rival foreign diplomatists from other .coun- 
tries, presented the case of the United States, and this letter 
gives the details of his interview with Marquis Tseng, one of 
the most distinguished diplomatists in China, and others of the 
Tsung Li Yamen, the uis (now dead) being second only in 
ability as a statesman perhaps to the great viceroy, Li Hung 
Chang. It is as follows: 


[Mr. Denby to Mr. Bayard.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Peking, September 17, 1888. (Received November 2.) 

Sm: I have the honor to report that some days ago five ministers of the 
Yamén, to wit, Marquis San Yii-Wen, Hsu Yung-I, Liao Shou-Heng, 
and Hsi Chén, sent cards as for an interview to-day. 

I, of course, assented. Four came to the legation at3o’clock and remained 
untilafter 5, They stated the object of their visit to be to learn whether I 
had any information as to the age of a bill by Congress absolutely ex- 
cludingall Chinese from the United States, They said thatthey had received 
adispatch stating that Congress, being angry over the alleged rejection of the 
5 3 to this measure. I answered that I knew nothing about 
any aving passed. 

I said that China, and not the United States, had pr the new treaty; 
that China had stated what should be the provisions thereof, and the views 
of China had been literally adopted by the framers of the treaty; that the 
ee of China in refusing toratify the treaty was unjust ‘and indefenst- 

©. 


They said thatChina had not refused to ratify the treaty. She was simpl. 
considering the question. I said she had allowed it to out to the wor! 
that she had re} the treaty. It was go reported in the London papers, 
the Chinese papers, and everywhere in Pekin. In thus act: China was 
going back on its own express orders and directions; that there was no 
cause Whatever to justify the change of front; that the sole object of the 
treaty of 1880 was to exclude Chinese laborers; that the treaty of 1888 
changed the word suspend“ to the word “prohibit,” and limited the effect 
of the treaty to twenty years; that constituted the only difference be- 
tween the treaties except so far as the latter favored China in other clauses; 
thatChina had known s: 1890 that the infiux of Chinese laborers would not 
do tolerated in the United States: that there was not the slightest use of en- 
Udeavoring to cover up or disguise this plain question; that we were not acting 
like Australia and certain British provinces in America, levying a per capita 
tax on Chinese passengers in ships; but that we announced your cy 
to be that the immigration of Chinese laborers must stop, anddepartinglabor- 
ers could not return except under the conditions stated in the new treaty. 

I said that it was worthy of consideration whether the old treaty was not 
strong enough to su rt all necessary legislation, and whether Congress 
had passed a new bill or not, it was probable that, if information reached 
that body that China had receded from her SE and pledges, the most 
stringent legislation would be enacted. Isaid the only thing to do was to 
immediately ratify the new treaty; that the new treaty was attacked at 
home as bitterly as in China: that a large part of the lo in some States 
demanded absolute exclusion; that the Government not favored that 
scheme; that it had in all t treated China fairly and honorably. 

I cited the passage of the opium bill and the payment of $453,400 in April. 
1885, the payment of $147,748.74 in 1887, and the provision for the peyras of 
#276,619.75 in the new treaty. Istated that, in spite of all these evi of 
friendship, China now was, without any cause or reason whatever, declin- 
ing to ratify its own work, and that delay in this matter was dangerous. 

They protested that they had not rejected the treaty, but that they came 
to me for information on certain subjects. 

They asked me if I would telegraph to inquire whether a bill had passed 
excluding all Chinese fromentering the United States. I agreed todo that. 
They then asked meif I would telegraph to ask * from youempower- 

me to consult with them as to new clauses. I said no, that this treaty 
had been made by the express orders of China, and did not contain a line 
except what she said she wanted, and if it were ed there would be 
great delays, and it would be altogether improper for me to ask authority 
to amend or alter its provisions, 

Ifinally asked them what changes they proposed to make in the treaty. 
They said they could not, on the moment, state them. 

I said to them that if they would in 8 hours send me a state- 
ment of any additions or alterations that they proposed to make in the 
treaty, I would wire the substance thereof to you; but I stated that there 
Aber sald that the bill as passed. Dy “Congress i might have excluded all 

ey Sa a è as m ve exclu 
Chinese laborers now in China who had certificates. I said the express ob- 
ject of the treaty was to exclude absent laborers from returning. That our 
policy was to do away with the disgraceful frauds which had made certifi- 
cates merchandise in Hongkong, and had introduced into the United States 
hordes of men who had never been there before, and thatin their communica- 
tion to me of August 3, 1886, now before them, they had agreed that this 
might be done. 
2 


No. 701.} 


* * 9 $ s s 

: CHARLES DENBY. 
Now, I have referred to these matters in order that the House 

may understand—because that is what I want to impress upon 

the House—the mutual understanding and desire of the two 

Governments upon this subject, as expressed through their ac- 

credited agents; and China has professed that it is her desire to 


do that which Congress has already done. 4 
I am willing, Iam desirous to extend the time in which the 
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Chinese may register; but I favor also the amendment proposed 
by my friend from California Mr. GEARY], adopting a more effica- 
— means of identification of the registered resident. We 
are told that that is objectionable. What is required? . 
that they shall go to the proper officer designated by the Unite 
States Government when they register, and deliver to hima 
photograph when he receives his certificate of registration. 

Now, that photograph has become a great ey (ae They say 
it is a mark of indigo ty, a badge of insult, of disrespect. 

Mr. Speaker, why should it be considered so? The statements 
made by my distinguished friend from California [Mr. GEARY] 
with reference to the difficulty of identifying a Chinaman are cer- 
tainly just. Itisnoreflection upon them; itisno dishonor tothem 
that they in their general appearance resemble each other more 
than our people, but they have not the distinguishing features of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The Chinese are allalike. They have an 
uniform complexion, uniform hair, uniform eyes, uniform dress, 
and we do know, and it is shown here in this correspondence 
which I have not taken the time to read, that there has been a 
traffic and a trade in the city of Hongkong in these certificates 
of registration, which have been bartered by returned Chinese 
to their fellows coming to this country who have no right to 
come upon our soil. Now, what we desire to do is to prohibit 
that; and I say it is no indignity to a Chinaman to ask him to 
present his photograph. 

It has been said to him by designing persons, the Six Com- 
panies or their representatives—whose occupation I sincerely 
hope will soon be gone, because theirs is no honorable employ- 
ment—it has been stated to him, I say, that these photographs 
are marks of dishonor, that they are to constitute a“ rogues’ gal- 
lery,” a “blacklist.” Mr. Speaker, such a statement, such an 
interpretation is wholly unwarranted. On the coutrary, the re- 
verse is true, because when a man presents his photograph, 
which he gets at small expense, it is filed, and is the best evi- 
dence procurable that that man is a bona fide resident of the 
Uni States, who, by the permission of the Government, is 
entitled to remain here and to receive its protection. 

He stands in contradistinction to the Chinaman who sneaksin 
over the border from Canada, or who comes in in substitution 
for some other man who has gone back to Canton, or Shanghai, 
or some other Chinese city. I say this is a list of honor rather 
than of dishonor, and it seems tome that therecan be noreason- 
able objection to it. In my humble gcenn it is absolutely 
necessary to make this law practicable and capable of enforce- 
ment, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I remarked a moment ago that I would not 
make the laws of exclusion applicable alone to the Chinese; and 
I regret that there seems to be a discrimination against the Chi- 
nese in comparison with the people of other countries; butI hold 
it to be, at this time, of the highest importance that we shall 

rotect the labor of our country against pauper pri, BETES, 
rom whatever clime it may come, and having put the hand to 
the plow I would not look back. It is right and just, and it is a 
part of the province of this Government to protect its own 
citizens. 

Why, the gallant gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES] 
the other day said that the Chinese in New York compete with 
nobody except washerwomen. Mr. Speaker, has it come to this. 
forsooth, because women are washerwomen they are not as much 
entitled to the protection and fostering care of the Government 
asif they held a more e position in society? Are these 
poor women who earn their living at the washtub not entitled to 
more consideration from this Government than the Chinese 
laborer who comes here without our consent, contrary to and in 
defiance of our laws? If we have sentiment or sympathy let it 
be for the poor men and women, those who stand laboring under 
the shadows of the palaces of the four hundred” of New York: 
while the 8 owners waste their millions in luxurious liv- 
ing, let us defend those who by their labor earn the bread of 
life for themselves and their children, 

For men must work and women must weep, 
When there’s little to earn and many to keep. 

And not only must men work, but women must work while 
they weep; and the labor of all should be as fruitful as we can 
make it. We should not countenance that class of immigration 
which tends to corrupt or to put out of work our own people. 
Weshould enactlaws which are just for its exclusion. [Applause.] 

A distinguished member has said in this debate that it has 
ever been the proud boast of Americans that America is a home 
for the oppressed of all nations. In the early days of the Re- 
public, when our forefathers needed men and women to populate 
this great continent and subdue its wild forests and prairies to 
agriculture and industry, there was motive for such a boast. It 
was an advertisement, thrown into the columns of the world, of- 
fering employment and wealth to such as would come and assist 
in a great work. 


Mr. er, I think it is time to withdraw that advertise- 
ment. Our publiclands are practically gone; there is not enough 
left to make homes for those already here and their children. 
I would not shut out those who come with good intent to be of 
us and our citizenship and who come under the tongue of good 
report with something as earnest of thrift and worthiness, but 
to the increasing hordes of paupers and vagabonds, communists, 
agrarians, anarchists, and incendiaries that annually teem upon 
our shores I would call a halt, lest the ‘‘ oppressed” of other 
lands become the oppressors of this. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. DINSMORE] asks unanimous consent to insert certain docu- 
ments in his speech. Is there objection? [After apause.| The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. CAMINETTI addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


During. the course of the deliver: 
time of Mr. CAMINETTI expired and was extended. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. E 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I desire to offer the amendment that was 
suggested by the argument of my colleague from California [Mr. 


AGUIRE]. 

; Me- McCREARY of Kentucky. It can be considered as of- 
ered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that there 
is no amendment here. 

Mr. McCREARY of 5 Mr. Speaker, after five days 
of debate I rise to make the closing speech on the bill under 
consideration. I shall be brief, because sufficient time has al- 
ready been consumed in debate, and also because there is not 
much to answer, as the speeches made by the opposition have 
been mainly against Chinese emigration and Chinese habits, 
and these questions are not raised by the bill which I had the 
honor to introduce. I only seek to do that which will benefit 
our people and our country, and at the same time be fair and just 
to others. 

In 1892 I voted for the Geary act. I desired then and I desire 
now to encourage American labor, and do all in my power to ad- 
vance the interests of American laborers and protect them from 
millions of Chinese who would rush to thiscountry if there were 
no laws to prevent their coming. They donot worship our God; 
they donot assimilate with our people; they generally are inim- 
ical to our institutions, and in a century they would not advance 
our civilization and add to our science, art, or literature, but 
would only pe thar American laborers and drive them from 
the country which they have helped to make the fairest, the 
best, the greatest, and the grandest in the world. 

While I say this in regard to preventing the Chinese from 
coming to our country, my feelings of humanity, my devotion to 
justice, my desire to ntain the good name of my country 
make me also say with earnestness that I can not vote to drive 
out of our country as outlaws 85,000 human beings who were in- 
vited here, and who were encouraged by treaties and by laws of 
United States to come and locate on American soil, without giv- 
ing them a fair chance to register and prove their residence. 
I believe it is the duty of every man to do what honor and con- 
science dictate. I could not believe and I would not believe I 
was faithfully discharging my duty as a Congressman if, with- 
out giring tnan a fair chance to comply with the law, I helped 
to use legislative power in this Christian and civilized age to 
banish and expel from ay country nearly 100,000 persons who 
were misled or deceived by those in whom they had confidence 
and thereby prevented from registering, and on whose duty to 
register the highest court in our land showed a division and 
doubt that should appeal to every representative to hesitate be- 
fore imposing the sentence of banishment. 

I have voted for every act passed by Congress since 1884 to ex- 
clude and prevent Chinese laborers from coming to the United 
States, and I am as much in favor of excluding them from our 
country as any Representative from Californiaor from any other 
State in the Union. The question, however, is not now the pre- 
vention of Chinese laborers from coming to the United States. 
Laws already passed are ample and sufficient to prevent Chinese 
laborers from coming to our country, although the debate for 
the last five days has often sounded like we were debating the 
question of Chinese exclusion rather than the question of Chi- 
nese registration. 

Tearingaway the network which fancy and oratory have woven 
around the pending bill, and stripping it of prejudice and pas- 
sion, it simply amends the Chinese exelusion act passed May 5, 
1892, known as the Geary act, by extending the time from the 

assage of this bill six months in which Chinese now in the 
Enited States may register and obtain certificates of residence, 
It also amends the act so as to define the meaning of the word 


of the above remarks the 
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“ laborer,” and strikes out the word white,” in the Geary act, 
and allows one credible witness other than Chinese to prove 
that the applicant for a certificate was a resident of the United 
States on the 5th of May, 1892. 

One-eighth of all the Chinese in our country registered in the 
twelve months allowed them for that pur ; seven-eighths of 
them were misled and did not register use they were ad- 
vised by able attorneys and by the chief officers of the Six Com- 

ies, towhich they belonged, that the Geary act was unconsti- 
utional and that registration was not A and that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would decide that the act 
was repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. When 
the Supreme Court on the 15th day of May, 1892, rendered a de- 
cision declaring the act of 1892 constitutional the time for regis- 
tration had expired. These deceived persons, many of whom 
had resided in our country for a quarter of a century, should 
have another chance. Surely sixty-five millions of people can 
1 8 to be generous and just to less than one hundred thousand 

ese. 

The object of the Geary act was not to drive out the Chinese 
already here, but to give them the means of proving their right 
to remain by registering and proving their residence in the 
United States. full and explicit is that act on this subject 
that it provides that if by accident, sickness, or other cause they 
are 1 from registering in the time allowed by law, they 
can by proper evidence secure the privilege of registration. 

I have listened to all the speeches of Representatives opposed 
to the bill, and I have failed to hearasingle argument to justify 
Congress in refusing to give the Chinese laborers in our coun- 
try six months’ additional time in which to register. I believe 

ese laborers will register and 3 th the law if al- 
lowed the additional time, and if they fail to comply with the 
law they should be deported without delay. The cost ofthe de- 
portation of 85,000 Chinese laborers, according to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, would be $7,000,000; therefore, it 
will not only be just to Chinese persons, but wise economy to 
on oe pending bill and save ions of dollars to the United 

tates. 


The pending bill is so mild in its provisions and so manifestly 
just, that I have been ees that certain gentlemen oppoped 
* 


t so earnestly. Indeed, I have sometimes wondered whether 
they were uerading or inearnest. The Administration has 
not been in this debate and assaults have been made on 


the President and some of his Cabinet officers which I know are 
utterly unjust and unwarranted. In all ages men have tried to 
make themselves famous by assaulting famous men. History has 
repeated itself in this Hall in the last few days. President Cleve- 
land needs no defense by me. His able, patriotic, fearless, and 
faithful discharge of the great duties that devolved on him made 
a grateful people elect him last November by a larger popular 
vote and by a larger electoral vote than any man ever received 
before in the history of the world at a free election, and he is 
now by his co e, fidelity to duty, and statesmanship prov- 
ing that he is entitled to equal rank among the ablest and wor- 
thiest of his pr:decessors who have held the great office of 
President. 
I have oaretuily examined the acts of the Administration as 
the enforcement of the law of May 5, 1892, and I say 
with emphasis that the Administration, with the facilities it has 
at command, with the money that has been appropriated, with 
the intent and meaning of the act as clearly interpreted, with 
the proposed legislation pending in be extending the 
time for registration, has acted wisely and properly and done 
all that should have been done. 

The decision of the Supreme Court declaring the Chinese ex- 
clusion act constitutional was not made until the 15th of May, 
1893. A motion was immediately made for a rehearing of the 
case, and this motion was overruled by the court, but not until 
it had been announced that the President would call Congress 
together in extraordinary session. Public sentiment and the 
dictates of humanity and justice pointed unerringly to the grant- 
ing of further time to Chinese laborers in which they could 
register and prove their residence, and there was no doubt of 
such a result in the public mind. 

Soon after the meeting of Congress the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, at its first meeting held to consider the question, showed 
that it was unanimously in favor of extending the time. The 
sum of $25,000 only was found to be available in the Treasury to 
enforce the act of 1892. This sum amounted to almost nothing, 
as $7,000,000 were required to deport 85,000 Chinese laborers. 
It was deemed best, therefore, by those charged with the exe- 
cution of the laws, to arrest and deport such Chinese laborers 
who recently came into the United States from Canada and other 
border countries as were known to be violators of the law, and 
await action by Congress as regards those who are residents of 
the United States on the 5th of May, 1892. The report of the 


Assistant Secretary, Hamlin, shows that 152 persons were de- 
ported during the last fiscal year. 

In almost every case where a Chinese laborer was arrested 
under section 6 of the Geary act, he petitioned for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and when, on a hearing, the court refused the writ of 
habeas corpus, he appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under the Revised Statutes of the United States, sec- 
tions 763, 764, 765, as well as under rule 34 of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the custody of the prisoner could not be 
disturbed pending the appeal. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge my statement about the 
Administration. It is clear that such action has been taken as 
regards the enforcement of the Geary act as will be indorsed by 
all fair, just, and humane men. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire the time to be extended as provided in 
the pending bill for the registration of Chinese laborers, and I 
wish every proper safe, to be contained inthe bill. Several 
amendments have been offered and are now pending. I have no 
objection to the amendment defining the meaning of the word 
‘*merchant,” and I have no objection to the amendment requir- 
ing the deportation of Chinese laborers, to be executed by the 
United States marshal of the district within which such order is 
made with all convenient dispatch. I have never believed that 
it was necessary to require that the certificate provided for in 
the bill should contain the photograph of the A te 

The seventh section of the Geary act gives to the Secretary of 
the Treasury authority to require the photograph if he so de- 
sires. I have confidence in the opinions of Representatives from 
California and other States where Chinese are numerous, and if 
the members of the House believe that each certificate should 
contain the photograph of the applicant I shall not object. 

I see that my time is out and that the hour has arrived to 
commence voting on the bill and pending amendments, I there- 
fore conclude by expressing the earnest hope that we will fol- 
low the dictates of humanity, justice, and honorable economy, 
and pass the pending bill with the amendments I have indicated. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, the 

revious question is now considered as operating by order of the 
ouse pon the pain amendments and upon the bill. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk may be considered as pend- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent that the amendment sent up by him during his 
remarks may be considered as pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink that before giving consent we should 
hear the amendment read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 1, at the end thereof, the following: 

“ Provided, That no Chinese porron heretofore convicted in any court of the 
States or Territories, or of the United States, of a felony shall be permitted to 
T ter under the provisions ot this act; but all of such persons who are now 
subject to deportation for failure or refusaltocomply with theact to which 
thisis an gaye ep ae ee deported from na nited States, as in said 
act, andas in this act pro , upon any appropriate proceedings now pend- 
ing or which may be hereafter instituted? r 2 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to regarding this amend- 
ment as pending. [A pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question will be first upon the provision offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LOUD] as an amendment to the amend- 
ment of his colleague [Mr. GEARY]. The Clerk will read the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by adding the following: 

“And provided, That upon complaint, under oath, by any citizen of the 
United States, made before a United States judge, stating that any Chinese 

rson is in the United States by raid Ta a warrant for the arrest of such 

real ee shall be issued by said judge and the said person shall be 
subjec’ to all of the provisions of this act and the act to which this is an 
amendment, the same asif he had been arrested thereunder b 
official, collector of internal revenue or his deputies, United 
shal or his deputies.” 

The question being taken upon Mr. Loup's amendment to the 
amendment, it was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. e question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY], 
which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The term “merchant” as employed herein and in the acts of which thisis 
amendatory, shall have the following meaning and none other: A merchant 
isa — engaged in buying and selling merchandise at a fixed place of 
business, which business is conductedin name, and who during the time 
he claims to be e as a merchant does not engage in the ormance 
of any manual labor, except such as is necessary in the conduct of his busi- 
ness as such merchant. 

Where an application is made by a Chinaman for entrance into the United 
States 8 that he was formerly engaged in this country as a mer- 
chant, he shall establish by the testimony of two credible witnesses other 
than ese the fact that he conducted such b 


a customs 
tates mar- 


usiness as hereinbefore defined 


for at least one year before his departure from the United States, and that 
during such year he was not engaged in the performance of any manual labor, 


* 


+ such dependent relative, then, and 
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in the conduct of his business as such mer- 
f shall be refused landing. 


except such as was necessary 
chant, and in default of such 


Such order of deportation s be executed by the United States marshal 
of the district wi which er is made, and he shall execute the same 
with all convenient execution = 1 order such 

person shall pan ey Eee custody of the United $ 
shali not be admi 

The certificate herein ided for shall contain the photograph of the ap- 

t, together with name, local residence, and 


occupation, and a aa 
of such 8 with a duplicate of such payee ae attached, shall be 
— the office of the United fee a en eri of internal revenue of the district 


F Ii be furnished each icant in such 
sha. 
form ae may baie eue g ies Secretary of the Treas Tope 

The question being taken, the amendment of 155 GEARY was 
agreed to; there being ayes 120, noes 10. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from ornia [Mr. CAMINETTI], which was 
read a few moments ago. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAHON] as a 
substitute for the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the foll 


rag rat in addition to confo to all trequirements of law regu- 
immigration it shail be * uty ot the master or comm officer 
—— — poaae or ene TNS Ito take from all Chinese and other alien im- 


cons 

e E aah toenail TE EONAR “of sald consul or consular 
toexamine all persons presem z a 

the facts set forth in said statement. Ail so certify same on said 


8 or commanding officer — 5 steamer or s. 

customs officer or officer in chariye — of — into 
Said statement shall givehisor her hart 
2 wal the 


D 
. 


sapi: whether ng — join a relative, and if so, what ae 

and address: 
where; whether everina prison „ charity; whether 
under contract, expressed or implied, to form labor in United States; 
ygamist, anarchist or ; his or her condition of health, 
and when the statement is made OY the head of the family the condition of 
the health of each minor of the family must be given; each person over 17 
years of age must make his or her own statement as to his or her condition 
of ge i mentally ani and physically, and whether deformed or crippled, and, 

80, from . 
Sa. 2. That it shall be unlawfulfor the master or commanding officer of 
y steamer or or customs officer or any officer of United 
States to receive or pass any Chinese, or other alien 8 bound tor 
the 1 — States, if the D “Segond discloses that he orshe is unable to 
read and write; that the ees ay by any person other than the 
nger, or by any company or wore ion, society, municipality, or gov- 
e or who does not possess. if a ‘le man over 21 years old, the sum 
of $100, if a single woman over 20 years old, the sum of „it the head of a 
family the sum of $300; or whose statement or certificate of ap! shows 
umd her to be A person of unsound mental or physical condition; or who 
has ever been in tor any crime or misdemeanor involving moral tur- 
3 or when such person has been in an . by char · 
ty within five years: or a polygamist 8 or under 
contract, expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein shall prevent the 3 or pass - 
in of minors under i7 years of age who are coming to this country to 
. ebe a certificate from the clerk of a court 
of Soa 


pen 
possess & certificate from the clerk of the — of record showing nat the 
relatives in the United States are ts and citizens of the county and 
State from which said 1 was issued, and that Geni have under oath 
shown that they are not only willin: . — but A able and to care for 
d dependent relative be not afflicted 
with any contagious d and be not an ee of an infamous crime 
or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, such person may be accepted 


as a passenger. 
“Sec. 3. That all Fb 
8 


names. 
which shall be written 
a number or lotter 


so, when and 


at he has caused the surgeon of said 
phys hysicalexamination of each of said passengers, and that from his 

— — the report of said surgeon, he believes that no one of said 
gers gripper Reng con oo poor OE 8 PaA . oF likely to become a publie 
or suff from a pense or 


iygamist, or 

alist, agreemen 2 pe 
inthe United States and ong Syme peepee Beaty best of his knowl- 
and belief, the information SA AA OE DONEA, t, concerning each 

ald passengers named therein, DARN and tru 

“Szo.4. That thes of said vessel sailing therewith shall eel alee a 

„ or manifests before the de: 


Stating his pro! — experi N apeiinan consul or consular 

ence q zur. 
„CCC examination of each of the 
gers named therein, and that said list or according to the of 


ding om - 

cer OE 1 8813 vessel to deliver to the said inspector of immigration lists or mant- 
fests, verified as aforesaid, containing the information above gas Sp as to 
all Chinese and other alien ts on board. there shall be paid to the 
colle tor of customs at the t of arrival the sum of 81.000 for each immi- 
ualifled to enter the United States, Frag) ye pie a the above in- 
‘ormation is not contained in any list, as aforesaid, or sai migrant shall 
. to enter the United States, dut shall — returned as now 
“SBO, K nn shall be the duty of sions ee arriving Chinese and 
other alien ts, as well as customs o oo other one Mpeg of the 
United States in of place of ania each one. and 
if he shail find that heor she is unable to 53 except children 


under the age of 17 years; that the been paid by a rson 
other than the person, him or herself, or in aot er pe orm: cA Fomen 
by any person other than the head a conten — 4 of minors, or 
that it has peen paid by any com 8 or society; 


Keia the sum of $100; 
f the head of a family, 
in an unsound mental or physical 


refuse to all 
land or enter the United States, and shall cause them to be 5 as migrant to 
by law: , however, Thatnothing herein shall 8 reception ot 
eet under 17 years of age, who are coming to this country to join their 
ts, when they possess a certificate from the clerk of a court of record 

showing that the T the pga are paar erame —— 5 able to care 

or any de t mem a O possesses a 

— from th the clerk of a court of record sh that the relatives in 
the United States are residents and citizens of the county and State from 
which said certificate was issued, and that they have under oath shown that 
they are not only willing, but perfecuy able and agree to care for such de- 
pendent relative; then, and a Pg — said dependent relative be not afflicted with 
any contagious disease, and be not an ex-convict of any crime or misde- 
— involving moral turpitude, such person may be accepted as a 


passenger. 

“SEC. 7. ‘That it shall be the duty of every tnspector of arri Chinese or 
other alien ants and all customs officers and other officers of the 
United States in charge of place oon . — 
der section 1 of the immigration act of 
to him to be c 
uiries shall 


said 
* Su. 8. 


tore the passage of the act — shis A is an amendment to ap to the 
collector of internal revenue of tive districts within six months 
after the passage of this act tor a cate of residence, and any Chinese 
laborer within the limits of the United States who shall neglect. fail, or re- 
fuse to comply with the provisions of this act and the act to which this is 
anamendment, or who, after the expiration of said six months, anal bo 
found within the jurisdiction of the United States without such certificate 

be, unlawfully within the 


Sane to othe — . pt judge that by reason of accident, sickness, 
or other unavoidable cause he has been unable to procure his certificate, 
and to the satisfaction of said United States judge, and at least one credi- 
ble witness other than Chinese, that he was a resident of the United States 

on the 5th of May, ay Geruiicats if, upon the hearing, it shall appear that he 
ry 80 entitled to a ce care sn obs it shall ä — his pay: the cost. 


Should it a that sai cate which has 
been lost or N — shall be hail be deta! — and — suspended a rea- 
sonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate from the officer granting it, 


and in such cases the cost of said arrest and trial shall be in the discretion 
of the Sogo and any Chinese person, other than a Chinese laborer, having 
t to be and remain in the United States, desiring such certilicate as 

— lence ot such oN Sight, may apply for and receive the same without charge; 
for a violation of the provisions of said section 6 

May 5,1 as enacted, shall hereafter be instituted, 
for suid violation now pending are hereby discon- 
9. All Chinese or other alien immigrants coming into the United 
States by railroads or otherwise shall file said statement with the United 
States officer in charge of the port or of entry, and said Chinese or 
other alien immigrants shall be subject to sections 6 and 7 and all of the pro- 
visions of this law and all other laws not repealed by this act so far as the 

same is applicable. 

Fao Soe rae act shall take effect in forty days from the time same be- 


— SEO 1. wan acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed.“ 

The question being taken on the proposed substitute of Mr. 
MAHON, it was rejected. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time: and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER (having put the Si on the passage of the 
= The ayes seem to have it. 

LOUD. Icull for a division. 
The question being again taken, there were—ayes 167, noes 9. 


tinu 
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Mr. LOUD. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The pointof no quorum be made, the 
Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman from ornia, Mr. 
Loup, and the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. McCreary. The 
tellers will take their places. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 178, 
noes 1. 

So the bill was n 

On motion of Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 

FORM OF ENGROSSING AND ENROLLING BILLS, ETC. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask con- 
sent to introduce a resolution at this time for reference to the 
joint commission. It may be that jurisdiction of the subject- 
matter is with the Committee on Printing. But we desire to 
have it go to the joint commission, with leave to report. 

X The SPE The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution to dispense with the present form of en- 

and enrolling bills and joint resolutions, and directing the use of 
printed copies for the same. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 

ntleman from Tennessee that this resolution 

e joint commission, to report at any time? = 

ere was no objection. 
SAFETY OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. COX. Mr. S I desire to call up for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control and to pro- 
mote the safety of national banks, 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. COX. Mr.Speaker, this bill was under consideration be- 
fore the House a few days ago, and at the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky having charge of the Chinese bill, which we 
have just d of, I yielded to him for the consideration of 
that proposition. 5 

I do not desire to go into any extended explanation of the mat- 
ter further than 1 did on the occasion referred to, and I do not 
think that there can be any serious objection or any kind of dif- 
ficulty in understanding the propositions now submitted. It 
will be proper for me to say here and now that the object of this 
bill is not to inaugurate any sort of a financial system or any 
financial idea whatever. It has no relevancy at all to the issu- 
ance of currency or to the general principles of banking. It 
makes no change in the financial system whatever in any re- 
spect. It is only a measure of safety and protection, as I shall 
presently show. 

The sole object of the bill is to prevent the officers of national 

institutions—presidents, vice-presidents, and cashiers, 
or other officers of the bank—by a combination, to absorb the 
assets of the institution and prevent them from destroying the 
bank, which has been the result so far as national banks have 
been concerned in over two-thirds of the cases where these banks 
have failed. Tt was never intended as a financial measure. It 
refers solely to the administrative duties of the officers of the 
bank, and while it is not difficult to impose certain restrictions 
on the ofticsrs of the bank and yet preserve the bank, the com- 
mittee, with the exception of one member, unanimously e 
the bill after mature deliberation, and not only recommend its 
age, but in the lastCongress it was considered and the 
ouse, was amended in the Senate, whereby it went into confer- 
ence, and there it ended. 

Now, the points in the bill are these: Recognizing the fact 
and the truth, which can not be denied, that national banks have 
been broken generally because os apoca ations engaged in by the 
president, vice-president, and e er of the institution, the com- 
mittee deem it im nt that some such provision as this should 
be incorporated into law. Let me illustrate the fact that the 
banks have been broken by such a process by calling your atten- 
tion to only two or three recent instances. The Fidelity Bank 
of Cineinn iti affords one illustration. There was another at 
Boston which furnishes a later illustration, and two banks in 
Philadelphia, as you all remember. In own district we had 
a very severe illustration of it, where the cashier by certain 
manipulations absorbed all of the assets of the bank. 

Now, as that is the root of the evil, what is the proposition of 
the bill? Simply that when any officer, employé, or servant of 
the bank makes an application for borrowing the funds of the 
bank such application shall be made in writing. That shall be 
submitted to the directors of the bank, and, of course, very often 
the applicant for the loan of the fund isa director of the bank. 
In that event he is excluded from any consideration of the ap- 
plication. Whenever, therefore, adirector, officer, employé, or 
servant of the bink makes an application for a borrowing of the 
funds of the bank, he must make that application,as I have said, 


request of the 
be referred to 


in writing.. When he does that the application is addressed to 
the directors of the bank, and is entered on the minutes of the 
bank, and the votes of the directors are recorded as to the ap- 
plication. yea and nay. 

Now in the country banks it is very difficult sometimes to get 
the board of directors together so as to consider an application 
foraloan. To obviate that trouble we provide in this bill that 
the executive committee of the bank, and they all have them in 
the country banks—that the application s be made to that 
committee in writing, and when the application is made that 
committee shall report their action upon it to the next meeting 
of the board of directors, and when that is done it is made a mat- 
ter of record on the minutes of the bank. 

Now let us stop here for one moment and see what is the pur- 
port and object of that. It is to prevent the president, vice- 
president, cashier, or any other officer of a bank, through nego- 
tiations of their own, from obtaining the funds of the bank with- 
out publicity and notoriety to the directors of the bank. The 
object of the provision with reference to the executive commit- 
tee is to carry out the same thing, and in case the application is 
made to them, they shall report it back to the directors of the 
bank, and that report becomes a part of the record of the min- 
utes of the bank, so that every director can see what is procesd- 
ing in the bank. 

Now, will you allow me to say here, before I pass from that 
branch of bill, that in substantially all these bank failures 
to which I have referred they have wn out of the fact of the 
officers of the bank making applica for loans, and so obtain- 
ing the funds of the bank. That is Pawo done through the 
application of the president or the vice-president, with the con- 
currence of the cashier: and very often he is into the transaction. 
The result is that before the directors know what has become of 
the funds of the bank they have certain paper there which rep- 
resents the funds; but when they come to investigate it, it is a 
responsibility only of the officers of the bank. That is exactly 
what has occu! here in many instances. 

Now, another idea in this bill is in the same line. Of course I 
do not mean to say you can legislate honesty into the officers of 
a bank, but you can throw such restrictions around them as to 
make it very difficult for them to accomplish a wrong object. 
Even if that is done, it will accomplish good. This proposition 
also provides that the cashier of a bank when he is called on for 
a report to the Comptroller of the Currency shall show in a sep- 
arate schedule—not the ordinary one upon which the reports are 
made—the liability of every oficer, or employé, or servant of 
the bank, whether that liability is incurred as principal, surety, 
indorser, or otherwise. 

Now, what is the object of that? It is thatthe attention of 
the Comptroller may be called to the condition of the bank, to 
show whether or not the officers of the bank are absorbing the 
funds. The moment that is done the Comptroller has ample 

wer. There is no trouble upon thit proposition. Then it fol - 

ows as the next idea that if these cashiers, presidents, viee-pres- 
idents, or directors make applications for loans, we excuse the 
publication of that liability in the general reports of the bank. It 
is obvious to every one why that is done. It is because no di- 
rector or business man wants his private business published in 
a newspaper, to show how much money he has borrowed or how 
much he loaned. Further than this, the overdrawing of an 
5 by an officer or servant of a bank is absolutely prohib- 


That is the general outline of the bill. Now, in order that I 
may be explicitly understood, before I go further, Iwill yield to 
any question that may be propounded to me. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman states that the pro- 
hibition of the making of loans to officers of the bank also ap- 
plies to directors, if I understand him? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the language of the bill to see whether that is true 
or not: f 

Thatno national banking association shall make any loan to its president, 
its vice-president, its cashier, or any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, 
servants, or other persons in its employ until the shee epee to make such 
a loan, stating the amount, terms, and security o therefur, shall have 
been submitted in writing by the des the same to a meeting of 
the board of directors of such ban association, or of the executive com- 
mittee of such board, if any, and accepted and approved by a majortty of 
those present constituting a quorum. 

Now, later on in the same section a director by name is pro- 
hibited from making an overdraft; and it seems to me that the 
restriction, in the language of the first section, might notapply 
to directors. Very possibly it does apply, but I want to bring 
that matter to the gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. COX (reading): 


No such association shall permit its president, its vice-president, its cash- 
ier, or any of its directors, or any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, 
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servants, or other persons 
overdrawn account. 


Mr. DINGLEY. But the first part of the section does not ap- 
ply to directors. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. The word“ director” is not men- 
Praa in the first section along with the other officers of thə 
ank. 

Mr. COX. Icatch your point. Lou think the word director“ 
ought to be included in the first section. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. From the statement the gentleman 
made he evidently thought that directors were included. It 
seems to me they were not. I think they ought not to be in- 
cluded, I will say to the gentleman, but I wanted to see whether 
et were included or not. 

r. COX. Let us see now: 

That no national banking association shall make any loan to its president, 
its vice-president, its cashier, or any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, 
servants, or other persons in its employ—— 

Mr. LANE. The word“ director” ought to be included. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection in the world to include the 
word director.“ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not think it ought tobe there. 
Ido not know but what the 3 lan e was wide 
enough to cover what the gentleman stated as the intent of the 
bill, and that they were to be included. I wanted to find out 
whether they were included. À 

Mr. COX. You are perfectly right in your understanding of 
my idea of it, that it includes the director, he being an officer. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. A director might be an officer, but 
not the president or vice-president. 

Mr. COX. Hecan not be a director unless he is a stockholder 
of the bank. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Of course, he has to be a stockholder 
to be a director. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwant tocall the attention of the gentleman 
tothe report. It seems that whoever drew the bill and the re- 
port did not intend the director to be included. In the report 
you quote from the Comptroller: 

It would be unwise toforbid an association to loan or to discount for its 
several directors, as they are usually selected from among the lead men 
of the various branches of business for the reason that they possess infor- 
mation of great value in passing upon paper offered by those in some line of 
trade with themselves. 

Mr. COX. Will you pardon me, I did not catch the part you 
were calling attention to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I am referring to the report. You quote 
from a part of the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
which, while recommending the N of a bill like this, he 
expressly says that the director should not be included; and 
therefore it is evident that whoever drew the bill did not intend 
to include the directors. 

Mr. COX. Yes,I see the gentleman’s point, and now I will 
answer him. 

Mr. HEARD. The 8 from Maine quotes the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to show that the directors 
should not be prohibited from borrowing. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I gave no opinion in the matter. 

Mr. HEARD. I simply desire to say that the idea thatI have 
of the Comptroller's allusion in his report to the directors is this, 
that it would be unwise, perhaps, to prohibit the directors from 
borrowing from the bank, but I think it would be perfectly 
proper to subject their paper to the same scrutiny as that of any 
other party applying for a loan; in other words, why shoul 
their paper be accepted without being scrutinized just the same 
as the ye of any other person? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not making any point upon that mat- 
ter; I am simply calling attention to the fact that this bill does 
not include directors, as shown by the report. 

Mr. HEARD. Therefore, I desire to say, that I agree with the 
gentleman from Tennessee, who says that it was his opinion that 
the director is included, and that if it does not include directors 
it should. My judgment is that that is a point that should be 
secured, so as to prevent the directors, the men who are the 
trustees for the stockholders, from loaning money of the depos- 
itors without the proper safeguards. 

Mr. COX. You can see the extent of the bill in a moment 
when you get started right. Let me call the attention of my 
friend for one moment to this statement of the Comptroller: 

It would be unwise to forbid an association to loan or to discount for its 
several directors, as they are usually selected from among the leading men 
of the various branches of the business, etc. 

You catch the point there. Now, this bill does not prohibit 
loans to them; and what the Comptroller meant was to repel the 
idea that you would prohibit the directors from borrowing 
money, or the officers. Now, then, what does this bill prohibit? 
While I think that the language is broad enough to cover all 
the officers, and that it would be nonsense to say that the presi- 


in its employ to become liable to it by reason of 


dent could not borrow, or that the vice-president could not bor- 
row, or that none of the employés could borrow, none of the 
servants could borrow, unless certain things were done, and then 
exclude the directors. The idea in the bill is that it covers the 
whole of the parties who have any connection with the bank. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You would have to amend it to include the 
directors. 

Mr. COX. I would not object to that, and that is what it 
means, as I think; but there is no use quibbling upon a point 
when we can agree upon an idea. 

Now, let me pass to another point suggested by the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. CANNON]. I think his idea was that the direc- 
tors ty to be excluded. 

Mr..CANNON of Illinois. I think the directors ought to be 
excluded. I think the bill is right as it reads, but the gentleman 
stated to the contrary. 

Mr. COX. I am very sorry that I misled the gentleman, but 
1 . ee bill is intended to cover every one connected with 

e 8 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Including the directors? 

Mr. COX. ee directors. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In all its provisions? 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That ought to be understood, because the 
point is a ve io bone one. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr.S ‘er, I move to 
amend by inserting the word directors” in the fourth line. 

Mr. COX. Waitamoment. While I am satisfied from ex- 
amination of the language of the bill that it is all right, I donot 
desire to make a quibble about a word, and I am that on 


the third 1 2 of the bill, where it recites the president, the 
55 and cashier, the words or any director” shall 
r 


Following that there is another point to which I call atten- 
tion. On e 3, line 14, after the word “ unpaid,” I would in- 
sert the words “ by the aforesaid parties.“ That makes the pro-, 
vision more clear and definite. On the same page, in line 16 
after the word ‘‘ require,” I would insert the words ‘or permit.” 

When you make these changes, I think there will be no diffi- 
culty in understanding clearly the purpose of the bill. The 
object, as I said before, is not to put forward any financial idea. 
The bill is intended simply to cure a very serious evil, which I 
can illustrate by stating that in my own district we have a 
national bank where the cashier and other officers have seemed 
to absorb all the funds. What we are trying to do is to putsuch 
restrictions upon that kind of operation as to prevent its being 
carried on, and to make whatever is done open and patent to the 


directors. : 
There is no special financial idea in the bill, no idea of extend- 
ing or of cu the rights, powers, or privileges of national 
Every man must see the propriety and importance of a 
law which shall provide that the depositors and the stockhold- 
ers, who have no representation except through the directors of 
the bank, shall be protected by every kind of restriction that 
will tend to prevent the illegitimate absorption of the funds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. IL see that the word agents“ is used here. 
What does that mean in connection with a k? 

Mr. COX. Well, that is put in as a mere matter of precaution. 
I do not know how a bank could have an nt in the technical 
sense of the word, but there can be no harm in leaving that there 
so as to cover all the parties connected with the bank, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Would it cover the case of a national bank 
undertaking to place the loan of a . and which 
3 appoint an agent in one or more cities for the sale of the 

mds? 

Mr. COX. Where the bank undertakes to make such a loan? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not where the bank undertakes to make the 
loan, but where it undertakes to sell the bonds. 

Mr. COX. The only way that could be worked would be by re- 
discounting. That would gothrough the officers of the bank, be- 
cause when they undertake to make a rediscount of a note it has 
to be indorsed prs roper officers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman misunderstands me. My 
question is this: Supposing that a national bank undertakes to 
place bonds which have been issued by a municipality, and, for 
that purpose, appoints agents at different places, would such 
agents be included within the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. COX. I think not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You think the word agent“ here would not 
cover that case? 

Mr. COX. I think it would not. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What does this lan, e mean: 
Or other persons in its employ?” Does that include the attor- 
ney of a bank? $ 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 1 mean its attorney at law. 
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Mr. COX. Iftheattorney at law loans himself to the officers 
of the bank to become the straw man for the indorsementof their 
paper in order to obtain the funds, I think he ought to be in- 
cluded as much as anybody else. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Suppose he accepts a retainer? 
Many of the banks retain their attorneys by the year. 


Mr. COX. Suppose he does; this would not apply to him. 
oe pase as of Illinois. Well, he would be in the employ 
of the s X 


Mr. COX. Yes; but the object of this provision is to protect 
the banks, and when an attorney becomes a straw man for the 
benefit of the cashier, or of any officer of the bank, then he ought 
to be reached by law. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Suppose he himself wants to bor- 
row? 

Mr. COX. That is all right. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But would he come under this pro- 
vision of your bill? 

Mr. COX. Certainly he would. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, As well as any other person who 
might be employed in the bank? 

Mr. COX. vera all who act as straw men for the benefit 
of any officer connected with the bank. The object is to cut off 
the . for any agent, attorney, officer, or servant of the 
bank from obtaining money asa loan until the application for 
the loan is duly submitted. Now, if we exempt the attorney of 
the bank from the operation of this provision, is it not obvious 
atonce that the whole pith of the billis destroyed? That seems 
to me ve lain. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would like to know whether the first 
section of this bill is designed to affect the statute which limits 
the amount of money that may be loaned to any one person. 

Mr. COX. It has no such effect. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think the language of the provision 
ought to be guarded, because the bill now provides that when- 
ever the person makes his rd Ores for a loan, stating the 
amount, and offers his securities, which are accepted, the 
bank must loan him the money. 

Mr. COX. No. 

oe CULBERSON. That is the effect of the language as it 
stands. : 

Mr. COX. Allow me to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr.CULBERSON. I understand what the existing law is on 
this subject. It provides that no loan shall be made to any one 
person for more than 10 per cent of the amount of the capital 
stock of the bank. But here you provide that any director may 
DOON to any amount, there being no limitation or specifica- 

on. 

Pan COX. There is where I differ with the gentleman en- 
tirely. ‘ 

ao CULBERSON. There is no limitation upon the provision 
at all. 

Mr. COX. It was never contemplated that this bill should 
change the existing law at all, so far as concerns the percentage 
of the capital stock that might be loaned to any one person. 

Mr. BERSON. I do not suppose there was any such in- 
eee that such is the effect of the language is evident to 


r. COX. Now, let us see what the bill provides on this sub- 
ject: 

That no national ba: association shall make any loan to its president, 
its vice-president, its cashier, or any of its clerks, tellers, kkeepers, 
agents, servants, or other persons in its empioy until the proposam to 
make such a loan, sta the amount, terms, security offered therefor, 
shall have been submit in writing by the N desiring the same toa 
meeting of the board of directors of such banking association, or of the ex- 
ecutive committee of such board, if any, and accepted and approved by a ma- 
jority of those present constituting a quorum. 


Now the language—and I trust my learned friend from Texas 
will allow me to differ with him—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. That language never did contemplate the idea that 
the loan made to a director should be greater than that allowed 
by the existing law. ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am perfectly satisfied that it was not 
the intention of the committee to remove the limitation in that 
respect. But I think some limiting language ought to be in- 
serted to preclude the construction to which the provision is 
now liable. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection to any limitation which may 
be deemed necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. HEARD. Isuggest that there be added after the word 
‘ quorum” these words: and then not in excess of the amount 
now allowed by law.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. That would meet the difficulty. 

Mr. COX, I have no objection to any amendment of that 
kind. If we can agree upon the objects to be accomplished by 
the bill, I am not disposed to quibble about the language. 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. COX. Les, sir. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I would like to re ly for a moment 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] in regard to the 
queers whether this provision would apply to an attorney of 

e bank. I can not agree with my colleague on the committee 
that the bill contemplates a case of that kind. 

My recollection of the rule of legal construction, especially in 
regard to criminal statutes, is that where certain individuals 
are named or specified and there follows a general clause, that 
oa clause never includes any more than is embraced in the 

dividual specification. If that be the correct rule of construc- 
tion (and it seems to me there can be no mistake on that point), 
then this Ree could not include any other persons than 
those specified—‘‘ the president, vice-president, cashier, or any 
of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, or servants.”. The 

neral clause which is added, ‘‘or other persons inits employ,” 
similar to that which we frequently find in criminal statutes, 
and must be treated as not enlarging the individual specification. 

A MEMBER. Why not then strike it out? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I do not see that does any good or 
any harm. A general clause of that kind is very commonly in- 
serted in statutory provisions, but it does not extend their scope. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. The question has been asked 
here as to the meaning of the word agent.“ Now, that term, 
in its usual acceptation in banking business, is understood as 
meaning the redemption agent or city correspondent of acountry 
bank. He is called the agent of the country bank, and generally 
has in his possession a large amount of the money of the country 
bank to meet drafts upon it. 

Mr. COX. You mean the correspondent of the bank. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. The correspondent of the bank. 
Now, there is apparently a crudity in this bill in inserting that 
wont agent“ among those who may be the borrowers of the 

nk. 

Mr. COX. So far as regards thecorrespondentof a bank, this 
bill has no application to him whatever. 

s Mr. MARVIN of New York. I suppose it is not intended to 
ave. 

Mr. COX. Notatall. The person with whom a bank depos- 
its its money for the purpose of meeting drafts upon it—just as 
in our country we send money for convenience to New York—a 

rson receiving money in that way is not technically the agent 
of the bank; he is simply a depositary of the money of the bank 
upon which it may check. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. Butevery oneof these banks re- 
ceiving deposits in this way from a country bank allows interest 
on such deposits—becomes a creditor of the country bank. 

Mr. COX. Suppose that is so; it does not change the relation 
between the bome bank and its correspondent. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York. The city bank is in effect a bor- 
rower from the country bank and pays it interest. 

Mr. COX. My dear sir,every man who puts a dollar in a na- 
tional bank is in one sense of the word a loaner to the bank. 

Mr. MERCER. Will the gentlemanallow me to interrupt him 
just there? You provide here that the president, vice-president, 
cashier, or any clerk, teller, or other official of the national bank 
shall not make any loan except under certain conditions. Now, 
what, let me ask, is there to prevent the president’s wife or the 
vice-president’s wife from doing just that thing? 

Mr. COX. My dear sir, when we undertake to legislate on 
the men we may just as well let the women go by. 

Mr. MERC Still, there is no way to prevent that, as far 
as i can see. 

Mr. COX. No, sir; Ido not know of any good bank that would 
take a married woman’s note for money when they knew the 


w. 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does not that question show the 
utter futility of this kind of legislation? 
Mr. COX. Ithink not. You can not legislate to meet every 


case. 

Mr HOPKINS of Illinois. Of course not. But it strikes me 
that in order to meet 3 existing here and there, it is. 
not a wise plan to undertake to fix a general rule. Now, let me 


SA — 

Mr. cox n I know exactly the way my friend’s 
mind runs. Letme ask him a question now: Do you know of 
any national bank that was ever broken by the wife of the ps 
dent or of the vice-president drawing the money of the k? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am not discussing that. 

Mr. COX. But that is just what I am discussing. I am dis- 
cussing the way these banks get broken, and I am trying to get 
you down to that point. We propose to apply a remedy here. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. From your statement, if this bill 
be adopted, a dishonest president, vice-president, or director 
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can not wreck the bank; but now suppose you put in your pro- 
hibition against all of these dishonest officials and say they can- 
not do it, what then is to preven’ its being done by the sisters, 
cousins, aunts, and wives? 

Mr. COX. I can hardly assume that if the 
is dishonest the whole family is dishonest. 
tle too far. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But my point is this 

Mr. COX. Oh, I know your point. 

Mr. HOPKINS of illinois. That with four or five thousand 
national banks all over the country the administration of these 
banks in the main has been honest, economical, and for the best 
interests of the public, 

Mr. COX. Iam not criticising the action of the banks at all 
in that regard. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. Is it nota vicious principle in leg- 
islation, when you find an exception, to undertake to make a 

eneral law that will apply? You undertake here to See ere 

all of the banks throughout the country becausesome vid- 
ual has been dishonest. 

Mr. COX. Is that E ears aae or a speech? 

Mr. HOPKINS of ois. Well, if the gentleman can not 
answer it, it does not make any difference what you call it. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman need not be anxious about a ques- 
tion of that sort. I will answer it. When I can not answer a 
question I will tell you so frankly. 

The proposition here is not to hamper the bank in its opera- 
tions. There is nota depositor in the United States who would 
not approve the law, or any honest director of a bank who would 
oppose it. Now, whenever adirector wants to borrow money he 
ought not to object to make his application in 3 at 
is the object of pn Soap It is that the directors when they 
meet shall have no of the application, and I do not see how 

man who pro to deal honestly with his fellow-men can 
obiect to a provision of that sort. But the gentleman from Illi- 
nois knows that we can not make laws which will apply toevery 
im ginable contingency. You recognize that as well as I do? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes, sir. r 

Mr. COX. Now, we have regulations as to the directors of 
the national banks. For instance, we have a regulation of the 
national-bank act as to the directors, that no man shall be a di- 
rector who does not own 31,000 worth of unencumbered stock in 
the bank. What was the object of thatrequirement? To make 
a responsible director, to make the interests of the director in 
the bank coincide with hisother business interests. Now, when 
he goes to borrow the money of the bank (and some banks have 
adopted this rule 3 of this law), he makes his applica- 
tion in writing, and it is put on the minutes of the bank. ose 
voting ‘‘ aye” are recorded as such, and those voting ‘‘no” on 
the application are also recorded. The obligation is thus placed 
on the directory, and the responsibility is upon them, just as was 
intended by their appointment. There surely can be no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman has stated that we 
can not by legislation meet all exceptions. 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, Now, this is my point; youcan not 
make a dishonest man honest by this kind of legislation, and if 
you attempt to cover a class of directors, presidents, or officers 
of banks by your legislation they will circumvent it in the man- 
ner 5 by my friend from Nebraska [Mr. MERCER], or in 
some other manner, and the only effect of the legislation will 
be to impair the operations of honest banks and hamper honest 
bank officials. * 

Mr. COX. Now, hold on a minute. When you make that 
kind of assertion you ought to say whoit will affect. Now, who 
does this hamper? 

Mr. HOP S of Illinois. Why, any restrictions that you 
apply tend to hamper them.“ 

r.COX. Oh, that is a general statement—— 

Mr. LOCKWOOD, Iwill answer the gentleman’s question. 
5 That is very kind of the gentleman from New 

ork! 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. It hampers in this way. You upset the 
whole pontony system of discounting in the national banks 
throughout the 3 so far as the large cities and large 
banks are concerned. This hampers the bank in another way, 
that in order to put out a loan to a director or officer of a bank, 

ou have got to get your board together and wait a long enough 
e to do that. 

Mr. COX. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He is mistaken. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. You have got to submit your proposition 
to your board of directors or to your financé committee. 

r. COX. To the executive committee, in the absence of 
the directors. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Now, men do not want to borrow money 


resident ofa bunk 
at is going a lit- 


get it at once, 


from national banks, as a rule, in large cities, only at the very 
hour that they want it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. When a man has to wait a day or two, 
which it will take nine times out of ten if this bill pisses, the 
man does not want the money, because the occasion has passed; 
and although he may come to the bank and put up the best col- 
lateral, although he may put up United States bonds, he can not 
get the money when he wants it. You have destroyed the pres- 
ent banking system, so far as the loaning of money and the dis- 
counting of paper is concerned in large cities, and the banks are 
hampered as much to day as they can be and make any money 
for their stockholders. 

Mr. COX. Ihave listened to you very patiently. Will you 
do the same to me? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I will do it gladly. 

Mr. COX. Your proposition is that the objection to the bill 
lies in the fact that the man who applies for the money can not 
Is not that it? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. How is he going to get it until the di- 
rectors can be called together? 

Mr. COX. There is not a well-organized bank in the United 
States that does not have its executive committee, which meets 
every day in the week. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I would beg very much to differ with the 
gentleman, I know a great many banks whose executive com- 
57 7 does not meet oftener than once every three or four or 

ve days. 

Mr. COX. You are talking about your directors. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. No; about the executive or finance com- 
mittees. That is true of almost every bank in the city of New 
York and other large cities. 

Mr. COX. Who passes on the soundness of the paper? 

ae LOCKWOOD. The president and cashier, nine times out 
of ten. 

Mr. COX. Who are they? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. They are officers of the bank, but they 
are not the finance committee or executive committee. 

Mr. COX. That is the way you get your binks broken. The 
president and cashier of the bank can combine to discount cer- 
tain peper and ps it through the bank, and that is the way you 
break your banks. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Let me ask you a question right there. 

Mr. COX. No, wait untill state my point. Take the Fidelity 
Bank in Cincinnati. What broke it? The cashier, president, 
and vice-president drew out its Ser W absorbed them. 


Take the Spring Garden Bank, in Philadelphia I think it was. 
We examined t case last winter. What broke e ies 
a 


pager got all the funds. Take the bank in Boston. 
roke that? The officers absorbed the funds. Now, does any 
gentleman mean to say that on account of the question of con- 
venience, the director, cashier, or president of a bank can not be 
subjected to the legal restriction that when he wants to borrow 
the money of a bank he shall make his application to the direct- 
ors and let them know about it? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Right there, if the gentleman will 
permit me, take those officers ou have mentioned, and if the 
are bound to get the money of the bank, if they can not get it 
themselves under the restrictions of a bill of this kind, if they 
are dishonest, why would not they loan the money to their wives, 
or their cousins, or their aunts? 

Mr. COX. I think I have said enough about the wife ques- 
tion. Now, let me ask you one question. Do you mean to be 
understood that a director, president, or vice-president of a bank 
ought to be permitted to absorb the funds of the depositors with- 
out putting any restrictions upon him? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. COX. That is exactly the purport of your objection, 

Mr. HOPKINS o! Illinois. No, I repel any such insinuations, 
and in the cases you have mentioned the men have been sent to 


the 8 
Mr. COX. The Boston gentleman is to-day much more at lib- 
erty than . in and myself. 

Mr. HOP S of Illinois. Before I get through on this point, 
T want to ask you this question: You are passing this law for the 
benefit of thestockholder, are you not? 

Mr. COX. Yes, for the benefit of the stockholder and the de- 
positor. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. It is primarily for the stockholder. 

Mr. COX. It is primarily for thedepositor. Why, of course, 
itis. I do not think you have caught the force of the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I think I understand it perfectly. 

Mr. COX. Ido not mean to say that in any but the kindest 
sense. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Under the existing law the stock- 
holders select the board of directors every twelve months. 
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Mr. COX. Well. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The stockholders have full power 
to elect the men who sh ill control the banks. Why do not you 

ve them the same power that you do with other corporations, 

woolen mills, steel mills, and the like. Why not give the 
board of directors the power to control the business? 

Mr. COX. I do not want to undertake, in answer, to make a 
financial discussion. Does not the gentleman know that when 
the Government of the United States chartersa corporation that 
it has a perfect right to put restrictions upon its administration? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. COX. That is all I am doing—to make your directors, 
presidents, and vice-presidents act honestly. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gertleman allow me? 

Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD. The object of this bill. is to limit the oppor- 
tunities of these officers to steal, if they should not be honest, 

Mr. COX. Exactly. 

Mr, HEARD. I want to say further, that if all these banks’ 
boards of discount do not meet often enough it is no hardship to 
3 them to have the necessary meetings. They can gen- 
erally very easily manage to have their executive committee 

meet to pass upon paper, and they ought to do it for the security 
of their depositors. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COX. Lhave got the floor. Letmesay to my friend there 
Iam connected with a bank, and a national bank, in a little town 
of 3,000 inhabitants, and when the gentleman talks about his big 
banks and that they can not hold meetings I will eh be how we 
manage it. When the cashier has a note presented to him for 
discount he sends out and gets three members of the executive 
committee, submits it to the committee, and they pass upon it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But you could not do that inacity 
like Buffalo or Chicago. 

Mr. COX. Do you mean to say that in the larger cities there 
are more ä for dishonesty? 

Mr. HO: NS of Illinois. Not at all. You take a bank like 
the esy National Bank of Chicago and you can not have these 
meetings, 

Mr. COX. Can not you get three of the board together? Why, 
Iventure the assertion that your president is not out of the bank 
ten hours out of the twenty-four. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I want to make the suggestion that it is 
not an easy matter in cities to get the directors of a bank to meet 
to pass upon a piece of paper like that. 

Nr. COX. Do noe bor require meetings of the directors reg- 
ularly in the city banks? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. It is not an easy matter to get the direc- 
tors of a bank together, and I unde to say right here that 
if you were tocompel three of these directors, as a 

ttee, to meet and pass upon every note, as you say you doin 
your bank, you could not get them together; you could not get 
a director of a national bank in the city of New York, or in the 
city in which I live. 

Mr. COX. Just wait one moment. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. They could not spare the time. 

Mr. COX. And you can not fail to see when I tell you how it 
works. Suppose a man goes there and makes an application for 
u loan. It may be that he will have to have it at once, at that 
hour. The cashier of the bank sends out for the executive com- 
mittee, calls the executive committee together 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. We have got no executive committee. 

Mr. COX. Or, he sends for a majority of the directors and 


lays the 3 5 before them. 

Mr. LOC WOOD. They may be 10 miles away, and he can 
not get them. They have other business that they are attend- 
ig Fe They may be in New York or in Philadelphia. 

r.COX. Then do you think that the depositors should run 
the risk of sor, aeie money for the accommodation of the of- 
ficers of the bank? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Who has any more interest than the 
president? He is the largest stockholder in the bank and liable 
not only for the amount of his stock, but for an equal amount in 
excess of that. 

: Mr. COX. The man most interested in the bank is the depos- 
tor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman permit an inguirv? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 
` Mr. BINGHAM. What paragraph of this bill includes direc- 
tors? 

Mr. COX. I think the original language of the bill included 
them, but they are now included by amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Now, I want to put this practical proposi- 
tion to the gentleman—— 

Mr, COX. That is right. That is the kind of question Ilike. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am a director of a bank 


cial com- | 


Mr. COX. So was I, until sent here. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I do not say thit Iam personally; but lam 
a B 7 5 my proposition in that way. 
r. COX. Well, I was a director of a bank. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Lam a director of a bank and I am also a 


stockbroker, doing a large stockbroking business. The mar- 
ketis an active market. At I or 2o'clock in the day my cus- 
tomers come in and buy large amounts of stocks and sell hans 
amounts of stocks. Between 2 and half past 20 clock I have to 
take the securities that I have bought for my customers on a mar- 
gin (the universal way of doing such business) and go to the 
banks and borrow $100,000, $200,000, $303,000, often larger 
amounts, for which I give the best gilt-edged collateral in the 
market. Now, how amI to do that business if I have to wait for 
aquorum. Three o’clock comes, and if I have not placed my 
stock and secured my customers and covered my margins, what 
am I to do? I put that to the gentleman as a business proposition. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Stop stock gambling. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, it is not stock gambling. I have de- 
scribed a very ordinary transaction m New York, or Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, or any of the other large cities where such 
transactions often cover millions of dollars. 

Mr. COX. Iam aware of that. But what ought that man to 
do, that broker who wanted the money, and what ought the 
cashier to do in a good, solvent, well-regulated bank? When 
the broker comes and makes his application for a loan to meet 
the transactions of the day, they ought to get the executive 
board together; and I never saw a bank in my life, even in the 
rural districts, where you could not get an executive board of 
two members together. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You can not do it in the great cities. 

Mr. COX. Why not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Because the men are engaged in their regular 
vocations. A directorship ina bankis nota paying employment. 

Mr. COX. Is not banking a vocation? : 

Mr. BINGHAM. A director is paid no sal 

Mr. COX. He gets his salary the way o 
profits. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the interest upon his money. 

Mr. COX. Can you tell me of any case where they could not 
get two members of the board together? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I say they do not do it. 

aS COX. Oh, I know they do not do it; but could they not 
do it? 

Mr. LANE. They can make their presidentand a clerk their 
executive committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Supposing the gy tine 

Mr. LANE. Su e any committee ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If any of those men are dishonest you 
are left just where you are now. 

Mr. COX. Except that when the president or cashier goes to 
borrow money—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He acts on his own loan. 

Mr. COX. No. The application is filed in the minutes and it 
is known. Before I pass from the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. aster | want to say that I have 
never heard of a national bank president being engaged in the 
brokerage business. It would be a very suspicious circumstance 
to find one so engaged. 

Mr. BINGHAM. To find adirector of a bank in the brokerage 
business? 

Mr. COX. No; the president of a bank. 

Mr. MEYER. Would not the provisions of this bill be pro- 
hibitory for a gentleman circumstanced as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] has described? Could he obtain 
any loan at all if he should have the misfortune to be a director 
of the bank? ~ 

Mr. COX. Oh, no. It is not intended to prohibit him from 
obtaining a loan. 

Mr. MEYER. He might make a loan, but he could not pos 
sibly be permitted to overdraw, no matter how good his collat- 
erals might be. 

Mr. COX. And that is exactly right. No officer of a bank 
should be permitted to overdraw. 

Mr. MEYER. But is it not apparent that the director of a 
bank has no executive functions? His function is merely ad- 
visory, and that being so, why should he, if he is a clientof the 
bank, be treated worse because he happens to be a director than 
any ordinary patron of the bank would be treated? 

Mr.COX. There is noreasonexceptthat heis a trustee under 


“dividends and 


the law. Every court in the United States has decided that he 
is a trustee or a quasi trustee. Now, when he comes to borrow 
he makes his application in writing, and there is a record of it. 
The only difference between the manner of dealing with him 
and the manner of dealing with any other patron of the bank is 
that his application is brought home to the knowledge of the 
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directors, 
but them. 

And when gentlemen reflect a moment on what has happened 
in banking matters within the last six or eight months they 
must recognize that this is one of the wisest provisions thatcan 
be incorporated in our laws. And it will not hurt anybody in 
the world who is trying to be honest. 

Mr. MEYER. -I agree with the gentleman that every safe- 

uard should be thrown around the operations of our ks; 
But it seems to me that this bill, in the proper and natural con- 
struction of its language, will discriminate againsta man simply 
because he is a director of the bank. 

Mr. COX. We do not undertake to do es of that kind. 

Mr. MEYER. Itabsolutely prohibits a director from arrang- 
ing for an overdraft by the deposit of securities which would be 
accepted from an ordinary customer of the bank. Allow me to 
read that portion of the bill. 

Mr. CO. The gentleman need not do so. The provision 
simply is that wherever an officer of the bank is concerned he 
can not overdraw. 
oe MEYER. Allow me to read from page 2, beginning at 

e 24: 


No such association shall permit its president, its vice- ent, its cashier, 
or any of its directors, or any of its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, serv- 
ces or other persons in itsemploy to become Liable to it by reason of over- 

wn account. 


Mr. COX. That is what I stated—that no director or other 
officer is allowed to make an overdraft. 

Mr. MEYER. But 8 a broker, who happens to be a di- 
rector of the bank, finds himself toward the close of the day in 
want of a large amount of money, as has been illustrated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He to the bank and asks 

rmission to overdraw, but though he may offer to deposit col- 

teral securities the value of which is twice the amount of the 
pro overdraft, yet under this clause he n under 
such circumstances from securing the overdraft. 

Mr. COX. iS Se that so? 

Mr. MEYER. cause the provision distinctly states 

Mr. COX. Iam asking the gentleman as to the reason of the 
1 His conclusion in regard to the construction of this 

ill is right; the only controversy between him and myself is 
whether the proposition of the bill is right or wrong. I say it 
is right. When the man overdraws, whose money does he get 
from the bank? As a rule it is the money of the depositors; and 
the directors have the custody of that money as trustees. Now, 
why should we confer upon an officer of the bank the power of 
absorbing the funds of innocent depositors upon whose money 
the bank is making its profits? 

Mr. BINGHAM. hy does not the gentleman extend the 
provision to stockholders as well as directors? 

Mr. COX. Why, sir, the stockholder, unless he is a director 
of the bank, has but one function to perform, and that is to vote 
for directors. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I agree to that proposition; yet the stock- 
holder of a bank generally has a larger privilege than the or- 
dinary borrower. 

Mr. COX. But the stockholder is nota trustee for the depos- 
itors of the bank, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; he always is. 

Mr. COX. The stockholder? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If I am a stockholder of a bank, I have a 
closer relation with the bank than the mere depositor. 

Mr. COX. The law has settled the proposition that so far as 
the directors are concerned they are quasi trustees for the bank. 
Who ever heard of a stockholder being regarded as a trustee for 
the bank? If that were so, I would not be a stockholder of any 
bank on earth. The stockholder delegates his power to the di- 
rector of the bank, and that is the end of his function in the mat- 
ter. Now the object of the law is that when the director as- 
sumes his duties as such he shall not abuse them, 

Mr. BINGHAM. One question. The gentleman has had bank- 
win, Fag Dek ae? as he states—— 

r. COX. Not much. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not a fact that if I am a large stock- 
holder in a bank of which you are a director, you are more dis- 
posed to discount my notes than the notes of a man who is not a 
stockholder? Is not that a fact in practical life? 

Mr. COX. I think that is true; but I think that is one of the 
evils of the present system. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is human nature. 

Mr. COX. Human nature is pretty bad in some respects and 
pretty good in others. Our personal interests generally control 
us in matters of that sort. I concede that when a man owns the 
majority of the stock he has power toelect himself a director or 
other officer, and in this way may exercise great power. Now, if 
we put no restrictions on him by law, what becomes of the in- 
terests of the depositors? ‘ 


And it is done privately. Nobody knows about it 


Mr. BAILEY. No person, under the existing law, can bor- 
row more than 10 per cent of the capital stock of the bank. 

Mr. COX. That is a fact. But one person may own nine- 
tenths of the stock. Now, suppose a stockholder elects himself 
as a director, and by means of his power as an officer makes a 
big loan to himself, where is the security for your depositors? 

r. BINGHAM. The matter would be disposed of according 
to the regular rule. 

Mr. COX. The regular rule, as we propose now to make it, 
will be that he shall make his ced aay oat regularly, so that the 
minutes of the bank will show what has become of the money. 
And the history of national banks in this country shows thatin 
two-thirds of the cases where they have become insolvent the 
money has been stolen by the officers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not quite as large a percentage as that. 

Mr. COX. Well, the 1 says about two-thirds. 
oo HALL of Missouri. e Comptroller says in almost every 

tance. 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. S er, my object in presenting this 
bill I have explained sufficiently and clearly 

Mr. B X. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true that in almost every instance 
where a bank becomes insolvent the officers have violated the 
law on the statute books? Is not that the casein nearly every 
instance? 

Mr. COX. I answer affirmatively; for here to-day, in this ori- 
sis, there is hardly a national bank officer in the United States 
that is not indictable for violation of the law. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it is now half t 4 
o’clock, I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee, and it is 
evident he can not complete the bill to-night. I suggest that, 
if it suits his convenience, he move an adjournment and let this 
matter come up to-morrow. 

Mr. COX. Iam perfectly willing to be governed by the judg- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will make the motion if the gen- 
tleman does not desire to do it. 

Mr. COX. Personally I have no objection, but I hear some 
objection from other members around me. Still, it looks to me 
as if we ought to dis of this bill in a few minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It seems to me that you can not 
complete it to-night. I wish to yield a part of my time to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAINER] and other gentlemen, 
and it is now, as I have said, half past 4 o'clock. 

a SPRINGER. You might go on for an hour longer this 
evening. 

Mr. COX. I submit to the gentleman that to-morrow we will 
take a vote on the bill at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, Ido not know. A discussion 
of the matter may make us desire not to vote on it at that time. 
The morning hour may consume a considerable length of time. 
Of course the gentleman has it in his power to call the previous 
question at any time that he chooses. 

Mr. COX. Ido not desire to cut any one off. I think the dis- 
cussion will strengthen the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the purpose of testing the 
sense of the House I move that we now adjourn. 

Mr. COX. I think we ought to go on until 5 o’clock at least. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON of Illinois was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I can have 
the attention of the House for a few minutes I think I can get 
through in a very short time. 

I have certainly no desire to antagonize any legislation that 
will amend the law where it is now at fault. But while that is 
true, I submit to the gentleman from Tennessee that there is no 
legislation that will keep a thief from stealing provided he has 
the opportunity to steal: and I submit further to him that the 
national-bank law as it now stands is quite sufficient, and the 
penalties are quite sufficient, to secure, first, the depositors, and 
secondly, the stockholders, against loss, provided the law is com- 
pa with, and that a failure to comply with the law will, if the 

w be enforced, now subject the officer or director to punishment. 

But, sir, the objection I have to this legislation, the objection 
that occurs to my mind js that it will not be any more effective 
in protecting the public than the present law, while at the same 
time it will embarrass honest men in the prosecution of the or- 
dinary business affairs of the country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand your objection is this, that the 
present laws, if lived up to, are sufficient to protect the bank? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. And that when the law says a bank shail not 
loan more than a certain amount of its deposits, that that affords 
a sufficient protection to the depositors? 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then what is the use of having an examina- 
tion of the banks by an officer of the Government authorized by 
3 make such examination to see if the officers live up to the 
law 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Ah! but that is a matter of admin- 
istration. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is not this in the same line? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. No, this is nota matter of admin- 
istration, but of legislation. 

Mr. BRYAN, Butisit not enacted for the same purpose that 
bank examinations are ordered, to compel the officers of the 
bank to live up to the law? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. No; thisis 55 law. 
They have laws already on the statute books which protect the 
banks and the depositors. 

Now, I think the law, as J said before, is quite sufficient. Let 
me refer to that for a moment. A national bank is organized 
and the stock is taken and paid for. The stockholder becomes 
liable to every depositor to the amount of his stock and as much 
more. Then the stockholders meet and they create the direc- 
tory, a the directors, after their election, create the officers of 
the bank. A 

Now, I undertake to say that in the case of the Fidelity Bank 
of Cincinnati, in the case of the Spring Garden Bank, and in 
the case of the Boston bank, the parties have been indicted and 
convicted, and lately were or now are in the penitentiary. 

Mr. COX. In the case of the Boston bank the president has 
been acquitted, and is as clear and clean of any difficulty as you 
or I, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. My recollection was that some of 
the officers of that bank were convicted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Did not Secretary Carlisle make a thorough 
examination into that case? : 

Mr. COX. No; the examination of that bank was made by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in the last Congress. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Did not Secretary Carlisle go there? 

Mr.CGX. Why, no; the bank was broken, and the whole thing 
occurred before Mr. Carlisle went into office. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not as Secretary of the Treasury, but did 
he not go there in connection with the matter? 

Mr. COX. I have stated e of the matter. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. recollection was that the offi- 
cers of that bank had been convicted; but let that be as it may, 
no breach of trust or theft in one case or a dozen cases is suffi- 
cient excuse for a general rule covering between four and five 
thousand banks, and n the banking busi- 
ness of a country of 65,000, of people. The bill-holder is 
always secure in case of failure, and the depositor is almost in- 
variably secure. Very rarely indeed does the depositor lose a 
dollar. Sofar as I know, during this present almost unexampled 
depression the depositors of failed banks either have been or 
are to be paid in full. 

Mr. COX. Let me direct the attention of the gentleman to 
the point. It is conceded, so far as the bill-holder is concerned, 
that he is protected under our laws. Now you come to the de- 
positor, and how do zou make his deposit good? It is by an as- 
sessment on the stockholders, who are liable for the amount of 
stock subscribed, and for an equal amount besides. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Now, here are a number of stockholders, fifty or 
a hundred of them, oniro outside, who have no connection 
with the actual conduct of the business of the bank. , The presi- 
dent and directors run that. Now, suppose the cashier of the 
bank steals the money. I callitstealing because that is about as 
good a word as I know f 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. COX. You make your assessment on these stockholders 
who have nothing to do with the conduct of the business, and 
that is the way you make the depositors good? Now, my prop- 
osition is to cut off the president, 5 cashier, and 
other officers from the chance to steal under the form of loaning 
the money to themselves without the directors knowing any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The geaneman proposition is to 
enact this legislation for the benefit of the stockholder. The 
bill-holder is secured. 

Mr. COX. And the depositor, in the way I have stated. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The depositor is secured 

Mr. BRYAN. How? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. He is secured first by the capital, 
second by the surplus, and third by an assessment on the stock- 
holders equal to the amount of their stock. 

Mr. BRYAN, Take the case in our city, where the stock was 
owned largely by the president and cashier, and where the pres- 
ident took the money. After he tookit hisstock was worthless, 


because he had borrowed more than the amount of his stock, or 
rather taken it from the bank, and he was not good for any ere 
of the 100 per cent, because nothing could be collected from 
him; and instead of the $300,000 nominal capital being there as 
security for the ier ne the men who had borrowed the 
money from the bank being themselves the holders of the stock 

when you could not collect their debts from them you could not 
collect the extra hundred per cent. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Has there been any loss to the de- 
positors of that bank? 

Mr. BRYAN. They have been paid 10 per cent, so far. We 
do not know what else they will get. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentlemanknows whether the 
r that they will be paid or not? 

Mr. BRYAN. It is not expected that they will be paid in full. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. It is not expected that they will 
get 25 per cent of their deposits. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What was the capital of that bank? 

Mr. BRYAN. Three hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman has stated one case 
where he says there is doubt whether the depositors will be paid 
or not. That is one bank, with $300,000 capital; but there are 
between four thousand and five thousand banks scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, and because there 
was a theft in the one bank that he speaks of he would ap ly 
rules, which it seems to me are onerous, to the whole ban fox 
business of the country, while, it makes no difference how oner- 
ous the rules may be made, if the man was a thief he would steal 
the money and cheat the depositors; and you might pile Pelion 
on Ossa, and the thief will still steal. - In the mean time the hon- 
est men, who constitute nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand, and more, are to be embarrassed constantly in the 
transaction of the business of the country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman answer me this question? 
Is not that true in every other department. Do not we compel 
men to put their deeds and mortgages upon record to protect 
society against one dishonest man? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, certainly; the record of in- 
struments constitutes notice in the absence of 180 possession. 

Mr. COX. The Comptroller himself states that nearly every 
one of the broken national banks has been broken by stealing 
the funds of the bank. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Precisely; but where one cent has 
been lost that way to depositors—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Something like $10,000,000 has been lost to de- 
positors since national banks were organized. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am not aware of the amount; but 
even that is a very small loss, indeed, when you consider that 
there are several billions of deposits, active deposits, for over 
thirty years. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Two billions. 

Mr. COX. I bsg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. One billion nine hundred million. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not well to protect against that? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, I will say further, Mr. Speaker, if 
I can have attention of the House 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to as him a question if it is not an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is no interruption. I will an- 
swer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not know that it will be 


exactly germane to this bill. Would it not be a good thing that 


one-half of 1 per cent paid to national banks shall be deposited 
n a protection to the depositors, in the event that the bank should 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman now speaks of a 
proposition which it seems to me might well be considered by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency; one that would be 
good in its operation. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will allow me to say that it is con- 
ene it; but this bill has nothing on the earth to do with 
that. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is a guaranty business. 

Mr. COX. That is the guaranty business. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, who makes the di- 


rector? The stockholder. He is the creator. The director 
may be a large stockholder or a small one. I hope the gentle- 
man sees the point, if he wants to protect the bank. It is the 
any or the stockholder to look after his business, to look after 
his k, and to look after his directory. 

Mr. COX. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but he will 
pardon me, as it seems to turn to a discussion between us. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am not criticising the bill, ex- 
cept in a friendly spirit, as to what I fear would be the opera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. COX. Now, you say let the stockholder look after his 
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bank. Let me say to you that is what this bill means. Here is 
a man who has put his money in the bank in good faith, and we 
he has the right to turn to the minutes and see what is con- 
red there. He does so, and he sees that the directors are 
borrowing the money. When he sees that he begins to be sus- 
icious, and if you do not confer this power and authority by this 
Bill there is no record in the minutes of the bank and the stock- 
holder never sees the directors are borrowing the money. The 
ve you are tal about I am trying to reach. 

Mr. CANNON of Illino: I think I have an idea of a stock- 
holder of a bank. He has not only a duty to PE or but he 
has a right to be informed of the condition of his bank. Jt is 
his duty to meet and to learn the condition of the bank annually; 
tomake a complete and full examination of all the papers, and 
the condition of the bank. Now, the gentleman speaks about 
the conduct of the country banks. I do not think they would be 
very greatly embarrassed by this e It is true that, 
gs» far as I know, but few coun banks have what is known as 
executive committees or a of discounts, 

Mr. COX. Most all of them. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. They have not in my section of 
the country, though Shey may have them in the gentleman's 
section of ike country. ey generally pick outa man for prot 
dent who is a prudent and cautious man, connected with the 
bank, to look after it. He is presumed to be honest, and he is 
gene rally, really and fairly, able to understand the credit of the 
people who apply for money. He acts in a minute, and can yes 
or no. He can say ina minute whether he will discount a note. 
It is not a question of a day or a week, it is not a question of a 
written application, not to be laid before the board of directors, 
but it is yes” or “no.” 

And if that bank retains its business, it must necessarily be 
tf yes ” or ‘‘no” at the time the application is made. Otherwise, 
in the sharp competition that exists, the competing bank gets 
the business. But so far as the country banks are concerned, I 
do not see that 854 are to be much embarrassed by this legis- 
lation. Some friction no doubt it would beget. ere a direc- 
tor would desire a discount, if he needed it to-day he might have 
to wait until to-morrow, or for two days, or until next week, or 
he might go to the rival bank or somewhere else and make his 
discount, because he could not afford to wait. 

But I do believe that this legislation would cause very great 
difficulty in places where large amounts of business are done. [ 
live some 125 miles south of pepe I know something of the 
way business is conducted in thatcity, and it is substantially the 
same as in Buffalo, New York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and 
other large business centers. In those places the transactions 
are very large, and if any officer or all the officers of a bank, or 
anybody in the employ of a bank, or every director of a bank, 
i ko can get an accommodation, must make application in 
writing, stating what the security is, and if then the executive 
board or the board of directors must meetand pass upon that ap- 
plication, after consideration, must pass upon it by a yea-and- 
nay vote which is to be s read upon the record before the dis- 
count can be had, I undertake to say that there is no bank in 
any great financial center that will make the discounts it ought 
tomake to its customers in the ordinary course of business, at 
least to such of its customers as happen to be directors of the 
bank or in its employ: 

Mr. COX. The bill does not require that when the applica- 
tion is made to the executive board it shall be approved by the 
directors. The executive board makes its report of the appli- 
cation to the directors and a record is made of the transaction. 
Now, I venture to say that you can not find a bank in Chic: 
that has not an executive board that can be got together in fif- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have some little practical knowl- 
edge about the way such things are done in the Chicago banks; 
not a great deal, for I 4m not a banker, but I have done more or 
less banking business. 

A MEMBER.. On the other side of the counter. 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. Yes; on the other side of the 
counter, as the gentleman says. I have borrowed money in 


* Chicago and I may do so 
A Meas 


again. 
ER. You can't do it now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have burrowed at times larger 
sums than I could borrow on my individual credit. How did I 
do it? Istep into one of those great banks and said, “I have 
such and such security as collateral and want so much money,” 
and I always got my answer at once. Applications for accom- 
modation do not wait the action of boards of directors day after 


day. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Your collaterals were good. That is what 


helped you out. [Laughter.] 
Mr. GANNON of Illinois. Yes; the security was good. Yet 


the gentleman [Mr. Cox] says now that a man who is in the 
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employ of any of these banks, or who is a director in a bank, 
shall not have that privilege. All I have to say is that, in my 
opinion, this legislation will drive away those people who are 
desirable as customers of those banks and will send their busi- 
ness to rival banks in which they haveno interest, or will drive 
them out of any connection with the banks. 

In the mean time the gentleman may enact his law, he may 
put in the strongest safeguards and penalties that he can dis- 
cover, and after he has made them tenfold stronger than his 
bill proposes to make them, he will be exactly where he started. 
That is, if a thief gets into a position of trust or profit he will 
steal and take the chances, as such men have done in the past. 
But you say he will go to the penitentiary. Well, so he will 
under the present law. And while the thief will continue to 
steal, this legislation will embarrass the legitimate business of 
the country. 

We have aComptroller of the Currency who has ample powers 
now, and let me say that in the main the representative Comptrol- 
lersof the Currency who have filled that great office have been 
valuable and efficient officers, commencing with Hugh McCul- 
lough and including the present incumbentof the office, one of the 
most valuable Comptrollers, in my opinion, so far as I am able to 
judge, that we have had. The law issufficient now, in my opinion, 
for this purpose, and he is executing it. The lawissufficient to 
give him knowledge of whether any bank is good or bad. He 
can have the form of the reports changed in order to get more 
information. He has added to the requirements of such reports. 

The banks are now required to report five times a year, and 
there must be a definite report as to the very kind of Habilit 
which the gentleman seeks to reach by this provision. There 
no question in the world that the Comptroller has the right now, 
under existing law, to require a report upon that point, and he 
may go further and require it to be published if he chooses. I 
see no objection to the publication, and it seems to me that the 
Comptroller of the Currency, inawise administration of the law, 
might require such publication. 

In addition to that, he sends out his bank examiners at least 
once a year; and he can call from time to time for special re- 
ports. What we want is a thorough, vigilant administration of 
the law. I do not aim to cast stones at anybody who has held 
that great office of Comptroller of the Currency. I say again 
that in the main the administration of that office has been wise; 
and in my judgment it is wise now. 

Mr. of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me a sin- 
gle suggestion? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. As I understand, the gentleman has 
no criticism to offer upon this bill except that it tends to em- 
barrass the directors or other officers of the bank in obtaining 
ordinary loans from the bank. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Thatit tends to embarrass the or- 
dinary business of the country. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Now, the provision of which the gen- 
tleman complains will not affect anyone except the directors or 
other officers. These persons being alone subjected to the o 
eration of this proposed law, does not the gentleman think it 
wise to have a provision of this kind so that these bank officers 
may know that when they want to borrow money they must 
make written 5 two days beforehand? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have just stated in substance 
that no man doing a great business in a city like Chicago, in the 
stock market or on the board of trade, or in dry goods, in wheat, 
in corn, or a thousand other products, can tell two days before- 
hand what amount of money he may need to transact his busi- 


ness on a given day. 8 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. Conceding that this limitation will 
impose some inconvenience upon this single class of people—the 
directors or other officers of the bank—suppose there may be 
some little inconvenience to them in requiring this written ap- 
plication for a loan to be made two days beforehand—will not 
this inconvenience be counterbalanced by the good that may 
spring from such a ay bee especially in view of the fact stated 
by the Comptroller of the Currency in his report that in almost 
every instance the investigation of the affairs of an insolvent 
bank has disclosed the fact that the directors or other officers 
have too freely used the funds of the bank for their own purposes: 
Is it not wise for us to impose this requirement upon these com- 
paratively few individuals in order that we may protect the mil- 
lions of stockholders and depositors? 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In my ju ent, no; because the 
rovision will notsecure the protection which is sought. There 
hes not been a word, so far as I have been able to find, from the 
present Comptroller of the Currency recommending the passage 
ofthis bill. During the recent panic and depression that officer 
has had wonderfully grave and onerous duties to perform. He 
has not yet made his report. Lou bring in here a bill of this kind 
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without a word of commendation or recommendation from him 
in favor of its passage. So far as I know, it does not appear to 
have been referred to him. 

Mr. COX. Preceding Comptrollers did recommend it. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, the whole burden of the song 
in favor of this measure—the only practical reason offered in its 
favor—is that it is calculated to protect, not the bill-holder, not 
the depositor, but the stockholder. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The stockholder and the See 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The depositor is substantially pro- 
tectedanyhow. It has been stated here that during thirty years, 
with all the enormous deposits which have been made during 
that time, the whole loss to depositors has been only $10,000,000. 
I have not looked into the matter, but it seems to me probable 
that the real amount is less than that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Justa little less. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Let that be as it may, the amount 
of loss to the depositors has been comparatively very small. 
There has been a much larger amount of loss, no doubt, to the 
stockholders whose stock has been swept away by the failure of 
banking institutions, and who, besides, have to pay assess- 
ments. 

Mr.COX. Let me ask the gentleman who got that ten millions 
of the depositors’ money? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I really do not know. 

Mr. COX. About eight millions of it went to the officers of 
the banks, and that is just what we are now ng to prevent. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And the officers of the banks, in 
the main, went to the penitentiary. And so they would again if 
you amend the law. I think that is a sufficient answer. You 
make the law to catcha thief, and youembarrass honest men and 
do not prevent the thief from pursuing his operations. That is 


the trouble. 
Mr. COX. If it will suit the gentleman from Illinois to con- 
„I will move that the House 


clude his remarks in the mor 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That will suit me very well, and I 
will yield for that motion. 

Mr. COX. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Underclause 20f Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3947) for the 
relief of James P. McIntire, removing charge of desertion; and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 

W were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
r. FYAN: A bill (H. R. 4004) to return money to settlers 
on Government lands—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 4005) to provide for the 
coinage of silver doliars and for maintaining them at par—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky (by request); A bill (H. R. 4006) to 

vide a mode for the consideration of certain awards of the 
urt of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 4007) for the admission of Okla- 
homa Territory as a State into the Union—to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 4008) to prohibit the further 
issue of bonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A joint resolution (H. Res. 77) confer- 
ring diplomas upon designers, inventors, and expert s— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following ti- 
tles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of Frank J. 
Metcalf—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 4010) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Mrs. Eliza McCay, of Mississippi—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEYER: A bill (H. R. 4011) for the relief of C. Au- 
gusta Urquhart—to the Committee on War Claims 


By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of 
Thorwald Olsen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4013) to release and 
turn over to Mrs. Mary O, Augusta certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Committee on the Distrigt of Columbia. 


By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4014) 
granting a pension to Celeste A. Boughton, widow of Byt. Brig. 

en. Horace Boughton, late of the United States Army, retired— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Article XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

y Mr. CRISP (by request): Petition of the Nebraska Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, asking the repeal of the 
Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Three several petitions of window-glass 
workers of the Twenty-second Congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania, against any change in the tariff schedule on glass bottles 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: Petition of the Granite Cutters’ Union of 
San Franciseo, of the Plasterers’ Union of San Francisco, of 
the Plasterers’ International Union, of the Carpenters and Join- 
ers’ Union, of the Stonecutters’ Union, and of the Painters and 
Decorators’ Union, all of San Francisco, Cal., in favor of the im- 
mediate enforcement of the Geary exclusion act—to the Com- 
mittee on Fore Affairs. 


By Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the cigar 
manufacturers of the city of Philadelphia, in favor of a reduc- 
tion on leaf tobacco waite 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, October 17, 1893. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, [ rise to suggest some inaccu- 
racies in the Journal of the p sof yesterday. There 
are, in my judgment, numerous inaccuracies. One 1 will call 
attention to, found on page 2545 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana suggests the want 
ofaquorum. The Secretary will cail the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

The names follow, which I will not read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum of the Senate is not present. 


I think that is incorrect. It is true there were but forty-two 
Senators who answered to their names, but there were more 
than forty-two Senators present in the Chamber—more than a 
quorum here. 

At6:30last evening, when the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW] suggested the lack of a quorum, stating that there 
were but 31 Senators present, the Presiding Officer stated, after 
the roll call: 

Forty-two Senators have answered to their names. A quorum of the Sen- 
ate is not present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Imoye that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request 
the presence of absent Senators. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr FRYE, and Mr. MARTIN entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Then I offered the following order: 


Mr. DOLPH. I desire to offer an order for the action of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed order will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

‘* Whereas on the call of the Senate justhad Senatofs ALLEN and KYLE were 
present in the Senate Chamber and did not answer when their names were 
called; and whereas they are still present: 

“Ordered, That the names of said Senators ALLEN and KYLE be recorded in 
connection with said roll call to show their presence. 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] said: 

Isuppose that under the rules of the Senatea Senator who does not answer 
his name upon a call of the roll is absent. I do not know of any reason why 
my distinguished friend should select me and the Senator from South Dakota 
as the objects of his displeasure. 

It is sufficient to state that the Chair ruled that this was a res- 
olution which must go over under objection. Idid not think so. 
I thought it was an order and pertained to that roll call, and must 
necessarily be considered, if at all, in connection with it. But 
it has gone over one day; and I now raise the point of order that 
the Journal is incorrect in not showing the presence of the Sena- 
tors named in the preamble of the order, whose names I asked 
to have entered; the remark of at least one of the Senators 
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named, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], showing he 
was still in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. President, the business of the Senate presents to the coun- 
try an extraordinary spectacle. We were summoned on the 7th 
of August by the President of the United States to deal with the 
question of the purchase of silver bullion and asked to repeal the 
purchasing clause of what is known as the Sherman act. 

Mr. MORGAN. And to deal with the tariff. 

Mr: DOLPH. Very little was said about the tariff. The tariff 
was relegated to the rear. We have been in session over ten 
weeks, with a Democratic majority. Wehave twenty-six Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber who are understood to be in 
favor of repealing the purchasing clause of that act, and are 
ready to follow the chairman of the Finance Committee in any 
measure suggested to bring a vote upon the question. Many of 
us have been up without sleep for from thirty to thirty-six hours 
at one time, and we have held extraordinarily long sessions of 
the Senate and have been unable to reach avote, It has become 
apparent that if Senators can talk indefinitely, if they can read 
from books and read newspaper articles without limit, and the Sen- 
ate is not to amend its rules or to put some different construction 
on its present rules than has heretofore been placed upon them, we 
must drift down the current of endless talk without accomplish- 
ing any result. 

f think I may say for the great majority of the twenty-six 
Senators on this side of the Chamber who are in favor of repeal- 
ing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act that they would 
be willing to vote and to cobperate with the political majority in 
the Senate to secure some rule to limit debate, notwithstanding 
it may happen that such a rule might work against them in meas- 
ures which may come up at the praon session of Congress to 
which they are not committed and which they do not favor. 

Mr. President, look atthe ridiculous position the Senate occu- 

ies bofore the country. A Senator will rise in his place in this 
Bhamber and suggest the lack of a quorum. Immediately a 
roll call is ordered, and he and others do not answer to their 
names, and the Presiding Officer announces that no quorum is 
present, although there isa quorum, The Senators are in their 
seats, as is obvious toevery Senator on the floor. Then, as there 
is no quorum announced as present, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance rises and moves that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. Why, 
what a farce, when there are enough Senators in the Chamber 
and present who do not answer to their names to make a quorum, 
to s nd the Sergeant-at-Arms out to request the attendance of 
absent Senators! : 

What a ridiculous position the Senate occupies in sending out 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators when it will not insist that the Sergeant-at-Arms shall 
use the force necessary to bring Senators to the bar of the Sen- 
ate, 

Go a step further. Suppose he brings them. Suppose we di- 
rect the Sergeant-at-Arms to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. Suppose they refuse to obey the request and we au- 
thorize him to bring them in, and he brings them in, and they 
stand hers mute before the Senate and refuse to answer to 
their names or to vote, and the Senate tales no steps to deal 
with them. 

Mr. President, that is disorderly conduct. It is a violation of 
the spirit of the rules of the Senate. That course is bringin 
the Senate into disrepute in the country and bringing scanda. 
upon the Senate. Iam myself getting very tired of this sort of 
thing. I think it is about time that the Senate shall show a 
little backbone, because it has never had any on such ques- 
tions. Since Ihave been here it never has had any. Ifa Senator 
refuses to vote, let him be dealt with. If a Senator refuses to 
answer a roll call of the Senate, then I think it is the duty of the 
Chair to order his name entered; and at the very first good op- 

ortunity I have I shall so move, and if the Chair does not order 
it I shall appeal to the Senate and huve a vote. If Senators are 
present and do not vote, I think it is the right of the Senate to 
order it. And now, upon the question of the approval of the 
Journal, I ask that my order of yesterday be considered, so that 
the question as to who were present on that roll call may be de- 
termined before the Journal is approved. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sorry the Senator from Oregon is tired, 
and being tired I think the best remedy would be to sit down 
me rest. [Laughter.] It would bea relief to him and to the 

nate. 

Now, the scolding of this morning and criticism of the Journal 
is not merited by any existing fact. The Journal recites the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of yesterday and recites them accurately. 
The whole point of the Senator’s discussion is that in violation 
of the rules of this body the Presiding Officer shall, regardless 
of the roll call, look around, hunt up, and see if he can not count 
somebody whom the roll call does not show has answered. When 


the Senate determines that the Presiding Officer shall look over 
the body and countfor himself to ascertain who is here and who 
is not here, make your rules that way, and the Presiding Officer 
will doubtless execute them, whosoever he may be; but until 
some rule authorizes that proceeding the Senator from Oregon 
and the rest of the world had just as well recognize the fact that 
no man who will ever occupy that chair will assume any such 
authority. : 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have often wondered what 
would become of the Senate and the country if the Senator from 
Tennessee should happen to die. He supposes that he embodies 
all knowledge on parliamentary subjects and almost everything 
in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. That will largely depend upon whether the 
Senator from Oregon will survive. 

Mr. DOLPH. I submit this morning with as much grace as 
possible to the correction which has been administered by the 
venerable Senator. The present proposition is not that the Chair 
shall count members to make a quorum. The present proposi- 
tion of mine is that my order of yesterday is in order before the 
minutes are approved, and that the Senate itself can order that 
those Senators who were on the floor, as the RECORD shows they 
were, those Senators who 8 knows were on the floor at 
the time the roll call was had, shall not be entered as havin 
responded to the roll call, but that their names shall be entere 
in the record in connection with the roll call to show that the 
were present. That is all there isof it; and it is a matter whic 
the Senate has a a to decide upon. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that the Senator from Oregon 
has had a little tough experience on that line in the past. I 
should be very glad to ask him if he did not once try to induce 
some newspaper men to answer questions, 

Mr. DOLPH. Unless the Senator wants me to violate the 
rules of the Senate he had better not ask me in public to do so. 
The matter to which he refers was executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all; it was discussed in open session. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not. I think the Senator is mistaken, 
I think the Senator is talking about something he should not 
talk about in open session. I never claimed that the Senate had 
any backbone. That is not the first instance in which the Sen- 
ate has shown it had no backbone. They authorized me to pro- 
ceed and then backed squarely down. 

Mr. BUTLER, I have no desire to violate any of the rules 
about secret sessions, but my recollection is that that matter 
was discussed in open session. The Senator from Oregon showed 
a good deal of backbone at that time, but his backbone gave 
way, and I think his backbone will give way now when he at- 
tempts to coerce a brother Senator on this floor to conform to 
his arbitrary rule. There is no authority in the Presiding Ofi- 
cer and there is no authority in the Senate to do what he wants 
done; and when he tries to accomplish that purpose I think the 
session will be prolonged very much beyond a reasonable limit. 
It is quite unnecessary for the Senator to get up and lecture 
Senators upon this floor who are at least his equals so far as the 
Senate is concerned. When he attempts to apply the lash and 
to apply arbitrary rules he will find resistance in a quarter 
where he least expects it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Lask unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement of the parliamentary position of the question now pre- 
sented to the Chair, as I was in the chair at the time the ruling 
was made to which the Senator from Oregon refers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. FAULKNER, As IL understand the Senator from Oregon, 
he presents the question, first, that the Journal should be cor- 
rected, because of an inaccuracy which appears upon the face of 
it as to facts which took place in yesterday’s session. In order 
to sustain a correction of the Journal, he must show that facts 
are not accurately stated in the Journal; and in order to show 
that he must convince the Presiding Officer and the Senate, on 
a motion to correct the Journal, that it was the duty of the Chair 
toact upon the suggestion made yesterduy evening that two per- 
sons occupying the positions of Senators upon this floor were 
present in the Chamber when the roll was called and did not 
answer to their names, and that under the rules of the Senate it 
was the duty of the Presiding Officer to have the names of those 
Senators recorded as present and to count them as a part of the 
Senators present so as to constitute a quorum. 

Sir, there can be no belief in the mind of asingle Senator here, 
Lam satisfied there is no belief in the mind of the Senator from 
Oregon at this moment, that there is power in the Presiding Of- 
ficer under the present rules of the Senate to count a Senator as 
present who fails and refuses to answer to his nime. 

Mr. DOLPH. That was not the precise proposition. I had 
not asserted that power. My proposition was that the Senate 
having its attention called at the time to the fact should order it 
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done, not the Presiding Officer. The Senate itself can do many 
things the Presiding Officer can not do. If it is not to change 
the rules and is in order, the Senate can at any time pass on the 
question and at least direct the names to be entered on the Jour- 
nal, just as it could make a rule on that subject. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The correctness of the ruling of the Chair 
is of course admitted. He has no power under the rules tocount 
a quorum by counting Senators who failed and refused to answer 
to their names. Consequently there is no error there. 

Now, the Senator claims that under the resolution which he 
offered it was then the duty of the Chair to submit that resolu- 
tion at that time to the Senate and ask the Senate to pass upon 
the question whether it was proper that the names of those 
Senators should be entered on the Journal and counted so as to 
make a quorum. If there is no rule that justifies the counting 
of Senators under these circumstances, was not the Chair cor- 
rect in his ruling that under a resolution of that character it 
must under objection go over until the next morning? 

If that ruling is correct and the resolution goes over by all 
rules until the next morning, I suggest the point of order to the 
Chair whether this even is the time when the resolution can be 
considered. All resolutions that go over under objection from 
one day to another under the rules of the Senate can not be laid 
before the Senate until after the morning business is completed. 
Consequently as it is in the form of aresolution and was properly 
subject to an objection, as [think there can be no question what- 
ever, because it necessarily must amend and add to the present 
rules of the Senate, it can not be in order now. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose the Senator will admit that if it is to 
be considered at all, to hive any practical effect it must be con- 
sidered now, before the minutes are approved, because if consid- 
ered afterwards it would be futile. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I do not admit any such proposition for 
the simple reason that I claim if the resolutionis adopted by the 
Senate it changes the rules of the Senate. It introduces a new 
feature into our rules which has never had any place there here- 
tofore. Consequently it was properly sent over until to-day un- 
der objection, and having gone over under objection it can not 
be even laid before the Senate for consideration until after the 
morning business. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from West Virginia will allow 
me to suggest as an additional objection, that if this paper means 
anything the Senator is quite right in assuming that it means 
achange of the rules. Rule XL expressly provides that one 
day’s written notice shall be given before any such resolution 
can be considered. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It was under that view of the rules of the 
Senate, I will state, that the Chair sustained the objection and 
held that it would have to go over until the next day. 

Now, the Senator must go a little furtherin his ussion of 
this resolution than he does when he claims that if a Senator is 
present his name should be recorded and counted as part of those 
present to constitute a quorum. Where is it to stop? Suppose 
we are on a yea-and-nay vote upon a resolution, or amendment, 
or the passage of a bill. A Senator sits quietly in his seat here 
and refuses to answer. He votes neither yea nor nay. How are 
you to count him present under those circumstances? On which 
side of the question are you to put him, on the nay or the yea 
side? Yet those questions are involved in this resolution. 

But I suggest that under the view which I take of this matter 
the discussion can not really proceed without unanimous con- 
sent, for the simple reason that it does not come properly before 
the Senate at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia that this questioncomes before the Chair 
and the Senate upon the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon 
that the Journal is not correct. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to move toamend the Journal by the insertion 
of the names upon the paper he submitted. It occurs to the 
Chair that before the formal approval of the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings this is the proper time to consider such a mo- 

n 


tion. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to this 

uestion, which is a very narrow one, if I can have the atten- 
tion of my honorable friend from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER], who wasin the chair yesterday when the transaction oc- 
curred; and I shall endeavor to argue it good-naturedly, as the 
Senator from West Virginia did, because there is nothing to get 
heated about on this particular point that I can see. 

The Journal, when there is a yea-and-nay vote on which no 
quorum votes, is made up in this way: 8 

The number of Senators voting not constituting a quorum. 

It is very clear that that is correct. Nobody will doubt that 
it is a correct narrative of the transaction. The only thing we 
can see about is whether the Journal contains a correct narra- 
tive of the transaction. Nothing else isin order now. We all 
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agree to that way. But when the roll is called—I will read one 
passage from the Journal as an instance of several: 

The Presiding Officer directed the roll to be called, when 42 Senators an- 
swered to their names. 

The number of Senators present not constituting a quorum, 

On motion by Mr. VOORHEES, etc. 

Now I understand the point of the Senator from Oregon, which 
is the only point which can be open at this time, as ree, as 
the Chair and the Senator from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Tennessee havesaid, is that the Journal does not state that 
a quorum did not answer to their names on the roll call, but it 
simply says, * the number of Senators present not constituting a 

uorum,” and whether that is a correct and true narrative of 
the transaction, when it is obvious to everybody that in addition 
to those who answered to their nameson the roll call there were 
others present in their seats, enough to make up the quorum, 
who did not answer. 

Looking at the strict meaning of language,everybody must 
agree that the Senator from Oregon is right in his criticism, and 
that it should be stated of the result on the roll call as of the 
vote by yeas and nays, ‘‘the number of Senators answering to 
their names not constituting a quorum.” 

Mr. FAULKNER. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question on the word “ present.” 

Mr. HOAR. Not at this time, because I am coming very likely 
1 What the Senator is going to say. On looking at Rule V we 

nd: 

If at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Presiding Officer 
oa sorin wien direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce the 

That is the result of the calling of the roll. 
in the third clause of Rule V. 


Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
no. present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. etc. 

Now, with great deference to my honorable friend from Ore- 
on, and I thoroughly sympathize with him in his general opin- 
on about the attitude of the Senate, and in his indignation, it 

seems to me that upon this particular narrow question the Sec- 
retary of the Senate has kept the Journal accurately in form 
and substance; that is, that the rule clearly means, as it now 
stands, that certainly the Secretary can not disregard the pres- 
ence of a quorum as ascertained by the roll call, and it is not as- 
certained by the Secretary or the President or any Senator look- 
ing around to see who are in their seats. This is what the Jour- 
nal must record; and therefore if we are to get at this matter it 
should not be by an amendmentof the Journal reciting what the 
rule does not cull for, the fact that there were other Senators in 
their seats besides those who answered to their names. The 
Journal merely recites what is ascertained from the roll call; 
and the result which so many of us desire will have to be accom- 
plished by a change in the rules of the Senate. 

If I may be allowed one further. observation, I can understand 
that men in a heated, angry, and earnest political strife receive 
propositions to amend the rules of their proceedings with some- 
thing of heat generated by the particular question; but I believe 
the Senate and the country will in the end see that it is not 

ossible for æ body of eighty-eight men, eighty-eight political 
eaders, eighty-eight men sharing and to some extent creating 
the earnest political feeling which pervades all free people, to 
proceed under a ks of rules which was designed or acted 
upon in the early days of the Republic, when the y was com- 
posed of but twenty-six men. 

Now, our fathers conceived the Senate, and it was the greatest 
political conception of human history. They conceived the 
Senate as a body where consideration, where deliberation, where 
the right of debate, where the right of the minority to be full 
and fairl heard, and to persuade the majority, if it can, shoul 
be sacred and be preserved. I do not believe there is a member 
of this body who wants to change the rules or the practic: of the 
customs so that that right shali be overthrown or in the least 
impaired. But they also conceived this body as a body to be 
governed, after debate, in voting by the opinion of its majority; 
and as a body whose constitutional assent was necessary to carry 
into effect in legislation the will of the people constitutionally 
expressed. And the American people will have that thing done; 
perhaps not this afternoon or to-morrow, perhaps not this week 
or next week, but in the end, on all questions which affect the 
welfare of this people. By rules, through rules, or over rules, 
by the Senate, through the Senate, or over the Senate, the irre- 
sistible will of the majority of the American people will have its 
way. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I desire to say in response to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] that Iam not 
trying to make the rules for the Senate. Iam trying to havea 


Then it goes on, 
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construction put upon the rules of the Senate. So far as the 
threat that if I persist in my course I shall receive opposition 
from unexpected sources is concerned, I desire to say to the 
Senator that I never have endeavored to escape from opposition. 
I will stand alone if I stand right, and I am not to be scared by 
any such suggestion as that. 

My proposition this morning is that the order offered yester- 
gay oven if it had to go over until to-day, is an order for to-day. 
If it is not conside in connection with the approval of the 
minutes on the roll call which gave rise to it, of course the ob- 
ject will not be obtained, the result willamount to nothing. After 


the Journal has been approved, the Senate would y order 
an amendment of it in accordance with my pro d order. 
Consequently, if the order is in order at all, if it is a matter that 


can be brought to the attention of the Senate by the will of the 
Senate upon which a question can be invoked in such a manner, 
it must be now invoked; the resolution must be considered in 
connection with the approval of the Journal. 

Now, one word more in regard to our rules. If it is correct 
that we can only get an amendment to the rules by common con- 
sent, if it can be e by endless talk, the same thing would 
have prevented the 1784 f of any rules by the Senate when it 
first met and organized; and it would forever, in spite of the 
American people, prevent any amendment to our rules. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Rules ought to present tothe 
Senate a rule limiting debate to a reasonable time; and after 
such an amendment has been discussed to the satisfaction of the 
Presiding Officer, two or three days or more, it should be put to 
a vote, and if the majority of the Senate say that the amendment 
shall be adopted it should be afterwards enforced. That is the 
only way we can obtain an amendment to the rules. We shall 
never get it by common consent. I am satisfied if such a course 
is taken it would meet with the approval of the American people 
and it would meet with the approval of a majority of the Senate. 
If we can not do that, if that is not to be done, we shall drift 
along with this question until the snow flies, and we shall not 
repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, or vote upon 
this question or upon any other important question in the Sen- 
ate. 


Mr. BUTLER. Why can we not vote on something else? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to contribute a few words 
to this discussion. Upon the general question of the power of 
the Presiding Officer incertain sei ya, rats to count a quorum, 
of course there has been considerable dispute in the past. Upon 
that question my views are well known. When the question 
was first presented to the American people it was solemnly as- 
serted by the opponents of the power that the only method 
known to the Constitution for determining the presence of a 

‘quorum was the calling of the yeas and nays and the responses 
thereto. It was the groundwork, the foundation stone of the 
whole structure of the argument, that a quorum could not con- 
stitutionally be counted in any other way. It was said that 
while the Constitution did not expressly uire that, it was 
fairly implied. For several years, while criticisms were made 
upon the conduct of the presiding officers who had here and in 
various parts of the country assumed the responsibility of deter- 
mining the presence of e in another manner, the question 
had not been determined by any court. 

I assert that every lawyer knows, or ought to know around 
this circle, that the theory that there is but one method or man- 
ner known in the Constitution for the determining of a quorum 
has been disposed of by the highest court of the land. I hold in 
my hand the decision, the unanimous decision, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon that question, and it is the de- 
termination of this first point upon which the whole controversy 
hangs. The court say: P 

But how shall the presence of a majority be determined? 

As I said a few moments ago, that is the argument of the other 
sifie—that it either ee eT or impliedly was required by the 
Constitution. The roll call and the responses thereto was the 
only method by which it could be determined. 

The Constitution has no method of making this determination, 
and it is therefore the competency of the House. 

Referring to the case that arose in the House of Representa- 
tives— 3 


to any method which shall be reasonably certain to ascer- 
tain the fact. It may be answer to roll call as the only method of 
dete’ tion; or require the m be! 


embers between and 
$ count of the Speaker or the Clerk, and 
an announcement from the desk of the names of those who are present. 
Any one of these methods, it must be conceded, is certain of ascer- 
the and as there is no constitutional me prescribed, and 
no cons’ inhibition of any of those, and no violation of 
rights in any, it follows that the House may adopt either or all, or it may 
provide for w combination of any two of the methods. 


Iassumé, sir, that that decision of the highest court of the 
land is binding even on the Senate of the United States. There- 


fore, that question is of completely. The Constitution 
can not be cited hereafter in this or any other tribunal in the 
land for the purpose of claiming that in some way or in formor 
shape the titution is violated ia 3 a quorum 
other than by the responses to a mere roll call. 

Now, what is the next question involved? The next question 
that was involved arose in my own State. Ido not care toallude 
to that decision at this time. The question also arose in the 
House of Representatives, where the rules, like the Constitution, 
did not expressly declare in what precise manner the presence 
of a quorum should be ascertained. The House met in the ab- 
sence of rules. It had to stand then, just as the Constitution is 
presented to us, without any specific manner and mode of deter- 


mining a quorum. 

The rules of the previous Congress had not been adopted by 
the House. The ordinary rules of parliamentary law were to 
govern. The Speaker of the House of Representatives, in the 
exercise of his discretion, assumed to count the presence of mem- 
bers by observing and ar A those he saw before him. Having 
requested them to vote, their bodily presence being known, sit- 
ting right in front of him, it requiring merely the ascertainment 
of a physical fact, he counted them. I believe, and always have 
believed, that that decision was a correct one. Why correct? 
Because the House had met in the absence of rules on the sub- 
ject and must be governed by the ordinary rules prevailing 
the gathering of assemblages, the ordinary parliamentary Taw. 
That ruling has been criticised, criticised in the main by men, I 
think, who have not studied the question accurately. 

I think the wrong, if there was any wrong done 4 what was 
there transacted in that Congress; was the transaction of busi- 
ness for so many months without having any rules at all; and in 
that respect I think the Congress was properly subject to the 
criticism of public sentiment. But I have never shared in the 
criticism which assumed to say that in the absence of the adop- 
tion of rules in the House, the Speaker had not aright to tell the 
truth; that the Speaker had not a right to make the Journal re- 
fuse to tell a lie; that the 8 had not a right to exercise 
his own senses when a member sat right in front of him; and I 
believe that he had a right to hold that the Journal should say 
a member was present if that was the fact. Who is wronged? 
What harm is there? 

You are clinging here to some old tradition that has come 
down to you from the past. There is no sense in if. There is 
no reason in it; there never has been. Is anybody wronged? Is 
there any harm done? Whose rights are invaded? It is the 
duty of Senators and members to remain in their seats; it is 
their duty to take part in the transaction of 2 business, and 
if they refuse when requested by the Presiding Officer, then I- 
say the officersof the body have a right to make the record show 
that the members are present. Now, so much for that. 

The Senate, Mr. President, has certain rules. Is it to be con- 
tended that under those rules the only method of ascertaining 
the presence of a quorum is from the responses to the calling of 
the roll? Will some Senator point out that specific provision of 
the rules which so requires? You can not point it out. The 
rule refers to a vote; if it shall appear by that vote that there 
is no quorum, then the result is announced. t is one way. 
But upon the calling of a roll toascertain the presence of a quorum, 
there is nothing at all in the rules upon the point as to how that 
quorum shall be ascertained. 

apon this particular, precise point your rules are silent. You 
are here placed precisely in the same position on that question 
as though you had no rules at all. You are therefore governed 
upon this question by the ordinary rules of parliamentary law, 
because you have not undertaken to legislate or provide for this 
F Wenk 

Mr. PA If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me, I will read him the third clause of Rule V, which does 
provide exactly the method by which there shall be ascertained 
the fact whether there is a quorum present: 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the attendance of the ab- 
sent Senators. 

In that rule the method by which it shall be done is 888 
provided, which is a roll It goes no further to say that 
upon the roll call being had there is not a quorum present, but 
other Senators are present in the Chamber, not voting, the Pre- 
siding Officer s count them so as to make a quorum, which 
clause, it strikes me, would be necessary in the rule in order to 
bring it within the views of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. With all due respect to the distinguished parlia- 
mentarian from West Virginia, I think he begs the question. 
Of course the ordinary usual way of dete g the presence 
of a quorum is by the roll; but that does not mean that 
the responses of Senators shall be the only method of determin- 
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A member asks to be excused when 
his name is called. Heishere. Is he also absent? Does not 
that fact of his actual nce go into the RECORD? It should 
upon the Journal. The whole record is to determine whether 
ere is the presence of a quorum. : 
Nr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to know what importance he at- 
taches to the phrase shall call the roll and shall announce the 
result,” if there is not implied i n the calling of the 
roll and the announcement of the result that a quorum shall be 
ascertained by the responses to the roll call? 

Mr. HILL. Upon matter of the yeas and nays, of course 
a member must vote one way or the other, and in regard to that 
vote it is the res on the roll eall that must determine the 
result of the vote. That is one question; because no man can 
vote either for or against a proposition by remaining silent in 
his seat. So far as an affirmative vote or a negative vote is con- 
cerned the Senator is right; but upon the other question—— 

Mr. GRAY. That the Senator may not misunderstand me, 
before he goes on, I was reading from the rule that was made to 
ascertain a quorum when its absence had been suggested by any 
Senator. It is that the Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct 
the Secre to call the roll, and shall announce the result.” 

Mr. HO. Read the first two lines of clause 3. 

Mr. GRAY. 

3 upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not 
Present. 

Mr. HILL. But upon any roll call. 

Mr. GRAY. Upon such roll call.” 

Mr. HILL. A roll call for the purpose of . a quo- 
rum. There is no dispute between us as to what the rule is. It 
is simply a question as to the proper construction of the rule. 
I believe that Seay} r construction of the rule requires that 
the roll shall be ed for the purpose of determining the re- 

; that is true in one respect, but if excuses are made, or 

a member remains silent in his seat, it strikes me that the 
Presiding Officer has a clear right to count him. Theresponses 
determine the number of yeas and nays; the presence—the act- 
ual presence—determines the question of quorum. There are 
no words of exclusion in the rule, and it uires a strained and 
unnatural construction for the purpose of claiming that the re- 
sponses are the only method ascertaining a Senator’s pres- 


ence. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask the Senator from New York if Eis conten- 
tion is that under the rule of the Senate I have just read in 
regard to ascertaining a quorum, as it now stands, there is any 
other method of so ascertaining it than by the responses to the 
roll call? Does the Senator’s contention go that far? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. IL should be glad to hear him on that point. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from New York permit me to 
make a sug; on to him? 

Mr. HI Yes. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to call attention to the third clause of 
Rule VI, which reads: 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
not present, a majority of the Senators $ direct the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel attendance of the ab- 
gent Senators. 

Now, suppose that order were made andthe Sergeant-at-Arms 

ould report that no member of the Senate is a t, that all 
_ are in their places, but not answering to their names, would 

there be a — present? 
Mr. GRAY. No, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Of course the Senator from Delaware and the 
other Senators who take the same view of the rules must admit 
that to carry out their reasoning to its legitimate conclusion 
involves an absurdity, because, as has been stated by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, you can send for an absent Senator and 
compel his attendance, but how can you send for a Senator who 
is present and remains in his seat? Senators mustconcede that 
such a construction leads to absurdity and they must concede 
under that construction that the rules would be futile. 

I think the proper construction to give these rules is to vital- 
ize them, to make them consistent, to so construe them as to 
give us the right to transact business. They should have a 
reasonable construction, they should have a broad and liberal 
construction for the purpose of facilitating the doing of busi- 
ness. : 


ing whether they are here. 


vote, then I believe the Officer has a right to direct 


Presiding 
the Secretary to enter upon the Journal the fact that the Sena- 
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tor was presentand declined tovote. Is there any harm in this? 


What are you trying to do? Are you trying to conjure up 
something so that you can not do business? Are you trying to 
institute by a strained, unnatural, and unreal construction of your 
rules how not to do it? That seems to be the effort here. I Kk 
we should take another view of the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. May L interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HILL. Inafew moments. I want to go through with 

argument. 

at, I think, the President of the Senate has a right to do. 
Now, I shall branch off from that part of the discussion. I do 
not propose to cross any bridge before I get to it. I differ from 
my friend from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] upon this question. In the 
first place I doubt the wisdom of bringing this question up ona 
motion to correct the Journal. 

It is true that last evening, when the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FAULKNER] was in the chair, the precise point was 
made that a Senator was present and not responding to his name 
and the suggestion was made that his presence should be entered 
on the Journal or that he should be required to vote. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia in the chair ruled that the Presiding 
Officer had no poro: in the premises. That was the transaction 
which occurred here in our presence. The Secretary has sub- 
stantially entered what occurred, and that is all. There was no 
appeal from the decision of the Chair; there was no question 
made in regard to it. It is true as it stands there recorded. 
Therefore [ am one of those who believe that this is not the 
proper method in which to determine this question. The Jour- 
nal correctly states what occurred. The Chair decided that 
there was no quorum present. That wasenteredon the Journal, 
and the Secretary has simply entered in substance the decision 
of the Chair and the effect of the decision. Therefore I think 
the question is prematurely raised, and I do not think this is the 
proper way to bring about a decision of it. 

The proper way to determine this question is when some Sen- 
ator declines to vote to present the question to the re Pre- 
siding Officer of this Dody: He may or rgd not feel bound by 
the decision of my distinguished friend from West Virginia 
when he was in the chair, who I am certainly willing to concede 
is one of the ablest parliamentarians in this body, but he may - 
prefer upon this question to make a decision for himself. 

Let us not complicate this question this morning with other 
and divers questions arising out of the correction of the Journal. 

I go further. I would not attempt to do indirectly what I 
would not do directly, and therefore I agree with the suggestion 
that we ought not to attempt by any correction of the Journal to 
add to the rules or to make any new decision here. Let it come 
up squarely when the question is decided by the regular Presiđ- 
ing Officer of this body. If he decides that a member who is 
present shall be entered as present and regarded as present, an 
appeal can be taken from the decision of the Chair. the Chair 
shall hereafter refuse to so decide, and shall follow in the foot- 
steps of the decision of the Senator from West Virginia when in 
the chair, then an appeal can be taken. Thatis the orderly and 
proper method of disposing of this question. 

I do not comprehend exactly what is the precise correction 
which the Senator from Oregon desires to have made. I donot 
agree with the ruling made Iast evening, but it stands unap- 
pealed from and unreversed Therefore, I think that the best 
method, no matter what our views may be upon this subject as 
an abstract 8 is to allow the Journal to be approved as it 
stands, and eafter, at the proper time, let the question be 
presented, and then we can have a decision for all the future. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the question which is here 
presented, while perhaps it may not be capable of adecision which 
would be authentic as a ruling of the Senate, is one of very great 
importance, and one which has been very frequently discussed 
in this body as well as in the other House. $ 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] raises-the question as 
to whether or not the Journal of yesterday shall be approved, 
and he insists that in consequence of ar of the temporary 
occupant of the chair an incorrect statement has been made of 
the number of Senators who were present upon a roll call, which 
was instituted for the purpose of ascertaining—— 


m 


Mr. GRAY. The confusion is so great that we can not hear 
the Senator. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 


please suspend until order is restored. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator from Alabama resumes, may 
I inquire what is the question before the Senate? Is there a 
motion to amend the Journal pending? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon pre 
DOLPH] called up the resolution which was submitted by 55 
upon the 
question raised by the Senator from Oregon, but debate has been 
proceeding by unanimous consent. = 
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Mr. HOAR. After the Senator from Alabama has concluded 
his remarks I shall raise the question of order. I thought there 
was a motion pending to amend the Journal. I understand now 
there is no such question before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that no motion 
to that effect has yet been made. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course the Senator’s resolution can only be 
called up when the order of resolutions shall be reached. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will determine that 
question. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishall raise that question when the Senator from 
Alabama gets through. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope the Senator will not raise the question 
directly after the Senator from Alabama, concludes, as some 
other Senators desire to be heard. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator will wait a while before 
he raises that question after having himself spoken, 

Mr. HOAR. I thought there was a motion pending. 

Mr. TELLER. I think practically there is a motion pending. 
It is very gracious after the Senator himself has addressed the 
Senate to raise the question. It would be in accordance with 
many other things which have recently occurred here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the ques- 
tion now before the Senate is the resolution called up by the Sen- 
otor from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. The Chair is rooy to decide 
upon that question. No motion has been made by the Senator 
as yet to correct the Journal. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then let the Journal be approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheJournal has not been approved, 
but prior to the Chair asking whether there was objection to the 
approval of the Journal, the Senator from Oregon called up the 
question, which the Chair is ready to determine. 

Mr. DOLPH. It ought to be understood that I make the mo- 
tion as an order. That is the order which I offered yesterday, 
and which must be considered before acting on the approval of 
the Journal and its correction. On that point, if the Chair de- 
cides that adversely, I shall submit a motion, but I do not wish 
to submit two propositions at a time. 

The VICE-P! SIDENT. The Chair will determine that 


now. 
Mr. DOLPH. Then there will be something before the Sen- 


ate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. At this stage nothing is in order 
but what pertains to the approval of the Journal. Therefore the 
resolution of the Senator from Oregon is not now in order. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I move that the name of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] be entered in connection with the roll 
call, which was had at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes p m. yesterday 
on the suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PET- 
TIGREW], showin the Senator from Nebraska to be present, not 
as responding, but being present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator move that as an 
amendment to the Journal? 

Mr. DOLPH. As an amendment to the Journal. I do not in- 
clude the other Senator embraced in the order for the reason 
that we have positive proof that the Senator from Nebraska was 
present, for he responded immediately, as appears by the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I do not want the matter to open to 
any question of fact. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now before the Sen- 
ate is the motion of the Senator from Oregon to amend the 
Journal. That is in order.. On that motion the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to make a statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 

ield. ; 
7 Mr. WASHBURN. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Iin- 


quire whether the pending motion is debatable? 
The VICE-P. IDENT. The motion is debatable, in the 
opinion of the Chair, 


Mr. WASHBURN. I move to lay the motion on the table. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator can not do that while I am no 


the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
know that. : 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire, with the consent of the Senator from 
Ala to make a brief statement in connection with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall not yield, Mr. President. I most re- 
spectfully decline to yield. 

o 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, the matter has now got into 
a shape where there seems to be a necessity for a decision upon 
what is the meaning of the rules of the Senate and Constitution 
of the United States affecting the procedure of this body. That 
question is whether or not it is the duty of the Presiding Officer. 
when a Senator is present at a roll call—whatever the nature of 
the roll call may be makes no difference at all—to have his name 
entered upon the Journal as being present, notwithstanding he 
may be silent, cast no vote, or make no response whatever to 
that roll call. 

That brings up the naked question whether or not it is in the 
competency of the Presiding Officer of the Senate, under its 
rules and under the Constitution of the United States, to make 
a Senator speak on this floor pro or con, or at least to make him 
speak or answer to a demand on a roli call. Whether he wishes 
to do so or whether he declines to do so it is the same question. 
This is the same question which was so ably discussed in the 
House of Representatives and for so long a period during the 
monthsof February and,I believe, of March, 1890. The question 
there was whether opan the call of the roll on the passage of a bill 
the members of the House who were present declined to vote, de- 
clined to answer, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
had the constitutional right to record their names in order to 
make up a quorum, and then leave it to the majority not of the 

uorum, but of the majority which had voted, to determine how 
the bill should be disposed of, whether passed or not. 

I am not at all surprised that the Senator from New York[Mr. 
HILL] has found it eee on the floor of the Senate to cham- 
pion the ruling of the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on that occasion, because he was the unfortunate instrument 
when he presided, as I understand, in the senate of New York 
of the introduction of this heresy, not only into the Democratic 
party and its traditions, butalso into the question of the Consti- 
tution and the constitutional rights of legislative bodies. I call 
ita heresy, Mr. President, because to my mind it is obviously 
that. It deprives, as I understand, the representatives of the 
people in the House of Representatives and of the States and the 
people in the Senate of the right by silent negative to obstruct 
and prevent action upon a matter which those Senators or those 
Members of the House may consider to be entirely beyond the 
power of Congress, revolutionary, and wicked. 

If that power does notreside in the representatives of the peo- 

le in this Chamber and in the other House, then a majority 
atally bent upon carrying their purposes into execution upon a 
topic which is purely political, and in respect of which the Su- 
preme Court can pass no pigment, has it within its power to do 
that terrible thing, which is the crystallization of the power of 
rannya the hands of a majority, more dangerous than it is 
in the hands of any despot who ever ruled upon a throne. 

If a majority in the legislative tribunals of a country assumes 
to itself the function and right of running over the Constitution 
of the country upon questions where the Supreme Court can have 
no power to control their acts, is entirely irresponsible to the 
minority, because it is stronger physically and in numerical force 
than the minority, it has no restraint except such as can be ex- 
torted from it through revolution. 

pron judges of the Supreme Court, for instance, Mr. Justice Mil- 
ler in the Topeka case, had his attention drawn during his de- 
liberations in that trébunal to the 17 of the power of the 
majority to work its own sweet will upon the minority, and he 
laid down in his opinion the great doctrine that the power of a 
majority in the United States was restrained, and only restrained, 
by the sanctions of the written Constitution. When they are 
broken down, when the organic structure of this Government is 
dislocated in such a way as that a minority has no protection 
agatat the power of the majority in political matters, then the 
whole scheme of this Government is lost and wasted by an un- 
grateful posterity, as it was passed originally by the framers of 
this great and wise plan of human government. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] the other day 
took pains in some remarks he made here to elaborate the point, 
upon great and high authority, that the Government of the 

nited States, especially in respect of its written Constitution, 
was a Government intended to protect minorities. As the 
majority is always able to take care of itself, there is no diffi- 
culty about that. Give it free range, give it latitude, give it 
unbridled discretion to do what it may see proper to do, and it 
can not only always take care of itself, but it can in doing so de- 
stroy the minority. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if a majority of this body has been able to take care 
of itself in the last thirty days? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will 8 the Senator that he himself has 
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somarea been in a majority when he was not able to take care 
self. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have always been able to take care of 
1 rg in this body and everywhere else. 

r. MORGAN. Oh. I have not seen it work out ina certain 
measure which the Senator has advocated here, and on which I 
have been with him. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I thinkI did take care of myself on the 
mesure referred to. The Senate passed it, notwithstanding the 
Senator was not here. 

Mr. MORGAN. But the House of Representatives did not 


pass it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The bill first passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senate passed it in some shape, in a 
shape satisfactory tothe Senator, but notsatisfactory to the other 
House; and yet, though there was a large majority in favor of 
the Senator’s bill, he never got it through the House. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I beg the Senator's pardon. It was sat- 
isfactory to the House, and on a motion to suspend the rules 


there was 50 ma dest 
hy did it not pass, then? 


Mr. MORGAN. 
Mr. WASHBURN. Because it did not havea two-thirds vote, 
and bécause under the rules in that body, and which we lack 


here, a vote could not be had except on a motion to suspend the 


rules. 

Mr. MORGAN. Because the Houseof Representatives in con- 
formation with the Constitution of the United States, in order 
to protect the minority against legislation which it considered 
to be vicious and dangerous, had required upon that particular 
occasion, in those particular circumstances, a vote of two-thirds 
to suspend the rule to get the bill before the House. That was 
all. t was another case of the protection of the minority 

t the voice of a majority as expressed in both Houses, and 
a powerful majority it was in each House. j 
r. WASHBURN. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I think it 
was a case where a majority was not able to take care of itself, 
the same as is the case here now in the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isaid an unbridled majority, an unrestricted 
majority, an unrestrained majority can always take care of it- 
self, The very purpose of having rules and constitutional pro- 
visions is to prevent that very thing. 

I have not heard that the American ple were outraged be- 
cause that bill did not pass after all, although it was stopped in 
the House by a majority which was equal toonly one-third of the 
House, and defeated and destroyed. That bill, Mr. Président, 
had reference toa great public demand which was supposed to 
be, and believed to be, andargued to be, a demand on the part 
of the American people to redress grievances against the perpe- 
trators of fraud, monopoly, and commercial tyranny. Now, there 
is a case where the minority in the Chamber, who so faithfully 
and so ably battled against that bill, have found themselves pro- 
tected against the power of the 3 in the House and in the 
Senate by the simple presence of a rule intended for the pro- 
tection of the minority and nothing else. 

But to treat this subject more generally, as it was treated by 
the Senator from South Carolina, there is no doubt at all, at 
least there is no Democratic doubt—I do not know what doubts 
may rest in the minds of men who are always ready to seize arbi- 
trary power for the purpose of carrying their will into execution 
but for those men who support the Constitution of the United 
States, including the amendments to that~instrument, as the 
Democracy traditionally do, the rights of minorities are a sacred 
thing, and they are esteemed to be things to protect which the 
Constitution was really ordained. 

The quotations from the writings of Mr. Calhoun and of Mr. 
Webster—who was by no means a very strict constructionist of 
the Constitution of the United States—bore out the remarks and 
attitude of the Senator from South Carolina the other day, when 
he announced that favorite and incontrovertible doctrine, that 
in the United States, where you find a provision in restraint of 
legislative proceedings, the power of the Executive, or in re- 
straint of any other power, civil or military, it is intended to 
restrain the power of the majority from running at will and 
pleasure roughshod over the minority. 

Before I refer to some other matters in this connection, Mr. 
President, I desire to say in reply to the lectures which we have 
received here and to the lampoons which nave been adminis- 
tered upon the Senate, and especially of what is termed the 
minority in the Senate, and by the newspapers in regard to this 
silver question, I think the Senate itself and Senators who ques- 
tion us so severely upon our attitude here upon this subject are 
ae us with extreme discourtesy and great wrong, if not 
cruelty. 

I profess to be, and think I am—I know I was until, perhaps, 
some events have changed, not my relations, but the relations of 


other men toward the Democratic party—a Democrat by con- 
viction. I have found, Mr. President, beginning with the writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, coming along through the whole train 
of Democratic Presidents and leaders and exponents of Demo- 
cratic creeds and doctrines, that the right of the people is to 
have gold and silver coined, they producing it by their labors 
out of the mines, that the Governmentof the United States hav- 
ing no power to produce it, no right to produce it even upon the 
public lands, and no State has the right perhaps to at Aae it, 
with all of its brozd and unrestained powers in this respect— 
that these two metals were placed under the control of the labor 
of the United States by the Constitution in such a form as that 
the people had the liberty of producing it for the purpose of its 
monetization, and that the power and duty-of the Congress of 
the United States was sop to coin itand to regulate its value. 
That has been always the Democratic theory, the Democratic 
rule. No Dəmocrat heretofore until this year of grace, 1893, I 
believe, or withina very short period, has ever denied that that 
was one of the organic’ and fundamental features of the Demo- 
cratic creed. r 

So T had the supposition that when I was in favor, as I always 
have been—for I hippened to make the firstspeech which I ever 
had the honor of delivering in the open Senate upon the subject— 
that when I was in favor of equal 
in coinage when it was produced e people of the United 
States for that 8 and that—the power of making money 
I will call it—was thus lodged in their ds, I had always su 
posed that that wasa privilege to protect to which the Democratic 
party was committed out and out. When I came here, returning 

rom some other duties, somewhat late in the session and after 
the question had been up for some little time, I found a bill on 
our desks, and its passage demanded by whatis 5 
ol the Senate, and that bill had the double efect of refusing to 
the Government of the United States the power to buy silver and 
also the power of the United States to cause the coinage of any 
silver which might hereafter be produced from American mines. 

That measure, Mr. President, struck me very much in the 
same way, and with equal force also, as if it had been a bill to 
abolish the writ of habeas corpus, a bill to interfere with the 

rivate personal rights of individuals. In my judgment the bill 
is revolutionary, and is opposed to the whole experience and all 
the creed of the Democratic party, and also the constitutional 
rights of nad ir on of the United States. That is my view of 
it; and ins of our staying here to obstruct the course of proper 
and just legislation, I have regarded those who are called the 
minority in this body, who are op to the bill, as being here 
to stand by the Constitution of their country, as well as by its 
ancient practices and the Democratic creed. That is the way in 
which it occurs tome. That is my honest and serious convic- 
tion about it. Lregard the Senators who appeal to the majority 
to destroy silver miang, as being the unconscious enemies of 
the Constitution and being, whether they believe it or not, en- 
gaged in a deliberate purpose to overturn it. 

Looking upon them in that light, although many of them are 
my brother Democrats, I feel that I have the right to stand by and 
protect that Constitution, and one of the means which has been 
resorted to—I have not resorted to it now or heretofore—of pro- 
tecting that Constitution and of protecting the rights of the 
minority, as we are called, is for Senators to exercise their con- 
stitutional function of refusing to vote in this body. 

Therefore we are not recalcitrants; we are not men who have 
no conscience; we are not men influenced by mere personal am- 
bition or personal interest to defeat a measure which a mere ma- 
jority of this body undertake to pass; nor do we believe that the 
people of the United States, the great voting power of this peo- 

le, are with this so-called and self-constitu majority in this 
y, which, to make the most of it, is simply and only an alli- 
ance and coalition. We believe the people of the United States 
demand of us that we shall stand by their constitutional rights 
and not surrender them. I had just as soon, being a soldier en- 
listed in an army and put upon a picket t to guard the camp 
at midnight, throw down my musket and sneak into the bushes 
and hide myself from the enemy as on this post of duty here to 
refuse to use every power and all the vigilance that the Lord in- 
epee me with and clothes me with for the purposeof protecting 
this violent and fatal raid upon the constitutional rights of my 
constituency. 
here is their attitude as we understand it. Do you deny that 
we so understand it? Do you impeach us of dishonesty for this? 
Can we as Democrats be impeached of dishonesty for standing 
by the party creed which has lived since the foundation of the 
Constitution and before? Can I be divorced in my Democratic 
relationship and from the memories of the great men who 
the foundations of this great Democratic party, chiefly Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, to go rapidly over the horoscope of 
history, and Allen G. Thurman, and such men as those? Am I 


privileges for gold and silver 
y th 
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required as a Democrat to denounce them, to refuse to hear their 
counsel, or to weigh their arguments and their doctrines, to go 
back N. my whole record and theirs and the history of m 


ty, in order that I may make terms with a coalition in th 
n. te that is formed for a specific purpose and to aid a particu- 
lar design—to destroy silver money? No,sir. You ought not 

to put an honest and a decent man in any such attitude as that. 
or one, Mr. President, Iam not ashamed of the position I take 
here upon this question. I have no occasion to be that I know 
of. I will not retreat from it, as if I were afraid to stand by the 
rights of my people. I have no occasion to do that. I not 
bow to the 8 of the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], who has been recently, it seems, constituted one of 
the twin leaders of Democracy in the Senate of the United 
States. I have not trained with thathonorable Senator hereto- 


fore in any political matter, and especially in respect of the 
rights of gold and silver; and there is not that man who lives 
— 5 can get me into the harness and make me dress to the right 


when the Senator is my right guide in the line of battle. 

I do not propose to do anything of that kind. I would rather 
stand solitary and aloneand acceptall the objurgationsand flouts 
and criminations and vituperations and insults that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] seems to be master of, to pour out 
upon the Saas of men at least as good as he is, upon this floor. 
I would rather stand alone and breast the storm than to be put 
in the attitude, by a coalition of this kind, to be compelled to 
accept the leadership of the Senator from Ohio in my Democ- 


racy. 

Mr. President, I have been in this Senate Chamber now about 
seventeen years, and in that time many of the splendid men I 
knew when I first came here have P away. Their example 
is worth quite as much to me as the lectures on the proprieties 
of conduct which are so frequently presented to us for our con- 
sideration by these juveniles in the Senate from Massachusetts 
and from New York. Deets 
' A great deal has been said here recently about the dignity or 
the want of dignity in the Senate. Well, Mr. President, [never 
considered that there was very much dignity merely in starch. 
It is not the robes that a man clothes himself in, it is not the 
starch he he has got in his toga, that gives him true Senatorial 
dignity on this floor; it is honest,,conscientious adhesion to 

roper constitutional methods of governmentfor the sake of 67,- 
500.000 of people and forty-four States. Let his dignity and his 
propriety of conduct be measured by his devotion to the princi- 
ples of this wonderful 1 and above all, by his critical and 
careful devotion to a strict construction of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I do not wonder that a politician born and raised in New York, 
where arbitrary force is the moving agency in all political ma- 
chinery and movements, both Democraticand Republican, should 
at last come to believe that there was nothing else to be done in 

lities but simply to get a majority of votes and use your power. 

here is something else in it to me, Mr. President, and some- 
thing else in it tomy State. I can defend myself and my State 
ainst the arbitrary powers of any State or any set of men in 
the world when I feel that my rights and those of my people are 
lanted upon the firm foundations of the Constitution of the 
nited States. 

A man may challenge my Democracy—and I do not care if he 
is as ancient as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] or as 
young as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], it makes 
no difference to me what may be his prestige or his power or 


his sup authority—I shall stand for the rights of my peo- 
ple, and, in doing so, I venture the assertion that I will be quite 
as dignified as anybod. 


v. 

I have sat here day by day and night by night, and I have seen 
men like Roscoe Conkling and Allan G. Thurman, Thomas F. 
Bayard, and the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR], who is in front of me, sit silent when the rolls were be- 
ing ed. I remember one occasion here on the discussion of 
some bill—I can not quite remember what it was, but I think it 
was a military bill—when the Senator from New York, the pre- 
decessor of the Senator who now occupies one of the chairs from 
that State, moved a roll call in the Senate, and after he moved 
the roll call, refused to answer. 

It was considered by the wise men of that day and generation 
that he had a perfect right to doit. He only exemplified ina 
peculiar and unexpected manner the dignity and the power of the 
authority of the commission under which he satin this Chamber. 
Tt was to me an unex defense for the constitutional rights 
of the Senate and of the Senators, but it provoked no criticism; 
nobody rose to inform that great Senator that he was recalci- 
trant; nobody undertook to press a motion here to compel him 
to vote, and if, after that, heshould refuse to vote, then he should 
be censured or expelled from this body, because that is the next 
step and the only one left. 


Time and again—many, zany times—have I seen the minorit 
in this Senate protect themselves in this same way. Here 
rather a strong example of it. This was in 1850 on March 26: 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Territories, reported a bill for the 
admission of the State of California into the Union. 

That matter went on in the Senate of the United States until 
August 13, almost one continuous scene of roll calls, obstruction, 
measures of prevention, and delay and defiance, until, after a 
while, the voice of the American people was heard upon this 
question, 

Mr. WALTHALL. When did the Senator say that was? 

Mr. MORGAN. It began on the 25th of March, 1850. That 
was the admission of a State into the American Union. I sup- 
poe that wasa question quite as important to the people of the 

nited States, excepi to the bankers—I will always except them— 
as the passage of this bill to corner the money market and to 
cause the people to be put in their power so that they can relax 
their grasp or squeeze them at their will and pleasure alter- 
nately, oscillating back and forth, and the people themselves 
compelled to follow the baukers in their gambling operations to 
see whether they shall starye or whether they shall thrive. 
That was as important a bill as this is, quite as important. Here 
was the action upon a fiscal bill, a great bank bill, one connected 
with a subject similar to that which we have under considera- 
tion here now. 

By proclamation of President Tyler the Twenty-seventh Con- 

ress convened in extra session. That was an extra session also. 

the cases are almost exactly parallel. They convened on the 
31st of May, 1841, to legislate on the financial condition of the 
country. 

That is the way the Senator from Oregon put it this morning, 
that we had been called here to legislate on the financial condi- 
tion of the country, omitting and forgetting for the time that the 
President also brought the tariff forward for consideration, that 
we have got both subjects to look after, and the only difference 
in the President’s recommendation between the two is that he 
put one in front of the other, as he is obliged to do, in communi- 
cating his desires to us. 

But is our legislative authority, when assembled here, con- 
fined to what the President of the United States chooses to put 
in his proclamation?. It is a new idea that we are so far under 
the control of the ee ee of the United States as that 


we must legislate in conformity with his message, and only upon 
the subjects which he submits to us. It is not very dignilied, to 
say the least of it, on the part of the Senate of the United States 


if they accept such an admonition and such a rule of control even 
from.the President of the United States, 

The session to which I am referring was also an extra session, 
and this was a fiscal bill: 


On June 21, 1841, Mr. sews of Kentucky, from the committee to which it had 
been referred, reported a bill for the establishment of a fiscal bank of the 


United States. 
On this measure Mr. Cla; ted the bank party or interest and had 


the sole management of the bhi 

Debate on the bill opened on June 24, 1841, com yes! in warmth and ear- 
nestness from day today. It was advocated by Mr. Clay of Kentucky, Tall- 
It * b; Ar. 5 ä Linn, Allen, Wood- 
bury, Rives, Clay 7 Alabama, King. and other able Senators. Few Sena- 
tors from the South favored the measure. 

So you see the parallel goes on. 

On the 15th of July, 1841, Mr. Clay of Kentucky saw fit to use tho fol- 
lowing expression in the course of his remarks: “He would resort to the 
Constitution and act on the rights insured in it to the on , by passing 
„ would insure the control of the business of the te tothe 

That was his proposition. That is the proposition put forth 
in scarcely less decisive terms by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and by 
many other Senators who have spoken on this floor. 

This was intended to mean that he would enact a rule, acloture in its nature, 
and institute a as it were, thus suppressing opposition by the minority. 

Mr. King of Alabama retorted in reply in these words: He could tell the 
Senator that, peaceable a man as he was, whenever it was attempted to vio- 
late this sanctuary, he, for one, would resist that attempt even unto death." 

There was that splendid man, William R. King, afterwards 
elected Vice-President of the United States, beloved by the peo- 
ple because he stood by the Constitution of his country, who re- 
pasa to the towering genius of Kentucky on that occasion, when 

e said that he would resort to cloture as a constitutional right 
tostop debate—you will do it, sir, in violation of the rights of 
this Senate, and if at all, over my dead body. 

I would not dare, Mr. President, in this degenerate age to rye 
in this Senate and say to the majority in this body, if you pass, as 
you claim you have a right to pass, and as the Senator from New 

ork says you have the right directly to g this power in 
4 of the rules and pass this bill by your arbitrary power of 

0 rg balan I would not dare to say what Mr. King said, you 
would do it over my dead body.” I will say nothing about that. 

While I havethe privileges of a Senator upon this floor I shall 
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respond to that noble sentiment of that great and good man by 
saying that he was right when he stood thus for the constitu- 
jae rights of his State and of his people; he was right, what- 
ever extremity it might have driven him to or might drive any 
other man, and the country would rise and call him blessed, be- 
causa he had the manhood and the honor tostand by the consti- 


tutional rights of his 5 5 z 
ong time. e was passe 


That debate went on for a ver, 
on the 28th day of July, 1841, after almost continuous discussion 
and investigation from the time it was reported by the Senator 
from 3 
I have here before me the Journal of the Senate in regard to 
another matter, which brings forward in a sense, and very ap- 
itely, too, the consideration of the precise attitude which 
Phold hereto-dayas a Democrat. A gentleman had been elected 
by a Democratic Legislature in Virginia to this body, Mr. Ma- 
hone; he had some peculiar ideas about local finance, which were 
caled Readjuster notions. Elected by a Democratic Legislature 
as a Democrat, having been always by profession a Democrat, he 
came here, and the Senate was so narrowly divided that his vote 
would carry it the one way or the other. He was admitted toa 
seat in this body without question, I believe, and then, inreward 
to him for serv past, or to provide security for the future in 
respect of what should be his political course, the Republicans— 


all of them—came forward in supporsi of his candidate for Ser- | 


geant-at-Arms of this body, Mr. Riddleberger, who afterward 
obtained a seat in this body; he, too, I believe, being elected as 
a Democrat—but about that Iam not quite so certain. He may 
not have been. 

Then a controversy arose about his election as Sergeant-at- 
Arms. That was at what we call an executive session of the 
Senate, convened by order of the President, the other House not 
being in session. That contest began in this body on the 24th of 
March, 1881, and it ended on May 6, 1881. During that time the 
resolution was discussed on March 24, 25, 26, 23, 20, 30, 31, Apra 
1,4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, May 2, 3, 4, 6, 
in all twenty-eight days, during which there were 152 roll calls. 

The minority in the Senate on that oecasion obstructed the 
majority by every possible expedient which was known to par- 
liameptary usage, and yet, so as I know, at least in the tradi- 
tions of the Democratic party, none of us have been considered 
“traitors because we prevented Mr. Mahone from executing his 
alleged treason against the Democratic party which elected him, 
b ing over into the camp of the enemy and strengthening 
8 and swinging the whole power of the party in this 
Chamber into their hands. 

Then these gentlemen, who are so fond of prating about the 
dignity of the Senate, found themselves engaged here for months 
together in an effort to force a coalition—a coalition which was 
to break up the Democratic party and its power, a coalition 
which, in t respect and on their part, is identical with the 
one now before this body, in er page le judgment. Whatever 
its purpose may be, its result will be to break up the Democratic 
perty, unless the minority have.some consideration at their 

s, and unless the majority are willing, before they strike 
the fatal blow, to go back to the people and take their advice 
upon the subject. 

The parallel between the two cases in my mind—and I speak 
of the opinion of no one but myself—is a striking one. I was 
here during all that period of time, and I never failed to answer 
to a roll call, as this record will show. I was sustaining the 
power of the majority, thus obtained, by carrying Mahone into 
their camp to break up the Democratic organization of the Sen- 
ate and turn Mr. Bayard out of the Presidency pro tempore; I 
stood by them in obedienee to what I considered to be then my 
constitutional privilege and duty. Idid not break any quorum, 
but many a time I saw the venerable gentlemen, some of whom 
are before me now, retire, not on that occasion, but on other oc- 
casions—setting the example to us—retire to the cloakrooms, 
and some of them sat in their chairs mute and would not answer 
to their names on a roll eall, thereby exercising this clear con- 
stitutional privilege in the case of the election of Riddleberger, 
which was a mere question of party triumph. In the case of the 
Army bill, it was a question of the triumph of might over right 
and justice; in the case of California, it was a question of the 
admission of a new sovereign State into this Union; in the case 
of the Fiscal Bank, it was a question of sustaining the ground 
taken by President Jackson as against the reincorporation of 
the United States Bank in any form whatever. 

Those were the questions which were then attracting the atten- 
tion of the country, and on every one of them, and many others 
which Ishall not refer to here, this same proceeding that we are 
now engaged in was resorted to for the purpose of breaking down 
any sudden action on the part of the majority and-of getting an 
opportunity to go back to the people and ask their verdict upon 
the questions involved in the contest. 


Why co you wish to push this measure through in such hot 
haste? Is it because the country is to-day suffe ing from the 
pangs and agonies inflicted by this anaconda coiled around their 
throats—the national banks? I know they have been compelled 
to relax largely, and will be compelled to relax entirely, their 
hold out of consideration for their own money-making. They 
can not hold to their present attitude, for the expense is getting 
too heavy for them, and they can not bear it much longer. 

Can you not wait? Do you want to crowd us to the wall in or- 
der that the banks can ary. onk post hoc, propter hoc, you have 
repealed the 1 clause of the Sherman law, and that 
prosperity which was due to the country and was app 
with rapid steps has occurred, and we claim the whole glory of 
it? Ie the right to go to the people on this bill, on this 
whole measure. 

We thought we had gone to them and discussed it and we 
thought that the people had decided it in the last Presidential 
election; we had not any doubt about it, for the platform so in- 
structed us. Now that there has arisen a discussion, or a quib- 
ble about what the platform means, let us go back to the people. 
The people are not going to suffer any greater calamity than they 
have already suffered, and they are outliving that which is now 
upon them. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
toa statement of the proper doctrine, as I conceive, upon this 
question. The Constitution was adopted 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, before he leaves 
that branch of the subject I wish to protest against an imputa- 
tion to which the distinguished Senator from Alabama has some 
how or other gained his own consent and causes to be put upon 
those who differ with him upon this question. He has said here 
again to-day that those who think this question ought to be 
8 ily voted upon are obeying the behest of acordon of na- 

onal banks; that they have no other motive; and that there is 
no other condition or circumstance which affects those Senators 
except the interests of national banks and the plutocratie ring 
variously described and designated. 

I wish to protest against such an imputation. I wish to 
peal to what I believe to be the sense of justice that resides in 
the breast of my learned friend to consider again whether he 
can fairly and justly to his colleagues on this floor upon either 
side of the Chamber (and certainly I may appeal to him as to 
those on this side) continue to make that imputation. I for one 
denounce it. I for one say that I am urgent for action upon the 
pending bill, not because national banks want it, but . 
the business of the country, because the bone and sine w, the 
honest toilers for daily in large sections of the country are 
to-day turning in every direction, without response, for employ- 
ment, that they may support themselves and their families, and 
it is because I believe that this condition, which would be re- 
lieved by the passage of the bill, has brought thut state of things 
about that I am anxious and urgent for action, and for no other 


reason. 

Mr. MORGAN. In imputing to the Senator from Delaware 
“the very best intentions in the world in his advocacy of the bill 
(as everybody who knows him will concede to him good inten- 
tions apon whatever he does on this floor), I will take the liberty 
of saying that he is utterly mistaken, in my judgment. Iknow 
he is mistaken so far as my constituents are concerned in re 
to their desiring the bill to be carried through the Senate of the 
United States to the destruction of silveras amoney metal. He 
is utterly mistaken. 

But granting, if you please, their estand broadest interpre- 
tation that can be placed upon words in the nature of accusation 
and crimination in respect to those who form this coalition, for 
it is no Democratic movement—the majority of the Democrats 
in the Senate are the other way 

Mr. GRAY. It is a patriotic movement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ah, patriotic! Now grant, if you please, the 
utmost weight and severity toevery word that heim utes to me— 
and I did not say half that he said when he called me in ques- 
tion for the words that I have been using here this morning it is 
but a feeble retortagainst those rhetorical and scurrilous outrages 
which have found utterance on this floor, and from this floor 
through the newspapers of the United States, where men are 
branded as traitors to their country because they stand upon the 
old Democratic doctrine. ` , 

How often have I seen my own name arraigned in the news- 
papers as an upstart traitor, a trifler with public affairs, a man 
who ought to be dismissed out of this body, and the like of that; 
and my brother Senators here who have acted in concert with 
me have been assailed in their personal characters and in every 
other way with the utmost degree of violence and vituperation 
beeause we stand for what we believe to be the constitutional 
rights of our own constituents. The Senators from the silver 
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States, as they are called, are characterized as sagebrush Sena- 
tors, as if they were a lot of skulking savages. 

Mr. GRAY. Characterized on this floor 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not think we have the authority 
for it here. They have been characterized as men whose pock- 
ets were to be lined by the defeat of the pending bill, who were 
protecting their personal interests, who were the owners of sil- 
ver mines and were exploiting their o ition to the bill for the 

rotection of their personal and individual interests. Yet I 

now, from information derived from Alabamians who Have vis- 
ited that part of the country and who have written to me in re- 
epeo} to the distress of the people already incurred, that while 
the pending bill may possibly, though I do not believe for a 
moment that it does or can give any relief to those people 
spoken of by the Senator from Delaware, it hasalready wrought 
destruction and ruin to many an honest man, to many aman who 
ria peat that he had laid firmly the foundation of his own pros- 
perity and that of his family for all time to come. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, 
I should be very glad to call his attention and the attention of 
the Senator from Delaware to some objurgations or recrimina- 
tions or abusive epithets which have been applied to Senators 
on our side of the question by Senators upon this floor. The 
Senator from Delaware can not fail to have remembered that 

uite a number of times (I will not undertake to say how often, 
but uite a number of times) our conduct has been denounced as 
revolutionary, as having for its purpose the object of sopping 
the wheels of Government; and one Senator, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DuBoIs], was denounced the other night by the 
Senator from Louis: [Mr. WHITE], if [am not mistaken, as 
having been guilty of conduct which was dragging the Senate of 
the United States into the dust. I heard no protest in an 
direction at that time agaon those charges; and now when 
think a very mild retort is made by the Senator from Alabama 
he is taken to account by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me p a moment to re- 
ply to the Senator from South Carolina? I am not seeking a 
grievance by any means; I am notcourting personal controvers 
on matters of etiquette and courtesy with any Senator; but 
have observed, I can not fail to have observed, that throughout 
this debate Senators have been exceedingly sensitive on the side 
of the opposition to the proposed repeal to any sort of charac- 
terization of the attitude that they assume; but I have heard no 
imputation at least upon their motives or their conduct which 
can be compared to that which was not only made awhile ago 
by the Senator from Alabama, which he has explained somewhat, 
but by other Senators over and over again upon the motives and 
the conduct of those whoare in favorof repeal. They have been 
charged with having an unworthy and unholy alliance with men 
who sought to use the legislative powers of this country for their 
ownaggrandizement only, reg ess of the suffering, the blood, 
and ‘the tears of the masses of the people. That has been said 
over and over again. 

Now, I do not propose to submit without a protest at least to 

imputations of that kind. I can differ with the Senator from 
South Carolina and maintain my respect for his motives and his 
character. This question should not produce more than any 
other question, a state of things here that would trample in the 
dust all the much-talked-of courtesy of this body. We can debate 
this question without violating the ordinary rules that should 
govern debates between persons occupying the high positions we 
occupy here. 
As to the criticism made by way of offset to what was said by 
the Senator from Louisiana the other evening in regard to the 
Senator from Idaho, I call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to the fact that the Senator from Louisiana was 
commenting upon a palpable, flagrant, open contempt and de- 
fiance of the rules of this body. 

Mr. MORGAN. What was that? 

Mr. GRAY. In refusing to vote when the rules of this body 
expressly say that he is required to vote. 

r. MORGAN. He had a perfect right to do it. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well; he has a perfect right, then, to defy 
and violate a rule of this body; and if to call attention to that 
and to speak of it asit deserves to be spoken of, as a defiance of 
the rules of this body, as an open violation of the rules of order, 
which must be preserved if we are to preserve anything of that 
dignity talked about by the Senatorfrom Alabama a little while 
ago, is to be characterized as personal or insulting, then I fail 
entirely to be able to discriminate between proper provocation 
and no provocation, 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not impute personal desires of aggran- 
dizement to any Senator here. The Senator can not find any 

round of hostility in anything I have said on that point. Isay 
this, and I repeat it, too, that this coalition in the Senate was 
created in 3 of the national banks and for the purpose of 
destroying silver money. 


Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say for 
myself that that is untrue. 
Mr. MORGAN. Well, the Senator can, if he wants to make 
a pagers application. 
r. GRAN. No, I do not. The Senator is making a personal 
application, and has charged something which I repel. 
r. MORGAN. I have made no personal charge. 
Mr. GRAY. I say that it is untrue if the Senator applies to 


me. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not applied it to you, and if you ap- 

piit to yourself I can not help it. 

ow, Mr. President, here is a bill that professes to comply with 
the Democratic platform. It professes to doit. The Democratic 
platform contained a denunciation which was very much more 
severe than it was decorous or polite, or I might even say decent, 
in regard to a law which had been passed by the Congress of the 
United States. They called it a cowardly makeshift. They a 
plied the remark to the whole bill, to the whole scheme, not A 
a section of it. 

When I was returning to the United States, recently, I was 
met on the steamer by one of those interviewers and asked how 
I stood upon the repeal of the Sherman act. I said “Iam for 
the repeal of the Sherman act,” and Iam to-day. I would vote 
for it to-day; and I intend before this debate closes to move to 
strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause and to put the 
repeal of the entire Sherman act to a vote inthe Senate. Then 
I will see where you stand. I intend to do that. Ishall do that 
on my own responsibility, without consulting anybody else in 
the world. That is my view of the situstion, and I intend to do it. 

Mr. CULLOM. You will vote for it? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course I will vote for it. But now in place 
of that which is the distinct command of the Democratic plat- 
form, what have we here? A bill that repeals the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act and leaves no authority on the partof 
the Government of the United States to buy silver. That is all 
stricken out and gone. Then you deny the right of the people 
to take their silver bullion and carry it to the mints and haveit 
coined. So you shut off both avenues to the use of silver as 
money, leaving a possible resort to the amount of silver already 
in the Treasury for coinage and stopping the business just there. 

Now, in regard to the silver mines in the United States that 
are still not worked, in regard to those vast deposits of silver 
bullion that rest in the mountains of the West, I will ask what 
will Congress do with that under this bill, except to say by this 
legislation that it does not now and never shall constitute a 
money metal? You must go to the tinker shops and to the jew- 
elry shops, to the silversmiths, and to the foreign markets with 
your stuff; you can not sell it to the United States Govern- 
ment, neither can youhaveitcoined. Ifa more fatal blow than 
that could be struck at what I conceive to be the constitutional 
right of the people of the United States to mine silver and have 
it coined, I do not know how you will shape it. That is the 
mapa in which it is left by the pending bill. 

hat is the next step? You leave the rest of the Sherman 
actin force. Theactrequires in ted dollar of Treasury noteg 
that has been issued in the purchase of silver bullion when re- 
deemed shall be reissued, so that the amount in circulation shall 
equal at all times, no more and no less, the amount of the cost of 
the silver bullion and the silver dollars coined from it purchased 
under the Sherman law. While pretending that you are trying 
to protect the Treasury of the United States you are running a 
tap upon it, a gon sluice; you open a spigot by emptying out the 
gold into the hands of gold speculators just as fast as you can 
collect it by taxation from the people or purchase it with bonds. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars of these Treasury notes 13 
presented to aay undar the Sherman act and redeemed, but pass 
the bill, not in the form you find it now, and itis again putin cir- 
culation through agencies of the Government. It is money 
and must be reissued says the law, and you propose to leave it in 
that situation. A month from now that same $150,000,000 comes 
back and you redeem it in gold again, and the same process is 
gone through with. 

Now, that is a hypocritical pretense and nothing else. It can 
not be anything else. Lam not using a word that is too stron 
to denounce it, and I do not care who takes it up, I will vindi- 
cate it. It is a hypocritical pretense. 

Here you are pretending to repeal and get rid of this ‘‘ cow- 
ardly makeshift” and leaving that feature in the law which re- 
quires that the notes issued in pursuance of it, 8150, 000,000, as fast 
as they are redeemed shall constitute on the very next day after 
their redemption, and get into the hands of the people, a new 
demand upon the Treasury for more gold. 

How are you going to get that gold? Here are the national 
banks Which have forced the Government of the United States 
to borrow gold and tax the p ople for it. What for? Just to 
keep up this circuit of redemption and reissue, and redemption 
and reissue, so that instead of saving this people from the trouble 
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that you say you are trying to save them from, you fasten it 
upon them in a way that they can not possibly avoid it, and you 
compel taxation to borrow gold in order to pay this same money 
time and again. 

One note issued under the Sherman law of a thousand dollars 
or any other denomination may be redeemed fifty times in gold 
by the Government of the United States, and still it comes back 
in the shape that you will have the law now for redemption 
again. Will you try to persuade a man of ordinary common 
sense that that is a compliance with the Democratic platform of 
getting rid of the ‘‘ cowardly makeshift?” 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Alabama of course under- 
stands the character of these notes. They are nothing more nor 
less than 1 they have precisely the same character as 
the greenback. 


Mr. MORGAN. I beg leave to differ with the Senator there, 
to begin with. 
Mr. ALLISON. In their essential characteristics they are 


greenbacks. I ask the Senator if the experience of our countr. 
as respects greenbacks does not indicate that they do not go roun 
and round again, and that they are not in fact redeemed more 
than once in ten or fifteen fifteen years? 

Mr. MORGAN. If they are greenbacks and have the leading 
and distinctive characteristics of greenbacks, andif greenbacks 
have not gone round and round, what is there to alarm the Sen- 
ator from Iowa about the redemption in gold of this money that 
will go round and round too? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not necessary for the Senator from Ala- 
bama to ask me what alarms me; I am not alarmed 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not believe the Senator is. 

Mr. ALLISON. And I want to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that these notes have the essential characteristics of the 
United States notes. They are a legal tender; they are re- 
deemed on presentation; they are required to be reissued as the 
greenbacks are. Therefore, as respects the thing which he is 
now debating, namely, the redemption of these notes day in and 
day out, the experience with the greenbacks since 1879 is that 
so have not been redeemed at all, practically. 

r. MORGAN. The only possible excuse that has been urged 
by any man, including the President of the United States, for 
this called session and for this harsh legislation proposed, has 
been the fact that gold could be drawn out of the Treasury upon 
the Sherman certificates and carried abroad. The Senator now 
says the same thing can be done with greenbacks. 

r. ALLISON. Can it not be? 

Mr. MORGAN. It can, but it has not been done. 

Mr. ALLISON. e Bata 

Mr. MORGAN. Neither has it been done with the other notes, 
but now you provide that ex necessitate this currency shall be kept 
out. How? There is no law requiring the greenbacks to be re- 
issued beyond $346,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. But they must be reissued to that extent, so 
that every . now out comes into the Treasury, whether 
by redemption or in the ordinary course of the customs revenues, 
45 . t must be reissued just as the Treasury notes must be 
reissued. 

Mr. MORGAN. To show the fallacy of the foundation of the 
argument of the Senator when he asserts the parallel between 
the greenback currency and thisSherman law currency, youcan 
issue if you keep the law in operation, a thousand millions of the 
Sherman bills, every one of which, according not to the law but 
according to the construction placed upon it by Secretaries of 
the Treasury, is redeemable in gold and in nothing else. You 
can notissue more than $34,000,000 of greenbacks, and the dif- 
ference between the two in the cases stated would be the differ- 
ence between $346.000,000 and $1,000,000,000. They are not iden- 
tical in ay. possible respect so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. ALLISON, That may possibly have been in the Presi- 
dent's mind when he suggested that some time we should stop the 

urchase of bullion and stop the issue of these notes. It may 
ave been in his mind; I do not know. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Suppose it is our duty to stop the purchase; 
for what do we stop the purchase and the issue of the notes? It 
is for the 9 of proveniing gold being taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States; for their whole argument has 


hinged upon the one proposition that the Treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman law withdrew the gold from the Treasury. 
Here you propose to reënact the Sherman law and say, in respect 
to the Treasury notes that are outstanding, when you have re- 
deemed them you shall issue them again, and you shall keep up 
a continual drain upon the Treasury of its gold. Now, for what 
purpose? 


In order that the men who started this scheme and 


have been upholding it by panics and all manner of false predic- 
tions heard in this country, shall have a chance to compel the 
Government of the United States to issue more bonds in order 
that they may have a broader zango for their circulating notes. 
Silver having been driven out of competition with them, they 
have the field to themselves. 

Now, after all,a more selfish, a more devilish combination 
than that was never conjured in the human mind. Nothing 
worse than that can be said of a financial operation. Whatmay 
I say of the enlightened men who know all about this and advo- 
cate the scheme? I shall not characterize them. I will leave 
that to posterity. It is not necessary for me to do it. They will 
be marked in history as men ‘‘ who know the right and ze 
the wrong pursue,” for ages and ages to come, that they had 
trayed the most sacred trust of the generation amongst whom 
they lived and of posterity. 

en I came here and found this the situation I e ted to 
find the Democratic pay in place for the repeal of the Sher- 
man law. Instead of that I found that after they had started out 
to do that, when they found, I sup that is my belief—that 
that was not sufficiently friendly in its nature to the national 
banks, they came down toa lower stoop. What was that? We 
will not repeal the entire act, but we will repeal the purchasing 
clause of it, and leave all of the balance of this eous mon- 
ster that they had so declaimed and declared against standing 
there, not only unrebuked, butactually reinstated by their power 
of amendment and reénactment. 

That is the situation. I was startled and astonished atit. I 
asked some of my friends here, Did the Democrats of the House 
and the Senate propose to have a joint caucus in order to de- 
termine whether there was any misunderstanding about the na- 
tional platform, what its true Democratic construction was? 
None at all. Has the Senate Democratic party held a caucus, 
a caucus with a view of trying to ascertain and state somethi 
of that kind? Nothing whatever. Have efforts of that so 
been made? Yes, they have been made and repulsed; they have 
refused to go into council with us. Well, after they have done 
that and I find them in council with the leaders on the other 
side of this Chamber, I can not call that combination anything 
else than a coalition for reénactment. 

Is it a Democratic movement? No, sir; I repudiate it asa 
Democratic movement. It has no authority here asa Democratic 
movement. I am willing now about the construction of our plat- 
form—I will go into caucus with Democrats to ascertain what 
the meaning of it is; and if I can not agree with that Iwill come 
out and state, like a man ought to state, I disagree with you, 
gentlemen, upon points of vital consequence. I will no longer 
wear your uniform. Iam an honest man. I will gome out and 
tell you that I have no longar a paos in your midst.” 

hat would a Democrat in 1837 and 1838 have doneif a caucus 
had been assembled and that caucus had resolved thatthe United 
States Bank should be rechartered? He would have walked out 
of the assembly and said, I have no part with you in this at 
all. You are Democrats, I am not; I shall take my action inde- 
pendently of you.” 

So I come here and find that after all these overtures, all these 
attempts at reconciliation, nothing has been accomplished ex- 
cept a coalition with the other side of the Chamber. I thought - 
that perhaps there must still be an opportunity of getting us to- 
gether, and I proposed a joint committee of the two Houses to 
consider the financial question. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt 
the Senator from Alabama for a moment, if it will not be dis- 
agreeable to him. He has referred several times to a coalition 
with this side of the Chamber. I should like to know what he 
refers to when hespeaks of a coalition, and what the coalition is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I meananagreement between the Democrats 
and the puo es who favor the pending bill that it shall 
not be amended in any articular whatever. That is the first 
proposition. Is that right? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Goon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is that right? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire to state that there is no coalition 
of any description. 

Mr. MORGAN. No 

Mr. WASHBURN. 
character or description. 

Mr. MORGAN. That assumes, of course 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire also that the Senator and his 
friends on the other side of the Chamber should understand that 
the Republicans, every man of them, stand now where they have 
always stood in the last thirty years, infavor of honest and sound 


money. 
Well, if they are standing 


reement or understanding? 
o agreement or understanding of any 


Mr. MORGAN. 
Mr. WASHBURN. Republican Senators are here on this 
floor with constituencies behind them, at least nine out of ten 
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demanding that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act shall 
be repealed that the country may be relieved from the terrible 
condition into which it has been plunged. I desire to say to the 
Senator that when he states there isany coalition of any kind he 
does a very grave injustice to every Senator on this side of the 
Chamber favoring repeal. Wecome here—— 

Mr. MORGAN, ill my friend stop? Iam not going toyield 
the floor for him to abuse me. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have not done so; I beg pardon, 

Mr. MORGAN (to Mr. WASHBURN). Sit down. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I want to assert that myself and the Re- 
publican Senators—— 

Mr. MORGAN. You are intruding yourself into the contro- 
versy when I had not the Senator in my mind. I never thought 
about him as the leader of the Republican party. 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, sir, I do not profess to be; but I 
fess to be a Republican, and Iam not to be stampeded or insulted 


for the position I have taken. 
The Senator from Alabama 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam here on this floor responsible for every 
word I say in this Chamber—inside or outside, either. Now, do 
you understand that? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes, sir, I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am perfectly responsible for it. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota says that the Republican party have been 
entirely consistent in their conduct in the last thirty years. 
That is ten years longer than is necessary for my purpose. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-three will dofor me. In that 
year they did demonetize silver, and they did come to the single 
gold standard and single gold coinage; and there was the death 
and destruction of silver money. . 

Now, that they have held to it consistently and persistently 
do not doubt. have never said anything to the contrary. 
That bimetallists, so called, on the Democratic side profess to 
find better company among men who are responsible for the act 
of 1873 and its maintenance from that time to the present than 
they can find among the Democrats on this side to me somewhat 
strongly savors of coalition. It rather convinces me to that 
effect. 

Do not lose sight of the weight of evidence because some gen- 
dene e g , Sap and say they had not had any hand in the 
contract. I do not pretend that they made a verbal agrbement. 
No; it is not necess wy for men to have verbal agreements to do 
a ge in concert; but you understand just as well as I do that 
you will not vote for any amendment to the pending bill. You 
will vote against every amendment to it, and you will not vote for 
the repeal of the Sherman act. I am going to put that to the 
test, and that will be the crucial test. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I have heard enough of his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama de- 
clines to RE 

Mr. MORGAN. The immediate question here, upon which 
we are supposed to act as revolutionists, comes up on the basis 
ol a constitutional provision which I suppose without any offense 
to anybody in this Chamber can be read from the book: 

And the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth ot those present, be entered on the Journal. 
I I donot know any way to create an exception to that constitu- 
tional provision in favor of or against any particular sort ofa 
question. It includes all questions, whether they arise on roll 
calls or the e of bills or resolutions, motions to lay on the 
table, to indefiniteiy postpone, or adjourn, or any other ques- 
tion. If one-fifth of the Senate, or of the House—the Senate in 
this case—shall demand a vote by yeas and nays they are entitled 
to have the records show what that vote was, and that record 
discloses the fact whether a majority of the entire body, ora 
majority called a quorum to do business is present. That isa 
constitutional provision. We could notany of us get away from 
that if we chose to do it. 

Then we come to the rule of the Senate prescribed upon that 
basis which has been read here, the fifth rule. I need not read 
it again, but it prescribes a roll call as being the means of ascer- 
taining whether a quorum is present. Now, the absence of a 
quorum may be ascertained by the suggestion of the Chair. It 
may be ascertained by his looking over the Chamber and find- 
ing 3 gentlemen here, if you please, when there ought to be 85 
or 88. He may thereupon announce that no quorum is present. 
Butthatisnotafinalannouncement. Theannouncementamounts 
to nothing in law until the roll is called. Non constat, they may 
be in the cloakroom at a convenient distance to be called, and 
they may come in and answer to their names. A roll call is what 
is required to determine the presence of a quorum, and nothing 
else. That is the rule of the Senate. 


When the roll call is made and a Senator imagines or believes 
or knows that some Senators are present in Chamber who 
have not Answered the roll call, then the question arises can 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate determine it upon any other 
evidence than that disclosed by the roll call? If he does, when 
a roll call is demanded, he violates the Constitution of the United 
States; that is all of it. He is bound to follow it. Suppose it is 
upon the passage of a bill, and upon the call of the roll there are 
10 yeas and 15 nays in the Senate, and yet the Senate is full. 
The bill does not because no quorum has responded. Would 
he then go on and count the entire body to ascertain if a quorom 
was present, and because 10 voted nay and 15 voted yea declare 
that the bill is passed? Mr. President, a more absurd usurpa- 
fio, eae that could not be conceived of or one more dangerous 
to rty. 

But I rh not intend now to go into a full examination of this 


matter. On another occasion, when Mr. CRISP was a member 
of the other House, and when he was making a h in the 
House on a certain resolution, Rule XV proposed in the House 


as the law of the House, he did methe honor to read there a let- 
ter I had addressed to him in my anxiety about this question. I 
had been ill for some weeks; I could not get out of my house to 
participate with my brethren who were defending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so gallantly in the House and to assist 
them by my presence or in anyway that I should in the great 
fight they were making against tyranny in high places. 

Mr. CRISP was speaking on the subject and asked the Clerk to 
read clause 3 of the proposed Rule as already amended. The 
Clerk read as follows: 


On the demand of any member, or at the of the 8 


er, the 
names of members sufficient to make a quorum in the Hall o 0 


the House 
who do not vote shall be noted by the Clerk and recorded in the Journal. and 
reported to the Speaker, with the names of the members voting, and be 
counted and announced in determining the presence of a quorum to do busi- 
ness. 


Now, there was a rule proposed, not a legislative determina- 
tion on the spur of the moment, such as Mr. Clay proposed, 
which called forth from thut splendid gentleman, my predeces- 
sor in the Senate of the United States, the declaration, the 
Senator may do that, but he will have to do it over my dead 
body.” This was the rule proposed, the question of the guid- 
ance of members of the House in confor ty with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in dealing with legislative subjects. 
1 the present Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

en s 


Ihad the honor the other day, when I submitted some remarks on this 
question, to quote dist: hy Republicans, including the presiding officer 
of the House, to the effect that this rule which 4 8 propose now to adopt, is 
unconstitutional. In support of that view of the Constitution, I propose 
uow to read a letter which I have received from a very distinguished con- 
stivational lawyer. 


He bestowed upon me a compliment that-I never felt I was 
entitled to; but this is the letter and this was my attitude then, 
as it is my attitude now. I desire that the gentlemen who have 
fulminated here an entirely new doctrine, both undemocratic 
and unconstitutional, will do me the honor to read this letter 
after I put it in print and see if they have any faultto find with it: 

FEBRUARY 4, 1800. 

DEAR MR. CRISP: Iam confined to my house with grippe.“ and have fol- 
lowed with deep interest and feeling the audacious invasion by the Repub- 
licans of the constitutional rights of the House and its membership iu the 
various rulings of the 5 er, 

I can not add anything new to the exact definition of the rights of the 
„House“ or its members, but I may be able to present some views that will 
illustrate and within the easy reach of the people this subject, that has 
a deep and some t obscure foundation in our constitutional system, but 
is elementary, fundamental, and of the gravest importance. I will, there- 
fore, beg to trouble you with some of my ideas. 

Idonot quite agree that there is any general parliamentary law that is 
is not such a traditional code to 


Th 
statutes must provide. It was impossible to govern the Senate under tradi- 
1 E law, and so the Constitution provided for a govern- 
ment by rules. 

This provision is the same for both Houses and for reasons equally im- 

rative in both. In the counting of the electoria! votes for President and 

ice-President, and in impeachments, and as to 8 questions, aris- 
ing under the Constitution, and many others, the jamentary law of 
England is not applicable. ules must be established. But the great con- 
troling reason why English parliamentary law was never adopted, and 
never could be, in our National Government, was the fact that the king isa 
purt of thé Parliament, and none but elected members constitute the Houses 
of Congress. The king's perogative is in force in England's Parliament, to 
hold the kingdom together and under check, and therefore the Parliament 
is absolute in its powers. 


I commend that to my friends for their mature consideration. 


peaker of our House is not sovereign, and can have no prerogative. 
arged with preserving the Union or Constitution, but is placed 
in a state. ot obedience to the House as its organ. 

i refer to these matters as incidental to the curious assumptions of the 
Speaker, which he endeavors to support by the precedents of the British 
Parliament. The purliamentary law of the Uni States is sui generis, and 
consists of constitutional ordinances that all must obey, and the rules of 
legislative bodies thereunder, and the practice of such bodies under rules, 
either in actual existence or formerly existing in the tive tribunals, 

The parliamentary law in the United States is the ican parliamen- 
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tary law, TTC in origin or sub- 
stance, "A foundation was laid in the Constitution of the United States that 


e the British parliamentary law, ex industria, and mage the rules 
ot Houses the law of their government. 

The rules or laws under which a House is organized are not necossarily 
those for its subsequent government. 

Less than a quorum may conduct certain specific duties, but the House 
oan not consist of less than a quorum. 

A House is never sent when a quorum is absent, so it is the quorum 
that constitutes the House. 


<a do business ” includes all business except as is excepted by the Con- 


on. 
It is the right of the people, and the right and Vilege of every member 
of Congress, whether he is with the 8 or z 7 on the busi- 
ness that is be done, that that business shall be done by he simultaneous 
and concurrent of a “quorum to do business.” 

This fundamental law of onal 1 lation was ordained as a pro- 
hibition upon each House against doing business in the absence of a quorum. 
om brs in the nature of a protection to the majority of the House than to 

m ty. 

This constitutional law has noreference to majorities or minorities on the 

— — or subject included in the business that being done, and still less 

rence to party majorities or minorities. It relates only to the majority 
of the House that makes a quorum to do business, and requires the action 
of that majority to do business. 

‘Whenever it appears affirmatively and conclusively that this majority did 
not do the business, the Constitution vitiates what was done. : 

When this fact appears affirmatively on the record of the proceedings 
Peary ne Constitution requires each House to keep, nothing can validate 

e action. 

When less than a quorum has voted on the business, and this appears of 
record, it must be that the business has not been done so as to bind the 
House or anybody else, 

Does the presence in the House of members make them actorsin doing all 
the business that is before the House at the time for its consideration? 

If they were thus made actors in doing the business, after they have re- 
fused to act by not voting, there must be a power superior to theirs which 
somebody can 3 to compel them to act, or else to act for them. 


is not physically ible. 

It must be a substituted mental or will power, under which one member 
is authorized to make himseif the substitute for the other and to supplant 
his will as to giving his vote. He is not even assuming to act as the proxy 
of the nonvoting member to declare his wili, but he usurps the function 
of voting that the silent member has refused to exercise. 

Certainly, no nonofficial member could thus increase his powers one or 
ame umos by such usurpation, for any purpose, whether to make a quorum 
or 0 ness. 

Beforeinquiring whether the Speaker is ex oficio invested with this power, 
another consideration of vast importance is to be disposed of, namely: The 
necessity and value to constitutional liberty, and to the security of person 
and conscience onthe part of the member, in the silent negat he may 
choose to give to the business " that the Honse is considering. He can leave 
the Chamber and exert his silent negative. Is he bound to absent himself 
to do this, or may he remain to see that the record is truly made; thatis, to 
state his silent negative? 

A question touc onis presented in a bill that the Speaker has 
deciared to be in order by laying it before the House for consideration. A 
member believes, as every one must, that it is not within the jurisdiction of 


It is a bill to endow and establish the church that the member loves and be- 
lie ves to be the only true church. He prefers, as he has the right, to defeat 
that bill by his silent negative that will prevent a quorum from being engaged 
in that business. 

If compelled to vote, he could not vote “no! on that bill. But he is not 
compelled to vote, and his silence defeats the bill and saves the Constitution 
from being violated. 

Two-thirds of a quorum canexpela member. If a motion is pen: to ex- 
pa A, and his action or presence is needed to enable the House to do that 

iness, his decent silence or his retiring from the House would save him 
from what he conceives to be the greatest wrong Itis impossible to con- 
ceive that he would be required to vote or else commit political suicide by 
remaining in the House. 

If a bill to abolish a State government is brought before the House, a mem- 
ber refusing to vote to make a quorum to do this violence may prefer to 
give no opinion, by voting, that the State in question is wanting in popula- 

ton and will never besu ey populated to abe: eee a State government, 
and that it is a corrupt or imbecile pocket borough and a mere appendage of 
an 3 State, whose inhabitants represent it in the Senate and the 
House, his silent negative defeats the doing of that business by breaking a 
quorum. 

If the subject is under consideration in the Senate, the two Senators from 
that State, inhabitants really of a different State, may choose, instead of 
voting, so as to make aquorum, to assert their silent n tive, and thussave 
the State and themselves without voting on a matter in which they are di- 
rectly and greatly concerned on oe parion account, 

Many other illustrations might be given to prove the value of the silent 
negative, but they are not needed. and the matter is self-evident. 

In every government that is strictly representative. as ours is, with a vot- 
ing constituency, it isa right, hien and more conservative thanany other, 
that zar, sort of business done y therepresentatives shall only be done by 
the actual participation of a quorum to do business. 

Any other rule would give to an indifferent, negligent, or corrupt member 
the power to betray his constituency by standing mute and being counted as 

al s 
A bribe given amemberof Congress to express an opinion outside the House 
might not be an indictable crime, but it he took the bribe as a reward for his 
silent negative by which a quorum is broken, he is criminal, because his si- 
lence expresses his vote ga a quorum, If it has that effect it is most 
tent and criminal. Could the Speaker relieve him of the crime by count- 
ne as a unit ina quorum? Such would be the necessary effect. 

o legislative duty of the member is performed by the Speaker, and by 
his mere presence he has voted to make a quorum, when by his silence he 
earned bribe in voting against a quorum. 

But far above such considerations is the right of every citizen to repose 
for his security in every form upon the constitutional requirement that only 
&quorum can do business, and that such a quorum is a majority of the 
House e ee renn doing the business under the consideration 


of the House at the e. 
Can the Speaker lock the doors of the House and imprison the members 


until a roll call is completed and he has counted all ot the silent members 
as being present? If he may so imprison them in order to make or ng oo 

tila bill is passed, he can just as rightfully c 
them to the floor in order to secure their attendance. 

In Great Britain the actual presence in the Commons and in the House of 
Lor 1s of the qneen and the lords temporal and spiritual may enable this as- 
sembled sovereignty to give the Speaker the power to force a quorum to 
stay in the House: but this is very far from being true in our country, 
where the Constitution is express and written law and the pehia, a peop 0 
he made that book the limit of the powers of the Speaker of each 

ouse. 

Whatever code of parliamentary law may exist in this country, and what- 
ever may be its acceptance as authority, there is no law of the Constitution 


or of Congress that gives power to the Speaker to compel a member, present 
or absent, to do or 8 te in the business before the House. 
The Vice-President es over the Senate in virtue of the Constitution, 


but he is not a Senator and can not be counted inaquorum. The Speaker 
Or Pris Aitlarenioe DA thle res ventive UMID CRUIN TAAA th 
erence in their res ve q cations necessary the 
visions that “the House of Rapresmitatives shall choose their Speaker 7 nd 
that each House may determine the rules of their 1 

This is all that is said in the Constitution about the Speaker of the House, 

The House, beyond dispute, governs itself and all of its officers. When 
any power of government is exerted by the Speaker he must find his warrant 
for it in the rules of the House, and not in rulings made by other bodies or 
the opinions of publicists. A House is a quorum to do mess, and any 
ruling of the Speaker that is not expressly or by implied assent authorized 
by the “ House has no legal foundation on which to rest. 

Unless there is the consent of the House“ that the Speaker shall add the 
silent members to the list of voting members, he can have no more author- 
f for doing that than he would have to refuse to have the names recorded 
of those who did vote. Even the consent of the House could not confer that 


power on the Speaker, so as to deprive a member of his right to put a silent 
to vote so as to make a 


negative on the business of the House by 
quorum. 

The power of the House is to compel the attendance of members, after the 
absence of a quorum has been disclosed. Even the House can not compel the 
arrested member to vote. It can fine him, or, possibly. expel him. for re- 
fusing to attend the House when in session, but, when his attendance is 
coerced, he can not be made to vote. He can just as freely decline to vote, 
and so break a quorum, when he is arrested and brought in, and so employ 
the power of silent negative, as if he had never been absent from the 
House, or as if he were absent and had not been arrested and brought in. 

It is not the will of a political or . that the constitutional 


Intended to be protected by fixing, in the Constitution, the definition of a 
quorum. This „ untrammeled Will is of the very essence of the liberty 
of the member and of the people he represents. o her privilege, and 
none more sacred, than this can be stated. Without it the House, or the 
Speaker, as its organ, can enact laws by the power of men who refuse to 


vote. 

Indeed, the Speaker, ruling that a bill is in order, can pass a bill by any 
number of votes less than a quorum, though a full House should stand by 
and refuse to vote. 

He counts voters as votes, and in doing this he assumes the power toascribe 
to the silent member aa affirmative vote for the bill. Say that 165 isa 
goara and that 160 votes are recorded on the call of the yeas and nays, 

silent members being present. Neither ToT nas a quorum. 

One hundred votes are recorded for the bi 60 against it. When the 
Speaker notes“ the presence of the 100 silent members, and declares a 
te present and the bill he must ce all the notad votes among 
the “ayes,” otherwise the bill would be lost. that the process of “noting” 
is nothing else than the House, or the Speaker as its organ, voting the 
silent 100 in favor of the passage of the b 

If the rule is not good and indisputable in such acase as I have 8 
it can not be good when 81 votes are given for the passage of the bill an 75 
are given against it. The 5 noted“! votes that are needed to make the 

uorum, if cast against the bill. would defeatit. No could be more un- 
june or us tory or more dangerous than to give the the power 
to say that the 5 hoted votes shonld s so as to make a quorum, but 
should be silent as to the passage of the 

A bill is passed when the votes are recorded. not sooner and not later. 
Nothing but a ority of votes can pass a bill, and that majority must 
comprise a House, for, without a quorum there is no House pec, ee to do 
any business except to “adjourn from day to day,” and “a er number 
(than a quorum) may be authorized to com the altendance of absent 
— — 2 in such manner and under such penalties as each House may pro- 
vide.“ 

It requires rules that “each House may determines" to enable a smaller 
number than s quorum to do even these t) and there is no reference to 
any power, virtute oficio, in the Speaker “to determine” these rules. 

I have used the itatics, as I have intended all else I have said, to sug- 
gest to you merely my ideas, which I dare say you will find already we. 
considered in your own thoughts and researches, 

The subject is so important, that I know you will excuse my solicitude. 

Very truly, yours. 


Mr. President, I think that the proposition there stated dis- 
oses of the question in respect of the right of the Presiding 
cer of the Senate to require the Secretary to put upon the rec- 
ord the name of any Senator who may be present in this Cham- 
ber and who may decline, by his silence, to answer to a roll call. 
To assume power of that kind on the part of the Presiding Offi- 
cer would be in this case to violate the rules of the Senate. 
Then, to alter the rules of the Senate for the purpose of coerc- 
ing Senators who have stood here for years and years in this 
body and have witnessed its most illustrious members pursuing 
the same course, of a silent negative for the protection of the 
rights of their constituents, would be, above all things, harsh 
and calamitous. For Democrats in this Chamber to do that thing, 
to attempt to compel me to vote, if I choose not to vote, upon 
this question, would be a tyranny so incomprehensible that if I 
could believe it should almost doubt my existence, and would be 
certain that if that were Democracy I had never had the slight- 
est 8 of that heresy. 
Are Senators in earnest when they say that they are willing 
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to have cloture put upon us in order to this bill? I defy 
them to doit. The people of the United States would rise, upon 
such a proceeding as that, with far more vigor than they rose 

st those roll-call proceedings in the House of Representa- 
tives which cleaned out the Republican party until there was 
scarcely a flavor of it left in the country. 

I ear yon to pass a cloture rule here. You can not alarm me 
into subordination for your scheme for anything of that kind. I 
am not going to vote at the will of any man, or any set of men 
that ever lived, in favor of the surrender of the constitutional 
rights of the people I represent, or in favor of yielding sp ay, 
of my rights as a member of this body, in order that the howl- 
ing, rampant demanders of concessions to national banks shall 
have all that they want. 

I will not go further in this business. It isa painful business 
tome. I take no pride and no pleasure in it. I have but ex- 
treme mortification. 

I tried, as I remarked awhile ago to the Senate, to get through 
a resolution for the pur of organizing a joint committee of 
the two Houses, to consist of fourteen members, before which all 
of these different features, and amendments, and interests, and 
objects would be represented and heard. I offered the resolu- 
tion, and debate went on until it finally got on the Calendar. 
But I was as impotent to lift it from the Calendar as a child 
would be impotent to lift a thousand-pound weight. That resolu- 
tion went into the committee room with 26 other bills which 
can not be considered at all—bills of every form and fashion, in 
regard to finance; bills that would open up to consideration of 
tits comiulites every question that can possibly be suggested, 
so far as I know, about this business. Yet they are as silent as 
the tomb. We get no response. 

What is demanded of us is this: To stay in this Chamber and 
to vote. It is said, if you do not vote we will count your are 
ence, we will put cloture on you, and we will pass this bill by 
the power of the majority, although it may break up the rights 
of your constituencies and your right as a member of this body 
Sse here and demand that you shall be a witness of the sac- 
rifice. 

The proposition is that you must escape from the Chamber; 
that you must go out and hide yourselves where the Sergeant- 
at-Arms can not find you before you shall be excused from 
voting. If you are in the Chamber, where you have a right to 
be,and where you ought to be inorder to bear testimony whether 
the transactions with reference to which this bill is pressed are 
lawful and constitutional or otherwise; if you dare to come 
inside of this Chamber, you will be voted as contributing to the 
power, not of the minority, but to the power of the majority; 
you will be taken from the attitude that you have held here 
upon your conscience, and by the arbitrary judgment of the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate you are to be compelled to contribute 

to the power nece to pass this bill. 

With differences like these, between Democrats, in respect of 
this old and time-honored policy that we have so long observed, 


and that the people have so long felt that they were depending 
upon for their protection and security, to be threatened contin- 
ually with cloture, to be spoken of in the most disp ing and 
disreputable manner, to have our private and personal charac- 


ters attacked—as we know too well has been done in the case of 
the honorable Senator from Nevada, where the newspapers ac- 
cused him of lon: theft,in order to cast odium upon this 
body—we stand here to defend ourselves against these acrimo- 
nious and bitter accusations, some of which have been made here, 
others having been made by men on the outside of this Capitol 
who have brought tremendous pressure to bear against us. We 
stand here accused, but not intimidated, and occupy this posi- 
tion here to-day which has been often honored by the same con- 
duct, by the greatest and purest Americans who have lived. 

We do not deserve this denunciation. But I bare my bosom 
and say. Welcome all these stabs; hurl at me all the missiles 
that gor inventive genius and your arbitrary tyranny may place 
within your hands for my destruction. If I must die, I will die 
like an honorable man, at my post of duty, lifting my voice in 
the defense of the Constitution of my country.” 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I suppose I may be pardoned if 
I say thatI fail to ses what is the provocation for the eloquent he- 
roies of my friend from Alabama. Ihave tried to listen to this de- 
bate from its commencement, with respect to those who have dif- 
fered from me, in order to gain what light I could from the dis- 
cussion, and hear what propositions were asserted and maintained 
that were material to a proper understanding and determination 
of it; and I have, I must confess, failed to hear much of argu- 
ment, or evidence, or proof of any of the material propositions 
that affect the judgment, as to how one should vote upon this 
question, from those who oppose the repeal. 

I may be pardoned for the criticism made in kindness and with 
entire respect to the Senator from Alabama and other Senators 


who have discussed the question on the other side when I say 
that vituperation is not argument; that the imputation of un- 
worthy personal motives does not carry formset: the argument 
on the side of those who indulge in it; and that there has beena 
certain seeking, by those who oppose the repeal, of pretext for 
the indulgence of that mode of speech which, it seems to me, is 
unwarranted by anything that has been said in argument on this 
floor by those who are in favor of re $ 

I do not assent to the proposition that the intemperate discus- 
sion carried on in the Rewsyerers (if it be intemperate), the per- 
sonal allusions or attacks made in the newspapers, are any justi- 
fication to a Senator, in his desire to vindicate himself, in ining 
so by abuse of those on this floor who differ with him. I do not 
think it is necessary for the Senator from Alabama, or any other 
Senator, to take that mode of showing his resentment against 
outside attacks, that he should turn upon those on this floor who 
differ with him and wreak upon them the punishment that, justly 
or otherwise, he may desire to visit upon those who are guilty 


of such conduct. 

But I did not rise for this purpose. I certainly did not rise 
for the purpose of reading a lecture to anybody. I will not 
assume that rôle. But I thought, without any desire to pro- 
long the discussion upon this motion, I ought, before it closed, 
to say a word in regard to what I consider the erroneous 
sition taken by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] 
in regard to the potency of our rules. 

Mr. President, the procedure of this body, the conduct of 
ublic business in this body, has been and must be carried on 
n accordance with the rules it has itself prescribed. There 

is no other mode known to me, nor, I believe, to an English- 
speaking people, whereby there can be an orderly conduct of 
government, except uccording to rule. Liberty itself is onl 

valuable when regulated by law. It is impossible that we should 
achieve any results in this body, that are worthy the name and 
fame of the American people, unless we show a capacity to con- 
form ourselves to the rules which we ourselves have prescribed. 

Those rules have been in existence a long while; and I under- 
stood that the Senator from New York had found, with the able 
exegesis for which he is famous, in the body of the rules them- 
selves somewhere a power to declare a quorum when no such 
quorum was manifest by a roll call on the p e of a bill or 
resolution. I am not speaking now of a call of the Senate. 

I ask the Senator from New York now if I did not understand 
him that his contention is that upon a roll call of the Senate on 
the pareans of a bill or resolution it was competent for the Pre- 
siding Officer, in the absence of the disclosure of a quorum upon 
the roll call itself, in some way or in some fashion, which I did 
not quite understand he indicated, to take notice of the presence 
of those who were bodily present, but who had refrained from 
participation in that particular business? 

- Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 
1255 GRAY. Certainly; if I have misstated the Senator's po- 
sition. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator has substantially stated it cor- 
rectly. =e repeat in a moment what my position is? 

Mr. GRAY. rtainly. 

Mr. HILL. According to the ordinary principles of parlia- 
mentary proceedings I claim that itis within the power of the 
Presiding Officer, in the absence of express rules to the contrary, 
to determine the presence of a quorum, always subject to rule, 
or to be guided by the rights of Senators. Thatis my first propo- 
sition. M second proposition is that there is no rule of the 
Senate which expressly, or even impliedly, excludes that method. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
York if he makes any distinction between the power and duty 
of the Vice-President in the chair as compared with that of a 
member of the body temporarily called to the chair. 

Mr. HILL. None whatever. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam glad that I have not misstated the full con- 
tention of the Senator from New York. He has made it very 
clear. Upon that I am compelled to take issue with him. 

Weare here now, according to the statement of the Senator 
from New York, not considering a proposition to amend the 
rules, not debating a new rule proposed, but to give construction 
to the rules that already obtain for the 3 of this body. 

As I said at the outset, we are obliged by the necessity of the 
case, by the necessity of orderly procedure, by that necessity 
which compels all men of our bl and lineage, to proceed in an 
orderly fashion to the obtaining of parliamentary results. 

But the Senator from New York is mistaken, I respectfully 
submit to him, when he says that in regard to the ascertainment 
of aquorum to participate in legislation or in the matter of pass- 
ing a bill or resolution, there is no rule which covers the case, 
either explicitly or impliedly, none that excludes the power 
which he asserts is in the Presiding Officer, subject to the dom- 
inant contro! of the Senate; nothing whieh ping REES the power 
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of the Presiding Officer to declare a quorum even where one has 
not been disclosed by the roll call. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to the fact that Rule 
XII, which has been in existence, or some similar rule, for prob- 
ably a hundred years, provides explicitly for this very matter 
of determining a quorum and regulating the method of voting 
and ascertaining the sense and will of the Senate upon any given 
proposition. It is headed, Rule XII, Voting, ete.” Section 1 
provides that— 

When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of Senators shall be called 
alphabetically; and each Senator shall, without debate, declare his assent or 
dissent to the question, unless excused by the Senate; and no Senator shall 
be permitted to vote after the decision shall have been announced by the 
Presiding Officer, but may, for sufficient reasons, with unanimous consent, 
change or withdraw his vote. 

Section 2 of the same rule provides that— 

When a Senator declines to vote on a call of his name— 

That is the very exigency which the Senator says is not covered 
by a rule, This rule of the Senate undertakes to provide how 
that shall be dealt with; and itdoes so in this language— 
he shall be uired_to assign his reasons therefor; and, having assigned 
them, the Presiding Officer shall submit the question to the Senate: i 
the Senator, for the reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting?” 

It would seem to me to be rather in vain for theSenator from 
New York, after reading that explicit rule, to say that there is 
no rule of the Senate providing for just the contingency we are 
dealing with, to wit, the declining to vote by aSenator. That 
rule does provide for that contingency. 

I may say, parenthetically, that I am not discussing the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of this particular mode of dealing with this 
contingency, but the rule in this paragraph does undertake to 
deal with that question. The fact that there has been for all 
these years an explicit rule providing for what shall be done 
in that contingency, excludes the contention of the Senator 
from New York that there can be any other competent mode by 
which it can be dealt with, because the rule says that when he 
declines to vota he shall be required to assign his reasons there- 
for. is there anything there that authorizes, permits, or justi- 
fies the President to recognize him as part of a voting quorum? 
Nothing whatever. It is absolutely forbidden by the language 
of this rule and by the maxim, if a maxim were needed, expressio 
unius, exclusio alterius. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator indulge me for a moment? 
Have I said that his presence should be ascertained and re- 
corded as part of a voting quorum? 

Mr. GRAY. I thought that was the Senator’s contention. If 
Iam wrong I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. . The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. GRAY. When I say part of a voting quorum, I mean 
that those who decline to vote shall be counted as part of those 
present necessary to make a quorum to do business. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Delaware will not contend 
that the rule which he has just read applies to a call of theSen- 
ate to ascertain a quorum and therefore is not applicable to the 
question before the Senate? 

Mr. GRAY, Not at all. I am coming to that in a moment. 
I may be oned for taking a somewhat wide range on the 
question, inasmuch as the Senator from New York has brought 
up the 82 7 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make one suggestion in order to 
show the absurdity of the present rules. Suppose on a call of 
the Senate there are actually present the 85 members now con- 
stituting the Senate, and less than aquorumvote. What would 
the Senator do? Must we sit here absolutelyſhelpless, or should 
we instruct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request Senators who are 
already in their seats to come into the Senate? 

Mr. GRAY. The so-called reductio ad absurdum of the Senator 
from Oregon has occurred quite frequently to those who have 
discussed this matter. There is no help, in my opinion, for it 
but the self-respect, the sense of duty, and the conscience of in- 
dividual Senators. 

I have been, for my present purposes, contenting myself with 
discussing the interpretation to be put upon the rules as they 
now exist, and which the Senator from New York has contended 
permit the proceeding he declares is competent for the Presiding 
Officer and the Senate to pursue. When I was interrupted I was 
ealling attention to the fact that this rule has pointed out one 
mode, and only one mode, of dealing with this question, and a 
mode which necessarily excludes any other. 


When a Senator declines to yote on call of his name, he shall be required 
to his reasons therefor; and, having assigned them, the Presiding 
Officer shall submit the question to the Senate: Shall the Senator, for the 
reasons assigned by him, be excused from voting?“ 


The Senate may excuse him from voting, and yet his bodily 
8 is here just as much, whether he be excused or not ex- 
cused. 


shall be decided without debate; and these proceedings shall be had after 
the roll call and before the result is announced. 


The question— 


These proceedings.” Stopping there makes the inference a 
plausible one that something else may be done by the Senate; 
that this rule was not intended to land itself in any such impo- 
tent conclusion as that after a Senator had been called upon to 
assign his reasons for not voting, and either declined to assign 
those reasons or not assigned sufficient reasons, in the judgment 
of the Senate, to excuse him, nothing further shall be done. 
But the rule is explicit, that at that point the proceeding must 
cease until the result is announced. It says that 

These proceedings shall be had after the roll call and before the result is 
announced. 

So it has covered all the ground by an affirmative rule upon 
which the Senator from New York could possibly claim to place 
his contention of power in the Senate to deal with the question 
up to that point; but it did not land us in so powerless and ab- 
surd a situation as that, for it says: 

Andany further proceedings in reference thereto shall be after such an- 
nouncement. 

Whatever may be said of the power of the Senate in regard to 
its action after the result, whatever inference may be drawn 
(and Iam inclined to draw from that an inference of power of 
pen wide extent), certainly upto the declaration of the result 

y the Presiding Officer the ground is entirely covered by this 
rule. So no place is left for the contention of the Senator from 
New York upon which to ground a claimof power in the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate to count the vote or dealin any manner 
with a recalcitrant Senator than that prescribed by the rule on 
the subject. 

As I said before, we are not discussing the wisdom of this 
rule. It might have been different. It may be different in 
some future amendment. But, sir, I have not yet learned the 
lesson of parliamentary law that we are to discard a plain, 
straightforward, easily understood rule because we doubt its 
wisdom. Thatis anarchy, that is lawlessness, that is an utter 
destruction of all that orderly procedure which is absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of free institutions. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the result announced—that is, the final re- 
sult—should be that no quorum had voted so that the motion 
had failed, can that be correct? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not, except by roll call, because the rule 
covers the point absolutely. It is not left us to grope in the 
dark as to what orderly procedure should be, for another rule 
says absolutely that when, upon a roll call for a vote, the absence 
of a quorum is disclosed, the President shall thereupon imme- 
diately order the roll of the Senate to be called. That is Rule 
V. So that the ground is completely covered up to that point. 
That is the situation prescribed by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, if there be no roll call 

Mr. GRAY. That is, a roll call for a quorum, a mere roll 


call? 
Mr. GEORGE. That would be an entirely different proceed- 


ing. 

Nr. GRAY. I will come to that in a moment. 

Now, Mr. President, we have arrived at another stage in this 
procedure which is provided for by the rules, and that is when the 
absence of a quorum is disclosed by the roll call ona vote. Rule 
V provides that when that is apparent from the result announced 
by the Chair I am stating it from recollection—he shall at once 
order a roll call so as to ascertain whether there is a quorum 
actually present. 

Now we have a different state of things. We are not voting 
now; we are not saying yea“ or ‘‘nay;” we are saying pres- 
ent,” when we are here in our bodily presence. Weare here to 
re to a physical fact, as to whether we are present or no, 
visibly and palpably, in the Chamber. It is e the duty of 
every Senator. it becomes the duty of every Senator—there is 
no use of mincing words about it—by every consideration you 
can give the subject, to answer that roll call if he is within the 
hearing of the Secretary or the President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me to make a brief 
sugg stion right there? 

r. GRAY. I should rather not at this moment; I will yield 
in a few minutes. 8 

Mr. ALLEN. I seem to be the subject of this discussion to 
some extent. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to state a fact very briefly, so that the 
Senate will understand it. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator's pardon; he is not the subject 
of my discussion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I seem to be the subject of this resolution, how- 
ever. 

Mr. GRAY. I am not speaking to the resolution, so that I am 
not obeying the rule of the Senate exactly, but I have conformed 
myself to the rather wide range that custom has given to discus- 
sion in the Senate. 
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t that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] and m were not present in 
the Chamber at the time our names were called. 
order, in so far as it states that the Senator from Sou 
and myself were in the Chamber at the time our names were 
called, is entirely incorrect. The Senator from South Dakota 
and I came into the Chamber after both our names had been 
passed on the roll. So that when the Senator from Oregon re- 
cites that we were present in the Chamber at the time, it is an 
incorrect recital of the fact. 

Mr. GRAY. That settles it, so far as Iam concerned, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska, as a matter of fact; but I am 
3 now with the question of the propriety of the existing 


es. 
Mr.DOLPH. If the Senator from Delaware will allow me, I 
will say to the Senator from Nebraska that I do not propose to 
raise here an issue of fact in regard to that matter. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska responded when the order was offered. I 
offered the resolution in accordance with the facts as I thought 
them to exist; but [am not going to raise any issue of fact here. 
If the Senator makes the statement that he was not in the Cham- 
ber at the time his name was called on that particular roll call, 
I shall accept his statement. 
Mr. Inasmuch as the Senator from South Dakota is 
now in his seat, I should like to have him state what the facts 


are. 

Mr. KYLE. I corroborate the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, we come to a different condition; we come 
to aroll call in order to ascertain the presence of Senators in 
the Chamber; not to ascertain the state of mind or the opinion 
of any given Senator; not to whether he has made up his 
mind to vote yen or ‘‘nay;” but to ascertain the mere phys- 
ical fact whether he be present or not. That is covered by the 
rule to a certain extent, that— 

Whenever m such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not 
present, a ority of the Senators present may direct— = 

We are coming now to a roll call to ascertain whether there 
be aquorum present or not. Ifthe result be announced that 
there be no quorum, then it shall be competent for ‘‘a majority 
of the Senators present” to direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to re- 
quest, and, when necessary, to compel the attendance of the ab- 
sent Senators.” 

That isa very different question from the one that I have been 
discussing briefly, and equately I admit, with the Senator 
from New York as to what the rules prescribed and what is com- 

tent for the Senate or the Pre Officer of the Senate to 

o when the mere absence of a quorum is ascertained upon a roll 
cr wish and incipally for that to d dis- 

, and I rose princ y for that purpose, raw a 

tinction between the two. Not only am I of the opinion, as I 
have stated, that the rules, as they exist, cover completely the 
matter of the absence of a quorum on a vote, so far as the com- 
fo of the Senate is concerned to count a quorum, but I be- 

eve that it is incompetent and improper for ney other disposi- 
tion to be made by rule of that contingency. I do not believe 
that it is within the competence of this by a rule to pre- 
scribe that a Senator, who sits silent during a roll call or vote, 
shall be counted as one to ee in the business then before 
the Senate. That is very different indeed from the other ques- 
tion of merely ascer the presence in the Chamber of a 
quorum, which does not upon any Senator to more than as- 
sent to the evident, palpable, physical fact that he is present. 
But I say that when the situation authorizes a ie of the 
Senate to do business, it only authorizes business to be done by 
a majority who participate. 3 

It is impossible, in conformity to any rule which governs 
parliamentary bodies such as ours, to override that essential 
aie foundation principle of 5 Gorornmaons, that no law coe be 

posed upon great people which does not receive the as- 
sent of a majority of both Houses of Congress. Any other view 
of this question, any other contention, such as was made a few 
gem ago in another place than this, it seems to me, is revolu- 

0 and entirely that great notion that the repre- 
sentatives of this people, or a majority of themselves, are om- 
nipotent within the limits of the Constitution, but that nothing 
less than a majority can speak with the voice of authority to the 


great American people. 
the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. DOLPH. W: 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 
Nr. DOLPH. I understand the Senator to say, and I agree 
with him in that statement, that a roll call is for the purpose of 
ascertaining the presence of Senators; but do I understand the 
Senator to say that under our rules the of a Senator is 
the only evidence which the Senate can have of his presence? 

Mr. GRAY. No; I have not said that. 


‘Mr. ALLEN. I simply wanted to sug; 


Mr. DOLPH. I understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. GRAY. No, as I said, the rule covered it in part. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understood the Senator to say that that was 
the only evidence, under our rules, that the Senate can have. 

Mr. GRAY. No, I did not even say that. It was not neces- 
sary that I should, for the purpose of what I wassaying, exhaust 
the provisions of the rules upon that subject, because I believe it 
is guie competent, under the rule which provides for the com- 
pelling of the attendance of an absent Senator, that if a Senator 
should be brought into the Chamber by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
and before the bar of the Senate, his bodily presence may be 
recorded, . 

Mr. DOLPH. Suppose that the Sergeant-at-Arms should see 
a Senator present here. 

Mr. GRAY. There is no rule providing for that, and we can 
not act oreo through a rule. . 

Mr. DOLPH. If we can actat all on areport of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, we can 3 on his report that the Senators in 
question are present in body. 

Mr. GRAY. The Sergeant-at-Arms is not a member of this 
5 he is an administrative officer. He certainly can not 
modify or control, by his report, facts that may happen to pre- 
vail, unless he is authorized to do so. 

Mr. DOLPH. When he is instructed to request the attend- 
ance of absent Senators, is he not authorized to report that they 
are present in the Chamber? 

Mr. GRAY. He is authorized, as a sheriff is authorized, to 
summon a party into court. He is authorized and required to 
make that request, and he may be authorized to use force to 
compel attendance. Isay that when that attendance is compelled 
and a Senator is brought here in obedience to that order of the 
Senate, I am not inclined to dispute the contention that his 
name may be recorded. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then there is no way to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate officially that the Senator is here, if the Sena- 
tor chooses to remain silent. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he means to say, when a Senator is brought in by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and he declines to answer, that the name of 
that Senator can be counted to make a quorum? 

Mr. GRAY. Iam not prepared to dispute that contention. 

Mr. TELLER. Under the present rules? 

Mr. GRAY. Underthe presentrules. Ido not see what else 
the rule can mean here when it says that the Sergeant-at-Arms 
can be ordered to compel attendance. For what purpose will 
we compel that attendance? Not as a mere wanton act of ty- 
ranny, not merely to impose a humiliation upon a Senator, but 
to compel his attendance where? Not anywhere else but here. 
For what purpose, except it be for the purpose of counting one 
by his presence here. < 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. GRAY. That is different, if the Senator will pardon me, 
from the contention that you may im upon a man the duty 
or the necessity of assisting and participating in business that 
he absolutely refuses to participate in, of putting upon him a 
duty which his conscience, his intellect, or his judgment may 
repudiate. Youcan not do that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator from Delaware yield 
to me a moment? 

Mr. GRAY. I will. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Does not the rule of construction that 
the Senator s ponis lead to this apparently absurd position” 
As I understan , the Senator who is present and does not 
answer ‘“‘ here ” is absent. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say so. 

Mr. MANDERSON. that the Senator who is brought 
here to the bar of the Senate, under the order of the Senate, 
his presence being compelled, can be recorded although he stands 
mute? Does not that make the only safe place of refuge, the 
Senate Chamberitself, where a Senator who desires to take refuge 
can, on the record, say that he is absent from the Chamber? A 
most absurd conclusion. 

Mr. GRAY. That is quite possible. I am not defending the 
present rule. I am considering how far the present rule covers 
the various Sig Aaa which we may be brought to face. The 
Senator from usetts has said that he thought the rule 
covers those exigencies. I have given my opinion, in a some- 
what offhand manner, and subject to further reflection and con- 
sideration, that when a Senator is brought here by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, the rule prescrib that the Senate may order the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to compel the Senator's attendance, there can 
be no object in that rule, no sensible construction to be given to 
it, except to compel the attendance of the Senator whenever his 
vo in this Chamber may contribute toa quorum. That 

all. 

But I am prepared to go further, and say that I have here an 
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amendment preporod, which I thought I might offer to the Sen- 
ate and have printed for its consideration, to cover just the case, 
which I admit is a casus omissus in the rules, as mentioned by 
the Senator from Nebraska. I agree with the Senator that the 
rule, as it at present exists, does permit the absurdity which he 
has disclosed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator allow me to call his at- 
tention to the peculiarity of the language, not only of the rule, 
but of the constitution, upon which the rule, of course, is based; 
the constitutional provision being that each House 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members. 

Then, coming to the rule itself, the language is that— 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not 
present— 

Not that a quorum is not answering to their names on the roll 
call, but not present in the Chamber. 

Mr. GRAY. Where is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Rule V, section 3. Then the Senate 
rule, following the language of the Constitution, provides for 
compelling the attendance of absent members. Does presence 
mean only presence evidenced by word of mouth? 

Mr, GRAY. It does, under this rule. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Idonot think so. If that be so, then 
we come to the absurd position that a man is here in his absence. 
I do not believe we can defend any such construction. 

Mr. GRAY. I am not defending the omissionsoftherule. In 
fact I admit that it does not cover all the cases it ought to cover 
and that we are willing that it should cover. But let me call 
my friend’s attention to the language which he has just brought 
to my attention, and ask him to scrutinize it a little more closely: 

If at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate a Sean ype shall be 


TTT 
We all know what that means 
And shall announce the result, 
* 2 p s 0 * é 


3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained— 

Not ascertained by view, not ascertained in any other way than 
by such roll call. es not that include everything else? 

So that, Mr. President, I admit that this rule does not go far 
enough, that it does not meet that defiance of the rule which is 
made when a Senator, sitting in his place, persistently refuses 
to answer toa roll call. Now, mind you, there is no hardship 
here, no compulsion. He has to respond to the physical fact of 
his presence. He is not called upon to vote or participate in an 
N which he does not understand, we will say, or whic 
for some reason his conscience will not permit. I say that the 
rules do not go far enough. I have drafted here, which I should 
like to read in order to show more concisely my view of this 
matter, an amendment to Rule V, which proposes, at the end of 
paragraph 2 of Rule V, after the words, the Secretary to call 
the roll and shall announce the result,” to add: 4 

If, before such result is announced, any Senator shall call the attention of 
the Presiding OMcer to the fact that a Senator was present when his name 
Was called and failed to answer, the Presiding Officer shall ask such Senator 
to state whether he heard his name called by the Secretary; and, if he shall 
answer in the negative, he shall direct the Secretary to call the name 
of such Senator; and, if he shall fail to respond, it shall the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to direct that his name be entered upon the roll as present. 

Mr. HILL. With the permission of the Senator, let me ask: 
Su a Senator should fail to respond to the first inquiry? 

r. GRAN. What first vet ah 
ann 3 As to whether he heard his name on the call of 

e roll. 

Mr. GRAY. That ought to be provided for. That can be very 
easily put in. I thank the Senator for suggesting that, for it 
seems so far to perfect my proposed amendment of the rule in an 
important ticular. 

Mr. TEL I have been trying for some time to get an o 
5 to ask a question, and if the Senator will kindly yield 

me for that purpose now, I should like to do so. 

Mr. GRAY. I yield. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator said, as I understood him, that 
a Senator brought into the Chamber by the Sergeant-at-Arms— 
and that may necessitate another question before I get through 
can be counted to make aquorum on the roll call, and yet can not 
be made to participate in the business of the Senate. Did I un- 
derstand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. GRAY. To vote? 

Mr. TELLER. Suppose the case we had last night, of a Sen- 
ator brought in here whose presence makes a quorum. There- 
upon the goreuon is put on a pending motion on which a quo- 
rum had failed to vote, and the Senator remains mute; what 
then, is to be done? 

Mr.GRAY. I do not quite understand the point of the case 
put by the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. TELLER. I will repeat it. I want to ask the Senator 
what he would do in this case: A Senator is brought here 

Mr. GRAY. By the Sergeant-at-Arms? 

Mr. TELLER. By the Sergeant-af-Arms. Thereupon his 
name is entered upon the record, although he refuses to answer 
to the roll call. Notwithstanding that, his name is entered on 
the roll call as present. That makesaquorum. Thereupon the 
vote is taken, as it was last night, on a motion pesaing, which 
had before failed for want of a quorum, and the Senator remains 
mute, what then? ‘ 

Mr. GRAY. On the vote? 

Mr. TELLER. On the vote. 

Mr. GRAY. I have just said that no power under the rules 
exists, nor do I think there ought to be power under the rule to 
compel him to vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Then it would seem that there was not very 
much merit or virtue in that of the rule which allows a 
Senator to be brought in here if nothing can be done. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not expect to convince the judgment of 
every Senator. Iam very clear in my own mind. There is a 

rovision here for punishing a Senator for not voting. Mycon- 
Dato is that when a Senator sits here and deélines to vote, de- 
clines to participate in a voting anom declines to take partin 
the business here—as that is a matter of judgment; as that is a 
matter which requires the exercise of his faculties, of his con- 
science, and his reason—I say that you can not compel him to 
vote, and I will stand here forever and oppose and denounce, as 
I have before, any attempt to institute an absolutism of that kind 
in this body. 

Mr. TELLER. [agree with the Senator fully. 

Mr.GRAY. I have had occasion in times past to denounce 
this method of 1 coercion upon a representative of a sov- 
ereign State. I denounced it then asa step toward absolutism. 
Idenounce itnow. I do not propose to blow hot and cold on 
that matter. 5 

So differ with the Senator from New York; I differ with a great 
many able and respectable Senators who claim that there can be 
in either House of this Congress a state of things in which a 
law, 3 may be, the lives aud property of American 
citizens, can be passed by less than a majority of either House. 
It is no hardship on anybody, because if there is a majority in 
favor of an piven measure, that majority can always be brought 
to book. it t can not be, it is not a voting majority. There is 
no Daan p in stating to the one side or the other of this Cham- 
ber that if you want to pass a given measure, bring in your 
quorum here and pass it, and you will always have an oppor- 
tunity to do it. That is all that I contend for. 

I do not contend that less than a majority in either House can 

ve the sanction of law, can clothe with imperial sty E 

egal enactment that shall govern the American people. y 
measure passed by less than a majority, seems to me to violate 
the sacred traditions of the English-speaking peoples. 

The Senator from Nebraska said awhile ago that there was 
an absurdity in the condition of things produced by the present 
rule about a 8 Tadmit it. There is an absurdity about 
it; but there is another absurdity which follows the contention 
of my friend from New York. Sup some bill vital to the 
interests of this great people, a tariff bill, an election bill, a 
financial bill, is brought here; suppose there are 85 members of 
this ae 43 being, under the Constitution, a quorum todo busi- 
ness. hat does that mean? To sit here and not do business? 
Suppose 43 Senators are present in this Chamber. If they all 
vote for that measure, so far as the Senate is concerned, that 
measure has received its assent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Suppose only a majority of that quorum vote 
for it, then what? 

Mr. GRAY. And no others participate in voting? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I did not put that question. 

Mr. GRAY. I am going to put a question to show the ab- 
surdity of it. Suppose, instead of that, that 10 men out of that 
43 vote for the given measure, and 33 Senators sit silent in their 
seats for reasons, good or bad—good to themselves—does an: 
Senator mean to say that that measure should be clothed 
the sanctity of law, so far as the action of the Senate is con- 
cerned? Does he mean to say that that is a majority, in the 
language of the Constitution, for doing that particular business, 
putting the construction upon their silence that it is acquies- 
cence? Oh,no. The matters we deal with are too important 
for that. We can not trifle with our high duties in that fashion. 
There is no hardship in requiring, as the Constitution does re- 
quire, that every measure which is to have the sanctity of law, 
which is to impose a rule of conduct on American Citizens, shall 
receive the assent of at least a fair majority of each House 
which constitutes this parliamentary body. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask if that proposition, which the Senator 
thinks unreasonable, is not precitely the proposition affirmed 
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by the unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
tates? 

Mr. GRAY. With all my respect for the Supreme Court, I 
do not know that.I have submitted my judgmentand conscience 
to their keeping. I understand perfectly the case to which the 
Senator from Massachusetts refers, in which the Supreme Court 
has said that the constitutional provision that a majority of the 
members should be a quorum to do business meant a majority 
present whether they perce tren in the vote or not, 

Mr. HOAR. And thata ority of the whole Senate, form- 
ing a majority of those voting, however large or small, made it 
a constitutional, discharge of the Senato’s legislative function. 
If the Senator will pardon me, I did not mean to imply by my 
question that the Senate or the Senator must accept the hag 
ment of the Supreme Court in regard to that particular consti- 
tutional provision; but I thought it desirable, this rule being 
under consideration, to say that that is a decision which may 
well commend itself to reasonable minds. The Senate should 
1 thut the Supreme Court were unanimous in that de- 
cision. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, Ican not say with certainty, but 
I am inclined to think that expression of opinion by the Supreme 
Court was an obiter dictum. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no. 

Mr.GRAY. Whether it was or not, what they attempted to 
decide and did decide, was that each House had under the Consti- 
tution a right to make its own rules. So I say that, under the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court referred to, either House could 
make a rule as absurd as the one I have been denouncing here. 

I am now addressing myself, however, to the judgment, the 
intellect, and the conscience of my fellow-Senators, and I ask 
then toread that provision of the Constitution, to consult their 
own sense of propriety inregard to these legislative matters, and 
then say whether they are willing that any construction shall 

be given to a rule we now have, or whether they will give their 
consent to a new rule, that shall provide that less than a ma- 
jority is competent to clothe any measure with the forms of 

w 


Mr. President, having drawn this distinction between the rules 
that govern a voting quorum and the rules that govern the 
presence of a quorum—-which I think it is vital should be main- 
tained in this discussion—I shall not detain the Senate further. 
I do not wish to prolong this debate, but I considered it my duty, 
having very fixed convictions upon this matter, to express them 
to the Senate and call the attention of Senators, if that has not 
already been done sufficiently, to this very important ground of 
discrimination. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not intend, so far as I can 
reasonably avoid it, to reiterate any ot the statements or argu- 
ments I had the honor of suggesting during the early part of 
this debate. We have drifted somewhat from the real point of 
dispute. Permit me to say, however, at the outset, what I said 
before, that I do not regard the precise question which we have 
been debating as involved in the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon, and that, so far as I am concerned, I am content to al- 
low the Journal to be approved as a correct statement of what 
actually occurred on yesterday. 

But this brings us to the whole question involved as to the 
propriety of changing the rules, and as to the question as to what 
the rules themselves are. I do note t to convince any Sen- 
ator here who has made up his mind absolutely in regard to this 
question, first, that there is a constitutional question involved, 
and, secondly, if there is none involved, as a matter of propri- 
ety the rules ought not to be changed. 

r. President, we have different views in regard to the Con- 
stitution. The distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. MOR- 
GAN] held a certain view of the Constitution three years ago. 
He holds the same opinions still. He has notchanged; he never 
changes. Since then, however, the highest court in our land 
has passsd distinctly and directly upon the Mec question in- 
volved and discussed in his letter to Mr. CRISP which was read 
three years ago, and has again been incorporated in the records 
of this body. He then took the broad position that the consti- 
tutional method of ascertaining a quorum was prescribed by the 
calling of the yeas and nays an Dy the responses made thereto, 
and that that was the only method. 

The Constitution of the United States is not what the Senator 
from Alabama believes it to be; the Constitution of the United 
States is not what the Senator from New York believes it to be; it 
is not what any Senator around this circle believes it to be. The 
Constitution of our country is what the highest court in the 
land declares it to be. That is the end of the question; but I do 
not expect to convince Senators around me who have no respect 
for that h tribunal or who are not willing to bow to its unani- 
mous decision. 

I asserted at the outset of this debate that three years ago a 


foundation for the criticism of the right of the Presiding Officer 
to count a quorum was the fact that there was something in the 
Constitution which prevented it. I haye read here the decision 
of the highest court of the country, which oe that that right 
exists; that is, that any method which either House determines 
is the proper method, and that the Constitution does not require 
responses by yeas and nays as the only method of determining 
the presence of a quorum, 

So far so good. I need not argue any further toSenators who 
maintain their opinions in defiance of the judgment of the court. 
There is no use of appealing to them. The question is disposed 
of so far as they are concerned. 

As to the next question involved here, to which the Senator from 
Delaware has alluded, I have only this to say: that I am not dis- 
posea to oppose any change in the rules in the way suggested by 

im. I introduced an amendment to that effect the other day, 
and various amendments, the object of which is to accomplish 
the same purpose, have already been introduced by other Sen- 
ators. They are proper amendments, 8 to this question, 
reasonable in form and shape, and ought to be adopted. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the position I assume. Not- 
withstanding the rules themselves ought to be amended to make 
the power absolutely certain, nevertheless I submit to the Senate 
that, under a proper construction of the rules, the right to count 
a quorum exists now. I prefer that some amendment should be 
drawn up, something like the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, my own, or that of the Senator from Nebraska; but, 
in the absence of any amendment adopted, we have a right to 
insist upon the right to count a quorum, and I think it can be 
clearly demonstrated that the power already exists. 

The Senator from Delaware is obliged to take the position 
that the rules provide that the only way to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum is by responses upon the roll call. In answer 
to the Senator from Delaware, I will state that I understood him 
to say that he has not gone that far, and yet in another part of 
his remarks I think he must be considered tohave sourged. He 
must take that position, because if the Senator abandons that 
he has no foundation upon which to stand. 

We say the Constitution of the United States speaks of the 
calling of the yeas and nays, which, of course, can only be done 
by roll call; but we said three years ago, and we say now, that 
that was not the only method prescribed by the Constitution to 
determine the presence of a quorum, but that we had a right by 
any other method to ascertain whether Senators were present 
or not. 

Upon the first question, as to whether a quorum is present, 
when it is Spree that a quorum is not present the roll is to 
be called. The mere fact that the rules vam ae the roll is te 
be called determines nothing upon the precise point in dispute. 
Of course, the roll must be called. There is no other way to prox 
ceed. The rule says: 


Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained— 


Does it ney by responses? No. Is there any method or man- 
ner provided as to how thatshall be ascertained? I concede the 
customary way has been here, of course, to take the responses; 
but when you areconstruing arule, you should make a broad an 
liberal construction in the interest of the facilitation of publio 
business. I say—and here is the point in dispute—that this rule 
specifies no method for thatascertainment. It, therefore, could 
be done by responses, it could be done by the presence of the 
member, determined by the eye, or it could be ascertained by 
the ear. I think that is a sound construction. The Senator 
from Delaware concedes that his construction of the rule leads 
to absurd results. 

Mr. GRAY. I must beg the Senator's pardon. I did not sa; 
that my construction of the rule led to absurd results; but I sai 
such a rule, as it now stands, does not cover a contingency which 
might lead to absurd results. 

Mr. HILL. Which contingency brings about an absurd re- 
sult, then. It is Sede as broad as it is long. The Senator con- 
cedes the proposition substantially suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska, that under the rules a Senator is required to be 
present in the Senate Chamber and nd to his name. The 
rules provide also or contemplate that he may be punished if he 
does not obey the rules. 

That is the fair construction of the rules themselves; and yet, 
adopting the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, the only 
safe refuge for a Senator is right here in the Senate Chamber. 
If he remains away, if he is absent, we can send for him and 
briog him here; we can rogues and compel his presence, and 
yet if he remains here, defies the rules, and refuses to say a 
word, you are powerless, and, as 1 understand it, the Senator 
from Delaware concedes that that is an absurd result. That is 
the very result and construction for which he is contending. 
Our view of the case is consistent. We simply say that it is the 
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duty of the Senate to give such a construction to the rules as 
does not make them absurd. We say that we should give them 
such a construction as will facilitate the publio business. Will 
this not be practical? 

I understood my friend from Delaware to go further, and be- 
coming eloquent (as he occasionally does, and I do not know but 
often), hs said he doubted the right of the Senate, asa matter of 
propriety to count a Senator as present, or any pur when he 

id not desire to have his presence made part of the record. 
Did the Senator not say that? 

Mr. GRAY. I did not put it that way. 

Mr. HILL. Ofcourse, the Senator put it in a little different 
way. 

Mr. GRAY. Isaid a Senator could not be counted as partici- 
pating in the proceedings when he declined to vote. 

Mr. HILL. I understood that the Senator thought that no 
rule should be passed in this body which would make a Senator 
aban ey 

Mr. GRAY. No. IsaidI did not believe, with my view of 
constitutional law and of what the Constitution requires, that 
any measure could become a law unless it received a vote of a 
DA of the body. 

r. HILL. If that be so, it is by virtue of some constitutional 
provision, or by virtue of some statute or something. 

Mr. GRAY. Itis by virtue of that pros that majorities 
shall rule, which the Senator has previously alluded to. 

Mr. HILL. A majority rules in almost every other place ex- 
cept in the Senate of the United States. 

ut here I want to read to the Senate from the same decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Of course, I assume 
that the Senator has great respect for that tribunal, and that its 
decisions are entitled to be observed and respected by this body. 
The Constitution says a majority of each Hones] shall consti- 
tute a quorum.” 

Here is the judicial construction of that provision of the Con- 
stitution. I read— 

In other words, when a majority are present, the House is in a positionto 
do business; its capacity to do business is then established, created by the 
resence of a majority, and does not depend upon the disposition or 
assent or action of any single member, or fraction of the majority present. 

All that the Constitution requires is the presence of a majority, and when 
that majority is present the power of the House arises. 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. I will ask the Senator from New York whether 
the question raised in that case was whether a bill had become 
a law without the vote of a majority? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, I ask the Senator whether he considers 
in his high place here, he is not as much bound to consider the 
Constitution of the United States, so far as it relates to his duty 
as a Senator, as the Supreme Court of the United States is bound 
to consider it when they are called upon to construe it with ref- 
ence to a case between citizen and citizen? 

Mr. HILL. I will answer the Senator. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, being vested with the power to construe 
the Constitution, it being the final tribunal which can determine 
these questions, its decisions are binding upon every other de- 
partment of the Government, 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, I understand, of 
course, that a decision of the Supreme Court is binding to this 
extent; that where it has by a judgment given a cer inter- 
pretation to the Constitution it is idle to contend that in an- 
other case, or in the class of cases involving the same question, 
that that rule so interpreted by the court should not apply; and 
therefore, in regulating the conduct of the citizen, he must con- 
form to that interpretation of the Constitution; but in this body, 
where we are called upon under the Constitution to decide what 
our powers are, does not the question address itself to the con- 
science of every Senator whether the Constitution warrants the 
action proposed or not? } 

Mr. HILL. To some extent that may be true; to a larger ex- 
tent itis not true. If the rule contended for by the Senator is 
correct, if the Supreme Court should declare certain provisions 
of the Constitution to mean one thing, the House of Representa- 
tives declare them to mean another, the Senate another, and citi- 
zens generally another, you would have confusion in all depart- 
ments of the Government and amongst the people themselves. 

Mr. GRAY. Lask the Senator if the Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided thata bill against which a majority had 
recorded its vote, and in favor of which a minority had recorded 
its vote, had become a law, whether he would feel himself bound 
by that decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HILL, I expect always to be bound in my private and 
ublic capacity by the decisions of the highest tribunal in the 
and. I make explicit and frank answer upon that subject. 

I ask the Senator another question. While he may think that 
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this question was not directly involved, as he intimated, I think 
he it was, and so claimed, no matter what view he may per- 
sonally take of the Constitution, the Senator will be frank enough 
to say to the Senate that what I have read from this decision 
corroborates the argument which I make; does it not? 

et GRAY. Certainly; it corroborates it by very high au- 
thority. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want any other corroboration than that 
now. 

Mr. GRAY. But I wish to say that the Constitution of the 
United States requires the Senate to make its own rules; and 
when I ask the Senator if he has adistinct notion, as I have, that 
the Constitution does not warrant this body in prescribing that 
less than a majority shall give the sanction of law to a measure, 
whether he considers the Supreme Court of the United States 
could control his conscience in thit respect? 

Mr. HILL. It is hardly a question of conscience; it is a ques- 
tion of construction; it is a question which depends upon the in- 
tellect. All great legal questions arising out of the construction 
o° the Constitution must be submitted to some tribunal. Is each 
individual Senator to set up his conscience npon a construction 
of disputed constitutional questions of this character? I think 
not. 

Mr. GRAY. Can we not make our own rules? 

Mr. HILL. You can make your own rules; but whether your 
rules conform to the Constitution of your country, depends upon 
the decision of that tribunal designated by the Constitution 
which has power to determine the question. So much for that. 

All the point that I desire to elicit, and which I have elicited, 
and the views which I have presented here, the Senator con- 
cedes are sustained by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. With that I am content. 

Look at the situation which will be found by the rules. The 
yeas and nays are ordered upon a question. The roll is called; 
42 Senators answer one way or the other, and another, a forty- 
third Senator, asks to be excused from voting. The RECORD 
shows the fact. The question is put to the Senate as to whether 
this forty-third Senator shall beexcused. A roll call is had upon 
it. He 15 excused from voting or he is not excused, and a cer- 
tain disposition is then made of thequestion. Whatdo yousay? 
You say that there is an absurd result; that there.was not a 
quorum present when 42 Senators have answered to their names, 
and there was another Senator present, who was excused from 
voting, are you to say that by some sort of legerdermain this 
forty-third Senator was not deemed in law to be present? 

hy do Senators take such a strained construction, which 
makes your rules and our proceedings ridiculous? I trust I am 
not reflecting upon the Senate by that suggestion. I am adopt- 
ing that argoment to some extent, of other Senators. I say un- 
der your rules here, if you excuse a Senator, or if his pair isan- 
nounced, in all such cases the record of your eee ugs show 
that that Senator is present. If his name ba added to those who 
actually vote there is a quorum present, and it seems to me the 
Constitution is complied with. 

Bear in mind I have not contended in this debate, and do not 
contend now, that you can count any Senator for the purpose of 
adding to the vote given. Upon that there is no dispute. A 
Senator can remain in his seat and be silent, and of course you 
can not count him as voting upon one side or the other when he 
does not vote. All wecontend is that so long as he is here, as long 
as the physical fact exists, he shall be counted to make a quorum; 
we contend that he shall not be here and place himself in a po- 
sition where he can not be reached by the decree or action of 
this body. That is all. What is the objection to that? I have 
as much respect for the rights of minorities as the Senator from 
Alabama or the Senator from Delaware. I can not, however 
agree with them that the construction for which I contend 
wrongs any Senator. 

If there is a Senator here who regards it as his duty to come 
here and obstruct the proceedings of the body he may be in- 
jured; if there is a Senator here who thinks his duty to his con- 
stituents is discharged by coming here and refusing to obey the 
rules, refusing to vote, then he is the one that I would do injustice 
to. That is true. But I can not see in the light of common 
sense why we should contend for absurd literal construction. It 
is not a question of minorities or majorities. Men are not de- 
prived o any right when they are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, and when they voluntarily refuse to participate in our 
proceedings. What right can they urge when they defy our 
rules? What position can they take here when they attempt to 
obstruct the business of this body? 

Mr. President, I have thus contended for a plain, common- 
sense, reasonable construction of these rules, a construction 
which makes them consistent throughout, which avoids the 
reaching of absurd results. 

I heard my distinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
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speak of his great respect for the Constitution. He has no more 
respect for that instrument than I have; but I can not see that 
any Sen tor has a right to shield himself behind the Constitu- 
tion when he seeks to obstruct the public business of this great 
legislative Lody. I shall have no personal controversy with the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, although I think from 
some of his remarks, possibly from some of his little flings, th xt 
he courted it. I know he spoke perhaps contemptuously of the 
liticians, as he called them, of the great State that I have the 
onor in part to represent upon this floor. There are politicians 
in the State of New York, and there are good politicians there; 
there are men whom we have honored for many years, and they 
do not deny that they are politicians in the highest and bast 
sense of the term. I sup there are no politicians in Ala- 
betas that theyareall statesmen down in that country. [Laugh- 
r. 
My friend said that he did not care to have the politics of New 
York imitated in this Chamber. I do not know what he meant 
by that fling—some reflection, possibly, upon the Democratic 
mpd of the great Empire State. I tell him, sir, the elections 

our State are as honest as they are in the State of Alabama or 
elsewhere. It does not lie in ths mouth of that Senator, if what 
was said as to the election last fall in the great guberatorial con- 
test in his St ite of Kolb vs. Jones be true, to speak of elections 
in the State of New York. [Laughter.] 

Bat I shall not digress from the principal point involved in 
this controversy. The Senator from Alabama spoke—yea boast- 
ed—of his lifelong devotion to the Constitution of the United 
States. It may beso. I supposed that for a very brief period 
my friend was support another constitution; but I may be 
mistaken. [Laughter and applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HILL. Not at present. 

The Senator spoke of the wrongs that were about to be perpe- 
trated by this body in the passage of the pending bill. 1 bis 
contention about these rules is correct, then there is no possible 
danger of any wrong being perpetrated, because if the view 
taken by him is correct there seems to be no method provided 
by which we can reach a result. Therefore, if that is true, he 
can with the utmost safety repeat the statement in imitation of 
another distinguished Senator from that State, that if we pass 
the pending bill in the manner suggested by me and permitted 
under a construction of the rules, we must walk over his dead 
body. I do not believe it. It is an idle threat. I have heard of 
statesmen before who were going to die in the last ditch, but 
there are some of them alive now. [(Liughter.] 

Mr. President, Idid not cite the decision of the Supreme Court 
for the pur of antagonizing the view of the Senator from 
Alabama. I simply cited it for the purpose of showing how 
they differed. Iam a good deal in the position of the lawyer 
who was a cas? before a justice of the peace, and the 
paa was very obstinate in maintaining his view of the law. 

y the lawyer read a chapter from Blackstone, and then 
apologized for it by saying: “I do not read this for the pur- 
pose of showing that yourhonor is wrong, but for the purpose 
of showing what a fool Blackstone was.” [Laughter. Bo 1 
cite this d2cision not to show that the Senator from Alabama 
is wrong—because he is always right and everybody else is 
wrong—but for the purpose of showing what afool the Supreme 
Court of the United States has made of itself in making this de- 
cision, which the Senator from Delaware says he concedes sus- 
tains the position I have taken upon this floor. So much for 
that question. 

The Senator from Delaware said that he would not follow in 
any scheme which has a tendency towards anarchy, and he in- 
timated that some of the suggestions made here were in that 
direction. I do not ask him to go so far; I do not ask any Sen- 
ator to do anything harsh or improper, or which can not be justi- 
fied by law and precedent. 

I do submit that the time is soon coming, it ought to be here 
now at the close of this great debite, when the majority in the 


Senate. composed of Democrats and Republicans in favor of the | 


pass ige of the repeal bill, must see what they can do in regard 
to its pussage, must determine upon some course by which a 
vote can be reached. 

Weare told by these gentlemen that we are powerless. It 
may beso. I think that this debate is a proper one, that we 
should seek to determine what course we can take within the 
rules and under the Constitution and under the ordinary princi- 
ples of parliamentary law to pass this repeal bill. 

Theurd the distinguished Senator from Alabama paying his 

ust tribute to the distinguished Senators who occupied seats in 
Chamber in years gone by. I agree with all he sid in re- 


gard to the greatness of those former Senators. He spoke affec- 
tion oye} and eloquently of the grand Old Roman from Ohio, who 
a seat in this Chamber for so many years. He can not 


oocup 


say anything that I would not indorse in regard to that Demo- 
cratic statesman, who possesses the confidence and respect of the 
Democracy and the people of the Union. 

I suppose, when the Senator paid that tribute he had in view 
all the record made by Mr. Thurm m in this body. I suppose 
he did not intend to pick out a few tuings which he did, but that 
he had reference to all of them. Sir, the course towards an- 
archy, which the Senator from New York is said to be marking 
out, is the very course which Alien G. Thurm in pursued in this 
body: and if the Senator from Alabama has that resp ct which 
he professes for that great statesman, then I ask him to follow 
the line which he marked out in the first session of the Forty- 
sixth Congress. 

I hold in my hand the record of those proceedings. It is true 
there was some filibustering in those days as now. At the par- 
ticular time to which I refer the filibustering szems to have 
been e upon the Republican side. On piges 245, 236, and 
237, June 19, 1875, the Senate was going through the same pro- 

which we were ging through last evening; that is, 
having roll calls for the purpose of ascertaining whether a quo- 
rum was present. 

The following record is taken from the Journal of the Senate: 

TAURSDAY, June 19, 1879. 

The President pro tempore called the Senate to order aud stated that, owing 
to the length of the session of yesterday. the Journal had not been com- 
pleted, and asked that its reading be postponed until it be finished. 

Mr. Conkling having objected, 

The President pro tempore s ated that so much of the Journal as had been 
made up would be read, and the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings having 
been read as far as it was written up, 

The President pro tempore announced that the presentation of petitions 
9 was in order; 


en, 

Mr. Conkling raised the question of order that, under the first rule of the 

Senate, no business could be transacted until the Journal had been read. 

ide President pro tempore overruled the question of order raised by Mr. 
nkling. 

From the decision of the Chair Mr. Conkling appealed to the Senate; and 

On motion by Mr. Hereford that the appeal on the table, 

The yeas were 33 and the nays were 4. 

Ona motion by Mr. Hereford, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Bailey, Bayard, Beck, Call, Cockrell, Coke, Davis of Illinois, Davis 
of West V. Eaton. Garland, Gordon, Groome, Harris, Hereford, Hill 
of Georgia, Houston. Jonas, Jones of Florada, Kernan, Lamar, Maxey, Mor- 

n, Pendleton. Randolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Slater, Vance, Voorhees, 

alker, Wallace, Whyte, Withers. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Booth, Burnside, Morrill, Windom. 

Tne number of Senators voting not constitu’ aquorum, 

The President pro tempore directed the roll to called, and 50 Senators 
answered to their names. 

A quorum being present, 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Hereford, that the appeal 
lie on the table. 

The yeas were 26 and the nays were 4. 

The yeas and nays paying Sees heretofore ordered, 

Those who voted in the a ative are— 

Messrs. Bayard, Beck, Call, Coke, Da of Illinois, Davis of West Vir- 

nia, Garland, Groome, Harris, Hereford, ot — Houston. Jonas, 

amar, Maxey, Morgan, Pendleton, Ransom, Saulsbury, Slater, Vance, Voor- 
hees, Waiker, Whyte, Withers. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allison, Booth, Burnside, Morrill 

During the roll call 

Mr. Bayard called the attention of the Chair to the fact that there were 
Sen tors present and not voting; and having named Mr. Chandler, asked 
that under the seventeenth rule of the Senate he be req’ to assign his 
reasons therefor. 


What an outrage on the rights of those Senators! 

Whereupon, 

The President pro lempore— 

Allen G. Thurman, for whom the Senator.from Alabama has 
such great respect— 
directed the name of Mr. Chandler to be called; and 


Mr. Chandler declining to vote, and ass his reasons therefor, 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Harris in tne cn submitted the question to 
the Senate. 

And on thequestio: 


Shall Mr. Chandler be excused from voting? 

The yeas were none and the nays were 33. 

On motion b7 Mr. Conkling, 

The yeas nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

None voted in the affirmative, 

Those who voted in the DE erai are—Messrs. Daron Beck. Call, Cockrell, 
Davis of Illinois, Davis of West V ia, Eaton, Garland, Groome, Harris, 
Hereford, Hill of Georgia. Houston, Jonas, Jones of Florida, Kernan, Lamar, 
McDonald, Maxey, Morgan, Pendieton, 3 Ransom, Saulsbury, Sla» 
ter, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walker, Wallace, yte. Withers. 

The number of Senators voting not constituting bh pete 

The President pro tempore directed the roll to ed; and 

Fifty-one Senators answered to their names, 

A quorum being present, and 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Hereford that the appeal 
lie on the table, 

The yeas were 32 and the nays were 3. 

The yeas and nays hav: been heretofore ordered, 

Those who vo in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Bayard, Beck, Call, Coke. Davis of Illinois, Davis of West Vir- 
Finis, Eaton. Garland, Groome, Harris, Hereford, Hill of Ge Houston, 

onas, Jones of Florida, Kernan, Lamar, McDonald, Maxey, otgan, Pen- 
dleton, Randolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Slater, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, 
Waiker, Wallace, Withers. 
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Those who voted in the negative are Messrs. Burnside. Kirkwood, Morrill 
The number of Senators voting not constituting a quorum. 

The President pro tempore counted tho Senate and announced that a 
quoi um was present. 


Mr, President, there is the precedent which I shall ask this 
body to imitate at some future day. I said the question was not 
really involved on the motion here this morning. Sir, such men 
as Thurman and others are the distinguished men whom I pro- 
pore F ene rather than the lead of the distinguished Senator 

rom ama, 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I should be very willing, 
indecd, before I make the brief observations which I intend to 
make, to have the pending question disposed of. If there be no 
Objection and no desire to debate this question upon theadoption 
of the amendment to the rules, I shall give way to a vote. If, 
however, any Senator, wishes to debate the question further I 
shall proceed. I hope, as this question is a privileged one, 
standing in the way of everything else, that we may now have a 
vote upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to the 
Journal or a motion to lay it on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
made by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DOLPH. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. I 
should much prefer that the question should be taken upon the 
amendment by yeas and nays; but if we are called upon to vote 
to lay it on the table I shall call for the yeas and nays. It will 
not cut off debate, because the question of the approval of the 
Journal is debatable. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota Pree ASHBURN] to lay the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon Mr. DOLPH] on the table. 
gue SHERMAN. Does the Senator wish to debate the ques- 

on 


Mr. DOLPH: Ido not care to debate it further. 

Mr. WASHBURN. If we can have a direct vote, that will 
satisfy me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question. 
The Senator from Oregon moves to amend the Journal. The 
Benator from Minnesota moves to lay that motion on the table. 
That question is not debatuble. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CALL. Task the Senator from Minnesota if he will not 
withdraw that motion? There are several Senators here who 
would like to say a few words upon the subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not desire to cutoff anyone. If there 
is to be further debate on the motion to correct the Journal, I 
shall proceed. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I withdraw the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon is withdrawn, : 

Mr. PALMER. May Task to have the motion proposed by 
pe 97 from Oregon reported, so that we may under- 
8 t 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor [vom lllinois that the motion of the Senator from Oregon is 
to amend the Journal. The Secretary will read the amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That the name of Senator ALLEN be recorded in connection with said roll 
call to show ais prese ce. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the pending question. The 
Chuir recognizes the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, Ido not intend todebate that 
guestion, because I think it has been sufficiently debated. Iam 
of tko opinion expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], that whatever may be the meritsof the gt ate ae Ea 
Leoncurand sympathize entirely with the proposition made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH|—yet I t upon the face of 
the rule, which we must construe according to its fair meaning, 
Isbouid f eel bound to vote against the proposition to amend the 
Journal, because I think the Secretary has executed his duty 
honestly and according to the rule, and that it would be an unjust 
reproach upon him to say that he had not strictly conformed to 
the rules of the Senate. Therefore, I shall vote against the 
propran of the Senator from Oregon, although I sympathize 

enrvtily with the objects and aims he has in view. 

Wishing to make a few remarks in regard to the present sit- 
uation of the public business, and espocially the great question 
which isnow pending before us, I desire to waive the question 
5 before us, and discuss that which has been dis- 
cussed so often of late, that is, the nature and character of our 


es. 
The rules of the Senate are made to expedite the publie busi- 
ness in an orderly and proper manner. There is no doubt of the 
right and the necessity of every legislutive body to have the ex- 
clusive power over its rules. 
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What is the ob‘ect of the rules of the Senxte and of all legis- 
lative bodies? It is to enable them to legislate. That is the 
object. Weare not here for any other purpose except to legis- 
late, to make laws, in connection with the cohrdinate depart- 
ments of the Government, in coöperation with the House of Rep- 
resentative, and subject to the veto of the President. All the 
rules ought to aim for the accomplishment of that purpose and 
no other. 

At the same time, while that is the primary, object of all rules, 
yet it is equily important to give the minority full and free o 

rtunities of debate. The right to debate a question broadly 
iss been recoznized by the Senate of the United States from the 
beginning of our Government: but when the rules of this body, 
intended to expedite legislation, are used as an obstruction by 
the minority in order to defext the will of the majority, those 
ee should as soon as possible be corrected, changed, and al- 

red. 

Whenever the minority presses its means of obstruction un- 
duly, it then creates what is in the nature of a revolution, it 
sesks to break down the rules of the Senate, and to use them as 
a means of denying to the majority of the Senate its power to 
make laws for the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I know that the recent obstructions made dur- 
ing this heated contest, lasting now for more than two months, 
have gone far beyond all which has occurred while I have been 
a member of this body. I have recently seen measures re- 
sorted to here which were never heretofore appealed to during 
my term of service, nor do I believe ey have ever been prac- 
ticed since this Government was formed. 

The Senate of the United States was eriginally a dignified 
body of twenty-six members, more like a council of revision than 
a legislative body. In all its 5 it threw down the usual 
barriers against debate and went to the extreme verge of liber- 
ality. But, Mr. President, whenever the time comes when our 
rules of order do not promote legislation, then, as a mutter of 
course, the Senate must adopt rules which will prevent obstruc- 
tion. In theolden time no such thing happened as has occurred 
during the present session of Congress 

I shall not refer to that further, for each Senator can see for 
himself that this new iden of stopping a Senator in the midstof 
his argument to suggest that a quorum isnot present is a marked 
discourtesy that in former times would have been resented. It 
has been done merely for delay. ‘The purpose ina large majority 
of the cases when a Senator was stopped in the midst of his ar- 

ument to have the roll called was to eatch Senators at their 

unch or within hearing, merely to obstruct and delay a yote. 
This is a violation of the duty of a Senator, and ought to sub- 
ject him, by our rules, to reproach and punishment. 

When was that ever done in the olden times? When was a 
Senator in those daysever stopped in the midst of his argum nt 
every five or ten minutes in order to call a quorum here? That 
kind of obstruction has never been resorted to. Sometimes, as 
I know, it has occurred that Senators have refused to vote when 
they were present. In such cases, in my judgment, they have 
violated the rules of good order. I say for myself, and I can re- 
fer to the records of the Senate to susfain me, that never, when 
Ihave been present here, have [refused to cast my vote, oven al- 
ht have been against me. That was not 
the idea in those days, but tna praoca has grown up within the 
last fifteen or twenty years. e first violation of this rule oc- 
curred in the case referred to here a few moments ago, where 
my former colleague, Mr. Thurman, when President of the Sen- 
ate, stepped into the breach and counted a quorum. Up to that 
time I believe acase had never occurred when Senators sat silent 
in their seats. That was probably the first time. I was not then 
a member of the Senate. 

Mr, President, during the pendency of all the war measures 
and the reconstruction measures, we had many long and weary 
night sessions at a time when I was much better able than now 
to bear that kind of fatigue. I have many a time sat here until 
the pray of the morning hour after hour. But in every S 
until within the last ten or twelve years, there was Ae amet 
agreement between the minority and the majority, the minority 
yielded, and a time fixed when a vote should be had. If a single 
ease of the kind occurred where the minority did not yield aft.“ 
fair debate before the pendency of what is called the force bill, 
Ishould like to know when it was. At that timo the largest 
liberty of debate was given, and when debate was apparently 
exhausted, then it was that an agreement occurred at once be- 
tween the opposing sides, an hour or a day was fixed when the 
vote should be taken, and that was the end of obstruction. 

I do not know of a single measure in those times, when the 
most momentous questions were pending before the Senate of 
the United States which were ever presented in our history, 
when the time did not speedily come when the minority, having 
made its protest and o its arguments, yicided to the majority 
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and surrendered to them the unquestioned power of the majority 
to pass laws, whether in the opinion of the minority they were 
wise or unwise. 

This system of obstruction, therefore, is a matter of modern 
origin in the Senate of the United States. In the House of Rep- 


resentatives, of which I had the honor many years ago to be a 
member, we did organize measures of obstruction; but the pre- 
vious question existed there, and whenever the majority chose 
to do so they could put it in force and establish for themselves 
the time of voting. Such an extremity was never resorted to in 
the Senate. If Senators will look over the pages of our Con- 
gressional history, to be found in the Globs and the RECORD, 
they will find in every single cass that the majority in the end 
have had the power to pass laws when that majority was well 
established. If there any case to the contrary, I shall be 
very glad indeed to have it pointed out, for I recollect no such 
case. 

Mr. President, I think, therefore—though probably it may 
not be done at this session—that the time has arrived when the 
Senate of the United States must adopt rules and regulations to 
prevent obstruction of the public business. 

The Senate isa very different body now from what it was in 
the olden times: not in point of ability, for I believe the Senate 
of the United States to-day has more varied talent and has as 
much ability to discharge all the duties of this great law-making 
body as it ever hus had. I believe in the general intelligence 
of its members, and in their ability. It is equal to any Senate 
which ever sat here. We are improving in our day and gen- 
eration, possessing many advantages which our ancestors did 
not possess, 

So the difficulty is not on account of the weakness or want of 
intelligence of the Senate, but on account of its numbers. A 
body of eighty-eight Senators is very different from a body of 
twenty-five or fifty Senators. During the war and the recon- 
struction period twenty-five was a quorum of this body. It was 
only necessary, therefore, to consult twenty-five Senators in 
order to establish a rule or to secure the order of business. 
Now that the body has increased to eighty-eight Senators, it is 
much more difficult. 

I believe I can say that there is no legislative body in the 
world which has not some power to close debate, some cloture 
rule, some meuns by which the majority can pass laws. If there 
be a 9 Sonera body which has not that power, I should like to 
know it. 

We must follow, therefore, the examples of other political 
bodies: we must follow the example recently set by the House 
of Commons of England and also set by the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Such rules exist in the legislative 
bodies of Franceand in all countries where they have organized 
legislative bodies. There are many more such governments 
now than forty or fifty years ago, The great boag of European 
governments was then monarchial. Now many of them are re- 
publican, and all of them ess the power of legislation. Most 
of them have two legislative houses, similar toourown. In this 
respect our example has been followed by almostevery intelligent 
monarchy in Europe. No longer does a czar ora king pronounce 
his law, but in every European government he is restrained by 
the legislative body. In every legislative body of Europe of 
which I huye inowicdire, there is a power to suppress debate, 
or rather not to suppress it so much as to limit it within the 
bounds of reason, so as to provide that the majority shall exer- 
cise the power to pass laws. The Seuateshould have some such 
provision. x 

Many wise and ressonable provisions have been suggested 
here. Inmy own judgment, the better way would be at the next 
session of Congress—notnow, in the midstof this heated debate— 
to have the Committee on Rules strengthened and enlarged, and 
have them take up and refxamine all these vnrious rules and 
provide for carefully limiting debate, giving to the minority 
the full power and proper opportunity to express their opinions, 
and prescribe some rensonable method by which the majority, 
after that limit hns been reached, may prescribe the time when 
the final vote shall be taken. 

Mr. President, I wish now very briefly to call your attention 
to the important legislation which must be acted upon here, 
We have heen here over two months, and nota single thing has 
been done, not a single measure of the slightest importance has 
been passed. The House of Representatives has performed its 
duty, while this body, which has been here staggering under 
tnis long, long debate, has as yet been unable to have a single 
vote on any question presented upon which any difference of 
opinion exists. 

Sir, if this continues, the Senate of the United States will be 
a markod body; it will no longer command the respect of an in- 
tolligent and active people like ours. Our people are people 
of action in every department of industry in this country, and 


the Senate of the United States ought not to be the great log 
which weighs down and obstructs legislation. We must, there- 
fore, resort to some means by which the power of the majority 
may be exercised. Whether I shall be in the minority or the 
majority, I shall be willing to obey the will of the majority. 

ow, for the first time during my service as a member of the 
Senate of the United States, I recognize on the other side of this 
Chamber the power of the Senate. They have the majority; 
the responsibility rests upon them; the duty rests upon them. 
They say they can not agree. They must agree, or else surren- 
der their political power, If the Senate of the United States as 
now organized can not make laws without this prolonged debate, 
if the majority say they are unable to meet together and formu- 
late some proposition, the people of the United States will take 
them at their word. There is no doubt about that. 

I have sat here for more than a month without opening my 
mouth, desiring to hear from the other side who have been hon- 
ored by a majori of the people with the control of the Senate 
of the United States. The President has expressed his opinion. 
We, on this side, have not obstructed the engrafting into law 
what is desired by the President, We do not believe in him; 
we do not believe in his policy; we are under no obligations to 
him, and yet we furnish nearly two-thirds of the votes to enact 
the law he desires to have enacted, while the party he repre- 
seuts stands unable to formulate x policy und say what they de- 
sire. If they do not agree with the President, let them «xy so, 
and formulate their opinions into an act. 

There are three or four important matters of public interest 
which demand solution, and this body stands in the way. One 
is, whether or not we should continue the purchase of silver bul- 


lion. 
Upon that question honest men may differ. Ibelieved in that 
rgest and most beneticial 


policy; I believed in giving to it the 

experiment. We have tried it, and, according to our humble 
judgments, without wishing to say anything harsh about silver 
or about the questions now involved, we think on the whole it 
is not wise to further continue the purchase of silver bullion. 

We have now 570,000,000 silver dollars coined, or we have the 
bullion to coin it. We have 877,000,000 of silver coin in wide 
circulation, called subsidiary coin, and we have bullion enough 
now to supply all that can coined in the next two or three 
years. Therefore, when we acquiesce in the viewsof the Presi- 
dent that the purchase of silver bullion tends to create a dis- 
turbance in the markets of the world, tends to create a want of 
confidence in our ability to maintain the parity of gold and sil- 
yer, we say: “Very well; we have triod the experiment of pur- 
chasing silver bullion, and we believe it has failed; silver has 
declined, notwithstanding our enormous purchases, and we shall 
therefore vote to suspend the purchase of silver bullion, not to 
demonetize silver coin.” 8 

Senators all around me, on both sides of this questiou, have 
assumed that we are about to demonetize silver when we pro- 
pose to suspend the purchase of silver bullion. We haye more 
silver now in the United States of America than we ever had 
before in our whole previous history, more than we hed forty 
years ago, when silver and gold were the only money of ay 

ind issued by the United States. No one proposes to distur! 
that silver. There it is, nearly $600,000,000, either in our 
Treasury, represented by Treasury notes, or among the people, 
or in bullion ready to be coined, Does anybody propose to dis- 
turb that? Oh, no. On the other hand, I shall be glad to join 
with our friends on the other side of the Chamber to largely in- 
crease the subsidiary coin, as it is called. I believe that is the 
coin which the poopie of this country desiro more than the large 
dollar, which is in inconvenient form. We have now in circu 
tion more fractional silver coins than silver dollars. 

Any other measure which will tend to promote the use of sil- 
ver, which will enable us to maintaln it at a parity with gold, or 
any other mensure which will give employment to this important 
industry of our country, we are willing and ready to heur and 
consider. The President suggests, however, that the first and 
most important measure, before further action, is to clear away 
the present silver purchasing clause of the act of 1890. We have 
thought so too, but if the other side do not think so it can not 
be done, for their vote is potent. They carry the matter in their 
own hands, Let them agree upon something. 

In times past, when they were in the minority and we were in 
the majority, we never shrank from responsibility, We were 
Republicans because we believed in Republican principles and 
Republican men and Republican measures, und whenever a ques- 
tion came into the Senate Chamber to be decided, we never 
pleaded the baby act and suid we could not agree.“ We met 
together in conclave; we measured each other's opinions, some 
giving way, and finally we came to an agreement. In this way 
We passed all the great laws which have marked the history of the 
lust thirty years of our country, and it was not done by begging 
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votes of the other side. 
universal habit of the Democratic party, t 
thing we should propose, even the Lor 
Lord's Prayer. [Laughter.] 

We did not stand in that attitude. We ask our brother Sena- 
tors on the other side, for whose ability and standing we have 
the highest respect, to meet together, to consult together, and 
if they do not like the President’s plan, let them, in 's name, 
give us some other plan, and let them settle upon it. They can 
in that way solve these el peor riper ror for the ple of our 
country. Then we on this side will take their plan into con- 
sideration, and if we find we can agree with it, we shall. We 
shall not follow their example, but wherever we can agree with 
them we shall do so, and if we do not agree with them we shall 
give them a manly ‘‘ no.” 

There are one or two other questions more important than the 
one I have been discussing, one of which is the necessity of 
strengthening the gold reserve in our Treasury. We haveout- 
standing $80,000,000 in notes or certificates and but $86,000,- 
000 of gold to redeem them. Think of that fora moment. Sen- 
ators say they will not increase this reserve, they will not issue 

_ bonds to buy it; that the people do not like the idea of increas- 
ing the public debt. Senators, the public debt is now increasing 
day by day. The 3 revenues do not meet the public ex- 

nditures according to the appropriations made by Congress. 

have seen to-day, and there is now in the Senate Chamber, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in which he says dis- 
tinctly that there will be a deficiency of revenue during this fiscal 

ear atthe TRT OWON of $50,000,000, at the rate of about $5,000,- 
800 a month. That is a debt contracted by the people of the United 
States, and Congress refuses to furnish the money to meet this 
growing deficiency. Mr. Carlisle has nota purse long enough to 

ay these bills, and if he does his duty he will at once—to-day, 
ee e at the earliest hour —stop the expenditure of all 
money where it is not imperative, where it is not fixed by law. 
He ought to suspend the erection of public buildings and the 
work on all public improvements, and everything of that kind. 

The idea of going on and spending at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
month more beyond the revenues is utterly destructive. It would 
be destructive in the case of aprivateindividual, anditisutterly 
indefensible in a Goyernment like ours. The idea that we are 
not even willing to give our notes for the payment of this money 
is a monstrous one. 

Senators say it will be unpopular to increase the public debt; 
but it is already contracted. The question is whether we will 
provide for its payment. This should be done. It ought to be 
met at once by the Congress of the United States. 

Sir, these are public duties that can not be avoided. You 
must decide this silver question some way or other. If you can 
not do it and will retire from the Senate Chamber we will settle 
it on this side, and we will do the best we can with our silver 
friends who belong to us, who are blood of our blood and bone of 
our bone. But you have the majority on this floor to-day, and 
therefore I beg of you, not in reproach, not in anger, because I 
know the great difficulty and the difference of opinion that ex- 
ists in the two parties; you have the supreme honor of settling 
this question now, and you ought to doit. That is all I care to 
say on that point. 

r. President, I have a great deal of faith in political bodies. 
Why is the Democratic party organized? Why is the Repub- 
lican party organized? It is not to express the will of any one 
man, but it is to express the general opinion of the people of the 
United States. Allof you represent the people, and you seek 
to observe if possible and carry out their ideas. Whenever men 
come together as the representatives of a people, they must 
con-ider that the differences among the people must be recon- 
ciled, and they must act independent of their »eople to some ex- 
tent. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator answer a question I desire 
to put to him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. s 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like to know whether he will vote 
for the unconditional repeal of the entire act called the Sher- 
man act? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, and no other man who understands the 
subject would do it. In my judgment to do that would be to dis- 
honor and leave unprotected the 3150,000,000 Treasury notes out- 
standing. To do that would be to throw out of the Treasury the 

reatsum of money thatwas carried there belonging to the banks 
or bank redemption. There are many provisions of that bill, 
bad as some think it to be, that no man in the Senate would vote 
to repeal if he would read the act carefully and ponder the sub- 
ject. 7 

The only question in that law that there was any controversy 
about, the only section of the law that there was ever the slight- 
est dispute about, is the provision providing for the purchase 


We knew that, by the usual and almost 


ey would oppose any- 


of silver bullion. ` evens other feature of the law was agreed to 
unanimously by both Houses of Congress and by the conferees 


s Commandments or the of both Houses. To repeal the whole law would not only be an 


absurdity, but I do not believe my honorable friend himself 
would vote for it if he would study the question in all its details. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg leave to state that I have studied it to 
my best ability, and I intend to offer that amendment to the 
pending bill and give you an 3 to vote on it. 

oe SHERMAN. I shall vote against it with the greatest 
easure. 
$ Mr. MORGAN. I had no doubt the Senator would. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave no doubt that two-thirdsof your side 
will vote against it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It may be; Ido not know; but we shall try it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis precisely what I want to do. 
should we not try and vote? Why should we be here seventy- 
odd days without a single vote on any question? Let us try it. 
If we would try it to-morrow after all the long debate that has 
been had and dispose of this question as we think best for the 
people of the United States, while you are assuming your re- 
sponsibility we would gladden the hearts of millions of laborin 
men who are now being turned out of employment. We woul 
relieve the business cares of thousands of men whose whole for- 
tunes areembarked in trade. We would relieve the farmer and 
his product for free transportation to foreign countries, now 
clogged for the want of money. 

In the present condition of affairs there is no money to bu: 
cotton and corn and wheat for foreign’ consumption. Break 
down the barrier now maintained by the Senate of the United 
States, check this viper called obstruction to the will of the ma- 
jority, give the Senate free power and play, and in ten days from 
this time the skies will brighten, business will resume its ordi- 
nary course, and the clouds that lower upon our house will be 
in the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to trespass 
upon the indulgence of the Senate more than a single moment. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] seems to think that I 
have in some way accused him of seeking to promote a conditian 
of anarchy in the Senate or elsewhere. I have only to disclaim 
any purpose of saying or intending to impute such intention to 
my friend from New York. But he seems to be laboring under 
the delusion that his proposition to amend the rules in regard 
to counting a quorum when a vote is being taken in some way 
relates to or has bearing upon the difficulties under which weare 
now laboring in the Senate in order to get a vote on the import- 
ant measure which has been debated here so long. 

Sir, I wish to assure him, and I think I can with entire confi- 
dence, that the adoption or rejection of the rule can have no 
bearing at all upon the unfortunate condition in which we find 
ourselves. I, with him, deplore this condition. I, with him, 
think that the time has come in which the Senate, in order to 
maintain its self-respect; in order to maintain its capacity as a 
law-making body should vote upon the measure now before us; but 
the proposed amendment to the rules, and the contention made 
here by the Senator from New York, are entirely academic so 
far as any result that is sought by those of us who favor the 
pending repeal measure is concerned. I want to assure him that 
the rule I have read here as one which will be proposed by me 
at some convenient time and opportunity has much more rela- 
tion to producing a state of things it will bring about, and that 
the most desirable result, than the one proposed by him. 3 

Our trouble, Mr. President, is not in the want of a voting 
quorum, but in the want of an opportunity to vote atall. Give 
us the opportunity to vote, and there will be no difficulty about 
aquorum. The quorum is here; it has been here; it has been 
waiting all these weeks, in order that it may have the oppor- 
tunity for which it is anxious to record its vote upon this sub- 
ject. Therefore, I think the Senator from New York has worked 

imself up into an unnecessary state of excitement, so far as that 
is concerned, because there is nothing in that rule which can 
possibly point toward attaining this desirable result. 

Iam opposed as much to the absolutism of a minority as to 
the abso utism of a majority; and I believe that our rules do 
need amending, in order that when a question has been debated, 
when debate has exhausted itself (whether it is exhausted now 
or not), the natural result shall follow of the expression of an 
opinion on one side or the other as to the merits of a proposition 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Delaware indicate who 
shall determine when debate has been reasonable? 

Mr. GRAY. The common sense of the Senate and the ordi- 
nary obligations that rest upon Senators have been sufficient in 
the past to indicate to the Senate and to Senators when that 
point is arrived at; and I will not believe that the time has come 
when those obligations of duty and sense of conscience in regard 
to the attitude Senators individually occupy here are abdicated 


and of no account. I still trust that that sense of personal honor 
and regard for the traditions of this body and of our institutions 
will produce that result, and I have not charged that it will not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree entirely with the Senator. I think 
we are about in that condition now; and I must say that I am a 
little surprised at the clamor going on in different directions in 
regard to achange of the rules. Itis alleged we are in a state 
of revolution, obstructing the business, stopping the Govern- 
ment, I think the sentiment of which the Senator speaks pre- 
vails in this body as powerfully now as it ever did. 

Mr. GRAY. lam very glad to hear the Senator from South 
Carolina say so, for in that we agree entirely. 

Mr. BUTLER. Unless that power to terminate debate is depos- 
ited somewhere, in the Pres Otticer if the Senator chooses, 
I can see nothing to be gained by a change of the rules. 

Mr. GRAY. thavestated as my opinion, as one Senator speak- 
ing upon his responsibility to his constituency and to the ry s 

luce he occupies, thatthe time has come when a vote should 

Bud upon the pending measure. I do not want to stifle debate. 
If there is any other Senator in this body who has views to ex- 
press which he thinks important I have no wish to obstruct the 
presentation of those views; but when those views have been ex- 
pressed | want to see the traditions of this body observed, so that 
there shall be a decent respect by one side paid to the other, and 
an agreement come to that a vo-e shall be taken upon a day cer- 
tain. If that can not be had, then I say that we must somehow 
and at some time reform our rules so that this matter of coming 
to a vote may be compelled. 

I only rose, Mr. President, for the single purpose of assuring 

the Senator from New York that I did not suppose he was drift- 
ing over to the anarchists, and also to assure him, as [ have said, 
that an amendment to the rules in regard to a voting quorum 
can h.ve no possible effect in hastening the vote upon the pend- 


ing measure. 

While I am upon my feet, recalling what he said about the 
decision of the Supreme Court, let me put to him in a single 
sentence what I believe ought to be the attitude of Senators to- 
ward a judgment of that high tribunal. If that court had de- 
cided that Congress can not pass acertain law that is, that a law 
which it proposes to pass is not constitutional—then it is idle for 
us to piss it; butif he says that we can do a certain thing itdoes 
not follow that we are under any obligations to do that thing. 
It does not decide for us our constitutional duties. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the Senator, but that is not the ques- 
tion we were discussing. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words upon 
the subject of the proposition to amend the Journal. This whole 

uestion of the amendment of the rules is settled very conclu- 

vely in the Constitution, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which has been quoted here does 
notaffect the rule provided inthe Constitution. The rule of the 
Constitution requires that the yeas and nays of the members of 
either House on any question shall at the desire of one-fifth of 
the members present be entered in the Journal. 

Now, Mr. President, there is nothing in the decision of the 
Supreme Court that says thatif the President of this body shall 
decide that there is a quorum present, or a single member 
present, that that is notaquestion which can be decid-d by the yeas 
and nays, and that the yeas and nays so recorded upon that 

uestion can be nullified by the decision of any presiding officer. 
The court has not decided that,and if the court had so decided 
it is not the law of this body, and the decision could have no in- 
fluence on the exercise of its legislative power by the Senate. 

All legislative power is in Congress, and not in the Supreme 
Court. All judicial powerisin the court. Judicial power is to 
decide cases between parties; to decide the case for the parties, 
not for other cases and other parties, or to make the law or the 
rule of proceeding for Congress. It seems strange to me that 
such ideas should be propounded here. The judicial power of 
the United Stites is extended to cases, and only to cases, before 
thecourts. They may decide to day that the Constitution is one 
thing, and it is the law of that case. To-morrow they may de- 
cide the same question in another case that it is not the Constitu- 
tion, and hoth are law of the case and law to no one else and 
nowhere else. 

As a question of power, judicial power is confined to the par- 
ties and the case, and h:s no place in this body. Respect to the 
opinions of nine learned men who constitute that tribunal isdue 
to them, respect to the learned men who are the Senators of the 
United States is due to them. It is coördinate in authority 
and power, separate and distinct. The Supreme Court has no 
more power to sit in ju lgment upon the rules of this body than 
the Presidentof the United Stat s has. Respect is due to their 
opinions, but as a question of power I insist that it has no place 


re. 
Then, Mr. President, how are you going to amend these rules 
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and say that the Presiding Officer shall decide that a Senator is 
present when the appeal is made to this body under ths Consti- 
tution for a ye rand-nay vote to say whether he is present or not 
gives the Hy to this body alone. The whole question is pro- 
vided for the Constitution—the right of this body tocompal 
a member to vote by such penalties as its power has provided. 
Whit that may be is another question. But the scheme and 
theory of this body is that itis a representative body, represent- 
ing the opinion of the poopie: and that the men who come here 
are responsible to their constituents, to the American people, 
and tht is supposed to be a sufficient power to control them. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the decision of Mr. Thur- 
man in the case referred to by the Senator from New York. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RscoRDof the day the Journal of which 
was read by the Senator from New York contains the following 
recitals: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. THURMAN). 


There is no quorum voting 
but there is aquorum in the Senate present. 


Mr. CONKLING. In the opinion of the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is; the Chair has counted. In the 
opinion of the Chair, u reflection, the Chair was in error in causing this, 


last vote to be taken. matter belongs to the mornin. 


hour. Itis very 
true that if a motion had been made to amend the Journ: 


or to Correct the 

Journalit would be a privileged question that would have to be continued 

until it was disposed of; but no such motion as that was made. 

J Mr. 5 We had not an opportunity. We do not know what the 
ournal 


Then, by unanimous consent, the question went over without 
any action. No legislative action was taken. There was nothing 
done and the President of the Senate only said: In the opinion 
of the Chair there is a quorum present not for le stive pur- 
poses, but in colloquy between Mr. Coakling and Mr. Thurman, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate.” 

Then, to show that there was no attempt on the part of Mr. 
Thurman to decide that there was a quorum present by his 
counting without a roll call, Mr. Carpenter said: 

Mr. President, I suppose by this time it must be evident to the majority of 
the Senate that they can not coerce the minority of the Senate to do what 
the minority thing they do not want todo or ou ght not todo. This proceed - 
ing can go on just as long as the majority of the Senate choose to have it go 
on, and it may stop whenever they choose to gy it. The minority of every 


legislative y are driven at times to stand on reserved rights, andas 
to those rights they are the exclusive judges, 3 


I will not read further, but for three months that action had 
been continued and continued under the auspices of the distin- 
guished leaders of the other side of the Chamber and the same 
amendment to the rules. The same proposiiions were made and 
met by distinguished Republicans and Democrats, and the same 
argument was made that has been mide here to-day, and replied 
to on both sides, with the proposition that this rule of the Con- 
stitution, giving the right of a yea-and-nay vote upon any and 
every question on the demand of one fifth of the members, was 
an absolute birrier to any change in the rules, 

Why shall the Presiding Officer see a Senator here and count 
him for the pur of a quorum, and for no other purpose, and 
if that quorum does not vote, of what avail shall the rule say that 
he shall be declared present? The purpose of this provision 
manifestly is that there shall be a quorum, a voting power in the 
body, for nothing can be done withouta voting power. You can 
not pass a bill by a minority of a quorum. The Constitution 
fixes that. I presums the Supreme Courtand no one else would 
undertake to declare that less thin a majority of a quorum is a 
legislative power in this country. Of what avail, then, these 
propositions that are made for a change of the rules in this re- 
spect? Every change of this rule can not deprive one-fifth of 
this body of the right to demand a yea-and-nay vote, nor can any 
rule give the right to aa Presiding Oilicer to declare that yea- 
an i-nay vote nuli and void and of no eifect. 

Then, Mr. President, as the rule stands and as the body stands 
now, unless there be a dem ind by one-fifth of the number pres- 
ent for a yea-and-nay vote, the President of this body can declare 
that a measure is carried when every vote is against it, and it 
shall be so entered in the Journal. He is absolute in his power 
over the Journal unless a yex-and-nay vote shall disclose the 
contrary, for it must be by unanimousconsent. One-fifth of this 
body who are voting are required as the power to call for a rec- 
ord by yeas and nays. The Journal will record everything that 
is declared by the Presiding Oiicer of this body until the con- 
trary is placed upon the record by the demand of one-fifth, which 
alone can require it to be placed there. 

So the President of the Senate may now sy when there is no 
Sen itor present in this body, that there is a quorum present, 
and it may be entered upon the Journal, but if there is anybody 
here who will require that the vote shall be taken, if there is any- 
body here to require that the Journal shall be truly stated, one- 
fifth of this body can call for whit? Not for his declaration, but 
for the constitutional record of the yeisand nays, Whatisa yea 
and nay? It is the calling of the roll and the response of the 
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members recorded upon the Journal, and so the Constitution de- 


-~ clars. 


Therefore, Mr, President, as a matter of reason and argument 
the i requirement is absolute and covers the entire 
ground. 

So the authority of Mr. Thurman can not beinvoked upon this 
3 He did not attempt to declare potentially, authori- 

tively, for eee that he had the right to count 
aquorum. He declared as a matter of opinion, in a colloguy be- 
tweén himand Mr. Conkling, that there was in this body a suf- 
ficient number of Senators to constitute a quorum. He did not 
decide that they could proceed to legislative business, und they 
did not so proceed. the decided that the requirement of the 
amendment of the record at that time was not in order, and it 
wüs assented to by Mr. Conkling and by the other Senators pres- 


ent. 

So, Mr. President, the proposition that this body is to be con- 
trolled by the opinion of the nine learned men who are judges 
for life ol the Supreme Court of the United States, either in re- 
spect of its powers, to its rules of proceeding, to the method in 
which it shail exercise tha legislative powers conferred upon it, 
or in resect of the necessity of changing these rules, is without 
any kind of force. If the Supreme Court should declare less 
thin u mujority of a quorum could emict a law, while it would be 
tha law in that case it would be an outrage which would demund 
of this bo ly the exercise of its constitutional power to see that 
the Constitution of the United States was respected and enforced. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to.utter only one sentence. and that is in 
regard to the opinion of the Supreme Court, I think a correct 
stitemont of that doctrine is this: While the opinion of the Su- 

reme Court does not bind any Senator except as a very respect- 

ul precedent, it does settle conclusively for all mankind that if 
We choose to pass a law in that way it is a valid law which the 
American people must obey. 

Mr. CALL. Let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the 
Supreme Court had declured the next day thatit was not a valid 
law, would not that be the law of the case, asthe former law was of 
that caso; und if on the third day they were to render a decision 
that neithor of them were constitutional, would not that be the 

9 


wr 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly. What the Senator supposes is 
entirely true; but, in other words, it seems to me it is a pretty 
serious consideration for the Sen ite to determine what course 
it may pursue if it soe fit. Ifwesee ft to pursue u certain course 
for any resson whien binds our judgment and conscience in en- 
acting a law, that will bo a valid liw so long us the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States stands, 

Mr. CALL. Now, I will ask the Senator if the question of 
judicial power is not confined absolutely to the case and the 
parties before it us a question of power? 

Mr. HOAR. Not at all. It Is a binding precedent; it will 
2 every State court; it will governevery executive officer; 

t will govern inferior courts. It will, of course, be no law of 
eon ind alter it is repoaled, but it stands as the law of the land 
re pe led. 

Mr. CALL. Now, will the Senator allow me to ask him to 
interpret the phrase of the Constitution, The judicial power 
shill extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Cons \itution, the laws of the United States, and tro ities mado,” 

Mr. HOAR. And in all cases of law arising under the Con- 
stitution it shall be held that an act of Congress passed in the 
mannor in which the lute law in the House of Representatives 
was passed, in the manner in wh ch it is proposed by some Sen 
ators to pass a law hera, is u vil d standing law or ul mankind. 

M. CALL. ‘The Senator from Mas :nchusetts re1s0ns too well 
and too accurately to state that proposition. He mustknow asa 
mit er of power that the law of the case is decided for the case: 
and if it bs true that to-morrow between two other parties the 
same court msy decide precisely the contrary of what they deci- 
ded to-day, then he must admit the conclusion as inevitable th it 
under the Constitution and nature of the power that it extends 
no further than to the case and the parties which wero before 
the court. 

If the Supreme Court, a life tribunal, absolute in its exercise 
of power, can by its decision mike a new constitution every day, 
then they are the Government and our onths should be to obey 
them and their decisions instead of the Constitution. 

The Constitution creates a government of co irdinate powers, 
and makes the legislative power the chief and paramount au- 
thority in that it contides to the Congress power to impeach and 
remove from office both the judicial and the executive officers 
when they transgress and abuse the authority confided to them; 
and to reader this power effective. to Congress nlone does it rive 
een to maintain armies, to levy taxes, and grant supplies. 
It is here and in this power that the people have — p their 


relieving the present situation. 
sitting in tueir places and refusing to vote muy be counted us a 


supreme authority to control the Government and the exercise 
of all its powers. 

Mr. MI Mr. President, this discussion falls far short of 
If it be admitted that Senators 


quorum, if it be admitted that the Senate can compel Senators 
by the iniliction of punishment upon them to cust their vote, 
stil. that does not reach a solution of the ques ion now pending 
before this body, beciuse if every member of the Senate were 
brought into the body and the doors locked and they kept here, 
still there are rules now in existence that will enable a minorit 
to prevent a mujority from reaching a conclusion until the 4t 
day of Murch, 1595. If itis desired by amending the rules. to 
enable a majority of tais body to reach a conclusion and vote on 
the pending bill, then there must be some more stringent rule 
provided than that proposed by the Senator from New York, 

It is useless for us to talk about whut is a proper construction 
of the Constitution on the quéstion of counting a quorum, Itis 
true the Supreme Court of the United Stites has decided thit 
the Speaker cin count a quorum, but that had not bean the rule 
obtaining in either this body or the other body for one hun- 
dred yeurs, No Speuker of the House of Represontatives up to 
the Fifty-first Congress had ever supplemented the roll call by 
counting a quorum as being present. Mr. Speaker Hl ine, 
when the question ws put before him repeatedly in the great 
civil rights contest in the Morty-fourth Congress, positively und 
unequivocally refused to make the count. Over and over again 
did he reiuse to make itt and when it was stated that In various 
legislative bodies of States the spe kers had been empowered 
by the rules of those legislative bodies to make such a vount in 
addition to the record count, his reply was th it it had been the 
cause of more legislative frauds than anything else which had 
been done in the whole government, 

It seems to me that when the courts cama to review this ques- 
tion peculiar to the legisintive depertment of the Gove:nment 
they should have adhered to 4 well estiblished rule of construc- 
tion and held that as the body itself h.d for a century main- 
tained the opposite, that should be accepted as the proper con- 
struction of its powers. But, as I said, it isa matter of the loast 
consequence. 

Suppose all the Senators are here present, a motion to go into 
executive session, u motion to djoarn, a motion to tix the day to 
which the Senate shall adjourn may be alternated until the pres- 
ent Cong ess expires, and the senate em not reach u vote. 
Something has got to be done. Either the majority on this floor 
will have to submit to the contro! of the minority or the ma- 
jority. will have to exercise the power given to them by the 
Constitution to do business, It is not the minority thut are 
charged by the Constitution to do business. The majority have 
no right to compel the attendance of a minority, to throw upon 
ite shoulders the responsibility of doing business. It is majori- 
ties thut are charged by the Constitution to do business in these 
bodies. Thore is a ma ority here and there is a majority in the 
other branch, a majority defined by line on great questions, and 
upon their shoulders is devolved the responsibility, und an in- 
re igent public opinion will hold them responsibile for not doing 

usiness. 

I do not believe, sir, we have the right to compel a member 
who sits in his seat to vote. I never have believed it, It hus 
been tried in vain in this Government from its foundation to the 

resent time, and it hus never succesded in a single instance. 
The right of a member to vole is aright given to him by his 
constituency to protect their rights, and it must be left to his 
own e and his own consciences whether he cun better 
pronaos the rights of his people by withholding his vote. If he 

hinks he can, then a ma‘ority havo no more right to compel 
him to vote than they hive to determine how he shall vote. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator what function or vital 
power he attributes to the provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes the compulsion of the attendance of absent members 
in both Houses of Congress if the person whose attendance is 
compelled can refuse in all respects to perform the duty? 

Mr. MILLS. I have heard that question asked before, and I 
will answer my friend. It has just this significance, the power 
was given in the Constitution tocompel the attendance of & quo- 
rum, and when a quorum is present it rests upon the faith of 
the institutions of this country that when a majority is pres nt 
it will transact the business of the country: an it is, 1 think, 
for them to determino wh ther they will vote or not. Let me 
ask my friend from Massachusetts a question. Suppose ull the 
people of the United St tes should refuss to go to the polls and 
vote, what are you going to do? Suppose every ollicer in the 
Government refuses to hold office when appointed, what are you 


going to do? 
Mr. HOAR, If the Constitution of the United States pro- 
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vided that side Bae beni of the United States might be compelled 
to go to the polls, I should understand that the power to compel 
him involved the power to compel him to vote when he gotthere, 
that that was the pu of the Constitution. 

Mr. MILLS. e Government is established on the supposi- 
tion that the people will accept office; that members of the Leg- 
islature when chosen to the legislative branch will go to the 
capitol and attend to their business; and that when they get 
there they will vote. That faith has been assured throughout 
our whole history. It was not done to compel men to vote, but 
it was done to compel men to attend the body, some of them 
from negligence outside, some going off to attend to private busi- 
ness. The compulsory power was given in the Constitution to 
compel men to come here and discharge their duties; and when 
a come here it is left to them how they will discharge their 

utles. 

Let me give the Senate afew instances of what has been tried 
in this way. One of the most distinguished men who everlived 
in this Government, himself a citizen of the State of Massachu- 
setts, an ex-President of the United States, sat in the other 
House in 1832, and a motion was made to censure Mr. Stanberry, 
from Ohio. He asked to be excused from voting on it. The 
House refused to excuse him. The House ordered him to vote. 
He sat still in defiance of the orders of the House and refused 
to cast his vote in that body; and that body gravely debated and 
debated, and raised committees to investigate its powers. Alter 
two oar talking they dropped the whole thing because they 
reached the conclusion that they had no power to compel him 
to vote, and never has that power been exercised in this or the 
other branch of Congress. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was present in 1874 
when we were members of the other House together during the 
great and prolonged civil-rights contest. Mr. Butler of Mas- 
sachusetts and my friend from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] were 
in the Houseatthesametime. Mr. Butler pointed out Mr. Ran- 
dall sitting in his seat and said, Mr. Speaker, I point him out. 
There he sits. I demand that he shall vote.” What was the 
decision of the eminent statesman who was in the chair? His 
decision was, ‘‘ You can lead a horse to water, but you can not 
make him drink.” Never has such a rule been in force here. I 
say, if you have a right to compel a Senator or a Member to 
vote you have a right to compel him to vote yea or By If you 
have the right to compel him to vote it involves the right to de- 
termine how he shall vote. If it isa powerover aman and over 
his vote it is a power to exercise in any way the House may see 
proper to exercise it. I say it is a power for the use or nonuse 
of which he is responsible alone to his own constituency and not 
to this body. It is all child's play, it is alla vain effort to throw 
off the shoulders of the majority the responsibility which be- 
lon ato them and unload a part of it on the shoulda of mi- 
norities. 

We, sir, here on this side of the Chamber, are charged with 
the responsibility of legislation. The Senator from Ohio shot 
to the mark to-day when he told the Democrats on this side of 
the Chamber that the 1 of legislation were on our 
shoulders. It is true. e Can not escape it; we can notdeceive 
the people about it either. It was Mr. Lincoln who said, and 
said most forcibly, “ You may deceive a part of the people all 
the time, ahd all the people a part of the time, but you can not 
deceive all the people all the time.“ We are not going to de- 
ceive anybody. There is the Democratic majority in this Cham- 
ber, a Democratic majority in the other House, a Democratic 
President, and for the first time in thirty years the whole re- 
sponsibility of the Government is on our shoulders, and we can 
not escape it by refining about the rules. If we have rules that 
do not permit a majority to enact legislation it is our duty to 
= pe that do permit it, and I am, for one, ready to proceed 
0 do it. 

And, Mr. President, I do not belong to that other class of re- 
finers who hold that the Constitution of the United States is 
emptied of any part of its power when it authorizes the House 
or Senate to make rules to govern its procedure, and that hav- 
ing once made rules it must necessarily continue under rules in 
accordance with those which they had already made, The Con- 
stitution of the United States is the supreme law of the land every 
moment of its existence, and the power to make rules is as full 
and as plenary this moment as it was when the Senate was first, 
organized. We have a right to-day to make rules to prosecute 
the business of this body, When our Republican friends were 
calling on Mr, Blaine to disregard the rules, he said repeatedly, 
“You have made the code of rules; I will enforce them. If you 
want to change them,” he said, “I will not recognize any dila- 
tory motion until I put the question to the House, whether it 
shall make rules to govern its procedure.” That decision I be- 
lieve to be sound, notwithstanding my own party was in the mi- 
nority making the fight against it. 


Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does he think the rules as they are made are 
binding on the Senate? 

Mr. MILLS. Just as long as the body wants them to be bind- 


ing. 

Kir. DANIEL. In other words, the majority has a right to 
disobey the rules and the minority has not? 

Mr. MILLS. The majority have a right to make other rules 
if they want to do so. 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand the majority has the right at 
9 time to make new rules. 

r. MILLS. Ina conflict between the rules of the Senate and 
the Constitution of the United States the Constitution is the su- 
preme law of the land. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is not the question I asked. 

Mr. MILLS. Itis easily answered. 

Mr. DANIEL. But that is not the question I asked. 

Mr. MILLS. What is the question? 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not constitutional for the Senate to make 
rules, and after those rules are made do they not bind every mem- 
ber soparately; and does the fact that a majority wants to break 
mem giye it the right to break them alter they have been 
ado ? 

$ r. MILLS. Give them the right to unmake them and make , 
others. 

Mr. DANIEL. Butin procesding to unmake them must the 
majority proceed savoring to the rules as they stand before 
aer are unmade, or is the majority a law to itself? 

Mr. MILLS. The majority have the power under the Consti- 
tution to make rules every moment of its existence. Now, let 
me ask the Senator from Virginia a question. Does he think 
the Senate of the United States to-day has any more power or 
any less power than the Senate of the United States had when 
it Hirst assembled before it made any rules? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly not any less. 

Mr. MILLS. Then it had the right to make rules? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; I understand that this body has a right 
to make rules. 

Mr. MILLS, If they do not bind after they are made, what is 
the use of making them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me to 
ask him a ae with the consent of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DANTEL and Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Piroliin think that 
the Senate of the United States to-day can make a rule which 
isle prevent the Senate for all time to come from changing that 
rule? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly not. They can change it at an 
time, provided the majority moves according to the rules which 
bind it whileit is in power. What are you going to make rules 
for if it is not to bind the majority? Do you propose to make a 
rule that will bind the minority and not bind the majority, or is 
the rule for all equally? 

Mr. HOAR. t me put to the Senator from Texas what 
may seem to be an extreme case, but it is a plain illustration of 
the question which has been put to him. Sup pose the Republi- 
ean party shortly before the 4th of March, going out of power 
in the Senate, had enacted a rule that every bill must be read 
separately forty times on forty separate days, as they have a 
rule in the other House that a bill must be read three times on 
three separate days, and that any amendment to that rule could 
only be adopted by being passed forty times on forty separate 
days. ° 

Mr. MILLS. Or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOAR. Sup we should tie up the incoming party by 


a rule saying that it could not legislate for forty days? That 
is the answer to the Senator's question. 
Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. The 


porter which the Constitution gives to the Senate and House of 
tepresentatives is a continuing power in full forca every mo- 
ment of its existence, I do not think thore can be any sound 
quesiti of that position. The majority can not escape the 
responsibility placed upon its shoulders by the people of the 
United States. We have got to act; we have got to pass the 
laws; we have got to execute the public will. The people are 
not going to look to the minority; they are not going to look to 
those on the other side of the Chambor: they ure going to look 
to the majority, to whom they have n the power to make 
laws, and they will hold them responsible, 
2 e Where is the majority on this side of the 
enate? 


Mr. MILLS. If you give us a chance to vote we will show you 


where the majority is. 
I wish to ask the Senator from Texas a ques- 


Mr. BUTLER. 
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tion, if he will on me. He says thatit is the duty of the 
majority in all deliberativeand iamentary bodies to do busi- 
ness. Ia to that. If itis the duty of the Democratic ma- 
jority in this body to transact business, is it not the duty of that 
majority to get together and seeif they can not agree upon some 
proposition? I ask my friend that question. 

r. MiLLS. I should think it would be a very wise thing to 
do; and I want to say right here,as it is an open secret, that 
when I first came here I asked my friends to do that very thing, 
but it has not been done. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator agree to that now? 

Mr. MILLS. I say it is a good thing to get together. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator if he will agres to that now, 
and if the Democratic family meets together will he consent to 
abide by the majority of Damocrats? 

Mr. MILLS. It is a very different thing, Mr. President, to 
abide by the majority. Thatisin caucus. Iwill agree to abide 
by what the majority do in this body. 

Mr. BUTLER. But we will bring it down to a little lower 

int than that, down to the family. I agree with the Senator 

‘om Texas that it is the aney of this majority to agree; and if 
the Senator from Texas and his friends will agree to call a fam- 
ily meeting and to abide by the result of that, it will be settled 
in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. MiLLS. Iam gratified to hear the Senator; but we are 
Aking here now in a sort of open Democratic caucus. I want 
to say that never since ] have been in public life have Democrats 
been bound, or Republicans either, to agree upon a certain line 
of policy in caucus. 3 to abide by nominations. But 
notwithstanding all that, Mr. President, the responsibility is on 
us, and I take my part of it. 
Mr. BUTLER. So do I. 

Mr. MILLS. The responsibility is over here on our side. 
We can not avoid it. Now we have heard the majority de- 
nounced almost on this floor to-day, and we have heard minor- 
ities praised. We have been told that the Government was 
created to protect minorities alone. Thatis true in a great re- 
spect, but not minorities alone. The Government was created 
to protect all rights, and minority rights have been secured in 
the Constitution by interdiction so far; but wherever legislative 
power has been conferrod upon these two Houses it has been 
given to majorities, not to minorities. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from South Carolina having intim- 
ated that he thought this question might probably be disposed 
of by a Democratic caucus, I understood him to express his will- 
ingness to abide by a Democratic caucus of the Senate. Did I 
correctly understand him? . 

Mr. BUTLER. That is my position. 

Mr. HILL. Isimply desire to suggest to the Senator this, the 
Senate is but a portion of the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment, and our action requires the assent of the other House. 
The question I put to him is, Will he go into a caucus of the 
Democratic members of the House and Senate and abide by the 
result? That is my question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

n i okan Will the Senator agree to abide by that ma- 

ority 
: Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. A joint caucus? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; but I will say now and here, it isa 
little premature to ask me to cross a bridge until I get to it. 

Mr. HILL. We are getting to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator from New York if he 
will 9 into a Democratic caucus of this body and abide by the 
result? 

Mr. HILL. I may go into it, but—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Answer the question, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. Let me answer it in my own way. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I prefer to go into a caucus, where the body itself 
has the power to legislate. This body alone can not determine 
this question. Therefore, if we should take in our Democratic 
brethren of the other House, with the result of that caucus I 
would abide. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should think the Senator 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we are divided on both sides, 
and neither side is going to yield on this question, in my opinion. 
I will be frank about that. But I want tosay, and I will repeat, 
that the majority of this body ought to rule, and the minority 
ought to permit a vote to be taken on the pending bill. That, 


Mr. President, is Democratic doctrine; it is the Democratic 
doctrine announced by the father of Democracy, the author of 
our party. My friends have been stating what other great states- 
men have said; I want to tell the Senate what Mr. Jefferson said. 
I am fond of quoting him, because I know when I quote him and 
have his approving words, my feetare in the right path. What 
does he say: 

The first principle is that the lex majoris partis is the fundamental law of 
every society of individuals of oe Ye rights; to consider the will of the so- 
ciety enounced by the majority of a single vote, as sacred as if unanimous, 
is the first of all lessons in importance, yet the last which is 5 
learnt. This law once disregarded, no other remains but that of force, w 
ends necessarily in military despotism. This has been the history of the 
French Revolution, and I wish the understanding of our Southern brethren 
may be sufficiently enlarged and firm to see that their fate depends on its 
sacred observance.—/eferson’s Works, volume 7, page 75. 

Again: 

To that union of effort may our citizens ever rally, minorities falling cor- 
ven 2 on the decision of a question, into the ranks of the majority, and 
bearing always in mind that a nation ceases to be republican only when 
the will of the majority ceases to be the law.—/«fferson'a Works, volume 5, 
page 262. 

Again, in his great inaugural address delivered in 1801, Mr. 
Jefferson says: 

Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority—the vital principle 
of republics, from which there is no ihe se but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism.—/efferson's Works, volume 8, page 4. 

Now, Mr. President, I have done as much talking in public 
life in favor of the protection of minoritiesas any public man. I 
have been resisting the invasions of individual rights and mi- 
nority rights ever since I have been in public life. But I have 
always contended that wherever a question was left toa number 
of persons, the fundamental law, written or unwritten, is that 
the greater part of that body shall decide the question and the 
minor part of it shall submit. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TowLus, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to prohibit 
the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” 8 
May 5, 1890; in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,“ 
approved May 5, 1890, was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RECESS. 


Mr. VOORHEES (at 5 o’oclock p. m.). Mr. President. I de- 
sire to pour some oil on the troubled waters this afternoon. We 
have had a good deal of complaint, and I do not wonder at it 
about holding protracted night sessions. There has been a good 
deal of complaint on account of injury to health, and likewise 
that itis not a good time to discuss questions of great impor- 
tance under the gaslights. I listened with marked attention 
and interest to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] on the 
appeal which he made for time to debate these questions in the 
hours of the day instead of the hours of the night. 

With a view, Mr. President, to give full time for discussion, 
for I am the friend of free debate, and at the same time to relieve 
the strain upon physical endurance, I move that the Senate at 


6 o’clock this evening take a recess until to-morrow morning at 


10. I trust there will-be no objection to so reasonable and 
propor a disposition of our time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishould like to have the motion stated. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will state it, with the permission of the 
Chair. I move that at 6 o'clock the Senate take a recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow, so that we may sleep in our beds and at 
the same time have ample time in the hours of the day to go on 
with this discussion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana, that at 6 o’clock the Senate take 
a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Me MORGAN, I wish to raise a point of order. It is now 5 
o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. How- 
ever, the Chair will hear the inquiry of the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I raise a point of order. It is now 5 o'clock, 
and the motion is for a recess to take effect at 6 o'clock. I con- 
tend that a motion of that kind, postroning the hour of retiring 
from the Chamber, is a debatable motion. It is not an adjourn- 
ment, it is not a motion to take a recess now, but it is a motion 
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to take eTect an hour hence, and it might be made to take effect 
four days hence just as well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will overrule the point 
of order. The Caair thinks the mo ion is not debatable. The 
gorni on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from In- 


a. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. That 
motion is in order. And upon it I ask for the yeas and nays. 

C The yeis and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. Grsson’s name was called). I de- 
sire to state that my colleague [Mr. GIBSON] was called from the 
Chamber to-day by severe indisposition, and is not able to be 
present to respond to his name. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Vermont Mr. MORRILL]. 
Mr. KYLE (when his name was called). 
and kindred subjects with the Senator from Wiscons 


Tam paired with 


Iam paired upon this 
[Mr. 


MITCHELL]. If he were present he would vote “nay” and I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the Sen. or from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. I do not 
know how he would vote, and I withhold my vote. z 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am satis- 
fied that te Sen tor from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], with 
whom I am paired, would vote nay,” and I will therefore vote. 


I vote se na on 

Mr. VILAS {when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Ore [Mr. MITCHELL], but I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], and vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll cull was conciuded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Is the voteof the Senator from Arkansas[Mr. 
JONES] recorded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not recorded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam pired with that Sen tor. 

Mr. TELLER (after having voted in the affirmative). I de- 
sire to withdaw my vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. Muy I inquire whether the vote of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] is recorded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not recorded, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lam paired with him. Ishould vote nay” 
if he were present. 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the negative). I should 
like to inyuire if the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRR] 
has yoted? 

Es VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
y 


Mr. CAREY. Iam paired with that Senator, and withdraw 
my vote. 
e result was announced—yeas 10, nays 43; as follows: 

YEAS—10. 

3 — Pugh, Wolcott. 
e, organ, 

Dubois, „ Vest, 

NAYS—43, 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Lindsay, 8 
Bate, 5 aes 
Berry, Gallinger, McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, r, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gordon, — — 
Cullom, Gray, Palmer, Voorhees, 

Hawley, Pasco, Walthall, 
Davis, Hill. Perkins, Washburn, 
Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Dolph, Hunton, 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Allen, Colquitt, Jones, Ney. Sherman, 

a Gi yle, up, 
Blackburn, e uire, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Mitchell Ste 
Cameron, Mitchell, Wis. Teiler, 
Carey, Hizgins, Morrill, Vance, 
Chandler, Irby, Pett! — White, Cal. 
Cockrell. Jones, Ark. Power, 


So the Senats refused to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], that at the hour 
of 6 o'clock the Senate shall take a recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. STEWART. The motion is amendable, and I move to 
amend it by making the hour 12 o’elock to morrow. 

Mr. WO TT. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state his point of order. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Rule XII of the rules of the Senate pro- 
vides as follows: 
When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 


To adjourn’ 
To to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 
to a day certain, 

To take a recess, 

‘To proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

— ay on the table. 


postpone indetinite! 
To postpone toa day * 
To commit. 


To amend; 
Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; and 
the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess. to prucee i to the con- 
eee. of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be decided without 
ebate. 


Now, had the Senator from Indiana, whose attention I ask, for 
I ee he will probably agree with me in my construction of the 
rule 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr, President, I rise toa question of or- 
der. The Senator from Colorado has risen and stat-d his point 
of order and it is not debatable. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have not stated my point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Colorado suggest bis point of order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Lam only seeking tosuggest it. I hope m 
friead from West Virginia is not in so great a hurry that he wi 
preveat me from stating it in such orderly fashion as shall occur 
to me to be proper. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Colorado; but the motion of the Senator from Indiana is 
not debatable. 7 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The point of order I was proceeding to 
state to the Senate is that this is a motion that at acortain hour 
in the future we sh ill take a recess until some hour t2-mor ow, 
and that under the definition laid down in Rule XXII sucha 
motion is not in order, At 6 o'clock a motion thit we then 
take a recess would be in order, but it is notin order at this 
time to move that at some future hour we shall take a recess 
until some hour to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lask leave to modify my motion. I have 
aright to modify it. I willwithdraw the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Indi ina is withdrawn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate take a recess now 
until 10 o’cloek to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. I move to amend that motion by making it 
12 o clock to-morrow. re arg 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tho Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate now take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. The Senator from Neude moves to amend that mo- 
tion by fixing the hour at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Chair hold that the motion is 
amendable? 

Mr. STEWART. It certainly is. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand that it is no more amendable 
than a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. TELLER. Why not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair isinclined to think that 
the motion isamendabie. He would bevery glad to have a sug- 
gestion from the Senator from M..ssachusetts far. Hoarjon that 

int. 
wie. HOAR. Iam very sorry to say that the Chair is right. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Well, let us vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of 7 Senator from Nevada to the motion of the Sen tor from 
Indiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Chair will permit me, I should like 
to mike a suggestion in this connection. Is it in order for a 
motion to be made to take a recess beyond the regular hour fixed 
for the meeting of the Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. BUTLER. We can take a recess to any time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Ch iir thinks the amendment 
offered by the Sen nor from Nevada isin order. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. On thut I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VOORHE Lask for a count of the Senate on second- 
ing the d mand for the yeas and nays. I do not think one-tifth 
of the Senators present seconded the demand. It is a full Sen- 
ate at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair supposed that one-fifth 
of those present had demanded the yeis and nays. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That can not be very well ascertained un- 
less a count is made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. As many as are in favor of taking 
the yeas and nays on the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
vada will rise and stand until coun ed. [Sixteen Senators rose.) 
The Chair holds that the e is a second to the demand for the 
yeasand nays. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL}. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Inv]. 
ent I should vote “nay.” 1 withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was culled). I am paired with 
the Sen tor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL}. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

r. KYLE (when his name wuscalled). [announce thatlam 
paired with the junior Senatorfrom Wisconsin |Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was culled). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and again 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], 
and vote nay.” N 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 12, nays 45; as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Butler, Martin, Perkins, Stewart, 
fel, Morgan, Pugh, Teller, 
Pefter, Roach, Wolcott. 
NAYS—45. 
Dolph, Lindsay, Smith, 
Alison, Fa er, ge, y Stockbridge, 
Bate, Frye. McPherson, Turpie, 
Berry, Gallinger, Manderson, Vest. 
Brice, eorge, Mills, Vilas, 
Caflery, Gordon, Murpby, Voorhees, 
Cali. Gorman, Palmer, Walthall, 
Gray. Pasco, Washburn, 
Coke, Hawley, Platt, White, La. 
Cullom, Hill, Prcetor, 
Davis, Hoar, Quay. 
Dixon, un 3 
NOT VOTING—23, 
Allen, Gibson, Jones, Ney. Power, 
Blackburn, Hale. Kyle. Sherman, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, MeMillan, Shoup, 
Carey. Harris, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
er, Mitchell, Wis. Vance, 
Co krell, Irby. Morrill, White, Cal. 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Wilson. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
. of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], that the Senate 
take a recess until 10 o clock to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce my 

with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. KYLE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senxtor from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL). 

Mr. McM LLAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE}. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. M(TCHELL], but transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON | and vote yea.“ 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 46, nays 5; as follows: 


YEAS—46. 

Aldri Dixo: Lindsay, m 

—— Dolph, Deyo Smith, ai 
Bate, Fau kner, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Berry, e, Manderson, Turpie, 
Brice, Gaiinger, Mills, Vest, : 
Caffery. Gordon, Murphy, Vilas, 
Call, Gorman, almer, Voorhees, 
Camden, 5 — er 9 
Caroy, awley, ‘erkins, urn, 
Coke. ill, = Platt, White, La. 
Cullom, Hoar, Proctor, 
Davis. Hunton, Quay, 

NAYS—6. 
Daniel, Martin, Pugh, Roach. 
George, 
NOT VOTING—3. 
Allen. Hale. Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Blackburn, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Butler. Harris, Morgan, Teller, 
Camero H Morrill, Vance, 
Chandler, Irby. Peffer, White, Cal, 
Jones, Ark. Pettigrew. Wilson, 

Colquitt, Jones, Nev. Power, Wolcott 
Dubois, Kyle. Sherman, 
Gibson, MeMillan, Shoup, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes 
. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
tober 18, 1893, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, October 17, 1893. 


If he were pres- The House met at 12o'clockm. Prayer by the Rev. ISAAc W. 


CANTER, of Wasbington, D. C. 
Tue: Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 5 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent. leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. Bowens of California, indefinitely, after to-morrow, on 
account of sickness in his family. 
To Mr. McGann, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 
QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal priv- 


ilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEM. In order that the House may understand me, I ask 
to have read from the Clerk's desk a marked article from the 
Omaha Dily Bee of date October 13, 1893. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will read the 
article referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON BUREAU OF THE BEE, 
513 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Washington, October 12, 

At last justice comes to a lot of settlers in northern Nebraska. By theact 
of March z. 189. the great Sioux n Reservation in South Dakota and 
Nebraska was opened to settlement under te provisions of the homestead 
law in force at t time, which required residence on the land for the period 
of five years in order to require title, unless the settler wanted to pay the 
sum of $1.25 per acre, in case he would get title in six months. The 
act of March 3, 1891. amended the original act of 1882 so as to require a resi- 
dence of only fourteen months in order to gain title. A provision of this last 
act, however, made it appty only to that portion o the reservation which is 
INEA: South Dakota, leaving the old to apply to that situated in Ne- 

a. 

This discriminated very seriously against the Nebraska settler, for in 
order that he might acquire a title to his land he must reside on the tract 
settl-d upon by him five years, while his neighbor just across the line in 
South Dakota could acquire the title in fourteen months. 

DID NOT PROTECT NEBRASKANS. 

At the time this amended ia prec Congress the Nebraska delegation, 
consisting of Messrs. BRYAN, MCKEIGHAN, and KEM, raised no objection. 
Strange to say, a bill so seriously affecting and discriminating against a 
large number of Nebraskans, and especially those in Boyd County, was al- 
lowed to pass without a single protest on the part of the delegation. Dur- 
ing the session of the ifty-second Congress the attention of Senator MAN- 
DERSON was called to this condition of things by very earnest and serious 
protests from Nebraskans directly interested. and he introduced and se- 
cured the passage through the Seuate of a bill placing the Nebraskans on 
the reservation on terms of equality with their South Dakota neighbors. 

The bill which so passed the Senate was sent tothe Hone and was allowed 
to sleep the sleep of death, no member of the Nebraska del tion manifest- 
ing sufficient interest therein to secure its consideration. There never has 
been any opposition to the bill. The Nebraska Republican members of the 
present House. who had their attention called to this condition by petitions, 
memorials, etc., without number, held a consultation and d ed upon a 
well directed plan insuring its passage and relieving these settlers. 

Accordingly this mo Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, of the Committee on Public 
Lands, called up the matter, and in a few moments the delegation succeeded 
in passing through the House the bill which might have been passed two 

deen KAO eee then in Congress acted with energy and good 
gment. 

It may be of interest to the settlers affected to know that neither BRYAN, 
McKBIGHAN nor KEM were present, nor in any manner aided in the passage 
of the bill this morning. The bill now goes to the Senate, and Senator MAN- 
DERSON will secure its passage there. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to this article, for the reason that it is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the attitude of that part of the Nebraska delegation 
referred to in the article toward their constituents in Nebraska, 
and seems tobe a continuance of the guerrilla warfare which has 
been waged against mysel by certain Nebraska Republicans ever 
since I have been a member of this body. 

It is plain to be seen by those who have heard the article read, 
that it was the intent of the writer of thes me to convey the idea 
to the readers of that article that the gentlemen so referred to 
have wilfully neglected their duty towards their constituents. I 
stand here to-day, Mr. Speaker, as an humble member of this 
moaye to denounce the article as absolutely false in every respect. 

at are the facts relative to this matter? I hope the House 
will indulge me for a short time while I relate, as briefly as pos- 
sible, what the facts are. We find here that the writer. in his 
zeal to vilifyand misrepresent the attitude of this humble mem- 
ber and his honorable colleagues on this floor, has overreached 
himself, for he says: 
At the time this amended act the Nebraska delegation, 
consisting of Messrs. BRYAN, MCKEIGHAN, and KEM, raised no objection. 

Now, I wish to say. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
that when that act was passed it was next to the last day of the 
Fifty-first Congress, and neither Mr. BRYAN, Mr. MCKEIGHAN, 
nor myself were members of that Congress. The writer of this 
article holds out the idea, and lays stress on the fact, that these 
gentlemen failed to do their duty in not keeping down that 
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proposition when it discriminated againstsettlers on thatpart of 
the reservation in Nebraska. I say, sir, if anybody is to blame 
for this it is the honorable gentlemen who preceded us as mem- 
bers of this House from Nebraska, namely, Mr. Dorsey, Mr. Con- 
nell, and Mr. Laws, the Republican delegation that represented 
Nebraska at that time. 

I further state in the presence of the House that L, at no time, 
have neglected to perform any duties incumbent upon me in 
looking after these interests, either in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress or in the present session of this Congress. The writer 
would have us believe that the Republican Representatives from 
Nebraska on this floor, by concerted action or by an under- 
standing, have taken such action that passod that bill through 
this House on the 12th day of this month. 

I deny that proposition, and say that the bill would have passed 
the House if Mr. MEIKLEJOHN been dead as Julius Cæsar. 

Now, what are thè facts? Sometime in the early part of the 
Fifty-second Congress I introduced a bill covering exactly the 
same ground. After this I learned that Senator MANDERSON 
had introduced a like bill in the Senate, and had succeeded in 
passing it; but when I learned of this fact it was sometime after 
the bill had passed the Senate. Atonce upon learning of this, 
I looked up Mr. MANDERSON’s bill and found that it had been re- 
ferred to the wrong committee. I think the chairman of that 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], per- 
haps remembers the circumstances. 

en I went to him, I learned that the bill had been referred 
to a subcommittee; but the chairman of that subcommittee had 
gone home, and there could be nothing done about the rerefer- 
ence until he returned. It was almost a month before he came 
back. As soon ashe returned, I took action that led tothe refer- 
ence of the bill to the roper committee, of which the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is chairman. I went before 
that committee and had a hearing, and the bill was reported b 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Amerman]. I myse 
wrote the report and he submitted it. Owing to these unfortu- 
nate delays the bill was delayed till we were drawing toward the 
close of the session of Congress, and everyone who knows ar 
thing about the situation here at such times knows how difficult 
it is to get a hearing upon a matter which is far down on the 
Calendar, and can not be reached in itsregular order. 

That was the condition of this bill, and the only way that 
there could be a hearing had on it at all was by unanimous con- 
sent. I state now that I tried for six long weeks to get a hear- 
ing on that bill by unanimous consent, but because of the many 
who were endeayoring to get hearings under similar circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the Speaker to recognize me. 

Now, this is the cory 8 the bill in the last Congress. 

Upon the second bill day of this session I introduced the bill, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, where 1 
followed it and had a hearing upon it. It was ordered reported 
by Mr. Hare. He reported it, submitting the report that I had 
written in the previous Congress, and the bill was placed upon 
the Calendar. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I was confined to my room b 
sickness and was unable to reach the House, but on the 12 
day of this month I felt a little better and came to the House to 
see whether Mr. HARE had reported the bill. The chairman of 
the committee had informed me that as soon as it was reported 
it would be called up and disposed of. 

What was my surprise when I entered this Hall, and upon 
meeting the chairman [Mr. MCRAE], was informed that my col- 
1 e from Nebraska Mr. MEDKLEJOHN] had called up the bill 
and it had passed by unanimous consent. 

Now, gentlemen, this is simply a plain statement of the his- 
tory of the bill upto this time. I said nothing about Mr. MET- 
KLEJOHN’S action, which,in my estimation, was action that does 
not become a gentleman of highmindedness. I said nothing 
about it at the time, but awaited developments; and now follows 
this report inthe Omaha Bee, made by the reporter who isdoing 
the work here for that paper, which report is totally false in 


every t. Ihave been accused by . enemies and 
have been held up to . as having neglected and 
failed to do my duty in thi t 


respect. 
Now, we see theanimusof the whole matter very plainly. Mr. 
OHN goes out of his own territory to hunt up business 
that does not belong to him; then comes this article in the Bee, 
stating that the Republican members from Nebraska are enti- 
tled to all the honor of ing this bill, when the facts show that 
the work had all been done; that the bill had been reported fa- 
vorably by the conimittee, and that the only thing necessary was 
for bapa & to rise in his place and ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill passed. 
I make this explanation, Mr. Speaker, in justice to myself, in 
justice to the people I represent, and in justice to my honorable 
colleagues [Mr. BRYAN and Mr. MCKEIGHAN]. 


The article says further: 

It may be of interest to settlers affected to know that neither Mr. BRYAN, 
Mr. MCKEIGHAN, nor Mr. Kem were present, nor in any manner aided in 
the passage of the bill this morning. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I was confined to my room with 
illness, The fact is that for six weeks I have not been well 
* to attend the sessions of this House, and if I had done 
myself justice I would not have been here any of that time, but 
I have been here the most of the time, but only by coming when 
I felt very unwell. As I have said, on entering the Hall on the 
12th of this month, to see if the bill had yet been reported, I 
found that Mr. MEIKLEJOHN had been previous enough in his 
action to call the bill up without warrant and without any good 
reason, for I should have called it up next day, and if I had not 
been able to have been here, the chairman of the committee would 
have done it, as he has informed me. 

Mr. RAY. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. KEM. Not now. I will say in exoneration of my honor- 
able colleagues [Mr. BRYAN and Mr. MCKEIGHAN] that upon 
that day Mr. MCKEIGHAN was dangerously ill in his bed, under 
the care of & physician. I will say further in this connection 
that it was a matter in which neither Mr. BRYAN nor Mr. Mc- 
KEIGHAN were personally interested and they were too high- 
minded to interfere in a matter relating to my district without 
consulting me, as did the gentleman, Mr, MEIKLEJOHN. It was 
a matter wholly belonging to me; it was a local matter in m 
own district, the care of which I was alone responsible for; and 
repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the action of Mr. MEIDKLEJOHN, in 
my estimation, was not thatof a high minded gentleman toward 
his colleague in this matter. 

This, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, is my explanation of the 
facts relative to this subject. 

Mr. RAY. Before the gentleman takes his seat, L want to ask 
him a question. Now, I understand you to complain this article 
in the newspaper charges that yourself and certain other gentle- 
men were not present when this legislation went through the 
House. Now, that is the truth, is it not? 

Mr. KEM. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAY. Answer my question. 

Mr. KEM. I propose to answer the gentleman’s question, but 
in asing so I do not propose for him to put any words into my 
mouth. 

Mr. RAY. Then I want to ask you another question, and you 
can answer them both at the same time. 

Mr. KEM. I will answer the gentleman's questions, but they 
8 come one at a time. I say to the gentleman from New 

ork— 


The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman has finished his personal 


explanation the House will proceed to the consideration of other 
matters. The privilege the gentleman is exercising is only to 
make a personal explanation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
CHEROKEE ALLOTTEES. 


Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported back adversely the bill (S. 457) authorizing certain Cher- 
okee allottees or claimants to purchase certain tracts held and 
claimed by them; which, with the accompanying report, was 
ordered to be printed and laid on the table. 

The call of committees for reports was resumed and concluded. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at twenty minutes 
past 12, and the call rests with the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


BOUNTY LANDS AND PENSIONS. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
reached). Mr. S er, I call up for consideration the bill (H. 
R. 3130) to re in part and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, and I will yield the 
floor to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES]. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3130) to N part and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 of the 
Re Statutes of the United States. 


Be it enacted, eto. That sections 4716 and 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same are hereby, so far, and no further, modified 
and repealed as to dispense with proof of loyalty during the late war of the 
rebellion as a prerequisite to being restored or admitted to the pension roll 
of person who otherwise would be entitled thereto under existing 
laws; nor shall proof of loyalty be necessary in any application for bounty 
land where the proof otherwise shows that the applicant is entitled thereto: 
Provided. That no soldier restored or admitted to the pension roll under 
this act shall receive any back pay: And provided further, Thatthis actshall 
not extend to or embrace any person under the disability 5 by the 
fourteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, if no one desires an explanation 
of the bill, I do not care to take up any time to explain it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
make some explanation of this bill. I see that it absolutely re- 
peals one section of the Revised Statutes. 


` 
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Mr. OATES. No. 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, the gentleman says no; but it takes 
out of the section all that is vital in it. Section 4716 provides 

That no money on account of pensions shall be paid to any person, or to 
the widow, children, or heirs of any deceased persons, who in any manner 
voluntarily edin or aided and abetted the late rebellion against the 
authority of the United States. 

And the gentleman proposes to modify that section by adding 
a proviso—for it amounts to that—providing that no applicant 
for a pension shall be required to prove loyalty. Thatabsolutel 
nullifies that section and wipes it from the statute book, if it 
means anything. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman is mistaken. It does not. It 
only dispenses with proof of loyalty as to those who were upon 
the pension rolls before the war and were dropped from it in 
consequence of that war, which was the case as to those who 
lived within the States in so-called rebellion. That is the limi- 
tation in the bill, and consequently it does not propose to repeal 
the section at all, The section may properly be applied to some 
other cases still, I will state for the information of the House 
that last Congress, being the second one in which this bill had 
been favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, we 
sent a copy of it with an inquiry to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior,and he also referred it to the Commissioner of Pensions, for 
information with respect to its effect if it were passed. They 
stated that the number of pensioners who had been dropped and 
who were still in life and not restored was exceedingly small. 

Mr, DINGLEY. Will the gentleman please exp what 
classes this amendment refers to? 

Mr. OATES. I had just done so; but I will do it again. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And the probable number. 

Mr. OA TES. Those who were upon the pension rolls for serv- 
ice rendered in some war and who lived in the seceding States 
when the war came on were all dropped from the rolls. All 
those who have been able to prove affirmative acts of loyalty 
since have been restored, and those who were not able to prove 
aflirmative acts of loyalty were not restored. For instance, if 
one of them had a son or relative in the army of the Confederate 
States, if he had any sympathy for them, he could not prove 
affirmative acts of loyalty. I suppose there were scarcely one of 
them who served in the army of the Confederate States. They 
were too old, 

I donot recollect the number given, in response to that ref- 
erence to the Department, but it was an insignificant number. 
So Gen. Raum and Secretary Noble both approved the bill and 
recommended its passage, or did notobject toit. Now, the more 
important feature of the bill is this. There area number in the 
South still who had served in the Mexican war, or some of the 
Indian wars, and for such service Congress had granted them 
bounty land. Those whohad notobtained that bounty land when 
the war came on were cut off from It. Some of them have suc- 
ceeded since the war. But although thereare very few, indeed, 
some have not obtained the bounty lands they were entitled to, 
because these sections require proof of affirmative acts of loyalty; 
such, as if performed, in many localities in the Southern States 
during the war, it would have resulted in their being incar- 
cerated in jail in all probability. 

Now, wherever those grants of land were made, they were 
made for services already rendered, and the parties to whom they 
were made had aright to them. There is nothing in the law 
which forfeits that right. Furthermore, it has been decided by 
the Supreme Court in sundry cases, the Armstrong case, the 
Pigaud case, and two or three others, that after the war, even 
as to those who participated in the rebellion, if not within the 
fourteenth article of amendment, they wererelieved by the Presi- 
dent's proclamations of amnesty and pardon, so that it was not 
necessary for them in any court to prove acts of loyalty even 
though the law required it. For instance, the law with refer- 
ence to captured and abandoned roperty provided thatall prop- 
erty which was left by citizens fleeing before the Union Army, 
or captured in the course of the progress of the Army, should be 
taken te of by me a of the Government and sold, and 
the net proceeds covered into the Treasury,and that at any time 
within two years after the close of hostilities such property, or 
the net proceeds of sale might be reclaimed by level citizens by 
action in the Court of Claims. The question was brought up in 
that way, and the abe ines Court decided that persons who were 
covered by the President's proclamations of amnesty and pardon 
did not have to prove loyalty at all. And even when the Con- 
gress, by way ofa proviso to an appropriation bill, enacted that in 
proceedings in the Court of Claims, whenever a man pleaded his 
pardon under the President’s proclamation his suitshould be dis- 
missed, the Supreme Court decided that that proviso was a nul- 
lity, that the President's proclamations, which the Constitution 
expressly gave him a right to make, could not be overturned in 
that way, and that the President’s proclamations absolved all 


those who were covered by them from the obligation of making 
any such proof of loyalty. 

Now, with reference to these men who had served the Gov- 
ernment in the war with Mexico or in Indian wars, Congress 
saw fit to vote them bounty lands, and they were entitled to 
those lands, and now these sections have no practical operation 
except that they are retained in the Departments as rules of 
evidence, when in fact they are not legally so. All that this bill 
proposes is to dispense with proof of loyalty in respect to those 
men who had earned, as Congress declared, these bounty lands, 
and who are now in a condition where they can not make the 
proof which is required by the Departments under these absurd 
sections, although in the courts they would not be required to 
make such proof at all. 

So that you here, by denying these men the benefit of this leg- 
islation, subject them to the requirement of making this proof 
which is when those sections have been practically overturned 
and declared null by the highest court in the land. Now, why 
should this bill be objected to? It seems to me that there is no 
good objection to it, and I think that the Seeretary and Gen. 
Raum took the right view of it. Gen. Raum made a a) leula- 
tion as to how much it would amount to. The bounty land fea- 
ture amounts to a good deal more than the other; the other is 
exceedingly small, and at this time provides for very few, if any. 
For the information of the House, I will ask that the report be 
read. I think it states the amount. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is the report unanimous? 

Mr, OATES. It is. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Before thereport is read I wish to 
ask the gentleman a question. If this bill passes, it will allow 
F 1 5 of claimants to locate their scrip upon the public 
ands? 

Mr. OATES. Yes; upon lands subject to homestead entry. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Anywhere? 

Mr. OATES. Anywhere that the Government has such lands. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Some years ago any kind of scrip 
that could be located upon the public lands commanded a very 
high premium, I think at times as high as $50 or $60 an acre. 

r. OATES. I never heard of that. In my country it has gen- 


erally sold for about a dollar per acre. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Anything that could be located 


upon the public lands generally commanded at one time a ve 
high premium, and Jam under the impression that it still does. 

Mr. OATES. None of these cases are for more than a hun- 
dred and sixty acres, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Precisely; but scrip for 160 acres 
would be worth, perhaps, three or four thousand dollars. Now 
would that be equitable? Would it not be better to commute 
these claims, 

Mr. OATES. I have never heard of the scrip selling for an 
such price as the gentleman suggests. I never heard of it sell- 
ing for more than a dollarand a half or two dollars an acre, and 
I have no idea that it would sell for ves such sum as the gentle- 
man has mentioned. The truth is that in a great many of the 
States there is no land on which scrip could be located. 

as BURROWS. How much of the public lands will this bill 
take? 

Mr. OATES. I do not remember precisely. I have asked 
at the report be read, which will probably give the informa- 

on. 

Mr. BURROWS. The report does not state. 

Mr. OATES. It does not? 

Mr. BURROWS. No. How much of the public lands will be 
required under this bill? 

Mr. OATES. I do not recollect the number of acres. 

Mr. BURROWS. How many persons who werestricken from 
the pension roll for their cy aoe disloyalty to the Government 
will be put back on the roll by this proposed legislation? 

Mr. OATES. According to my understanding, not exceeding 
one hundred. Perhaps not one-fourth that number. 

Mr. BURROWS. Has the gentleman any positive knowledge 
on that question? 

Mr. OATES. The Pension Office has better information on 
the 76 than anybody else. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, let me ask the gentleman whether 
the Department, in the report to which he has alluded, did not 
Hi gi 8 the proposition to allow these land warrunts to 
be locate 

Mr, OATES. The Department reported in favor of it. I ee 
sented that report with: the report of the committee in the last 
Congress, and the bill thereupon was passed. I thought it was 
printed with the report. 

Mr. BURROWS. I had understood that the Department re- 

rted against that portion of the bill which related to the loca- 

on ofland warrants. 

Mr. OATES. No, sir; the report was favorable; that is my 
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distinct recollection, Furthermore, I will say that if this bill 
ses I will move a reconsideration if itcan be shown that there 


been u report against the pF ition. Ido not want any- 
thing but what is fair und right. Ido not want anybody to be 
misled by any statement of mine. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is through I desire to be heard a moment, 

Mr. OATES. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BURROWS. Icannottell. Iwill need some little time 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ishouldlike toknow from the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OATES] what time he yields to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. This matter is in the morning 


Ol 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I will take the floor when the gentle- 
man is through. 

Mr.CULBERSON. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
from Alabima should yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 
but I would like to know what time is to be occupied by the gen- 
tlemin from Michigan. 

Mr. BORROWS. I can not tell; I suppose ten or fifteen min- 
utes will be all I shall need. 

Mr.OATES. Lyield the gentleman notexceeding ten minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, Mr. Speaker, tais bill proposes a 
modification of a certain section of the Revised Statutes which 
has not been read and which I propose to roud. Section 3480 of 
the Revised Statutes, which the bill proposes to modify,” is in 
the following lunguage: 

tshall be nuiawini for any officer to claim, 1 
agaist tne Uuited States which accrue 5 to the Tau day of 
1 time legally determined as the commencement of the re- 

ion— 

rul promotod, encouraged, orin anner sustained 
AET pare Mont ey 8 of — sor who 2 8 enon rebellion was 
not known to be op thereto. and distinctly in favor of its sup on: 
and no pardon heretotfore granted. or hereafter to be granted, shali author- 


ize the pannen of such account, claim, or demand, until this section is 
moditied or repealed. 


This may touch the question of pardon to which the gentle- 
man from Alabama has referred. 

Mr. OATES. Ths Supreme Court has already decided that 
a pardon dis with all proof of loyalty. 

ate. BURROWS. The section continues: 

But this section shall not be construed to bibit the payment of claims 
founded upon contracts made by any of the partments, wheresuch claims 
were assigned or contracted to be prior to the ist day of April, 1801. 
to the creditors of such contractors, loyal citizens of loyal States, in pay- 
ment of debts incurred prior to the ist day of March, 1881. 

Now, the bill before the House proposes to modify that section 
in so far as to allow land warrants to be located without proof of 
loy:ity on the part of the claimant—to allow persons who were 
disloyal to locate their land warrants upon the public lands; and 
the tritlinz modification” proposed to be made in this section 
is simply adding this proviso: 

Provided. That in all applications for bounty lands the applicant shall not 
be required to make probt of loyalty. 

That is the scope of the bill so far as this section is concerned. 

The othor section which, adopting the language of the bill, it 
is proposed to modify,” is as follows: 

Srv, 4716. No money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or 
to the widow, childron, or heirs of any deceased u. who in any manner 
volnntarily engaged in, or aided or abetted, the late rebellion against the 
authority of the United States. 

That is to be modified by adding in substance 


Provided, That no prool of loyalty shall be required to restore a pensioner 
to the pension roll. 
In- 


This bill, if enacted into law, wholly repoals this statute. 
stend of calling this a modification ” of the statute —— 
aoe OATES. This does not affect the payment of any money 

ms, 

Mr. BURROWS. That is the other section. Iam reading 
this last section—the proposed modification in regard to pen- 
sions. Tha bill simply wipes out the provisions of the existing 
law and puts upon the pension roll, without rogard to loyalty, 
everyone who was on the pension rolls prior to 1861, without 
requiring proof of loyalty from any person making application 
for a pension. 

Mr. OATES. It applies only to those who were on the pen- 
sion roll and were dropped. 

Mr. BURROWS. It does not say that. It says no money 
on account of pensions shall be paid to any person 

Mr.OATES. But the bill does say it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I thini: not. The bill says ‘restored or 
admitted to; “ so that a person who served in the Mexican war 


or any of the wars prior to 1861 could a ply for a pension now, 
and, under the "modification which the gentleman proposes, 


could be put on the pension roll, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may have served four years ag inst the Government. 

Now, we have been very liberal in this matter of pensions. 
We have already relioved by repested measures those eng ged 
in the Mexican war and restored them to the pension roll, al- 
though they were hostile to the Government during the war. I 
therefore insist, sir, we ought not to go to the extent proposed 
in this measure and wipe this provision wholly from the statute 
books of the country. 

The gentleman in his report accompanying the bill I see uses 
this langusge— 

Mr. OATES (interrupting). Let me ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if it is not the law now thut all those who served in 
the Mexican war got pensions 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know to what extent that law 


went. 
Mr. OATES (continuing), Without proof of loyalty being re- 


quired? 
i Mr. BURROWS. If that be true, then what do you want this 
or? 

Mr. OATES. That bill to which I referred related to pen- 
sions and bounty lands to those who served inthe Mexican war. 
But there is another cluss of cases not embraced, those who 
served in the Indian wars and were once pensioned, but were 
dropped from the rolls at the time of the war. There is no pro- 
vision for taeir relief in the Mexican war pension bill. 

Mr, BURROWS. Mr. Sseaker, [have neither the time nor 
the disposition to prolong the debate. I simply enter my pro- 
test against this proposition. I know we are powerless, we are 
helpless, and that a majority of the House cun destroy these stat- 
utes if they desire, but it shall not be consummated without my 
protest. But I submit it is u most inopportune time to propose 
10 restore to the pension rolls the names of persons who were 
disloyal to the Goverament, with one hand, while with the other 
this Administration is striking from the pension rolls by the 
thousands the men who defended the country in the hour of its 
peril. [Applause on the Republican side.] Call the hounds olf 
the track of the Union soldier before uttempting to restore to 
the pension roll the men who were disloyal to the Government. 
Loupe on the Republican side.] 

ut, sir, I was proceeding to say that I notice in the report of 
the gentleman he uses this language: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, na nad under consideration H. R. 
4548, tind that the bill is intended vo ud the operation of sections 348) 


and 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the United Staves in two classes 


Soon after the war between the States—usually called the war of the re- 
bellion—began, the names of all personsresident in the saceding States who 
were receiving pensions were dropped from the pension roll on account of 
their supposed disioyalty, as they were citizens 
over which the so-called rebellion extended. 

“So-called rebellion,“ and “the war between the States.“ I 
would not notice this uncalled-for declaration in this report were 
it not to vindicate the truth of history. Theve never was a “war 
between the States’ except in the minds of those who believed 
in the doctrine of Stute sovereignty and who would exalt the 
State above the nation. The civil war of 1861 was a war in 
which the Government of the United States was engaged on the 
one side and citizens in armed rebellion against its rightful au- 
thority on the other. These were the contending forces and 
ph Mr Sosa 1 imply to ente test 

But, Mr. er, I rose simply enter my protest, as I 
stated before, against this legislation, not because I expect it 
will be of any avail, but that this country may know whither we 
are drifting. I expect these statutes will be wiped from the 
stutute books. I expect the majority of the House will declure 
the “socalled rebellion” to have blen a war between tho 
States,” rensserting the old doctrine of State sovereignty, and 
that you will, while approving of the policy of this Administru- 
tion in driving Union men from the pension rolls without a hoar- 
ing and without mercy. restore to that roll of honor «ll those 
who were untrue to the Governmentin the hour ol its supremest 
peril. [Applause on the Republic en side.] 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I want fo say but a word or two 
in reply to what the gentleman from Michigan has said. He 
hus taken a very wide range in his remarks, and has made an 
assuult upon the Pension Odice because of a provision of this bill 
with reference to the res oration to the pension rolls of a very 
insignificant number, a dozen ov two, of pensioners who were 
dropped from the rolis without their fault just before the war. 
The Secretary of the Interior of the gontleman’s own party, the 
last Republican Secretary, and the last Republican Commissioner 
of Pensions both recommended, after a full examination of the 
bill. that it should be passed. That shows how little the gentle- 
mins objection or criticisms huve to rest upon. 

There is nothing partisan in the bill. It is un act of simple 
justice to keep the rules which prevail in the De ent, which 
are of no use except as statutes of limitation st conjured up 


of cascs 


and residents of territory 


1893. 
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claims against the Government. This does not repeal but sus- 

nds them, so as to prevent their being extended to these mer- 
Prions claims. A man who served tae Government and has a 
claim against the Government which Congress bafore the war 
recognized, und granted him a bounty-lind warrant, ought cer- 
tainly to have the benefit of it. It was a vested right before 
there wes any war between the Southern States and the Union. 

Now, there is nothing in this provision of law but what will 
commend itself to the sense of right and justice of anyone who 
will consider it fairly. The right in these parties had vested; 
that is to say, while it was a vested right the land to which the 
parties were entitled had not been located. I cire nothing in 
respect to thut clause of the bill with reference to the restoration 
to tLe pension rolls, for it amounts to nothing, as stuted by Gen. 
Raum, the number being very insignificant. The truth is, that 
those who served in the Mexican war havo already got their pen- 
sions. l presume those who are living and those who served in 
that war 8 obtained bounty-land warrants too. But those 
who were entitled to bounty l.nds and can not make proof of 
their loyalty should be entitled to receive the benefits of the law, 
one cont is the class of claims that is sought to be reached by 

Thee were not confiscated. A great many of the men who 
were entitled to them had nothing to do with the Confederate 
war, and even if they had, what difference does it make before 
the courts ol the country? 

The highest court in the land has declared that if a man who 
Par tlelpated in the war was covered by the President's procli- 
mation of amnesty, he had nothing more to prove than the facts 
which constitute his claim. Here I am on this floor, about as 
bad arebel xs ever served in the Confederate army, having fought 
in twenty-seven batiles for my honest convictions. I have the 
right under the law to come here and act as a Representative, 
and am as devoted afriend to the Union and this Government 
now, and I would stand by it, and I venture to say in the case of 
war I would shed qu te as much blood for it as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], and more than he ever did shed 


for the Union. [Applause on the Democratie side.] I move the 
previous question. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 


Mr. OATES. I will. 

Mr. COLBERSON.. Mr. Speaker, I think there is some mis- 
apprehension about this bill and its effects. it is an old bill, 
which has been introduced into Congress in quite a number of 
sessions. 

I think it had its origin long before the passage of the bill 
allowing pensions to all Mexican veterans. Now, the fact about 
it is that about seventy old soldiers, who served in the Mexican 
war, were dropped from the rolls on account of their participa- 
tion in the rebellion. 

This bill was originally intended to replace those men on the 
pension rolls, notwithstanding the section which is involved in 
this controversy. 

Now, since that took place, all the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
including those dro from the pension rolls, have been placed 
upon the pension rolls as they arrived at the age of 62 years, as 
We all know. Therefore the proposition in this bill in relation 
to pensions amounts simply to nothing whatever, It will not 
place any disloyal man upon the pension roll who is not allowed 
to go there now, by a bill which I think the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] voted for, the Mexican pension bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I did. I voted for it. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, as to the next pro 
itis simply this, that those surviving soldiers of the exican 
war who are entitled to n bounty of 160 acres of land, and who 
had not before the war received tho land, who had participated 
in the rebellion against the Government of the United States, 
may now come forward and receive the bounty to which they 
were entitled as soldiers of the Mexican war. 
beg lo suggest that in my opinion there are not a dozen men 
in the United States,survivors of the Mexican war, who were 
entitled to bounty lands, who have not already received them, 
for it is a notorious fact that when the war with Mexico closed, 
the soldiers in the Sold and transferred their rights to 
bounty lands upon the final pay rolls of the Army: and if you go 
to the Department containing the records of that war, you will 
find that hundreds and thousands of these soldiers, at the time 
they left the Army and regeived their pay, transferred their 
right to bounty lands to some persons who paid them for it. 

Now, I have been in Congress quite a number of terms—eight- 
een yeurs. Ihave lived in acountry that furnished a greatmany 
soldiers to the Mexicun war. Yet since my time here I have 
only found one soldier who failed to transfer or sell his right to 
this bounty long before the war of the rebellion. 


sition, 


I do not think thereis any real reason for this bill. Certainly 
there is no reason why the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] should make it the basis of a war cry against the Demo- 
cratic side ofthe House. Certuinly all these men have been peni 
sioned who are entitled to pensions, and but very few of them 
would be entitled to bounty-land warrants under the measure, 

Mr. BURROWS. May L inquireof the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] if this bill in no way modifies the question of 
the right of the claimant to a peo on the pension rolls, possi- 
bly the gentleman would modify the bill as to strike that out, 

r. CULBERSON. II I had charge of the bill, L would do it 
uicklx. 
> Mr. BURROWS. Possibly the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES] will strike that out. 

Mr. OA'TES. It is so small— ee 

Mr. BURROWS. The smaller it is the casier it can be 
stricken out. 

Mr. OATES. And since the soldiers of the Indian war are 
being placed upon the pension rolls—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the gentleman will permit—I hope I 
am not trespassing—I would call the attention of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] to the reason why this bill 
should pass, so far as it relates to bounty lands. There ars only 
afew of these men left. We have, by the section which has been 
referred to, a rule of procedure, and evidence in that r spect in 
the Departments of the Government which the Supreme Court 
has decided to be unconstitutional and unjust, — 

They havo decided it in the Pendleton case in 9 Wallace, the 
Klien case in 13 Wallace, the Armst/ong case in 13 Wallace; 
that since the President's proclamation. of general amnesty, that 
the disability of disloyalty no longer existed, and suitors in the 
courts are not required to prove loyalty as u jurisdictional fact. 

Mr. BURROWS. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
I have no objection to it, as far as the bounty land is concerned. 

Mr. OATES. Iwant to say in reply to what the gentleman 
has said about scrip, that ha is prob bly misled by another class 
of scrip, granted to some of the Indiun ‘tribes a few years ago, 
which were locatable upon any character of land, on mineral as 
well as cultural lands. These are locutable only upon agri- 
cultural lands, and — 15 are never of a high price. 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 
The gentleman from Texas has just suggested that all the sur- 
vivo:s of the Mexican war suspended from pensions by the opera- 
tion of the section of the Revised Statutes to which the gentleman 
refers hayvo been restored by the Mexican pension act, 

Mr. CULBERSON. ‘They have. 

Mr. OATES, I stated that awhile ago; that it required no 
proof of loyalty. 

Mr. TURNER. I want to suggest, further, what my friend 
may have overlooked for a moment, that while that section of 
the Revised Stitutes did app y to suspended pensioners who 
cl:imed pensions on account of disabilities incurred in the Indian 
wars, and tosurviving soldiers of the Indian wars, thatthe Indian 
pensionactrestoredthem. So that there are really no pensioners 
to be affected by this bill. - 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman from Georgis had anticipated 
me a little, because I was going to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that I am perfectly willing, because there are a very 
small number affected by it, to strike out the provision 855 
to pensions, so us to let the bill apply to those who have gaine 
bounty lands by their services to the Government. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 

roposes to modify the bill by striking out that part to which 
Į kave referred, and I desiro to say in this connection thst 
this matter was brought up unexpectedly to me this 5 
when I had a number of letters on my desk from Union sol- 
diers who had just been stricken from the rolls: and I did feel a 
little indignant, and do feel a little indignant, that the men who 
fought for the country should be stricken from the rolls in the 
face of a proposition to restore men to the pension rolls for cor- 
tain reasons, and I think they had better wait until after this 
onslaught on the Union soldiers shall cease. 

Mr. OATES. I say to the gentleman from Michigan that he 
is no better friend, and is not dis: osed to do any more, which is 
truly merited, tor the Union soldiers than I. [Applause.] 
5555 I have always found the gontleman very 

iberal. 

Mr. OATES. And if there has boon anything wrong done in 
the Pension Office, I am satisfied when it is brought to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities that it will be corrected. I do 
not know that any injustice has bren done. 

Mr. BURROWS. ‘I understand the gentleman proposes to 
modify his bill, and I will accept a modification of it. 

The SPEAKER. From examination of the bill, it would ap- 
pear that it would require to be almost remodeled. 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, in each Congress 
for several years I have introduced a bill similar to the measure 
now being considered, and notwithstanding my interest in the 
subject, Thave refrained from participating in this debate, as the 
proposed legislation seems so just that I could not assume that 
any members in this body would interpose objections to its en- 
actment, but while the amendment is being prepared I will say 
that the gentleman from Michigan pe BURROWS] is Caen in 
error in the supposition that these limitations are demanded by 
the best soldier element. I will say further, in defense of and 
in commendation of Federal soldiers, that within the limit of 
my experience the brave men who entered the Union army in 
1861 and fought foremost in the great battles until the war closed 
in 1865, are not asking for these restrictions, but from the bravest 
and most distinguished generals down to the youngest private, 
they are not only willing, but anxious that every statute of this 


character shall be repealed, and that every existing restriction 
oe be removed from those against whom they fought. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let us have a vote. 


Mr. OATES. I now send up the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the follo words, commencing with the words "to being,“ 
in line 7, and reading as follows: 

“To being restored or admitted to the pension roll of any person who oth- 
erwise would be entitled thereto under existing laws; nor shall proot of loy- 
alty be necessary.“ 

Also the following words in line 7; 

“Provided, That no soldier restored or admitted to the pension roll under 
this act shall receive any back pay: And provided further, That this act shall 
not extend to or embrace any person under the disability imposed by the 
fourteenth article of amendment of the Constitution of the United States.“ 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the bill as proposed 
to be amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to repeal in part and to limit sections 8480 and 4716 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


Be it enacted, eto., That sections 4716 and 8480 of the Revised Statutes be, 
aud the same are hereby, repealed so far and no further modified in the bill 
as to dispense with the proof of loyalty during the late war of the rebellion 
as a prerequisite in any application for bounty land where the proof other- 
wise shows that theapplicant is entitled thereto. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the amended Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. BURROWS. r. Speaker, I did not listen to and can not 
understand exactly the amendment or the bill as reported after 
amendment. Does that eliminate from the bill everything in 

ard to section 4716? 

r. OATES. It takes out everything about restoring the 
soldiers to the pension roll, and now relates only to bounty 
lands, 

Mr. BURROWS. May Task to have the bill read again? 

The bill as amended was again read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Why doesnot the gentleman strike out all 
in regard to section 47167 
Mr. OATES. It distinctly says thatthe sections are so modi- 


fied only in + to those applications for bounty lands. 
13 BURROWS. But section 4716 does not relate to bounty 
at all. 


Mr. OATES. It is a rule of evidence retained in the Depart- 
ments, and they might construeit as being extended. If it does 
not have any effect on land bounties it will not hurt. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is section 4716 used as a rule of evidence in 
determining questions as to bounty lands? 

Mr. OATES. It is used asa rule of evidence in the Depart- 
ments; I do not know how far they extend it. 

Mr. DINGLEV. Thesectionisexpressly restricted to applica- 
tions for pensions. 

Mr. OATES. Well, Iam unable to account for the construc- 
tion that they put upon it in the Departments. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will not the gentleman consent to strike 
out all mention of that section? 

Mr. OATES. Read the section. 

Mr. BURROWS. The section provides that— 

ey on account of lon shall be 
widow children, or heirs of any deceased pert who. e volute 


tarily engaged In, or aided or abetted, the late rebellion against the author- 
ity of the United States. 


Mr. OATES. I have no objection to that section being struck 
out. 
Mr. BURROWS. Then let that be struck out and the words 


that licable to it. 
The SP. KER. che Clerk will read the bill as it will then 
stand. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


lication for bounty land where the proof otherwise shows that 
the applicant is entitled thereto. 

Mr. BURROWS. That will make it all right. 

The bill as modified was passed. 

Mr. OATES moved to reconsider the yote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

a ips was amended so as to conform to the modification of 

e 1 


UNITED STATES COURTS, IDAHO AND WYOMING. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
2002) to amend an act entitled An act to provide the times and 
pee for holding terms of United States courts in the Stutes of 

daho and Wyoming,” approved July 5, 1892; and I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas Ete. BRODERICK]. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ti enacted, elo. That section 6 of the act entitled An act to provide the 
times and places for holding terms of the United States courts inthe States 
= Idaho and Wyoming,“ approved July 5, 1892, be amended to read as fol- 

ows: 

“SEC. 6. That the termsof the district court for the distriet ot the State of 
Idaho shall be held at the town of Moscow, beginning on the second Monday 
in May and the second Monday in October in each year; at Boise City, begin- 
ning on the first Monday in April and the first Monday in December; at the 
city of Blackfoot, on the first Monday in March and the second 
Monday in September in each year: and the provision of statute now exist- 
iny tor the holding of said courts on any day contrary to the provisions of 
this act is hereby repealed; and all suits, prosecutions, proce-s, recogni- 
zances, ball bonds, and other things pouarge in or re urnable to said court 
are hereby transferred to, and shall be made returnable to, and have for in 
the sald 9 terms in this act provided in the same manner and with 
the same effect as they Would have had had said existing statute not been 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. BRODERICK moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MATERIALS AND LABOR FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Icall up the bill (H. R. 86) for the pro- 
tection of persons furnishing materials and labor for the con- 
struction of public works; and I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. LANE]. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Ne it enacted, etc., That hereafter any person or persons entering into a 
formal contract with the United States for the construction of any public 
building, or the prosecution and completion of any public work, or for exten- 
sive repairs Ben any public building or public work, shall be required be- 
fore commencing such work to execute the usual bond, with good and 
suficient sureties, with the additional obligations that such contractor or 
contractors shall promptly make payments to all persons supplying him or 
them labor and materials in the prosecution of the work provided for in 
such contract: and any person or persons making 5 therefor, and 
furnishing amdavit to the Department under the direction of which said 
work is being or has been prosecuted, that labor or materials for the prosecu- 
tion of such work has been supplied by him or them, and payment for which 
has not been made, shall be 8 With acertined Sop ofgaid coniract and 
bond, upon which said person or persons suppl such labor and materials 
shall have aright of action, and shall be authorized to bring suitin the name of 
the United States against said contractor and sureties and to prosecute the 
same to final judgment and execution: Provided, That such action and its 
prosecution shallinvolve the United States in no expense: 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
assed. 
ý Mr. LANE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLERKS AND MARSHALS’ FEES, ETO. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3963) to amend sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 ot the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to clerks’ fees, semiannual 
returns of fees by district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, com- 
missioners’ fees, and to offenders against the United States. 

J yield to the gentleman from Ponnsylyanis [Mr. WOLVER- 


TON]. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section bes of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the following to the 
end of said section: ‘For filing declaration of intentlon to become a ci 
zen by an alien, $1; for final papers and all services connected therewith, 28.“ 

SEO, 2. That section 883 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sto. 833. That every district attorney, clerk of a district court, clerk of a 
circuit court, and marshal shall, on the ist day of January and July in each 
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ear, or within thirty days thereafter, make to the Attorney-G eneral, insuch 
‘orm as he may prescribe,a written return of the half year ending on said days, 


Signe clerk hire, together with the vouchers for the paymentof the same 
for such 


and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 87. For ad tering an oath, 10 cents. 

For taking an ee eee 25 cents. 

“For issuing a warrant, docketing the same, and all proceedings on a 
criminal charge where no arrest is made, #2. 

“For hearing and deciding on criminal charges, including docketing of 
same, recognizances of defendant, sureties, and witnesses, and return to 
court, all 8 thereon, S. and no more. 

For attending a reference of a litigated matter in a civil case of law, in 
equity or admiralty, in pursuance of an order of court, 83 per ad 

“ For taking and certifying depositions to file, 25 cents for each folio. 

For acopy of same furnished to a party on request, 10 cents for each folio, 
to be paid . ne party requesting the same. 

“For issuing any warrant or writ, and for any other services, the same 
com ation as is allowed clerks for like service. 

For issuing a warrant under any treaty with any foreign government. 2. 

For hearing and deciding upon the case of any person charged with any 
crime or offense and arrested under the provisions of any such treaty, 85 for 


. each case, and no more. 


“For the examination and certificate in any case for application for dis- 
charge of poor convicts, imprisoned for nonpayment of a fine or fines and 
costs, % for each examination and certificate, and no more.“ 

SEC. 4. That section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1014. For any crime or eek eg the United States the offender 
may, by any justice or judge of the United States, or by any commissioner 
of a circuit court to take or by any chancellor, or judge of a supreme or 
superior court, ehief or first judge of common pleas, mayor of a city, justice 
of the , or other magistrate of any State where he may be found, and 


agreeably to the usual mode of process against offenders in such State, at- 


the expense of the United States, be arrested, imprisoned, or bailed, as the 


ce ot theoffense. Copies of the processshall be returned as oneal | 
as may be into the clerk’s office of the said court, together with the recogni- 
zances of the witnesses for their appearances to testify in the case. 

“And it shall be the duty of the marshal, his deputy, or other officer who 
may arrest a person ead with any such crime or offense, to take the de- 
fendant before the co ioner or judge panog his office in the county 
where the arrest is made, if there be such office, otherwise before such officer 
having his office nearest the place of arrest, fora hearing, commitment, or 
taking bail for trial before said court, and no mileage shall be allowed any 
officer violating the provisions hereof. 

“And where any offender or witness is committed in any district where the 
offense is to be tried. it shall be the duty of the judge of the district court 
where said offender or witness is imprisoned seasonably to issue, and of the 
marshal we execute, a warrant for his removal to the district where the trial 
is to be had.“ 


[Mr. WOLVERTON withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for one week, on account of important business. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. COX. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 2344) for the bet- 
ter control and to protect the safety of national banks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOBN]. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] for the courtesy extended. 

Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago my colleague[Mr. KEM] had 
read from the desk an extract from a paper purporting to be the 
Omaha Bee relative tothe passage of the Sioux Indian Reserva- 
tion bill, and which served him as the basis of some astonishing 
observations permitted under the license of personal privilege. 
I desire to state to my colleague and the House thatI am neither 
the proprietor, editor, nor reporter of that paper. On the 12th 
of this month, after the morning hour, I asked of the House 
unanimous consent for the consideration of this bill, which pro- 
vides that the same conditions which apply to that portion of the 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota shall apply to the portion in 
Nebraska. The measure was of special interest to the people 
of my State. 

Before calling that measure up I sought my colleague, but 
found him absent from the House. Asa member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, it was certainly my privilege to callup 
the measure, especially in view of the fact that many citizens of 
our State are deeply interested in this legislation. Through the 
courtesy of the House that bill was passed, and I desire now to 
express my gratitude for the unanimous consent which was then 
granted for the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues from Nebraska on this side of the 
House have received memorials, petitions, and requests in other 
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forms, asking for this legislation. Such memorials and petitions 
were for ed to me; and upon the ip oa of these applica- 
tions as a member of the Committee on Public Lands I cilled 
up this bill for consideration. I now desire to say that if the 
care and attention which I devote on the floor of this House to 
the interests of the people of the State of Nebraska are grounds 
to indict me as a gentleman who is not ‘‘ high-minded,” I stand 
here to 85 my supreme satisfaction in having the indict- 
mone which has been presented againstme by my irate colleague 
stand. 

Allow me also, Mr. Speaker, to suggest a matter which should 
have occurred to one who constitutes himself the final arbiter of 
gentlemanly conduct on this floor, that while since the passage 
of this bill in question I have frequently met my colleague and 
conversed with him, the last time being only a moment before 
he made his remarkable attack on me, he asked for no explana- 
tion, not even made mention of the matter which seems to have 
been rankling in his breast for five days. 

Iam quite content to submit the whole matter to my associates 
who know what gentlemanly conduct is. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I yield tothe gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lockwoop] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state in a few 
words the reason why the bill now under consideration does not 
seem to me to be of that class or character which ought to re- 
ceive the approval of this House. The national banks of the 
country, with rare and infrequent exceptions, have for more than 
a quarter of a century been intelligently and honestly adminis- 
tered under the law as it stands to-day.. Their management has 
been the pride of their officers and stockholders; and their de- 
presen have felt in them a safety and security heretofore un- 

own with reference to financial institutions. The laws under 
which they have been managed and operated have become famil- 
jar, well defined, and certain; the public has demanded no change 
of this House or of Congress. 

A great business and financial panic came suddenly over the 
country, and a few of these institutions—a small percentage in 
comparison with the whole number of national found 
themselves unable to meet the sudden and universal demand of 
their depositors. Suspension followed. Among them a few—to 
the credit of the national banking system be it said, only a few— 
were found to have been wrecked by their officers. The miscon- 
duct of the presidents and cashiers of these few institutions has 
been the cause and the sole cause of the presentation of this bill 
to the House at this time. 

My position with reference to this measure is this: That it is 
absolutely powerless for good, and that its passage at this time 
would work an absolute injury to the national banks and to the 
people of the country. It only requires a calm and business-like 
perusal of this bill, in my judgment, to show that it is unadapted 
to the banking system of this country, either in the large cities 
or the smaller ones. By its provisions every officer of the bank 
(and I understand from the gentleman presenting the bill that 
this includes all the directors) is compelled, if he desires to ob- 
tain a loan, to submit in writing to the officers of the bank and 
by them to be submitted to a meeting of the directors, or to the 
executive or finance committee as it is called in many cases, an 
1 ton for the amount desired to be borrowed. 

other provision declares that in any such banking associa- 
tion, if any official or agent of such association knowingly vio- 
lates the sections of this act, or aids or abets any such violation 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and ba punished by a fine o 
not less than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, and, if I recollect correctly,or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. That adds nothing by way of penalty to what the present 
law provides as it stands upon the statute books at this day. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow a correction? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. rtainly. 

Mr.COX. There is noprovision in this bill fixing a fine of not 
“less than $5,000.” 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I should have said not more than 85,000. 

Mr. COX. That is the language of the bill, not more than 
$5,000.” sete an essential difference, the gentleman will see. 

Prost LOCKWOOD. Yes: that is the language of the provi- 
sion. 

But let us see, Mr. Speaker, for a moment the practical work- 
ing of this bill. A director of a bank, for instance, who is one 
of the most valuable customers of the bank, in the afternoon at 
2 o’clock finds that some one has drawn on him by sight draft, 
say for $20,000 or 830,000. He has not the cash on deposit in the 
bank to meet the draft, and yet his business credit, his business 
reputation demands that that draft shall ba met promptly et the 
time and not be permitted to go to protest or returned. He goes 
to the bank, the bank in which he deposits his money, and to 
the building up of which he devotes his business energies and 
abilities, and says to the president of the bank, I want $20,000 
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immediately to meet a draft just drawn upon me.” The presi- 
dent says: Well, sir, you will have to make an a tion in 
writing, and wait until I can get ther either the rdof di- 


rectorsor the finance committee of the bank.” It is then say half 
t 2 o'clock. It is an absolute impossibility in any banking 

stitution in this part of the country to get either the board of 
directors or the finance committee together between that time 
and the time when the draft will go to protest. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. z 

Mr. COX. Do you mean that the draft is subject to protest 
within two hours after it has been received by the bank? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Many of them are. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Without the three days of grace? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Many of them are drawn on sight, without 


race. 
: Mr. COX. I never heard of one being drawn that way. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. That may be, but it is nevertheless a fact. 
The president can not get the officers of the bank together to 
consider the question of the loan; it is manifestly a physical im- 
possibility to do so before the draft will go to protest. What, 
then, does this director do? He goes to another bank and he 


borrows his money. - 

Is he, with his business ability, with his value to 
the bank as one of its tors, to be compelled to go through 
all of that paraphernalia to get a discount? Is he going tosubmit 
to it do you think? Do you Suppose Dawin be willing that the 
entire board of directors shall be able to know just exactly how 
much money he is 3 out at this moment or borrowing to 
meet his obligations? ot by any means. He will take his 
business and his deposits to some other bank. 

But they say this is done to give the directors information as 
to the amount of money the officers of the bank are drawing 
from the bank. Now, every director of a national bank or any 
other bank has a perfect right to walk into the bank at any time, 
to go to the discount ledger and find out exactly how much paper 
is there discounted for every director orany director or anybody 
else, Then they say itis for additional information to the Comp- 
troller. By the law to-day the Comptroller has a special exam- 
iner who goes to the bank and examines itand makes certificate 
and report as to the amount of money loaned to every director 
and officer of the bauk. ; 

Not only that, but the Comptroller of the Currency can atany 
time when he sees fit, and certain times are prescribed by law 
when he must do it, compel the officers of the k to deliver to 
him a sworn statement upon which, as the law stands to-day, 
the cashier and president of the bank are compelled to state not 
only the amount loaned to each director, but also the amount 

director has become indorser for on other paper in the bank. 

Then it is said, too, it is for the protection of the stockholder 
and for the protection of the depositor. Where is the protec- 
tion? If the president and cashier of a bank desire to steal the 
funds of the bank, I would like to see the law that ever passed 
this House or any other House which can oppose and prevent it 
if they are dishonest. It has never been done and never will be 
done. They need not loan the money to themselves, but can 
haveaconvenient friend. Anyone can come infor that purpose 
and in that way the officer can make off with it. That would 
obviate this law and dispose of its effect entirely, and thus this 
bill would have no influence or power to prevent the wrecking 
of the bank. 

But, sir, the officers and directors of national banks have done 
all that is E for men to do heretofore to protect these 
banks, and in the past four months their efforts to prevent the 
suspension of their banks command the commendation and ad- 
miration of the whole financialworld. They well knew, and none 
knew better than they, that suspension meant great embarrass- 
ment, not only to the depositors, but also great embarrassment 
and hardship to the people and the business institutions in the 
country in which they were located, and incidentally to the whole 


country. 

I ey right here that the presidents of banks are men who 
should be encouraged and not hampered with adverse legislation, 
not treated as though they were a set of thieves and scoundrels 
that The et upon the money of the depositors of this coun- 

b pplause. 
g AES presidents of national banks and many individual direc- 
tors, in order tosave their banks from suspension—not that they 
were in any wise insolvent—raised from outside sources, from 
their own individual and private securities, and at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, large sums in currency, and placed them in the 
banks, in order to supply the demands of depositors, who, as we 
all know, can at any — withdraw a part or the whole of their 


Saponia; These demands, to the great credit of the banks be it 
d, were well met, and the country saved, in part at least, from 
siness panic. 


a great financial and bu 


Do not now, I pray you, embarrass these heroic financiers 
further by the of a law which can only act as an embar- 
rassment and hindrance to their regular business, and cause 
many of the most honorable and upright business men of the 
country to refuse to acteither asofficers or directors of a national 


Will you yield for a question just 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. Lunderstand your statement, coupled 
with the statement made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BINGHAM], to be that if bill is it will prevent 
the president and officers of banks, the cashiers and other em- 
Ro from borrowing money. I want to know, as you have 

oubtless had experience with the banks of the city of New 
York, whether any national bank in the city of New York ever 
allows its president or cashier to borrow money from the bank? 


Mr. KWOOD. Icanonly speak of the banks thatI know 
of personally, in my own part of the country. 
Mr. H of Missouri. My question is as to the banks of the 


city of New York. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. As to that I shall have to refer to some 
other gentleman, who is familiar with the course of business in 
the city of New York. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I just wish to make thispoint. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] made the state- 
ment that a man who came with $300,000 in securities, who had 
to have the eee he being a broker, could not 
get the money inti to be of use tohim. The gentleman spoke, 

that connection, of the president and cashier. I wish to make 
the statement that my ormation is that the presidents and 
cashiers of banks in the city of New York are never allowed to 
borrow any money from their own banks. 

Mr. KWOOD. They may perhaps not be allowed to bor- 
row any money; but it was a director who came there and wanted 
the money, not the ident or cashier that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] spoke about. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My statement was that the director of a 
bank, excluded by this act unless it is complied with, being a 
broker or a banker, coming in at a late hour of the day with a 
body of securities upon which he had to have money immediately, 
would be put to great distress in the very bank in which he 
owned stock, in which he is a stockholder or director, and would 
have to go to a bank other than his own bank, to give his cli- 
Patage aat his percentages to other banks rather than to his 
own use of the requirements of this law. 

87 5 HAEN ER. But it is necessary to have a directors’ meet- 
to get the money an è 
r. BINGHAM. Onna 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. RAYNER. There are no daily discounts in any bank un- 
less the directors meet. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. There are hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars loaned every day in banks all over this country withoutany 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is not done in my city. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is done in all other large cities. 

Mr. RAYNER. In Baltimore the board of directors meet 
every discount goy 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. There are discounts in Buffalo, in all of 
its banks, every day, and in every bank in the State of New 
York without meetings of the board of directors. 

Mr. RAYNER. ho grant the discounts? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The president and cashier. 

3 FITCH. That happens in New York City every day in 
the year. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Can't you make the president and 
cashier members of the discount committee? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Then they would form a majority of it, 
and could borrow the money under the propositions of this bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. By ba, ein any legislation at all, 
if the president and cashier are to be a majority of the discount 
committee? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Why do you want to legislate against 
these individual men? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will answer it. For the yag rea- 
son that it has a tendency to prevent these men from robbing 
the banks, the very thing the Comptroller of the Currency, not 
only this one but every other one, has tried to prevent. 

. LOCKWOOD. Right there I want to correct you. The 
resent Comptroller of the Currency has never sanctioned this 
ill. On the contrary, my information is that he disapproves of 


this bill. And I will say further, that he oughtnot to commend 
any such bill as this. Now, I beg to complete my statement with- 
2 8 interrupted. I say this further, that by the passage of 
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Mr. COX. Will you gos to me for one moment? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I gave you the floor yesterday. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask you this. You stated that your presi- 
dent and your cashier are members of your finance committee, 
or your executive committee: the name is not important. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Now, then, the paper is submitted to them, as you 
stated to the House a moment ago. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Do you mean that that paper is discounted with- 
out consultation with the directors? Now, tell me what objec. 
tion there is to that executive or financial committee reporting 
it back to the board of directors and making a record on their 
minutes? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. My dear sir, what would be the use of, 
after it had been discounted, their repor it back, when they 
will not have a chance, perhaps, to report it back to the board 
of directors for ons or two months after the money has been bor- 
rowed? It would be of no benefit or information tothe board of 
directors. Any member of the board of directors can look at 
the discount ledgers and see at any time what is going on and 
what discounts there are recorded in that book. 

Mr. COX. Do you mean to say that your directors do not 
meet in less than two or thtee months? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. [state with great frankness that in many 
of these large banks the board of directors do not meet more 
thun once a month or two months, and there is no law requiring 
them to meet at any specific time, except twice each year. 

Mr. DUNPHY. But they are at the bank every day. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Furthermore, if this bill is passed, it will 
cause many of the most active, upright, and business-like men of 
the country to refuse to act either as officers or directors of na- 
tional banks. All will concede that a national bank, to be suc- 
cessful, must have for its stockholders, directors, and officers, ac- 
tive, wide-awake business men. The stockholders select the di 
rectors, and the directors in turn select the officers of the bank, 
the most competent and trustworthy men they can find. All un- 
derstand full well that the value of their stock and the success 
of the bank depends upon the confidence of the people in the 
judgment and wisdom shown in the selection of the officers and 
directors of the bank. 

Why should Congress now seek to destroy this confidence in 
the officers of national banks? It certainly will do much to de- 
stroy confidence by the of an act which virtually im- 

ugns the honesty and integrity of all bank officers, as this bill 

oes. The confidence of the people has been for many months 
and is still sorely tested. It is in my judgment far better for the 
people, far better for the stockholders, and far better for the de- 
positors, and best for the interests of this country to ceass these 
attacks upon the national banks and the other banks of the coun- 
te Pop this legislation and let the law as itstands remain un- 
changed. j 

The future success of national banks depends upon the confi- 
dence of the people in their faithful and honest administration. 
The law as it stands to-day punishes with severe penalty every 
violation either by the officers or directors of a bank who com- 
mit any offenses by which any of the moneys of the bank are di- 
verted from their legitimate and honest payer Banks arean 
absolute necessity for the managementof public business. Their 
future prosperity depends largely upon the lawmaking power 
not interfering with the just absolute and well-settled laws as 
they have existed for so many years. 

And I will say right here, that there has not been an offense 
committed by any national bank officer, either president or cash- 
ier, that it has not been in the power of the Government for the 
last twenty-five years, at any time, to have that man indicted, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced under the law as it stands to-day, 
and more quickly and more certainly than by the bill which you 
have here at the present time. Pass this bill and you strike a 
blow at the national-bank system of this country. 

The laws nowrelating to national banks are strict,and so iron- 
clad are the penalties for their violation, so severe the punish- 
ment, so certain to follow their violation, that men of high stand- 
ing and men of high responsibility hesitate, greatly hesitate, to 
become directors of national banks; and the only reason why you 
can induce a proper man to become a director in a national 
bank is the reason that he has become the owner of large blocks 
of stock in the bank and feels compelled to aid in caring for his 
own property. For no other purpose and for no other reason 
can you induce any man to assume the responsibility of puttin 
himself under the law, strict and severe as it stands to-day, an 
under its penalties and liabilities to become a director of a na- 
tional bank. National banks are fast disappearing in my city; 
out of twenty-four or twenty-five banks and . — institutions, 


all are State banks except two. We have only two national 
banks in the city. 

Lam not, and I do not wish to be understood as being, in favor 
of any loose or dishonest system of banking, either under iegis- 
lation by the Federal Government or by the States. I amin 
favor of the strictest, the most honorable, the most honest sys- 
tem of banking that can be secured by pi, ee But I dosay 
that when you bring in a bill of this simply because of the 
thieving speculations of the few bank presidents and cashiers, 

ou are throwing in the face of the hundreds and thousands of 

onest and honorable bank presidents, cashiers, and directors in 
n an imputation that they are not to be trusted by the 
public. 

I am opposed to this bill, Mr. Speaker, for another reason, be- 
cause, as is stated in the report of the minority, it is of a pater- 
nal character, a kind of legislation that ought not to become a 
setiled or fixed rule in this House. I believe, sir, that the future 
success of our banking system in this country will depend upon 
your leaving it in the hands of honest men, under honest and 
fixed laws, and not by perpetually or annually chang our 
laws. The present banking laws have stood the test o e. 
Good judgment, good legislation, and good financiering each 
and all alike demand that they remain undisturbed. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me.ask the gentleman if it is not true that 
under the present law the bank examiner, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, has the right to go into any national bank and exam- 
ine its books on so aay he chooses, without notice to the bank? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Certainly. The examiner may go, on any 
day, at any hour, and demand to see the books, and the whole 
bank musi be virtually closed up for the purpose of his examina- 
tion. Not only that, but the Comptroller of the Currency can 
on any day demand a report from a national bank, not of that 
day, butof any previous day that he sees fit toselect, and from the 
books of the bank the officers must make a sworn report as to 
the condition of the institution on that day. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I believe I have five 
minutes of ng bone left. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. [ yield that time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, very little can be said in the 
few minutes allowed me, but I desire to make one statement. 
The gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. Cox] has cited the 
case of the Maverick Bank as one of his illustrations to show the 
necessity for this legislation. I am not a defender of the Maver- 
ick Bank, or of the Keystone Bank, or of the Spring Garden 
Bank, or of any of these banks which have been broken and de- 
stroyed by maladministration or unlawful action on the part of 
their officials; but this fact ought to be stated, for it is a matter of 
history, that in ovary case where the officers of a national bank 
have been guilty of these violations of law, when they have been 
called to account, they have either committed suicide or they 
are to-day in the penitentiary. The crime is a great one, and to 
many death is preferable to life branded with dishonor and crime. 

The history of every one of these bank failures has been a 
tragedy. In the case of the Maverick Bank, Mr. Potter, the 
president, had associated with him one Irving A.Evansin stock- 
brokerage business. The firm failed, and Evans shot himself. 
Magruder, the bank-examiner, who was under the control of the 
bank officials, was in impaired health, and when his assistant 
took possession of the Maverick Bank he died on the next day, 
suddenly. The president and cashier of the Spring Garden 
Bank are to-day in the peniten for a term of ten years. 
The president of the Keystone Bank is a fugitive from justice, 
and the bookkeeper is undergoing imprisonment for a term of 
ten years. In other words, wherever there has been a violation 
of law by the officers of a national bank affecting the protection 
of the depositors and the stockholders, a tragedy or imprison- 
ment has followed. 

Now, as [ said yesterday, the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Carlisle, was of the committee that e the investi- 
gation of the Maverick Bank, and Mr. BRICE, Mr. HIGGINS, Mr. 

EFFER, and Mr. CHANDLER were also members of that com- 
mittee. If the gentleman referred to, connected with that bank, 
is now at large, it must be through some dereliction of that com- 
mittee, or else because there could not be a case made against 
him in the United States courts. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have only four minutes. 

Mr. COX, I yielded to you very cheerfully yesterday. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I haye only four minutes, so the gentleman 
will understand that I have no time to spare. I want to say this 
further in reference to these national banks, that they can not 
have present in their administration a body of directors all the 
time. The directors are stockholders and generally depositors 
in their own bank, from which they receive, as a matter of course, 
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courtesy and accommodation in preference to outsiders. The 
limitations of the law indicate the amount allowed to be loaned 
to any man appealing to the bank, and when these gentlemen 
make their applications for discount the law runs, and it is the 
duty of the bank examiner to be so thoroughly familiar with the 
several banks in his district, by frequent examinations, that he 
can easily tell whether there has been any violation of the law 
or not. e trouble has been, in relation to these many failures 
of banks, that the examiners have not carried out the instruc- 
tions of the 1 and the injunctions of the law. 

Mr. COX. r. Speaker, by agreement between the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and myself the debate is to be 
extended until 3 o’clock, when the previous question is to be or- 
dered. The gentleman from illinois is to control half the time 
between now and then and I am to control the other half. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the 3 to 
the House. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the pending bill be ex- 
tended until 3 o’clock; that at that hour the prevoda question 
shall be considered as ordered upon the bill and any pending 
amendments, and that the time intervening, thirty-two minutes 
anda half, shall be controlled, one-half of it by him, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], and the other by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. there objection 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COX. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER]. 

Mr. HART Mr. Speaker, I have no wish to occupy much 
of the time of the House; but [ favor the bill now before us. I 
believe that any measure, which will restrict the power of bank 
officers who borrow the funds of the bank must be wholesome and 
need not be onerous. I shall therefore vote forthe bill. Ishould 
vote for it with much more heartiness if it extended farther 
than it does. I think this measure may lead up in the end to a 
bill which will be very much more useful, a bill which will abso- 
lutely andirrevocably prohibit the president, the vice-president, 
the cashier, teller, bookkeeper, or any other employé of a bank 
from borrowing under any circumstances whatever the money of 
the institution with which he may be connected. 

Such a restriction of course ougat not to extend to men whose 
sole connection with the bank is thatof stockholder and director; 
for the reason that under the operation of such a restriction it 
might be almost impossible to secure for the board of direction 
the class of men who would be most valuable. Hence I say that 
the pm of a man to borrow money if his sole connection with 
the bank is that of stockholder and director ought not to be 
abridged any more than that of the outside public; because it is 
very advantageous to be able to secure upon a bank board in any 
of our cities the attendance and advice of some man, for instance, 
who isa wholesale dry goods merchant, of another who is a good 
lawyer, of another whois engaged in manufacturing, another who 
may be a wholesale dealer in groceries; and soon. It is very im- 
portant to have directors of this class, because their knowledge 
with t to trade and their familiarity with the business 
ability and credit of the men applying for discounts is of great 
service to the bank. Such men as I have indicated are often 
obliged to borrow money for the needs of their own current busi- 
ness; and if, as directors, they were prohibited from borrowing 
they would be obliged to decline serving upon the board. 

But these considerations do not apply to the men directly in 
charge of the business of the bank and in control of its funds. 
The nearer you can come to making the actual bank officers, 
those in charge of the business of the bank, trustees for the 
safety of the capital and the deposits of the bank, the better it 
is for the institution and the business community. 

I shall vote for this bill, regretting, as I have said, that it does 
not reach farther than it does, for I should like, as I have said, 
to see its provisions extended so as to prevent officers directly 
interested in the control of the bank from borrowing money from 
it under any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You object, then, tothe pending amendment 
to insert the word “ directors.” 

Mr. HARTER. I oo to that amendment. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HARTER. -I willbe gladif the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] will yield me two minutes that I may give that time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER]. 


Mr. COX. That is all right. 

Mr. HARTER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER]. 

Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry to disagree on 


this question with eminent gentlemen on my own side of the 
House for whom I have the greatest respect. I have had some 
little experience as a business man: I have been and am the di- 
rector of a bank; I am also a depositor in banks; and I am, un- 
frtunately, a frequent borrower from the banks. 


_Now, it seems to me that this bill, so far as it 8, is simply a 
bill for the safety of the stockholders and depositors of these in- 
stitutions. I can not see how legitimate business can be in any 
wey. retarded by requiring that the president, cashier, teller, 
and other officers of the bank must consult the board of direct- 
ors before they borrow the money of the bank. If in opposi- 
tion to this proposition it be said that the president or cashier 
may desire to speculate in stocks, and for that purpose may 
wish to deposit securities and borrow upon them, it does not 
seem to me that that is a kind of business which we as members 
of Congress should be particularly anxious to advance. 

It is said by some gentlemen that the law as it stands is suffi- 
ciently stringent. In answer to that suggestion, I wish to refer 
to our recent experience in the State of Massachusetts in the 
case of the Maverick Bank. Under the present law, as I under- 
stand that case has been decided, it is held that the president 
and directors of a bank may take the money of the stockholders 
and depositors, may go into stock speculation with that money; 
if they win, pay the bank back, and if they lose, the depositors 
and the stockholders lose their money. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COX. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HEARD]. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
in order that it may be considered pending when the time comes 
for its consideration. My amendment is to insert after the word 
‘‘ quorum,” in line 12 on page 1, the words and then not in ex- 
cess of the amount now allowed bylaw.” While thisamendment 
may not be necessary, I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] that it can do no harm, and it may serve a 
useful purpose. 

I wish to say only one or two words in regard to the general 
policy of this bill. As just stated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DRAPER] the bill is designed to affect a very 
small percentage of the business done by any bank. It does not 
affect the general business of the banks at all; and as to the busi- 
ness which it does affect, it is only wise, itis only justice to the 
depositors and stockholders of these institutions that such re- 
strictions should be imposed. 

Referring to the remark of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lock woop], to the effect that this measure is an assault upon 
the credit of the banks and is calculated to impair the confi- 
dence which the people repose in these institutions, I beg to taka 
issue with him. My pokman is that you will strengthen the 
confidence of the peoplein these institutions by throwing around 
the officers who conduct them such legal restrictions as will pre- 
vent them from making the ous misuse which has, in 
some instances, recently been made of the money of the people 
to the great detriment of the depositors and stockholders, as 
well as to the discredit of the institutions themselves. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. Does the 
gentleman from Missouri offer his amendment now? 

Mr. HEARD. I have offered it to be considered pending when 
the previous 8 shall apply. 

Mr. COX. There is no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let the amendment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “quorum,” in line 12, page 1, insert the words and then 
not in excess of the amount allowed by law.” 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN VOOREHIS]. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, let us see 
what a national bank is. In the first place, the stockholders are 
the owners of the bank. Thedirectors are merely the agents of 
the stockholders. They are also trustees for the stockholders, 
and under certain circumstances and in certain cases they also 
become trustees for the creditors. 

Now, the stockholders have a perfect remedy for the malfeas- 
ance in office of any director. they have a dishonest director 
they can turn him out. Banking can not be done unless full faith 
be had in the men that manaye the banks. The integrity of the 
managers is the safety of any bank. 

As my colleague [Mr. LOCKWOOD] says, you may pass all the 
penal laws the statute books will hold, and you can not prevent 
stealing. So the remedy isin the hands of the stockholders for 
improper conduct of directors. 

Again, the president and the cashier and the other officers of 
the bank are the agents of the directors, and the directors have 
the entire power to change them at will. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that this is one of that class 
of bills which come from influences hostile to the national banks. 
If you want to break down the national banks bring in a bill for 
that purpose and wipe them out of existenc:. but do not attack 
them inasurreptitious way like this. Why, these national banks 
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are the very best we have. They are loaded down with all the 
weight they can carry. 

In my own town we have eight State banks and two national 
banks. The national banks are in every way the best in the 
country. Weight them downa littlefurther, and they will have 
to go out of existence as national banks and become State banks, 
and everybody knows everywhere throughout the country that 
the State bank furnishes no better security to the depositor than 
that furnished by the national banks. We want to maintain the 
national banks, and I say again let the enemies of those banks 
come to the front squarely, and say that they want to legislate 
national banks out of existence and present a bill for that pur- 

, and not attack them in the insidious manner in which this 
ill makes the assault. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, what I have to say I desire to direct 
more particularly to the proposed amendment to include in this 
bill the directors of national banks. 

I am a friend to the national banks because I believe that they 
give life and energy to the business of the country, and that 
without them we should be substantially unable to do business 
in a safe and ga manner. These banks take care of the 
money of their depositors without charge, and depend on loans 
made for profits in the business. They should not be embar- 
rassed. The directors are chosen for their business capacity 
and integrity, they having little to do with handling the 
money. Practically they stand in the same footing with out- 
siders so far as borrowing at the banks is concerned. 

The practical effect of including in this bill directors of na- 
tional banks will be, in the smaller towns, to substantially para- 
lyze the business carried on by many of the directorsof the banks. 

nthe smaller towns, as in the town where I reside, and the 
smaller cities of the country, the directors of the national banks 
are made up of the business men of the town, merchants and men 
engaged in actual business. These men never know twenty-four 
or sa ira ok hours, or three or four days in advance, exactly 
what their needs are to be in conducting their business. When 
they desire to borrow money it is in some emergency that usu- 
ally comes upon them suddenly. Now, in the afternoon perhaps 
they find that in order to meet their engagements they need to 
borrow five hundred or a thousand or two thousand dollars or 
five thousand dollars. 

It is to be supposed that the other officers of the bank know 
the directors; it is tobe supposed that the other officers ofa bank 
and the stockholders have considered whether these men are 
good or not; and it is to be supposed that all know the busi- 
ness standing of the directors of the bank, that reasonable con- 
sideration has been given to their applications for loans before, 
and whether or not itis proper to loan money to them again, to 
continue making loans, and whether itis improper under any cir- 
cumstances to loan a reasonable amount of money to these men. 
Should loans to directors be considered improper there would be 
some prohibition placed on the officers of the bank having the 
making of loans in charge. 

Now, if you say these men can not borrow of the bank when 
the e in their business and can not get a fund to 
remit to New York or some other city, a thousand or two thou- 
sand dollars, as the case may be. until a meeting has been called 
to consider the application, they will find it absolutely impossi- 
ble to meet their engagements onthe day when they mature and 
their paper away from home will go to protest and they will be 
otherwise embarrassed. Therefore you will not only embarrass 
the bank, but impair its business as well as the business of the 
director without doing any good in the way of securing the bank 
or its depositors against loss. You are doing no good by includ- 
ing the directors in this proposition, but are doing great harm 
not only to them, but to the business men with whom they deal 
in other towns, and through them to the business of the entire 
country. 

There are many objections to all of the features and provisions 
of this bill, but this proposed amendment is especially obnox- 
ious. I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that it is at all necessary 
to say, by insinuation, that we believe the presidents and officers 
of the national banks of this country of ours are thieves or dis- 
honest men. The presumption is that they are honest men; the 
3 is they will not steal. There are laws which I be- 

jeve to be sufficient now on the statute books providing for the 
punishment of these men, when they overstep the bounds pre- 
scribed by the law in the performance of their functions. I 
shall, however, make no objection to the bill as it stands, but 
only to this proposition to include directors of national banks 
within the terms of the bill. To that I do object, and if it is 
incorporated therein I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I yield a minute to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER]. 


Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, my time was soshort that I was 
unable to say what I desired to say before closing, which was 
that I was opposed to the amendmentexcluding directors. [am 
in fayor of the bill so far as it applies to the president, cashier, 
and other officers, but notin so far as it applies to directors, who 
are not salaried officers of banks, and who only act in directors’ 
meetings. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] that he occupy ten minutes of his time 
now. The gentleman to whom I propose to yield is not quite 


Mr. COX. There are a number of gentlemen who have been 

egging for time, but who are not on the floor at this moment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. BINGHAM] is ready to proceed I will yield to him five 
minutes, with, the understanding that I will yield more time to 
him if that is not sufficient. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, one of my objections to this 
proposed legislation is, first, that I think the safeguards that are 
now a part of the law fully protect the general administration of 
national banks. 

I do not believe it to be wise, in view of the hinog of national 
banks in this country—with their acknowledged usefulness, with 
their trial periods that have been gone through, with the ac- 
ceptance by the people of the established system that exists to- 
day—to go into any of the details of bank management by further 
oi rarer 

his is distinctly an inroad upon the directorship control of 
moneys of their own and moneys of their customers, in a line of 
detail that I think neither wise nor justified by any of the ex- 
23 in the history of national banks, although there have 
en many failures and although there have been many defalca- 
tions. 

The general business of country national banks is entirely and 
radically different from the businessof banks in the great ceaters 
of money, of commercial and manufacturing industry. In my 
own city of Philadelphia the banks, at the later hours of the day, 
are literally overrun with the brokers of the city, negotiating 
their loans, either time or call loans. 

What is called the general discount paper, as a rule, goes be- 
fore either the finance committee or the body of the board of di- 
rectors; that is, one or two name paper, upon which there is no 
collateral save the good repute of the merchant, his standing in 
the bank as a depositor, and the knowledge on the part of the busi- 
ness men on the board of directors as to his standing in either the 
commercial or the industrial line of work in which he is engaged. 
But in the great cities, the large business of the banks is in the 
line of their relations with the brokers. 

The brokers give to the banks better security than your one 
or two name paper. They bring tothe bank securities ga 
tive actual value. They must have the money at once, within 
five minutes, in order that they may close the transactions of the 
day. When you consider that New York at times negotiates 
six hundred thousand shares of stock in a day, all of which go 
through the banking operations of that great city, you can form 
some idea of the necessity for clésing transactions guiokly. My 
own city of Philadelphia, and Boston, negotiite, through their 
brokers, hundreds of thousands of shares of stock a day, running 
into the millions of dollars, and all these negotiations must be 
perfected within a short time. 

That occurs every day in the year. The board that passes 
upon this class of securities consists generally of the president, 
vice-president, and cashier. It is not a question of judgment 
with them as to the standing of the men who offer the paper. as 
it is in the discounting of one or two name paper, but the broker 
brings in collateral. They know the marketprice by looking at 
the tape or at the daily list. You know that Manhattan is worth 
overa hundred. You know that Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York Central, and Union Pacific areworth somuch. They bor- 
row upon call. The banks can call upon them to-morrow for the 
repayment of the money. 

No board of directors can be assembled to pass judgment upon 
these loans. These gentlemen are pursuing their individual 
lines of business, for they are paid no compensation for their 
bank work. These questions can best be and are trusted to the 
officers of the bank. 

Now, what is called defalcation on the part of the officers of 
national banks has been the exception in the history of banking. 
The directors are taken from a body of business men. They 
can not give their whole time to the business of the bank. No 
salary is connecte] with that honorable place. They are there 
for the protection of their stock, for the pr tection of their own 
deposits, because they go to their own banks to make their de- 
posits, and to pass judgment upon the paper of the business men 
of the community with whose standing they are familiar. 

They are there when the general discount business is to be 
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considered, when exceptional loans are to be made, and to gen- 
erally examine at fixed stated times the business of the bank. I 
simply object to this propor ton because I believe it is a line of 
legislation that would trench upon the well-established, the well- 
experienced, safe, and acceptable modes of conducting our banks 
as they exist to-day. The trouble in the past has been that the 
bank examiners, the executors of your law, have failed to do 
their full duty. I do not know whether the head of the Depart- 
ment has been derelictor simply the bank examiners; but in the 
case of the Maverick Bank there were five examinations, so Mr. 
Carlisle reports. 

He says: 

TLe most appalling feature of the Maverick Bank failure was the method 
of false returns resorted to in order to keep a knowledge of the true condl- 
tion of the bank from appearing in the five returns sent each year to the 


Com troller of the Currency. 
It will be seen from the foregoing portions of this report that the commit- 


tee had no difficulty, from the very commencement of the uiry, in reath- 
ing the discovery that the disastrous failures of national have nearly 
all resulted from two concurring causes, as follows: 


as 1 loans beyond the lawful limit to officers or stockholders of 

2 The Tnfaithfulness of the bank examiners who, through gross neglect 
or from corrupt motives, have failed to make full and accurate reports to 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

ere the hammer fell.] 
r. CANNON of Illinois. I yield the gentleman one minute 
more if he desires to finish his statement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire one minute more. 

No system of law can prevent conspiracy in a national bank, 
and no system of law can prevent an expert housebreaker from 
breaking into my house. Ifa national bank-oflicial is dishonest 
and a man who proposes to use the money of the depositors for 
his own purpose, and loses the same in speculation, I can say 
this, that the history of national banks follows the history of re- 
cent years, that a man either goes behind the bars of the peni- 
tentiary or commits suicide, and you can not by this enactment 
or any other enactment make men honest who are dishonest. I 
say that I believe your law as it exists to-day on the statute book 
is far better than this spect legislation, and if wisely, judi- 
ciously, faithfully, and honestly carried out will protect the na- 
tional-bank system as it now exists. [Applause. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, let us just for a mo- 
ment brush the undergrowth out of the way,and clear the trash 
that has been thrown into this matter, and see what the real 
facts are. A large part of the argumentof the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 5 BINGHAM] is that we have 600,000 stock 
transactions in one aay t the city of New York, or 100,000 in 
the city of Boston, in the period of twenty-four hours, and they 
shall alt be settled in a period of five minutes. He intimates 
that all this is to be done away with in the event this bill is 
passed, and that this bill is an attack or injury on the bank di- 
rector. 

The gentleman has failed to recognize one fact, Mr. Speaker, 
and that is the fact that whena man becomes a director ofa bank 
he takes the position, if he accepts the position, of a trustee with 
regard to the money of the stockholders and the depositors in 
that bank, and he has no right, and no trustee has any right, to 
handle funds that are intrusted to his 8 or if he is han- 
ote funds that he shall not handle them without legal restric- 

on. 

Let us notice another of the sophistries indulged in by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. oop]. I will take his 
argument and that of the gentleman from Illinois Mr. CAN- 
NON] and put them together. The gentleman from New York 
ee Lock woop] objects to the bill on account of the restric- 

on on bank officers being too severe. The gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. CANNON] says that the restriction amounts to noth- 
ing on earth toa dishonest bank director. Now, let us simply 
place the two arguments together and let them devour them- 
selves, and either one of them will have small food to work 
upon. 

1 it seems to me, Mr. S er, with all due deference, 
that this bill throws around the directors and officers of the 
banks an additional restriction or incentive to honesty. I mean 
by that incentive to honesty, that punishment will be certain 
when a man is found to be dishonest. I do notsuppose that this 
will be indorsed by dishonest directors of a bank or dishonest 
officers, for— ; 

No rogue ere felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law. 

It is for the purpose of protecting thestockholders, the direct- 
ors and the depositors from dishonesty, and that rolls up ipto the 
millions, The depositors in a bank thas been robbed in this 
manner have no remedy, because of the insolvency of the bank; 
and in the miserable transaction of incarceration of the dishonest 


man in a prison you may satisfy the criminal law of the United 
States, but the injury received to the country is as set forth 
in the report of the committee upon this matter. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not see that further time need be spent upon this matter. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker,I have no disposition to detain 
the House if the gentleman from Tennessee wishes to bring the 
debate to a conclusion now. 

Mr. COX. I have no control of the time on the other side. 
That belongs to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 8 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who still be- 
lieve in the wisdom of leaving every man as free as possible to 
manage his own affairs in his own way, unvexed by the inter- 
ference of the law. It too often happens that in some particu- 
lar community there occurs a case of uliar hardship, and gen- 
tlemen imagine that the plague is about to become universal, 
and they straightway appeal for legislation onthe subject. For 
my part, I do not think that a general law ought ever to be 
enacted except in response to some pressing need and to serve 
some great and useful public purpose. I can not bring myself to 
think that the evil at which this bill aims is soserious or so exten- 
sive as to justify Congress in entering still further upon the mi- 
nute and specific regulation of the dealings between the banks of 
this country and their customers. 

It is true, sir, that a dishonest officer will sometimes despoil 
the bank and rob the stockholder, and even the depositor, but I 
undertake to say that in nine cases out of every ten of that kind 
which have occurred it could haye been prevented by a reason- 
able enforcement of our existing laws; and this bill, ifit becomes a 
law, will simply embarrass the honest men who could use the 
banks for their accommodation without loss to the banks, but 
will not deter the thieves. 

I can see no necessity, sir, for still further divesting the men 
who owna bank of their right and power to direct its affairs. 
Is it to be done for the benefit of the depositor? Mr. S er, 
waiving all question as to how far it is proper for the Govern- 
ment to interfere between the banks and their depositors, I sub- 
mit to the candid judgment of the House that the losses which 
depositors have sustained have not been such as to warrant 
this House in passing this bill. Dur the more than thirty 
years since the inauguration of this banking system, depositors 

ave lost less than $10,000,000; which means that in all that 
time they have lost less than one-half of 1 per cent of the pres- 
ent deposits, or an average annual loss of less than one-fiftieth of 
1 per cent. Refiect upon it,sir! A loss of less than one-fifti- 
eth of 1 per cent under what is admitted to have been a lax and 
inefficient administration of the law, and yet we are confronted 
with a demand for more restrictions upon the right of men to 
control their own property. 

Sir, it seems to me that instead of yielding to this demand for 
more law it would be better to trust the men Raving money to 
deposit to look more to the honesty of the officers and less to the 
rigor of the law. There are many men engaged in the national 
banking business to-day who could not carry one-tenth of their 
present deposits if it were not for a vague and indefinite idea 
which possesses the minds of many people that, somehow or some- 
how else, the law will take care of their money. 

Instead of multiplying the regulations of law until men come 
to rely upon them for protection and security, it would be the 
wiser plan to so frame your legislation that none but men of high 
character and integrity will be trusted with the money of the 
people. 

The best service this Congress can do this country under 
present conditions is to repeal many laws and make no new ones, 
exceptsuch as are absolutely necessary. Instead of committing 
the Federal Government still more closely to the national bank- 
ing system we would deserve better of our constituents if we 
would lead off in the opposite direction of divorcing this Gov- 
ernment from all banks and banking systems. We need to be 
schooled again in that wisest of legislative maxims that 
‘the people are governed best who are governed least.” I be. 
lieve it was Tacitus who said that there is no surer evidence of 
a nation’s decay than the multi aiy of its laws, and the history 
of all governments has confirm him in his declaration. 
Usually it is true that the size of their code is a good index to 
the character and habits of a people. A model state is one in 
which there are but few laws and every one of them well and 
faithfully executed; and a wise legislator ought to insist upon 
enforcing the laws which we already have rather than encumber 
the statute book with new ones. en I asked my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] yesterday if it were not true in nearly all 
the cases where national banks had become insolvent through 
the mismanagement or defalcation of their officers, that the en- 
forcement of the existing law would have prevented the result, 
he replied that it was. I submit to him, then, that instead of 
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making more laws we should enforce the ones we have, and ee 82,020,000, 000. According to the last accounts they owe 
upon that idea, Mr. Speaker, I shall cast my vote against this | depositors 81. 700,600, 000. Those e put their mone 

b there for just such a time as this. en they come to get it 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I reserve the balance of my time, 
Mr. Speaker, 
We have the conclusion of the debate on this side, 


Mr. COX. 
I believe. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman propose to take 
the floor now? 

Mr. COX. No, sir; but when the time comes to conclude the 
debate I shail yield to the chairman of the committee that re- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iwill reserve my time, though I do 
not know that I shall use it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaksr, I have listened patiently to all this 
discussion, and I must ay with the utmost respect that I have 
been astonished at some of the arguments which have been made. 
The matter seems to me to involve a very piain proposition. A 
director of a bank (and this seems to be the point on which the 
argument hinges) has been decided by every courtof the United 
Statestobea trustee. Heisthetrustee, notonly for the depositors 
but for the stockholders. Now,let me submit a very plain prop- 
osition of law. Here is a trustee who controls funds belonging 
to others. Associated with him are other trustees with similar 
authority and acting in the same capacity. Now, when he comes 
to dealwith this trust fund placed in his hands, is it unreason- 
able to say to him, We will put such arestraint on you that you 
can not use the funds belonging to others until you submit your 
proposition to your cotrustees ”? 

If such a proposition were made as a matter of State law, gen- 
tlemen would readily concede its propriety. But here the prop- 
osition to put restrictions around a trustee so that he shall not 
improper use the funds belo to others is met with the 
objection that such a restriction will embarrass him in his busi- 


ness. 
Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman allow a single sugges- 
tio Ka 


n? 

Mr. COX. I have but a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I venture to say that there is nota line in the 
law books treating bank deposits as trust funds. Such funds are 
the ree, De the , and the bank becomes a debtor to thede- 
positor. That has been decided by every court that has ever 
passed on the question. 

Mr. COX. the gentleman undertake to say that bank 
directors are not trustees? 

Mr. BAILEY. They are trustees for the bank, but not for 
the depositors. 

Mr. COX. Then let me ask the gentleman how it is that the 
liability attaches not only to the stockholders but to the direc- 
tors in case there is any destruction of this trust fund? 

Mr. BAILEY. That results from positive law, not by reason 
of any trusteeship. 

Mr. COX. Let me submit a question to the gentleman from 
Texas, as he has interrupted me: Suppose a director in a bank, 
with the consent of his codirectors, appropriates the funds of 
: 3 to his own use; does the gentleman insist he is not 

e? 

Mr. BAILEY. He would go to the penitentiary, under the 
statute law of the United States. 

Mr.COX. What good does it do to send a man who is insol- 
vent to the penitentiary—o man who has taken the money of 
wanes Beene: That does not return the money. There is the 
trouble. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I rose to occupy only a few moments in 

ressing this point, and I will not occupy further time. I yield 
Tous utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STOOK- 


DALE}. 

Nr STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, the result of the existing 
law is that the depositor has practically no choice as to where 
he will deposit his money. The United States Government laid 
its hand upon and destroyed every State bank wherein the citi- 
zen might have chosen to make his deposits. He is, therefore, 
by the law of the United States driven to deposit his money, if 
at all, in a United States bank. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact 

Mr.STOCKDALE. The gentleman must excuse me; I have 
but four minutes, and I wish to directattention toanother point. 

Now, the Government having furnished these depositories and 
having destroyed the other banks, it should make depositors in 
the United States banks as safe as possible. And the fact that 

ntlemen haying Waste extraordinary privileges, controlling 

nited States banks created in this ways resent any interference 
by the Government with what they call their business is a very 
suspicious circumstance. 

Not long ago the national banks of the country owed the de- 


they are answered that the bank can not pay them; and it goes 
on dealing with their money. Other banks answer that the 
president or the cashier has squandered the money 

Mr. KYLE. “Borrowed” it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Borrowed“ the money, as my colleague 
suggests; and the cashier and president, when the depositors want 
to see them, are in Canada or Kamskatka! 

Now, I say—and this isall I want to on ere the United States 
ought to enlarge, as proposed in this bill, the restrictions upon 
these people, so that they will not be able to accept the deposits 
of their fellow-citizens and then loan them to themselves, lose 
them in hae sa and then flee the country, leaving nobody 
responsible. This enlargement of the present restriction hurts 
no honest man, but bears heavily upon onest men. 

If depositors have not now sufficient safeguards, if the officers 
appointed by the Government to look into these institutions 
have neglected their duty, so that officersof the bank have been 
enabled to speculate with the money received from depositors 
and then when the money has been called for have been found 
wanting, it is wise to enlarge the restriction so that the direct- 
ors or executive committees of banks in such cases may not 
complacently answer that the cashier and the president have 
done the mischief and have absentedthemselves. The directors 
should make themselves responsible for these transactions con- 
nected with the loaning of money, should put the matter upon 
record, so that they may be called upon to answer for the use or 
misuse of the money of the people. 

The people who deposited their money in these banks can not 
go and look after the management of the institutions. They do 
not want to be told, whenthey go for their money and expect to 
receive it, that it has been squandered or stolen. Whena man 
goes for his money to meet the circumstances of such a time as 
this, or to meet sickness or business engagements, or is out of 
employment—and most of the depositors are small ones—they 
wang to be told, “Here is your money,” or told why it is not 
there. 

Therefore it is the duty of the Government—not oniy good 
policy to pass the bill promoted by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cox], but I concede it to be the absolute duty of the 
Government, when it is responsible for these institutions, to se- 
cure to the people who deposit their money in them the right to 
receive their money on demand, or when they want it, and they 
ought not to be answered that the Government officers are in- 
efficient. That is in fact the strongest argument I have heard 
for the passage of the bill, that the Government officials and in- 
spectors of banks have failed to discharge their duties. Let us 

ut it somewhere where they can not fail to discharge their 
uties. ; 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this bill there 
have been some amendments offered to it, merely to change the 
verbiage, and I thought they would be considered with the bill. 
But to reach all the amendments, and to avoid any confusion on 
that point, I offer the bill which I now send to the desk as asub- 
stitute for the pending bill. There is no change in the bill, I 
will state to the House, except that it includes the various 
amendments indicated. The word ‘ director” is in, and the 
other amendments, and the same exception to the ability of 
the men who borrow money. Thereisalsoanamendment which 
was offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] which 
includes the idea that this provision of law now in force shall be 
continued, that no ones draw from the bank beyond the legal 
limit. I do not ask for the reading of the substitute now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think the substitute had better be read. 
We are to have further discussion, and some of us may like to 
consider and discuss the amendments proposed in the substitute 
if there are any material changes. 

Mr. COX. I can explain them to the gentleman in a few mi 
ments—in less time than it would take to read the bill. - 

You take the bill, on page 3,line14. After the word “ unpaid” 
insert the words by the aforesaid party.” On the same page, 
line 16, after the word require“ insert or permit.” Onspage 
1, line 4, after the word ‘ vice-president” insert directors.” 
Then there is also an amendmentoffered by the gentleman from 
Missouri on e 1, line 12, after the word“ quorum“ insert 
“and then not in excess of the amount now allowed by law.“ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to enter an amendment to the sub- 
stitute by striking out the word directors,” in the fourth line 
of the first section, so if the House should desire to adopt the 
substitute there may be a test vote on that particular point. 

eMr. HAINER of Nebraska. I desire to offer three amend- 
ments to the pending bill, which I send to the desk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MONTGOMERY). Thereisan 


amendment already pending, the substitute and an amendment 
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to the substitute. Is the amendment proposed to a pending 
amendment? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No, sir; these are new sections 
to be added to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They are not in order at this 


time. 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I simply desire them to be pend- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But there are as many pending 
as can be at this time, under the rules. 

Mr. HATNER of Nebraska. Then I give notice that I will 
offer them when it is in order to do so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will not be in order to offer them at all, 
because the previous question is to operate upon the bill at 3 
o'clock, and before any of the amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, Then I move them as an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would not be in order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The amendments are now pending as far as 
they are admissible under the rules. 

Mr. COX. I ae the remainder of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If my colleague desires the time to 
which I am entitled I will also yield it to him, so that he will 
have a quarter of an hour at his disposal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. CANNON] 
has kindly yielded me the portion of time, also, to which he is 
entitled. 

If I can get the attention of the House I will endeavor to ex- 
plain, briefly, this bill. The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency,in reporting the proposition, have shown no disposition 
whatever to embarrass or cripple in any way the operation of the 
national banking laws. On the contrary, it is the 0 pee of this 
committee that the propositions contained in this bill are very 
reasonable and can work no harm or injury to anyone who is 
engaged in honest and legitimate banking business; and that 
they are such as will meet the approval, generally, of those en- 

ed in the national banking business. 

o Comptrollers of the Currency, one, Mr. Lacey, known to 
every member of this House, as he was formerly a member of 
this , the other, the late Comptroller, Mr. HEPBURN, have 
8 fieall recommended to Congress the adoption of the pro- 
vision which has been reported in this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will pardon me, They do 
not recommend the inclusion of the directors. They expressly 
declare that that should not be included. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. HEPBURN did recommend that directors 
be allowed to borrow upon the same terms as other persons. I 
will read from the report of 1892, by Mr. HEPBURN, page 41: 


There is no reason why a director should not borrow money of his bank 
upon the same terms and conditions that other patrons are accommodated. 
ere is every reason why he should not take advantage of bis position to 
secure better rates or 358 accommodations than his bank equities enti- 
tle him to. Officers of a bank should not be fllowed to borrow money by 
overdrawing their accounts, by putting tickets in the cash, by discounting 
thetr own notes, or by discounting their business paper, or in any way except 
by application to the board of directors; and a law regulating such loans 
would be a wise enactment. - 


That is the recommendation of Mr. HEPBURN. 
Comptroller Lacey went much further. In his report of 1891, 
page 31, he said: 


The Comptroller, therefore, takes this opportunity to recommend that the 
active oMicers of a bank be excluded from incurring liabilities to the asso- 
ciation with which they are connected, and that the direct and indirect lia- 
bilities of a director be confined to 20 en cent of the ee ape leaving 
the limitations contained in section United States Re Statutes in- 
tac! 


t. 
The Comptroller is also of the opinion that the publication of the liabili- 
ties of officers and directors would afford a valuable safeguard— 


Just such publication as is required by this bill. 

Comptroller Lacey makes this further statement, to which I 
wish every member of this House to give attention, because we 
all know that Mr. Lacey was a very conservative officer, who so 
ably managed the business of his office during his term that he 
was called to the head of one of the largest banks in the city of 
Chicago, and now occupies that position as a national banker. 

Mr. Lacey says: 

The active officers of the bank, who are charged with the custody of its 
assets and the handling of its funds, should not, in my opinion, per- 
mitted to appear as borrowers or become in any way liable to the associa- 
tion with which they are connected. 

That is the recommendation of one of the ablest Comptrollers 
of the Currency we ever had, that the officers should not borrow 
anything from the banks. * 

r. Lacey further says: 


While this ht work hardship in exceptional cases, it would, withdut 
doubt, add greatly to the security of the creditors of the bank as a whole. 
It would be unwise to forbid an association to loan to or discount for its 
several directors, as they are 8 selected from among the leadii g 
men in the various branches of business, for the reason that they possess 


inf which is of t 
eare tn te ante ee ee ee PADa ofere hy a 

These two gentlemen, therefore, have substantially recom- 
mended the provisions of this bill. 

It has been asserted by members upon this floor that you can 
not prevent stealing by whatever safeguards you may throw 
around these institutions. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that the persons who are 
elected presidents and cashiers of banks are persons who donot 
belong to the criminal classes. They are persons who at the 
time of their election occupy high positions and enjoy good 
reputations for honesty and integrity. 

And in every case of a bank failure, it will be found that where 
the dereliction occurred through borrowing on the part of the 
president or officers of the bank, that the borrowing began by the 
taking of small amounts which were invested in speculative en- 
terprises, under the supposition at the time that the loans would 
be returned to the bank, and that they were safe ones. 

Such a venture proved unprofitable, and they had to borrow 
again and again until they had loaded the bank down with paper 
that was worthless. Now, if this bill had been in operation when 
the Maverick Bank was organized, and when the bank in Cincin- 
nati known as Harper’s Bank failed, or when the bank at Indian- 
apolis recently failed, and the bank at Philadelphia, where the 
officers had operated largely on the funds of the bank, there 
would have been no failure in those cases—— 

Mr. BAILEY. And if you enforce the present laws, there 
would be none. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, there would; for the reason that these 
transactions of the officers would have been reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency would have caused an investigation to be made, which 
would have begun at a time before the case was hopeless, while 
the bank was still solvent, and while the loans could have been 
at least partially made good. But having been concealed, as 
they are permitted to be under the present law (notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the gentleman from Texas), from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and from the officer of the United States 
charged with the investigation of those accounts, these persons 
went on from bad to worse, until inevitable calamity overtook 
them. These restrictions are not imposed for the purpose of 
cepressing Soke now engaged in banking, but in the interests 
of the banks and the depositors in national banks. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen to the fact that the 
supervision of national banks, under the laws which have been 
passed by Congress to secure supervision, being so much more 
stringent than the laws governing State banks and banking or- 
ganizations under the laws of the several States, the percentage 
of failures of national banks is much less than of banks organized 
under the laws of the States. This fact is attributable to the se- 
verer investigations, to the better supervision, to the better pro- 
visions of luw throwing restrictions around the officers of the na- 
tional banks than are found in the laws of the States in regard 
to the officers of those State banks. If time permitted, I could 
point out from statistics furnished by the Comptrollers of the 
Currency numerous instances showing that the percentage of 
loss was vastly less under the national banking system than in 
the banks of discount under the Siate laws. 

Now, some gentlemen have complained that this bill will em- 
barrass the operations of the banks. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] has stated that large transactions are 
immediately done in the banks, and that they can not call the 
board together. In all such cases as that the board of finance, 
or the discount board, could always be on hand to anticipate 
this, and it need not consist of more than three persons. It is 
no hardship, when hundreds of thousandsof dollars in contracts 
are to be made, for this committee, the trustees, to be there to 
see that the proper ouri is pas up. You propose to leave 
that to the president himself, who may lend money to himself, 
and we say they should have a committee on discounts to see 
whether the security he offers is sufficient. 

All that this bill requires is that he should submit that to 
somebody else; thata committee of the board of directors should 
pass upon it; that the fact should be entered upon the record of 
the board of directors at the next meeting, and that the fact dis- 
closed by that statement should be returned to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, so that he could have knowledge of it, and it 
there was any wrong done by the officers of the bank the Comp- 
troller could call a halt before it was too late. 

I do not believe that persons interested in the national bank- 
ing business have offered any opposition to this bill. It passed 
this House in the last Congress. I have received no letter from 
any banking institution objecting to one line of it, and I do not 
know that any member of the committee has. It has been pend- 
ing in this House for two or three weeks. It was known to the 
whole country that such a bill was pending, and nonational bank 
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has protested 
sage. 


inst its pa: 


e. I believe they desire its pas- 
It is in the interest of the stockholders and other persons 
interested, those who must be heavy losers in case of any loss, 
because they not only lose their own capital which they have 
ut in as stock, but as much more for which they are liable. 
ey are interested in having the bank honestly managed, and 


they are interested in and desire that every safe of legis- 


lation should be thrown around their interests. 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered now on the bill and pending amendments. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “quorum,” in line 12, insert: 
And then not in excess of the amount now allowed by law.“ 


The amendment was 


agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. There is a substitute pending, which the 
Clerk will now report. 


The substitute was read, as follows: - 
A bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control of andto promote the safety of national 
banks. 


Be tt enacted, etc., That no national banking association shall make any 
its vice-president, its cashier, directors, or any of its 
- agents, servants, or other persons in its em- 
ploy until the position to make such a loan, stating the amount, terms, 
—41 security offered therefor shall have been submitted in writing by the 
on desiring: the same to a meeting of the board of directors of such 
ng ass: tion, or of the executive committee of such board, if any, 
and accepted and approved by a majority of those present constituting a 
quorum, and then not in excess of the amount now allowed by law. At 
such meeting the person making such application shall not be present. The 
said acceptance and approval shall be made by a resolution, which resolu- 
tion s be voted upon by all present at such meeting, answering to their 
names as called, and a record of such Vote shail be kept and state sepa- 
rately tre names of all the persons voting in favor of such resolution, and 
of all persons vot against the same, and how each of such persons voted. 
In case such pro tion shall be submitted to the executive committee, the 
resolution and its vote thereon shall beread at the next meeting of the board 
of directors and entered at length in the minutes of such directors’ meet- 
ing. No such association shall permit its president, its vice-president, its 
cashier, or any of its directors, or any of its clerks, tellers, rep gg Ry 
agents, servants, or other persons in its employ to become liable to it by 
reason of overdrawn account. 

Src. 2 That every president, vice-president, director, cashier, teller, clerk, 
or agent of any such association who knowingly violates section one of this 
act, or who or abets any officer, clerk, or agent in such violation, 
shall be deemed golly of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not more than 
five years, or by both. 

SEC. 3. That each report of every national banking association made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency in accordance with the provisions of section 
fifty-two hundred and eleven of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall exhibit in a schedule to be added thereto, under such classifications 
and in such forms as the Comptroller of the Currency may direct, the 
amount of debts due or to become due to such association from its presi- 
dent, vice-president, each of its directors, and from its cashier and any of 
its clerks, tellers, bookkeepers, agents, servants, or other personsin its em- 
ploy, as principals, indorsers, „5 or otherwise, in a sepa- 
rate item from the other assets of d bank, and shall also state, sepa- 
rately, the amount of all debts to such association which are past due and 
remain unpaid by the aforesaid parties: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this act shall require or be deemed to require or permit the publication 
of such schedule of the debts due or to became due to such aaeuclation from 
each of its directors or officers or employés in any statement published in a 
newspaper as now required by law. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
offers an amendment to the substitute, which the Clerk will re- 


rt. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out directors.“ 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. DINGLEY, 
and the S er declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. Lask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 50, noes 60; so the 
amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to thesub- 
stitute. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 45; so the 
substitute was adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the amended bill. 

The question being taken, the bill was ordered to be engrossed’ 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi, by unanimous consent, obtained 
indefinite leave of absence on account of sickness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker. I move that 


the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
re of considering bills on the Union Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DocKERY in the chair. 


PRINTING BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of business on the Union Calendar. The 
Clerk will report the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2650) provi for the public prin and bini and 
aistribudion of public 8 PR one Syn g 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, section 55. line 9, instead of six” insert “seven;” so as to read, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two copies,” etc. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment increases the usual number printed of these documents to 
1,782. The amendment was offered by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. TAYLOR]. The object of the gentleman is that these 
extra hundred copies may go to the Clerk’s document room, and 
if a document room is to be retained these copies will be re- 
quired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. My understanding is, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman in charge of the bill is willing that this 
amendment shall be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In section 55. line 17, and also in same section, line 22, each, after the word 
* copies insert to each designated depository and State and Territorial 
library, one copy.“ 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is to provide that State libraries and libraries not desig- 
nated as depositories of public documents may have copies of 
these documentsin the first instance that they may not have to 
wait until the documents are bound, as they prefer totake them 
and bind them themselvesrather than to wait until they become 
practically useless. The demand for this provision is made by 
substantially all the State libraries and large public libraries 
throughout the country, and I trust the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing will make no objection to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, 1 hope 
very much that this amendment will not be adopted. I wish to 
discuss itfora moment. This amendment was first suggested 
by a librarian in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The suggestion comes to me from Michi- 
gan, from several librarians. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The suggestion to the gen- 
tleman may come from Michigan, but originally it comes from 
Indiana. In other words, it is a machine-made amendment. I 
hold in my hand several letters from New York, Texas, and other 
States, all stereotyped, sent out on the suggestion of one iibra- 
rian in the State of Indiana, who, I understand, is a very estima- 
ble lady. Of course that does not detract from the merit of the 
suggestion, but I am satisfied that this amendment is unneces- 
sary. It provides for an increase of 500 copies of each reportand 
document printed by Congress. Now, what is the objectof this 
increase? It is to give to each public library an unbound copy 
of each one of these documents and reports. The law 8 
gives them bound copies, but this proposes to give them also un- 
bound copies. I do not think that is necessary. There is some 
ground for the complaint that they do not get the bound copies 
as promptly as they ought to get them, but if this bill 
they will find that they will get the bound copies as soon as they 
are ordered bound by Congress. Thus the difficulty now com- 
plained of, that these libraries get these documents a year or two 
after ne Bree printed, will be obviated. 

Mr. WEADOC. They would be glad to get the unbound 
copies and bear the expense of binding them, rather than wait 
so long for the bound copies. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand the com- 
laint which the gentleman makes; and it has been well founded 
eretofors. The Printing Office has been one or two years be- 

hind in printing the reserve copies. But if this bill passes, that 
difficulty will be removed. Heretofore the Printing Office has 
been unable to print the reserve, because there was no provision 
for the prompt preparation of the index. This bill providesa 
system of indexing and cataloguing which will enable the Public 
Printer tofurnish this reserve without delay, because the regular 
number and the reserve will be printed at the same time. At 
present this isnot done, and hence the delay. Under the system 
now 1 N the entire 1,682 copies known as the usual num- 
ber” will be 


printed at once, insteid of being held back as now. 
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Mr. PICKLER. How would it be possible to obtain these 
books as soon as they are published? Can the Printing Office 
do the work? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why not? 

Mr. PICKLER. Why do they not do it now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am stating the reason 
why this reserve has been held back. Under the system of in- 
og heretofore prevailing these volumes have been held back 
untilthe close of Congress, awaiting the preparation of theindex. 
This bill provides a system by which the indexing can be expe- 
dited, so that all the copies can be ted at one time. 

It has been stated that the li would prefer to receive 
their copies unbound. I am perfectly willing there shall be in- 
serted in the bill a provision allowing them the privilege of 
taking the unbound copies and binding them themselves, if they 
wish to do so. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Lam perfectly willing they 
shall exercise their discretion in that way. Let them signify to 
the Public Printer at the of a session, or before it be- 
gins, whether the copies are desired bound or unbound. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. PICKLER. As I understand, bound copies can be pur- 
chased under this bill at cost price. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Precisely; anyone can ob- 
tain them in that way. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
modify his amendment so as to give these librarians the option of 
taking these copies bound or unbound, there will be no objection. 
But I do insist that we ought not to give them the documents in 
both forms. This is no small item—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Has the gentleman made any estimate as to 
the cost of furnishing these libraries extra copies bound? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have an estimate from 
the Public Printer, in which he states that if this amendment 
which has been circulated among members—an amendmentcom- 
ing, as I understand, from these different librarians—be adopted, 
it will cost just $37,500 additional. Now, I say this is too much 
to add to the cost of our printing in order to give these libraries 
two copies of the same document. 

Mr. ADOCK. We donot want tosupply each library with 
two copies; and it certainly will cost less to furnish unbound 
copies than bound copies. 

r. EVERETT. If the amendment “et should be 
adopted would there not be some saving cost of binding? 
a 5 of Tennessee. re would be, unques- 

mably. 

Mr. EVERETT. Will the chairman of the Printing Com- 
mittee [Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee] p himself (if I may 
so say) that these librarians shall receive their unbound copies 
as soon as other Rope receive theirs? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. COOPER] has prepared an amendment Sgt lac, Bag 
point suggested by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
sai | and that amendment I will not object to. 

I desire now tocomplete my statement with regard to this mat- 
ter. In the Fifty-first Congress (I am sorry Lhave not the statistics 
of the Fifty-second Congress) there were printed of House reports 
4,058, of House executive documents 764, and of House miscel- 
laneous documents 398, making 5,220 of reports and documents. 
In the Senate there were printed 2,624 reports, 314 executive 
documents, and 349 eous documents, making 3,287 re- 

rts and documents for the Senate, and making the aggregate 

‘or both Houses 8,507. 

oe the hammer fell] 

r. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was going to say in re- 
ply, if the gentleman will permit me, that if we carry the amend- 
ment it effect the publication of a very much larger number 
of copies. He will see by an examination that it is an enormous 
amount of increase. 

But I understand the gentleman from Michigan has modified 
his amendment, and I ask that it be read. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will send to the desk the modified amend- 
ment, withdrawing the first one I offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 55, line 17, and also in the same section, line 22, after the word 


5 ee ages insert: 

“To each public depository and State or Territorial library one copy, said 
bay joer Rd library to d te to the Public Printer before the be 
of whether they a bound or unbound copy. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ihave noobjection to that 
amendment and I think there will be none to it generally. 
Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman,I desire to obtain some in- 


formation with regard to ey question from oe 8 7 of 
urpas to make an inquiry © gen- 
of the ill, and by receiving the information 


this committee. 
tleman in charge 


doubiless other members will be furnished with it at the samo 
time. We all know what State and Territorial libraries” are 
without asking, but we may not have a very clear conception as 
to what is meant by the term ‘ designated 5 I wish 
then to know of the gentleman in charge of the bill, or some 
other gentleman, who and what libraries, and how many, are 
designated libraries or depositories, and by what authority they 
have been so designated; also whether they are equally distrib- 
uted among the States? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are equally dis- 
tributed, because each depository is designated by the member 
of Congress or by law. ou have aright to name a depository 
or depositories in your district. That is aright which all of the 
members have. 

Mr. COFPEEN. Then, may each member as he comes to 
Congress designate new depositories, or is he bound by the old 
list? May he, in other words, add new ones to the old list, or 
change the list? II so, how is it limited as to number? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Each member of Congress, if the 
gentleman from Tennessee will permit me to answer the question, 
receives at the boginning of each session of Congress, if not more 
N a notice from the Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. From the superintendent 
of documents in the Interior Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana 3 Well, through the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He receives à blank, which he has to fill 
out, in which he specifies the names of the public libraries to 
which the documents may be sent, and they are then called des- 
ignated depositories; that is to say, they are designated by the 
member of 3 

Mr. COFFEEN. This is getting at the pont I desire. But 
let me ask further: Is there any limit as to how many deposito- 
ries may be designated, and if so, how is the limitation fixed? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. My understanding is that there are 
ten in each district. 

Mr. COFFEEN. In each Congressional district? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. That is my recollection. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Thatis satisfactory, and I shall support the 


bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Let us have a vote on the 
pending amendment. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment of Mr. WEADOCK was again read. 

The amendment was eed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of In I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
— pao: 55, paragraph 1, in line 15, insert “to the Clerk's document room, 

co Wy 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, that amendment is 
in line with the amendment already agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is correct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I have an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend section 55 by inserting after the words full enh in line 3, the 
words and in binding documents the Public Printer sha re 3 
to those that are to be distributed to libraries and to d ated deposi- 


tories.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is satisfactory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. J offer another amendment, which 
is also in line with the amendments previously agreed to. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In paragraph 2, line 22, insert to the Clerk's document room, 20 copies.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have an- 
other amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In paragraph 2, page 20, in line 24, in place of the words “ono thousand and 
eighty-two” ert one thousand four hundred and forty-two.“ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. That is in line with the amend- 
ment . and is necessary on account of the in- 
creased number. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill by sec- 
tions, read as follows: 

Sec. 55. There shall be printed of each Senate and House public bill and 
joint, concurrent, and simple resolution 625 copies, which shall be distrib- 
uted as follows: To Senate document room, 225 copies; office of Secretary 
of Senate, 15 papies House document room, 385 copies. There shall be 
pona of each te and House private bill 250 copies, which shall be dis- 

Ibuted as follows: To Senate document room, 135 copies; to Secre 
Senate, 15 copies; House document room, 100 copies. 
shall be construed to mean all bills for the relief of 
granting pensions, and bills removing political disabilities. bills and 
resolutions shall be printed in bill form, and unless specially ordered by 
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either House shall only be printed when referred to a committee, when re- 


ported back, and after their passage by either House. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I offer another amendment, which 
Isend to theClerk’s desk. That amendment is also in line with 
those previously to. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In section 56, line 3, insert m place of “ twenty-five.” 

In line 6 insert to the Clerk’s document room, 25 copies.“ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I have another amendment in the 
same line. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 8 insert "sixty-five" in place of "fifty." 

In line 11 insert to the Clerk's document room, 15 copies.“ 

The achendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend section 56 by inserting, after the words “eighty-five copies,” the 


follo 5 

“and the Public Printer shall print such additional number of 
each Senate and House public Dill, 

as will enable him to send 1 co 


es of 
tion 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in support of that 
amendment I desire to say that I have been appealed toa num- 
ber of times by persons having charge of libraries in different 

ts of the ey to see if a provision could not be inserted 
Th this bill by the aid of which libraries could be supplied with 
what we might designate current bills or current public litera- 
ture 


The ge are now engaged quite extensively in teaching 
litical science in connection with current poison history. 
ose having charge of those classes Or polis cal science have 

written me frequently, and I have been advised that they have 
appealed to other members of the House, to be supplied with 

nding public bills in order that they may intelligently discuss 
the merits of such measures before the classes of students they 
are teaching. This amendment was tes Sera tome by a pro- 
fessor of political science in the Indiana University. It is use- 
less to supply these bills a year or two after they have passed. 
The then be a matter of history, and if they are to be of 
any benefit to these libraries and students of political science 
from current history, they should have them at once, and should 
not be compelled to rely on members of Congress for such supply. 

It is well known that members of Congress are 12 w 
when these appeals are made to them to furnish t material, 
it should not be necessary to make an appeal to them. The 
supply should be made direct from the Pubiic Printer to these 
libraries, in order that they may be had for use, and it should 
not be necessary for them to write to members to procure them 
under the methods now in vogue. 

I offer this amendment in good faith, not for the purpose of 
weakening or detracting from the provisions of the bill, and 
those with whom I have corresponded are anxious that this bill 
should pass substantially as it now stands; that it shall not be at 
all crippled in such a way as to defeat the bill; but this is one of 
the measures which they insist is important and should be in- 
corporated in the bill. š 

. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that bills that are enacted into law shall be sent to these li- 
braries, or pending bills? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. All bills, as they come from the 
printer; every bill. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You mean that every bill introduced 
shall be sent to these libraries. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The resolution provides that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I did not hear it read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that my friend is in sympathy with this bill generally, but I 

k that it would be a mistake to adopt the amendment. It 
provides that every bill introduced into either House of Con- 
gress of a public ter shall be sent to these public libra- 
ries or des: ted depositories. That will increase enormously 
the expense of printing these bills. If my friend would provide 
in his amendment simply for bills reported favorably to the two 
Houses, there might be some merit in it; but theidea of sending 
a copy of every public bill introduced is very objectionable, and i 
think unnecessary. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama, Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 


Mr.COBB of Alabama. How many bills are there introduced 


on an average in each Congress? 

Mr. RI SON of Tennessee. I can give the gentleman 
that information. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And how many of them are enacted 
into law? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can give him that also. 

Looking at page 52 of this celebrated report, that contains 
everything that is worth knowing, I find that there were intro- 
duced in the House in the Fifty-first Congress, bills of all char- 
acter, 14,350; in the Senate, 5,393: 19,623 bills intro- 
duced. (I have not got the number of bills introduced in the 
last Congress.) I have not got the number of public bills intro- 
duced in the Fifty-first Congress, but there were about 5,000 or 
6,000 public bills. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Is notby far the greater number of 
those private bills? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have justsaid that there 
were about 5,000 or 6,000 public bills. Now, of all these public 
bills introduced in the Pifty-first Congress, 611 bills became laws, 
and 1,579 private bills, making 2,190 private and public bills out of 
19,623; or a little over9 percentof those introduced became laws. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And to send all of these bills to these 
libraries would be furnishing them with useless rubbish of just 
how many bills? : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It would be the difference 
between 20,000 and 2,000, and would be just so much waste paper 
that would not be worth anything except to throw in the waste- 
paper baskets. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these public libraries can get these bills 
whenever they want them. All they have to do is to address a 
postal card to a member of Congress and he will be ready and 
eager to reply, as he can, without money and without cost, 
one of these bills to whoever asks for it. You can always get 
them, for they are carried out in cartloads, andit seems to me 
that the amendment ought not to be agreed to. And, further- 
more, whenever any of these original bills are of great public in- 
terest there is always a resolution or order in one House or the 
other to print extra copies, and that is the way that the extra 


demand is always met. I insist, therefore, that this amendment 
ought not to be agreed to. And now Idesire permission to have 
a short letter ay < 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. ask unanimous consent 
for an extension of time to have this letter read, because it is 
from the president of the American Library Association, and the 
object I have in having it read is to show that while these little 
libraries, and I mean that in no disrespect—these State and 
county libraries—have sent this vast number of publications here, 
machine made, when the American Library Association, thro 
its president, Mr. Larned, has, in this letter addressed to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Printing, stated that the 
libraries of the United States are content with this bill as it is. 
I ask to have the letter read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUFFALO, N. Y., September 22, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: I write, on behalf of the American Library Association, to ex- 

prees its urgent desire for favorable action in Congress on the bill now — 

g which relates to the printing and distribution of . — documents. 

t may be fairly claimed that the public libraries of the country 

im this matter the public interest. Itis only through the agency 

braries that the publications of the Gove mment can reach the greater num- 

ber of the people to whom they will be beneficial. Their distribution through 
other agencies is necessarily limited in com 

Not many persons can have had so much experience of the defects of the 

system under which public documents are ted and distributed 


urgent need of its punapa 
that effect, and it is equally the petition of the great public whom they serve. 

We pray for the adoption of the bill without amendments that will ch 0 
its essential provisions, and ally for those parts of it which pro 
forthe 8 and indexing of public documents, and for their distri- 
5 5 to th nat ter 

e subject has an ce to the country t grows greater every 

‘ear, and its treatment by proper legislation has already been deferred too 


ng. 
Respectfully, 
y J. N. LARNED, 
President American Library Association, 


Hon. J. D. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman of Committee on Printing. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I concur in every 
word of that letter, and I would not by any act of mine delay for 
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a moment the passage of this bill. Many of its features are ex- 
cellent and necessary, and I think it ought to pass. But there is 
nothing in that letter adverse tothe suggestion made by me, and 
I doubt not that if the attention of the writer was called to my 
suggestion he would concur in it. My friend from Tennessee 
who has this bill in charge objects to these circular letters sent 
out from the various libraries recommending this amendment, 
and says that they are ‘‘ machine made.” 

It is true, sir, that the State librarian of the State of Indiana 
has called general attention to the subject; but librarians are 
not persons who would be likely to sign statements, or recom- 
mendations, or petitions addressed to members of Congress with- 
out knowing their contents; and the fact that so many librarians 
have joined in this recommendation—I have before me at least 
a dozen from different parts of the country—ought to weigh very 
strongly in favor of the amendment. It is true that these rec- 
ommendations are all in the same language, but they are all in- 
telligently directed to the point, and suey oxic the uniform 
view that this bill should be amended in partic 8 

Now, a word in reference to the suggestion which has been 
made as to the possibility of the libraries getting these docu- 
ments through members of Congress. Many of these libraries 
and depositories are in the principal cities of the country where 
important newspapers are edited and printed, able newspapers, 
papers which formulate public opinion, and which, in the end, 
make law. If the public is to rely, as it must rely, upon the 
newspapers for its information concer pending measures, 
then it will not do to ask the news Be itor to wait until he 
can correspond with his member o ngress, and until he can 
get comes of bills by the slow processof correspondence through 

e mails. 

A bill may have passed the House, it may be a 
ure, it may be that if attention had been called to those objec- 
tionable features it could not have passed the House. Now, if 
that bill could be delivered atonce from the hands of the printer 
to the public libraries, where the newspapers could have access 
to it, very 5 good might result. One of the com- 
plaints of the existing state of things comes to me from the editor 
of a very able newspaper, himself an ex-librarian, and his views 
are in line with the suggestions which I have just thrown out. 
If these bills are worth printing, if the object is to give the 
public a knowledge of the proceedings of Congress, then they 
should be disposed of in sucha way as to reach the public promptly. 

Complaint is made, Mr. Chairman, that public documents are 
rotting away in the cellars and warehouses of the Government. 
We have no difficulty in getting documents printed, we have 
considerable difficulty in finding room to store them. This 
amendment looks toward the distribution of these documents 
throughout the country, toward putting them into the hands of 
the people, where they may be instructive and useful, and itseems 
to me that it isa matter in which the public are largely inter- 
ested. It should be remembered also that my amendment pro- 
vides that these bills and documents shall be sent only to those 
depositories and public libraries which express a desire to have 


em. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman,I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. WARNER was read, as follows: 

After the words each“ insert bill favorably reported to the House, 
with the report thereon.“ 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, the want that has been de- 
scribed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] is a genu- 
ine one and a constantly increasing one. The suggestion that it 
can be met by permitting persons in any part of the country desir- 
ing these documents—editors, scholars, public men engaged in 
discussion to write to their Congressmen to send them copies of 
such bills as they have seen described in the newspapers is a 
suggestion which is practically of no value at all. hen a man 
wants a copy of a certain bill he wants it at the time that want 
occurs to him; and, what is more, any one e ed in the dis- 
cussion of panne questions needs to have upon his desk what 
bills are be discussed, in order that he may choose from them 
those to which he desires to pay particular attention. 

On the other hand, while the object of the gentleman from 
Indiana is entirely good, I fear that it would be defeated if the 
provision were inserted in the shape he has proposed, for this 
reason. If five thousand or ten thousand bills are piled upon 
the desk of each librarian throughout the country the result 
will be that no man will be able to find in that mass of rubbish 
just what he may desire. 

If on the other hand we wait until the bills have been sifted 
by the committees of the Houses and put into a position where 

ey stand some ghost of a chance to be enacted into law, and if 
then we provide that there shall be forwarded to these deposi- 
tories copies of the bills favorably reported, together with the 
reports made upon them, those libraries will receive everything 


rnicious meas- 


thatis of public moment and they will not have what is useful 
and valuable drowned under an avalanche of matter so great as 
to 3210 them from finding what they do want. They will have 
the bills reported 5 with the reports for and 

them. I therefore move amendment, which I believe to be 
not merely conducive to a great saving of 5 but to a still 
3 extent conducive to the efficiency of the means proposed 
or enlightening the public. 

Mr. WAUGH. The gentleman’samendment, as I understand 
it, puts the matter in this way: That each library will receivea 
copy of every bill that is favorably reported, together with the 
report of the committee. I understood the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] simply to provide that 
they should receive copies of all bills introduced. Now I sub- 
mit to my colleague whether the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WARNER] is not much better? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. ile I do not agree that my origi- 
nal contention was not the correct one, yet in the hope that I may 

et something by assenting to this amendment, 5 that 
may not get anything if I do not, I accept the amendment sug- 
gested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Andthe Public Printer shall print such additional number of copies of each 
Senate and House public bill, joint, concurrent and simple resolution, as 
will enable him to send one copy of each bill favorably reported to either 
House, with the report thereon, to each State and Territorial library and to 
each depository of public documents which shall notify him prior to the con- 
vening of each Congress of its desire to receive them. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am notcertain but 
that the amendment of my friend from New Vork [Mr. WARNER] 
may cut out the most important bills introduced here, if you 
take into consideration the educational effect to be obtained from 
circulating these documents among these libraries. This may 
sound like a paradoxical proposition, but it is not. Let me state 
the reason for the remark. It frequently happens that bills in- 
troduced here Congress after Congress, are reported upon ad- 
versely; but the idea or principle contained in those measures 
grows in strength year by year, until after awhile a majority re- 
portis obtained. 

Let me give an illustration. I have introduced at this session 
a bill to levy an income tax. Bills of similar purport have been 
introduced here session after session. I have no doubt in the 
world that the bill introduced by me will be reported upon ad- 
versely; but that in the course of time an income tax will be 
levied in this country is to me no more a matter of doubt than 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. 

Mr. WAUGH. Would not sucha bill with the adverse report 
upon it go to these libraries under the amendment now pending? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No, sir. My understanding is that 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York is confined to 
bills reported favorably. 

Mr. WAUGH. Les; I believe the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I think the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is a good one. I would like 
to incorporate his idea in my amendment; and if further differ- 
ence of opinion on this question can be obviated in that way, I 
am willing that the word favorable,” be struck out and that all 
bills reported be circulated as provided in the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was about to give another illus- 
tration of the proposition I had laid down. inorities are not 


always in the wrong by a great deal. 

A TEMBER. “ Not by a large majority.” ughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me givean illustration on that 
point, which every lawyerin Missouri knows to be true. Twenty 
years ago Thomas A. Sherwood was elected one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Missouri. During his occupancy of that 
position he has rendered more dissenting opinions than any 
other man who has ever sat upon that bench the same length of 
time; and he has lived to see a majority of the dissenting opin- 
ions he has rendered become the majority opinions of that court, 
with the approval of the lawyers and the people of the State. 
So, there are plenty of bills introduced here which, at the time 
of their introduction, may not have more than one man in favor 
of them; yet they tny be right. 

Mr. WAUGH. I think the gentleman’s point is well taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you give the people a chance to 
take these bills and digest them and study them, the man who 
to-day is right by himself, will some years from now be found to 
be right with the majority at his back, 

Here the hammer fell. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to understand how the 

entleman from Indiana desires his proposition to be stated. 
The Chair understood the gentleman to accept—— 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The parliamentary status of the 
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matter is this: I accepted the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, not observing at the time that the word“ favorable“ 
was included in that amendment. The gentleman, however, 
agrees as I do, that the word be struck out, so that the amend- 


ment may apply to all bills reported. 

Mr. DIN Y. That brings the matter back puey where 
it started, because all bills must be reported back either favora- 
bly or adversely. i 

veral MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. COFFEEN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
has brought out a correct point; I had the same thing in my 
mind. We now come around to the provision that all public 
bills, whether reported favorably or unfavorably, shall under 
this provision be sent out; and when we take into consideration 
the fact that all bills referred to committees should be reported 
back, we have no advance at all; we are where we started. We 
are providing for vast expenses in piling on the tables of each 
designated depository five or six thousand documents at every 
session, according to the statistics given by the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But the majority of bills re- 
ferred are not reported back at all; they die in committee. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I was about saying, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
contemplated that all bills will be reported back, and I think 
the committee that does its duty will report them back. That 
is as I ynderstand the situation. 

But I shall oppose the amendment in either case, certainly in 
the present case. I take this ground, that it is the duty of the 
Congressman to look after the interests of his district. I take 
the ground that if he does not do it properly he will be remanded 
2 private life and a better man sent here. That ought to be 

one. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: How will the member send the bills to his constituents 
when he has not got the bills to send? 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, that is a practical question. 
If the supply already printed and remaining in the document 
room is exhausted, then the argument on that point would be 
good. But when there is ordinarily a surplus every time we 
send out for them we need not make provision for printing more, 
and increase the expense for such a purpose until the usual sur- 
plus as now printed is exhausted. 

Iam inclined to take the view of this matter taken by the 
chairman of our Printing Committee; and for the additional 
reason when we remember that it is the two Houses of Congress 
which these documents, pertaining to Congressional action, are 
designed primarily to benefit. They are for the benefit and con- 
venience of the members of the House and Senate in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and so far as their distribution to the pub- 
lic is concerned they ought to be distributed through the mem- 
bers themselves. 

In that way our people can judge of what is going on and 
what ought to be done, and they can be sent tointerested parties, 
and our Congressmen can be expected to discharge that duty 
on all imporlant bills, even before the committees report. 
Again, we have provided already at considerable expense that 

ial galleries and special opportunities shall be afforded for 
the great public press of the country, which has great privileges 
accorded to it, so they can observe what is done on this floor. 
They are not required to await the action of the committees, but, 
even on the immediate presentation of a bill, they are expected 
to give the public information. They are anxious to do it, be- 
cause in serving the public they are serving their own interests. 
Therefore, I favor the arrangementsuggested by the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, and that this distribution be made through 
the membership of the House. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. To meet the technical dif- 
ficulty which has been raised, I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
to modify his amendment by inserting the words, all bills re- 

rted back, where the reports go on the Calendars of the 

ouse.” Of course, if they are simply understood to be techni- 
cally reported, or not reported, they will not be placed on the 
Calendars. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I will accept the suggestion and 
modify the amendment accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the words “ eighty-five copies,” in section 56, insert the following: 

“And the Public Printer shall print such additional number of copies of 
each Senate and House public bill, joint, concurrent, and simple resolution 
as will enable him to send one copy of each bill reported to either House, 


and all bills reported back, where the reports go on the Calendar with the 
reports thereon, to each State and Territorial library,” etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like con- 
sent to recur to section 55 again. The Clerkread sohastily that 
a couple of amendments were omitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to recurring to the sec- 
tion indicated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In h section 55, on page 20, line 29, insert, after the word 
“coples, te ey Clerk’s document room, 360 copies.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I now offer another amendment to 
paragraph 4. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aph 4, line 35, after the word copies,“ insert ‘Clerk's document 
room, copies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I now offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 57, line 8. 

The CHAIRMAN, The section will be read first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 57. There shall be printed in slip form 1,810 copies of public and 460 
of poao laws, postal conventions, and treaties, which shall distributed 
asfollows: Tothe House document room, 1,000 copies of public and 100 copies 
of private laws; to the Senate document room, copies of public 100 
copies of priyate laws; to the Department of State, copies of all laws; 


and to the Treasury Department, 60 of all laws. Postal conventions and 
treaties shall be distributed as private laws. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk as follows: 

Amend the section, in line 8, by striking out 2 and inserting 5 in lieu 
thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], in charge of the bill, before 
ing from section 56, to insert the word “favorably” after the 
word“ when,” in the sixteenth line, so as to read when favora- 
bly reported back.” Of course a bill should not be reprinted 
unless favorably reported. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that is desirable. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill by sections, 
read as follows: 

Sec. 58. There shall be 8 of the Journals of the Senate and House of 
Representatives 1,110 copies, which shall be distributed as follows: To the 
Senate document room, 90 copies for distribution to Senators, and 25 addi- 
tional copies; to the Senate library, !5 copies; to the House document 
room, 360 copies for distribution to members, and 25 additional copies; to 
the Department of State, 10 copies; to the superintendent of documents, 500 
copies; to the Library of Congress, 52 copies; to the Court of Claims, 2 
copies, and to the ibrary of the House of Representatives, 10 copies. The 
rem: number of the Journals of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, consisting of 21 copies, shall be furnished to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, res 


cessities of their tive offices may require, as rapi 
completed for such distribution. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In section 58, line 8, there 
is a provision for 10 copies to be sent to the Department of 
State. A letter from the Department of State to the chairman 
of the committee states that 4 copies will be sufficient. I there- 
fore move to strike out ten“ and insert four.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 58, line 6, strike out the word House and insert the word 
“Clerk's” in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment adopted 
a few moments ago, offered by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. COOPER], is inconsistent, and therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that we recur back to it. I think what he intends 
to express is not clearly expressed. The amendment I refer to 
is the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. COOPER). If I 
can get unanimous consent to have it read, it will be seen that it 
provides that each public bill, together with the report thereon, 
shall be sent to the public libraries. It also says that the Pub- 
lie Printer shall print extra copies of each joint and simple reso- 
lution, but it does not provide, as I remember it, anything about 
the sending of the simple or joint resolutions to the libraries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


I offer the amendment I send to 


tively, as the ne- 
y as signatures are 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRETZE] to recur to that amend- 
ment for the purpose of correction? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr, BRETZ. Now I ask to have the amendment read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And the Public Printer shall t such additional number of copies of 

H publie joint, concurrent, and simple resolution 

as will enable him to senā 1 copy of each bill reported to either House 

that 8 the Calendar, together with the report thereon, to each State 

and torial library, and to each depository of public documents which 

naan —— him prior to the convening of each Congress of its desire to re- 
ve them. 


Mr. BRETZ. Now you will see that itsimply provides for the 
sending of bills aud reports. It should also provide for the send- 
ing of the resolutions. 

fir. WARNER. Ifyou would strike out the word bill” that 
would accomplish it. 

Mr. BRETZ. Isuggest the striking out of the word “ bill.” 


That will perfect the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as an 
amendment? 


Mr. BRETZ. Yes. y 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Do 1 understand that this will in- 
clude all the resolutions introđuced in the House? 

Mr. WARNER. Only those that are printed and reported. 
It does not refer to resolutions of inquiry or resolutions of in- 
vestigation, which are acted upon in the House without being 


nted. 

es BLACK of Georgia. Iam opposed to the whole proposi- 
tion myself. On my brief acquaintance with the House I hesi- 
tate to indulge in anything like criticism of what is being done; 
but it strikes me that we are engaged in a very useless expendi- 
ture of public money. As I understand, this section provides 
that every bill that is offered in the House, and that goes upon 
the Calendar, shall be furnished to State libraries; and the rea- 
son given for it, as I understand, is that it may inform the peo- 
ple what public measures are pending before Congress. 

Of course we are all obliged tospeak from our own experience, 
which I am ready to confess is local and oftentimes somewhat 
restricted; but I undertake to say that you might send as many 
bills as you please tothe public library of my State and they would 
not be read by half a dozen men. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Ido not know just what question 
is pending: but I desire to state that my amendment expressly 
provides for cases of this kind, because it declares in so many 
words that its e shall be limited to those libraries and 
depositories which notify the Publie Printer, before each ses- 
sion of Congress, of their desire to receive these bills and re- 


rts. 
“Onl such public libraries and ih pened as put on file, be- 
fore meeting of Congress, special requests for them, will re- 


ceive them. Therefore, if the people of the gentleman’s district 
do not desire to be enlightened, if the gentleman does not wish 
them to have these bills, and if they do not ask for them, they 
will not be harmed by receiving them, because the documents 
will not be sent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say to the gentleman 
from Georgia that there is nothing now before the committee, 
the proposition having been agreed to. 

Mr. B noe g Georgia. Iunderstood that when we went back 
to this section the proposition was open. 

The CHAIRMAN . Notas to that proposition. There is no 
power in Committee of the Whole to reconsider the vote by which 
a proposition is agreed to. The request was to return for the 
purpose of offering an amendment, and the amendment offered 
was agreed to, as the Chair understood, without objection. It 
was simply to strike out the word bills“ from the amendment. 
But the 8 from Georgia speaks so rarely in the com- 
mittee, the Chair is disposed to indulge him to express his views. 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Ihave no di ition whatever to 
speak out of order. I understood that the whole proposition 
was open. I shall take the first opportunity to express myself 
more at large on the general proposition I have already sug- 
gested of what appears to me to be a useless extravagance in 
this matter of printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘anton . of the „ 8 
matter, blank forms, and circular letters not of a public character, or shall 


be done for use of Con committees, not of a confidential character, 
two copi 


tive . pore not intended for their especial use, but made for distribu- 


Mr. WEADOCK and Mr. WAUGH addressed the Chair. 
Mu RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 


offer an amendment to this section, and then gentlemen may of- 
fer their amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The amendment I offer is 
to come in at the close of section 59. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Public Printer may furnish without cost to Senators, Members, and 
Delegates envelopes ready for mailing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or any 
part thereof, or speeches or reports therein contained. Envelopes so fur- 
nished shall contain in the u left-hand corner thereof the followt 
words, to wit: “Senate Unii tates (or House of Representatives, U. S. 
Part of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Free.“ And in upper right-hand corner 
the letters V. S. S.“ or M. C.“ But he shall not any other words 


ts. Franks so nished shall con 
corner thereof the 5 to wit: woos i 
Senate (or presentatives, U. S.), 

and in the upper right-hand corner letters U. S. S.” or “M. C.“ 
he shallnot print any other words thereon except where it be desirable 
to affix the cfftcial title of a document. All other words printed th 
rene ta at ee personal expense of the Senator, Member, or Delegate order- 

t the request of any Con the Public Printer is authorized to 
print upon franks 


the facsimile stamp of said Co: an, etc., a Special mest for return 

grossman to deposit with his onder the ext expense iavelved in printing 
an er extra ex voly 

these additional words. xe 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I take it 
for granted that there will be no objection to this amendment. 
It is intended to 8 what I believe, and what the committee 
thought a great evil. It simply provides for a uniformity in the 
3 envelope or other wrapper in which we send out speeches 
or documents. At present some members of Congress have 
adopted a method of placing in the left-hand corner other mat- 
ter where the word free” now ap ; and where this amend- 
ment will have printed the words“ Public document,” or Part 
of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” and the word Free,” and Sen- 
ate” or House of „ the case may be, some 
members have adop a form shown upon the envelope which 
IT hold in my hand. 

Now, in addition to these words which I have mentioned, and 
which are all that have been used from time out of mind on 
these EAIN ten some members have recently adopted words 
like these: Remarks of Hon. (Ishali leave out the name), 
in the Senate of the United States, October, 1893. Silver.” 
And then he goes forward and prints eight or ten lines from his 
speech. This is done at the nse of the Government; and it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, t if we are going to get into 
this, we might fill the whole body of the envelope with extracts 
ons a gentleman's speech, and also print his likeness for that 
matter. 

Mr. BRETZ. I think the gentleman's amendment said some- 
thing about the return of the document. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will come to that in a 
moment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to this if a member 
wishes to have it done and pays for it; but if this work goes on, 
and these envelopes are figured or disfigured, as the case may be, 
they do not fit anybody’s else speech or public document; and if 
not used as pene for him they are simply dumped into the 
waste, and that is an end of it. Now, we furnish these envelopes 
free, with the words I have indicated and that I have put into 
this amendment. It seems to me that is all that ought to be par 
on them. Then, if a member orders these envelo for 
speech, if he does not use all of them they fit somebody else’s 
speech as well as his own. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if a mem- 
ber of Congress can demand that and have that done at the 
Public Printing Office at the public expense? 

Mr. RICHARDSON ot Tennessee. e can not have it done 
at the public expense, in my judgment; but I think in some in- 
stances these envelopes have been printed in this way upon the 
request of an officer either of the Senate or House. e want 
to stop that. That is the object I had in view; that the officers 
of the House may not have it done at the public expense upon 
their request; but if a member of Congress wants it done let 
him pay for it out of his own private funds. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then there is no provision of law which now 
permits that, and your amendment prevents it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all. 

Further, inreference to the inquiry of my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. BRETZ], the amendment provides for a notice of return of 
the document or matter at whatever time desired. That is sim- 
ply done at the request of the member. If he sees fit to put upon 
the envelope that if not delivered within so many days it shall 
be returned, this amendment provides that he may have that 
privilege, and at his own expense. He has to deposit with the 
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Public Printer the extra expense involyed in printing these ad- 
ditional words. 

Mr. BRETZ. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why should not a member have his name, 
„Remarks of Hon. So-and-so,” printed when these envelopes are 


printed originan ? ; 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He might not use them 
all. If heordered an edition of 10,000 he might use only 5,000, 
and there is no law requiring him to use what he has ordered, so 
there might be a great many left over, and they would not be of 
any use. My friend from South Dakota, for instance, would not 
want to send out my speeches in envelopes with his name on 


them. 
Mr. PICKLER. That would depend upon what doctrine you 
preached. [{Laughter.] : 
Mr. DINGLEY. Let me suggest another reason. These en- 
velopes are printed in large quantities with the regular form 
rinted upon them; but if the suggestion of the gentleman from 
uth ‘ota were adopted, it would be necessary to make up a 
separate form in each case, which would add greatly to the ex- 


nse. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
Isend to the desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 
Section 59, line 9, strike out all after the word ‘‘reference” and insert: and 


one copy to each designated depository and State and Territorial library; 
the custodian of said library to cate to the Public Printer before the be- 
ginning of Congress whether bound or unbound copies are desired.“ 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Isuggest to my friend that 
he wants that to come in after the word removed ” in line 10 and 
not after the word reference“ in line 9. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I accept that suggestion. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sud. 61. There shall be one document room of the Senate and one of the 
House of Representatives. to be beg e respectively, the Senate and 
House document room.“ Each shall be in charge of a superintendent. who 
shall be appointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Door- 
keeper of the House, respectively, who shall pt ame the necess 
number of assistants: Provided, That this section not take effect until 
theclosing of the Fifty-second Congress. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, [ offer the amend- 
ments which I send to the desk. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 

Line 2, insert two“ instead of one; Hine 6, insert “and the Clerk of the 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, on reflection, I 
will withdraw those amendments, and instead will move to 
strike out the entire section. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the object 
of this section is to abolish the Clerk’s document room of the 
House; but there seems to be a great deal of opposition to that 
on the part of some members, and if this section is struck out 
it will leave us just in the position we are in now. For myself I 
think that one document room is enough for any one body, but 
some of our friends seem to prefer it the other way, and Iam 
willing to loave the question to the committee. a 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing, or the gentleman 
from Indiana ose or somebody else, where that will 
leave the whole thing? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Just where it is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you keep the House document 
room and then keep a Senate document room, what do you want 
with this new superintendent of documents? Where is he tobe? 
Where does he stay? And to whom does he belong? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think, with all deference to my friend from 
Indiana, that my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] 
is correct in advocating this provision of the bill. It abolishes 
an office that I think we can very well dispense with. The sec- 
tion the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] refers to comes 
later on where there is a proposition to create an officer for the 


distribution of these documents who, under the old bill, was to p 


be appointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, but who, under this bill, is to be appointed 
by the Joint Committeeon Printing. I believe that the interests 

the public service would be advanced by abolishing this office. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask you a question now. 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the idea of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. TAYLOR] prevails, and you keep the house docu- 
ment room and the Senate document room, and do not create 
a superintendent of documents, does not that place this whole 
bill in a muddle from the beginningtotheend? In other words, 
is not this entire bill predicated upon the idea that you are going 
to eraate this office of superintendent of documents? 


Mr. McMILLIN. The bill is not predicated on that idea. 
There are about ten sections, s the next section, which 
were stricken out of the old bill (which did not become a law in 
the last Congress), that are bottomed upon the idea that this new 
officer will be created, but the offloer sought to be created by the 
Committee on Printing is not essential to the system of the bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. That will leave two House document 
rooms, the Clerk’s document room, and the Doorkeeper’s docu- 
ment room, and then you propose to make another? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not intend to anticipate the sections 
in advance at all, but I think the correct idea is to abolish the 
Clerk’s document room as proposed by my colleague [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON]. I go with him that far, but there I part com with 
him, for I would notcreate the superintendent for the distribution 
of documents that his bill proposes. We should still have the 
House document room and Senate document room as we have 
now, and we should be minus the Clerk’s document room, the 
duties of which can be discharged by somebody else. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I can not understand why the Door- 
keeper of this House should be the custodian of documents, In 
the Senate the Secre is the custodian of the documents of 
that body. Why should the Doorkeeper act in that capacity 
here? Why should these duties be taken away from the Clerk? 
In the various State Legislatures the duties of the doorkeeper 
are analogous to those performed by a sherfif in connection with 
acourt. The sheriff has no custody of the documents of the 
court. Why should the Doorkeeper of this body have eustod 
of documents properly belonging to the Clerk? For my part, 
agree with the gantleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that 
one document room forthe House might answer; but that should 
certainly be the Clerk's document room. The Clerk, not the 
Doorkeeper, should be the custodian of our documents. 

As I understand, the Clerk's document room of the House has 
had the care of House documents from the time the Capitol was 
partially destroyed by English troops; and documents from that 
time down are on file in his department—documents which are 
exceedingly valuable. 

The entire line of those documents, running down from that 
time to the present, is under his control. Why the duties 
of the Clerk in this respect should now be abolished and this 
matter be put in the hands of an offleer occupying a position cor- 
responding to that of sheriff is beyond my comprehension. 

he question being taken on the amendment of Mr. TAYLOR 
of Indiana to strike out the section, there were—ayes 19, noes 19. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I ask the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing [Mr. RICHARDSON] to this matter: Iob- 
serve in line 8, of section 61, this language, ‘‘ This section shall 
not take effect until the closing of the Fifty-second Congress.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is a misprint. It 
should be the Fifty-third Congress. ; 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to amend, so as to correct the error, 
by striking out ‘‘ Fifty-second” and inserting Fifty-third.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I move toamend by striking out 
the word House” in line 3 of this section and inserting the 
word “Clerk's,” so as to read, the Senate and Clerk’s document 
room. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is precisely the same proposition just 
defeated, although parliamentarily in another form. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, 
there were—ayes 16, noes 21. 

Mr. TAY LOR of Indiana. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered, only 8 voting in favor thereof. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


those printed for the special official use of 8 
Departments, which sh: be delivered to said Departments, and those 
rinted for the use of the two Houses of Congress, which shall be defivered 
folding rooms of Houses and distributed or delivered ready for 
distribution to Members and Delegates upon their order by the superinten- 
dents of the folding rooms of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Mr. FITHIAN. I move to amend by striking out this sec- 
tion, and I ask that the same motion apply to the following sec- 
tions down to and including section 73. These are the sections 
which were stricken out of this bill in the last Congress. The 
matter was then fully discussed. 3 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As the gentleman from 
Illinois has stated, certain sections were stricken out of the bill 
on this subject in the last Congress; but this bill is not identical 


tribution, excep 


with the billof the last Congress: and consequently his enumer- 
ation of sections does not properly apply to this bill. 
carefully noted the sections of this b 


I have 
l which should be struck 
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out if the House desires not to create the new office here pro-| ers. Now, if my colleague does not get too hurried, I will ex- 


posed. 
the sections which I will indicate. 

Mr. FITHIAN. What are they? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Sections 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 
and 69. Those are the sections covering thenew clerk provided 
for in this bill. 

A MEMBER. Is that the only new office created by the bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is the only new office; 
and the bill abolishes several offices. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I suggest tothe gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. RICHARDSON] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITH- 
IAN] that all the sections embraced in the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois might be readand go into the RECORD, so that 
we can see exactly what they embrace. 

Mr. FITHIAN. And then let the matter go over for to-day. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Isuppose so, as it is now nearly the usual 
time for adjournment, but on that matter I express no opinion. 

TheCHAIRMAN. ThegentlemanfromIllinois[Mr. FITHIAN] 
will please indicate the sections he moves to strike out. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I desire to strike out section 62 and the fol- 
lowing sections down to section 73, inclusive. I ask that these 
sections be read and that the vote on the oe be passed 
over until we resume the consideration of the bill on another 


day. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Illinois has moved, as 
I understand, to strike out sections 62 to 73, inclusive. I make 
the point of order that a motion can not be made to strike out 
any section until it has been read. 

r. FITHIAN. I have moved to strike out only section 62. 
I have asked consent that the motion be allowed to apply to 
these other sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. Section 62 was read, after which the gentleman from 
Illinois moved to strike out that section; and then he asked 
unanimous consent that the succeeding sections down to and in- 
eluding section 73 be included in his motion. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. But he asks that the sections be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; but if consent is given to allow 
the motion to strike out to apply to the sections named, they 
will be read, all of them. 

Mr. FITHIAN. It is now about the time of adjournment, Mr. 
Chairman, and I ask that the sections be read and that they go 
into the RECORD, and this matter go over until the committee 
takes up this bill again on some other day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request. I have carefully noted the sections applyin 
to this new office, and they are thesections I have already named. 
If the gentleman from Illinois will confine his request to strik- 
ing out these sections, I think that amendment may be pending 
without objection. 

Mr. FITHIAN. If the gentleman is quite sure that he has ex- 
amined carefully and finds that these other sections do not ap- 
ply, then I will consent to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Just the same motion was 
made, let me state, in the last Congress when this bill was up 
for consideration. It was on the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana, as my colleague [Mr. MCMILLIN] will remember, and I 
was called on to state the sections of the bill which referred to 
this new officer. I stated them hurriedly, and without acareful 
examination of them at the moment, and some sections were 
stricken out, under a misapprehension, that ought not to have 
been stricken out. It was in the hurry of the moment that 
the statement was made on which they went out of the bill. 
But now, after a careful examination of the sections, I have enu- 
merated here the ones that relate to the new office. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But all the sections the gentleman from 
Illinois indicated were stricken out before. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly, but on my own 

estion, made inadvertently. 
, r. MCMILLIN. But I think my colleague will find that 
they all pertained to this officer or to this office. 

“Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want 
this to go into the RECORD, for I am speaking now “by the 
card,” so tog = 

The words ‘superintendent of documents“ are enumerated in 
all of the sections. But we have a superintendent of documents 
already, and have had one for many years. Now, it is not nec- 
essary to strike out all the sections in the bill because each hap- 
pens to contain the words ‘‘superintendent of documents,” be- 
cause that superintendent of documents referred to there is the 
one now in existence, already provided for by existing law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But may you not give him new powers in 
these sections? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ah! Then my colleague 
does not want to strike him out, but to strike out the new pow- 


I ask the gentleman to modify his motion so as to cover | plain this so that there will be do d 


culty about it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am not hurried at all. We have all the 
day before us. 

- RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to show that the 
gentleman will find on examination that these paragraphs do not 
give = new powers at all objectionable. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the sections be read or printed in the RECORD, and the matter 
may go over until this subject is resumed by the committee 
some other day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Icall for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois to strike out section 62. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman desire 
to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. FITHIAN. No, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I only wished to say 

Mr. FITHIAN. I understand the gentleman was notobjecting 
to the section being stricken out. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwill not if the gentleman 
takes the sections I have indicated. But he refused to do that. 

Mr. FITHIAN. No, the gentleman misunderstands me. I 
said I would consent if you were satisfied you were correct. But 
I asked that the matter be printed in the RECORD, and go over 
until the next day when the bill is taken up. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no objection to that, 
but wished to get into the RECORD the facts I have stated. 

Now, before concluding, and before making a motion which 
I shall in a few minutes make, I wish to state that the sections 
I mentioned alone relate to this new clerk that is provided for in 
section 62. The remaining sections, some of them, relate to the 
office of the superintendent of documents. Now, if the sections 
indicated are stricken out, I have prepared three or four sec- 
tions, which I have in my hand, to substitute for them. If these 
sections are stricken out, all that are enumerated by my friend 
from Illinois, it will leave no provision in this bill for the dis- 
tribution of the surplus documents in the basement of the Capi- 
tol and in the bureaus and Departments of the Government. 

Now, if you strike out all of these sections, there will be no 
provision in his bill for their distribution, which is very earn- 
estly desired by every new member of this House, certainly, and 
by old members as well. 

Now, I have selected the sections which ought to go out, if you 
do not want this distribution as provided for in the bill, and if 

ou will strike them out, and then take the new sections which 

have carefully prepared as a substitute for them, there will be 
a method for the immediate distribution of these surplus docu- 
ments, so much desired by all of us. 

In other words, if my friend will indulge me for a moment, I 
have tried, in preparing the new sections, to fit them honestly 
to the new or changed condition of the bill as it will exist after 
this new officer is refused by the House, if he is refused. 

Mr. FITHIAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will sug- 

est that he let the sections that I have moved to strike out 
printed in the RECORD, together with his substitute, and let 
the whole matter go over until the next legislative day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not object to that. 
I see no particular reason for printing the sections in the REC- 


ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] demanded the regular order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If I may be indulged fora 
moment, these sections which it is proposed to strike out, are 
printed in the bill itself in a much larger and more legible type 
than they will appear in if printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. FITHIAN. The substitute is not printed, however. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will have that printed, 
if it is desired. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Then let it be printed. : 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And I submit that when these sections are 
reached they will go in the RECORD anyway, and they might as 
well go in now as later, because that will give us an opportunity 
to see them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a 
very important matter, which ought not to be considered so 
hastily as it would necessarily have to be if the vote was taken 
at this time. I therefore move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Let us first get these 
things printed. Withdraw your motion for a moment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I will withdraw it for a moment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
will ask that the sections indicated by the gentleman from Illi 
nois [Mr. FITHIAN] be printed, and immediately following them 
the proposed substitute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentlemen again indicate the 
numbers of the sections. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. FITHIAN] asks to strike out sections 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 


67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73. Let those sections be printed in the 
RECORD. Then I ask, in addition to that, that there be printed 
in the RECORD the sections which, if they are stricken out, I 
shall offer as a substitute for those sections, which substitute 
provides for the distribution of these surplus documents by our 
own officers, by our Doorkeeper and the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, just as we now distribute documents. It does not provide 
for their distribution by the superintendent of documents in the 
Interior Department at all, or by any new officer, but by our own 
officers, under the old method. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Tennessee[Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] asks unanimous consent that sections 62 to 73, inclusive, 
be printed in the RECORD. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 
The sections referred to are as follows: 


Sxc. 62. The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to appoint a clerk to said joint co ttee, who shall be superintend- 
ent of documents, and be entitled to receive a salary of #,500 per annum, 
He shall have general supervision of the distribution of all publicdocuments. 
and to his cuatody shall be committed all documents subject to distribution, 
excepting those printed for the special official use of the Executive Depart- 
ments, which shall be delivered to said Departments, and those prin for 
the use of the two Houses of F e Which shall be delivered to the fold - 
ing rooms of said Houses and distributed or delivered ready for distribution 
to Members and Delegates upon their order by the superintendents of the 
folding rooms of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

S. 63. When desired all orders for the distribution of documents by Sen- 
ators, Representatives, or Denga who may 80 uest, and orders from 
Departments shall be sent to the su tendent of documents on franked 
or other labels, or in lists, which shall be kept confidential, and which shall 
give the name and address of each and every party to whom documents are 
ordered sent; and it shall be the duty of the superintendent of documents 
to establish such a system of registration by card index, or otherwise, as 
will prevent duplication in the distribution of documents, and such asystem 
of notification by mail as will most effectually secure the reception of docu- 
ments by parties in whose behalf they are ordered: Provided, That when the 
same document is ordered sent to the same party by two members of Con- 
gean or Departments, the sender whose order is last received shall be noti- 

ed of the fact that said order is a duplicate and it shall not be executed, ex- 
cept upon furtherspecial order. 

xchanges of documents among members of Congress shall, upon their 
request, be made oy the superintendent of documents, or by the superin- 
tendents of the folding rooms of the respective Houses; andaccountsof such 
exchanges shall be kept by them. 

SEC. #4. The superintendent of documents is also charged with the sale of 

ublic documents, except as herein otherwise provided; and all documents 

therto published for sale by other officesof the Governmentshall be turned 
over to h He is hereby authorized to sell any publication of the Gov- 
ernment at cost, as estimated by the Public Printer, and based upon print- 
ing from stereot; plates, 8 old and rare volumes, which shall be 
sold at an app! value, to be determined by the superintendent of docu- 
ments, the Public Printer, and the Librarian of Congress, acting as a com- 
mission for this purpose; but only one copy of any document shall be sold 
to the same individual, excepting inthe caseof libraries or schools, by which 
additional copies are dest for separate departments thereof. Allmoneys 
received from the sale of documents shall be covered into the Treasury 
ay eg oe placed to the credit of the general fund for public printing. 

SEC. The superintendent of documents shall, at the close of each regu- 
lar session of Congress, prepare 5 a comprehensive index of pub- 
He documents, be; ng with the ty. second Congress, upon such plan as 
shall be approved by the Joint Committee on Printing; and the blic 
Printer shall, immediately upon its publication, deliver to him a copy of 
each and every document nted by the Government Printing Office; and 
the head of each of the Executive Departments, Bureaus, and offices of the 
Government shall deliver to him a copy of each and every document issued 
or published by such De ent, Bureau, or office not confidential in its 
character. He shall also prepare and print in one volume a consolidated 
index of Congressional documents, and shall index such single volumes of 
documents as the Joint Committee on Prin shall direct. 

Seo. 66. The superintendent of documents si report annually to Con- 

‘ess the number of documents received by him from the Public Printer, and 
the disposition made of the same; the aggregate number of volumes, orders 
for the distribution of which have been received from each House of Con- 
gress; the number of copies of each document sold by him, and the price per 
copy, ana 3 the number of employés in his office, the duties assigned, and 

es them. 

Sue. 67. Upon the appointment ofthe superintendent of documents the ot- 
fice of the superintendent of documents in the Department of the Interior 
shall be abolished. Theclerks and employés of said office shall be trans- 
ferred to the office of the superintendent of documents herein established, 
and shall remain until their successors shall be appointed: Provided. That 
their salaries shall continue to be paid by the disbursing officer of the De- 

ment of the Interior from the appropriations already made, until other 
provision for said salaries shall be made. The superintendent of documents 
shall a int all employés of his office authorized by Congress. 

Seoc. 68. Allofficial correspondence of the superintendent of documents and 
all replies to the same shall be entitled to free transmission by mail, and he 
shall be entitled to frank publicdocuments: Provided, That in the transmis- 
sion of such mail matter envelopes. labels, or postal cards are used on which 
thename of the office and the penalty clause are printed. 

Sec. 69. The Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed, upon the 

uisition of the superintendent of documents, to furnish such blanks and 
to do such print: and binding as are required by his office, the cost of the 
same to be charged against the appropriation for printing and binding for 


Congress. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, Doorkeeper of the House, and the 
Public Printer shall provide convenient office, storage, and distributing 


rooms for the use of the superintendent of documents. 

SEC. 70. All documents at present remaining in charge of the several Ex- 
ecutive Departments, Bureaus, and offices of the Government not required 
for official use shall be delivered to the superintendent of documents, and 
hereafter al! public documents accumulating in said Departments, Bureaus, 
and offices not needed for official use shall annually turned over to the 
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XXV. 


tendent of documents for distribution or sale. The 9 and 
ant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Clerk and Doorkee’ 
cause an invoice to be made of all books stored in about the Capi- 
tol other than those — to the quota of members of Congress and 
Delegates and to the Senate library; and all such documents, unless ordered 
to be retained by the chairman of committees by which they have been 
stored, shall be transferred to the superintendent of documents for distri- 
bution and sale, as vided in this act, and such invoicing and transfer 
FV tatives, aud Delegates of 
e on among ators, Representatives, egates o 
extra copics of documents printed for the use of there shall be a 
remainder Lon ise the number of 25 to each House of cp ag the surplus 
Log 25 shall be turned over by the superintendents of the fo! 
to the su 
the pro 
of documents from accumulations thereof in the Executive Departments, 
or received from officers of the two Houses, shall be distributed by him, first, 
to public and school libraries for the purpose of completing broken sets; 
second, to public and school libraries that have not been supplied with any 
portion of such sets; and, third, to other parties, which persons and libra- 
ries shall be named to him by Senators. Kepresentatives, and Delegates in 
Congress; and in this distribution the superintendent of documents shall 
see that as far as possible an equal allowance is made to each member of 


ngress, 

SEC. 71. A e bad of Government publications shall be pi by the 
superintendent of documents on the first day of each month, which shall be 
printed in the Official Gazette of the Patent Office, and during sessions of 

ngress also in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and shall show the documents 

nted during the month, where obtainable, and the price thereof. On the 
rst day of July of each year he shall prepare and print in pamphlet form 
for distribution and sale, 2,000 copies of a catal of Government publica- 
tions issued during the year, gt the price of each and where purchasable. 

SEC. When extra numbers in excess of 5,000 of- any document shall be 
ordered by Congress, there shall be delivered to the superintendent of doc- 
uments 500 copies, to be takenratably from the two Houses of , 
where less than5,000 extra numbers are ordered thesuperintendent shall re- 
ceive 10 per cent of the number. Said copies shall be distributed by the su- 
perintendent of documents to free public libraries ha more than 1,000 
volumes, other than Government publications, which have not been desig- 
nated as depositories, 1 being glven to those named by Senators, 
Re ntatives, and Delegates. 

EC. 73. The superintendent of documents shall thoroughly inves te the 
condition of all libraries that are now designated depositories, and when- 
ever he shall ascertain that the number of books in any such library, other 
than college libraries, is below one thousand, other than Government pub- 
lications, or it has ceased to be maintained as a public library, he shall strike 
the same from the list, and the Senator, Representative, or Delegate shall 
designate another depository that shall meet the conditions herein required. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee Mr. 
RICHARDSON] also asks that certain substitute sections which he 
states he will offer if these sections are stricken out, be printed 
in the RECORD. Is there objection to that request? 

There was no objection. 

The sections referred to by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
are as follows: 

In place of section 64 substitute the following: 

“SEC. 64. The superintendent of documents is hereby authorized to sell 
at cost any punile ocument in his ch „the distribution of which is not 
herein specifically directed, said cost to be estimated by the Public Printer 
and based upon printing from stereotyped plates; but only one copy of any 
document shall be sold to the same person, excepting libraries or schools by 
which additional copies are desired for separate departments thereof; and 
whenever any officer of the Government having in his charge documents pub- 
lished for sale shall desire to be relieved of the same, he is hereby authorized 
to turn them over to the superintendent of documents, who shall receive 
and sell them under the provisions of this section. All moneys received from 
thesale of documentsshall be covered into the Treasury quarterly and placed 
to the credit of the general fund for public printing, and the superintendent 
of documents shall report annually the number of copies of each and every 
document sold by him. and the price of the same. He shall also report an- 
peer the number of documents received by him and the disposition made 
of the same.“ 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This section is impor- 
tant, as it affords opportunity to secure documents on the part 
of those who prefer to buy rather than beg. It also encourages 
the sale of documents, and in its results will go far toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the office of the superintendent of docu- 
ments. 

Also— 

Amend section 6 by striking out allafter the word character,“ in line 12. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The comprehensive index 
provided for in this section will include all Congressional docu- 
ments. Furthermore, the superintendent of documents will not 
be under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

This is one of the important sections of the entire bill, and 
should by all means be retained. The index for which it pro- 
vides is almost an imperative necessity, if public documents are 
to serve in largest measure the purpose for which they are 
printed. The librarians of the country are unanimous in their 


appeal for such an index. 

Also— 

Strike out section 70 and substitute in its place three sections, as follows 
(sections 68, 69, 70): 

‘SEO. 68. The Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Clerk 
and Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives shall cause an invoice to be 
made of all public documents stored in and about the Capitol, other than 
those belo to the quota of me bers of the present Congress, to the 
Library of Congress and the Senate and House libraries, and all such doc- 
uments shall by the superintendents, respectively, of the Senate and House 
folding rooms be put to the credit of Senators, Representatives, and Dele- 
gates of the t Congress, in quantities equal in the number of volumes 
and as nearly as ible in value, to each member of Congress, and said 
documents shall distributed upon the orders of Senators, Representa- 
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tives, and Delegates, each of whom shall be supplied by the 9 
of the folding rooms with a list ot the number and character of the publica- 


And provided Further. That four co 
ments shall be reserved and carefully stored, to be used hereafter in supply- 
ing Geficiencies in the Senate and House libraries caused by wear or loss. 

“ SEC. 69, All documents at present remaining in charge of the several Ex- 
ecutive ts, bureaus, and offices of the Government not required 
for official use shall be delivered to the superintendent of documents, and 
hereafter all public documents accumula’ in said Departments, bureaus, 
and offices not needed fox official use shall be annually turned over to the 
superintendent of documents for distribution or sale. 

“Sexo. 70. Where, in the division am Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates of extra copies of documents printed for the use of Co: there 

bea der ond the number of 25 to each House of Congress, 
the us beyond 25 s. be turned over by the s tendents of the 
folding-rooms to the superintendent of documents for distribution and sale 
by him under the provisions of this law. All documents delivered to the 
superintendent of documents from accumulations thereof in the Executive 
De ents, or received from officers of the two Houses, shall be distributed 
by first to public and school libraries for the purpose of completing 
vied wi sea; 3 to —.— and es libraries 3 e! not — sup- 
any on of such sets; and third, to other parties, w. per- 
sons and li by Senators, ntatives, and 
Delegates in Co: ss; and in this distribution the su tendent of docu- 
ments shall see t as far as possible an equal allowance is made to each 
member of Congress.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Section 68 has for its ob- 
ect the distribution at once of the vast accumulations of old 
ocuments at the Capitol, which at present serve no good pur- 

peee whatever, but which occupy room needed for other uses. 
hoy ars to be distributed as are all other documents published 
for the Senate and the House, by the superintendents of the 
folding rooms. If, however, members of Congress do not avail 
themselves of their privileges by July 1, 1894, these documents 
are to go to the superintendent of documents, Interior Depart- 
ment, to be distributed to libraries. It is believed that nine 
months is fully sufficient to enable every Senatorand Represent- 
ative to take action in this matter, and as it is important that 
the documents in question be distributed without unnecessa 
delay, it is thought best that what are left on July 1, 1894, shoul 
go to the superintendent of documents for the use of libraries. 
Section 69 transfers to the superintendent of documents all 
surplus accumulations of documents in the several Executive 
Departments and makes them available for immediate use, and 
also relieves the Departments of the trouble and expense of 


storage. 

Section 70 has for its object the prevention in the future of 
accumulations of documents at the Capitol and the making of 
the surplusage immediately available for distribution, in the 
main to libraries. It will be observed that the naming of par- 
ties to receive these documents is left entirely to members of 
Congress. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DocKERY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2650) pro- 
viding for the public pene. and binding and the distribution 
of public documents, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CORRECTION OF A BILL. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker, in the bill H. R. 2002 a 
slight typographical error was made in the printing. The bill 
has not been enrolled or sent to the Senate. In line 19, on page 
2, the word ‘‘for” should be “force.” Task unanimous consent 
to make that correction. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CUMMIN GS. I ask the gentleman to withdraw that mo- 
tion to give me the opportunity to get a resolution considered, 
providing for printing for the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. RICH ISON of Tennessee. I will withdraw the mo- 
tion for that purpose. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cum- 
MINGS] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved. That the Committee on Naval Affairs be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to have printed and bound such documents and papers for the use of 
said committee as it may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects 
—— or to be considered by this committee during the Fifty-third 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] for the present consid- 
eration of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


And then, on motion of Mr. RICHARDSON (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wedues- 
day, October 18, 1893, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule 1 bills were reported from 
committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, as follows: 

prae MAHON, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 2717) for the relief of George McAlpin, to repay to him 
moneys unlawfully collected from him by the United States. 
(Report No. 52.) 

By Mr. McLAURIN, from the same committee: A bill (H. 
R. ) for the relief of John A. Lynch. (Report No. 112.) 

By Mr. HERMANN, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
899) for the relief of Henry Judge, of Ashland, Oregon. (Re- 
port No. 114.) 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions: A 
Hag 116 0 for the relief of Addison M. Copen. (Report 

0. 115. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, a petition was adversely reported 
and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDZIER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
petition for the relief of William T. White. (Report No. 113.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTI, the Committee on War Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 441) for 
the relief of Walter W. Vezeay, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


_ Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair 
Prize Winners’ Exposition, to be held at New York City—to tha 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 4016) to repeal the 10-per-cen- 
tum tax upon the circulating notes of State banks—to the Com- 
mittes on Banking and e 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4017) for the reinstate- 
ment of clerks dismissed from the Railway Mail Service between 
the 15th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4123) to increase the number of the Records 
of the War of the Rebellion to be published and distributed 
to the Committee on ee. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 4122) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1837—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A bill (H. R. 4125) to extend to the 
officers and committee clerks of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives the privilege of sending official mail matter free 
through the mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, peme bills of the following 
titlen were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 4018) to compensate the 
Baptist Church at Helena, Ark., for destruction of its building 
during the late war by the Federal Army—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 4019) for the relief of Al- 
fred B. Carter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4020) for the relief of William J. Bishop, of 
Fayette County. Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 2021) for the relief of Pearsou C. Montgom- 
ery, of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4022) for the relief of F. A. Jones, adminis- 
trator of R. S. Jones, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4023) for the relief of Nicolla Malatesta, of 
Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of S. L. Carpenter, of 
ie 8 era Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

180, a bill (H. R. 4025) for the relief of Mary R. Kirkpatrick, 
of Fayette County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) for the relief of Finess E. Wirt, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

so, a bill (H. R. 4027) for the relief of Andrew J. Ballard, of 

ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

180, a bill (H. R. 4028) for the relief of estate of B. B. Nevill, 
deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4029) for the relief of the estate of James 
Dickenson, deceased, late of Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) for the relief of the estate of Henry E. 
Sills, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4031) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 
B. Conley, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4032) for the relief of Henry M. Green, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

‘iso, a bill (H. R. 4033) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Michie, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. x 

Also, abill (H. R. 4034) for the relief of the estate of Nancy J. 
Carr, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims, : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4035) for the relief of Ellen Savage, admin- 
istratrix of T. H. O’Donnell, deceased, late of Shelby County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4036) for the relief of F. A. Jones, adminis- 
trator of R. S. Jones, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4037) for the relief of the estate of Julius 
Walker, deceased, of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4038) for the relief of Mrs. W. A. Scott, of 
Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4039) for the relief of Eliza A. Swift, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4040) for the relief of J. W. Simmons, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4041) for the relief of estate of George W. 
Reeves. deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4042) for the relief of James A. Richardson, 
administrator of Ezekiel T. Keel, of Shelby County, Tenn., as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act March 3, 1883— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4043) for the relief of Mrs. Ellen P. Malloy, 
of Shelby County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
Brown, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) for the relief of John Warren, admin- 
istrator of the estate of James Panky, deceased, Hardeman 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) to refer the claim against the United 
States of Nancy E. Dickens, of Bolivar, Hardeman County, 
Tenn., to the Court of Claims—tothe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 4047) for the relief of S. R. Timberlake, 
Fayette County, Tenn. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4048) for the relief of the estate of Dudley G. 
Johnson, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4049) for the relief of E. C. Oakley, adminis- 
trator of W. H. Neal, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4050) for the relief of Sarah A. Etchevarne— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4051) for the relief of the estate of Leander 
Black, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4052) for the relief of John A. Farley, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4053) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
Lake, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4054) for the relief of the estate of Stephen 
A. Norton, deceased, late of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4055) for relief of Ed. Tarry, administrator 
of Mary S. Hunt, deceased, Tipton County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4056) for the relief of Samuel Tate to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4057) for the relief of Sarah L. MeLemore, 
administratrix of John C. McLemore, deceased, Shelby County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4058) for the relief of J. J. Bailey, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) for the relief of Joseph A. Hill, Fay- 
ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4660) for the relief of Mary E. Keegan, 
of Shelby County, Tenn.— tothe Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4061) for the relief of the La Grange 


Synodical College of Tennessee—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4062) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Marcus Holbrook, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4063) for the relief of Absalom B. Jewell— 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. H. 4054) for the relief of T. D. Thurman, 
administrator of John G. Thurman, of Shelby County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) for the relief of A. M. Applewhite, ad- 
ministrator of A. J. Nevsom, deceased, of Collierville, Shelby 
County, Tenn,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4066) for relief of estate of Stativa Moore— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) for the relief of Thomas S. Gallaway, 
administrator of John H. Mebane, deceased, Fayette County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4068) for the relief of J. Harvey Mathes, ad- 
ministrator of Benjamin F. Cash, Shelby County, Tenn., as found 
due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) for the relief of A. M. Applewhite, 
administrator of A. J. Newsom, deceased, of Collierville, Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) for the relief of the estate of James C. 
Anderson, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4071) for the relief of estate of Jane New- 
ell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4072) for the relief of Wilkin Thomas, of 
Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) for the relief of Robert Tally, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) for the relief of William G. Provine, 
administrator of James M. Provine, deceased, Memphis, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill 55 R. 4075) for the relief of I. A. Benumont, ad- 
ministrator of Claiborn Deloach, of Memphis, Tenn. —to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4076) for the relief of T. D. Thurman, admin- 
istrator of John G. Thurman, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) for the relief of Mrs. Fredonia Knight, 
administratrix of Joseph T. Knight, deceased, of Hardeman 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) for the relief of Lucy E. Dowdy, of 
Fayette County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims un- 
der the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4079) for the relief of Mrs. Ann Kannell, ad- 
ministratrix of John Kannell, deceased, late of Shelby County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) for relief of Martha A. Booth, admin- 
istratrix—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also,a bill (H. R. 4081) for the relief of Mary E. Mette, ad- 
ministratrix of H. H. Mette, deceased, of Memphis, Tenn., as 
found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of James M. Flinn, of 
Shelby County, Tenn.,as found due by the Courtof Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4083) for the relief of J. B. Blackwell, ad- 
ministrator of Harvey S. Williams, deceased, of Shelby County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) for the relief of Thomas S. Galloway, 
administrator of Darling Allen, deceased, of Fayette County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) for the relief of J. and J. Steal, of 
Shelby County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4086) for the relief John D. Ussery, of 
Hardeman County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) for the relief of Thomas J. Graves, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Iso, a bill (H. R. 4088) for the relief of Thomas J. Graves, 
of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) for the relief of Thomas S. Gallaway, 
administrator of John H. Mebane, deceased, of Fayette County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) for the relief Thomas C. Jones—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) for the relief of Leger Restle—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) for the relief of T. J. Waller, of Fay- 


ette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4093) for the relief of the range Synodi- 
ar Claims. 


cal College, of Tennessee—to the Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4094) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
5 of Shelby County, Tenn. —to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.4095) for the relief of H. C. Kincaid, admin- 
istrator of John Kincaid, of Corinth, Miss., formerly of Fayette 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4096) for the relief of Jacob Glenn, of Mem- 
phis, piony ounty, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) for the relief of M. V. Dalton, admin- 
tratrix of Carson R. Dalton, deceased, of Shelby County, Tenn., 
as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4098) for the relief of Fayette J. Pulliam, of 
Fayette County, Tenn., asfound due by the Court of Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4099) for the relief of Washington East, of 
Shelby County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the actof March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of Joseph Townsend, admin- 
istrator of Peter Townsend, deceased, of Tipton County, Tenn., 
as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4101) for the relief M. A. Gober, adminis- 
trator of Joseph T. Abernathy, deceased, of Fayette County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) for the relief of Edward J. Tucker, of 
Fayette County, Tenn., as found due by the Courtof Claims under 
the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill ge R. 4103) for the relief of Mary E. Bates, ad- 
ministratrix of James K. Bates, deceased, late of spares e . 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 4104) for the relief of Abner East, of Shelby 
County, Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the 
act of March 3, 1883—to Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. rae for the relief of C. F. Beezley, admin- 
istrator of John C. Lanier, deceased, late of Shelby County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4106) for the relief of S. E. Green, executor 
of A. B. Green, deceased, of Hamilton County, Tenn., as found 
due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4107) for the relief of H. L. Thomas, admin- 
istrator of B. R. Thomas, deceased, of Srey County, Tenn., as 
found due by the “Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill R. 4108) for the relief of Richard Love, admin- 
istrator of D. W. McKenzie, deceased, Jate of Fayette County, 
Tenn.,as found due by the Court of Claims under the actof March 
3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4109) for the relief of the estate of George 
M. Lloyd, of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims 


Also, a bill (H. R. 41010) for the relief of J. W. Jefferson to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) for the relief of W. J. Smith and D. M. 
Wisdom to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4112) for the relief of R. D. Beckley and Leon 
Howard—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4113) for the relief of the Overton Hotel Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4114) for the relief of William H. Nowland, 
of Shelby County, Tenn,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4115) for the relief of J. J. Murphy, of Shelby 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4116) for the relief of William C. Postal, of 
Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4117) for the relief of William J. Bishop, of 
Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
s0, a bill (H. R. 4118) for the relief of Arthur Connell, of 
Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4119) for the relief of Benjamin Hahn, of 
Tayor County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 4120) for the relief of 
Daniel Kaylor, of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4121) for relief of 
J. F. Duvall—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill H. R. 4124) to in- 
erseae the pension of Willig.a Brown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 


= PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of George R. French, secre- 
tary of Seamen's Friend Society, of Wilmington, and of Flavel 
W. Foster, of New Hanover County, both of North Carolina, 
praying that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims 
under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: Memorial to widen the channel from 
Hampton Roads to Norfolk Navy-Yard—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Paper to accompany House bill 3878—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of 22 citizens of Carroll County, III., 
for the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase law and the 
appointment of a commission—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of glass-bottle workers 
of Muncie, Ind., forretention of prosent duties on glass bottles— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LACEY: Petition of Edmond M. Ives—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petition of Catherine 
White for estate of Isaac W. White, late of Randolph County. 
W. Va., praying that his war claim be referred to the Court of 
Claims under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


SENATE, : 
WEDNESDAY, October 18, 1893. , 


[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.] 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the 


recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The Chair lays before the Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the TT 
A Mr.MORGAN, The question under consideration, Mr. Presi- 

ent—— : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, which will be 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam inclined to think that under Rule III no 
business can be done of any kind 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Very well; the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARRIS. No business can be done until the proposition 
to amend the Journal has been disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair accepts the suggestion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, [have not much to add to what 
I said yesterday on the subject of the motion to amend the Jour- 
nal. desire, however, to call attention to one of those half 
truths 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may interrupt the Senator, I think there 
should be a quorum provon at this SOT hour, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bate, Hill, Peffer, Vest, 
Blackburn, Hoar, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Davis, Irby, Pettigrew, Wal 
5 Lindsay, Platt, Washburn, 
Faulkner, McPherson, Power, White, 

e, Mitchell, Wis. Roach, Wolcott. 

Gallinger, Morgan, Smith, 
Gorman, Murphy, Stewart 

arris, Palmer, Teller, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. No quorum is present, What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 
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After some delay Mr. CULLOM, Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. MCMIL- 
LAN, Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. DIXON, Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE, Mr. COKE, Mr. RANSOM, and Mr. HAWLEY entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JOURNAL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10:150'clock). Forty-three Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. Aquorumispresent. The 
uestion is on the motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
LPH] to amend the Journal of the proceedings of Monday. 
The Senator from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, to ascertain exactly the mer- 
its of the question raised by the proposition of the Senator from 
Oregon (si. DOLPH] about the Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday, I desire to read in succession the rule of the House and 
the rule of the Senate on this question, so that it may be seen 
how very differently we are situated to-day from what the House 
was at the time a law was passed the validity of which was sub- 
sequently questioned in consequence of the fact that a quorum 
was alleged not to have been present in the House at the time 
of the age of that act. I refer to the case which the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] quoted yesterday. I will first read 
the rule ot the Senate. It has been read several times, but I de- 
sire to put them on record in juxtaposition: 


RULE V. 


1. No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate withont 
leave. 

2. If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question shall 
be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Presiding Of- 
ficer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce 
the result, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the Ser; tat- 
Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the attendance of the ab- 
sent Senators, which order shall ba determined withoutdebate; and pending 
its execution, and until a quorum shall be present, no debate nor motion, 
except to adjourn, shall be in order. 


Those are the only rules of the Senate that bear directly upon 
the question. There aresome others that bear incidentally upon 
it, but not so as to affect the ruling that was made by the tempo- 
rary occupant of the chair yesterday. Rule XV of the House of 
Representatives, upon which the decision of the Supreme Court 
was based, reads as follows: 

On the demand of any member or at the suggestion of the Speaker, the 
names of members sufficient to make a quorum in the Hall of the House who 
do not vote, shall be voted by the Clerk and recorded in the Journal, and re- 
ported tothe Speaker, with the names of the members voting, and be counted 
and announ in determining the presence of a quorum to do business. 

If the Senate had ever adopted the fifteenth rule that was 
adopted by the House after such a long and anxious opposition, 
then I am not prepared to say that the ruling of the temporary 
occupant of the Chair A would be correct; but the Sen- 
ate have never adopted that rule and I trust they never will. I 
believe that they have no constitutional power to adoptit. In 
that belief I am fortified by at least the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Representatives who continued 
along struggle of opposition against the adoption of this fif- 
teenth rule upon constitutional grounds, they claiming that the 
rights of their constituency were infringed by the rule, and that 
it placed in the hands of one man an arbitrary power which 
broke down the independence of the Representatives and com- 
pelled them to sit by, if they were unwilling to vote upon a prop- 
osition, and to have their votes recorded in the affirmative on 
the passage of a bill, no matter what their opinions were, no 
matter how strongly they objected to being thus called up; and 
by the mere force of the majority were compelled to commit 
themselves one way or the other upon a proceeding on a bill 
which they considered to be entirely unconstitutional. 

I will supposs a case under that rule. I will suppose that a 
quarn is present in the House of Representatives, and the 

peaker of the House of Representatives by looking over and 
counting the gentlemen who are present, all of whom he knows 
personally and is able personally to identify (which is not 
always the case by any means, but [ will suppose that that state 
of facts exists), declares that a quorum is present and a bill is 
put upon its passage. Two votes are recorded upon the call of 
the yeas and nays in favor of it and one vote is recorded against 
it; and thereupon the Speaker of the House, a quorum not hay- 
ing answered upon the roll call, directs the Clerk to enter upon 
the Journal the names of the members who are present who de- 
cline to vote and who remain merely silent. 

Now, upon a question involving anythingsmall or great, but 
more ticularly a question involving some great interests of 
the whole country and a question involving the constitutional 
rights and powers of the Congress of the United States to pass 
the bill that is then before the body, will any man be heard to 
say that two votes could pass that bill against one negative be- 
cause the President of the Senate or the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives chose to make the Clerk record the fact that 
a quorum was present? 

hat tests, Mr. President, and it tests in a proper way, too, the 
value of the proposition so frequently urged and so forcibly and 
earnestly advocated here as to whether a bare majority of a quo- 
rum have the right to any bill they choose to against 
the negative of all the y, except three men, two voting in the 
affirmative and one in the negative. 

Now, will it be said that that is an extreme case? It can not 
be called an extreme case, because when you depart from the 
principle that a quorum must be present to do business oyun 
assent of the men who are there to appear asa quorum to do busi- 
ness, if makes no difference what the numbers may be; after we 
pass that principle it is not tested by the number of persons who 
may vote yea or nay. 

Ik it is to be tested by that fact, then if you come down to the 
absurd proposition which I have just stated, that a bill of very 
great import to the country is passed by two votes against one, 
you have the exhibition of the failure, the utter failure, of gov- 
ernment in the sense in which government represents the peo- 
ple of the United States, and has always done it, and must 
always do it; that is to say, a government that is in some sense 
responsive to the will of the people. Two menor three men out 
of a silent quorum present in the Senate or in the House can not 
claim for themselves that they represent the majority of the 
American people or that they represent any majority whatever 
in the constitutional sense of ability to pass laws and fasten them 
upon the 8 8 Se : 

I refer to this ause this question is coming up later and we 
shall have to meet it in some form or other, as I see the old con- 
troversy will be renewed here and the battle that has raged now 
for a hundred years upon this question will have to be fought 
over again. It can not be rashly intruded into this case for the 
purpose of carrying into execution the clamor of a few men in 
the Senate, not supported by the people of the United States, in 
favor of the sudden and immediate repeal of a portion of the 
Sherman act and the renactment of the rest of it. It will not 
come up just in this 5 juncture; but it has to come, and 
when it does come I hope the enlightened statesmen around me 
who can see nothing in power at all except the ability to crush 
out opposition, will consider the case I have just stated, and ask 
themselves the question whether two men out of a quorum can 
pass the most important bill that is before the Senate as against 
one vote in the negative when all the rest of the quorum has 
been silent, and by their silent negative say to the world and to 
the Senate that we are unwilling to do business of the kind you 
propose to have done. 

It is true that we are here; it is true that we do not answer to 
our names; but our presence and our silence indicate that we are 
not here for the purpose of doing the business you want to do. 
That-is not our purpose in being here. We have a right to be 
here and see what sort of a record you are going to make, tosee 
what sort of plea or excuse you are going to put up before the 
world whereby two Senators can pass a billagainst one negative 
and call it a vote of a quorum. e have a right to be here and 
represent our people in a case of that kind and to observe your 
proceedings; but we are not here with that spirit of constitu- 
tional assent which causes us to be present to make a quorum to 
do business, i 

We are not willing to do the business you have in hand. 
The truth is, it might ba that the Senate was unwilling to do any 
business whatever ata time when a bill of this kind was put upon 
its passage. You say they might adjourn. They might not de- 
sire to adjourn. It might not be their wish to adjourn. Who 
can compel them to adjourn in order to escape a dilemma of this 
kind? Who has the right of compulsion upon the free will of 
te members of this body to compel them to do or not to do any- 
thing? 

The case that was cited yesterday by the Senator from New 
York from 144 United States Supreme Court Reports, while it 
may be twisted and porrored into an apparent support of his 
position as a judicial decision, can not be placed in that catego: 
except by the artfulness of an astute politician, A fair-minded 
lawyer can not do it. The question in that case is not whether 
a quorum was actually present, but whether the records of the 
House showed that a quorum was present. Whatrecord? A 
record made under the rule I have just read. The Supreme 
Court say that the House of Representatives under the Consti- 
tution have the right to make their own rules for ascertaining, 
determining, and recording the fact that a quorum was present, 
and having made their own rules this quorum a , accord- 
ing to the declarations of the Journal, to have m present in 
accordance with that rule. 

The Supreme Court never claimed the power to decide u 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the rules of a er 
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body. They could not do that. That is a question removed from 
their jurisdiction entirely by the express langunge of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. More than that, it is one of those 
political questions about which the Supreme Court never con- 
cern themselves excəpt to repudiate the jurisdiction. 

There are certain questions that arise in the course of legisla- 
tive procedure in the Congress of the United States that the 
Supreme Court have continually declared they would not under- 
take to interfere with to correct in any form whatever. They 
are called political questions; not questions of party politics, but 

uestions that relate to the general policy of legislation, ques- 
ns that remain in the discretion of the two Houses in conse- 
uence of the fact that they regulate the general policy of the 
8 uestions that can not be assailed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States because they determine a itical 
status or an attitude of government; whereas any question that 
presents a right of property, the power of government to tax a 
porao as was the question presented in the case in 114 United 
tates Reports, under a law, brings the individual man, the cor- 
poration, or the State, as the case may be, in conflict in its inter- 
ests with a decision of Congress, if it affects a material interest 
that is a question the Supreme Court will take hold of, but not 
a mere political question. 

But, Mr. President, giving, if you please, to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court and the declaration of the judge who wrote this 
opinon not necessary to that decision at all—giving, if you 
please, the full weight of that opinion and that declaration as a 
matter of ascertained constitutional law, I should like to know 
whether the Senate of the United States has reached a condition 
where it has no longer any opinion of its own upon a question 
that may be decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in respect of constitutional law. If we have, Mr. President, we 
have greatly degenerated, and we have reached a condition 
where the Supreme Court can on one day give us authority to 
legislate and on another any take it away from us, We have 
reached a condition where the constructions placed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon the Constitution of the 
country one day are are aged and the next day they NS pens 
amay cause the Supreme Court have altered their and 


What become of the faculty and power of representation of 
the people of the United States when we surrender to the Su- 
reme Gourtat this country the absolute control of our functions? 
t is only men with easy consciences who do that sort of thing. 
There are men in the world whose consciences are so very easy 
as that they can bend them to any 1 aed that the political 
necessit; many require at any time. Butsuch men have no just 
eee of the rights and duties of the representativesof the 
people and of the States. They are ready on any occasion when it 
serves their pu and promotes their political prosper or 
their desire to deprive a minority of all its rights and its 
powers in order that their will may have supreme sway in the 
country. 

It kes suit men of that class to follow the Supreme Court 
around and to be willing to take an oath of allegiance to their 
opinions to-day and change the oath to-morrow when their opin- 
ions change. That does not suit me. Ido not consider that I 
am bound to any such course as that. If I had considered it so, 
I should be bound to believe, on the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that no paper money issued by the 
Government of the United States or a national bank could be a 
legal tender, for the Supreme Court sélemnly decided that it 
was nota legal tender, and that nothing but gold and silver could 
be a legal tender under the Constitution of the United States. 
That opinion was not agreeable to a great many persons in the 
United States, and itseemed to be somewhat hard upon the then 
existing financial condition of the country. Thereupon the Con- 
gress of the United States with great liberality increased the 
court from seven to nine. 

Now, what for it is not for me to say; but the people of the 
United States believed; a great many of them, that it was done 
in order to get men upon the bench who would reverse that de- 
cision and would decide that papot apr obligations issued by 
the Government of the United States were lawful tender. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Alabama pardon me for 
a moment; that I may call his attention to the historic fact which 
he is stating? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. The Congress of the United States provided for 
that increase of judges long before thelegal-tender decision was 
made or announced, and the names of the twonew judges werein 
this Chamber, nominated by President Grant, before the legal- 
tender decision, in point of time. 

Mr. MORGAN, I may be wrong in the history of that matter, 


but I do not think I am. 
abate iets my statement to be true, if I know any- 


thing in this world. I wasa member of Congress at the time; 
I heard the legal-tender decision; I knew of the nominations 
after the increase of the number of judges was made. Mr. Ed- 
win M. Stanton was nominated and took the oath of office, but 
he was so ill that he never attended a session of the court and 
never took his seat on the bench. He died, and a new judge, Mr. 
Justice Bradley, was nominated in his place. Then Mr. Tosite 
Grier resigned and Mr. Justice Strong was nominated in his 
peoo; and those two nominations were sent to the Senate the 

ay before the legal-tender decision was made, and the nomina- 
tions were published in the Washington papersof the afternoon. 

However, the statement gained currency as the Senator from 
Alabama makes it. It was made by several persons of consider- 
able eminence in this country, who on examination of the facts 
withdrew their statement. It reappears once in a while asa 
survivorship of an old and angry political contest, but it is with- 
out the slightest foundation. Both President Grant and Ham- 
ilton Fish publicly stated it. Mr. Fish stated it in a letter over 
his own signature, and said he was authorized by President Grant 
to say that neither of them had the slightest idea of the legal- 
tender decision when those two judges were nominated. So that 
ought to disappear. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Massachusetts has not un- 
derstood me to say or intimate that I believed those judges were 
put there for that purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. No, but I understood the Senator to intimate 

Mr. MORGAN. I referred to it asa common rumor among 
the poe of the United States which a great many believed. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood my honorable friend, if he will par- 
don me, not to say that, but to say that the act increasing the 
number of judges of the Supreme Court was passed because of 
the dissatisfaction of Congress with that decision. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. HOAR. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. Isaid that was a common belief among the 
people of the United States. That is all I said about it. 

r. HOAR. Ifthe Senator will look at what he said he will 
see—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Notat all. 

Mr. HOAR. I myself take the Senator’s statement of what he 
said, of course, absolutely. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Now, as to the opportunity for 
doing such a thing as that is always open to the Congress of 
the United States. They can to-morrow make twelve judges on 
the bench or thirteen by an act of Congress, if they choose to da 
so. Suppose it was done, and for the purpose of getting a bench 
there who would rule that the people of the United States have 
no constitutional rights whatsoever in respect of the production 
or coinage of gold or silver. y 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me but a moment to 
make one statement before he passes from that subject? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. : 

Mr. HOAR. I made this statement, and I feel an interest in 
the question not from any ordinary partisan feeling; there are 
part charges and rumors go all the time; but I do feel 
an interest in the judicial fame of . Justice Bradley and Mr. 
Justice Strong. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido, too. 

Mr. HOAR. I know there is no Senator on that side or on 
this side of the Chamber who will not concur with me when I 
say thatin the whole history of jurisprudence there areno purer, 
whiter judicial reputations than of those two gentlemen, one of 
whom has gone to his reward and the other is now living in an 
honored old age. 

If the Senator will in his great patience don me for one 
sentence more, I will state that Mr. Justice Bradley is a person 
in regard to whom Senators entertaining the view of the Con- 
stitution which is entertained on the other side of the Chamber, 
especially by Senators from the Southern States, owe what the 
must concedea great debt; that it was due to him the amend- 
ments to the Constitution were so construed as to require the 
affirmative action of a State denying the rights described in the 
fourteenth amendment to justify the yg ee of Congress. 

The one great constitutional question affecting the relation of 
States of this Union and the rights of the States of this Union 
and the National Government in the matter of jurisdiction over 
civil and political rights was decided contrary to my opinion, 
but in conformity with the contention of the gentlemen who 
think as I suppose the Senator from Alabama does on that class 
of subjects. So if their view of the Constitution be sound, they 
owe a debt to Mr. Justice Bradley, which would make, I am sure, 
no one of them, if otherwise inclined (and Iam sure no one of 
them would be otherwise inclined), disposed to deny the great 
judicial excellence of that istrate. 

Now, if the Senator from Alabama will pardon me, I say this 
not as supposing —— 
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Mr. MORGAN. Iam 2 willing to yield the floor until the 

3 gets through with his eulogies upon judges of the Su- 
me Court. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the Senator would allow me to finish one 


sentence. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be a hardship if I did not, and I 
submit to it. 

Mr. HOAR. I say this, not in the least supposing the Senator 
from Alabama or anybody else will disagree with me on this 
8 but only to vindicate myself in asking leave to interrupt 


Mr. MORGAN. I do not agree that Mr. Justice Bradley is 
e whitest and purest judge who ever sat on the bench, and yet 
think I have as high an opinion of him as the Senator from 
sachusetts. I do not think he was a man any better than Chief 
Justice Taney. > 
Mr. HO. 


or purer. 

Mr. MORGAN. Weare not here for the purpose of making 
comparisons between judges. What Jam here to ascertain is 
whether this jurisdiction which existed in the minds of the peo- 
ple, which the Senator has characterized as being so very unjust 
and very improper, which I am fully willing to accord, was un- 

ust and improper as a foundation of opinion as to the possibil- 
s of our legislative power in Congress, in the creation of 
judges. I will put the question again. Suppose it became nec- 
essary in the opinion of the majority in the Senate and the ma- 
rity in the other House to sustain, by a ruling of the Supreme 
ourt, what I conceive to be an unrighteous violation of the 
constitutional rights of the people of the United States in the pas- 
sage of the bill which is now before us for consideration. Suppose 
you consider it to be your privilege and your right to raise the 
court to thirteen in order that you may gst men who you know 
will decide in favor of the constitutionality and the Popre of 
pe legislation. You can doit. Youcanstockupt upreme 
urt, if you please, with any kind of material that you want, if 
the President of the United States and a majority of this body 
will concur after you pass the law, either to raise or decreases the 
number of judges. 

Now, that Nery OpRoreuntty, the presence of that possibility 
shows that it will not do for the Senate of the United States to 
take what I call an oath of allegiance to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court; for, no matter what the purposes were, what the 
motives were, or how it was accomplished, whether by an in- 
crease of the number of judges or not, we haveseen the Supreme 
Court of the United States at one term deliver an opinion that 
nothing but gold and silver was a legal tender in the United 
States, and at a subsequent term and very shortly after, that a 
different court delivered an opinion that paper money was a legal 
tender in the United States. I willfurther remark that paper 
being a legal tender, there is no reason why all the paper money 
issued by the United States, and especially all that class of paper 
money that is redeemable at the Treasury of the United States, 
should not be legal tender. 

Wesee, Mr. President, the category we are in when we bind our- 
selves hand and foot, as the Senator from New York seems to have 
done, for the convenience of the present opportunity and occa- 
sion, to the decision of the Supreme Court, and then to criticise 
a man who dares to have any sort of liberty of conscience after 
a decision has been made. And yet he does not understand that 
decision, or else I do not; one or the other, 

There is no harm, perhaps, in a man who is a chronic sort of 
a Democrat, who has taken great pride during all of his manhood 
in adhering to the tenets and doctrines and teachings of the 
Democratic party, and the fathers of it particularly, to call at- 
tention to some doctrine stated in Gen. Jackson’s veto message 
of the Bank of the United States bill, a bill to modify and con- 
tinue the act entitled, ‘An act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the United States,“ which he returned with his ob- 
jections to the Senate, in which it had originated. 

The question was made there that the opinion of the Supreme 
Court had been obtained that the bank was constitutional, and 
of course the same argument was resorted to then by the friends 
of that fiscal measure that is resorted to now by the Senator 
from New York, that inasmuch as the Supreme Court had de- 
cided that the original charter was constitutional, therefore 
their mouths were shut and they had no right to make any ob- 
jection to iton the ground of its unconstitutionality. Gen. Jack- 
son still objected on the gonna of its unconstitutionality, and 
he was sustained by the Democratic party of that day, and has 
been sustained by it from that day to this. He says: 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act, 
Fir mes ont fo half Ge Eaa by Ra 
own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oarn to 


support the Constitution swears that he will t it as he understands it 
and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the House 


I did not say he was. I said there was no whiter 


of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the 
constitutionality of bill or resolution which may be presented to them 
for passage or approval a it is ot the Supreme judges when it may be brought 
before them for icial decision. The opinion of the judges has no more 
authority over oe hig than the opinion of Congress has over the judges 
and on that point the President 18 independent of both. The authority of 
the Supreme Court must not therefore be permitted to control the Congress 
or the Executive when in their legislative capacities, but to have only 
such influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve, 

Mr. President, I suppose I ought to ask pardon for having in- 
troduced this. antiquated "apoc men of Democratic doctrine and 
literature into this modernized Democratic Senate, but I think 
Lam prepared to make no apology for Gen. Jackson upon this 
occasion, Let him stand upon the force of his reasoning. If my 
honorable friend from 3 VEST] had got up yester- 
day and for the first time uttered that as his opinion he would 
have been sneered at and whistled down the wind for having 

resumed to set up his opinion against the Supreme Court of the 

nited States about anything that comes before him for decis- 
ion. He would have been required to say, like the Senator from 
New Vork has said, I surrender my conscience to the Supreme 
Court. It makes no difference to me how much violence the 
may have done to the Constitution of my country, as a loy: 
American citizen I bow to the majesty of their decree, and will 
have no more to say on the subject except to obey.” 

What would he do day after to morrow if the Supreme Court 
of the United States were to reverse the decision? Why, he 
would fly back and forth like a weaver’s shuttle, driven by the 
power that impels it to go in a certain direction and in no other, 
and as often as the requisite force is applied to him. 

Is that the senatorial authority, responsibility, and dignity. 
about which we have heard so much? Itis said we doa good 
many undignified things, but I do not know what more undig- 
nified thing a man can do in this body than to say, I will obey 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States upona 
question coming before me for legislation; I will accept my con- 
scientious duty from them and do their will and pleasure.” And 
I will add that I do not know anything that a man could do that 
is more unmanly than that. 

The Senator from New York, in referring to some expressions 
that I was guilty of, I 8 if that could be said of a devo- 
tion to what I conceive to be the Constitution of the country, re- 
minded me that there was a time when he thought I did not 
have much respect for it, away back in 1860. I never call u 
those questions, Mr. President, either for the purpose of defend- 
ing my people, or for the purpose of rebuking anybody else. A 
quarter of a century has elapsed since those events, and I am 
entirely willing to leave them as they have been left, to the 
judgment of posterity for the vindication of the conduct of the 
men who were engaged in them on both sides. 

I can only say about it that the movement which resulted in 
the secession of eleven States from the American Union was a 
movement that was inspired solely by a conviction on the part 
of the people of those different States that the Constitution of 
the United States was being abused to the destruction of their 
interests, their equality, their rights of every kind, and they 
went out of the Union not to break up the Constitution of the 
United States or to express any dissent to it, but for the pur- 
pose as they thought of preserving it. That was their idea. No 
matter how mistaken they were, that was the condition; that 
was the purpose of the movement; that was the impelling force 
a caused the secession of eleven States from the American 

nion. 

Now, in that there is at least one fact worthy of remembrance. 
The people of the United States of all sections, wherever you 
will find them, are sworn in their hearts to allegiance to what 
they believe to be the Constitution of the United States. When 
they believe that their constitutional rights are being invaded, 
trampled under foot, they arouse themselves and come to the 
defense of their views of that instrument. 

If there was nothing in the question to-day presented before 
the Senate of the United States but a bare question of policy, 
there would be little excuse here for any steadfast and firm 
opposition to the passage of this proposedlaw. But Senators on 
this side of the Chamber and on the other, differing in their po- 
litical affiliations, have solemnly averred here that they believe 
that this legislation not only in its tendency, but in its necessary 
effect, is to strike down one of the money metals which has been, 
I will say, consecrated by the Constitution of the United States 
in this, that the Constitution expressly requires of Congress that 
they shall be coined, and deprives the States, to which thereto- 
fore had the right to coin them, of that privilege. Itis regarded 
here that the money metal, silver, is being taken entirely outof 
the reach and range of its constitutional power and influence, 
and of justice to it under the Constitution. 

That being so, we find as we believe that it is something the 
people can not give up without extreme loss, great peril to 
their interests, and without throwing away, as if it were of no 
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account, the benefactions that Divine Providence has hid in the 
mountains to the west of us, and we believe there is a firm foun- 
dation under the feet of the men who stand here like a bulwark 
in opposition to the of the bill, which foundation they 
feel rests upon the Constitution of the country. 

Now, is it not well enough toremember that when men have 
ideas of this kind and they are participated in by very e com- 
munities, when they find distinctive representativesin the Sen- 
ate and in the House of Representatives, men coming here to 
represent those ideas and little else, perhaps, of a distinctive 
character, is it not better for the Senate of the United States to 
panre and consider what may be the ultimate outcome of this 

usiness, and to try to reconcile these opinions amongst the 

ople of the United States, or dissipate them, if they are wrong, 

y going into the political arena and there explaining to the 
people wherein they are wrong and we are right? 

I claim in favor of the present attitude of this question thatit 
has been badly dealt with in every respect. The people of the 
United States have the right before this question is finally dis- 
posed of to vote directly onit at the ballot box. Did they enjoy 
that right in the last campaign? No; they did not, neither at 
the hands of the Republicans nor at the handsof the Democrats. 
By one universal acclaim on the part of the newspapers and the 
stump orators of both political parties in the last Presidential 
campaign we were told that it was the tariff that was the turning 
point in the campaign; that this was the vital issue; that the 
silver question was retired behind it, and that itcould not be de- 
cided in that campaign. 

I did not believe it, not by any means, and I voted with the 
majority of the Senate on that occasion, notwithstanding the 
Democratic and Republican conventions had met and d 
their platforms—I voted here to pass a bill through the Senate 
originated I believe by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. veh 
at all events one exactly like itin principle, and we t 
through the Senate as a declaration on the part of the Senate of 
the United States that that was a vital question; that it was a 
living question. When we got through that campaign, then the 

ressure commenced for the purpose of destroying that which 
had not been considered and voted upon by the le of the 
United States, abit W sudden, on in the 
Congress of the United States. 

An extra session of Congress was called. The people were 
fearfully alarmed because they found that the President was 
alarmed; they took fright at something which was not real and 
substantial, and we were forced to come here into an extraordi- 
nary session to consider what? Not the tariff, but silver. The 
tariff comes in as second fiddle. 

Why not allow us to relegate this question again to the polls? 
Why are yon afraid to meet us on the hustings? Why are you 
afraid of the verdict of the people? I assume that you are afraid 
because of the haste with which you demand this crucifixion of 
the ple and their rights. 

tI claim. now, and it is the most material thing that I 
do claim, is that the pope of the United States shall have a 
chance to express at the ballot box their views upon this ques- 
tion and to give an authoritative declarationof their purposesin 
respect of it. That you deny to them; that you refuse to them. 
You assume to be their representatives here, when we tell you 
that we are as much, and far more, their representatives than 
you are; and we invite you to go out and try the question with 
us before the people at the polls. Then we shall know where 
they stand. Decent respect for public opinion requires that we 
should do this thing. 

It is just as easy to pot into this bill whatever measure 
of public relief that we think is demanded by the „ of 
the times, to put this as an amendment upon it, to offer it, and 
have it Pea upon, as it will be to pass a separate measure sub- 

uently. 
re we so blinded to the future, has some mysterious obstruc- 
tion arisen in our front, that we can not see through nor over to 
discern what lies beyond? Is it true that until we have torn 
that obstruction down we have not the range of vision to see 
what is necessary for the good of the peoples Is that our situa- 
tion? Are we thus blinded by something which stands before 
us, and which we must remove out of the way before we can 
have any guide of wisdom or light to see what to do for the 
people of the United States? 
that be the fact, accept my proposition, which the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] refused yesterday todo. Tear down 
the obstruction entirely; do not pull off the capstone and leave all 
the balance stand; do not leave the wall standing so high that a 
man of ordinary dimensions can not look over it, but which 
would take one of the t intellects of the Senate to see over 


compulsory legis: 


the top of it. Do not leave it in that shape; tear it down; for 
that is what you say you want todo. If we have not mind and 
sense enough to see what to do for the people until the Sherman 
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law is taken out of the way, take it out of the way, but remove 
all of it out of the way. That is not what is desired. It is de- 
sired that the Sherman law shall stand in all its features hostile 
to silver; that it shall be removed where it shows the least 
friendship in the world for silver remonetization, for coinage or 
anything of the sort. 
curring again to the past, Mr. President, when I went, in 
obedience to my convictions, with my own State out of the 
American Union, I insisted as we all did, that we should take the 
Constitution of the United States with us, and we did so. In 
almust every material function as to the organization of the 
8 the limitations upon its powers, and the liké, the 
nstitution of the United States was adopted not only by the 
Confederate government itself but also by each of the Confeder- 
ate States; so that the principles of that instrument, that form 
of government, and the liberties it secured, were shown to be 
the most precious things that we found in the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. e carried them with us when we went out and at- 
tempted to establish them in our own system. 

There was no hostility in the Confededate States to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; there was no man who was not 

rfectly ready to return into the house of his fathers when he 

ound that the resistance that he had been making to it was of 
no further avail, and the invitation was, ‘‘Come home, and you 
will have the full and equal protection of the law.” There is no 
doubt about that. These States, whose automony had not been 
affected in their perfection, stood there throughout the whole 
length and b th of the Union, and one new State had been 
born out of the anguish and travail we were then undergoing— 
the State of West Virginia. We came back because our States 
were sovereign, because the people of these various States had 
the rights and privileges guaranteed to them which were ob- 
tained under the Constitution of the United States. Wedid not 
go out to revolutionize the Government of the United States, but, 
as we claim, to have justice done to us under a separate jolitical 
organization, when we failed to get it, as we believed, in the 
organization of the Government of the United States. 

here are men who went out with arms against us who were 
Democrats, men who believed in the doctrines of the old Demo- 
cratic party, and who have shown it by their more recent acts. 
No man in this world has a profounder respect than I have for 
such men; in fact, they have my confidence, they have my affec- 
tion, and I prize them because they had the manhood to go out 
and stand on the field with their guns in their hands to oppose 
me. The honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was one 
of that number, whom I revere for his fortitude and for his de- 
cision and for his exposure of his life in the defense of what he 
believed to be right and just. Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was another who shouldered his musket as a private sol- 
dier and came out to contend with us. William B. Morrison, of 
Illinois, is another for whom I have the highest and most pro- 
found and grateful 1 

But, Mr. President, I do not have so much respect for those 
men who are constantly quoting that difficulty Whenever they 
have an opportunity to makea point upon a brother Senator or 
anybody about it, but who did not have the pluck to shoulder a 
gun and go out to fight. My respect does not extend to that 
class in that cordial way, at least, that it does to men like Mor- 
rison and Randall, and PALMER and SICKLES, and hundreds of 
others whose names I might call in the Northern States, who 
came out and took their muskets in their hands and said: We 
will try this question with you upon the issue of battle.” 

I am notalarmed lest one of these gentlemen should quote upon 
me my attitude in 1860 to 1865, for an honest soldier, who fought 
mein that war, never does it; only those who hired substitutes 
and stayed at home and plead the baby act, orsomething of that 
kind, for an excuse for patriotic delinquency, are in the habit of 

etting up in the Senate and elsewhere and quoting upon me the 
fact that Í belonged atone time to the secession and rebel govern- 
ment of the Sou I did belong toit, and when a blush of shame 
comes over my cheek to condemn me for the part I took in that 
struggle, I shall bestill moreashamed of the poor craven creature 
who can undertake to impose that as a disgrace upon me; for if 
there is a man in this world who is entitled to any consideration 
from the human family, itis one like old John Knox, or John 
Wesley, or Martin Luther, and men of that kind, who fought 
the battles of Christianity and who fought for freedom of con- 
science against the strength of the greatest combinations of polit- 
ical and civil and religious power which ever existed in the world. 
Those are the men whom I revere in history, not those petty 
liticians whose figures rose suddenly to the surface, like bub- 
les ona stagnant pond, and exploded, and have left nothing be- 
hind them but mephitie odors. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] on yesterday, in a 
burst of oratory which was as unex d as it was uncandid 
undertook to allude to a former Senator from Ohio, that grand 
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old Roman, Allen G. Thurman, for having in one moment of 
time—and I think it was an unguarded moment, for I was here 
and saw it—expressed an opinion only, but making no decision, 
said that notwithstanding the roll call which had been taken in 
the Senate disclosed the lack of a quorum there was still a 
quorum present. That was one of those half-truths stated by 
the Senator from New York, which convey more of misinforma- 
tion than they doof fact. Mr. Thurman was not properly dealt 
with on that occasion; and inasmuch as he is now advanced into 
the sere and yellow leaf and is no longer here to adorn this Sen- 
ate Chamber—and no man adorned it more thoroughly than he 
when he was here as a Democrat, as an American, as a states- 
man, and as a lawyer—inasmuch as he is not here, I desire that 
the country shall not be misinformed in regard to the actual 
state of facts. 

The honorable Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] yesterday, 
with his usual readinessand acumen, at once, because he remem- 
bered the transaction doubtless as I did, referred to the factsand 
laid them before the Senate to vindicate Mr. Thurman againd 
the charge that he had ever decided as President pro tempore of 
the Senate that itwas his privilegeand right to count a quorum 
when the roll callshowed a quorum was not present. Mr. Thur- 
man never did that. Ishall read it again, notwithstanding the 
Senator from Florida read it and commented upon it yesterday, 
toshow that the Senator from New York has entirely misunder- 
stood and r that accusation which he made against Mr. 
Thurman yesterday. Mr. Thurman as President pro tempore of 
the Senate said: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That question will be put, then. The question 
is, Shall the ap; taken by the Senator from New York fromthe ruling of 
the President morning be laid upon the table? 

Mr. CONKLING. On which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have been ordered and taken once, but 
the call disclosed no quorum. The question now is on laying on the table 


the appeal taken by the Senator from New York. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 32, nays 2; as 


-follows: 

YEAS—22 
Bayard, Garland, Lamar, Slater, 
Beck, Harris, McDonald, Vance, 
Call, Hereford, Maxey, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill, Ga. Mor: Voorhees, 
Coke, Houston, Pendleton, Walker, 
Davis, III. Jonas, Randolph, Wallace, 
Davis, W. Va. Jones, Fla. Ransom, Wayta, 
Eaton, Kernan, Saulsbury, Withers. 

NAYS—2. 

Burnside. Morrill. 


Only two Senators on the Republican side voted on that occa- 
sion. All the others claimed the privilege of remaining quiet 
and silent in their seats, and not voting. No quorum was de- 
clared. The absentees were: 


ABSENT—42. 
Allison, Chandler, Hill, Colo. Platt, 
Anthony, Conkling, Hoar, Plumb, . 
Balley, Dawes, In i Rollins, 
Bell, Edmunds, Johnston, Saunders, 
Blaine, Farley, Jones, Nev. Sharon, 
Booth, Ferry, Kellog, Teller, 
Bruce, Gordon, Kirkwood, Thurman, 
Butler, Groome, Lo: Wiliams, 
Cameron, Pa. Grover, McMillan, Windom. 
Cameron, Wis. Hamlin, McPherson, 
Carpenter, Hampton, Paddock, 


Mr. Thurman himself declining to answer, because his decision 
was the matter in question. 

The suggestion was made to me the other day, I think by the 
Senator on my right [Mr. FAULKNER], suppose that a Senator, 
in the absence of the Vice-President, were peang as Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the roll call was ordered upon 
the motion of some Senator, and on that roll call the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, being a Senator, declined to answer, what 
would you do with him? Would you compel him to declare that 
a quorum was present when he said there was not a quorum 
prosent, because he refused to answer, and had so cut the list 

own that the requisite number was not present? How would 
ou get him out of that difficulty? It would be impossible to do 
t. Here was Thurman upon that roll call, the President pro 
temporeof the Senate, refusing to answer. He said: : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no quorum voting, but there isa 
quorum in the Senate present. 

Mr. CONKLING. In the opinion of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is: the Chair has counted. In the 
opinion of the Chair, bi we refiection, the Chair was in error in causing this 
last vote to be taken. at matter belongs to the morning hour. It is very 
true chat if a motion had been made to amend the Journal or to correct the 
Journal it would be a privileged question that would have to be continued 
until it was disposed of: but no such motion as that was made. 


That was a mere casual remark made by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, not a decision at all, that, although the 
roll call had disclosed no quorum, still a sufficient number of 
Senators were present. Thereupon that great and learned and 


astute man and honorable, too—and I love to speak of him— 
Matt. Carpenter, arose and said: 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I suppose by this time it must be evident 
to the majority of the Senate that they can not coerce the minority of the Sen- 
ate to do what the minority think they do not want to door ought not todo, 
This proceeding can go on just as long as the majority of the Senate choose 
to have it goon, and it may stop whenever they choose to stop it, The mi- 
nority of every legislative body are driven at times to s on their re- 
served rights, and as to those rights ere the exclusive judges. As was 
stated last night by the Senator from Ohio, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, on a at occasion he found himself compelled to stand on his 
rights, and refused to vote, so as to break up aquorum of the Senate, and 
then understood and now understands that there was no power on earth to 
prevent his doing so. He did it upon his own conscience, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, answerable to nobody but his own constituents. What was 
true then is true now; and we have in the minority here the great example 
R the leader of the Democratic party, and now the Presiding Officer of 

nate. 


sion. The entire day, with the 8 og of less than half an hour, was oc- 


0) 
discussiqn of party politics for th try, so decl: 80 ann ed, so 

derstox E fact, ‘Then, after 6 o'clock, 57500 
should proceed with the debate of this bill or not debate it at all. We 
thought it was an outrage, not using the word offensively, but a parliament- 
ary op ion, and we thought we ought not to submit to it. e thought 
we ought to show the majority of the Senate here that if they pro to 
treat us in that way we would show them that they could not do it. 

Now, if the Democrats of the Senate are willing to adjourn this session 
to-day and let us all have a sleep and a rest and come in here to-morrow to 

this bill in the proper and the orderly way, there is no doubt a vote 
can be had upon it to-morrow. I find myself to-day utterly unable to speak; 
that is, too ill to attempt it. Iwas up here all night to do my duty 
in the way of executing parliamentary law, and I think we succeeded pretty 
well in enforcing all the rules of law Bpolicanle to the remarkable state of 
things that we found existing. If the bemocrats of the Senate will do that, 
if they will adjourn this body and let us havea night's rest and come in here 
to-morrow, cool in blood and refreshed by slumber, and take up this bill, 
which is confessed on all hands to be an important one and that involves 
very important considerations, I should like very much to be indul, in 
three-quarters of an hour or an hour’s remarks on the subject, w. I 
promise the Senate will not be a stump-s h, will not be an to the 
people of Wisconsin or any other State, but an address to the Senate upon 
the details and the legal principles involved in the bill under consideration. 
I am in no condition to do that to-day, and we are none of us in any condi- 
tion to proceed here in the good nature which, I submit to the Senate, 
should, without regard to majorities, always prevail. 

There was a temperate spirit prevailing in the Senate at that 
time, and those great men, whose names I have just read, were 
standing out and refusing to answer to roll calls. The majority 
in the Senate to-day have not treated this minority, as we are 
called—who are the majority of the Democrats in this body, who 
have as muchright tocontrol the Democratic action of this body 
as any majority of a party nature can—they have not treated us 
in that way. The first motion that I had the misfortune—I will 
call it—to be compelled to make in respect of this matter was 
after the honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr.GEORGE]— 
who has been, as we all know, in ill health, but who, thank God 
is now recovering his physicalstrength, and with it the comman 
of his great powers—had spoken for quite a long time in one of 
the most exact and conclusive speeches—not argumentative 
merely, but analytical, thorough, and powerful—which ever 
graced theoratory of this body—said he was notable to 3 any 

urther, that he was not well, and asked that the subject might 
go over until to-morrow, I made a motion to that effect, and had 
to obtain a call of the yeas and nays to get that consent. Well, 
that is only one incident. There are a great many others. 

Gentlemen who are in eager pursuit of game scarcely ever 
pay any attention to the pantings and sorrows and sufferings of 
the hind they are pursuing. They and their dogs follow on the 
bloody track with the eagerness of pursuit, little thinking of 
what they are doing to the poor alarmed creature who flees be- 
fore them, but dothey not remember when they do these things 
the story of Actzon and his dogs, and how, after the dogs of 
Acton had caught and devoured the game, they turned around 
andconsumed him? Youare turning dogs loose here—I am not 
speaking of it in any literal sense, but metaphorically—you are 


turning dogs loose here upon men who are representative men, 


in the highest sense of the word, and want to do their duty to 
God, to man, and to country, and after a while, when your hounds 
have destroyed us they will turn upon you and they will rend you, 
too. They will have no more use for you than a boy has fora 
last year’s bird nest, after they have done manipulating and car- 


‘rying you along in their political machinery to do their will. 


The banks and bankers and the gold grabbers will turn upon 
you and destroy you when your ability to serve them hasceased, 
or when, in your distress of spirit for the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, you turn to them with a vain but pleasing word of comfort 
and commiseration. 

I spoke yesterday of a coalition, and T was assailed for mention- 
ing it, because it was said there was no proof of it. I have got 
my opinion about it, and I am now weighing the evidence as to 
the existence of such a coalition, not that anything has been com- 
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municated to me, or that I shall ever hear of it 8 
exists at all, or the terms of the contract, or who made it. It is 
not to be expected that I will ever know, personally, any tb ing 
aboutit. I am arguing to myself, for my own satisfaction, in 
order to be able to steer my own course through this body that 
I am now in conflict with a coalition. One reason I have for it 
is thatour Democratic brethren on this side, whoare in the minor- 
ity on the silver gueron will not go into a caucus with us. It 
is the first time I have ever heard close communion stated asa 
doctrine of the Democratic party. 

Another reason is that I see these Senators constantly in 
friendly intercourse and association with some of the great lead- 
ing minds of ancient and modern Republicanism on the other 

e of this Chamber. For them, this is novel, a new departure. 
There seems to be no want of brotherhood between them; infact, 
e Ck ae as close and affeciionately to each other as a stamp 
sticks toa loveletter. [Laughter.] I have never seen anything 
more illustrative of the political brotherhood that makes strange 
bedfellows than in this particular case. 

Now, looking along over the whole surface of things, if I call 
it a coalition,“ Iam using a very mild term—I do not wish to 
use any harsh terms about it—but that it is a coalition” I shall 
develop before we got through here, and I shall do it by that 
motion which I told the honorable Senator from Ohio yesterday 
I would make when I had the floor, that I should move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of this bill and put in, pure and 
simple, the repeal of the Sherman act from top to bottom; leave 
the matter standing right there, and leave it then to the good 
sense and the patriotism of both sides of the Chamber to ascer- 
tain and to do what they are going to do about it. 

Mr. FRYE. And let us vote? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, ee Do not lay it on the table, do not 
make a motion to amend it, so that you can go out to the world 
and excuse it by saying we did not have the merits of the proposi- 
tion before us, we did not want to consider it. Come up to the 
scratch and let us vote on it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Are you ready to vote now? 

Mr. MORGAN. As soon as I yield the floor and get through 
my speech, if no other Senator desires to speak. At the proper 
time you shall have the opportunity. 

Mr. President, yesterday I put the question directly to the 
Senator from Ohio whether he would vote for my proposition, 
and he said no, he did not see any benefit—not in those terms 
but in language scarcely to be mistaken—that no man who had 
any sense would do it. I have taken the to go around 
amongst some of my brother Senators here to know whether in 
this sky-scraping oratory we have been hearing so much of in the 
Senate, these great disquisitions upon the economies of finance, 
and all that, any of them had ever condescended to look at the 
question in its material aspects as it appears upon the statute 
books of the United States, and very few have I found who had 
even read the statutes which are to be affected by this act. 

The trumpet had sounded, the forces were marshalled, the 
clock had struck at the White Honse, and the cuckoos here all 

ut their heads out of the boxes and responded to inform us of the 

e of day [laughter]; but they did not seem fully to know what 
they were talking about, and never took the pains to find out the 
state of the law. They have not looked into at all; I mean that 
many Senators have not. 

Repeal the Sherman law out and out, and here isa law which 
will stand in full force: 

That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United States, sil- 
ver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy of standard silver, as provided 
in the act of January, 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and ee 
tions provided by said act; which coins together with all silver doliars here- 
tofore coined by the United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a 
legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues public and priv- 
ate, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

That law would stand. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator please give the date of the 
act? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is t of the Bland act of Febru: 

28, 1878, the first section. The Sherman law has amended an 
ualified that act in two particulars to which I will call atten- 

n; and when you get the Sherman law out of the way, this 
act stands in full force and effect, for the Sherman law repeals 
but one clause of the Bland act—will you please notice that fact— 
and that is the second clause of the Bland act, the purchasing 
clause. Thatis the only clause which is repealed by the Sher- 
manact. So when we repeal the Shermanact, the whole of the 
Bland act not repealed y that act comes into full force, and 
whut I shall read is part of the full force which it contains. I 
have said the Sherman act modifies the Bland act in two par- 


ticulars. It repeals it only to the extent I have stated. 
Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator please read the repealing 
clause to which he refers? 


Mr. MORGAN. Of the Sherman act? 


Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 
Mr. MORGAN. I will read it with great pleasure. I read 
from section 5 of the Sherman act: 


Spo. 5. That so much of thé act of Fe 


urchase and coinage of the 
,000, nor more than 64,000,000 


as uires 
same into silver dollars of not less than 82, 
Worth of silver bullion, is hereby repealed. 


That is all. All the balance of the Bland act stood, and is 
now the law. All the silver certificates you have were issued 
under the Bland act—every one—and they were left standing 
and unaffected by the Sherman act. The Sherman act, I repeat 
because I want the Senate to understand it, and I want the 
country to understand it, for it is a very important matter, con- 
tains no repealing clause at all, except the one I have just read, 
which applies to the purchase of silver bullion, to be purchased 
monthly, not less than $2,000,000 worth. 

The first section of the Bland act requires that there shall be 
coined silver dollars. How many? It does not say how many— 
the unlimited co e of silver dollars, the unrestricted coinage 
of silver dollars. ow many does the Sherman et provide 
for the coinage of? It provides for the coinage of the bullion 
which was on hand at the date of the passage of the law and 
such bullion as might thereafter be purchased, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I do not believe that statement. I do not believe there is any 
more discretion given to the Secretary of the Treasury in that 
coinage act than there is ia the command of the Bibie that you 
shall serve God. You may refuse his service, but if you do, 
things may get very warm for you. But two Secret ries of the 
Treasury, Mr. Foster, under President Harrison, and Mr. Car- 
lisle, under President Cleveland, have refused to coin silver: 
they have refused even to coin the seigniorage, or money earned 
by the United States in the purchase of silver bullion, and after 
they had complied partially, and only partially, with the man- 
datory and unequivocal demands of the Sherman law in respect 
of the coinage of the bullion then in the Treasury, and not bought 
with Sherman silver certificates—after that they went on and 
refused absolutely to coin any of the bullion which was bought 
by the issue of these certificates under the Sherman law. That 
is how this matter stands. They claim for themselves the dis- 
cretion to coin or not to coin the bullion in the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I never believed that the Congress of the 
United States could confer the discretion upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in respect of either gold or silver, to coin or not 
to coin at his pleasure. I never had any feeling for the one- 
man power except to hate it. I have always objected to it. 
There has been no room in the creed of the Democratic party 
that I haveever heard of for the presence of the one-man power, 
and especially in favor of uncontrolled discretion in a subordi- 
nate officer of the Government of the United States. I do not 
know and never heard of the man in whose hands I would leave 
the discretion to coin or not to coin silver money or gold money 
or any other money. That is a delicatesubject to deal with, an 
necessarily involves the most vital interests of the people. 

Mr. President, suppose that one of these Secretaries of the 
Treasury—lI grant you it is scarcely a supposable casa in view 
of the facts, still it is not one that is unimaginable, nor is it one 
that is unsubstantial—owned some silver interest in the West, 
and he thought that it was necessary, in order toencourage the 

roduction of silver and the sale of it, to coin it as fast us it came 

nto the Treasury of the United States, to buy it at the highest 
price for which it could be bought in the market and raise the 
price in that way, and then to coin it and send it out amongst 
the people, would you intrust him with that power thus to aflect 
the value of silver bullion or silver currency? 

If you will notintrust him with the powor tocoin it because his 
interests are that way, perhaps you ht find that he was a 
stockholder in some of the national banks, or he might be the 
owner of a gold mine, or some of his friends might be, or he 
might think that, by making an exploitation of this kind, he 
could secure to himself large revenues from the capitalized men 


of the United Stites and elsewhere to help him in his candidacy 
for the next Presidency—it might be to im. acase of 
that kind; I do not know that that case entirely unim ; 


ble—and thereupon, after being intrusted with the discretion- 
ary power to coin silver or not to coin it, he would say, No; no 
dollar of silver coin shall escape from this Treasury; [ intend 
that my friends, the national-bank men, the gold-holders, and 
the tors upon the credit of the United States, who are 
going to be kind to me hereafter, if they have not been hereto- 
ore, shall have all the feast to themselves, and therefore I shall - 
not coin one dollar of it; I have the discretion to do it or not to 
do it.“ He could put us to great shame if he were as ambitious 
as Aaron Burr was sup: to be. 

I do not believe that the Congress of the United States really 
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conferred that discretion, for I think that is a total misinter- 
pretation of the act, and the misinterpretation of the act is the 
worst part of the offense, for it is conti to that well-fixed and 
well-settled part of the Democratic creed that doubtful powers 
shall not be assumed and exercised by any man in this country. 
Aman must have the plain right to do a thing, and do it in 
virtue of that right, before he can claim the shelter of the Dem- 
ocratic creed for his conduct. No honest Democrat, no sincere 
Democrat in this world ever finds himself in the category where 
he is even tempted to lay his hinds upon doubtful power for the 
purpose of carrying hisobjectsintoeffect. That is not the Dem- 
ocratic creed; it is just the other way, and always has been. 

So, Mr. President, the repeal of the Sherman act would take 
away that one-man power, and instead of his being invested with 
the discretion to coin or not to coin silver he would find himself 
under the command of the Bland act that he shall coinit. That 
is a proceed in the direction of the monetization or the re- 
monetization of silver. It is along step and a strong and steady 
one in the right direction. 

There is another thing which would occur by the repeal of the 
3 law that I desire. Section 2 of the Sherman act pro- 

es: 

That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 

act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the of the United 


States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and 
when so redeemed may be reissued. 


That is precisely the obligation of the greenback, ‘‘ redeema- 
ble on demand in coin.” ‘Lawful money” means coin. This 
point was conceded readily by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] on the floor of the Senate on yesterday. 

Here is the second clause of section 2 of the Sherman act, to 
which I wish to call especial attention: 

But no greater or less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at aar 


time than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars co 
therefrom, then held in the Treasury purchased by such notes. 


If you repeal the Sherman act you get rid of that feature, and 
ou can proceed to redeem these outstanding notes and destroy 
em entirely. That provision of the Sherman act which re- 
quires that these Treasury notes shall be kept out in a certain 
volume, to bs no greater and no less at any time than the cost 
of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined there- 
from, you get rid of. 

You stop the issue of the certificates by the repeal of the Sher- 
man law and thus reduce or stop the outflow of currency, but 
you save the people heavy taxation to borrow the gold to redeem 
men over and over again as fast as they are redeemed and reis- 
sued. 

Where will that leave the Sherman certificates? The Sena- 
tor from Ohio yesterday said—yes, he had the hardihood to say 
that these obligations, with this promise on the face of them, 
would have no provision for their redemption left in the law if 
we repeal this act. Ah, Mr. President, that was an unfortunate 
statement, more particularly because itis not true. These notes, 
when the Sherman silver act of 1890 isrepealed, upon their very 
face stand on the footing of the greenbacks, and any man can go 
to the Treasury and he can get the gold for them. The Treas- 
urer of the United States is compelled to reissue them under the 
Sherman act, but when that act is repealed he can not reissue 
them. ‘There is no doubt about this. 

Here we are, facing the clamor that the finances of this coun- 

and of the world have been disturbed because we are buying 
ver and issuing Treasury notes to pay for it, redeemable in 
gold; that we are paying out of the Treasury of the United States 

ld for the purchase of silver, and now, under the bill before 

e Senate, you leave those sections of the Sherman act standing 
which require redemption, as you say, in gold, and which pro- 
vide that the amount of these Treasury notes shall not be de- 
creased from what they are now; that when they come in they shall 
be reissued, and you leave them one unceasing, ever recurring, 
— continual draft on the Treasury to the amount of 8150, 000, 

a year. 

After you have redeemed these notes and have reissued them 
as soon as they can be collected together again in any amount 
whatever exceeding 8100, their holders can come right back upon 
you and make you redeem them again. Repeal the first clause 
and leave the remainder of the Sherman act standing, and vou 
have a draft upon the Treasury of the United States of $150,000,- 
000 in gold which you are obliged to meet as often as it can 
Occur—no maceration, no retiring them, no lowering in their 
number. There they stand, a constant drain and temptation to 
the bullion dealers here and abroad to collect them together and 
rob the Treasury of its gold. 

How do you propose to prevent it? When you get the country 
into that hole, you have got us where these raiders have a mas- 
tery over us and we have either to disgrace our countryand put 


it in Ma eae i and repudiation, or else we have to give them 
the bonds y have been clamoring for so long, and we shall 
have to pay the taxes to buy gold to putin the Treasury. While 
with one hand you destroy silver, which the people need so 
much and like so well, with the other hand you tax them to pay 
interest on $150,000,000 a year for the pur of keeping up a 
supply of gold to meet this drain that you deliberately leave in 
the law by your amendment of the Sherman act, and by your re- 
fusal to repeal it. 

Do not let us have any more of cant and hypocrisy about this 
thing. The people are not going to believe you. You can not 
answer these propositions. There is not a manonthis floor who 
will dare to attempt it, except the Senator from Ohio, and he 
does it 12 5 disdainful reply that there will be nothing left to 

rotect these Treasury notes in the event of the repeal of his 

aw, and therefore he will not vote to repeal it. 

Mr. President, under the statutes gold has a number of ad van- 
tages over silver of a very peculiar kind. It has the advantage, 
first of all, of absolute free coinage on the part of the individ- 
ual man who will take it to the mint. He may go and melt down 
an old candlestick, or the case of a gold watch, or the earrings 
of his wife, or anything of that kind, and carry it to the mint, 
have it assayed and its value ascertained, and if there be a hun- 
dred dollars worth of it in the pile, he may demand the coinage 
of it intoeagles or half eagles or whatever he pleases and have it 
coined. That is, gold coinageis not only free, but without charge. 

Proceed fu ther and consider gold in respect of its legal -· tender 
qualities. It is legal tender when coined for all sums of money 
without discrimination as to their being private or public debts, 
and in the event the gold is so worn and abraded that it is below 
the standard of circulation your debtor can take the scales and 
weigh it and compel you to take it. That is gold. 

You cancarry gold and deposit it in the Treasury of the United 
States and demand gold certificates for it if it is inconvenient, 
weighty in your pocket, and the gold remains there, a trust fu 
in pledge, which nobody dares to violate, for the redemption of 
that certificate. That is gold. 

When you come to silver, even under the Bland act, the silver 
dollar is subordinated to the qualifying right of the parties to a 
contract to say that it shall not be received in the payment of a 
debt, if anything else is stipulated to be paid; in other words, 
that if you make the contract payable in gold under the Bland 
act. it can not bs discharged in legal-tender silver dollars. That 
is what you have provided. Some of these days a question will 
arise as to the power of Congress to do that thing, and I have 
made my promise to the honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY] that whenever that Geese comes up he and I will talk 
about it, and we shall see what the sip e of that power is in 
view of the right of the Congress of the United States to enact 
any legal-tender law at all. 

1 shall not discuss that now: I shall content myself at this 
moment with reference to the fact that I am contrasting the 
privileges of gold and silver under ozung legislation, as whey 
will be when the Sherman act is repealed, if it is ever repealed. 
In doing that I am merely undertaking to show what immense 
advantages gold is given under the statute over silver—the twin 
metals mentioned in the Constitution of the United States, which 
our fathers labored so earnestly, so long, and so successfully to 
adjust properly in fixing upon a unit of value and a correct ra- 
tio between gold and silver. In our present legislation we give 
all the advantages to gold. 

Repeal the Sherman act out and out and you restore silver 
wherever it is found in the possession of the United States, to 
say the least of it, to the right of coinage into dollars of 4124 
grains. Leave the Sherman act there, and you leave in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to coin it 
or not to coin it at his sweet will. 

I would not leave any man in this world with that discretion 
where the rights of the people are so materially interested. 
There isno Democracy, to say the least, in that; there can not be. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator understand that under the 
law as it now exists the Secretary of the Treasury has a right 
to coin what is called the ee in the Treasury? 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe he has the right to coin every bit 
of it; and it wou'd be just the same thing if that law was re- 
pesad, because the Bland act says ‘‘there shall be coined silver 

ollars,” etc., yet the Sherman law, as the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] very properly reminds me, provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall coin as much as may be necessary 
to redeem the notes. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no doubtaboutthat; butI ask whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury could coin the rest of the silver 
bullion under the existing law? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not say there is no doubt about that 
when two great men like Mr. Foster and Mr. Carlisle have said 
they would not coin it. 1 suppose there must be some doubt, 
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enough doubt for them to say that they have the right not to 
coin it. I suppose we can concede that much to them, for two 
Presidents in succession have sustained them in that posson, 
and a little decree of Congress that they shall do it does not 
amountto anything in the presence of these magnates, who set 
aside the law at their will and pleasure. I think the law is set 
aside; I do not think there is anything else in their action, ex- 
cept a clear trampling out of the mandate of the law. It is re- 
pudiation and nullification; it nullifies the law and repudiates a 
plain duty. They say, We will not execute it, because you have 
said something to us; you have used the word ‘may’ instead of 
must,“ when everybody knows that in a public statute, accord- 
ing to all judicial decisions, where the rights and interests of 
the people are concerned, the word may ” always means must,” 
and no man can find a decision of any respectable court of the 
United States to the contrary of that proposition. 

Then, Mr. President, when the Sherman act is repealed, the 
Treasury notes issued under it stand exactly on the footing of 
the greenbacks; you add that much to the greenback column. 
It is true it is a gold debt, if you choose to work it out that way, 
but it is a A Seg debt if you leave the Sherman act standing. 
More than that, it is keptin perpetual circulation; the wheel con- 
tinues to revolve. It is like atanner’s wheel, driven by buckets 
with cows’ horns fastened on it, which, by the weight of water 
that flows into these receptacles, are d up, the water is 
poured into the tanks, the wheel never stops, and the water goes 
right along to flow into the tanner’s tank. That operation has 
its parallel in the Sherman law. I use this rustic illustration 
not for the amusement of the Senate, but in order that my con- 
stituents, who are not all learned men, may grasp the subject 
and understand exactly what is going on here. I would prefer 
to stop this wheel by repealing the Sherman law. I would break 
up this tanyard; it is too profitable to the living and of no serv- 
ice to the dead. 

But continue the Sherman law, and you continue this process 
of depletion of the Treasury to the amount of $151,000,000 now 
outstanding in the hands of—well, it makes no difference whether 
they are in the hands of the people or in the Treasury. They 
must be reissued, the amount must be kept up when once re- 
deemed, they can be redeemed again, and one of these one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills can draw a thousand dollars out of the Treas- 
ury in gold simply by ten different operations, and still go on 
drawing out the gold as long as 8 permit the law to remain. 
That is what the Senator from Ohio wants, and what I do not 
want. 

If sdai are sincere, if you believe that this draft upon the Treas- 
ury has caused this panic not by anything it has done, but by 
some expected evil which is to be wrought out hereafter, then 
repeal the Sherman law, a sno draft, and put these certifi- 
cates on a footing with greenbacks. 

I would not do this, Mr. President; I would not content my- 
self with this if I found there was the slightest relaxation in this 
body or anywhere in favor of a good financial system. I would 
take this as the first step, if we must take two when only one is 
needed, in the right direction. As I observed yesterday—and I 
will call attention to it again—the first thing that I would do in 
respect to the terrible condition we are in here now—I speak of 
the ain tarp condition—would be to et to find a way out 
through the action of a joint committee of the two Houses, which 
should be appointed by the respective presiding officers, very 
impartially, so as to give the Senator from Kansas 5 PEF- 
FER] and other Senators, elected as he is, by the Populist organ- 
ization, a hearing; and so as to give a show to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who professes to be a bimetallist, but at 
the same time can not see the silver side of the question at all; 
and I would like also to place on that committee my friend, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who sits at my left, and 
made that magnificent argument here recently on this subject, 
which will go down to posterity to build his name up opti. 
the brightest and strongest men who have ever adorned the 
Se 


nate. 

T should wish that he would be the chairman of the Senate side 
of the committee, if I could have a choice. My proposition was 
and is that they should get together and look over the whole 
financial system, consider gold, consider silver, and all the 
different species of money that we have now—nine species of 
money that we have afloat, each one of the eight of them differ- 
ing from erori other one of the nine in legal-tender qualities— 
reconcile all these, take the two silver half dollars, and the four 
quarters, and the ten dimes, which the poor man has to take as 
his money foraday’s wages—it may be 75 . to these 
eighteen grains more of silver, so that that man shall have as 
much silver in his pocket when he has two half dollars as 
another man has when he has a dollar coin, so that when the 

rman has got all this silver in his pocket to the amount of 
10, the result of nearly a month’s work, paid by day’s wages at 


75 cents a day, we will say, he is not short 180 grains of silver in 
his $10. Reetify that. 

Take these national banks in hand and cause them simply to 
understand that they are often all beggars on horseback, that 
they are not mounted in a position to ride roughshod over the 
people. They get all their power from acts of Congress, from 
our indulgence, and our petting them from time to time. Tell 
them that they must do justice to the people, that the screws 
and tortures of their usurious exactions must be relaxed, and the 
people must have a chance to live; tell them that while we are 
paying taxes upon all the money that they issue in order to en- 
able them to issue it, they must not lock up the money in their 
vaults and refuse to pay their depositors and issue shinplasters 
for the payment, one of which I have here. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MoPHERSON] thought I did not have it, I su 
pose. It is a 50-cent shinplaster issued to the people. ‘That 
the kind of money the banks pay them and which the people 
have to put in their pockets. 

Mr. BUTLER. hat is the date? 

Mr. MORGAN. August 12, 1893. 

Mr. PLATT. Issued by whom? 

Mr. MORGAN. Issu by the national banks in Birmingham, 
not in their name. They have a dummy. They were smart 
enough to do that, of course. 

Mr. PLATT. Read it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It reads: 


BIRMINGHAM CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATE. 
No. 875. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 12, 1898. 


This certifies that the People's Savings and Trust Company Bank of Bir- 
minghan, Ala., has deposited with the und ned committee of the Bir- 
ming clearing house, securities to the value of 50 cents, to secure the bearer 
hereof in payment of the sum of 25 cents in lawful money of the United 
States, payable at any time after ninety days from the date Lereot. 

This certificate be received on deposit by any bank or banker of the 
Birmingham clearing house at par. 


Signed, Cobb, R. D. Johnson, Dickson, Hentzelman, I believe, 
Stearn, Elliott, ete. There ought to be another law about na- 
tional banks, and that is to require the officers to write their 
numes so that some one could read them. I have scarcely seen 
one yet that I could read. 

They ought to be taught that when they keep the people's 
money on deposit mor can not lend it out to stock gamblers and 
to speculators in bullion, and so on, at will and pleasure, so that 
they shall have more than $1 in the vaults of the banks of the 
United States for every creditor’s $25 deposited there. 

That is what is the matter with the country. These banks, 
with a view of making speculation, have loaned out their money 
on call to stock gamblers and the men who corner bacon. pork, 
flour, corn, coffee, and sugar, and all the essentials of life, in or- 
der to make the poor ple of this country pay higher prices 
for the actual necessities of life. When the depositor wants his 
money, it is not paid to him if there is stringency in the stock 
market. Your money on which you pay taxes, and the people 
pay continually to keep in circulation, is used by these men for 
that purpose; and whenever the slightest danger comes, or the 
. of it appears to these favofd and petted gam- 
blers, then a cramp takes place in all the dealings of the banks, 
discounts stop, anda money panic runs through the country like 
the cold runs through the bones of a man under the effects of 
one of the blizzards from the Northwest. 

That ought to be corrected. I want to correct it in the reso- 
lutions that I offered. There are many other evils that need to 
be corrected. But when my resolutions came into the Senate 
there had to be a struggle for an opportunity even to have them 
explained, and then they were sent to the Calendar, and they 
might as well have been sent to the tombs. Ihave had no power 
to get them up from that time to this. Nor has any Senator 
who has offered a bill on thesubject of finance in the Senate had 
any power to get any of those measures before this body, even 
an adverse report, except the two pet measures that have been 
brought forward by the Committee on Finance, one to amend 
the Sherman act and reénact it, and the other to increase the 
issues of national banks 10 per cent. 

Who obstructs the business of the Senate when a committee 
under the command of the Senate takes a bill offered by a Sen- 
ator and carries it into a committee room and locks it up ina 

igeon hole and refuses to act upon it or to say a word about it? 

ho obstructs the business of this country except that committee 
which turns the key upon the door of legislation and says, ‘‘You 
shall legislate about this and nothing else; you shall not be heard 
toopen your mouth aboutanythingelse? If you bring an amend- 
ment in here we will lay it on the table by an arbitrary majority.” 
The honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] who has become 
the mouthpiece, I suppose, of somebody here, uttered —— 

Mr. MILLS. I become my own mouthpiece here. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, your mouthpiece. 
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Mr. MILLS. And Ihave a right tospeak my sentiments here, 
and I shall do it on all occasions when I feel like it 

Mr. MORGAN. You have certainly a right to do that, and 
you have a certain e about what you do, and I pro- 
pose to hold you up toit. 

Mr. MILLS. My constituents will hold me responsible. I 
deny your right to do it. 

Mr. MORGAN. So will I. You need not deny my right; I 
intend to do it. 

Mr. MILLS. I shall take care~of myself, when the time 
comes. 

Mr. MORGAN. All right. The honorable Senator from 
Texas said that he would not vote for any amendment of the 
pending bill whatever. Well, I take that as being ex cathedra. 
Am I mistaken? Was that an utterance on behalf of the com- 
mitteeor of the majority of which he is a distinguished member, 
or was it a mere private expression of opinion? No, sir, I do 
not intend to vote for any amendment whatever to the bill.” 

Well, if a determination such asthe Senator expressed obtains 
throughout the committee, the rest of us, the Senator from 
South Carolina and myself, have nothing to do but to cross our 
hands and be handcuffed and then blindfolded and then be turned 
over to the tender mercies of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], who will pack us away in cold storage and keep us, I sup- 
pose, until we have either changed our opinion, or have gained 
ase confidence, or our freedom of thoughthas become petri- 

ed. I suppose that is to be our fate. Mr. President, if I am 
to be handcuffed and blindfolded a Democrat shall not do it. If 
we must have a master of that sort lethim be a Republican who 
is used to such business as that, and not a Democrat. 

No, sir; you lock the bills up in the committee and will not 
report them back here, and if an amendment is offered you will 
move to lay it on the table; and, perhaps, the most distinguished 
light now in the Senate of that party, certainly a man of great 
power, informs us that he will not vote (and I suppose he will 
not permit any of the rest of us to do it if he can help it) for any 
amendment to the bill, that we must take it as it is offered; that 
we must take it upon the principles of the gold cure, or faith 
cure, or some other kind of a cure. Well, Mr. President, if I 
am bound to take this nostrum, there is only one thing left for 
me to say about it, and that is it shall be well shaken before 
it is taken.” 

Then when any of us pretend to talk about having a right to 
be heard here in debate, to present e that they do not 
dare to try to answer, and know they do not dare to try it, we are 
threatened with cloture—this importation from the Parliament 
of Great Britain—which has been so attractive to the Senator 
from New York, who found his examples and his precedents yes- 
terday for the advocacy of a cloture alone, I believe, in the Par- 
liamentof Great Britain. The Senator certainly forgot that when 
we escaped from British dominion we also escaped from the power 
of the prerogative of the British Crown, and we do not permit 
the Executive Government of thiscountry to sit in this Chamber 
with us. We established independent departments, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, each independent of the other, and each 
having the right to uit itself in its own peculiar sphere, ac- 
cording to its constitutional discretion, as I understand it. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me 
to suggest that Great Britain never adopted cloture during all 
its history until the gold men got in power? 

Mr. MORGAN. It never adopted it until after 1816, though I 
do not think that was the reason for adopting it. I think they 
adopted it for the reason that there was springing up in Great 
Britain too much liberty. There were representatives there of 
the people who were disposed to make a clamor about things, 
and bring up rights for consideration like the Irish question 
and the Welsh question and the disestablishment question, the 
corn laws, and a great many other very important questions that 
have agitated the British Parliament now for the last half cen- 
bar or more. 

he poopie of Great Britain were getting to bé very free with 
their t ing. Well, it is a bad thing for an arbitrary power 
to have a constituency that are free to think; still worse if they 
are free to speak; very much worse if they are free to vote; and 
still more intolerable if there is a written Constitution some- 
where that men are sworn toand the right of the rulers to think, 


and to act, and to vote, and the like of that is under some re- 


straint. But in the United States it is not under the restraint 
of prerogative as it is in Great Britain. There the Queen sits 
i th Houses as a member, and every law which is enacted in 
Great Britain is enacted in the name of Her Majesty and the 
Commons and the Lords. She is there, in thé Parliament, an 
active participant, if not in fact, at least upon theory. So, when 
a man finds himself a member-elect in the Parliament in either 
House, and he says, I will not vote upon this question. I will 
stand out;” they say to him, Tour act is just the same as if 


there had been a penal statute requiring you to vote, and you 
have refused to do so; and you have been condemned to vote by 
the court; you have become recalcitrant and would not vote; the 
Judgment of the court is that you be punished for not voting.” 
an you do that here? Well, you can when you get a king or 
queen here, but not before. The parallel drawn for the pur- 
of convincing us that we were under the power and domin- 
on of an arbitrary majority in this body came from the wron; 
lace, and came too late by just about a century. We seced 
m that doctrine about a hundred rene ago and got rid of it, 
and I was in hopes no Democrat would ever undertake to quote 
it in this body. But it seems Iwas mistaken. The Constitution 
of the United States has a title to the acts that we are required 
to pursue, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress assembled. 

Not by the President, not by the Supreme Court; it isenacted 
by Congress, and only by Congress, consisting of the two Houses. 

he President is given a part in the legislative power of this 
country, but unless it is the quiet part of approving it must be 
a veto power that he exercises. eying tas right and power 
to protect himself, his Administration, his conscience, his views 
of public policy upon the measures that we enact here, it is ex- 
pected that he will confine himself to the exercise of that power 
and that he will not undertake to control the action of Congress. 

When the President comes here, as I have seen Presidents 
do—and I am not making allusion to the present case particu- 
2 or at all- when Presidents come here and prescribe to us, 
as Presidents have done, a course of legislation; when they have 
even submitted bills to us of a particular form which they de- 
manded that we should enact, the Senate, and the House too, 
have said to them in no unmeaning terms: ‘You have the veto 
power and can exercise it when we have acted and annul our leg- 

lation unless two-thirds of the membersin the House shall vote 
against your veto, and when you leave your veto in the Execu- 
tive Mansion and come here to participate in legislation and to 
guide us in that you must not feel at all affronted or in any way 

isappointed if we take up the veto power and use it on you. 
You shall not interfere with us. It will require a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate to doit. Yes, under the Constitution it 
will require four-fifths to enable you to come hereand mark out 
a line of policy to be used by us. We will not submit to that.” 

That is the attitude here to-day, if the President of the United 
States is attempting anything of the kind, and I confess I have 
not seen in his message anything more than advice on this sub- 
ject; but I have seen in the coöperation of the members of this 
body on either side a very strong indication that a particular 
line of action was laid down to us, from which there should be 
no departure under any circumstances or conditions. 

Now, I do not like that. Ido not think that is fair; neither 
do I interd to submit to it as long as I have any lawful and con- 
stitutional power of resistance. I am a member of an inde- 
pendent department of this Government, I must be left free to 
exercise my rights as such, without unnecessary and improper 
constraint to be exercised over me. 

I have now pointed out as fully as I desired to do, though I 
might go still further to show what the state of the law would be 
after the repeal of the Sherman act; but I can say to thefriends 
of silver on this floor that the repeal of the Sherman act out and 
out would be a great advance over the existing state of the law 
in their favor. More than that, it would require these very men, 
if they are sincere in their statements, to proceed with us to 
legislate for the benefit of the country, not to accept a nostrum 
from the hands of the political doctors and swallow it, and wait 
to see whether the result is to be effective or beneficial. 

They will be obliged immediately upon the repeal of that law 
to open their committee doors and bring these bills back for 
consideration, so that the Senate of the United States might 
have some chance to passan opinion upon some of these measures, 

I confess, sir, that according to my conception of it, I have 
never seen such a ruthless exercise of arbitrary power upon any 
18 in this body since I have had the honor of being a mem- 
ber of it. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Unless some Senator desires very much to 
further participate in this debate, I rose for the purpose of mov- 
ra! to lay the motion to correct the Journal on the table. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
make that motion? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I make that motion. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
ae is to lay on the table the pending motion to amend the 
Journal, 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the mo- 
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tion of the Senator from Indiana is not debatable, unless he 
yields to the Senator from Idaho. _ : 

Mr. VOORHEES. Under the circumstances, with the utmost 
kindness to the Senator from Idaho and to other Senators, I 
feel it my duty not to paa 

Mr. DOLP L call for sca te and nays on the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana, to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. The motion of the Senator 
from Oregon will read by the retary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the name of said Senator ALLEN be recorded in connection with said 
roll call to show his presence. 

Mr. DOLPH. On the motion to lay on the table I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas andnays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. Not knowing how 
he would vote upon this question I will withhold my own vote. 
If the Senator from Vermont were here I should vote to lay the 
motion to amend the Journal on the table, because I think it is 
inconsistent with the rules. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am 1 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. Not know- 

how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

r. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky[Mr. BLACKBURN]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). 


There is some 


confusion in re to my pair. I am generally paired with the 
Senator from North ota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], and I will 
withhold my vote. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Figo Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ` He has not voted. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DIXON. Lhave a general pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. As he is absent 1 withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is paired on House bill 
No, 1, and all questions incidental to it, with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. The senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr, CHANDLER] on all questions upon House 
bill No. 1, and on all questions incidental to it, is paired with 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. PALMER. Thear ent announced by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE] leaves me at liberty to vote, and I vote 
co ea.” 

r. CULLOM. I was requested by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], who has been called away from the Chamber, to 
announce that he is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL]. 5 

Mr. DIXON. I am informed that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WaLTHALL], if present, would vote yea,“ and I W. 
therefore vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. HARRIS. Notwithstanding my pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. 1 I see his colleague [Mr. PROC- 
TOR] votes the same way that I would vote, and as I am satisfied 
that the senior Senator from Vermont would so vote, I will re- 
cord my vote. I vote yen.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 3; as follows: 


Has the 


YEAS—45. 

Aldrich, Kyle, Platt, 
Allen, Dixon, dsay, Proctor, 
Bate. Faulkner, ee Y. 
Berry, Frye, herson. 
Butler, George, a aoe ra 
Call: i,” Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 

Hawley, Morgan, Voor 
Cameron, Murphy, Washburn 
Carey, Palmer, 
Coke. Hunton, Pasco, 
Cullom, S Peffer, 

NAYS—3. 
Dolph, Gallinger, Perkins. 
NOT vorTN G-. 
Allison, Gray, Pettigrew. Vance, 
mio Hansbrough, Pugh,” Walthall 
ice, O 

Chandler, Hoar, White, Cal 

Jones, Ark. Shoup, White, La. 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev. Smit iison, 
Davis. McMillan, Squire, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Manderson, Stewart, 
Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Stockbridge, 
Gorman, Morrill, Tener, 
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Se Mr. DoLPH’s motion to amend the Journal was laid on the 
table. f 

Mr. TELLER and Mr. VOORHEES addressed the Chair, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that the question now is upon 
the approval of the Journal of Monday's proceedings, and upon 
that I desire to submit some remarks to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further objection to the 
approval of the Journal? 

r. TELLER. Ihave the flooy, and I object to the approval 
of the Journal, at least until I have been heard. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Colorado. The Chair merely stated the question that is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. J rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will stats his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My question of order is that under the third rule 
the Journal is approved as a matter of course without any vote 
or question, unless some Senator moves an amendment to it, 
which amendment is debatable, and if the Senator from Colorado 
desires to proceed he must move or suggest some amendment to 
the Journal. 

Mr. TELLER. I will move an amendment if necessary, but I 
do not understand that to be the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the rule. 

Mr. TELLER. But there must be affirmative action on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
suspend until the Senate receives a message from the House of 
Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
Ls following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


nate: 

A bill (H. R. 86) for the protection of persons furnishing mate- 
rials and labor for the construction of public works; 

A bill H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
the times and places for holding terms of United States courts 
in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” 3 July 5, 1892; 

A bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control of and to promote the 
safety of national banks; 

A bill (H. R. 3130) to repeal in part and to limit section 3480 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 3289) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River een New York City and the State of New 


Jersey. 
AMENDMENT OF THE JOURNAL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I said I did not think it requires a motion; 
but if the rule requires a motion, I move that the names of the 
Senators who were present in the Chamber and did not answer 
on the last roll call be added, to wit, myself and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS]. 

Mr. President, I do not understand 

Mr. HOAR. The motion ought to be stated by the Chair. 

1 I submit, if the motion refers to the last 
ro — 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; the last roll call referred to in the 
Journal, of course. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the motion be stated by the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion will be reduced to writ- 

in order that the Chair may state it correctly. 

. TELLER. I wish to say that I do not understand it is 
neces! that I should make any motion at all. 

Tbe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend until the 
Chair disposes of the point of order which has been made. 

Mr. HOAR. May I be permitted to state the point of order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the point of 
order. 

Mr. HOAR. The first section of Rule III is as follows: 

Presi t 1 orum being 
3 ait „ Sei . made in 2 
entries corrected. The reading of the Journal shall not be suspended unless 
by unanimous consent; and when any motion shall be made to amend or cor- 
rect thesame, it shall be deemed a privileged question, and proceeded with 
until disposed of. 

My point of order is that the Journal is prepared by a sworn 
officer of the Senate on his Tapon onn and is read to the Sen- 
ate for its information; and when that is done it goes upon the 
archives as a matter of course, without any affirmative action or 
vote of the Senate whatever. It does not require a vote if the 
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Journal be approved or adopted under this rule. If, however, 
when it is read for information, it appears to be 
Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to ask him—— 
Mr. HOAR. No, sir; not now. 
Mr. HARRIS. As he is making an argumentative state- 


ment—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iam stating the point of order with the leave of 
the Chair, and I should like, if the Senator will pardon me, to 
finish the sentence. 

Mr. HARRIS. I Simpie wanted to ask a question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I have not finished my sentence yet. The rule 
goes on to say that the Journal shall be read. It does notmake 
any privileged question as to approving it, or any question at 
all. The reading is shall not be suspended unless by unanimous 
consent; and when any motionshall be made toamend or correct 

the sume, it,” that is, the motion, shall be deemeda privileged 
question, and proceeded with until disposed of.” 

I understand that the true way (of course it is but formal and 
not u substantial matter in this case) is for the Senator from 
Colorado to point out his objection to the Journal by making a 
motion to amend it or to correct it according to the fact as he 
deems it to exist. That raises a debatable question, and that 


only. 

Now, I will with great pleasure answer any suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, with the leave of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I wanted to propound to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is, first, who does approve the Journal 
of the Panas proceedings? Isit not the Senate that must ap- 

rove it? 

r Mr. HOAR. It does not require any approbation of the Sen- 
ate. 44 is read for information only, unless there is a motion to 
amend it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon the contrary, the Senate sits in judg- 
ment the first thing every morning, after the reading of the 
Journal, as towhether it isa correct narrative and as to whether 
itis to be approved or not. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not a question. 

Mr. HARRIS. And it is a question that the Chair should 

ut to the Senate, except for convenience and economy of time 
The usual habit is to say, If there be no objection the Journal 
stands approved.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. With the consent of the Senate and the 
approval of the Chair, let me suggest that so faras the approval 
of the Journal is concerned it follows, as is suggested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, as of course; and the question put 
to the Senate is not, Shall the Journal be 5 and in the 
absence of objeetion its approval following, but the suggestion 
is made by the Presiding Officer, ‘‘If there are no suggestions 
of amendment to or correction of the Journal it stands ap- 

roved. 

Mr. HOAR. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is the invariable language of the 
Presiding Officer at the commencement of the session after the 
Journal is read. Now, turning to Cushing's Manual, where, upon 

ges 169and 170, the matter of the journal of deliberative bodies 
* spoken of, I find this language,which certainly is an advocacy 
of the position taken by the Senator from Massachusetts, and the 
uniform practice of the Senate: 

The Journal is to be corrected, either at the suggestion of a member, or 
upon motion, when the reading is completed. It is then considered as ap- 
proved e assembly, to which no formal vote or proceeding is neces- 
sary; if the correction suggested or moved is made, or none is suggested, the 
approval of the assembly follows, of course. 

So it does seem to me that no motion is neededon the part of 
any member of the Senate, nor does the Chair volunteer the 

roposition or question, Shall the Journal be approved? It fol- 
in as of course under the rule and by the practice of delibera- 
tive bodies when all suggestions tochange or amend have ceased. 

Mr. TELLER. Tosave any question, I move—and I willnow 
change my amendment slightly so as not to include the Senator 
from Idaho—I move that the name of H. M. TELLER, a Senator 
from Colorado, be added to the last call recorded in the Journal 
of yesterday, made for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
quorum of the Senate was present or not. 

A The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion will be read from the 
esk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is moved that the name of H. M. TELLER, a Senator from Colorado, be 
added to the last call recorded in the Journal of yesterday, made for the 
— of ascertaining whether a quorum of the Senate was present or 


Mr. TELLER. Mr.President, the Senate of the United States 
has been treated, in the early part of the legislative day, to sev- 


eral lectures ee as to the duty of Senators. The Sena- 


tor from New York Mr. HILL] 
bers of this body, The Senator 
lowed in the same line, and the Senator from O 
MAN] did the samo thing. 

When the Senator from Ohio, with his great experience in 
this body, lectures me I submit to it with a good When 
the Senator from New York or the Senator from Delaware lec- 
tures me I do not submit to it with a good grace, not because of 
any lack of ability on the part of the Senators from New York 
and Delaware, but because they have not hadas much experience 
in this body as I have had, and because Iam not inclined here 
or elsewhere to admit that any one in this body or elsewhere 
has a higher appreciation of the duty of an American Senator 
than I have myself. 

I say now, with the possible exception of the Senator from 
Ohio, whose length of service here may justify him, no Senator 
on this floor has aright to lecture any other member of this 
body. It is not only a violation of the rules, but it is a notorious 
violation of the canons of good order and decency. Who gives 
the Senator from New York the right to come here and say that 
Senators who are acting upon their oaths and their conscience 
are not conducting themselves in accordance with the principles 
of constitutional law within the rules of the Senate? Who au- 
thorized, as was done here the other night, a Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber to declare that Senators who sit in 
their seats and do not vote are not only liable to expulsion, but 
deserving of expulsion? Why, Mr. President, the like of it was 
never heard before in this pody, I have no doubtit will be heard 
repeatedly hereafter, because I have noticed that one evil habit 
isalways followed by another, and I have noticed that evil habits 
of this kind constantly grow. 

Mr. President, it is said that this is a courteous body. I be- 
lieve it may be truthfully said of it that it isa courteous body; 
at least it has been a courteous bodysinceI have been a member 
of it. There has always existed between members of this body 
a proper respect for the opinions of other Senators. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio said yeste that the Senator who called for a 
quorum violated the rules of this body. The Senatorfrom Ohio 
could not have read with any care and attention the rules of the 
body, nor could he have studied the Constitution on this subject. 

The Constitution of the United States declares that there 
shall be a quorum present in the Chamber whenever business is 
transacted. The rules of the Senate declare that at any time 
and under all circumstances that question may be raised, and 
when raised there is but one duty of the Chair, and that is to 
call the roll and ascertain whether there is a quorum present, 
and if no quorum is present then the Senate mustcease to doany 
kind of business except that which the Constitution provided it 
might do, and that is to bring aquorum here. It is as powerless 
from that moment to do any business except that specified in the 
Constitution as a town meeting is to legislate for the people of 
the United States. 

So a call of the Senats is nota violation of the rules. It might 
be a violation of the proprieties of this place for any Senator 
who knew there was a quorum present in the Chamber to demand 
a roll call, and yet it might not. That might depend entirel 
upon circumstances. ut certainly it was not when the roll 
calls are made as they have been made here, with the statement 
by the Senator who made the demand that there were 20, 21, or 
22, or 23, or 24, rarely more than thatnumber of Senators within 
the sight of the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

The Senate convened at 11 a. m., and we sat here from that 
time until 6 o'clock at night, and nota day for at least two weeks 
was there a majority of the friends of repeal in this Chamber. 
Who made up that quorum? The men who were opposed to re- 

al. Who made oP the quorum the long nights that we sat 

ere, the thirty-eight or forty hours that we sat here? There 
never was a single hour during that time after the night session 
began that the opponents of the pending bill did not furnish a 
quorum of this body; I will venture to say since the session be- 
gan, in the seventy-two days, there has not been one-fifth of that 
time that there has been a quorum in this Chamber of those who 
are in favor of repeal. 

Yet the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Delaware worked themselves into intense 
excitement over the statement that the minority here are ob- 
structing the 8 pee Whys Mr. President, the friends of re- 
peal have not hada majority here. It is doubtful whether to-day 
they could bring a majority into this Chamber if the opponents 
of repeal should decline to vote. Again and again the minorit 
might have adjournec the Senate in the middle of the day ert 
the next day or for three days. We did not do anything of that 
uestion. We insisted 

fore the debate was 


roceeded to lecture the mem- 
m Delaware [Mr. GRAY] fol- 
o [Mr. SHER- 


kind. We came here and debated this 
that we had a right to debate it. Yet 
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closed, long before it was closed, and before anybody here could 
claim that it was closed, we were forced into a continuous ses- 
sion of nearly forty hours, and the next night it was repeated. 
I do not know how long the session lasted; it is immaterial. 

We were forced the other night to remain in session until 10 
o'clock, and yet none of the time after the lights were lit was 
there a quorum present of the friends of repeal. As the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST] said yesterday, or to-day legisla- 
tively, they called upon the opponents of repeal-to make a 
quorum for them. 

Mr. President, it is indecent for any Senator tostand here and 
assert that there has been obstruction of the character that has 
been asserted on this floor, and if that is out of order I will sub- 
mit to being out of order. When Senators tell me that we have 
brought disgrace ee the Senate by our obstruction to this 
measure, itis time the country understood that with all their 
pretended zeal, with all their pretended indignation, they have 
not been here to vote themselves. If they had been here to vote 
they would not have needed to call upon us to make a quorum, 
and they would not need to complain if we sat silent in our seats. 
We have aright to sit here under the Constitution and under 
the law and under the precedents of the Senate, made, I repeat, 
as Isaid the other day, by the most illustrious men who ever sat 
in this body. 

In this country majorities rule. We have heard here day in 
and day out that the majority were satisfied now to take a vote, 
and therefore the majority ought to vote. 

Mr. President, majorities rule-in this country, but they do not 
always rule in a day. Sometimes, in a country like ours, where 
there is freedom of thought and freedom of speech and freedom 
of action, it takes a long time for the majority to crystallize its 
opinions into law, and itis right that that should be the case. 
It is perfectly proper that the majority of legislative bodies shall 
be compelled to wait until public opinion may indicate that pub- 
lic opinion is back of them. 

at is the majority in this Chamber? Whataccount is that 
if there is not a majority of the people of the United States back 
of the majority? It is not the majority of this Chamber that 
controls; it is the majority of the 5 le. For the 
first time since I have been a member of this zI ave heard it 
stated here on the floor that because the House of Representatives 
had upon this question the Senate of the United States 
could neither debate it nor exercise its judgment on the vote; 
that we were bound to accept the opinion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as the opinion of the American people. 

Mr. President, a rule that I have always tried to observe in 
this body prevents me from replying to that misplaced argument, 
if argument it can be called. I am not at liberty tospeak of the 
House of Representatives. I am not at liberty to speak of the 
methods of that body. I am not at liberty tospeak of the methods 
that were employed by anybody to influence that House. Lleave 
that for the great public criticism that will come to them if they 
make any mistakes. It would be indecent for this body to criti- 
cise the other House or any member of it. It is equally indecent 
for them to criticise us. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United States is founded 
1 the theory that each department of this Government is 
absolutely independent of the other; that is, that the legislative 
department is independent of the executive, and the executive 
in the exercise of its duty is independent of the legislative de- 
partment, and the judicial department is independent of both 
executive and legislative. That has been the rule which has 
been applied in this country for more than one hundred years. 
That is the rule which applies in every country where lia- 
mentary government exists. That is the rule which applies in 
the great mother country from which we have derived our lan- 
guage and our laws. 

The legislative department of Great Britain is absolutely in- 
dependent of the executive. The Queen of Great Bri is 
understood to be opposed to home rule. She would no more 
dare to say in the public prints in the way ofan interview that 
she oped home rule would fail than she would dare to write 
her abdication, for she would write it very quickly if she would 
say it. The coming king of Great Britain, upon the death of 
his mother, is supposed to be op d to home rule, yethe would 
never dare to say in Great Britain that he hoped home rule 
would be defeated. 

And that ought to be the rule. The legislative department 
should be independent. The Government of Great Britain has 
given to the executive of that country the veto power. It is true 

t has never been exercised in two hundred years, but the power 
has never been taken away from it. Itis stillthere. I do not 
sup that there has been a ruler on that throne for a hun- 
d years who would dare to exercise it; and I have not any 
doubt that its exercise now by the present sovereign would 
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change in a fortnight the whole constitutional form of govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

The President of the United States has a duty to do provided 
in the Constitution, to submit to this body and the other ques- 
tions which he desires to have conside 
tion as to the state of the country; and when he has done that 
he has done all the Constitution allows him to do; he has done 
all that his predecessors have been accustomed to do. But now 
in these modern days we are told by the public press that the 
President hasdemanded what the Senate shall do; that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are frequently interviewed by the newspa- 
pers and declare that we have made up our ds to repeal 
the Sherman law, and if it takes a month to do it we will take 
a month, and it it takes six months we will take six months; and 
we will accept no compromise whatever.” 

Mr. President, I need not say that it is a rule of parliamentary 
law, as well as of general law, that rumor may reach such a state 
that everybody has a right to take cognizance of it. For more 
than four months the newspapers have been full, in this country, 
of the statements of what the Executive wanted and what the 
Executive intended with reference to the repeal of the Sherman 
act. Cabinet officers have been interviewed and declared what 
they wanted, speaking for themselves and the Administration, 
to such an extent that no man on this floor who has regard for 
his reputation will rise and deny that they are truthful state- 
ments, and that the great weight and power of the Administra- 
tion, with its immense patronage, is backing and pushing the pend- 
ing bill; and not only is the Administration in favor of the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the act of 1890, but the Administration 
declares publicly that no compromise shall be made, and a bill 
must pass for unconditional repeal or not atall. I have a paper 
here that I desire to read as to the statement by members of the 
Cabinet. There are Senators on this floor who know when I 
make this statement that members of the Cabinet within the last 
three days have declared that no compromise would be accepted 
by the Executive. When I make that statement they know it 
is true, because they have heard it. 

Now, I am not given to criticisms of executive officers. I 
would rather not criticise an Executive officer and I would 
rather notat any time criticise one who is not of my political 
faith. I have always felt free to criticise a Republican Presi- 
dent because I am a Republican. I have never failed to criticise 
him when I thought he deserved it; but I have been reluctant 
to criticise the Executive officer who is not of my faith for fear 
it would appear that it was prejudice, or partisan heat, or parti- 
san opposition that made me do it. However, in my opinion, 
we have reached a point where the Senate can no longer allow 
this to go without somebody protesting against it. 

I find in a Democratic paper, published in the city of New 
York, called the Daily America, an article purporting to be an 
interview with Mr. Carlisle: and I will state that I am informed 
that the same article has appeared in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, a Democratic paper. I have not any question but that 
it is a correct interview. If any Senator thinks it is not correct, 
of course I should be very glad to have him so state and give his 
reasons for thinking so. 


\ STICKS TO REPEAL. 
It is headed— 

STICKS TO REPEAL—CARLISLE STATES THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT— 
HOPES TO HAVE THAT BAD LAW WIPED OUT—MAY NOT SUCCEED NOW, BUT 
IS UNSWERVING—IN THE MEAN TIME 
SCOPE OF CONGRESS FOR THIS WEEE. 


I do not care about reading the newspaper comments on the 
position of the repeal bill, but I want to read what is supposed 
to be the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I will venture to say that the Secretary will not deny that this is 
his position and the position of the Administration. I under- 
stand they are not beating about the bush or under cover. 


A number of Senators called to see Secretary Carlisle to-day— 


That was on the 15th of October— 


and in discussing the situation the Secretary very plainly stated the Admin- 
istration’s position in the following terms: 

We have done our duty and now have noth to offer. The Administra- 
tion asked Congress to re the purchase clause unconditionally, and 
Congress has not done it. The responsibility for any further action must rest 
with the Senate. 

“There is one plan of compromise that the Administration could accept 
with honor, and this is to defer for a definite period the date of ation of 
repeal. This Administration finds upon the statute books a bad law, placed 
there by the Republican party. Weask Congress to remove it. The 0 
cratic House complies promptly. The Senats, yielding to the domination of 
a small majority of Republican filibusters, does not comply. 


Mr. STEWART. A majority? ; 
Mr. TELLER. Thearticle says a majority,” but it evidently 
meant a minority.“ 


Does any one imagine that the President can abandon his position of de- 
manding this repeal? a 


THE SENATE IS TO BLAME—HORO- 


to give us informa- . 
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Mr. President, what right has the President of the United 
States to demand repeal? The President may submit tous, over 
his official signature, that in his opinion the law is a bad one and 
ought to'be repealed. That is as far as he can go. When he 
has gone that far he has gone to the extent which the Constitu- 
tion allows; he has gone to the extent of the rule which should 
prevail always in a free government, and he can not go another 
step. The Secretary says: 


There is one plan of compromise that the Administration could accept 
with honor— 


Who is to make a compromise if it is to be made? Is it to be 
the President? Who has endowed him with legislative power? 
What — has he to come here and say to us this compromise 
will not be satisfactory tome?” It is usurpation; it is a viola- 
tion of constitutional law; it is a breach of the privileges of this 
Senate which ought to be resented. 

I rapae again that no monarch outside of Russia would dare 
to make that statement to his parliament, not even William of 
Germany; yet the papers have been full of such statements for 
more than two months, and no man except the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. STEWART] has been found in this Senate up to this 
hour who has met this assertion on the part of the Executive 
with the reproof which it deserves. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Colorada a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator from Colorado know 
that the President of the United States has interfered with the 
Senate in any manner whatever? 

Mr. TELLER. I think I do. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In the legislation now pending in this 


body? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator, but 
Ido not intend the Senator shall make a speech in my time. 
He will have an o portunity when I get through. 

Mr. MCPHERS Let me ask another question, to be an- 
swered at the same time. Does the Senator find in that alleged 
interview with Secretary Carlisle any intimation from the Sec- 
retary that the Administration was attempting to influence legis- 
lation here? 

Mr. TELLER, Ishall answer the Senator if he will let me 
prosen: I shall call attention—and it will be a full answer to 

is question—to the President’s letter to the governor of Geor- 
gia. Noother is needed. I shallnotassume that the newspaper 
reports are all true, or that even a tithe of them is true, for in 
fact I do not believe all of them are true; but he will be a brave 
Senator who will stand on either side of this Chamber and de- 
clare that, in his judgment as a Senator, he does not believe the 
President has attempted to interfere or influence the action of 
this body. The Senator from New Jersey will not do it. 


wee F Will the Senator please state his ques- 
on n 
Mr. TELLER. I have not asked any question. 


Me McPHERSON. Then, will the Senator repeat his state- 
ment 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill repeat it for the benefit of the Senator. 
I say he will be a brave Senator who will stand here on either 
side of this Chamber and declare that, in his judgment, the 
President has made no attempt to influence legislation in the 
direction I have mentioned. . 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I declare it, Mr. President. 

Mr. TELLER. Very good. Then the Senator marks him- 
self as a good deal braver than most men. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The President has made no such at- 


tempt. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall not say anything offensive to the Sen- 
ator, for, of course, when he says so he believes it; but outside 
of the Chamber I might make some other remark. [Laughter.] 

There is one plan of compromise that the Administration could accept 
with honor— 

Who wasspeaking in the interview I have been reading? The 
financial minister of this Administration. That is all they can 
accept. If that is not acceptable to Congress, Congress must go. 
It must be acceptable to them. 

I am afraid that we have reached a point in partisan zeal and 
artisan prejudice where whatever is acceptable to the Execu- 
ive is acceptable to a great number of people in this country. 

It would not be polite for me to say, nor would it be in order to 
say, acceptable to Senators, so on that point I better not express 
an opinion. 

Let us see what else is said here: 

Does any one on 27 5 that the President can abandon his position of de- 
manding this repeal? 


What is demandin, 
A demand from the 


re but attempting to secure repeal? 
resident of the United States in any way is 
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very potens and powerful in influencing the action of his partisan 
friends. Where the Constitution has clothed him with authority 
to make a demand, it becomes very persuasive to the majority of 
the people; it commends itself to their judgment when it would 
not otherwise have done so. An Executive demand should bea 
demand proved for by law. The Constitution does not give 
the President any right to demand that we surrender our judg- 
ment to his. 

Does anyone W ee that he will be willing to forsake the principle and 
come down to dickering over terms of an arringement with men who have 
defied public opinion and effected what might almost be termed a revolution 
by obstruction in the Senate? 

I suppose that means that he would not dicker with the men 
who are 8 to repeal. All of the Senators who are opposed 
to repeal in this Chamber have certainly not been guilty of ob- 
struction in any way or manner, because, as I before said, the 
vote which kept the Senate with a working majority has been 
that of Senators who are opposed to repeal. 

Does any one think the President will give his consent to ha the Dem- 


ocratic party move out of the ition which it occupies, that of de 
a wholesome and necessary reform, so that the Republicans might have an 


opportunity to step in and take ssion of it? Of course not. The pem- 
ocratic tion is that this bad Republican law must be repealed. 
I do not know. Iam not a Democrat, and I have not been a 


Democrat for nearly forty years; but when I was a Democrat, 
there was not a Democrat in the great State of New York, in 
which I then lived, who would not have been in arms against 
that kind of a declaration by the Executive. In those days 
Democratic Executives did not lay down the policy of the Demo- 
cratic ty. Ido not know now but the election of a Demo- 
cratic President authorizes him to determine what is Democratic 
policy and what is not. Not being a member of the y, I am 
not competent to determine that question. I leave that for Sen- 
ators who sit on the other side of the Chamber. I know very 
well, though, that if any Republican President announced that 
he was looking after the policy of the Republican party, and 
that he would not allow certain things of that character to be 
done by the Republicans of the country who might differ from 
him, I should resent it. 
This bad Republican law— 


A law, Mr. President, on which we went into the cam oan of 
1890, a law on which we made the campaign in Ohio; and if I am 
not mistaken the Senator from Texas |Mr. MILLS] went up into 
the State of Ohio and made a speech, in which he decla: that 
the law was about as good as a free-coinage law, and I think he 
thought it was so good that he could cease the efforts which 
he had been making for twenty years in favor of free coinage, 
because he thought we had a law which practically, as he stated, 
as I recollect from his published speech, would absorb all the 
product of American silver. It was a law which the candidate 
of the Republican party for governor in the State of Ohio eulo- 
gized in every speech he made on the stump, a law which the 
great majority of all the Republican State conventions of 1890 
and 1892 indorsed without question. 

It is “a bad Republican law,” we are told. It is a Republican 
law, but I deny that it is a bad Republican law, in the sense of 
the term which the Secretary uses. I believe it was one of the 
acts, of which there are a great many inthis country, which was 
— by Republican votes only, not a Democrat in either 

ouse voting for it, and not voting for it not because it was such 
a vicious law, but because they did not believe that it was 
enough better than existing law to justify the chango because 
they said, ‘‘ You have alaw on the books which is a better 
recognition of silver as money than this law.“ So they said, We 
will not change the law that puts all the silver which is pur- 
chased into money for one that does not put it into money.’ 

In addition to that they said that the time would come when 
some Secretary, in utter violation of the law, in utter contempt 
of the plain provisions of thisstatute, would say, I decline to 
purchase silver bullion under the law.” We did not then an- 
ticipate that the present Executive would be elected, or that he 
would have the present Secretary of the Treasury. I remember 
with what vehemence and earnestness the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] declared to us that this law 
would be made the means, by a hostile Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of debasing and degrading silver, and that under it, on the 
pratan that silver was not offered at the market rate, he woflld 

ecline to buy it; and I remember what the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. SHERMAN] said, in substance, that if a Secretary of the 

8 did that he ought to be impeached. Let, I find now 
within the last two months, I think I am safe in saying, that no 
more thanone-half of the amount which the law provided should 
be purchased by the Secretary was so purchased. 

This has been done under the pretense that the holders have 
been asking too much for silver bullion, when the only other 
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market they have got in the world is the market which the Sec- 
retury says he takes as his guide, the London market, and pray 
ounce which he declines to buy goes across the water and is sol 

in the London market, where it must be sold higher than it is 
sold here, or it would not go there at all. No holder of silver 
bullion will take it tothe Treasury and decline the Treasurer's 
offer, provided he offers the market price in London, and no 
holder of silver bullion will ship his silver to Europe if he can 
pet an equal price in America. Because of these defects in the 

w, Senators said they declined to vote for it. We put it on the 
statute book, and it was executed not in the best manner, but it 
was so executed that every month during that time there was a 
purchase of silver under it to the full extentof the provisions of 
the statute. 

It was soon after the Administration changed and soon after 
silver had fallen to a price which no man living supposed it ever 
would, that the Secretary of the Treasury declined to buy it at 
any prre If this is a Republican law, as 1 have beforb stated 

on this floor, it is bad in its execution, it is almost useless to us, 
for there is no benefit to be derived from it, or but little benefit 
to be derived by the silver-producing States if it shall continue 
to be executed by the present Administration in the manner in 
which it has been executed since the Ist of July. 

The Secretary proceeds: 

If we can not repeal it this month we will repeal it some other month. 

Who will repeal it? 

If we can not repeal it this year we will repeal it some other year. The 
Democratic party could, with perfect consistency, pass repeal now to take 
effect a year or eighteen months hence. In case that were done, it would be 
a perfect justification for us to say that we have accomplished the purpose 
for which we set out, the mere matter of time as to when it is done not being 
as important as the fact that it is done. 2 

It is the principle for which we contend. But those who feel some respon- 
Sne for what ha us in Congress will make a t mistake if they re- 
wal a can measure and then put in the place of it another al- 

What business has he to say, either in his own right or as the 
representative of the President, what we shall do here? I resent 
it formyself as a breach of the privilegesof thisbody. Finishing 
the sentence, the Secretary continues: 


which will go to the country as a Democratic measure, passed while the Dem- 
ocrats were responna for Congress. A little con on in the way of time, 
a concession which does not change the principle at stake, would not beas 
harmful as to donothingatall. The principal point is repeal of the Sherman 
law, and that we are go to have sooner or later. - 
9 * =e $ s > + 

Secretary Carlisle told these Senators that in his opinion unconditional 
repeal was stronger in the Senate than any compromise measure that could 
be prepared. “If naked repeal is the strongest proposition, why talk com- 
promise?" was his pertinent inquiry. One of the Senators made answer by 
saying that while it was true unconditional repeal might have more votes 
than a compromise, there was great difference between the two propo- 
sitions—one could not be brought to a vote and the other can be. 


Then there are some other matters which are not particularly 
pertinent, and I do not care to continue the reading further. 

The Senator from New Jersey says the President made no ef- 
fort to influence legislation. He denies that the President has 
done so. That is the Senator’s opinion. On the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1893, the President of the United States wrote a letter to 
the goyernor of Georgia, in which he said: 

EX&CUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., September 25. 


My DEAR Sm: I hardly know how to reply to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant. Itseems to me that I am quite plainly on record concerning the 


financial question. My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency, 
when read in with the message lately sent to the in ex- 
traord session, appears to me to be very explicit. Iwantcurrency that 


is stable and safe in the hands our people. 


That is a good sentiment. I agree with that. Iam in favor 
of a sound and stable currency, and any Senator or anybody else 
who asserts that we who are in favor of free silver are simply 
in favor of free silver for the purpose of cheap money, in the 
usual sense of that term, isin error. We are the sound-money 
men of this country, who believe in the use of silver and gold at 
a parity. 

I will not knowingly be implicated in a condition that will hcp Stars 
me in the least de; answerable to any laborer or farmer inthe Uni 


ted 
States for a sh age in the purchasing power of the dollar he has received 
for a full dollar’s worth of work, or for a good dollar’s worth of the product 


of his toil. 

I not only want our currency to be of such a character that all kinds of 
dollars be of equal purchasing power at home, but I want it to be of 
such a character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and good faith, 


thus placing us upon a firm foundation and credit among the nations of the 


I want our financial conditions and the laws relating to our currency so 
safe and reassuring that those who have money will spend and invest it in 
business and new enterprises instead of hoarding it. 


Mr. President, at some time during this debate I shall com- 
ment upon that statement. 


Youcan not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, and you can 
not prevent the frightened man from his money. 
wht vani poa; sound, and stable money, and a condition of confidence that 
use. 
Within the limits of what I have written, I am a friend of silver, but I be- 
lieve its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a readjustment 


inauguration of a consistent and com- 
me. I think such ean Kamen only be entered upon 
is charged with 


Does the Senator from New Jersey think that it is an erdinary 
thing for the President of the United States when a great con- 
troversy is going on concerning the or nonrepeal of a 
statute to thus publicly declare his desire that that statute shall 
be repealed? s he think that that has no tendency to influ- 
ence men in the direction of repeal? Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that that was written for the express purpose of influenc- 
ing those who might not be willing to vote for repeal? 

. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator want an answer now? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, yes; I will let the Senator answer now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not see how there is anything very 
inconsistent or improper in the President writing such a letter 
inasmuch as he had called Congress e and recommended 
the repeal of the Sherman law. That is my answer to the Sen- 
ator's question. t 

Mr. TELLER. The letter of the President continues: 

In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon, nor 
patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

Ts not that a declaration for unconditional repeal? Isnot that 
a suggestion to the Congress of the United States that it must 
be unconditional re or nothing? Is not that in accordance 
with the repeated declarations of the press, made everywhere, 
that the President and his Cabinet were opposed to any compro- 
mise whatever? 

Does any Senator here say that the President of the United 
States has thus the right to intrude his opinion upon us through 
the public newspapers or through a letter written tothe gov- 
ernor of one of the States? If he does, if that is admitted, then 
of course there is the end of this argument, so faras that is con- 
cerned. 

Iam, therefore, . pune the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 
country alone and ependently; and Iam in favor of the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

Now I come to the most astonishing part of this letter. Ido 
not know how it will strike the Senator from New Jersey, who 
seems to be here the special champion of the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, but it strikes me as being—to use the 
mildest language—greatly out of place in any communication 
RER the President shall make either to Congress or anybody 


I confess Iam astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
“Sty dally prayer is that the delay oceasioned by such opposition may not 
be the gonial plunging the precio into deeper de jon than it — et 
known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe. 
Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Hon. W. J: NORTHEN. 

If there is anything more needed to show the interference of 
the Executive with the rights of this body it can be produced. 
Isaid that this would not be tolérated in any nation having a 
constitutional and parliamentary form of government. 

In this connection I want to read what I understand has been 
read, but is still pertinent and proper to read in support of the 
statements I have made. When Strafford was about to be at- 
tainted by Parliament, Charles I came to his rescue by intimat- 
ing to certain members of the House of Commons that he would 
not approve of a bill of attainder if it passed. I think I may 
say here now that he was the last executive of Great Britain 
that ever Attempted that thing. I think Ican say, without fear 
of contradiction, that since that time no executive of Great Brit- 
ain has ever intimated that if Parliament passed a law he would 
vetoit. Here is what Hume says of that proceeding: 

The King came to the House of Lords; and though he expressed his reso- 
lution, for which he offered them ron ow, Sg 8 to employ Straf- 
ford in any branch of pao business, h. fi himself totally dis- 
satisfied with regard to the circumstance of treason, and on that account 
declared his difficulty in giving his assent to the bill of attainder. The 
Commons took fire, and voted it a breach of privilege for the King to take 
notice of any bill depending before the houses. : 

That has been the rule in Great Britain ever since, if it was 
not before. I do not know that it had ever been declared before 
that time, but that has been the rule since. 

Mr. President, I have heard a great deal about the dignity of 
the Senate; I have heardit on bothsides of the Chamber; Ihave 
heard it from Senators who had no claim to speak on this sub- 
ject higher than that of the rest of us. There is no man in 
the Senate, nor any dozen men in the Senate, that can degrade 
this body. The misconduct of one Senator or a dozen will never 
degrade the American Senate. The American Senate will be 
de ed, though, whenever it abandons the great prerogative 
of independent legislation given to it under the Constitution. 
Whenever the Senate of the United States shall take its orders 
from Cabinet councils or the Executive, then there will be degra- 
dation of the Senate, a degradation that will imperil the exist- 
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ence of this body—a degradation, then, that the people of this 
country will take notice of and understand. 

o it maintains its right of independent self- judgment above 
the other House, above the Executive, and above the Cabinet, 
when it declines to be stampeded by boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and the combined capital of New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, when it maintains its stand a eg! those 
influences, it will demand and receive the respect of the Ameri- 
can people. But when it surrenders, Whether it be to the Cabi- 
net, the President, or to public clamor, its degradation will begin 
and its usefulness will be at an end. : 

What was this great body organized for? Our fathers, when 
they organized this Government—I repeat, as I said before, and 
as n said by hundreds—were students of government. 
There never were in the world anywhere so many men, in pro- 
portion to population, who understood the true principles of gov- 
ernment, freedom, and civil liberty as the men who organized 
the form of government under which we live, and who estab- 
lished this body. Look at the debates, study those at men 
in every department of their lives. They were thoroughly 
equipped. ey said, One legislative house is sere an un- 
Sale Boar A legislativo body consisting of one house is always 

liable to be stampeded”—if I may use a modern term—‘‘in times 
of reat excitement it can notbe relied upon. We will have two 

ies. 

After they had determined that it was proper to have two 
bodies, then arose the question how to have two bodies, how to 
elect them. They said, We will settle this question of the dif- 
ference between great States and little ones by giving to each 
State an equal representation in the Senate of the United States. 
Then,” they said, there will be a conservative, careful, attentive 
body that will deliberate, consider, and weigh all matters that 
come before them.” They had not found out then this new doc- 
trine that whenever there is a public clamor that Senators bs- 
lieve means public condemnation if they do not yield, they should 
p to it. ey had not yet learned that it can be said in t his 

dy thatthe majority havearighttorule withoutreference tothe 
justice of the measure proposed or without reference to the rights 
ol the minority. They said that a body independent of the people 
at large, responsible only to the States, will be always ready to 
listen todebate, to consider. While public clamor, partisan zeal, 
and hate may sometimes sweep away the more direct represen- 
tatives of the people, the Senate will stand firm in defense of 
human rights; they will see that at all times every bill that comes 
before them shall be considered with thought, with deliberation, 
and with intelligence, and shall be conformable to justice and 
right. Fora hundred years and more this body has justified the 
wisdom of the founders of the Republic. 

It has never been stampeded yet, and it never will be. Ma- 
jorities may get stampeded here, but there will be enough here to 
prevent a vote at any time with haste and speed to override the 
will of the people, or to overridea minority who may be the rep- 
resentatives of the great mass of the people. , 

No sooner had this Senate assembled in September than the 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and great combinations 
of capital in New York gave us our orders. I will not say, as 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] said the other night, 
that any Senators have had collars on their necks, but I will say 
that the order came here as if we had been menials, and lackeys, 
and slaves. 

We were told early in the session that the great unemployed 
people of the country, great numbers of them who wanted work, 
were coming here to influence the Senate in favor of legislation 
in their interest, but they found themselves too poor to come. 
With the same statement came another that 1,300 representa- 
tives of boards of trade and chambers of commerce were coming 
here to bring their influence to bear upon this Senate and com- 
pel it to act with haste: to act at once. According to the judg- 
ment of this Senate? No; according to the judgment of the 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce who were to come 
here to influence this body; speedy and hasty legislation in 
the way they determined that legislation shouldgo. Mr. Presi- 
dent, chambers of commerce came and they went. The 
Senate is still debating the question whetber the people of the 
United States shall arrange and have their own financial sys- 
tem or whether Great Britiin shall dictate it to us. 

The President of the United States says he is astonished. I 
am glad he is. I have no doubt that is a truthful statement. I 
have no doubt but that the Executive believed, when he assem- 
bled Congress on the 7th of August last, that his order, his de- 
mand, would be readily complied with. He would not have so 
thought, Mr. President, if he had been a student of the history 
of this body. He would not have so thought if he had been as 
familiar with the doingsof this Chamber as some of us are. But 
that he so think can not be questioned. He declares in his 
letter that he is astonished. If the newspaper reports can be 


relied upon, he has declared in interviews that he is astonished 
that we do not proceed promptly to do the bidding of the Execu- 
tive. 

Lam one of those who are said to be in the minority in this 
Chamber. I do not know whether I amor not. On some phases 


of this question I certainly am. On others I may not be. The 
people of the United States at the last election put the power of 
government in the hands of the Democratic party. They de- 
clared that they were dissatisfied with the Repub adminis- 
tration, and that they turned over the great interests of this 
nation—greater than those of any other nation in the world 
to the Democrats in this Chamber and in the House and to the 
Executive. Did the people demand that this bill should be un- 
conditionally repealed? 3 

There is not a Democrat here who so read that platform. 
There was not a Democrat in the United States whoso read that 
platform. Upon every stump, where there was any interest in 
this subject, they proclaimed their devotion to the use of both 
silver and gold as rein Cia won upon another ground. 
They made the great distinctive feature of the contest the ques- 
tion of the tariff and the repeal of election laws; and upon that 
the voice of the American people was heard, and their ver- 
dict has been announced. They said they were dissatisfied with 
our mrs serra of the tariff question, and they wanted it re- 
formed. I differ with them in that view, believing for myself 
that much of the prosperity that has come to this country has 
come through the protective system of my party. But I bow to 
the will of the people, and no act of mine at any time shall ob- 
struct or hinder the Democratic majority in this Chamber in 
exercising the power with which they have been intrusted to 
carry out the will of the people, because upon that question the 
people have been heard. 

Ifunconditional repeal of the Sherman act had been made a 

lank in . and upon it that party had won, I should 
ve contented myself here with a simple remonstrance against 
its repeal unless something took its place. But upon that the 
people have not been heard. Upon that there are more Demo- 
ceats in accord with me than there are Republicans. 

Why, take the great States that are here represented, each 
by two Senators who are opposed to ropes Take Mississippi, 

bama, take Arkansas, take ouri; take Texas, at 
least one-half of whose delegates who are opposed to repeal. I 
can also name Virginia and other States where the Democrats 
are pronounced in favor of the rejection of this bill unless some- 
thing better takes its place. It is no answer to me, nor is it an 
answer to them, for Senators to say, This is a bad bill; we will 
repealit.” You said to the people in your platform that you be- 
lieved in the use of both gold and silver, and the people took 
you at your word. If you prove false to them now you will sur- 
render your trust at the end of four poate. 

You will not undertake to cheat them out of their tariff legis- 
lation. You might as well do that as to undertake to cheat 
them out of the silver legislation that you promised. If in those 
States the friends of silver on this floor who voted for Mr. Cleve- 
land had voted for somebody else, he would not now be the Chief 
Executive. ‘ 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] took occasion to lecture the Democratic portion of this 
Senate as to their duty. For myself, I do not think I have any + 
such right. My relations to that party are not such as to en- 
able me to speak for them. I hardly think I have a right to speak 
to them as to their duty. They know their duty, and I must as- 
sume here that they will doit. If they think it is their duty to 
vote for unconditional repeal, they so vote. If they think, 
on the contrary, that the interests of the Democratic party in 
the country require them to vote otherwise, I have no doubt 
they will so vote. ; 

The complaint is that we do not vote atall. Itis said that we 
are trifling. The Senator from Ohio said we have been here 
seventy-two days—seventy-two days, Mr. President, dealin 
with a question that touches the interest of every living Ameri- 
can, that touches the interest of every civilized man on the face 
of the globe. Seventy-twodays! Do you think that is too much? 
Do you know enough about this question? I say here that I 
know that more than half of this Senate have never studied this 
question as their duty requires them to study it. This is legis- 
lation for weal or for woe. It is not an ordinary question. It 
is a question, I repeat, that may make homeless men by the mil- 
lion in this land, and, in my judgment, if it goesone way it will. 
It is a question which, properly solved, may bring prosperity 
and happiness. 

If you repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act and 
establish gold monometallism in this country your legislation 
will bring distress and disaster and ultimate ruin not only to the 
pedple, but to the Government itself. Yet we are told t sev- 


enty-two days is too much; that these great financial concerns in 
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New York, the board of trade, the chamber of commerce, and 
the great exchange, are impatient to get rid of this question 
that they may sell a few more stocks! 

The Senator from Ohio told us that when we repealed this law 
there would come prosperity: that then the unemployed men 
would be employed. Mr. President, repeal will not bring pros- 
perity to this country. Iassert here now, that if the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act shall be repealed, without any pro- 
vision for an increase of money in this country, there will be dis- 
aster instead of prosperity. There will be more tramps in six 
months than now. Can not the American Senate sit here to de- 
termine, first, whether this law is the cause of the difficulty, and 
if it is, how we shall get rid of it, and what we shall put in its 
place, without having our motives impugned, our characters as- 
sailed by those who know absolutely nothing, and care nothing 
about the interests of the great masses of men whom we attempt 
here to represent? 

On this question I do not desire to go into a general discussion 
of the silver question, for whilst that would be perfectly proper 
under the rules, I prefer to do that at another time and in another 


way. 

T omale, Mr. President, that I have been restive, but not 
under these imputations, not because they affect me. I am as 
insensible to criticism from those sources as any man living can 
be. I have known but one method in my life,and that has been 
to follow my convictions of right. If I have enlightened my 
judgment, as I have always tried to do, upon a subject, I follow 
my convictions to their lozical results. never ask anybody's 
approval, and I am not to be dissuaded or deterred by their d 
approval. 

"Phe Senator from Ohio says we violate the rules of the Senate 
when we decline to vote. They say th t is obstruction. It is 
obstruction. Mr. President, I never shall forget when the Séna- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who spoke yesterday, was ad- 
dressing the Senate on the force bill, or rather, perhaps, on the 

roposon cloture rule, that he said obstructive measures are left 
the minority for the preservation of liberty, and that when 
you suppress obstructive measures you destroy liberty in this 
country, or words to that effect. I can remember how he raised 
himself up, and I can remember that every man on this floor felt 
the truth of that statement when he made it. When youdestroy 
obstructive measures in os ete bodies you have made the 
grand and finalstep toward absolute and one-man power—absolute 
on the part of the majority, in the first instance, and ultimately 
one-man power. You must have obstructive tactics left, and they 
are left under the Constitution and rules for the protection of 
the interests of the people. 

When I say upon my conscience that I believe I am discharg- 
ing my duty to my country and to my people by remaining silent 
in my seat, no man has a right here or elsewhere to impugn my 
motives. A man has no more right to say that I am not in the 
exercise of a great constitutional privilege, by sitting quiet and 
breaking a quorum, than he has to say that I am acting contrary 
to the Constitution when I am voting. 

Mr. President, I have been looking up the record. I stated 
here that men of most excellent character, men of proar reputa- 
tion, who have sat in this body, have sat here and declined to 
vote. I have before me now a statement of that distinguished 
Senator from Ohio who was here when I came into this Cham- 
ber, Mr. Thurman. I have his statement made that he sat in 
this Chamber and declined to vote, for the express purpose of 
breaking a quorum to defeat legislation. I find nowhere, when 
he made that statement to the Senate, that he thought it neces- 
sary. to make any excuse. But I need not speak of the late Sen- 
ator from Ohio only. There have been many illustrious menin 
this Chamber, there have been many such at men in this 
Chamber since I have had knowledge of it. I think I may say 
in many respects that Senator was the peer of any man in the 
Senate at that time or at anyother time. Did anybody ever doubt 
his integrity and his great fairness or his ability? Not at all. 

It ill becomes Senators to criticise those who followed such 
illustrious examples. I remember seeing the Plumed Knight 
sitting in this Chamber and declining to vote—a representative 
of the State of Maine, and that, too, upon subjects of minor im- 


porene as compared with this. I remember the great Senator | 


rom New York, Mr. Conkling, of whom I will say here that no 
greater has sat in this Senate for many years, in my judgment— 
a man who, in all the times that tried men’s souls, never allowed 
a breath of suspicion to rest upon his fair name. His intellect 
all men admired and admitted. I have seen him sitting here a 
whole night and declining to vote under roll calls. Iremember 
a motion that he had made upon which he declined to vote. I 


haveseen nearly every prominent man that has been in this Senate 
in seventeen years doing that thing. Yet we are told now that 
when a 


are guil 


uestion of so much importance is before the Senate we 
of misconduct if we fail to respond to our names and 


thus help to keep a quorum to assist the majority to outrage 
and ride over the people of the United States in the interest of 
capital, in the interest of the money-lenders, in the interest of 
those sections of the country that have accumulated great wealth, 
which they are using to oppress those sections of the country 
that have less. 

I said, Mr. President, I was restive. I have been restive be- 
cause it seemed to me that there was a condition here that re- 
‘quired a protest from men who do not make it. 1 have been 
restive because I have seen, I think, the Senate in danger of 
being stampeded by a false cry, a false alarm; because I believe 
that there are men in this body who owe a duty to their country 
that they fail to discharge when they fail to protest against the 
agencies now employed to secure the repeal of the Shermun act. 
Jam restive because I see the party with which I am affiliated, 
and have been since its birth, surrendering abjectly and slav- 
ishly their judgment to the Executive, to outside clamor, and 
outside pe 

I do not believe that the Republican party in this Chamber has 
come up to the high position that it formerly occupied, and I 
felt restive on that account. I have heard it stated here that 
the other night when the Senate was to be held in session until 
10 o'clock the orders had come from the White House that we 
should sit here at night. I do not know whether that is true or 
not. I do not make the charge, but I know it was so regarded 
by some on this floor. If true it called for reproof, but I heard no 
reproof, no objection, and the majority acquiesced in the demand 
for a night session. 

Mr. President, this silver question is not a sectional question. 
It is not a question that the silver-producing States are alone 
interested in. It is a question that all the people of the United 
States are interested in. I will admit that there are neighbor- 
hoodsand sections of the country which have not the same inter- 
est that others have. I recognize the fact that New England, 
under a pynten that I have approved, has grown wealthy, and 
their banks are fullof money. Their savings banks hold more 
money, in proportion to population, than the savings banks any- 
where else. They have a great deal of money loaned out in other 
portions of the country, and they have an interest in it in this 
way which we do not have in the West. If they can make every 
dollar that ba own purchase as much as two dollars did here- 
tofore, then they have doubled their capital; but they have 
doubled it atthe expense of all other parts of the United States, 
and at the expense of the great masses of men in the States 
where these deposits are held. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest that a quorum is not present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dolph. McMillan, Sherman, 
Allen, Faulkner, McPherson, Smitb, 
ny, hes < Manderson, te 

Blackburn, Gallinger, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, George, Murphy. Teller, 

| Call, Gray. Palmer, Vest, 

| Cameron, Hansbrough, ‘asco, Vilas, 

| Carey, Hawley, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Higgins, Perkins, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hill, Platt, Washburn, 
Davis, Hoar, Pugh, te, 
Dixon, Hunton, Quay, Walcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered totheirnames. A quorumispresent. TheSenator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I stated what the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY] said as to obstructive tactics in legislative bodies, and as 
I know I did not quote him with the force, the vigor. and elo- 
quence with which he made the statement, I ask that I may be 
allowed to read it. This was, as Irecollect, the question of limit- 

ing the debate in the Senate under the resolution offered by 
| the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] in 1891. I want 
the Senate to hear this. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will please refrain from 

| audible conversation. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not complain if the Senate does not hear 
me, but this is too good to be lost, in my judgment. 


Mr. GRAY— 


Somebody had interrupted him; and he says: 


One moment, if you please. I do not wish to beinterrupted so. It is all a 
farce to talk about thereasonable limit of debatein the opinion of majorities, 
if you are to be content that free speech and liberty of debate have any place 
longer in American institutions. 

You say that the power of obstruction must be put down, must be taken 
from the minority, that it is intolerable, this o. rtunity and liberty of ob- 
struction that the minority has, when the majority makes up its mind. Very 
well. Let us destroy the power of obstruction and you have destroyed free 
8 government. Obstruction is the very wea’ of liberty in all 

glish: countries. There is no unimpeded for a mi 
walk in, no unobstructed road for its will to be worked through, 
road aud that path lead to despotism. Obstruction in 
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ceedings tful source of some of the grandest 
achievements of human liberty that this world has known, You can not do 
` away with it. You can not destroy it without at the same time doing away 
with the muniments of freedom and destroy liberty itself. 
We can put up with obstruction, We can pay the price of our liberties, Mr. 


by a minority has been the frui 


President; we can dispense with the haste and with the so-called business 


methods that obtain in somé 3 bodies, because we are willing 
to pay the price of liberty. you want a smoothly wor machine, if 
you want a governmental framework that will produce at the least expense 
and in the shortest time given results, then I say go to your despotism, go to 
a crowned czar, or go to an unrestrained majority, an unobstructed majority, 
and there you will get results speedily, quickly, and inexpensively, without 
cost of time. But you will get other results, too. Thespirit of freedom will 
have to die, and the spirit of American liberty wlll have to have suffered a 
fatal lesion before that desirable state of things can be brought about, 


Oh, Mr. President, those are words worthy of the American 
Senate, and worthy of the great Senator from Delaware. Itisa 
voice lifted up herein defense of freedom and liberty. It is a 
voice lifted here in defense of minorities. As I said before, I 
remember the thrill that went through the Senate when the 
Senator, with a voice that I can not reach, enunciated those 
principles that I believe to be as unassailable as the truths of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

So say we, Mr. President, and so we plant ourselves upon the 
rights that the Senator said belong to us, if minority we are. 

Now, we are told that we are in contempt of the Senate, that 
we are in violation of its rules, that we are bringing dis- 
grace upon this great body. Since this controversy has been 
going on, I suppose I shall be within bounds if I say that I have 
received a hundred letters from men who have not understood 
the rightsof the minority, which were abusive, insulting, and in 
some tances they were vulgar attacks. We have been the 
subject of vituperation and condemnation by the great press of the 
country because our course does not correspond with their views 
of right. Against them all I put the declaration of the Senator 
from Delaware. It is enough for me when it coincides with 
my idea of right, of justice, and truth. Ido not care for their 
attacks. I am willing to have them continue. 

I will not rely alone upon the Senator from Delaware, although 
I might. I should feel fully vindicated if I had nothing else. I 
stated a little while ago that Mr. Thurman had in this body de- 
clined to vote on an occasion of comparatively trifling impor- 
tance with this, and I was asked by Senators, while the roll was 
being called, if I would read it and call attention to it, and as I 
intended to read Mr. Thurman’s remarks upon another point, 
which I intended to touch a little later, I will read it now. 

In 1879, the Democratic party were in control of the Senate. 
I was then a member of the Senate, but I will state that I was 
not present on that interesting occasion. I was out of the city, 
but I remember the occurrence, There wasasession that lasted 
all night and into the next day. The minority declined to de- 
bate an important question that night. 

The debate had lasted all day and the majority in this Cham- 


ber thought best to continue the debate du the night. Sen- 
ator Conkling, Senator Blaine, and Senator penter of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. Thurman on the Democratic side were promi- 


nent actors in the scene. The minority Senators not only de- 
clined to debate but they sat silent in their seats when their 
names were called; and they had the roll called to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. I see before me the Senator from Con- 


eee [Mr. TT], who took me to task the other day very 
severely, 
Mr. PLATT. I acknowledged that time, the Senator will re- 
member. 


. Mr. TELLER. And that is the only time I suppose the Sen- 
ator ever did it; but he was in most excellent company. On that 
occasion he was present at the roll call, but he did not vote. 
Now, before I touch upon that, I want to call attention to this 
supposed duty upon me to vote. I do not receive attacks of that 
icing A with any equanimity, I will admit. When a man assails 
my integrity I resent it. T have not been in the habit of allow- 
ing people to do that without at least a remonstrance, and es- 
pecially will I not allow it when my conscience acquits me 
of crime; when I feel that I am exercising the highest duty ofan 
American Senator. The Senator from Connecticut the other 
day said that in my utterances here I had declared I would vio- 
late the rules. I declared nothing of the kind. He said the rule 
requires me to vote, but I said under certain circumstances I 
a right to exercise my judgment and not vote. 

The sonaton has refraineg from voting a hundred times in 
this Chamber. I do not men to say he sat silent in the Cham- 
ber a hundred times, but when some Senator has said to the 
Senator from Connecticut “I desire to go to lunch and I do not 
want to come back, will you just pair with me?” he is paired 
with the Senator. When some Senator has said I would like 
to take a little recreation on the street and exercise my fast 
horses,” the Senator is pee with him. If it is a duty that a 
Senator shall vote at all times, the Senator may excuse himself 


only from voting when some great occasion demanded the ab- 


sence of some Senator, like sickness or death in his family, or 
something of that kind, but if he is correct technically, even 
then he could not do so. 

What do our pairs rest upon? Upon our right to withhold our 
votes whenever we think best. There is no warrant in the Con- 
stitution fora pair. There is no warrant in the rules for a pair. 
And yet, if a Senator was brought up to give his reasons why he 
had not voted, the Senate would never think of complaining if 
he should say, “Iam paired.” That is enough. He exerc 
his judgment when to pair. Would the Senate say, You ought 
not to have paired?” That was never heard of. Senators pair 
on their own judgment. 

As I was saying, these Senators that night declined to vote. 
Mr. Conkling, who had as high a sense of duty, I think, as any 
man here in this Chamber, would make a motion and then sit in 
his seat without voting. Mr. Carpenter, who was oneof the great 
constitutional lawyers of this country, would do the same thing. 
Mr. Blaine on that occasion inquired of the Presiding Officer, 
“ Have La right to vote?“ The Presiding Officer said he had. 
Mr. Blaine said, ‘‘I will exercise the privilege of not voting,” 
and he did not vote, and nobody then thought that those Sena- 
tors were guilty of a breach of the privilege of the Senate to an 
extent that they were liable to be expelled or censured. 

Iam told—I do not know exactly whether it is true or not 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS], who has been singled 
out here and selected as the target of attack, because he did not 
vote, has two refusals of the Senate on record t excusing 
him, and when we get through with this question then he is to 
be brought to the bar of the Senate to be dealt with because of 
his refusal to vote. Possibly that is correct. Possibly it is not. 
Mr. Thurman, though then President pro tempore of the Senate, 
seems to have been Presiding Officer part of the time and to have 
come down out of the chair and taken part in the controversy on 
the floor of the Senate. Now, I read for the benefit of some of 
the Senators who want to know whether he had ever declined to 
vote, what Mr. Thurman said: 

Upon the point of order raised by my friend from Alabama— 

I think that was Mr. Houston 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. May 18, 1879. 


Upon the point of order raised by my friend from Alabama, or my friend 
from Wisconsin, it seems to me that a majority of those present may vote 
cony the order to request the attendance of absent Senators on a direct 
vote. 


Iam not certain whether this was given from the Chair or 
from the floor. 


They may do the same t by laying the motion on the table. I do not 
neers . pis the point of my friend from Alabama is well taken upon 

at subject. 

But that does not reach the difficulty at all. It is not the fact that there 
is not aquorum present. There is a quorum mt. Then comes the 
question, what are you to do whena quorum does not vote? When Senators 
sit in their seats and do not vote, what are you go to do then? In order 
to provide for that case Rules XVI and were adopted by the Senate. 

r. President, perhaps I ought to make a confession. A confession, it is 
said, is sometimes good for the soul. I do not know but that it was some 
rather contumacious conduct of mine some years ago that gave rise to Rule 
XVII as it now stands, when there were but 7 or 8 Democrats in the Senate 
and sixty-odd Republicans. We would sit here — 9 5 after night (I do not 
mean successive nights, but again and again), 6 or7 or 8 Democrats, who by 
our presence made a quorum, when a majority of the sixty-odd Republican 
Senators had gone to their beds. We got tired of it one night, and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayard], the former Senator from California 
Mr. Casserly], and myself refused vote. We sat in our seats around 
there in the northwest corner and refused to vote when our names were 
called. The Senator from New York [Mr. Conk ma] zoe in his place and 
called attention to the fact that we three had declined to vote. Had we voted 
there would have been a quorum; not voting there was not a quorum. The 
Senator from Delaware rose and inquired of the Chair whether under the 
rules it was his duty to vote. The Chair replied that in his opinion it was, 
and the Senator from Delaware thereupon voted. 


Mr. Bayard now speaks up and says: 


I said I would not disobey the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, the Senator said he would not disobey the rule of the 
Senate, however hard he thought it to be. My somewhat ant Irish friend, 
Mr. Casserly, and I were obstinate and did not vote. e wanted to know 
What was to be done with us, and we did not vote. In the mean time the 
messengers Went out. A quorum came into the Senate and nothing further 
Was said upon the subject; the bill was passed, and there was an end of it, 


Then he goes on: 


That called attention to the matter. because Senators began to reflect upon 
it and ask, Is there any way of compelling a Senator to vote?” How can 
you compel a Senator to vote? You may censure him for not vo ; in an 
extreme case you may expel him for not voting, perches. if you pre- 
scribe a rule that he shall be subject to expulsion for not voting. 


Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to this: 


You may censure him for not voting; inan extreme case you maY pA 
him for not vo perhaps. if you first prescribe arule that he shall be sub- 
ject to mision for not 8 It is not very well to make the law and the 
sentence in the same breath. you have prescribed by a rule that a Sena- 
tor who contumaciously refuses to vote shall be subject to 3 if that 
would be a constitutional rule, then you may enforce it. ButI thought then, 
and I think yet, I am free to say, that you must make your law before you 
give judgment under it. 


So say we. There is no law in the Senate, no rule of the Sen- 
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ate, which punishes a Senator for declining to vote or for de- 
clining to answer on a roll call; and I say here now as a lawyer 
that the Senate is powerless to make any law that shall be re- 
troactive and go back and punish that which occurred before 
they made the rule. i 

Mr. Thurman then reads the rule. I skip some things he said 
eee ane are not particularly pertinent. He reads the six- 
teen e. 


1 bya and ra dally wg be called for by one-fifth of the Senators 
present, Senator, w. his name is called, shall, unless for s rea- 
Sons be be excused by the Senate, declare openly and without debate his 
assent or dissent to the question. 

— 55 that was the old rule before this revision, and that was all before the 
revision— 


Tt was in 1871, I am told, that Mr. Thurman, then a Senator 
from Ohio, declined to vote— 


and then came the seventeenth rule, which is the new rule that was intro- 
duced to meet cases of such contumacious fellows as Casserly and I: 
-* When a Senator, d a to vote when his name is 


them, ding Officer 
ate: ‘Shall the Senator, for the reasons ass 
voting? which shall be decided without debate. these pr ings 
Bhall be had after the roll shall havo been called and before the result of the 
vote isannounced; and any further proceedings by the Senate in reference 
thereto shall be after such announcement.” 

Now observe 


Senator Thurman resumes: 


Now observe, “when a Senator, being present and declining to vote when 
his name is called,” the sixteenth rule having declared that he shall vote 
unless he is excused, "shall be required to assign his reasons therefor ‘’— 
that is, his reasons for not voting—the first question that arises under this 
` rule is, who is to require him to aes his reasons? Manifestly the Presi- 

dent of the Senate has no right to doit, it seems to me. I should think it 
was a usurpation of power on the part of the President to demand of a Sen- 
ator why he did not vote, and to assign his reasons. The requirement upon 
him to his reasous must be by a vote; and, mark, this rule applies to 
the case of a full Senate, where a quorum has voted— 


Mr. Thurman is exactly in line with the point of order that I 
made the other day, which I believe was overruled by the Chair— 


just as much as it does to a case where there is less than a quorum. There 
are 76 Senators now in this body. If 75 of them had voted and 1 had sat in 
his seat and not voted, a Senator might rise and move that that Senator be 
required to state the reasons why he did not vote; and having stated the 
reasons, then comes the duty of the Chair to submit the question. Shall the 
Senato -, for the reasons ed by him, be excused m ?™” Itis 
not a question about the want of a quorum at all. Itisa * . 8 About the 
1 ot his duty by a Senator, his duty to vote. is what this 
eis. 


Then Mr. Blaine made some suggestions which are not at all 
she ree except to say that he con tested the correct ruling of 
e Senator from Ohio. Then Mr. Thurman passed on to the 
further question: 
tor ehali be requir 
be determined 


upon that subject the question whether or not a Sena- 
to state ee ee DAAGS not vote, isa matter to 
the Senate. But whether the Senator from be right, 
or whether I be right, we have not still got to the chief difficulty, and I want 
to call the attenti t. tanh, you have gone through 
all that these rules require, and a Senator gives „aud the Senate 
considers that those reasons are insuffi 

then are you to do with that Senator? Can you without having previously 
porosi as the Constitution requires, rule upon this subject, expel the 

tor? What can you do in a case like ? 

I say, Mr, President, that it does seem to me the case is ectly clear. If 
the Senateintends to visit sone upon Senators for not voting, the 
Senate must prescribe by rule what shall be the case that subjects them to 
the t, and what the punishmentshall be. That has been my idea; 
that was my idea when I wasin alittle minority eight yearsago and refused 
to vote. It is my idea still. It is not changed at all by the change in the ma- 
sony, of the Senate. I do not deny the power of the Senate tọ visit with 
penalities therefusal of a Senator sitting in his seat to vote. 


Neither do I, Mr. President. 


I can conceive a case in which a Senator might well be excused from vot- 
ing, and I have no doubt that in every case in which he ought to be excused 
the Senate would have the justice toexcuse him. Ican conceiveof plenty of 
cases in which he would not be excused at all, in which the course that he 
takes is not the course that in the contemplation of the framers of the Con- 
stitution was the duty of an American Senate. That I can well enough con- 
ceive. But before yon begin to visit penalties u Senators for refusing to 
vote you must, in my judgm: ense and prescribe the pen- 
ar That is the way I look at it; and therefore I say to my friends here to- 


nig gentlemen to vote. 
You can not do it under the e g You may censure them in your 
thought, in your * —.— in hes before the pene. You may 
hold them up for the condemnation of the American people for sitting in their 


seats here and refusing 
and 


fore you give judgmen! 


Mr. PLATT. If the Senator from Colorado will permit me, I 
desire to know whether he indorses what I understand from the 
reading of the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Thurman, announced as 
his view of the case, namely, that until some rule has been made 
the Senate has no power of punishment. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly I do. 

Mr. PLATT. [should Axe. then, upon this point to get his 
view. The Constitution prescribes that 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 


bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member. 


Tam not arguing whether this offense would constitute a ground 
of sa eee but can it be true that the Senate can not expela 
member for any offense unless that offense has been previously 
foreseen and provided in a rule as a ground of expulsion? Does 
the Senator hold to that view? 

Mr. TELLER. I do hold to that view, with this qualification, 
that 8 and justice require that before any man shall be pun- 
ished for any crime he shall be notified what the character of 
the punishment is to be. That I understand to be a fundamen- 
tal law, not a statutory law, not a constitutfonal law, but a law 
that is older than constitutions and older than statutes, 

Mr. PLATT. The Constitution—— 

Mr. TELLER. Wait; I do not want to be interrupted now. 
if the Senate of the United States sees fit to expel a Senator, I 
do not know anyway that that Senator can have redress. If 
the Senate of the United States should determine to-day that 
there was a Democratic majority of two, and there sho be 
caught here a Republican majority of two, because of the absence 
ofsome Senators, and it should expel two Senators from this 
e te give the Republicans a majority, I do not know any 
method by which the expelled Senators could be returned to 
the body, except by re#lection by their State Legislature, or ap- 
pointment by the governor. I can not conceive, though, that 
any such thing d occur, any more thun I can conceive that 
the highest tribunal of this d, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, should make an outrageous decision in violation 
of the very fundamental principles of law, and because there 
was no power to override it, it should exist. I could not im- 
agine the Senate would do that thing; but if they should do it, it 
is the same with the Senate as with the court; nobody can re- 
view its action on that point. 

Now, I will hear the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. The question is whether the power does not 
exist by reason of this clause of the Constitution independently 
of any rule which the Senate may make. It is manifest that 
the Senate can not, in making rules, provide for every occasion 
which might be thought to round for expulsion. Let me 

ut a case which, of course, will ba said to be an extreme case. 

uppose some Senator should deliberately and profanely attack 
in language the presiding officer of the Senate, and continue it 
against remonstrance; that would be an offense. 

Mr. TELLER. It would be disorderly behavior. 

Mr. PLATT. But it is the same. The same lawapplies both 
to disorderly behavior and expulsion, it seems to me. There 
would be no rule against it as disorderly behavior. There would 
be no rule against it at all, because such a case might never 
have been foreseen. 

Now, if the Senator will poriu me a single word further, it 
seemś to me that this is well provided for in the Constitution, 
and the Senate is left its judge as to whether it will punish a 
member for what shall be considered disorderly behavior, or for 
what offense it may expel a member. i 

Mr. TELLER. Ifthe Senator will take the case of Kilbourn 
vs. ‘eons xg he will see thatthe Supreme Court, so far as they 
had a right to say what we shall do in the matter, did not hold 
the view he takes. I do not think myself the Supreme Court 
could determine whether we could or could not expel a member. 
It is very apparent that the Supreme Court took the same view 
that Mr. Thurman took, which I have read. 

Mr. PLATT. AsI remember the case, it does not touch this 
question. : 

Mr. TELLER. It does not touch this case, but it goes into the 
power ofthe other House, which isexactly the same as ours upon 
that question. 

I want to read a little further. I wasinterrupted by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. I read this because Senator Thurman was 
not only a great Senator, but he was a great lawyer. He had 
been a judge, and he was a man whose ability on questions of 
law, I think, was equal in this body to that of any man who had sat 
here for many years: 


That is the view I have of it, and I should not think that any legislative 
body would be safe if it were otherwise. Ha once been ien myself 
haps makes me a little sensluive about it, but I would not L - 
jority of the Senate of the United States, in a case in which I felt that Iwas 
ustified in the course that I took, to make the law and the punishment in the 
breath. I do not th'nk that would be right, sir. 


Then he goes on to state how, ordinarily, the obstructive meas- 
ures were 22 He is now speaking of the minority of the 
Senna aa an exceedingly small minority, too small to call the 
roll: 


We taiked upon the bill; we moved amendments to give us a chance totalk 
upon it, to get rid of the rule that said no Senator should speak more than 
twice on the same question; and we moved a still further amendment, and 
the Chair ruled, I remember extremely well, for it was on my motion, that 
that made a new subject and we might speak twice on that; t was alow- 


same 
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ing indefinite debate, and we talked, we talked 
every way until we had exhausted ourselyes and 
eise, and then the bill passed. 

Now, in all this Mr. Thurman, then a Senator from Ohio, makes 
not the slightest suggestion of apology for what he had done. 
He does not seem to have regarded it as the Senator from Con- 
necticut does, as such a penal offense. Then, going on and speak- 
ing of this matter, he says: 

But it is a matter for every Senator to decide for himself. 


I call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut to this for 
a moment, if he will listen: 

But it is a matter for every Senator to decide for himself. He decides it 
on his responsibility to his own conscience and to his own constituents and 
to our common country. He must decide it for himself. All [have tosaꝝ to 
my friends is, do what you wiil, enforce what rules you will, when you un- 
dertake to sit out a bill, it is simply a question of 8 endurance, 
whether its passage is to be delayed by long speeches or by dilatory motions; 
try it any way you will, when you come to consider it, it is not buta 

tion of physical endurance, If you have the endurance, well and good; 

it out the . If the other side, those who are op; to the bill have 

more physical endurance than you have, they will defeat you. If not, you 
will defeat them. 

Mr. STEWART. I inquire of the Senator from Colorado, if 

Senator Thurman made those remarks at the time he was of the 


morty 

r. TELLER. He made them ata time when he was of the 
majority, having been in the minority, as he said, for a good 
many pen He had on the previous 4th of March come into the 
majority. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] was also 
a member of the Senate at the same time and he recollects, per- 
* the occurrence. I think he was present that night, 

. President, I have mentioned these cases because I think 

they are vindications. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Duxots] 
has some others of the same character, which I will not detain 
the Senate to go over, because he desires to present them him- 
self. So I will content myself by saying as to those, while they 
did not fall under my immediate notice, not being present my- 
self, I have seen the same thing done repeatedly and I have 
never heard it complained of in the manner it is complained of 
now. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said it was unusual 
and extraordinary, but evidently the Senator has not looked 
over the record, and at that time the Senator was Secretary of 
the Treasury and was not giving much attention to the proceed- 
ings here. But he said we have gone to an uuusual length. 
That I deny. I deny that there has been any unusual 5 
ance in this matter. I do not say what there may be; I do not 
say what our rights are now. We may proceed further than we 
ha ve done. If we are impressed with the idea that the interests 
of the people and the country are to be subserved by it, we shall 
undoubtedly do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if in his 
investigations of this matter he has ever discovered a case 
where a Senator was interrupted in the course of his speech and 
the want of a quorum announced and a call made. 

Mr. TELLER. That night, if the Senator will look at the 
RECORD, there were roll calls to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. I do not know whether the Senator on the floor when 
a call was made was absolutely opening his mouth to speak. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis the very point. That is the point 
I wish to call attention to, not as a reproach to any one; but was 
it ever the practice of the Senate to arrest a Senator while 
speaking, either with or without his consent, and call for a 
quorum 

Mr. TELLER. I can not say as to that, but there is really no 
point in it. It is the constitutional right of any Senator to have 
aquorum. That he has a right to have, and no Senator can 

e the floor and do business here, which is speaking, without 
a quorum if any Senator in this body objects, He can not do it. 
You can not do any kind of business without a quorum. 

Mr. PLATT. Can we not hear speeches without a quorum? 

Mr. TELLER. We can not hear speeches, because that is 
business; because the man who makes the speech is an actor. 
It is not probably the case that Senators who sit by are actors; 
they do not listen, but the speaker speaks all the same, and then 
it is business he is doing. 

Now, I repeat, it does not make any difference; the Senator 
m be taken off the floor. It may not be courteous to him; it 
wil depend exactly on the mind of the Senator who was on the 
floor. it should break intoa sentence it might be discourteous, 
If he will wait until the Senator has concluded it is not discour- 
teous, and sometimes the Senator on the floor might be in per- 
fect sympathy with the call for a quorum; he might desire to 
have anaudience. Thereis notanything in the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Ohio as to its being a violation of the rules, 
and that it is unusual, which I do not think the case. I think I 
have seen it done in the midst of speeches, although I did not 
look with reference to that particularly. 


ainst time, we talked in 
patience of everybody 


Now, Mr. President, this question is a question, I repeat, of 
sufficient importance to jus ae in the course I have pursued, 
and that is enough for me. do not tie my conscience to the 
Senator from Connecticut, and I do not know but that I have as 
much respect for majorities as the Senator from Connecticut, I 
have always a to majorities, and I believe in yielding to 
majorities. I believe the majority must in the end I have 
never been in favor of any kind of legislation that throttled the 
majority. I have never been in favor of any kind of legisation 
that gave the minority any undue advantage. No vote of mine 
has ever been given here in fayor of enabling the minority to 
throttle the majority at the polls or anywhere else. But I do not 
regard it as the duty of a Senator here, because there is a ma- 
jority in this Chamber in favor of a proposition, to say, We 
must pass it because we haye a majority, and we must pass it 
now.” 

Iam to be the judge when Iam ready to let it pass. Just as 
the Senator from Delaware said, some of the grandest achieve- 
ments in parliamentary history have come from contests made 
by minorities. The greatest service that has been rendered to 

e human race has been rendered sometimes by minorities. 
Majorities are cruel and wicked and often more apt to be wrong 
than intelligent minorities. Because the great mass of the 
people in a State go one way it does not follow that it is right, 

ut, there being no other way by which we can carry on the 
Government, we are compelled to let them go as if if was right; 
that is, if the 5 of the voters want free trade, it does 
not follow that I should believe free trade is proper. If the ma- 
jority vote that they wanta protective tariff, it does not follow 
that the people who believe otherwise shall accept that as the 
right thing todo, But, after proper debate, after proper consider- 
ation, the time comes when the majority are toact. e majong 
always have acted and always will. Noman can say they sh 
act at this session, The minority have a right to say, You 
shall not do it at this time; you do not come here representing 
the public; the people are not behind you; wait.” The minority 
have a right to do that. 

Take the custom in England? The House of Lords is unlike 
this body. The House of Lords practically registers the edict 
of the House of Commons. The House of Lords have the pope 
tive on a bill when the bill comes there, as they did with 
home rule bill when the other week, by a tremendous majority, 
they declared it should not pass. They said they did not 
believe public sentiment was back of the House of Commons; 
they did not believe the Hoope of Great Britain wanted to 
inaugurate the system that Gladstone had been forcing, as they 
said, upon the House by the aid of Irish votes; and so they re- 
sisted it. Itis everywhere agreed now that if, after the next 
election, the new House of Commons should repeat that bill, 
then the House of Lords would say, “ That is evidence now that 
the people of Great Britain wantit,” and then they would yield. 

So say we. Goto the people with this . Take the 

ublic sentiment on it, and if they elect a House of Representa- 

ives and the third of the Senate that is to be elected at thenext 
election, then we will surrender; we will give up. We insist 
that you have not had the expression of the people. We insist 
that the great majority of the people of the United States are 
opposed to this proposed legislation. We say that the wage- 
earners everywhere in the United States are in arms against it; 
that the productive forces, outnumbering the money-lenders a 
hundred to one, are opposed to it. We say that the great banks 
have in certain places created public sentiment. They have 
taken, as I said once before, the business enterprises of the coun- 
try by the throat and they have said to them, Vou favor re 
or you will get no accommodationat the bank.” They havedone 
that in some sections of the United States, and they are doing 
it to-day. With more money than they had last winter in 
their banks, with their loans reduced their cash increased, 
they are declining to lend money all over the country for the 
avowed purpose, the undisguised purpose, of compelling legisla- 
tion here according to their wishes. 

And so we may say they have taken the merchants and the man- 
ufacturers. by the throat and said, Now, you appeal to your rep- 
resentativés to repeal this bill or you will go into bankruptcy,” 
and they appeal to us, not because they represent the people or. 
because they will it, but because these agencies have them where 
they compel them to doit. You have not consulted the great 
laboring interests of the country—the men who work in mills, 
the men who work in manufactories, the men who work on farms 
have not been heard. Submit it to them. 

You have had petitions here. I saw in the paper the other day 
that Z girs had come here for repeal, and that it represented 
$350,000,000 of money. 

Mr. President, does money petition here? Does money count 
here? Is it in the men that we are concerned about and not the 
wealth? What is the difference between a petition of 100 men 
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who have not adollar back of them and a hundred men who 
have $350,000,000 back of them? If I listened to the voice of 
either it would be to the voice of the poverty-stricken supplicants 
and petitioners and not the aristocrat and millionaire. The lat- 
ter will take care of themselves. They do not need any help. 
But it is the industries of the country thatare threatened. It 
the people who labor we are concerned in. 

It will not do for the Senator from Ohio to say that this is not 
a demonetization scheme. It will not do for anybody tosay that 
this not a complete recognition of the act of 1873 demonetizing 
silver, because it leaves not a single provision of law for the fur- 
ther use of silver as money. It wipes out every statute that 
recognizes silver as new money hereafter. It is an absolute de- 
monetization; and when I take up another branch of this case (I 
do not care about doing it now) I will produce to the Senate the 
declaration of people in this country and in Europe, high in au- 
thority, who recognize this as a complete destruction of silver 
asmoney. I said the other day it would not disappear from our 
currency to-day, or to-morrow, or in a year, or perhaps not in 
ten years; but it is as inevitable that it goes out of the currency 
in time as it is that you re 
other legislation that sh: 
of the United States. 

The next movement will be when silver money is no longer 
being added to, when there is no statute that recognizes it, it will 
be discredited. I have a letter, which I received this morning, 
stating—I do not know whether truthfully or not—that the great 
banks of New York City, Chicago, and some other cities had de- 
termined to receive no silver certificates or silver dollars on de- 
posit. That will be the next move when they have got rid of 
the law of 1890, if they do get rid of it. Then it will be discred- 
ited money. Then it will be representative money, and then we 
shall be asked to issue bonds to redeem it; and then you will 
hear talk about an honest dollar and a stable dollar; that gold 
is the only stable money, with an appreciation that can not be 
questioned of more than 45 per cent in seventeen years, with an 
appreciation that is charged here, which if any man disputes he 
8 mpy shows his ignorance of the condition of the world if he 
says that gold has not appreciated. 

hat I will touch on ata later time when I take up another 
branch of this subject, which seems to me to be more pertinent 
than it is to discuss it now. I am only referring toit now to 
show the importance of this question. It is no trifling action 
that the Senate is asked to take. It is not a ques ion whether 
some unimportant bill shall pass; it is a question whether we 
shall drop out of the money system of the United States silver 
as standard money. The question presented is whether we shall 
decrease the price of all American products, with wheat at 40 
centsa bushel in the West now, and it will be less than that if this 
bill s. It is whether weshall enter sae an era of money con- 
traction, as said by the Senator from Neyada, with a growing 
population, with a growing business; whether we shall begin to 
contract the money of the country or whether we shall keep the 
supply growing with the business demands, and with the growth 
of commerce, trade, and population. 

Can there be anything more important presented to the Ameri- 
can le? Has there been anything more important presented 
to the p people in a generation? In my judgment it 
outweighs anything that has come here since the settlement of 
the question whether our flag should float over all the country 
or onlya part of it. I doubt, in fact, whether it is in any degree 
beneath that in its importance to the American people. I said 
the other day that it was not inferior to the question whether 
the black man should be or should not be a slave. It is a ques- 
tion whether the productive agencies of the country can be 
maintained at a rate that will give to the agents of production 
a sufficiency of pay, a sufficiency of compensation to enable them 
to keep themselves in the pean that they have been kept 
under our system of finance for the last twenty-five years. 

The Senator from Delaware said that wages were not reduced. 
Mr. President, when I take up the other branch of the case I shall 
show to Senators here that wages all over the world are on the 
decline, in Great Britain and in all parts of Europe and in this 
country; that since we have been debating this question in this 
Chamber there has been a fall in the wages of American labor 
in every part of the United States, and in some parts very much 
more severe than in others. I do not say that it is wholly and 
entirely due to this threat, but in my judgment it is largely due 
to it; and because I believe that this measure is fraught with 
such evil, I said the other day I should leave no obstructive tac- 
ties placed in my hands unused to defeat at the present time 
the passage of the pending bill, at least until public opinion can 
be taken in a different method from that which it has been 
taken and presented to us. I will not trust the great metropoli- 
tan press, nor will I trust the bankers’ associations nor the cham- 
bers of commerce; I want to hear from the people through the 


al this law, unless there comessome 
keep silver in the currency system 


ballot box, and when I have heard from them that way, I will 
yield my 188 to theirs, and I shall not yield it until I do. 

Mr. L. Mr. President, seldom during the present 
session, that has now been prolonged, have I ventured tooccupy 
the attention of the Senate for even a moment, and I would not 
now undertake to do so but for the fact that I think the gentle- 
men who agree with me on this question have been put in a false 
position by those who have urged the Senate in an impatient 
manner to come to an immediate yote. As for myself I will say 
that I have neither made nor voted for any dilatory motion, nor 
is it my purpose to engage in efforts to prevent the Senate from 
coming to a conclusion upon the pending measure. In my judg- 
ment, those who call themselves the majority are more respons- 
ible for the delays which have occurred than those whom they 
describe as the minority. 

In the first place, Mr. President, it is by no means certain 
that a majority of this body is either for or against the pend- 
ing measure. The pending measure is called a bill for the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law; but it is not a bill for 
the repeal of the Sherman law, nor is it a bill for the repeal of 
that fragmentary part of the Sherman law which it concerns. 
Unconditionally a repeal of the Sherman law, as has been 
pointed out by other Senators—the idea is by no means original 
with me—would involve of necessity the substitution of some 
other law to take its pion; and when the national Democracy 
in convention assembled, called for the repeal of that system of 
money which had been given to the country by the Sherman 
law in its entirety they interpreted what they meant by that in 
the next breath by pointing out the substitute they intended to 
take its place. So the pending measure is not only a contradic- 
tion of the terms of the professed judgment of the national 
Democracy, but it is an evasion even of the interpretation which 
the interpreters have since put upon it. 

I do not think that the Senate has been treated fairly by those 
outside of this body who demand an instant conclusion upon this 
subject, nor by some who are in it. It has been my observation 
that those who have talked most, in such forms of communication 
to the American people as seemed fit to them, have been the very 
ones who have ur upon Senators who have the responsibility 
of action not to talk at all. They seem to be content to monopo- 
lize the debate as well as judgment as to what should be its con- 
clusion. I will take, for example without being invidious by 
pointing out any particular journal), some of the journals some- 
where in this country. They have occupied columns, pages, 
every day for se uty days in discoursing upon their views of the 
subject, while they are not responsibie for its conclusion; and 
they manifest great impatience that a Senator should occupy a 
few hours. 

Gentlemen upon the floor here who are most impatient for a 
vote have occupied a great deal of time in preventing it, notably 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], who has now hung up 
the Senate for two days by a motion which, whether dilatory in 
its parliamentary description or not, was necessarily dilatory in 
its effect. Yet he insists that we shall come to an immediate 
vote, and is content to 8 the attention of the Senate not 
only with three or four speeches of his own, but by interjecting 
into the body of the debate apartisin ruling in an attempt to cor- 
rect the Journal, which he knows is of such a delicate character 
that it would consume perhaps as much time as the debate itself 
if he were to insist upon bringing it to a conclusion. 

And my friend from New York Mr. HTLL], who represents a 
constituency which perhaps is more eager for a conclusion than 
any other constituency represented in this body, pro es right 
in the midst of the debate to amend the rules, which he knows 
in the nature of things is just as important a measure as the de- 
termination of this issue, and would lead to longer and more pro- 
tracted debate than the pending question if it were pursued and 
pushed in dead earnest to produce a conclusion here. 

Mr. President, it is not yet known how the majority of this 
body stand. Repeating for myself my willingness and desire 
that it shall proceed with this debate as with all other debates, 
and that it shall consider each amendment which is proposed to 
the bill in an orderly way, without having that amendment laid 
on the table through the agency of any opponent, and then reach 
its conclusions, I advert for a moment to the addresses which 
were made to us on yesterday by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 

The Senator from Ohio tells us, lecturing the Democratio 

rty, of which he appears upon this floor now as not only the 
ldan but the lecturer, that— 


In times past, when they were in the minority and we were in the majority, 
we never shrank from responsibility. We were Republicans because we be- 
lieved in . principles and Republican men and Republican meas- 
ures, and whenever a question came intothe Senate Chamber to be decided, 
we never pleaded the baby act and said we could not agree.“ We metto- 
gether in conclave: we measured each other’s opinions, some giving way, 
and finally we came to an agreement. In this way we passed a the greab 
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laws which have marked the history of the last 
and it was not done by votes of the other 
the usual and almos. 
oppose anything we should propose, even the Lord’s 
Lord's prayer. 

The Senator is entirely right about that, because if we found 
those ancient and venerated documents 3 by the Senator 
from Ohio we would imagine instantly t there was just such 
a trick about it as there was in the Sherman law. I beg pardon 
for using the word ‘‘trick;” 1 donot think that is parliamentary, 
but just such a scheme as there was in the Sherman law, to pre- 
tend to be for the coinage of silver and to be at the same time 
an 35 for the depletion of the Treasury of gold to pay silver 
with. 

The 1 5 85 of the Senator from Texas was along in the same 
line. I beg leave for my part to say to both gentlemen, who now 
seem to be singularly concurrent in all their opinions, that I do 
not think the lecture to 5 is entirely misplaced. This 
is a free country and it is the privilege of 55 to belong 
to any political party that he pleases. It is his duty in my 
judgment, as long as he does belong to a political party, to ac- 
cept its judgments upon public questions which are submitted 
to it for a declaration of its policy thereupon. 

Now, then, I wish to say to the Senator from Texas that I for 
one am ready, and I believe a majority of those who agree with 
me are ready, to-day, to-night, to-morrow, instantly to submit 
these questions to a majority of the Democrats who have been 
sent here charged with this responsibility, and I for one, how- 
ever much it may be against the grain, will submitto the deter- 
mination of the majority of my own pozy ana take what comes. 
I do not see the Senator from Texas seat. 

Mr. . Here lam. 

Mr. DANIEL. If the Senator is ready to do that he can bring 
the Democratic party together without shedding tears over it in 
the Senate Chamber, because it isnot together. Is the Senator 
from Texas ready to go into conclave with his Democratic breth- 
ren and abide the issue? Ican ask questions of others, but I 
can not answer. I am ready. I will take the chances, and what- 
ever may be the 1 of that great national party here in 
the Senate, which I believe ought to keep the responsibility of 
this and all legislation, and of which Iam an humble part, I do 
not shrink; I will abide that judgment, and look to the future to 
re it if, in my belief, it iserroneous. 

ow, Mr. President, it is upon another point I wish to address 
myself in a few remarks, to the argument which the Senator 
from Texas made yesterday ting the rules of this body. 
From those who deprecate any, the least invasion of the rules of 
this body and from those who insist that the debate upon the 

nding measure shall be suspended in order to enforce them, I 

ittle expected to hear the revolutionary doctrine uttered that 
the rules out to be set aside and a revolution effected in the Sen- 
ate by the so-called or assumed authority. 

The Senator quotes the declaration of Thomas Jefferson that 
the decisions of a majority ought to be instantly acquiesced in. 
I accept that. I am ready to submit to the decree of a majority 
of my party. Is the Senator from Texas? I am ready to sub- 
mit to a decree of a majority of the Senate as soon as it utters 
its decision; but that decision must be uttered by the Senate it- 
self respecting the rules which it seeks to invoke. 

The Senator from Texas yesterday addressed this argument 
to the Senate. Said he. the Constitution has empowered the 
Senate to make rules. That power is continuous. It exists now 
as well as it existed in the beginning; it has existed all along; 
and the Senate has as much power now to make rules as it ever 
had. So it has. That is uttering an axiomatic doctrine which 
no one denies, 

But the deduction which the Senator from Texas draws from 
that doctrine is the one which itseems to me is entirely erro- 
neous, Because the Senate can make rules it does not follow 
that it can violate rules when made. To illustrate this by anal- 
ogy, let me put in argumentative form an interrogatory to the 
Senator, or whoever may meet it. Thereis no question about 
the fact that the people of the United States have the right to 
make a constitution. They have as much right to-day to make 
a constitution as they had when they first declared their inde- 
pendence. Their right to make a constitution is continuous, 
perpetual, and can never be intercepted, for the very genius of 
our idea of free government is that the people were sovereign in 
the beginning and are entitled by the laws of God and nature 
and man to be sovereign all the time. 

Now, will the Senator say that because the people of the 
United States are sovereign, and will he say that because they 
have the power to make aConstitution, they have therefore bya 
majority the right to violate the Constitution which they have 


years of our coun’ 
e. We knew 8 


ve sal habit of the Democratic party, they would 


ts or the 


made and to ignore the oaths which they have taken in common 
to support it? On the contrary, hasnot that Constitution by the 


decree of the majority of the American people provided by what 
methods, at what times, and under whatcircumstances the peo- 
ple may exercise their right of sovereignty to amend it; and 
can any number of men, be they millions or be they two-thirds 
majority, just by their ipse dixit, upon the spur of the moment, 
say, We wipe out this Constitution,” because all the people 
have a right to amend it if they will? Are they not bound by 
their compact, just as binding upon the majority as upon the 
minority, to proceed only in that way which iey thomsa ves or- 
dained and set forth beforehand as the only method that can be 
constitutionally followed? 

Now, the rules of the Senate, when they have been made, are 
just as binding as the Constitution of the United States; for that 

only a fun ental law in accordance with which all other 
laws must conform. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. With pleasure. 

Mr. HILL. Let me put to the Senator this question: If when 
the first Congress convened the Senate had adopted a code of 
rules which provided that the rules should not thereafter be 
changed without the consent of two-thirds of the Senate, would 
those rules have been constitutional? I can ask questions. Will 
the Senator answer them? 

Mr. DANIEL. Undoubtedly I will answer; but I did not like 
to interrupt the Senator while he was upon his feet. I can not 
only answer it, but I can be courteous. 

r. HILL. The Senator is always courteous, and I hope he 
will not suppose that I am discourteous. 

Mr. DANIEL. Ido not esteem that the Senator is. I was 
merely waiting for the Senator to get through. I am not pre- 

to answer that question offhand. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can take all the time he pleases. 

Mr. DANIEL. Well, I shall, without permission. I do not 
like to commit myself upon an exceptional state of things when 
I have no such question presented tome. I ea Ba be a very 
good lawyer, but I am too good a one to answer tily a propo- 
sition which I am not discussing and which has nothing to do 
with the point I am discussing. It may be that a majority in 
that instance could rule the Senate, because a majority in con- 
templation of parliamentary law is the Senate; and a majority 
at one time can not bind a majority at another time, because the 
majority is the oracle of the Senate, but in being the oracle of 
the Senate, it can only proceed in that form which has been or- 
dained for the expression of its voice. The question does not 
reach the one which we have now under advissment. You can 
not tie the hands of future generations by accumulating difficul- 
ties as to the expression of their wish, but you can devise the 
form and manner in which they, the majority, shall give utter- 
ance to their sentiments. 

Now, I can not only answer questions, but if the Senator was 
upon his feet I would ask him, does he not think that the rules 
of the Senate are binding now? We have made no such exce 
tional rule as he contemplates in order to twist off from them 
track of the discussion. Does he not believe that the rules of 
the Senate are binding now? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the rules of the Senate are binding, 
entirely so, in regard to all the ordinary methods of procedure. 
Upon the question of the right to change the rules, the Senate 
can not bind itself. To further illustrate what I mean, let me 
give an illustration a little different from what I gave amoment 
ago. The first Congress meets, and the Senate passes a code of 
rules which provide that they shall not be changed if ten Sena- 
tors object. I did not hear the whole of the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Virginia. I think he talked around the 
subject somewhat; but still the fair inference from his remarks 
may be drawn that he would think that such a code of rules 
would be unconstitutional. Am I right? - 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Now, my point is just here. Both the instances 
which I gave were plain, clear, certain violations of the Consti- 
tution. A majority of the Senate has a right at any time to 
change the rules. Now, these old rules, established at the be- 
ginning of the century, have come down to us. They have not 
provided in just so many words in hee verba the point which I 
8 but they have in substance and effect. They have 

en so framed that they do give, if the arguments which have 
been presented here day after day are true, a minority power to 
prevent a majority from the passage of a bill. Therefore, I say 
they are just as nugatory upon this body as though Sey had ex- 
pressly determined the number of the majority whocould prevent 
the passage of a bill. ‘ 

I say that the power which made the rules can change them. 
The power to legislate is given by the Constitution. The Sen- 
ate can frame no set of rules, no matter how ingenious may be 
the devices, no matter whether there is a specific number speci- 
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fied which requires assent for their amendment—you can not 

bind this body so that we can not carry out the other provi- 

on of the Constitution which are that this body must legis- 
te 


If the Senator will indulge me a moment more, because I do 
not propose to interrupt him again, no matter what he may say 
upon this subject, I will state that he did me some injustice 
when he first began his remarks by saying that by my interject- 
ing in this discussion a proposition for a of the rules 
thereby I had in some manner delayed the vote upon the 
pending bill. Sir, that was not my intention. He is right in 
Saying that the people whom I in part have the honor to repre- 
sent on this floor are vitally interested in the passage of this bill. 
The industries of my State are paralyzed: our finances are disor- 
8 the sentiment of my State in favor of the 1 of 
this billis wellnighunanimous. Thelast thing I would do would 
be to interpose any obstacle that might prevent a final vote 
upon the bill. 

suggested an amendment which provided that after thirty 
days had been given to the pending bill, or any other bill, the 
Senate should have a rightto say in all its majesty and power, 
under the authority of the Constitution, that this débate should 
stop, and by my amendment of that rule I sought to bring this 
question to a final solution. I did not intend to delay a vote; 
and, sir, if the Presiding Officer of this body and forty-three 
Senators agree with me, this bill can be passed in spite of the 
obstructions of any minority. TÉ? lause in the galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, e Chair desires to remind the 
occupants of the eries that applause will not be tolerated. 
It is a violation of the rules of the Senate. Persons who are 
guilty of such a violation of the rules of the Senate are liable to 

expelled from the galleries. The Senator from Virginia will 

Mr. DANIEL. Gentlemen who are very impatient if anyone 
else ventures to discuss finance in this body can not even discuss 
their own motions to amend the rules without giving us atsome 
length their views upon the subject. The Senator has made a 
speech upon finance in which he has talked all around from my 

uestion and has retired from the body without answering it. 
at was not the way in which I treated him, although I did 
not conceive that it bore upon this question. 

I asked him the question whether or not the rules of the Senate 
were binding upon the Senate; and in reply he debitesallaround 


the gooseberry bush without answering the question. 
r. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me to 
ask him a question? 


Mr. DANIEL. 9 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia a question which, in my opinion, goes to the very essence 
of the matter now under consideration. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that, under our rules, there is any method by which a ma- 
jority of the Senate can reach a determination upon a question 
= amend its rules in the face of obstructive tactics on the part 
of a minority whether by speeches or otherwise? 

Mr. DANIEL. Ido not see that the rules have provided for 
that contingency; but my reply to the Senator would be broader 
and more comprehensive than anything involved in his ques- 
tion, for it has not been three days since I heard that Senator 
declare upon this floor that the Senate had never refused to 
carry out the wishes of a majority; and it is, in See, a 
full and complete answer that no such condition arisen in 
the Senate as that contemplated by those who are making dila- 
tory motions and great ado about the rules, 

‘There are not, as I believe, in the party which is charged with 
the responsibility of 8 a 1 in favor of the un- 
conditional repeal of this measure, and my judgment to this ef- 
fect is intensified by the fact that some Senators who are said to 
be in the majority and undertake to lecture their fellows, avoid 
bringing the question to a test, though they have the pledge of 
their fellows that they will abide the result, if such is obtained. 

Mr. President, an extraordinary view has been taken of this 
question by all who have endeavored to scare and guy the Sen- 
ate into instantaction. They have assumed that Senators here 
who have announced themselves against unconditional repeal 
do not represent their constituents. It has been charged with 
respect to myself, by those who do not live in my State, that I 
do not represent the people of Virginia. I was born and reared 
amongst that people, and I should not be te occupy my 
seat here if I did not believe that I fairly, honestly, and justly 
represented them. I have lived amongst them all my life. In 
their sedate moments, when they have given their judgment 
upon this financial question, they have given it in the form 
which I am here to interpret as best I may. We have a gov- 
errnor of Virginia who was nominated and elected upon 
a platform which declared for the free coinage of silver. Do not 


our pablic men who represent us vote for it every time they get 


a chance? In the convention which sent delegates to the na- 
tional convention, which nominated the gentleman who is now 
President of the United States for his office, that question was 
tested and was decided in the same form that I am here to stand 
for as best I may. 

Mr. President, it is complete assumption upon the part of gen- 
tlemen who have volunteered to lecture their fellows, and who 
have consumed time in debate which they might well have given 
to the solution of the pending question, that they are either a 
majority of their party, or a majority of this body. 

m the foundation of this Government over one hundred years 
ago, until 3 the Senate has never refused to respond to a 
fairly expressed and deliberate public sentiment. It did not do 
so in the period of the war, it has never done so since, but it has 
been nanan the process of debate that that public sentiment 
has been collected, and defined, and instructed. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was one of the 
champions of the so-called Federal elections bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will excuse me. I never in the 
course of the debate upon that subject said one word upon the 
question in the Senate. I was the champion, or the advocate 
rather, of a change in the Senate rules which would allow the 
majority of the Senate to transact the business which it was 
Dapon ry should be transacted, and I occupy the same position 
to-day. 

Mr. DANIEL. Why did the Senator recommend this change 
to let.the majority express itself when he said just now the ma- 
jority was against him? There has been an illumination in the 
Senator's mind through the process of the debate on the Federal- 
elections bill. Why does he appeal to the Senate to let the side 
upon which he 8 express itself, when he proclaims that he 
was in the minority? It seems to me that he was the champion 
of the minority, and not of the majority. 

The so-called minority did not ask him to be their champion. 
They found a method of expressing themselves until they grew 
into a majority; and I beg leave to say to the Senator that in 
our republican form of government 5 are not flxed 
things of iron or stone which endure in all weathers. They are 
ambulatory and shifting, and the man who says “I am in the 
majority to-day ” may be in the minority to-morrow. It is by 
the process of free debate, by that process which the sacred 
ideal my friend from Texas commends, by the process of the 
idea of Jefferson, that error ceases to be dangerous when truth 
w ee to combat it, that you finally get at the right and just 
thing. 

There have been great changes of sentiment in this Span 
since this debate opened. There are very few people in th 
country now who attribute our present trouble to the Sherman 
act, except in a minor and subsidiary degree. It is a most curious 
thing that a minority of Democrats upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, as I believe them to be, and perhaps a majority of Repub- 
licans upon the other side of the Chamber are concurring’, but 
upon two completely opposite theories ofaction. The Republic- 
ans, the ancient and hereditary foes of the money of the people, 
are 8 the genius of their long-time advocacy of a 
contracted currency, and are in favor of destroying the Sherman 
law because it gives the people some two or three millions of 
new currency a month. Some of the Democrats are in favor of 
repeal because of peculiar conditions which surround them; but 
I know of only one who has announced in the Senate that he be- 
lieves the present panic was caused by the Shermanlaw. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] ridicules the idea that the 
Sherman law is the cause of this panic. The great Republican 
party of New York met in that State a few days ago, and a dis- 
tinguished publicist of New York City addressed the convention 
and ridiculed the idea that the Sherman law was the cause of 
brass panic, and yet he is one of the most powerful advocates of 

ts re : 

If the Sherman law is not the cause of the panic, and is not 
disturbing our finances, as is pretended in some quarters, why 
is it that the Republican party have so quickly ranged them- 
selves to destroy their own legislation? Can it bo for any other 
resson than that they were insincere in it when it was passed 
and that they acknowledge that it is ‘‘the makeshift” which it 
is now generally conceded to have been. 

Mr. President, to recur to the rules of this body 

Mr. BUTLER. May I interrupt the Senator for one minute? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Rule XL reads as follows: 

dail bo in ofder, except on one day's notice n writen, spect fying precisely 
0 0 iS 
the rule or part 3 to be 8 li ed, sadaitied, CN N ‘4 


p ereof. Any rule may be suspended without notice by the unani- 
mo consent of the Senate, except as otherwise provided in clause 1, Rule 


I should like to ascertain from the Senator from Virginia if 
the Senator from New York and the Senator from Texas insist 
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that the Senate has a d that rule in making 
amendments to our rules? Is that what I understand to be the 
ition of the Senator from New York and the Senator from 


82 

Mr. DANIEL. I had the rules of the Senate before me and 
was about to address myself to the ideas which have been ver, 
eres: called to my attention by the Senator from Sou 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I will venture to trespass 
on the kindness of the Senator from Virginia to do what I have 
been desiring an n to do all day. I rise to a question 
of personal privilege and ask the Secretary to read the article 
which I send to the desk. It was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

Ene VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 
25 The Secretary read as follows: 
MR. VOORHEES STILL HOPEFUL. 
in mmi esterday morning Mr. 
. ̃ tO put ito words What has been believed to ve the 
attitude of the President for some days past. He said—and made no con- 
cealment of the fact that he spoke by authority—that there could be no com. 
ise in which either himself or the Administration could be considered 
as a factor. The on, continued Mr. VOORHEES, was urging a 
contest for a great principle, and would not give one inch, even if the Sen- 
ate was kept here week in and week out. 

Mr. VOORHEES) It is simply necessary for me to say only a 
word, that there is not one single word of truth in that state- 
ment. There was no conversation of that kind in the Commit- 
tee on Finance, no expression of that sort on my part, or on the 
part of anybody else. The position of the Administration was 
not discussed, nor did I attempt to outline it. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] was present in the committee room, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] was present, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was present, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. 3 was present, as was also the Senator 
from Towa (Me. ALLISON]. There was no such conversation at 
all, and the publication is a pure figment of the imagination. 

That is all I desire to say. : 

Mr. TELLER. If L may be allowed to say a word, my atten- 
tion was attracted to the article which the Senator from 1 
has caused to be read, but I took pains to find out that there was 
no truth in it, and so I did not use it. I am satisfied the state- 
ment in the 1 article Is incorrect. 

Mr. DANIEL. r. President, I look upon such suggestions 
as have been made by the Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from New York as most unfortunate. I am inclined to think 
that the Senator from Texas has been rather hasty and incon- 
sideratein his utterances, for he is so distinguished a champion 
of free debate and has made so great a history in defending the 

rerogative of the people’s representatives in legislative cham- 
fae that I am inclined to pass over his hasty expression of 
yesterday asa Homeric nod. A disciple of Jefferson, who sug- 
gests to the Senate that itis not bound by its own solemn rules 
of action does no honor to his teacher, 

The true definition of the law is that it isa rule of action. 
The thing which a student of law learns when he first turns 
. over the pages of Blackstone and Kent is that law is a rule of 
action prescribed by the supreme power in a State, commanding 
what is right and prohibiting what is wrong. To speak of rule 
and to speak of law, so far as their binding force is concerned, 
is to speak of synonyms. 

Mr. President, this is a land of order and a land of law. The 
Democratic party, as lam proud to believe, will ever be a party of 
law and a party of order, which will face every 5 e 
has to confront, and will abide the result as the authority of law 
shall decree. I see in the Constitution, to begin with, that to 
the great bodies of legislation, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, there is given this great prerogative: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 


What do you mean by determine?“ You mean fix, declare, 
ordain, and settle. What do you mean by rule of procedure,” 
except a law of conduct which binds every member of a body 
with all the force which the Constitution of his country can place 
upon it in sanction of his right to sit in it. It is needless for any 
astute dialectician to go off with any nice, sharp quillets of the 
law, as the Senator from New York has done, by asking me such 
a question as the supposition that a majority might have said 
that not less than two-thirds could change the rules. 

A court might hold that anconstitutional in that the majority 
had thus deprived itself as a depositary of the right to act, not 
referring to the forms of its procedure, for that is not a form of 
procedure, that is a declaration of what may be a quorum to 
proceed in any form; and the 9 being made a quorum by 
naturallaw and by necessary constitutional construction, it would 
have exceeded its power if it were to repose that power in other 
than a majority. So we are not discussing who in the Senate 


right to disre 


may be the depositary of power—it is the Senate—but in what 
form that depositary of power may proceed to express its deci- 
sion. Sol eliminate from this discussion pompini: the mis- 
leading, though artful suggestion of the Senator from New York, 
as one which does not refer to the integrity of thisquestion. We 
are not seeking to determine what constitutes a Senate or what 
constitutes a quorum—tbat is, in my line of argument, but in 
what manner that which does constitute the Senate or a quorum 
may proceed to deliver its views. 

Mr. President, this Senate has provided how it may amend its 
rules. It can only be upon motion, and what I wish to ask of the 
Senator from New York, what I would ask of my friend from 
Texas, what I would ask of anybody who has assumed the character 
of a revolutionistin this „is this: Do the rules bind us until 
they are amended, and are they rules made in pursuance of the 
Constitution or not? It is a late day in the history of our Gov- 
ernment fora new practitioner to come to this bar and discover 
that the rules are not constitutional, We have had statesmen 
in this body, the most learned and luminous which the world 
has in its history, and they have never so contended. Itis the 
invention of a new idea under a fictitious exigency, for there is 
no such exigency. 

Now, turning to the fortieth rule, to which my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] calls attention, I find that the form 
of procedure to change the rules is well provided, and if the 
Senator from Texas wants to change them, or the Senator from 
New York wants to c e them, what method of knowledge 
hea be as to what may be majority judgment of this Chamber 
until he has invoked that judgment in constitutional form? 


RULE XL. 
SUSPENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 3 
t thereof, 


If these Senators want to change the rules the Constitution 
has given them the method. Unanimity may doit at any time. 
How would the majority proceed to change the rules in any 
other way? But one Senator can occupy the attention of the 
Chair at one time. He is not amajority; and when he sits down 
any other Senator has equal privilege. What right has he to 
assume that he is either in front of a majority or represents 
them until he has constitutional authority to do so by the record 
of its decision? 

Mr. President, this debate discloses to me this fact: It revives 
the historic reminiscence, which is worthy of the traditions of 
this great body, that in all its history it has never declined or 
refused to register the public will. some suppose that Sena- 
tors here are not representing their people they must recog- 
nize that those Senators must be under the influence of some 
very deep and grave convictions if they thus imperil their ac- 


ceptability to their own 8 advocating an unpopular doc- 
trine. I do not believe that such is the case, but if it be, those 


Senators must realize some very great conscientious sense of 
judgment. 

Even if it had never been true in the past, in the notable in- 
stance which was before this body a few years ago it was illus- 
tratedthat the Senate will always respond to public judgment; and 
if those who thought otherwise then are now foremost to declare 
that it did respond to public judgment, way maona the argu- 
ment and debate on this great question be interrupted by re- 
proaches of their fellows, by crimination and recrimination, by 
assumptions of superiority in patriotism and by revolutionary 
doctrines that all laws ought to godown to let the supposititious 
majority have its way? ‘ 

It should be remembered that this debate has come up under 
the most extraordinary circumstances, and isupon the most im- 
portant subject, in one sense, which the Senate has debated 
perhaps for generations. No national convention of any politi- 
cal organization in the United States, whether Democratic, Re- 
publican, Prohibition, third party, Populist, or what not, has 
ever demanded of its representatives the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. That measure and itscognate branches, which 
run in all directions of finance, is now a subject which engages 
the attention of the whole civilized world, and all eyes are di- 
rected upon those who have to deal with it. The Senate can not 
deliberate in that just sense in which every man should keephis 
head cool and endeavor to fill himself with the high spirit of 

triotism, with such angry speeches, reproaches, and recrim- 

ations on every hand, and with suggestions, such as those made 
by the Senator from Oregon, the Senator from New York, and 
the Senator from Texas, which alarm the law-abiding sense of 
this people as much as the proposed measure alarms those who 
look to their financial well-being. 
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Mr. President, it is my judgment now, and has been from the 
moment this session commenced, that if thos2 who are primarily 
charged with our legislation would go to work to frame a meas- 
ure which would carry out in its integrity the promises of the 
Democracy of this country to our people, they would find a much 
easier, quicker, and shorter road to a conclusion than by at- 
tempting to stand upon one splinter of the Democratic platform 
and ignore the residue of it. 

Sir, the fact remains that both parties in this country have a 
responsibility in this matter. I do not exonerate the Repub- 
licans from responsibility, as some of my colleagues do, The 
Republican party in this country has a responsibility as well as 
we have, oat one of the responsibilities which they assumed 
was that they would restore silver as standard money. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. As I came into the Senate a moment ago I heard 
the Senator from Virginia alluding to the alarming and revolu- 
tionary statement of the Senatorfrom Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from Texas 
— MILLS]. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, I desire to 

nterpose at this moment touching those very revolutionary state- 
ments, the opinion of the ablest parliamentarian ever in the 
United States, when he deliberately gave his mind to it, and 
gave a written opinion. I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator toa deliberate, written opinion of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in the Forty-third Congress—Mr. James G. 
Blaine. I remember it well. He said: 


“The Chair has repeatedly ruled that pending a proposition to change the 
rules dilatory pled — could not be entertained, and for this reason he has 
several times ruled that the right of each House to determine what shall be 
its rules is an organic right expressly given by the Constitution of the United 
States. The rules are the creature of that power, and of course they can 
not be used to destroy that poar The House is incapable by any form of 
rules of divesting itself of its inherent constitutional power to exercise its 
function to determine its own rules. Therefore, the air has always an- 
oposition to change the rules of the House, he would 


nounced, upon a 
latory motion. 


never entertain a 


Beyond that ruling neither of the revolutionary Senators 
went, and I think neither went up to it. 

Mr. DANIEL. In reply to the Senator, I may say that I did 
not intend to apply to the Senator from 2 the word ‘‘reyo- 
lutionary.” He has done nothing of that kind, nor made any 
suggestion of that kind. I thought his motion was in effect, 
though not in parliamentary description, dilatory. What I re- 
fer to as “revolutionary” is the suggestion of the idea around 
this side of the Chamber that some one in this body—it is not 
defined exactly who it is—has the right to subjugate whenever 
he thinks he is with the majority and to summon the majority 
to help to do it. 

Ireply to the Senator from Maine that the precedent which he 
has quoted has no eee here. It is coramnonjudice. This 
is not the House of Representatives. This is not a continuous 
body. It commences each session without any rules, and in the 
absence of rules it must be governed by such eneral considera- 
tions as it may find best for itself. I have always understood, 
however—I may be misinformed—as part of the current history 
of the country, as I had believed it to be, that distinguished 
friend from Texas had been one who even denied its application 
there and denounced the attempt to enforce it. 

Be that as it may—for I am making no personal address, and 
do not desire to be personal in my remarks, further than to illus- 
trate them with propriety—a precedent in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has no application here, for that is a body different 
in its character, different in its continuity, and totally different 
in its parliamentary constitution and methods. The Senate, on 
the other hand, is a continuous body. You have no election for 
all Senators atone time. The Senate goes on from year to year, 
and may sit at a time when the House is not in session, does not 
sit, for it is a court as well as a cohrdinate branch of the Legis- 
lature, and it is part of the executiveas well. All three powers 
of government are reposed in it in different degrees, shape, and 
forms. Perpetual, as it is, with a right to sit at any time, it is 
obliged to have rules, and when it has made those rules no man 
in a hundred years of our history has ever disputed or ignored 
their binding force in any operative way. 

Mr. FRYE. If Ido not interrupt, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; I have but a few more remarks to make. 
but I shall be glad to answer the Senator if I can. 

Mr. FRYE. The power of the House of Representatives to 
make rulesis derived from the same Constitution and in the same 
way that the power of the Senate is derived. There is no differ- 
ence. The continuation of one body makes no difference what- 


ever. It is a constitutional right given to the body itself. I 
have not a shadow of doubt but that it is the right of the Senate 
under the Constitution of the United States, at any time it 
pleases, at any hour it p'eases, to make a rule for any case then 
pnag before the Senate and it would become the duty of the 
iding Officer, under his oath, to refuse to entertain any dila- 
tory motion and to promptly stop any dilatory proceeding, thus 
reserving to this body the right which the Constitution gives 
t. If the majority had adopted a proceeding of that kind a 
woos ago, we should before this time have had a vote on this 

Mr. DANIEL. If the Senator and all the repealers had stayed 
here and shown their faith by their works, perhaps we might 
have had a vote on this bill. But I beg leave to call attention 
to the fact that the minority of this body has furnished quorums 
here, and that the so-called majority is a majority which does 
not fight and will not fight. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the Senator's remark does not. 
as he ought to know, apply to me, for I have answered every roll 
call, night and day, that has been had in the Senate, and have 
not been absent for a single hour since I came here. 

Mr. DANIEL. Then the remark does not apply to the Sena- 
tor and I do not include him. I mean the Senators on his side, 
with whom he trains, impersonal to himself. 

I beg leave to call further attention to the fact that while those 
of us who are not in favor of this bill have stayed here night 
after night, and day after day, there have hardly been five min- 
utes at any time when the Senators who profess to be so eager 
for the passage of the bill have not gone out of the Chamber and 
then clamored about being unable to do anything. The fact is 
that those who would under some circumstances vote for uncon- 
ditional repeal are not, in By . heartily in favor of that 
as the best measure that co be adopted; they do not feel that 
the 25 5 sentiment of this country in its integrity, take it 
North, South, East, and West, is for repeal; but only that cer- 
tain sections are. All over the breadth of the United States, 
from Maine to Texas, and from California to Virginia, there is a 
powerful party who want to see the Senator's party carry out 
some of its pledges and the Democracy at the same time. 

I do not share with the Senator from Texas in his exoneration 
of the Republican party from its duty because that party is in 
the N in the Senate. That party pledged itself to the 
country, and got all the votes it could by that pledge, that it 
would restore silver money. The Republican p: went before 
the people and boasted of their great achievement in passing the 
Sherman law. None of the Republican national platforms had 
ever clamored for its repeal. Instead of asking for its repeal 
they said that they intended to restore silver as the standard 
Romy of this country. What has become of their pledges? 
Did they bring them to Washington with them when they as- 
sumed power, or did they discard them as impedimenta, not to be 
earried into real war? 

Both parties of this country, Mr. President, Republican and 
Democratic alike, meet here in the face of the American people 
under the solemn pledges they gave totheir masters, the sover- 
eign people of the United States, that they would restore the 
standard money of the people to this country. 

I think [understand the design of those who cohperate with 
the Senator from Maine. Mid-summer had come, and the great 
grain crops of the country were about to move to Europe, and 
the cotton crop of the South wassoon about to move to Europe. 
In the very nature of things, according to our economic his- 
tory and according to the easy foreshadowing of the near future, 
when ships had already been engaged for months ahead to carry 
them, it was known that the flow of gold from Europe to Amer- 
ica was about to occur, and it was clamored for, that the Sher- 
man bill should be instantly repealed in order that when gold 
came it could be pointed at as an object lesson, so that they could 
say: Lo, and behold! The repeal of the Sherman act has 
brought the gold back.” But the gold came, and the sources 
from which it came are well known, with the Sherman law un- 
repealed. At best it was sought for at the beginning as only an 
expedient for the nonce, to give us temporary relief. Then it 
was said. We will go to work just as soon as it passes, and will 
comply with the rest of our promises to restore silver as stand- 
ard money.” Gold returned in large measure without the re- 
peal of the Sherman law. 

The financial conditions of our country have been infinitely 
better recently without the repeal of the Sherman law. Out of 
$40,000,000 of bank issues, called clearing-house certificates, so 
much better have the markets become now, that two-thirds of 
that quantity in New York has been retiredas nolonger needed 
as a makeshift for money. Business has begun to pick up by rea- 
son of the natural influences which are going on in purchases 
and sales and in the quantity of transactions. 
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Would it not have been better if these two months had been 
occupied in arg p the measure that you promised to fix up? 
Would it not be better to fix it up now, instead of speaking of 
destroying the Senate, breaking down the venerable and honor- 
able traditions of this great fortress of free debate, spending 
night after night in getting your reluctant troops into the Sen- 
ate Chamber, bed Mer heavy laden with the burdens of the 
day, and even then being left to call upon your opponents to pre- 
serve the continuity of the Senate by sitting up with you? 
Would it not have been better to have spent this time in an 
effort to discharge your promises? How long would it take the 
dis uished parliamentary lawyers and publicists here to frame 
a bill for that purpose? Two months? You have had that. 

Ah, you are content, not with the unconditional repeal of this 
measure, but to give us a conditional repeal, in which you prom- 
ise faithfully that you will continue to coin gold and silver; and 
presently, in the sweet by and by” you will have the measure 
all fixed up. But that is a condition-subsequent, and there is no 
collateral security for its performance. hy not turn it into a 
condition-precedent, instead of wearing your lives away sittin 
up of nights and bringing your reluctantfellows here at belate 
hours? Why not spend your time in fixing into practical shape 
what you mean by your promises? 

If there is distrust in some quarters as to the finances of this 
country, there is also distrust in other quarters as to what will 
be done with them. All that those with whom we train, and 
with whom we sympathize, ask of you is that you will keep your 
plighted faith to the people of this country, who gave you votes 
upon your promise that you would restore the standard money 
oF this country. The performance of a contract is the shortest 
and easiest method of getting rid of the burden of the contract. 

But, Mr. President, I have been led. by these questions and 
by the diversion of those who have interjected their remarks 
see STEE into a much more lengthy discourse than I had in- 
tended. 

In conclusion, I will briefly sum up my own position in this 
wise: I am here to legislate, and want to proceed to legislate in 
an orderly and straightforward manner. Ido not want Sena- 
tors to lecture me about breaking up the Democratic party as 
long as those Senators stand in the 1 of that party and 
are unwilling to abide its judgment here. Furthermore, do not 
insist that your opponents shall have to come here at unusual 
hours and stay night and day, when those whom you claim to be 
in the majority do not themselves stay. Let us proceed sedately 
and re ly, considering one amendment, and then another, 
according to the rules and traditionsof this honorable body, and 
we shall be much nearer the end than if we proceed by revolu- 
tionary methods to change the rules, and have to listen to rev- 
olutionary utterances of the majority, in regard to usurping 
79 Government of this country, which are interjected into the 

ebate. = 

Mr. MILLS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Texas, I demand a call of the Senate. It seems to 
me that there is not a quorum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Secre will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Al Faulkner, Lodge, Sherman, 
Allen, ae McPherson, Smith, 
Bate, Gallinger, Manderson, Stewart, 

sny George, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Blac burn, Gorman, S, Turpie, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Murphy, . Vest, 
Caffery, s Palmer, Vilas, 
Call, awley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Camden, Peffer, Walthall, 
Carey, „ Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Cullom, Hunton, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Daniel, ur F; 

binds Rosch,” 

Dolph, say, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Chair recog- 

zes the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas yields 
to me a moment in order that I may explain why the roll was 
called upon my demand. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] has been delivering 
quite numerous and extensive lectures to some of us on account 
of absenteeism. He fired off his gun awhile ago at the Senator 
from Virginia, and then ‘‘took to the woods.” I wanted to see 
if I could not get him back, and Iam very glad to say that I 
have succeeded in doing so. x 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, in the discussion of the question 
now before the Senate I shall endeavor to do as I always have 


done—treat everyone with courtesy, I always perceive a dis- 
tinction between a bad measure and a good man who advocates 
it. I may denounce the measure, whilst I may have the pro- 
foundest respect for the man who entertains and supports it. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] has 
called me to account for a speech I made yesterday evening in 
this Chamber. I took the position then, which I have held for 
8 that the power conferred by the Constitution of the United 

tates upon these two bodies is a permanent and continuing 
power, as full to-day as it was in 1789, when the Constitution 
granted it. This is no new doctrine with me. 

The distinguished Senator apprehends that I spoke without 
deliberation. Mr. President, I uttered these sentiments in the 
other House fifteen or sixteen years ago, when I believe I stood 
alone of my party, and Iam not in a majority with it to-day on 
this floor. I concurred in the opinion delivered by Mr. Speaker 
Blaine, to which I referred yesterday evening, and which the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]has read to-day, that there isa 
permanent power in both of these Houses to make the rules 
necessary to enable them to dispatch the public business, and to 
execute the trust which the people of the United States have 
confided to the legislative department of this Government. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a brief 
question? 

Mr. MILLS. My friend wants to ask me a question when I 
did not ask him one. 

Mr. DANIEL. If it will interrupt the Senator I shall desist. 
Tonly desired to ask him if it was the decision of Speaker Blaine 
that he referred to? 

Mr. MILLS. It was the ruling of Mr. Speaker Blaine in the 
short session of the Forty-third Congress after the rules had 
been adopted and after the rules had prescribed the manner in 
which they should be amended, and the decision was made 
against his own party. Nearly two-thirds of that body-were Re- 
publicans at that time, and they were beseeching Mr. Blaine day 
after day and night after night to take a near cut, as parliamen- 
tarians do sometimes. 

He said he would stay there and enforce the rules, which he 
did, as they were made by his party. He said to them, If you 
want to amend the rales, if you want to make or unmake them, 
I will not entertain any dilatory motions, because a parliament- 
ary body has the right at all times to make the rules necessary 
to carry into effect the will of the majority of the body.” 

It is gravely contended by great lawyers on this floor that this 
sovereign y can abdicate the powers confided toit by the Con- 
stitution in trust; that having executed the power at one time, 
it is done, and the body is stricken with paralysis. 

My friend charges me with being guilty of revolution. I thank 
him for ‘teaching me that word.” Who is guilty of revolution 
in this body when it has been sitting here for more than two 
months utterly imbecile; while indignation is sweeping over the 
whole land, and a great people, a people who have touched the 
highest point of civilization upon the face of the globe, sees this 
body, once the pride of the Republic, utterly imbecile, utterly 
naabo to transact any business? As Mr. Jefferson once said 
about Congress—and I am reproved by my friend for quoting 
him—in his day, when the Congress was talking too much, they 
were stricken with the rage of debate; and we are now re- 

roved, and rebuked, and denounced as revolutionists because, 

orsooth, we do not come here and make a brutal test of physi- 

cal strength by sitting up all night with some Senator standing 
on the floor and reading papers for fifteen hours, and one other 
Senator standing in his place to demand a roll call every five 
minutes, when some of us who would like to sleep a little in 
order to recuperate our physical strength are tortured by being 
compelled to come here and stand up and take the punishment. 

Two persons in this body, one to speak and the other to de- 
mand a roll call every five minutes, can compel the whole body 
to stay here until human nature is exhausted, and when we ap- 
peal to the Constitution, the great sheet anchor of the liberties 
of the people, that business may be done in an orderly manner, 
we are denounced as revolutionists. We are impotent, and yet 
a majority of the Senators of the United States are here ready 
to vote on any constitutional measure. I shall never join in 
censuring a minority for using the rules to obstruct a majority , 
who, as Mr. Jefferson says, in the wantonness of power,” may 
have broken the barriers of the Constitution, and when they 
do so I shall, with all the parliamentary power that has been 
given me by the rules, resist. ; 

I did it in the Forty-third Congress. I declared the act which 
they were attempting to pass and which they did pass an uncon- 
stitutional one, and so did the party to which I belong, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed the decision which 
the Democrats made on that floor when the bill was ed and 
attempted to be executed, that it was unconstitutional and void 
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Mr. President, I did not blame minorities, I do not blame 
minorities for exe all the rights given to them by the 
rules. They have the right to the rules as well as the majority, 
and if I believed as my friends do sitting across that aisle, that 
the law which the majority is seeking to enact was one hurtful 
to my constituents and you gave me the rules to defeat its pas- 
sage by s hes and debate until lcould invoke the publie judg- 
ment of country and the public verdict upon the question, I 
would avail myself of it. I am not blaming minorities; I am 
blaming 8 for sitting still upon this floor like children 
and permitting minorities to dictate and to paralyze the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Government is to-day in paralysis. We can not pass an 
appropriation bill; we can not pass.a bill to reduce taxation; 
we can not emancipate our commerce; we can not give the 
poor ene employment who are wandering the streets out of 
work and without bread, because we are told that the Senate, 
once having made rules, has abdicated its power; and this great 
branch of the Government, instituted and empowered to legislate 
for the people of the United States within the grants of the Con- 
stitution, is a dead bedy until the minority permit it to act; itis 
incapable of doing anything unless it does what the minority 
says shall be done. 

Les, Mr. President, the issue has entirely changed. It is use- 
less to discuss before this body or the country the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of repealing the Sherman act. The t question in 
which the American ple have the deepest interest to-day is, 
Shall the majority r in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment; shall the public will be enacted in the legislative branch 
of the Government, or are we to stand at the demand of a minor- 
ity on the floor and let them say, You must agree to the terms 
that we prescribe; you may ister our decrees?” 

I am asked tauntingly, will | go into a caucus and will I sign 
a papes that I will agree to abide by and into execution 
whatever the majority of that caucus shall write down. I say 
without any hesitation, no. I have not touched that point of 
self-abasement that I will come here and register the will of 
somebody from some other part of the land. Never, sir, as long 
as I have been connected with the other House or this body has 
it been demanded of any caucus of the party to which I have be- 
longed that they should carry out the wishes and the views and 
the will of the minority in reference to legislation. A caucus 
is held to nominate candidates and those composing it abide by 
the result. A conference means that you will go into conference 
where you have differences, and if you can reconcile them well 


and good. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will you do that? 

Mr. MILLS.. Yes, sir; I said to my friend yesterday I would, 
and I will do it. 

Mr. President, returning to the argument that the Senate is 
without power, the question is asked whether the rules are bind- 
ing until they are amended. Certainly rag ei just asa law is 
binding until itis repealed. Certainly it is bin ; but have 
not the people who made a law the right to repeal the law in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Constitution? Is the legislative 
department of the Government paralyzed after having once made 
alaw,as if the law prescribes that it can only be repealed or 
amended by the unanimous vote of the members of the Legisla- 
ture? Is it like the lawsof the Medes and Persians to stand for- 
ever, ase yi pert the public will may have changed and not- 
withstanding it may have been demonstrated that it was vicious 
and hurtful in the extreme? 

My friend from Virginia is a lawyer,and a great lawyer and 
an author, but I am afraid he has not studied this question. I 
am afraid he has not studied it to the bottom. Where does ab- 
solute sovereignty reside in this country? Wewere told to-day 
in this body, and told truly, that it resides in England in the 
British Parliament; but in this country it resides in the people. 
The people make a Constitution and in that Constitution they 
on ow it shall be amended. In the very Constitution that 

us oeer here as Senators the manner is prescribed in 
which it s be amended. But suppose they who builded the 
Constitution and made that declaration should meet in their 
e capacities all over the country and send delegates to a 
tional convention and make a new one, and ratify it by the 
porer of the whole people of the country, will anybody say that 
an illegal instrument? It is not just the way they pointed 
out, but it is still their constitution; 333 from the para- 
mount power that creates a constitution, and therefore it is 
a an A 
bint er the rules made by this body or by the other had said 
the ould be amended by only unanimous consent, that means 
that you never shall ee them, and one persons alone 
ws. hi across the whole pathway of legislation, stops it 
entirely, sud paralyzes the Government, just as it is paralyzed 


‘of the body, he quoted Mr. 


Here it is confessed that under the existing rules of this 
body it is im: ble to legislate. It is confessed thata minority 
can prevent legislation, and we all know that it can prevent any 
legislation, I do not care what it is. 

ere we are before the country a pitiable spectacle, the Senate 
of the United States, the arena where Webster once spoke and 
Clay thundered with that eloquence which shook a continent, 
where stood Calhoun and Cass and Butler and Douglas, and the 
great men who have gone before us; and this body for the first 
time in the century of its existence, a body aas Henry Clay said 
was the noblest gun that ever thundered in defense of the Con- 
stitution, is paralyzed and dead. You can not even galvanize it 
into life with a galvanic battery unless you go back and touch 
the paramount power confided to this y by the Constitution 
and make a rule by which the majority can transact the business 
devolving upon it. ; 

I am now in favor of making that rule. It is no new doctrine 
with me. As I said a while ago, fifteen or eighteen years ago, 
when this question was up in the House of Representatives, in a 
colloguy between Gen. Garfield, then a member of the House, and 
myself, he took the position my friend is now taking and I took 
the other position, and announeed just exactly what I have stated 
here to-day. Afterwards, by party exigencies, he swapped his 
side and took my side. Mr. Carlisle read to the House the ut- 
terance of Gen. Garfield in reply to me when I contended then, 
as I am contending now (and I presume alone, for I do not know 
that any other Democrat did), that the power to make rules was 
in the y every moment of its existence, and that the body 
nor, at any moment, 27 257 and disregard all its code of rules 

make another code if it wants to do so. 

After Mr. Blaine’s decision had been made it was quoted by 
Mr. Keifer in making arule in the same way in defiance of the 
rules of the House, by an ap direct to the paramount power 
laine's words that my friend read a 
while ago, and he entertained the motion to make a rule to do 
business, and refused to entertain a dilatory motion, and made 
the rule. The large body of the Democratic members protested 
against his ruling on that ground. They brought the paper to 
me to sign and I refused to sign it. You will find thirty, forty, 
or fifty names on that paper, but you will not find mine. it is no 
new idea with me - 

The Constitution of the United States is supreme; and this 
body under the Constitution is supreme over the question of its 
rules every moment of its existence. It can not escape the con- 
sequences of failing to make rules, for the people of the United 
States will hold it to account. They have not lost their sov- 
ereignty, and they will fail to appreciate the argument when it is 
made to them that because the Senate of the United States, a 
continuing body, having made a rule by which it has put it out 
of its power to do business, this Senate never can change it; it 
may live 1 one hundred years, five hundred years, it 
may live until it takes its place beside the grand Roman Senate 
in history, and to thé last moment of its recorded existence it 
can not make a rule for the reason that it can not make it in the 
way which has been prescribed to amend its rules, because a mi- 
nority will not let it do so. e 

The argument is that the Governmentisdead. Theargument 
is that this country ceases to have legislative power. ar- 

ment is that there is no abuse that can any more be cured by 
egislation in this country. The argument is that majorities 
cease to rule and henceforth in this country there must be an 
oligarchy or a minority rule in the Government. 

No, l do not call the gentlemen of the minority to account. 
The rules permit yok to do this. Vou can go on and do it. The 
country is not going to call you to aceount so much, but the coun- 
try will call to account the majority on this floor on both sides 
if they do not come together and make a Wee which the de- 
crees of the American people shall be registered as their repre- 
sentatives here demand that it shall be done. b 

I am not going to be frightened by being called a revolu- 
tionist. Mr. President, oppone I was to agree to go into a cau- 
cus with my colleagues, when I got in there Í found a ma- 
jority of them declaring for a protective tariff. Do you suppose 

am to abandon all the convictions of a lifetime and come in 
here and help to carry out the doctrine of a protective tariff? 
Suppose, contrary to the teachings of Jefferson and the great 
fathers, a majority of the party should declare in favor of na- 
tional banks, am I to come into this body and lay down all the 
convictions of my lifetime and carry out the convictions of other 
people, misrepresent my own ple, abandon my own convie- 
tions and my own manhood, and get down on my stomach and 
lick the boots of somebody who holds opposing views? 

I never abandoned my convictions to any party caucus; they 
have always been preserved. When we were on the tariff we 
had a large element in our party differing from the majority of 
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its members. Iremember that Mr. Randall cally declared 
he would not be bound at the start when we went into the cau- 
cus about any legislation whatever; that it was anti-Democratic 


and against the creed and practices of our party; and that has 


been accepted as the rule with us at all times. No; I will not go 
into any caucus and agree to submit my convictions to anybody’s 
judgment; but I will confer with any in this Chamber, and 
especially with our household of faith, if they do not get to be 
too unfaithful, and see if we can notagree on something by which 
this great nightmare may be dispelled from the country. 

I was rebuked this morning by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. MORGAN] because | had the effrontery to stand in my place 
and say that I was the proprietor of my own vote and would not 
vote for any amendment to the pending bill. Isuppose lam not 
to be permitted to enjoy that distinction in this body unless I 
ask the consent of the Senator from Alabama. Iam the pro- 

rietor and owner of myown vote, and I shall vote it as I please. 
ere was a time when I would have listened to compromises; 
there was a time when I wanted to compromise; there was atime 
when I talked compromise on this question; but, Mr. President, 
when Congress first convened and the guns were opened ona 
Democratic Administration and the chief of that Administra- 
tion was charged with infidelity to his party, his Secretary of 
the Treasury arraigned, his Comptroller of the Currency ar- 
raigned, and the ig pee of an anti-Administration party 
started on this floor, { cut down my bridges and burned my boats 
behind me on the subject of a compromise. 

Tam a Democrat and stand by the organized administration of 
my party, and the Democratic people all over the United States 
are going to do the same thing. & great many poop have told 
what the people of the country are gongo do, and there have 
been various prophecies, They do not intend to abandon that 
organization, nor do they intend to see the chief of that Admin- 
istration shot down. They will stand by him when the battle is 
on, and they will carry him through in triumph, too. 

ido not intend to be deterred by taunts that I am serving 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]; that he is my chief. 
Politics makes strange bedfellows, Mr. President, and the pres- 
ent condition of the country throws me and a number of my 
brethren on this side in company with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. But where does it throw the other gentlemen? 
Under the leadership of the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER]. 

Mr. President, it is a question of taste very much about these 
things. There is an unwritten law—no, it is written—de gustibus 
non est disputandum. Let everyone go wherever it suits him. 
The Senator from Ohio and those who are acting with him on 
his side of the Chamber are standing for the old Democratic doc- 
trine of sound currency, gold, silver, and paper at Fag all over 
the country. IL give him my hand in this contest. e Senator 
from Kansas is contending for overturning the whole system of 
finance, issuing paper money, and lifting the business of the 
country in the air on r money, bidding adieu to the basis of 
gold and silver, Heis for Government ownership of railroads, 
and telegraphs, and perhaps every other thing that it can find 
lying loose around aboutin the country. 

If there is more affinity, if there is more of attachment and 
kinship for the doctrine of the Senator from Kansas, I say to my 
friends, go as you like. Ishall stand with those who stand for a 
sound and stable currency, and nothing short of that. I will 
not knowingly vote for anything that banishes either of the 
metals out of the circulation of this country. I will not vote for 
any measure that banishes both metals out of circulation in this 
country and puts its finances on a paper standard. 

My friend, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], a very 
generous, brave, and noble adversary, struck a little below the 
belt this morning when he referred to my speech in the State of 
Ohio and in the town where the dis ed Senator from Ohio 
resides, the only speech that I made in that State in which I dis- 
cussed the question of silver orcurrency. All my other speeches 
there were upon the tariff. That is my only speech in Ohio that 
was printed, and of course itis the speech to which my friend 
refers. He can not find a line in that speech nor a word in it 
that approves the Sherman act, I challenge my friend to pro- 
duce it. He will findastatementin it when I was discussing the 
benefits which the people were to receive from the free coinage 
of silver. I said that after all other demands had been satisfied 
there could not exceeding $60,000,000 of silver of free coinage 
come to our mints; that under toa peoxistona of the act of July 
14, 1890, we were getting from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 in Treas- 
ury notes, and that if theact were repealed and free coinage sub- 
stituted there could not be a difference of more than $8,000,000 
or 810,000, 000. Isimply discussed the existing condition. I did 
not approve it, for it is well known all oyer the whole country 
that every Democrat in both Houses of Congress voted against 
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the act; and I was in the other House when it was passed. Itis 
unnecessary for me to reiterate what I have said heretofore 
about silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a moment? F 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I certainly did not mean to misrepresent the 
Senator. a 

Mr. MILLS. No, indeed. 

Mr. TELLER. I had not looked at his speech. I did not 
know the exact language he used. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam perfectly satisfied of that. 

Mr. TELLER. My impression was he said in substance you 
have not free coinage, but you have practically the same thing.” 
That is all I meant to say. I accept the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. Thatiscorrect. I did not want this matter to 
go out unanswered. I have taken the position that I am in favor 
of free ems, as I said the other day, and unlimited coinage, 

rovided, as laid down in the platform of the party, it meant 

imetallism. At one time I did believe that it did mean bimetal- 
lism. I have so stated it, but I have reached the conclusion in 
my own brain (and I am not trying to impose my convictions on 
anybody else) that the time has come when that can not be done, 
and if it can not be done, then if you open your mints to the free 
coinage of silver you will take more of the silver of the world 
than you will get by limited coinage, and you would take so 
much of the silver of the world as to disturb its distribution all 
over the face of the earth, and in a short time this would become 
asilver-standard country and out of harmony with the commer- 
cial world. 

Then I showed the evil effects of that, which I do not intend 
to repeat. I asked the question the other day, and I am going 
to repeat it to-day, if all the mints of the world are thrown open 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, how much silver 
would be added to the silver circulation of the world? The dis- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], the best posted man 
on that question perhaps in the United States, said in his 
a few days ago that there were not 25,000,000 ounces of silver in 
the entire world. 

Mr. KYLE. Available silver. 

Mr. MILLS. What does the Senator mean by available sil- 
ver? Iams of available silver. He meant, of course, 
breastpins and trinkets and earringsand cane heads, and all that 
was unavailable. 

Mr. KYLE. Unavailable silver, charms, idols, etc. 

Mr. MILLS. Precisely. I have a walking stick; I do not 
know whether it is in the cloakroom or not. If I had it here I 
would show you the head of that stick, which cost three or four 
dollars, and J venture to say that there is not 50 cents worth of 
silver in it. Do you suppose when you open the mints to the 
free coinage of silver that I am going to saw off the head of that 
walking cane, that cost three or four dollars, and have it coined 
for 50 cents? The world is full of the manufactures of silver. 

As I told you the other day, in four hundred years.$9,000,- 
000,000 of silver have been produced, and only $4,000,000,000 of 
it are in the coinage of the world to-day. Five thousand million 
dollars of it have gone into manufactures; and for three hundred 
years of that time every mint in Christendom has been open to 
its reception for free coinage. Why is it that all the immense 
amount of silver in India did not go into the mints when they had 
free coinage, and ata ratio of 15 to 1? The land is full of idols 
and ornaments, every conceivable kind of thing that will adapt 
itself to the wants and tastes of the people; and yet, in the whole 
history of that people, with their mints open and coinage ata 
higher ratio than ours, it has never been able to get any part 
of that silver coined. Where is ittocomefrom? It is not to be 
found on the globe. 

Then what are you going to gain by the free coinage of sil- 
ver? If our friends are right over yonder, you may bring the 
silver dollar of 3711 grains, now worth 57 cents, up to 100 cents; 
and you give them 43 cents. I can understand that; but I 
am not representing the mine owners; I am representing the men 
who mine sweat. You make your arguments in favor of the 
pans: the whole people, the wage laborer, and the hired day 

borer who are always swindled by anything except the very 
best dollar that may be given to them. I showed that, too, the 
other day, and I am not going to do it again. 

I want to know how the people of the United States are to be 
benefited unless you can increase the circulation of the world? 
If you do, the money gets cheaper as you increase the body of 
the circulation. Now, that is an established and admitted fact. 
Isee my friend from Colorado bows toit. It isstated by political 
economists, it is stated by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, and all the 
great men we have had. That is the case, because it complies with 
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uantity of cotton 
ə price will fall 
old, and if the de- 


the law of demand and supply. Double the 


with the demand rem ng the same, and 

one-half. Double the quantity of silver and 

mand for it will remain the same its price will fall to one-half 

~~ everything else will go up double. That is an established 
t. 


Now, the people of the United States have believed that there 
is some vast amount of silver in the world that is going to come 
into our mints and raise prices; and they never think that it is 
going to raise the price of what they have got to buy as well as 

e price of what they have got to sell. They think of raising 
the price of what er have got tosell, and that is the only way 
they can be benefited. The debtors will be benefited, but the 
men who bought and sold to-day would buy by the higher prices 
and sell by the higher prices, and their property would be pre- 
cisely on the same basis. 

Then what benefit is all this? Unless itaddsmaterially to the 
circulation of the world it means nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Why not then stand up before our people and look them in the 
face aud tell them just exactly what this means; tell them that 
the mine-owner who has the bullion to sell is benefited? Of 
course he is. We have $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 of silver. I 
want to know how it has benefited things in Texas and around 
about generally. : 

In 1878, before there was a dollar of it coined except what was 
coined to redeem the fractional paper currency incirculation, we 
heard the rumblings of this complaint all over the country; and 
since that time we have got about $1,200,000,000 of gold and sil- 
ver in the country and we hear precisely the same complaint. 
The money is not in circulation; that is what is the matter. It 
is in the country, but itis notincirculation. Itmight have been 

ut in circulation if the Democratic party had had control of this 
vernment in both branches in 1890 and a Democratic Presi- 
dent, if our friends who are now clamoring for free coinage and 
stopping the*wheels of legislation on this floor had aided us in 
the e of a bill to emancipate our commerceand permit our 
products to go to foreign lands to be sold, to increase the de- 
mand and thus increase the prices, on the same principle that 
iros coinage will increase the demand for silver and increase its 
price. 

Free coinage will furnish another demand for silver, but it 
will take a free market to furnish another demand for cotton, 
corn, wheat, oats, and the things our farmersare selling, That 
is the only way we can make an addition to our circulation in 
its distribution, and that is the only way that we can relieve the 
distresses of the country so far as they are real. 

Mr. President, I return for a moment to the point where I be- 
gan. I say again that I do not reproach the minority, and I am 
not lecturing anybody because I speak freely. I speak my sen- 
timents, I speak them courteously, but I speak them earnestly, 
because I feel earnestly. I have the highest respect for every 
member in this body and the strongest personal attachment for 
many from whom I differ. 

But, Mr. President, I do not blame the minority for what 
they have done. The rule permits it. Mr. Jefferson in, laying 
down the Manual made by im when he was Vice-President as 
you are, and when he had to preside over this body as you are 
prong over it, and when he had to have some rules, went 

k, contrary to the ideas of the Senator from Alabama, who 
thought that nothing could be learned from the English Parlia- 
ment and that our rules of procedure had no analogy whatever 
to the rules of procedure of the English Parliament; and that 
great legislator and statesman and sage says that he obtained 
the body of his rules from the English Parliament. 


But to what system of rules is he torecur as suppiementary to those of 
the Senate? 


He, the Presiding Officer himself— 


— of the Senate, hitherto, under the references to them has given 
them the sanction of their approbation. 


He starts out by quoting a declaration of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Speakers of the House of Commons: 


Mr. Onslow, theablest among the Speakers of the House of Commons, used 
to say. It was a maxim he had often heard when he was a young man, from 
old and experienced members, that nothing tended more to throw power 
into the hands of administration, and those who acted with the majority of 
the House of Commons, than a neglect of, or departure from, the rules of 
proceeding; that these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, operated as a 


check and control on the actions of the majority. and that they were, in 
many instances, a shelter and protection to the minority, against the at- 
tempts of power.“ 


What does Mr. Jefferson say? 


So far the maxim is certainly true, and is founded in good sense, that as 
it is always in the power of the majority, by their numbers, to stop any im- 
posed on the — of their opponents, the only weapons 


proper measures pro) 
which the minority can defend themselves against similar attempts from 


those in power, are the forms and rules of proceeding which have been 
adopted as they were found necessary, from time to time, and are become 
the law of the House. 


He says that the rules are intended to protect minorities, and 
I have contended that over and over again. A minority havea 
right to take their position within the rules. I close where I 
started. Theresponsibility is placed on the majority of the mem- 
bers of this body to make rules and legislate, and if they do not 
do it an intelligent and an indignant public opinion will hold 
that majority to account. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 
8 before the Senate nor to discuss the general question of 


e necessity for an amendment of the rules. If I were to un- 
dertake it, I could add nothing to the very able speech which 
has just been delivered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 


But I do not propose to remain silent when my conduct in th 
body is criticised or my motives are questioned. 

esterday when I made a motion to correct the minutes I stated 
in a very few sentences why I believed the motion was in order 
and my reasons for offering it. I believed and I still believe it 
was within the power and that it was the duty of the Senate to 
order the minutes corrected in accordance with my motion. A 
large majority in the Senate, either supposing that the motion 
was not in order, disagreeing with me in that respect, or desir- 
ing to cut off discussion, or acting upon the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ALLEN] that he was not here at the 
time his name was called (which however did not alter the case 
as he was confessedly here before the roll call was ended), laid 
my motion on the table. 

I also subsequently in a very few words stated that I believe it 
to be the duty of the majority to have an amendment to the rules 
reported to the Senate, and after it has been discussed for area- 
sonable time it is the duty of the Presiding Officer to refuse to 
recognize Senators and put it to a vote, and if it is adopted by a 
majority to have it enforced. I shall not discuss those proposi- 
tions. e Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] said that I had 
delivered in the Senate three speeches upon the silver question, 
That is true; but the time occupied in the delivery of all three 
I do not think would equal the time occupied by the Senator from 
Virginia in delivering his single ch. Certainly if it had not 
been for continuous interruptions by Senators the time of the de- 
livery of all three would not nearly have equaled the time con- 
sumed by him. i 

But I wish now to say that however I may differ from my as- 
sociates in this Chamber who are in favor of the repeal of the 
ages clause of the Sherman act, I e up my mind long 
since that I would not, as I have done on some former occasions, 
sit silent in the Senate and allow those in the minority to dis- 
cuss a question from day to day and have their speeches go out 
to the country when I believe that something should be said to 
go to the country also and to my constituents; and if some Sena- 
tor with more ability and more experience than myself did not 
do it I wou'd do it for myself. It is quite possible that before 
this discussion is ended I shall feel it incumbent on me to call 
the attention of the Senate to some other ee es connected 
with this measure, and I shall not ask the consent of the Sen- 
ntar from Virginia to do it, or the consent of a minority of the 

dy. 

The motion I made yesterday was not made for delay. It was 
in order; it was pertinent; it was legitimate; and certainly it was 
timely, considering the fact that the night before we h nt 
hours here rotating between a call of the Senate and a vote which 
disclosed the want of a quorum on the motion of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee to suspend the order to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to bring Senators into the Chamber. Considering the 
fact that such scenes have been enacted time after time in this 
body, I say my motion was timely, and it was pertinent. 

Mr. President, it was not only that, but it hus not been wholly 
fruitless. It has caused a discussion in the Senate during the 
last two days which for instruction and ability has so far sur- 
passed anything that has transpired in the Senate in the last six 
weeks as to be beyond comparison. Nor has it delayed the vote 
upon the pending measure. Senators who have discussed this 
question have gone into the merits of the silver question; thoy 
have discussed the pending measure, and they have delive 
speeches which it is evident they would have delivered sooner 
or later in the discussion. 
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So far from delaying the final vote upon the pending measure, 
in my judgment it hus brought to the attention of the country 
the fact t the Senate is now drifting helplessly down the 
stream of talk without arudder and without ability to bring the 
measure to a vote, and it has called the attention of the coun- 
try and of the political majority in this body to the duty of 
the majority here to agree upon the measure or to formulate a 
measure and bring it before theSenate. In my judgment it has 
hastened the time when we may vote upon the pending ques- 


tion. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with some Senators who stand 
with me for the AN of the measure before the Senate that 
every moment t is occupied with something else postpones 
the day when a vote can be had. I have not thought from the 
beginning that under our rules and the construction pacea upon 
them it is possible to geta vote. The Senator, whose speech 
has been interrupted by these proceeding, has books upon his 
desk now, which, if heshould read to the Senate, would take un- 
til New Year’s Day; and if he should undertake to read them 
through—asit has been announced by the Presiding Officer with- 
in two or three days past that there is no rule by which the read- 
ing of them could be declared not germane to the question at 
issue—after those volumes were exhausted he could send a page 
to the Congressional Library and bring books here the reading 
of which would occupy a period which would be greater than the 
aggregate life of every Senator in this body. 

Mr. President, it is utterly idle, it is farcical, in my judgment, 
to suppose that we can reach a vote on this question simply by 
long continuous sessions of the Senate, either during the night 
or during the hours of the day. 

I resent the imputation that I have offered a dilatory motion 
or that I have sought to postpone the day when we can vote upon 
the pending measure. I simply do not agree with the Senators 
who suppose that by holding night sessions and holding the Sen- 
ate in session at unusual hours we are going to bring about a 
vote any earlier. 

As I said, I do not desire to discuss the question before the 
Senate. I simply desired to refute the imputation which was 
made by the Senator from Virginia thatI have offered a dilatory 
motion or that I had unnecessarily consumed the time of the 
Senate. 5 

Mr. DANIEL. Let me correct the Senator there. I did not 
say the Senator had offered a dilatory motion, but a motion 
which in itseffect was obliged to bedilatory. The motion is not 
one prescribed in parliamentary language, but the question 
which the Senator presented is one of the mostserious possible, 
relating to the dignity of the Senate and to the question of the 
amendment of the rules. 

I beg leave to say, while I am upon my feet, for I do not wish 
to protract the debate, that as high authority as Mr. Blaine is 
now before me, and which I could quote, to the effect that such 
a proposal to amend is entirely ineffective. It would have led 
to a debate as long as the silver question itself. 

What I wish to call attention to is the fact that the gentle- 
men who are repealers make frequent and long speeches with 
great pleasure, but only manifest their impatience when others 
speak, and furthermore, while they insist that the Senate can 
do nothing, they themselves—not the Senator from Oregon— 
bring about that condition uiring their opponents to stay 
here to make a quorum an by Imagining that they can better 
serve their country in bringing about a vote by staying in 


bed. 

Mr. DOLPH. On the motion made by me debate could have 
been cut off at any moment by a motion to lay on the table. So 
it was in the power of the Senate at any time to bring that be- 
fore the Senate. Besides that, four-fifths of the Senator’s speech 
was upon the pending bill, the silver question, and that has been 
the case with the great majority of speeches that have been 
spoken here on the motion to amend the Journal. We have been 
ATERSE the pending bill more than the question upon the mo- 
tion before the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. So with the speeches of the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from New York and the Senator from Texas. 
All of the repealers seem to be fond of talking about that bill, 
no matter what may be the subject under discussion, and they 
are never impatient except when some one on the other side 
ventures to speak. 

Mr. DOLPH, The Senator is wrong as to the character of 
my speech. I simply presented my views upon the question in a 
few words. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
m., Wednesday tober 18) the Senate took a recess until 
morrow, Th , October 19, 1893, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, October 18, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. ISAAO0 
W. CANTER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CORRECTION OF BILL. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the bill (H. R. 2344) for the better 
control and to protect the safety of the national banks, that was 
passed bah there is a misprint, and the wrong word is 
used. In line 14, page 3, of the bill, this language is used: 
‘“ Which are part due and remain unpaid.” It should be past 
due” and unpaid. Lask unanimous consent that this correction 
may be made. s 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, this correction will be 
made, so that the bill may be properly enrolled. 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 


R. P. CHAMBERS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication ffom 
the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings in the 
case of R. P. Chambers, deceased, against the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


CASES DISMISSED FROM COURT OF CLAIMS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a list of cases 
under act of March 3, 1883, dismissed for want of further juris- 
diction on the preliminary inquiry of loyalty; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 


printed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
DIVISION OF EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 3713) to provide for the division of the 
eastern districtof Michigan into the northernand southern divi- 
sions, and for holding the circuit and district courts of the 
United States therein, and for other purposes; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF NORTH CAPITOL STREET. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Committee on the 

District of Columbia, reported back favorably with an amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 146) to extend North Capitol street to the 
Soldiers’ Home; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
* The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. The morning hour begins at ten minutes past 12 o'clock, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary have abill before the House, 
the title of which the Clerk will report. 


CLERKS AND MARSHALS’ FEES, ETO. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3963) to amend sections 828. 833, 847, and 1014 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to clerks’ fees, semiannual return of 
fees by district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, commissioners’ fees, and to 
offenders against the United States, 


8 85 N The gentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a consolidation 
of House bills 341, 342, 343, and 344. Thesé bills are the same as 
House bills 9610, 9611, 9612, and 9613, in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. They were reported to the House in that Congress b 
the Judiciary Committee under a resolution paver! February 
1892, requiring the committee to investigate into certain alleged 
abuses of judicial process and irregularities in the conduct of 
court officers. The resolution authorized the committee to re- 
port by bill or otherwise. - 

The four bills amending sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 of the 
Revised Statutes, were reported by the committee and 
the Fifty-second Congress without objection. but failed, for want 
of time, in the Senate. Section 828 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relates to the fees of clerks of the circuit and 
district courts. 

There is no provision in this section as it now stands for nat- 
uralizatior. fees. The result is, clerks of the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts, in many places, notably so in Massa- 
chusetts, have refused to return as part of the emoluments of 
their offices fees received for the naturalization of aliens. 
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In Boston as many as 4,000 aliens have been naturalized in 
one year (the year 1888) and in succeeding years between Presi- 
dential elections in no year was there less than 1,000. For the 

ears 1888 to 1891, inclusive, there were 8,280 aliens naturalized 
* the olreuit court of Massachusetts. None of the fees 
by the clerks were returned as emoluments. This refusal was 

t 3 the ground that no fees for naturalization had been 
Ned any act of Congress, and therefore clerks had the right 
to retain them. 

The first section of this bill amends section 828 by adding fixed 
fees for naturalizing aliens, a fee for first and final papers. This 
amendment was recommended by the Attorney-General and the 
officers of the First Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The second section of this bill proposes to amend section 833 
of the Revised Statutes, which relates tothe emolument returns 
of the clerks of the United States courts. The onlyamendment 
proposed requires these officers to include specifically in their 
returns fees received for naturalization of aliens fixed by the first 
section of the bill. 

This section of the Revised Statutes, as it now stands, would 
appear to be sufficient to cover all fees of every kind received b 

e officer by virtue of his appointment. It requires the cler: 
to make semiannually a written return for the half year end- 

on said days, respectively, of all fees and emoluments of his 
0 of every name and character.“ This language would seem 
to be comprehensive enough to cover fees e ed and received 
for the naturalization of aliens, yet they are not included or re- 
turned by many circuit or district court clerks, and the Govern- 
ment has lost a large amount of money by reason of this failure 
or refusal to include them. 

The third section of this bill proposes to amend section 847 of 
the Revised Statutes. That section relates to clerks’ fees. As 
it now stands, it allows“ for hearing and deciding on criminal 
charges $5 a day for the time necessarily employed.” The 
change proposed to be made in this section is to allow $5 per day 
for all services in any criminal case, and where no arrest has 
been made to limit the feesto $2. Instead of the above provisions 
in the section as it now stands, allowing of numerous continu- 
ances and charges for each aaya hearing, the following changes 
are proposed to be made in relation to these hearings in crimi- 
nal cases: 
ote near J 2 W Eon — same, and all proceedings ona crim 

For hearing and deciding on criminal charges, including docketing of same, 
recognizances of defendant, sureties of witnesses, return to court, and all 
proceedings thereon, $5 and no more, 


One of the abuses complained of by the First Comptroller and 
the Attorney-General was that in many of the country com- 
missioners, for the pu of making fees against the Govern- 
ment, were in the habit of holding e dire and by 
some arrangement, or for some reason, adjourning these hearings 
from day to day, requiring the attendance of the witnesses and 
partie and charging up to the Government fees under the old fee 

ill at $5 a day for the commissioner and musgo and witness 
fees for the witnesses, making large fees against the Government 
unnecessarily. 

The resolution calling upon the Judiciary Committee to make 
this examination and report required the committee to investi- 
gato all complaints of the abuses of judicial power or authority 

y any officers of the judicial department of the United States, 
to which attention Sy be be specially called by the Attorney- 
8 of the United States or the accounting officers of the 

reas 
from other reliable sources, The Attorney-General especially 
directed the committee's attention to the abuses complained of 
under this section in and connected with the circuit and district 
courts of Massachusetts at Boston. 

A great deal of testimony was taken and the committee found 
that a great many cases werecontinually being instituted before 
a United States commissioner at Boston where the party was 
simply arrested and discharged, and many cases where noarrest 
at all was made, and yet the commissioner’s fees under this sec- 
tion were up and returned against the Government and 
allowed in each case $4.15 for the commissioner. The difficulty 
between the accounting department of the Treasury and the 
commissioners is as to the construction of the act, the commis- 
sioner claiming that construction always which gives him the 
largost amount of fees. 

r. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the object to be accom- 
plished by this bill, in four sections, is a reduction of the fees of 
clerks of circuit and district courts of the United States and the 
commissioners of those courts, and to secure a faithful return of 
the emoluments of their offices, including fees which they now 
reene and refuse to report as a part of the emoluments of their 
offices 


The first section of the bill fixes what the section 833 did not 
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fix, the fees for naturalization of aliens. The second section pro- 
vides for the return of those fees as a part of the emoluments of 
the offices. The third section of the bill proposes to amend sec- 
tion 847 of the Revised Statutes, which regulates the fees of com- 
missioners of United States courts. Section 833 was passed in 
1853, and as officers then performed their duties it operated very 
well and seemed to be all that was required and until recently 
was perhapssuffleient; but commissioners of United States courts 
have learned a great deal in the way of conte during the 
last few years, and to-day there is no officer in the United States 
who can abuse his office so much as the commissioner of the 
United States court. 

This is especially the case when he is at the same time super- 
visor of elections. I would be one who would be pleased to vote 
for the abolition of those officers and for nsing with United 
States court commissioners entirely if it could possibly be done. 
Under the resolution requiring the Committee on the Judiciary 
to examine into and report upon certain irregularities 
in connection with the administration of the laws of the United 


States courts, we were required to direct our attention specific- 
ally to such places in the United States as the Attorney-General 
might require of us. He requested the committee especially to 


examine into the courtsand into the practice of the United States 
commissioners of Boston. The Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
in the ey Congress devoted its eee Adc ee! in 
Boston and to the commissioners for the State of Massachusetts. 
I do not pretend to say that the evils we found prevailing there 
did not prevail to as large extent at other places. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pecon me? I desire to 
inquire if any fees are increased by this bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No fees are increased; but they are re- 
duced, I will say to the gentleman from Maine. 

It is very difficult to remedy the evil of fee-making st the 
Government by legislation. The remedy rests largely in the 
courts who control the appointment of commissioners and the 
power to control its appointees and officers by rules of court reg- 
ulating the practice and proceed before them. 

An earnest coöperation of the judges and district attorney 
would in most cases be far more effectual than any legislation on 
the subject. 

The approval of bills made out by the officers of the court of 
the United States circuit and district courts is now pro forma 
and under decisions of the courts this a prorat is prima facie 
evidence of the officer’s right to recover his claim by suitagainst 
the Government. 

The Comptroller's department and the Department of Justice 
cut down these bills which come to them with the pro forma ap- 

roval of the courts about one-half,as will be seen by the evi- 

lence. Suits are then brought to recover the disallowed items in 
the courts that formerly 8 the accounts. The result is, 
judgments are recovered by the claimants against the Govern- 
ment for large amounts. 

The courts havin 1 the accounts as a matter of form 
decline to change theirformer action. In this way the action 
of the Comptroller and the Attorney-General has little effect to 
ultimately prevent the fee-maker from recovering any bill he 
ning choose to render. These suits are brought by the officers 
and appointees of the court, which gives the plaintiff an advan- 
* in his litigation. 

gislation seems necessary to prevent this practice. 

The testimony showed that for many years great abuses have 
prevailed in the administration of the office of United States com- 
missioner in different parts of the country. 

It shows that combinations can be made between professional 
informers and officers serving process, by which large fees can 
be worked up against the Government and citizens subjected to 
great and unne hardships, and in many cases made the 
victims of A abuses under the guise of so-called legal process. 

The testimony shows that there is no office that can be more 
abused than that of United States commissioner, and particu- 
ey when the commissioner is at the same time supervisor of 
election. > 

It could not happen that a warrant of 2 of a marshal or 
deputy could be served bya tal card with the words fail 
not,” and the marshal receive his fees without collusion between 
the commissioner and marshal. In docke the rs it would 
seem impossible that the commissioner should f notice the 
character of the service. 

Mr. Hallett held the position of United States commissioner, 
that of supervisor of elections, and is also one of the masters in 
chancery, appointed Bios court in many cases. 

During the years 1884, 1886, 1888, and 1890 Mr. Hallett, as 
supervisor of elections, instituted 256 suits before Mr. Hallett, 
as United States commissioner, for violation of the registration 
laws. Of these, 79 were sent up, 74 discharged, and in 103 cases 
no arrests made. 
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In cases where no arrests were made his fees as commissioner 


were $4.15 in each case, and in the others the were much 
larger. These cases, 8 Mr. Nightingale's testimony, 
cover those where he found in investigating the accounts of the 
marshal service of the process was made by postal cards and 
fees charged, as if an actual arrest had been made and the pris- 
oner brought bafpre the m trate. $ 

The testimony of Mr. Hallett and his docket show that the 
office of Super r of elections and of United States commis- 
sioner are incompatible offices and should not be held by the 
same person. 5 

It would not be deemed proper in any country or under any 
code of laws that the prosecuting officer and the judge should be 
one and the same person. 

These combined offices were quite lucrative. In answer toa 
question, the commissioner stated to the committee: 


Icarry on my household expenses, and act and feel as if I had an income 
of 24,500 or $5,000 per year. 


The remedy suggested every witness connected with the 
Comptroller's office and they ent of Justice for the cor- 
rection of the difficulties atten: the adjustment of bills ren- 


dered by United States commissioners is the thorough revision 
of the fee bill relating to this office. 

These fees are now regulated by the act of the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1853, section 847 of the Re Statutes. There is too 
much left to construction in the existing fee bill. 

The fact that there could occur the wide difference between 
the e gua ae Office and Mr. Hallett in relation to the bills 
rendered by him shows the necessity of this action by Congress. 

Some limit should be fixed for the amount of fees in any case 
and for certain services in each case. instance, for the 
drawing of the complaint, issuing of the warrant, and docketing 
the case, including all services, a amount, The hear- 
ing, taking bail for appearance at court, including swearing the 
witnesses, the ces for parties, suitors, and 
witnesses, and entering the same on the docket, a certain sum, 
FFV be oaeetlly beeps’ by tie De 

such a sho carefully pre e Department of 
Justice or the Comptroller’s department. experience in 
making adjustments of accounts between these tsand 
the commissioners would enable them to draw a fee bill which 
would be a definite and certain remedy for the evils complained 


of by them. 
The Comptroller’s de t and Department of Justice were 
requested to prepare a covering all these abuses and placing 


such restrictions and limitations upon fee-making, so that the 
abuse would be less likely to occur. 

We have especially tried to limit the fees of the United States 
commissioners in the amendment we p to section 847 of 
the Revised Statutes. That section as it stands leaves a 
deal open to the construction of the officers, and the United 
States commissioner invariably puts such a construction upon 
the fee bill as will give him the greatest amount of fees. The 
portion of the fee bill which has given rise to greatest contro- 
versy between these officers and the Comptroller’s Office and the 
Attorney-General’s Office than any other is that portion which 
provides for fees for preliminary hearings before United States 
commissioners. 

The language of the old act is: 

For hearing and deciding on criminal charges, % a day for the time neces- 
sarily employed. 

The committee propose to change that so as to read: 

h 
2.0.00 en sr 
and all proceedings thereon, $5 and no more. 

The object of 3 in this limitation is to cure certain evils 
which we have found to exist. For instance, notably in Boston, 
in the case of one commissioner, we found that he was in the 
habit of fixing a day for a preliminary hearing and then, either 
because of some engagement of his own, some arrangement be- 
tween him and the deputy marshal, or some combination between 
him and other parene for fee-making, the case would be ad- 
re to another day, and, as he was entitled under section 

7 to 85 a day for each day necessarily employed in these pre- 
liminary hearings, he would make a charge of $5 a day for each 
continuance, and so he would continue the hearing from day to 
day until he ran up a large bill against the Government, and 
put it to the expense of witnesses at each one of these prelimi- 
nary hearings, and of the recognizances binding over the de- 
fendant and the witnesses, making separate recognizances for 


each. The result was that the fees of the commissioner in each 
of 356 cases averaged over $16, when the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and the Attorney-General thought that $5 in each case 
would have been pay enough for the services rendered. 


Mr. TURNER. What is the language recommended by the 
committee? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The committee recommend this: For 
hearing and deciding on criminal charges, including docketing 
the same, of defendant, sureties and witnesses, 
and return to court, and all proceedings thereon, & and no more.“ 

Mr. TURNER. I understood it to say S5 a day.“ I entirely 


approve of the pro d change. 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Another amendment that we propose 


in this section is to cover cases where warrants may be issued 
and no arrests made, as in cases I have mentioned w the fee 
is limited to $2. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, Iam entirely him in this reform, 
but I recollect that the commissioner in Boston, to whom he re- 
fers, claimed, ign oye was notallowed by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Office, that he a right to collect 85 a day on each case; 
and while that was not allowed, yet I know that he piled up for 
his heirs, or whoever should come after him, a lot of chime 
against the Government based upon that method of charging. 
If he had a dozen cases before him he wanted to charge $5 a day 
in each case. d 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes; he claimed that he had a right to 
do that under the fee bill, and it is to prevent that, and to allow 
him but $5 for all services at a preliminary hearing in any case 
that this change is proposed. 

Mr. O’NEIL of ssachusetts. But suppose he has a dozen 
cases before him? You provide in your amendment for 85 in each 
case, but your intention ought to be, 1 think, to make the charge 
not more than $5 a ae 

Mr. WOLVERTON. For any one case. 

Mr. TURNER. Suppose he should have three or four cases a 
day, would you allow the 85 in each case? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TURNER. Would not that be liable to abuse? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That would be liable to abuse, but not 
so much so as if he had five times 85 in each case. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. I think it would be well for 
the amendment to cover both cases. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I think thatifthe amendment proposed 
by the committee becomes the law, it will reduce the fees of com- 
missioners 50 per cent throughout the United States. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Lam very mucho to the 
fee system, and would like to see salaries provided for district 
attorneys, marshals,and commissioners, if that could be done. 
Now, can the gentleman tell how much it would increase the 
cost to the Government to provide salaries instead of fees? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That question was gone into before the 
Attorney-General, who was represented at some of the hearings, 
and whose assistance we had and also thatof clerks from the 
Comptroller’s Office. But the question was a verydarge one for 
this committee to take up and dispose of, and should be very 
carefully considered. I think it would be well for Congress to 
have the Attorney-General or the accounting department of the 
Treasury draw a bill which would cover this question and pro- 
vide for paying these officers by salaries rather than fees, but 
the question is too large a one to be dealt with by this commit- 
tee in the time devoted to the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In connection with what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEIL] has said, it seems to me to be one of 
the most desirable pieces of legislation that Congress could take 
hold of to provide distinct and certain salaries for these officers in- 
stead of fees. There are a great many abuses under the present 
system. While I think the bill reported by the committee is a 
valuable one, yet we shall not cure the evil thoroughly until we 
fix distinct salaries for these officers. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I agree with the gentleman from Maine 

r. DINGLEY] fully, and there is now a bill peang before the 

mmittee on the Judiciary with that end in view; but it is a 
subject that will have to be gone into very N and agra 
deal of consultation will have to be had with officials of the 
Government to see that these salaries are not put too low in 
some cases and too high in others. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Will the gentleman pardon me if I make 
a suggestion right there? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD., I agree with the gentleman, but there are 
eases that come before United States commissioners where $5 is 
absolutely no compensation at all, if you limit it to that amount 
in one case. I know of cases where the commissioner has been 
engaged in the taking of evidence in a preliminary examination 
for the purpose of determining whether the matter should be 
brought to the attention of the grand jury, where the examina- 
tion was continued daily for more than two weeks. 

Mr. EVERETT. In good faith? 
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Mr. LOCKWOOD, In good faith. Now, the committee must 
see, and everyone must see, that to a commissioner who was 
8 to investigate a case of that kind 85 would be abso- 

y 


lutely no compensation at all. I would suggest to the gentle- 

man, if it is possible, to put in a clause by which the Depart- 

ment of Justice might have a discretion, in cases of importance 

that were brought b2fore commissioners, where the examination 

was necessarily continued, as appeared by the evidence which 

was taken before the commissioner, so thatadditional allowances 
ht be made to the commissioners in such a case. 

r. OATES. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wor- 
VERTON] will allow me, I will say in reply to that that the com- 
missioner will have a great many cases which he can dispose of 
in thirty minutes or an hour, and he would get his allowance of 
$5; and the general average would come up all right. If you 
allowed him further 8 on the order of the district 
attorney. that also might me a subject of abuse. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I am well aware of that fact; but I am 
well aware also of another fact, that, as an ordinary rule, the 
commissioners do not receive a compensation from the Govern- 
ment, under the law as it is now, of more than two or three hun- 
dred dollars per year, and the compensation has been so ridicu- 
lously small that it has been very difficult to get a lawyer who 
was really competent to perform the duties to accept the position 
of co: ioner, 

Iagree with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that 
there should be a salary attached to these positions, and that the 
number of commissioners should be very largely reduced; butit 
seems to me it would be very unjust in these cases where there 
is necessarily required on the part of the Government an exam- 
ination extending over a number of days, without which exami- 
nation it would be impossible to present the case toa grand jury 
in order to perfect an indictment—in such cases it woald be 
Tay unjust to limit the commissioner to so small a compensa- 

on. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. There is no doubt that there may be ex- 
ceptional cases, but our examination shows that in the 2,600 
cases that were before one commissioner in Massachusetts—who 
seemed to do all the commissioners’ business for some reason, 
hy some arrangement between the marshals and deputy-mar- 
shals and himself. although there were eighteen commissioners 
in that State—there were only two or three cases of the kind 
mentioned by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LOCKWOOD 
which would require more than a day’s services on the part o 
the commissioner. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Take the case there in Boston, of the Mav- 
erick Bank. If that case was properly investigated *before a 
United States commissioner, he certainly could not do it in one 
day; and no United States attorney would attempt to pens that 
case toa grand jury for indictment without a preliminary ex- 
amination of some character. In theordinary cases of bank fail- 
ures he would not attempt to present the matter to a grand jury 
without such an examination before the commissioner, so as to 
avoid any technical errors that might be developed in the prose- 
cution of the case. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. With regard to the commissioner in 
Boston, of whom I am speaking, he had from January, 1884, to 
January, 1892, a total of 2,532 cases, or an average of 316+ per 
year. The 8 fee charged for each case was 816.51 and the 
average amount allowed by the Comptroller was $8.63. He had 
charged twice as much, under his construction of the fee bill, as 
the Attorney-General and the Comptroller’s department of the 


Treasury were willing to allow him, and theyclaim they allowed 
everything he was entitled to under a proper construction of the 
fee bill. And it is due to the Attorney-Generals of the United 


States, for the last eight or ten yearsat least, and toevery officer 
of the Comptroller’s department of the Treasury, to say that 
they have done all in their power to correct the abuses that ex- 
ist all over the United States under this section. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Do you not think they have succeeded 
pretty well? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. They have notsucceeded to their satis- 
_ faction by any means, because it was at their instance that this 

resolution was offered, and this bill received the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and the Attorney-General, as going 
far to correct the abuses that exist under the present act. 

Mr. EVERETT. The gentleman’s statement relative to the 
Attorney-General's Office refers to previous cases. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes; the Attorney-Generals have been 
trying for several years to correct this abuse. It is due to the 
House to say that some of the United States courts have made 
rules to some extent looking to the correction of this abuse. 

But how did this commissioner in Massachusetts transact his 
business under this section? Letmeshowyou. Alluding tothe 
number of these arrests, we find that of these cases 207 were for 
violations of the internal-revenue laws. One hundred and eighty- 


six of these were compromised before him. Two hundred and 
fifty-six cases were for illegal registration. 

f these 256, 79 were sent to court, 74 were discharged by him, 
and in 103 no arrests were mide at all. They were simply for 
political purposes preceding elections. This commissioner held 
the incompatible offices of chief supervisor of elections for the 
State of Massachusetts, with several assistants, and also the office 
of United States commissioner. ` 

Mr. MERCER. What was his name? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. His name was Hallett; but perhaps I 
should not mention his name, because I am informed that he is 
dead. I only use it here to show the manner in which he, per- 
hapsnot more than others, was led to construe this provision of 
the bill differently from what the United States attorneys con- 
strued it, and to show how it can be abused by an improper con- 
struction of it, and what opportunities are allowed to the fee- 
maker if a commissioner chooses to embrace the opportunities 
offered him. 

Now, Hallet, the chief 1 of elections, would go across 
the room to Hallett, the United States commissioner, and inform 
Hallett, the United States commissioner, that John Jones, some- 
where in Massachusetts, had illegally registered. He may have 
been a banker having asummer residence there, or in other parts 
of the State, as in one instance a professor of a college who ha 

ned to live somewhere else during the summer months. Hal- 
ett, the commissioner, would take into consideration the infor- 
mation brought before him by Hallett, the chief supervisor of 
elections, and determine whether Hallett, the commissioner, had 
made out a prima facie case for the court, and to determine 
whether Hallett, the supervisor of elections, had presented such 
information as would justify Hallett, the commissioner, to issue 
the warrant. Hallett, the supervisor of elections, satisfied Hal- 
lett, the commissioner, that warrants ought to be issued in 79 of 
these cases, but when the hearing came before Hallett, the 
United States commissioner, Hallett, the supervisor of elections, 
failed to convince Hallett, the commissioner, that the men ought 
to be arrested, and there ore he did not issue his warrants in 
this number of cases. But inevery case Mr. Hallett, the United 
States commissioner, sent 5p to the Comptroller s Department 
at Washingtona bill of $4.15 for fees against the Government of 
the United States. 

Never issued a warrant at all, as I said, in these cases; simply 
walked from one side of the room, we are to presume, as super- 
visor of elections to consult himself as commissioner, a veritable 
Pooh-Bah, and in each case presented his bill for $4.15 against 
the Government. 

Mr. EVERETT. A consultation fee. 

Mr. MERCER. And all of this under the good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes; inthe good old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, where it is to be presumed that the laws are hon- 
ay enforced, if they are enforced anywhere in the United 

tates. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Where it is alleged that they were hon- 
estly enforced? 

r. WOLVERTON. Yes. 

Now, in one hundred and three of these cases, as I have said, 
no arrest was made at all. Informations were made by Mr. Hal- 
lett, the supervisor of elections, before Mr. Hallett, the United 
States commissioner, but on further consideration of the infor- 
mation so produced the warrants of arrest were not issued. 
Nevertheless the $4.15 in each case was charged up — the 
Government. A large part of the claim was pee and suit 
was brought before the courts in Boston, which decided that he 
was entitled to recover from the Government this amount, 

In seventy-four cases Mr. Hallett, the commissioner, did not 
believe Mr. Hallett, the supervisor of elections, had sufficient 
evidence, and so he discharged the parties. This illustratesthe 
abuses which prevailed in Massachusetts, and is likely one of 
many under existing laws. The fees claimed ji Mr. Hallett for 
services in these cases amounts to $41,801.38. he Government 
allowed him $21,864.73 and disallowed $19,936.65, for which he 
has sued the Government and recovered judgment for a part of 
the disallowed claim at least; because, under the ruling of the 
courts the mere pro forma approval of a bill by United States 
commissioners or of the clerks of the court gives them a prima 
facieklaim ba sta the Government, and suits were brought and 
judgments obtained in several instances, and there is litigation 
lá reference to the balance now going on. 

It is said by the accounting department that there was some 
defect in the cases stated for the consideration of the court, and 
you know how that affects a final determination of the court 
where the action is founded on a case stated. The above sum of 
$41,801.38 did not include $2,678.10 which he received on account 
of settlements in internal-revenue cases. So that the entire 
amount received by this commissioner in Bostonfrom the United 
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States was $24,542.83 for eight years or $3,067.85 a year. This | Mch. 14. Final recog. of Lillie V. E 
mmissi Boston, 


was not all the fees, however, co. oner received. As 
supervisor of elections he sent in a bill for one year alone of about 
$11,000, and the Government allowed him some $3,500, I believe. 
I think a suit has also been brought for the balance of that. So 
ou can see the amounts which have accrued in the way of fees 
y this construction of the law in this case, which may be only 
one of many similar cases. 
It is a curiosity, Mr. Speaker, to see just how he makes up the 


statements of $4.15, thus returned to the Government forservives 
rendered in each of these cases where he made no arrest and had 
no hearing, but only considered the case presented before him- 
It is a curiosity. It is made up as follows: 


self by himself. 


Another example, No. 265 of his docket, the costs amounted to 
$15. 85, and are as follows: 


Hearing and case sent up. 
Personal recognizance of deft. with surety, 7 fols., acks.. 05 
Acknowledgments, 25 cents eacgn .-..------2-2-2 2 +e eens 50 
Justification of surety.............. 10 
Swearing two witness es 20 
Order to pay two witnesses and copy. 25 
Swearing two witnesses to travel, etc. 20 
Filing five papers 50 
Returning proceedings, 6 fols 4 Dana -90 
Copies of process comp., 4 fols.; arrest, 3 fols.; summons, 2fols.—9fols. .90 
Serving OV sais, 2 0b 5 o-oo . ekana 15 
Making docket issued, joined, and testimony given 3.00 
15, 85 


United States, by Thomas J. Boynton, post-office inspector, vs. James H. 
Kane, for unla y using the United States mail to carry out a scheme to 
defraud at Boston: 


9. Dft. arrested; 


onard Wise, of Boston, 
(4 fols.. 60; acknl. of each, 25; 
lanch A. Smith with Annie D. 


„Burns (4 fols., 60; acknl. 
attie N. Little 


o 
4] 
88 
s 
* 
Q 
8 
— 
2 
R 
o 
k 


10. Hearing, wits. examined and case cont. to 5. 


1.20 


1.20 
1.20 
1.20 


with pert 4 m, 
as surety (4 fols., 60: acknl. of eac. * las of surety, 10). 
ry (4fols., 60; acknl 
omas (4 fols., 60; 
Recog. of Luella L. Bostwick with Nelson Bostwick, of Bos- 
fon; as surety (4 fols., 60; acknl. of each, 25; just. of surety, 
Heart and dfs.; sent up; final recog. of dtt., with Theo- 
dore Lutz, of Boston, as surety (7 fols., $1.05; acknowl. of 
each, 25; just. of surety, 10) 2. <2 22 an cne aa eke 
Final recog. of Agnes Anderson, with Horatio C. Barrett, of 
so od surety (7 fols., $1.05; acknl. of each, 25; just. of 
BUSORY 10) sono as cia geen} eaeqeners ean T A 
Final recog. of Mai 


1.20 
Mch. 14. 


1,6 


1.6 


neoehuEspedsadisotcsbowban cd User tan een SN E E S ae 1.6 
Final recog. of Luella L. Bostwick, with Nelson Bostwick, of 
Bonon, a surety (7 fols., €1.05; acknl. of each, 25; just. of 
r e ncaseecesasetsseesweaeee 
Final recog. of Carlotta Wiliiamson, with Leonard Wise, of 
Boston, as surety (7 fols.. $1.05; acknl. of each B; just. of 


MOCO FON rats ace eathipiendans wee tap bddbns bene gnuncers at de 
Fina 2 


1.65 


1.65 


1.65 


with Annie E. Thompson, of 
as surety (7 fols., 1.05; ackni. of each, 25; just. of 
n LO E NEET EE S S 81. 65 
Final recog. of Blanch A. Smith, with Annie D. Smith, of Bos- 
3 as surety (7 fols., 1.05; acknl. ot each, 25; just, of surety, 
) 


Final personal recog. of Hattie N. Little (7 fols., 1.05; ack., 25) 1,30 
Final personal recog. of T. J. Boynton (7 fols., 1.05; ack., 25).. 1.30 
Final personal recog. W. S. Emery (7 fols., 1.05; ack., 25) 1. 
Final al recog. D. L. Nulton (7 fols., 1.05; ack.. 25 $ 


person: 
Final personal recog. Geo. B. Thomas (7 fols., 1.05; ack., 25)..> 1.30 
Warrant to commit James E. Hall, $1 1 — 1.00 
Entering return, 1 fol., 15 
Administering oath to Lillie Edgins, Agn n. 
Treworgy, M L. Burns, Hattie N. Little. Luella L. Bost- 
wick, Carlotta Williamson, Blanch A. Smith, James E. Hall, 
W. S. rien George B. Thomas, D. L. Nulton, and T. J. 
Boynton, witnesses for United States 
Order to pay Lillie, Agnes, Mary, Hattie, Luella, Carlotta, and 


Order to ag — 


6 fols 
ue joined, and test given... 


Now, it would take a great deal of ingenuity, it seems to me, 
on the part of the most astute lawyer to figure out of that fee 
bill $4.15, for no services whatever rendered, and make up the 
taxation of fees in the two other cases. In one case $58.15 were 
taxed up and the docket showed only three hearings. There were 
103 cases of that same kind, as covered by the first docket entry, 
where there was no arrest and no service rendered, except the 
mere information which Mr. Hallett made before Mr. Hallett. 

Mr. RAY. You made up your minds that this was a case 
where the law was abused, did you not? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Now, is not the just conclusion this, that you are 
seeking, by changing the law to prevent the possibility of abuses 
of this kind by working great hardship on the great mass of 


Government officials? The cases where the law has been abused 
are very few indeed. 
Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Not at all. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. I would say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ray] that this instanceof abuse in Massachusetts, to 
which our attention was directed particularly, is not the only 
one; but the abuse of this fee bill by commissioners of the 
United States and the practice of fee-making by them is com- 

lained of as existing toa greater or less extent all over the 

nited States; and there are cases in Georgia and in Alabama 
where the marshals and commissioners have combined together 
and abused legal process perhaps to a greater extent than pre- 
vails in Massachusetts. 

Mr. RAY. Conceding that to be the fact, could not there be 
some provision put in this bill by which an honest official, who 
spends several days in investigating a case, could be paid for his 
porvoon and receive proper compensation upon the certificate of 
a judge 

r. WOLVERTON. In reply to the gentleman, I would say 
that I can see no objection to such a provision, or what is better, 
the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary [Mr. CULBERSON]. There is a bill now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary looking to the making it asal- 
aried office. The cases are so numerous where the hearing occu- 
pies only a few minutes, or at most an hour, that the fees re- 
ceived in the cases that require but little attention ought to 
compensate the commissioner for a case now and then which 
requires a greater length of time. 

s Mr, RAY. So you think in the end he would get his just 
ues? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I think in the end the commissioners 
will get their full dues, > 

I would say that this same abuse prevails in my own State 
in some cases. Complaint has been made of commissioners in 
Illinois and other States of the continuances of hearings by com- 
missioners in order to enable the commissioner to get his $5 
a day, and to pay witness fees to his friends and the friends of 
the marshal, to testify 3 they kno nothing about 
for the sake of receiving witness fees and mileage, 5 cents a 
mile coming and going. The abuse prevails all over the country. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. That is the natural tendency 
of the fee system? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EVERETT. Have the committee made any investiga- 
tion in the same direction as this in other States? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. A committee 5 for the same 

urpose by the Fifty-first Congress, of which committee I be- 
eve the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] is the only mem- 
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ber now serving in this Congress, made an extended examina- 
tion into this question, not only in the Boston ease, but in cases 
in Alabama, Georgia, and different States of the South, where 
they found instances where they would arrest men at the seat of 
government, as they did in Boston, and by twenty or more 
commissioners, and go to a far corner of the State, 250 miles, 
the officer getting 5 cents pet mile up and 5 cents a mile back, 
or 10 back if he brought the prisoner, bringing him across the 
whole length of the State for the sake of making fees against 
the Government; and not only that, butcompelling the witnesses 
to come, and his bail to come, subjecting the defendants to great 
hardships; and in one instance,I believe, they developed the 
fact that a combination existed between the defendant, the wit- 
nesses, the marshal, and the commissioner, by which even the 
bail were arrested, when they got half-way home, and brought 
more justify, because of some misstatements as to their quali- 
cations. 

Mr. EVERETT. And the distances are greaterin the South- 
ern States than they are in Massachusetts, so the abuse would 
be greater. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. 

Mr.OATES. With the gentleman’s permission, I bear wil- 
ling testimony to the facts as he has stated them, and I will state 
that there have been even greater abuses, and the measure the 
gentleman is advocating is as milda way of treating these abuses 
as is at all effectual. In fact this measure might be made more 
extreme. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. We meant to remedy this as far as we 
could at this time, and to call the attention of Congress to the 
fact that some further remedy and restriction should be 
in order to correct these abuses. II anyone will look at the tes- 
timony, which will be found in connection with the report, No. 
1966 of the ity pon Congress, and then will look at the tes- 
timony, which is much more voluminous, accompanyin re- 
port made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], I think 
anyone will be satisfied that this bill is very mild, as the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] states, and that there 
should be even more restraint than this bill as amended will im- 


Now, the next section, the fourth section of this bill, which 
proposes to amend section 1014 of the Revised Statutes, relates to 
an abuse that has existed and now exists in all the States, of 
arresting a person charged with an offense against the United 
States in one tof the State, generally at the seat of govern- 
ment, and se æ marshal past other commissioners, who have 
jurisdiction of the case also, and bringing the defendant through 
the whole State to this one commissioner for a hearing, to give 
bail, to be bound over to court or committed, instead of taking 
him, as the laws generally require, to the nearest competent 
officer to give him a proper hearing. 

There is, perhaps, as much or moreabuse by the marshalsand 
deputy marshals under this section- than by commissioners un- 
der section 847. A provision was inserted in the sundry civil 

ropriation bill in the last Congress providing that if a mar- 
thal or officer N of a warrant violated the provision 
in the appropriation bill which required him totake theoffender 
to the nearest officer having jurisdiction, that he should forfeit 
all mileage. The section,as we have amended it here, provides 
that he shall take the offender, or the alleged offender, who may 
in any instance be innocent, to the nearest officer having juris- 
diction of such offenses, to give him a hearing and have him 
committed to prison if he can not give bail, admitted to bail, or 
discharged, as the facts may ernie 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me just there, I 
have very recently, within the last ten days, had information 
from my State of several cases where officers have arrested 
alleged offenders against the liquor laws, 130 miles from Mont- 
gomery, arrested them upon warrants obtained from a commis- 
sioner at Montgomery, and although there are judges and offl- 
cers of ability g to hear these cases, they have carried them 
all the way to Montgomery to be investigated, and about one out 
of sitet ten has been bound over and the others found tobe guilt- 
less and discharged. 

Mr. CULBERSON. They are not entitled to get any pay for 
that service. 

Mr. OATES. They have been rendering accounts for it. 

; Mr. CULBERSON. The law passed at the last Congress pro- 
TE expressly that they shall not be paid for any services of 
t sort. 

Mr. OATES. Is my friend aware of the fact that this law, 
which is intended to make them take the arrested party before 
the nearest officer to save expense, has received a construction, 
first, in the Treasury Department by one of the accounting of- 
ficers, which has been subsequently approved by the Attorney- 
— who holds that it is in the retion of the arresting 

cer 


Mr. CULBERSON. The law expressly declares that if an of- 
ficer who arrests an alleged offender shall carry him beyond any 
officer who has jurisdiction of the offense, that no pay shall be 
allowed, and how the Attorney-General can construe astatute so 
plain as that as to vest discretion in the officer I can not see. 

Mr. OATES. Iam so much in accord with the opinion given 
by ap EEEN from Texas that I gave an opinion before this ses- 

on gan last spring to some people interested in this matter. 
I stated that that was the law, yet this construction has come 
along since, and runs contrary to that opinion. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. These four amendments suggested b 
the Committee on the Judi were embodied in four bills, as 
stated, at the last session of Congress, and were passed unani- 
mously by this House, but it was so late in the session that it was 
fearad they would not be reached in the Senate and they were 
not. This fourth section, to amend section 1014, was included 
in the appropriation bill on the suggestion of the chairman of 
the Committes on the Judiciary, because it was needed to meet 
just this kind of abuse. We have inserted the amendment here 
to section 1014, because I do not think legislation in appropria- 
tion bills is advisable at any time. I do not think it isa good 
practice. 

Mr. LYNCH. It seems to me that section 1014, as found in 
this bill, will not cure the defect, or prevent the abuse of which 
you complain, because it does not provide where the process 
shall issue, whether in the county where the offense was com- 
mitted or where the defendant resides. It says that the arrest 
shall be made where he may be found. That is very indefinite. 

ae CULBERSON. You could hardly arrest him anywhere 
else. 

Mr. LYNCH. The process should be issued in the count; 
where the offense is committed. > 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is where the warrant issues. 

Mr. LYNCH. It does not provide that. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is the law now. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is the law now. 

Mr. LYNCH. Under the amendments of last Congress? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Let me ask the gentleman in charge of 
this bill whether it is a fact, as I have understood, that the 
Committee on the J a have under consideration a bill to 
abolish the present United States commissioners, all of them, 
and appoint new commissioners upon salaries? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Ido not know that there is any such 
bill before the committee. I understand, however, that such a 
bill has been introduced. 

Mr. CULBERSON. There is no bill before the committee to 
abolish the United States commissioners; none whatever; but 
there isa bill before the committee to change the system of pay- 
ing commissioners, marshals, and district attorneys. That pill 
has been referred to a subcommittee, and we hope to make a re- 
port upon it to this Congress. . 

Mr. KWOOD. As I understand, United States commis- 
sioners can now be appointed without limit by the judges, and 
the result following upon that is that in the larger cities thereare 
a great many United States commissioners. Now, I agree fully 

th the purposes of this bill except as to cases in which hard- 
sip may be worked. You say here, Taken before the nearest 
United States commissioner.” Now, in important cases that 
might not be the proper course to follow, in my judgment, be- 
cause the nearest commissioner might be a perfectly worthless 
fellow, entirely unfit to go on with an important examination. 

There is where the trouble has grown up from the 8 
ment of commissioners who were not fit to be commissioners, 
and who were in league with the marshals to work up fees 
against. the Government, whereas men who were fit and compe- 
tent to be commissioners would not issue warrants except in 
proper cases. Yet their fees are to be fixed by the rule which 
applies to those who are guilty of these abuses. The marshal 
will always go to the commissioner who fs in sympathy with 
him, instead of toa man who may perhaps be more competent. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Whatwould the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I would wipe out all the commissioners 
and have a new deal. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That we can not do in this bill. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. No; but it seems to me that this bill is 
only a mere skirmish on the outside of the main subject. 

r. RAY. Let me suggest to my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Lock woop} whether the best way to get rid of the evil of 
which he complains, the existence of a great many unfit and 
worthless commissioners, would not be to compel the taking of 
eriminals before those fellows, thus bringing out the fact that 
they are unfit? In that way measures could be set on foot toget 
rid of them. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Well, that would be a pretty hard way of 
doing it. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. The presumption is that the judges will 
8 4 


eo I roper. men as co ers. 
r. LOCKWOOD. That is the supposition, but the fact does 


not always agree with it. 
Mr. MALLORY. There is a bill now pending for the ap- 
era of United States commissioners, instead of by the 
es. 


r. LOCKWOOD. I think that either the President or the 
artment of Justice should have the appointment, and then 
would give those commissioners power sufficient so that they 
could discharge these people; and not drag innocent witnesses 
from one end of a State to another. 
Mr. WOLVERTON. I think that every member of this 


House, bid io rag if he is a lawyer, will reeognize the fact that ments now, I say we 
t 


abuses in his own distriet under every section of the stat- 
utes that this bill proposes to correct; and while the bill may 
not be all that is desirable, I feel satisfied it will prove a great 
saving to the Government. I will state that we asked the Comp- 
troller and the Attorney-General: to revise these fee bills, and 
they started in to doit, but they found it vas a larger job than they 
had anticipated; and, after waiting a long time, we finally re- 
ported this bill as a means of temporarily restraining these im- 
proper charges against the Government. 

- Mr. RAY. Is It not true that this bill was reported to the 
House from the Judiciary Committee unanimously? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It is. There was not a dissenting voice 
in the committee. The bill has the approval of the Attorney- 
General and also of the First Comptroller and of the expert 
clerksin his department. 

The SPH Is there any amendment to the bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No, sir. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed: and read a third time; 
anc being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY: BRIDGE. BILL. 


Mr. GEARY (when: the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
was called. Mr:Speaker,I call up the bill H. R. 3289) to autho- 
rize the New Yorkand New Jersey Bridge Company to construct. 
and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between New 
Vork City and the State of New Jersey. 

The bill wasread. Anamendmentrecommended by the com- 
mittee was-read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word provided.” in line 83, down to and including 
the word void. inline 84, and insert: “and. 

of this act; aud said company or co: 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, there was an amendment. to 
that bill agreed upon and settled between myself and the 8 
man from California [Mr. GEARY] Who has called up the this 
morning, but [find that that amendment, in my own handwrit- 

, has been torn off from the bottom. 
. DUD . If the, gentleman will indicate the amend- 
ment we will put itin. 

Mr. WARNER. I will explain what it was, although, asI 
kept no copy, leaving the original in possession of the commit- 
tee, I shall not be able to give the precise words. 

The amendment as it now reads provides for an expenditure 
of $250,000 during the first year after the construction is com- 
menced and. $1,000,000 thereafter. The clause then follows: 
„Otherwise this act shall be null and void.” As it now reads 
there might be a question whether the otherwise referred 
simply to the bridge not being cumpleted within ten years or 
whether ths referred to all of the conditions not having been com- 

ied with. 

p Inasmuch as the arrangement under which the amendment 
was originally proposed by me referred to the bill as it stood, 
and as it stood the word otherwise“ would apply to all of the 
conditions. The gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY], in 
charge ofthe matter, rg pith with myself that it was not improper 
that all doubt should removed by inserting after the word 
“otherwise” adash and explanatory words about like these: that 
is, unless the construction.of said bridge shall be commenced, 
proceeded with, and ees within the time and at the rate 
pome for, this act be null and void.” It is that clause, 

ir, which has been torn off and which. this paper shows was 
originally there, by the caret with the lines running down to 
the place where the tear has removed the rest of the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. GEARY. Now, Mr. Speaker, this amendment as offered, 
is the amendment sent by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] and adopted by us; and he then said that with that 
amendment he was satisfied with this bill. Two or three days 
afterward he asked for the bill and wanted to add these words. 
He came over and talked about it; and asl understoodfrom him, 
he and I agreed that the change suggested would add no weight 
whatever to the amendment. Now, that has not.been taken off 
with-any intention to prevent the gentleman from getting all 
the security he may imagine necessary. Now, I understood 
that it was not agreeable, that it was not nece because I 
thought so I withdrew it. You need not get lad - 
dressing Mr. Sesame lover the matter; it you want those amend- 

accept the amendments; but my under- 
standing was you did not thinksuch anamendment necessary. 

Mr. WARNER. Then I ask first that they accept the amend- 
ment. And I state that the gentleman is mistaken. As a mat- 
ter of actual fact the gentleman asked me hurriedly. to give my, 
views as to a.certain proposition which he dictated and I wrote 
down. I told him that in that respect it was satisfactory to me, 
but that I would call his attention the next morning to matters 
that struck me as being necessary to be inserted. IL did so. He 
then brought me, for the first time, after the meeting of his 
committee, the clause which has just been read. I endeavored to 
get a copy of that. I was unable to do so. I do not it to the 
gentleman; but Lam explaining the circumstances. It was not 
until several days afterward that finally he brought me à copy. 

J pointed out to him just what I have pointed out to the House 
this morning, that there might be a. misunderstanding which, 
instead of ing that amendment a goon thing for the bill, 
would. really make it a better thing for the promoters of this 
bridge. He agreed with me that there could be no objection to 
inserting the words which would make plain the object. of. the 
amendment. I then and there wrote upon the amendment the 
words which, since they have passed. into his possession, have 
been torn off. I accept the Ue ag rece to incorporate in the 
amendment the words which dictate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up his amend- 

ment. 

Mr. WARNER (dictating to the Clerk) 

Insert after 3 . the words "that is, —— the actual 
construction of Shall commenced, 
pleted within the time and. ab the rate above provided for — 5 
a I leave the House to decide what they want to do with this 
bill. 

Mr. GEARY. Mr: Speaker, I have: reported this bill to the 
House from the Committee on Commerce: It does not concern 
my le; and I have no interest in its passage or its defeat. 
After Mr. WARNER made his objection the other day, I met him 
late in the afternoon and said to him: “I supposed this bill was 
agreeable to everybody in New York; it was so represented to 
the committee by different interests.” This amendment was 
then suggested by the gentleman [Mr. WARNER] and the amend- 
ment was approved of by me, and the bill sent back to this House 
from that committee. Afterward, the bill having been here two 
or three days—no attempt made to passit—he gust this addi- 
tional matter—wrote it on the bill, which he in his desk, 
not in mine, I having sent it over the day before 

Mr. WARNER rose. 

Mr: GEARY. Did you not have it at all? 

Mr. WARNER. T never had it except when it was handed to 
me with that amendment written upon it: you had it in your 
session; I never had it from the very moment when the ori 
matter was submitted tome. And I want to say that the gen- 
tleman is incorrect in stating that that amendment was agreed 
to by me and submitted to the committee. It is an amendment 
which was drawn by the commit ee, and which I never saw until 
after the committee had adjourned for that morning. And it 
was beeause, not of any question as to what was d to, but 
as to the phraseoiogy Say Gatien that agreement should be carried 
out, that I tried to find the gentleman for several days after- 
ward. When he did appear [asked him for the bill. Ib was not 
in my desk; he had had it; he brought it tome. Icalled hisatten- 
tion to the matter; he agreed with me, as I understood; and in 
aay case he handed me the bill for the purpose. I wrote in the 
bill the words I have dictated to the Clerk, as well as I could re- 
member them, indicating their place, and it turns up with the 
words torn off this morning, 

Mr. GEARY. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York is mistaken. That bill was in his own on, because 
I went to that desk and took it out and left the bill with the gen- 
tleman, and did not see it at all myself afterwards until this 
morning. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. Isent 
a page to ask the gentleman for the bill, and the page came back 
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to me with the word that the gentleman would bring it to me 


himself. But he did not, 

Mr. GEARY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will state the facts to be 
that I took the bill and gave it to the gentleman; went to that 
desk over there; got it out and left it on his desk. You (refer- 
ring to Mr. WARNER) had the bill in your pee nearly all 
the day, and I think all of it, because I said I was going out of 
the Capitol and would not probably return here. Afterwards 
you called attention to the advisability of making the change 
which you had written on the bill, and I, sitting at that desk, 
or at your desk, discussed with you the necessity for it, and 
came to the conclusion that you yourself did not deem it neces- 
sary to insert it in the bill. 

ow, my statement is just as good as yours, I submit to the 
House, and they can decide it. ter we had agreed that it was 
not necessary, because I believe you did not regard it as neces- 
2 I myself took it off, and that bill has been in the possession 
of the House ever since. 

Now, I do not care about your amendment. I have been wil- 
ling, as far as I had authority to do so, toaccept any amendment 
offered by anybody that would protect the parties, the Govern- 
ment,and the State. The gentleman will not deny that. 

Mr. WARNER. You have alwaysprofessed it, sir. 

Mr. GEARY. I have so stated; and I understood that the gen- 
tleman did not regard this matter as necessary. 

Now, I do not care about the bill; it is not one of mine. It is 
a matter in which I have nopersonal interest. I am notwilling 
that the gentleman from New York shall endeavor to impress 
upon this House the idea that I have been guilty of any inten- 
tion of misleading him or anybody else, or that I have purposely 
done something that did mislead him. I do not wantany reflec- 
tions of that character to be made upon me by the gentleman 
from New York or b anybody else. 

Mr. WARNER. Tue ‘gentleman from New York” will not 
make any reflections whatever. But the facts are as I have 
stated them, as shown by the gentleman's own statement. These 
words were put in the bill by an understanding with the gentle- 
man himself. The bill has not been in my possession. have 
not seen it until this morning, when it turns up with these words 
torn off. 

That is all I desire to say. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. é 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, let us have the 
amendment read as it will stand if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York is adopted. 
; The amendment as 8 to be amended was read, as fol- 

ows: 

Strike out, in line 83, all after the word Provided. and insert: 

“And within two years after the passage of this act; andsaid company or 
companies shall expend within the first year after construction has com- 
menced, as herein uired, not less than $250,000, and in each year thereafter 
not less than 81.000. 0% in the actual construction of the work of said bridge. 
which shall be Tayor to the Secretary of War, and the said bridge shall 
be completed wit! ten years from the commencement of the construction 
of the same as herein required; otherwise, that is. unless the actual con- 
struction of said bridge shall be commenced, 8 with, and completed 
within the time and rate aboye provided for, this act shall be null void. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to en d and read a 
third time; and being engrossed it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GEARY a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. UPDEGRAFF, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. RussEtLof Georgia, for two weeks after Monday next, 
on account of important business. 

CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Accounts. This committee recommends the 
adoption of a substitute for a resolution referred to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the resolution of Mr. 
STALLINGS, respectfully report that they have examined into and consid- 
ered the same, and offer the following substitute and recommend its pas- 


sage: 
“ Resolved, That one of the thirty-six clerks to the comittees of the House 
during the sessions provided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial a 
ropration bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, be, and is hereby, 2 
owed and assigned forthe present Congress to the Committee on Education; 


“ Resolved, That the pay of said clerk shall begin from the time such clerk 
entered upon the discharge of his duties, which shall be ascertained and evi- 
denced by the certificate of the chairman of the committee.” 


The original resolution is as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Education be, and is hereby, authorized 


toemploy a clerk for the sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, such employ- 
cn lg en Tron August 21, 1893, to be paid 80 per day, as other — Ae 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I will state that there are sixteen of 
the clerks, provided for in the appropriation bill of last year, who 
are ned. This report assigns one of those clerks to the 
Committee on Education.- I move the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 

r. SIMPSON. I want to ask the gentleman a question for 
information. 

Mr. RUSK. I will withdraw the demand for the previous ques- 
tion, in order to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Do these clerks draw pay before they are as- 
signed to duty? 

Mr. RUSK. They draw pay from the time they enter upon 
their duties. 

Mr.SIMPSON. They draw pay when they are assigned to duty 
on a committee? 

Mr. RUSK. Yes, 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understand this resolution says they shall 
draw Tey fron the Ist of August? 

Mr. RUSK. No, that was the original proposition, in place of 
which a substitute is offered by which we designate one of the 
clerks already appropriated for, instead of a clerk to be paid out 
of the contingent fund. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. RUSK, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, for the further consideration of bills on 
the Union Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2650) providing for the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of public documents, with 
Mr. DOCKERY in the chair. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I moved tostrike 
out sections 62 to 73, inclusive. I have conferred with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] in regard to those 
sections, and I find that only sections 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, and 69 re- 
late to the new offices proposed to be created by this bill. I 
therefore withdraw the motion which I made yesterday, to strike 
out all the sections mentioned, and move to strike out only sec- 
tion 62; but I ask unanimous consent that that motion shall ap- 
piy alo to sections 63, 66, 67, 68, and 69. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s motion, to strike out 
section 62, is pending. The Chair understands the gentleman 
now to ask unanimous consent that the motion to strike out ap- 
* to the other sections mentioned. 

r. FITHIAN. To sections 63, 66, 67, 68, and 69 also. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chiirman, I do not 
object toit. On the other hand, I state that those sections are 
the sections which create and deal with the contemplated new 
officers, and inasmuch as there seems to be opposition to the 
provision in that respect, I consent that those sections may be 
stricken out, on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


FITHIAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is that the motion to strike 
out apply to those sections. 

Mr CĦARDSON of Tennessee. I understand that, and I 
notonly agree that it may apply to those sections, but that the 
may go out of the bill, in order that every part of the bill whic 
relates to this new officer may go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to that request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now suggest to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] that the other suctions 
be read by the Clerk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I see no use in reading 
them again, because there is no controversy over them now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They were read lastnight 
and printed in the RECORD this morning. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Sections 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, and 69 are the sec- 
tions covered by my motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion submitted 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN] to strike out the 
sections which he has indicated. 5 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore proceeding further, I move to strike out section 64, which 
is BA gee were) in the sections which the gentleman from Illinois 
has included in his motion, and insert the substitute which I 
had printed in the RECORD this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 64 has not been read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I know it has not been 
toaa, and I want it read now, so as to make my motion to strike 

t out. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 64. The superintendent of documents is also charged with the sale of 
blic documents, except as herein otherwise provided; and all documents 
therto published for sale by other offices of the Government shall be turned 
over to him. He is hereby authorized to sell any publication of the Govern- 
ment at cost, as estimated by the Public Printer, and based upon printing 
from stereotyped plates, excepting old and rare volumes, which shall be 
sold at an G tria penn value, to be determined by the superintendent of docu- 
ments, the Public Printer, and the Librarian of C. , acting as a com- 
mission for this se; but only one copy of any document shall be sold 
to the same in ual, except: in the case of libraries or eek BY 
which additional copies are desi for separate departments thereof. 
moneys received from the sale of documents shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury monthly and placed to the credit of the general fund for public printing. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
section I offer asa substitute for the section just read, changes 
that section so as to make it apply to the superintendent of docu- 
ments now in the Interior Department instead of the officer con- 
templated in the new section of the bill. I ask to have read the 
substitute which I offer, and which appears on page 2741 of the 
RECORD this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 64. The superintendent of documents is hereby authorized to sell 
at cost any public document in his c , the distribution of which is not 
00. 
oo 8 the same person, ine ilbraries or schools by 
which additional copies are desired for separate departments thereof; and 
whenever any oficer of the Government having in his charge documents pub- 
lished for sale shall desire to be relieved of the same, he is hereby autho: 
to turn them over to the superintendent of documents, who s. receive 
and sell them under the provisions of this section. All moneys received from 
thesale of documents shall be covered into the Treasury quarterly and placed 
to the credit of the general fund for public printing, and the superintendent 
of documents shall report annually the number of copies of each and every 
document sold by him, and the price of the same. He shall also report an- 
nually the number of documents received by him and the disposition made 
0 e 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the super- 
intendent of documents named in this section, of course, applies 
to that officer now in the Interior Department, and who has been 
there for many years; but, in order to obviate any question that 
may arise, inasmuch as in one section stricken out another super- 
intendent of documents is mentioned, I move to amend the sub- 
stitute by adding in the first line, after the words “ superin- 
tendentof documents,” the words “in the Interior Department.” 
Then it will show very clearly that it means the present officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that amendment will 
be considered and agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The object of this section 
as I offered it is simply to give an opportunity to persons to se- 
cure documents that they desire to pay for. they want them, 
ny can 82 to the officer and buy such as he has on hand. 

r. PICKLER. Why make a restriction that no one shall be 
able to obtain more than one copy? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is to provon specula- 
tion. We did not want to leave an opportunity for a second- 
hand bookseller to go there and buy a whole stock and open 
store, but we desire to make them go as far as they possibly can. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does not the gentleman think that this is 
too restrictive. Suppose a member of Congress wants to buy a 
dozen volumes, why shall he not have the privilege of distribut- 
ing them among his constituents. I suppose you wanted to pre- 
vent speculation in large lots being purchased? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iam perfectly willing if the gentleman will 
say not to exceed a dozen. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iam perfectly willing to 
insèrt after the designation that they shall not be sold to the 
same persons, except libraries or schools for which additional 
copies are desired now, the words or members of Congress.” 
I will agree to that. 

Mr. PICKLER. I will accept that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that would cover 
what the gentleman desires. After the word“ thereof” add the 
words dor members of Congress on line 6. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would it not be better to make it to ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment officials?” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not think so. They 
can get them printed on their requisition if they need them. 

The B The Clerk will now report the substitute 
as modified. 


The substitute as modified was read. 

Mr. PICKLER. One more question. I see in the third line 
of the section, ‘‘All documents hitherto published for sale by 
other officers of the Government shall be turned over to him.” 
Does that include any of those volumes in the basement about 
which we have heard so much here? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You are now reading the 
text of the bill for which I have offered this substitute. The 
words you read do not appear in the substitute. 

Mr. PICKLER. I did not know that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will say to the gentle- 
man, however, that it does not include those books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is an amendment admissible now? 

gee CHAIRMAN. One amendment to the substitute is in 
order. 
eek CLARK of Missouri. I desire to offer an amendment, 

en. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 64 by adding the words: 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent of documents, within thirty days 
after the 8 of this act, to prepare a catalogue of the hundreds of 
thousands of volumes now held in reserye and unavailable for distribution, 
and which catalogue shall be made accessible to all Senators, Representa- 
tives and Delegates; and he shall 8 and every sort ot book and 
document equally among Senators, Representatives, and egates.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iask my friend to with- 
hold his amendment, because I have a section which covers that 
yay point, and much more are I think. 

r. CLARK of Missouri. All right, then. 
TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman withholds hisamendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the modified substitute 

offered by tie gentleman from Tennessee. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


session of Congress, prepare and publish a comprehensive index of public 
documents, begi: with the Fifty-second Co „ upon such plan as 
shall beapproved by the Joint Committee on Printing; and the Public ter 


shall, immediately upon its publication, deliver to a copy of each and 
every document printed by the Government Printing Office; and the head of 
each of the Executive De ments, Bureaus, and offices of the Government 
shall deliver to him a copy of each and every document issued or published 
by such Department, Bureau, or office not confidential in its character. He 
shall also prepare and print in one volume a consolidated index of Congres- 
sional ‘documents, and shall index such single volumes of documents as the 
Joint Committee on Printing shall direct. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to strike out of 
section 65 all after the word character,” in line 12. I do that 
because it relates to the preparation of a consolidated index by 
the new officer that was contemplated, under the direction of the 
joint committee, and that will not be needed as the bill stands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire tocall the attention of 
the gentleman in charge of this bill to one more point in connec- 
tion with this section. It mentions the Fifty-second Congress 
but I think it should mention also the Fifty-third Congress, an 
that (a point which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
was intending to reach) these things should be attended to 
within 30 days from the approval of this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It begins with the Fifty- 
second Congress, but it gos on through the Fifty-third and 
thereafter. It begins with the Fifty-second Congress because 
there is a catalogue for the Congresses prior to that. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I suppose that will reach the point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 70. All documents at present remaining in charge of the several Ex- 
ecutive Departments, Bureaus, and offices of the Government not required 
for official use shall be delivered to the superintendent of documents, and 
hereafter all public documents accumulating in said eee Bureaus, 
and ofices not needed for official use shall annually turned over to the 
superintendent of documents for distribution or sale. The Secretary and 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Clerk and Doorkeeper of the 
House shall cause an invoice to be made of all books stored in and about the 
Capitol other than those belonging to the 1 of members of Congress 
and 8 and to the Senate library; and all such documents, unless or- 
dered to be retained by the chairmen of committees by which they have been 
stored, shall betransferred to the superintendent of documents for distri- 
bution and sale, as provided in this act, and such invoicing and transfer 
shall be made annually hereafter. 

Where, in the division among Senators, Representatives, and Delegates of 
extra copies of documents printed for the use of Congress, there shall be a 
remainder beyond the number of 25 to each House of Congress, the sur- 
p beyond 2% shall be turned over by the superintendents of the fold- 

ng rooms to the superintendent of documents for distribution and sale 
by him under the provisions of this law. All documents delivered to the 
superintendent of documents from accumulations thereof in the Executive 
Departments, or received from officers of the two Houses, shall be distrib- 
uted by bim. first to public and school libraries for the purpose of complet- 
ing broken sets; second, to public and school libraries that have not Brack 
supplied with any portion of such sets; and, third, to other parties, which 
persons and libraries shall be named to him by Senators. Representativ: 
and Delegates in Con; ; and in this distribution the superintendent o 
documents shall see that as far as possible an equal allowance is made to 
each member of Congress. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out that section, because it also relates to work by the 
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new officer that was contem: 

amendment which will be 

morning's RECORD, and which F ask to have ž 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out section 70 and substitute in tts place three sections, as follows 


ted, and in lieu of it I offer the 
und printed on 2625 of this 


y the eee respectively of the bars s ae 


member of 


of the folding rooms 

tions thus put to hiscredit: Provided, That before said apportionment is 
made copies of any of these documents desired for the use of committees of 
the Senate or House shall be delivered to the chairmen of such committees: 
And provided further, That 4 popes of each and all leather-bound docuw- 
ments shall be reserved and carefully stored, to be used hereafter insupply- 

ing deficiencies in the Senate and House libraries caused by wear or loss. 
“Seo, 69. All documents at present remaining inchargeof the several Ex- 
bureaus, and offices of the Government not. required 
superintendent of documents, and 
in said Departments, bureaus, 


f a ean eeng Congress, 
o e ouse o: 

surplus tendents of the 
folding-rooms to the su 

by him under the pro 


plied with rah ion of such sets: and third, to „ Whi 5 

dons and sates sal be eee 

egates ; super - 

Es shail nee that as as an equal allowance is made to each 
member of Congress. 


in the vaults which do not belong tothe quotas of members. 
Mr. PICKLER. Who makes this distribution? : 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is to be made the 
Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and by the Clerk 
and Doorkeeper of the House, they first to cause a ue 
to be made of these documents in order that members may see 
what we have, and then eg tee directed to make the distribu- 
tion. Senators and bers, giving each onean cs 
number of documents and as near as may be of equal value. 
distribution is provided for in the manner that gentlemen have 
claimed it ought to be made, that is Pa our own officers, rather 
than by the new clerk contemplated the bill. What I have 


just applies to section 68. 
The next section provides that documents remaining in charge 
of the several Executive Departmentsand bureausof Govern- 


ment, not required for their official use, shall be delivered to 
the su tendent of documents (in the Interior Department of 
course), and shall be disposed of by him; the object being to get 
rid of perpus of documents in the artments whieħ 

accumulated from time to time, and which are not needed 
there. The next section provides for the distribution of the re- 
mainder after the division has been made among members. 

Mr. PICKLER. The language of section 69 offered by the 

entleman provides, as I gather from the re 
1 shall be turned over to the superintendent ‘‘ for dis- 
tribution or sale.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That section provides a 
manner of disposing of the surplus which will remain after the 
distribution pro rata among Members and Senators, 

For instance, let us assume that 2.000 copies of a document are 

ted for the use of the House. That number is to be divided 
350, because we have that many Membersand Delegates. Now, 
the remainder is 350 copies, those ave not appropriated or as- 
signed to members; but they remain in the hands of the Door- 
keeper, or they get lost in some way. There is no account taken 
of them. The fistribating officer does not commence at the top 
of the alphabet and run down until all the documents are dis- 
tributed, leaving somebody at the bottom with less than those 
above him. That would be unfair. Therefore he makes the 
division by giving all the members the same number, and the re- 
mainder is not accounted for. 

In one session of Congress that remainder, undivided and un- 
assigned, h2s amounted to over 50,000 copies. Now, this sec- 
tion deals with that surplus, and it does it in this manner: It pro- 
vides that wherever, after the division is made, this remainder 
exceeds twenty-five, the ced wb over and above twenty-fiveshall 
be turned over to the superintendent of documents in the Inte- 
rior Department. 


„that these 


so TAYLOR of Indiana. Does it say in the Interior Depart- 
ment 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not say that, but 
there is no other rintendentof documents. It provides that 
the surplus exceed twenty-five shall be turned over to him 
for distribution or KA 

Bra 3 How does he distribute them under this pro- 
vision 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He distributes them first 
to libraries, giving preference to those designated by members 
of Congress, and then, if there are any left over, the gentleman 
from South Dakota, or anybody else, or any librar comes 
along and wants to a etn eo heisauthorized to sell them. 

Mr. PICKLER. H not that cause a large accumulation of 
documents with him? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It will cause an accumula- 
tion of all over twenty-five of each document under this provi- 
sion, but as the thing stands now that <= goes nowhere. 
We want these surplus documents to go to him so that he may 
have them to supply vacancies in libraries or to sell them rather 
than to have them lost and no account taken of them at all. 

ag the hammer fell.] 

CLARK of Missouri. I ask that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee - RICHARDSON] may have five minutes moro. On this 
bill he to do more ng talking than all the rest of us put 


e: 
was no objection. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentl man from 
Tennessee whether there is now such an office known to the law 
as the intendent of documents? 

Mr. N of Tennessee. Yes, sir; it has been in 


‘existence for a t many years. 
Mr. Slot Indiana. Is it known by that title? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; the officer is 
known as superintendent of documents in the Interior Depart- 
ment. Heis appointed by the Secre of the Interior and has 
his office in that tment. He distributes the census reports 
and a great many other documents. He is the distributing agent 
for these designated d itories that we have been talking 
about so much in connec with this bill. 

One word more. Of these documents remaining, 25 areassigned 
to each member aud held to fill any immediate demands. If 
the copies assigned to any member have been lost or possibly de- 
stroyed in the document room, or if there isa miscount, there 
will be 25 copies from which he can supply the demand upon 
him. We turnover to this superintendent of documents simply 
the excess after this allowance of 25. ; 

Mr. COFFEEN. I wish to inquire whether this is the proper 
time for me to offer an amendment to section 70. Are we con- 
e section now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; a substitute for 
that section is pending. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Then I desire to offer an amendment which, 
as I understood, the chairman of the committee was willing to 
83 which, in framing this substitute, he appears to have 
overlooked. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Let us hear the amend- 


ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming Mr. COF- 


FEEN] offers the amendment which will be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
In the substitute as printed in the RECORD, strike out all after the word 


law“ to the end of the section and insert the follo 3 


All documents d to the endent of documents under the 
... and placed, subject to the orders of 
rs Members of the Houseof Re tives, as follows: One- 

of document shall beset apart for the use of Senators and 

two-thirds for oe Prob — 5 9 8 — 3 — 
. and the re’ ors, 1 any there be, shail he com 
ee ue neatly as mas bs t 
the members of the Senate and the Houre, respectively.” ver! * 
Mr. COFFEEN. This amendment covers the point which came 
up im discussion here some days ago. The object of the amend- 
ment is that these surplus books and documents which are ac- 
cumulated shall, when the distribution is made by the superin- 
tendent of documents, bs divided into quotas subject to the orders 
of Congressmen, so that whoever has chafge of the distribution 
of documents shall not first make up complete sets for public- 
school libraries and other libraries, but that all of these docu- 
ments designed for general distribution shall be subject to the 
orders of the various members of Congress, that they may judge 
of the proper distribution of them. It was 8 
I think, the other day, that this amendment would be accepta- 
ble. I believe the gentleman in 55 the bill [Mr. RICH- 


ARDSON] was willing that it should prevail. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The object of the amend- 
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ment, as I understand, is to of this surplus, which in 
Grating the section we provided should be turned over to the 
perintendent of documents for distribution to libraries, etc. 
Fese surplus books under the amendment will be assigned, as 
I understand, to members of Congress. 
Mr. COFPEEN. Yes, sir. ` 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to the 

roposition; I am willing that such disposition shall be made of 
fae books. All I want is to make some disposition of this 
surplus. 

r. COFFEEN. Then, as the amendment appears to be gen- 

erally acceptable, I ask a vote upon it. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. COFFEEN 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I move to amend section 69 of the 
substitute as printed py seeing what I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the tendent of documents within thirty days 
after the 6 prepare a catalogue of the hundreds of 
thousands of volumes now held in reserve and unavailable for distribution, 
and which catalogue shall be acceptable to all Senators, Representatives, 
and Delegates; and he shall a n each and every sort of book and docu- 
Ment equally among Senators, ntatives, and Delegates. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
provides that all books and documents shall be divided equally 
among Senators, Representatives, and Delegates; because I do 
not believe that Senators are any better than Representatives 
and Delegates. opiate) They do not know the people half 
so well as we do; only those whose terms expire on the 4th 
of March, 1895, have as much use for these documents as we 
have. [Laughter.] The remainder of them can afford to wait 
until the next distribution of the reserve books. [Laughter.] 

The whole theory of distribution hitherto has been a lutei 
ridiculous. It makes one Senator of the State of New York eq 
to seventeen Representatives; one Representative in Nevada 
equal to two Senators; and one . in Colorado equal 
to one Senator. [Laughter.] is amendment establishes an 
equalty of ratios among the Senators, Representatives, and Dele- 
gates. [Laughter.] PIERE 3 

Mr. BRYAN. Restores the ty, so to s e ughter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that isit. What I wantisa 
square deal and a fair ‘‘divy” all around. [Laughter.] This sug- 
gestion of mine is in the nature of what the logicians would call 
an 4 um ad hominem T 

ug 8 This is but the beginning of a salutary reform. 
hter. 

2 the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] claims, 
this bill will enable the Government to save $200,000 annually on 
its printing alone, it is a most meritorious measure and certain! 
ought to be enacted into law. If it will rescue from their mold- 
ering grave a million books and documents, or even half of that 
number, and to that extent furnish winter reading and enter- 
tainment for the people, it will accomplish t good, although 


the text thereof may not be 2 so thr g as that of Tom 
Jones, The Mayor. of Castorbridge, Ben Hurr, or King Solomon’s 
Mines. ter.] 


We were told the other day that these volumes range in value 
from 825 down to 10 cents. I was very much impressed with the 
great wistfulness [laughter] and ee [laughter] with 
which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] propounded his 
pertinent and far-reaching interrogatory to the chairman of the 
e aow many of these volumes are worth Sep ene pa = 

ughter. ere was no cynicism, mystery, or metaphysics. 

that query. It went straight to the core of the question and to 
the hearts of the members, and was very suggestive of Col. Sel- 
8 famous declaration that there's millions in it.” [Laugh- 
ter. ; 

In my district—as no doubt in others—there are colleges, 
academies, high schools, and individuals whose libraries would 
be both ornamented and improved by the addition of some of 
these more valuable books. I want my share. [Laughter.] 

I 3 this amondmens e, homan nature in Con- 
gress, like human nature outside these Halls, is possessed of a 
very strong bias towards the great American game of grab. 

hie If the superintendent of documents is notrestrained 
y this amendment or something like unto it, he will have free 
rein to play the favorites of this House and of the other. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ARNOLD in the chair). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 


1 may be permitted to proceed for flve or ten minutes 

onger. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
will proceed for five minutes. 

There was no oe tion. 

i ri. Sad and strange as it may seem, 


Mr. CLARK of 


kıssing goes by favors hereas well as elsewhere; and, if this bill 
passes without this kind of restriction, the statesmen “with a 
ull” in this House will seize all of the valuable books, and I 
lieve that in the distribution of this vast store of wisdom each 
and every one of us should have his full quantum of the twenty- 
five-dollar books as well as his pro rata of the dime volumes. I 
came very near saying dime novels.“ Iwish some of them were. 
[Laughter.] I suspect that, as a matter of fact, they are. I am 
very sure that some of the unique and startling agricultural the- 
ories evolved from the fertile imaginations of the savants of the 
Government would appear decidedly novel to the genuine farmers 
of the country who have grown gray in following the plow and 
communing with nature. [Renewed laughter.] Iam heartily 
in fayor of scattering this pent-up Utica of learning and of art 
over a smiling land. I would much prefer to see this Congress 
ass into history as a million-volume Congress rather than a 
illion-dollar Congress. {Laughter.] 

The sudden, unexpected, and simultaneous distribution of a 
million volumes over this country would have a healthy educa- 
tional effect on the public mind, and is in direct line with that 
N of education which we have been conducting with so 
much enthusiasm for lo! these many years in this country, and 
which was crowned last November with such glorious results 
. on the Republican — and which is now being frit- 
tered away somewhat. [Renewed laughter.] 

A great many people have an erroneous idea that all Govern- 
ment publications are as dry as a powder magazine, a „ 
tion in Euclid, or Tupper’s poems. [Laughter.] This 
of the wisdom of the fathers will explode that impression at 
once. Some Government works are things of beauty and joys 
forever. [Laughter.] I once wrote to Senator VEST and re- 
quested him to send me any literature he might have in stock, 
and he sent me two large and handsome volumes on what the 
scientists call entomology, but what we plain people call bug- 
ology [laughter], each warranted to contain ten thousand illus- 
trations. [Laughter.] 

That was certainly a b 
one mail bag. [Laughter. 

This was not all, however, that I owed to the discriminating 
taste of the Senator and tothe boundless generosity of Uncle 
Sam, for at the same time I was the hap recipient of two huge 
and gorgeous tomes containing asplendid steel e ving of eve 

of snake that went with Noah into the (Laughter. 

My little three-year old boy, from constant playing with these 
books, has come to know more about snakes and than an 
gentleman who has not toyed too long with that uctive an 
bewildering beverage known as Mexican pulque. [Laughter.] 

That brilliant and exceedingly interesting work, evolved from 
the inner consciousness of Our Uncle” Jerry Rusk, concerning 
hawks and owls, has had such an unprecedented run, which can 
not be predicted even for Gen. Lew. Wallace's Prince of India 
[laughter], that there will have to bea new and enlarged edition 
of it published to satisfy the craving of the people for the good, 
the beautiful, and the true. hter.] I really think, Mr. 
Chairman, that Longfellow must have had in his mind this buried 
literary treasure-trove that is concealed down here in the vaults 
of the Capitol when he wrote those lines: 

Nothing useless is or low; 
Each is best; 


thing in its place ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


haul—twenty thousand bugs out of 


2 
urge immediate action on this bill. If we can not give the 
pons that increase inthe circulating medium of which they are 

sore need [laughter] and for which they are so orous, we 
certainly can give them a million books which they paid for 
years ago. I express this hope with some confidence, because I 
can not, to save my life, see how the money power has an 
interest in obstructing this measure. [Laughter.] Uf it had, 
would rae a for it seems to run things here. In 
this distribution, Mr. Chairman, we can plant ourselves fear- 
lessly and firmly on the maxim— 

He gives twice who gives quickly. 


eee) z : 
Ir. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask to have the amend- 
ment of the gentleman reported again. 

The amendment of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I unders this relates 
to the books mentioned in section 59, and there is no objection 
to it, as it relates to that section. 

In regard to the books in the vaults, I have never looked at 
them and I do not know anything about their value. But inas- 
much as the remark I made as to their value has been com- 
mented upon several times, I desire fo state the ground upon 
which I base the statement that some of them are worth 825 
apiece. The joint committee called before them, when we were 
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reparing this bill, a gentleman of this city who deals very 
in Government publications, Mr. 5 who is 


argel 
N known to many of you gentlemen—a man of superior 
telligence and a first-class business man. While he was before 
the committee he testified as to these books that are stored in 
the vaults of the Capitol that donot belong to the quota of mem- 
bers. The chairman of the committee asked him this question: 
There is an enormous accumulation of what are known as the reserve doc- 
, uments; they have been emptied out of the committee rooms of both Houses, 
and that has been a necessity. You take our own committee room, where 
perhaps we have more books than in of the other committee rooms 
of the Senate, simply because we have not the space to put them. Only the 
last session we to clean out all the reserve documents that antedated 
the Forty-seventh Congress, so that we have here only the modern publica- 
tions, and the difficulty is to find a place of storage or a receptacle for this 
vast accumulation, for it is enormous, even a le set of reserve docu- 
ments—— 
And Mr. Lowdermilk replied: 


But I think you ought to have a building devoted to that purpose alone. 
Books that are now rotting away will be worth their weight in silver after 
awhile. Some of those books to-day are worth #25 or $30 a volume. 

That is on page 251 of the report, and is a quotation from Mr. 
Lowdermilk’s testimony. Now, I ask that the amendment be 
voted upon and let us proceed. 

The amendment was re to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute 
offered by the gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] as 
amended. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

; ane Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
ollows: 

Sec. 71. A catalo of Government publications shall be pre by the 
superintendent of documents on the first day of each month, which shall be 

ted in the Official Gazette of the Patent Office, and during sessions of Con- 
E iatea during the month, where obtainable aud the price theres!” On the 
first day of Tuy of each year he shall prepare and print in pamphlet form 
for distribution and sale 2,000 copies of a catalogue of Government publi- 
Canone issued during the year, giving the price of each and where purchas- 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, do these 2,000 catalogues 
give the people of the country any knowledge of what they can 
get in the way of Government publications? It seems to me this 
is an extraor 1 17 8 55 small number. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is simply to give the 
‘members of this House and of the Senate, and those interested 
and the libraries, some notice of what has been published. The 
superintendent of documents fixed that number, and said it 
would be as many as we would need. 

Mr. PICKLER. It does not give the people any knowledge, 
unless a larger number is printed. 

The Clerk read sections 72, 73, and 74. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, the reading clerk had gone 
over sections 72 and 73 before I noticed it, and thereis one point 
to which I wish to refer. In section 72 it is provided that— 

Said copies shall be distributed by the superintendent of documents to 
free public libraries having more than 1,000 volumes, etc. 

Does that interfere in any manner with the Congressmen 
drawing their quota of these documents for general distribu- 
tion? ə have been aiming to make members of Congress in 
both Houses responsible for the proper distribution of these 
publications, and my amendment has already been carried, which 
will do that. 

It is correct, as we have already decided in the amendment 
that I have offered and which has been carried, that the sur- 
plus books for distribution shall all be subject to the orders of 
Congressmen. I want that plan of distribution still to prevail; 
and if the chairman of the committee will give me a moment of 
his attention I think it would be best to strike out this provi- 
sion to distribute by the superintendent of documents to public 
libraries having more than a thousand volumes other than Gov- 
ernment publications in their libraries, and let these documents 
all go through the members of Congress. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That amendment ought 
not apply here, because these are designated depositories, which 
are named by members, and if we are not going to supply them 
with these publications we ought to provide that they shall not 
be supplied. The amendment offered by the gentleman applied 
to the surplus, and this applies to the permanent publication and 
the distribution to all libraries that are depositories. 

Mr. COFFEEN. If this section was so worded as to apply 
only to the public depositories, with the understanding that was 
given us the other day on this point, that these depositories are 
subject to constant revision by members of Congress—— 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They are. ‘ 

Mr. COFFEEN. Then I have noobjection to the distribution 
to such depositories. But it names more than the public de- 
pomirio: It speaks of certain public libraries having a cer- 

number of volumes, and when you travel through the West, 


in that partially developed country, where our institutions of 
learning and libraries are not yet fully developed, a great many 
of them may not have 1,000 volumes other than Government pub- 
lications, and so we would not get our share with the older and 


more develo’ libraries. 
Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Of which section does the gentle- 
man speak? 


Mr. COFFEEN. Of section 72. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Wehave passed that some 


e ago. 

Mr. COFFEEN. But I object to passing it until it is amended. 
It is section 72, which provides that extra numbers of certain 
documents shail be distributed by the superintendent of docu- 
ments to free schools and public libraries having more than a 
thousand volumes other than Government publications, which 
have not been designated as public depositories, and which school 
and publiclibraries I wish stricken out unless they are designated 
by the Congressman. I was just saying, also, if the gentleman 
will permit me until I finish my statement, that in the West it is 
impossible at this time to have our public libraries brought up to 
the condition where they would have the number of 1,000 yol- 
umes required by this provision, and they can not reach up to 
this requirement. I therefore think we ought to adopt an 
amendment giving to those people and the people of other States 
a just and equitable quota in syay Congressional district, with- 
out regard to the condition of their libraries; and I want, there- 
fore, this section to be so amended. I hope the gentleman will 
amend this section in that respect himself, so as to limit distri- 
bution to the designated depositories and without regard to the 
number of volumes in them. - 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. While I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman, I think his amendment is wholly unneces- 
sary. This section provides that whenever there is an order of 
poe of a document in excess of 5,000 that 10 per cent, or 

copies, shall go to the superintendent of documents for dis- 
tribution to libraries designated. The 5,000 is intended for Mem- 
bers and Senators. You getyour pro rata of them, and it simply 
provides that 10 per cent, or 500 copies, in excess of the nomber 
that would be published otherwise s o to the superintendent 
to be distributed to the libraries. It is simply m: him the 
agent to supply the libraries, and does not take the distribution 
away from members, or if it does, it only takes one copy and guar- 
antees that the libraries shall receive that copy from the super- 
intendent of documents. You get the whole number that is 
ublished for distribution in your own way, for the use of mem- 
fon: and this officer simply gets 10 per cent of the number where 
it is in excess of 5,000 for distribution to these public libraries. 
Pi PICKLER. I desire to submit an amendment to section 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
tion, and I do not want to return to it. 

Mr. PICKLER. But we have returned to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But that was only for de- 


bate. 

Mr. PICKLER. We are now considering it for all purposes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not like to go back. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment on just one 
point, which I do not think the gentleman will object to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “one thousand,“ in line 8, of section 72, and insert 
the words “five hundred.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thatis500 volumes. Ido 
not object to that. But my idea is that a library that has only 
ape 1 other than Government publications is not much of 
a library. 

Mr. PICKLER. It may be true that it is not much of a li- 
brary, but as my friend from the West [Mr. COFFEEN] has suid, 
in our new States it takes some little time even to get a library 
of 500 volumes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, I desire to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 73, to make it conform to the provision just adopted. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

5 out “one thousand,“ in line 5 of section 73, and insert “fiye hun- 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
ask the gentleman how these libraries are to be designated—by 
the superintendent of documents or by the members of Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. By members of Congress. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chiirman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to section 74. The chairman of the Committee on Printing hav- 
ing this bill in charge admitted the injustice of this section 


We have passed that sec- 
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some time ago in the discussion here, and I desire to offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add after the word ordered.“ at the end of line 8, section 74, the follow- 
ing: “And each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall be notified in 


writing once every sixty days of the number and character of the publica- 
tions on hand and assigned to him for use and distribution.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no objection to 
that. 
The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
mend to section 72. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out,in lines 7 and 8 of section 72, all after the word ‘‘documents” 
down to and including the word been,“ in line 10; so that the provision 
shall read: “Said cones shall be distributed by the superintendent of docu- 
ments to designated depositories," etc. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no objection to 
that ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read a portion of section 76, as follows: 

Suc. 76. Extra Kd of documents and reports shall be printed mptly 
when the same s be ready for publication, and shall be bound in paper 
or cloth as directed by the Joint Comnfittee on Printing, and shall be of the 
number following in addition to the usual number: 

Of the Agricultural Report, 500,000 copies, of which 110.000 shall be for the 
Senate, 360,000 for the House, and 20,000 for distribution by the Agricultural 
Department. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there isa 
mistake in the printing of the paragraph just read. The num- 
ber of the Agricultural Report should be 400,000. That is the 
number that has been plea for many years with a single ex- 
ception, and it should have been so in the bill, but by accident 
the number was made 500, 000. Lask unanimous consent to change 
the number to 400,000, the distribution to be made as before. 

Mr. BRETZ. The gentleman must remember that there is an 
increased 1 7 8 here to be provided for. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This will give us about 
800 copies apiece. 

Mr. BRETZ. That is not enough for my district. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, that will be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Section 76. line 6, strike out flye“ and insert four;“ line 7, strike out 
“110” and insert 70;“ line 8, strike out “and sixty thousand.” 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The gentleman says that he intended 
to have the number of the Agricultural Report 400,000 in the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yet in the report to the House upon 
this bill the gentleman says: 

Agricultural Report. Thissection authorizes the printing of 500,000, which 
is 100,000 more than has been printed for many years by joint resolution. 
2 bee of the 500,000 is proportionately the same as heretofore 
m 

That last remark relates to the increase of members. Now, 
why does the gentleman move to reduce the number to 400, 000 
when he reported in favor of 500,000? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Four hundred thousand is 
the number that has usually been printed, the number printed 
regularly except one year, and I think it is enough. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. But why did the gentleman report in 
favor of 500,000, and add that in view of the increased number 
of members, that would make a proportionate distribution such 
as we have had heretofore? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That was not the object 
in view in making that statement. I may not have changed the 
language of the report made some two years ago when we printed 
500,000 copies, but the intention was to have the number 100,000. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. But, if the gentleman will pardan me, 
this report recognizes the increase of membership and gives that 
as the reason for the increase to 500,000; the reason being that 
we would require that number to make the same proportionate 
distribution that we had formerly with a smaller membership. 

Mr.RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not do that exactly. 
The words which the gentleman reads were written by me ina 
report made more than twoyearsago. This report, I suppose, 
simply copied that language of a report made when it was con- 
templated that we would have a change of the members of Con- 
gress. The Senate made the increase, not the House. But Ido 
not think the increased number is necessary. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. May I ask another question? Was 
this report of the Committee on Printing, which I hold in my 
hand, adopted on the 12th of September, and ordered to be 


printed? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Isubmitted itat that time. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Without reading it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no; I wrote it. But 
I used a portion of printed matter from aformer report. It is 
very easy for the language of a former report to get in in that 
way. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Was the attention of your colle:gues 
called to the fact that it favored an increase to 500, 000? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not say about oat 
that is immaterial. The question is whether 400,000 copies 

be enough. That is all we have been printing; and it seems to 
me all that we ought to print of this report. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the section which 
gentlemen are teehee 8 as not yet been read. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I see that 
this is a very long section. ould it not be better that it be 
considered and amended by paragraphs? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. By all means. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RLCHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask that it be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that section 
76 bə read by paragraphs and that amendments be offered to 
each paragraph as In the absence of objection that order 
wil made. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. One word further and I 
will yield the floor. Thepublicationof the Agricultural Report 
costs this Government 60 cents per volume for the printing. If 
we print 400,000 the cost is $240,000; if we print ,000 the cost 
will be $300,000. Now, as some of my friends here want 500,000 
printed instead of 400,000, I ask them whether they think ita 
proper and wise expenditure of the public money for us to issue 
that enlarged number of this publication, at a cost of 60 cents 
a volume, when within twenty-four hours after these reports 
come from the Printing Office they can be bought by the thou- 
sand at stores in this city for 4, 5, and 6 cents per volume? 

Mr. BRETZ. Why is that so? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I say it costs the Govern- 
ment 60 cents a volume to print this document; and within 
twenty-four hours after it is printed it is worth in the stores 
only 4 to 6 centsa 4 55 

Mr. BROWN. ere does the supply come from that en- 
ables the dealers to sell these books at that rate? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I think my friend from Ten- 
nessee is mistaken as to the price at which these books can be 
bought. I would like to know where they can be purchased at 
5 cents a copy. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly my friend does 
not think I am mistaken as to what it costs the Government to 
print them? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir; but I would like to 
know where they can be ees at 5 cents a copy. I would 
like to buy some at that figure. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, let the gentleman 

o to W. H. Lowdermilk’s, on F street, and he will furnish the 

ks—I will not undertake to fix the price which he will ask; 
but it will not exceed 10 cents a volume. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. That may be the fact; but that 
is double the amount of the figure the gentieman named. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have myself purchased a number of copies 
of these documents at 10 cents a volume. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You can buy them by the 
wagonload at that price; and I know that in some cases they 
have been bought at 4 cents a volume. 

Mr. PICKLER. Were those late issues, or volumes several 
years old? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I wish to ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see whether his committee has ever considered any plan for as- 
signing the Agricultural Reports to members representing agri- 
cultural districts? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We have not. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Of course city members have no need for 
these documents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We have not considered 
that matter; we could not do so, because no such proposition has 
been referred to our committee, thərefore we would not have 
jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. TURPIN. In view of what the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has stated in regard to the price at which these books can be 
bought at the stores, perhaps it would be a good idea to strike 
out 400, 000“ and insert 200,000,” and then authorize the com- 
mittee at any time within two days after the publication to buy 
from the dealers the other 200,000. It does not require ve 
much calculation to make it clear that we would make a g 
deal of money in that way in a very short time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The amendment pro d by the 
chairman of the committee was not anticipated view of the 
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8 own report by which 500,000 copies are authorized. Mr. BRETZ. That is another proposition after we vote down 


the committees unanimously recommend in the Senate and 
the House in a report which I hold in my hand, 

The argument which he alleges against this is an appeal to 
the committee for a correction of certain abuses of the law, 
which can not bly avail with those gentlemen who have 
not abused it. I have no doubt that a large number of the vol- 
umes of which the gentleman has information being sold at a 
less price than 10 cents per volume, are the quotas of members 
who represent city districts, or those districts where there are 
no agriculturists, and which are given by such members to 
friends for disposition, to the pages perhaps around the House. 

I was told of an instance where a retiring member, represent- 
ing a city constituency, gave his whole quota of Agricultural Re- 

rts to one of the pages. Of course the page sells them, as he 
Eas a perfectright todo. City membershave little use for these 
books, and very often give them away to their fellow-members 
or dispose of them in other ways. But the exceptions where 
they are offered forsale, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
states, are necessarily very few. There is not a book published 
in the listof books authorized by Congress that is more accepta- 
ble to the people among whom they are distributed than the 

resent Agricultural Report, and thereis no publication which 

e House would be Ress justified in dispensing with or curtail- 
ing. We published 15, copies of the ethnological report, 
costing $15 or $20 a volume, and it is without prac interest 
or benefit to the farmers of the country. It is of no possible 
benefit to the majority of them. Why thenstrike from the num- 
ber of books that cost 60 cents * volume those to which the 
farmers of the country are entitled? 

_ I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. Z. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address myself to the 
amendment which has been offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is but one amendment pending. 

Mr. BRETZ. I represent largely an agricultural ct, and 
the pending amendment is one that very materially affects the 
people of my district. Lrepresent a district conta a Ripe 
population of at least 20,000 farmers, or men engaged in agri- 
culture. My friend from Tennessee complains about the cost of 
eee Agricultural Reports, stating that they cost about 60 cents 
a volume. 

I wish tosay to him that these reports are about all the farmers 
of this country, or of my district at least, get from the Govern- 
ment. They are interested in this report. It contains a valuable 
collection of facts that will enable them to conduct their farming 
operations un more scientific principles and thereby make more 
out of their farms than they do now. I have a constant demand 
for them, and instead of re uring: the number as suggested here 
I would be willing to vote to s further increase the number 
over and above the 500,000 originally fixed in the bill, because it 
is the most important document I can send into my district to 
the farmers. 

The farmers in my district, Mr. Chairman, care not 
books givin 


for 
the phosogrape of the skeleton of bugs that lived 
thousands of years ago and publications of that character. 

they care for is that which concerns their own business and pres- 
-ent living currentinformation, and, as I said before, this is about 
all they get out of the Government—that is, these Agricultural 
Reports—which represent about all they get from the appro- 
priation of the public money. And while it may occur occasion- 
ally, as my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] has 
observed, that some member of Congress representing a city con- 
stituency would have no use forhis Agricultural Reports, and 
gives them to a page, or disposes of his quota in some other way, 
that is no reason why we who e agricultural districts, and 
have constant demand for the ks, should be cut down in our 
quota and prevented from supplying them where they are needed. 

I think, sir, that if anyt g is done in that direction this 
Joint Committee on Printing should arrange for a differentdis- 
tribution of the documents. Instead of giving toa member rep- 
resen city constituencies these agricultural works, turn them 
over to the members who represent agricultural districts, and 
turn over those that do not concern the farmers to the members 
representing city constituencies. 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman from Indiana will permit me 
to interrupt, I entirely agree with his statementas to how these 
documents ought to be distributed. There is no sense in giving 
an Agricultural Report to a gentleman representing a city con- 
stituency, where thereis nobody engaged in farming, and where 
the book would be of no value. The gentleman’s oe how- 
ever, can be reached by a simple amendment to the bill, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, or someone else who has 
charge of it—I believe the bill provides for a public distributor 
of documents—req' him to distribute the Agricultural Re- 
ports amongst tlie members representing agricultural districts. 


the amendment of our friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. OATES. I do not know what amendment is pending. 

Mr. BRETZ. It is to strike out 500,000 Agricultural Reports 
and make it 400,000. 

Mr. OATES. If it is fixed at 400,000, and none of the books 
go to city districts, it will leave a larger proportion to the agri- 
ee districts than they now receive, ornearly as large at all 
events. 

Mr. BRETZ. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire especially to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Printing a question with 
reference to these Agricultural Reports. Of course all of us who 
represent agricultural districts are interested in these reports. 
They are a great source of interest toour people, and I think we 
ought to have fully as many volumes as we now have, or that the 
number ought to be increased. 

But what I more especially desire to know is this. Has the 
committee madeany arrangement, orcan it make any, by which 
these Agricultural Reports can be prepared for distribution in less 
time than it now takes? For instance, the Agricultural Report 
of 1892 is barely ready for distribution at this time. Is there any 
way by which we can have them printed earlier, so that they 
may be ready for distribution in less than a year's time after the 
facts are collated by the Department and sent to the Public 
Printer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I can not 
answer that question. That depends upon the state of the work 
in the Government Printing Office, and also upon the prepara- 
tion of the number of lithographic plates that have to be fur- 
nished to the Public Printer, the work upon which is not done 
here, but by lith phic establishments in other cities. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Thegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] knows as well as I do that we are called on, six 
and nine months in advance of the publication of these volumes, 
to furnish them to our constituents. Is there anything in this 
bill by which any arrangement is made for the earlier publica- 
tion of these volumes? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is not. The law 
now is that the manuscript goes to the Public Printer at the 
close of the calendar When it gets to him, say in the 
month of December, or the Ist of January, there is a volume of 
a thousand or twelve hundred pages to be printed, with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of plates that have to be pre , and they 
have to go to the lithographing establishmentsin New York or 
elsewhere, where they are lithographed. It takes the Public 
Printer a long time to get them back. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Would it be ible for the Commit- 
tee on Printing to request that these made special, and if 
shes were done, could the printing be done earlier than it isnow 

one? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If they were made special 
my. could be printed earlier. 

r. SMITH of Illinois. Will the chairman try to get some- 
thing of that kind done? . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. One word, and then Iwill 
be rae . I was going to say that I do not want to misrepre- 
sent anybody in this statement as to the cep of these books; 
but the joint committee took proof upon this subject, and if gen- 
tlemen will turn tothe report, on page 255, ct will find that we 
called a witness before us who had these Agricultural Reports 
for sale. He sent out this advertisement: 

; ht hundred oo: tural Re 1891; 21 
3 work, Distant 8 gell rich kamen Sees a, 

He sent that advertisement out on a postal card, and we called 
him before the committee and inter:ogated him. We said, 
Where did you get them?“ and he told us. 

We asked him at what price he sold them, and he said he sold 
the report on Diseases of the Horse at from 40 to 50 centsa copy, 
and the Agricultural Report at an average of 5 cents a volume. 
That is the ground on which I made the statement that they can 
be bought for that. But there seems to be such a demand for 
these publications that I withdraw the amendment and will al- 
low the number to remain at 500,000. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment. It is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota Mr. PICKLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end ot line 10, on page 32, insert the . 

“Provided Jurther, That there shall be published at each session of Con- 
gress 40,000 copies of the publication of the Agricultural Department known 
as the s he Diseases of the Horse, 10,000 for the Secretary 


report on t 

„ 10,000 for the Senate, and 20,000 for the House of Representa- 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to make the point 

of order against that amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The point of order is that 
this bill vides only for permanent publications a pe navem, 
ment. special report is not a permanent publication, bu 

It is an effort to put in the bill a publication which is simply a 
special report. This bill, as I have stated, deals with the annual 
permanent publications of the Government, and not with special 

rts, and it is not intended to provide for them. 

r. PICKLER. That is just What Jam endeavoring to do. 
This bill is certainly amendable. The gentleman does not re 
tend that the bill which he has reported can not be amended. 
Now, I simply undertake in this amendment to make this publi- 
cation, known as the special report on Diseases of the Horse, & 
permanent annual publication, that a certain number shall be 

mted at every session of Congress. I think the point of order 
= not well taken, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is in the power of 
the House, if it so desires, to continue this publication and to 
make it annual. 

Mr. PICKLER. I trust that this amendment will be adop 
and it ought to be twice the number, rather than the 40, 

ies that I suggest. 

r. McM N. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the necessity of making an addi- 
tional print of this work on the Diseases of the Horse for distri- 
bution by the Agricultural Department? That Department has 
already printed, without any direction by Congress, a very large 
number of these books, and distributed them long ago. Then 
Congress added still further to this number, and now you pro- 
pose to make a third reprint for the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. PICKLER. I will be glad to answer the gentleman. I 
think we have had three different publications of that book; and 
yet if the gentleman’s constituents are at all like mine, he is re- 
ceiving letters by almost every mail asking for copies of this 
work; and I want to say to the new members here upon this 
floor that you are getting these uests, and you haye none oi 
that publication to your credit, and will not have any unless this 
amendment is adopted. 

Now, us to the merits of the work. I want to say this, that 
we have just had a new edition of this book. The plates and 
stereo are prepared and are new. There has simply been 
one edition stricken from these plates, so that it will be very little 
cost to the Government outside of the cost of the paper and the 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Does not the gentleman know that to-day, 
in the junk shops of this city, these books can be bought for less 
than they are worth? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir. Not in any number. You can not 
get 500 copies to save B ar soul. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then the situation has changed very ma- 
teriall, ah 

Mr. bic LER. Farmers are paying $2 or $3 each for them. 
You may occasionally pick up a copy in a bookstore where they 
will sell them for what they can get; but that is not an answer 
to the question. Now, gentlemen, talking about the Agricul- 
tural De ment reports, and nobody wan them; here is a 
report t they do want. They are wanted by all classes of 
men, by farmers, by merchants, andall who are owners of horses: 
and certainly in our districts there are a large number of 

ple who do own horses. It is recognized as the most valua- 

e publication that has ever been issued under the direction of 
the Government. 

It does not seem to me that we should not begin to use economy 
as agaihst agriculturists. If a man has a horse that is sick he 
desires to know what should be done for it and to do it immedi- 
ately; and this book saves multiplied thousands of dollars to our 
pce It is a book that all men who own horses need, and that 

ey shall be able to consult. Let us economize somewhere else. 
Let us cut down some of the other reports. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question right there? 

r. PIC Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the 3 bases his argument on the 
fact that it is beneficial to the people, would the gentleman in- 
sist upon the publication of a medical book and sending it out 
for free distribution among the people—— 

Mr. PICKLER. That is not a supposable case. 

Mr. McMILLIN. For men, women, and children. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman, I suppose, wants to advocate 
the abolishment of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I advocate the running of the Government 
on Government lines. I do not question the merits of this book; 

d this is not the question here. We have already printed a 
Digs number of them; and if a new edition is to be printed, let 
it be done in a separate bill, and in this bill, which provides 


not for the printing of special documents, but provides a general 
law to govern all printing. 

Mr. PICKLER. Let us abolish the Agricultural Department 
on your theory. If this matter will help the ulturists and 
stock-raisers, what is the good of objecting to it? We should be 
able to go to this expense in their interest. There is no publi- 
cation, and I say it without any fear of contradiction, so valuable 
to the farmers and so valuable to every member upon this floor 
as has been this publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. r. Chairman, I am will- 
ing to concede much that the gentleman from South Dakota has 
ssid in regard to the value of this publication. It is a valuable 
work: but, Mr. Chairman, I say that I am utterly opposed to 
Congress 1 any more copies of this work. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why? 

4 RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is what I am going 
tell you. 

Mr. PICKLER. I know of no good reason. 

Several MEMBERS. He will give you them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, we have 
already printed 175,000 copies of this work, and if you continue 
to print and send out this work gratis, you will simply increase 
the demand for it in each succeeding edition, and you will never 
satisfy the demand. You can not satisfy the demand for a good 
thing when you give it away. 

Mr. PIC Because it is good, you do not want the peo- 
ple to have it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Weproceed upona wrong 

rinciple when we undertake to supply this demand for th 

k; and I will tell you how it ought to be supplied. This bill 
provides for the sale of the plates from which this book is 
printed. Now, let some deserving printer purchase these 
plates from the Governmentand print that book in numbers suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. It will cost 60 cents a copy to print 
the book. Now any man who has a horse, much less a horse that 
is a good one, and who will not spend 60 cents for a book by 
which he may learn to doctor that horse ought not to have a 
horse; but when you come to print 180,000 copies, as you have 
done, and then add 60,000 more by this amendment 

Mr. PICKLER. Only 40,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Making 220,000 

Mr. PICKLER. There ought to be 2,000,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (continuing). For which 
you have paid 60 cents each, you still see that you have taxed 
the Government $150,000, and we do that to putthat book out; to 
distribute it among the people gratis, we only create a demand 
for that many more copies. 

Now, it is unjust to give this book to one citizen if you do not 
give it to another, and as longas you distribute it by this method 
you can only half meet the demand. The plan I propose is that 
the plates be sold and let some poor printer earn a living by 
printing this work and selling it at a reasonable price. In that 
way the entire demand can be met at a cost of about 60 cents a 


copy. 

M. BAILEY. Let me ask the gentleman what better right 
has this Government to publish a book to teach me how to doc- 
tor my horse than it has to publish a geography to teach children 
the map of the world? It occurs to me that instead of provid- 
ing for printing more of these documents ail such provisions 
ought to be stricken from the bill. : 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Under the Departmentof culture 
we have a large bureau, with seven or eight heads of the differ- 
ent divisions and a chief, costing the Governmentaltogether not 
less than $50,000 a year. If the Bureau of 1 Indi 
amounts to anything, why not publish the investigations an 
discoveries which it makes for the benefit of the people? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am in favor of pub! 
them, and this bill puts at the disposal of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a large sum of money for the purpose of com ling such 
information, and authorizes him to publish a cer ition, 
But when the Government, with its special facilities, has got 
together these statistics and other information, and when these 
bureaus have discovered something valuable, as it seems they 
have done in this special report in relation to diseases of the 
horse, then I think the Government has done all it ought to do. 
If it has special facilities for procuring this information, let it 
use those facilities; but it does not follow that it ought to under- 
take to supply gratis the demand for these publications all over 
the United States. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Add to line 10, page 32, the words “Provided, That in the A; tural Re- 
port for 1893 the special report on Diseases of the Horse shall be priuted.“ 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, that will enable the far- 
mers of this country to have a very large distribution of this 
very valuable work, and I do not see that it interferes with the 
scope 
in the Report of the Agricultural Department for 1893 the 
cial report on Diseases of the Horse shall be embodied. qei 

Mr. MOMILLIN. In further support of my colleague’s amend- 
ment, I want to.call attention to the fact that the proposition of 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER], which I have 
examined, provides for the printing of 40,000 copies of this doc- 
ument at every session of Congress until Gabriel blows his 
trumpet. If this Government lasts so long, we shall be printing 
pentane e B copies of this book on the Diseases of the Horse. 

ughter, 
a PICKLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I simply desire to say that I have con- 
sulted with a great many members, and I have not seen one who 
represents an agricultural district who did not say that he had 
avery large demand for this book. It seems to me that the print- 
ing a it in the Agricultural Report would be a very proper and 
a very economical way of meeting that demand. 

Mr. PICKLER. I withdraw my amendment and accept the 
substitute of the gentleman from Tennessee. Iam really pleased 
that somewhere in Tennessee there are friends to horsemen. 
The interior of Tennessee does not seem to have any horses. 
3 I suppose they have mules, and I want to say to my 
viend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that he can find some- 
Shing in this book that will help him to doctor mules as well as 

orses. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, Then I recommend it to the gentleman's 
own constituency. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, my constituents have intelligence 
enough to want this horse book, while the gentleman’s do not 
seem to have so much intelligence. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Theinteiligence of a constituency is always 
judged by its action in electing a Representative. [Laughter.] 

. PICKLER. Thegentleman from Tennessee says that this 
amendment of mine provides for a continual annual publication 
of this document, it does, and this document ought to be 
published regularly. These agricultural reports arecontinuous; 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is continuous; this book on the 
horse is superior to any of the other p 1blications, and why should 
it not be printed and distributed continuously among the people 
of this country who want it? I want tosay further that the argu- 
ment that because the people want these books in such large 

uantities they should not be supplied with them isfutile? The 
comand shows the appreciation by the people of this work, yet 
now, when we have gone to the expense o 1 the book, 
when we have the stereotype plates on hand, it is proposed to 
cut off the publication and not let the people have the ad vantage 
of it, but to sell the plates to somebody to go into a private spec- 
ulation. That isthe argument. Now that we have the plates 
of this work on hand, why should we not let the people have the 
benefit of it by free distribution? 

Mr. BRETZ. I desire to observe to my friend from South 
Dakota that the amendment now pending does not provide for 
the publication of this document beyond the year 1893. It sim- 

ly provides that it shall be incorporated in the Agricultural 
port for that year, but says nothing about any future publica- 


tion. 

Mr. PICKLER. I appreciate what the gentleman says, but I 
think that if we get number this time there will be no con- 
troversy over printing this document hereafter; even Tennessee 
will fall into ranks the next time. hter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] will prevail. 
If I am not mistaken the proposition of the chairman of thecom- 
mittee having this bill in charge would result in preventing the 
free transmission of these books through the mails. While they 
are a Government publication they can be franked, but otherwise 
we should not have the right to frank them to our constituents. 

I think I am correct. If the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee be adopted, this book will be sent out un- 
der the frank of members of Congress without increasing the 
expense to the Government. 

l that the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] 
says with reference to the demand for this book is true. There 
is no other Government publication issued 1 § the three 
terms that I have been in Congress for which I have had so much 
call as for this. The statement of one gentleman here that this 
book can be bought at the book stores for 20 cents a volume is 
a mistake. You can not buy a copy of this book in the city of 
Washington for less than a dollar, nearly twice the cost of pub- 
lication by the Government. It seems to me it would be states- 
manship and economy to stop the publication of books for-which 


asking for—such books as this, which treats of the diseases of the 


a valuable book. 
think it very likely that my colleague [Mr. 


horse. It is certainl 
Mr. EVERETT. 


and purpose of this bill at all. It simply provides that MoRSE] is correct in what he says as to being unable to buy these 


volumes at bookstores, except at a large price. But I have had 
them offered to me by private parties as many copies as I might 
wish—for 50 cents a volume. F 

Mr. MORSE. Thatis 10 cents less than they cost the Gov- 
ernment. There is no question that the Government does pub- 
lish thousands of volumes of books which are com tively use- 
less; but this is a book per to diseases of that faithful 
animal, the best servant that God Almighty ever gave man—the 
horse. Let us disseminate this information, let us adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I beg to differ with gentlemen 
who have spoken in regard to the value of this publicition. In 
my view there never was a greater humbug in the shape of a 
book issued by the Government than this very publication. You 
may read the book from beginning to end and you will find that 
it does not prescribe a single remedy for any disease of the horse. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. LANE. Oh, no, I am not. The gentleman has had his 
talk; and I hope he will not interrupt me. I say that in any 
bookstore in this city or elsewhere you can buy for 40 cents a 
better book on the horse and his diseases than this publication 
which costs the Government more thana dollar a volume to print 
and send out. By propositions of this kind you swell the taxes 
upon the people, while you deceive them with the idea that you 
are sending them a free book, when in point of fact, in view of 
tno way our taxes are levied, the book costs the people 84 a 
volume. 

This book on the Diseases of the Horse ought not to be incor- 
porated with our Agricultural Report. If included with that re- 
port it must exclude something more valuable, or must make 
the volume unnecessarily bulky. 

It may be wise for the Government to publish occasionally in- 
formation which the people cannot obtain from ordinary sources, 
but when such information is published it is the property of the 
people; and if the information is really valuable to the people 
and desired by them, there is enterprise and pluck and cap tal 
enough in the country to publish in book form such information. 
If it will not pay private enterprise to circulate these volumes, 
the Government ought not to do it. 

In matters of this kind the citizen can always do better than 
the Government; and the Government ought ‘not to be adminis- 

„tered in a paternal spirit by furnishing to the people a volume 
of this kind, when the citizen can for a reasonable pues buy at 
any bookstore a reliable publication on the subject by some of 
the most scientific horsemen in the country. I say that the idea 
of circulating books of this kind through the agency of the Gov- 
ernment is a humbug anda fraud. Tne amendment ought not 
to be adopted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, it is surprising to me that so 
many gentlemen should rise here in seas to the printing 
of this book. Beyond question there is a general demand for 
the book among our agricultural community, numbering through- 
out the United States 30,000,000 Page ai et I notice that when- 
ever any proposition comes up in this House for the interest of 
the agricultural community there is general opposition to it. 
Gentlemen here are 1 in ad vocay of a bill to appropriate 
$6,000,000 for building a battle ship, while as a matter of fact we 
appropriated last year but a little over 83, C00, 000 for agricultural 
purposes—for the purpose of carrying on the Agricultural De- 
partment of this country. 

My objection to the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is that if this volume be incorporated in the next annual 
Agricultural Report, the people will not getit until 1894. This 
is too long for them to wait. There is now a very urgent de- 
mand for the book; and I believe it ought to be printed at once 
at the expense of the Government and sent out. 

Mr. PICKLER. The 133 will allow me to say that dur- 
ing this Congress several propositions for panig this volume 
have been introduced and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing; but they slumber and die there. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly, simply because the old mossback 
farmers of the country have been sending here as Representa- 
tives men who are intent only on looking after the interests of 
corporations, so that the agriculturists can not get a isan, 
Such things as this ought to bealesson tothem. Of course th 
is comparatively a small matter, but it illustrates how inade- 

uately the agricultural community are represented in this 
Towne. When a little matter of this kind meets with such op- 
sition, it is only another straw showing which way the wind 

s blowing here. 
I will guarantee that if any bill came up here appropriat- 


we have no demand, and to supply to the people what they are ing anything in the way of a benefit to a corporation, these 


1 
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gentlemen would not be qoto so eloquent in their denunciation 
of it or so vigorous in their opposition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will ; and as we have 
one into this particular fraternal business, and the other fel- 
ows have got their hands into the public Treasury, I propose 

that there shall be a fair divide in the interest of the farmers, 
as iong as we are committed to the policy and propose to con- 
tinue it. 

re the hammer fell.] 

r. LIVINGSTON. Mr.Chairman, the purpose of this pub- 
lication is not so much to provide a remedy for the diseases of 
the horse as to diagnose the diseases to which the animal is sub- 
ot If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE]—and I presume 

e has not read the book—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Of course he has not. 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman is vastly mistaken. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (continuing). If the gentleman from II- 
linois will say that it does not point out distinctly and definitely 
every single disease to which the horse is subjected 

Mr. LA Isay that the book is of no practical use or as- 
sistance to any man in taking care of his horse. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It not.only points out the diseases and 
the mode of detecting them When the horse is affected by dis- 
ease, but also suggests the remedy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact and the truth of the matter is, 
that the farmers of this country and the laborers, tenants, and 
croppers of the country handle millions and millions of dollars 
worth of horseflesh and muleflesh annually, and many of them, 
the great bulk in fact, are absolutely ignorant of the diseases of 
the horse, and are ignorant of the remedy to apply when the dis- 
ease is ascertained. There is an almost universal demand for 
this book. I want to suggest that the agricultural people of the 
country are not the only people who demand this book. Stable 
men, merchants, fancy stock-raisers, retired citizens, gold bugs, 
and silver men, everybody is demanding the book. I do not 
want to charge in this House that this is an appropriation espe- 
cially and simply for the farmers ofthe country. But suppose it 
was? Taxation in its last analysis means the sweat of the face; 
and when the members of the House wish to publish the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, where but a single argu- 
ment was made directly opposed to the interests of the farmers 
of the country, there was but little objection to publishing thou- 
sands and thousands of them at a vast expense to the people. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Oh, yes; there was objection. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the Revised Statutes, or the Supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes, was before the House to-day for 
publicatfon, and the chairman of the committee having the 
matter in charge should ask us to provide 100,000 additional 
Dupplergen for the benefit of the lawyors of the country, there 
would be no objection. Why, then, the objection whenever the 
farmers or laborers are interested? Why, I ask? 

Mr. Chairman, it makes me tired when men stand here con- 
tending for appropriations by the millions to foster and support 
monopolies, and yet when the farmer asks for a little amount 
here, why he is ridiculed on the floor of the House by some such 
speech as that of the gentleman from Illinois, who says he doesnot 
understand what he wants, and that he is simply deceived and 
humbugged by somebody else. 

Mr. LANE. I represent more farmers than you do or ever 


will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, I will make this suggestion to the 
gentleman, that if one-fourth of his farmers indorse the state- 
ment he made here to-day, I will resign my seat in this House. 

Now the only objection I have beard to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee is this, that we are too long getting 
the edition published of the Agricultural Report. I am willing, 
however, to accept it, and since the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PICKLER] bas accepted the amendment I will give it 
my ag j 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Georgia pardon 
me for a 8 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me that if weare to publish more 
copies of this book on the Diseases of the Horse, it should be in 
a Separate volume, and not be put in the Agricultural Report, 
which is already quite bulky. It will make the book so much 
larger than now, that it will be quite inconvenient to those peo- 
ple who have occasion to use it. I suggest, therefore, that if we 
are to publish more volumes they should be separate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I quite agree with my friend from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And since little or nothing will be saved by 
publishing the two together, there seems every reason why these 
publications should be separate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York was recognized. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for an 
amendment? : 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I desire to add these words to the amend- 
ment: “as a separate volume.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwould notdothat. That 
is more than even the gentleman from South Dakota asked for. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? ; à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor and yielded, as the Chair understands, to the gentleman 
from Tennessee only for a suggestion. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hopethe gentleman will yield me afew 
moments further. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. With the consent of the 
committee I will do so. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I desire to say this, Mr. Chairman, that 
on reflection it might make the Agricultural Report too volu- 
minous to combine the two; therefore I think it would be better 
to print the book in two volumes, and thus let this special re- 
port on the Diseases of the Horse appear in a separate volume. 

I desire to say that while I am not very conversant with these 
matters, I represent a district that has four agricultural counties 
init. I have distributed every copy of this book that I could get, 
and I have now over a hundred letters lying on my table from 
farmers requesting this book, and I am unable to supply the de- 
mand. I think, in all seriousness, that the test of the merit ofa 
book is the demand which comes from the people who use it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is true. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, when the first edition of this book 
was published it went out to thousands, and increasing demands 
have come up from the farmers throughout the country for this 
work. I think the cheapest and most expeditious manner in 
which to publish this book is todoso in connection with the next 
Agricultural Report as a separate volume. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] will allow me—— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I can not yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from New York [Mr. VAN 
VOORHIS] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I want to say a word in 
favor of this book. Itis unquestionably a very valuable publi- 
cation. It oughtto bein the anak of every farmerand of eve 
man who handles horses in any shape. I do not care in wha 
form you print it, whether you put it in the Agricultural Re- 
port or print it in an independent volume, or make en additional 
volume to the Agricultural Report. It ought to be printed in 
some way. 

I want to say with reference to this book that a prominent 
citizen of my district, who owned a very valuable horse that was 
diseased, and in the handsof veterinary surgeons, whocould not do 
him any good, wrote me for the book. I managed to get one, 
and I have a letter from him stating that he is doctoring the 
horse himself under the directions of the book, and that the 
horse is getting well, 

Now, this book makes every horse-owner his own horse-doctor. 
If we are going to print books at all, when there is a book that 
is really valuable let us give it to the people. 

Now, I want to ask the chairman of the committee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee] where he is going to find the poor printer 
to sell these plates to who can pay a pee anywhere nearly ade- 
quate to what these plates ought to bring? If the printer is a 
poor printer, you have got to give him the plates, and giveaway 
the property of the Government that has cost so much, to some 
private concern, when the people ought to have the books printed 
from those plates. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
may get a vote on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tne Chair agreed to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY]. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Democratic party 
had 3 emblazoned on its banners in the last campaign, 
us usual— 

Mr. DIN GLEV. On its banners, but nowhere else. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I am heartily in favor of reform and in sym- 
pathy with it, but I am not one of these reformers who want to 
commence along the line of the agricultural interests and have 
reform end at its initial point. I think there are grand oppor- 
tunities for reform. 

The time of this body has been wasted for several days in a 
Rl ea to remit the penalty of $10,000 incurred by some 28 ae 

ders. Now, would it not be a pretty good plan of reform 
demand that these penalties to which these people have sub- 
jected themselves under failure of plain terms of a contract 
be enforced. Let us take that $40,000 and devote it to some use- 
ful purpose. We have paid these firms hundreds of thousands of 


Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
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dollars as bounties and rewards for doing better than contract, 
when they earned premiums.- Now, let us put the shoe on Uncle 
Sam's foot for a little while. Let Uncle have a little tur- 
koy talked to him when his turn comes, as it so seldom does. 

ut every time a proposition comes in relating to agriculture, 
somebody * cutting down and paring down, and yet the 
agricultural interests represent 44 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of this nation, and are the source of our wealth. The agri- 
cultural interests of the country are bringing back the gold from 
Europe to-day and destroying a man tured panic. While 
this horse book may be imperfect, as my friend says, yet as a 
horseman and a person somewhat familiar with anatomy and 
materia medica, I believe it is a valuable work, and I believe it 
has saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to the stock-growers 
of this country. The wider dissemination of information that 
we can get to the agricultural class who create our wealth the 
better. I am in favor of reform, but not of cheese-paring re- 
forms. I do not wanta reform that stops the spigot, but turns 


the barrel bung side down and bunghole wide open! 
I belong to a committee which I am not going to bel to any 
e Committee on 


longer, and I will now resign ere on 
Expenditures in the Tre partment. [Laughter.] That 
is a committee that ought to be one of the most important com- 
mittees in this House. It is charged with investigating the ex- 

nditures of hundreds of millions of dollars. That committee 

denied a clerk, and I will never stultify myself by signing a 
report certif. to the correctness of those expenditures when 
I can not tell any more about them than I can tell the contents 
of this book 3 through the cover. If that committee is 
afforded ample opportunity to discharge its duty, I will go 
through those expenditures and devote my time and what little 
business talent I have to find where that money has gone and 
see whether it has been properly expended. 

I would commence reforms along those lines where there are 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 involved, but would not adopt that 
character of reform which denies clerk hire amounting to $2,500 
a year and call that reform. It is not reform that is known as 

ratic reform among my people. I pro to help stop 
what has been charged here re ing the influence given for a 
public building in a certain town if influence will be given for 
another measure in some other place, a trading of jobs as it were. 
Iam not for the kind of reform that would deny to the producers 
of wealth of this country the information that is given to them 
by the various reports that are printed. 

Give them all the reports they desire. Give them reports on 
science and chemistry, on plant growth and on anatomy, or ma- 
Jeria medica in its relation to domesticated animals, and prac- 
tically everything that is of interest to them. I tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, they are the foundation upon which this Republic 
rests, and the ry of the globe shows that whenever agri- 
pulture has declined, as it is declining in this country, all 
material prosperity has declined with it and human liberties 
have been overthrown. The prosperity of the farmer means at 
all times the prosperity of the nation, and my voice and my vote 
gee found favoring any and all legislation having that end 

ew. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 
HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have been in this 
body but a short while, but I wish to say that I am very sick and 
tired of what—not having a better term of expression, and with- 


out any disrespect—I desire to term by the name of “rot” that 
has been ind in on this occasion and on great many other 
occasions. 


I maintain that the farming class, above all people on earth, 
are interested in the entire destruction of class legislation. I 
maintain, further, that they can not consistently come to this 
body and ask for the abolition of class legislation if they seek it 
for themselves. I say that the ass, and those that are 
their friends, should stand up in this House and say the back of 
our hands is turned against all class legislation of any kind or 


That is the only 
broad ground of jus 


ound we can work on, because it is the 

and right; and no man in this body can 
utter a truth of greater importance to the class of people with 
which I have cast my lot. I am nota town farmer. I have the 
credit, or discredit, as you may call it, of living 18 miles from 
the nearest town and aes teen, I that the agriculturists 
have no respect for a reform of this kind. We do not ask for 
class 1. tion of this character, but all we do ask is a free 


field fair fight in the battle of life. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman ailow me to ask hima 
question? 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? Will you inform me if you are in favor of abolish- 
ing the Department of Agriculture? 


Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. And of Education? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And of Education; as being for the ben- 
efit of the farmer. : 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I am not aking at this time on 
the question of the abolition of the Agricultural Department. I 
am protesting in the name of a farming class against what 1 
Taugn a the beginning rot,“ gotten off by political farmers. 

ughter]. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Will the gentleman now define what he means 
by class legislation, and what part of this legislation does he 
call class legislation? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I think that legislation of any kind 
that gives to any particular class their seeds or their books of 
any kind or character which they could go into the market and 
buy is class legislation as far as this bill is concerned; and I do 
not propose to go any further just now. 

Mr. SIMPSON. On that line of argument would the gentle- 
man abolish the prin of the Nautical Almanac, which is a 
publication of the same kind, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, so useful to another class of citizens engaged in another 
branch of industry? Would he call that class legislation? 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. I will say this to my friend from Kan- 
sas, that I am not now di, the Nautical Almanac; I am 
simply replying to this stuff that been gotten off here, plac- 
ing the farmer in the attitude of asking this Government for class 
le tion in his behalf. 

. SIMPSON. I hope the gentleman will define what he 
calls stuff,” 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. And I will say further that it is just 
such teaching as that 
Mr. SIMPSON. As what? 

Nr. HALLof Missouri (continuing). That it is just such teach- 
ing as that which makes the agriculturists of Kansas and other 
States socialists, or tending that direction; the teaching 
which directs them to look to the National Government for suc- 
cess instead of to their own well-directed efforts. I do not be- 
lieve in any such education as that. I believe that, as old Sam 
Tilden said, the National Government should do no for the 
State that the State cando for itself; and that neither the Na- 
tional Government nor the State government should do any- 
thing for the individual that he cando for himself; and I want to 
~~ myself onrecord as against all species of class 3 
or the farmer, the manufacturer, or any other class of citizens. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
r. SIMPSON. I hope the 38 before he takes his 
seat, will define what he meant by “ stuff.” e 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee was recog: d. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I do not know any 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 


floor. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 


from Indiana Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. C an, I listened with a great deal of 
leasure to the remarks which the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. HALL] has just submitted tothe House; but I desire at the 

outset of the few words I shail say to dispute his statement that 
this is class legislation. It is not class legislation. It is legis- 
lation clearly within the power of Congress, for the benefit of 
the whole country, and not for the benefit of any set or class. 
This book is not to be provided for the agricultural people of 
the country any more than for the professional or any other class 
of ple; and, in proportion to their numbers, it is used quite 


as largely by 11 and other people as it is by the agri- 
cultural pore tion. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I rose more particularly to o the 


substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON]. If I understand his proposition, it provides for the 
publication of 500,000 copies of this work, either to be bound with 
the Agricultural 8 or separately. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In a separate volume. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not believe there is anyone upon the floor 
of this House who sincerely desires that we shall provide for 
the publication of 500,000 copies of this work, unless it be m 
friend from Tennessee himself. My earnest and enthusias 
friend from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER}—he is an Indiana pro- 
duction, and for that reason I like him, if for no other—asks for 
only 40,009 copies. I think myself that there ought to be from 
rig fed W thousand copies of that work provided for 

ill. 


I think so, for the reason that, so far as my experience goes, 
the demand for agricultural literature is continually on the in- 
crease. We have already distributed all of these books that 
were assigned to us, and we can all speak truthfully when we 
say that we are constantly receiving inquiries about this work. 
I speak now for no particular class. en who have livery sta- 


bles, physicians, and others write for the book; merchants and 
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gentlemen of leisure write for it. It is within the power of Con- 


ss to legislate upon this subject, to make this publication for 
fhe general welfare of the le, and I trust the House will 
provide from 50,000 to 75,000 copies of this work. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
very much that we shall now get along with the bill. I want to 
say a word or two on this point, but if any other gentleman de- 
sires to s I will not take the floor from him. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. When this bill was under debate afew 
days ago section 53 was adopted, providing for the sale of stere- 
otype and 5 plates of documents published by the 
Government. I understand the gentleman to say that if this 
document on Diseases of the Horse is desired by the people of 
this country, the plates can be sold and the publication be made by 
some private publishing house. I understand that this volume 
now costs the Government about 50 cents per copy. Now, can the 
chairman of the committee give us any assurance as to what price 
per volume the people of this country will have topay if itceases 
to be a Government publication and passes into the hands of pri- 
vate publishers? 

I showed to the committee and the House a few weeks ago 
that the publication entitled Military Tactics, which was copy- 
righted by Hugh T. Reed, of Chicago, and which could be pur- 
chased at first for 40 cents a volume, costs at this time $1.50, as 
sold by Mr. Reed on the market. If this be true, I take it that 
if the volume now under consideration should be published by 
private publishing houses the people will pay twice or three 
times what it now costs the Government to publish it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There need be no diffi- 
culty about this matter. If one person undertakes to issue the 
publication at too high a figure somebody else will get duplicate 

lates from the Printin fice, and if two publishers combine 
a trust, so that the k is sold too high, then a third, a 
fourth, and a fifth will be induced to publish the work, so that 
there is no danger of the price going beyond what the book is 
worth. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Have we any assurance as to the num- 
ber of cen ase eR that will go into the enterprise of fur- 
nishing this publication? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no; but if there is any 
flemand for it some printer can earn a living by printing the 
book. But that is not the question now before us. The section 

with which that ee connects itself has been passed. Iwish 
to address myself to the amendment of my colleague [Mr. PAT- 
TERSON], and then I hope we shall have a vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON rose, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield to my colleague 
[Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire for a moment to 
reply to my friend from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I thought you wanted to 
ask me a ere [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not think my friend from Missouri 
could go further than I would go in opposition to class legisla- 
tion; but the House will remember that not ten minutes before 
I offered this 5 = ee ol the 3 

reed to prin 000 copies of the tural Report. Now, 
that is to all intents and 3 as much class legislation as 
bt poe of the spe report on the Diseases of the Horse. 

. PICKLER. Far more. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 

argoment of my friend from Missouri falls entirely to the 


und, 

I wish now to repeat that—— 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. On that point will the gentleman 
allow me a moment? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. There is a distinction which I 
wish gentlemen of the House to observe, because I donot desire 
to be put, and I do not think other members of the House ought 
to be put, in the position of voting for class legislation when 
they provide for the publication of these Agricultural Reports. 
These reports are annual publications, and they are PP to 
embody each year the results of the experiments conducted in 
the Agricultural Department; they are the annual reports of the 
proceedings of that Department. On the other hand, the publi- 
cation of this work on the Diseases of the Horse is the indefinite 
re uction of a book which has been issued to the people here- 
tofore and is now within their reach. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In other words, accor to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. COOPER], if Congress annually indul in 
class legislation it is all right; but if it does it in a special in- 
stance it is all wrong. I do not understand that argument. 

Now, the fact about the matter is, that of all the books that 


have been published in recent years by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, this book, so far as my observation extends, is in greatest 
demand am the agriculturists of this country. I know that 
I am constantly in receipt of letters reques copies of this 
book. If itshould be published as a separate volume of the next 
Agricultural Report I would get only about 800 or 900 copies for 
my entire district, which, I submit, would be a very limited sup- 
ply, in view of the fact that the book isso valuable. I submit 
that this book can be more economically published in connection 
with the annual Agricultural Report of 1893 than in any other 


way. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If it be published asa sep- 
arate volume, how can it be sent out any more cheaply when you 
couple it with the Agricultural Report: 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is this the first instance in which the Ag- 
ricultural Report has ever been published in two volumes? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Itis. Thatreport has al- 
ways been published in one volume. 

Mr. PA’ RSON. My recoliection is that it has appeared 
heretofore in more than one volume. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Never. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, I may be mistaken about that. So 
far as the provision for a separate volume is concerned, I have 
put that in at the suggestion of friends here, because it would be 
more convenient and useful in that shape; it could be preserved 


as a volume by itself; I think the public at large would prefer it 
in that form; and if it be published in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Report it certainly would not involve a very extraordi- 


nary expense. I submitthat it could be published more cheaply 
this way than as a separate and independent volume. 
[ere the hammer fell.] 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I must be 
permitted a word or two inanswer tomy coroana [Mr. PATTER- 
SoN]. The estimate for printing this book is 61 cents a Sopr: If 
you print 500,000 copies (and that is the number proposed by this 
amendment) you tax the people over $300,000 for the prin of 
this one volume on the Diseases of the Horse. Now, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota[Mr. PICKLER], who is extrav: t(Isay 
it with all respect) in his love for this book, has saked only for 
the publication of 40,000 copies. 

Mr. PICKLER. Right there will you allow me a question? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not now. ose 40,000 
copies, at 60 cents each, would cost $24,000. I was resisting that 
proposition; but here comes my coll e[Mr. PATTERSON] and 
8 to incur an expense of $300,000 for the 1 of this 
. It seems to me he does not think what he is doing. It 
will cost just as much to print this book as à separate volume to 


accompany the Agricultural Report as it would to print it in ordi- 
nary form as a vo. voe itself. 
. PATTERSON. will remind my colleague that the 


amendment of the gentleman from South Dakota proposed an 
annual publication of 40,000 copies. M amendment proposes a 
single publication in connection with the Agricultural Report. 

. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not want to claim any 
credit for the suggestion; but if my colleague would modify his 
amendment so as to provide for including this publication as a 
part of the regular Agricultural Report, it might not beso objec- 
tionable. But when he undertakes to provide for publishing 
two volumes—the Agricultural Report of full size tothe number 
of 500,000 copies, and then the same number of copies of this 
book on the of the Horse—it seems to me he is going 
altogether too far. 

I think we ought to limit it to one volume, and that ought not to 
be larger than the usual report of the Secre of Agri- 
culture. We do not want to spend all of the money for the pub- 
lic printing, and the gentleman ought to move his amendment 
with some consideration of that fact. 

Now, let me reply to another remark of the gentleman from 
South Dakota wherein he says that this book ought to be printed 
as an annual report, because there are other annual reports. I 
wish to say that the regular annual reports are new here; that 
is to say, they contain new matter every year. But the gentle- 
man’s proposition would involve the publication of the same mat- 
ter year after year. That would be sometime entirely new and 
noyel in the history of the Government publications. We do 
print the annual reports each year, as I have said, but they are 
new material each year. Theyare supposed to contain new mat- 
ter. But this publication which the gentleman provides for is 
a publication every year of the same identical matter. 

r. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield to me fora 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. You are versed in these matters. What 
would be the cost of the printing of the special report as a part 
of the one volume of Agricultural Reports? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My opinion is, Mr. Chair- 
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man, if you would insert the matter that goes into the special 
report in the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
have it understood at the same time that the regular annual re- 
port will be thereby enlarged but little, by leaving something 
out, if will not add much to the cost of the annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. But if you make a separate volume, 
then we pay just as much for the special report on the Diseases 
of the Horse as we pay now for the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; that is to say, about 60 cents a volume, and 
the edition of 500,000 copies of the special report which is pro- 
vided for would entail an expense, as I have already shown, of 
about $300,000, 

Mr. PATTERSON. But my colleague has not quite answered 
my question. I understand the point that he is discussing now. 
But it is not my object to eliminate matter from the Agricul- 
tural Report. My object is not to reduce the Agricultural Re- 
port, but toextend the report, by including also the special work 
on the Diseases of the Horse. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If that goes in the other 
ought to be reduced. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What J want to know is as to the differ- 
ence in cost between the printing of the special report in one 
volume and the printing in two volumes—separate volumes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of ‘Tennessee. There would be a great 
deal of difference. I can not tell you exactly without an esti- 
mate from the Printing Office, but certainly the binding of 
500,000 copies would add a very considerable expense. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would not that be sübstantially all the 
difference? 

: Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That would be the main 
tem. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now whatis the cost of binding such a 
work as that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not give the exact 
figures. I suppose anywhere from 25 to 40 cents. 

Mr. PATTERSON. For binding alone? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; that is my judg- 
ment. 5 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident from the 
liscussion which has been proceeding in the committee that 
here is a disposition on the part of the members to vote for the 
publication of additional copies of the work known as Diseases 
öl the Horse. Whether it is wise to do it or not I do not pro- 
E to discuss, because I think the House or the committee—a 

rge majority of it—are in favor of the publication. g 

Now, the question, and the practical question, it seems to me, 
8, first, how we shall publish the work under consideration: 
and, second, how many volumes ought to be 8 First, 
on the point of the manner of branes pe think it would be 
exceedingly unsatisfactory if additional copies of the work known 
as Diseases of the Horse are to be published to include them 
in the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture. And why? 
Because if it is to be included in this report it will, in the first 
place, make an exceedingly bulky volume, that will be handled 
with a great deal of difficulty. Secondly, if tne book is distrib- 
uted it will necessitate the sending of an Agricultural Report to 
every person to whom the work on the Diseases of the Horse is 
sent—two reports to one person—and will, therefore, result in 
distributing to about one-half of the number of persons that the 
work should be distributed to if para ng separate from each 
other. Third, there would be—and I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to this fact—a ibe little dif- 
ference in the cost of publishing the works separately and pub- 
lishing them together, unless the regular annual report on agri- 
culture is to be reduced in size in paris eee of this combination 
of the two books in one. If the regular matter provided for in 
the annual report on agriculture is to be all included, it will 
make a volume as bulky as it ought to be without including in it 
the other volume on the Diseases of the Horse. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a suggestion? 

r. DINGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Lunderstand on consultation with friends 
that the next Agricultural Report will be probably a much 
smaller volume than usual, and that this special report on the 
Diseases of the Horse can be incorporated in it without making 
the volume too bulky. In view of that fact, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to withdraw from the amendment the words as a separate 
volume,” and let it goas originally prepared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
adoption of the amendment as amended. 

r. DINGLEY. Now, just one word, toconclude. 


Of course, 


if this volume is to be greatly reduced in bulk, then that par- 
ticular objection might be obviated, although it would not ob- 


viate the first objection to which I have referred; but I assume 
that this report, when the matter shall be entirely completed for 
it, will be of the usual bulk; and if so, then that it will make a 
book that is altogether too large for usual distribution. 

Now, theonly poe saving that there can be in putting these 
volumes in one is notin the entire binding, because each book 
has to be bound up to the cover precisely the same, whether 
published together or published separately, and it is simply in 
the outside cover that any saving will be made, which is nota 
large amount. 

It seems to me that the advantage that will be had in having 
these books to distribute separately, thus providing a distribu- 
tion to twice the number of people without involving the sendin 
of two books bound in one, where only one was wanted, wool 
accomplish greater good. 

8 as to the number of volumes, I do not think it is wise 
for this House to order the printing of 400,000 copies at this 
time of this work on the Diseases of the Horse. It seems to me 
that it is a larger number than is needed at this time. This 
book isstereotyped, and if future Congresses shall desire addi- 
tional volumes they can be ordered then; but for the present it 
seems to me that 75,000, or 100,000 copies at the outside ought 
to suffice this Con „and that we ought not, especially in the 
condition of the Treasury at the present time, to authorize the 

ublication of so large a number of volumes at such an expense. 
285 lause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all after the word“ pro- 
ae ” and insert the matter which I have sent to the Clerk’s 

es 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Maine offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word provided and insert that 75,000 copies of 
the Government work known as Diseases of the Horse be printed, 50,000 cop- 
ies for the use of the House and 25,000 for the use of the Senate.” 


Mr. DINGLEY. I would not object to carrying it up toa 
hundred thousand, if it was very much desired. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to say that I am not so particular 
about the form in which this publication is obtained, so that we 
obtain it in some form for our constituents; and I want to say, 
in reply to the chairman of the committee, that you must re- 
member the chairman of the committee, who is certainly a very 
efficient member in this House, is here for the purpose of keep- 
ing down the appropriations for printing. That is his legiti- 
mate business, and he wishes, of course, to make as large a sav- 
ing as possible, if this bill shall b2 adopted by the House; and 
so we must expect that he will try to trim these appropriations 
down all he possibly can. 

Now, the gentleman says that this book will be put out every 

ear, and that is not like the Agricultural Report, because that 
is a new work ever pose: I want to ask the gentleman if there 
are not studies an vestigations being mate by the Agricul- 
tural Department every year in regard to the diseases of the horse 
and all that pertains to the horse, just the same as in all the 
other departments of agriculture; and if it was an annual publi- 
cation, would not there bê enough new matter in that respect, 
the same as in any other agricultural report? 

Further, gentlemen, if one of my constituents gets one of these 
horse books this year he will not get it next year, but some 
other constituent will; and is it not a new matter to my other 
constituent next year, just the same as it is to the one who re- 
ceives it this year? These books are not duplicated. You do 
not send them to the same man, as you do the Agricultural Re- 
port, but even if it runs for ten years, you would not supply all 
ye constituents. The book is new to each man who receives 

tevery year. 


Now, the gentleman from Illinois{|Mr. LANE] is the only wit- 
ness that I have ever heard testify on the other side of this 
case. I have offered a 


gond many resolutions in this House for 
the publication of this k, and I have received a large num- 
ber of letters in regard to it from horsemen and men engaged in 
business where horses are empoy ad from veterinary surgeons, 
from many other people, and I have only had the highest com- 
mendations of this book. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, there can be no other reasonable posi- 
tion. Does not this Government employ the very best talent pos- 
sible to make this study and to develop the matter that goes into 
this book? Is it possible that the gentleman from Illinois under- 
takes to tell us that not only are the people all fools, and do not 
know what they want when they call for this book, but that the 
Agricultural Department has employed a lot of nincompoops to 
get up this book? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a sub- 
stitute. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That there shall be published 80,000 copies of the publication of 
the Agricultural Department known as oe report on Diseases of the 
Horse, 5,000 for the use of the Senate and 25,000 for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words to 
the committee. The appropriations for printing, without the 
extra session, amount to about $3,000,000 per annum. That is 
what it has cost the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Three million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. SAYERS. Three million six hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is what it was last 


ear. 
7 Mr. SAYERS. Now, that is the expenditure without the ad- 
ditional cost of printing incident to the extra session of Congress. 
After this extra session of Congress shall have concluded, the 
cost of printing will for the present fiscal year be nearly $4,000,- 
000. When the deficiency bill comes up for consideration, in 
order to supply the money necessary for the Printing Office, it 
will be found thata deficiency . amounting to nearly 
a million dollars will be required. 

I want to caution gentlemenagainst making these large expend- 
itures. When the sum total of our expenditures for this year shall 
be reached, and shall amount to over $500,000,000, gentlemen will 
think it very strange that the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the other committees which have charge of appropriation 
bills, have not cut down and trimmed their bills in order that 
the appropriations of this year should not reach $500,000,000, not 
thinking that by amendments offered in this House, and passed 
by this House, the appropriations for printing for the present 
fiscal year will be more than half a lion dollars in excess of 
those of any previous year. 

Now, I warn gentlemen right here, and especially do I warn 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], as to the ex- 
tent of your 4 praon for the presny fiscal year. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will my friend just for a moment yield 
to a suggestion there? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Ido not yield for a speech. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I willreply to the gentleman—— 

Mr. PICKLER. The chairman of the Committee on Printing 
suggests that this bill will save a great deal of money. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But if you get in an order 
for 300, 000 copies of this report there will not be much reduc- 


don. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I was about to say that 
jhe proposition is to print this ren report on the Diseases of 
the . in the Agricultural Report. ow, the Secretary of 
pea can, as [am informed, eliminate matter that is noth- 

g like so valuable to the farmers as this special report; and it 
seems to me that other matter might be eliminated in sucha 
manner that there wouid be no material addition to the cost of 
. Agricultural Report in that form to the ordinary cost 
of printing the Agricultural Report. You have already author- 
ized the printing of 500,000 copies of the Agricultural Report. 

Mr.SAYERS. Now, will the gentleman from Tennessee add 
a clause to his amendment direc the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to eliminate from the Agricultural Report, of which 500,000 
copies have been ordered by the House, a sufficient quantity of 
matter so as to include in its place a reprint of this horse book 
without additional cost to the Government? If he will do that, 
I have no objection to the proposition; but what I do want is 
to call the attention of this House, both sides of this House, to 
the fact that the revenues accruing to the Treasury are steadily 
declining, and that it is the duty of every member of this House, 
without regard to party, to bring the appropriations clearly 
within the revenue. I trust the House will do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to say to the Committee of the Whole House that my proposi- 
tion is an economical one. I want to say, in addition to that, it 
provides for 30,000 copies, 25,000 copies for the use of the House 
and 5,000 for the use of the Senate. In the meantime, when the 
next Congress assembles, if they want 30,000 copies let them at- 
tend to that for themselves. I propose to provide for this Con- 

ss, and for this Congress alone. In addition to that, Mr. 
hairman and gentlemen, I want the book bound as a separate 
volume or not at all. If you mix it upwith the Agricultural Re- 
port you will have tosend the Agricultural Report to every man 
who wants a horse book, and vice versa. It will be more ex- 
pensive, as the gentleman has said, by a great deal than this 
proposition of mine; and now I ask the committee to accept my 
amendment, ordering the printing of 30,000 copies, which can be 
done at a cost of 60 cents a copy, making altogether $18,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTER- 
SON], after which the amendment to the amendment, offered b 
the gentleman from Maine, will be read, and then the substi- 
tute, offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: F- 

Amend by adding after line 10, page 32, the words: “Provided, That in the 
Agricultural Report for 1893, the special report on the Diseases of the Horse 
shall be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the origin proposition, offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. The Clerk will now report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

_The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by striking out all after the word Provided,” and insert That 75,000 


copies of the Government work known as Diseases of the Horse be printed; 
50,000 copies for the use of the House and 25,000 for the use of the Senate.” 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in order to test the judgment 
of the House as to the smaller number, 30,000, L move to strike 
out ‘‘ seventy-five ” and insert thirty.“ Let the vote be taken 
on that, and if it be rejected, the vote can then recur on the 


75,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine will please 
state his amendment in the language in which he desires it to 


ap ~ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike out “f seventy-five ” and in- 
sert“ thirty.“ I make the motion simply to test the sentiment 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. What number of copies does the 
man propose for the House, and what number for the Sc 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will arrange that subsequently -3 
amendment shal] prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the entire substi- 
tute. 

The substitute was read, as above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maine. 

The question being taken on Mr. DINGLEY’S amendment, the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let there be a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on thesubstitute pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I understood that the gentleman from Maine 

par DINGLEY] firstoffered an amendment providing 50,000 copies 
or the House and 25,000 copies for the Senate, 75,000 in all, and 
then moved to amend that, and that we voted on hisamendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine modified his 
amendment so as to make the number 30,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I moved to amend the amendment and that 
has been voted down; which leaves my amendment now standing 
proposing to print 75,000 copies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it, be- 
cause the amendment would not have been in order in that de- 
gree. The Chair understood the gentleman to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was only an amendment in the second de- 
gree. I moved an amendment to an amendment, and an amend- 
ment to that was in order. Y 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The first proposition was offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], and the gen- 
tleman's amendment was an amendment in the second degree. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But that proposition was accepted and made 


the original 1 perce 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] to accept it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, if that is not so, of course I am wrong; 
but practically it makes no difference. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, the same as that offered by the gentleman from Maine, 
and to have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

That 75,000 copies of the Government work known as Diseases of the 
Bore — 5 50,000 for the use of the House and 25,000 for the use of 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to state 
the parliamentary situation. 

The CHAIRM The original amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTER- 
SON]. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PIcKLER] now 
offers an amendment to that amendment, which has just been 
reported by the Clerk. A substitute for both is pending, offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Let that be read and voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment to the amendment, and that is first in order. 
anise co ee of Tennessee. I rise to a parliamentary 

uiry. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is the original proposition 
which is pending the amendment of my colleague. from Tennes- 
seo |Mr. PATTERSON]? 


The CHAIRMAN, It is. 

: Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That calls for 500, 000 cop- 
es. 
The CHATRMAN. It does. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How is an amendment 
which calls for 75,000 copies consistent with that unless the 
proposition is to strike out 500,000 and insert 75,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the proposition. 

5 RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The Chair has not so 
ted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was in error if he did not so. 


state, because that is the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does that carry with it only 75,000 copies 
of the Agricultural Report? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not relate to the Agricultural 
Report at all. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

he Clerk read as follows: : f 

Strike out all after the word provided and insert the follo : “That 
75,000 copies of the Government work known as Diseases of the Horse be 

pa 9 8 copies for the use ot the House and 25,000 copies for the use of 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will now be taken on the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 79, noes 17; so the 
amendment of Mr. PICKLER was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. L rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it in order 
now to move to amend so as to change the ratio between the 
Senate and the House? The proportion for the Senate, as the 
proposition now stands, is too large. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis the ordinary proportion, which has been 


established from time immemorial. It can not be changed with- 
out trouble. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it can. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair that the amendment 


suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
would be a reconsideration of action already taken by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and would not be in order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I desire to withdraw my substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute being withdrawn, the 
question is on the original proposition of the gentleman from Ten- 
Mr. RICHARDSON], as amended on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let it be read as it now stands. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after line 10, 32, these words: Provided, That75,000 copiesof the 
Government work wn as Diseases of the Horse be ted; 50,000 copies 
for the use of the House and 25,000 copies for the use the Senate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If it be in order, I would like to move to 
amend by striking out 50,000 copies as the proportion for the 
House, and inserting 60,000, and by striking out 25,000 as the 
proportion for the Senate, and inserting 15,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. In response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], a few moments ago, the 
Chair stated that such an amendment would not be in order, as 
it would involve a reconsideration of the action of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. But the Chair now finds that he misunder- 
stood the parliamentary situation, and that the amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then I move the amendment as I have 
just stated it. 
cme MORSE. Thatis the amendment which I was about to 

er. 
The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, without objection, will 
be considered as having been offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE]. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: p 

Strike out 50 and insert 60; so as to read, 60, 000; and strike out 
“25” and insert “15,” so as to read 15,000; making the clause read: 

85 thousand copies for the use of the House and 15,000 copies for the 
use of Senate.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, is debate in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. MORSE. I will occupy just a minute. Every man on this 
floor knows that members of the House of Representatives have 
very many more calls upom them than members of the Senate 
for these documents, notwithstanding the fact that Representa- 


tives are so much more numerous. I submit that the amend- 
ment I have proposed contemplates a just division of these books 
and ought to Be 

INGLEY. While it might be desirable, if we were re- 
viewing this whole question of the division of Government pub- 
lications between the two Houses, to endeavor to bring about a 
modification, we must bear in mind that this is the proportion 
that we have adopted as a basis of division between the two 
Houses all through this bill; and it has been adopted with re- 
apes to all our Government publications. There is some danger 
that if we should undertake to disturb the existing rule of divi- 
sion we ht lose this whole 8 I think we had bet- 
ter maintain the division which has heretofore prevailed with- 
out any attempt to change it at this time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would not say a word on 
this amendment except for the reference of the gentleman from 
Maine to the division made in this bill. We have simply fol- 
lowed the division which has existed for many, many years. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is true. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is unjust, nevertheless. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no idea that the 
Senate will depart from the division which has prevailed here- 
tofore; but I do not oppose the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the original prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] as 
amended on motion of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
PICKLER]. 

i i WEADOCK. I move the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 10, raragraph 2, section 76, add the following words: 


*Copies of said Agricultural Report shall be apportioned 


atives accor ding 


to the number and population of agricultural counties in 
respective districts, provided that at least 50 copies be allowed to each 
Representative." 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
that we have already settled this distribution by a positive vote, 
and thatit is not in order now to change the division as already 
agreed on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, if 
the gentleman insists on it. 

The Clerk (continuing the reading) read as follows: 

Of the report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 8,000 copas; 1,000 for the Sen- 
1 2,000 for the House, and 5,000 for distribution by the Bureau of Ethnol- 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
we are proceeding with undue haste. The suggestion which 
was ane to us by the chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations [Mr. SAYERS] was, it seems to me, very timely, and one 
which ought to attract the attention and command the consid- 
eration of this committee. Weare taking action here now which 
will come back to us hereafter when we are called upon to make 
appropriations. I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing whether itis not a fact that we have now 
stored somewhere in this building, or perhaps in other build- 
ings, a large number of the documents mentioned in this bill, 
or such documents as we are now pro shall be printed? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I k not. These re- 
ports that we are now providing for are annual reports. They 
are printed from year to year, and there can not be stored away 
any of these reports which have not yet been printed. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I am not referring especially to the 
reports for this year: but I say, have we not stored away copies 
of like reports? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It may be that some such 
are stored away. 

Mr. BLACK. of Georgia. Is it not true that we have been 
called upon to provide a storehouse for these documents? Has 
not the Government been called on to rent various places for the 
storage of documents of this kind? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Now, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whatis the necessity for our printing these documents when 
it has been demonstrated by actual experience that nobody wants 
them; that nobody will take them? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think the gentleman as- 
sumes a little too much when he says that nobody” wants them. 
Because of the fact that we find here occasionally a number of 
members, two or three or a half-dozen, who do not want them, 
and thereby these works accumulate, that does notrepresent the 
whole . by any means. We take the publications as a 
rule, and are Ssi to get them and send them out. I would like 
to have more of them myself. We send all out that we can get. 
There will be no accumulation of these I am satisfied. 

Mr. Chairman, these publications mentioned in the paragraph 
of the bill we are now considering are the annual publications 
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of the Government; and I beg the attention of the committee to 
this fact, that we have reduced every one of them, I believe 
without exception, largely. Take the one that has just been 
read, the report of the Bureau of Ethnology. There is a reduc- 
tion by this bill in that publication of 7500 copies. They cost 
about $2.25 a copy, a8 near as Lean get at it; at all events alittle 
over $2. So that in this one publication, by the amendment of 
the committee in reporting this bill, we have saved $15,000 a 

ear to the Government, and therefore it seems to me it ought 
Í bs passed without objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Ought it to passif we can save $10,- 
000 more? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think we have reduced 
the number as low as possible with safety to the Government. 
We called the superintendent of the Bureau before us, and he 
testified that this number of copies that we left in the bill is ab- 
solutely ne for distribution. : 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia, Let me ask the gentleman further, 
do you think that the provision for 3,000 copies of the report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, for the use of the House, is absolutely 
essential? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think so. I think it is 
avery good and sens publication. It is a valuable work 

tainly a very valuable one to many members from sections 
where there are scientific schools or establishments of that kind. 
There is quite a demand for it in many parts of the country. 

Mr. B V. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee what is the purpose of the work? 

* RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This is the report on eth- 
nology. 
Mr. BAILEY. Yes; but what is the object of publishing it 
by the Government? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Has the gentleman ever 
examined it? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then the gentleman is 
just as competent to testify as I am. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman answers my question by ask- 
ing another. I hope he will give the information I have asked 


or. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not say, of course, 
what would suit the taste of my friend from Texas. If he would 
like to inquire and learn anything about ethnology he will find 
the information in this work. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 
order. What proposition is pending before the committee? 

The CH There is no amendment pending. The 
Chair has been indulging this debate by consent of the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Then I will offer an amendment if 


8 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me I will move to strike out the last word, a pro forma 
amendment. 

I was goingon to say, Mr. Chairman, that these are very sci- 
entific and valuable productions, and are valuable not only to 
ourselves and our Government, but to all scientific people every- 
where. I do not undertake to say that they would suit my friend 
from Texas, or his taste for literature, but they do suit the taste 
of many people. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thatis precisely the point that I wanted tode- 
velop. Then this is an effort to promote science,as I understand 
it. Now, the So Tower of Congress to promote science is de- 
rived from the Constitution which expressly authorizes it to 


te the progress of science and the useful arts.” How? 
ot by publishing and distributing such works as these, but by 
secur. to authors and inventors the exclusive use of their writ- 


ings or inventions for a limited time. And,asI take it, when 
Congress has done that it has exhausted its power to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts. 

Mr. BELTZ HOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to this section, or raph, of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

da the u i -r 
TT 

Mr. BELTZ HOOVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman in 
charge of this bill, the chairman of the committee, will give me 
his attention, I desire to say that this is one of the most valuable 
apg eaters made by the Government. The demand for it by 

e institutions of learning, and by gentlemenof culture through- 
out the country, is as great relatively as the demand for the Ee 
ricultural Report. 

I believe, therefore, that while I might agree with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] as to the 1 of the Gov- 
ernment involved in this question, and that I might justify my- 
self in voting against pu g anything whatever by the Gov- 


ernment, yet, if we do publish these books, I favor the publica- 
tion of the valuable ones which are most sought after and are 
believed to be most useful as a means of conveying information 
to the people. The Committee on Printing, instead of reducing 
the numbers of these books that outside are entitled to, 
have cut down the number that members of Congress have 
hitherto received, from 6,000 to 2,000, and have increased the 
number for the Bureau of Ethnology. 

I can see no reason why we, the representatives of the people, 
in 1 ing the money for publications for our constituents, 
shall not have the right to control the distribution of those doc- 
uments in a ratable proportion among our districts, without the 
intervention of people who may distribute them entirely in a 
few sections, and to a few institutions and persons. If thisnum- 
ber is to be 5,000 for the Bureau of Ethnology, then the number 
ought to be increased, as my amendment proposes, for the Sen- 
ate and the House. ere is no reason why this Bureau of Eth- 
nology should have the right, with the little knowledge they 
have of the people requiring them in our several districts, to 
distribute them as they please, without consulting members of 
the Senate or House. 

Therefore if the number is to remain as the Committee on 
Printing have reported it, at 5,000 for the Bureau of Ethnology, 
the number ought to be increased at least to 6,000 for this House 
of 356 members. I am in favor of economy as much as any gen- 
tleman can be, but I dislike this cheese-paring economy in small 
matters that we sometimes see in this House, and which excites 
the contempt and derision of the country. we are wei he 
pns these books, let us print the valuable ones, and print them 

such quantities that it will be worth while to take the trouble 
to distribute them. The number now reported will give us but 
6 volumes apiece, to be distributed among an . 
tion of 30,000 voters, whereas we ought to have more double 
that number to supply the public libraries alone. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. y " 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. SIMPSON. After the word copies,“ in line 47, add the 
word ‘‘two,” and strike out the word one.“ And in the same 
line, after the word Senate, strike out the word two“ and 
insert the word“ five;” and in line 48strike out the word “ five” 
and add the word ‘‘ one;” so as to read: 

Of the report of the Bureau of E , 8,000 copies—2,000 for the Senate, 
5,000 for the House, and 1,000 for distribution by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

I think that will cure the evil complained of. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. That proposition being voted on first, 
if it is adopted I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. S SON. I think that cure the evil the gentleman 
complains of, of giving so large a proportion to the Bureau. I 
agree entirely with 8 from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BELTZHOOVER] that this is a very valuable book, which ought 
to go out to the people. There is a large demand for it in my 
country. Perhaps in the district of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL] they will consider it, like him, stuff and rot; 
but in my country, and in the gentleman's State, I am satisfied 
that there is a large demand for the book. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does the gentleman know whether 1,000 co 
ies will be sufficient for the Bureau to enable them to make 
exchanges that they make with the various nations of the earth? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ishould think it would be past 5 

Mr. PICKLER. I would not want to cut low what 
they ought to have for making these exchanges. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That will be a sufficient number. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. I am of the 
opinion, generally speaking, that the less members of Congress 
and Senators have to do with anything in this Government, out- 
side or the duties of legislation, the betterfor them and for the 
people. 

There is a great deal of selfishness in everything, and I under- 
stand that; and I have it to as large an extent as the average 
member of the body of which I am a member. I understand per- 
fectly the feeling upon the part of a member of Co thathe 
is the proper party to distribute documents; but it isa mistaken 
feeling, and I think the sooner we go back to the idea that these 
documents are published for the p of disseminating useful 
information among the people and not for the pu of being 
used by us in order to advance our own pan fortunes the 
Santer for the United States, and, in the long run, the better 

or us, 

Mr. DAVIS. But who knows better the people of the various 
districts than the Representatives from those districts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ge aT Ah, Mr. Chairman, no man 
knows the people of the Fifth districtof Mississippi better than 
I do, and nobody knows better where a public document will aid 
in my re®lection than I do. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Do you not want to be re#lected? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
people can get these documents just as we 


Mr. Chairman, the 
through the Depart- 
ments; and the De ments, as we all know, will take, above 
all things else, a list from a member of Congress and advice 
from him as to how to distribute thesa documents. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER,. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him if he ever tried that experiment 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have; and I am trying it 
to-day in the Interior Department. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Have you ever gone to one of those 
bureaus with twenty-five or fifty names and gota favorable reply? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will say this, that Iam a 
new member of Congress, and do not pretend to know the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth part of what I ought to know, much less 
what is to be known about things lying around loose in Wash- 
ington about the Departments Rang her}; but I do know this, 
that one of the first communications I received from the Agri- 
cultural Department was to send anumber of names of parties to 
whom I wanted articles distributed. One of the first communi- 
cations I received from the Interior Department was a like com- 
munication, and I was glad to comply with both so far as that 
was concerned. 

Now, what I want to Fac upon the committee is that we 
should control this distribution which is carried on at a large 


expense. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? I wantto ask the gentleman when he received that 
communication from the Agricultural Department did not they 
suggest to him that the gentleman’s name should be sent on the 
articles to be sent from that ced ar omg so that the parties re- 
sine them would understand that the gentleman had sent 
them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I believe they did. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, then, did not that have the same effect 
as if the gentleman had sent them, and while the Departments 
are distributing them in this way, at your request, are you not 
in effect distributing the books? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am not talking about the ef- 
fect, but I will come to it in this way. In my district, Senators 
distribute documents; in my district I distribute them, and the 
Department also distribute them. Here is a man known to be 
a live, talking Democrat. He gets four documents; and another 
man, who, perhaps, would get more good out of these documents, 
getsnone. Now, my idea is that the objectof these publications is 
to distribute them where they will do the most good. The next 
idea in my mind is this, that the Lig’ A main object in the mind 
of the Democratic party at present is to put the Government 
back upon an economic footing. Now, you have just had the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations calling your at- 
tention to the fact that if we are to go on increasing these re- 
ports of committees that there will come up behind us the neces- 
sity finally to make appropriations to pay for these things. I 
shall oppose this proposition, and I desire to offer amendments 
to the section. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me just a moment? 
I know he wants to be fair. Now, he thinks that these 5,000 
copies should be left for distribution by the Department. You 
leave them in control of their distribution. I think it is dan- 
gerous legislation to leave them for their distribution, and it is 
a matter of patronage with the Department. - 

Mr. W AMS of agen I will offer an amendment 
that I think the gentleman agree to, that this distribution 
shall be given with the advice of the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ores. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
$o oppos the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, 

“Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wanted to offer some amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentle- 
man so that he may offer his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to offer some amendments which are rather radical in their na- 
ture. In lines 12 and 13—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that there is an amendment now pending, and an amendment 
tothe amendment. At this stage a substitute would be inorder. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that these amendments offered by these gentlemen ought 
not to prevail. If we are going to economize, the only way to 

do it is to reduce the number of documents printed. e have 

reduced this from 15,500 to 8,000, asaving of about $15,000 or $16,- 
000 in this one publiction. Now, the distribution we make is 
1,000 for the Senate and 2,000 for the House and 5,000 for the 
Department. Now, I say—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. will the gentleman permit me? 


Now 
i 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I cannot do that. I must 
make this statement. That is the best distribution that could be 
made of this document. 

Lassertthat, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen go upon the idea that 
if the Department gets these copies they are lost to the country, 
but if my friend, after distributing his share, wants to get a copy, 
or 2 copies, or 3 copies, all he has to do is to ask the chief oft 
bureau to supply A, B, or C with a copy or copies of the docu- 
ment, and if thechief has got them he will send them to the gen- 
tleman’s constituent and accompany them with a letter stating 
that they are sent at the request of the Representative. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] complains 
that each member does not get enough of these documents under 
the bill, but what does he propose? He sys that the number 
proposed in the bill, 6, is not sufficient, thatit must be increased, 
and thereupon he proposes to increase itto 11. Now, if 6 copies 
will not meet the demand, certainly 11 will not. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. It will come nearer to it, though. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] comes wong and proposes to increase the 
number so that each member shall have about 13. 

x SIMPSON. I do not increase the number to be printed 
at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Youdo increase the allow- 
ance of members, though, giving them about 13 each, instead of 
6, as the bill pe ow, each member represents about 
from 30,000 to 35,000 male voters and there ‘are about as man 
ladies, making 60,000 or 70,000 grown le ineach district. It 
is obvious that you can not supply those people with 13 or 
with 11 copies of these documents any more than youcould with 
6, and I insist that we ought not to undertake to supply any- 
thing like the demand that may be created in a Congressional 
district for a valuable publication like this. 

Let each member have 6 copies, and inasmuch as this is 
more or less ascientific publication, if he wants to supply the 
libraries in his district, he will have his 6 copies for that pur- 
por but we can not undertake to meet the whole demand un- 
ess we are prepared to vs ig the Treasury. I think we 
have provided copies enough. think we ought to begin to 
economize and to keep it up upon every Government publica- 
tion. The Committee on Printing, recognizing that, have put 
the knife to every annual eT of the Government, except 
that of the Department of Agriculture. Gentlemen here have 
railed about discrimination against the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but the fact is that we have treated that more 
liberally than any other publication; we make no reduction in 
the number of the Agricultural Reports published, while, as I say, 
we have applied the knife to every other publication; and I do 
insist that members on this side of the House especially ought 
not to increase these publications beyond the number contained 
in the bill. Gentlemen have demanded that we shall economize, 
and the ony vay to do it is to reduce the number of these docu- 
ments published, and the committee pro to do that. 

Mr. ELTZHOOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired, 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Well, I will move to strike out the 
last word, and ask him a question which he may answer in my 
time. If these publications are made, as I understand they are, 
for the benefit of institutions of learning and pabio libraries, 
ought we not to publish enough of them to beable to send a copy 
to each public library in our districts? This allowance of 6 
copies, which the gentleman proposes, is not half enough to 
supply the libraries in my district, and will compel me to make 
an unpleasant discrimination against a majority of these benefi- 
cent institutions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill provides that 
whenever there is an edition of 5,000 copies printed, 10 per cent 
of them shall be sent tothe superintendent of documents in the 
Interior Department, and he apportions them to the designated 
depositories throughout the country, so that the gentleman's 
district will get its share. ‘ 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That 
number—500—will notallow members and Senators more than 
1 additional volume, for there are 440 members and Senutors in 
both bodies. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
each member. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Well, there are fourteen public li- 
braries in my district, and even if I should get the odd volume 


There are 6 copies for 


which his generosity offers I would have only 7 copies. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But they are not all desig- 
nated depositories. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. They are all designated depositories 
under the law, and can not get these books under this provision, 
and I hold that in printing a valuable book like this, while we do 
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not undertake to distribute itindiscriminately, we ought to print 
masi copies to be able to supply all the public libraries with 
t. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You can not do that with- 
out bankrupting the Government. 

Mr BELTZHOOVER. Oh, it is a mere pretense to assert 
that this would bankrupt the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Before that vote is taken, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say that my amendment does not increase the number of 
these documents to be printed. It merely takes 4,000 copies from 
the bureau and distributes them amongst the members of the 
House and the Senate. Therefore it does not increase the ex- 
pense of the publication at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tho question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the pooten from Kansas [Mr. SIMP- 
SON], which will be reported by the Clerk. -The amendment was 

„As follows: 
33, line 47, strike out one after the word “copies™ and insert 


“two:” same line strike out “two” after the word Senate“ and insert 
*five;” line 48, after the word “and,” strike out “five ™ and insert one.“ so 


thatthe vision will read: Ol the report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
= copies; 2,000 for the Senate, 5,000 for the House, and 1,000 for distribu- 
on by the Bureau of Ethnology." 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZ- 
HOOVER] as 9 0 by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

The amendment as amended was adopted. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Ot the report of the Geological Survey, 12,000 copies; 3,000 for the Senate, 
6,000 for the House, 3,000 for distribution by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I move to amend the raph by 
striking out after the word copies“ the word“ three,” and in- 
serting two;” by striking out after the word Senate” the word 
“ six,” and inserting ‘‘eight;” and by striking out after the word 
“ House ” the word “three,” and inserting ‘‘ two,” so that the 
paragraph will read: 

Of the report of the Geological Survey, 12,000 copies; 2,000 for the Senate, 
8,000 for the House, and 2,000 for distribution by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Chairman, the document referred to in this paragraph is 
very valuable, and one which members of Congress are fre- 
quently called on to supply. I do not see why the Senate should 
have a greater proportionate number of this document than the 
House; nor do I see why we should assign for distribution by the 
bureau a greater number of copies than my amendment provides 
for. No member can supply all the demands that are made upon 
him for this publication. I think the amendment I have offered 
contemplates an equitable distribution, and I do not see why it 
should not be accepted by the chairman of the committee. It 
does not increase the aggregate number of volumes, but simply 
changes the proportionate distribution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As I understand, this 
amendment does not increase the aggregate number to be 

rinted, but simply provides a change as to the distribution. I 
fave no idea that the Senate will agree to this proposition, but 
I do not oppose thefamendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The following reports required by law to be made to Co: shall not be 
printed unless the printing be recommended by the head of the Department 
making the same, and ordered by concurrent resolution of Congress, namely: 
Report of contracts for conveying the mails, report of fines and deductions 
in the Post-Office Department, and accounts of the First Comptroller of the 
Emerge i and the report of the pr of the annual meetings of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In order to make the par- 
agraph just read more intelligible, Loffer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out in lines 203 and 204 the words: And accounts of the First 

Comptroller of the Treasury.“ aud insert in lieu thereof the words the re- 

rt of the 7 by him from time to time rendered to and set- 
led with the First Comptroller.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of the annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 10,000 copies; 
1,000 for the Senate, 2,000 for the House, and 7,000 for distribution by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The committee inadvert- 
ently omitted one of the annual publications. To remedy the 
omission, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After liné 241 insert the following: 
“The annual report of the Commissioner of Navigation in the Treasury 
Department, 1,000 copies for the Senate, 2,000 copies for the House, 1,000 cop- 


ies for distribution the Commissioner; and of the annual List of Mer- 
chant Vessels of the United States, 5,000 copies for distribution by the Treas- 
ury Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Vice-President and each Senator, 44 copies; and to the Secretary 
and Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, each 25 copies; to each Representative 
and Delegate, 22 copies; and to Clerk and Sergeant-at-Arms of the it 
each 25 copies; to be supplied daily as o y published or in the re 
and permanent form bound only in half Russia, or part in each form, as 
each may elect. 

Mr. PICKLER. I move to amend by adding after the para- 
graph just read, the following: 

Provided, That there shall be 20 additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of the extraordinary session of the Fifty-third Congress furnished 
each Representative and Delegate. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in view of the important 
matters which have been discussed during this extraordinary 
session, and the special demand that there is for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD containing our proceedings, it would be well to 

rovide for this small increase, only 20 additional copies for each 

presentative and Delegate. There has never before, I believe, 
been such general interest in our proceedings and such a desire 
on the part of the people to understand what is being discussed 
by members. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Asa substitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] I move to 
amend by inserting after the words ‘‘ may elect” the following: 


To each ofsuch eight public or school libraries as shall be designated for this 
3 by can Representative and Delegate in Congress, one copy of the 
ly RECORD. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a substantial amendment and one of a 
rmanent nature, intended to control to the extent stated the 
istribution of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD hereafter. I agree 
entirely with the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi 
against putting into the hands of members of Co the pro- 
miscuous distribution of public documents. I believe that no 
great good is subserved thereby. Idonotsubscribe to any prop- 
osition which treats documents anes for public distribution as 
the personal perquisites of members of Congress. 

This amendment proposes to place copies of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, not where they will advance the fortunes or 
ambition of any individual, but where they will supply a want of 
the public. e have already a like provision with reference to 
the distribution of the Patent Office Gazette. Each member of 
Congress is allowed to name eight libraries in his Co ional 
district where the Patent Office Gazette shall be deposited, so 
that it may be within the reach of those who desire to refer to 
it. The provision of my amendment will virtually increase the 
number of copies allowed to each member in a much larger pro- 
portion than nay ap on the face of the proposition. If you 

ut 8 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in libraries to be 

esignated by the Representative—where they can be consulted 
by the public who have access to those libraries, you serve one 
handed times more peop than if those 8 copies were placed at 
the personal disposition of the member. 

If you give the members of this House the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD for personal distribution, they will go to personal or 
political friends or peroane the newspapers, and undoubtedly to 
that extent you will aid in the distribution of the RECORD. But 
if you put them in a library, or a 8 institution—eight 
designated in each Congressional district that will be within the 
reach of the ple generally—they can be then used as works of 
reference and reach a very much larger number of the people than 
they can possibly reach under ae prani system of distribution, 

Me. COBB of Alabama, Willthe gentleman tell me how many 
districts there are in the United States that have eight publio 
libraries? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Iam not able to state to the gen- 
tleman how many districts are 1 with the number of pub- 
lic libraries I have ge Poe am sorry to think there would 
be any Congressional district within the limits of the United 
States in which you could not find at least eight libraries. My 
amendment prescribes no particular kind of library. It may be 
a high-school library, an academic library, a town library, or a 
county library, or a city library. The matter of the distribution 
to the various libraries of whatever character, would be left en- 
tirely to the members themselves, and it would be supposed that 
they would designate those libraries which would be most acces- 
sible to the greatest number of people. I scarcely think there 
is a Congressional district in the United States in which there 
could not be found at least eight libraries, of some character, 
suitable to receive this publication. If there be no such num- 
ber in any district in the country, then I am in favor of sending 
this work and laying the foundation of such libraries by furnish- 
ing them to begin with the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Now, the RECORD is fast becoming a work of reference, and it 
is mainly as a work of reference that it is valuable. 


It is often 
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the case that the constituents of the members on this floor de- 
sire to know simply how a vote was had on a certain question, 
how their Representative was recorded uponit. Perhaps that 
is all the RECORD would be required for ordinarily. If there is 
a place in the county where it is known that the RECORD is kept 
on file in current numbers, where parties can refer to it and see 
how the Representatives have voted on or discussed such and 
such questions, at such and such times, it would be a very great 
convenience to the people. This amendment would also greatly 
relieve members of Congress without taking away any of the 
number of RECORDS now allowed them under irin fe law. 
Here the hammer fell.] 

r. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the pending amendment. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has offered a substitute. If proper, this 


perhups may be by eet as an amendment to the substitute. 
a . Theamendment to the amendment will be 
read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 76, on page 43, line 292, strike out “twenty-two,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “fifty. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in support of that 
amondment I simply desire to say this, that the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD is one of the most valuable documents to our constitu- 
ents that we can possibly secure for them from the Government. 

Now, most of us have a number of counties in our Congres- 
sional districts—I have in mine, nine, or will have at the next elec- 
tion. I have ten now, and under the present ar ementI have 
but two copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that I can fur- 
nish to of the different counties. 

Iam proud to say that in my district I have fourteen public 
libraries. I to each public li a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and I have plenty of calls from constitu- 
ents outside for copies of this pan cation. I believe if we would 
spend more money in f g additional copies of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and less money in publishing worthless 
documents the people of this country will be much better served. 

I believe this amendment which gives to each member fifty 
copies instead of twenty-two ht to meet the sanction and ap- 
proval of every member of this body. 

Mr. COFFFEN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the circum- 
stances, we have an amendment pro; by the gentleman from 
South Dakota, and an amendment just offered by the gentleman 
from mong > E oo PER] Brad innie Me 8 and s substitute 
oponse e gentleman from . SMITH]. 

t. SMITH of Illinois. I offered mine as an amendment to 
the substitute, because, as I understood it, there was an amend- 
ment to the original p tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the Chair regards it as an amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITA of Illinois. Very well. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Lam in favor of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois. The number of copies which the 

embers receive of the CONGRESSIONAL if considera- 

ly increased would be highly ap ted by our constituents. 
ow, a word as to to the subject of the distribution of these docu- 
_ments generally. Theargument that those who distribute them 
independently of the members of Congress are supposed to do it 
moreimpartially I think is not correctly founded. A member of 
Congress not only knows the needs, q cations, and desires of 
his constituents and knows the various libraries of his district, but 
is better able to determine what character of Government pub- 
lications eich one ought to receive, but also knows what will 
meet the approved ju t of the peuple in his district. 

Again, touching the merits of the amendment itself. Fifty 
copies is a small number of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
each member of Congress. I have had so many calls for them 
from libraries, newspapers, political clubs, even from ladies’ clubs 
and societies who take an interest in the State of Wyoming in 
8 the condition and movement of public affairs and 
the p ings of Congre, together with s from other en- 
aay airy people outside of clubs who want copies for their own 
use, that [am unable to furnish even a considerable fraction of 
what is called for. 

And one point more, Mr. Chairman, showing why I hope that 
this amendment will pass. We provide in this bill for theprint- 
ing of a few copies of the statutes and laws that are here 
in Congress. e make no provision for the general distribu- 
tion of these laws throughout the United States, the 
65,000,000 people. Those who may oppose this increase in the 
quota of CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS are moving in the direction 

of limi even stillfurther their opportunity to know what laws 
are and what are tie purposes of and the arguments for and 

those laws. If we do not increase the quota of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD it appears to me that there is a little item 
of inconsistency about it in our actions. Those who would limit 


> 


the publication of laws and the distribution of the Rucokb at 
the same time, should explain, if they can, why we should hold 
every man, woman, and child in the United States responsible 
for any disobedience to our laws and make no just and proper 
provision for the dissemination of information among the peso- 
ple as to what the law is. 

All these points taken together justify me in voting for the 
substitute of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH], and I 
hope it will pass. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask that the 
amendment okere iy the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
PIELER] be reported in order that I may know exactly what 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 206, page 43, insert the following: 

2 That there shall be 20 additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of the extraordinary session of the Fifty-third Congress furnished 
each Representative and Delegute.“ 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH], who offers to increase the 
ee, to 50 copies, whether he limits it to the extraordinary 
session? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. No; my amendment is to furnish 50 
copies to each member of Congress, and let that be permanent. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, I want to be heard 
just for a moment on these amendments. 

Theamendment which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SMITH] 
offers is a very extravagant one. I have the estimate of the 
Public Printer, showing that it will cost 85 to furnish one copy 
of the RECORD toamember. Therefore if youincrease the num- 
ber to 50, you give each member $250 wo of RECORDS. Now, 
when you multiply that by 360, the number in the House simply, 

ou make an e of $30,000 by that simple amendment; and 
you increase it so as to include the Senators, you will make it 
cost about $120,000 a year. 

Mr. PICKLER. The RECORD of this extraordinary session 


will not cost $5, will it? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iam speaking now of the 
course I am not 
making any estimate for the extra session now; but I want to 


regular RECORD of the ordinary session. 
show how rapidly it piles up the expense, when we increase the 
. 

The amendment offered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
COOPER] will cost the Government 814, 400. It seems to me if 
we are going to make any additions at all, we ought not to go 
beyond that. 

or myself I am opposed to any increase, but there isa de- 
mand on the part of gentlemen whom I recognize as friends of 
economy, who want an increase in this publication. 

If we intend to increase it at all, I vote for the lowest in- 
crease, that proposed by the tleman from Indiana [Mr. 
COOPER], but I say we ought not to increase it at all. 

I want to make this statement in order that there may go into 
the RECORD this evening, with these amendments, a statement 
as to the cost, in order that gentlemen may understand how 
much they are increasing this cost if they move to make these 
increases in this publication. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DOCKERY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Uni reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2650) pro- 
viding for the public printing and binding, and the distribution 
of public documents, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimousconsent, leaveof absence was granted: 

To Mr. HINES, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SAYERS (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, October 19, 1893, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and ssverally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4125) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the 
office of collector of customs at certain ports, and for other-pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 4127) making a 
3 a lien on ail at estate or interest therein of the 
debtor in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. RUSK: A bill (H. R. 4128) to provide for a survey for 
a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by uest), a bill (H. R. 4129) relating to arrears of 
taxes in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. McK AIG: A bill (H. R. 4163) toamend the act of June 
2, 1890—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A resolution relative to a report by the 
Secretary of State concerning the Nicaragua Canal—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause Lof Rule XXII, private billsof the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 4130) for the relief of Michael 
Dirnberger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BROSIUS (by request): A bill (H. R. 4131) for the re- 
lief of Frank J. Burrows—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4132 ting apen- 
sion to John A. Johnson, late major of the Sixth as Cavalry, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4133) for the relief of Mrs. E. A. Barney, 
of North Topeka, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4134) for theallow- 
ance of certain claims for stores and supplies reported by the 
Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1883, 
known as the Bowmun act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 4135) for the relief of the 
Accotink Home Guards of Fairfax County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4136) 
wet of Patrick Connor, 
sions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4137) for the 
relief of James Dozier—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSK: A bill (H. R. 4138) for the relief of Regina 
Ernst—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. SICKLES: A bill (H. R. 4139) for the relief of Charles 
Gallagher and to refer his claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4140) grantinga 
pension to John F. Burrows—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4141) 
to pension Mary Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4142) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Jef- 
fer:on—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) for the relief of Henry Snider, of 
Moundsville, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4144) gran to James R. Shrodes, for sery- 
ices rendered during the late civil war—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) for the relief of A. H. Shaw and others 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4146) 8 relief to Philo L. Kimberly 
and others, of Wheeling, W. Va., on account of salary due them 
as clerks in Wheeling post-office for the year 1861—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4147) for the relief of William Dillon—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4148) granting pension to Henry Snider, of 
A County, W. Va. —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 4149) for the relief of Alexander Shock—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) granting relief to J. K. Botsford, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., for damages done to property by United States 
troops during the late war- to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4151) authorizing additional compensation to 
assistant commissioners to the industrial exhibition held at Mel- 
bourne, Australia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4152) to remove charge of desertion in the 
manar of Richard Crutcher—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, & bill 12 R. 4153) for the relief of J. M. Price, of Mar- 


ting a pension to Ellen Connor, 
eceased—to the Committee on Pen- 


shall County, Va.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a (H. R. 4154) granting relief to W. E Mason, of Mar- 
shall County, for money destroyed in January, 1887 to the Com- 


mittee on C 8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4155) to pay Andrew F. McLure for use of 
horse and horse equipments during the late war to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) for the relief of Catherine E. Lurty— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4157) for the relief of Beverley H. Lurty—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting a e to Amanda Frame, 
of Braxton County, W. Va. —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4159) ting a pension to Abraham Shri- 
ver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) for the relief of George H. McQuain— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) for the relief of the personal represent- 
atives of James A. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) for the relief of John W. Kennedy 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Resolutions adopted by a meeting 
of 600 citizens of Astoria, Oregon, asking for the enforcement of 
225 Geary Chinese exclusion act—to the Committee on Foreign 


By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A paper from R. J. McVay, 
esq., of Cascade, Iowa, and another from Mr. Peter Kiene, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, both urging the establishment of a technical de- 
partment at the National College for the Deaf at Kendall Green 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of J. P. Stendebach, of Dubuque, Iowa, praying 
for the reduction of postage to 1 cent an ounce—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Protest of citizens of Astoria, AP, ca 
se A extension of time for Chinese to register—to the -= 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. H : Petition of William Trembor, secretary, of 
Freeport, III., praying for the reduction of to 1 cent an 
ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends, asking for the ee of the 
Hed y Chinese exclusion act—to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, October 19, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.} 

The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 

AMENDMENT OF THE JOURNAL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The pending 2 is on the motion of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] to amend the Journal of the proceedings 
of the last legislative day which will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the name of H. M. TELLER, a Senator from Colorado, be added to the 
last roll call recorded in the Journal of yesterday, made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a quorum of the Senate was present or not. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, much has been said with 
regard to the power of the Senate to make itsownrules. There 
can be no doubt about that power. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


A Gallinger, urp: Stewart, 
Butler George, Peffer, Teller, 
Dixon Harris, Voorhees, 
Dolph, Hoar, P K Walthall. 
Faulkner. Kyle, Shoup, 

Frye, McPherson, Smith, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Twenty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agrad to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After some delay, Mr. CULLOM, Mr. WASHBURN, Mr. WHITE 
of Louisiana, Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, Mr. VEST, Mr. Davis, Mr. Wor- 
corr, Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. ROACH, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. VANCE, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. VILAS, Mr. Bats, Mr. CAREY, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. 
Berry, Mr. HIGGINS, Mr. DUBOIS, Mr. GORDON, Mr. GRAY and 
Mr. CAMERON entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o’clock and 26 minutes a. m.) 


* 
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Forty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALLEN, I move that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
bills from the House of Representatives; which will be read by 
title and appropriately referred. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 3289) to authorize the New York and New Jer- 
sey Bridge Company to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 2344) for the better control of and to promote 
the safety of national banks was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STEWART. Irise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will 


state his point of order. 
Mr. STEWART. My poini of order is that no business is in 
order until the Journal has been approved. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that it isin order 
to read by title and refer bills from the House of 8 
e bill just read by title will be referred to the Com- 

mittee on Finance. 

The bill (H. R. 86) for the protection of persons furnishing 
materials and labor for the construction of public works was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
vide the times and places for holding terms of United States 
courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” approved July 5, 
1892, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judie z 

The bill (H. R. 3130) to repeal in part and to limit section 3480 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senator from Nevada to yield to 
me for a moment. 

Mr. STEWART. For what p Re 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is for this purpose: I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that communications from the Secre of 
the Treasury to the Finance Committee upon important public 
matters may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthere objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
5 resent them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of September 22, 1893, a statement as to the num- 
ber of standard silver dollars coined under the act of February 
28, 1878, and July 14, 1890, exported and imported since Febru- 
ary 28, 1878; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the 9th instant, a statement relative to the redemption of sil- 
ver certificates in gold, eto.; which, with the accompanying pa- 
pme eS vereren to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to 

rinted. 
x TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I desire, in accordance with the request 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to present the re- 
port of that committee with a communication from the Secre- 

upon a resolution 
. STEWART. I object to any business until the Journal 
has been approved. I have the floor. 

Mr. V HEES. This is the business for which I asked the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, and for which the Senator from 
Nevada was kind enough to yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, this is part of it. I will yield. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will state to the Senator from Nevada 
that it is a report upon the resolution introduced by himself in 
respect to the probable deficiency in the revenues, and I think 
the Senator Would like very much to have the information. 
Therefore I will send the report of the committee upon that reso- 
lution to the desk, and also the report of the committee And the 
reply of the Secretary of the Treasury to the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] in respect to the con- 
duct of national banks. I think the report should be read in both 
cases and then printed for the information of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reports will be received. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER August 
22, 1893, submitted the following report; which was read and 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed: 


Mr. MCPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was referred 
the . submitted by Mr. PEFFER August 22, 1893— 


Sas Resolved, t the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
nate 

“First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any of the 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now condu 
in violation of law. 

“Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 
lawful moner: 

“Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of in- 
terest higher than those provided by law, for the loan of money or in dis- 
ponerse ee and bills“ — 
report that having submitted the matter to the Treasury Department for in- 
formation, the correspondence with that Department is herewith appended 
for the information of the Senate. 

* = es 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September #0, 1893. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the * ot your communication 
of the 12th instant, incl Senate resolution, viz: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Senate 

“First. Whether, and in whatrespect, the national banks, or any of the: 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphiaare being now conduc 
in violation of law. 

“Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 


lawful mona: 

“Third. ether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of in- 
terest higher than those provided by law for the loan of money or in dis- 
counting notes and bills. 


In compliance with said resolution, I inclose herewith a copy of a com- 


munication from the Comptroller of the Currency, of the 16th instant, con- 
ta the information desired. 
pectfully yours, 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary, 

Hon. J. R. MCPHERSON, 

Chairman Subcommittee of Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, D, C., September 16, 1393. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt from you of a copy of the 
following Senate resolution, viz: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 


Senate— 

“First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any of them, 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, are being now conduc’ 
in violation of law. 

: 5 Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 
awful money. 

“Thira. ether said banks, or of them, are demanding rates of in- 
terest higher than those provided by law for the loan of money, or in dis- 
counting notes and bills. 

In compliance with your request that I furnish you the information called 
for by said resolution, I have the honor to reply as follows on the three sev- 
eral queries contained in said resolution: 

First. For official information in Pee, ges to the manner in which the af- 
fairs of national banks are conducted, the Comptroller relies chiefly upon 
their sworn reports of condition, which, under the eee of law, he 
calls for five times a year, and upon reports furnished him by the national- 
bank ers, who make e tions by personal visits to the banks at 
such times as the Comptroller directs. 

The last reports of condition made to the 27 1 8 by the banks in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, for July 12, 1893, discl in some 
cases excessive loans or deficiency in lawful money reserve, and the same 
statement applies to the reports made by examiners; the last-named reports 
being sen‘ in to the Comptroller at no date, but only as examinations 
are made from time to e. 

Second. The 8 has received no official information showing 
that national banks in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are not paying 
depositors’ checks in lawful money, and no complaint has been received by 
the Comptroller from any depositor in a national bank to this effect during 
the recent financial stringency. 

Third. The Comptroller has received no official information showing that 
the national banks in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are demanding 
rates of interest higher than those provided by law for the loanof money or 
in discounting notes and bills. 

Respec y, yours, 
O. P. TUCKER, 
Deputy and Acting Comptroller. 
Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


APPREHENDED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUES. 


Mr. McPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART August 
28, 1893, made the following report; which was read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MoPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, submitted a report upon 
Miscellaneous Document 33, resolution by Mr. STEWART, as follows: 

{Senate Miz. Doc. No. 33, Fifty-third Congress, first session.] 

Mr. STEWART submitted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury is directed to inform the Sen- 
ate whether there is danger of a deficiency in the revenues of the Govern- 
ment during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of such 
deficiency and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency.” 

The resolution was referred to the Secretary of the Treasury, and his re- 
ply is appended: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1898. 

Sin: I am in receipt of your communication of the 12th ultimo, inclosing 
copies of Senate resolutions of August 28 and 30, 1898. directing the Secretury 
of the Treasury to inform the Senate how the revenues since the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year compare with the estimates of the Treasury 
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for the last six months, April to September, inclusive, with the receipts and 
expenditures forthe corresponding six months of 1892, that whatever defici- 
ency may be apprehended is due to the falling off in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and not to any material increase in expenditures. The expendi- 


Department and whether such revenues exceed or are less than such esti- 
mates, and the amount of such excess or deficiency, as the case may be; and 
also whether there is danger of a deficiency in the revenues of the Govern- 
ment during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of such 


deficiency, and if any legislation is necessary to supply such deficiency. tures for the six months, April to September, were $190, 684,269.57, and 
In reply I have the honor to submit the inclosed statements relative to the | the receipts 8109, 440 744.87; while for the same period 1892 the e itures 
estimates in question, containing comparisons of receipts and expenditures | were $185,681,481.92 and the receipts were $185,749,258.91, an ein 


the last six months in expenditures of only a little over $833, or less than 
ten millions for the year. 

It will also be seen by a comparison of the expenditures — 
ter of the present fi year with those of the same period of the last 
year that the difference is very small compared with the falling off in the 
revenues, be for the first quarter of the present year 808.450, 127. 25. and for 
the 1 or period of the last fiscal year 898.988. 658.81. or an increase 
of only 445 per month; while the 5 for the same period were, the 
first quarter of noe prenons fiscal year, $79,379,417.59, and for the first quarter 
last fiscal year $99,591,018.44, or a falling off of over $20,211,000 for the quarter 
and over $6,737,000 per month. 

So much depends upon the financial and commercial condition of the coun- 
try, and the action of Congress in the meantime, that no nt satisfac- 
tory forecast can be made with sufficient definiteness to be the subject of an 
official opinion, at this time as to the amountof any contemplated deficiency 
either in the estimates indicated or the actual public revenues. It is ap) 
ent, however, that should the present conditions continue for any consider- 
able length of time deficiencies are likely to occur, which should be either 
averted or met by appropriate legislation. 

A simple cal tion show that with the small wor balance now 
in the AG and which has been decreasing in varied ratios for several 
years, should there be no improvement in the receipts of the revenues for 

maining three quarters of the present fiscal year and no legislative 
reduction of expenditures, there may be contemplated a deficit at the end of 
= zar of $50,000,000 in the revenues and over $80,000,000 with reference to 
the estimates. 


Comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures of the United States. 
Fiscal year ending June 
z 30, 1894. 


for certain ods indicated in the present and last fiscal years, which com- 
prehend substantially the information sought to be obtained by the resolu- 
tions in question. 

This answer has been delayed several days in order to be able to present 
the operations of the Treasury complete as to the subject covered for the 
first quarter of the present fiscal year. 

tfully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

9 2 R. MCPHEREON, 


airman Subcommittes Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


MEMORANDUM OF ESTIMATES AND OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1834. 


The estimated receipts of the public revenues, as submitted by this 8 
ment to the last Congress for the present fiscal year, less the estima re- 
ceipts of the postal revenues, amount to el (Pee sum of 8405. 000, 000; and 
the estimated expenditures for the same period in round numbers, excluding 
the estimated expenditures for the postal service, amount to the sum of 
8373,000,000, showing an estimated excess for the yearof Senet over expend- 
itures,with the exception indicated, of $32,000,000. As these tes are made 
in gross for the en year, and not by months or for any other particular 
time, it is not possible to determine their accuracy from the o tions of 
the Treasury for the present or prior months of the current fiscal year. 

The above estimates of receipts for the current year divided by twelve 
would show an average monthly receipt of 833,750,000; and the estimated ex- 

tures divided in thesame way would show anaverage monthly expend- 
ture of asuma little in excess of $31,000,000. 

The actual receipts of the Treasury, however, for the months of July, Au- 
gust, and September amount to the sum of $79,379,417.59; or a monthly aver- 
age of $28,450 806.88. being an amount 7.220, 194. 14 less than the monthly av- 
erage estimated receipts for the entire year, and showing for the first goa 
ter of the fiscal year a deficit of 21, 211, 1 with the first t 
months of the fiscal year. Should the au receipts for the remain- 
der of the fiscal year continue at the same monthly rate they would amount 
at the end of the year to a sum 887, 42, 329.78 less than the estimated receipts 
for the entire year. 

The actual expenditures of the for the months of July, August, 
and September amount to $98,459,127.25, an average for each of the 
first three months of $32,819,709. 08, or, say, $1,736,375.75 in excess of the average 
monthly estimates; and if the expenditures should continue at the same 
rate dur! the balance of the current year they would amount to the sum 
of $393,836,508.96, or about $20,836,508.96 excess of the estimated. expendi- 
tures for that period, and would show an excess of Oh os the 


Fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893. 


The receipts of the Treasury for the six months preceding the commence- 
ment of the eae fiscal year were approxima’ at an avi monthly 
rate of 281. 470. 721.97; and if the same conditions continued through the 

mt fiscal ze a deficiency would have been averted entirely, or at most 
very 8. since the receipts at that rate would have 
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the . receipts of the Treasury.forthe current | | — —— —?ꝙʃẽñ— ——— 

as indicated by the first quarter's actual receipts, by the amount of 25, 478, 010. 17 95, 966, 653. 81 
more than $60,233,000. But the financial disturbance of the country, expend- | 9 7777777" , 
ing its energy for the most part, it i oped, in the beginning of the present — 

lyear, occasioned the falling off from the average monthly receipts NATIONAL-BANK FUND. 
of 8831,479,721.97 for the last half of the preceding fiscal year to the average of its d th $707, 570. 00 
the monthly receipts of the first quarter of the present fiscal year of $26,459,- | Deposits : — FTC 3 
$05.86—a decrease of an average of 58, 01g, 918.11 per month, or about $50,238,- emptions during mont — 220, 
993.82 for the year. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


It will appear from a careful comparison of the receipts and expenditures Warrant Division, October 2, 1893. 


Statement of the public debt and of the cash in the Treasury of the United States for the month of September, 1393. 
INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 


When re- Interest 


Title of loan. deemable. | payable. 


Funded loan of | July 14,1870and | 4} per cent contin- | Option, U. S. M., J., S., 
1891. Jan. 20, 1871. ned at 2 per cent. and D. 
Funded loan of July 14,1870,and | 4 per cent July 1, 1907. J., A. J., 
1907. Jan. 20, 1871. and Ò. 
Refunding cer- | Feb. 26, 1879. . . 4 per cent.. 8 

tificates. à 


A egate of interest-bearing debt, excl 
— to Pacific railroads, 


PE SUROL MO onsen eaen nat A ones 1,030,880,250 | 513,615,600 | 71,855,050 | 585,037,740 | 585,034,200 | 585,037,740. 00 


*Four-and-a-halfs. 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 


Waondied loan of 1801, matarad Geptember:2; 1001. oo. ⅛ ͤ ð . K ð ͤ ̃̃ ß $614, 000. 00 
Old debt matured at various dates prior to January 1, 1861, and other items of debt matured at various dates subsequent to January 1, 1861.) 1. 340, 770, 26 


Aggregate of debt on which interest has ceased since maturity: :: kkkhhhhk̊õnhõ«.G4ũùõtü:ꝛAm ↄ 1, 984, 770. 26 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


„ e notes Eon r / d A ES E T E E asada 
Mahn QQ N OA 
ational-bank notes: 5 
eee ß ß . N O EE VEREEN ESEN AEN 
Fractional currency (July 17, 1862; March 3, 1863; June 30, 1864, less $8,375,934 estimated as lost or destroyed, act of June 21, 1879) 


Aggregate of debt bearing no interest sane nnnnnennnnrncn anne onc ne nnn nn een enna nnna nnn nn nen sen ne enn enn n nnn enema nn eee 
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Statement of the public debt and of the cash in the Treasury of the United States for the month of September, 1393—Continued. 
CERTIFICATES AND NOTES ISSUED ON DEPOSITS OF COIN AND LEGAI-TENDER NOTES AND PURCHASES OF SILVER BULLION 


Classification. im „ In circulation. Amount issued. 


Sr. , 500. 0 879, 780. 819. 00 
521-55, 000.50 2 864, 04.00 


000. 00 8, 285, 000. 00 
148, EH, 199. 00 151, 319, 040, 00 
561, 606, 932. 00 570, 225, 363, 00 


Classification. Sept. 30, 1893. | Aug. 31,1893. | Decrease.| Increase. 
Interest- 
Debt on which 
Debt bearing no interest. 
Aggregate of interest and noninterest-bearing debt. naat nnnennnnn nnen 961, 385, 775. 13 960, 960, 258.68 | 60,770. CO 487, 286. 50 
Certificates and Treasury notes offset by an equal amount of cash in the Treasury 570, 225, 363, 00 565, 614, 881. 00h 22... 4, 610, 482. 00 
- Aggregate of debt, including certificates and Treasury notes RES ee ey 1, 581, 612, 188. 13 | 1,526, 573, 139.63 | 60,770.00 5, O07, 708. 50 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


Classification. | Demand liabilities. 
i} 
Gold certificates, . 2.4... 2122 .0-.22 eee econ iaia 
Silver certificates ez 
Certificates of deposit, act of June 8, 1872. 
Treasury notes of 180. 


bank n 
9898 cheeks and — 


Disbursing officers’ 
Agency accounts, etog—u᷑—̃ 52.215 tinnar 
42, 447, 189. 52 
Gold reserve . 993, 582, 172. 00 
220. Net cash balance ............... 13, 203, 461. 36 
Silver 8 aia “3 5, 909, 370. 106, 875, 633. 35 
Certificates of deposit, ac Š 
Nee Bovey is, 7,815, 480. 
h -l notes 
— : 30, 886, 021. 35 
9 
. 
eee 72, 524. 16 F 
athe ee 880, 677. 96 
ts = national- 
de) tories— 
eneral account 12, 628, 511. 99 
OME oi s sain 
iz 17, 213, 278. 4 ———_—_—_ 
Aggregate +220 + onto nee 9, 548, 155. 88 Aggregate . eee eee eee ee 719,818; 1B 88 
Cash balance in the Treasury August 31,1803 — . . 8107, 283, 910. 81 
Cash balance in the Treasury September 30, 1888 108, 875, 633. 36 
Decrease during the montin 444444444444 408, 277. 28 


onde the construction of the several Pacific railroads and interest thereon by the United States, and condition of Pacific railro cd sint 
B W Eig a 4 us Fund created by act of May 7, 1878. 1 in 0 


= Interest repaid by com- 
8 panies. Sinking fund. 
Pey mema E 
Interest paid j 
Principal By cash | interest paid 
Name of railway. outstanding. by the United | By trans- | payments, | by the United | : 
* | portation 5 Per cent States. | Bonds, Cash. 
| service. net earn- | 
i | is ings. | } 

Pacific. $38, 983, 627. 27 $31, 443, 601. 91 | $5, 061, 500. 00 | 260, 398.03 | $5, 121, 898. 03 
98 9,911, 133. 09 EIEN E aera eee eee, 
Uuton Peine 41,208, 757.61 26, 928, 884. 31 | 12,795, 500.00 | 170, 374.58 
Central Branch, Union Pacific - PER SSE E | 7 2 27 2 e- eee wane 

2, 441, 289. 49 | e 2 208/168; 
— LETTE LA, — EWS, — 
. 71, 190, S94. er 17, 857, 000. 00 | 280, 772. 50 18, 087, 772. 59 


The forego: is a correct statement of the public debt and of f the e cash in the Treasury at the close of business September 39, 1893. 
ing p JOHN G. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 2, 1893. 


BILL INTRODUCED. Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1094) granting a pension to 


Mr. HOAR. L ask unanimous consent to introduce a pension | E¢mund C. Bailey; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
bill for reference to the Committee on Pensions. ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair AMENDMENT OF THE JOURNAL. 


hears none. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 


1893. - 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, as I remarked, there is no 
doubt about the power and the duty of the Senate to make rules. 
The Constitution expressly authorizes the Senate to make its 
own rules. Rules are important, and they are for the protection 
of the minority in times of great excitement, in times when pas- 
sion and i Pr igs inspire the majority to override and crush 
out all opposition. Rules are made in view of the weakness of 
humanity. It is well understood that at times the best of men 
are governed by their ions and are liable todo wrong. Ma- 
jorities again and have been_led into despotic and cruel 
proceedings. Innocent poms have been imprisoned, punished, 
exterminated by the enthusiasm and power of the majority. 

All the woes of humanity result from the violent 8 
of the majority. During all history we have a continuous record 
of the cruelties and oppressions of even conscientious men when 
they were the majority. There was a time when the majority 
in power felt it a duty to burn at the stake and torture those 
who differed with them on matters of religion. There was a 
time when a majority of the people believed in witchcraft, and 
inflicted the most dire penalties upon those who were charged 
with an imaginary offense. 

Rules are framed to check violent action on the part of the 
majority until there can be reflection; until the sober second 
thought and judgment of the majority of the people can be 
brought into exercise. 


Mr. Onslow, the ablest gies | the Speakers of the House of Commons, used 
to say, It was a maxim he 


by our ancestors, ope: 
check control on the ac s of the majority, and that they were, in 
mauy instances, a shelter and protection to the minority, against the at- 
tempts of power.“ 

So far the maxim is certainly true, and is founded in good sense, that as 
it is always in the power of the majority, by their numbers, to stop any im- 

per measures proposed on the part of their opponents, the only weapons 

which the minority can defend themselves 3 e pipas similar attempts pas 
those in power, are the forms and rules of proceeding which have been 
adopted as they were found necessary, from 8 to time, and are become 
the Jaw of the House; by a strict adherence to which, the weaker party can 
only be protected from those irregularities and abuses which these forms 
were intended to check, and which the wantonness of power is but too often 
apt to suggest to large and successful majorities, 

With regard to free debate in the Senate, I call the attention 
of the Senate and of the country to the history of the great struggle 
which is not yet effaced from the memory of the people of the 
United States, when in the year 1850 there was a majority in favor 
of extending slavery into California. There was a struggle here 
under the rules of the Senate for between six and seven months, 
which resulted in the compromise measures of 1850. Again in 
185455, and forseveral years previous to 1860, there wasastruggle 
on the part of the majority to extend slavery into the Territories, 
which was stubbornly resisted. There are a large number of peo- 
ple in this country who believe that the resistance then made 
was justifiable; that greatand good results have followed from it. 

Again, there was an overwhelming majority for extending suf- 
frage to Chinese. A small minority resisted it until that attempt 
habe abandoned. All men now approve of the failure of that 

on. 

Again there was an attempt on the part of the majority to 

lace the control of local elections under Federal authority. 

t was resisted by the minority; and the result is regarded by 

a e portion of the American people as the most glorious of 
any that has been achieved in this country. 

n view of these great struggles, in view of the benefits that 
have been realized, in view of the fact that liberty has been 
maintained, that our institutions have been preserved in this 
hall by the exercise of the power of resistance granted to the 
minority by the rules of this body, which have obtained since 
the foundation of the Government, it seems that this is nota 
time to destroy those rules, in a contest like the present, after 
great good has been accomplished by resistance to the power of 
the majority exercised under pressure, exercised under passion, 
exercised and pressed forward by influences which are not com- 
mendable and honest, which I must discuss in order to bring 
this matter more fully before the Senate. I say after these con- 
tests have been had almost invariably the Senate, in its cooler 
moments, has considered its rules and has made such limitations 
as it thought proper. It has provided that an amendment may 
be laid on the table without carrying the bill with it. 

That facilitates business verymuch. Ithasalso provided that 
the morning hour shall be extended from 12 o'clock until 2; that 
from the time of meeting two hours shall be given for morning 
business, under which all bills on the Calendar come up for con- 
sideration under a five-minute rule, allowing five minutes to each 
Senator for debate. That rule has facilitated business. The 


various modifications that have been made of the rules have en- 
abled the Senate during all these years to perform iis business 
more rapidly than the other House. There is no difficulty in 
getting the consideration of any measure in the Senate. 

Frequently in the other House, under its arbit rules, just 
measures are necessarily left out and can not be considered. e 
arbitrary rules of the House have been a cause of much com- 
plaint and much injustice in depriving citizens from obtaining 
such legislation as the country and as justice demanded that 
they should have. But the Senate has always been foremost in 
its business; and in considering the matter in its cooler moments, 
after passion had given way, and in making such limitations as 
will facilitate business, it has not taken away the right to resist 
in case of an emergency like this. 

Now, while the Senate has the power to make rules, it has 
power to make rules to protect the minority, and it has made 
those rules, and when the majority wish to press forward to 
accomplish what the minority think a great outrage, it is no 
time to change the rules. Always for the last hundred years, 
when the majority have been fouhd in S great struggle, the sug- 
gestion has come to change the rule. at is the use of rules 
to protect the minority, if the majority may change them when- 
ever passion, or prejudice, ora desire to accomplish an object 
inspires them to b g forward a change of the rules. Rules 
can not protect the minority if they can be changed under such 
circumstances. 

The good sense of the Senate and the good sense of the countr: 
has insisted that there should be one place where the rules s 
not be changed in an emergency. There is nanding oes the pro- 
tection of the minority if the majority may in the tof pas- 
sion c the rules at will. 

I have here a paper laid on my desk this morning, a leadin 
daily paper, the Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican, which 
in harmony with the whole of this clamor. 

This rebellion— 


Calling the resistance here a rebellion! 


This rebellion shelters itself under arule of the Senate which allows to its 
members unlimited debate, so that no vote can be taken so long as any Sen- 
ator chooses to 8 . Under the present circumstances, it impossible 
to change the e, because a motion fora cha can in its turn be end- 
lessly debated, and a vote prevented. The Senate is securely tied by itsown 
rule, and the nation is a bound and helpless prisoner. 


T think the communication is so important, and it is so clearly 
in n all that is said, that with the permission of the 
Senate I will have the whole editorial inserted in my remarks. 

The article is as follows: 

THE WAY OUT. 


The Government of the nation to-day is 8 The main function ot 
Congress is denied its normal exercise. e Federal Legislature is unable 
to legislate. The majority of the Senate is forbidden to give expression and 
force to its willin the manner provided by the Constitution and followed 
since the foundation of the Government. e Senate is by a minority of its 
members forbidden to take a vote. 

The immediate effect of this nullification is to stop all legislation, to griev- 
ously embarrass the business interests of the whole country, and to threaten 
ee suffering to millions of citizens. Its further effect as a precedent 

to enable an obstinate minority at any time to block the whole machinery 
of legislation. It strikes dumb the voice of the ple through the very or- 
ganization Fabia og to declare that voice. It is making our Government 
contemptible in the eyes of its own people and of the world. In a word, it 
is anarchy under color of law. 

This rebellion shelters itself under a rule of the Senate, which allows to its 
members unlimited debate, so that no vote can be taken so as any 
Senator chooses to Be aye Under the present circumstances, it is impos- 
sible tochange the rule, because a motion for a changecan in its turn be end- 
lessly debated and a vote prevented. The Senate is securely tied by its own 
rule, and the nation is a bound and helpless prisoner, 

The resource is to cut the knot. Let the 1 ot the Senate, making 
common cause in the interest which is higher than party, higher than 
finance—the sacred right of constitutional self-government—let the majority 
of the Senate ignore its traditional rule, and through its presiding officer 
call for a vote on the main question. 


for which the Constitution itself exists—the orderly and peaceful self - 
ernment of the people. A rule of the Senate must not be allowed to vi 

the Constitution in its central ciple and render porase self-govern- 
ment impossible. Rather than t. let the rule be broken. 

If any one seriously believes that for the Senate thus to act would violate 
the laws and th Constitution, even for such scruples there is a resource. 
The action of the Senate, reached by such means, can, if any one wishes, 
impugned and brought before the Supreme Court. That body will set aside 
ay law which has been illegally passed. 

ho can doubt what its decision would be? Speaker REED altered the tra- 


ditional manner of determining a quorum of the House. His action was 
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without 1 to many seemed to partake of tion. But when 
measures which action had helped to were challenged before the 
Supreme Court, that body refused to annul them. In effect, it declined to 
interfere with the course of the House and its elected Speaker in determin- 
its course of procedure upon a somewhat nice and doubtful question. [t 
id ineffect: The essential principles of the Constitution not being violated, 
the National House must settle details as to its own methods of business. 
Can it be supposed that the court would assume to so interpret and enforce 
an ancient rule of the Senate as to leave that body powerless to act? Itis 
most unlikely that the court be asked to doso. But the possibility of 
such an ap; may reassure any who fear it would be illegal for the Senate 
to assume its proper function by a short way. 

Would there be danger of a bad precedent in thus ignoringarule? Such 
danger is trivial compared to the imminent peril of a palsy of the Legisla- 
ture, and the discredit of all government. recedent wanted for so bold 
acourse? History gives a precedent. When John cy Adams was inthe 
Ho once during its oe pees on and before the election of Speaker there 
arose utes over certificates of membership which at last interrupted all 

rogress; the Clerk, who was regularly the temporary pres: officer, re- 
Fused to entertain motions designed to end the chaos; and legislative an- 
archy seemed—just as now—toimpend. Mr. Adams made a reasonable and 
proper motion, which the Clerk refused to submit to the House. “Gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Adams, “I propose to put thisquestion myself!” The right 
and reason and courage of his action won the assent of the House; he put 
the motion and it was carried; the organization wascompleted, and thenor- 
mal functions of government were resumed. 

Salus populi suprema lex—the safety ot the people is the supremelaw. There 
are times when this principle must be firmly asserted, when legal techni- 
calities must be subordinated to vital necessities. This is such anemergency. 
Let the eee Saye of the Senate rise to the occasion. Let them vindicate the 
dignity of their own body. Let them break the paralysis which now nulli- 
fies the Government and deadens the circulation of the community and hu- 

tes us before the world. 

In this eme cy let American common sense and courage not fail in the 
Senate of the United States. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, it becomes pertinent to in- 
quire what is the emergency calling for this action. With re- 
to that I have afew suggestions to make. The emergency 
s an attempt on the part of the national banks and thecreditor 
class to control all the departments of the Government It is 
the fourth attempt that has been made in the history of the 
country. 
The rst memorable attempt was in 1811, when the charter of 
the National Bank was about to expire. The National Bank then 


created a panic, using the same methods that have been em- 
ployed on this occasion. 
he next was in 1833, when the President came to the con- 


clusion that the National Bank was an unsafe place for the deposit 
of the money of the Government, and the action then is known 
as the removal of the deposits. although no deposits were re- 
moved. The Secretary of the Treasury simply deposited the 
new money in other depositories, State depositories, where he 
thought it would be safe. 

The third attempt was in 1881, when Congress proposed to re- 
duce the rate of interest and to issue 3 per cent instead of 4 per 
cent bonds. 

The following is what the leading journals said with regard 
to the efforts of the bankers to stampede Congress and prevent 
them reducing interest on bonds from 4 to 3 percent. The same 
appliances were then used to create panic which are now em- 

oyed, except the use of the public press, and they then felt 
the power of the press. They now have it in their service: 


[Ottawa Journal and Triumph.] 


THE BANKERS’ GREAT STRIKE—NO TROOPS.NEEDED—THE PRESIDENT SUR- 
RENDERS—VOTERS, “WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


Not Jong ence the New York Tribune remarked: 
“Phe time is near when the banks will feel compelled to act strongly. 
Meanwhile a very good thing has been done. The machinery is furnished 
by which in any emergency, the financial corporations of the East can act 


together at a single day’s notice with such power that no act of Congress can 
overcome or resist their decision.” 
that time arrived last week, when the banks said to Congress, their 


creator, Lou pass a certain law with a certain section in it that we object 
to, and we will ruin the business of the country!“ And they proceeded to 
y put their threat into execution—merely to show what they could 
o when they tried. Buta majority of Congress couldn't be bluffed, and 
the law was —but the bankers’ tool, President Hayes, vetoed it. 
Believing that our readers will be interested in what the great papers of 
the country have to say on this all-absorbing question, and which vitally 
affects every one, we give a few extracts: 


[Chicago News, 26th.] 
It is rule or ruin with the national banks. When Congress gets down on 
its honorable knees to the national banks everything will be lovely. Fatten- 
on the Treasury for years the national banks have entered into a con- 
ef to wreck the b ess of the country rather than submit to what they 
consider unfavorable ! ation. The people will remember this against 
them, and the day of reckoning is not as far off as they imagine. 


(New York Commercial, 25th.] 


Some of the national banks of this city have played a very contemptible 
tin the gangor yesterday and to-day. Itis not the first time that they 
way against the public creait. In one instance, which we 


street people, the want of tbe Ooo the public credit has shown itself on all 
occasions, from the outbreak of the civil war in 1861 down to the present time. 


combinations to produce a contraction or stringency can have 
the ect of educating the public mind as to the expediency of Going without 
bank currency as far as possible. 


[New York Advertiser, 26th.] 


Itis a question whether a clique of bankers is to dictate to Congress and 
the country what is for the best interest of the country, and to manipulate 
the money market in order to depress the stock market. 


[Leavenworth Times, 2d.] 


The panic in Wall street last Friday and Saturday was something of a 
tempest in a teapot, and has already blown over. It was—to express it 
lainly, and in few words—an 19 — 1 the part of the banks to coerce 
he Government, but, as might have n expected, it proved a most signal 
failure. Borrowing a homely buta Mat 4 expressive figure of speech from 
our Southern brethren, the banks “bit off more than they could chaw.“ Co- 
ercing the United States is a very big job, either in war or in finance, as has 
been clearly demonstrated at two ort times in our national experien 
and the gentlemen who control the national banks of the country have re: 
history to very little 1 if they have failed to learn this fact. The 
long and short of the late financial flurry is simply this: The circulation of 
the national banks is secured by the deposit of bonds bearing not less than 
4 per cent interest. 

Congress recently made S its mind that the credit of the United States 
Was just as good as the credit of Great Britain, and since the English public 
debt has been funded fora century at 3 per cent our debt 7 not to bear any 
higher rate. A bill for providing for refunding our debt in 8 per cent bonds 
an 1 the national banks to deposit those in place of the bonds bear- 
ing a her rate passed the Senate, and seemed likely to pass the House. 
In order to defeat this, the banks undertook to create a rer, vp in the 
money market, and precipitate a financial panic by canceling their circula- 
tion and withdrawing their bonds. In view of the fact that the national- 
bank note circulation amounts to 8340,000,000, the withdrawal of so much 
currency at one time could not be otherwise than disastrous to the business 
interests of the country, and hence the banks oe to place Congress 
where it would be obliged to recede from its position. 


[Chicago Inter Ucean.] 

The people know that there is no real difference between a national-bank 
note and a treasury note, except that one is issued directly by the Govern- 
ment, without the intermediate of the bank, and the other directly by the 
Treasury. The great 2 argument of conservative business men 
against the replacing of national-bank notes by greenbacks is founded on 
the conviction that it is not safe to trust the control of the circulation with 
po ith Congress, but that itis safer to rely upon banks whose inter- 
ests are purely commercial. The action of the national banks in New Yor! 
and elsewhere in 98 to frighten and overawe Congress and compe: 
legislation to suit them, have a tendency to beget doubt upon this sub- 
ject and make the public fancy that there is no more to be feared from the 
first quarter than there is from the last. „„So long, especially. asthe 
great debt of the country forms the basis of our financial system, and con- 
stantly requiring attention and regulation, the Government must not be 
hampered or impeded by the assumption of unfriendliness on the part of 
the banks, but must have the power to protect itself and give practical trial 
toits legislation. If the Government chooses to try a 3 per cent loan, it 
should not be deterred by threats of withdrawing circulation. * * * 

The people feel that they are not dependent on banks for a circulat: 
medium. We have learned wisdom from our misfortunes. The selfish a 
of the New York banks in 1861 compelled the Government to rely upon itsel 
for currency; and the recent action of the same class of bankers, if persis 
in, may compel the Government to take such action as will declare its inde- 
pendence of corporate dictation. * + Neither the people nor the Govern- 
ment will consciousiy submit to the dictation or control of capital. Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men for the benefit of the governed, and so 
banking and other corporations are created and maintained for the benefit 
of the people. When they become selfish, and use their power to — — 
the Government and disturb business, they call attention to their own dan- 


rous powers. 
> < [New York Times, 26th.] 


The Times, editorially, says the events of yesterday in Wall street show 
plainly that the speculative spirit has gained very rapidly within the past 
twelve months. * + When prices fall 5, 10, and 15 per cent in afew hours 
or even in a few moments, and when men pay at the rate of 472 per cent por 
annum for the use of money, it is clear that the perations which involve 
such consequences are not the legitimate operations of national finance. but 
somet which is in its essence gamb . * © * The peculiar relations 
of the banks to the Wall street market, and the fact thatthey have taken the 
initiative in the course, which produced what was for a time a panic, un- 
fortunately complicate general business interests in the transactions of the 
stock exchai The prompt interposition of the Treasury Department 
yesterday, and the feeling that still moreeffective steps may be taken, would 
undoubtedly check further disturbances if it was not that itis the inter- 
est and settled purpose of a section of operators more or less influential to 
continue and aggravate the trouble that has taken place. 

The principle on which the Carlisle amendment, now so severely con- 
demned, rests is that the banks should redeem their own notes, and the Gov- 
ernment should not give them the privilege of curtailing their circulation 
by the million at a moment's notice. This is not an unwise principle, but 
the contrary. * It can not be doubted that the banks have acted ina 
very hasty spirit, and have themselves shared the fee that has resulted 
in symptoms of a panic yesterday. They have forgotten they were inasense 
Government banks; that they held franchises of an exceptional character 
from Congress, and that these were linked with well-detined obligations, 
Even from a standpoint of their own interest it must be said they were un- 
necessarily defiant of public opinion, which has and must have very consider- 
able influence on their fortunes. 


[New York World, 28th.] 


The World editorially says: The trade and general business of the coun- 
try has been subjected to a strain SSE Ser past week more severe than 
any which has been put on them since 1 This deplorable state of affairs 
was brought about by the selfish iracy of a certain number of na'ional 
banks bent on o the national will in the matter of establishing a 
lower national rate of interest by such duly chosen representatives of the 
people of the United States as they have thought proper adopt. Our Gov- 
ernment and people who maint it have submitted to great sacrifices to 
afford all reasonable support to national banks. But the banks have not 
kept within the reasonable limits of their demand for compensation for such 
financial services as they have been able to render the country. 

A few of these banks have not hesitated to invite the destruction of th 
whole system and provoke popular anger by pursuing a course which mus 
inevitably force on American citizens the question whether legislative and 
executive officers chosen torepresent the people or a few bank officers are to 
administer the financial destinies of this country. It is not probable the 
natural resentment of the Legislature against the attempted conspiracy will 
extend to the condemnation of the whole national system. But we have no 
doubt at the same time that when the indignation has cooled off, those con- 
spirators against the prosperity and credit of the Republic will be subjected 
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to such temperate and wholesome discipline as shall be a warning to them 
and their kind for years to come. 
[New York Sun, 22d.] 

It strikes us that the tlemen in Wall street, who are to prevent 
the Senate funding bill from becoming a law, rather make a mistake. Un- 
doubtedly they have a ht to express their opinions about the bill, but 
when it comes to threate: that unless it is modified to meet their views 
they will wreck the trade of the entire country, at go a step too far. The 
ave Congressman has no such fear of banks and bankers as to make him 
alter yote to avoid their displeasure, and as to any possibility of the mis- 
chief they may do, he will soon find a way to prevent it. If the officers of 
the banks should attempt, as some foolish men here say they will do, to 
withdraw their circulation unless certain provisions in the bill are stricken 
out, it would be very easy to supply the deficiency with an additional issue 
of greenbacks, and {f they try by underhand means to thwart the negotiation 
of the new bonds because the rate of interest is not high enough to please 
them, they can be deprived of the priviledge of issuing circulation altogether. 

It is a dangerous thing for the tail to attempt to wag the dog, for if the 
aog gets angry he can switch the tail about in a very unpleasant way for the 
t The truth is, that in matters of national interest there is no set of peo- 

le as stupid as the Wall street financiers. Absorbed in the business of buy- 

g and selling stocks and lending money, they only consider what immedi- 
ately affects to-day’s markets, without a foresight of the future or regard 
for what is going on elsewhere. In the present case they are evidently in 
blissful ignorance of the general hostility of the people of the West and 
Southwest to the national-bank system and the slender thread of toleration 
on which it hangs. It needs only a 13 pretext to secure the sweeping of 
the whole thing out of existence, and the substitution for it of any exclusive 
national currency. That pretext all the Wall street ers seem bent on 
furnishing, and Washington will, we fear, be only too glad to seize upon it. 

[Chicago Express, Ist.] 

The funding bill, as it passed both Houses of Congress, was, in the language 
of a Washington dispatch, the most serious blow the national banks ever 
3 from Congress since the organization of the national-banking sys- 

m.” 

The act of January, 1875, clothed the national banks with the power of un- 
limited and unrestricted contraction andexpansion of the 8 It gave 
them absolute control over the volume of money, and consequently over the 


market value of labor and all kinds of property. It gave them power to in- 


flate the currency when they could make money through the inflation of 
prices, and when their interests could be better served by panic, depressed 
prices, and general business stagnation and bankruptcy, they had power to 
accomplish their end through the contraction of their circulating notes. 

The provisions of the new fund bill materially interfere with their 
nicely planned scheme, and deprive them of 3 their power over sud- 
den contractions and inflation. It puts a limit to their privileges, and bounds 
to their unwarranted powers. 

Without waiting even for the concurrence of the House in the slight Sen- 
ate amendments, a large and powerful bank lobby from Wall street andthe 
clearing-house association at once bore down upon the White House armed 
With magazines, Gatling guns, and infernal machines of dire cal, ties, 
which they threatened would surely explode in the very heart of thenation’s 
business and industries from spontaneous ignition, in case he did not inter- 
pose his prerogative to save. They were armed with authority from the na- 
tional banks represented by the American Bankers’ Association to inform 
Es excellency that in case he withheld his veto they would immediately re- 

their circulation, in which case a money stringency would follow which 
would be terribly disastrous to every business interest, producing the most 
ruinous finan: crash which ever befell the country. 

* s s * * * + 

The people are not without resources, though every bank note be retired, 
for when the emergency shall arise, the greenback which put down the slave- 
holders’ rebellion will also put down the bankers’ insurrection. 

In more than one sense the greenback is war money.“ It has proved 
itself mightier than an army banners. It was the old reliable guard 
that never lost a battle or suffered deteat. alt conquered slaveocracy, and can 
and will conquer bankocracy, PINOA and monopoly. It is the people's 
hope and trust in every time of need, 

t the bank note cowardly and traitorously retire Jom the conflict, and 
let the greenback be clothed with full sovereign powers, come to the front, 
and come to stay, As fast as bank notes disappear let greenbacks fill the 
ranks. On this point the New York Graphic thus expresses itself: 

“It is understood that there is to be an amendment offered in the House to 
the bill providing for the issue of greenbacks to take the place of bank cir- 
culation that may be withdrawn. If this sensible 8 is taken it 
Will instantly restore confidence and take permanently away from the banks 
this fearful power to withdraw in one day all their bills from circulation, or, 
what is worse, lock up an equal amount of gold and legal tenders and leave 
the street utterly without means of doing business. Such terrible power no 
se. of men should for one instant possess.” 

cation of its own honor and dignity, as well as in response to the 
demands and interest of business, Congress should not be slow to rebuke the 
insolence of these creatures of law and dependents on public forbearance. 
Should the President interpose his veto let the issue be carried to the 
ple, when the ides of November, 1882, will so change the character of Gon- 
ess as to justly rebuke the man who dares to trample upon the will of the 
people as expressed 8 5 re tatives. 

And the New York Tribune, 23th, the organ of the banks, contains the fol- 
lowing ominous threats and defiance to the whole power of the Government 
to save the country from the impending ruin. It requires an unconditional 
3 and Hayes and Garfield, and the whole Republican party surren- 

ers. Read: 

“The country knows that it has escaped a at disaster. Eve here 
there is a feel of intense relief and thankfulness, as substantial pe ple 
come to realize how terrible a revulsion the enactment of the Carlisle sec- 
tion would have caused. But it is not well to forget that the danger has been 
escaped only upon condition that the fatal section is defeated. If Congress 
or the President is led to believe that disaster has been and can be averted 
by any action of the Treasury Department, so that the pending bill can now 
be passed without causing a great calamity, the consequences of that error 
may be incalculaby disastrous. Let the situation be fully understood.” 

And here is what one of the only three Republicans who supported the 
pen bill. Senator Plumb, of our own State, has to say about te: 

“Tam anational-bank president, so [can s without prejudice. I tell 

ou the crisis has come when we shall see whether the banks run the Govern- 

ent or the Government the banks. I think the Government has a right to 
the rate of interest it will pay, and it is no business of any set of men. 
t makes no difference to the people if Wall street gonnar do lose money. 
or railroad stocks stop „It would make a difference if the hoes 
Western cornfields should stop, and it is with the producers that the pros- 
perity of the country rests. Let the bottom fall out of it if it will. It 5 
artificial movement to coerce the Government.” 
And here is something from another well-known gentleman, the oldest 
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Republican member of the House, Iron Kelley,” of Pennsylvania. He 
was also one of the four or five eee that supported the bill in 


the House—the member from the First district voted with 
oa hi 


m: 

Kelley, of the Ways and Means Committee, was very severe on 
the poaa it was an effort on their part to do what the old Gov- 
ernment Bank attempted to do many years and which resulted in its 
overthrow, namely, to take the Government the throat. The national 
banks had attempted this same „and the 
market when the Government pro to e silver money acco! to 
law. The present infernal scheme to bulldoze Co! ther with the 
irresponsible manipulation of stock gamblers, would greatly disturb the 
country. It was clearly an attempt to force upon Congress submission to 
the domination of the banks. Judge Kelley believed the result would be to 
array the ple against the banks, and intensify the prejucice already ex- 
ist: t them, and felt that an honest effort tocarry out the provisions 
of the law instead of combining t it in this manner, would have given 
the banks more sympathy among the people.” 

[Topeka Capital, 4th.] 

The country recognizes the contest as one between the national banks and 
the Government, and this veto gives the victory to the banks, and while the 
organs of Wall street may proclaim it the greatest act of President Hayes's 
Administration, there are many Republicans, especially throughout the 
West, who will accept the result as a vindication of the power of the banks 
overthe Government. * * * 

“Money, when it can not find paying stocks and bonds, turns to the devel- 

ment of lands and manufacturing interests. Another particular gain to 
the whole country, and especially to the West would have arisen in the de- 
pees influence this! lation would have haduponinterest. Nogreater 

yediment exists to-day in the West to its rapid development than the high 
rate of interest.” 

Follo is President Hayes's veto of the funding bill at the dictation of 
the national banks and President Garfield: 

“I should not deem it my duty to interpose any constitutional objection 
to the age of the present bill if it did not contain in its fifth section a 
— on which in my judgment seriously affects the value and tends tothe 

estruction of the present national banking system of the country. * * * 
In short, I can not but regard the fifth section of the bill as a step in the di- 
rection of destruction of the present national b. system. * * * Be- 
lieving that a measure for refunding the national debt is not necessarily 
connected with national banking law, and that the refunding act will defeat 
its own object if it imperils national banking system or seriously impair its 
usefulness and confidence, and that section 5 of the bill before me would, it 
it should become alaw, work Em harm, I herewith return the bill to the 
House of Representatives for that further consideration which is provided 


for in the Constitution. 
“RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 
“EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 8, 1881.“ 


The fourth attempt was made in 1893, In each attempt the 
same methods were employed which are employed now, only at 
the present time they are in a more aggravated form. 

What is the object to be accomplished by this fourth attempt? 
Why has the country been thrown into this distress? It is to 
put the United States on a single gold standard for the purpose 
of enhancing the obligation of contracts; for the purpose of en- 
riching the creditor and impoverishing the debtor. 

Look for a moment at the situation. The United States owes 
$30,000,000,000 to be paid in wheat and cotton and other farm 
products, and in manufactured articles to be paid from the prod- 
ucts of the country. Can it not be seen ina moment what a vast 
interest there is in enhancing the value of the money, and what 
a difference it makes to the wheai-growers whether they shall 
sell their wheat for 50 cents or 60 cents or $1.20 a bushel, or how 
much difference it makes to the cotton-growers whether they 
are compelled to sell their cotton for 7 cents or 14 cents a 
pound in paying this 830, 000, 000, 000. 

If prices can be reduced still further it will take more of the 
wages of labor to y debu If you reduce the country to a gold 
standard there will a perpetual shrinkage. The output of 
gold is now consumed in the arts: nonew gold money of any con- 
sequence can be obtained; and at least one-third of the product 
is obtained from silver mines which is cut off; so that with a 
shrinking supply of gold and with a growing population, prices 
measured by gold must continue to decline, and it will make a 
good deal of difference to the farmer in the paymentof his debts 
if he has to sell his wheat for 30 cents a bushel instead of $1.20. 

Turn back to the money famine which existed prior to the dis- 
covery of gold and silver in the New World. Then the price of 
wheat varied between 12 and 30 cents a bushel. It would take 
but a few years for us to go back to that same point if we were 
under a gold standard alone, and we should be in the same posi- 
tion the world was when the mines failed in other periods of his- 
tory. 

Then, I say, it is very important, and the creditor classes re- 
gard it as very important for themselves. They have made most 
vigorous efforts, and we have on the statute books but one law 
which recognizes silver as money, and that is the act known as 
the Sherman law. 

Bimetallism, as I have often said, is the right to use either 
metal. When the entire demand falls upon the cheaper metal, 
the metal most 3 obtained, there will be a rise in the price 
of that metal. As the price depends upon the demand, one rises 
to an equilibrium with the other. That is why the two metals 
have been kept along at a parity through all the ages. The de- 
mand in Europe is on gold alone. Germany put down the price of 
7 and raised the price of gold by selling silver and buying 
gold. 
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Now, it is certain that if we shall sto ping alivor and buy gold 
it will put down the prices of eee ey rease the load of 
debis, compel the planter to sell his cotton cheaper and cheaper 
every year, and compel the laborer to work for less That 
is the 8 of the world. That is the issue. The law of 1890 
Is the only law that is left in this country which prevents us from 
being absolutely a financial colony of Great Britain; and Great 
Britain is very anxious that that law should be destroyed. 

I regret that the administration of the Treasury Department 
has become revolutionary. I want to call attention to that. It 
is now a to follow the bad example which has been set, 
revolutio the Senate, and break down the only safe 
which has protected liberty in this country. It is pertinent to 
inquire, then, for what purpose, and whether a violent revolu- 
tion is not already in progress, which the Senate should check 
before it proceeds farther? We were called together to repeal 
the Sherman act, but that act has been abrogated. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury holdsthat by making counter offers for sil- 
ver bullion at the price at which he can buy hecanexcuse himself 
from buying any, use if he can bid below what anybody else 
will sell for, he need buy no bullion at all. That he considers to 
be the market price. 

If he can do that, there is no doubt that he need not buy any, 
and he can thus abrogate that law, although the President in his 
proclamation calling Congress ther gave as a reason for its 
repeal that it was an imperative law, a mandatory law, and must 
be executed until it was repealed by Congress, Notwithstand- 
ing that statement is in the President's call, and notwithstand- 
ing similar lan e occurs three or four times in the Presi- 
dent's message, still that law is abrogated. 

Is it the purpose to abrogate the Sherman law? When was 
that purpose first conceived? When did the Treasury De 
ment first undertake to revolutionize this Government and de- 
clare that it would not be governed by law? 

It is interesting to know where and when the scheme was de- 
vised to place the will of the Department above Congress and 
above law. Ah, when this country ceases to be a country gov- 
erned by law, that is the end of liberty; whenit comesto be gov- 
erned by the caprice and passions of men, when they are per- 
mitted to govern 3 to their views, then liberty is de- 
throned. All our rights and everything we hold in this country 
we hold under the sanction of law, which we are all compelled 
to obey. 

I hava been astonished to read what I find in the report of the 
Herschell commission, appointed to inquire into the coinage of 
silver in India, and I blush for my country that such testimony 
should be given by men high in authority, that a peer of Great 
Britain could give the testimonyI am about to read with regard 
to our ition, and particularly that such testimony as this 
should W . by the action of our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Icall the particular attention of the Senate and the country 
to the testimony Iam about to read. I think it ought to bring 
the blush of shame to the face of every lover of liberty in this 
country. I will read from Sir Reginald Welby, a witness: 

2177. SIR REGINALD WELBY. What you have been giving us up to the 
present are notes for which the Government are msible?—Yes, but the 
national bank notes have been comparatively stationary at about the figure 
of 30,000,000/. for two years. 

In thisconnection I would say that Sir Reginald Welby had 

ven a long history of our financial legislation, very s r to 

t given by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], stating the 
kinds of money we had issued, and how they were payable. He 
has shown great research into the details of our financial condi- 
tion and his testimony covers many pages of this report. He 
was asked by the chairman: 

—. during Ms A — 1 — oon old. pierd es bad 

part passu?—Yes,I have stated Kom: that they seem to have 
been diminishing pari passu; but these figures will appear in the tables 
which I shail leave with you. 

2180. Are you aware of any declarations made by the Secretary of the 

which would lead to the belief that the silver certificates or the 


necessary, be paid in gold?—Ofcourse. I have read 
the Treasurer’s report of what the practice was, but 


ere Was a Very im t declaration made by Mr. Foster, the Secretary 
of the „at annual banquet of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce on the IBth November, 1891, wnich is referred to by Mr. Taussig in his 
en silver question, as pledging the Secretary of the Treasury to 
But 1 a the exact and I propose to leave the whole of it 
with you. I shall read what appears to be the critical part for this pur- 


to 

call o, and to increase, maintain, ao 
The act of July 14, 1890 —that is the act of 1890 we 

rve the parity of gold and 


gold, and sho 
ent hundred millions of 
. it would be within the Secretary’s power to issue bonds 
gold up to 5 per cent per cent interest on the bonds and to replace or 


increase that reserve und.“ Of course this is a declaration that all us pie 
— would be payable in gold; he interprets that declaration in the act ot 


, Which I read to you, as a direction t 
and silver. * ection to maintain the parity between gold 


2181. It could hardly be relied on as a pledge to do that, because he might 
consider that the pari ht be maintained without it?—Mr. Ta’ A 
American authority, oe org = 

the 


accepts it as having that construction, and that 8 1 5 
is the construction put upon it, and that is the object with whi 
pote gegen made. It was a deliberate statement to the chamber of com- 

2182. Mr. COURTNEY. Whatreport do you quote?—I quote from the tele- 
gram inthe Times; the actual words of it falonta phd N full. 

2183. I suppose Mr. Foster scarcely pledged himself to that telegram?—You 
Will see better, perhaps. when you read the whole passage; but that was the 
construction put upon it. 

CHAIRMAN. The question to which itis an answer could hardly have 
been telegraphed ly ?—No, it is not \ ak aeai; but still that is an his- 
torical declaration upon which that construct has been put. 

2185. Of course a good deal of it would depend upon what he meant by the 
obligation to pay in gold. When hespeaks of the one hundred milli 
intrenched upon, it looks as though he might be referring tothe 
8 in all the circumstances of the time, the m. 


nappen 
at the time on the subject, and that construction was put u 


getting these ens of paper which I have shown you, the gentleman at 
e por 0 office who was them to me, when he gave me the bank 
note and when he gave me the iback—I been asking ticularly for 


the gold certiticates—e 


2186. Mr. COURTNEY. But all these declarations of this ministerial officer 
are only declarations?—I may say that for a good many years, the time the 
five-twenties were floating, the credit of the five-twenties depended a 
deal upon similar declarations of the Secretary that they would be in 
gold. A doubt had arisen as to whether the principal was payable fr coin, 
though there was no doubt about the interest, a point ultimately settled by 
enactment; but for a time the credit of the bonds rested purely upon Treas- 

or One ee 228 Secretary of the Treasury of ribund ad 

a A 5 ofa moribun — 
ministration. 

That was the administration of the Secretary of the Treasury 
after Mr. Foster had gone out of power. 

2188. Sir REGINALD WELBY. One Secretary of the Treasury died imme- 
diately after making the declaration?—That was Windom who died. Iam 
merely . zo how the thing stands, and Americans calmly tell me— 
authorities whom T have discussed this matter—that, law or no law, 
the intention is to maintain the equality with gold and to suspend the pur- 
chase of silver if nece that they have no hesitation aboutit; that that 
is the permanent policy of the Treasury, and account is taken of it—I mean 
the banks act upon it. 

That statement has gone forth, and the English cabinet were 
assured that, law or no law, the silyer-purchasing act would be 
suspended. 


not issue it 


The critical point was that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
lock ap the paper and not issue it if it was not wanted, that he 
should not issue Treasury notes, and should stop the purchase 
of silver bullion. 

However, that is th mode in which the subject is viewed by the American 
Kome —.— that 18 os historical declaration which has been considered one 
5 2190. I think that covers all that you wish to say?—That wasall that I pro- 
posed to put before you. 

The witness withdrew. 

Here comes a peer of the realm and says that he is informed 
by the authorities here that, law ornolaw, the silver purchases 
will be stopped, and upon that declaration and that understand- 
ing the coinage of silver was suspended in India. From the testi- 
mony and reports which have come to us, there is no doubt that 
the suspension in India was predicated upon the anticipated action 
of the United States, of which the Herschell commission seem 
to have had knowledge. How was the knowledge obtained? 
The testimony I have read discloses a portion of it. There may 
be more in the same line. 

It so happens that Mr. Bayard, who is our ambassador to Great 
Britain, is a gold monometallist, and of course when these as- 
sertions were made by witnesses before the commission that the 
Sherman act would be suspended and silver purchases would be 
stopped, law or no law, itislikely Mr. Bayard would be consulted 
on so important a matter as that, because, as I have said, the 
action of India was predicated upon it. It was said that in an- 
ticipation of the repeal of the Sherman act the coinage in India 
had been suspended because there was noalternative, that silver 
would fall so low that it would disturb finance. The attitude of 
Mr. Bayard on this question is revealed by a letter written by 
him in July last, which I read now from the New York World of 


A t 4, 1893. Says Mr. Bayard: 
Rate: a y LONDON, ENGLAND, July, 1893. 


Iam looking somewhat anxiously to the meeting of 
„Sb prob EANO TROOS AO TAIDAN aS- KA > 
So far from deprecia the intrinsic value of silver bullion, I believe the 
cessation of storage and accumulation of stock will help the market price 
for this commodity, as it would help any other commodity, 


He believes that cutting off the market, that the suspension 
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of the purchase of 54,000,000 ounces of silver per annum would 
help the market, that the price of silyer bullion would be ad- 
vanced as would that of any other 1 Would the 
entting off of the market for more than one- of the wheat 
or cotton crops enhance the price of wheat or cotton in the 
markets of the world? He says he believes it would help the 
market price for this commodity as it would help any other 
commodity;” that cut off three-fifths of the whole output, if 
we have the correct statistics, will enhance the market price! 
That is strange philosophy, but it is the philosophy to which 
the gold men are driven at every turn. The laws of economics 
must, as well as the laws of commerce, of common sense, and of 
reason, be disregarded to reach the goal of the gold monopoly 
and reduce the people of the United States to serfdom. Mr. 
Bayard continues; 

Whatever future steps may be taken, a present step ending the purchase 
of silver bullion under the Sherman act is of weed piatan duty and necessity. 
Green spectacles put apon a donkey are repo: to have induced him to eat 
shavings instead of grass, but it was not 2 sustaining diet. 

The old gentleman is getting sarcastie— green spectacles put 
ona donkey are reported to have induced him to eat shavings 

of grass, but it was not a sustaining diet.” I think if 
two-fifths of all the markets for wheat and cotton are cut off, it 
would not be a sustaining diet for the producers of these com- 
modities. 

The intrinsic value of gold makes it the best standard and measure of the 
unit for the calculation of exchanges, and to unship it is simply to throw 
the whole mechinery of civilized contract out of gear, to bring about con- 
fusion and disaster, and strike a blow at all obligations of morality and 
good faith, which are the corner stone of honest life. 

He says, The intrinsic value of gold makes it the best stand- 
ard.” He still bows down to that exploded idea of “intrinsic 
value.” Mr. Bayard evidently. has not read the elements of 
political economy, or he would know that the value did not re- 
side in the thing, but in the estimation in which it was held. 
So far as intrinsic value is concerned, the value of gold would 
remain unchangeable even although all the rocks were gold; if 
value is intrinsic it would be the same, because the intrinsic 
qualities of eat have never changed and will probably never 
change until this world ceases to exist. 
222 ge er 
am such paths and no sophistry should be permitted to obscure plain 

What a cry would go up if the pound avoirdupois were re- 
duced to 10 ounces and contracts executed at that rate.” What 
a cry ought to go up if the gold dollar has been increased 50 per 
cent and contracts accordingly increased. 

The gold men seem to be ignorant of the first principles of 
politicaleconomy. They are so recreant to the rights of the 
masses, so greedy to add to the wealth of the classes, so greedy 
to change this form of government, so greedy to double the ob- 
ligations of contracts, so greedy to absorb all existing rights 
that they ignore all sound principles of finance and try to place 
us absolutely on the single gold standard. There is not wealth 
enough on the gold standard to Pay the interest on the obliga- 
tions already in existence. Even if you are not in debt, your 
country is, and you have to pay taxes, but the bondholders pay 
no taxes; the bondholders bear no portion of the burden. The 
bonds of the United States are exempt from taxes and the bonds 
of railroads are 8 held in other lands, where they can 
not be reached by our laws, or they are held in various States, 
where they can not be reached. ey are hidden away. The 
burden falls upon those who have visible property. It falls upon 
the little home of the laboring man, it falls upon the farmer, it 
falls upon the enterprising man who has created wealth by his 
skill and by his investments, and the class who own this vast ac- 
cumulated indebtedness bear no portion of the burden which is 
augmented day by day by reducing the money with which it shall 
be paid, and thus increasing the struggle of the debtors to obtain 
money with which to discharge these obligations. 

Itellyou, Mr. President, the contest is upon the helpless masses 
of mankind, who are now in the hands of their creditors, and the 
$30,000,000,000 which the people of the United States owe is an 
enormous burden, and there must be added to that the obligation 
to pay taxes to carry on the Government, which the producers 
moe 3 — owners of homes must pay. 

If gold alone is to be the standard, if silver is to be destroyed, 
let no man content himself with the idea that he can escape 
from the losses which will result. His property is mortgaged 
to pay the obligations of the Government. The railroads with 
85,000, 000,000 of stock and $5,000,000,000 more of bonds are a 
mortgage upon every man who moves; they are a mortgage on 
every man who travels; they are a mortgage on the labor of 
every man who produces an article of commerce. Here are the 
obligations of your local government, State governments, and 
National Government, all a mortgage upon your property. 
you not want to discharge that mortgage in the money of the 


Do |. 


contract? Do you want that mortgage enlarged by a policy be- 
ing adopted which will make it more difficult for you to get the 
money with which to py your taxes? 


Do you not know when money becomes scarce, like all other 
articles, it becomes dear, and that when you enhance that mort- 
gage you increase the power and control of the classes over the 
masses? Do you not know that this is the struggle which has 
been going on in Great Britain for ages? Do you not know that 
a consideration of what has occurred would lead any sensible man 
to the conclusion that there was coöperation between our offi- 
cials and the officials of Great Britain to strike down free coin- 
age in India and silver purchases inthe United States? Do you 
not believe that Mr. Bayard, our ambassador to Great Britain, 
would advocate the reduction of the world to the gold standard, 
and that, if his advice were asked, he would advise the suspen- 
sion of coinage in India? Can it be doubted that it was his pur- 
pose to reduce everything to the gold standard when he siys s0? 

Can it be doubted that he believed that gold should be the 
only standard when he works to that end? Can it be doubted 
that this Government has coJperated with Great Britain for the 
last twenty gas to bring about the sad result we now see, in 
view of the fact that it was the United States and Great Britain 
at the fatal conference of 1867 in Paris, which secured the as- 
sent of nineteen nations to the adoption of the gold standard? 
Can it be doubted that those high in office in this country, 
whether publicly or not, have continually cobperated with the 
gold monopoly to destroy silver? 

Why, then, talk about aninternational conference? Why talk 
about waiting until Great Britain consents toa bimetallic standard 
when high officials of this country have for twenty years co5p- 
erated with the monometallic inistration of Great Britain 
to bring about the sad results which we now see, to relegate the 
people of this country to the position of a British colony finan- 
cially, to make us the subjects of Great Britain so far as our 
eee concerned? When you have done that, you have 

one all. 

I said that there had been four great occasions when bankers 
and the money power generally had oe to stampede Con- 
gress. The first was 1811, when the United States charter 
was about toexpire. A panic was created by that bank curtail- 
ing credits, bringing on a squeeze, as it was phically sug- 

ted in an interview attributed to President Cleveland. They 
rought on a squeeze then, and when the bank got so rotten that 
the necessities of the occasion and the good sense of the Presi- 
dent would endure it no longer, when he believed that the Goy- 
ernment money MESDHE IMS that the Donk sie used tor polisiau 
purposes, he orde retary of the to deposit 
the Government funds elsewhere and make them ose 

Then came a struggle which will be ever memorable in the 
history of this country, and, as time rolls on, the record of that 
man who stood by the people will grow brighter and brighter. 
I know he had against him the greatest intellects of that age, 
and probably of payage in American history; that he had against 
him the great Clay, the immortal Webster, and Calhoun, a trio 
which were brought together to defend and protect this bank, 
but the people stood by Andrew Jackson and revere his memory 
to-day. I can not refrain on this occasion from calling attention 
to that at struggle. I read from Benton’s Thirty Years’ 
View, volume 1, page 373: 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS FROM THE BANE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The fact of this removal was communicated to Congress in the annual 
message of the President; the reasons for it, and the mode of do 

reserved for a separate communication: and especially a report 
Secretary of the asury, to whom belonged the absolute Tight of the re- 
coy without assignment of any reasons except to Congress 

was done. 

The order for the removal, as it was called—for it was only an order to the 
collectors of revenue to cease making their deposits in that Kk. leaving 
the amount actually in it, to be drawn out at intervals, and in different sums, 

to the course of the Government disbursements—was issued the 
224 of September, and signed by Roger B. Taney, esq., the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, appointed in place of . Wiliam J. Duane 
make the removal upon the request of the President, was himse moved, 

This measure (the ceas to deposit the public moneys with the Bank of 
the United States) was the ents Own measure, conceived by him, car- 
ried out by him, defended by him, and its fate dependent upon him. He had 
coadjutors in every part of the business, but the measure was his own; for 
this heroic civil measure, like a heroic military resolve, had to be the off- 
spring of one great mind—self acting and poised—seeing its way through all 
difficulties and dangers; and discerning ultimate triumph over all obstacles 
in the determination to conquer them or to Pee 

Councils are good for safety, not for hero: good for esca from per- 
Us. and for retreats, but for action, and es; y high and 
but one mind is wanted. The removal of the de ts Was an act of that 


more impeded than moted by coun 
his Cabinet was 


Mr. Ken 
He took his measures carefully and deliberately, 
keeping himself demonstrably as well as actually right. 
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bser vation had only confirmed his opinion, communicated to the ‘ious 


Congress, of the misconduct of the institution and the insecurity of the public 
moneys in it; and the almost unanimous vote of the House of Re mta- 
the contrary made no eee upon his strong conviction. De- 

em eps into its affairs, he determined upon an execu- 


tive one r en ing ut to the Government directors and the re- 
searches into the state of 


books, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
van, Peter Wager, and Hugh McEldery, made two reports to the President, 
according to the d 


Then comes a list of expenditures, amounting to $80,000 for 
political purposes, which I shall not read. 
These various items, amounting to about $80,000, all explain themselves 
by their names and dates—every name of an item referring to a political 
and N Sone corresponding with the impending 8 ol the 
rec and the idential election; and all charged to the expense ac- 
count of the bank—a head of account ted, by the nature of the institu- 
tion, so far as printing was concerned, to the printing u for the con- 
ducting of its own business; 2 in the Whole sum making the total ot 
$80,000, there is not an item of that kind included. To expose or correct 
these abuses the Government directors submitted the following resolution 


to the 
This appeared upon the books of the bank. The $80,000 spent 
urely for politi ee squeezes, bribery, and the advan- 
e taken of the publie loans made to influence Congress are not 
included in these items. Those extensions of time and the facili- 
ties granted by this bank to bring pressure upon Congress and 
upon the President are not among the items enumerated. The 
appeared upon the books of the bank, in plain violation of its 
c r. Ofcourse the president had a right to become alarmed. 
A majority of the Government directors had been excluded from 
the meetings. There was a cabal inside, which was made by the 
resident of the bank. He could take anybody in he pleased; 
Ps had that discretion under the resolution, but the Government 
directors were excluded from participation in these discussions 
as to the policy of the bank. The Government directors then 
presented this resolution: 


paaa and 5 and that about 820 
u ovember, 1830, and 11th March, 1831, Without any account of 
the manner in which, or the persons to whom, they were disbursed; 

Whereas it is expedient an 
ture, so large and unusual, which can now be ascertained only by the exam- 
ination of numerous bills and receipts, should be so stated as to be readily 
submitted to, and examined by, the board of directors and the stockholders: 


fore, 
Resolved, That the cashier furnish to the board, at as early a day as possible, 
a full and particular statement of all these expenditures, designating the 
sums ot 4 4 3 to each 
furnished and his c 


rson, the quantity and names of the documents 

es for the distribution and postage of the 

same. ther with as full a statement as may be of the expenditures under 

the resolutions of 30th of November, 1830, and lith March, 1831. That he as- 

whether expenditures of the same character have been made at any 

of the offices, and if so, procure similar statements thereof, with the authority 

on which they were made; that the said resolutions be rescinded, and no 
further expenditures made under the same. 


That resolution was rejected by the board, and, in place of it, 
another was adopted, declaring perfect confidence in the presi- 
dent of the bank, who wascarrying on the business. No inquiry 
could be had. 

President Jackson goes on and shows vast expenditures which 
were unwarranted and irregular, in his opinion. The bank when 
it came to be wound up made a very peculiar showing. I wish 
to call attention to the way the thing looked when the bank was 
wound up, when over a million of dollars could not be accounted 
for, and the names of the parties to whom it was given were not 
made known: 


It is known that measures have been taken to rescue the property of this 
shattered institution from 1 Til and to recover as much as ro 
— ot those „ eto fees conceded ron ponn aid by ita 

te managers po ans and mercenary pu ers for corru 
services rendered to it during its charter-seeking and electioneering cam 


3. The amount of the suit instituted by the Bank of the United States 
agana Mr. N. Biddle is $1,018,000, paid out during his administration, for 
which no vouchers can be found. 

4. The United States Bank is a perfect wreck and is seemingly the prey of 
the officers and their friends, who are making away with its choicest assets 
E geumi them to each other and taking pay in the depreciated paper of the 

u 

5. Besides its own stock of $35,000,000, which is sunk. the bank carries down 
with it a t many other institutions and com es. involving a loss of 
eee ,000 more, making a loss of $56,000,000, besides injuries to indi- 

I want to call attention to proceedings similar to those which 
are occurring to-day: 

From the moment of the removal of the deposits, it was seen that the plan 
of the bank of the United States was to force their return, and with it a re- 
1 of us- charter, by operating on the business of the country and the 

of the poopie: For this rg tages loans and accommodations were to 
er bank and all its branches, and in all the local banks 
over which the national bank had control— 


Thatisprecisely what was done last spring; loansceased every- 
where. It was the same old method, the same squeeze by which 
the Denver banks were broken. It is the old trick, the old 
enemy, we are meeting now. 


And at the sametime thatdiscounts were stopped, curtailments were made; 
and all business men called on for the payment of all they owed, at the same 
time that all the usual sources of supply were sto This pressure was 
made to fall upon the business community, y upon large establish- 
ments employing a great many operatives; so as to throw as many laboring 
people as possible out of employment. 


We have the same oid thing repeated again, and as many 
laboring people as possible have been thrown out of employment. 
They say now the only relief to be had is to demonetize silver. 
They said then that the only relief that could be had was to let 
that national bank go on. It is the same thing, it is to accom- 

lish the same kind of wicked purpose; what is being done to- 
ay was done then. 


At the same time politicians engaged in making panic had whatamounts 
they pleased, an instance of a loan of $100,000 to a single one of these agi- 
tators being detected— 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars were paid to men engaged in 
agitation. They were pe what money the bank pleased, and 
there is an inst ince of $100,000 being paid toa single agitator, 
who was detected— 


and a loan of $1,100,000 to a broker, employed in making distress, and in re- 
lieving it in favored cases at a usury of 2} per cent per month. 


Here we have a broker who made over a million dollars in New 
York by relieving this“ distress” by loaning currency at a pre- 
mium. The same business goes on now, the same old thing. 


In this manner the business community was op and in Bii paraat 
the Union at the same time, the organization of the national b: . With 
branches in every State and its control over local banks, being sufficient 
to onanio it to have its policy carried into effect in all places and atthe same 
moment. - 


We witness the same thing to-day. We have some 3,500 na- 
tional banks in existence in this country to-day, and the old 
Bank of the United States had branches in all the States. Now 
the national banks are in every State conducting this same 
business. 

4 oe first step in this policy was to get up distress meetings—a thing easily 


The same thing has been done here. We have had distress 
meetings of the chambers of commerce and all sorts of distress 
statements that they could get up in the attempt to show dis- 
tress among the business men—a thing easily done. 


And then to have these meetings properly officered and conducted. Men 

who had voted for Jackson, but now renounced him. were procured for 
5 as vice-president, secretaries, and orators; distress orations were 
elivered— 


As they are to-day— 


and after sufficient exercise in that way, a memorial and a set of resolves, 
prepared for the occasion, were presented and adopted. 


The same old plan. 


After adoption. the old way of sending by the mail was discarded and adep- 
utatiom selected to proceed to Washington and make delivery of their lugu- 
brious document. 


Here they came to Washington themselves with their distres- 
ings statements. 


These memorials generally came in duplicate, to be presented in both 
Houses at once, by a Senator from the State and the Representative from 
the district. These, on presenting the petition, delivered adistress harangue 
on its contents, often supported by two or three adjunct speakers, although 
there was a rule to forbid anything being said on such occasions, except 
make a brief statement of the contents. Now they were read in violation of 
the rule and spoken upon in violation of the rule and printed never to be read 
again, and referred to a committee, never more to be seen by it; and bound 
up in volumes to encumber the shelves of the public documents. 

‘very morning for three months the presentation of these memorials, 
with speeches to enforce them, was the occupation of each House, all the 
memorials bearing the impress of the same mint, and the orations generally 
cast after the same pattern. These gues erally gave, in the first 
place, some topographical or historical notice of the county or town from 
which it came—sometimes with a hint of its revolutionary services—then a 
3 of the felicity which it enjoyed while the bank had the deposits; 
then the ruin which came upon it, at their loss. winding up usually witha 

reat quantity of indignation t the man whose illegal and crnel con- 
duet had occasioned such destruction upon their business. 

The meetings were sometimes held by youngmen; sometimes by old men; 
sometimes by the laboring, sometimes by the mercantile class; sometimes 
miscellaneous, and ‘tive of party: and usually s rinkled over witha 
smart number of former Jackson men, who had abj him on account of 
his conduct to the bank. 


speeches, 

Then Mr. Benton gives some of the speeches, and these speeches 
are much more terrific than anything we have heard here about 
the alarming condition of the country. Mr. Benton made a re- 
ply to these speeches, a portion of which I shall read. He com- 
ments in this way: 


Mr. Benton replied to these distress petitions, and distress harangues, by 
showing that they were nothing but a reproduction. with a change of names 
and dates, of the same kind of speeches and petitions which were heard in 
the year 1811, when the charter of the first national bank was expiring, and 
when General Jackson was not President, when Mr. Taney was not Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when no deposits had been removed, and when there 
was noquarrel between the bank and the Government, and he read 88 
from the Congress debates of that day to justify what he 7 and dec 

entical. 


the two scenes, so far as the distress was concerned, to be 


Some passages will be given from a few of these 
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All the cases so far as distress was concerned are identical. 
The distress is created by the action of the banks causing a scare, 
and refusing to perform their ordinary functions. That is the 
way distress was created then, and the way distress is created 
now 


After from these petitions and speeches, he ed to say: 

All the machinery of alarm and distress was in as activity at that time 
as at present, and with the same identical effecus—town meetings, memo- 
rials, resolutions, deputations to Congress, al say in ee tea 
The pone of 1 was shown to be 1 emp sunk in Phila- 
sap a from to per ton; flour s from $11 a barrel to 87.75; all 

estate fell 30 per cent; five hundred houses were nded in their erec- 
tion; the rent of money rose to one and a half per month on the best paper, 
confidence destroyed; manufactories stopped; workmen dismissed, and the 
ruin of the country confidently cted. 

This was the scene then; for what object? Purely and simply to 
obtain a recharter of the bank—purely and simply to force a recharter from 
the alarm and distress of the country; for there was nor moval of deposits 
then to be complained of, and to be made the scapegoat of a studied and 
premeditated attempt to operate upon Congress through the alarms of the 
people and the destruction of their property, There was not even a curtail- 
ment of discounts then. The whole scene was fictitious; but it was a case 
in which fiction does the mischief of truth. A false alarm in the money mar- 
ket produces all the effects of real danger; and thus, as much distress was 
proclaimed in Congress in 1811—as much distress was proved to exist, and 
zar did exist—then as now; without a single cause to be alleged then 
which is alleged now. But the power and organization of the bank made 
the alarm then; its power and o) tion make it now; and fictitious on 
both occasions; and men were ruined then, as now, by the power of imagi- 
jot danger, which in the moneyed would has all the ruinous effects of real 

anger. 

No deposits were removed then and the reason was as assigned by Mr. 
Gallatin to Congress, that the Government had borrowed more than the 
amount of the deposits from the bank; and this loan would enable her to 
protect her interest in ory contingency. The o object of the bank then 
Was arecharter. The knights entered lists with their visors off—no war 
in then for the renewal of a charter under the tilting and jo’ 
of a masquerade scuffle for recovery of deposits. 

This was a complete reply, to which no one could make any answer; and 
the two distresses all proved the same thing, that a powerful national bank 
could make distress when it pleased; and would always please to doit when 
it had an object to gain by it—either in forcing a arter or in reaping a 
harvest of profit by making a contraction of debts after having made an ex- 
pansion of credits. 

It will be dificult for people in after times to realize the degree of excite- 
ment, of agitation, and commotion which was produced by this organized at- 
tempt to make panic and distress. The great cities especially were the 
scene of commotion but little short of frenzy—public meetings of thousands, 
the most inflammatory harangues, cannon „ great feasts—and the 
members of Congress who spoke against the President received when they 
traveled with public honors like conquering generals returning from victo- 
rious battlefields; met by masses, saluted with acclamations, escorted by 
processions, and their lodgings surrounded by thousands calling for a view 
of their persons. The gaining of a municipal election in the city of New 
York put the climax upon this enthusiasm; and some instances taken from 
the every-day occurrences of the time may give some faint idea of this ex- 
travagant exaltation. 

The condition of the bank was such when it finally wound up 
and went into bankruptcy that over a million dollars of its assets 
could not be accounted for, and it dared not account for them 
and give the names of the parties who drew the money. 

But in all the excitement, in all the harangues which were 
indulged in then, there was nothing approximating what is oc- 
curring now. We not only have the testimony before the Her- 
schell commission that the officers of our Government would 
buy no more silver, law or no law; we not only have here the 
action of the Treasury Department a fone the law, but we have 
a member of that same party, a subordinate of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, making a speech in Chicago yesterday, the most 
remarkable which has been made by any official in any land un- 
der any circumstances. . 

There was a gathering of bankers in Chicago yesterday, which 
was addressed by several gentlemen, among others Mr. Eckels, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and if his address does not in- 
dicate the temper of the times more graphically than anything 
I have seen in any one address, I am at a loss to know what can 
illustrate it. Mr. Eckels said—I read from the Washington 
Post of this morning, October 19: 

It may be that bankers are selfish; but not more so, I venture, than men 
in other walks of life. Surely not more so than the silver interests, which 
to-day inveigh the most loudly against them, and yet with an inconsist 
ency so marked that “he who runs may read“ are, with selfish indiffer- 
ence to the public good, not only blocking the wheels of legislation at Wash- 
ington, but, unmindful of the voice of the people and of the press, are mak- 
ing the fundamental principie of our Government. the right of the majority to 
control, ‘‘a hissing and by-word“ that their own selfish purposes may find 
fruition in legislative enactment that will compel the Government to be the 
special patron of their special product. 

That remark is made bya Federal official. He says the minor- 
ity of the Senate, the silver men, are unmindful of the voice of 
the people. 

Now, Mr. President, I did not suppose that any official of the 
Government would ever use such language towards the legisla- 
tive department. In the first place, what right had he to criti- 
cise the proceedings here? It is becoming too popular on the 
part of the executive department to lecture Congress, a depart- 
ment that has abrogated a law that was declared to be manda- 
tory, a department that has ceased to purchase silver, law or no 
law. Is such language as this tocome from the executive de- 
partment? Mr. Eckels alludes to the selfishness and the wicked- 


ness of the minority, and attributes to usan unworthy motive, at- 
tempting tomake the Government a patron to purchase a com- 
modity produced by us. I deny the whole charge. The char; 
i false; the charge is infamous; there is no ground for the 
charge. 

No Senator has asked the Government to buy silver. We have 
protested against the purchase of silver from the beginning. 
We have demanded the right guaranteed by the Constitution to 
take our silver to the mint and have it coined. We charge that 
the gold men have taken from us that right, and that they gave 
us no hearing, but did it by a conspiracy with the gold mono- 
metallists of Great Britain and the creditor class. They struck 
it down when we knew not of it. 

We developed an empire; we found mines; we made it possi- 
ble for this Government to be rich and great; we made it possi- 
ble for this booms to mine and coin their own money; we made 
it possible for them to be independent of debt; we made it possi- 
ble for America to be the financial center of the world. We 
found mines of gold and silver, and laid a foundation for an em- 
pire. We invested our all on the supposed good faith of our 
Government. We have been batrayed. Our mines are closed; 
our people are starving. Why were we betrayed? For the pur- 
poze of enabling the gold kings to enslave the 3 classes 
of this country. Why are they to be enslaved? For the pur- 
pose of reducing the prices of commodities, so that the pro- 
ducers must live on starvation prices; for the purpose of en- 
2 the value of bonds; for the purpose of changing our 
form of civilization. 

We have protested against American slavery; we have pro- 
tested against British rule here, and for this we are cailed self- 
ish. But this officer of the Government does not allude to an- 
other class. He does not allude to the men in the Senate who 
have bonds; he does not allude to the men in the Senate who 
have bank stock, who propose to yote for a bill that donates to 
them $20,000,000 without their doing a thing. No allusion is 
made to that. I claim that every industry in which there is 
competition ought to be represented in the Senate. The cotton 
industry ought to be represented here; the wheat interest ought 
to be represented here; the manufacturing interest ought to be 
represented here; the mining interest ought to be represented 
here. But I deny that the Senate should be a manufacturi 
phop of money, or that any interested party should be en 
in the manufacture of money here. This isa legislative depart- 
ment, and no man has aright to sit here and vote money into his 
own pocket. That is the distinction I make. 

I repel with indignation and seorn the insinuation that any man 
outside engaged in legitimate business has not aright to be rep- 
resented here, but I deny the right of any man holding ban 
stock to vote to put money in his pocket. ; 

What is the proposition here? To destroy silver, to issue 
bonds, and buy gold. For what purpose? For the purpoio ofallow- 
ing national banks more bank circulation; toallow them to geta 
further subsidy from the Government; to allow them to be in a 
position where they can produce a panic at will; to allow them 
to do as they did in 1811, to create a panic at will and command 
legislation; to allow them as they did in 1833, to create distress 
everywhere; to give them an opportunity to rob the country. 
That is what it is for. 

The present crisis is the greatest that has ever been brought 
upon the American people. There was never such a crisis be- 
fore. This is a new order of things. In former times the bonded 
system did not exist. Now, the country is bonded, the bonds 
p?yable in gold or silver, and the bondholders propose to make 
the bonds payable in gold alone. It has gone to the utmost ex- 
tent of indebtedness. It was to be paid in gold and silver by the 
people. The people had done it, they made the contract, the 
must stand by it; but the cruelty of changing those contracts re 
AEDE gold the only means of payment is beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

Now I suppose this young gentleman did not think he was do- 
ing anything illegitimate. He was undoubtedly a candidate for 
future honors. He saw before him the brilliant success of pre- 
decessors all along down the line where they had been taken 
into the arms of New York banking establishments and made 
rich. It may be that he thought he would ingratiate himself 
with those bankers et aay Congress. Hemay have anaspira- 
tion to become a bank president, and this kind of proceeding will 
undoubtedly facilitate his aspiration. This must be attributed 
to the language of a candidate for special favors when he goes 
out of office. So many graduates from the Treasury Department 
have obtained rich berths in New York that this young man, a 
young lawyer, saw the brilliant career that had been secured by 
others similarly situated, and the prize was too dazzling; he 
must turn in and abuse Congress too. He must abuse the silver 
miner who was starving for bread: he must extol the bankers 
who are robbing the world; he must speak tickling things to 
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them and they of course would tickle him in the future as they 
had tickled many of his associates and predecessors. 


Now, this language grows out of the condition of ; this 
language grows out of the contempt of high officialsfor the laws 
of Congress; this language is inspired by the greed and arro- 


gance of the gold ring of Great Britain that tramples upon the 
rights of all, Perhaps I have said too harsh of ; but 
Ionly speak of him as the a aoa ae mi of the contro! pas- 
sion of the hour that demands us to abrogate the rules and vote 
and discuss afterwards. ; 

The United States Bank ended in disgrace, but we have got a 
hydra-headed institution worse than that. We have one thatis 
not sys pes by deposits alone, and I will have occasion to 
apoak of those deposits sometime. It not only has the deposits 
of the Government, which are ten, yea a hundredfold greater 
than the deposits in the old Unit d States Bank, but hundreds 
and millions have been deposited in theseconcerns. They were 
enabled between 1876 and 1881 to make millions in purchasing 
United States bonds, the purchase price remaining deposited in 
the banks in miny instances. There never were such abuses in 
the history of the world as the favoritism to particular banks, 
and on another occasion I am going to show it. 

The deposits in many individual banks were greater than the 
entire deposit in all the banks in 1833. No complaint has been 
made of these deposits; the banks have had the use of them. 
That is not all. e banks are allowed to use the money and 
draw interest at the same time. Ninety per cent of the bonds 
. deposited with the Government are paid to the banks. The 
deposit $100,000 in bonds and get back 90 per centof it to do busi- 
ness, and then draw interest on the hundred thousand. For 
many years when this institution first started it drew from the 
Government a subsidy, a gratuity of $15,000,000 a year besides 
the advaniages of the deposits. o one can point out what ad- 
vantage a national-bank note has over agreenback. The green- 
backs were retired; they were funded into bonds. 

The greenbacks drew no interest; they were funded into bonds 
and the bonds filed in the Treasury, and 90 per cent given back 
to do business on, and the Government charged with interest on 
the whole; and the Government was unjustly charged with $15,- 
000,000 per annum for many genn This they propose todo again. 
The combination between the national b and the gold ring 
of London and New York are the enemies with whom we have to 
contend. Thisis proposed when we are making this 3 for 
the people, when we are standing here and protesting that this 
issue was not submitted to a vote of the people, that both politi- 
cal parties agreed that they were for bimetallism and both repu- 
diated the idea that thoy would adopt the single saadad of 

ld. They went before the country on that; and now at the dic- 

tion of the London syndicate we are called together here to re- 
peal the act, and then say that the business demands it, that the 
people demand it. 

The people have not demanded ít; it has not been submitted 
to them; and the gold men dare not submit it. They dare not 
take the verdict of the people. : 

With all the appliances of all the power given by their foreign 
creditors who are squeezing their debtors in this country, with 
all the appliances of the national banks and other institutions, 
who are 3 their debtors, with all the appliances of pub- 
lic credit, with the appliances of the Administration, with 
all the contempt of officials for law—with all these we meet in 
this revolutionary scheme to override the will of the people. 

We are met here and demanded to surrender; and to accom- 

lish their purpose they would wipe out the landmarks, remove 

e landmarks that have stood here as bulwarks of liberty 
through the century. They would remove the bulwarks that 

revented the extension of slavery into California and into the 
Northwest. They would remove the bulwarks of liberty that 
prevented the Executive from seizing the local elections and 
making this a monarchy. They would remove all the bulwarks 
of liberty and ride roughshod over the 9 and subject them 
to slavery in the name of constitutional liberty. 

Why, rules were made to check the madness of the majority 
under just such circumstances as these? If there was any patri- 
otism in the Senate, if the fire of liberty breathed here, it seems 
to me that a majority of the Senate would be indignant at the 
trampling of the law by the Executive; they would be indignant 
that Congress should ba called here to repeal a law that the Ex- 
ecutive had already trampled upon; and they would blush that 
it should be given in evidence before the high tribunal in Eng- 
land, that the officers of this Government would cease to pur- 
chase silver, law or nolaw. They would blush, I say, that - 
land in demonetizing silver in India had taken official action 
upon the assurance of our officials that the law of 1890 was to 
be re They would blush, I say, for their country; and if 
the right to debate is cut off here, if it is stricken down in the 
house of its friends, if revolution is accomplished here, the time 


will come, and that 2 when the will have no voice 
in the making of their laws. They 3 poor to attend 
conventions. 


The combined bondholding interests of the country can nomi- 
nate your Presidents and elect them, and when they can stam- 
pede Congress, both Houses of Congress—one House is gone— 
we have been told thatthat was the will of the people! Idenyit. 
It was well understood that when the lower House was elected 
there was a two-thirds majority in favor of honest money, a two- 
thirds majority against British rule, atwo-thirds majority against 
the * upon the Constitution and laws of the country, a 
two-thirds majority in favor of fair play, a two-thirds majority 
in favor of the masses against the classes. 

How did it become a two-thirds majority the other way? In 
this Hall on the last vote taken there was a large 9 for 
free coinage. The vote last February ona measure to re the 
Sherman law was defeated by 19 8 How this change? 
That was after the poopie spoken. Then the Senate had re- 
s for the voice of the people. That was after the election of 

r. Cleveland. The Senate remained true to its colors, true to 
the people until the howl of distress was raised, until the appli- 
ances of 1811 and 1833 were brought to bear to coerce and stam- 

e Congress. It is claimed that a majority are the other way. 
do not believe it. I do not believe there is anysuch majority. 
I believe that those men who have stood for the people for the 
last twenty years and have made a name for themselves can not, 
when the time comes, afford to . the enemies of the people, 
the enemies of mankind, and reduce the masses to slavery to en- 
rich the few. I do not believe they can do it. They may think 
thoy can. It will be a bold man, knowing as they know, having 
said as many good bess A as they have said, who can now turn 
his back upon the people. 

I protest against the insulting claim that the right of discus- 
sion has been abused on this occasion. The discussion on the 
pat of the defenders of the people has been earnest. No time 

been spent in idle talk, as we believe; and now when the 
discussion is under way and we are laying it before the country 
they become alarmed. They say they must cut off the right of 
debate, we must stop this notice, or their evil ways will be 
known. No man fears the truth so much as a rascal; no man 
fears discussion so much as he who is going to do wrong. Be- 
hind every bush is a police officer in the estimation of the trans- 
gressor. The gold men fear protracted discussion. 

Itis said the country is suffering on account of the Sherman 
act. I deny it. No man has been able toshowany evil resulting 
from the existence of the Sherman act, and now that the act has 
been trampled upon it is insulting to us to command that we 
shall stay here to repeal it. Let those who are disobeying the 
law take the responsibility. Let them dare to do as the wit- 
nesses before the Herschell commission said they would do, re- 
fuse to 3 law or nolaw. Let the American people under- 
stand that the issue is here whether the Departments shall obey 
the law; whether we live under a government of law or a gov- 
ernment of the will of a dictator. t them go before thecoun- 
try. Will Con defile its hands by sanctioning a violation 
of the law? That is what I ask. 

The law has been trampled upon by the Executive. Let that 
remain. Let the American ple stand squarely to the issue. 
Haye we a government of law or a government of the uncon- 
trolled will of an executive officer? Do not put up with this 
disobedience of law, when they say they will purchase no silver, 
law or no law. Let them face the issue which they have made 
between the law and the people. They have put themselves 
against the law. Let them stand there and do not let the Sen- 
ate relieve them from the position in which they are placed by 
violating the usages of this body, by denying to the minority the 
right to discuss this momentous question. It must not and it 
can not be done. Why, the appe to the Vice-President to dis- 
grace himself, to make himself infamous through all the ages, is 
most outrageous. He willnotdoit. Hs is an American. He 
will not lay his hand upon the Constitution and the laws of his 
country. The rules were made for occasions like this, to protect 
the minority, and they will protect the minority. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I hardly think I would occupy 
the time of the Senate on this question were it not for the fact 
that through no fault of my own, through no seeking of my 
own at any rate, I have been mentioned personaly in this de- 
bata several times, and therefore I think it is incumbent upon 
me to make a brief statement on the question of changing the 
rules. 

It is not a good time, in my judgment, to exercise arbitrary 
powerin theSenate. I think a more unfortunate occasion could 
not be seized upon by those who are anxious to pass the pending 
bill. I myself have n in the Senate but a short time, yet it 
will be noticed that I have been here as long as the gentlemen 
who propose these radical rules in this body. I am following 
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in the footsteps of illustrious Senators. They are not. 
here is abundant p 


ent for the position which I have taken. 
ere is none for theirs. 


Senator Conkling, in 1879, moved to go into executive session, 
then refused to vote, and whena quorum failed torespond called 
attention to the fact, all the time 5 his seat. On 
that occasion all the Republicans sat silent in their seats all 
night, thus breaking a quorum. Many similar instances have 
already been cited in this debate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island . ALDRICH] announced the 
other day that he undertook to bring in a proposition to change 
the rules during the force-bill fight. He also announced thatif 
he could have his way he would close this debate at once, and 
within two days after that statement he said that there was not 
a majority in this Chamber in favor of the force bill and there- 


fore it did not pass. Had he had his way then, you would have 


overturned the will of the majority of this Chamber and of the 
people of this country, and perhaps brought on a revolution. A 
stronger argument could not be made by any one for the liberal 
discussion which is allowed in this Chamber under the rules. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], for whom I have the 
most profound respect, I may even say affection, was careful not 
to take the position of these younger Senators; and no Senator 
who has occupied a position on this floor with credit and ability 
for years takes their position. 

The Senator from Ohio did not go further than to say that it 
would be necessary perhaps at some future time, not during this 
debate, to change the rules of the Senate. I differ with the dis- 
tinguished Senator in that. I do not think it is nece now, 
nor will it ever be necessary to change the rules of the Senate. 
There never has been a time from the foundationof the Govern- 
ment until now when the will of the people has not been regis- 
tered by the Senate when that will has been clearly ascertained. 
Never has there been such a time, and in the future the will of 
the people will be registered by the Senate. 

You can not frighten any one by saying that when it comes to 
other legislation obstructive methods can be You can not 
frighten any one by say that tariff legislation will be pre- 
venied. After numerous debates and conventions, that question 
was finally submitted to the American people. The platforms 
of the two leading 8 were in clearly defined opposition. 
One of them demanded a tariff for revenue only, whilst the other 
demanded s tariff for protonia and the people put the party 
in power which contended for a tariff for revenue only. There 
is not a Senator on this floor who would dare to obstruct the will 
of the people on this question as expressed at the polls. 

There is no stronger protectioniston this floor thee. I am my- 
self. I think the effect of tariff for revenue only in my part of 
the 8 85 0 75 be almost as disastrous as the passage of the 
pending bill. 2 

Iam a Republican, and no matter what my colleagues on this 
side may do, they can not drive me from the ranks of the Repub- 


lican party. They may destroy me in my own State, they may 
drive away the Republicans in that State from their ty, = 
us to 


my cones are strong and lasting, and I shall con 
a Republican. But I would not obstruct for one moment the pas- 
sage of a tariff bill, or any other bill on which the people have 
expressed themselves at the polls. I hold the interests of my 
State above party allegiance, and when, as in the present con- 
tention, the interests of my people are attacked by party I 
shall remain true to the interests of my people even if it carries 
me to opposing. ay party. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know of any method under the 
existing rules whereby the majority can pass the pending or 
any other bill provided twenty Senators are determined that 
they shall not pass it? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iwas coming to that in an orderly way. I 
will come to it now. I say that any bill which the people of this 
country desire passed, on which they have voted, will be passed 
by the Senate. $ 

Mr. HILL. How, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. DUBOIS. By a vote. 

Mr. SILL. en? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Does the Senator mean at what time, the Ist 
of next July or the Ist of September, or some supposititious bill 
that he is speaking about? 

Mr. HILL. No; I am taking any bill that the majority of the 
Senate may desire to gans: Does the Senator know of any way 
or method under existing rules whereby it can be done if twenty 
Senators insist that it shall not be done? If so, I should like to 
have him point it out. I suggosted yesterday that I thought I 


knew of a remedy. It is by an amendment of the rules. If the 
Senator knows of any other remedy I should like to hear it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. By the same methods which have popred 
from the foundation of the Government. No doubt if the a- 
tor from New York had been in this Chamber he would have 
insisted on the passage of the force bill. I say that on account 
of the sneers and taunts he hurls at distinguished Senators on’ 
his side of the Chamber who were in the rebel army, and from 
the attacks which he makes on their election methods in the 
South. But the majority of the people of this country did not 
want the force bill passed. Thero was no sentiment in this 
country for the force bill. 

Mr. Will the Senator allow me? That is the very 
reason why it did not . If the majority had wanted to pass 
it, undoubtedly it would have accomplished its will. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Thesame condition of affairs exists here. While 
I will not contend,as I said the other day, that the people of this 
country have declared in favor of free coinage, I do contend that 
every national party and every State party in its platform de- 
manded a recognition of silver andacontinuation of the issuance 
of money. The verdict of the people has been rendered and 
registered. Yet we are asked tocome here and passa bill which 
stops the issuance of money and refuses the continuous coinage 
of silver, contrary to their wishes. There is notand there never 
has been a majority of Senators on this floor in favor of uncon- 
ditional repeat The majority are in favor of some kind of a com- 
promise. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? Why not then pro- 
ceed immediately to vote and then get your victory? 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from New York is altogether 
too impatient. I think that his methods have not been the 
methods of the Senate. I say to the Senator from New York 
that if the Senate had pursued its ordinary method, if it had 

one along in a dignified manner and debated this question within 
nato hours from 12 to5o’clock, an arrangement would have 
been made and the will of the majority in the Senate would have 
been carried out without resorting to any undignified methods on 
this floor. That is the way it always has been done, and it isthe 
way it would have been done in this case. 

8 any one attempt to say now that he is not glad the force 
bill did not pass? I see sitting in front of me the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], who spoke for 
twelve hours against that bill, and I have it from the hest 
3 he could have spoken twelve hours more. The 
distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] led the 
fight against the bill. During his honorable career in the Sen- 
ate, and the long career which I hope he will have in the future, 
I dare say he will point with more pride to the contention which 
he then made as he thought for the liberty of the people of one 
section of this country than to any other past of his record. Yet, 
could the majority have done as the Senator from New York 
now wants to do, and as the Senator from Rhode Island proposed 
to do, they would have thwarted the will of the people, and all 
admit four years afterwards that the minority were right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. z 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 


Mr. DUBOIS. Does the Senator from Connecticut say the bill 
ought to have d? 
HA Y. I do. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not suppose 
that anyone is of that opinion now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Plenty are. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I can say that at that time all the members of 
the Democratic party in the United States were apposen to it, 
anda great number of Republicans throughout the United States. 
I say all bail and acclaim to the Republicans on this side of the 
Chamber who stood up against their Administration, against 
their President, and finally prevented that wrong; and I say all 
hail and acclaim tothe Democrats on the other side of the Cham- * 
ber who are now standing out against their Administration in 
order to preserve the willof the people as expressed at the polls. 

I will read in this connection a short paragraph which caught 
my eye. It is the eulogy delivered by Charles Sumner on the - 
occasion of the funeral ceremony over the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, Jacob Collamer. Charles Sumner said: 

Say not that I err, because here, at his funeral, seeking to do him honor, I 
exhibit him bravely standing face to face with executive power, wielded by 
a President who was instigated by Jefferson Dares and then again, bravely 
standing face to face with executive power, wielded by the gentle hand of 
Abraham Lincoln. In the first case it was to save an outraged poopie; in 
ae amer case it was to n We ge of a pope of the United 
that wickedness and perjury which had Geluged his beloved country with 


blood. 

Say not that Ierr, because now, at his funeral, anxious that his best actions 
should not be forgotten, I commemorate this championship. He is dead, 
but the he has done cannot die. And hereafter faithful strug- 
gling with executive power, will catch a new inspiration from his example. 
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A bishop ot the church tells us. All is not lost while there is a man left to 


reprove error and bear testimony to truth; and the man who doesit with 
becoming spirit may stop a Prince or Senate in full career, and recover the 
day.“ But where this spirit has been shown—where an honored associate has 
earned this title to fame—lI insist that it shall be made known. The battles of 

ents are on their colors. I now inscribe on the colors of 
Jacob Collamer the civic battles which he fought. Swords of honor are 
—— on the coffins of lamented gen I now place on the coffin of a 

mted Senator the simple truthful record of his acts. 

At best it is but a combination, a thing of shreds and patches, 
which is 1 force this bill through. There is no sub- 

stance in it; there Is no life in it. The two distinguished Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts who were the chief champions of the 
force bill are now in the Senate. One of them at that time was 
in the other House and the bill is sometimes named after him. 
I submit that my Democratic friends on the other side who stand 
with usnow are as liable to be right as we were right then, and 
that my honorable friends on the other side of the Chamber who 
stand with the distinguished Senators from Massachusetts are as 
liable to be wrong now as those Senators were at that time. 

Reference has been made to myself. Language has been used 
in regard to me because I did not vote, which 1 hardly think is 
decorous or fitting for the Senate Chamber. I assume Senators 
forget that never before in the history of the Senate did the Sen- 
ate insist on a Senator recording his vote when he stood in their 
perono and declared, as I declared, and as I declare now, that 

think the interests of this country would best be subserved by 
withholding my vote; that I know the interests of my constituents 
would best be subserved, and that my judgment and my con- 
science would not allow me to vote. It is the first time in the 
history of the Senate when that declaration was made on this 
floor by a Senator that the majority undertook to force him to 
vote. Would you force me to violate my conscience and my duty 
to my constituents? Can you doit? Is there any power residing 
in this body to compel me to vote? 

I think hers is no Senator here who appreciates more highly 

than myself a seat in the Senate. It givesan opportunity for use- 
fulness to me which I could gain in no other way. I have no 
other ambition. I am not interested in silver mines. The money 
that I have is with the Secretary of the Senate. I never had 
$5,000 in my life and never expect to have. My ambition does 
not run in that direction. Mycontention is not for mine owners 
nor is it for bankers. It is my pleasure and delight to sit in the 
Senate. Yet, if my expulsion from this body would prevent the 
passage of the pending bill I would not hesitate a moment. You 
could not make me surrender my judgment and my conscience 
to the keeping of the rest of the Senators here even if the penalty 
for refusing were my expulsion. Icall attention to the fact that 
never before was it attempted to coerce the conscience of a Sena- 
tor. : 
It is altogether likely that when the rules of the Senate were 
passed those wise men had in view future actions, and passions, 
and ambitions of individuals. Is it not fair to conclude that when 
the present rules of the Senate were drafted the rule allowing 
unlimited debate was made fora definite purpose? Atthat time, 
may it not have been foreseen that with the great patronage the 
President would have in the future some ambitious President 
might get control of the majority of Coagress, and that attempts 
might be made to paata which would strongly tend, if notab- 
solutely keep the then controlling party in power, or that they 
might attempt to pass laws, as in the present case, which would 
bankrupt the people before a change could be effected? And 
that to A provens violent resistance to such attempts tending to, if 
not prođucing, civil war, the makers of the rule intended it as a 
mode of peaceful resistance to be used to carry the matter over 
until the people could be heard from at the next general elec- 
tion, especially so, as in the present case, when the law intended 
to be passed was in open contradiction to the will of the people 
as expressed at the last election? 

You have an election every two years, and can anyone say 
that a law which has been on our statute books for two or three 
years, which seemed to work well most of the time, will bring 
permanent disaster to the country if continued until the people 
can be heard from again? The House of Representatives is 
elected every two years,and the rule of the Senate allows the 
Senate to keep the question open until the country can express 
its sentiment upon it. 

Suppose that the President of the United States should send 
word to the Senate that he desires a bill in the interest 
of silver, how long do you suppose it would take the Senate to 
pass that measure? Suppose bE would send word to the Senate 
that whatever the Senate and House of Representatives saw fit 
to do in their legislative capacity in regard to silver would re- 
ceive his sanction, how long would it take a financial bill to pass 
the House and the Senate then? 

That is the condition which confronts us. You notonly insist 
on passing this bill, but you insist that we shall keep a quorum 
here all the time. The silver men made your quorum this morn- 


ing—the extreme silver men. You could not have obtained it 
until noon had it not been for them. As has been pointed out, 
there has not been an hour when you could have kept a quorum 
in this body for the passage of the repeal bill without the silver 
men. There is nosentimenthere among the majority in favor of 
the unconditional repealoftheact. Keep your own quorum inthe 
Chamber. Youhaye no right to ask the silver men to come here 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and stay until 6 o'clock at night un- 
less you yourselves stay here; and so far as I am concerned I shall 
resort to every expedient in my power which is legitimate to see 
that you keep a quorum here and that you aid usin this physical 
struggle and suffer with us. If it is inconvenient for you it is 
likewise inconvenient for us. 

There are some things which have been quite as undignified 
as those done by the friends of silver on this floor. I think the 
rights and the dignity of the Senate would not be hurt any, to 
7 the least, if a little more attention were given to pairs. 

hen Senators leave the Chamber paired and other Senators 
are left here unpaired the pairs are transferred at the will of in- 
dividuals, and not even the consent of their colleagues on this 
floor has been asked when Senators’ pairs are transferred. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator will permit me, I think that 
is unjust toSenators whomerely transfer a pair. I have been in 
charge of pairs for five or six years, since my service in the Sen- 
ate, and I have never heard the right of any Senator ques- 
tioned to transfer a where he protects the vote of the Sen- 
ator with whom heispaired by the transfer. That is a universal 
right, always exercised without question on this floor, the simple 
question being whether the vote of the Senator with whom he is 
paired is protected by the transfer. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Whena Senator pairs he expects his rights to 
be protected: He is sometimes very careful to pair with a Sena- 
tor whom he supposes will preserve that pairfor him. Now, 
it may happen an indiscriminate transfer, especially when 

ou transfer the pair of a Senator to another Senator who has 


eft unpaired, thereby not signifying plainly what position he 
would take on the pending measure, that you may him with 
a Senator who will repudiate it at some other time. It may be 


to his interest and the interest of his constituents to say that he 
was not so violent on one side or the other. Within my own ex- 
perience I have known a member of Congress to be defeated for 
reflection simply because of a pair which was unguardedly made 
and which he never could ex satisfactorily tohis people. I 
think when pairs are made they are made for the protection of 
Senators, and they ought not to be transferred so indiscrimi- 
nately as has been the case during this debate. Ishould not, and, 
therefore, will not, say that pairs have been deliberately broken 
and disregarded. 

It is a little amusing to see the changed attitude which Sen- 
ators and newspapers assume with occasion. The side of the 
question which they are on makes a wonderful difference with 
them. More for the edification of the Senate than anything 
else, I desire to read two or three short editorials from New 
York papers written when the force bill was pending. 

The New York World said at that time: 

Every device for delay must be used in the Senate; no legal act of any 
conceivable kind doneto prevent the passage of the bill will be other than 
praiseworthy. 

At the same time the New York Herald said: 


The minority are quite right to cause delay by every means within their 
reach. The stacks f demands that the customs, traditions, and usages 
which have governed the Senate for the last one hundred years shall not be 
pose ole th; a cloture resolution is revolutionary and should not be tol- 
eral 


The New York Times, speaking of the proposed change of the 
rules to bring the question to a vote, said: 

No so subversive of inherent principles of legislation under represent- 
ative government has ever been attemp in the United States. Weare far 
within the truth when we say that never in the proudest and most insolent 
period of the dominion of the slave power in Congress was anything so 
plainly inconsistent with the first principles of our Government done or at- 
tempted. The men who are planning and! the assault on some of the 
most valuable safeguards of free institutions are also those who have in 
times past fought with the utmost courage and fidelity against the abuses 
of Executive iufinence. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to ask what is the 
date of the articles he has read? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam notable to answer the Senator. It was 
during the force-bill fight. 

Mr. HILL. But the point I wish to make is that it was after 
the fall election of 1890. Was it not? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam not sure as to that, but they are di- 
rectly in poat as to the present contention here. 

Mr. HILL. Iam very certain that it was, and I simply desire 
to add in conclusion that the force-bill issue was one of the great 
issues of the campaign of 1890, and those editorials were written 
after that election. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I be 


e bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate when these editorials 


were written, and a proposition was 


1893. 
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under discussion to change the rules during the discussion of 
that measure. It is perfectly in point. 

Mr. President, I do not mean that any Senator on this floor 
should misunderstand my position. I have the highest personal 
regard for every member of this body, and I think, with few ex- 
ceptions, there is no Senator here who ines for a moment 
that I desire to do anything which would be personally offensive 
tohim. But feeling as I do, and knowing the effect of the pas- 
sage of this bill on my own State, as I have said, believing I 
know the effect of it on the country, I can never consent to the 
passage of the bill, and you know as well now as you knewa 
month ago that you can not pass it. 

In order to make our contention clear I will briefly state the 

ition of my own State, which is applicable also to other States. 

daho at the World’s Fair Exposition took the first prize for 

fruits of almost every description—green fruit, preserved fruit, 
fruits in solution. 

We took the prize over the great States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. We took the prize for our forestry exhibits. 
We have resources there which will build up one of the finest 
States in this Union. We have more good agricultural land 
twice over than there is land in the State of New 3 Vet 
our foundation rests on the mining of gold and silver. e are 
so far from the markets of the world that we can not ship our 
produce there; and since this agitation and the closing of our 
mines every railroad running into our State has gone into the 
hands of receivers. 

Those roads carry out our mineral wealth; they bring back the 
supplies to our people. When you pass the pending bill you not 
only strike down silver mining, but you strike down gold mining 
as well, You gold men, perhaps, do not realize it, but when you 
stop the purchase and coinage of silver, when you close the sil- 
ver mines, you destroy the gold mines of this country also. From 
33 to 40 per cent of all the gold mined in the United States comes 
in conjunction with silver, and it comes in such small quantities 
that it can not be mined for the gold product alone. ou must 
also mine the silver in order to get the gold. 

So, when you pass this bill, speaking for my own State, you 
destroy the fabric of our prosperity. It is not fair, it is not 
manly, and it is not according to the spiritof the American peo- 
ple. Those men were given the right under the Constitution 
to dig out these precious metals. At the last election every Sen- 
‘ator on this floor was pledged to protect silver. There is nota 
Senator here who had any authority from his people to absolutely 
destroy this precious metal. I do not say that he was pledged to 
free coinage, but none of them dare contend that he has express 
authorityfrom the people of his State or from his national party 
to pass this proposed law, which stops the purchase and coinage 
of silver and the issuance of money. 

I do not know that I care to say anything more in regard to 
this matter. If the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE}, the 
other day in his personal attack, is satisfied with the position 
which he occupies I am. I can not afford in the Senate of the 
United States to use the language of the bar room, nor will I. 
I am glad to say that every Senator who has spoken has repu- 
diated the utterances of the Senator from Louisiana, and he 
stands alone in the unique position which he occupies of desir- 
ing to hurl any Senator from this Chamber who would not vio- 
late his conscience and his duty to his constituents as he saw it. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? What did 
the Senator from Louisiana say that has been repudiated by this 
body? Idid not know it. The Senator from Louisiana is ab- 
sent from the Chamber. 

Mr. DUBOIS. He thought the Senator from Idaho should be 
hurled from this Chamber because he would not vote. Do you 
subscrike to that doctrine? 

Mr. HILL. I have not heard that precise question presented. 
I think that all the Senator from Louisiana suggested to the 
Senate was that the Senate had the power under the Constitu- 
tion, and he argued I think also from the rules, to compel a Sen- 
ator to vote. In other words, I think he argued thatremaining 
in his seat when his name was called when he should have voted 
was disorderly conduct and disrespectful to the Senate. I think 
that was all he suggested tothe Senate; and I am not aware that 
that doctrine has been repudiated by any Senator here. I am 
not aware of it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I have not heard of any Senator, the Senator 
from New York will allow me to say, not even himself, who has 
gone wena the point of suggesting that the Senator should be 
counted. 

PALMER. Mr. President, when I was much younger 
than I am now I was requested to prepare the rules for a debat- 
ing society. One of the rules was that any member should, upon 
rising, address the chair, and when recognized should ia 55 
himself to the subject under discussion. I came into the Senate 
this morning and listened to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


STEWART], whose speeches I always attend and listen to witha 
great deal of interest, and I supposed that in my absence some 
measure involving the free oo of silver, or something else 
had been brought before the Senate. I inquired of friends and 
learned the question before the Senate. e Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] yesterday, when I was present, submitted the 
following motion: 

That the name of H. M. TELLER, a Senator from Colorado, be add: d to the 
last roll call recorded in the Journal 3 made for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether a quorum of the Senate was present or not, 

That is the real question before the Senate, and I am aston- 
ished that it has 8 so much time. The Senator from 
Colorado has been in this body perhaps longer than almost an 
other Senator, and he has the esteem of every member of this 
body. His knowledge of parliamentary law is unsurpassed. He 
preon a personal request to the Senite, that his name shall 

“added to the last roll call recorded in the Journal yester- 
day, made for the a Poet of ascertaining whether a quorum 
was present or not.” Here is a mere personal uest from a 
Senator who knows the facts and circumstances. e knows that 
he was present; he knows that his name was not added to the 
roll call. He appears and asks that that courtesy be extended to 
him; and yet the Senate has occupied nearly two days, not in 
debating that particular question, but without allowing this 
very reasonable uest. 

e understand that without something like unanimous con- 
sent no action can be taken in this body. Now, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the application made by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for himself may be allowed. I do it for the 
reason that I think it is due to him. I am one of the junior 
members, for my services in this body is not very long, but I have 
understood that this is prezminently a courteous body, and 
that when Senators make personal requests, which are not un- 
reasonable or improper, they are acceded to upon the ground 
of that lawful courtesy which we owe to each other. 

Now, I submit whether this long debate is not discourteous to 
the Senator from Colorado, who has presented this very simple 
request, a request that does not appear to be atall unreasonable, 
and which relates to himself alone. He does not ask that any- 
thing shall be done with respect to any other Senator, Itisa 
pure, simple, earnest, honest request for a personal favor that I 
think ought to be allowed. ` 

Mr. President, I ask the unanimous consentof the Senate that 
this order may be made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. DUBOIS. I object. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent. The Chair thinks the request should be 
submitted to the Senate; but there are objections. 

Mr. PALMER. If there are objections I confess my astonish- 
ment. I have been told of the high supreme courtesy of this 
body. The other evening I had the misfortune in some sense 
e I confess, to violate one of the rules of the body, an 
the Senate was courteous enough to excuse that great fault. 
Now, when I plead that the Senator from Colorado shall have 
the right to place himself in the attitude he thinks he ought to 
occupy, and that application is made in respectful language, and 
made upon facts that are within the knowledge of the Senator 
himself, gentlemen on this floor, from whom I did not expect an 
objection, insist that the Senate shall not accede to the wishes 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, the idol is broken. My visions of the absolute, 
5 sublime courtesy of this body are dispelled. I find that 

ere we are sometimes forgetful of that noble generosity which 
always should characterize a body like this. 

I asked unanimous consent, and now that unanimous consent 
has been refused me I know it is impossible to pass this order. 
I had supposed the Senate had some regard for the rights of a 
Senator. I understand that we have reached a point where I 
can not get unanimous consent for this purpose, and I despair. 
Nothing can be done without unanimous consent. We can not 
even be civil and courteous and obliging to each other without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. President, I abandon the motion in despair. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, in view of the propositions that 
were made in the Senate on yesterday, in relation to a change 
of the rules of this body, I desire to submit a few observations 
in reply to what was then said by the Senators from New York 
[Mr. HILL] and from Texas [Mr. MILLS). I do so from the 
standpoint of a person opposed to the passage of the bill repeal- 
ing the purchasing clause of the act of 1890, and at the same 
time I think there is no reason for unfavorable criticism of 
the Senators here of either political party who entertain differ- 
ent opinions, and who think that greater time should be allowed 
for its consideration. I believe that a vote can be had when 
this debate has been exhausted, and that it can much better be 
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had, and is much more probable, by following the orderly 
course of procedure that has at all times heretofore character- 
{zed the Senate. In that way I believe it should proceed, in ac- 
cordance with its customs its rules. 

I justify and defend the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Senators who entertain other opinions in the 
action they have taken. There is nothing in their action to 
lessen in any degree theconfidence and respect which the peo- 
ple of the United States have for them and for their great ability 
and zealous patriotism. : 

I have been ready at all times and Iam now ready to vote on the 


question of the passage of the bill and on all of the proposed 
amendments, š 
But upon the puint that this body has the. power to change its 


rules, pending the discussion of a particular bill, by a vote of the 
majority, I desire to submit a fow remarks. 

The power of the Senate to change its rules is absolute, Mr. 
President. The power to do a thing authorizes its being done 
without regard to expediency, withoutregard to propriety, with- 
out regard to the rights of individuals or to the general policies 
which should characterize all parliamentary eee eg Se No 
one doubts that a majority of this body has the power to do what- 
ever it pleases to do within the scope of its jurisdiction. The 
Senate may determine the rules of its . unquestiona- 
bly. The Senate may enact legislation of the most vicious char- 
acter, but it may not rightfully do it. 5 

The Senate by a majority of a quorum, 25 votes out of 88, might 
on receipt of the force bill two years ago from the House, have 

roceeded to its consideration, laid all amendments on the table, 
Face refused to allow debate, and haveenacteditintolaw. The 
Senate and the House may enact laws which inflict the punish- 
ment of death on the most trivial offenses. The question is not 
one of power, but one of expediency and right—a question 
whether the rules and method of proceeding, which have been 
established for the prevention of an abuse of the power of the 
majority, shall be rudely disregarded and annulled. 
he question is whether or not in the course of parliamentary 
proc:eding which has become tradition in all deliberative bodies 
rules can be changed by a majority contrary to self-imposed re- 
strictions. 

This is not a new question. The remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Texas yesterday are not new. The proposition that 
the majority have the power under the Constitution to change 
its rules, and that the majority of a quorum is the operative 
legislative 17 has been repeatedly asserted and pede fe rec- 
ognized. But that is not the proposition to be considered when 

ou pe to change the rules by the action of a majority act- 

violation and entire disregard of the limitations and re- 

strictions that the zong has imposed upon itself by rule. That 
is the question which is presented here. 

I wish now, Mr. President, to refer to one notable case which 
came up in the other House in the year 1882. At that time Mr. 
REED, a member from Mine, called up for consideration a prop- 
= ion to amend the rules reported from the Committee on 

es, 
122 from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 29th of May, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The gentleman from 
Maine calls up for consideration the report made by him on Saturday last 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. RANDALL, And t that I raise the question of consideration. 

C Mr. KENNA, And pen: that I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And I move to amend that motion so that when the 
House adjourn to-day it be to meet on Wednesday nex}, to-morrow being 
Decoration Day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not mean to amend the motion to ad- 


ourn. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. No; I offer it as a substitute for the motion to adjourn. 
onii SPEAKER. It need not be in the form »f a substitute; it is a prior mo- 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I submit it as an independent motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] moves 
that when the House adjourns to-day it be to meet on Wednesday next; and 
states as a reason that he desires to adjourn over Decoration Day. 

Mr. RANDALL. And upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

And soon. In the discussion of the proposition I will quote 
first from what Mr. REED says: 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the propositions which [shall have to make I shall 
endeavor to state succinctly as I can, confining myself strictly to the ques- 
tion of parliamentary law, making no observations outside of it, except 
What seems to men in order to a full understanding of the case. 
3 1 of Representatives acts under tha Consan of the United 

es. as certain powers expressly conferred upon it as a separate 
body, powers which it can exercise without either the let or hindrance of 
any er body, powers which it can not surrender if it would, under the 
Constitution, 88 it is obliged to retain, powers which it can never 
tradeaway. Those powers are ever present with it, and it is bound to act 
in obedience and in furtherance of those powers. 

The first one which I will call attention to is in section 5 of the Constitu- 


“Bach House shall be the judge of the election, returns, and qualifications 
ofits own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
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Under that pa nai of the Constitution we have been endeavoring for a 
ok eee or ten days to judge of the right of one of our members to 
Senn eue 

Aa — has been here and ready to act, has been entirely frustrated. 

It will be seen, now, that here is the proposition that was made 
in the observations of the Senator from New York yesterday 
that it is the rightful duty and power of the Senate or of the 
House to change its rules irrespective of the existing rules and 
of self-imposed limitations. Mr. REED further says: 


Ido not propose to spend any time on the question of whether these mo- 
tions are dilatory motions. Every man with brains in his head knows that 
is the purpose of them, knows that is the object and intention of them, and 
can not be blinded 25 any suggestions. © have no right to go into ques- 
tions of motives, As I said before on another question, to impute improper 
motives to members is unsuitable. but to proclaim their obvious purpose is 
the right of any man with organs of perception and brains capable of record- 
ing the impressions made upon those orgaus. I shall therefore spend no 
tine—I si take it for granted that this House comprehends what noschooi- 
boy could fail to comprehend, that the serles of motions made to-day were 
made for the express purpose of delay and of preventing a change of rules. 

I maintain the proposition that wherever it is imposed upon ‘ess to 
accomplish a certain work, whether by the Constitution or by a law, itis 
the rng N the Speaker, who represents the House, and in kis official ca- 
pacity is the embodiment of the House, to carry out that rulo of law or of 
the Constitution. It then becomes his duty to see that no factious op) > 
tion prevents the House from doing its duty. He must brush away all un- 
lawful com ons to misuse the rules and must hold the Eouse strictly 
to its work. And I am fortified in my proposition in regard to law by a ve 
distinguished Demag Nemes upon & distinguished scene, and GODANE 
D DOOR SOPORE is wise, he will be willing and glad to pass into 


That was the ruling of Mr. Speaker Randall upon a question 
pending when the Electoral Commission law was under consid- 
eration, the law by which the two Houses of Congress were re- 
quired to count a vote in a particular way. Mr. Randall in his 
reply stated that in that caso he decided these dilatory motions 
to be out of order, because this ial action of the two Houses 
of Congress in relation to the law which constituted the Elec- 
toral Commission was binding upon him for that purpose and to 
that extent, instead of the rules of the House. 

But I desire that this important proposition, which is urged 
here with great force as the ground of some future and contem- 
plated action, shall be presented to the consideration of the 
country in the light in which it occured in a former procdsding 
of the two Houses at differentimportant times. In that debate, 
Mr. President, a very distinguished man, of whom I have the 
highest opinion, 8 now an eminent position, of which 
I consider him entirely worthy, and whose conduct in that re- 
spect I justify, the present Baorong, of the Treasury, Mr. Car- 

le, participated, and with his usual ability and clear analysis 
of every question discussed the proposition whether or not it 
was under any circumstances to be permitted, in a free country 
andin a freeand deliberative body, pending the consideration of 
any bill or . question, that there should be a change in 
the rules by the action of a majority, disregarding the limita- 
tions imposed by the body upon itself. 

This was the question presented here yesterday, viz: That 
each House of Congre has the power by a majority to adopt 
rules to suppress debate, to forbid all amendment, to rush 
with military force and despotism any measure through. Every- 
body will admit,as a mere question of power, that the Senate 
may do this, but the question remains whether or not, under the 
parliamentary law of England and the history of our own country, 
under any circumstances, it is to ba tolerated that the action of a 
majority shall change therules, notwithstanding the limitations 
that have been imposed upon the majority in respect of a change 
of the rules. 

This has been at all times a subject of the greatest importance, 
and on the preservation and maintenance of the principles of 
parliamentary law established in the experience of the English 
people depends the liberties and rights of the people. At all 
times the privileged classes have sought to give absolute power 
to a majority of a quorum—a minority of the people and a mi- 
nority of the whole number of the people’s representatives. 
That was the proposition of the Senator from New York and the 
proposition of the Senator from Texas on yesterday, viz, to give 

wer to a majority of a quorum and a minority of the whole 


Alter debate Mr. Carlisle said: 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], who makes the point of order, be- 
gan the discussion by ca the attention of the Chair to two of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, The first was that provision which declares that: 

„Each House shall be thejudge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members.“ 

The second was thatprovision of the Constitution which declares that each 
House may determine the rules forthe regulation or government of its pro- 


ceedt 
The Constitution declares in the clause which has been read by the gentle - 
man from Maine that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers cok diso: rderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member. 

The gentleman from Maine argues that it necessarily results from this, 
treating it as an original delegation of power to the House, that the House 
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circums! 
n its rules in the first instance, but the rig 
it may consider proper, to 
Pibiisnea. sir, that t 
3 ts rules can not be taken away from it. It always exists 
and it always must exist. 

But the question with which we are confronted this m is not as to 
the continued existence of this power on the of the House: d as to the 
wer of the House itself, in the execution of this rightand in the 

the and manner in which it will change its 
passed nd the point 


tileman 


disor; 
chosen; it had no officers of any to execute its will, and no means of 
declaring what its will was. Under those it was the rightand 
8 of the N. I or of those gentlemen who would compose the House 


w 5 * penae alles Phin ... rary orl 
and thro Ad they could give an expression of will. 
Wut. as — stated, we have passed 


— —— that point. This House at 
ned ee es in my judgment 
rg n 

The panty of the gentleman from Mr. REED} is that havin 

Abe e 85 ay their =D) 15. apply | —— all | civi 
all circumstances, w 


Sir, I will not characterize this proceeding ag ech Stender apa ne 
terized. 1 will endeavor to n 
eee u the other side the 2 urity of motives, the same desire 
honor and dignity of the House and the integrity of its pro- 
35 n this side. I have said that it was an unheard- 
of Hinge, wh mstitied, or attempted to be justified, upon the ground 
that, although this Houseis bound by its rules u ordinary occasions, 
when it comes to consider the question of amend the rules themselves it 
is not bound by them. If we can make one exception we can make as 
as we choose. If we can say that the House is not bound by its rules when it 
comes to consider a for their alteration or amendment, simply 


stitution imposes upon us the duty to 
If you can stop in the midst of an attem 


ate. 
to take up a contested-election 


case and change the rules in order to establish a new method of 
in that case, 80 42 can stop in the midst of the consideration of an appro- 
tion bill an © the rules to govern the proc ngs of the House in 


. of that measure; and so you may go on and on from the 
Deginning to the end, until zone Agel are frittered away and there is noth- 
ing to govern the pro gs of this House but the arbitrary will of one 
man or the arbitrary will of the majority. [Applause on the Democratic 


side. 

ree there is where we stand this morni: 
understand it. The position 

We can 


as well 
ne, that 
met by 


„and the country ma 
from M. 


n this side of the Booe un- 
dertook to offer a resolution providing tor a c in our rules; and in his 
argument he took substantially the position now taken by the gentleman 
from Maine this morning, that the right of the House ee its rules was 
an inhere t and constitutional right and continued at all What did 
so Garfield say in response? 
5 to my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS], he said: 
“The = eman from Texas would carry the power of the House in this 
respect her than the Constitution justifies. It [the Constitution] em- 
1 House to make rules, and one of the rules which this House has 
prescribes how the rules shall be amended.” 
i Daan on the Democratic side. 


tleman 
He ber of the ittee Rules during ie 5 

ears. was a member o on es agrea on 
— the period of his service. He was acknowledged everywhere às an emment 
parliamentarian; and in this sentence he sums up and 


states the whole argument on 
Now the gentleman from Íowa (3 . Kasson] not only appeals to the prece- 
. eres e Alluded. but he undertakes to e in to some 
tion to which ae gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Randall) asa aur — — han — sp s. Upon that occasion, notwith- 
standing the 8 Mr. B in response to a question announced 
from the chair as pone erp thata majoris of the House might 
at all times change 5 rules. * House proceeded he regular and ordi- 
re way. in accordance with the rules, to make thea 
several times, after the declaration had been e from the Chair, 
but not on the same day that the declaration was made, Mr. Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, moved to nd the rules, which is one of the methods of pro- 
ceeding on the floor of the House, and adopt what is known now as the old 
one hundred and sixty-seventh rule. On each of those occasions there was 
in the affirmative a vote of more than a majority, but less than two-thirds. 
The Speaker, from the chair, declared upon each one of those occasions that 
the resolution had not been adopted. 

Then it wasthat 83 from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] rose in his place 
and moved a 5 of the rules for the ge of the resolution which 
created a new an rule for the occasion; that is to say, which cre- 
ated a new and special rule to govern the proceedings of the House when it 
should come toconsider a report fromthe Committee on Rules. That reso- 
lution having been adopted, Gen. Garfield reported from the Committee on 
Rules What I just now spoke of. as the oia one hundred and sixty-seventh 
rule. In reporting it he used this 

There were two things which the e were desirous to secure. One 
Was the preservation of that body of valuable experience and precedents 
which has accumulated during the last ninety years in this country and for 
pany centuries in England, and to do nothing which would in any manner 

ar the harmony or injure the efficiency of that body of rules. t object 
ur in mind in drafting the pro; amendment 

which they desired and while we believe will be 

So far as I know the evil to which I 

er does 255 exist in any tive body of the United States save this 
of Representatives. 


It has been ruled, from time immemorial, that, under the general parlia- 


the committee kept steadil 
There 88 3 an e 
ted by the rule I have 


35 be chara 
, conceding to 


mentary two motions to urn can not be made unless business has 
intervened. It has been ruled inih is House for the last twenty years that 
AEE E A OO ROE OED as hi ph nee teat: 
ness. Therefore a member can move to adj the yeas and nays on 
that motion, and then superimpose on that 5 N on that when the House 
. it adjourn to a certain day, and bg latter oe consid- 


red business; and thus the two motions may be repeated um, or SO 
tong — one-fifth of the House are willing to demand the 5 nays on 
these two dilatory motions 
There was an 


ton— 

Mr. BURROWS ©: — — Sed Will the gentleman from Kentucky read the 
a of Mr. Garfield's remarks? 
r. CARLISLE, I will. 


ce the experience of the last week has shown that a body of one-fifth 
of ee n to the House that there is a class of public measures 
not be voted on, but which shall not E ren be takon up 
neither for debate, for amendment, nor for 
tleman will be to indicate when I have read enough. 


es, sir. 
[relieve t the e Sao EGUENA I will read it. 
Mr. CARLISLE. N 
— SPRINGER. It tis very iinet ats reading. 
T. CARLISLE 92 


0 
Mind we have seen this illustrateđ a De sa t of the House to con- 
sider—not to paw; but to consider, to te the bill relating to 
civil rights of American citizens. The pet Shi on this floor belfeve the 
House oughtto consider that bill. They believe they ought to have brought 
it to the attention of the House earlier than oT as 2 — but a min: sorty 
of not one-third even have been able under the rule I have ref 
to say to this House, ‘You may take u gate, an 3 bill and 
eth pa out to you; 
„do not consent to.“ 
mitted 


This demand is intolerable, is pancetta — can not be sub to 
without dishonor. 
4 on the 3 side, the Speaker rapping to order.] 
CARLISLE ( 


“ But the work of the last four days in this House has demonstrated that 
infig rules enable a small minority SOAN to block the progress of legis- 


Mr. ag phe of Michigan. That 15 sufficient. [Applause on the Repub- 


lican si 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

ape CARLISLE. Now gentlemen on the other side are entirely welcome to 
any advantage which they may think they have gained by the reading of 
these additional remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 8 Will the gentleman from Kentucky also 

(Cries of Go on!’ 
SC ae gentleman from 83 

Mr. CARLISLE I will hear the suggestion of the 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Wisconsin. Will the 5 read the paragraph 
commencing, just below, in these words: 

Gentlemen have s ona here this morning about the chalice being com- 
mended to our own 

Mr. CARLISLE. The 8 may read that if he desires. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He is a good reader. 

Mr. WILL1AMs of Wisconsin (reading): 

“Gentlemen have spoken here this morning about the chalice com- 

ed to our own lips. If this be a chalice, we have delibe: ed 
it that it may be commended to our lips next session. For one, I hope the 
time will never come when I shall be ready to join in a movement to declare 
that this great deliberative body of men nation shali not poi I hope 
the time may never come when party zeal shall so inflame 
80 8 me that I shall 1 5 — that doctrine that ons. Af 
Say to four-fifths you not even consider certain great matters of 

5 which * eere to be vitally important to the nation. I ma) may 


with others in on our right to heard and to prevent 
hasty action—without on; but I will never j if I under- 
reseed yee own p in of movement that has 


urposes and motives, the kind 
been e here during the last f four days to prevent the consideration of a 
great public measure. 


far lause on the Republican side.] 
REED rose. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I su: Mr. Speaker, no gentleman on the other side 
of the House will undertake ta Ag 


They are doubtless as fresh in 


tation 
measure was resisted 


mstances, as 
side ar consider our course here unjustifiable er the circumstances. 
pas sir, the rightof a minority to protect itself by a resort to these parlia- 
ntary is an unquestioned right in this country. 
ehen ule CLXVII was adopted the chalice was not commended to the lips 
of gentlemen on the other side. It was. I believe, about the first occasion 
an attempt was made on this floor to manacle the minority; but with a mag- 
nanimity which gentlemen on the other side would do well to 9 the 
Democracy, as soon as they succeeded to power in the House, abolished that 
rule and emancipated the Republican minority from therestraint which had 
been imposed upon us. The rule stood so long, and 80 l , a8 gentle- 
men on the other side were T posre: Now you propose to take the position 
that under the Constitution great body of rules which we change em 
for our government shall not govern us whenever you pigresa 
and you est exw to reéstablish the absolute power of a ority t0 
press all 3 and silence the voice of the n DY aa a rap of the 
rs 


S 
NE. Speaker, allusion has been made to the provocation for the introduc- 
his report. Ishall certainly not go beyond the limits timate 
discussion upon this point of order to meet any allegation that may have 
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been made on the other side; and I do not think I am doing so in saying 


that agree with the gen from Iowa that in the consideration of con- 
tested-election cases we act in at least a quae judicial capacity. We have 


the very existence of this House itselfand, tosomeextent atleast, the private 
individual rights of the contesting parties. We occupy tow: su 
stantially the same relation which a court of justice occupies towards liti- 


justice under circumstances. 

And I venture to say, in view of the allegations which are made and the 
affidavits that have been presented, that there is not an enlightened court 
of justice in Christendom that would not su the testimony in thecase 
alluded to and afford the piny an opportunity to retake it. 3 on 
the Democratic side.] It is against a fallure orrefusal to do ple act 
of justice that we have resorted to our undoubted parliamentary rights in 


this matter. 

As was well said by the gentlemanfrom Pi Tvania . Randall], this 
case stands alone. It has no connection with any other election case. Itis 
— 8 8 here by members on this side of the House as a case standing 

tself. 

had no when this discussion commenced this m to say a 
word, and I ought to apologize to the House, and more y to the 
Speaker, to whom my remarks have been ad for having spoken so 
long. [Applause] 


It is obvious that you can not have rules at all, as stated b 
him, if the majority is not restrained by the limitation impose 
upon the amendment of rules, because that majority may upon 
any occasion, upon the amendment of rules, dispense with all 
limitations and all rules, and there will be no rule left. That is 
a state of affairs that has never occurred in any deliberative 
body in a free country, to be subject at the moment to the sover- 
eign willof the majority. I venture to assert that that condition 
has never existed in any legislative body. It is a proposition 
that instantaneous and immediate action may be had without 
debate, without amendment, without consideration. Suchaction 
as that on the t of a majority means the entire suppression 
of all deliberative proceedings. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] desires me to read 
what Mr. Randall said at that time, and I will do so briefly. 
Mr. Randall said: 


I do not believe there is any one, a member of this House, who will dissent 
from the opinion which I express. that the rules of a legislative body have 
for their principal purpose the orderly proceeding of business, and next the 
protection of the rights of the minority. In support of that position I de- 
sire to have the Clerk read what I send to the desk as the enunciation of a 
man who for nearly a third of a century, I think, was the speaker of the 
House of Commons in Engiand, Mr. Onslow. 


Thereupon the Clerk read a statement to the effect that the 
rules were absolutely necessary for the protection of the minority 
and for free debate and amendment. 


Mr. RANDALL, It is remarkable how closely all American legislative bodies 
have adhered to the principle there stated in their parliamen overn- 
ment. Every presiding officer of almost every legislative body in the United 
States has always deemed, in the administration and execution of rules, that 
he stood as a protector of the minority in such administration. 

The power which is given to us to form rules is derived from the second 
clause of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution, in these words: Each 
House may determine the rules of 5 Under that authority 
this House at this session has made rules for its government; and in those 
very rules provision is made for the motions which we have heretofore sub- 
mitted and had the House vote upon. 

Moreover, those very rules ee the manner in which they shall be 
changed, just as the Constitution itself prescribed the manner in which that 
instrument shall be changed. And when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] seeks to exercise the power which he has attempted as derived from 
the Constitution he must of necessity go behind that instrument itself. 

The gentleman to my mind has been exceedingly unfortunate in the cases 
to which he has alluded as warranting this procedure on his part. First, he 
has alluded to decisions which I made as the Speaker of t House in the 
electoral count of 1877. They were decisions which I then thought right, 
and by which [am now to stand or fall. Those decisions sustain 
the position taken by this side of the House in this, that it required a Jaw to 
interrupt the proceedings of the House when they were in accord with the 
rules of the House. Or, to state it more plainly, I decided that the law cut 
off all dilatory motions, even if such motions were permitted under the rules 
of the House if they interfered with the due execution of such law. There is 
no law now in reference to this case which interferes in the least with the 
provisions of our rules. 


I will remark here that that was the Electoral Commission 
am a special and peculiar case for the government of the two 
ouses. 


Mr. RANDALL. Allowed under the law. The law bound me. To me the 
law was higher than the rules when the law came in conflict with the rules. 
The House concurred in that position by an overwhelming vote. Our pres- 
ent rules pons the manner in which we may even temporarily m 
under their operation, and that is by a suspension of the rules, and also pro- 
vide the manner of making changes when deemed desirable. That b: 
me to the alleged decision, or rather to the dictum, of the gentleman from 
Maine, who then was Speaker, Mr. Blaine, on which the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] seems to rely. 

While Mr. Blaine then asserted that he had ‘repeatedly ruled that pending 
a proposition to change therules dilatory motions could not be entertained,” 
7. I have never seen, nor has the gentleman from e cited to us, any 

nance in which Mr. Blaine, except perhaps by unanimous consent, ever 
enforced such a construction or made such a decision, and I have made dili- 
gent search therefor. He certainly did not on that occasion assert such a 
power as in the House when the civil-rights bill was under consideration; it 
Was mere dictum of his, and was never either pressed by him nor did the 
House then and there take advantage of any such dictum, for I find that re- 
paea efforts were then made by gentlemen, some of whom are now mem- 
of the House, to change the rules by motions to suspend the rules—a 
method prescribed in 


od the rules themselves. 


That debate is quite an extended one. It was per Saipeiee in 
by a number of very eminent men—Mr. Kasson, Mr. Kenna, who 
was our late distinguished and lamented colleague, Mr. REED, 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Carlisle, and our colleague, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]: 

Mr. CARLISLE. I suppos, Mr. S; er, no gentleman on the other side of 
the House will unde’ to say t 


t Gen. Garfield was a revolutionist; and 
I presume also that no tleman on that side will undertake to say, in the 
face of the official records of this body, that Gen. Garfield did not, after the 
3 which have been read here to-day, often engage in just such pro- 


as this side of the House has been engaged in for some days past. 


Now we go on: 


Mr. BLACKBURN. * * * There are some propositions upon which, I take 
it from this debate, we are all agreed; first, as to the inherent power of this 
House as a deliberative body to make or to change its own rules, and that 
we are bound by those rules. We also believe that itis as much within its 
pono to-day to change and alter its rules as it was in its power in the first 

tance to make new rules, or toestablish the rules of the preceding House, 
when it came together as a deliberative body. 


* * * s $ * bd 
That. however, is not the issue between us. Some gentlemen are here as- 
serting that the House has the right to again exercise that power outside of 


the limitation which it has itself imposed in reference to such changes. 
That power we deny. Asserting the constitutional right of the House to 
change, alter, or annul its rules, we insist nevertheless that it must do it 
acco! to the terms and conditions which it has itself imposed for that 
work. at Is all we claim. But the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] 

tells us that never before in the history of any Congress has a dilatory mo- 
tion been ente: ed when the question of a member's right to his seat was 
under consideration. Admitting that to be true, what doesit prove? 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope the gentleman does not admit it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. no means; I do not admit it: but I say admitting for 
the sake of argument that it istrue, what does it ve? And let us see how 
it applies to the gens situation as held by gentlemen upon the other side. 
They claim that right to change and alter the rules by the power of the 
majority presents a question ofsuch high privilege thatno dilatory motions 
can be entertained d itsconsideration; and why? Because we are told 
it is a question of high privilege that we are considering: uestſon of privi- 
lege of such a character that no dilatory motions can rtained or will 
be in order until it is disposed of. 

I would ask if the gentlemen considered it a question of higher pee 
than the right of a member to his seat? If so, what rule do you invoke 
establish the assertion? What construction ofa rule do you find to author- 
ize such an interpretation? What authoritative exposition from any au- 
thoritative quarter? What vote of any House can you parade that gives 
yon the right to put the consideration of this report now pending upon a 

igher und than the consideration of the question of theright of a mem- 
ber to his seat upon this floor? That is the question I desire you to answer 
if you are prepared to meet it. 

ke the action of this present Speaker of the House. He has for eight 
days submitted dilatory motions against the consideration of a question of 
high privilege involving the right of a member to a seat on the floor of this 
House. These motions have been entertained and submitted to the House, 
and the Speaker stands committed against the very logic upon which you 
stand and seek now to place him. You admit that there is no rule which 
governs you in yourdemand. You do not seek to present any rene 
whatever; but you rest your cause upon the naked right of this as a privi- 
leged question, in the face of the record made for the last eight days in which 
a question of still higher privilege has been treated as one in which dilatory 
motions might be properly invoked by the minority to prevent what they 
believed to be unjust action. 

Where is the logic, where is the consistency when you ask the Speaker, 
who for more a week has allowed, acco: g to your own statement, 
dilatory motions to be interjected oes the consideration of the ay H 
question of privilege known to this y—when you come forward and ask 
that he do it in this instance, ignoring and going back wpon the record he 
has made, for no reason except this be a question of less d ty and alower 
question of privilege than the other? If you have any other ground upon 
which to put your demand you have not given it to us. 

But that is not all. Let us see the absurd position to which you would 
bring this House. You pose that a bare majority u one day’s notice, 
to the exclusion of all dilatory motions, shall have the power to wipe out 
from your rules any provision that it piama and at the same time, in order 
that you may see how far-reaching th roposition is-—-at the same time you 
stult ty yormasi and the House stultifies itself, by lea 
rule of the House the requirement that it shall take two-thi 
bers present and voting to sus, 


a 
en 


standing asa 
8 of the mem- 
nd any rule fora single instant. You pro- 
pose now that 664 per cent of the voting membership of this House shall be 
required to suspend any rule for a single moment; and yet 1 propose that 
51 per cent of the voting members shall have the power toa teall rules. 
Where is the logic or consistency in that? Does it not actually and abso- 
lutely dispense with all pro tions for suspension of rules hereafter. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I warn this House that in their effort to consider and 
pass the pending report they may lose sight of the fact that it reaches to 
other cases, that it sets a precedent for the breaking down of barriers and 
the abrogation of rules that will not in the heat of partisan conflict be limited 
or restrained to contested-election cases. If you can do this on one day's 
notice, why can you not by the same majority vote upon one day's notice 
abrogate the rule that 1 the Treasury of this country from riders upon 
appropriation bills: y can not you set any and all of your rules at de- 
fiance? Whois to tell? You say that the two sides of this House are now 
angered in the contest that has n so long. Whatguarantee have 
you that equal excitement will not come when other measures entirely dis- 
connected with contested-election cases will prove the subjects of division? 

What guarantee can you give that there is a single question of legislation 
committed to the American Congress that will not be made the victim of just 
such summary and 5 procedure, which must be determined simply 
by the temper in which the House may transact its legislative duties? 
Whenever partisan spirit runs high, whenever parties are closely divided 
and warring bitterly the one to pass the other to resist a measure, no mat- 
ter what the character of that measure, that party that holds a majority of 
one simply has but to give one day’s notice to abrogate any rule upon this 
book that stands in the way of its powers. 

Mr. KENNA. They need not give even that day’s notice. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Yes, they need not even give that day’s notice. Ifthe 
pomor in this House is an inherent one, if itis an organic act that need not 

exercised under the limitations under which the House has declared it 


shall be exercised, then one day's notice is not needed; nothing is required 
except that the proposition submitted shall meet the demands of a frenzied 
majority party. 


1893. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that either side of this House lacks the 
men that are willing to er 1 fairly the far-reaching results 
that must attach to this effort. I do not believe that the present occupant 
of that Speaker's chair will hesitate or refuse to measure carefully, toweigh 
deliberately, to act fairly, when he comes to consider the consequences that 
may ensue and will naturally follow. Is it that you are so anxious to deter- 
mine this one contested-election case that you not only jeopardize. but 
that you will absolutely bring to inevitable ruin the whole system of parlia- 

mentary government which this body for nearly a century has found it 
necessary to employ? Do you comp that the opposition we have offered 
has been so unreasonable, so stubborn, and so pe tent that you will tear 
down the pillars of the temple itself in order to crush it out? 

Why, whether we have been right or wrong in the contest that we have 
waged, we have told you from the first, as we tell you now, that there is not 
a contested election case on the docket of your committee, there js not an 
appropriation or a revenue bill in the hands of the Ways and Means or the 
5 Committees, there is not a piece of legislation that you can 

bring to the bar of this House that we are not ready and willing to take up 
and consider. There are those points in reference to this case that have 
beenstated and restated, and that I need not repeat, which constitute it in 
3 of this side of the House an exceptional case. 

We stand ready for the consideration and transaction of any other con- 
tested-election cases you will bring 
revenue bill, for any legislation of any kind that 
passage here. But I for one desire in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, to peaa 
with the House, to plead with its presiding officer, ere this work shall be ac- 
complished, before this shall be done; I ask you to weigh well the conse- 
quences that may come, the power that you give to an unbridled majority 
to act outside of rule, recognizing no limitation but the very doubtful and 
dangerous measure of its own heated ons and its own partisan pur- 
poses. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TURNER of Kentucky. Before my colleague takes his seat will he 
recall the fact that when he was managing a report from the Committee on 
Rules at one time an amendment was offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tucker] in this House to prevent filibustering by the minority, 
which amendment was opposed by Mr. Garfield, Mr. Conger, Mr. HAWLEY, 
and by the gentleman from Maine himself [Mr. REED], and in the course of 
the discussion that gentleman made these remarks. 

Mr. REED. I know I made some mighty sensible remarks, and I should 
be glad to have them repeated now. hter. 

. TUKNER of Kentucky. I nope they will be read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will ask the Clerk to read, at the suggestion of my col- 
ara , what I have marked in the volume of the RECORD which I have here. 
And I will say further that Iremember that discussion well. By direction of 
the Committee on Rules I was in charge of the report which was made to 
the Houseembodying the present system of rules, which report was adopted 
by the House. I remember that my friend from Virginia (Mr. Tucker] sub- 
mitted a proposition in the nature of an amendment, which tended to re- 
strain and restrict the dilatory power on the part of the minority. Ire- 
member that that motion was resisted upon that side of the House, and it 
was not insisted upon on this side, and was not incorporated into the rules 

Mr. REED. Do not keep us too long from the feast which you promised us. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I remember distinctly that Gen. Garfield opposed the 
motion made by the 5 from Vir, Mr. TUCKER), and that side 
of the House was solidly in opposition to it, and this side of the House, then 
the majority side, refused to adopt it. In the course of that debate the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] said: 

Mr. Chairman, if it was my purpose to reply to the gentleman who has 
just taken his seat [Mr. Phister], it seems to me that it would be a suitable 
and proper reply to say to him that the constitutional idea of a quorum is 
not the presence of amajority of the members of the House, but a majorit 
of the members present and participating in the business of the House. It 
is not the visible presence of members, but their judgments and their votes 
that the Constitution calls for. 

“I prefer, however, in the short time which I have, to discuss this question 
upon a different basis. This privilege, which the minority of this House at 
the last session availed itself of, is a vilege which every minority has 
availed itself of since the foundation of this Government, By pure accident, 
in loo: over an index of the RECORD this morning, I found the account 
of a resolution, which was drawn up by a distinguished member ot this 
House from Massachusetts, Mr. Butler, tocause the arrest of a distinguished 
member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Randall] for not voting. I believe, how- 
ever, nothing ever came of that resolution. 

Now. what is the practical upshot of the present practice? It is that the 
members of the minority of this House upon great occasions demand that 
every bill which is shall receive the absolute vote of a majority of the 
members elected. They do this in the face and eyes of the country. If they 
demand upon any frivolous occasion that there shall be such an extraor- 
dinary vote as that, they do it subject to the censure of the people of this 
land. This practice has hitherto kept this House in proper condition upon 
ma subject, so that there has been no improper impeding of the public 


ess. 

It is a valuable privilege for the country that the minority shall have the 
right by this extraordinary mode of proceeding to call the attention of the 
country to measures which a party in a moment ot madness and of party feel- 
ing is endeavoring to enforce upon the citizens of this land. And it works 
equally well with re; to all parties, for all ties have their times when 
they need to be checked, so that they may ve the opinions of the ple 
who are their constituents and who are interested in the results of their 


legislation.” 
8 on the Democratic side.] 
r. REED, I am glad for once to have the ee of the Democratic side 
of this House. What has been read is sound sense to-day, and that is why 
I wonder at your 8 ot it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Gentleman who confront me upon that side of the House 
know as well as I can tell them that a shorter period of time than has been 
consumed here in the effort to get up this case would have sufficed for the 
fullest investigation and fairest adjustment of the issue that is pending. 

Now in conclusion I have but to repeat that I sincerely appeal to the pre- 
siding officer of this House, whose judgment is invoked, I honestly and ear- 
nest! appen to those who sit around me on both sides of this Chamber, to 
Weigh well the action that is to be taken in this effort to inaugurate a move- 
ment that practically repeals every provision of rules that t House has 
for its government. It is pro) to turn the American Congress, or this 
branch of it, without any limitation, without any restraint, over to be 
guided by a partisan majority. 

And more, whenever a piece of jobbery looking to the plunder and pillage 
of the Federal Treasury, by means of lobbyists or what not, is able to com- 
mand a bare majority vote of this House, away go your rules in order that 
the public Treasury may be opened tovheir raidings. It leaves nollmitation: 
it is the entering wedge for the abolition of parliamen 


us, for any appropriation bill, for any 
e majority will offer for 


government, not 


tary 
in contested elections only, but in every species of legislation with which we 
stand charged as a duty here. 
Ido not doubt that there are those, as honestly and warmly supporting 


the other side of this contested-election case as I or any here pto oppona 
it, that would sooner see that election case never touched sooner 
the es to that contest on the one side or the other suffer a deprivation 
of their Tights, far sooner see the people of that one district in South Caro- 
lina left than 


That debate went on, and finally, amongst others, the question 
was discussed by a very distinguished and eminent and brilliant 
man, whose untimely death we, who were his associates in these 
two Houses of Congress, have long and will always regret—Hon. 
S. S. Cox, of New York. He said: 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

There isno said in that clause that is exceptional. It has no limita- 
tion upon either House of Co: We may make rul not for certain 
purposes, but for all purposes. It is not said that each House may deter- 
mine the rules of its proceedings, except as tothe admission of a member or 


the methods regulating our approaching ju ent upon the qualifications 
of a member. ere is norestriction or limitation upon that grant of power. 
Itis ualified; as much so as the other clauses of the fifth section of the 


first article, which allow each House to judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members. Every rule made by us, consistent with 
the tenor of the Constitution, is, if nota pen of the Constitution, a subordi- 
nation as sacred as the Constitution itself. 

We have made our rules. Among them are rules which regulate these 
pr therules themselves. All 
these rules 


rules for sucha p 
ourselves, a law of t 
rules or modes? 

It is more necessary. sir, for rules to be observed in sucha case than in any 
ot her except perhaps one. And what is that other one? That is in relation to 
the apportionment of members every decade according to population. This 
apportionment is the foundation of our system of representative govern- 
ment. But we know, alas! toowell, Mr. Speaker, that when this House was 
engaged in the last Congress in endeavor: to apportion members accord- 
ing to the census returns, and when there was an emergency to conclude 
the constitutional prescript that the State Legislatures might then redis- 
trict, and to save the people some eleven miilion dollars of it was 
not this side of the House, but the other, which intervened to prevent by 


dilatory motions. 
‘That other side was led by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. part 6 who protests his virtuous 


indignation on this occasion. It was their frivolous delays which prevented 
the enactmentof a law for apportionment. They are responsible for the con- 
sequences of such delay—the most serious that can happen to a republican 
coustitutionalsystem. They prevented such a law, sir. 

Mr. HOOKER. Defeated. 

Mr. Cox of New York. Hour after hour, day after day, all night that bill 
was delayed on dilatory motions for adjournment and what not, until the 
session was nearly run out, and we had no chance except on the last day of 
the session, when on my own motion, consenting to they asked, we got 
at last a vote on the proposition for 319 members. The cost and trouble, the 
unfairness of representation, the election of Congressmen-at-large, and other 
misadventures, are due to the Republicans, who set us this example which 
we have followed on a less co. uential object. 

But you gentlemen on the other side are not peculiar in your relation to 
filibustering on the apportionment bill. I might in the last Congress have 
made the point that t bill was constitutional and was of the highest sanc- 
tion, above all rules; or we might have changed by a majority ae, as you 
now attempt, the rules and sto your expensive and unrepublican fili- 
bustering. We did not do it. e pursued our rules, and you pursued your 
disorderly conduct. You left us without this indispensable legislation; 
you remitted it to the present session: you had your own will; you, the mi- 
nority, defeated us; you pursued this very course with which you now re- 
pee us, not Sigg Sct Pie the apportionment bill, but in the eg 

mgress on the bill again and amn on motions to refer it to a 
friendly committee; you did it on the funding bill and on the political as- 
sessment bill, as you had in previous Congresses on other measures. 


= * * e * * * 


Ido not belleve very much in this business of filibustering. When the 
apportionment bill, to which I had given much study, was treated to this 
33 reception, regardless of the wish of the ority, I resolved 
that I would never follow your bad example. I have been. however, the past 
week drawn into its vortex almost against my will. But I have been in 
good company and fora very good purpose. You pursued it in very bad 
company for a very bad purpose. aghe] 

Gentiemen say that tueg Will make t. roposed new rule or change exist- 
ing rules under the superior vigor ofthe Constitution. “Suprema lem cries 
out our Ajax from New Jersey. Laughter.] The Constitution, he says, is 
the supreme law, and a rule unto us for legislative p of this nature. 
Why. sir, if the Constitution be such a rule ot duty and a law untothe Ho 
what need forany otherrule? Why undertake to make rules of ding 
Why “determine” any rule? Oh, says the dis ished gentleman from 
New Jersey. we propose this new rule to be rid of obstructions to legislation, 
such as dilatory motions; and we propose to change the rule so as to have 
a mode of procedure and notof obstruction. If thatbethe purpose, thenall 
rules for delay, such as ournment or debate or recommittal or anything 
except arbitrariness, should be abrogated. 


= * * ~ $ + » 


There is one 1 bill which has not yet been reported. It is the 
naval appropriation bill. [Laughter.] The custom has been heretofore to 
have that bill reported early in the session. Six months of this session have 
gone and we have not yet seen any naval appropriation bill. 

Now, are we to roll this dilatory stone out of the way for this case only? 
Or is it in order that if there be filibustering on that naval bill or other bills 
as to a new Navy, the majority at any time may by this convenient change 
of the rules brush the obstruction” out of the way? Ten millions of dol- 
lars perhaps may be involved in that bill, or twenty millions, or there may 
be other bills involving hundreds of millions yet to be b: htin. Ifyou 
dla yd Re Te the leastof these, you can do it unto every bill here: A 

aughter. 5 


* + > = + * + 


So, now, Mr. Speaker, we contend that in making rules here we must fol- 
low the mode prescribed.“ This mode is the existing rules. For making 
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or unmaking rules, which are a law or a constitution of our House, the 
rules existing must be observed. Any other mode isa flagrant breach of the 


law of this House, and as law-abiding members we denounce it. 

All the amendments of the Constitution from the cluding 
those guaranties and immunities of civil liberty—lf free 
speech fair trial, bail, delegated powers, judicial rights, the electoral col- 

citizenshi bilities, appörtionmen the you 
come down to the great and boasted amendments in regard to lib- 


scribed.” Were submitted 
the States for ratitication. 

He is a revolutionist who would seek to change our Constitution except in 
the bed mode. He is no less a revolutionist who, to seat a member, 

d override existing rules here, not repealed or changed; heis worse 
than a revolutionist who, to seat a member, would overturnourrules toseat 
a member in a case involving fraud and corrupted by forgery. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when you rule, if you dare e, haps you may 
rule in this partisan excitement, if you rule that you can. spective ofthe 
“mode preeria and regardless of the rules which are now the law of this 
House, force this summary proceeding through by arbitrary pe youwill 
defeat, you will abrogate every canon of interpretation belonging to the 
amen and making of law, organic or other law. 
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As I said before, I am 3 roe Repabl N 3 agona 
rem m great em n e ublicans have so ui 
by thelr action 3 But when the honorable member from Arad 
} r. TUCKER] offered an amendment to the new rules providing that fiii- 
should cease, torn up by the roots, who met to confute in de- 
bate? e first member who attacked that proposition was Gen. HAWLEY, 
a shining light in the ublican party. Hewas followed by Gen. Garfield, 
aman of confessed parliamentary ab: ot the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
READ], who has shown us here to-day ability in straddling upon this 
i And Mr. Conger of Michigan, then your t par- 
8 o led your filibustering scouting parties. e gentleman 
from Vi a Was so thoroughly overwhelmed by the argumentation and 
denunciation coming from these able debaters of your party, urging mi- 
nority rights, that on the subsequent Tuesday he withdrew his proposition. 
It seems to me that gentlemen on the other side, when they undertake to 
say that we are revolutionary—that we are guilty of * liamentery revo- 
lution," to use the language of the gentleman from Kansas—onght first to 
look at their own record. Thatrecord convictsthem. The gentleman hom 
Kansas, when he talked about “parliamentary revolution,” ought to have 
thought of his own conduct on the apportionment bil). 
$ 2 
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All I have to say to gentlemen is that when Sasy charas this side of the 
House with “parliamentary revolution,” they are, in view of their own re- 
cent action and sentiment, nothing more nor less than white sepulchres, im- 
side full of dead men's bones, outside fair and seeming before the people. 
I prove, therefore, what I say. 

* $ = $ s% s è 


The gentleman from Iowa oes Kasson] referred to the fact that we are a 
great representative body. So we are. e declaimed eloquently that the 
majority here should rule. He asserted that no other body like ours in the 
history of the world would ever aliow a minority to dictate terms. Ah, did 
he forget that in the h Parliament of six hundred and fifty-odd mem- 
bers, forty only. by motions to adjourn and other obstructions.“ had kept 
that great Government of the British Empire almost in the very throes of 
agony for weeks and months as the . way to remedy great and — 
fi redress 


or stre! to 
— ns tAE te baw beers in the British parliamentary constitutions for 
; of those rules which were made 


Mr. President, I am and have been, with many others op 


to the passage of this bill, ready to vote at any moment. ere 


has been no filibustering in the sense in which it occurred in the- 


House of Representatives at the time to which I have been re- 
ferring. There have been no motions, such as were made in 
1879, for adjournment and adjournment to a day certain and ad- 
journment to a particular hour and for executive business, con- 
suming whole nights. Senators here have claimed the right of 
discussion—it may be prolonged discussion—they have claimed 
the right to exhaust the ves and exhaust the subject; the 
have proclaimed that, in their belief, the passage of this bi 
would produce widespread ruin and disaster, perhaps revolution; 
that it would increase and intensify the want and suffering of the 
le. 

yip r bave a right to these opinions; they have a right to pre- 
sent them to the American people; and whilst I should have been 
glad to have seen this debate terminated, and am willing at an 
time so far as I am concerned to see it done, yet I think it is 
highly inexpedient, unwise, and destructive of this body and the 
respect which it should have with the people of this country to 
close debate over the heads of these Senators by a change of the 
rules. 

Mr. President, the history of this country is full of instances 
- where, through such action as this, great public detriment ma 
have occu: for the time, but where the result was highly ad- 
terete eae to the people, and subsequent events vindicated such 
action. 

So, for one, I wish to say that the observations which have 
been made here, inviting and vindicating achange of these rules, 
without regard to the limitations imposed by this body, for the 
purpose of passing the pending bill or any other bill, are, in m 
panion; the most fataland destructive things to this body whic 
could occur. 


I believe that the American people look with pride upon the 
exhibition which this body has - I believe that more than 
a million majority of the people would sustain them, whatever 
may be their opinion upon the question of policy, whether they 
are in favor of repeal or against repeal, whether in favor of free 
3 or against free coinage—I believe the spectacle pre- 
sented by this body of insisting upon the fullest and freest ex- 
pression of opinion and judgment, and prolonged consideration 
of a great public question, commands their admiration and re- 
spect. If it does not, then the arguments of the distinguished 
men who have gone before us are all wrong, and the argument 
of the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury was all wrong. 
I have repeatedly said, opposing, as I do, the repeal of the Sher- 
man law, that I justify and vindicate him as an executive offi- 
cer for following his own judgment under the conditions and 
circumstances which have existed in this country for some 
months past. 

I wish further to say, that the speediest way to bring about a 
vote on this bill is orderly procedure here. If public opinion is 
concentrating and consolidating throughout this country, it will 
be felt in this Chamber, and all Senators will bend to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in what Iam about to say in 
regard to the pending motion, I trust I shall not be betrayed into 
misrepresenting the position of the Senator from Texas pir: 
MILLS]or that of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL]. If Tam 
not mistaken in their position, I feel bound tosay that the proposi 
tions which they have submitted for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate, as I understand them, appear to me to be little less than 
monstrous, and I must express my surprise that Senators of 
their experience, ability, and patriotism should, in a body like 
the United States Senate, or in the United States Senate, delib- 
erately propose to violate not only every tradition of this body, 
butevery law which has been adopted for its government from 
its foundation to the present time. 

I want to say here and now, sir, in connection with the prop- 
ositions of those two Senators that if they should be adopted by 
the Banate, it wosto reduce this bod 155 a pions with ae 
meeting trying to elect a town constable; if their propositions 
should be adopted by the Senate, we shall have bedlam in this 
body, KON anarchy, instead of orderly procedure and dignified 

epor 4 

n order that I may not be misunderstood, I will state what I 
understand to be their position; and I am sorry the Senator 
from Texas is not in his seat. I understand the position of those 
Senators to be that at any moment, at any hour, on any day the 
majority in this body may change its rules without regard to the 
mode provided in the rules for the government of the body; that 
by the exercise of brute force a majority of this body to-day can, 
of its.own motion, without reg to the rules, introduce an 
amendment to the rules and pass it in utter disregard of this 
code of rules which I hold in my hand. Theeffectof that would 
be, as Tunderstand, that a majority to-day pay modiy or change 
the rules to suit itself; and if that majority fades by this hour 
to-morrow, that majority may reverse and revoke that rule and 
make another. That I understand to be the proposition of the 
two Senators, the one from Texas and the other from New York. 
I repeat, Mr. President, to my mind it is little less than mon- 
strous, and fillsme with 3 and amazement. 

I hold in my hand the e of the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate, 40 in number, followed by the rules of procedure and prac- 
tice in the Senate when sitting on the trial of impeachments; 
followed by rules for the regulation of the Senate wing of the 
United States Capitol. They are followed by the standing or- 
ders of the Senate, not embraced in the rules, and such parts of 
acts as affect the business of the Senate, and so on. 

The fortieth rule provides as follows: 

SUSPENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


pose nuded without notice by the unanimo 
consent of the Senate, except as otherwise provided in clause 1, Rule XII. 
Sir, I had always supposed, until this new dispensation of the 
Senators from New York and of Texas, that this body was as 
much governed and controlled by that code of rules as any court 
on this continent is governed by the code of rules which it makes 
for its own government. I had supposed that this code of rules 
was as binding upon me as the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof are binding upon every 
citizen of this country; but we are told by the Senator rom New 
York and the Senator from Texas that we are not bound by these 
rules; that a majority of this body, in the exercise of its sweet 
will or-caprice, may trample on or amend the rules of this body 
to suit that caprice or sweet will. If that be so, why perform 
the farce, the absurd farce, of keeping these rules on our desks 
for our guidance? Why not make a bonfire of them, and relieve 


this Chamber of the impediments which they make to our pro- 
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ceedings? Why not turn over to these two distinguished leaders 


‘of thisnew tion, as the leaders of theirso-called majority, 
the transaction of all the business of this Senate, if their doc- 
trine be the correct one? 

The Senator from Texas told us yesterday evening that the 
Senate had the inherent right and power to amend the rules. 
Who has denied that, sir? Ibave heard nodenialof sucha pro 
sition. Of course, this, like every other parliamentary v. 
has control over its rules, and it has exercised that control over 
and over again in amendments suggested and adopted in an 
orderly, decent, and lawful way, as prescribed by the fortieth 
rule of this code of rules—one day’s notice, a reference to the 
Committee on Rules,a report from that committee, debate on 
the report, and the adoption or rejection of it. Thatistheman- 
ner and the method, I had always supposed, in a deliberative 
parliamentary body to amend the rules of its conductand action. 

Now, we are told, because certain Senators find themselves in 
a majority in this body, overanxious to have one bill passed, 
that we shall throw to the windsand scatter from our sight the 
rules which have been sanctified by time and approved by the 
greatest constitutional lawyers this country has ever produced, 
and that that majority shall run roughshod over the minority and 
poate measure in utter disregard of the rights of that minor- 

ty. That I understand to be the proposition of those two Sen- 
ators. If I have misrepresented them, I shall be delighted if 
they will correct me. 

Some change has come over the spiritof the dream of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas. o not know that my friend 
from New York ever had a dream. [Laughter.] The Senator 
from Texas has made a record on this subject. e has been in 
the public prints in regard to the rights of minorities and ma- 
jorities; he appears in the pus records of this Congress fre- 
- quently on that subject; and, whilst consistency has n said 
to be a jewel, and I think correctly so said, I should not hold 
that honorable Senator down to the utterances of a lifetime in 
order that he might comply with that quality of consistency, 
because all men change their minds, especially great men like 
the Senator from Texas and the Senator from New York; they 
are allowed to change their minds; but, Mr. President, when 
that change does take place, some better reason should be as- 
signed for it, I respectfully submit, than that now assigned by 
those two tors. 

I find in the North American Review of December, 1889, about 
four years ago, an article prepared for that periodical by the 
honorable Senator from Texas. After paying his respects to 
the Republican party in the first paragraph, he says: 

The rules ‘of the House are intended, primarily, to facilitate the dispatch 
of business; but they are also intended, like othér laws, to protect the weak 
Against the strong. Inthetirst paragrapb of his parliamentary manual, Mr. 
Jefferson quotes with approval the language of Speaker Onslow, whom he 

terizes as “the ablest among the Speakers of the House of Commons.”’ 

„ Onslow said that the rules of proceeding, ‘‘ as instituted by our ances- 
tors, operated as a check and control on the actions of the majority,” and 
that they were “in many instances a shelter and protection to the minority 
against the attempts of power.” 

He then gives what Mr. Jefferson said, which has, I believe, 
been quoted here this morning. Then the writer goes on and 
says: 

Before these checks against ele ganda and abuses are removed, it 
should be shown that the nature of power has cha , and that it is not 
pertection ie reaches by Repabiioan Oongressmen, thelr ‘Democratic oppe- 
vente will throw no hindrance in the way of their progress, 

May I be permitted, Mr. President, to paraphrase that sen- 
tence, to say that when the high standard of moral perfection is 
reached by the so-called majority of this body on this bill, their 
opponents will throw no hindrance in the way of their progress? 


The same argument now made against the rules of the House could be 
made with equal force the Constitution of the United States andthe 
constitutions of all the States that compose the Union. All of these rules 
are but rules for the government of political societies; and in all of them 
there are obstructions thrown across the path the majority may wish to go. 
The founders of our Government had been taught in the School of experience 

t the multitude clothed with unlimited wer was as dangerous as the 
le despot; that arbitrary power was the same whether it resided in one 
or many. 

And in the very teeth of that assertion, so true, so wisely and 
3 true, the Senator from Texas proposes, aided by the 

nator from New York, to come into this body and vest arbi- 
trary power with the f of this body to change the rules 
at their own caprice and will 

Therefore, to prevent those who were chosen to be lawmakers from be- 
1 —. lawbreakers, they prescribed in all the constitutions boundaries 
which they should not go. All these were useless precautions if ma- 

ties were not sometimes maddened by the lust of power and f trul of 

e rights of the weaker party. In all these constitutions we see where the 
eo. jealous for the preservation of their natural rights, have prohibited 

e government from interfering with the freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press, etc. 

Further on the Senator says: 


‘The demand for the removal of the limitations in the rules means that the 
party in power are fatally bent on mischief; that they have some desperate 


on foot that qed i pape souls 2 — 7 is beyond ot — 
0 tful jurisdiction, carrying it out the mee um! 
born * x: 


The party in power are fatally bent on mischief; they have 
some desperate enterprise on foot that their prophetic souls tell 
them is beyond the boundary of rightful jurisdiction.” 

Has the majority in this body some desperate enterprise on 
foot that they want to pass through this body which excuses 
that Senator for violating the sound doctrine he has there laid 
down, without notice, so far as I have been able to determine, 
to rise in his seat and introduce an amendment to the rules, in- 
voke the Presiding Officer of this body to violate his oath, and 

3 it nolens volens because he has the brute power to do it? 
at seems to be about the situation, Mr. President, 

But that is not all the Senator says in this excellent article. 
He proceeds: 


are such as will, in their judgment, secure party ascend 
done, the rules will be so framed thatall opposition will besilenced when they 
are ready to vacate a Democratic seat and give it to a Republican contest- 
ant, regardless of the vote ot the constituency. And there will be no“ scan- 
dalous scenes“ when they are 22 ills to create re boards 
to give certificates of election to defeated Republican candidates for electors 
and members of Congress. Itis to pre the way for the advent of this 
her civilization that the rules have indi and arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion. 


Then he gives a history of some of the proceedings of that 
body ay unseating several members of Congress, two from my 
own State; 


While these resolutions unseating the Democratic Representatives were 
before the House, the minority indulged in liamentary tactics to defeat 
them, and the country can decide whether the scandal attached to the ma- 
jority, who were pnt gone in an effort to rob the constituencies of three dis- 
tricts of the right of representation, or the minority, who were engaged in 
defending them. 

2 


* 2 $ $ k * 
Democrats ought not to be too severely criticised their ents for 
9 filibustering tactics, for the lesson was learned m the Re- 
publicans. 
Then the distinguished writer gives a history of the Kansas- 


Nebraska bill against which the Republicans filibustered, and of 
the consideration and passage of the civil-rights bill. He says: 

In 1887there was another notable struggle by the minority to prevent the 
theft of the Presidency. An act of Congress was passed to change the ex- 
isting rule for counting the electoral vote. Acommission was created to lift 
the contest out of the murky atmosphere of politics, and into a higher and 
purer atmosphere of patriotism. But it was found that poli and not 
patriotism, controlled the decisions of the commission, and that it was or- 
ganized to avoid the obstructions that would otherwise have em 
the way to the Executive chair. 

$ 0 $ $ * $ * 

The Republicans again have a majority in the Ho but not large enough 
to insure the success of their schemes. y have in extraordinary meas- 
ures to be carried through, and the rules mustagain be subjected to their ma- 
nipulations. They have gotten up seventeen contests for Democratic seats. 

Then he says: ; 

There was a thorough revision of the rules of the House in 1879. The com- 
mittee charged with the duty of overhanling the rules re numerous 
amendments, all of which had the unanimous agreement of the whole. The 
gag, of course, was left out, as it had been taken out by the Democratic 

ouse in the previous Congress, and not being in accord with the canons of 
Democratic faith, it was never restored in any of the Houses when they were 
in the majority. : 

The gag was left out in the revision of the rules in the other 
House on that occasion, but the Senator proposesin this body to 
apply the gag by not permitting the minority to open their 
mouths when he and -friends desire to change the rules in 
order to pass this or any other meisure. 

Then he concludes this most excellent article, sound in every 
respect, according to my judgment, as follows: 

The measure they propose— x 

Thatis the Republican House of Representatives— 
is bold and revolutionary, and it remains to be seen whether they will suc- 


ceed in passing it, and, if it is passed, what the popular verdict will be when 
it comes to be enforced. 


That is a part of the record made by the honorable Senator on 
this question. That was in 1889. Ona more recent occasion in 
the House of . on Febr 10, 1890, the honor- 
able Senator delivered a very spirited, able, sound argument 
against the very measure which he is now proposing that the 
Senate shall adopt. Among other things, he said: 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the code of rules which the majority of the com- 
mittee have reported to the House for its adoption is a new departure in 
parliamentary law. It isa proposition to reverse the legislative engine and 
torun back on the track upon which we have been running forward for a 
whole century. It is a code based upon a newly discovered idea, that in this 
country minorities have no rights, and that majorities are all powerful. 
that they speak by inspiration, that their utterances are infallible and their 
actions impeccable. It is the resurrection of the old, exploded idea of cen- 
turies ago that the king is the divinely appointed agent of the Almighty, and 
of course “the king can do no wrong. 

hen, after quoting from the Declaration of Independence, he 
said: 


How are these hts to be secured? Certainly not by subjecting them all 
to the caprice whim of a majority. Oh.no; our fathers never meant 
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of that sort. wer when vested 


to do anythi 
t upon its exer- 


either in a 
cise, is a t; 
ances. It 


Why, sir, they knew that 
on of people or in one man, without any 
t. Hence our Government is a government of checks and bal- 

a government of limitations. delegations, and prohibitions. 


Then, further on, the distinguished Senator said: 


orities within their limits as defined by the Consti- 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
tution are supreme. at ought to be satisfactory. But there are some 


wers that oar: fathers a it dangerous for majorities to have, and 
ey. said that majorities should not have them. They put majorities under 
the ban of suspicion. They surrounded them with limitati 


ons. They di- 
rected the vigilant and wate! eye of the citizen on all their movements. 
Again, he said: 


Here, sir, is one place where the minority is superior to the majority. A 
majority can cr a navy, but it can not create a tary commission to 
try any citizen in time of peace. A majority can close our ports, but it can 
not close our mouths. Free speech is one of the rights which is safely se- 
cured within the bolts and bars of the Constitution; it is far beyond the 
reach of the strong arm of the majority. 

$ + * s & è * 

They said in many majorities should be supreme, and in many oth- 

ers that minorities should be supreme. 
Then, again, the Senator said: 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is not only in our national Constitution we see these 
limitations thrown around orities. It isso in every State constitution 
inthe Union. What is it for? It is to protectthe minority; that is whatitis 
for, It is a check to the madness of the majority or its caprice, or its wan- 
tonness, to use the word employed by Mr. Jefferson. It isto take away from 
it that power which all history shows it has so grossly abused. 


Further on the distinguished Senator said: 


The rules prescribed under the power conferred by the Constitution of the 
United States are for the protection of the minority, and they have done it 
from the foundation of the Government. That is one of the objects of mak- 
ing rules. It is not alone to facilitate business. Of course rules are intended 
to secure the orderly procedure of the business of this body, but at the same 
time they are intended to cause the House to halt, to pause, to reflect, and 
in some instance, where it may become necessary, to go back and inquire 
of the sober second thought of the people again. It is on the sober second 
thought of the people our Government rests. The people themselves may 
become mad. ey may become wanton with power, and the very security 
of our free institutions rests on the fact that the sober second thought, in 
the language of one of our illustrious forefathers, will bring them back to a 
sense of their duty to their fellow-citizens and themselves, and thus preserve 
the blessings of free government for themselves and their posterity. 

+ * * è s * * 

Mr. Speaker, what we have done on this side of the House was simply to 
call the attention of the le of the United States to the fact that the ma- 
jority in this House had broken the bounds assigned to it 7 the Coustitu- 
tion of the United States, and that it was ravening like a wolf in the fold at 
night, that it was co’ into the House in defiance of the constitutional 
mandate to make rules for the government of its ure—rules for the 

tection of the minority as well as rules for the expression of the will of 
the majority in the prosecution of ths business before the House. 


So, I might continue to read, all in the line of the sentiments 
thus so forcibly and eloquently expressed. In three years from 
that time, to-day, in this body, the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from New York propose to override the limitations and 
restrictions which the Constitution places upon the majorities, 
and to railroad through this body a motion to change the rules, 
as they say, to enable the Senate to transact business. It will 
never be done with my consent. I recognize the rights of ma- 
jorities to express their verdict in a constitutional manner; no 
man more readily does than myself. ; 

The Senator from New York propounded a question to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] awhile ago, and asked him 
when we could get to a vote with 20 Senators obstructing and 
opposing it. I will tell the Senator when we can get to a vote; 
I will tell that Senator now when we can get toa vote. If this 
majority, from which he proposes to take the bridle of restraint, 
will do as the founders of this Government did when it was or- 
ganized and formed, formed for future generations, compromise 
the differences between the majority and the minority of this 
body, then a vote can be had. 

HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Possibly the majority might be a little obstinate; 
sometimes majorities are, as well as minorities; and they might 
not desire compromise. What then? 

Mr. BUTLE Then, Mr. President, it is the highest evi- 
dence to my mind that the bill ought not to pass, if that is the 
case, particularly when the Senator has announced that he pro- 

s, if he can get assistance in this body, to remove the re- 
straint from that majority and pass the billover the rules, Con- 
stitution, laws, rights, and every other consideration which has 
controlled the deliberations of this body. I say if that majority is 
actuated by such motives and from such a consideration as that, 
the bill ought not to pass until, as was suggested by the Senator 
from Texas in his speech in the other House, we have had the 
opportunity of appealing to the judgment and verdict of the 
American people opon the subject. That is my position. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The question of the amendment of the rules is 
one thing: the question which the Senator was going toanswer, 
as I * was the question I had propounded to the 
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Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS]; which was, if the majorit 
of this Senate desire to pass the pending bill, which they thin 
is a wise bill, demanded by the best interests of the country, I 
asked the Senator to point out how the majority is to pass the 
bill under the existing rules, provided the minority do not want 
them to pass it? Ishould like to hear a frank, plain, explicit 
answer to that question, and not a general reference to the Con- 
stitution, rules, and matters of that kind. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give the Senator from New York a di- 
rect answer, and thought I had done so. When the majority 
finds itself in that condition in this body, with a strong. deter- 
mined, sincere, anxious minority, the way to pass a bill is to 
make some concession to that minority. that is not done, the 
bill ought not Fence 

Mr. HILL. Then, I understand, if the Senator will indulge 
me a little further, that it is not the majority which passes bills 
in this body, and the bills passed do not reflect the sentiments of 
the majority, but they refiect the sentiments of the minority? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no. . 

Mr. HILL. And therefore the plain doctrine, enunciated by 
the Senator now for the first time, is that the majority can not 
pass bills they want to pass, but that they must always compro- 
mise with the minority. I do not believe in any such doctrine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York has made a side issue, and he begs the question when he 
says that the majority here never pass a bill through this body 
without the consent of the minority. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will indulge me a moment, I shall 
not interrupt him further, I think. I understood him to say 
Iam not so far off, I think, that I did not correctly understand 
him—that if the majority desired to pass a bill under those cir- 
cumstances and refused to compromise, then he said that the 
bill ought not to pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. And I repeat it, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. And there I take issue with the Senator, 

Mr. BUTLER. I repeat it, and I have no apologies to make 
for it; and I repeat to the Senator whatI said the other day, that 
seven-tenths, I think nine-tenths, of the measures which be- 
come laws in this country are the results of compromise. Does 
the Senator pretend to say that because the rignts of the minor- 
ity are recognized in a measure, it does notexpiess the judgment 
of the peor hg Is that the position I understand the Senator 
to take? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator want an answer? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Ishould not interrupt the Senator otherwise. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not the slightest objection to inter- 
ruption, for I want to state my position, and I wish to hear the 
Senator's. 

Mr. HILL. My position is—and I submit thatitis the correct 
position under our form of government—that the minority have 
the right to express their views, have a right to endeavor to im- 
press their views upon the majority, but if the majority in their 
ignorance, in their wisdom, in their obstinacy, or in their fool- 
ishness desire to reject the views of the minority, they have a 
right to do it. Isay that I can not find anything in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which says that a minority of the 
ered States Senate can pass a bill. [Applause in the gal- 

eries. 

Mr. BUTLER. Nor I, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. If there is such a provision let it be pointed out. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave made no such statement. I have not 
stated that a minority could pass a bill; I have stated, what I 
capes that a minority is clothed by the Constitution and the 
rules made in pursuance of it, with the right to prevent the 
passage of obnoxious measures; and when the majority has ex- 
pressed itself in a constitutional way in accordance with the 
rules, then, I submit, it has the power and the right to pass meas- 
ures; and not till then. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me ask the Senator does he believe the 
majority have a right to vote on a measure? 

Mr. BUTLER. It depends on how the majority behave them- 
selves whether they havea right to do it or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. When it does? 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I think they have a right to vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Do J understand the Senator that the major- 
ity must accede to the demands of the minority before they can 
vote? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, they can vote. We have been voting 
here all the time. 

Mr. PALMER. On the main question? 

Mr. BUTLER. We have been voting here for the last two 
months on some question. 
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Mr. PALMER. Oh. yes; but on the main question. 
as a Senator from Illinois, be allowed to vote for repeal? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator must answer that question for 
himself. I do not control the Senator’s vote. I say to the Sena- 
tor that he has a right to vote whenever we reach a vote un- 
der the rules. 

Mr. PALMER. Whenever I get an opportunity? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. When can I have the opportunity? 

Mr. BUTLER. When debate is exhausted. 

Mr. PALMER. I may not be with the majority, but does the 
Senator mean to say that I can have a right to vote only when 
the minority conclude to concede it to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Whenever the debate is concluded and the 
minority think they have had ample time to debate the question, I 
take it for granted the Senator from Illinois will have the right 
to vote. I have no control over his vote. I only control my 
own. 

i Mr. PALMER. Until the minority conclude that I may vote, 
can not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; you can not vote, because the rule 
gives the right of debate. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the Senator's interpretation of the 
rule, that until the minority conclude that the majority may 
vote, they can not vote? 

Mr. BUTLER. When debate under the rule is exhausted, of 
course you have a right to vote. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator to sa: 
terpretation of the rule of the Senate is, that unt 
consent the pi SE can not vote? 

Mr. BUTLER. Now letmeask the Senatora question. Does 
he not admit that the rule as now exis in our code of rules 
gives the minority unlimited power of debate? 

Mr. PALMER. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator denies that the rules under 
which we are acting do not give the minority unlimited power 
of debate, then, of course, the controversy between the Senator 
and myself is ended. 

Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to make a statement? I 
believe that in all discussion before this body the minority have 
the right in good faith to exercise the right of free debate, but 
when minorities maintain the right to debate for the sake of ex- 
hausting time I deny that right. 

Mr. BUTLER. Nobody has done that. - 

Mr. PALMER, It has been claimed here—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Nobody has done that. 

Mr. PALMER. There has been what may be called obstrue- 
tive debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is a matter of opinion. Who is to deter- 
mine whether I am obstructing now or not? 

Mr. PALMER. May I answer the question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. First, the Senator himself; secondly, the 
ma of this body. [Applause in the galleries.] 

r. BUTLER. I did not hear the Senator’s answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I said, first, the Senator himself, under his 
own—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is in gross violation of the rules of the body 
for the galleries to make any expression of approval or disap- 
proval of what is occurring on this floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
enter a motion to have the galleries cleared? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will demand it, if the offense is again re- 
peated; but not now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair takes this occasion to 
state to the occupants of the galleries that if the offense again 
occurs, upon the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, the gal- 
leries will be cleared. The Chair has more than once called the 
attention of the occupants of the galleries to the fact that any 
. of approval or disapproval is a violation of the 
rules. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to add that it does not require a mo- 
tion, but it is one of the duties of the Chair, independent of a 
motion, to warn the galleries, and to order them cleared with- 
out motion if the offense is repeated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the iin ada of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, the Chair announces that upon a repetition 
of this offense the Chair will order the galleries to be cleared. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am perfectly well aware that 
under the rules of this body, which the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Texas are so ready to trample on, to cast 
aside and discard, and convert this Senate into a town meeting 
I am perfectly well aware that it is one of the provisions of that 
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code of rules that no applause shall be allowed in the galleries; 
and if I have been the means, while nobody applauds me, if the 
friends of the Senator from New York have gathered here for 
the purpose of expressing their approbation of his methods I 
should be very glad, Mr. President, to invite that Senator out 
upon some street corner, where he and I can have it out before 
the masses. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lask for the enforcement of the rule. 
The Senator who is called to order must sit down, and he can 
not proceed without leave of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator call me to order? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
will be seated. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Task that the words as spoken be read 
by the Reporter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The words will be read. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am peor eony well aware that under the 
rules of this body, which the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Texas are so ready to trample on, to cast aside and discard, and convert this 
Senate intoa town mee —I am perfectly well aware that it is one of the 
fortes: and it T have deen the means, while nobody applauds me, if the 
friends of the Senator from New York have gathered here for the purpose ot 

-expressing their approbation of his methods, I should be very giad, Mr. 
President, to invite that Senator out upon some street corner, where he and 
I can have it out before the masses. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I have simply this to say. 
I realize, in the heat of discussion, that much is said which should 
not be said. This debate for the last few days has been charac- 
terized by a degree of personalities unbecoming to the Senators 
who have used the personalities and not befitting this Chamber. 
I think all that is necessary is that, in a cool moment, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina shall hear a repetition of the words used 
by him, and he will see, upon a moment’s reflection, that they 
are naa fit for this presence. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I must confess—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senator from 
South Carolina be allowed to proceed in order. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I second the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is like a thunderclap. Ido not know 
exactly how to proceed if I am to be hauled up on a short turn, 
as I was a while ago by the Senator from Nebraska. I was as 
unconscious as a man ever was in his life of violating any rule 
of order of the Senate. What I said to the Senator from New 
Zok mis said playfully. I take it for granted that he so under- 
st t. 

Mr. HILL. Icertainly understood that the Senator was speak- 
ing, as he sometimes dces, in a Pickwickian, sense. 

r. BUTLER. That is a better expression. But it seems to 
have struck everybody around me, and the Senator from Ne- 
braska rises with the utmost solemnity and dignity and cool- 
ness and hauls me over the coals. Of course, I am very much 
obliged to that Senator when he thinks I am going wrong that 
he should exercise the position of a sort of censor morem over 
me; but I must confess I was taken entirely by surprise to have 
it supposed that I had ever violated any rules of the Senate. It 
has never been my habit, it is not now, to make personal al- 
lusions unless some Senator sees fit to attack me. Nothing was 
further from my pw than to say anything that was unkind 
or unpleasant to the Senator from New York. 

As he expresses it, it was said in a Pickwickian sense. The 
Senate seems to be getting into a very serious mood after havin, 
been in a very hilarious one in the gallery; and I simply wante! 
to keep up that feeling, if possible. As my friend from Arkansas 
[Mr. BERRY] suggests to me, I meant to speak on the corner, not 
to fight. I had no idea of inviting the Senator from New York 
out on the corner for the purpose of doing anything else except 
indulging in a little legitimate stump-speaking; that was all; 
and as the galleries were applauding, I thoughtI would give them 
a wider range, where they could hear the Senator better. 

But, Mr. President, I think this is one of the results of the 
proposition of the Senator from New York himself and of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HILL. What proposition? 
| Mr. BUTLER. This performance here in the Senate. I 
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think it is one of the natural and necessary results of the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Texas and the Senator from New 
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York that the majority shall e e- the rules of this body with- 

out to the mode or me by which they shall be 

changed. It seems to me that way. Clothe the majority with 
wer, unrestrained, unlimited, unbridled power, and you will 

hare a town meeting or a mass meeting here at any you 
ease. 

£ Mr. PUGH. Ora despotism. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oradespotism, because the history of man- 
kind proves that power is always aggressive and never satisfied, 
except it is accumulating more and more. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion, and I should like to ask the venerable Senator from Ilinois 
a question—one at a time. How do they propose to get around 
the difficulty which they say is confron us to ? Ishould 
like to have an answer from the Senator from New York first. 

Mr. HILL. Let us first ascertain what the difficulty is. 

Mr. BUTLER. The difficulty, [ understand, complained of 
a the Senator from New York is because-we can not geta vote. 

hat I understand is the vomplaint made by the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Illinois. Now, I should like 
the Senator to tell me how he proposes to get around that diffi- 
culty and get to a vote. 

Mr. HILL. In the first place, to answer the Senator from 
South Carolina, we must ascertain what the difficulty is. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I leave that to the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. The difficulty, I understand, is that by reason of 
the imperfection, the weakness, the omission, and, as I think, 
the unconstitutionality of existing rules, with the minority act- 
ing as now, and as they assert they propose to act, itis utterly 
im ible for the majority to carry out the constitutional pro- 
vision which requires them tolegislate, and that, therefore, these 
rules are just as defective, just as unconstitutional in practical 
substance and effect as though they had in their very terms pro- 
vided that the rules should never be changed without the con- 
sent of the minority. 

That is the difficulty that confronts us, and I am free to “ye 
unless the minority retreat from their position, unless the mi- 
nority consent that we may vote, if they continue in the attitude 
they have now assumed and threaten to continue, we can not 
pass the pending bill or any other bill that the people demand. 

That is the di SAk ow the remedy. Iar the other 
day, sir, that it was always the right under the Constitution for 
the Senate (and when I speak of the Senate I s of the ma- 
jority of the Senate, of course) to make rules. e right is con- 

erred by the terms of the Constitution. In that same Consti- 

tution, which gives the majority the right to make rules, is con- 
ferred the right and the responsibility of legislation. We have 
the power to make the rules; we are required to legislate. 

In order to carry out those two p s I go further and say, 
tho power to make the rules 72 25 es the power to change them; 
and whenever the majority of body discover that it is utterly 
impossible for them to legislate without a change of the rules, 
they have the constitutional right to so change the rules as to 
Sabiá them to legislate. The diffculty? There is no difficulty, 
sir, in carrying out this constitutional provision. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will allow me right there, be- 
cause he and I are together up to that point 

Mr. HILL. Iam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Nobody has denied, I have not, the zgh of 
the Senate to change its rules. No has denied that. It has 
been done over and over again in this y and the other. The 
point I would like the Senator 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator thinks the majority 
have a right to change the rules without the consent of the 
minority. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. HILL. That is the point. The Senator is very near 
right to that point. 
. BUTLER. I admit the right of the majority to change 
the rules. Nobody denies the right. 
Mr. HILL. Itseems to me that is the remedy for the whole 
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Mr. BUTLER. Nobody denies the right of the Senate to 
change its rules; but the point where the Senator and I part 
cones deae to the manner of changing those rules, I under- 
stood the Senator to say that the majority could get ear by 
a simple resolution at any moment change the rules. I un- 
derstand that to be his position? 

Mr. HILL. The precise hour, form, and manner of offering 
the resolution will be determined when the majority conclude to 
amend the rules, The Senator need not be impatient. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, Mr. President, that is not the. question. 
The Senator has not answered the question. I asked him if in 
proceeding to amend those rules he would be guided by the pro- 
visions of the code of rules under which we are governed? That 
is the point I should like him to answer. 
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Mr. HILL. I insist upon it that any restriction in those rules 
whereby the majority are deprived of the power of making an 
amendment is not upon the Senate, because otherwise 
the rules might bind the Senate so that it would be impossible 
to change them. In other words, my position is simply : that 
whether the rules say directly that the majority shall control 
the amendmentof the rules or whether by other provisions they 
permit the minority to prevent an amendment, it amounts to the 
same thing and has the same effect. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then understand the position of the Senator 
is about this: that the rules bind the minority but do not bind 
or control the majority. Is that the position? 

Mr. HILL. That is not the tion. 
ee BUTLER. Ishould be glad to have the matter explained, 

en. 

Mr. HILL. AsI stated yesterday, and I repeat it for the in- 
formation of the Senator, upon ordinary methods of pro- 
cedure they are binding upon both. In reference to the power 
of amendment, we can not tie ourselves up so that the majority 
have not the power to amend the rules. 

Mr. BUTLER. But, if the Senator will pardon me, we have 
tied ourselves up by a code of rules to which the Senator sub- 
scribed when he took the oath as a Senator of the United States. 
Now, I understand the Senator to say that he is not bound by 
8 code of rules except in so far as it may meet his approba- 

n. 

Mr. HILL. If we have, as the Senator says, tied ourselves up 
so that we can not e e them, then I propose to untie the rules 
so that we may be permitted to change them. 

Mr. BUTLER. How, Mr. President? j 

Mr. HILL. By simply presenting at the proper time and hour 
and place and occasion, to be determined by the majority, an 
amendment to our rules, and then proceeding as ang need b 
the majority to vote upon it. There is no practical difficulty 
“ne majority of the Senate desire to change the rules. That is 


Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator, in proceeding 
to change those rules, would disregard Rule XL? 
Mr. LL. What is Rule XL? 

Mr. BUTLER. Rule XL reads: 

N. otion to suspend, modify, a ral ' 
shall be 3 except Pose one i —.— . W 
the rule or part pro: to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the 
purpose thereof. Any rule may be suspended without notice by the unani- 
aous consent of the Senate, except as otherwise provided in clause 1, Rule 


Do I understand the Senator from New York to say that in 

8 to amend the rules he would ignore the provision of 
o XL? 

Mr. HILL. That rule is very easily complied with; and I 
should prefer, and have already given notice of, an amendment 
under the strict terms of that rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator to say that he 
would not consent to amend the rules except as provided in the 
code of rules itself. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave not said that. I said I have thus far pro- 
ceeded under the strict letter of the rules. What position the 
majority should take upon this question, if a majority desire to 
change the rules, will ol Fig in my judgment very much upon 
the attitude of the minority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator to say that he 
will not be bound by the code of rules in proceed to amend 
them; but, as [ understand him, he would amend the rules ac- 
cording to the will of the majority at any hour of the day, as 
many hours as wesit here, at any of the week, in any week 
of the year, by the will of the majority. 

Mr. HILL. I have said that the power to amend the rules is 
a constitutional right, and it overrides any particular rule here 
which in any manner restricts or limits it. But the majority 
have a right to proceed under the rules, if they see fit or desire 
to do so, and unquestionably the majority would proceed, as we 
have proceeded thus far, strictly underthe very rule mentioned 
by the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not asking what the majority would do; 
Iam rit tee the Senator from New York wo do? 

Mr. I hope, sir, that I am one of the majority. Ias- 
sume only to speak for myself. I hope that before this debate is 
through a majority will be found by my side ready to insist upon 
the constitutional right toamend the rules, whereby we can carry 
out the provision of the Constitution which vests in the majority, 
and not in the minority, the power of legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. To that proceeding there would be no objec- 
tion—not the htest. 

Mr. en we agree. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have finally got the Senator down tothe 
point, which was rather difficult to dof confess. If he will pro- 
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ceed in that way, if he will proceed in the manner provided in 
the rules themselves, he find that the minority will meet 
him on those rules, frankly, freely, honestly. Nobody here, I 
repeat, has denied the right of the majority of this body to 
change its rules. A man who would deny it would fly in the face 
of history. They have been changed and modified over and over 
again, and perhaps will be as long as this is a deliberative body. 

The other House of Congress are amending their rules from 
time to time, but they do it in anorderly, constitutional, regular, 
lawful way, and no parliamentary body that I have heard under 
a popular government has ever clothed a naked, unbridled ma- 
jority with the right to amend its rules or transact any other 

usiness. 

Mr. HILL. In order that we may understand each other 
further, and possibly better, does the Senator claim the rightof 
unlimited debate on every amendmentof the rules? 

Mr. BUTLER. I claim no right except that which is given 
me by the Constitution and rules themselves. 

Mr. HILL. That statement is pretty general. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the rules give me the right to unlimited 
debate, and my conscience and my e and my duty to mx 
constituents justify me in conducting that unlimited debate, I 
shall proceed to exercise that right. 

Mr. HILL. Can not the Senator answer it in any other way? 
He prefers not to answer in any other way. I was simply going 
tosuggest how can the majority amend the rules, although given 
power under the Constitution toamend the rules, if the minority 
are to enjoy 8 right of unlimited debate upon the very ques- 

ved? 


tion inyo. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, we would rely the per 
suasive powers and eloquence of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. I fear that would not be sufficient to induce the 
minority to amend the rules. 

Mr. BUTLER. We would rely upon that to convince us. 
a 5 We expect to convince him before we get 

rough. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not so sure about that. The Senator 
from Nevada says we expect to convince the Senator from New 
York before we get through. : 

Mr.STEWART. He has taken our side of the question in 


half of his speeches. 

Mr. BUT Iam very glad to hear that. I think we are 
W 7 — with the Senator from New Lork. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly, he is on the fence. 


Mr. BUTLER. I think he isa little over on our side, and 
when the persuasive eloquence of my friend from Nevada shall 
have a little further sway, I think the Senator from New York 
will drop entirely on our side of the fence, 

Mr. STEWART. I think so, too. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think perhapsif the New York election was 
over he would come over to our side. I do not know about that, 
but I am inclined to think that would have some influence and I 
am not saying that reproachfully at all. 

Mr. HILL. Ican not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill not repeat it; it is a little badinage. 

Now, Mr. President, returning to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS], who, I am sorry to say, is not here, he treated us 
yesterday evening to a most graphic—— 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator proceeds to that new point, 
Ishould like to ask him a practical question to get at his views, 
if there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
linia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, Mr. President. ; 

Mr. HOAR. The rule at present provides that for the morn- 
ing hour, which is two hours, only certain topics shall be taken 
up, except by unanimous consent; which very easily may, if any- 
body chooses to debate them, always fill up the morning hour. 

Now, suppose an ongo ng political majority just before the 
4th of March should extend that rule to the entire day, and 
should leave behind them a certain calendar, as they would have 
the right to do, by having a rule that the Senate is always the 
same body; and Soy provide that only the subject prescribed in 
that calendar should be taken up in the entire day except by 
unanimousconsent. They give place on the 4thof March, under 
the new elections of the third of this body, to a majority of an- 
other political faith. Under such a rule, constitutionally adopted, 
that majority can never proceed to take upor consider the great 
measures which the ple expected to be accomplished when 
toy changed the political power in the country. 

ow then, they set themselves to amend that rule, and under 
the rule two Senators may divide the twenty-four hours between 
them. One of them may move for an adjournment and have 
the Presiding Officer count the Senate on it, and then alternate 
a motion for a recess, and spend twelve hours in that way. The 
other may take his place and spend the other twelve hours. 
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That method of proceeding being in perfect accord with the 
rules of this body would prevent forever, at the will of two men 
alone, the body from changing by reason of the new majority 
which has come in. 

Now, does the Senator hold that there is no power in this body 
to prevent that thing? You can not prevent it by changing the 

es according to the rules, because you can never get a vote to 
do it, and therefore no political change of opinion and of power 
can take place in the Senate until every State has ch its 
Senator. I ask the Senator if his logic does not bring him to 
that position, and if he accepts that position. 

Mr. BUTLER. _ No, Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts or any other Senator can pro- 
pound what appears to me (and I say it without any. disrespect 
to him) a very absurd proposition. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the way it strikes me. 
can always suppose an extreme case, and the one proposed b; 
Senator is an extreme case. The general rule of ae is, 
lieve, that all public officials are going to discharge their duty 
according to law. The presumption is in favor of this body 
changing its rules inaccordance with the principles of common 
sense and common justice, and in the discharge of the public 
business. The Senator might get up and ask me a great many 
very extreme questions which would have no relevancy. 

ill the Senator allow me to ask him a question? Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts hold that this body can change its 
rules except in accordance with the code of rules itself? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. 

Mr. BUTLER. You do? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. 

Mr. BUTLER. In what manner? 

Mr. HOAR. I will state it if the Senator wants me to do it. 
Before stating it, however, I should like to add only one sen- 
tence to what I have just said. Although I have put an extreme 
case, it is no more extreme than that which confronts this 
at the present moment, when a Senator who half a minute ago 
was in his seat said toa majority of the Senate, ‘* You know you 
can, not pass this bill,” not meaning—no human being who heard 
him understood him to mean—that he knew the minority would 
persuade and change the majority. We all understood him to 
mean that we know there is noconstitutional way in which the 
majority, desiring to pass the bill, could do it. 

ow, then, lanswer the Senator's question. Iwill answer it with 
great pleasure. I say that if there were a motion made to change 
these rules, which tie up and prevent the American people from 
changing the political policies of this country at the will of the 
minority, and that motion were presented to the Presiding Offl- 
cer after the debate, or after motions to adjourn and take a re- 
cess, or the call of a quorum, or whatever motion, usually called 
filibustering, had gone so far in the opinion of the constitutional 
Presiding Officer of this body, who is chosen by the American 
propie and not by the Senate, and has his duty prescribed for 

im by the Constitution fundamentally in the beginning—I say 
when it had reached the point which implied to Tis mind tha‘ 
the further discussion was intended to prevent action, it woul 
be in his power and would be his duty to say to the Senate, 
“ Shall I put this question without further debate or dilator 
motion?” and thereupon to directthe yeas and nays to be called, 
permitting not to interfere, and if a majority of the Senate 
og, hs e” it would bo his duty to put that question. 

e 


t. Of course 


Of course wo 
the 
be- 


rule beside that we prescribe, and that was prescribed by rs bo 
our masters, the American people, when they enacted their Con- 
stitution. That is a rule above, below, around, within every 
rule that the Senate has adopted; and the great officer who sits 
in that chair would, in my judgment, be bound, as the Speaker 
did in the other House, to obey its supreme behest. 

. Mr. BUTLER. In other words, Mr. President, that is a re- 
affirmation of the higher-law doctrine, as I understand it. 

Mr. HOAR. Constitutional. It is a higher law thus to some 
people than the law they practice on. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Massachusetts had better 
keep his temper, because I have been very amiable while he has 
interrupted me, and there is no need for to fly 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will permit me, having preserved, 
Ss give up my own temper I shall not take his in exchange 

or it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the Senator preserve his own temper 
now, and we will proceed amiably about this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say in my judgment the statement made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is a reaffirmation of the higher- 
law dectrine. That is my judgment. Of course, I take it, the 
Senator, with his views, will give me the right to havemy own 
opinions without subjecting myself to his animadversions. 


body 


ave 9 5 to prescribe rules, it is true, but there is a 
a 
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The Senator from Massachusetts says that ina certain contin- 
cy which he has stated it would be the duty of the Presiding 
fficer of this body, upon a motion, to cut off debate, and that he 
alone shall be the judge as to when the minority have sufficiently 


discussed the question pending. 
e to the Senator from South 


Mr. HOAR. I desire to apolo 
Carolina for the fact that I shall be obliged to absent myself 
from the Senate for a little while and that I can not remain and 
hear what undoubtedly will be a very eloquent answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very sorry that the Senator is going 
away. Ofcourse he is entirely excusable, as he has explained to 
me; and the entente cordiale has been entirely restored between 


us. 

As J understand the proposition of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, it is that when a majority of this body determines that 
a rule ought to be changed, some member of the majority ay 
make a motion that debate shall be concluded, and thereupon it 
is the duty of the Presiding Officer to declare the debate ended. 

Now, Mr. President, where would that place a minority? A 
3 of one of the great parties of this country is in control 
of the Senate. The Presiding Officer of this body is in political 
accord with that majority, and the minority are turned over to 
the tender mercies of the majority and that partisan Presiding 
Officer. Isthat the position in which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and those who think with him, would place the minority? 
I scarcely think so, Mr. President. 

In the Government of Great Britain that has never been done. 
They adopted cloture in the House of Commons after a long and 
bitter contest by the minority; but the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is a nonpartisan. He is put there to protect the mi- 
nority in their right of debate, and he will decline to close a de- 
bate when in his opinion the majority are acting in a wanton 


manner. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from South Carolina allow 
me to ask him a question to ascertain a fact? Does therereside 
a power anywhere in this body under the rules to declare when 
debate has closed and the Senate shall proceed to vote? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not think there does; and as much re- 
spect as I have for the patriotism of my party friend who pe 
sides over this Chamber to-day, as fair and impartial and as 

atriotic as I believe him to be, I would resist any effort to make 
him the depository of the power to say when debate shall termi- 
nate in this body. I would resist it with my party in the ma- 

ority, because I believe it would be subversive of the ve 

oundation principles upon which this Government is built an 


framed. 
Itisa eny diferent thing in the British House of Commons, 
where the Speaker of the House isa nonpartisan. He is put 


there to protect the minority, the idea being that the majority 
is able to take care of itself, which is true. But what earthly 
chance would a minority have with the majority of one part, 
and the Presiding Officer of the same party to carry throug 
party measures? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask the Senator from South Carolina, with 
his permission, whether he thinks the method of selecting the 
presiding officer of the British House of Commons is superior 
i the method by which the Presiding Officer of this body is se- 

ected? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not discussing that point. It has not 
the slighest reference to what I am saying. That would open a 
door of discussion which I do not propose to go into with the 
Senator from Kentucky. I am stating a fact, and when he de- 
nies the fact, I will then talk to him about it. The speaker of 
the British House of Commons is anonpartisan. It is so under- 
stood; and it is understood that he is put there for the purpose 
of protecting the minority. What protection would a minority 
have in this body with a presiding officer and the majority of 
one party? Sir, I would never consent to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from South Carolina allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; two, if necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pending a proposition to amend the rules of 
this body, who is to decide when the conclusion of the debate is 
to be reached? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate decides for itself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who are the Senate? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is this body, sitting around here. The Sen- 
ator is a part of it, and he has a right to his opinion as well as I 
have to mine as to how long he should talk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But how am I to express my opinion if the 
minority of the Senate, or those who differ with me, conclude 
to continue discussion indefinitely? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Rhode Island is notafflicted 
with such an amount of modesty that he can not get in whenever 
he chooses. He is not overwhelmed with modesty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg pardon; it is not a question of modesty. 


Mr. BUTLER. It is, because the Senator can get the floor at 
almost any time he chooses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ican get the floor for the purpose of talking, 
but not for miopa of voting, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. en somebody else wants to talk. [Laugh- 
ter.] After the Senator has uttered his eloquent phrases and 
electrified this body and the galleries with his powers of elo- 
quence he ought to give some other Senator an opportunity to 
express himself in a feeble way, I should think. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the ator think that is a fair answer 
to my question? 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 think I have answered it. The Senator 
asked me who is to judge when a motion is under discussion to 
3 the rules, when the debate shall end; I say the Senate 
i í 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that, if the Senator will pardon me, is 
5 That I say, and I say the Senate itself isa majority of the 

nate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, then, let the majority determine it, but 
do not let the Presiding Officer doit. That is the point I make. 
I know very little about the rules of either body, I am very frank 
to say; but I understand that under their present system in the 
other House the Committee on Rules determine when debate - 
shall end and when a vote shall be taken. Is not that the case? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; the Committee on Rules bring in aprop- 
osition. The House itself must adopt it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Committee on Rules does 5 de- 
termine it. If the majority sustain the Committee on Rules, 
then the vote is taken? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; that is the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the rule, I understand. Now, there is 
some sense and some reason in that procedure; but the idea of 
depositing that power in any one man 9 to me to be mon- 
strous, particularly in view of the conditions which I have stated 
might arise. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave not undertaken to be the represent- 
ative here of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in his 
absence, but I did not understand him to take the position that 
the eden e Officer could determine the question, but that the 
Presiding Officer should submit the question to the Senate and 
let a majority of the Senate decide whether debate had pro- 
ceeded a sufficient length of time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to state the Presiding Officer should put the question and not 
recognize anybody for a dilatory motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; I think the Senator is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was entirely upon that hypothesis I made 
my statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iunderstood the Senator from Massachusetts 
tosay that the Presiding Officer should submit to the Senate the 
question whether debate had proceeded at sufficient lengih, and 
upon a decision of the majority of the Senate that debate should 
close, then he should put the question without further dilatory 
motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. The RECORD will speak for itself. I under- 
stood the Senator from Massachusetts to make that statement. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] yes- 
terday stated, and it has beenstated by the Senator from Illinois 
ee PALMER] to-day, and I believe by the Senator from New 

ork [Mr. HILL], that the Senate is paralyzed; that the Govern- 
ment is paralyzed. The Senator from Texas stated that the Sen- 
ate could not pass an appropriation bill. Why could not the 
Senate pass an appropriation bill? Has the Senator made an at- 
tempt to get one ugh this body? Has any Senator attempted 
it? Has any other measure than the one which is pending been 
suggested for the consideration of this body, except the motion 
to amend the Journal made by the Senator from Colorado, which 
we are now discussing? 

How, then, is the Government paralyzed; because the majority 
can not have its way? Oh; no, Mr. President, this Governmen 
is not paralyzed. ` 

T will not include the Senator from New York, because he has 
modified his proposition; but, if the proposition of the Senator 
from Texas should prevail, I tell him the Constitution of this 
Union will be paralyzed. 

This Government did have a partial stroke of alysis abou 
thirty Sooke ago, but in the course of four years it accumula 
to itself more power than any government on the face of the 
earth, and it has more power to-day. If it had not had that gi- 
gantic power, such valiant warriors as the Senator from Texas 
and myself, perhaps, would not have been compelled to lay down 
our swords, but we did. It was the power the Government had 
accumulated around itself in four years, more gigantic and por- 
tentous than any ever held by any government upon the face of 
the earth, and it is the strongest Government to-day on earth. 
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How, shon, can it be said that the Government is paralyzed 


because one little measure can not get through the Senate as 
rapidly and as hurriedly as its impatient advocates demand of 
the minority? All this talk about the paralysis of the Govern- 
ment is to me, Mr. President—and I say it without disrespect— 
absurd and ridiculous. This particular measure may be para- 
lyzed forthe nonce, and it ought to be. If we proceed in accord- 
ance with what has been suggested here to-day, there will be a 
paralysis of the Constitution of this Union from which it will 
never recover. 

But the Government is going on all the same. Itis e 
its revenues; it is meeting its obligations; it is supporting its mil- 
itary and naval establishments; it is sustaining all the executive 
departments of the Government; and Congress yet lives, not- 
withstanding bill No.1 from the House of Representatives is 
still on our table. I think we ought to hold our hands up to 
high Heaven and implore the great Giver of all good that we 
may survive notwithstanding House bill No. 1 has not yot passed. 

he Senator from Texas said that he would 5 85 the hand of 
the Senator from Ohio on this measure. In next breath he 
said that he was in favor of bimetallism or silver, but he rushes 
into the arms of the arch enemy of silver, and I do not say that 
disrespectfully or intending to be personal. He rushes into the 
arms of the arch enemy of silver, and oh, Mr. President, what a 
scene that would present to the American people, a scene fit for 
the gods and men to behold! The Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Ohio . each other in a warm, cordial, 
voluptuous embrace! I would feel like exclaiming as the dis- 
consolate Hamlet did when the ghost of his murdered father 
presented itself to him: 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


What a picture it would make for the artist—the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Ohio embracing each other 
over the silver question! If that would not be an instance 
e extremes meet I do not know where we could find an illus- 
tration. 

And if we live long enough we shall behold another scene por 
haps that would furnish a spectacle never before presented to 
the American people or to any people. When the election laws 
are reached, if the Government gets over its paralysis, and when 
a tariff bill for revenue only is reached, if it survives that paraly- 
sis, how the Senator from Texas will rush into the arms of the 
Senator from Ohio and embrace him again and again, and shake 
hands across the financial chasm! 

Then he taunts those of us who vote with the venerable and 
distinguished Senator from Kansas with following the Populists; 
that the Senator from Kansas, Mr. PEFFER,” is the exponent 
of all the isms, of wild ideas; that he is a wild-eyed man, leading 
us astray; and the Senator from Texas says, de ibus non est 

isputandum! That is true, Mr. President. He says, politics 
makes strange bedfellows.” There is no doubtaboutthat. But 
the strangest of all the political bedfellows this country has ever 
known will be the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Texas. 

I say to the Senator from Texas that so long as the Senator 
from 8 stands for the great toiling millions of this coun- 
try against the money power I am his friend, and will stand by 
him. If I had to choose a file leader in the great political con- 
test confronting us I would take the man for my leader who 
stands to his guns for the rights of the masses of this country 
against about ten or twelve men in the city of New York who 
can bring ruin and distress and destruction upon the country in 
one night. So, sir, I am not abashed at the taunt. 

But, Mr. President, the age of wonders and surprises will not 
end with seeing me in the arms of the Senator from Kansas, and 
the Senator from Texas in the arms of the Senator from Ohio. 
We shall, I hope, live to see a long, fond, cordial, gushing em- 
brace between the Senator from New York and the President 
of the United States. [Laughter.] That would be a picture for 
the artist. How long and lingering and loving it would be! A 
1 of boiling hot water, Mr. President, could not separate 

em. 

So the age of surprises has not passed, and I do not believe it 
will pass as long as this Congress is in session. Weare going to 
have a great many such surprises. It would not surprise me to 
see my venerable friend from Nevada rush up to the White 
Houseand embrace the President. [Laughter.] Soatlast, whilst 
we have heard very direful predictions and prognosties about 
what is going to become of the country, that it is paralyzed, the 
Senate is paralyzed, the Government is paralyzed, I think as 
long as these love scenes continue there is no danger of a revo- 
lution or of the Government stopping. I regard them as very 
. signs of the future. 

the Senator from Texas will come as near getting over the 
fence on this rule question as the Senator from New York has 
done, I shal! sleep much more profoundly and soundly than I 


have done since last Monday. I have no doubt he will, upon 
what he calls that sober second thought of the people. I have 
no doubt that he will not persist in a line which would destroy, 
as I believe it would destroy, the usefulness of this body, which 
would destroy its great underlying conservative principle, which 
has so long and so successfully and so ably sustained the burden 
3 upon it by the Constitution and laws. Mr. President, 
we had 8 


* * rather bear those evils we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

If, after the excitement of this debate has subsided, a majority 
of this body shall deem it wise to modify its rules in a reasonable 
and conservative way, I do not know that I shall object; but the 
idea of attempting it now, with the heat of division and opposi- 
tion burning in the minds of us all, would bring disaster, and, in 
my judgment, mortification and ultimately humiliation upon 
this Government. I would, therefore, counsel to be patient those 
who are . much impatience, demanding of me, as 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has done over and over 
again, that I, one of eighty-five members of this body, shall sa; 
when a vote shall be taken, as though a man so insignificant as 
should undertake to determine when a vote shall be taken. 

I know that my venerable friend, I trust he will pardon me for 
calag him ‘‘my venerable friend,” is the last man in the 
United States who would take one single step toward disturbing 
that underlying conservative principle which has preserved our 
institutions so long. I know he is impatient for this debate to 
end, but not more so than I; and I think I have suggested a 
method by which it can be ended with entire regard for the 
rights, the feelings, the interests of every, Senator upon this 
floor; and it can bedone, Mr. President, without leaving a sting, 
as I said the other night, to be carried away from this Chamber 
to rankle in the bosom of any Senator. 

It can be done with entire regard for the best interests of all 
the people, those who reside in the financial centers as well as 
those who inhabit the plains of the West and the broad fields of 
the South, where all can have recognition and protection ac- 
cording to their deserts, and according to the opinions of their 
representatives. It is with that, sir, and with nothing less than 
that shall I be satisfied; to nothing less will I consent. 

There are millions and millions of people in this country, and 
Iam one of them, who sincerely believe that the currency is too 
much contracted, or, if not too much contracted, is so distrib- 
uted as to bring hardship, ruin, loss, and unhappiness upon mil- 
lions of the American people; and it is always wise statesman- 
ship, Mr. President, it is to-day, and has always been since 
ular government was born upon the earth, to make reasonable 
concessions to a large body of people who sincerely believe ina 
particular line of policy. 

Such concessions can be made without sacrifice of principle or 
without injury to anybody; and when some of our friends can 
relieve themselves of the conviction that they are politically in- 
fallible and concede that there are some other people who have 
political convictions and ideas as well as themselyes—whenever 
we reach that point, my word for it, this question will he set- 
tled, and settled fairly and honorably. 

Mr. TELLER. With the consent of the Senate, I ask that I 
may be allowed to withdraw the amendment I offered for the 
correction of the Journal of the proceedings of Monday last. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none. If there 
be no further objection, the Journal will stand approved as 
read. 1 8 5 Chair hears no objection, and the Journal is ap- 
proved. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Imove—though I donot know that a motion 
is necessary—to proceed to the consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order: but the Chair will entertain the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1: 

. — KYLE. I should like to ask if the morning business is 
closed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair entertains the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana to open with morning business 
and proceed to the consideration of House bill No.1. The ques- 
tion is on that motion. . 


The motion was agreed to. 
5 ae VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the bill 
y title. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other purposes.” 
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Mr. MARTIN. Before the regular business is proceeded with, 
Ishould like to ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill. 
Mr. VOORHEES, I will yield to morning business. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 


The Chair 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 1095) for the relief of John 
A. Rollings and James Gilfillan; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1096) making a judgmenta 
lien on all real estate or interest therein of the debtor in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Disrrict of Columbia. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1097) to admit to the 
mails as second-class matter periodical publications issued b 
or under the auspices of e Incorporated benevolent an 
fraternal societies and orders and institutions of learning, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1098) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Winfield S. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1099) to refer the claims of George 
A. 1 davon and others to the Court of Claims; which was read 
pg y its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1100) to grant an honorable dis- 
charge to William Morris; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill S. 1101) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Daniel Merritt; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1102) to regulate 
interstate commerce, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S, 1103) for the relief of 
Thomas J. Spencer; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. With the consent of the Senator from 
Indiana in charge of the ae 4 bill, I desire to give notice of 
an amendment to the rules and ask unanimous consent that it 
be read. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
read, in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Amend Rule XII by inserting an additional clause, as follows: 

“When upon a vote by yess and nays it shall appear to the Chair upon 
recapitulation and before the announcement of the result that a quorum 
has not voted, he shall call upon Senators present who have not voted, by 
name, to vote. and shall direct the Secretary to add to the list of the Sena- 
tors voting the names of the Senators present not voting, including those 
announcing pairs, or who may or not be excnsed from voting, and to 
enter the same in the Journal; and ifthe whole number constitute a quorum, 
and it shall appear that a ority ot a quorum (or two-thirds of a quorum 
where the Constitution prescribes a ority of two-thirds) has voted on 
either mos; the question shali be deemed to have been determined and the 
result s be announced the same as if a quorum had voted." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
ordered to be printed in the absence of objection. 

W. L. HARDY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
communicate to the Senate the present status of the 4 
Hardy, John L. Carter, and William T. Holland against the Government of 
Spain for damages occasioned by their ille; arrest on board the brig 

off the coast of Yucatan, by aS h warship in May, 1850, 
their subsequent im ent; what obstacles exist o the enforcement of 


said and what action, if any, is needed te be taken by Congress in ref- 
erence to the settlement of the same. 8 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had pn 
the bill (H. R. 3963) to amend sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to clerks’ 
fees, semiannual returns of fees by district attorneys, marshals, 
and clerks, commissioners’ fees, and to offenders against the 
United States; in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


of W. L. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 3963) to amend sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. relating to clerks’ 


fees, semiannual returns of fees by district attorneys, marshals, 
and clerks, commissioners’ fees, and to offenders against the 
United States, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) torepeal a part of an act approved 
oy 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY. Idesire at this time to submit an amendment 
which I intend to propose to the pending bill, which I ask may 


be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
Ti . 
The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to amend the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance in line 26, after the word 
‘ debts,” by inserting the following: 

This act shall take effect on the Ist day of January, 1896. 


Mr. QUAY. Task that the amendment may be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
3 to the Committee on Finance, in the absence of ob- 
jection. 

: The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor. 7 

Mr. P ER resumed the floor in continuation of the speech 
previously begun by him, but, without concluding. 

Mr. VOORHEES said: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, this has been a very full day, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, and everybody has been on a strain. 
I donot know thatit would prone anything to spend another half 
hour or hour in session at time, and, with the consent of the 
Senator from Kansas, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at5o’clock and 4 minutes p. m., 
Thursday, October 19) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday, October 20, 1893, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, October 19, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. Isaac 
W. CANTER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PAYMENTS MADE TO CONTRACTORS ON ACCOUNT OF SPEED 
OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House aletter from the Secre- 
of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution of the 
lith instant, information relating to payments made to con- 
tractors for construction of vessels for the Navy on account of 
speed, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. S er, I am instructed by the 
Committee on Rules to report back resolution No. 3 with a sub- 
stitute for the same. It is a resolution providing for the time 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 139. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Monday next, the 234 instant, immediately after the sec- 
ond mo proceed to the consideration of the bill 
a to establish a uniform syren of bankruptcy throughout 

roof 


shall be continued after the 
second morning hour each | tive day thereafter until said bill shall 
fully dis, of; 
Committee of the 


d bill to be considered in the House, or in the 
hole, as determined by the rules of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Under the rules of the House I 
suppose that the bill would have to be considered in the House. 
This is a very important matter, and I think that the bill should 
be considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. Speaker, that will be determined on 
Monday when the bill comes ap 

The SPEAKER. The question had been suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, that the bill should be considered in the 
Committee of the ole; and the Committee on Rules merely 
added that clause so that the question may be determined when 
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the bill comes up as to how it should be considered. This order 
does not determine that question. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Then that will be determined by 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It will, under the rules of the House, when 
the matter comes up for consideration. 
. Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Could not that be determined 
pon, r that we may know how we will vote on the adoption of 

orde: 


T. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the order be read 


in. 
“ihe resolution wasagain read. 

Mr. DINGLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I did not yield the floor, except for a 
question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thegentleman will pardon my suggestion that 
the clause, to be considered in the House or in Committee of the 
Whole as the rules may determine,” amounts to nothing, because 
the rules determine that this bill shall be considered in the House. 
If this is to be considered in the House, I want to suggest to 
the gentleman from Ohio that there will be no opportunity to 
amend section by section. This is an important bill, on which 
there is no division on Lap lines, and we should have oppor- 
tunity to go on with each section and amend it as we proceed to 
consider it. What I was going to suggest to the tleman is 
to amend the order so that the bill should be considered in the 

House as in Committee of the Whole. That would give an op- 
rtunity for general debate, then for general consideration, 
boa that Pana entirely beyond morion the previous question. 
We could then consider it section by section, and each section 
could be taken up and amended; otherwise, if it is to be consid- 
ered in the House, not as in Committee of the Whole, then of 
course only one amendment and an amendment thereto will be 
in order at any time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This resolution does not determine that 
question at all, but leaves it to be determined on Monday next. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It does determine it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Committse on Rules did not deem 
it necessary or wise at this time to determine that question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will cag to the gentleman from Ohio that 
the last clause does deter it; and it must be considered in 
the House unless otherwise agreed to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is a difference of opinion as to 


that. 
Mr. DINGLEY. The rules determine that it shall be consid- 
ered in the House. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. This order says that it shall be consid- 


ered according to the rules of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. The rules determine that it shall 
be considered in the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is a difference of opinion upon 
that. The gentleman says it will be determined one way, and 
other gentlemen a it will be determined the other way. 

Mr. LIAM A. STONE. Why not determine that at this 


time? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why not have the Speaker deter- 
mine it now? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. There is nothing in the bill that 
appropriates any money. 

. CULBERSON. The gentleman is mistaken. This bill 
increases the charges on the Treasury, and therefore should be 
considered in the Committee of the ole, unless otherwise or- 
dered. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Every dollar of expense is paid 
out of the estate of the bankrupt. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It ought to be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I beg pardon of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. Provision is made in this bill to summon jurors 
eo instanti, upon a trial of these cases, to be paid out of the funds 
of the United States. 

- Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. If it is to be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole, that is entirely regres J 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willstate to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the bill is upon the House Calendar, and the 
Speaker sup that the bill carried no charge against the 
‘Treasury, and would be considered in the House under the rules, 
if the House so determined. It was submitted to the gentleman, 
and the gentleman from Texas said that it seemed to him that 
the bill should be considered in Committee of the Whole, and 
without undertaking to decide that question, as some t was 
raised upon it, this order simply provides that it shall be con- 

dered as determined under the rules of the House, and left 

t question to be decided upon an examination of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 

mentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. If, when the question comes up 
on Monday, the Chair should decide that this bill did not carry 
any charge en the Treasury, would it not then, under this 

ouse, 


order in the be considered in the House? 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now, inasmuch as this is a bill 
having a great many sections and clauses and dealing with a 
great many subjects, it seems to me that it can only be considered 

roperly in Committee of the Whole. Thegentleman from Texas 
Bir. CULBERSON] suggests that, as it 2 the summoning 
of jurors to determine certain questions, that may carry it to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I referred to that as one reason why it 
would go to Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I think that provision might per- 
haps carrya charge against the Government, as those jurors would 
be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. If that point 
is. well taken, it will carry the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole, but in any case I think it is highly important that it 
should be considered in that committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, if there is really any question about 
this, we ought to determine it now. With reference to the clause 
in question, because of repeated decisions that unless that 
clause was there the bill would be considered by the House, 
notwithstanding the fact that it made an appropriation, I con- 
eented to its addition. ‘That has been the repeated decision of 
successive Speakers. Now, this is a bill of such a character that, 
if the House intends to go at it at all seriously, it ought to be ex- 
amined section by section. It would be difficult to do that un- 
der the rules of the House, in the House, and it seems to me 
that some agreement ought to be entered into about it by both 
sides, so I suggest to my colleague on the Committee [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] whether it would not be well to have that deter- 
mined now. Is there any objection on the part of any member 
of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask whether there be objec- 
tion to providing for the consideration of this bill in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I must object’ to that now, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair will submit the other sug- 
gestion of the tleman from Maine: Is there objection to con- 
sidering the bill in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr.CULBERSON. Ihave noobjection to its being considered 
in Committee of the Whole, but I do object to its being con- 
sidered in the House. 

Mr. REED. I should think the wisest course would be to con- 
sider it in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then let the rule be modified in that 


way. 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk will report the resolution as pro- 
posed to be modified. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Resolved, That on Monday next, the 284 instant, immediately after the 
second morning hour, the House shall proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 139, “A bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States.“ and the consideration thereof shall be continued after the 
second morning hour of each legislative day thereafter until such bill shall 
DANS 8 disposed of. S. bill to be first considered in Committee 
of the ole. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] whether it would not just as con- 
venient to fix Tuesday as the day for taking up this bill? 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. My answer to that, Mr. Speaker, is that 
there seems to be no business pressing for consideration, and as 
this is a very important measure, as much time should be given 
to it as possible, and therefore it is to be preferred that the con- 
sideration of it shall begin on Monday. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is not Monday suspension day? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is District of Columbia day. 

The SPEAKER. It is Distriet day, but the e of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia says that he does not de- 
sire to occupy the day. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution as modified. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 3 

The latter motion wasagreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the standing commit- 
tees for reports. 

WATCH ON STEAM VESSELS. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommenda- 
tion the bill (H. R. 411) to roqaira steam vessels of the United 
States of 1,000 tons or more to have one engineer and helper on 
watch in their engine rooms while under way, and to require all 
steam vessels of the United States continuously under steam for 
more than ten hours to carry two litensed engineers; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
SECTION 4131, REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. MALLORY also, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommenda- 
tion the bill H. R. 101) to amend section 4131 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 

Mr. MEYER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation a concurrent resolution 
providing for the 5 a joint committee to reorganize 
the personnel of the Navy; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This compiea the call. The second morn- 
ing hour begins at nineteen utes past 12 0’clock, and the call 
rests with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO ARIZONA. 


Mr. MCRAE (when the Committee on Public Lands was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 3627) granting to Arizona 
certain lands for use of Territorial prison. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be enacted, etc., That the following tracts of land, fractional sections 12, 13, 
14, 15, 22, 23, 24, and 25, township No. E south, 23 west, Gila and Salt 
River base and meridian, Territory of Arizona, 1 2,115 acres, lying 
in the junction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers, be, and is hereby, ted to 
ss Territory of Arizona for the use and benefit of the Territorial prison at 

uma. 


Mr. SAY ERS. Mr. Speaker, ought not that bill be considered 
in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule it should be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3627) granting to Arizona certain lands for 
use of Territorial prison, with Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesseein 
the Chair. 

Mr. MCRAE. Iask that the report be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. SMITH of Arizona) was read, as follows: 

- The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


to Arizona certain lands for the use of Territorial beg 
that the said bill has received the careful consideration o; 


e is recommended. 
vers in Arizona and lying be- 
are fractional sections 12, 13, 14, and 15, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
ot unoccupied and unclaimed public lands. This land in its present condi- 
tion is worthless for any p 
flow of said rivers. The land can not be utilized without great expense in 
construction of levees to prevent the overflow of said streams. 
The land N the Territorial prison grounds in the vil- 
1 of Yuma and can be reclaimed by prison labor and made valuable as a 
farm and thus relieve the è of the Territory of some of the bur- 
of taxation under which they labor. Arizona has never received one acre 
of land or one dollar of aid from the Government in the construction of any 
public building. The land granted in the bill is now worthl and will in 
all probability forever remain so. It can be made valuable and productive 
under the provisions of the bill. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, the report states all the facts 
in the ion of the committee in relation to this land. 
Mr. SIMPSON. How much land does this cover? 


Mr. MCRAE. About 2,000acres,I think. It is a lot of swamp 
land near the town of Yuma, where the Territorial prison is lo- 
cated. There are no claimants to the land and no settlers upon 
it, and the object is to grant it in trust for that p j 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is the Territorial prison or peniten- 
tiary at Yuma? = : 

Mr. MCRAE. That is my information. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Without knowing much about it 
it is my understanding that, Dier as the temperature is con- 
cerned, Yuma is about as near es asany place on earth; and 
I will ask the gentleman whether he thinks this grant of land 
should be made at that point, looking toward the encouragement 
of a permanent location of the penitentiary at Yuma? It seems 
to me, if I was an inhabitant of Arizona, I should want the State 
prison where it would be more comfortable. It is true people 


whatever on account of the uent over- 


ought to be confined in a State prison if they violate the law, but 
the confinement there would look to me to be inhuman. 

Mr. LOUD. If you go there you must try to keep out of the 
State prison. ughter. | 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that, but the matter 
of reformation, and the doing as little harm as possible, is a 
theory that obtains, at least, even if it is not always practiced in 
this country. I have no objection to this grant of d, under 
the statement of the gentleman, unless it is objectionable from 
that standpoint. 

Mr.McRAE. Upon that pant, Mr. Chairman, I have no in- 
formation at all. I suppose the prison is located where the peo- 
ple want it. I was never in the Werritory of Arizona. 

Mr. LOUD. The penitentiary has been there forsome years, 
and is evidently intended to be permanently located there. The 
climate is as favorable as anywhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. MCRAE. I thought the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
SMITH] would be here this morning, I know he feels quite an 
interest in the bill, and I am now informed that heissick. The 
prison is located at Yuma, and this land is wanted by the Terri- 
8 that purpose, and can not be used for any other purpose 
without reclamation. 

Mr. LOUD. It is some distance outside of the village. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. When the Territory of Ari- 
zona comes to be admitted further along, a certain amount of 
land will be granted for State purposes. Will this grant of land 
given for the penitentiary now, be deducted from the grant that 
will then be made? 

Mr. MCRAE. That could be provided for in the enabling act. 
As a matter of fact the Territory of Arizona has had no grant of 
land for any pania buildings. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The statement is made that 
this land is worthless. Why encumber the State with land that 
is not worth anything? 

Mr. MCRAE. Our information is that the land is now worth- 
less for settlement, and that it will continue so unless reclaimed. 
The Territory Fekete to reclaim it with prison labor, and use 
it for a prison farm. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then the statement that it is 
absolutely worthless is inaccurate, if it can be reclaimed? 

Mr.SIMPSON. And even if the prison is removed from Yuma 
the land will be made valuable for some other purpose by the 
labor that is put upon it, so that it will be no detriment to the 


people. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MORAE] if there was sufficient evidence presented 
to the committee that this wasswamp land, or land that is value- 
less for other pur now? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes. We had the statement of the Delegate, 
who is perfectly familiar with the land. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You have no doubt on that point? 

Mr. MCRAE. I have no doubt whatever. The gentleman 
from California . LOUD] is familiar with it, as I understand. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is the bill so drawn that there can not some 
claim be made hereafter to this land, as there has been often to 
swamp land in other portions of the United States? 

Mr. MCRAE. The swamp-land grant has never been extended 
to Arizona. This grant describes the lands by numbers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice that when we have given swam 
lands for various purposes, other claimants have come in, an 
we have had to buy the land several times over. 

Mr. McRAE. This is the first grant of this land for any pur- 
pose, and I am informed that it is not in conflict with the claim 
of any settler. 2 

Mr. WILSON of Washington.’ Is this really swamp land? Is 
it not overflowed land? 

Mr. MCRAE. I do not understand there would be any dis- 
tinction between overflowed and swamp lands. They are usually 
termed swamp lands if overflowed and unfit for cultivation. The 
swamp-land grant does not apply to Arizona, nor to any State 
admitted since Oregon. There is no trouble on that point. 
There is no present claimant to the land, so far as we can learn 
from the records in the General Land Office. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I simply desire to have the bill so guarded 
that when we give away land the Government will not be called 
upon by and by to give something additional from the Treasury, 
on the ground that it did not give as much as the parties ex- 


pected. 

Mr. MCRAE. Oh, Mr. Speaker, there is no danger of any- 
thing of that kind. If the Congress of the United States w 
wey be careful not to grant its lands more than once, there 
will be no trouble of the kind the gentleman refers to. The 
trouble of which he speaks has grown out of the fact that the 
Government has undertaken to grant the same lands for two or 
three different purposes, sometimes to the States for reclama- 
tion, then to , and in some cases the same lands again 
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to private individuals. That has necessarily created a conflict 


between the different grantees and claimants and has made 
trouble. Butthere is no difficulty of that kind here. This land 
is described by numbers so that it can be easily located. The 
grant does not depend on the character of the land. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
See whether he will not accept an amendment in lines 10 
and 11 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the bill is not 
Jot opon to amendment. The general debate has not yet been 
0 


Mr. MCRAE. Lask unanimous consent that the general de- 
bate be closed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, I ask the gentleman whether 
he will not accept an amendment to strike out all after the word 
„Arizona“ in lines 10 and 11; that is to say, the words for the 
use and benefit of the Territorial prison at Yuma”? This leaves 
the grant of land absolutely to the Territory of Arizona, and 
leaves it also to that Territory to use the land for other than 
prison purposes if it sees proper. 

My reason, I will say to the gentleman, for suggesting the 
amendment is this: that if this land be granted to the Territory 
of Arizona for prison purposes, possibly later on either the Ter- 
ritory, or after the Territory becomesa State, it may become de- 
sirable to remove the State prison from the very unhealthy lo- 
cation where it is now established, and where in my judgment 
it ought not to be located at all, to some other point. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. In that case the land will re- 
vert to the Government. . 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly; but here is a constant 
bid by the grant of this land, which may become censiderably 
improved by prison labor, to keep this establishment in this place 
all the time where in my judgmentitmay nor properly be located. 
For that reason it seems to me we might very properly make this 
grantabsolutely, and give the Territory, or the State later on, the 

wer to use the land for any other purpose it sees fit, and not 

et it stand as a constant bribe, so to speak, to maintain the lo- 
cation of the peon at the point where it is now established. 
The land, as I understand it, is useless without irrigation, and 
can only be made valuable by considerable labor to be bestowed 


upon it. 
Mr. PICKLER. That is a good suggestion. 


Mr. MCRAE. I have no objection whatever to that. We 
usually make such ts in trust for specific purposes. The 
Territory asks for the land for the purpose indicated in the bill. 


But I have no objection to making the grant absolute and un- 
conditional, and let the Territory use it as they see proper. I 
want the committee to understand that the amendment will make 
this a grant without limitation. 

Mr. SAYERS. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois if the 
amendment he proposes eliminates from the bill the purpose for 
which the grant is made? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SAYERS. Therefore the Territory of Arizona, if the 
amendment be adopted, can use the land for any other purpose 
whatever? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. BRETZ. Certainly. 
land in fee simple. 


Oh, yes. 
The amendment gives them the 


Mr. SAYERS. Why do you propose to remove the limitation 
fixed upon the er in the present bill? 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have just stated the reason. Ev- 


erybody understands that this is the hottest place on earth. 

Mr. SAYERS. Where? 

Mr. CANNONof Illinois. Yuma, where this prison is located. 

Mr. SAYERS. But this grant does not prevent the Territory 
from changing the location of the prison if they see Be iP 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am inclined to think e t 
was made as provided in this bill, for the express use and Nene: 
fit of a Territorial prison, it would be a strong inducement to re- 
tain the prison at that point. 

Mr. MCRAE. Iask for a vote on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out in lines 10 and 11 the words for the use and benefit of the Ter- 
ritorial prison at Yuma.” 


The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move that the committee now rise and report 
the bill as amended favorably to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole having had under consideration 


the bill (H. R. 3627) had directed him to report the same favor- 
ably to the House with an amendment. 

Theamendment recommended by the Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and toiag engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and sed. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I ask that the title of the bill be 
amended to conform to the action of the House. 

Mr. MCRAE. That is proper, and I hope will be done. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that the title read, A bill 
granting lands to the Territory of Arizona.” 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the title will 
stand as indicated by the gentleman from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the several 
votes just taken was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Public Lands any 
further bills to call up? 

Mr. MCRAE. We have no other bill to call up at this time. 


RAILROAD STATIONS, ETC., IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (when the Committee on Terri- 
tories was called). I call up the bill (H. R. 3606) to require 
railroad companies operating railroads in the Territories over 
a right of way granted by the Government to establish stations 
and depots at all town sites on the lines of said roads established 
by the Interior Department. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That all railroad companies operating railroads through 
the Territories of the United States over aright of way obtained under any 
grant or act of Congress giving to said railroad companies the right of wa; 
over the public lands of the United States shall be required to establish 
maintain p er stations and freight depots at all town sites established 


asseng 
in said Territories on the line of said railroads by authority of the Interior 
arment. 


comp: 
for by the order of the Secretary, 


United States courts in any Territory through which said railroads may 
pass. : 


Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. The Committee on the Territo- 
ries have directed me to offer certain amendments, which I send 
to the desk. x 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I wish to make a point of order 
against this bill. IfI understand the case correctly, it comes from 
the Committee on Territories. The point I wish to make is that 
the bill should have been reported by the Committee on Rail- 
roads, and that therefore it is not eat before the House. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. The bill was reported some two 
weeks ago by the Committee on Territories, and is on the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But if it had no business there, 
that fact would not cure the apd 

The SPEAKER. What is the difficulty which the gentleman 
from peed ae rey [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] nS Sigh ah 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. The difficulty is that the bill per- 
tains entirely to railroads, and thatthe Committee on Territories 
has properly no jurisdiction of the bill. 1 

Mr. W. ER of Alabama. Loan assure the gentleman that 
that there can be no possible question as to the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Territories in legislation of this character. 
The bill only applies to railroads which are built upon a right of 
way granted to the railroad by the Government. 

t simply requires such railroads to erect depots at town sites 
which have been located and established ape at to law. 

If the 5 is friendly to the bill, he should not object to 
its consideration. 

If he is opposed to it, I should hope that so meritorious a 
measure would not be sent to a committee of which heis amem- 


2 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Territories without 
objection, and both friend and foe have discussed its merits be- 
fore that committee admitting and confirming its jurisdiction. 

If we refer to the Committee on Railroads every bill that 
speaks of railroads, and if that committee should be as friendly 
to them as my friend seems to be, we would never have any legis- 
lation except such as the railroad peopie might sanction. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. The gentleman’s remark is a 
practical admission that the bill has been referred to the wrong 


committee. . 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania that this isa public bill; and the method of cor- 
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recting the reference of a public bill, as described by the rules, 


‘is different from that prescribed in regard to private bills. An 
erroneous reference of a public bill may be corrected any morning 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, either By onan’ 
mous consent, or on motion of a member representing the com- 
mittee to which the bill has been erroneously referred, or on 
motion of the committee claiming jurisdiction, And where a 
pabio bill has been suffered, even erroneously, to be considered 

y a committee, and that committee has reported it back to the 
House, there is no way of raising the question of jurisdiction if 
the bill is a public bill. The case is different in regard to pri- 
vate bills, 

But the Chair will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that, as the Chair understands, this bill is practically an amend- 
ment of a charter granted to a railroad company to pass sorong 
lands in the Territories, which original bill was reported by the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. I submit, then, the parliament- 
ary inquiry whether this bill ought not to go to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. So far as the Chair is informed as to the 

urport of the bill—and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

HEELER] had shown the bill to the Chair—it is a bill simply 

aie railroad companies which have received grants of 

public lands through the Territories to maintain stations at 
town sites established by the Interior Department. 

Mr. WHEELER of And there is no appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The bill makes no appropriation, but sim- 
ply requires these companies to maintain stations at these points 
where town sites have been established by the Interior Depart- 
ment. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair therefore thinks the bill may 
properly be considered in the House. The Clerk will report the 
amendments proposed by the gentleman from Alabama on behalf 
al the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In section 1, after the word “at” in line 8, insert the words “or within one- 
fourth of a mile of the boundary limits ot,“ so as to read at or within one- 


fourth of a mile of the bo limits of alltown sites established in said 
Territory on the line of said r: ads by authority of the Interior Depart- 
ment.” 


Amend the second section by s out in lines 1, 2, and 3 the words, 
„the Secretary of the Interior shall wi a reasonable after the pas- 
sage of this act require said railroad companies to establish at;“ and insert 
“said railroad companies are hereby uired within three months from the 

e of this act to establish at or wi one-fourth of a mile of the boun- 


dary Kitts ot” 
In the 8th line of the same section strike out the word “the” and 


. “said;” and after the word “time,” in the same line, strike out provided 
for by the order of the Secretary." 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill as it would 
stand with these amendments, 

The bill as pro d to be amended was read. 

Mr. WHEE of Alabama. Unless some gentleman on the 
— ap desires to discuss the bill, I will move the previous 

uestion. 

s Mr. DINGLEY. I think we should have some explanation of 
the bill before that is done. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma Mr. FLYNN]. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, some days ago when the quos 
tionof the outrages committed in opening the Cherokee Strip 
was up for consideration I made a statement that by virtue of 
certain rules and certain things done by the present Interior 

Department, the orders of the last Administration had been re- 
versed, and that men claiming to be Indians, in the language 
of the gentleman from Ilinois, were allowed not only to take 
certain allotments upon which they had made improvements, 

but were allowed by this Administration to go to the railroads 
and there take up the lands upon which the railroads had made 
their stations, their side tracks, and improvements. That is veri- 
fied by the fact that the tary of the Interior now desires 
the e of this bill, compelling the railroad companies to 
build stations and side tracks at the town sites which he has des- 
ignated, after he authorized the so-called Indians to go in in ad- 
vance of the white settlers and monopolize and take up the lands 
which had for Ae been occupied by the railroad companies 
with their stations, side tracks, and depots. 

The Interior Department has gone farther than that. 
fuses to allow the 
tions—and there some of them have towns of two or three thou- 
sand people—to even obtain a post-office, although they are 3 or 
4 miles from the town sites located by the Government. In other 
words, the attitude of the Interior Department is this: You peo- 
ple must go to our townsites. We have allowed the Indians to 
steal the townsites, and we intend, now that you have settled 

there, to cut you off from having a post-office. We to 
compel you to go to our town sites and patronize them. 


It re- 


people who have located at the railroad sta- 


In reference to the merits of this bill, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
say this: The people who have located Government town sites 
are entitled to recognition, and ought to have some facilities to 
do their business; but I object to this plan, which has been in- 
augurated by the Interior Dopaptment to ‘hog” the railroad, 
or rather compel the railroads to build stations at their towns, 
and deprive the settlers now living at the railroad towns of the 
benefits of a post-office to transact their business. I can not well 
object to the p ə of this bill, E it is a measure that 
should be amended in all justice and equity; but I do say that I 
must reproach the Interior Department for trying to compel one 
thing in one . another at another place. To compel the 
railroads to build stations at their town sites is right. But I 
Bay, on the other hand, that to work in connection with the Post- 
Office Department and get them to hold up the establishment of 
post-offices at the other towns is wrong. 

If there is to be town-site fights there, if these people inter- 
ested in this subject are to be placed in that attitude, the time 
is coming, I regret to say, when I believe that this country will 
have its attention attracted to that question, because this mat- 
tor does not rest now with the Interior Department; if deaths 
occur there by virtue of these opposing towns each and every 
murder, because they will be nothing less, must be laid at the 
doors of the Interior Department. 

They have laid the foundation for these troubles out there by 
authorizing the stealing, for itis nothing more or less, on the 
p of these so-called Indians, of points that always have been 

own as railroad stations, where all trains have stopped, and 
have allowed men to go in there against the protest of the chief 
of the Cherokee Nation, who wired me yesterday that certain 
ones allowed allotments did not belong to the Cherokee Na- 
tion. They have allowed men to go and take these railroad sta- 
tions. Now, the Interior Department has located other towns, 
and it is because of that this legislation is insisted on here. Itis 
an effort on the part of the Interior Department to getout of and 
E up the investigation which I have asked for at the hands 

Tess. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the 
3 from Oklahoma, I desire to say that the law opening 

Cherokee Strip authorized certain allotments, I think sev- 
enty-one in number, to Indians, each allotment containing 80 
acres. 

The evidence before the committee seemed to be pretty clear 
that certain parties made contracts with.the Indians Sahasa 
all or nearly all of these allotments and then arranged with the 
Indians, [ presume before the transactions were made, to have 
the allotments located as near as possible to the railroad depots. 
The controversy between the Interior 8 and the rail - 
road seems to be practically limited to the town of Enid. At 
that place the Indian allotments were selected so near the depot 
as to take up the ground, and it therefore became impossible for 
the Interior Department to establish a town site at that place. 

The Secretary of the Interior therefore laid out the town site 
at what appears to be the most practicable locality for that pur- 


pose. 

The evidence before the committee, I think, clearly establishes 

the fact that the Indian allotments which were located at Old 
Enid depot were owned by men who either controlled the rail- 
npag or who had a controlling infiuence with the railroad offi- 
cials. 
The newspapers inform us that Mr. Dunlap, who, I believe, is 
a railroad superintendent, announced that the railroad trains 
would not stop atthe town site of Enid, and said if the Post- 
Office 8 ay sericea’ established a post-office there they would put 
up a- catch to take the mail and go through at the usual speed, 
and immediately after making the statement a number of lots 
were sold at the old town. 

It is charged that this order by Superintendent Dunlap was 
made for the purpose of selling lots, and to give the people to un- 
derstand that the old town would be favored by the railroad, and 
that the town site established by the Secretary of the Interior 
would not have railroad facilities. 

The town site of Enid, established by the Interior Depart- 
ment, now hasa population of fully 4,000 people, and yet the rail - 
road company refuses to give them any railroad facilities. 

It refuses to take on passengers or to stop and put them off. 
It refuses to either receive or deliver freight, and our infor- 
mation is that the trains pass through the town at the usual 
speed. 

Phe Government having established these town sites and peo- 
le having located and become citizens of these towns, it would 
be an act of the grossest injustice on the tof the Government 
to allow a railroad, theright of way of which was granted by act 
of Congress, to refuse to establish depots at such town sites and 
give the people facilities similar to those which are exacted from 
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railroads by the State laws of many of our States. When Con- 
4 granted the right of way in this case the law provided 
t— 


Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter, or repeal this act. 

We 5 by this bill to require of this railroad the 
same consideration for the people of the Territory which would 
be required from them by State laws if the railroad was located 
in a State. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the railroad 
company has had stations, depots, and sidetracks for two or 
three years built at the very places where this change is pro- 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is true that they have; but 
the charge is that the railroad people, or people in close con- 
nection with the railroad, bought up the Indian allotments and 
hud them located close up to t 
sible for the Secretary of the Interior to comply with the 
and establish a town site at these points. He was therefore 
compelled to select some other locality. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Under this bill, if there should 
be established in the Indian Territory, or in any other Terri- 
tory, a site for a town the railroad company could be compelled 
to erect a station there whether there were any people in the 
town or not. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Neither the Interior Depart- 
ment nor anyone else can establish town sites now; they are al- 
ready established. They were established pursuant to a law of 
the last Congress, which ned the Cherokee Strip. 

Mr. 5 3 But = 8 4 — not 518 
sary to have anybody na town in order to have a depo 
established there by the ies Teid company. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. But every town at the town 
sites established by the Secretary of the Interior does in fact 
have a good number of inhabitants, and the one at which the 
railroad refuses to establish a depot has 4,000 people. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I know; but the mere fact of es- 
tablishing a town site would require the railroad, under this 
bill, to build a station there. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. This bill does not require any- 
thing in the future. It simply requires depots to be built at 
town sites already established, and as I stated, there is no law 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to establish any 
other town sites. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It does not say so. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, it does; it says “ town sites 
established.” Tt does not say to be established.” 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Itsays “ all town sites established 
on said road by authority y 

Mr. WHEELER of Atena But it does not say town sites 
to be established,“ and there is no authority by which they can 
be established in the future. Ifa law should be enacted direct - 
ing other ponus lands to be opened for entry and authorizing the 
location of town sites, I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
er WILLIAM A. STONE], would not insist that railroads hold- 

g their right of way by a gift from the Government should be 
authorized to refuse to establish a depot and refuse to stop their 
trains at town sites located and established by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But the provision is not con- 
fined to town sites already established. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It says so. 
established.” 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But that language might in- 
clude town sites hereafter established. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, to carry out your view, 
it would read“ town sites now established.” 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, That is necessary, becauseif the 
Interior Department should hereafter establish a town site, the 
railroad company would be required, if this bill were a law, to 
locate stations there whether there were any people or not. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman tell me of 
TRA authorit; by which the Interior Department can now estab- 
lish a town site’ 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Hasthe committee any information 
as to whether the grades are such that depots and side tracks 
could be built where this bill requires? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The committee investigated 
that with great care, and they found there was no serious diffi- 
culty about the grades or the cuts. The reports that we have 
show a cut of some 5 feet, which railroad men say would not be, 
unfavorable for cepos pu es. I have in my handan affidavit 
on this point, which is as follows: 


It says town sites 


take charge of laying out 
the town site of Enid, Okla.; that a plat of the said town site 


e depots,so that it was not p pan 


of Enid was duly made after the same had been pr ly surveyed; that I 
am well acquainted with and know where the route of the Rock Island Rail- 
road passes through said town site of Enid; that at no point in the southern 
half of said town site does the cut exceed 5 feet and that at the southern 
bo it is nearly at grade; that at the northern boundary, and fora 
distance of about 1, fest, the cut is not more than 6 feet, so that the loca- 
tion for a depot and yard is much better at the southern boundary than at 
be gob oneness pl erga as canadian expense 
of construction is concerned. 
MORRIS BIEN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th of October, 1893. 
[sean] WM. H. DE LACY, Notary Publie. 


I think that the railroad people and also tħe citizens prefer 
to have the depot in thesouthern part of thetown. The ground 
is better and it would place the depot between 3and 4 miles from 
the old station. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the railroad com- 
y complained that they would be unable to do this, or at least 
that it would cost them thirty or forty thousand dollars to build 
depots and side tracks at the town which this billis supposed to 
be in the interest of? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. They did say thatit would cost 
them that much to build depots and switches at that place, and 
when I asked them why it would cost so much they said it was 
because, for a town of that size, the business would be so large 
that they would have to make four tracks; whereupon I said: 
Ik you admit that the business would be so large as to require 
four tracks, certainly you can not object to establishing one.” 

r. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the new town is 
located in a draw? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No; I think the location is the 
best that could be selected under the circumstances. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas, Are you sure about that? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We had the maps before us and 
the engineers appeared before the committee, and we gave the 
ae the fullest investigation possible. 

r. CURTIS of Kansas. Have you ip Pe aaa to letting 
this bill go over until to-morrow or next day? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I think it is al- 
most criminal for Congress to stand here and allow 4,000 pees 
to be deprived of the A iad yy of having their freight deliv- 
ort and ordinary railroad facilities given to people by rail- 
ro 


8. 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Then your committee must have 
been criminal in delaying this matter so long. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is possible we were derelict 
in our duty, but quite a number of the members of this House 
informed us that the bill as it stood did the railroads great in- 
justice, and asked the committee to give the railroads a hearing 

fore acting on the bill. I believe my friend from Kansas was 
one of those who made this request. Any delay that has oc- 
curred was caused by the desire on the part of the committee to 
extend to members of this House and their railroad friends every 
courtesy possible, and we had a great desire to see that no in- 
justice was done to the railroads. I will say to the gentleman 
that I introduced this bill in less than an hour after I re- 
eeived the first intimation of the refusal of the railroad to 
stop their trains at the town of Edin, and the first day after the 
introduction of the bill that there was a quorum of the commit- 
tee in the city of Washington I reported the bill to the House. 
The gentleman will see that but four days intervened from the 
introduction of the bill to the date of the report. 

I should have asked for its immediate consideration had it not 
been that we were almost overwhelmed with requests of mem- 
bers to give ahearing to the railroads. The committee complied 
with these appeals and gave the railroads every hearing that 
they desired; with the understanding that the committee would 
propose any amendment which the railroad desired, and it would 
not do injustice to the people. The eommittee completed the 
work less than an hour ago, and we are here now, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition from the gentleman from Kansas and the 
iors rom Pennsylvania, asking the House to consider the 

I do not think the Committee on Territories has been guilty of 
any very serious delay or neglect. 

Mr. TURNER. ill the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TURNER. In what way is the Interior Department re- 
sponsible for the location of these allotments? Are they not 
made by the law—not by the Interior Department? : 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Ves, sir; the law enacted by the 
last 5 uired the establishment of these town sites. 

Mr. A. STONE. Will the gentleman consent to 
an amendment inser the word ‘‘already” after the word 
sites“ in the eighth line of the first section. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not think thatis operon ii 
oe = not sure that it will be grammatical at that place 

e 
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Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It will not hurt the bill at all. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Let me examine the bill so that 
I may see how the amendment will read. 

i Mr. BRETZ. That amendment will simply carry out your 
dea. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (after examining the bill). I 
have no serious objection to the amendment; it would not inter- 
fere with the — 5 8 we now have in view. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. NE. Let it be understood; then, that 
the word ‘‘ already” is to be added after the word ‘‘sites” in the 
eighth line. 

r. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not compel the rail- 
road companies to stop their trains at the Government town 
sites. It provides that the railroad ooro panies over the right of 
way granted by the United States shall be required to estab- 
lish and maintain passenger stations and freight depots at all 
town sites established in said Territories on the line of said rail- 
roads by authority of the Interior Department.” 

Now, I wish to say I want those people to have railroad facil- 
ities; let that be understood; I want the trains to stop. But the 
point I made was this, that the Interior Department desires Con- 
gress to legislate to compel railroads to favor certain town sites, 
while on the other hand that Department is using all the power 
at its command to prevent the Post-Office Department from es- 
tablishing post-offices at railroad town sites. All I ask is a fair 
deal for both interests, and let the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” work 
out the problem. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We gave the parties ininterest 
a very full hearing. We never heard that the Interior Depart- 
ment was interfering with the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. FLYNN. I wish to say in justice to the committee that 
I visited the chairman of the committee and he kindly consented 
to hear from all these people. Then my requestsceased. I feel 
that I owe it to the committee in justice and fairness to state 
that I believe they have heard all sides concerned in this matter: 
and I have no desire to antagonize the action of the committee. 
My only purpose is to call attention to the unfairness which is 
being exercised by the Interior Department. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. What has the Interior Department 
to do with the Post-Office Department? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Nothing at all. 

Mr. FLYNN. Will the gentleman from Alabama consent to 
amend the bill so as to compel the trains to 8 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have ag to yield to the 

ntleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the House will give me attentionI think 
I can explain this matter in a moment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wish you would; I would like to 
understand it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Several years ago Congress authorized the 
creation of a commission consisting of three persons appointed 
by the President of the United States to treat with the Cherokee 

ation for the cession of what is known as the Cherokee Outlet 
to the United States for settlement by actual settlers. That 
commission performed its duties and reported to Congress an 
agreement entered into with the Cherokee Nation by the com- 
mission acting on behalf of the United States. 

Congress, when that agreement was submitted, amended it in 
several particulars. One of the portions of the original cession 
which was slightly amended by Congress had reference to the 
rights of about seventy so-called Cherokee Indians—or white 
men, practically, who c ed to be Cherokee Indians—who had 
settled upon a portion of the Outlet, without authority of course, 
because the Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
as to that Outlet no person had any right under the law to settle 
upon it or to take ownership of land in it. 

But these seventy persons had done so, either by mistake or 
designedly; and these commissioners, having due regard to the 
condition of these settlers and desiring to protect them in their 
ct fr provided in the agreement that those seventy Indians 
might each take 80 acres of land inside the Outlet. It was 
understood, perhaps, at the time that they were to take the lands 
which they had improved and settled upon; and the Interior De- 
partment Fit age as to heads of families that they should do 
this. But those lands, it seems, were not quite sufficient to 
meet the necessities of the case, as the children of these heads 
of families were also entitled to take 80 acres of land each. 

The law officer of the Department held that as to the children, 
which constituted a part of the seventy individuals to whom I 
have already referred, they were entitled to take lands where- 
ever they chose in this Cherokee Outlet. They chose what they 
supposed were the best lands in the Torny; that is, whatthey 
considered the most valuable lands, adjoining the depots and 


stations of the railroad companies, the Santa Fe line, the Rock 
{sland road, and other com 
These persons who took the 


es operating in the 5 
ds adjoining the depots and - 


road stations expected to get valuable lands for town-site pur- 
poses rather than for farming purposes. 

The Interior Department, while required by the law and the 
decisions of the law officers of the Department to allow these 
members of the family to take lands wherever they pleased in the 
Territory—I say while they were so required by the decision of 
the law officer of the Department, allowing then to take the 
lands wherever they chose—the 8 endeavored at the 
same time to do justice to the actual settlers who came in af ter- 
ward, because the allotments to Indians were made before the 
first day of the opening was fixed. They took these, as I have 
said, near the pro town sites, near the stations of the rail- 
roads; but the Interior Department having been required also 
by law to establish town sites, where land offices were to be lo- 
cated, and which were to become eventually the county seats of 
the different counties when the Territorial organization was com- 
pleted, removed along the line of the railroad from where the 
prospective or future town site was established by the Govern- 
ment to another place than that where the depots or railroad 
stations were established. 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? Is 
not one of the town sites, at which a depot is sought to be estab- 
lished, at the present time a land office? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis. Theland offices that were established 
in every case were established at the places where the Interior 
Department fixed the town site, and not where the railroad sta- 
tion was established, and, as I have just said, this was done to de- 
feat the object of the speculators who first made their appear- 
ance before the commission and afterwards before Congress to 
get in this bill the exclusive right, before anybody else was per- 
mitted to go into the Territory to make a selection, and the In- 
terior Department, in order to do full justice to the actual settlers, 
found it necessary to remove the town sites from 1 to 3 miles 
distantfrom the points where the railroads had established their 
stations, for the reason I have just stated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Iyield two minutes more to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen, was do- 
ing no injustice whatever to anyone. No one was injured except 
the speculators, because there was no town established around 
these stations, nothing but the railroad station and depot. It 
was an easy matter for the railroad company to transfer its de- 
pot or station to the new town site, easier than for the town 
site to be transferred to the railroad station, because if must 
be remembered that in some cases these towns had grown to 
from three to five thousand population. Several thousands of 
persons in many instances have located at these points; and yet, 
notwithstanding that fact, the railroad companies positively re- 
fuse up to this time to offer depot facilities or to take on or put 
off the mails at these Pace. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have but two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Ihope the gentleman's time will be 
extended, because this is an important matter. 

Mr. BRYAN. This bill provides that the companies shall es- 
tablish passenger stations, freight depots, and other accommo- 
dations necessary for receiving and discharging passengers and 
freight at such points; and further provides that upon failure of 
said companies to establish such stations and depots within the 
time provided for by the order of the Secretary, etc. 

Do we understand that to mean that the Secretary has any right 
to prescribe what kind of station or depot the railroad companies 
shall provide? 

Mr. KRIBBS. That has been stricken out. 

a ee GER. That, I understand, has been removed from 
the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Everything about the Secretary 
of the Interior has been eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, if the members will turn to page 1919 
of the RECORD of this session they will find the decision by At- 
torney-General Hall, of the Land Office, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which laid down the law for his guidance 
and. on which he acted in allowing the Indians, members of these 
families, to locate their lands wherever they chose in the Ter- 
ritory. 

Me CURTIS of Kansas. What is the date of that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May 10, 1893. That was the authority on 
which the Secretary acted when compelled by the law, not by 
his own wish, to allow these Indian speculators to take posses- 
sion of the best lands in the Territory. The only way now to do 
justice to the actual settlers is to do, as the Secretary did, put 
the town sites elsewhere, and require, as this bill does, these 
railroad companies to furnish depot facilities at such town sites. 
It seems strange that we should hesitate a moment to adopt 
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stringent measures to require the railroad companies to furnish 
necessary facilities at the town sites established bylaw; but such 
seems to be the case. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand the roads were au- 
thorized and constructed before this bill was brought in here? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And the town sites or the lands ad- 
jacent to the railway stations, established under the law, were 
taken by the Indians or their families, and they located on land 
adjacent to the stations of the railway companies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Stations heretofore existing. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Heretofore existing, and existing 
atthe time that the Outlet was opened. Now, that being done 
under law, as the gentleman claims, and the location of town 
sites also being under law, the Secretary of the Interior located 
town sites from two to three miles from the stations as they 
were legally located before the Outlet was thrown open, so that 
you have a station located at the time the Outlet was thrown 
open, or a number of stations, located at certain points; and then 
by the new order, town sites are located two or three miles 
away, so that if this bill passes you compel the railway company 
in conflict to locate stations two or three miles from the 
stations as they were 3 legally located. 

17 755 WHEELER of bama. Three and three-quarters 
miles. 

Mr. PICKLER. Every two or three miles. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. While I do not know anything 
about these railroads, and do not even know their names, it 
seems to me that in thisconflict the railroad company, withadue 
regard to its business, must locate its stations and maintain them 
where the business may demand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ould not you suppose that the business 
demanded it in a town of 4,000 inhabitants? 

Mr. CANNON ofIllinois. Ishould think so, and Ishould think 
any railroad company, for its own interests, would locate a sta- 
tion there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Where there is a post-office and a United 
States land-office, but where the company up to this time has re- 
fused to atop 5 trains or to build a station! 

Mr. CANNONof Illinois. It looks tome very much as though 
two sets of speculators are proceeding, both under the law, to 
profit at the expense of the railway company, without reference 
to the public service. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The railway companies have 
bought these allotments and sold out the lots. They have made 
their money and accomplished all they want in the speculation, 
and now they stop fighting. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What I think is just is, that those persons 
who took locations under the law and came in upon an equality 
with all the eople who entered there, ought to be first regarded, 
and that their rights ought to be protected, as against the rights 
of those who secured special and exclusive privileges. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That is to say, the owners of town 
lots at a certain set of stations that were located before the Out- 
let was thrown open have different interests from the owners of 
town lots two or three miles distant. It is perfectly patent that 
you can not maintain stations every two or three miles; so that 
this whole thing is to be fought out between the town-lot specu- 
lators, without regard to the business of the country, at the ex- 
pense of the railway company. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is to be fought out with regard to the 
business of the country and with regard to the actual bona fide 
settlers of the country. That is what this bill requires, that the 
business interests of the Territory should be regarded and not 
the interests of the speculators. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. 1 am a member of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and have looked into this bill somewhat, and know 
something about the conditions existing in that part of the Ter- 
ritory, having been over the ground. 

It is well known to gentlemen who have investigated this sub- 
ject that this is a contest between a lot of land-grabbers in the 
main; that the railroad corporations have gone into the land- 
grabbing business. There is no doubt of that. I think, how- 
ever, that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] is mis- 
taken in saying that the Interior Department is to blame for 
these conditions. 

The bill allowing allotments to these Indians was so amended 
in the Senate as to allow the agent of the Indians to locate this 
land Say miare inthe Territory. The bill, asit passed the House, 
origin: provided that these Indians should be limited to their 
8 lands that they lived upon, and adjoining lands; but 
the bill was amended in the Senate so as to allow the Indian agent 
to select land anywhere in the Territory. 

Mr. CORTIS of Kansas rose. 


eld five minutes to the gen- 


Mr. SIMPSON. I have only five minuies and can not yield to 
the gentleman. I say, therefore, that if the Interior Depart- 
ment has erred at all, it was through its agents in some way 
letting out the fact, or the news getting out in some way that 
the Government would locate their town sites or county-seat 
towns at these original points where the railroads had their sta- 
tions already established. Now, under the law allowing to the 
railroads the rightof way through the Territory, they are granted 
at each station, every 10 miles, a piece of land 300 feet wide and 
3,000 feet long, where their depots are located. 

Now, take the Indian allotments. That takes up nearly all the 
adjoining lands to the railroad depot grounds. It takes up the 

ance of the town; and therefore the railroads and the Indian 
allotments had all of it, and located nearly all the town; so the 
Government, in defense of the people, were compelled to move the 
townsites 2 miles south of the railroad stations. Now, the rail- 
roads refuse to put depots there, and facilities for the use of the 
people in their freight, mails, ete., and this bill is to compel the 
railroads to locate their stations at these Government townsites, 
county seats, and land offices. 

Now, then, there is an average of over 5,000 people in each one 
of those towns. I have here two very large petitions signed by 
the citizens of this town of Enid. Nearly all the citizens have 
signed the petition to have a railroad station located there. 

have a map and survey of the town, showing the grade, and 
showing it is possible to have the depot located on acrown where 
they will have a grade both ways in starting, and where it may 
be located at very limited expense to the railroad. 

This bill has been so amended that the railroads will not be 
required to put the depot at any special place, but they shall 
locate it within one-fourth of a mile of the limits of the town- 
site, thereby giving them liberty to locate it on either side and 
to select a good location. This is in the interest of and for the 
protection of the people on the public lands, including the town- 
sites. It is a bill to circumvent and overreach the land grab- 
bers who have been acting in collusion with the railroad corpora- 
tions in this case as they have all over the Western country; and 
is a bill that ought to pass without a single objection in this 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speake the essential point in the allot- 
ment to the Indians as it occurs to me has been overlooked in 
this debate. It is not true that the Interior Department located 
any towns at the present railroad stations before the Indian al- 
lotments were made. It may be true that the Secretary would 
have located them there if the Indians had not taken the lands 
adjacent under their allotment contract. The act and agree- 
ment, under which they took the allotment lands, authorized 
them to take them anywhere in the Strip. The actdeclares that 
the allotment shall be made by ” the Indians, not “‘ to” the In- 
dians by the Department. 

The word by ” was stricken out in the Senate, and the word 
to“ inserted. This, with other amendments, was disagreed to 
by the House and the bill went into conference. The Senate 
amendment was finally yielded, and the bill passed in the shape 
that I have stated, and can not be held to mean anything except 
a deliberate purpose to allow the right of selection by the allot- 
tees 


So, I think the Department properly construed the act to mean 
that the Indians should be allowed to take their allotments, 
which they had contracted for, wherever they wanted them. 

After the Indians had selected their lands adjacent to the pro- 
posed railroad stations the Department, to prevent a monopoly 
of the townsites by the railroads and Indians, located the Gov- 
ernment towns where they are now located. 

There was never any location of townsites by the Secretary 
at the stations near where the Indians made the selections. The 
simple question involved in this bill is whether Congress will 
require the railroads running through the Strip to furnish ac- 
commodutions for freight and passengers at the towns established 
regularly and by authority of law. I think the bill should be 
passed promptly. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is understood that this bill 
comes 5 

The SPEAKER. When the morning hour is called again this 
bill will be in order. á 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, on examining the report of my re- 
marks upon the Geary bill in the RECORD as published this 
morning I find that I have inadvertently made a mistake of the 
personnel of the Supreme Court at the time the Scott law was 
sustained, and at the time that the recent decision was rendered. 
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I spoke of the personnel as substantially the same in both in- | amendment a by the gentleman-from Tennessee, and I 


stances, not remembering at the moment that the Scott law was 
sus some three or four yearsago. I have corrected the 
matter in the RECORD, so that in the subsequent publication it 
will be correct. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. S. er, I move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2650. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARTHOLDT, tor two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. TYLER, for ten days, on account of important business. 


PRINTING BILL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
4 House on the state of the Union, Mr. DOĊĠKERY in the 


c 4 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. The Clerk will report the title of the 
pending bill. 

The k read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2650) to provide for public printing and the distribution of 
public documents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when the 
committee rose on yesterday there were three amendments pro- 
posed to the pending section in relation to the number of Con- 
GRESSIONAL RDS to be furnished—one by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. COOPER], one by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. PICKLER], and another by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SMITH]. I have conferred with those gentlemen and 
I think we have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion. At any 
rate, recognizing the fact that there is a reasonable and just de- 
mand foran increased number of this publication, more particu- 
larly during this extra session, I have evolved out of the three 

pal eg pg an amendment which I send to the desk, and which 
pa those gentlemen to accept as a substitute for theirs, in 
order that we may get along with this bill. 

I will state that my amendment embraces the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana, making a permanent increase of 
8 copies in the number of the RECORDS furnished to members, 
and provides that those 8 copies shall go to public libraries desig- 
nee by Members and Delegates. In addition to that, it also 
increases the number to 14 hg ce during this extra session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 76, line 292, as follows: 

“Strike out ‘twenty-two’ and insert ‘thirty; of which number 8 copies 
shall be sent, one each, to such public or school library as shall be desig- 
nated for this purpose by each Representative and Delegate in Congress. 
addition to this number, 14 copies of the RECORD of the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Fifty- Congress shall be furnished to each Representative 
and Delegate. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment, the 
amendment to the amendment, and the substitute will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, before that is acted 
upon I wish to say that the amendment ena gered by myself on 
yesterday, which provided for increasing the number of Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORDS assigned to each member from 22 to 50, 
I believed then and believe now was nothing but just and reason- 


able, and necessary to meet the demands of the peor The 
CONGRESSIONAL NOE contains all the proceedings of Con- 


, and there is a growing desire on the part of the people of 

country to keep themselves abreast with the times and to 
know what their representatives in both branches of Congress 
are doing and what legislation isbeing enacted. ‘There is no bet- 
ter medium through which this information can be furnished to 
the people than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDitself, and I believe 
it would be eminently proper, and for the interests of the people, 
if we could have the KAA — increased not to 50, but to 100 for 
every member of this House. 

Weare all of us called upon for more copies of the RECORD 
than we can possibly furnish; but, sir, as I have never been in- 
clined to obstruct business in Congress since I have had the 
honor to be a member, as I have never yet sympathized with 
those who do captiously obstruct the business of legislation, and 
as I hope that by taking the action which I am about to take I 
shall furnish a good example to another branch of Congress, 
wrestling over a question upon which they seem to be e to 


agree, and further, as I am bolora, Berde, and always, if I can not. 
of wili 


get all I want to take part of what I want, I racdept the 


hope it will be adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN . Without objection the amendment to the 


amendment and the substitute will be regarded as withdrawn. 

There was no sp trea 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
ask the gentleman what is the number provided in the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will state to the gentle- 
man that it will give each of us 44 copies of the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment for the information of the Committee. 

The amendment was in A 

Mr. WILSON of Washington: Mr.Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, I ask the gentleman 
to let us Ao ahead. We have only thirty minutes to devote to 
this bill this morning. 

Mr. WILSON of Washiagton. I donot think these RECORDS 
ought to go to the libraries. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, you need not send 
them there. ae 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is all right. 

The amendment of Mr. RICHARDSON was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Vice-President and each Senator, 44 copies; and to the Secretary 
and t-of-Arms of the Senate, each 25 copies; to each Representa- 


tive and Delegate, 22 conien, and to Clerk and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Ho each 25 copies; to be supplied a ee ee ublished, or in the 
und only in half R 


re and permanent form, or part in each 
form, as each may elect.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows:* 

Line 292, strike out Sergeant-at-Arms and insert Doorkeeper, for the 
use of the House.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the libr f 
o 9 — raean eight Executive Departments, and to the Naval 

To the Soldiers’ Home, and to each of the national homes for disabled 
volunteer soldiers, one copy of the daily. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
Amend line 321, after the word ‘‘observatory,” 
Institution and the United States National Muse 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
that paragraph in line 323 by inserting, after the word “ sol- 
diers,” the words and to each State Home.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to that, 

Mr. BRODERICK. I move to amend by inserting in line 323, 
after soldiers,“ the words“ Homes established for either Fed- 
eral or Confederate suldiers.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand that that is 
substantially the same as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. It is; but I will withdraw my 
amendment in favor of that of the gentleman from Kansas, 

The amendment of Mr. BRODERICK was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Public Printer is authorized to furnish to subscribers the daily REC- 
ORD at $3 for the long and $i for the short session, or $1.50 per month, paya- 
ble in advance. The usual number of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall 
not be printed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to amend by add- 
ing to the paragraph just read the following: 

The daily and permanent RECORD shall bear the samo date, which shall be 
of the actual day's proceedings reported therein. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to know what the usual num- 
ber” means? I do not understand that technical term. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This provision means that 
the copies heretofore printed as the“ usual number,” being 1,734, 
shall not hereafter be published, because we provide in the terms 
of this bill for the whole distribution. 

The amendment of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee was agreed 


I offer the amendment 


y inserting Smithsonian 
um.“ 


to. s 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of War is hereby dirocted to ascertain what number of 
copies of the first five volumes of the Rebellion Record is required to com- 
plete sets of this series in the possession of libraries or persons supplied 
with subsequent volumes under exis provisions of law, whether such 
distribution has been through the War Department or otherwise; and the 
Public Printer is authorized ana directed. to n. tipo: uisition 

hasel 
ex ve 


f the Secretary of War, th Leach in . 
0 0 ry o ar, en Q: ‘olume r 75 
nis be ig UY the Secretary Ok War fa 


completing such sets. 
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Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I movetoamend by adding at the 
end of the paragraph just read, the following: 


And the Public Printer is further authorized and directed to furnish a 
complete set of the Rebellion Records to each Senator and Member of the 
present Congress notalready by law entitled to receive the same. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
upon that amendment. I do not think it is in order. ; 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Why not? It has been custom- 

, I understand, to give new members of Congress these Rec- 
vat That is all the amendment pro i 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to this Congress voting to itself the people's 
ney at the rate of $220 per member. Thatis what this reso- 
tion means. It will cost $220 per set to publish these Rebel- 
on Records. We propose to publish for our individual use 
ks to the amount of $220 per member, and place them in our 
personal libraries, 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. Not at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman, by the 
terms of his amendment, proposes to except members of Con- 

ress who are already entitled to receive these documents. But 
, did such members become entitled to this work? They 
acquired the right under a provision similar to this, inserted in 
an appropriation bill of the last Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] suspend for a moment? The Chair understood 
thegentleman tosubmita pointof order, Will he please state it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is substantially the same 
point which I made yesterday. Ido not think that a temporary 
provision of this kind ought to be inserted in a bill which pro- 
poses to make permanent provisions in regard to the publication 
of documents. The Chair overruled my point yesterday; and 
for that reason I have indulged in these remarks without await- 
ing the ruling of the Chair. 

eCHAIRMAN. The Chair is constrained to overrule the 
point of order again to-day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to say further, Mr. 
Chairman, that the lines relating to this publication, which hare 
just been read as a part of this bill, ought not to be there. This 
provision was enacted into law in the 8 of the last Con- 
gress; it is already on the statute book. It was included as part 
of the text of the original bill, and by oversight was not struck 
out when the bill was introduced in this Congress. It ought not 
to be in the bill because it is already the law. 

Mr. TURNER. When the gentleman spoke of an expense of 
$220 for these volumes, I presume he meant $220 per set. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I mean that each member 
who votes for this publication will vote himself $220 worth of 


books. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Ido not so understand the mat- 
ter at all. This provision is only to give these Records to those 
who are new members. We who have been in previous Con- 
gresses have already received our sets. Why not give similar 
sets to the new members? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. In order that we may know what the 
amendment is, I ask that it be read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say that during the last Congress there was inserted in an ap- 
propriation bill, without notice to members of Congress, and 
without their knowledge—there was inserted in the Senate and 
agreed to in conference, as I understand, a provision by which 
each member of the Fifty-second Congress was to receive this 
publication. It cost the Government of the United States $96,000 
to make this present to members of the last Congress. That 
provision was passed in this House without the knowledge, I 
venture to say, of fifteen men here. 

I did not know thatit was in the appropriation bill; and our 
Watch dog of the Treasury“ failed to notify this House that it 
was there. That action was taken at the first session of the last 
Congress. In the second session I undertook to repeal the pro- 
vision which had been adopted; I offered anamendmentto strike 
itout; but the proposition failed. I repeat thatduring the long 
session of the last Congress there was inserted in an appropria- 
tion bill, without one word of debate upon it in this House, a 
provision which made to us a present of these worksfor our per- 
sonal libraries. — 

Mr. BRETZ. I wish to say that my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] does great injustice to my colleague, Judge Hor- 
MAN, when he says that my colleague failed to e Bence House 
that we were vo $220 to each member. I distinctly recol- 
lect, and the RECORD will show the fact, that my colleague bit- 
a opposed that proposition, stating on the floor of the House 
ut that was just what we were doing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like my friend 


I make a point of order 


from Indiana to turn to that speech, if he can. The gentleman 


from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] may have objected to the amend- 
ment by number, but nobody knew what the number referred to. 
J know that a great many members of this House did not know 
that they were getting sucha present until after Congress had ad- 
journed for that long session. That provision, as I have stated. 
gave all the members of the Fifty-second Congress one copy of 
this publication at a cost of $220 for each member, or in the ag- 
gregate about $96,000. Now, this proposition comes here to 
give the new members, who were not members of the Fifty- 
second Congress, the same number. I do not know how many 
there are; but if there are a hundred new members here and in 
the Senate it will amount toa hundred times $220, or $22,000. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

fr, WILLIAM A, STONE was recognized. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment 
to ask the chairman of the committee a question or two? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. I wishto ask the chairman of the committee, 
if he has the information, how long it is calculated before the 
publication of the rebellion records will ba completed? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not give the exact 
date, but when this report was being prepared we called before 
us the gentleman in charge of that work, and he stated, as I re- 
member, that they could get through about 1895, if I remember 
correctly. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then these records will be completed at 
that time? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; the records will be 
completed, but each session of Congress can keep on having this 
additional punting done for the new members without limit. 

Mr. PICKLER. But while the work is running as a current 
volume the members here are, I think, entitled to receive them, 
or ought to receive them. So long as the volumes are being pub- 
lished why not let the members have them? When the workis 
completed, and the complete sets only could be furnished, that 
would be a different thing, and there would be no such argu- 
ment for distributing them among the members as now es 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But there are already 
about ninety volumes published, or the work will make that num- 
ber of volumes; and this proposition would simply be making 
ourselves a present of that publication. 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, well, as far as that is concerned, youcan 
consider it making ourselves a present of every document we 
get from the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; it is a very different 
case. Other documents are received for our constituents, but 
this propos is a direct present to each member of the House. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, they will go to the public libraries in 
each member's district in time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If they goto the libraries 
in the districts there is no uss in limiting it to one copy. The 
gentleman is mistaken in that, however. This proposition isfor 
the personal use of the members themselves. 

Mr. PICKLER. While I am not in favor of an indefinite con- 
tinuation of this, it does seem to me that as the work is to con- 
tinue only up to 1895 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. About that time. 

Mr. PICKLER (continuing). Well, about that time. I say if 
it is to continue no longer than that, it is not too much to let the 
members of Congress have a set of them. 

Mr. WILLIAM. A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, in the first place 
it may be said that there ought never to have been any records 
of the war of the rebellion published. On account of economy 
that may be entirely true. But inasmuch as aop haro been 
published, and have been given to members of Congress, it 
seems to me no more than fair and right to give to the new 
members the same privilege that we have h Therefore I 
have offered the amendment in good faith, believing that it 
would be simply complimentary to the new members to give 
them these records. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me I wish to ask him if we continue this donation or distribu- 
tion with the present Congress to every new member here, who 
was not a member of the last Congress, then the Fifty-fourth 
Congress will want to distribute the Recordsamongst new mem- 
bers of that body, and so on with the Fifty-fifth Congress, and 
indefinitely to the end of time. a 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, no. Because the publication will be 
completed after awhile. : 

Mr. SIMPSON. And where is a stop to be put to this kind 
of expenditure? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. ButI submit to the gentleman 
from Kansas that it is absolutely unbecoming to us who were 
members of the Fifty-second Congress to raise the limit on the 
members of the Fifty-third Congress. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Well, it become me, at all events, for I 
voted 1 that proposition. 
Mr. PICKLER. Will you take the books if they are given to 
9 


ou: 
g Mr. SIMPSON. Iwill take the books, because if I do not it 
it will not save the Government any expense. They will be 
printed anyway. But it is useless to found any argument on 
that. We can not put a stop to the extravagant expenditures of 
the people’s money here too soon. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But this does not benefit us. It 
isfor the people. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Perhaps not the individual Congressman, 


but some special friend is favored. At all events the people 


have n bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It seems to me that the gentle- 
man ought not to egn on the new members of this Congress. 

Mr. SIMPSON. e must beginsomewhere. The members 
of the Fifty-fourth Cougress will be told they ought not to begin 
on the new members of that Congress. 

Mr. HICKS. Well, do not begin on this book sayway 

Mr. SIMPSON (continuing). And the Fifty-fifth Congress will 
be told that they ought not to begin on the new membersof that 
body, and soon. Now, I am opposed to this kind of expendi- 
ture of the money of the ge le. 

Mr.. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let us begin by cutting off some 
other publications then, and not cut this one off. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to make an appeal 
to my friend who offered this amendment [Mr. WILLIAM A. 
STONE]. The printing of this document was authorized by a 
provision in an appropriation bill. It does not properly belon 
to this bill. Lask my friend to withdraw this amendment, an 
to offer it when we consider the appropriation bill. If it is to 
be done at all let it be done in the same way that it was hereto- 
fore ordered, and do not make this committee order it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I should be very glad to oblige 
my friend, but I can not do that. 

r. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
the learned chairman of the Committee on Printing [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee] is somewhat at fault in relation to the 
facts as to how this book was printed in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. I listened to that discussion with great care, because I 
was here when the original printing of this book was author- 
ized, and while I Was already in receipt of a copy, and had not a 

article of personal interest in the matter, I voted for it because 
believed it to be right. 

The additional copy which I received went to one of the Grand 
Army posts in my district, and I want to say there is no reason 
why every Grand Army post in the United States that wants a 
copy of this Rebellion Record should not now have it. 

The appeal which the learned chairman [Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee] now makes to my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WILLIAM A. STONE] to wait until we reach our regular appro- 
priation bill, isthe ordinary softsolder given to gentlemen who 
make such propositions. at willnot come until the judgment 
day, perhaps, if then; and if we have to wait until it comes from 
the gentleman’s committee asan original proposition with regard 
to the public printing, we will also have to wait perhaps beyond 
that, as we have to wait for everything else except that which 
suits the particular notion of this learned gentleman. 

Therefore, having voted in the last Congress to give the new 
members of the Fifty-second Congress each a copy of this book 
those of us who were here before having received it previously — 
I do not see any reason why we should not now give those who 
come in as new members of the Fifty-third Congress, each a copy 
of this book, in order that a large number of posts and the pub- 
lic libraries in the United States which have not the book may 
be supplied. . This is one of the most valuable publications the 
Government has ever made. A century from now it will be prac- 
tically invaluable and can not be purchased. It can not be re- 

rinted on account of its size. e have now the facilities to 

urnish the public libraries in the United States with copies, by 
giving each new member an additional copy. That will make 
Perhaps an hundred additional copies, which will go far toward 
supplying the deficit. For this reason I believe the amendment 
of my colleague [Mr. WILLIAM. A. STONE] should be adopted. 

I have not a particle of personal interest in the matter, any 
more than I had in the vote which I gave in the last Congress, 
because I was already sabia of my quota for distribution, and 
had received a copy for myself, which came under the original 


Aw. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it comes 
with exceedingly poor grace from those old members of this 
House, who hive heretofore been supplied with this work, to 
object to the new members receiving it. There is great demand 
for it all over the entire country. I have received numerous 
letters during the short time I have been here, making requests 


for copies of this work. Now, it seems to me very unjust, and 
very much after the fashion of the dog in the manger, that those 
gentlemen who have been al sept should say that the new 
members shall not receive copies of this Rebellion Record. I 
do not believe there is any justice or right in it, and I do not be- 
lieve the country will sanction or back up a sentiment so thor- 
oughly pe fae and hen tag down with selfishness as that 
kind of a sentiment necessarily is. 

The people of this country are entirely willing to approve the 
action of Congress whenever it is directed toward the dissemina- 
tion of information, and this is a work that is valuable, and is de- 
sired by the people of this country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. This copy is not for distribution. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand that; but I suppose a mem- 
ber receiving a copy of this work would have a right to turn it 
over to a library, where it would be accessible to hundreds of 
people. 

I have in my own State a great number of Grand Army posts, 
e Spidey received from these Grand Army posts requests for this 
work. 

Now, gentlemen; the Congress of this country can afford to be 
fair and just to the people of this Gaine : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. ill the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Do you not know that 
when this publication was made, in the Forty-seventh Congress 
that 26 copies were ordered to be sent to every Congression 
district, to designated libraries, and persons named by members 
of that Congress; so that 26 copies of this work must be going 
into your neighborhood? ( 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, we had no member of 
Congress at that time, with the exception of one Delegate, and 
there are a good many States now that were Territories at that 
time. At all events, this country will not suffer froma little ex- 
penditure of this kind; and I am tired of this grum, pious sort 
of economy, especially when it comes to disseminating informa- 
tion to the people of this coun and it is not fair, gentlemen, 
to the members who are unsupplied. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!”] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. r. Chairman, I am a new 
member of Congress, and therefore it does not come with bad 
grace for me to oppose this appropriation. I am very anxious 
to have these records. There are in the Rebellion War Records 
some things about those who are near and dear to me which 
would be of great value tome. I propose sometime to have that 
book, but I have not heretofore been rich enough to buy any set 
put within my reach. There are a great many things, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I want which I conceive I have no right to vote my- 
self out of the Treasury of the United States; and because the 
Fifty-second Congress took this action in this matter it is no ar- 
gument why we should commit the same error. 

If the Fifty-second Co voted a book to each of its mem- 
bers, not for purposes of distribution, not for purposes of dis- 
seminating useful information, as the last gentleman has said, 
but for the purpose of putting it upon the private library shelf 
of each member, then that Congress made a criminal legislative 
error; and I do not see it is any reason why we should fall into 
their footsteps and put ourselves in the same attitude. I raise 
no false cry of economy. Whenever it comes to a public purpose, 
I am in favor of the Government of the United States pong 
its hands into its pocket and pulling out the very last dollar nec- 
essary to subserve public purpose; but I am not in favor, here 
and now, of the body of economy, the body of the people, as we 
boast we are, putting ourselves upon record as expending money, 
not for public pur s, but for private purposes. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat has made my speech, but I desire to em- 
phasize it. I wish members to understand that this proposition 
is not to furnish libraries with this work, or to furnish Grand 
Army posts with the work, and not to put it into the hands of 
the people, but to put it in the hands of members of Congress; 
t‘ to each Senator and member of the present Congress not al- 
ready entitled to receive the same” is the language of the 
amendment. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we can not go 
so far as thatin this bill. We will load it down so that it will 
become absolutely necessary to defeat the entire measure if we 

ut provisions of this kind upon it. This must stop some time. 
We will always have some new members here, and the argument 
made in their behalf would make the publication perpetual. 

We must go slow now in the matter of appropriations. We 
hear from ths Treasury Department that there will be a defi- 
ciency of $50,000,000 during this fiscal year, and that the receipts 
of the Government are not equal to the expenditures from day 
today. We can not afford to follow the precedents of the Fifty- 
second Congress, nor of the Fifty-first Congress, in the matter of 
expenditures; but we must begin to make precedents now. I 
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have favored some slight increases here and there dur the 
consideration of this measure, but in every instance with the 
view of noring Hie people and suppl them with such infor- 
mation as can be gathered from public documents, through the 
media of public libraries. In every instance I have opposed 
such increases as were intended to put additional matter at the 

rsonal disposal of the members. . Chairman, this is a good 

ill, a reform bill, a bill to save money and to better serve the 
people. I hope we will not destroy it by putting this selfish, ex- 
travagant, and unnecess amendment upon it. 

Mr. McKAIG. Mr. Cha: as a member of the committee, 
I desire to call the attention of the gentleman to one fact. This 
bill is the result of the sitting of the special joint committee of both 
Houses authorized under concurrent resolution of February 9, 
1891, not only to systematize the printing of this Government, 
but also to cut down the expenditures. Now, as members of the 
House, we continually hear upon this floor criticism of the Com- 
mittee on Printing on account of the extravagance of measures 
that are reported from it. When this testimony was taken, for 
the purpose of producing a bill of such a character as to cut down 
the expenditures for the printingof the Government there were 
frequent examinations of experts upon this question, in this city 
during the three or four months the committee was in session, 
between the end of the Fifty-first Congress and the commence- 
ment of the Fifty-second. 

Now, the intention of this bill is to cut down the expense of 
printing, but if you lookinto it, you will find that you are gradu- 
ally loading up the bill to such an extent that it will be neces- 
sary, as has been stated here, to defeat it in order toavoid going 
beyond what has been done heretofore in the way of expendi- 
ture for printing. Our public printing now costs us $3,600,000. 
Of that e amount only $300,000 is expended under the au- 
thority of the printing committee of t body. The rest is 
done under permanent laws which have been put upon the stat- 
ute books, enabling the Departments to have this work done. 
You have added $45,000 to this bill already for an extraneous 
matter, a republication of the book on Diseases of the Horse. 

Now, you propose to put in a publication that will cost, ac- 
cording to the number of new members you have, not less than 
$25,000 or $30,000, or perhaps $50,000. Soyousee thatthe very ob- 
jectaimed at by this vestigation, thoad tion ofa better method 
of systematizing the work and the cutting down of expenses 
is likely to be entirely defeated. Now,I appeal to members of 
the House, if it was necessary two or three years ago to author- 
ize a committee to sit between Congresses in order to mark out 
forms bywhich the cost of public printing could be reduced- if that 
was necessary at that time when the Treasury was full, how much 
more necessary isit now with your Treasury virtually empty! 

Are we to go before the country with the record of having 
brought in a bill for the pu of reducing the cost of printing, 
yet having d that bill in such form as to carry the cost be- 
yo what it was three or four years ago? Do gentlemen, by 

oading down the bill in this way, want to make it necessary for 
us to 
ter that does not belong to this bill at all. If you want this prop- 
osition considered, why not introduce a resolution and letit come 
before the House on its merits, instead of thrusting it into this 
ma and making it the instrument for consigning the bill to its 

eath? 
; = BELTZHOOVER. Will you vote in favor of such a reso- 
ution? 

Mr. McKAIG. No, sir; I will not. I voted against it before. 

ue „5 Will your committee vote favorably 
upon it 

Mur. McKAIG. I will not. 

Mr. BELTZHOO VER. And your chairman will not? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Such a matter would not 
come to our committee; it would go to the Committee on A ppro- 
priations. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I understand that, butif we introduce 
a resolution and send it to your committee, will you report it 
favorably? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will never vote to give 
this to members of Congress. I will say that. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. WILLIAM 
15 ToN; the Chairman announced that the noes seemed to 

ave it. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Iask for a division. 

The committee divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon this question the ayesare 48 and the 
noes are 57, The amendment is rejected. 

A MEMBER. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BAKER] makes the point of no quorum. The hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived 


171 


Wit? This amendment relates to a new matter, a mat- 


XXV 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (interposing). Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a parliamentary ingu Did not the Chair an- 
nounce that that amendment was lost 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did, but the gentleman from 
New Hampshire made the point of no quorum and the Chair 
heard him while making the announcement. The hour set for 
the special order haying arrived, the committee will rise. 

The committee ačcordingly rose; and Mr. O'NEIL of Massa- 
chusetts having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
DOCKERY, from the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, reported that they had had under consideration a bill 
(H. R. 2650) to provide for public printing and binding and the 
. of public documents and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MUTCHLER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts). 
The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Thursday, October 19, 1893, at 2 o’clock p. m., be fixed as the 


time for paying appropriate honor to the memory of Hon. William Mutchler, 
latea 8 m the State of Pennsylvania. . 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions that I send 
to the desk. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of thedeath of Hon. William Mutchler, late a Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania, and tender to his family assurances of sympathy in 
their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended that 9 
may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of our deceased colleague 
to his eminent public and private virtues, and great public services. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 1 to the Senate, and, 
as a further mark of respect, that upon the conclusion of these ceremonies 
the House shall adjourn. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, William Mutchler, a Represent- 
ative in Congress from the Eighth district of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing several terms, departed this life at his residence in the borough 
of Easton, Pa., on the 23d day of June last at fifteen minutes be- 
fore 3 o’clock a.m. Soon after our N here in August 
I made formal announcement of the fact to the House, stating 
that at some future date his colleagues would ask the House to 
lay aside its public duties and set apart a day, that fitting tribute 
might be paid to the memory of our lamented brother. 

In asking the House at this time to suspend its usual delibera- 
tions for this purpose, we but observe a very praiseworthy cus- 
tom that has obtained in both Houses of Congress from the for- 
mation of our Government. Nor do we ask it as a mere formal 
ceremony, but to testify our appreciation of a faithful member 
of this body and our admiration for an esteemed colleague. To 
me it is a painful duty, characterized by grief for a long cher- 
ished friend. Of all the tributes of the human heart, of all the 
sentiments and feelings incident to human nature, there is, Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps none so ennobling in their character, so re- 
fining in their influence, and so elevating in their tendencies, as 
that feeling of reverence for the loved one dead. Who can de- 

ict the anguish of the heart-stricken widow left to mourn the 

oss of her devoted companion through life, or the heavy-laden 
sorrow of the affectionate child for the devoted father. eare 
so constituted that, in the attachments men form for each other 
in their associations through life, the separation by death awak- 
ens the noblest impulse of our heart and arouses the keenest 
pang of sorrow. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that such sentiments as these prompt 
the members of this House to participate in and witness these 
memorial exercises to our departed colleague, for I may say no 
higher evidence of the esteem in which he washeldcan be found 
than the many sincere expressions of regret made by members 
over his death: and the fact that the most prominent members 
of this House, and those who were most intimately uainted 
with Mr. Mutchler, made known their desire to testify their ad- 
miration and respect for the man by taking part in these cere- 
monies. 

William Mutchler was born December 21, 1831, at Chain Dam, 
Northampton County, Pa. He was the son of John and Mar- 
garet Mutchler, and one of seven sons. His father was a de- 
scendant of that sturdy German stock who imbued with love of 
our free institutions left their native land, took up their abode 
in our young Republic, and contributed so much to its devel- 
opment and marvelous growth. Mr. Mutchler’s father settled 
many years ago moving from the State of New Jersey, in North- 
ampton County, Pa., engaging inthe businessof afarmer. He 
died when the subject of our sketch was only 7 vears of age, and 
young Mutchler was thus early in life compelled to assist in sup- 

orting the family. He did not have any of the usual advan- 
es of life in the way of enjoying facilities for education, but 
in his younger years he manifested those sturdy traits of char- 
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acter, of self-reliance, industry, and perseverance, which so 
strongly characterized his career as a man, 

Later, . the industry of himself and his brothers, 
William was ena to acquire facilities for a better education, 
and for several years, though at considerable inconvenience, he 
was enabled to attend the famous academy of Dr. Vandever in 
Easton, and later in life began the study of law in the office of 
his brother, H. M. Mutchler, esq. Although not favored with 
the means or facilities of obtaining an extensive education dur- 
ing his 3 zs Mr. Mutchler became and was quite an 
accomplished scholar. He was a close student, a t reader, 
and was thoroughly well informed upon all branches of litera- 
ture. He was familiar with all the works of the t authors, 
with history, poetry, arts and sciences, as well as the Scriptures. 
He was particularly well versed in the sacred writings, and it 
afforded him great pleasure to discuss and discourse upon the 
Poo of the Testament, both old and new, their origin and 

tory. 

Whilst reading law he was made deputy sheriff of his county, 
and served in that capacity for several years; and was married 
to Miss Louisa Cope, daughter of then sheriff of 
said county, to whom was born six children, all of whom are dead 
save one—Howard—who is the worthy successor of his father in 
this body. In 1860 Mr. Mutchler was elected by the le of 
his county to the office of eee and reélected to the 
same office, serving from 1860 to 1866, and it was in these posi- 
tions that he acquired that practical education which so well 
equipped bim, and which he found of so much value afterwards 
in the practice of his profession. He also held the office of as- 
sistant assessor of internal revenue from 1867 to 1869, and was 
chairman of the Democratic State committee of Pennsylvania 
for the years 1869 and 1870, in which ition he displayed ex- 
traordinary executive ability and qualities of leadership. 

Mr. Mutchler was, as we all know,a man of splendid physique 
and appearance, one that would attract attention in any assem- 
bly, and clearly indicated the strength of character, the gener- 

ty of heart, and power of intellect that characterized him. It 
Was apparent at once that he was a man destined to be and to be- 
come prominent among his fellow-men. He enjoyed the un- 
bounded confidence and respect of his people, as wasdemonstrated 
by his re elections by handsome majorities, and the fact 

tin own county he never had opposition for a nomination, 
and this was the secret of his long-continued power with his fel- 
9 or he brought to th practice of his profession a zeal 

a lawyer he broug e 0 on n 

and fidelity that made his clients’ cause his own. Honorable 
and honest in all his dealings with court and client, he enjoyed 
the respect of all, and the elequent and sincere tribute of the 
bench and bar of county at the time of his death is the high- 
est testimonial of his standing with them. He was of sound 
udgment, studious and gery par ins, Tog seek the right, and un- 
ing in his efforts to sustainit. He was first elected to this 
House as a member of the Forty-fourth Congress, in which he 
served with distinction and ability. He was also a member of 
the Forty-seventh, Forty-cighth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and 
Fifty-third Co: and his associates here can and will cheer- 
fony testify, that his service all of these years was characterized 
with a degree of fidelity, ability, and patriotism that distin- 
guished him as a devo Representative of his people and his 
country. He served as a member of various important commit- 
tees of the House, and in the last Congress rendered invaluable 
service as a member of the important Committee on Appropria- 


Mr. Mutchler was a man of kindly disposition, social and gen- 
erous in all his relations. He was a most devoted husband and 
affectionate father, who idolized his family, and who worshiped 
at the hearthstone as an altar. As a friend he was sincere, un- 
ee and unswerving in that loyalty that he made his own 
8 of friendship, and as a man he was broad and charitable 
enough to make all mankind like him. He was a great lover of 
nature in all its phases, and found much pleasure in communing 
with it in all its forms. He seemed desirous of delving into and 
unraveling all the great mysteries of nature which surround us, 
and its study was a source of interest and pleasure to him. He 
was of that ition that could find tongues in trees, books in 
the brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

A subject of especial interest to him, and one upon which he 
loved to dilate, was the science of astronomy, with which he was 
quite familiar. To read the stars, to watch the course of the 

lanets, to admire all the grandeur and beauties and wonders of 

e heavens, was always a matter of enjoyment, and nothing af- 
forded him more genuine pleasure than on a clear night when 
the heavens were brilliantly studded to visit the Observatory, 


and, with the aid of a powerful telescope, look in admiring won- 
der on the grand panorama there presented. The heavensseemed 
to have an especial attraction for his mind, and the sun, that 


(3 

great orb of day,” the fountain ofall light and life, challenged 
his unbounded admiration, and often he expressed tha: wish: 
“When I die bury me with the set of the sun.” This wish 


of their lamented dead was gratified by his family and friends, 
and as the last remains of William Mutchler were lowered into 
the cold and silent grave in the beautiful cemetery near his 
home the set san was sinking below the western horizon. 
Mr. Mutchler had been ailing for some time prior to his de- 
mise, but until very shortly prior to his deathit was not thought 
that his condition was at all serious or alarming. I know that 
he was comp. and had been unwell during the last session 
of this House, and I am strongly inclined to think, Mr. Speaker, 


that his 3 labors, earnest application to the la- 
borious duties which devolved u 


n him as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, tended to exhaust his vitality and wear 
upon his system. We parted after the adjournment, when in 
in company with his wife he made a visit to Florida with a view 
of recuperating his wasting energies and regaining his wonted 
health. He returned from the trip apparently considerably 
benefited by it. 

I met him here in Washington shortly after his return, when 
he appeared to be enjo; tolerably health, but his malady 
had done its work and its ravage on his system was 1 In 
the month of June last, in company with several friends, he 
went on a fishing expedition — nio the mour tains of Pennsyl- 
vania, but immediately on their arrival there he wasseized with 
an attack of illness that was alarming in its character. He was 
taken back home, and for a few days seemed to be recovering, 
but the inexorable decree had gone forth and he was compelled 
to bow to that inevitable decree, ‘* That it is appointed for all 
men once to die,” and in his home, to him so dear, attended by 
his devoted wife, without any apparent struggle or . our la- 
mented colleague, as I have stated, passed away as if in sleep. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this garland and place it on the tomb of 
my departed friend, and pay this humble tribute to his memory. 

o entered upon our careers as members of this House at the 
same time, and stood side by side in front of your desk when for 
the first time the oath of office was administered to us. Wo 
were acquainted prior to that, but from that time an intimacy and 
friendship grew up between us that, I am glad to say, continued 
up to his death. During our service to er here we were close 
companions, enjoying each other's confidence, and I am proud to 
say, each other’s friendship. If at any time our course on public 
matters were not in harmony it was only because of a difference 
of conviction as to our respective duty and in no way estranged 
our pleasant personal relations. 

When I visited Easton to attend his funeral and viewed his re- 
mains I felt from the habit of long association as if I must get 
some recognition from him, and instinctively, as I-stood by his 
bier, I reached out my hand as for the usual greeting between 
us, but only to be reminded by his cold and i onsive hands 
that he was silent in death, and I must be compelled in partin 
to bid him onlyasilentfarewell. Asinlifel esteemed my friend, 
so in death shall I cherish his memory. 

Mr. Speaker, generations of men come and go and follow each 
other as do the billows on the ocean's crest rising in their ma- 
jestic form, crystal crowned, omy to fall and be dashed to pieces 
on the shore and disappear; but It can not be, Mr. Speaker, that 
all there is of this mystery of life is the narrow span between 
the cradle and the grave. Must we be forced to the belief that 
all these great endowments ervey to men such as our lamented 
friend was gifted with, bright intellect, exalted virtue, nobility 
of character, and all that we admire in mankind die with the 
body and are buried in the grave. 

It is not given to us, Mr. Speaker, to know all these great 
mysteries, but though it may above it is not against reason 
to indulge in the confident hope and entertain the firm conviction 
that beyond the grave there is a brighter and apy ee world 
where the beloved ones on earth shall meetagain. The great 
mystery beyond is revealed to our friend. Let us hope that he 

at rest. 


Behold, I shew you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 


Ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we Shall be 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, William Mutchler 
was my friend, and I deplore his death as a personal {bereave- 
ment. 

He was a Pennsylvanian, and the 
mourns the loss of a filial and devote 

He was an American, and from the ranks of the Nation's law- 
makers has gone a loyal, brave, and true public servant. 

Bounteous tributes of reverence and affection have already been 
offered to his memory by his brethren of the bar and sorrowing 
neighbors and constituents. To these it is befitting that his as- 


great State we both loved 
son. 
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sociates in this House add their testimony to his high qualities 
as a Representative, and the expression of their sorrow at the 
loss of a trusted, honored, and loved associate. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Mutchler commenced before we met 
as members of this House, but it was not intimate, and came only 
through the courteous intercourse of casual meetings. We dil- 
fered politically, and were far se ted geographically, but dur- 
ing our common service in this House we drew gradually nearer 
8 until, during the last session, we often ate at the same 

le and enjoyed many of the confidences of intimate friendship. 
In many respects we stood on common ground. Our early lives 
showed many instances of parallel experience, and each day's in- 
tercourse e our 1 pai and strengthened our mutual 
regard; and the news of his death brought to me all the shock 
and grief of a personal loss. s 

Mr. Mutchler wasa man of attractive and winning qualities, 
and attached his friends to him as with bands of iron. He was 
always true to them with a loyalty that knew no thought of de- 
sertion or betrayal, and they trusted him without question, with- 
out hesitation, and without doubt. His rugged honesty, his en- 
tire candor, his fidelity to every trust and to every friend were 
the solid underlying traits of a noble character. He was modest, 
unostentatious, sincere, generous hearted, broad minded and 
level headed. He disliked display, never posed, and did noth- 
ing simply for effect; in short, to use expressive words of 
another, he was a perfectly natural man.” He was simple in 
his habits, plain in his tastes, quiet in demeanor, straightfor- 
ward in action. He was manly, independent, self-respecting. 
He asserted and guarded his rights with gentle modesty, but 
with manly dignity. He bowed to no dictation, he acknowledged 
no master. He owned himself. 

As a lawyer he attained greater success than most men who 
come to the baraslateinlifeashedid. Hewas notaccomplished 
in the learning of the schools. His early education was but the 
average academic training of hisday. His preparation for the 
bar came largely through the practical experience of the pro- 
thonotary’s and sheriff's offices, and only later did he grapple 
with the science and philosophy of the law. His logical mind, 
clear insight, direct methods, and untiring industry speedily 
gave him efficiency, and he became a strong and successful law- 
yer. enjoying the fullest confidence and respect of both bench 
and bar. 


As a member of this House he commanded the confidence and 
respect of all, and the closer attachment and affection of those 
who knew him intimately. He could not be called nent, but 
was clear, logical, direct, and candid in statement, his per- 
fect fairness, large views, and broad statesmanship gave signif- 
icance and force to his utterances, and always commanded re- 

ectful attention. He was a solid rather than a brilliant man. 

hat he accomplished was by no sudden flight, no meteoric flash 
of genius, but by quiet, faithful, persistent labor. 

Ican not better delineate his Congressional career than to quote 
his own words, uttered in this House in the chaste and feeli 
5 paid by him to the memory of the late Samuel J. Rand 
Said he: 

ee one great end and aim of his Congressional life was to do his duty 
yji “He walked attended 
By a strong-aiding champion, conscience“ 
bringing to the labors of day the strong common sense and vigorous 
interest of an earnest, faithful, honest man.“ 

Every word of this is true of William Mutchler. In uttering 
them he but gazed into the mirror and pictured his own charac- 
ter. Strong common sense, earnestness, fidelity, and sincerity, 
were his distinguishing characteristics. He was always true to 
his word, to his friends, to himself. 

He was a zealous partisan, strong in his allegiance to the party 
to which he belonged, but stronger in his loyalty, to the com- 
mands of his own conscience, and when in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress his party with almost unbroken front rallied to the stand- 
ard of the free coinage of silver, he had the courage to separate 
from them on that question. On that subject he had positive 
and well-defined convictions, the result of careful thought and 
study, and he stood resolutely to them. His love of his party 
was strong, but for his country stronger. 

He was a true representative of his people. He knew them, 
loved them, sympathized with them, and was their counselor 
and confidant as well as leader. His early life on the farm, and 
later services as 5 sheriff of his county and col - 
lector of internal revenue of district brought him intodaily, 
close, and intimate contact and sympathetic association wi 
them, and he came to understand their views, sentiments, mo- 
tives, and characters with more than ordinary thoroughness and 

eda in their affections and confidence from which no 


ults of political rivalry could dislodge him. 


But, sir, his work is done; his career is ended. His e in 
this House is filled and worthily filled by another, and the name 
of Mutchler still remains on our rolls; but the void in the hearts 
of loving friends and trusting constituents has not been filled. 
They Jong cherish the memory and mourn the loss of a friend 
always loyal and true, of a Representative always faithful, dili- 
gent, and efficient. 


[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad Guay to 
cast my votive tribute of honor upon the narrow resting place 
of my late colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon. William Mutch- 
ler. I need not say to you who knew him so well, respected him 
so much, and loved him so dearly, what a melancholy pleasure 
it is to me, since we can no more recall him to life, in approach- 
ing the duty of adding a few words to the memory of the good 
and 1 associate and colleague gone. I can only regret my 
inability to find expression adequate to his sterling worth as a 
man, his conspicuous integri and sin: fv a statesman, his 
pure and lofty patriotism which always lifted country above 


party. 

To his marked physical conditions as well as strong mental 
force heowed his steady and withal rapid rise in life. Inured to 
toilfrom boyhood he learned self-denial in the hard but etfect- 
ive school of necessity. From the habit of labor he uired 
the nobility of self-reliance. Rising from the ranks by own 
exertions, he early became essed of a spirit of equality taught 
by intimate association with humanity in all its phases and mul- 
tiform relations. As he rose from humbler to higher grades of 
labor and responsibility he never lost nor yet abated his sym- 
pathy with his first surroundings and early str, pes for the 
obligations above which he so steadily, so splendidly rose. His 
large heart was in as close, intelligent, sympathetic touch with 
the humblest and most unlettered as it was with the most influen- 
tial and wisest of his constituents. His ple knew his great 
and noble creed; they trusted him and he never faltered, never 

ew weary in his work forthem. He wasa man without preju- 

ice, a friend without hypocrisy, a politician without ce, a 
statesman without guile, a philanthrophist without pretense, a: 
Christian without cant. He was bigger than any party platform, 
broader than any church creed. 

A strict partisan, when the behest of a great body of his party 
meant not the good of country, his rugged integrity shook off 
all allegiance at the call of patriotism. He could neither be 
eajoled, bribed, nor intimidated. His statesmanship was as wide 
as his constituency and State; his patriotism was as broad as his 
country; his philanthropy embraced the universal world of hu- 
manity everywhere, regardless of creed, color, or conditions, 
and held it in intimate, sympathetic touch. He -was safe in 
counsel, prompt in action, as gentle as he was brave. He was 
true to self, loyal to friends, faithful to obligations. Naturally 
proud of popularity which he deserved, he shrank from even a 
shadow of hypocrisy. His chief aim was to do right whether he 
seemed right or not. So his constituents came to know and 
hence their unswerving trustin him. So hisfellow-memberson 
this floor came to know and hence their admiration, confidence, 
and love for him. 

Good in all things, great in many, he owed his success most 
largely to his unusual talent of labor. He had learned how to 
labor and to wait in the school of necessity, and the habit thus 
formed became his solid stepping stone to fortune and fame. Na- 
ture, which had lavishly endowed him with talent, bestowed upon 
him noneof the glitterand glow of genius. He toiled andclimbed, 
never soared to the object of his ambition. His ascent was rapid 
and steady, not brilliant and fitful; among the stars of his coun- 
try’s constellation his fame will burn on forever with the steady 
flame of the fixed star rather than glimmer, flash, glow, and dis- 
appear like the erratic comet. 

His forceful, yet gentle. life is an object lesson for the Ameri- 
can youth of to-day, to-morrow, and for alltime. Showing, as it 
does, that to him who wills and fortifies that will with labor and 
5 there is nothing impossible, the career of Hon. 

illiam Mutchler is at once an incentive to honorable ambition 
and a chart to show the road to wealth, renown, and all the world 
holds dear in pursuit and achievement. 

But he has gons from among us. His chair is vacant. Full 
as his honored and distinguished son, his successor, may fill 
place to his constituents, there is an aching void in the hearts 
of his late associates which no successor, not even a son, can fill. 
These walls may echo back words as wise, sentiments as lofty 
patriotism as pure, but the echoes of his voice will often be heard 
above them, and in the sacred hours of retrospection which come 
to all of us and come in welcome in the silent watches of the 
night, in the idle daydreams of midsummer, the echoes of his 
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manly voice will ng bp. teas through the vaults of memory and 
y er 


incite us, I trust thoughts, loftier purposes; deeds of 
nobler daring, of purer self-abnegation. ‘ 

A few years ago, in the prime of his splendid manhood, in the 
peronon of his rare physical and mental endowments, he was 

elast one whom Death would have seemed to mark for his early 
3 away. But his life work was not to be measured by years, 

ut by achievements, and his life work is done and well done. His 
brain is still; his voice is hushed; his hands are numbed, but the 
influence of that life work will go on forever, inciting to new 
effort by its example, blessing new generations with its results. 
Every moment diesa man, 
Every moment one is born. 

For every such noble life as that of our late fellow-member 
that thus goes up to its reward, there come down to earth a 
score of such spirits by the ragged rent through which the glad 
soul clove its way through Heaven's dome in its impatient flight. 
Though we do not lack for statesmen, patriots, and friends here, 
the of our late colleague will never be filled in our hearts, 
for our heads wiil be low in the dust before the good spirit that 
came toearth tocompensate for him shall have matured for life’s 
noblest actions, highest purposes, and needed work. 

` 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thoroughly agree with all 
that has been so well said, by the distinguished gentlemen who 
have preceded me, with reference to the character and public 
services of Mr. Mutchler, and it must be gratifying indeed to 
the friends and family of our deceased brother to hear the trib- 
utes to his memory which have been paid by gentlemen repre- 
senting both the great political parties of this country which we 
have heard here to-day. Too much, in my judgment, can not be 
said in reference to the high character and noble work of our 
deceased friend. 

Pope in his immortal Essay on Man says: 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. 


It is not great wealth, it is not so-called royal blood, it is not 
learning, or official position that makes the true man. Itisa 
life of noble deeds, of true manhood, of unselfish devotion to 
family, to home, and country, and a walk and conversation void 
of offense that constitute true worth. Such was the life of our 
deceased brother, to commemorate whose virtues we have, for 
the time, suspended public business. I desire to add my tribute 
to his worth, and will be as brief as possible. 

William Mutchler was born in Northampton County, Pa. 
nearly sixty-two years ago. There he grew up to manhood an 
there he died. He was attached to his home, and never left it 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. He belonged to a race of people 
who have made Pennsylvania what itis to-day—a great Com- 
monwealth, the second State in the Union. They hada language 
of their own, which is known as Pennsylvania Dutch, “a dialect 
of South Germany with an infusion of English.” The word 
“Dutch” as spplied to this language and to these people is a 
misnomer, for it does not imply a Holland origin. 

The early settlers of Pennsylvania came from South Germany 
and the Upper Rhine and the Neckar regions. They met in 
Peknavivents and mingled with English-speaking colonists, and 
the two languages became merged into a dialect, which was 
neither German nor English, but a language greatly resembling 
both of the others. The language was characteristic of the pie 
ple. It was simple, but strong, perfectly adapted to a people of 

lain habits and striking personality. Mr. Mutchler was a typ- 
scal Pennsylvanian. He was a plain, unassuming, quiet, digni- 
fied gentleman. He was all that he assumed to be, and more 
than that. He was better than he appeared to be. So modest 
and unassuming was he that one might have been with him and 
near him for years without discovering one-half his merit, or 
learning but little of his true worth. 

He was a lawyer by profession, and his mind wasclear and his 
reasoning logical. He was well informed in history, in political 
economy, and intheusefulsciences. He waseminently practical 
and always thorough and conscientious in the investigation of 
legal, tical, or economic subjects. He held responsible pub- 
lic positions in his own State before his advent into Congress, 
and always performed his official duties faithfully and with due 
regard to the publicinterests. He served ten years as a member 
of this House, and was elected a member of this Congress, but 
died before the first session assembled. His constituents paid a 
high but deserved tribute to his memory by electing his worthy 
son to be his successor. If the father could appear among his 
poor again he would doubtless assure them that, in thus honor- 

g his son, they hid conferred the highest honor and greatest 
satisfaction upon him. 

Mr. Mutchler’s Congressional career was not continuous. He 
first appeared in the Forty-fourth Congress, when I first made 


hisacquainance as we entered that Congress together. Ilearned 
during the exciting scenes of that Congress, being the Congress 
that settled the contest between Tilden and Hayes for the Pres- 
idency, to admire him for his fidelity to his party, for his quiet 
and gentlemanly demeanor, and for his strong and manly char- 
acter. He was not elected to the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Congresses, nor to the Forty-ninth or Fiftieth. These breaks 
in his Congressional career interfered greatly with his promo- 
tion in committee service, for custom assigned him to the posi- 
tion of a new member at each new appearance. But his useful- 
ness was notimpaired or his worth less appreciated by those who 
knew him. He was always faithful to the pen weal, prompt 
in 5 and thorough in his committee and legislative 
work. : 

Those who knew him best loved him most. He was a devoted 
husband, a kind father, an honest and able statesman. He was de- 
voted to his family, to his friends, to his State, and to the whole 
country. He was faithful to every trust confided tohim. He 
5 every duty that devolved upon him. He lived the 

ite of an honest man, a good citizen, anda true patriot. His 
death is deplored by all who knew him, 

We who knew him asa brother member of this House have 
ed tn reason to mourn hisloss; we miss his wise counsels, his 
solid and mature judgment, his untiring efforts in the cause of 
good overnment. Our loss, however, will be hisgain. He rests 

rom his labors. He has gone to reap the reward of those who, 

while living, loved their fellow-men. With such, all must be 
well, not only in this mortal life, but in the higher and nobler 
life beyond the tomb. = 

I can not close this brief tribute to his memory more appro- 

Sayy than by quoting the tender words of the Quaker poet, 
er: 
He has done the work of a true man; 
Crown honor him, love him, 


Weep over him tears of woman, 
Stoop manliest brows above him. 


* * * * è 
No duty could overtask 
No need his will outran; 


Or ever our lips could ask him, 
His hands the work had done. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I regret that circumstances 
have operated to 8 me from offering any extended ob- 
servations on the life and character of William Mutchler. I can 
not allow the occasion to pass, however, without a single word. 

My acquaintance with the deceased began in the Forty-cighth 
Congress. The e Wey pores: then was strengthened 
as by hooks of steel in the Fifty- first and Fifty-second Congresses 
through the intimate relations incident to fellow-membership on 
the Committee on A nprop tatone 

Our friend was an effective speaker, clear, vigorous, and logi- 
cal in the statement of a proposition; but it was in the pains- 
taking deliberations of the committee room that he appeared, as 
it seemed to me, to best advan . In that relation he was tire- 
less in energy, impartial in consideration, just in judgment, and 
delightful in social qualities. His conclusions upon all questions 
before that great committee, which provides for the expenditure 
of the larger part of the pepes money, always commanded re- 
spectful attention at the hands of his colleagues. He was a lov- 
ing father, a true friend, a patriotic citizen, and a wise, conscien- 
5 igat ked diligently, achieved nobly, and passed 

ur friend worke ently, achieved nobly, an awa; 
while yet in the prime of his usefulness. 5 y 


Life! I know not what thou art 
But this I know, that thou and T must part; 
And when or where or how we meet, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 
* = * * * 


Life! we've been long ther, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps t will cost a sigh, a tear— 

Then steal away—give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, say not “Good night!" 

But in some brighter clime bid me Good morning! " 


Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, sharing the very common illu- 
sion that words are a proper mode of testifying our sense of loss, 
when a friend whom we loved, or a public character whom the 
country can ill afford to lose, is called away, I embrace the op- 
portunity which the occasion affords to add my feeble tribute to 
the eloquent, graceful, and touching words which have already 
been said concerning the character and public services of our 
departed friend, to add one little flower to the chaplet with 
which respect, esteem, and affection have garlanded his memory. 

In this world, Mr. Speaker, we meet with no other event so 
profoundly impressive as death. It is useful to survivors only 
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as they comprehend its lessons. This may excuse the public oc- 
casion we make of the ceremonies commemorative of the char- 
acter and services of departed members of this House, justifying 
in this conspicuous fashion, and raising into public notice, over 
this new-made grave, illustrious examples of private worth and 
public usefulness. $ 

Those whose acquaintance with our distinguished friend com- 
mission them to speak only of those excellencies of character 
which found their illustration in an interesting and distin- 
quished career in the service of his country, which he decorated 
and adorned with strict fidelity and disinterested devotion, find 
an inviting subject for eulogy and a deserving example to extol 
in the public ear. 

it seems, from what has been said on the floor to-day, that 
William Mutchler was a self-made man. tever eminence 
he attained was due to an earnest and courageous effort to make 
the most of the endowments that had been £ ven him under the 
stimulating inspiration of high and noble ideals. Every success 
he achieved was a victory over difficulties which, to him, were 
always incentives to exertion. Every distinction he won was a 
triumph in honorable encounter. In every struggle he was 
doubly armed, for he never contended without feeling a sense of 
the justice of his cause. He fought with honest weapons, and 
nobly won or nobly lost; brought back from every field of en- 
Roun ees or was brought back on a stainless shield of honorable 

efense. 

From what I have heard here to-day and from my own observa- 
tion of his career, among the attributes which summed up a 
strong character and a vigorous personality, there are afew traits 
8 worthy to be set before the world as examples, and 

ese are ex by the words honor, courage, and duty. 
These were the precious and conspicuous je wels in the crown of 
his character, and I set them apart to-day and lift them over his 
new-made are into public notice as the golden texts in the les- 
son of his life. 

Honor, Mr. Speaker, is the noble mind’s distinguishing per- 
fection; and I have the happiness to believe that in no age ofthe 
world has this perfection been so much in fashion in public life 
as now. Still, occasional notable exceptions which strew our 
public life, emphasize the beauty and excellence of that high 
sense of public pony which makes this perfection ofttimes 
blaze in the public eye, in public servants who, like the virtuous 
Andrew Fletcher, would give their lives to serve their country, 
but would not do a base thing to save it. Our departed friend 
was the soul of honor, and in this distinguished excellence of his 
character his example should be both cherished and commended. 

I think also that Mr. Mutchler’s courage was conspicuous. 
The only Aladdin’s lamp that he ever knew was the quenchless 
fire of a heroic soul that no difficulty ever daunted. His cour- 
age never wavered before an adverse cast of fortune. 

He despised servility; he spurned the collar of the master. 
His conscience was his harness; he wore no other. The crack 
of the boss’s whip filled him, not with cringing terror, but with 
sharp, back-striking resentment. He hated the ‘‘ thrift that fol- 
lows fawning.” He walked erect in the majesty, dignity, and 
conscious rectitude of his manhood. 

In this elevated arena in which he spent many years of useful 
service and which was the scene of his latest and best exertions, 
he evinced on more than one occasion the virile quaes which 
have their root in a manly courage. When inspired by convic- 
tion and commanded by duty he was a heroic fighter. The 
man who broke a lance with him was likely 

To know the joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

But he had none of the pride that is ashamed to yield when 
convicted of error; none of the obstinancy that delights in con- 
tention for its own sake. He never wasted the public time in 
needless words. He had the amazing courage to leave off when 
he was done, an example which statesmen of high and low de- 

ree might imitate with profit to their own and their country’s 


ame. 

Then we have a right, Mr. Speaker, to infer from what has 
been so fittingly said of him that our friend has been twice en- 
nobled. Duty and deathennobleallmen. Promptitude and un- 
remitting attention to his public duties were conspicuous traits 
of his character. To William Mutchler the command of duty 
was a Thus saith the Lord.” 

In this excellence of his character he emulated the fidelity of 
the shipmaster in the story, who in the midst of storms ever 
kept his rudder true. And his entire life exemplified the truth 
that the path of duty is always the upward way; that— 

Not once or twice in our fair land's story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 


My soul, Mr. Speaker, bows in adoration before the human 


temple that enshrines the eid of 1 1 & These superb char- 
acters are the rarest fruit of earth, and their surviving country- 
men ought to garner the fine vintage of their example for th 
perpetual refreshment, 

So I say in conclusion, to all whom it may concern here or else- 
where: Time-server, demagogue, politician, calculator, stand 
pagel A Pataca public servant, and an honest man, passes to 

reward. 


Mr. WILSON of West Vir . Mr. Speaker, in ris to 
take the very brief part in this memorial service, which alone 
is possible for me, I respond not less to the suggestions of pub- 
lic duty than to the prompting of pone friendship. Had I 
known Mr. Mutchler only in his public and official character, I 
should feel myself fully justified in speaking of him in Words of 
high and unfeigned eulogy. But it was my privilege from my 
first entrance in this House to know him well; to welcome him 
after a brief retirement, back into its membership, and during 
all this period to associate with him on terms of cordial friendship. 
Tomyself, as to all in thecircle of his intimate friends, his dea’ 
has been a personal bereavement; but I am not less convinced 
that it has been to his district, to his State, and to his country 
a great public loss, and it is to William Mutchler, the member 
of Congress, rather than to the man and friend, that our chief 
tribute here is due and fitting. 

As a legislator he belonged to that class who take up public 
service asa grave andserious commission; who meetits demands 
with a strong and constant sense of personal duty; who give to 
public questions their best and sincerest thought, and who deal 
with them, not in the spirit of self-seeking, but of dedication to 
the welfare of their country. Such men wear well at home, and 
grow in influence in this Hall. No oneever heard Mr. Mutchler 
poai here without knowing he was listening to the utterances 
of an honest man, not the honesty of ignorance or narrowness, 
or the conclusions of haste and carelessness, but the expressions 
of a berets beni mind, guided by broad and pees principles 
and enlightened by a wide and patient examination of facts. 

Such a man f. his public duties with simplicity and bravery. 
Of this the country had a signal illustration in the last Congress, 
when as chairman of asubcommittee it fell to Mr. Mutchler’s lot 
to prepare and attempt to carry through this House some re- 
formsof our pension system. He failed in his effort, as any other 
man would have failed; but few who witnessed thelong struggle 
will forget his quiet firmness, his thorough equipment for his 
task, and the unfaltering courage with which he took up day 
after day and attempted to perform an unpopular duty; and to 
myself it is a pleasant thought that, having watched him daily 
in this invidious work, I suggested and secured some acknowl- 
edgment of his efforts in one of the leading papers of the coun- 


try. 

But I will not dwell on his merits or his unblemished record 
as a public servant. He was faithful to his trust, and what 
higher epitaph can be inscribed on any man’s monument? He 
was a thoughtful, intelligent, earnest, and 1 representa- 
tive of his people, and their long retention ot him in their service 
is conclusive proof that mog aao and appreciated his worth. 

As a man and friend Mr. Mutchler had the sterling virtues of 
kindliness, sincerity, and truth. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the House having paused from 
its current labor todo honor to the memory of the 8 mem- 
ber, Mr. Mutchler of Pennsylvania, I shall avail myself of the 
oppor my to join in the tributes that are being offered to his 
character and his worth, as well in his individual as in his rep- 
resentative capacity. 

To those of us who knew him in this Hall and in the rooms of 
the committees to which he was assigned Mr. Mutchler was one 
who possessed our entire confidence. His every statement was 
always accepted as the very language of truth, and upon the cor- 
rectness of his judgment we were accustomed to rely with entire 
safety. He gave to his duties at this capital a conscientious 
and untiring industry, and every question that claimed his con- 
sideration was so carefully and so thoroughly investigated in all 
its phases that his conclusions were received as those of a man 
who was not only willing but entirely able to speak the truth in 
its entirety. 

His manners were simple and natural, his courtesy to eve 
one was unfailing, and kindliness of disposition pa confi- 
dence to all who approached him. Added to these soc graces, 
which he possessed in an eminent degree, was an unyielding in- 
tegrity of character that never forgot itself, whatever the pres- 
ence in which he chanced to stand or however potent the influ- 
ence that was brought to bear upon him. Rigid in his ideas as 
to personal propriety and as to professional and political con- 


duct, he swerved neither to the right nor to the left, but cour- 
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ageously trod the path along which the uprightness of his char- 
acter bade him travel. 

His mind was well disciplined, and unless under extraordinary 
circumstances—and even then but seldom—never overleaped the 
restraints which acareful training had environed it to indulge in 
waywardness of fancy or intemperance of passion. His was a 
strong ee ing the ability to absorb, to reflect, and 
to construct, 25 mental methods were entirely of a practical 
kind, looking rather to substantial and useful accomplishments 


than to those performances and creations which glitter and at- 


tract, melting away into airy nothingness. These qualities well 
fitted him to be a safe legal adviser and a wise legislator. 

Summing up his character, I knew him as a man of strong in- 
tellect, without superficial adornment, and of an unbending 
integrity, embellished with an unusual grace of manner and an 
attractive softness of disposition in his whole intercourse with 
his fellows, of whatever degree in life. 
cee was my good fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be associated with 
Appropriations, and during those years we were so thrown to- 
gether upon terms of close intimacy that I learned to know him 
well 3 as a member of this House during the Forty- 
fourth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second 
Congresses was alike honorable to himself and to the great con- 
stituency which he represented, No constituency in all this 
country was better represented than the people by whom he was 
thus honored, and but few constituencies have been served as 
well. His reputation is solid and enduring, and the manner of 
his life at this great capital and the character of his work in this 
House illustrated an ideal republican 8 and the highest 
and best of wise, sagacious, and practi statesmanship. 
In his death not only his own district, not only the State of Penn- 
sylvania, but the entire Union has suffered a great loss. Few 
are the men that could not have been better sp red than he. 

e sr Speaker, well uainted with him prior to his 
coming here, have spoken and will speak of Mr. Mutchler’s 
earlier life, its struggles, its embarrassments and its successes. 
I shall content myself with speaking of him only as I knew him 
in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses. His entire ca- 
reer, from the field of hard manual labor to the judicial forum, 
where the greatest intellectual effort is required in order to at- 
tain permanent success, thence through the several ations 
of O life until he reached this branch of the Federal Con- 
gress, is worthy the highest commendation, and furnishes to the 
aspiring sons of America a wellspring of hope and confidence 
that by strict integrity and constant labor the brightest and 
most substantial honors are surely within their reach, however 
unpromising the lines of their early youth. 

more than that, Mr. Speaker, it creates and sustains a 

well-grounded belief—aye, a sure certainty—in every American 
heart that under the influence and through the workings of our 
free institutions, men will continue to rise,as William Mutchler 
rose, to take part in our State and Federal councils and to 
shape and guide them for the welfare and for the happiness of 
the people. In all sincerity and in entire truth, therefore, can 
it be of our deceased associate and friend that his life was, 
within its limits, a rich blessing to his people, a bright example 
to his colaborers and to those who are to follow him, a comfort 
to his friends and to his family. And finally it may be justly said 
of this strong but kindly man, that— 


His life was tle, and the elements 
So mixed in that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!“ 


Mr. MCALEER. Mr. Speaker, it was not my pleasure to have 

rsonally known the distinguished Representative from the 

hth district as long as some of my col from Pennsyl- 
vania knew him. 

But his name and fame were well known to the people of every 
city and town throughout the State. Inconjunction with thou- 
sands of my fellow-citizens, I felt a just pride in the distin- 
guished position held by Mr. Mutchler in the National Halls of 
of legislation; . he did, a prominent place among its 

_ablest statesmen. . Mutchler was a man of decided convic- 
tions, and when he made up his mind to his course of duty, could 
no more be moved from it than could the hills of his own State. 
He was a Democrat from principle, believing implicitly in the 
teachings of his party. To him it was a source of great gratifi- 
cation that the trict of which he was so long the honored 
Representative had never sent to this House any other than a 
Democrat to represent it since the foundation of the Govern- 


ment. 

Notwithstanding this firmness in his own convictions of what 
he regarded as those truths which would best perpetuate the in- 
terests of his country, he was always tolerant to those who dif- 


Mutchler during two Congresses upon the Committee on 


fered from him, ever fatten to concede to them the same rights 
which he desired for himself, believing they were gove 
the same true principles of patriotism. 

On first meeting Mr. Mutchler, after becoming a member of 
Congress, I was very much impressed with his simplicity of man- 
ner, his kindly disposition, and desire to assist by his aid and 
counsel those who were inexperienced. 

No jealousy ever found its way into his warm and generous 
heart. On the contrary, he was always ang to lend a helping 
hand in assisting a colleague. Co , as L did, from a great 
city that required large appropriations for public improvements, 
I felt how invaluable his assistance, how unselfish his character. 
Although his energy, his influence, his untiring work accom- 
plished vast results; he never sought the credit for himself. I 
never knew a man in public life who was more earnest, more 
conscientious in the discharge of his duties. While a Pennsyl- 
vanian with all the love for his native State which could not 
surpassed, yet that strong and patriotic love for his whole 
country wo at all times prompt him to promote the interests 
of the nation rather than his State alone. 

Although for the past few years in feeble health his interest 
in public affairs never relaxed, As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, one of the most im tof the House, he 
never shrunk from per orming his share of its arduous labors. 

While many a us noticed his large frame fast wasting away, 
we could not believe that the hand of death was upon him but 
looked for an early recovery. As we received messages of his 
condition from time to time, ee that in the quiet of his 
own home, with a loving and dev wife to look after his every 
comfort, that his health would be restored. Vain hope! Day 
by day he continued to grow weaker, and finally away as 
gently asa summer's day. When I attended his funeral I was 
much impressed by the thousandsof ple who lined the streets 
of his beloved Easton to catch the glimpse of all that re- 
mained of their honored neighbor and friend. Sad, indeed, was 
this, each and every one giv vent to their feelings as they 
recognized this to be the last of all on earth. 

At his own request he was buried “as the sun went down” be- 
neath the hills he loved so dearly, and will sleep the sweet sleep 
of peace until the resurrection morn. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. S er, as a member of the Penn- 
giess delegation who had the privilege of serving with Mr. 

utchler during the Fifty-second Congress, I can not allow this 
occasion to pass without adding a few words as a tribute to his 
tes addition to what has been so well said by others. 

Mr. Mutchler deservedly was for many years considered a 
leader of his party in Pennsylvania. He was cool, clear-head 
and conservative, having the good of his party and the leo 
his State at heart. His counsel was always sought after and had 
great weight with all who came in contact with him. He was 
ee and without effort looked up to as a counselor and 

eader. 

He was a Democratfrom principle and believed religiously that 
his party embodied the true principles of a representative form 
of government. He believed the success of his party was essen- 
tial togood government and the prosperity of the whole country. 
He was a true, honest, and fearless man in whatever position 
placed. He had convictions of his own upon every subject which 
came before him, they controlled him and he was not afraid to 
express them, regardless of any public clamor or any fear of pub- 
lic opinion. He despised demagogy in every form from the 
bottomof his heart. Oneof the strongestelements of Mr. Mutch- 
ler’s character was his constitutional disposition to be fair to 
everyone. 

No person, whether an n in his own party, or of the 
opposing political party co ever accuse him of duplicity or 
deception. He always took his position, gave his reasons and 
maintained them, fearlessly and in such open and unmistakeable 
manner that every one knew where to find him on all occasions. 
It was this trait of character perhaps more than any other that 
endeared him to friend and foe alike. He was loyal to his friends 
and fair to every one. He naturally despised ambush, deception 
and trick of every kind, but respected an open and fearless ad- 


versary. 

This trait of character won for him the respect and confidence 
of his associates in Congress of every political faith. His party 
honored and respected him throughout his own State, and the 
people of his own district had ee & honored him with a 
seat in this body. His long service here had made him familiar 


with his duties as a member, and made him not only a faithful 

representative of the people of his district and the people of his 

State, but a valuable member of this body, and one whose ad- 

Mae? Dott hi after,and whose untimely death will be regretted 
y all alike, 
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Mr. Mutchler was a plain, unassuming man, not demonstra- 
tive. He dealt in facts, and was always 8 with good 
reasons to justify his acts. He accomplished what he under- 
took by steady progress in his work and intensity of purpose. 
He e no pretensions to oratory, but none surpassed him in 
making his points clearly understood and in carrying conviction 
to those who gave him their attention. 

His personal, professional, and political integrity was beyond 
the reach of suspicion. This wasthe foundation of his influence 
with the people of his State and district. In his unexpected 
death this bod: „the people of his State and district have suf- 
fered a loss which will be long felt, and tous who knew him long 
and honored him for his ability, integrity, and fairness, his 
memory will always be dear. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr.Speaker,in the death of William Mutch- 
ler, so long an honored member of this House, his friends have 
lost a sincere, generous, and unselfish friend, his constituents 
who stood by him with unfaltering confidence for so many years, 
a wise counsellor and an accomplished 5 und the 
whole country one of the most valuable of its citizens engaged 
in public affairs. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. Mutchler at the opening of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. I think I was introduced to him by 
Samuel J. Randall, who so long and honorably represented in 
this House one of the districts of Pennsylvania, and by his great 
abilities and unswerving integrity honored his State and his 
country. From my first acquaintance with Mr. Mutchler until 
we parted at the close of the Fifty-second Congress we were 
friends. It was always a joy for me to meet the frank, kindly, 
and courteous gentleman. _How often have I left my seat in the 
House to visit his, that I might get his views on current affairs! 
I never consulted Mr. Mutchler without being benefited and in- 
structed. . 

There was nothing sensational in his methods. As a speaker 
there was in his style no attempt at what is called oratory, no 
flights of fancy; he was content with submitting facts, but he 

resented his facts, and thejust and fair conclusions to be drawn 
Fes them, witha force and clearness I have seldom if ever seen 
excelled in this Hall. 

Mr. Mutchler only occasionally addressed the House; he sel- 
dom mingled in the running and generally unprofitable debates 
which constantly occur, but whenever he addressed the House 
he at once commanded the respectful attention of members on 
both sides of this Chamber. He alwaysspoke with deliberation; 
he spoke as if the matter he presented was of such value the 
House would be glad to hear ;and the House always heard 
me with pleasure, even if his views were not accep by the 

ouse. 

There was such a manifest sincerity and truthfulness in his 
speeches, such a manifest effort to present the facts, without any 
attempt or appearance of willingness to obscure the truth, that 
commanded the respect and confidence of the members, 

He was, us a Representative in Congress, as he was in social life, 
a straightforward, courteous, and accomplished gentleman, valu- 
aag seua and honor as beyond all price. 

e was devoted to his country, and as a legislator he was con- 
trolled and animated by a h sense of its 5 He be- 
lieved that it was the duty of its representatives, under all con- 
ditions, to uphold its honor. 

He was hostile to every form of favoritism in legislation, and 
demanded for the whole people equality of rights. 

I think this is a just expression of the views of Mr. Mutchler, 
as expressed in this House during the long period of his service, 
as to the scope and duty of the Federal Government. He ad- 
hered with unfaltering fidelity to the views of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in relation to the powers of the Federal system and the 
rights of the States. 

ut my admiration of the character of William Mutchler was 
greatly increased during thelast Congress. I had the honor, as 
then chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, after con- 
sultation with him, and with his approval, and with the approval 
of that committee, to place him at the head of one of the lead- 
ing subcommittees of that committee, having in charge one of 
the most important appropriation bills before that.Congress. 
Mr. O'NEIL of Massac 555 of the same sterling 
qualities of courage and manhood that characterized Mr. Mutch- 
ler, was one of his associates. 

Mr. Mutchler believed that radical reforms should be organ- 
ized in the branch of the public service under hischarge. While 
I did not wholly sympathize with him in the reforms he aimed 
at, I saw with unbounded satisfaction his patient and untiring 
industry month after month in pursuing his investigations. He 
became the complete master of our pension system, and made a 
masterly presentation of the subject to the House. 


It was manifest that it was indifferent to him whether the 
views which he found himself compelled to express were, for 
the time, popular or not. He was manifestly controlled by the 
single sentiment of what was just and proper as between the 
soldiers of the former wars and the whole people. 

The House was manifestly against him, yet I have seldom, if 
over, seen the House listen so closely as to the speech he deliv- 
e 


In my last conversation with Mr. Mutchler he expressed views 
in relation to Federal taxation for the suppork of the Govern- 
ment which greatly interested me. He intended to brin; 
them to the attention of the present Congress. They were suc 
views as would give honor to a strong, able, and conscientious 
man dealing with a great public subject. I need not enter into 
the details. 

When | heard of his sickness and death my sadness was greatly 
increased by the fact that his powerful aid in behalf of a finan- 
cial policy of the Government, which he was confident would be 
beneficial to the country, and in which I fully coneurred with 
him, was forever lost. 

But William Mutchler, the clear-headed, conservative legis- 
lator, always honest and sincere, is dead. The death of such a 
man in the primg of life, a pure, upright, honest man, fully in- 
formed in all that pertains to the interest and welfare of his 
country, is a sad event from the standpoint of human intelli- 
gence, but those who believe that the soul of man is immortal, 
and that there is an overruling Providence, an Infinite Spirit 
which guides and directs the whole frame of the universe, all 
of its limitless details, as I do, will see in the death of William 
Mutchler only the loss and sadness of an earthly parting. A 
good man is dead after years of usefulness to his fellow-men and 
his country. What loftier realms of life have been opened to 
him, and soon will be to us all, the future only will disclose. 


Mr. ERDMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century, when the wave of on from the Rhine 
Palatinate was flowing towards the shores of the New World, came 
the ancestors of William Mutchler, and found a new home. 

Inured to hardships in the trials and difficulties of the struggle 
to subdue the wild woods of Nature, and to bring under control 
the fertile soil, the early settlers soon developed the character 
of the Pennsylvania German. 

Of strong and stately physique, they are swift in charity and 
helpfulness—slow in anger. king in the power of aggression 
and domination, they are forceful and masterful in attaining 
their ends and purposes by their quiet persistence. 

Humane, in so much that the barns on their fields are as pal- 
aces compared with the shelter of some people; so generous that 
the cheer of their households has become proverbial. Indus- 
trious, God-fearing, plain, they have increased and multiplied 
until to-day their number is ions. 

In naming the virtues of this le that he loved so well, I 
have described Mr. Mutchler. Of them he was a true type. 

In early life he was permitted to enjoy but sparingly the ad- 
vantages of a great institution of learning reared near by many 
years ago. While this was a source of great regret to him, often 
so expressed, yet his strong intellect was matured and his mind 
well fortified by constant ing, observation, and reflection. 

Overcoming difficulties which might have appalled men of less 
force and energy, he found his way to the bar. 

As a lawyer and active practitioner he soon acquired a large 
clientage, and became a confidential adviser, safe and reliable, 
rather than a brilliant orator. 

His rare sound judgment and ripe legal attainments, brought 
him success and distinction at home and inthe appellate tribunal 
of his State. i 

While it may not haye been his ambition, yet it was the judg- 
ment and purpose of his friends, knowing full well that he pos- 
sessed all the qualifications, that he should round out the full 
measure of his useful life on the bench. 

Endowed by nature with great personal magnetism and those 
qualities which make enduring friendships, he entered the field 
of politics. He rose step by step, ever retaining the confidence 
and esteem of his people by an honest and conscientious observ- 
ance of his duties, 

Rectitude, fidelity, and courage marked his publiclife. When 
once he saw the right his duty became plain, and he never fal- 
tered. Affectation and hollow pretense were as obnoxious to him 
as sincerity and frankness were admired. Had he lived it was 
his purpose to spend much of his time in the further investiga- 
tion of pensions. Actuated. by the purest motive, liberal and 
generous towards the deserving, he had the courage to eliminate 
fraud and corruption. 

I recall how, on a dreary aight in the past winter, when the 
subject under discussion was the great mystery of life and death, 
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Sanas 2. eternity, he suddenly exclaimed: We soon shall 
ow it all. 

He knows it now. Death has led him into the realm of light. 

On a quiet afternoon in June there assembled a vast concourse 
of his neighbors in the city of Easton to pay him the last trib- 
ute. The farmer took a brief respite from his plow, the artisan 
from his hammer, and the mechanicfrom his machine. Genuine 
-grief and sorrow were depicted on every face. With the beau- 
tiful and simple rites of the common service of the church of his 
fathers he was laid to rest. 

The mournful sounds of the requiem chant echoed back from 
the neighboring hills, and the solemn pageant became but a mem- 


is sleeps on the banks of the Bushkill to await the coming of 
his Redeemer. 
After all, the noblest and best that can be said is, he lived and 
died a man and a Christian. 
Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, several gentlemen who desired to 
spok upon this occasion have been unavoidably detained from 
e House, and I ask unanimous consent that they and such other 
— as desire to do so may be granted leave to print re- 


marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that general leave to print be granted? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REILLY. I now move the adoption of the resolutions as 
read from the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolutions were agreed to; and in accordance with the 
terms thereof (at 3 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Friday, October 20, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSK: A bill (H. R. 4164) to provide for the purchase 
of additional land in the square now occupied by the custom-house 
in the city of Baltimore, Md., and for the preparation of plans 
and s cations for a new custom-house building—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

: By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 4165) to aid the State of 
California to support a college of mines—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

By Mr. RUSK: A bill (H. R. 4166) to regulate Canal street, in 
a ty pot Washington—to the Committee on the District of 

um 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 4167) to correct the 
military record of Frederick Urban—to the Committee on Mili- 


ae Affairs. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4168) for the relief 
of the heirs of Thomas Drake—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4169) to correct the military record of Al- 
2 705 V. Townes, of Kentucky to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 4170) for the relief of John 
Sullivan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 4171) for the relief of cer- 
tain property-owners in the city of Washington, D. C.—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 4172) for the relief of William 
R. Steinmetz—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R. 4173) for the relief of the heirs 
8 Ai chard Reynolds, deceased—to the Committee on War 

ms, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4174) to pension 
Jonathan J. Bowman, of Petersburg, Ind.—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORGIS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4175) for the 
relief of Percy S. Lowry, on account of injuries received by him 
by the collapse of the Old Ford’s Theatre, June 9, 1893—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) for the relief of Laura B. Miller—to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HITT: Petition of J. A. Walker, of Rockford, III., 
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praying for the reduction of to 1 cent an ounce—to the 
mmittee on the Post-office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Petition of the Methodist Epis- 
pocal Church Conference of East Tennessee, for the 88 of 
the Chinese law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of the New Mexico 
English Mission Methodist Episcopal Church, 15 ministers and 
600 members, for repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on 


Forei airs, 

By Mr. VAN VOOREIS of Ohio: Petition of 139 citizens of 
Ohio, protesting against any e the tariff schedule on 
glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Mayflower Assembly, No. 469, Knights of 
Labor, of Zanesville, Ohio, demanding the free coinage of silver 
at a ratio of 16 to 1 of gold—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, October 20, 1893. 


[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 18938.] 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
Mr. STEWART. I st that there is no OOA present, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: js 
Allen, Gallinger, Pasco, Teller, 
Berry, herd og Peffer, Vance, 
Butler, Harris, Perkins, Vest, 
Caffery, Hawley, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Irby, tor, Walthall, 
Dixon, Kyle, Sherman, Wash 
Faulkner, Millan, Smith, Wolcott. 

e, McPherson, Stewart, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

ter some delay, Mr. POWER, Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. BATE, Mr. HILL, Mr. VILAS, Mr. HUNTON, 
Mr. DOLPH, Mr. HIGGINS, Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, and Mr. GORMAN 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 17 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill No. 1. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to state that there is necessity for 
a short executive session by the Senate, and at the proper time 
I shall make a motion to thateffect; but before doin 80, in order 
to accommodate the convenience of Senators, I desire unani- 
mous consent that a short time may be occupied in the transac- 
tion of such morning business as Senators desire to present. 
When that is completed, I give notice that I shall make a mo- 
tion for an executive session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the requestof 
the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator please state the request 
again? We could not hear it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I request unanimous consent that a short 
time—as long as may be necessary—may be occupied in the trans- 
action of morning business for the convenience of Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Petitions and memorials are in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of George Arnold and 
some 600 other business men of Memphis, Tenn., praying for the 
immediate and unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. 

The bill to which the petition refers being upon the table of the 
Senate, I move that the petition also lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS presented resolutions adopted at the silver con- 
vention held at Ashland, Cheatham County, Tenn., October 2, 
1893, remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. . 

He also presented a memorial of the Farmers and Laborers’ 
Union, of Carroll, Tenn., remonstrating tthe unconditional 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
Democrats of Haywood County, Tenn., approving the action of 


1893. 


e of the Wilson-Voorhees bill 


the Senate in delaying the 
Sherman silver law; which were 


for the repeal of the 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented the 8 of C. H. Newell, banker, 
and 6 other business men of Tavares, Fla., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POWER presented a petition of 72 citizens of Butte City, 
Mont., praying that the mints be opened to the free coinage of 


silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. PETTIGREW presented a memorial signed by over 100 
minersof South Dakota, remonstra against the o of any 


law authorizing the s nsion, for the period of two years, of 
that portion of the aiding laws which relates to the annual rep- 
. of mining claims; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HILL 5 a petition of wholesale jewelers, diamond 
importers and manufacturers of New York City, N. Y., praying 
for the immediate passage of the re bill now pending before 
the Senate; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Genesee Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Buffalo, N. Y., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Scandinavian Democratic 
Club of Kings County, N. Y., praying for the repeal of the so- 
called Sherman silver law, and for the e ofsundry other 
legislation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
of citizens of aoe Tenn., representing all classes, approv- 
ing the action of the Senators from Tennessee in opposing the 
repeal of the Sherman act without some accom ying provision 
for the protection of silver from being degraded in the scale of 
money values. I further say this is a counterpart of the resolu- 
tions presented by my colleague. I move that the resolutions lie 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I present resolutions adopted by the silver con- 
vention held at Ashland City, Cheatham County, Tenn., remon- 
strating against the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law and favoring the free coinage of silver; also in- 
dorsing the action of the Senators from Tennessee in opposing 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. 

I move that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I present a resolution of citizens of Haywood 
County, Tenn., approving and concurring in the stand taken by 
the Senators from Tennessee in reference to the bill for the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, against the repeal of the Sherman law 
without conditions favorable to silver coinage. 

I move that the resolution lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I present resolutions adopted by the Democratic 
voters of Davidson County, Tenn., in mass meeting, 3 
the course taken by the Senators from Tennessee, and vindi- 
cating them in regard to the pending measure known as the 
repeal bill. 

move that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE presented a memorial of citizens of Montgomery 
County, Tenn., signed by a committee of ten, remonstrating 
against the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law; which was 


ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE. I presenta petition signed by 120 wholesale and 
retail merchants of Nashville, Tenn., which is my home, and I 
know many of them to be leading and successful merchants, 
praying for the prompt and unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law. As the bill is now pending, I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY presented two petitions of citizens of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., praying for the free coinage of silver; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. : 

He also presented a petition of the Pennsylvania Division of 
the Travelers Protective Association of America, praying for 
the 8 572 of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, towhom 
was referred the bill (S, 920) to pension Mary Brown, of Berlin, 
Vt., reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN (by uest) introduced a bill (S. 1104) to facil- 
itate the collection of debts payable to the United States from 
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Government-aided railroad companies and to enforce the ac- 
countability of directors of said companies, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 1105) for the relief of Albert 
E. Redstone; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 1106) for the relief of 
certain property owners in the city of Washington, D. C.; which 
was twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 1107) pro for the ac- 
quisition of certain land in Webb County, Tex., in lieu of the 
site of Fort McIntosh; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1108) for the relief of George W. 
Barnes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1109) for the erection of a public 
building at Laredo, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, and 
refe to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1110) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States to refund certain duties pela 
by James J. Haynes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 1111) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to grant a permit to build 
on lot 43, square 358, in the city of Washington, D. C.; which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1112) to provide for a survey fora 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HUNTON. Task that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I inquire of the Senatorfrom Virginia if 
the oes a survey for a bridge across navigable waters? 

Mr. TON. Yes, sir, I was so informed, and hence I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. If navigable waters, of course it should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, but otherwise it should 
go the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 1113) to release and turn 
over to Mrs. Mary O. Augusta certain HAS chad in the District 
of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S.1114) for the relief of George S. 
Ayre; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. MORGAN. I now move torefer Senate bill 1093, which I 
offered the other ‘day, to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. It 
will be remembe that the bill was held up, printed, and the 
question of reference was left open. A 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1093) to provide for the control 
of the Union Pacific Railroad ri md and the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company until the debts due and to fall due from each 
of salq corporations to the United States are fully paid up or se- 
cured. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REGISTRATION OF CHINESE LABORERS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 10th instant, conce: 
the attitude of the Government of China with toan extension of time 
for the registration of Chinese laborers in the United States under the act 
of May 5, 1892, I transmitareport of the 3 of State on the subject. 
ROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, October 18, 1893. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I offer a resolution which I ask may be 
read, printed, and laid over for subsequent action of the Senate. 
In doing so, I desire to say that it is substantially the resolution 
heretofore presented by the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], 
but contains some additions thereto. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the Senate, viz: Add 
to Rule IX the following section: 

“Sero. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as 
Smounting i all to thirty days. it aball be in order for any Senstor at auy 
amoun to ys. order for any atany 
time to move to fix a time for the taking of a vote upon such bill or resolu- 
tion, and such motion shall not be amendable or debatable and 1 de im- 


upon such bill or 
resolution no other motion of any kind or character s be entertained un- 
til such motion or such bill or resolution shall have been finally voted upon.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 
MARSHALS’ EXPENSES IN NEW YORK. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no ‘ concurrent or 
other resolutions,” the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a previous day; which will be read. 

The Secre read the resolution submitted by Mr KYLE, 
October 16, 1893, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, directed to furnish to the Senate, as soon as may be 


election of 1892; the amount paid to each such de: assistant 
deputy marshals, and special deputy marshals, together with names and 
amounts of such payments to each. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In ing unanimous consent for the trans- 
action of morning business, I did not intend that it should 
apply to matters of that kind, coming over. I made the request 
for convenience of Senators, so as to enable them to get rid 
of their routine morning business, but not for the transaction of 
business like the resolution which has just been read, which will 
lead to discussion. I did not contemplate the introduction of 
such business, and I shall object to its consideration. The re- 
quest I made did not go that far. 


MINING CLAIMS, 


Mr. STEWART. I am instructed by the Committee on Mines 
and to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend 
section No. 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to mining claims, toreportit without amendment. There 
is an immediate necessity for the passage of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be now considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I must object until I know whether the 
bill will lead to discussion. I think it probably will. I shall 
confer with the Senator to see if we can not agree as to a time 
for its consideration; but just at this moment I do not feel that 
Lean yield. 

Mr. STEWART. It is very important that the bill should be 
passed immediately, otherwise no benefit will be derived from it. 

Mr. PETTIGRE If the bill is before the Senate, I desire 
to offer an amendment to it. 

Let the amendment be offered, but not be 
discussed at this time. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Iofer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by adding: 

Provided, however, That the provisions of this act shall apply only to indi- 
viduals who are bona fide residents of the State or Territory in which the 
mining claim is located. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Indiana that I hope no objection may be made to the considera- 
tion of the bill reported by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. VOORHE Will it lead to discussion? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was about to state, if I may be . 
that the bill is one which I think will lead to no discussion. 
There is an important amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], which he, as I understand, 
has very generously offered to submit to a vote without argu- 
ment. me action is 5 necessary. We get thou- 
sands of letters from fhe mining States respecting the neces- 
sity for modifying the law requiring the payment of annual 
assessments. e money is not there with which to pay the as- 
sessments; the people can not afford to buy the food necessary 
to sustain and take care of them while they are engaged in 
doing this prospecting work; they can not buy the powder, the 
fuses, and the tools which are necessary, and I sincerely believe 
that the bill can be disposed of in ten minutes. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have this suggestion to make, i the Sen- 


ator will bear with me, that we shall have a short executive 
session, and when we come out of executive session and the reg- 
ular order is before the Senate I have no doubt we can take up 
the measure in which the Senator is interested and pass it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four hours and 
twenty-seven minutes spent in executive session the doors were 
reopened. 

MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. STEWART. Lask the Senate to take up for considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to mi claims. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Lask leave to withdraw the smendment 
which I offered, and to submit an amendment in its place. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
will be withdrawn. The amendment now proposed by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 19, after the word ‘‘claim,” insert 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided, however, That the provisions of this act shall apply only to nat- 
ural persons who are bona fide residents of the State or Territory, or ad- 
joining States or Territories, in which the mining claim is located. 


Mr. STEWART. I have no objection to the amendment. 


The amendment was os Sp to. 
rae F T. The Secretary will read the bill as 
amended. 


The Secretary read the bill as amended, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ste., That the visions of section numbered 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which require that on eachelaim located 
after the 10th day of May, 1872, and until patent has been issued therefor, not 
less than $100 worth ot labor shall be performed or improvements made d 
ing each year, be suspended for the year 1893 so that no el: 
has been ly and recorded 


order to secure the benefits of this act, shall 

cause to be r in the*office where the location notice or certificate is 

filed on or before December 31, 1838, a notice that he or they, in good faith, in- 

tend to hold and work said claim: Pr , however, That the provisions of 

ly only to natural who are bona fide residents of 

tory, or adjoining States or Territories, in which the min- 
ing claim is located. This act s take effect from and after its passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate uest a confer- 
enee with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. STEW- 
ART, Mr. PETTIGREW, and Mr. BATE were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House h-d passed 
the rawing ea and joint resolution: 

A bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad companies operating rail- 
roads in the Territories over a right of way granted by the Gov- 
ernment to establish stations and depots at all town sites on the 
lines of said roads established by the Interior Department; 

A bill (H. R. 3627) granting certain lands to the Territory of 
Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiences in 
the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, and 
removal of derelicts. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill — R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the substitute re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor. 


1893. 
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Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, before proceeding with my re- 


marks I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hear the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. Is an amendment to the pending amendment 
now in order? I wish to offer an amendment in order that [may 
speak to it as I prerana. 

_ The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator ean offer the amend- 
ment he has 


Mr. PEFFER. Then 1 move the amendment whieh I send to 
the desk—not giving notice that it shall be offered, but offering 
it now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘repealed,” at the end of 
line 13 in the amendment of the Committee on Finance, insert: 

SEC. 2. That any owner of 


coinage, and of the coined us of 550 or more, m 
mint to the officers thereof, and it shall be 
benefit of the de 


tor in the manner provided by the act of Co: ap- 
respects to the provist 
Baid act, all 


deliver the same at any 


8, 1837, and in all acco. 
so far as the same are or may 


which pro ae i 
hereto, are hereby revived and reénacted, except that the inscriptions and | 


devices of of like denominations now current shall be placed on the 
coins authorized by this act, and double eagles may be coined as provided in 


the act of February 12, 1873. 
of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 


Sxc..3. All acts and 
act are hereby repeal 

SEO. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force thirty days after its pas- 
sage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the commit- 


tee. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Chair that the amendment 
t submitted by the Senator from Kansas is an amendment to 

e original bill, and not an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. It can not be, in the nature of the amendment itself. 

Mr. PEFFER. I am not particular how itis ed, so that 
it will take its proper place in the discussion. My object is to 
have the first vote taken upon this amendment; and I will take 
this oceasion to state the difference between the amendment I 
now offer and the one I proposed some time ago, and which was 

d of in the last vote. 
is amendment provides for the co e of double eagles ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act of 1873, and it makes no ref- 
erence whatever to the coinage of half dimes. Under my for- 
mer amendment half dimes were excepted and no notice was 
taken of double eagles. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment to the amendment 
will be printed. 

Mr. PEFFER resumed his speech. After having spoken one 
hour and three-quarters, 

Mr. FAULKNER said: If the Senator from Kansas will permit 
me to interrupt him, I will submit a motion for a recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kansas per- 
mit the interruption of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. PEFFER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 10 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’eloek p. m., Friday, Oc- 
tober 20) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
October 21, 1893, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 20, 1893. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John B. Crownover, of Dardanelle, Ark., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Dardanelle, Ark., vice Thomas D. Bumgarner, 
to be removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Surg. James E. Gardner, to be a surgeon in 
o OY from August 15, 1893, vice Surg. A. M. Moore, re- 
t ; 

Medical Inspector Benjamin H. Kidder, to be a medieal di- 
rector in the Navy from August 21, 1893, vice Medical Director 
D. Bloodgood, retired. 

Surg. George F. Winslow, to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy from August 21, 1893, vice Medical Inspector B. H. Kidder. 
[Subject to the examination required by law.] 

Passed Assistant Surg. Millard H. Crawford, to be a surgeon 
in the pes from August 21, 1893, vice Surg. G. F. Winslow, 
promoted. 

Pay Inspector Thomas T. Casweil, to be a pay director in the 
. from December 25, 1892, vice Pay Director Ambrose J. 

deceased. 

Puy master Robert W. Allen, to be a pay inspector in the Navy 


Id bullion or silver bullion in condition fit for 
into coins for the 


from Docombeg 25, 1892, vice Pay Inspector Thomas T. Caswell, 
promoted. 
Passed Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Littlefield, to be a 
* in the Navy from December 25, 1892, vice Paymaster 
bert W. Allen, promoted. 3 


Assistant Pa; George W. Simpson, to be a passed as- 
sistant pa in the Navy from December 25, 1892, vice 
Passed Assistant Paymaster C. W. Littlefield, promoted. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 28, 1893. 
CONSUL. 


Alexander L. Pollock, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be consul of 
the United States at San Salvador, Salvador. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 9, 1893. 


CONSUL. 


George Keenan, of Madison, Wis., to be consul of the United 
States at Kehl, Germany. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
Perry Bickford, of Laramie, Wyo., to be surveyor-general of 


| Wyoming. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 20, 1893. 
CONSUL. 


James H. Stewart, of mesg N. Y., to be consul of the 
United States at St. Thomas, West Indies. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 


Charles Denby, jr., of Indiana, to be secretary of legation at 
Peking, China. 
en Bonsal, of Maryland, to be secretary of legation of 
the United Stutes at Madrid, Spain. 


COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Col. Anson Mills, United States Army, to be commissioner of 
the United States on the International Boundary Commission. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Mortimer L. Johnson, to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander John F. Merry, to be a commander. 
Lieut. Adolph Marix, to be a lieutenant-eommander. 
Lieut. Albert W. Grant, junior grade, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign William S. Sims, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Commander Edwin M. Shepard, to be a captain. 
Lieut.. Commander William W. Rhoades, tobe a commander. 
Lieut. Duncan Kennedy, to be a lieute er. 
Lieut. (junior e Philip V. Lansdale, to be a lieutenant, 
Ensign Miles C. Gorgas, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lieut. (junior e; Horace W. Harrison, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Louis S. Van Duzer, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Commander Robley D. Evans, to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander John C. Morong, to be a commander. 
Lieut. James D. J. Kelley, to be a lieutenant-commander. 
Lieut. 1 grade) William S. Benson, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Wilson W. Buchanan, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lieut. Jefferson F. Moser, to be a lieutenant- commander. 
Lieut. (junior grade William V. Bronaugh, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Augustus N. Mayer, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lient.. (junior Frank M. Bostwick, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Frederick R. Brainard, to be alieutenant, junior > 
Lieut. Commander Wiiliam C. Gibson, to be a commander. 
Lieut. Raymond P. Rodgers, to be a lieutenant commander. 
Lieut.. (junior ) James H. Oliver, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign William E. Safford, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lient. Commander William A. Morgan, to be a commander, 
Lieut. Robert T. Jasper, to be a lieutenant-commander. 

2 eons J. L. T. Halpine, lieutenant, junior grade, to be a 
eutenant. 
Ensign William J. Maxwell, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lieut. Harry M. Dombaugh, junior grade, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Franklin Swift, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lieut. Alfred L. Hall, junior grade, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign John F. Luby, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Lieut. (junior grade) Percival J. Werlich, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign tawis - Clark, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Commander George W. Coffin, to be a captain. 
Liewt. Commander Washburn Maynard, to be a commander. 
Lieut. Seaton Schroeder, to be a lieutenant-commander. 
Lieut. Simon Cook, junior grade, to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Theodore G. Dewey, to be a lieutenant, — grade. 
Commodere George: Brown, to be a rear- 
Captain Edward E. Potter, to be a commodore. if 


ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Jacob Schoenhof, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 


ork. 

William McKinny, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
. in the district of New York, in the State of New 

ork. 

J. Rockwell Fay, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of 
„ in the district of New York, in the State of New 

ork. 

MELTER, ASSAY OFFICE, HELENA, MONT. 


Charles Rumley, of Montana, to be melter of the United States 
assay office at Helena, in the State of Montana. 


SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 


Andrew H. Ward, of Massachusetts, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of Boston and 
Charlestown, in the State of Massachusetts. 


PENSION AGENT. 


George W. Glick, of Atchison, Kans., to be pension agent at 
Topeka, Kans. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


John E. Grady, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Apalachicola, in the State of Florida. 

James T. Kilbreth, of New York, to be collector of customs 
for the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


MARSHAL, 


George W. Levi, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Andrew J. Halbert, to be postmaster at Tempe, in the county 
of Maricopa and Territory of Arizona. 

Henry Shutts, to be postmaster at Oregon, in the county of 
Holt and State of Missouri. 

G. C. Crutchley, to be postmaster at Norborne, in the county 
of Carroll and State of souri. 

William B. Pearson, to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, in the 
county of Nacogdoches and State of Texas. 

James H. Messimer, to be postmaster at Itasca, in. the county 


of Hill and State of Texas. 
William D. F. Whitsitt, to be : tmaster at Pleasant Hill, in 
ssouri. 


the county of Cass and State of 
George W. Chisler, to be postmaster at Conway, in the county 
of Faulkner and State of Arkansas. 

Robert W. Jones, to be postmaster at Rising Sun, in the county 
of Ohio and State of Indiana. 

Alexander M. Shannon, to be postmaster at Galveston, in the 
county of Galveston and State of Texas. 

William R. Ayers, to be postmaster at Kaufman, in the county 
of Kaufman and State of Texas. 

George W. Rehfuss, to be postmaster at Eaton, in the county 
of Preble and State of Ohio. 

John E. Murray, to be postmaster at Lewistown, in the county 
of Fergus and State of Montana. 

Henry G. Schlosser, to be postmaster at Attica, in the county 
of Fountain and State of Indiana. 

Henry K. Willman, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana. 

Christopher J. Connolly, to be postmaster at Red Key, in the 
county of Jay and State of Indiana. 

Archer Brooks, to be postmaster at Williamsburg, in the 
county of James City and State of Virginia. 

John Stiles, to be postmaster at Menominee, in the county of 
Menominee and State of Michigan. 

Michael W. Ryan, to be postmaster at Midland, in the county 
of Midland and State of Michigan, 

James A. Canavan, to be postmasterat St. Joseph, in the county 
of Berrien and State of Michigan. 

William W. Screws, to be postmaster at Montgomery, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Alabama. 

John McNamara, to be postmaster at Barberton, in the county 
of Summit and State of Ohio. 

William M. Huffman, to be postmaster at St. Paris, in the 
county of Cham and State of Ohio. 

William R. milton, to be tmaster at Carthage, in the 
county of Hancock and State of Illinois. 

Boehl, to be postmaster at Blue Island, in the county of 


3 
Cook and State of Illinois. 
Will E. Hampton, to be postmaster at Charlevoix, in the 
county of Charlevoix and State of Michigan. 
Mathew M. Von Stein, to be postmaster at Glidden, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Iowa. 
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Otto H. preng to be B apresi at Eimhurst, in the county 
of Dupage and State of ois. 

John S. Klinefelter, to be postmaster at Bunker Hill, in the 
county of Macoupin and State of Illinois. 

Francis C. Smith, to be postmaster at Albion, in the county of 


Edwards and State of Illinois. 
Patrick B. Ryan, to be tmaster at Auburn Park, in the 


county of Cook and State of Illinois. 


Adam Rinard, to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county of 
Wayne and State of Illinois. 

Freeman W. Sackett, to be postmasterat Phillips, in the county 
of Price and State of Wisconsin. 

Nicholas Donohue, to be postmaster at New Richmond, in the 
county of St. Croix and State of Wisconsin. 

Lodah T. Alexander, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the 
sone a Aher and State of Iowa. 

ames P. Montgomery, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the count; 

„ pees 5 

James W. Wightman, to be postmaster at Elroy, in the county 
of Juneau and State of Wisconsin. 

James G. Wickhem, to be postmaster at Beloit, in the county 
of Rock and Stateof Wisconsin. 

JohnG. Hagensick, to be postmaster at Elkader, in the county 
of Clayton and State of Iowa. 

William H. Dolan, to be postmaster at Wymore, in the county 
of Gage and State of Nebraska. 

Herbert E. Morison, to be postmaster at Onawa, in the county 
of Monona and State of Iowa. 

James L. Dunning, tobe postmaster at Cape Vincent, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of New York. 

James H. Hoskins, to be postmaster at Evansville, in the county 
of Rock and State of Wisconsin. 

ja A. Minor, to be postmaster at Bedford, in the county 
of Taylor and State of Iowa. 

Don C. Bishop, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York. 

Edward C. Reynolds, to be postmaster at Haverstraw, in the 
county of Rockland and State of New York. 

James A. McKenna, to be postmaster at Long Island City, in 
the county of Queens and State of New York. 

Milton H. Northrup, to be postmaster at Syracuse, in the county 
of Onon and State of New York. 

George F. Ketchum, to be postmaster at Warwick, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York. 

Daniel Budd, to be tmaster at Rye, in the county of West- 
chester and State of New York. 

George W. Myers, to be tmaster at Neligh, in the county 
of Antelope and State of Nebraska. 

James B. Tolliver, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
of Wilson and State of Tennessee. 

Edmund M. Wilbur, to be 1 at Saugerties, in the 
county of Ulster and State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
` FRIDAY, October 20, 1893. 


a The House met at 12 o’clockm. Prayer by the Rey. Isaac W. 
ANTER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approyed. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The SPEAKER laid before the house a letter from the Attor- 
ney-General, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution, infor- 
mation relating to the Union Pacific Railroad; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Cox, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SIMPSON, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. GRADY, for seven days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. MAHON, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

y WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. LAYTON, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 

apers in the case of Ferdinand Tobe on H. R. 5214, Fifty-second 

ongress, there being no adverse report thereon. 
AMENDMENTS TO BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I have here some amendments to 

the bill establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy, which has 
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been reported. Lask unanimous consent that these amendments 
be considered as pending and that they be printed in the RECORD, 
in order that they may be examined by the members of the 
House before the bill comes up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has some 
proposed amendments to the bill to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. To print in the RECORD amendments that 
the gentleman from New York intends to propose. The gen- 
tleman does not desire to have them considered as pending. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the bill? 

The SPEAKER. A bill to establish a uniform system of 
eae 

Mr. CULBERSON. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York proposes to 
have printed in the RECORD some proposed amendments he de- 
sires to offer. 

Mr. CULBERSON. He desires to give notice of amendments 
he A to offer. . 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not think they ought 
to be printed again when offered. The gentleman from New York 
will not ask that? 

Mr. RAY. Oh, no. 8 

The SPEAKER. These amendments will be printed, not as 
pending, but as to be offered, if there be no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not understand that amendments have 
to bo printog in advance in the RECORD that are expected to be 
offered to the bankruptcy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print them for the information of the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then they are not pending. 

Mr. SAYERS. That will not stop other gentlemen from of- 
fering amendments at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER, These amendments are not pending, but the 
e proposes to offer them during the consideration of 
the N ; 

The proposed amendments are as follows: 


Mr. Rax offered the following amendments to the bill (H. R. 139) entitled 
— ion to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 


5, in line 7, after the word days,“ insert and until the filing 
tion in bankruptex.“ 
2 page 6, in line 33, after the word over,” insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That if, upon the hearing on the petition hereinafter provided for, it 
shall appear that before the filing thereof the person so concealing himself, 
or so depar! or re: away from his p of business, residence, or 
domicile with intent to avoid the service of a civil process and to defeat his 
creditors, had returned to his place of ess, residence, or domicile, and 
submitted to the ss of the court, and that no priority has been ed 
by any other creditor by reason of such absence, then such 8 based 
upon such acts, shall be dismissed: Provided further, That if, on such hear - 
„it shall pel yea that the property transferred by a debtor with intent to 
defeat his tors has been restored to the debtor in good faith, then a peti- 
tion based on such act shall be dismissed: Provided further, That if, on such 
hearing, it shall appear that the proport secreted, or its equivalent, was re- 
stored and subjected toa levy under the legal process out at the time of such 
concealment, or that the claim upon which such 1 process was issued 
was paid before the filing of a petition, then a petition based on such conceal- 
ment shall be dismissed: Provided further, t any petiton filed in bank- 
ruptcy shall be defeated and dismissed on payment of the debt or claim of 
the person or persons fing such petition or joining therein, with all legal 
costs of the proceeding; such payment may be made by depositing with 
the clerk of the court where such petition is filed the amount of the claims 
of the petitioners, and such costs, Which shall be fixed by the clerk with whom 
the deposit is made: And provided further, That no person shall be adjudged 
a apa abe except on the petition of a person directly affected. or 
ured by the act alleged to constitute the act of bankruptcy.” 
. On 1 page 8, in line 9, strike out the word “may” and insert in place thereof 
Lar 7 — s shall LAJ 
pa 


k ge 10, in line 31, strike out the word “offered” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “received.” 

5. On page 11, inline 5, after the word “insane,” insert the following: “And 
in such cases the executor or administrator of a deceased n and the 
committee of a lunatic or incompetent person shall be brought in and made 
W on peace iin es Il Ster the word “suit,” insert the fol wing: “Against 

age e11, after the word “suit,” insert the follo 7 
the 8 and defend the same.“ 
7. On page 13, in line 14, after the word“ proc 8. strike out the words 
“have been” and insert in lieu thereof the words shall be.“ 


1. On 
ofa 


8. On e 13, in lines 15 and 16, strike out the words “and subject to the 
order of the judge“ and insert in place thereof the follo „ “the judge 
within ten days after the confirmation of such composition. Before hearing 


an application for the confirmation of a composition the court may require 
the filing of a sufficient bond conditioned for the payment into court of the 
money necessary to perfect such composition or to carry out and make effec- 
tual the terms thereof.“ 

v. On page 14, in line 9, after the word composition,” insert the follo g 
In case such composition is set aside, the creditors who have received the 
pay thereunder aar or may not return into court the sum or sums received 

y them respectively pursuant to the terms of such composition, and only 
the creditors go refun shall share the benefits of subsequent proceed- 


10, On page 19, in line 8, after the word “time,” insert the following: The 
writ of subpoena shall also be served on each creditor named in the petition 
by mailing acopy thereof to such creditor at his place of residence at least 
ten days before the return day thereof.“ 

11. On page 19, in line 15, after the word “petition,” insert the following: 


“or present any defense thereto.” 
12. On page 27, in line 2, after the w. “ exceed,” strike out the word two“ 


and insert in place thereof the word ten;“ and on the sams pane te line 6, 
after the word “trustee,” insert a person shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding two years upon the conviction of the offense 
of having willfully.” 


13. On page 28, in line 17, after the Sgure “6* and before the word made,“ 
insert the following: ‘‘ knowingly and willfully.” 

14. On page 52, in line 3, strike out the word“ may and insert the word 
“shall,” and in line 7, same page, after the word “de to insert the 
follo : “Such bond shall be executed by two sureties, and the penalty of 
each bond shall be double the amount of the estate being „con. 
ditioned that such depository will pay, on demand, accor to the order ot 
the court, all sums d ted to be paid by such order. Until such bond, ap- 
pora by the court, shall have been filed by the depository no funds belong- 

g to an estate shall be deposited with such depository.” 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, Iam directed by the Committee 
on Appropriations to report an urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, and to ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiencies in the appropria 


tions of the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending Jun 
1894, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the follo sums, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the objects hereinafter ex- 
pressed, being for the service or the fiscal year 1894, namely: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Pay of assistant custodians and janitors: For pay of assistant custodians 
and janitors, incl all personal services in connection with all public 
buildings under control of the Treasury Department outside of the ct 
of Columbia, $127,500. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


To enable the Clerk of the House to pay to Members and Delegates the 
amount which they certify they have paid or agreed to pay for clerk hire 
necessarily employed by them in the discharge of their official and repre- 
5 uties, as provided in the joint resolution, approved March 3, 1893, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


For reconstructing the barn of the Reform School of the District of Colum- 
bia, destroyed by fire on July 23, 1893, $6,000; forreplacing the horses, farm- 
ing implements, wagons, harness, feed, hay, and other materials destroyed 
by said fire, 84,500; in all $10,500; one-half of said sum to be from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia, and one-half from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if the House does not desire any 
information in regard to the bill I will ask for its immediate 


passage. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and, 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
assed. 
X On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REPORTING, MARKING, AND REMOVAL OF DERELICTS. 


Mr. MALLORY. Mr. S er, Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for 
tbe reporting, marking, and removal of derelicts. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to make with the several governments interested in the naviga- 
tion of the North Atlantic Ocean an international agreement gorog for 
the reporting, marking, and removal of dangerous erelicts, and 
other menaces to navigation in the North Atlantic Ocean outside the coast 
waters of the respective countries bordering thereon. 

That the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereb: 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat 
to carry out the provisions of this resolution. 


Mr. MALLORY. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce recommends an amendment striking out the appro- 
priation contained in the bill, and simply limits the expenditure 
that may be made to $5,000 to carry out this purpose. I ask the 
Clerk to read the amendment in the report. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is an exceedingly important matter, 
and I think it ought to pass without any question. 

Mr. SAYERS. There will be no question about it. 

Mr. MALLORY. The amendment simply strikes out thea 
propriation, and limits the amount to be appropriated to $5,000. 

n That will be attended to in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? (After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk will now report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 9, after the word “thereon,** insert the words: 

„Provided that the cost of carrying ont such international agreement! 
when made, shall not exceed the sum of $5,000 on the part of the Government! 
of the United States. 

“ Strike out in lines 10, 11, 12 and 13.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 


to. 
The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
for athird reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 


read the third time, and passed. 
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On motion of Mr. MALLORY, a motion toreconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports. 
REVENUE CUTTER FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
a (H. R. 2669) making an appropriation and providing for the 
construction of a United States revenue cutter for service in the 
harbor of San Francisco, State of California; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House onthe state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, was ordered to be printed. 
- REVENUE CUTTER FOR GREAT LAKES. 
Mr.MALLORY also, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommen- 
dation a bill (H. R.3297) providing for the construction of a 
steam revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
rath Joan; and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 
BRIDGES, CADDO RIVER AND CROSS BAYOU, LA. 


Mr. GEARY also, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
abill(H. R. 1919) authorizing the Texarkanaand Fort Smith Rail- 
road Company to bridge Caddo River at or near Mooringsport, 
La., and Cross Bayou, near Shreveport, La.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SULPHUR RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. GEARY also, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommenda- 
tion a bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge Sulphur River, in the State 
of Arkansas; which was refe to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALCASIEU AND SABINE RIVERS. 


Mr. GEARY also, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported back with afavorable recommenda- 
tion, a bill (H. R. 1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers, 
in the States of Louisiana and Texas; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. Thiscompletes the call of committees. The 
morning hour for the consideration of bills ins at seventeen 
minutes past 12 o'clock. The call rests with Committee on 
Territories, which has a bill pending, the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 


RAILROAD STATIONS, ETC., IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad companies operating rail- 
roads in the Territories over a right of way granted by the Gov- 
ernment to establish stations and depots at all town sites on the 
lines of said roads established by the Interior Department. 

TheSPEAKER. The 5 from Alabama [Mr. WHEEL- 
ER] has eleven minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I shall use a few 
minutes of that time in replying to the attack upon the Secretary 
= the igo made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 

LYNN]. 

I regret that the gentleman has seized this opportunity to 
make very unjust charges against the honorable Bases tary of 
the Interior. 

He says that the Secretary did injustice to the white settlers 


by allowing the Indians to monopolize and take up lands in ad- 


vance. 

If the gentleman had taken the trouble to inform himself he 
would have learned that the treaty with the Indians of the 19th 
of December, 1891, by which the Cherokee Strip was acquired, 
provided for these allotments of 70 tracts of land of 80 acres 
each to the Indians, and that the law specially provided that 
these allotments might be selected by the Indians. The lan- 
guage of the treaty with regard to these allotments is as I will 


It is further agreed and understood that the number of such allotments 
shall not exceed 70 in number, and the land alloted shall not exceed 5,600 
acres’ “hat e 1 shall be eo recap tina Rang piece such rules 
and regulations as sha prescribed e Secretary o terior, and 
when so made and contirmed shall be conveyed to the allottees respectively 
by the United States in fee simple. 


In order to carry out this clause of the treaty, the law by which 
tho Territory was opened provided that— : 


The allotments provided for in the fifth section of said ent shall be 
made without delay by the persons entitled thereto, and 8 be confirmed 
the Secretary of the Interior before the date when said lands shali be de- 
open to settlement; and the allotments so madeshall be 
the Secretary of the Interior, for the protection of proposed settlers. 


This treaty was made and this law was enacted when the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was practicing law in Atlanta, Ga,, and he 
had nothing whatever to do with this concession to the Indians. 

The gentleman says that— ; 

If deaths occur there by virt t 5 v 
murder, because they will be nothing less, Must be laid at the doors of the 
Interior Department. 

The desire of the geatleman to unjustly assault the Secretary 
of the Interior is here manifested by his emphatic assertion that 
he intends to hold the Hon. Hoke Smith, of our honored Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, responsible for all deaths which may occur in 
the Territory by virtue of the fact that there happen to exist 
two towns separated by about 3 miles. $ 

I did not intend to say one word in defense of the distinguished 
gentleman who presides so well over the Department of the In- 
terior, but since the gentleman from Oklahoma has made it 
proper for me to do so, I will state that, owing to the adminis- 
trative ability of that Cabinet officer, the delicate work of open- 
ing the Cherokee Strip was conducted with a much higher de- 
gree of good order than there was aay A Renee reason to expect. 

Imagine 109,000 to 150,000 persons brought together from all 
sections of our land, includin „of course, many rough and law- 
less people. They were crowded together, waiting for the given 
signal, eager to struggle for the coveted and valued prize, and 
yet there was less and fewer injuries to life and limb 
than often occur in the well-ordered city of Washington. 

Itis true there was some lawlessness, and some people hurt, 
and one man was killed by a ngoai; but so are people hurt and 
killed in Washington, New York, and eee reyr 

The gentleman from Oklahoma should devote his time to com- 
mending the Secretary of the Interior in the highest terms, in- 
stead of seizing every opportunity to do him injustice. 

Had it not been for the untiring efforts of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of War, and the well-conceived reg- 
ulations which they prepared, great injustice would have been 


done. 

Might would have triumphed overright; the weak would have 
been overcome by the eke a and most serious disturbances 
would certainly have occurred. 

I hold in my hand a resolution adopted by the committee ap- 
pare by the mayor and council in the town of Enid. Itisas 

ollows: 


We the committee appointed by the mayor and council of the town of Enid, 
county O, of the Territory of Oklahoma, to draft resolutions pertaining to 
the action of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company in fail- 

to locate a depot at this place, beg leave tomake the following report: 
the town of Enid is located and built on the tract of land re- 
served by the proclamation of the President for town-site p 
the United States land office for the Enid land district is 1 
it is the county seat of county O, in the 
official business of said county is 
now has, according to the enumeration of the census just taken, a bona fide 


ation of 4,000; and 

Pe T make 
the town of Enid the destination, 90 per cent of the building ma and 
all classes of freight shipped to this 6 men 
and merchants of this the town of Enid; 


delay in transmitting a 
town and county, and great inconvenience and — — . rae un- 
necessarily incurred reason of the lack of depot ties, ewe Pe 
and freight, and the jure of the Rock Island Railroad Company to provide 
the same ae poms and 

, from che 


e ngt this paes is being kept from the 
directors and ch officers of said company: Now, therefore, 
Be it resolved, That the failure of said railroad com to the 
necessary depot facilities to meet the demands of trade at this point, is an 
unwarranted injustice to our ci who have settled here, bona fide 


improvements and e 
time-honored liberal 


in business and trade, and is a reversal of the 
icy the treatment of the patrons of the 

— system of railway to which it implying, as it does, that there 
“something rotten in Denmark,” that true condition as it now exists 
should be presented to the board of directors and chief officials of said com- 
nested to furnish such facilities for the public 


of these resolutions be presented to the 
Company, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Postmaster-General. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
CoMMITTEE. 


— 
* 
8 
8 
y 


Attest: 
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It will be seen that this document states that 90 per cent of 
the passenger traffic to and from that county makes the ‘town 
of Enid its destination; that 90 percent of the building material 
and all classes of freight shipped to that county is 3 to 
the business men and merchants of the town of Enid. It fur- 
ther states that the failure of the railroad to vide the neces- 


2 railroad facilities to meet the demands of trade at the town 
of Enid is an unwarranted injustice tothe citizens who have set- 
tled there and made bona fide improvements and engaged in 
trade. 

I also have a letter from a prominent citizen of Enid, who 
Bays: 

A survey and estimates were made about a week ago by the railroad com- 
pany, which were given out to the public that it would cost between $80,000 
and 2100,000, which anyone knows is far in excess of what it would cost. I 
venture to say that the citizens of this place will or can put the roadbed in 
shape to receive the ties and rails at a cost of not to exceed $5,000. 

I feel confident the House will not aes this wrong to the 
people of Enid to be continued. The bill should pass without a 

ssenting vote. 

I will now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understood the Speaker to say that we had 
but eleven minutes. I wish to inquire whether that includesall 
the time we have for the passage of this bill; for if it does, I shall 
not occupy any portion of it? 

The SPEAKER. The bill may be considered during the re- 
mainder of this hour. The Chair stated that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. agers who had already used a portion of his 
time on aed had eleven minutes re . 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, there should be no opposition 
to the passage of this bill, and I trust that there will not be ary 
when members understand the necessity for it. There seems to 
have been a struggle going on between the Government, as rep- 
e by the Interior Department, and the railroad corpora- 

ons. 

The railroad corporations, through their agents, have secured 
an amendment to the bill opening the Strip to settlement, pro- 
viding that the Indian agent should locate the Indians anywhere 
in the Territory, instead of confining them to the lands that they 
lived upon. There is where the whole trouble commenced. The 
railroad corporation in this case, in collusion with this man rep- 
resenting the Indians, have taken up the land around the places 
where the town sites were located, and left the Government no 
room for town sites, so that the Government, in self-defense, was 
forced to go 2 miles south and locate a new town site. The 
railroad corporation comes in here and wants to have this bill 
modified in such a way as to locate the stations, if not at their 
town sites, as near to them as possible. 

Now, I hold that we are not here to defend the railroad cor- 
porations. We are here to look after the interests of the peo- 
ple. A large number of people have settled on these Govern- 
ment town sites, and taken 922 roperty there, and they look 
to the Government to protect their interests, by compelling the 
railroad corporation to erect depots sufficient to meet their needs, 
Tam 5 that members get up here, as the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CURTIS] did yesterday, and want to delay this meas- 
ure, to > put it off until another day, until they can hear from these 
railroad corporations to see whether the bill is satisfactory to 
them or not. Ido not think we are here to protect their inter- 
ests. The railroad corporations so far in the history of this 
country have shown themselves sufficiently able to look after 
Apon own interests; let us take care of the interests of the peo- 

e. 

z It is a well-known fact through my country that the railroad 
8 have gone into the town-site and town-booming 
business for years past. It is a well-known fact that they have 
controlled the government of the State of Kansas in years gone 
by; and the struggle in that State has been between the railroad 
corporations and the people. And I hold that the gentleman 
from Kansas is here to-day partly asa representative of the Santa 
Fe and Rock Island Railroad corporation, and I do not wonder 
that he comes up here to protect their interests. Mr. Speaker, 
in my district they colonized more than 7,000 negroes and kept 
them there six months at the expense of the railroad companies 
purposely to defeat me because I had presumed to stand in their 
path. 


1 
This is the struggle that is a going on all over the country—a 
struggle on the part of the railroad corporations to control this 
Government. And they have shown their power, in the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip, to defeat the will of the people ex- 
pressed through their representatives. The Secretary of the In- 
terior hasacknowledged that they have put obstacles in the way 
that are almost insurmountable. Now, I think it time that Re 


resentatives here in Congress should ‘sit down” upon th 
power, Of course this is but a small matter in comparison with 


some other ay that these corporations have been making an 
effort to control in the way of legislation in their interest. But 
it only shows the increasing and dangerous power of these cor- 
orations in their effort to control the Government of the United 
tates. I say this bill ought to roe. and the stations should be 
located at those new towns established by the Government; and 
we should set at defiance this power that is trying to use the 
Government of the United States in its own interest. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You referred to a gentleman from 
Kansas” being here representing the railroad companies. Did 
you mean me? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I meant you, because you showed it here 
yesterday when you told me individually that you wanted to 
wait and have this bill put off till you telegraphed back to see 
whether the bill was satisfactory. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. If you say that I represent any rail- 
road corporation, you utter a falsehood. 8 

Mr. SIMPSON. Whom did you want to telegraph to, if it 
was not a railroad corporation? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. SIMPSON] has expired. 

Mr. FLYNN. A good deal has been said on this floor in re- 
gard to the opinion of the Attorney-General (and it has been 

ublished in the RECORD) on what is alleged to have been the 

w that he was governed by. Now, I take it that there are some 
lawyers who are members of this body, and I wish to read what 
the law says; then gentlemen can put their own construction on 
the question whether or not this law meant that the Indian should 
take his farming land or that he should go and steal the railroad 
town sites. I read from the Presidential proclamation issued 
by the Interior Department: 

Provided, That any citizen of the Cherokee Nation, who, prior to the Ist 
day of November, 1891, was a bona fide resident upon and further had, asa 
farmer and for salen | pi „made W , and valuable improve- 
ments uponany part of the land so ceded and who has not disposed of the 
same, but desires to occupy the particular lands so im as a home- 
stead and for fa: pur; shall have the right to select one-eighth of a 
section of land, to coaform however to the Uni States surveys; such se- 
lection to embrace, as far as the above limitation will admit, such improve- 
ments. The wife and children of any such citizen shall have thesame right 
ofselection that is above given to the citizen, and they shall have the pref- 
erence in making selections to take any lands improved by the husband and 
father that he can not take until all of his improved land shall be A 
and that any citizen of the Cherokee Nation not a resident within the land 
so ceded, who, prior to the ist day of November, 1891, had for f: 
poses made valuable and manent improvements upon of the 
so ceded, shall have the right to select one-eighth of a section of land tocon- 
form to the United States surveys; such selection to embrace, as far as the 
above limitation will admit, improvements; but the allotments so 
vided for shall not exceed seventy in number, and the land allotted 
ex 600 acres; and such allotments shall be made and confirmed under 
such rules and tions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and when so made and confirmed shall be conveyed to the allottees 
respectively by the United States in fee simple, and the price to be 
paid to the Cherokee Nation for the cession so made there shall be deducted 
the sum of $1.40 for each acre so taken in allotment. 


That is the law which gentlemen have been talking about. 
They have published in the RECORD the opinion of the Attorney- 
General. I appeal to you gentlemen here, who are lawyers, to 

luce upon this law the interpretation that was placed upon it 
by the Interior Department if you can. 
ere the hammer fell.] 
r. WHEELER of Alabama. I move the previous question 
on the amendments and the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to occupy two or three 
minutes before the gentleman moves the previous question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. My time will expire in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Perhaps by unanimous consent 
five or ten minutes more might be given to the gentleman, he 
still retaining the floor. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection the time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] will be extended ten 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cano. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the time allowed 
me I shall ask attention to two or three matters. I am one of 
those Representatives living away from Oklahoma and knowing 
nothing about the merits of this bill except what we have been 
enabled to learn yesterday and to-day on the floor of this House. 
I never heard of the measure before; therefore I think I am in 
a fair condition to vote for the bill if it ought to be enacted, and 
ina fair condition to vote against it if it ought not to be enacted. 
But it does seem to me strange that the bill contains the pro- 
visions that it does. It provides that these depots s be 
erected at the town sites, which are from one to two or three 
miles from the railroad stations, which were located long ago 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Two and three-quarter miles. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. One, two, three, or four miles, as 


may be. 
Mr. KRIBBS. Willthe gentleman yield just there for asug- 
tion. 
ir: CANNON of Illinois. Not now; I have but a few mo- 
ments. I was going on to say that the bill provides these sta- 
tions shall be erected and maintained in perpetuity. That is 
what your bill provides; so that, with railroad depots located all 
through the Cherokee Outlet, I apprehend wherever these rail- 
roads legally located them on lands which were purchased ad- 
jacent to the stations before the Outlet was thrown open, they 
are compelled under the provisions of this bill to maintain others 
at every townsite within from 2 to 4 miles of the stations already 
located and maintained by themselves; and these latter stations, 
duplicates of the others, the bill requires them to maintain in 
perpetuity, without reference to the needs of the public here- 
afte 


re 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (interrupting). But the gentle - 
man must remember that the town sites are located by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly; I understand that, but 
the Government has declared these to be town sites, in place of 
the points where the stations are located, and the town sites are 
within two to four miles from the railway stations. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Only one in the county, and 


four altogether. And the gentleman must remember that there 
are 4,000 people there. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Whether it be 1 or 4 miles it does 
not matter. 


Now let me say, Mr. Speaker, all of these matters ought to be 
regulated, and if left to themselves would be regulated by the 
demands and business of the public. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Not now. If I have a moment 
later on I will. # 

Now, I listened, not with profit or with pleasure, to the decla- 


mation of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. Iam not 
a ial friend of the railroads. I own no share of stock in any 
of them. Iam acquainted with no man connected with these 


cular roads, but I have no desire to oppress them merely 
33 they are railroads, if this be oppression. They are en- 
titled to their rights and to fair treatment under the law. And if 
the gentleman could have his way he would put an exaction on 
the railroads that in the long run would be charged over on 
the citizen or the settlers, those adjacent to the railroads who 
patronize the roads. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
correction of one part of his statement? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly, if I am in error. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman seems to be laboring under 
the impression that there is a townsite where the original La 
site was. That is altogether a mistake. Nobody was allowed to 
live in this part of the Territory except those who were nent | 
for the purpose of operating the railroad company’s business, 
others being shut out prior to its opening. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, I understand that. I think I 
understand the case as reported by the gentleman on yesterday. 
I read his remarks, I will state to him, with great care, and I 


find this to be a fact, as I gathered both from his remarks and. 


from the bill itself, that you are requiring these railroad com- 
ore to do something that the ordinary requirements of their 
usiness do not call for. 

ag the hammer fell.] i 

. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield now two minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, following up the statement which 
I made on yesterday, I EEES to make just one more observation 
on another point in reference to the Indian allotments. The 

ntleman from Oklahoma has repeated as many as three times, 

wice on this floor and once before the Committee on Public 
Lands, that this Administration reversed a ruling of the last 
Administration relating to these allotments, in order that what 
he characterizes as a steal of these lands might become effec- 
tual. In this he is incorrect. 

Those of us who were members of the last Congress, and re- 
member the eof the Cherokee Outlet bill, know that it 
was not passed until about 3 o’clock on the morning of the 4th 
of last March, though approved on the legislative day of the 3d. 
As a matter of fact, the late Secretary Noble never saw even the 
manuscript copy of the bill as finally passed. He went out of 
office the day the bill was signed without considering this ques- 
tion in anyway. And yet the gentleman insists that a ruling 
was made by the Interior Department under the last Adminis- 
tration that has been reve by the present, by which the In- 
dian allottees got an unfair advantage. 

Mr, FLYNN. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not true that 


everybody except Gen. Noble himself, the law officers of the last 
Interior tment, did remain; and, as a matter of fact, Sec- 
retary Smith himself, upon their written opinions, signee this 
zapasy prohibi the Indians from stealing these lands? 

r. MCRAE. I have no information as to who remained in 
the law department. The Secre is the responsible head. 
If any Republicans were kept in, I think to that extent this Ad- 
ministration did wrong, and if the gentlemen who were retained 
led the Secretary into an error, I am not here to apologize for 
it; but, as a matter of fact, the last Administration made no rul- 
ing upon this question, and the explanation that the gentleman 
now furnishes shows that he knows the Harrison Administration 
did not consider the question. But, Mr. Speaker, I deny that the 
proponi Secretary adopted any opinion prepared by the hold-over 

wofñcers. The opinion upon which he acted was prepared by 
Judge Hall, and is unanswerable. 
ya ere the hammer fell. Ý 

r. WHEELER of Ala I move the previous question 
on the pending amendments and the bill to its engrossment and 
third reading. 

ES BRODERICK. Iask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] withdraw his demand? 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Yes; simply to have the amend- 
ment read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his demand for 
the previous question, and the amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 2, in line 9, strike ont “five hundred” and insert “fifty,” so as to 
read *‘said company shall be liable toa fine of 850 for each day,” etc. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I now demand the previous 
question upon the bill and pending amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama[Mr. WH 
ER] demands the previous question upon the pending amend- 
ments, which are those amendments reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is the amendment to the bill offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. BRODERICK] pending? 

The SPEAKER. It is not pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Only read for information? 

The SPEAKER. That is all. The question is upon ordering 
the previous question. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr.CURTIS of Kansas demanded a division; and there were— 
ayes 107, noes 3. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. No quorum. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. I withdraw the point of no quorum, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment th 
bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revise 
Statutes of the United States relating to mining claims, asked 
a conference with the House on the bill and amendment, and had 
appointed Mr. STEWART, Mr. PETTIGREW, and Mr. BATE asthe 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN. 


The Committee on Private Land Claims was called. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call up for consideration the bill H. R. 415. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wost Virginia [Mr. 
PENDLETON] calls up a bill the title of which will be reported 
by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 415) to submit to the Court of Private Land Claims, established 
Ey ig er l Ai 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. This is a private bill, and must receive its 
first consideration in Committee of the ole. 

Mr. SAYERS. I desire to raise the point of order that the 
gentleman from West Vicginia[Mr. PENDLETON] who has called 
up this bill was not authorized and instructed by the committee 
to do so in the morning hour. 
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Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Iwas instructed by the 
committee to call it up at the first . aaeds f 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the gentleman some ques- 
tions—to interrogate him on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman might plead his privilege. 
Of course the Chair can not determine the fact without knowing 
more about it. The rule is, however, that on this call the com- 
mittee may call up the bill for consideration. The language is: 

Upon which call each committee, upon being named, shall have the right 
to call up for consideration any bill reported by it on a previous day. 

The Chair thinks, and the Chair has held heretofore, that 
this is not a personal privilege to a member of the House, but 
that it is a privilege to the committee to call the bill up, and 
that the committee should authorize it, or that the member 
should have the authority of the committee to call up the bill. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I have the authority 
of the whole committee. Etat passed a resolution authorizing 
me to favorably report this bill, and then to call it up for the 
committee. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question—— l 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, I do not believe I 
will. Lau hter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the statement of 
the gentleman does not bring him within the rule. I submit 
further thit in order te bring him within the rule he must 
show that the committee specifically authorized him to call up 
this bill in the morning hour. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. PENDLETON] desire to say anything on that question? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I simply desire to say 
that the committee authorized me to call up this bill, and that 
I notified them at the time that I would call it up in the first 
morning hour that I could reach it, and I am acting under the 
instruct ons of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. If the committee assented to that 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me a bill which involves per- 
haps $30,000,000 ought not to be called up in the morning hour. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It does not cost the Government a cent. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state what the Chair under- 
stands to be the rule, and the gentleman from West Virginia 
can state whether his authority comes up to the rule as stated 
by the Chair. Indealing with the second morning hour, the rule 
says the Speaker shall again call committeesin regular order for 
one hour, upon which call each committee, on being named, shall 
have a right to call up for consideration any bill reported by it 
on a previous aay. ow, the Chair thinks that when a gentle- 
man calls up a bill under this rule he ought to be expressly au- 
thorized by his committee so to do, because itis a privilege that 
extended to the committee and not to any individual. If the 
gentleman states he is authorized by his committee so to do, of 
course, so far as the Chair is concerned, that is enough. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that I have that authority, and I think that members of 
the committee preveni will sustain me in that statement, 

The SPEAKER. Inthe opinion of the Chair the statement 
of the gentleman brings it within the rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It will not be in order, as I understand, to 
raise the question of consideration against the motion the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia submits, that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It willnotbe. Thesameend can be reached 
by voting down the motion to go into Committee of the Whole; 
but the question of consideration can not be raised. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the motion is voted down, consideration 
can not be proceeded with. 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course not, because the House will 
have refused to consider it by going into the Committee of the 
Whole. The-gentleman from West Virginia moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House for the 


i apes of considering this bill. 
= fr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Is that motion debata- 
e j 


The SPEAKER. It is not. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I demand a division. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


XXV—172 


Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that this hour is set apart for 
the consideration of bills called up by committees. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If this bill is subject to the point of order, 
that it must go into committee, is it not right for the member 
to have the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
to consider it? 

The SPEAKER. Thatis for the House. The Chair can not 
order the House to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman is ordered by the commit- 
tee to call it up in this hour, if itmust be considered in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and this House does not resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole, does not that mean that the House re- 
fuses to consider it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. This motion is the 
same in effect as a motion made by a gentleman to call up a bill 
which is in the House when a gentleman can raise the question 
of consideration against that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But that is in the House, 

The SPEAKER. This is simply the same thing, only in an- 
other form. You can not raise the question of consideration 
against this bill, because it is in committee. The only way you 
can accomplish what might be accomplished by raising the ques- 
tion of consideration is to refuse to gointo the Committee of the 
Whole, which would practically dispose of the case. 

The House divided on the question of going into Committee 
of the Whole, and the Speaker announced that there were— 
ayes 57, noes 53. 

Mr. BOEN. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 

int of no quorum. TheChair will appoint the gentleman from 

est Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BOEN] to act as tellers. 

The House divided, and tellers reported 66 in the affirmative. 

Mr. BOEN. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I renew it. 

The SPEAKER. Tellers have not yet reported the negative 
vote. 

Mr. BOEN. Thirteen voted in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. Gentlemen desiring 
to vote will please come forward and do so. 

After some further time spent in the count, 

The SPEAKER. On this question the ayes are 95, the noes 13. 
The morning hour has expired. 


ADMISSION OF ARTICLES INTENDED FOR WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House joint resolution 22 be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: N 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act ap’ 


lating to the admission of articles intended for the 
position. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr Speaker, I desire to make this statement. 
This resolution proposes to admit exhibits at the Exposition at 
one-half the rates of duty. I simply ask that it be considered in 
the House in order tosave time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is very important, and I think it should 
be considered in the regular way, in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine objects. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I trust the gentleman will not 
raise that objection. : 

Mr. BYNUM. Imove that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House of the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of considering bills raising revenue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The question is whether thisis a bill raising 
revenue. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is general. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Where can the point be raised that this is 
not a bill raising revenue. 


‘oved April 22, 1890, re- 
orid’s Columbian Ex- 


The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Indiana 


is in order—— 
Mr. DINGLEY. Provided there is such a bill on the Calen- 


dar. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). To go into the Committee of the 
Whole to consider bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
sne Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. DOCKERY in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Houseis in Committee of the Whole 
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for the consideration of bills for raising revenue. The Clerk will 


report the pending bill. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act a April 25, 
1890, rela to the admission of articles intended for the World's 
Columbian tion. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the act ap 
25, 1890, entitled An act to provide for celebrating the four hun- 
th anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 

by Boing an nternational exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and 
product of the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois,” be, and the same is hereby, amended as "to permit the sale and de- 
livery, subject to the approval of the director-general, during the exhibition 
of goods, wares, and merchandise heretofore imported, and nowin the Expo- 
sition buildings, subject to su h additional regulations for the security of 
the revenue and the colléction of the duties thereon as the Secretary of the 

ury may in his discretion prescribe. 

Sec. 2. That the entire stock of each exhibitor, consisting of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported by him and now in said buildings, is hereby de- 
clared liable for the payment of duties on any portion thereof, in 
case of removal of such portion from said buil without the payment of 
the lawful duties thereon. 

SEC. 3. That the ties prescribed by, and the provisions contained in, 
section 3082 of the Revised Statutes shall be d and held to apply in 
case ot — ein s, Wares, or merchandise now in said buildings, sold, delivered, 
or removed withoutthe paymentof duties. in the same manner asifsuch goods, 
wares, or merchandise had been imported e to law, and the article 
or articles so sold, delivered, or removed shall be deemed and held to have 
been so imported with the knowledge of the parties respectively concerned 
in such sale, delivery, or removal: Provided, That in the assessment of du- 
ties upon Wares, and merchandise, imported and now on exhibition 
atthe World's Columbian Exposition, as authorized by the act approved 
April 25, 1890, entitled An act to provide for celebrating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus by hold- 
ing an international exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the 
product of the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of 8 in the State of Illi- 
nois," the fair market value of such goods, wares, and merchandise, as de- 
termined under the provisions of the act approved June 10, 1890, entitled “An 
act to simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenues,” shall 
be redu 50 per cent, and the duty paid upon the reduced value when any 
of the goods, wares, or merchandise entered for consumption. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
we are in Committee of the Whole for the purpose of consider- 
ing bills raising revenue, and that that is nota bill raising rev- 
enue. It merely rebates duties to a certain class of individuals. 
To be a revenue bill it must apply generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman cite some authority 
on the point that he raises? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have not had an opportunity to examine 
authorities. I did not 8 it would be claimed that this was 
a bill raising revenue. Ithink it would be very unfortunate that 
a bill of this character should be determined to be a bill raising 
revenue, entitled to be called up at any time. It is a bill simply 
in the interest of a certain class of individuals, and nota bill 
raising revenue within the of the rule. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It will raise revenue if it suc- 
ceeds in keeping these good shere. If it does not pass, they will 
go back to the old countries from which they came. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A bill remitting half the duty on certain 
goods belonging to a few individuals is hardlya bill raising rey- 


enue. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, this bill will raise revenue. 
I do not think there is any other gentleman in the House who 
takes the view of it taken by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me that if this is a bill raising rev- 
enue, any bill which remitted any duty to any individual would 
be a bill raising revenue. 

Mr. B Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is n to 
discuss this question. I think it is pretty well conceded that a 
reduction of the rate of taxation often increases the revenue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If this were a general bill, the question 
would be entirely different. 

Mr. BYNUM. Under the rulesit is a bill raising revenue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is a bill which simply remits duties to 
certain individuals. 

Mr. BYNUM. But that may result in raising more revenue. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The operation of the bill will be 
to raise revenue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a matter of dispute. 

Mr. BYNUM. All bills affecting the rates of dut 

revenue under the rule. The fact that a b 
the rate of duty does not take it outside the rule at all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But this bill reduces the rates of duty only 
to afew individuals. If it were general it would be a revenue 
bill; but it is really in the nature of a private bill remitting duty 
only to a fewindividuals. If the gentleman’s position is correc’ 
a bill remitting duty to one individual would be equally a bil 
raising revenue, and that, I think, would be a dangerous posi- 
tion to assume. 

Mr. BYNUM, Then I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
has settled this question by resolving itself into Committee of 
the Whole Houss on state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sider this bill as a bill raising revenue. 


are bills 
reduces 


Mr. DINGLEY. No. The point could not be made until now. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has not been able to make a 
critical examination of the question raised by the gentleman 
from Maine, and is inclined to think that the question is not free 
from doubt; but, after such hurried consideration as he has been 
ne to give, is of opinion the point of order should be over- 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, the joint resolution under con- 
sideration is not a very extensive one, nor will it require, IL a 
Peat any considerable time for the House to dispose of it. 

e first information that members would naturally desire in 
order to be advised of the extent and scope of the bill would be 
as to the quantity of goods in bond at the Exposition which will 
likely be thrown upon the market if this bill shall pass. In order 
to procure for the House that information as nearly as it could 
be ascertained, I addressed an inquiry to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he, in turn, called upon the collector of the port 
of 2 for a statement. I have here the report of the col - 
lector, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
Collector's Office, October 14, 1893. 


Sir: In answer to your telegram of the 18th, and at request of Assistant 
Secretary Hamlin, who had recetved a similar inquiry, I have just sent you 
the following dispatch: 

Total value exhibits in bond received at Exposition approximate fourteen 
and a half million dollars. 

k ern on payment of duty or for export, about seven hundred thou- 
and. 

Leaves on hand about thirteen million eight hundred thousand. This in- 
cludes Government buildings, exhibits, booths, etc. 

It is not probable that more than four, or possibly five millions of these 

circumstances. this portion w. 


would be sold under any Duty on ‘ould amount 
enn figures | toe gi 3 xima ly a part 

0 ere given axe n appro: te, as only a of the 
goods have been a Under the tions the exhibitor is not re- 


invoice, and those that have been fur- 
nished have not proven as reliable as the invoices furnished in the course of 


is in- 
and it has practically no selling value here. : 
Exhibits bel to fo: governments, of which there are many, and 
eat value, would not be offered for sale under any cir: tances, 
the inf tion plies 


of 


JOHN M. CLARK. 
Collector of Customs. 
Hox. W. E. 


CURTIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that the 
goods in bond that are likely to be thrown on the market will 
not exceed four or five million dollars, which, at the rates of 
duty now provided by law, would yield to the Government a 
revenue of about $2,000,000. The bill as first introduced pro- 
vided for a reduction of the appraised value of the goods one- 
half; but the committee directed an amendment because of the 
fact that, in the case of goods on which specific duties are levied, 
a reduction of the appraised value would givenorelief. There- 
fore, the amendment reported by the committee provides that 
these goods shall be released upon sale and payment of one-half 
the rates of duty now provided by law. There has been one ob- 
jection made to the bill; namely, that a large portion, or at least 
a considerable portion, of the goods now exhibited have already 
been sold. While I have not the authority of the committee for 
it, I propose to offer an amendment to the effect that the provi- 
sions of this bill shall not apply to any she contracted for, bar- 
gained, or sold prior toitspassage. The pu of that amend- 
ment, of course, will be that the purchasers s get the benefit 
of the reduction of duties and that the foreign exhibitors who 
have already made sales at stipulated prices will not be enabled 
to pocket the amount of the duties released or remitted. I pro- 
pose to offer the amendment to obviate that objection. I donot 
wish to occupy the time of the House. The 8 is simply 
shania we ought to grant this concession to the foreign exhib- 

tors. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We would like to hear the amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have drafted it rather 1 8 5 e and will 
read it myself instead of sending it to the Clerk, as I can prob- 
ably read it better than he can: 

Frovided, That the provisions of this resolution shall not apply to any 

wares, or m dise sold Fagg to the passage of this resolution; 
and any purchaser, or exhibitor, their agents or representatives, 3 
application for the release of any goods, wares, or merchandise under 
by virtue of the provisions hereof shail, before being entitled thereto, and 
to the remission of the duties herein provided for, eand file with the cus- 
toms officer of the port an affidavit stating that such goods, wares, or mer- 


chandise were not sold prior to the of the same; and — 
making a false affidavit as to any facts req te to the entry of suc 


wares, or merc’ at the reduced rates herein pro for, shall be 
ty of a misdemeanor, ani Hable to the same punishment as provided by 

RW TOE false statements in regard to entries of foreign merchan- 
0. 
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Mr. COBB of Alabama. Suppose an existing contract is re- 
scinded, then what? 


Mr. BYNUM. That is my impression. 
Mr. DINGLEY. This, then, is the first time that a reduction 


Mr. BYNUM.. If an existing contract is rescinded, then I | of duties hasbeen proposed to exhibitors in such cases? 


eee the purchaser would not give the same price for the 
g s, knowing that this reduction of duty ought to reduce the 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Suppose a contract existing at the 
time of the passage of this bill should be rescinded, would the 
goods come under the operation of this measure? 

Mr. BYNUM. I think if there was a resale the purchaser 
would get the benefit of the reduction. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But the question which, in my mind, 
is a very doubtful one, is whether under the terms of the reso- 
lution the rescinding of the contract would release those goods 
from the operation of the contract so as to give them the benefit 
of this reduction, 

Mr. BYNUM. I think it would so operate if there was a bona 
fide release and a bona fide contract made afterward. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Would it not be better to make the 
provision clear, leaving no room for construction? 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not see how it can be made clearer than it 
is. But Ihave no objection to any amendment which the gentle- 
man may suggest for the purpose of making the resolution cover 
more s cally such a case as he mentions. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It seems to me this point is impor- 
tant. The resolutionas now drawn provides that the provision 
shall not apply to any goods whatever which, at the time of the 
passage of the resolution, have been bargained away, or with 
reference to which a conditional sale has been made. the reso- 
lution be passed in that form there may arise a very serious ques- 
tion touching the condition of goods w have been the subject 
ofa , but which bargain is rescinded after the passage of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BYNUM. Your point is that the parties cannot rescind 
the contract 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Can notrescind it so as to relieve the 


‘oods. 
ao PANUI I have no objection to an amendment covering 
t point. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, My point is that although there may 
be a bargain of sale, yet if that bargain is rescinded and the 
goods are sold to another person, they ought to come under the 
rèsolution. 

Mr. BYNUM, To the same person, I should say. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That would invite a rescinding of 
the contract and the turning round and making a new sale. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] 
will permit me, I would like to say that I was at the recently 
and on pricing different goods the answer was in every instance, 
as I now remember, We will sell these goods for so much plus 
the duty or we will sell them at so much including the duty.” 
In each instance, the duty if by the exhibitor was to be ad- 
ded to the price. I take it tif this bill is passed the pur- 
chasers of these articles will get the benefit of the reduction 
provided. 

Mr. ALDERSON. In other words, the consumer pays the 
tariff. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Thatis pretty clearly demonstrated when 
you price goods at the Fair and see what you can get them for, 
subject to the duty, and what you can get them for, duty paid. 

Mr. BYNUM, Ta prehend there is no division of sentiment 
on the point that pure rsin this country should get the benefit 
of this release of duties; and whatever amendment may be nec- 
essary to carry out that objecteffectually will readily be assented 
to, I presume, by every member of the committee. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. My impression is that in a matter of 
this sort nothing should be left for construction. 

Mr. BYNUM. It is better in all matters that as little as pos- 
sible be left for construction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question is simply whether this con- 
cession should be granted. I believe it isafact that inno other 
exposition have such concessions been granted either in this or 
in foreign countries to its citizens. 

Mr. DURBOROW. Are you not aware, or is it not siah that 
the same thing was done in connection with the Centen Ex- 
position in 1876? 

Mr. BYNUM. I understood that there was an act passed by 
Congress at that time, and that this is a copy of such act, but 

~ DURBOROW. It is identically the same, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BYNUM. But there were no concessions then, as I under- 
stand. I had that impression when I prepared this report, but 
I have since been informed that there was no concession granted 
to exhibitors in the way of reduction of duties. 

Mr. DURBOROW. I have an impression that there was. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No; it gave them authority to sell in bond. 


Mr. BYNUM. It is. 

Now, I do not desire to occupy any further time. I will re- 
3 me remainder of my time to yield it in case anyone shall 

esire it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to remit 
one-half of the duties on all of the imported goods which have 
been placed in the Exposition at Chicagoforexhibition. Bythe 
letter read from the collector of customs it appears that about 
$15,000,000 is estimated to be the value of the articles, including 
the material for some of the buildings, imported for this Bapo- 
sition by the foreign exhibitors who would be relieved by this 
bill. Of goods or merchandise I understand the estimated 
amount is about $12,000,000, or a little in excess of that. Itis 
admitted that the average duty on these pou, if paid, is not 
less than 50 per cent. I think it is probably more than that. 
But assume that it is 50 per cent, then if all these goods should 


-| be sold there would be remitted $3,000,000 in duties to these per- 


sons who are exhibiting them. It is estimated, however, that 
probably not more than $4,000,000 of the $12,000,000 would be 
80. — 

Mr. BYNUM. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that that estimate includes the buildings. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The estimate of #15,000,000 includes the 
buildings; but I understand the goods and merchandise exclu- 
sively to be estimated at not less than $12,000,000. 

Mr. BYNUM. But the amount to be sold is estimated at not 
more than four or five millions, A 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; butassuming all the articles exhibited 
shall be sold, the remission of duty would be $3,000,000. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let meinterrupt the gentleman to ask what 
figure he places on the probable amount of sales? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If all of the goods should be sold the remis- 
sion of duties would be $3,000,000. It is estimated, however 
that the sales will not exceed four millions. That isa matter of 


judgment. It may not be in excess of that, or it may be very 
much more. : 
Mr. DALZELL. I think that is not at all likely. On that 


point I have aletter which comes from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in which it is said that an unofficial estimate of a highly 
intelligent source, of the probable maximum amount of sales un- 
gorane rovisions of this bill, places the total at only about 
„000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That must be a grave error. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman must remember that many 
of these exhibits are works of art and must be returned. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I am well aware ofthat, but the valuation on 
them is a mere nominal one. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. On, no; they are valued at their 
full value. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So that deducting these articles, which 
would not be sold, and the immense muss of other matter that 
can not be sold, I think the estimate is quite a liberal one. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But, however that may be, Mr. Chairman, 
although the remission of duties may not excede $1,000,000, yet 
the principle is more important than the amount involved. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But according to the letter of the 
Treasury Department it would not exceed 1 8500, 000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, in a matter of this kind I think it im- 
portant, because it is to be a precedent for the future, that we 
carefully consider the principle involved. If it is right to re- 
mit duties in such cases, certainly we should do it in this case, 
because of our kindly feelings towards the exhibitors of these 
foreign governments, who came here to participate in the Fair; 
but we must bear in mind that if we establish that precedent in 
this case it ic to be followed in all cases hereafter. 

I desire first to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that notwithstanding there have been expositions heldin almost 
all of the leading manufacturing and commercial nations of the 
world, that in no single instance up to this hour has there been 
a rebate of duty by any government on any article imported and 

ced in such expositions, when sold in such country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 
Iwish to say that in view of the fact that many of these goods 
are necessarily damaged by the dust and wear and tear of sev- 
eral months of exhibition, and in view of the further fact that 
large expenditures have been made by these exhibitors in order 
to make our Fair a success, does not the gentleman think that in 
the abstract, whatever may be the proper policy on the tariff 
question, we canand should afford to make some little concession 
for the benefit of the people who have made the sacrifice? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will come to that suggestion of my friend 
inamoment. Of course, whatever argument in favor of a meas- 
ure of this kind may be made in behalf of the foreign exhibit- 
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ors in Chicago could have been made just as well in behalf of 
American exhibitors in Paris and in Vienna. Yet it is a fact 
that at the expositions in both of those great commercial centers, 
whenever an American exhibitor sold anarticle, he was required 
to pay the same duty that all other persons paid on that partic- 
ular article. Hence the principle of remitting duties in favor of 
exhibitors at a great exposition when the exhibits are sold, is a 
new one. 

It may be said, and said with some force, that these gentlemen 
are entitled to our favorable consideration, that they have.come 
thousands of miles to place on exhibition at Chicago certain 
articles, which have suffered somewhatin transportation, but 
we must bear in mind that they came here just as American 
citizens went to Europe, to further their own personal interests 
in trade, and not as a matter of mere benevolence. It is no fur- 
ther and transportation costs no more from Chicago to Paris 
than it does from Paris to Chicago, and yet, when citizens of 
Chicago went to Paris in 1878, and subsequently exhibited their 
goods and sold them in the French market, they were required 
to pay the same duties as those paid by other personsselling the 
goods. Hence Isay that whatever force there may be in this sug- 
gestion, up to this hour no government has thought it worthy of 
consideration in estimating duties. Duties have been im 
and paid upon all articles placed in every exposition in the 
world, when those articles have beensold in thatforeign market. 

Hence I want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that we are establishing a new principle in this matter, and that 
we are proposing to do for exhibitors in this country what-was 
never done for erican exhibitors in any other country, and 
what we have never done for foreign exhibitors in this country 
up to the present time. 

My attention was called to this matter before this bill was 
introduced, and before I knew that any bill was to be introduced. 
I was in Chicago visiting the Exposition some three weeks ago, 
and I noticed upon a large number of articles the placard ‘‘sold.” 
I 1 of one of the exhibitors, a German, as to how they 
did this thing. 

Why,“ he said, these goods were sold to be delivered at the 
close of the Exposition.” 

Were they paid for at the time of the purchase?” 

“A few of them were paid for, but mainly they were to be sent 
by express, with collection on delivery.” 

Now, it occurred to me when the bill was reported that as to 
every one of those sales which have been already made, and on 
which the American purchaser had paid a price sup d to be 

ual to the value of the goods and the duty, that the only effect 
— a bill of this kind as to such articles as those would be to put 
the money in the pocket of the exhibitors. Hence after t 
bill was reported I called the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana to this fact; and it appears that an amendment has been 
introduced to obviate that particular objection. So far the bill 
has been improved. There is no doubt about that. 

I do not desire to do anything more than to state some objec- 
tions that occur to me. I e the force of a great deal 
that has been said by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN]; but it does seem to me that to allow these exhibitors, 
who are one class of importers, who have brought their goods 
here for pu s which they rt eb would benefit themselves, 
just as all other business is carried on in this world; to allow 
one class a rebate of half the duty and not allow a rebate of duty 
as to other persons—Americans—who have imported perhaps 
precisely the same kind of goods and put them upon the market, 
paying the whole duty, is hardly just to them. t is what it 
seems to me. 

It seems to me extremely desirable\that we should not set an 
example in a matter of this r in the present con- 
dition of the Treasury, of rebating e duty on these im- 
ported goods, under these circumstances, as a means of aiding 
these exhibitors. It would be a great deal wiser to appropriate 
directly from the Treasury the million of dollars practically in- 
directly given to them by this bill. 

It has been suggested that if this act should pass, so many 
more of these goods would be sold in this country that the 
Government on the whole would reap as much revenue asif this 
bill should not pass. 7 

Now, that is a mere matterof judgment. Thereare no attain- 
able statistics which can lead to any such conclusion. My own 
judgment is that a large portion of these articles, especially 
those in the fine arts, will be returned generally, because mist 
are paintings of a character that would be retained in the gal- 
leries from which they came. If there are many sold here, our 
duty upon works of art like these isvery small. It is only 30 per 
cent. Thess works of art are bought by people who can well 
bear the expense in that direction. Ican hardly see the reason 


for rebating the duty with reference to them. Neither do I 
the duty would be likely to increase 


think a rebate of one- 


the sale of articles of that kind. It would only be 15 per cent, 
and would not amount to a great deal, especially with the class 
of . who would purchase such articles. 

ut in reference to a large proportion of articles there that are 
likely to besold, it will amount to agood deal. Everyone under- 
stands that all the textile fabrics on exhibition at Chicago will 
be sold by the exhibitors, whether this bill passes or not. They 
never will be returned to Europe. They willbe put on the mar- 
ket in competition with our merchants, who, where the goods 
have been imported, will pay the entire duties, and with our 
manufacturers, who are making substantially the same class of 
articles. It does not seem to me that a discrimination of this 
character as to one class of imports as against another class is 
hardly defensible under all the circumstances. 

I have contented myself, Mr. Chairman, with simply statin 
some of the objections that seem to me to lie on the surface. 
do not intend to do further than this, but leave the matter, of 
course, to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DALZELL. I understand that the gentleman from In- 
diana was going to yield to me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BYNUM. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. BYNUM. As much as the gentleman desires. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to differ 
with my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy], in whose judgment, 
as a general rule, I have the most implicit reliance; but I voted 
for the favorable report of this joint resolution by the commit- 
tee, and I propose to vote for its passage in the House, because 
I believe it to be a measure of 52 and one that can be de- 
fended on principle, as applicable to existing circumstances. 

Now, this joint resolution proposes to do two things. It pro- 
poses to enable the foreign exhibitor to sell for immediate deliv- 
ery the goods that he has on exhibition at the Columbian Expo- 
sition. Up to this time he has never been able to do that. Such 
sales as have been made have been made upon the terms that 
the goods should be delivered after the close of the exhibition. 
Surely there can be no objection to that part of the resolution, 
which is only just to the seller and just to the buyer. Many 
men are prevented from making sales by reason of the fact that 
the party who makes the purchase @esires to have immediate 
possession of his goods; and this resolution is certainly just to 
the extent that it enables a party going to the Exposition to 
make an immediate purchase and getimmediate delivery. This 
is only extending the same privilege that was extended to the 
foreign exhibitors at the Exposition in 1876, in Philadelphia. 

Now, then, with respect to the proposition to reduce the duty 
upon goods sold by these exhibitors 50 per cent. It seems to me 
that it is only a measure of justice, under all the circumstances. 
It must be borne in mind that these foreign exhibitors are in a 
certain sense our guests. They came here by our invitation. 
They came here under great disadvantages. It is very largely 
by their enterprise and their generous energy that this magnifi- 
cent exhibition has been made the success it is. They have 
come from all quarters of the globe, across land and across water, 
at great expense; and the result has been that they have enabled 
oh to exhibit to the world the greatest exhibition known in its 

tory. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] says that these 
people came from selfish motives. They came, of course, with 
the expectation that they would get some return for their enter- 
prise; that they would be enabled to put their goods on sale and 
realize some remuneration in return for what they had under- 
taken. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact, with 
respect to this matter, that these exhibitors have met with un- 
expected and unforeseen conditions. Weall know that the chol- 
era scare, for example, has had a great deal to do with deterring 
visitors to the exhibition. 

Many parties, I have no doubt, would have come across the 
ocean to this exhibition if it had not been for the cholera scare; 
and we must bear in mind, also, that this exhibition has hap- 
pened upon a time of unexampled monetary depression, when 
people did not have the money to spend; so that virtually the 
disadvantages of the seller were multiplied tenfold beyond any- 
thing that he could have anticipated, and we must bear in mind 
that under these adverse conditions these goods that are to be 
exposed for sale have been on exhibition for months; that they 
have been covered with dust in many instances, and are what is 
known as shopworn goods; and, under these circumstances, it 
seems to me that we ought to make to them this concession. 

But there is another matter that has influenced my judgment 
considerably in connection with this question. The House will 
recollect that my neighbor here [Gen. GROSVENOR], who is not 
in his seat to-day, was sent by President Harrison as a special 
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agent of tlie Treasury Department to act in conjunction with our 
consuls abroad in inducing foreigners to come here and exhibit 
their goods. He told me, and he authorized me to say to the 
House, that he had invariably, when addressing parties abroad 
expecting to be exhibitors, represented to them that the Treas- 
ury Department had authorized him to say that with respect to 
pat or duties, they would be dealt with in the most generous 


way. 

Now, while the Treasury Department of course had no author- 
ity to make any regulation affecting the law, and while neither 
the Department nor Gen. GROSVENOR had any authority to bind 
this Congress, nevertheless the fact being as he stated it and as 
I believe it was, we ought to bear in mind that these people came 
here under such circumstances. Asa matter of curiosity, I went 
to the Treasury Department the other day and copied out of the 
report of Gen. GROSVENOR a paragraph to this effect: 

Everywhere complaint was made that goods exaibited during the contin- 
nance of the Exposition would be found at the end shelf-worn and injured 
by handling to such an extent as to depreciate their value, and that the dut; 
levied upon the basis of the value of goods when brought to the Unite 
States would unjustly affect the seller. If the Department agrees with me 
in this view of the case, it will be a very easy matter to obviate it by a spe- 
cial regulation, which it seems to me ought to be made, authorizing the re- 
1 of the goods at the time they are offered for sale at the close 
of the Exposition, as the basis of tariff charges. 

In all fairness we have no right to collect 100 per cent of duty 
upon the value of goods fixed before they were shipped to this 
country, when as a matter of fact that value has very largely de- 
preciated; and in view of what Gen. GROSVENOR has said, we 
ought, in my judgment, to do one of two things—either have a 
reappraisement so that the goods may be levied upon at their 
actual value now, shelf-worn as they are, or reduce the duty. 
Now, when you come to take into consideration that all these 
buildings have to be removed at the close of the Fair, and that 
the Government, in order to have a reappraisement, would be 
obliged to furnish storehouses and appraisers, and incur all the 
expense of reappraisement, it is a question in my mind whether 
it is not economical for the United States Government, instead 
of having this reappraisement, to strike off 50 per cent of the 
duty. 

The objections urged by my friend from Maine [Mr. 5 
to this measure are two: First, he says we are establishing a 
precedent. Mr. Chairman, in order to make this a precedent 
we must have the same conditionsexisting in thenext case; and 
the likelihood of any exposition ever being held under the same 
conditions as this one is very remote. So that, so far as prece- 
dent is concerned, it seems to me it matters little. 

Then the gan says that these goods will come into com- 
petition with our own. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield not at all, 
in any way or direction, anything of the principle of protection 
to our American manufacturers and our American merchants. 
But it is no element of the prineiple of protection that duties 
shall not be reduced, or even remitted altogether, upon goods 
that do not come into competition with our own, and it seems to 
me that these goods that are likely to be sold fall within that 
class. There are thousands and thousands of trinkets that will 
be bought not by the rich but by the poor, and by people in mod- 
erate circumstances, as souvenirs of the great fair. Then the 
goods that will be thrown upon the market are for the most part 
goods of the kind that our people do not import, curiosities in 
merchandise, and, outside of that, works of art, statuary, paint- 
ings, bric-a-brac, articles of virtu. 

Things of this class that otherwise would return to the Old 
World will remain with us to beautify our homes and our public 
galleries, Ido not believe that the principle of protection has 
any application at all to works of art. Works of art, if I recol- 
lect aright, were put on the free list of the McKinley bill as it 
went from the House; but whether they were or not, in my judg- 
ment they ought to have been. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, not 
to further trespass on the time of the House, it seems to me that 
not alone upon the 1 of generosity to those people who 
have done so much for us, but upon the principle of justice, these 
duties ought to be remitted; and as I voted for the report of the 
resolution by the committee, so upon these grounds I propose to 
vote for it in the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I regret that for once I am not 
able to agree with the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], and I do agree with the remarks just made by the 
pan gs from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] in support of this 

ill, and I shall vote for it for the reasons so ably set forth by 
him. But Larose for an entirely different purpose. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania referred to certain causes which had 
operated to injure this great Exposition, among them the fear of 
Asiatic cholera, the panic, and the appalling business situation 
which has been upon the country for months past. Great as may 
be these causes, to my mind they are not the main cause of the 
comparat tery small attendance in the earlier months of the Ex- 
position. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this Exposition the greatest event of 
the nineteenth century. I would not abate one jot or tittle of 
the credit due the citizens of Chicago and of the business men 
of that wonderful metropolis that sits on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Words can not describe my admiration for the en- 
terprise, consummate skill, and business ability with which the 
great enterprise has been managed by these gentlemen. The 
magnificent architecture, landscape gardening of the grounds 
and the buildings alone is worth a journey across oceans and 
continents to witness. Perhaps the grandest sight of its kind 
that mortal man ever saw on the face of the earth is the court 
of honor of this great Exposition. As I stood there and looked 
at the buildings, the peristyle, the lagoon, the lake, the foun- 
tain, the beautiful statuary, and the thousands gathered there 
from every clime, country, and every land, and of every kindred 
and tongue, I could only think of the city that John saw in the 


Isle of Patmos—‘‘A city that had no need of the sun.” 
Having said so much in praise of the greatest exposition of 
all history, the truth compels me to say that the failure of the 


5 pap ise in its earlier months to receive the patronage to 
which it was entitled was due in a large measure to the bad 
faith of the managers with Congress and with the country in 
the matter of Sunday opening, and not until the directors voted 
to close the Exposition on the Lord’s day, in harmony with the 
vote of Congress and in harmony with the sentiment of a large 
majority of the great American people, did the crowd begin 
to come or the Exposition receive that patronage which the 
American people desire to accord to it. To be sure a little cheap 
judge issued an injunction which was understood by the mana- 
gers to forbid them from actually closing the gates to Jackson 
ark on the Lord’s day. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Exposition was practically closed on 
Sunday. The Government building was closed, many o the ex- 
hibits were covered, some twenty-three State buildings were 
closed—among them the Massachusetts State building—and I 
am proud to say that from the first day that building bore this 
inscription, ‘‘This building closed on Sundays, by order of the 
great and general court of Massachusetts.” 

Fad Sisters A. STONE. The Pennsylvania building was 
closed. 

Mr. MORSE. Les; as my friend from Pennsylvania suggests, 
the Pennsylvania building was among those closed on that day. 

I repeat, I would not detract one jot or tittle from the credit 
which is due to the citizens of Chicago for this magnificent ex- 
hibition; and I am glad to say that a large number of the best 
people of that city were in sympathy with me in regard to the 
matter of Sunday closing and in sympathy with the vote of Con- 
gress, and I desire to call the attention of Congress and the 
country to the fact that the American people are a Sabbath- 
keeping people, and that they will not patronize an exposition 
which violates the Christian sentiment of the people of this 
country by a desecration of the Lord's day. This fact and the 
srl peg ee of this Exposition in the matter of Sunday opening 
willbe an object lesson to any future expositions that may here- 
after be held. All honor to the citizens of Chicago and to the 
business men of that great city who have carried to such a suc- 
cessful issue this most gigantic work of its kind of all history. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I should not claim the at- 
tention of the House at this time but for the statement made 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], tending in the di- 
rection of suggesting the impropriety of the legislation proposed 
by this bill. I think a legislator and a legislative assembly are 

ways safe when they can say that within the limits of the Con- 
stitution their action is founded on justice. 

The most wonderful exhibition that ever was made on this 
earth is now about drawing toa close. To make it the great suc- 
cess which it has been hascalled for the wonderful energy of that 
great city by the lake, the good will and attendance of the great- 
est ple in the world, and the combined exhibits and efforts of 
all the nations of the earth. All these have combined to make 
an exhibition which will go down to history as one which up to 
the present moment has never been surpassed or even equaled 
as an international exhibition. 

The people who have gone to great expense to make their ex- 
hibits there must soon withdraw those exhibits and box them up. 
Many of them have been considerably injured by the wear and 
tear of exhibition. Unless sold here, they must now be returned 
to their shelves abroad. Many of the citizens of the United 
States would gladly purchase these articles; but in the very na- 
ture of things purchasers will not pay for articles which are worn 
the same price they would pay for those which are not worn. 
The Treasury official who was sent out there to report upon the 

uestion has reported to the Treasury Department that there 
should, in his opinion, be a iy Shanty of the goods offered 
for sale, and that on the basis of this . there should 
be a new assessment of duties’ pr (I beſieve it was put in the al- 
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ternative) that there might be a reduction which would be com- 
mensurate with the damage done to the goods. This was made 


as is suggested to me by my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM], by the fact that there were specific rates imposed upon 
many of these articles. 


Mr. KILGORE. I would like to understand whether there is 
8 to refund any duties which have boon paid. 

. MCMILLIN. There is no proposition to ref one dol- 
lar of duties. The Committee on Ways and Means adopted the 
method suggested here of reducing the duty one-half for the 
purpose of simplifying collections, so that there could be nocom- 
plaint as to the method of collection and no injustice done to any 
purchaser, exhibitor, or seller; and in the next that there 
might be a much more rapid transaction of the business by rea- 
son of the fact that the present rates of duty are known and 
every article will pay according to the rates already fixed by 
statute, divided by one-half. 

In consideration of the fact that the work of demolition will 
go on rapidly, and that if there should be a reassessment of du- 
ties there would have to be large storehouses constructed and a 
large corps of Treasury officials inducted into office or trans- 
ferred there for the purpose of m these reappraisements 
and that if would be very difficult to have a reéxamination of 
each individual article proposed to besold, the committee thought 
that the quickest and surest way out was to provide that one-half 
of the duty ordinarily assessed on the articles exhibited should 
be collected if they were sold here instead of being returned to 
the countries from which they came. 

Thus much, Mr. Chairman, as to the motives that have in- 
duced the adoption of this method, rather than the other, of ar- 
ages at the basis of taxation. One word moreas to the justice 
of measure, and then I shall be through. No man can go 
through that Fair and look over the exhibits without coming 
to the conclusion that-enormous expense has been incurred by 
every citizen of the United States or of a foreign 2 who 
has taken in that exhibition. There has been not only the 
expense of transporting the goods to Chicago and putting them 
in place, but also the expense of a corps (in many cases a large 
corps) of highly-paid expert officials to take charge of the ex- 
hibits and to show them to the greatest advantage. 

Now, it seems to me, sir, and it seemed to the Committee on 
and Means, in view of the fact that many of these 
were damaged, and in view of the further fact that so much ex- 
pense had n already incurred by the exhibitors to bring thə 
goods to our country, that we might afford to meet them half 
way and say to them that, having contributed their part to make 
this one of the greatest e the world has ever seen, we 
will meet them the other way and let them dispose of these 

to our citizens at a paymon, of duty alittle lower than 

t ordinarily collected on these matters, and still by no means 

` alow duty. y, on many woolens it will be still 50 per cent, 

and on many articles it will go from 50 or 60 or even 75 per cent. 

It is on some, of course, lower than that, but on many of the ar- 

ticles exhibited there, the rate of duty, while not equal to that 
now provided by law, will still be a high rate. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is just to do this. I believe 
that we sacrifice no principle of g government when we do 
it. I do not believe that the man who looks at the tariff ques- 
tion, from a different standpoint from which I view it, can come 
to the conclusion that it is sacrificing any principle, or that he 
will sacrifice any in supporting this measure, when youconsider 
the fact that it is the exposition of these goodsfrom abroad that 
has made this one of the greatest successes of modern times. 
But inasmuch as one plea that is always raised for international 
expositions is that it tends to promote intercourse between the 
people and to create and foster that sociability and friendliness 
of intercourse that will result eventually in great good, I think 
we can with perfect propriety make the little sacritice proposed 
3 this bill an ow the remission of one-half of these 
duties. 

If we reduce the duty, as proposed, we may sell a very consid- 
erable portion of the goods in the United States and get ina 
not inconsiderable revenue in these times of stringency in the 
finances of the United States. But if the duty is collected very 
many of these that would otherwise be sold here will be 
taken away and we will gain no benefit in the shape of duty at all. 

I yield now ten minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. who wishes to be h z ö 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, if there could be any ob- 

tion raised against the passage of this bill, in my judgment, 
t would be based on the ground that it does not go far enough. 


It pro sare 5 to remit one-half of the duties on goods that 
ety n exhibited by foreign importers at this great Exposi- 


in Chicago. 
We must take into consideration first the fact as to what is 


the average rate of duty imposed on the goods, in order to de- 

whether we are doing any injustice tothe Government 
or the ple of the country, or to those engaged in manufactur- 
ing and producing goods of like quality wi our own borders. 
On textile fabrics, which are largely exhibited at this Exposi- 


tion, and which will be most affected by the provisions of this 
pase’ the average rate of duty by the present law is over 90 per 
cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lou mean on woolens. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I mean on all textiles. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not on all textiles, but on woolens. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will bea little over 95 per centin facton 
woolens. On some it would be 150 or 200 per cent. On all lin- 
ens, for instance, the average is perhaps 60 per cent, on silk 
about 60, and so on. So that on textile fabrics the average rate 
of duty, at the half rate provided by this bill, will amount to 30, 
40, or even 50 per cent. Quite enough, in my judgment, to be 
imposed on goods under any circumstances, but particularly so 
when you reflect on the fact referred to by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who has just taken his seat, that these 
goods have been atly damaged, and are no longer in condi- 
tion to be sold at the ordinary price or value; and they are de- 
sired in many instances as souvenirs by our people, and will not 
and do not enter into Pompo Rann with those engaged in this 
country in manufacturing like products. Itisnotonly just todo 
it, but it is even short of justice that we should remit only one- 
half of the duty. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has referred to the 
fact that we are establishing a new precedent in this question, 
and intimated that it was a bad one. I can not speak as to 
whether it is new or not, but whether it be new or old it is a 
good one. If I could have had my way, sir, in the first instance 
when this Fair was inaugurated, I would have provided in the 
law that all goods sent from abroad for exhibition should be ad- 
mitted free of duty in bond, and if they were afterward returned 
to the foreign country from which they came, the bond should 
be remitted. That is the law now: but I would have gone fur- 
ther and provided that if they were sold in this country the 
necessary proof, to relieve them from duty, would be that the 
had been on exhibition at the Fair from beginning to end, an 
under these circumstances I would have admitted them to sale 
free of onig 
. RA TI suppose these are mainly articles of luxury, are 

ey not? 

. SPRINGER. No, sir. 
8 Such as only rich people would desire or could 

A n 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notatall. Has thegentleman visited this 


Bs yee yes 
. RAY. No, I have not had money 18 8 S 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, I am sorry that the gentleman has 
not been able to do so. If he has any credit left, and I know that 
he has, he will go to some bank and borrow a hundred dollars 
and leave for Chicago immediately; for the time will soon be up 
in which he will be permitted to visit the greatest Exposition of 
modern times or of any times; and I say in all seriousness, no 
member of this House should neglect the opportunity which he 
now has of visiting this rair, if he has not already done so. 

I say this in his interest, and not in the interest of the manage- 
ment of the Fair; because notwithstanding the financial embar- 
rassments to which the gentlemen have referred, this Fair has 
proved a financial success. More than eighteen millions of peo- 
plo havo already passed through the gates and paid the ađmis- 

on fee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the 
gentleman Sahm 

The CHAT Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman approve 
of the appropriation by the General Government for the Fair at 
Chicago? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he was not the person who, in a former Congress, 
proposed a rider to an appropriation bill, directing that the 
money appropriated for the Centennial Exposition should be re- 
turned to the General Government? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ididso. Is that satisfactory? 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] spià this was 
a bad precedent. I take issue with him upon t point. I 
think it is in bad taste for this Government toinvite the peoples 
of other countries to come to our country and make an exhibi- 
tion of their wares, and at the same time impose a duty upon the 
goods they bring, amounting in many cases to the value of the 
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oods in the country from which they were brought. I think 
fhis is in bad taste. I would 5 to the world come here 
and exhibit your best productions without money and without 
n 
Instead of doing that we have endeavored to make their com- 
ing here a matter of profit to us in our revenues, and have 
charged people for bringing their goods here, when they brought 
them here for the purpose of exhibition. 
I want to say to those gentlemen who are members of this 
House, and who have not felt kindly di toward the Ex- 
ition in Chicago, that if they will only visit it before it is too 
te they will concur in the judgment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] and of others who have been there, 
that all the sacrifices we have made and all the appropriations 
that we have made, and the appropriations that have been made 
by the various States have been well and profitably expended. 
There never has been, in the history of the world, such an ex- 
osition, and in my judgment there will not be another oppor- 
fanit of this kind offered to any people of any country in the 
next hundred years. We can scarcely conceive the great bene- 
fits that are to result to mankind and to posterity from this ex- 
position. From this time forth the people of the whole world 
engaged in productive enterprises of any kind, will be able to 
utilize the methods which have been subjected and found to be 
best. They will be enabled to use that machinery in production 
which has attained the highest success and perfection. They 
will be able to adopt those methods of production which have 
been approved, and which are shown by this exposition to be the 
very best possible. Henceforth there will be no excuse for the 
‘people in any country to pursuing ancient or unprofitable methods 
of production; but they can hereafter adopt and follow all the 
‘best methods that are known to mankind. 
So that we had on exhibition the very best specimens of the 
handiwork of the people from all countries, and that exposition 
— has added greatly to the benefitsand the comforts of 


Therefore I think, if the precedent is to be established, it 

ought to be in the direction of reducing the duties and of even 

them entirely, upon such articlesas have been brought 

here for that purpose, and have in good faith been exposed for 
exhibition. 

The revenues involved are very small, and in my judgment 
this measure is itself one of revenue, and that we will not lose 
any revenue by remitting one-half of these duties; but on the 
contrary we will increase the revenues of the Government for 
this reason: If we impose the full amount of this tax, where the 
duty is high, it will be more than the goods are now worth in 
this country, and the owners will be compelled to take them out 
ofthe country again; but if we allow a lower rate to be imposed by 
remitting half the amount which was originally assessed, they 
wan be sold in this country so the Government will get the 
benefit of that amount of revenue, which we would otherwise 
lose entra 

Hence I do not concede the point made by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that we are 1. anything by remitting 
these duties in these times of financial distress, but I believe 
that by reducing the duties we will be increasing the sales ip 
this country, and therefore, by reducing the tax, we are indi- 
rectly increasing the revenue. s 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman from Maine desires to occupy 
any more of his time I would like him to do so; if not I would 
poarch to make some arrangement as to the conclusion of general 

ebate. 
> Mr. DINGLEY. Iyield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. COUSINS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this dis- 
cussion that involves, as I think a principle of our own Govern- 
ment, with a good deal more than o: interest. I believe 
that the position taken by the gentleman from Maine is one 
that is e ently correct, when we take into consideration the 
policy of our own Government. I believe that the ition 
taken by my friend from Pennsylvania{Mr.DALZELL], although 
he is honest in his position, is incorrect, in view of that policy. 
Lam one of those who have enjoyed this exhibit of national 
grandeur at Chicago; and I am one of those who have given it 
a great deal of attention during the three different visits I have 
paid toit. I think I know something about the character of 
the on exhibition there by foreign nations. 

I have noticed, sir, that most of those exhibits are made by 
firms that are luxuriantly wealthy. They represent the wealth- 
iest firms of foreign powers. Those firms came here in full 
view and with full knowledge of the restrictions that we place 
at our gates. They accepted the situation. When we made ex- 
hibitions in times past, in foreign countries, we complied with 
the restrictions of those nations, and we paid our entrance fees 


like men. There was no exception made in those cases. I see 
no reason, sir, although it is urged by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] that it is in bad taste to charge them duty, 
why we should violate the fundamental policy of this Govern- 
ment in this case. X 
Now, what are those exhibits at Chicago that are affected b, 

this bill? They are goods of a character that will be purc 

by the wealthy. They are not goods that will be bought by the 
average citizens of Iowa and Ilinois, and of the country, or the 
great West, and if they were, such average citizens who visit 
the Fair would not have an opportunity to buy at this late day. 
Those goods, if this resolution pass,will be taken in by the 
shopkeepers and men who will exhibit and offer them for sale 


as goods that are called imported,“ and get priees accordingly. 
They are such goods as fine rugs, elegant furs, fine high-priced 
Swiss watches that sell for from $300 to $1,000. That c of 


goods will be readily gathered up if your resolution pass, and 
the average citizen, who wants ultimately to buy these goods, 
will have to pay a painian that is equaled by the duty which 
you seek to take off. 

We have, sir, in the State of Illinois a watch factory at Elgin, 
and in view of the promised reduction and annihilation of duty 
by the present Administration the wages of that factory have 
fallen off more than 25 per cent and one-fourth of the employés 
have been discharged. You propose in this resolution to take 
off the duty on the Swiss watch, which will put it in actual com- 

tition with the output of that Elgin factory, and that will vio- 

ate the fundamental principle of this Government—that is, the 
fundamental principle which has existed heretofore. I am op- 
posed to that. I am opposed to violating the principles of my 
party and of my country in the interests of those who would buy 
this class of goods and who are not the average citizens of the 
country. = 

Do you find, sir, in thatexhibit suits of clothes, bootsand shoes, 
hats and caps, shirts and underwear exhibited by the fo: 
powers? Will a single ordinary citizen in this country profit b 
reason of your extension there, sir, of this privilege those 
exhibits? No; but the one who wants to buy a$300 Swiss watch 
and the man who wants filagree work, which is always im- 

” (and made nowhere else except in Vienna and Chicago), 
that is the very class that will profit if your resolution pass. t 
us be consistent, gentlemen. 

As I said before, the position of the gentleman from Maine is 
correct. It stands fora principle. That principle should be 
the policy of this Government, and is not in the special interest 
of the wealthy class. Nota single visitor to that Fair will, at 
this late day, get a single article at the price it is supposed to 
be reduced to by virtue of taking the duty oif. Most of the 
visitors have been there. The day when it shall close comes 
very soon; but a short time and it will be closed. Who will 
gat er up these articles there now on exhibition? The junk- 

ealers, the shop-keepers, the men who will advertise them as 
“imported” goods and sell them for enormous profits, claiming 
that they have paid the duty. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be consistent in this; let us not fall into 
the trap that has been set by the wily gentleman from Indiana 
22 — BYNUM], although I am sorry to see that one or two of our 

riends have tumbled in, and they go neck and neck with my 

friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse]. Let us not tumble into that trap, 
gentlemen, but stand for principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am very sorry to dis with 
my friend from Iowa as to the question of protection being in- 
volved in this case. I donot believe, as he has asserted, that 
by the adoption of this resolution we are going back upon the 
principleof protection at all. I think that was fully, fairly, and 
completely explained by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL]. The sole and only purpose for the adoption of this 
resolution is to keep faith with the foreign exhibitors who came 
here upon the representations made to them by the agents of 
our Government. 

Mr. COUSINS. The Government of the United States never 
promised that we would change the law for their benefit. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The agent of the Government of 
the United States made those representations. 

Mr. COUSINS. He had no authority to make them. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Whether he had any authority or 
not, it is a great deal better for the Government of the United 
States to carry out the pledges of its representative than it is 
to have these foreign exhibitors believe that we authorized a 


person of so little character as the gentleman's doctrine would 
make our representative appear to be, to act on behalf of our 
Government in inviting them to come here with their exhibits. 

The question here is not whether these exhibitors are rich or 
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r. They have come here at great expense, and it is by their 
8 here with their exhibits that che Exposition has been 
made the marvelous success which all acknowledge it to be. 

As has been explained by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Jet DALZELL], orug to a combination of circumstances not 

oreseen by these exhibitors or by anyone at the time they made 
their contracts to come here, the enterprise has been, so far as 
they are concerned, a failure. The financial depression which 
has prevailed throughout the country has greatly embarrassed 
them in making sales of the products which they have brought 
here. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no danger that the people 
of this country will have any injury done to them Ki reason of 
the amount of these goods that will be placed upon the market. 

My friend from Iowa has grown eloquent in speaking of the 
effect upon the operatives of the Elgin Watch Company if the 
Swiss watches of which he speaks are sold in our market. The 
Elgin Watch Company is located in the county in which I live; 
Iam personally acquainted with the managers of that great con- 
cern, and with hundreds of the operatives who work there, and 
I am prepared to speak for them when I say that this resolution 
ought to be adopted. These Swiss watches do not injure the sale 
of the watches made at the Elgin watch factory or of those made 
at the great establishment at Waltham in Massachusetts. An- 
other point made by the gentleman from Iowa is that these Swiss 
2 that he speaks of will be sold at junk-shops. I hardly 
think so. 

The articles that are sold there will be sold to parties who de- 
sire to keep them for their historical interest, and even if they 
were not, this is not so much for the benefit of the consumer as 
y is for the benefit of the persons who have brought these goods 

ere. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. If the gentleman will permit me a mo- 


ment, I wish to say that it is a fact that twenty-five of the na-, 


tions exhibiting at Chicago have applied for and received s 

in the California Midwinter Exposition, and that all of these 
goods referred to will be transported to California at the close 
of the Exposition at Chicago. At that exposition of ours we ex- 
pect to have not only the people who visited Chicago, buta great 
many more, who will be induced to visit California by reason of 
the mildness of our climate to see what we can do there in mid- 
winter. So that these goods will have an 8 to be sold 
in California and will not have to be sold as the gentleman from 
Iowa has suggested. 

Mr. HOP Sof Illinois. Thestatement of the gentleman from 
California furnishes an additional reason, Mr. Chairman, why 
this resolution should be adopted. Now, the fact that when the 
expositions were held at Vienna and at Paris no such resolution 
us this was adopted by either of the foreign governments in our 
behalf is no reason why our Government should not keep faith 
with these foreign exhibitors. The situation is entirely differ- 
ent. America, in making exhibits at Vienna or Paris, was sim- 
ply showing what a new and comparatively undeveloped country 
could do in comparison with the old countries with long estab- 
lished industries. 

But here the situation is reversed. In that case it was the 
same as New Mexico, California, or Arizona sending their ex- 
hibits to an r at New York or Philadelphia. They 
are always willing to do that even at great expense, because 
they expect 1 pecuniary benefit from the exposition which 
the naked their resources, whereas no corresponding benefits 
could be expected by New York or 1 from making 
exhibits at expositions in those new States. , exhibitors com- 
ing from Vienna and Paris to our American exposition could 
not expect that the pecuniary benefits resulting to them would 
be anything like those resul to America making an exhibit 
in one of the old countries. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I say 
that no Republican is violating any principle of protection or 
any of the great principles that have characterized his party by 
vo in favor of this resolution. 

roa the hammer fell.] 

r. BYNUM. Does the gentleman from Maine desire to oc- 
S any further time? 
r DINGLEY. Ishall occupy a few minutes. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that general de- 
bate be now closed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before that is done I wish to 
say a few words. In view of what. has been said I desire to re- 

and further explain several points which seem to me to have 
an important bearing with respect to the disposition of this bill. 

First, as I have already said, it is admitted that this is the 
first time in the history of world's expositions when any govern- 
ment of any country in which such exposition was held has pro- 

d to rebate any portion of the duties upon the goods exhib- 

ted from foreign counties where they were sold in such coun- 

tries. And I desire to call special attention to that, because 
it is a complete reply to all the suggestions that we are under 


special obligations to exhibitors who have come here from Eu- 
rope to exhibit their goods—obligations which they, in holding 
their expositions, did not suppose they owed to us when we wers 
exhibitors. There certainly never has been a suggestion inany 
country where an exposition has been held—never before a sug- 
gestion as to any exposition in this country—never until re- 
cently any suggestion as to exhibitors who have presented their 
goods at the Exposition in Chicago, that there should be, or that 


there was any intention that there should be, a reduction of 


duty on their exhibits in case they should be sold here. It is 
absolutely new; it is a principle which no government has ever 
applied to us under similar circumstances. 

nd, it has been suggested that some agent of our Govern- 
ment abroad has promised ate Agee exhibitors that if they 
would bring goods here and exhibit them, there would be a re- 
bate of a part or the whole of the duty in case the goods should 
be soldin this country. Now, I listened to what it was said Gen, 
Grosvenor had sta to fore manufacturers with reference 
to the treatment they would accorded here; and there was 
not in that statement a single suggestion that there would be any 
rebate of duty on any goods that might be 2 to this country. 
The pine 5 was mcd that they should be treated liber- 
ally; and by liberally“ they must have understood that the 
liberality which their own governments had exercised in the 
past toward American exhibits—namely, the according to them 
of all facilities for exhibition, the according to them of all the 
privileges of holding their goods in bond in the Exposition so 
that there should be no difficulties respecting them—should be 
extended to them as they had been to American exhibitors 
abroad. But there was not a single suggestion made by that 
agent that there would be any rebate of duty. I doubt whether 
the idea occurred at that time to either the agent or to any ex- 
hibitor that there would be done here by this Government at 
this time what no goverment on the face of the earth had pre- 
viously done with respect to any exhibit at any of the world’s 
great e itions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not true that our duties are very much 
higher than those of any other government? 

r. DINGLEY. As to some articles that is true; as to others 
our duties are less. 

Mr. HITT. As toa large part of the schedule, our duties are 
less than those of France. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, the French duties on a very large num- 
ber of articles exceed ours. Vet atthe Parisian exposition there 
never was a ap oN by the French Government that asingle 
mill should be abated from any duty as to American exhibits sold 
at Paris. Itwas never thoughtof by any one, because it seemed 
to the French authorities, as it seems to me, that it is wrong in 
principle to discriminate in the impositionof duties between one 
class of importers and another class of importers. 

The gentleman from Illinois has spoken of the fact that the 
average duty on these goods placed on exhibit will exceed 50 per 
cent. So it will. And he says that that is sufficient duty to im- 

upon these goods. That is not the question. The question 
whether we shall give this class of importers a rebate of duty 
which we give to no other class. We talk sometimes about class 
legislation. Now, I ask gentlemen of the committee whether 
there ever was any class legislation pro in this House that 
exceeded in that direction this very bill now before us, which 
pro that an American in Chicago, in New Vork, in any city, 
or in any district, represented by a gentleman on this floor, shall, 
when he imports a given class of articles, pay twice the duty that 
the foreign exhibitors are required to pay upon precisely the 
same articles when sold at Chicago. 

It is class legislation, Mr. C man—a discrimination which 
can not be justified. 5 

If it be said that these goods have decreased in value on ac- 
count of being placed on exhibition, what is that but a claim 
(which I am ready to grant) for a reappraisement according to 
the value of the goods at the time of sale? If this bill proposed 
simply that, not a word of objection would be raised by me, be- 
cause that would be simply treating these importers as we treat 
all other importers. And I will propose at the pooper time an 
amendment which will . that principle—which 
will provide that there shall be a reappraisement of these goods 
and that the duty imposed shall be upon the value at the time 
they are sold—just the same as is imposed upon every other class 
of importers. Thus we shall treat these importers as we treat 
all others. We shall treat these goods when sold just as if they 
were imported in that shape. That will be justice. 

Now, the suggestion has been made that we are under obliga- 
tions to these gentlemen who have come from abroad and made 
these exhibits. Granted. Weare under the same obligation 
to every American who has brought his goods tothe Exposition 
and placed them there on exhibit. All have done it from a con- 
sideration of enlightened self-interest. They believed that by 
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lacing these goods on exhibition at such a grand center as that, 
k Sa tend to increase the sales of them in the future to our 


ople. 

x That is expected as a result, and it is from that consideration 
that all of these gentlemen, not from benevolent motives, but, I 
repeat, from a consideration of enlightened self-interest that 
they have brought their exhibits here for the purpose of show- 
ing them at the Fair in order to introduce them and advertise 
them to the people of this country. And now I repeat, sir, that 
Iam convinced there is not a single one of all the exhibitors who 
ever expected any rebate of duty until it had been suggested to 
them after they came here. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me an 
interruption? How can he make that assertion in view of the 
statement made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL], who spoke by authority of Gen. GROSVENOR on this very 
subject. 

r. DINGLEY. Ah, but the pon eman from Pennsylvania, 
who gave the words of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENOR], did not undertake to say that he told these people that 
if they brought their s here for exhibition there should be 
no duty levied upon them. He simply stated, and that was all 
he undertook or had the right to state, that they would be 
treated liberally; and I doubt if at that time there was a thought 
among any of these people that there was to be a rebate of duty, 
because there never been before anything of the kind. The 
only inducement held out to them was thatif they exhibited 
the re they should not only be fairly treated but liberally 
treated. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, Will the gentleman allow mea 
moment? I desire to put a statement right there. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Very well. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire to state to the gentleman 
from Maine that after this resolution, that is presented to the 
House by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], had been 
adopted by the Ways and Means Committee, and the gentleman 
was authorized tosubmit it to the House, Gen. GROSVENOR’S at- 
tention was called to it, and he said that he was heartily in favor of 
it and regarded it as a very desirable measure, expressing at the 
same time his regret that he would be necessarily absent when 
it came up for consideration, because he said if he were here he 
would not only favor it because it was in the line of what he had 
represented to foreign exhibitors, but on the ground that it had 
induced many of them to come. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In the line” of what we promised. That 
isa very accommodating suggestion. It was not the promise 
we made to them that they should have the duty remitted on 
their exhibits, but that they should be treated liberally. That 
was the extent of his promise. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, He said, and I desire with the 
consent of the gentleman from Maine to make this statement, 
that he put the construction on his representation to the exhibi- 
tors abroad as being in the line of such legislation as this. Now, 
if it was anything different, he would have suggested it or rec- 
ommended a modification of the resolution; but he said he fa- 
vored this resolution for the reason that it was to carry out what 
had been promised. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But, Mr. Chairman, that does not alter the 
matter at all. The fact stands out unquestionably that Gen. 
GROSVENOR never undertook to represent abroad that there 
would be a rebate of duty, whatever he may have thought as to 
whether it was desirable or not. There was no such representa- 
tion mude abroad, for there was no authority todo so. And I 
simply add in reply to the observation of the gentleman from Il- 
Inos, who said that it would be bad faith on our part not to re- 
bate one-half of the duty, that there would be no act of bad faith 
on the part of the Government in not redueing the duties; that 
it has treated the exhibitors liberally all the way through, as 
liberally, and even more so, than any American exhibitor was 
ever treated abroad. 

I notice on my left the gentleman from IIIinois Mr. Hrrr], who 
was secretary of legation at Paris at the time of the Exposition 
of 1878, and I direct his attention now to the fact, and if it bea 
fact he will corroborate my statement, that at the Paris Expo- 
sition of that year every American exhibitor who sold an article 
manufactured or produced here was obliged to pay the same duty 
on that article as the Frenchman who imported it for sale in 
France. 

Mr. HITT. Precisely the same. 

Mr. DINGLEY. So much for that. 

Now, it has been said that we would increase our revenues if 
we pass this bill. That is a matter of opinion largely, and I 
wish to suggest to the House that the facts seem to prove ex- 
actly a different probable conclusion. Let us look a moment and 
see. Many of the articles on exhibition in Chicago will be re- 
turned anyway. There are a number of valuable articles in the 


fine arts department, and some other departments, that will be 
returned to the countries from which they came. But a large 
body of these articles, and all of the textiles—I repeat, all of the 
textiles—without exception, on exhibition by foreign exhibitors 
in Chicago will be sold in our market, whether this bill passes 
or not. There is no doubt of that. In fact, many of them have 
been already contracted to be sold, or large quantities, as a friend 
on my left suggests. 

Those goods will be sold here, whatever may come to pase 
Now, we must bear in mind that this Exposition is near its close; 
and | may say in passing that the effect of this bill will not bein 
ony degree to aid this Exposition, because itis nearly completed. 

he effect of the bill be simply to grant a gratuity to the 
foreign exhibitors on the ground that they have been exceed- 
ingly useful tous. They have been no more so than American 
exhibitors were to them at Paris and at London. There is al- 
ways a mutual advantage in such cases, and there is no more call 
upon us for this exceptional treatment than there was on them to 
treat us in this exceptional way. 

Certainly there can be no complaint if they are treated in pre- 
cisely the same way that they treated us at their expositions. I 
have no doubt they were astonished when this suggestion was 
made to them, that they could get thisappropriation of a million 
of dollars; for I desire to call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fact that this bill will, to all intents and purposes, give toforeign 
exhibitors at Chicago practically a million of dollars. Now if 
you had brought in a bill here appropriating from the Treasury 
a million of dollars, to be paid to these exhibitors on account of 
the great aid they have been to this exhibition, who would have 
voted for it? And yet gentlemen in this indirect way are going 
to do precisely the same thing, and it is important that they 
should clearly understand what they are going to do. 

But gentlemen have said there will really be an increase of 
revenue on account of the passage of this bill. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, how preposterous that is! What class of articles will be 
sold here, if this bill passes, that would not have been sold with- 
out the passage of this bill? Not the textiles, as I have alread, 
said; and if all the textiles that are on exhibition there are sol 
they themselves will afford a rebate of duty amounting to very 
nearly the sum that I have suggested. pee are to be sold any- 
way, and the same is true of many other articles. 

My belief is that the passage of this bill will not to any ma- 
terial extent—especially now that the Pa penn is about to 
close—increase the.sales of these goods in this country. What 
were to be sold will be sold whether this bill passes or not; and 
it seems to me—while of course that can not be demonstrated by 
any one, and one man’s opinion is as good as another's in that 
direction—it seems to me undeniable that the effect of the pas- 
sage of this bill will be to deprive this Government of not far 
froma million dollars of revenue, which it would otherwise 
obtain. Ido not think there isany justification for our attempt- 
ing this course, especially when we would not be ready to vote 
a million of dollars to these exhibitors. 

If there is any call for it, do it by direct appropriation, and 
not in this indirect way, which serves to make a discrimina- 
tion against Americans who are themselves importers. The 

roposition is to allow a foreign exhibitor to import a particu- 
ar article and sell it at Chicago for 50 per cent duty, while an 
American right alongside of him who imports the same arti- 
Son 2 obliged to pay 100 per cent duty. Is there any justice in 

More than that, these goods that are to be sold in our marke 
especially the textiles, will ee be sold at auction a’ 
the close of the Exposition. They will be sold under these re- 
duced duties when other persons, Americans, are ob to pay 
twice the duty on the same articles; they will be brought at once 
into competition with our own merchants and our own manufac- 
turers; merchants who have paid twice the duty, and manufac- 
turers who have made these goods under our laws. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to prolong this discussion 
further. I have felt it my duty to state what seemed to me the 
parent objections to such legislation as this. In doing so Ihave 
aone my duty, and I leave the rest to the committee and the 

ouse. 

Mr. BYNUM. I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
be now closed, and that the bill be considered by paragraphs. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill by sections, 
read as follows: 

SEC. 2. That the entire stock of each exhibitor, consisting of goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported by him and now in said buildings, is hereby de- 
clared liable for the payment of duties accruing on any portion thereof, in 


case of removal of such portion from said buildings without the payment of 
the lawful duties thereon. sci 


Mr. CAMINETTI. I offer the amendment to section 2 which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: - 
Insert after the word “b „m lines of section 2, thé following: 
“Or that may hereafter be ted in the buildings of the California 


Mid- 

winter International Exposition, as per act approved September 1, 1893." 
Mr. CAMINETTI. Mr. Speaker, on the Ist of September we 
e an act permitting the transfer of goods now in bond in 
cago to San Francisco, Cal., to be exhibited at the California 
Midwinter E ition. If we this law it may poau the 
transfer of suc. i Segre in bond to San Francisco. offer this 
amendment in order to allow that to be done in case this resolu- 
tion is rt un 

Mr. BYNUM. I have noobjectiontothat. I have examined 
the amendment and I think it is perfectly proper. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 3. That the 3 prescribed by, and the provisions contained in, 
section 3082 of the Revised Statutes shall be deemed and held to ap ly incase 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise now in said buildings, sold, delivered, or 
removed without the paymentof duties, in thesame manner, asifsuch goods, 
Wares, or merchandise had been imported contrary to law. and the article 
or articles so sold, delivered, or removed shall be deemed and held to have 
been so imported with the . the es respectively concerned 
in such sale, delivery. or removal: vided, tin the assessment of duties 
opa goods, wares, and merchandise, imported and now on exhibition atthe 

orld's Columbian Exposition, as authorized by the act approved aren 25, 
versary 4 ot 75 N Bt gieti by Garston ——— by hol 
of the y er Columbus an 
international exhibition of arts, maneiras, manufactures, and The fers — 
of the soil, mine, and sea, in the city 7 State of Illinois,” the 
fair market value of such wares, and merchandise, as determined 
under the visions of the act approved June 10, 1890, entitled Au act to 
rast 4 e laws in relation to the collection of the revenues,“ shall be re- 
duced 50 per cent. and the duty paid upon the reduced value when any ofthe 
g0008, Wares, or me: entered for consumption. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will now report the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Mr. Chairman, an amendment is now 
necessary in two places in section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Chair will first 
submit the amendments offered by the committee. 

Mr. BYNUM. Anamendment is made 3 mistakes 
in the printing of the bill; and I will ask the Clerk to read the 
amendment from the report of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

— out all after the words . State of Illinois in line 19 ot section 3, and 


thereof insert the following: 
“The rates of duties shall be reduced 50 per cent from the rates now fixed 


by — when any of puth woot, eres or me are ent ed con- 
sumption, upon payment of said eent said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise shall be released from bond in same as if the full rates 


manner 
of duties now provided by law had been paid thereon.” 


Mr. BYNUM. The corrections as made in the report sim: ly 

change misprints. The word“ release was printed á EREA N : 

and the word“ bond“ was printed bound.“ 

oF a * These amendments may be considered as 
opted. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman R 

Mr. BYNUM. If my friend will yield, the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. ALDRICH] has an amendment he desires to offer; 
and he would like to offer it so that it may be pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think I will insist upon my substitute, and 
just go on with that. I desire to offer a substitute for the 
amendment proposed by the committee, to strike out all after 
the word ‘‘Illinois” and insert instead thereof the substitute 
which I offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking ont all after the word IIlinols,“ and insert in lien 
thereof, as follows: 

“That there shall be a reappraisement of such 
returned to the countries from which they were 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury bes, and the value ascer- 
tained at the time of sale, or the sale of s goods, shall be the invoice value 
of such goods for the imposition and collection of duties. 

“Mr. DINGLEY. My proposition is, in lieu of remitting the 
duties, to provide for a reappraisement of the goods at the day 
of sale or the close of the exhibition, and imposing a duty, in the 
nature of a duty on the valuation ascertained at the time of the 
reappraisement. 

r. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman propose to have them 
reappraised with reference to their value at the place from which 
shoy were exported? K 

r. DINGLEY. I wish to have their actual value at the time 
of the sales taken into account. As it stands, these goods have 
all been invoiced on their entry in this country at a certain in- 
voice value. Now, the reappraisal is simply to ascertain what 
the depreciation has been while the goods have been on exhibi- 
tion, and to deduct that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iunderstood from the reading of this amend- 
ment that the reappraisement is to be made of the value of these 

oods at the time they were exported from the countries in which 

ey were produced. 


as may be sold or not 
ported, under such regu- 


t 


Mr. DINGLEY. ' No. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That would be entirely unjust, because that 
would take into consideration the increased value of the goods 
by reason of the tariff upon them. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. ’ 
Mr. SPRINGER. Then I ask that the proposed amendment 


- DINGLEY. If there is any doubt about that, I will modify 
the substitute. 

The substitute was read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That places it at the value at the time of 
the sale of the goods in this country, which would be very wrong 
in aa: 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will modify my amendment so that it will 
read, The appraisement shall be on a basis of their original in- 
zaie, value, less the depreciation on account of their exhibi- 

on. 

Mr. BYNUM. I suggest to the gentleman from Maine that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois takes precedece 
over his amendment, because we have a right to perfect the text 
of the committee amendment for which he offers a substitute. 

Mr. DINGLEY. WhatI suggest to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is, that this question of the substitute be decided, and then 
he can offer his amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. But his amendment is an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But thisamendment would have to be offered 
to the committee amendment, and if it should be adopted he 
could offer his amendment to that. 

Mr. BYNUM, But that is not the way the rule prescribes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. An amendment to theamendment offered 
by the committee is in order. Will the gentleman from Maine 
Ee the Chair his attention? Inasmuch as the substitute has 

n offered by the gentleman from Maine, will the gentleman 
kindly indicate the change he desires to offer, and then the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to modify the substitute I offered by 
inserting the words ‘‘On the basis of their original invoice 
value, less the depreciation.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my 
amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from ois. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Add the following viso: 
And provided fi 7, That all foreign exhibits at such Fair acquired 


contribution, or purchase by the Columbian Museum of Chicago for its own 
use shall be wholly released from all customs duties. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isuggest to the gentleman that he withhold 
his amendment until the question of the adoption of the-substi- 
tute is determined. He will lose no right by that. 

Mr. SPRINGER (to Mr. DINGLEY). If your amendment is 
agreed to it will not be amendable, because the House will have 
adopted it in that form. 

red DINGLEY. He can offer it as an amendment to my sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, is it in order tomake any re- 
marks on that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 


of 1893. Its premore are the men who have borne the brunt of 
the labor and the expense of muking the collection for the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and I think that fact in itself is a guaran 
that the institution will be conducted in a proper manner an 
that this amendment ought to pass. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to it from any source. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
Is that amendment of my colleague, 


The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. DURBOROW. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute of 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DN LEV] for the cominittee 
amendment as amended by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois. } 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I think that before that substi- 
tute is voted upon I had better offer the amendment which I pro- 
pose, as it is to be a part of the same section—really an amend- 
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ment to the amendment. It is to exclude all goods that have 
been heretofore sold. ; 
The CHAIRMAN, An amendment to an amendment is in 
order at this time. 
Mr. BYNUM. Then I ask the Clerk to read the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Provided, That the provisions of this joint resolution shall notapply toany 
wares, or merc sold prior to the passage of this resolution; 
and any purchaser or exhibitor, their agent or representative, making ap- 
plication for the release of any goods, wares, or merchandise, under and by 
Virtus of the provisions hereof, shall, before being entitled thereto, and to 
the remission of duties herein provided for, take and file with the customs 
officer of the port an affidavit stating that such , Wares, or merchan- 
dise were not sold prior tothe p of the same; and any person m: 
a false affidavit as to any fact req te to the ae of such goods, wares, or 


merchandise at the reduced rates herein ed for, shall be guilty ofa 


misdemeanor, and liable to the same punishment provided by law for mak- 
ing a false statement in regard to the entry of foreign merchandise. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Let me ask the gentle- 
man why he discriminates between one exhibitor and another? 
Why is a man who happens to have sold his goods before the 
passage of this law to pay the full duty while others who sell 
afterwards have to gy only half duty? 

Mr. DURBOROW. Because the sales already made have 
been made on the basis of the regular duty. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That does not make any 
difference. The price will probably be the same. 

Mr. DURBOROW. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The consumer pays the tax.” [Laughter.] 

The amendment to the amendment was ed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] for the 
committee’s amendment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by s out all after the word Hlmois“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof as follows: 


ere shall be a 3 ot such on the 
basis of their ori. value less depreciation, as may be sold or not returned 
to the countries from which they were imported, under such tions as 


at the time of sale or on the sale of such goods shall be the involes TATAG of 
said goods for the imposition and collection of duties. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
for a moment on that substitute. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Maine that Jaa Bega he has ee by this sub- 
stitute was considered by the Ways and Means Committee when 
this subject was originally before it. The Assistant Secreta 
of the Treasury of the last Administration was called in and 
experience invoked to aid the committee in the consideration of 
this matter, and it was finally determined thatthe way proposed 
by the joint resolution reported by the gentieman from In: 

Mr. BYNUM] would be an easier and better way, and fully as 
neficial to the Government. Under the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Maine, interminable trouble will followin main 
the reappraisement. Government officials say that it will be al- 
most impossible to do it; but even if it is done successfully, it 
may result in taking more money from the Government than 
would be taken by a reduction of 50 per cent, because in the re- 
appraisement of many of the articles there will undoubtedly be 
a larger reduction than 50 per cent. 

8 10 COG SWELL. That is no argument if a principle is in- 
vol ved. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I will break off abruptly in the 
line of argument I was pursuing to answer my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL], who says that such considerations 
as I have been urging ought to have no weight if a principle is 
involved. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, there is no great prin- 
ciple involved here. I see no reason why any Republican can 
not vote for this measure just as well as any Democrat. As has 
been stated again and again, this resolution has been brought 
into the House for the purpose of carrying out the good faith of 
this Government to these exhibitors, and no Republican ought 
to be so hide bound on this question of protection as to put that 
principle above the honor of his country. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Was anybody authorized to pledge the 
honor of the Government? Because if that is so, this question 
does not admit of debate. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I have stated, and the committee 
should understand, the position taken by Gen.GROSVENOR. As 
agent of the United States he committed this country to this 
action, or some similar action. That is my understanding. I 
believe. in view of the representations made by that gentleman 
we would be breaking faith with those parties if we should fai 
to vote down the substitute offered here by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] or refuse to adopt the resolution pre- 
sented by the Committee on Naye and eans. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I would like toask the 
8 from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] who authorized Gen. 

ROSVENOR to make any promise as to what Congress would do 
in this matter? ; 


Mr. DINGLEY. He did not make any. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am not able to state who au- 
thorized Gen. GROSVENOR, any further than he felt, as the rep- 
resentative of this Government to those foreign countries, 
that he had implied if not express authority. He encountered 
Snes trouble in getting those parties abroad interested in bring- 

g their exhibits to Chicago. That city being 1,000 miles in- 
land, exhibitors would be subjected to great trouble and expense. 
Extra inducements had to be offered to those parties in order to 
get them in such a frame of mind that they would be willing to 
incur this expense. And it will not do now, it seems to me, for 
us to discredit our representative, whether he had express or 
implied Kubor or not. 

Mr. COGS WELL. What was the promise? That we would 
make a rebate of duties? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. There was not any romise as to 
reducing duties—only that these parties woul protected, 
taken care of, liberally treated on this question of import duties 
at the end of the Exposition, That was the representation made. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Is it not a fact that at the time Gen. 
GROSVENOR made those statements, which you say were made to 
other governments, he was aware of the law which had been 
pus in the Fifty-first Congress in reference to duties on goods 

rought here for the purpose of exhibition? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Gen. GROSVENOR was not only 
aware of that, but he states that he discussed the question of these 
large import duties with those parties abroad. This McKinley 
bill was a subject of general discussion, not only with Gen. GROS- 
VENOR, but with Mr. Butterworth and others of our American 
representatives abroad. 

Here the hammer fell.] . 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, on the point justsuggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] that we are bound in 
good faith to make this rebate of duty on account of representa- 
tions of Gen. GROSVENOR, our agent abroad, I simply desire to 
repeat what I think is well understood, that Gen. GROSVENOR 
only promised that the Government would deal liberally toward 
foreigners who should come here and exhibit their goods. H 
made no suggestion that there would be any rebate of duty, and 
he was not asked to make any such concession, because, as] have 
already said, there never had been any such thing done at any 


exposition. 
r. SPRINGER. This is a good 5 (is it not) to 
“deal 8 A with these parties? y not do it? 

Mr.DINGLEY. If the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
chooses to introduce a resolution appropriati $1,000,000 from 
the Treasury for the p of “dealing liberally ” with foreign 
exhibitors—which is what itis indirectly proposed we shall do 
here—then we will test the question what is ‘‘ déaling liberally ” 
in a matter of this kind. But this indirect method of meeting 
the question is what I am objec to. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. As the Government is 
running behind in its expenditues at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
month, of course we can afford to be “liberal”! 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word with reference to the matter 
of reappraisement. In the first place there is no difficulty in 
having at very, small expense a reappraisement of these goods 
that may be sold; because there are customs officials now at the 
Exposition; they have the original invoices; they are obliged to 
have them for the purpose of collecting duties upon articles that 
may be sold; and this being so, at the very time they proceed to 

ə an estimate of the amount of duties and collect those du- 
ties, they can under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may suggest, reappraise the goods according to the 
present value. 

Now as to the suggestion that in the reappraisement there 
would be 50 per cent reduction, in which case the Government 
would gain nothing by the appraisement, I have SODIY to say 
that I took considerable pains at the ition nearly three 
weeks ago to examine into the condition of the articles on exhi- 
bition, and as toa largo part of the goods they have not been 
touched by a human hand since they were placed on exhibition 
at the beginning of the fair. They are in glass cases, to a large 
extent, and not even a particle of dust hastouched them. The 
are in precisely the same condition as when they were received, 
and these amount to more than three-fourths of the goods which 
have been admitted for that purpose, while as to the great mass 
of them the depreciation would not exceed 10 per cent. There 
is no doubt in my mind that a reappraisement of the goods and 
a reduction of the value would not at the outside exceed 10 per 
cent. 

A single word further, Mr. Chairman, not to prolong the dis- 
cussion. It seems to me this principle of reappraisement at the 
time of the close of the Exposition, andon the sale of the goods, 
taking into account any depreciation which may have occurred 
during the progress of the Exposition, is just, and fully meets 
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all the suggestions made to the exhibitors abroad on the part 
of this Government that it would deal liberally with them. At 
the nas ibe 115 Dae no EEEE A inst 5 own 34 5 
zens who have imported and are engag' port of 
a similar character. gii 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gonm allow me to 
ask him this question? Of course it will be very easy to a 
praise goods on which the duties are ad valorem, but how would 
you rhe es the matter of specific duties? 
$ Mi INGLEY. Almost all of these goods bear ad valorem 

uties. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Oh, no. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, the great bulk of them do, and those 
that bear specific duties, y metal goods, are not liable to 
ee lege rs 

. DALZELL. Oh, yes; some of them depreciate largely. 
But if we concede that your principle will work out all right so 
far as the ad valorem duties are concerned, how about the goods, 
I repeat, that bear exclusively specific duties? 

. DINGLEY. Iam not aware of any goods that bear an ex- 
clusively specific duty that would be subject to any injury when 
inclosed in glass cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYNUM. Lask for a vote on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is onagreeing to the substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 21, 
noes 78. 

Mr. BARNES. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lhope the gentleman will not do that. There 
is a decisive vote against the substitute, and it is unnecessary to 
ne the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. BARNES and Mr. BYNUM were appointed tellers. 

Mr. BARNES. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So, no further count being demanded, the substitute was re- 


ected. 
‘ Mr. CAMINETTI. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment to come in in section 3, made necessary by reason of the 
adoption of the first amendment to section 2. 
. BYNUM. This does not affect the amendment already 

adopted; it affects a previous section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question recurs on the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the amendment 


. by the gentleman from California. 
5 e Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word “sold,” in line 5, section 3, the words, “or that may 
hereafter be exhibited in the building of the California Midwinter Interna- 
tional Exposition, as per act approved September 1, 1898.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. There is another amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, to this same section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word Illinois,” in line 19, section 
may hereafter be exhibited in the buildings of the fornia Mid win 
ternational Exposition, as per act approved September 1, 1893.” 


The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It seems to me scarcely worth while to 
make the 6 Mr. Chairman, but are you not opening a 
pretty wide field when you say all articles that may hereafter be 
exhibited? 

Mr. BYNUM. It only applies to those now in bond as exhib- 
its at Chicago. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not think the amendment is confined 
exclusively to that class. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move that the committee rise and report the 
bill as amended to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DoCKERY reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the joint resolution H. Res. 22, had directed him 
to report the same favorably to the House with amendments. 

Mr. BYNUM. Tf demand the previous question upon the 
- amendments, and the bill to its e. 

The 8 question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Unless there be a demand for a separate 
vote upon any amendment, the vote will be taken on all the 
amendments together. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to have the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CAMINETTI] reported again. 

The amendment was in read. 

Mr. BYNUM. That simply allows exhibits now at Chicago 


the words, or that 
ter In- 


to be transferred to the California Midwinter Exposition, under 


the same conditions. 

Mr. DALZELL. It does not say so. That is the point. 

Mr. BYNUM. That law has been passed, and the provisions 
of this bill would probably work a repeal of the law affecting 
the San Francisco exposition. This is simply to allow that law 
to operate as to the goods that may transferred. 

r. DALZELL. Then this amendment does not permit goods 
that may hereafter be imported, and that may be taken to Cali- 
fornia, to come in under 50 per cent of the regular duty? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Oh, no. 

Mr. BYNUM. Not at all. - 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BYNUM, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SICKLES, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. DANIELS, to allow him to register as a voter. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of further considering bills on the 
Union Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2650) providing for the public printing 
and binding, and the distribution of public documents, with Mr. 
DOCKERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the committee rose the point 
of no quorum had been made against the amendment offered b 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], 
which amendment the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the pending amendment, as follows: 

And the Public Printer is further authorized and directed to furnish a 
complete set of the Rebellion Records to each Senator and Member of the 
present Congress not already by law entitled to receive the same. 

The 5 The question now is upon the amendment 
just read. 

À The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division, demanded by Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire, 
there were—ayes 55, noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, I give notice that I shall 
ask for the yeas and ay f in the House on this amendment. 

The 5 . The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill by sections, 
read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior shall cause the Official Register to be edited, 
indexed, and published by the appointment clerk of the Interior Depart- 
a on the Ist day of December following the ist day of July above men- 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 377 and 378 strike out the words “appointment clerk ” and insert 
the words "superintendent of documents.“ h 

The amendment was agreed to. 

15 Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Sec. 88, The Vice-President, Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, the Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives may send and receive through the mail all public documents printed 
by order of Congress; and the name of the Vice- dent, Senator, Re 
sentative, Delegate, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House shall 
be written thereon, with the proper designation of the office he holds; and 
the provisions of this section shall apply to each of the persons named therein 
until the Ist day of December follo’ the expiration of their respective 
terms of office. 

The Vice-President, members and members-elect of and Delegates and Dele- 
gates-elect to Congress shall have the privilege of sending free through the 
mails, and under their frank, any matter to any Government official. 


Mr. HAYES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to section 88 the following: 

“Or to any person, co: meence not exceeding 2 ounces in weight, 
upon official or departmental business.” 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, it is well known that the frank- 
ing privilege formerly existed to an almost unlimited extent, and? 
that by reason of abuses of that privilege it was practically en- 
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tirely done away with. Since then it has been allowed to send 
letters to Government officials, but no provision has been made 
for sending what we get from the Departments to the persons to 
whom the letters or documents are to be sent, and it is by no 
means universal that penalty envelopes are sent for that purpose 
by the Departments. Itseems to me this ought to be made to 
cover that deficiency, and it is so worded as to guard it against 
abuses, limiting it to departmental and official business, and also 
limiting the weight to 2 ounces. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not hear the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAYES], and I am quite sure other gentle- 
men are unable to hear what he has said. I willask the gentle- 
man to repeat the substance of what he has said. 

Mr. HAYES. Let the amendment be again read. That will 
af itself. 

he amendment was again read. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not care about the question of weight; but 
I thought that would be small enough. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to strike out two“ 
and insert “one.” 

Mr. HAYES. I accept the amendment. That is entirely sat- 
8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Iowa to modify his amendment? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was going to ask the gentleman where it 
varies from the present law? e now have the right to send 
letters to the heads of Departments. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but there is no provision made in the law 
for sending what you getfrom the Departments to those for whom 
Aer make the inquiry; and the return letters are not sent in all 

stances. They are generally from the Pension Office, but not 
from the other rtments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But we have a stationery account now. 
That was given originally in lieu of the franking privilege, as I 
understand it, 

Mr. HAYES. That is very true; but this does not give full 
franking privilege. It simply gives a very limited amount, so 
far as welght or bulk is concerned, and refers entirely to de- 
partmental and official business. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. But what I was calling the attention of the 

ntleman to was that when the franking privilege was abol- 

shed the preso stationery account was given in lieu of that, 
as I have been informed, although I have not made an examina- 
tion of the fact. 

Mr. HAYES. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And the stationery account remains still if 
this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HAYES. There is no reason to change that, because this 
only relates to letters from the Departments; and the franking 
privilege was for all purposes. I do notknow how true itis: but 
to illustrate what was said about the franking privilege, I have 
heard it said a dozen times that members used to send their 
washing home under the franking privilege. [Laughter.] Per- 
haps that was really meant as an illustration of the extent to 
which it was used. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Congress cutoff the peeking bnr gave $150 
ofstationeryaccount. Now, are we to add the washing? [Laugh- 
ter. 


r. HAYES. No; it simply applies to letters such as relate 
to departmental and official business; and it seems to me that 
there can be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr, OATES. the gentleman from Iowa will 3 me. 
As I understand, the franking privilege was abolished by Con- 

ss because it was very much abused. It had been carried toa 

ridiculons extreme; then we have gone to the other extreme, and 
allowed $150 on stationery account. 

Mr. HAYES. I think the gentleman is right in both proposi- 
tions, and this is just to rectify the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the reading of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Or to any person, correspondence not exceeding an ounce in weight. 


Mr. HAYES. That is as I want it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. This would not include a letter addressed to 
a constituent in connection with that business. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is intended only that when you get a re- 
sponse from a Department to inclose it in an envelope and send 
it to the party? 

Mr. HAYES. That is the way I illustrated it; that it was 
governmental and official business. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Would it preclude me from inclosing a letter 
in respect to the official and departmental business? 

Mr. HAYES. I think it would not, under the ruling that was 


made in the case of the gentleman from Massachusetts, by the 
Assistant Attorney-General. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. He held just the other way. 

Mr. HERMANN. Had the Commissioner of Pensions the 
right to make that rule? 

r. HAYES. I am speaking of the ruling of the Assistant 
Attorney-General, in which he held that he had the right to 
send that letter. 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it under that clause of the law that per- 
= 3 of Congress to avail themselves of this particular 
privilege 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HAYES. Division. 7 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 42, noes 40; so 
the amendment was to. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Add to section 90 the following: “And all blanks, blank books, and printed 
or engraved matter of every kind whatsoever supplied by the retary of 
State, the Secretary of the „the Secre- 


Treasury, the Secretary of the Na 
tary of War, the regi of the Interior, the Secretary of A ulture, the 
Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General, to any of the employés or 
bureaus under them, or used by them in their De ents, shall be obtained 

and eres 


from the lowest responsible bidders for furnis: printed 

matter respectively, under operae advertisements calling for Fat egy 
furnish the same for a period of four years under such condi as such 
Secretaries and the Postmaster-General and the . may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That me oe 5 the a e zas Ae of 
Engr g ting of the asury Department 8 su 
tively estimates of the cost of 1 printed and e 
epartments of the 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The bill now under consideration, it 
would seem from the statements made by its friends all along the 
line of the present discussion, was born of the spirit of economy 
and reform. The distinguished gentleman [Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee], who has it in sing Ak as his particular protégé, has 
nursed and supported it with laudations of the unprecedented 
way in which it will reduce the expenditures for Government 
printing. The amendment which 8 and which has been 
just read will see his bluff of 8200, 000 of proposed saving and go 
him at least $600,000 better in the grand effort at reform. The 
act of March 3, 1883, authorized the Postmaster-General to invite 
competition between the Public Printer and all other printers 
in doing the work required for the Money-Order Bureau of his 
Department. That experiment, which was begun in 1884 and 
has been continued down to this time in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, this amendment proposes to extend to all the other Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government, 

The experiment of making the Public Printer compete as to 
departmental work with private printers has been proven to in- 
sure a wonderful saving, as was shown in the exhaustive investi- 

ation conducted on the subject by the joint committee of the 
ouse and Senate afew yearsago. In that examination, among 
numerous witnesses examined, was Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, one of the best business men that ever held an executive 
portfolio in the history of the Government. The committee did 
not require him to appear and subject his statements to cross-ex- 
amination, as he would cheerfully have done, but they addressed 
him written interrogatories on the subject of the expenditures 
for public printing, and requested his views as to what could be 
done to promote economy as well as enon in that service. 
He replied in writing, and his testimony will be found in the 
rinted volume con ng the proceedings of that investigation, 
rom which the gentleman [Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee] has 
quoted so frequently. He states that prior to 1884 the annual 
costof printing for the Money-Order Bureau was $62,000, but that 
under the act of 1883 a perfectly responsible private printer was 
found who readily took the contract at 848, 000, and kept it at that 
figure until 1891, thus saving the Government on the face of the 
prices the sum of $98,000. 

But he further testifies that this was not the only saving, be- 
cause during those seven years the money-order offices increased 
58 per cent and the postal money orders 35 per cent, while the 
cost of printing did not 5 increase from year to 

ear, as it would have done under the practice of the Public 

rinter. Making allowance for these increases and the further 
fact that in this time the tal notes increased from seven mil- 
lion to thirteen million, Mr. Wanamaker testifies that the sav- 
ing to the Government during the seven years would be fairly 
stated at $125,000. 

He then goes on to state that when the letting of the same 
work came to be made in 1891 he got from the Public Printer a 
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careful estimate as to what he would do it for from 1891 to 1895. 
The Public Printer replied to this zog uest that the lowest 


figure 

at which he could do the work s ed was $90,900. The bid 
of a responsible private printer who took the contract and 
gave a 3 bond, and has since done the work with 
entire acce ty to the Department, was $45,800. The bid 
of the Public Printer was therefore just 100 per cent above 
that at which the Government was able to have the printing 
done under the act of 1883. There has, therefore, been in the 
last four years under which this law has been in execution a 
further saying to the Government of at least $180,000. Thus in 
eleven years the Government will have saved in one single bu- 
reau under this law the sum of $305,000. Why should not this 
salutary and effective law, which has worked thus well in one 
bureau, not be extended to all the others in the Executive De- 
partments of the Government? It has been demonstrated as 
clearly as human experience can do so that a saving of 50 per 
cent 
convenience to the public service. Whyshall not the same say- 
ing be enlarged by widening the operations of the law? The ap- 
pie lor departmental printing for the present fiscal year 
$1,423,500. y shall not the effort be made by an extension 
of the act of 1883 to save 50 per cent of this vast sum, which will 
amount to $711,750? What do all the petty economies promised, 
and only promised, by the present bill amount to when compared 
to this vast aggregate of almost three-quarters of a million 


d 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a ganno 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. With pleasure. But Ishall have to 


have my time extended if I am to reply. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the House to extend it 
for you. You seem to know a good deal about this business, and 
I would like to ask you, or the chairman, orsome one who knows, 
how it happens that it costs more to get work done at the Goy- 
8 rinting Office than it does at any other printing office 
on eart. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Ifthe House will give me the time I 
shall be glad to answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. Mc . I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania have five minutes longer. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of uri. Before you start I want to give you 
one fact. I bought a well-bound copy of the Koran for 3 cents, 
brand new out ol the publishing house, and you can buy books 
aslarge as the reports of the partment of Agriculture from 
John B. Alden & Co., or from Funk & Wagnells, bound and 
printed just as well as they are bound and printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for from 25 to 50 cents a volume. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The reason that printing costs so 
much at the Government Printing Office is because of the ex- 
travagant and unbusinesslike methods of thatoffice. They em- 
ploy too many useless hands, they pay too high prices for their 
stock, they squander too much money. 

Mr. C of Missouri. How are you going to stop them? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Bythe amendment I propose, to some 
extent at least. Theappropriation bills provide—I take it from 
the report of the gentleman from Tennessee—$3,674,759.50 for 
pa for the year 1891. Of this sum $1,973,784.50 is for print- 

for 


gress and $1,346,000 for the Executive De nts. 
For the year 1893 the total appropriation is $3,543,7 Of that 
sum $1,423,500 was for the printing of these Executive Depart- 


ments, and $1,547,164 for the printing for ress. If you will 
examine the figures you will find that while the printing for Con- 
gress has been cut down half a million dollars on the last appro- 

riation bill, the prin for the Executive Departments has 
in increased almost $100,000. This amendment of mine a 

lies exclusively to the Executive Departments. If you will al- 
low these Cabinet officers—the Secretary of State and all the 
other Secretaries and the Postmaster-General and the Attorney- 
General—to bring about this competition, you will save thereby 
60 per cent of that $1,423,500, or $711,750. 

make my statements on the authority of the late Postmaster- 

General—Mr. Wanamaker—whose testimony on this subject has 
never been controverted. Notwithstanding all the witnesses 
that the gentleman from Tennessee called, and notwithstan 
all that he knows about the matter, no man has ever pretend 
2 Bag statement of Postmaster-General Wanamaker is not 

e fact. 

Why should there be a difference of 100 per cent between the 
cost of printing at the Government Printing Office and the cost 
at the best private printing establishments of the United States? 
That question can only be answered as I have answered it—be- 
cause, as I believe A 5 investigation, the methods of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office are extravagant beyond measure. The 


as been made in one Department with entire safety and 


empl 


és are too numerous; they are not put on for the p 
of wor 


„although I do not want to say that in any offensive 


sense. 

Mr. MaK AIG. Who puts them on? 

Mr. BELTZHOO The Government Printer. 

Mr. MaK AIG. Do not Congressmen put them on? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The gentleman perhaps knows whether 
that is the fact. I have not put any on. 

Mr. McKAIG. You keep the Congressmen away, aud you 
would not have the pee filled up as it is. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. That may be one reason sé gentle- 
men ought not to interfere with that establishment. Iam sure 
I have not done so. I have not spoken to the Public Printer for 
two years. But no matter how these employés get there, Con- 
gress ought to devise a method by which the present condition 
of things shall not exist. Gentlemen talk about economy; and 
they undertake to cut off a few Agricultural Reports, a few eth- 
nological reports, or a few copies of the Rebellion Record, cost- 
ing altogether less than $100,000. Here is a plain way by which 
we can save three-quarters of a million dollars. 

I have been connected, to a greater or less extent, with a 
printing office for twenty years, and I can not but remark that it 
is unfortunate that there is not a practical printer on this com- 
mittee in the House, nor is there one on the Senate committee. 
While the members of these committees are elegant gentlemen, 
they do not seem to understand the easier of printing. 

gentleman from Tennessee will remember that during the 
last Congress I called his attention to the fact that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD was printed on paper absolutely unfit for 
the purpose, I said it was damaged paper the moment I saw it. 
How it got into the paper wareroom, or how it passed through 
the hands of the superintendent, I do not know. But it got 
there; and I believe it got there by bad business methods in 
some way—perhaps without criminality or neglectful fault of 
anybody, but it got there. 

Now, I do not want to prolong this debate, but simply to test 
this question. Mr. Wanamaker has further testified that the 
printing done by private parties was done more promptly and if 
anything better than that done at the Government Printing 
Office. He also stated that it could be done in this way without 
notice; that he could have the work done at Gg Ase that he 
ordered it, whereas, as he says, the Government Printing Office 
is so constituted that he could never get printing of any kind 
done for his Department without sixty days’ notice. Here we 
have a bureau of this Government spending $3,600,000 a year, or 
more than it costs to run one of the great Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government. The Agricultural Department does 
not cost much if any more than $3,000,000 for all its annual ex- 
penditures. I think that as a mere question of economy, based 
on undisputed testimony, this amendment ought to be adopted. 
Let us have the question tested whether this enormous saving 
of th uarters of a million dollars can not be made. 

ere the hammer fell. 
r. BRETZ. III can recognized I will yield my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER}. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not yield his time: 
but if there be no objection the time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
be allowed five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I do not know that I care for more 
than a minute. As will be seen, my amendment proposes that 
these different heads of Departments shall ask the Government 
Printer for his estimate of the matter required to be printed by 
the Department; and the Public Printer is to give the very low- 
est cash figure at which he can do the work. Then the head of 
the Department is to obtain from some good Laird yg private 

rinter a statement of the price at which he will do the work. 
Taata the private printer will do the work for less he is not to 
have it; it will go to the Government Printer. 

Mr. SAYERS. Willthe gentleman allow me one question on 
that point? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. With pleasure. 

Mr. SAYERS. As I understand, the gentleman proposes, in 
this amendment, that whenever one of the heads of Departments 
desires any printing to be done he shall first go to the Public 
Printer for his estimate? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER,. No; that he shall make his own state- 
ment of the amount of public printing—blanks or other proe 
which may be required—and send it to the Government Printer, 

Mr. SAYERS. And then goes to the Public Printer for an 
estimate as to the cost of the printing? ` 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, if after demand it is found that a pri- 
vate contractor can do the work better and at less cost to the 
Government, your proposition is to let this printing to the prè 
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vate contractor. The question I desire to ask, then, is this: 
How do you propose to maintain the printing establishment? 
You will readily see, if your amendment is adopted, that it will 
necessarily dispense with the force at the Government Printing 
Office— 
Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I can not yield foraspeech. 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not wish to make a speech. I will get 
you the time if you want more. But the committee should 
thoroughly understand this matter. 

You will see, if your proposition is adopted, that a large pro- 

rtionof the Government printing will goto privatecontractors. 
In that event what is to become of the present force in the Print- 
ing Office? Suppose you have acertain amount of printing to 
do, and the private contractors can not doit? Will you keepa 
large force of men in reserve? Will not there be a danger that 

‘you will be compelled to maintain a large force at the Printing 
Office in any event, e the fact that a large pro- 
tion of the printing may be done by private partoer would 
ike the gentleman to take into consideration that question, and 
explain how his amendment would affect it. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. The Government Printing Office did 
$1,973,000 worth of printing in the last Co for Congress 
alone. In the present Congress it is estimated that $1,500,000 
worth of printing will be done. This amendment of mine per- 
mits all or: that printing to remain with the Public Printer, and 
will supply a nucleus around which he can build up the force he 
needs for additional printing to meet emergencies. There isno 
necessity for the Government Printer at any time to keep a 
superfluous force on hand or to keep too many men around the 
office. Under my proposed amendment these contracts are all 
to be made only every four years, so that the Public Printer 

will not meet the contingency which the gentleman from Texas 
suggests more than once dur each Administration. He can 
do then as he has always done heretofore, discharge those he does 
not want, and when he needs them again with a new Administra- 
tion he will find applicants for work vastly beyond his power to 


employ. 

Mr. GooPER of Indiana, Will the gentleman allow an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes. 

Mr.COOPERof Indiana. Does not the Government pay higher 
wages to its printers than private contractors pay? 

-Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I have heard that statement be- 
fore 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, if it does that, how can the 

vernment compete with private contractors in the matter of 
bidding for this work? 

Mr. DINGLEY. And in view of the fact that the Government 
printers work but eight hours a day. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Will we not be obliged todischarge 
all of the hands, and hawk the Government printing around to 
anybody who will take it? 

r. BELTZHOOVER. Why, I do not intend tointefere with 
the almost $2,000,000 of Congressional printing, I only propose 
to regulate the departmental printing. If the Government is 
paying yoo much, or paying more than it needs to pay, to em- 

loy the very best printers in the country, then we ought not to 
XG t. Itis not fair; and that is a question that should be taken 
into consideration before any appropriations are made for such 


pamena, 
r. MCKAIG. Will the gentleman allow a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. In amoment. If the Government is 
paying more than they can get good hands for—and I know they 
are flocking here by the thousands, making r and 
unable to get work, the best printers in Pennsylvania and else- 
where why should we not put it in the hands of private con- 
tractors to bid for this work, and in that way allow fair and hon- 
est competition? If the private contractors get this work, they 
will find competent and willing hands who are satisfied to work 
for less, if we are paying too much. Why not leave the ques- 
tion to the law of supply and demand, establishing a fair, honest 
competition? Why not? And if the Government can get its 
men at a less rate, not a starvation rate, but a fair living rate 
and let me say that the printers’ unions all over this country de- 
mand everywhere reasonable and fair rates now—why should it 
not have the right to do so? These men all ought to have rea- 
sonable and fair compensation. But there are hundreds of poor 
Lire in the country, worthy and deserving men, who get 
nothing. 

Now, it has been said by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] that the Government printers work but eight hours aday. 
To that I reply that if the difference between a ten-hour lawand 
an eight-hour law, which is just one-fifth of the time, or 20 per 
cent, between the price the Government charges and the price a 
pine competitor charges, I say if that was all the difference 

ere would be little ground of complaint. I certainly would 


find no fault, for I never complain where the money goes to the 
people who do the work, but instead of that we find a difference 
of 100 per cent between the prio of the work done by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and that done by private partion. The 
eight-hour law only accounts for one-fifth of this. ho gets the 
four-fifths? 

When you find, then, that the Government Printer says, over 
his own signature, that he can not do the work for less than 100 
per cent above what is charged by a good private contractor, and 
complains of the law as it exists, fixing eight hours a day as the 
reason, I say that that is not a justification for the difference. 
That law would make but one-fifth difference. If there was a 
reasonable difference we could very well understand why it 
should exist under these circumstances; but where it amounts to 
100 per cent difference, then it is time that we should begin to be 
economists. j 

I want to make this change in the interest of economy ata 
time when we are threatened with a deficit in the public Treas- 
ury, when hard times are prevailing in the country; and I think 
that this side of the House, which is pledged to the poopie of this 
country to practice economy, ought to see to it that these three- 
quarters of a million dollars annually is saved to them. If we 
are to be governed by our purpose to prevent class legislation 
and paternalism in the Government I ‘i you not to argue in 
favor of a proposition here such as this bill embodies, which en- 
tails such an unnecessary expense upon our people. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow aques- 
tion? 

Why do you limit your amendment to departmental printing, 
and not extend it to all? j P 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. There are two reasons. One is, as my 
friend says, the law fixes the Congressional printing, and you 
can never make an estimate of what we want in that direction 
in advance. 

We have ordered printing to-day that we did not know we 
would have occasion for yesterday. We may order some to-mor- 
row that we do not know of to-day; but if I could make m 
amendment apply, I will warrant you that, witha careful exami- 
nation and study of this law, I would make it apply. 

Mr. one of Nebraska. You could amend the law, could 
you not j 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. No, it is difficult to amend the law so 
that you can make a general rule apply; but a Department like 
the Post-Office or Treasury De ent can estimate the vast 
preponderance of its work on the Ist day of April in one year 
just as well as on the Ist of April in the following year. 

Mr. McDEARMON, If this amendment is adopted, is there 
any assurance that any of theemployés now in the Public Print- 
ing Office will be discharged, and that the Government will save 
anything by this amendment? 

r. BELTZHOOVER. I have only the assurance that if the 
Public Printer has only half as much work to do, he will not em- 
ploy twice as many hands as are necessary. There is an honest 
man there now, I hope and believe; and I am sure, if a Demo- 
crat is appointed to succeed him, Mr. Cleveland willappoint an 
honest man; and when he finds he has no work to do, he will cut 
down his force, as they always do. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is a 
good deal of justice in the criticism which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania Mr. BELTZHOOVER] has made in respect toextrav- 
agance in 5 rinting. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, I want to ask the gentleman just one 
question. Is not the larger portion of that extravagance, which 
the gentleman says is justly chargeable against the Printing 
Office, to be attributed to Congress and the legislation of Con- 
gress, and does not the gentleman know that thatis the cause of it? 

Mr. BELTZHOOV I want to answer that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think that is true, that 
a good dealof it isdue toCongress and to our own extravagance; 
but in the vory nature of things, when you consider the organi- 
zation of the Government Printing Office, you must see that the 
Public Printer can not compete with a private individual or the 
owner of a private printing office on every little job that is sub- 
mitted. Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZ- 
HOOVER] seeks to create the impression that the committee 
called Mr. Wanamaker before them and took his deposition, or 
submitted him to an examination. That is not so. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I did not say that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentlemen certainly 


gave that impression. z 
5 SAY . Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. I only want to say, with the indulgence of the 
gentleman, that if Mr. Wanamaker’s estimates as to the public 
printing are no more reliable than his estimatesas to the profits 
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that the Government would make out of the Columbian postage 
stamps, I yj not rely with confidence upon his statement. 
ughter. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is a 
ood deal of truth in that also; but I am not going to criticise 
Nr, Wanamaker, further than to say this: Mr. Wanamaker isa 
business man, and I have no doubt he desired to make a favor- 
able showing upon the matters that came under his administra- 
tion as Postmaster-General. He was not submitted to an exami- 
nation; and gentlemen who are lawyers, and thoss who are not 
lawyers, can realize that there is avery great difference be- 
tween the mere ex parte statement of a man, and the facts as 
they will appear when he is submitted to examination and cross- 
examination upon the facts and figures. My friend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER| seeks to create the 
impression that he knows all about printing because he isa 
rinter, and he reflects upon the committee, and charges us with 
orance concerning all matters relating to printing 
Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Oh, no. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (continuing). Because he 
none of us are printers. Now, I read in the Congressional 
3 that my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] 
is a lawyer; that when he was about 21 years of age he got 
a license and went to practicing law, and he says he has been 
practicing ever since. Now, I can not see why he would know 
much more about the practical work of a printing office than 
other lawyers who are upon this committee and who have given 
six years of public life to the investigation of these questions. 

But I do not care about that. As to Mr. W. er, I sim- 
ply wish to say that he was not called before the committee and 
examined in the ord: method in which witnesses are usually 
examined, but he sent to the committee a letter, in reponse to 
a letter which was addressed to him. In that letter he did state 
something about the saving to the Post-Office Department on 
this matter of the printing and binding of these documents, such 
as are covered by these amendments, under his administration. 
He says that in seven years under that system there had been 
saved $125,000, or about $16,000 or $17,000 per year. 

Mr. TURPIN. I have just come into the Chamber and donot 
know what has been said, but I wish to ask the gentleman from 

Tennessee if it is not a fact that the Postal Guide is filled up 
with advertisements? I have a faint recollection of looking over 
those advertisements, and most of them are well-boring machines 
manufactured by some firm in Pennsylvania. If advertisements 
are to go into these publications why not let all go in alike, and 
all have an opportunity to advertise in them? 

Mr. RICH ON of Tennessee. I would be willing that 
the gentleman should have time to express himself upon that 
subject, but, if you will take the Postal Guide, and were to fol- 
low that policy that is pursued in it, I do not think it ought to 
cost the 8 acent. I say, if that is to be the liey, it 
ought to cost nothing. If weare going to make our publications 

on one page of a document and on the other side insert an adver- 
tisement of patent medicines, or Cheap John se „it seems to 
me that we could get all the Government publications for noth- 
ing; but I do not want to get into that issue, 

r. MCMILLIN. Before the gentleman departs from that sub- 
ject, I desire to ask, for information simply, is there any law 
which authorizes the publication of advertisements of private 
firms in a Government publication that is to be franked all over 
the country? If there is any law that authorizes it, that law 
ought to be re d right now. 

Mr. RIC DSONof Tennessee. There isno such law, and 
never has been; but the Postal Guide is full of advertisements, 
as the gentleman from Alabama has suggested. The Postmas- 
ter-General (Mr. Wanamaker) in that letter does say if you will 
give him the power and the authority to make these contracts 

0 


r the printing of these blank books and so on of the Post-Office 
Department, the can save a vast amount of money. That is 
prophecy. Í believe there might be some saving in that way, 


and for the reason thatthe Government Printing Office is not or- 
ponsel in order that Congress may get its printing more cheaply 
an it ht have it done by private contract. 

Mr. Chairman, it may not be improper to state that many, 
many years ago Congress started out on this idea of farming out 
the publications and printing of Congress to private individuals. 
They soon found that they were swamped in the matter. I have 
before me in this publication to which I have alluded the whole 
history of that matter; and if you will refer to it you will find 
the history of the methods by which Congress originally let 
out to private individuals and private concerns all the printing 
of the Government; but they abandoned it and determined it 
was best to organize a printing office. Now, I am not nsi- 
ble for that. I found it there, and I have attempted to do the 
best I could to regulate it and reduce the cost of Government 
publications. : 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a few minutes longer. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I hope the gentleman’s time will be 
extended as long as he wants. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I was going 
on to say that there are reasons why it is necessary to keep up 
the Government Printing Office. The gentleman from Texas 
struck the point exactly when he spoke of the way we increase 
the Government printing. I do not see any reason why you 
should not let out all the printing to private parties if you are to 
let out this printing for the Departments. Why not take the 
Congressional printing and authorize the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate to let it out to private individ- 
uals, just as we did many years ago, and as this report shows we 
did with respect to all publications and printing: 

Why stopat one of the Departments? Why do you want to 

utin charge of each head of the Executive Departments, of each 
dependent bureau, the printing that is to be done for that 
Department. You would have to give to the Superintendent of 
the Fish Commission, to the Chief of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and every chief of every other bureau of the Government 
authority to make contracts for the Printing for his own little 


bureau or de ent. Where would it re 
Mr. MoMI ._ Right there, will my colleague allow me to 
ask him a question? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I think it will be conceded that the print- 
ing by the Departments has overleaped all proper bounds’ 


Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. It has; and that is what 
we are trying to remedy; we are trying to stop it in this bill. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. It is utterly appalling. there no means 


by which we can cut it down? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill puts a limitation 
upon 1 . 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understood that the gentleman in his 
opening statement said that this bill would save two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir; over that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not think there is a member here, and 
I do not say this in criticism of the committee, because I know 
their work has been very painstaking and laborious; but there 
is not a member within sound of my voice who will not concede 
that we might cut the printing down a million dollars. without 
detriment to the public service. The idea of spending three 
and a half million dollars for public printing! 

Mr. REED. We could save a great deal by ceasing to print 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I must in- 
sist that these gentlemen must speak in their own time. I 
would say that you can not reduce it a million dollars unless you 


change the laws. The panig of this Government will be 
largely reduced in this bill. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not want what I have said to be con- 


sidered as reflecting on the work of the committee, nor on the 
efficiency of the Public Printer, for so far as I have been able 
to see he isa and laborious man; but there ought to 
e 55 by which we can greatly reduce the cost of pub- 

c printing. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not yield further to 
my colleague. He says that he does not reflect on the commit- 
tee. Why, Mr. Chairman, no man of intelligence could reflect 
on the Committee on Printing. I have said—and I want to em- 
phasize it here and now, and I beg gentlemen of the committee 
to listen—the Committee on Printing in the Senate and in the 
House do not report on resolutions to print exceeding $250,000 of 
the 33,600,000 spent for printing. 

Now gentlemen may reflect on the committee—— 

Mr. McMILLIN (interposing). I do not want my friend to 
misunderstand me. Mystatement was that in making the asser- 
tion that I thought there might be so large a cut made in the 
public printing without detriment to the public service I did not 
mean to criticise the Committee on Printing for not reporting it 
in this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And I mean to say that the 
gentleman could not goy reflect on the Committee on Printing 
for the great expenditure of pantag because we report only 
about $250,000 worth of the $3,600,000 that is expended, so that 
even if we did not report a dollar’s worth of printing, if we re- 
fused to report a single one of the resolutions introduced here, 
still yo would save only $250,000 a year and you would spend 
$3,350,000 for prin 8 

Mr. TURNER. I have understood the gentleman to say that 
his committee had reported certain reforms in the methods of 
ordering bolas to be done for the Depurtments. 

Mr. RICH. ON of Tennessee. e have. 

Mr. TURNER. But has not the Committee of the Whole taken 
the matter out of the hands of your committee and put the old 
provisions back? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. The Commit- 
tee of the Whole have not touched in the least degree the pro- 
visions of this bill which relate to the reforms in the depart- 


tining The propositions which have been added to 
the bill in the Committee of the Whole are 1 print some 
transient publications which otherwise would probably be added 
to appropriation bills or be provided for by separate resolutions. 
Putting them in this bill simply obviates the necessity of bring- 
ing them up in the shape of concurrent resolutions or amend- 
ments to appropriation bills. The amendments put on by the 
Committee of the Whole, I repeat, do not apply to the reforms 
in methods and the economies presented in this bill. 

Mr. TURNER. Adding together 100,000 additional Agricul- 
tural Reports provided for, the increased number of CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORDS, the increased number of volumes of the ree- 
ords of the late war, will the gentleman tell us how much they 
will make? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will. But the gentle- 
man must first eliminate the 100,000 Agricultural Reports, be- 
cause that is not an increase. That simply makes the number 
the same that was printed last year, and thereford it is not an in- 
crease this year. 

Mr. TURNER. But it is an increase upon the number recom- 
mended in the gentleman’s report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No; it is not. My report 
was based upon the number printed last year, which was 500,000 
copies. 

Mr. TURNER. I had sup from what the gentleman 
stated that he proposed to reduce that number. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did; and it would have 
been a further saving of $60,000, and I stated to my friend that 
I was willing to divide that in two, and use it for an increase of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, but I did not say that that was 
to be included in the estimate I had made of the saving provided 
for in this bill. 

Now, in response to the argument of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER], I believe that if we could get some 
competent man in any special case to go to the private printers of 
the country with any particular piece of work, he could proba- 
bly get it done by them cheaper than the Government Printer 
will do it. Why? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
has stated the reason. We maintain that office; we work the 
men only eight hours a day; we are not allowed by law to work 
them exceeding that. Not only so, but we give them a month’s 
leave of absence inevery year with full pay, and, in addition, we 
give them every public holiday during the year with pay, and also 
other holidays on special occasions. So it must not be understood 
that the Public Printer can in every little contract compete with 
private printers. It is not so intended. But if youaregoing to 
maintain the Government Printing Office, you must give it the 

rinting, and throw around it such regulations as Congress may 
ind necessary to prescribe from time to time. 

Mr. KYLE. Does this bill provide for aggregating the print- 
ing of the various Departments under the supervision of the 
Public Printer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill is intended to 
regulate the departmental printing, to prevent the abuses which 
my colleague from Tennessee and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi have called attention to. It limits the discretion of Cabi- 
net officers and bureau officers to expend the money set apart in 
the annual appropriation bills for printing. 

Mr. SAYERS. Let me ask the gentleman a question, and let 
me take the Treasury Department to illustrate it. How will the 
gentleman be able to prevent the excessive expenditure of the 
appropriation within a given time? For instance, suppose $200,- 
000 or $250,090 is appropriated for printing for the use of the 
Treasury Separ omani uring the year, only one-half of which 
can be expended during the first half of the fiscal year? Now 
the Treasury Department, we will suppose, consumes more than 
its share of the allotment. How will the gentleman prevent the 
Department from excéeding its appropriation? 

Mr.RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Texas 
asks me a question which he himself is as competent to answer 
as I am, because he has been on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. SAYERS. I want to say to the gontom that if he is 
no better able to answer the question than I am, it can not be 
answered, because we have not yet been able to prevent that 
kind of thing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Iwill show the gentleman 
how it would be impossible under this bill for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to expend more than the amount allowed by Con- 
gress, unless he violates the plain written law. If the gentle- 


mental 


man still asks me whether we can prevent a Department officer 
from violating the law, I simply answer you may provide by law 


XXV—173 


that a man shall not kill another; but you can not prevent his 
doing so if he chooses to violate the law. 

Mr. SAYERS. My understanding of the proposition of the 

entleman from Tennessee is that we shall be able, through the 

trumentality of this bill, if passed, to prevent deficiencies oc- 

curring for printing of documents required by the different Exec- 
utive Departments of the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. Not only that, 
but I ask the attention of the gentleman from Texas to the pro- 
vision which I am about to read; and I ask also the attention of 
the gentleman from Georgia, because it bears upon a question: 
which he addressed to me the other day. This provision of the 
bill is new; and if it becomes law it places upon binet officers 
such limitation as will prevent them, I believe, from 
money extravagantly in the printing of documents. 
guage of the provision is this: 


No report. publication, or document shall be printed in excess of the num- 
ber of 1,000 of each in any one fiscal year— 


This is departmental printing— 


without authorization therefor by Congress, — 1 that ot the annual report 
ofthe head of the Department, without appen there may be printed 


in any one fiscal year not to exceed 5,000 copies, bound in pamphlet form; 


and of the reports of chiefs of bureaus, without appendices, re may be 
ponei in any one fiscal year not to exceed 2,500 copies, bound in pamphlet 
orm. 


Now, without such a provision, one of the heads of the Depart- 
ments may go to work and print 40,000 copies of a given book. 
and in three months afterward may print 40,000 copies more of 
the same book, He may have these volumes elegantly bound, 
paying for them out of the money set apart Ri the Committee 
on Appropriations annually for the printing of that Department. 
That is what has been done. Some gentlemen may say it was 
wisely done. Butat the last session of Congress the Senate and 
House, upon the recommendation of the Committee on Printing, 
passed a bill containing this provisionembracing this limitation 
upon „ officers. There should be such a limitation 
upon them. ; 

Why, sir, I have seen a time when the introduction in this 
House of a resolution to expend $1,000 for printing would bring 
dozens of gentlemen to their feet to protest against the extrava- 
gance of the Printing Committee. Yet under the law as you 
now have it you put half a million dollars, or $300,000, in the hands 
of a bureau officer or a Cabinet officer of this Government and 
allow him to expend the whole of it—that is, you give him the 
discretion to do so—in the printing of a single book. That is 
the law now. This bill seeks to establish a restraint in that 
matter: to prevent money being used in this way. 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. In order to answer some of the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], I 
move to amend by striking out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania wish to close the debate on his amendment? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. That was my idea. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to occupy the floor a 
few minutes before the debate closes. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Of course I have no objection to that, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Beforé gentlemen p 
with further debate, I would like to raise the question whether 
there is to be a session this evening. If not, the committee 
ent to rise, that the House may dispense with the evening ses- 
sion. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will give way for that purpose. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. [ move that the committee 
rise, in order that the question of an evening session may be set- 
tled by the House. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DOCKERY reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union had had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 2650) providing for the public printing and 
binding and the distribution of public documents, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LESTER, indefinitely from Monday next, on account of 
important business. 

o Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, until Monday next, on account 
of important business. $ 

To Mr. LAWSON, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 


g 
he lan- 


ness. 
To Mr. SICKLES, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
MINORITY REPORT ON BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
Mr. BAILEY, 8 consent, submitted the views of 
a minority of the Committee on the Judiciary upon the bank- 
ruptey bill; which were ordered to be printed. 


* 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] whether there is any business 
on the Private Calendar for to-night? If not, I will move that 
the House pq aot 

The SPE R. The Chair is informed that a night session 
is not desired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move, then, that the 
House adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’elock and 


50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. FY AN, from the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, reported the bill (H. R. 3309) to pension 
Ambrose Giseburt (Report No. 124); which was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the petition for 
the relief of Martha A. Holt, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. ' 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
ges, Bagg were introduced, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LUCAS: A bill (H. R. 4178) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Deadwood, in the State of South ota—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 4179) for the 
relief of aged and infirm colored people—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. ` 

By Mr. SOMERS: A bill (H. R. 4180) to protect the owners 
of bottles and other vessels used in the sale of beverages, medi- 
cines, and other articlesin the Districtof Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 4181) to establish an assay 
office inthe city of Omaha, Nebr.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 4182) providing for an in- 
ternational maritime conference for the better protection and 
care of animals in transit—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 4183) ting increase of 

msions to soldiers of the Mexican war and their widows—to the 

mmittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 4184) to increase the penalty 
for embezzlement by directors, officers, or agents of national 
banks—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4185) to repeal the 
twelfth subdivision of section 2238 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Public Lands. — 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the 
clerk of the United States court for the Indian Territory—to the 
Committee on the J 1 4 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 4187) to amend an act to establish 
circuit courts of of approved March 3, 1891—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judic rie 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 4188) to reimburse the State of 
Nebraska the expenses incurred by that State in repelling a 
threatened invasion and raid by the Siouxs in 1890 and 1891—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A resolution asking report of board of 
managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
as to the investigation of the medicinal qualities of the waters 
of the hot springs at Hot Springs, S. Dak., with reference to 
the location of a branch of said home at that point, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clanse 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD (by request): A bill (H. 1 a 
pension to John Weimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4190) for the relief 
of P. B. Monell—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 4191) for the correction of 
the records of the War Department in the case of Edward 
Fisher—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 4192) for the relief of estate of 
= Mr. EU NST N: A bill (H. R. 40 ting a pension to 

y Mr. F : R. ga 
Navid C. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid I Pensions, 


By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R.4194) granting a 
2 to Guy W. Gibson to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 4195) for the relief of C. J, 
2 of Gardiner, Mont.—to the Committee on the Public 


By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. H. 4196) for the relief of 
Mrs. Hannah Waters, of Horn Island, in Mississippi Sound—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4197) for the re- 
lief of Linco n S. Jones to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 4198) for the relief of W. Jasper 
Blackburn—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 4199) for the relief of Charles 
Wis sey—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4200) for the relief of the estate of James M. 
Gee to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of Lavinia D. Buckner, Caroline A. 
Peeples, Adelaide E. Lawton, heirs of Richard Reynolds, de- 
ceased, vie ayment of proceeds of sale of cotton taken and 
sold by the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, October 21, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1898.] 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
sundry bills from the House of Representatives for reference. 

The bill (H. R. 3606) to require railroad companies operating. 
railroads in the Territories over a right of way ted by the 
Government, to establish stations and depots at all town sites on 
the lines of said roads established by the Interior Department, 
was read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. CULLOM. The bill probably ought to go to the Commit- 
tee on Railroads, as it does not seem to apply to Indian reserva- 


tions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the bill 
came frem the Committee on Public Lands in the other House. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the Committee on Public Lands have 
not been in the practice of taking charge of railroad bills. We 
have a Committee on Railroads and a Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and one of those committees generally takes charge 
of such bills, unless the act proposes to interfere with Indian 
reservations. I see the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WAL- 
THALL} is on his feet, and he may have some suggestion to make. 

Mr. WALTHALL. It occurs to me that the Sin ought to go 
to the Committee on Publie Lands, but in the absence of the 
chairman of the committee I ask that it lie on the table for the 

resent. 
£ Mr. CULLOM. Ihave no objection to the reference suggested, 
but I think it has not been the custom to refer such bills to that 
committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will lie on the table for 
the present. The Chair will follow the suggestion of Senators 
in regard to it. 

The bill (H. R. 3627) granting certain lands to the Territory of 
Arizona was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, was read 
twice oy its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. > 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, 
and removal of derelicts was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce: 

Mr. TELLER, I suggest that there isnot a quorum of the 
Senate present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Alien, Cockrell, Gallinger, 

Bate, Cullom, George, 

Berry, Faulkner, Gorman, Hunton, 
Carey, Frye, Harris, by, 
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Kyle. Proctor, Teller, Washburn, the Treas of any amounts found by the Attorney-General to 
Murphy; ji ving, Wolcott. belegally 9 due; which 3 twice by its title, and, 
Peter, Smith, Voor with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Per Stewart, Walthall, Claims 


Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Iowa . ALLISON] is ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from uri [Mr. COCE- 


RELL]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. DOLPH entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. HARRIS. In this condition of affairs there is but one of 
two things to be done, to direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request 
the attendance of absent Senators or to adjourn. Those are the 
only two motions in order, and I select the former, that the Ser- 

t-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent 
nators. 

Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. STOCKBRIDGE entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was ed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. DAvis, Mr. RAN- 
Sou, Mr. MILLS, Mr. MANDERSON, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. COKE, 
and Mr. BuTLER entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o’clock and 17 minutes a. m.). 
3 Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
resent. 
r. HARRIS. I move to dispense with all further proceed- 
inpe under the call. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it issoordered. 

Mr. BERRY. There was a bill which came over from the 
House of Representatives requiring railroads to erect depots 
within a quarter of a mile of town sites in Territories where 
they are operating over land grants made by the Government 
of the United States. There is some question whether the bill 
ought to to the Committee on Public Lands or the Commit- 
tee on lroads. I have no particular desire to obtain jurisdic- 
tion of any larger number of bills for the Committee on Public 
Lands than we have, unless the bill should properly belon 
there. Iam not sure in my own mind whether the bill shoul 
go to the Committee on Public Lands or the Committee on Rail- 
roads. The Senator from Illinois [Mr.CuLLom] is inclined to 
think that it ought to go to the Committee on Rai , and I 
e ene matter to the Chair to determine as to the reference 

the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have no interest in this matter. The only 
reason why I made the suggestion is because it seems to me in 
the reference of bills there ought to be some little care taken to 
have them referred to a committee having proper jurisdiction 
of the subject. Sometimes bills are referred to committees, and 
they thus get jurisdiction when it was not really the intention 
of the Senate to give it. It occurred to me on hearing the title 
of the bill read that it ought to go to the Committee on Rail- 
roads, and upon further investigation I am still inclined to that 
opinion. That is all I desire to say. I should be glad to hear 

e Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] on that question. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill, I understand, does not deal with pub- 
lic lands at all, but simply imposes a duty upon railroad corpo- 
rations which have obtained a right of way through the public 
lands. The right of way is already granted; the interest of pub- 
lic lands has already been dealt with; but the bill im aduty 
upon such railro:d corporations as have obtained the right of 
way through public lands to construct certain depots within a 
given distance of county seats. I think the Committee on Rail- 
roads is unquestionably the committee to which the bill should 
be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Railroads, and it will be so re- 
ferred, without objection on the part of the Senate. The Chair 
fy before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House 
bill No. 1, upon which the Senator from Kansas | Mr. PEFFER] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to 
introduce a bill out of order? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1115) to authorize the in- 
vestigation by the Attorney-General of certain claims alleged to 
be due the late proprietors of the Knoxville Whig for advertis- 
ing, and authorizing the payment therefor by the Secretary of 


Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 1116) for the relief of 
Mrs. Hannah Waters, of Horn Island, in Mississippi Sound; 
ih as read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on ms, 


AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DOLPH. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

It is an amendment proposing to give two months’ pay to 
clerks of the Senate after the long session two years ago, under 
a resolution of the Senate. I move that the amendment be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, and that it be printed. 

he motion was agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. I) to repeal a part of an act approved J oy 
14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” the pending question being on the amendment proposed 
by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by him on the 13th instant. After having spoken 
nearly two hours, . 

Mr. TELLER. Iask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me 
that I may submit a report. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


MORMON CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Mr. TELLER. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, towhom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 34) pro- 
viding for the disposition of Corian porsona roperty and money 
now in the hands of a receiver pf the Church of Jesus Christof 
Latter Day Saints, appointed by the supreme court of Utah, and 
authorizing its application to the charitable purposes of said 
church, to report it with an amendment; and as it is a matter of 
some importance and will not take any time, I ask that the joint 
resolution be put on its passage. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, in line 
9, after the word ‘ thereof,” to add: 


That is to sa 


butlding 
which the right 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not at the present time object to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, but I will withhold any objec- 
tion until the Senator from Colorado will make a brief statement 
in regard to what the measure is. I should like to know how 
zaot money is involved, and precisely what the money is derived 

rom. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that the sum involved is about 
$300,000. This is the personal property of the Mormon Church 
that went into the hands of the receiver, which, under the de- 
cision of the court, goes to the church. When the receiver 
took possession of the 1 he claimed that about 875,000 
should come to him, which the church had collected in the way of 
tithes and paid out. Although the church had disposed of it to 
such an extent that it could not recover it, the church was com- 
pelled, in order to have no trouble with the receiver, to borrow 
that amount of money out of bank, and it turned over to the re- 
ceiver instead of property that amount of money. This is for 
the purpose of enabling the church to pay back the $75,000 Which 
it borrowed, which it could not pay out under the ruling of the 
court except on the passage of this measure. The joint resolu- 
tion has the approval of the Judiciary Committee, with the 
amendment reported. I believe it has the approval of the De- 
partment and 5 who has any interest in it. 
~ Mr. DUBOIS. I ask the Senator from Colorado whether the 
joint resolution stands as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. TELLER. It is the same, except that under the joint res- 


olution as passed by the other House it may be uncertain whether 


the church could pay the $75,000. It is not desired that it shall 
pay it, because that is a debt the church is not able to pay, and 
which in equity itnever ought to have been required to pay over 
to the receiver. It is the money handed to the receiver which 


is to be paid back tothe church; that is all. 
Mr. DOLPH. But the amendment of the committee goes fur- 
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ther, I think 
for the erection of houses of worship. 
Mr. TELLER. The whole matter is charitable. 


and authorizes the money to be expended in part 


The Su- 
preme Court of the United States practically declared that it 
was to be turned over tothe church for charitable p 8, and 
that would exclude the church from paying the debt. Undoubt- 
edly it could use it without this provision being put in, but the 
committee, or rather the subcommittee, which had it in charge, 
thought it best to put it in. Really, the measure is for the pur- 
pos of enabling the church to receive back $75,000 in cash that 
t advanced to the receiver. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. After the word church,“ in line 16, I move 
to insert the words as aforesaid.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamblo was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, anuounced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3545) to 
amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to mining claims, agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WEADOCK, Mr. COCK- 
RELL, and Mr. NEWLANDS managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced thatthe House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend an act approved April 25, 1890, 
relating to the admission of articles intended for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition; in whigh it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries; announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 824) grant- 
ing settlers on certain lands in Oklahoma Territory the right to 
commute their homestead entries, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The pa resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act approved 
April 25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles intended for 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes.” 

[Mr. PEFFER resumed and concluded his speech. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate in continuation 
of the speech heretofore begun by him. After speaking for over 


two hours, 
Mr. VOORHEES. Will it be agreeable to the Senator from 
Nevada to stop at this point in his argument? I understand he 


does not expect to conclude this evening. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I can notconclude for two or three or 
more days. 

I will state now that I have not the slighest desire to occupy 
the time of the Senate. Our side of the question has been pre- 
sented in various phases, and I wish to present in consecutive 
form the argument which impels the side to which I belong, in 
the most serious and earnest manner, to present their views to 
the country, and 1 hope I shall have an opportunity at a subse- 
quent period to continue my argument on this question. 

bats that statement, I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 


In i 
Mr. VOORHEES. Before making the motion I contemplate, 
I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

. HARRIS. Mr. President, the occasions have been very 
few during the sixteen years I have had the honor of serving 
here on which I have consumed a moment of the time of the 
Senate in respect of any matter personal to myself; but the ut- 
terances of one of the great newspapers of the country on yester- 
day causes me to ask the indulgence of the Senate for only two 
or three minutes in order that I may respond. 
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Some two or three days ago, stepping into my committee room, 
I met a reporter of the New York Sun and had two or three 
minutes’ conversation with him at his instance. He first asked 
me, What is the status of the repeal bill?” Oh,“ I said, “it 
is the unfinished business in the Senate; it has the rightof way; 
itis open to debate and to amendment.” He then asked, Why 
does not the Vice-President call a vote and demand a vote upon 
the direct passage of the bill?” I Said, Simply because he 
no power under the rules of the Senate or the parliamentary 
law which controls it to do any such thing.” He said, How are 
the rules amended?” I said, ‘‘ Just as the Senate proceeds to 
perform any other one of its duties. When a proposition to 
amend the rules is presented, it is considered by the Senate un- 
der the existing rules and it is disposed of according to the will 
of the Senate under the rules that exist.” He said, Why can 
not the Vice-President order a direct vote upon the passage of 
the bill ey eg of the rules and the parliamentary law?” 
“ Oh,” I said “I do not think that youor Ior the Vice-President 
will live long enough to see any man who ever reaches the high 
position of President of the Senate and presides over that august 
body undertake to usurp such a power or to exercise any power 
which is not given him by the rules of the body and the par- 
liamentary law which controls it.” 

I noticed a somewhat confused report in the Sun of the next 
day as to what I had said about the parliamentary status, which 
satisfied me that I had made a very bungling statement of the 
parliamentary situation, or that the reporter had failed utterly 
to comprehend the idea which I had intended to express. One 
clause of the report rendered the construction sible that I 
had indulged in the language of threat as to the Vice-President 
in the event that he should rule ina given way upon a given 
question. 

Yesterday the New York Tribune takes the matter up, and I 
think puts a forced construction upon the clause in the Sun, 
and puts me in the absurd and brutal attitude of declaring that 
the Vice-President would be killed here in his seat if he dared 
to rule a given way upon a given question. I simply desire to 
say that no conclusion could be more absurd and untrue than 
any such construction put upon any language ever used by me to 
reporters or to other people. 

he contests here are contests of reason, not of the prize ring, 
not of brutal force; they are contests of intellect and of reason, 
and have no other character. 

I simply desire to disclaim uttering the brutality attributed to 
me by the New York Tribune article of yesterday. 

Iam hap ‘fer be able to say that the relations, both personal 
and official, between the Vice-President and myself have been 
of the kindest character from the beginning of our acquaintance 
down to this moment. That much I deemed it due to myself to 
say, and it was for that purpose, and for that purpose alone, that 
I have asked the Senate to indulge me a moment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CALL in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened; and,on motion of 
Mr. VOORHEES (at 3 o’clock and 45 minutesp. m., Saturday, Oc- 
tober 21), the Senate took a recess until Monday, October 23, 
1893, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 21, 1893. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF NEW MEXICO. 
Needham C. Collier, of New Mexico Territory, to be associate 
justice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico, 
vice William D. to be removed. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Foster, to be postmaster at Marion, in the county 
of Perry and State of Alabama, in the place of Charles W. Childs, 
resigned. 


Charles De Groff, to be tmaster at Tucson, in the county of 
Pima and Territory of Arizona, in the place of J. Knox Corbett, 
removed. 

George M. Floyd, to be postmaster at Malvern, in the count, 
of Hot Springs and State of Arkansas, in the place of Enoch HH. 
Vance, jr., removed, 

William R. Kelley, to be postmaster at Texarkana, in the 
county of Miller and State of Arkansas, in the place of Walter 
W. Shaw, removed. 

John W. Puckett, to be postmaster at Rogers, in the coun 
of Benton and State of Arkansas, in the place of William C. 
Chynoweth, resigned. 


Robert M. 


1893. 
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James H. Dodson, to be postmaster at San Pedro, in the county 

of Los Angeles and State of California, the appointment of a 

tmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
ident on and after October 1, 1893. 

Clarence Beebe, to be postmaster at Lewes, in the county of 
Sussex and State of Delaware, in the place of S. S. Bookham- 
mer, deceased. 

John W. Garwood, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of Florida, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office haying, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Duff Post, to be postmaster at Tampa, in the county of Hills- 
boro and State of Florida, in the p ace of Harvey J. Cooper, 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Emmet W. Elder, to be postmaster at Barnesville, in the 
county of Pike and State of Georgia, in the place of Joshua G. 
Harris, removed. 

Amos Fox, to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county of Ful- 
ton aeh State of Georgia, in the place of John R. Lewis, re- 
moved. 

Samuel M. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Newton and State of Georgia, in the place of Harvey 
D. Bush, removed. 

Davis G. Cantner, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the county 
of Piatt and State of Illinois, in the place of Americus B. Tin- 
der, removed. 

Albert Gilmore, to be postmaster at Sheldon, in the county of 
3 and State of Illinois, in the place of Josiah Baker, re- 
moved. 

Benjamin W. Pope, to be postmaster at Duquoin, in the county 
of Perry and State of Illinois, in the place of Edward M. Har- 
ris, removed. 

William T. Wallace, to be postmaster at Assumption, in the 
county of Christian and State of Illinois, in the place of John 
W. Moore, removed. 

Charles A. Bline, to be postmaster at Corydon, in the county 
of Harrison and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres- 
ident on and after October 1, 1893. 

Robert J. Gardner, to be einige en at Aurora, in the county 
of Dearborn and State of Indiana, in the place of John H. Den- 
ton, deceased. 

John H. Howell, to be postmaster at Eagle Grove, in the county 
of Wright and State of Iowa, in the place of Omar H. Brooks, re- 


ned. y 
ak M. Chapline, to ba tmaster at Peabody, in the 
county of Marion and State of Kansas, in the place of Louis M. 
Knowles, resigned. 
Marcus D. Case, to be postmaster at Manchester, in the county 
of Washtenaw and State of Michigan, in the place of John F. 
Nestell, deceased. 


Robert Mooney, to be postmaster at Ontonagon, in the county 


‘of Ontonagan and State of Michigan, in the place of L. B. 


Mitchell, removed. 

E. L. Schwartz, to be postmaster at Worthington, in the 
county of Nobles and State of Minnesota, in the place of Frank 
Lewis, resigned. 

Reese W. Crockett, to be postmaster at Albany, in the county 
of Gentry and State of Missouri, in the place of George W.Shoe- 
maker, removed. 

Lysinder D. Ramsey, to be postmaster at Rockport, in the 
county of Atchison and State of Missouri, in the place of John 
D. Dopf, removed. 

Alfred G. Corey, to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county 
of Clay and State of Nebraska, in the place of George M. Pren- 
tice, resigned. 

William Macfarlan, to be postmaster at Merchantville, in the 
county of Camden and State of New Jersey, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Garrett Bassett, to be postmaster at New Comerstown, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

David A. Clark, to be I career at St. Mary, in the county 
of Aureus and State of Ohio, in the place of Charles Hipp, re- 


ed. 
"Hane Shinkle, to be postmaster at Lockland, in the county of 
Hamilton and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after October 1, 1893, 

John F. Haden, to be postmaster at Tyler, in the county of 
Smith and State of Texas, in the place of George W. Dawson, 
_ removed. 

A. L. Hamilton, to be tmaster at Comanche, in the county 
of Comanche and State of Texas, in the placeof Arthur L. Kem- 
per, removed. : 


S. H. Horton, to be postmaster at Whitesboro, in the coun 
of Grayson and State of Texas, in the place of Jacob Mayfield, 
removed. 

P. E. Truly, to be postmaster at Ballinger, in the county of 
Runnels and State of Texas, in the place of George W. Smith, 


removed. 

Charles P. Jenness, to be postmaster at Barton, in the county 
of Orleans and State of Vermont, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Robert J. Noell, to be postmaster at East Radford, in the coun 
of Montgomery and State of Virginia, in the place of Benson H. 
Smith, removed. 

W. C. Robinson, to bs postmaster at Big Spring Gap, in the 
county of Wise and State of Virginia, in the place of John M. 


Goodloe, removed. 
J. M. T. Smith, to be tmaster at Shenandoah, in the county 
irginia, in the place of John W. Cover- 


of Page and State of 
stone, removed. 

Hugh B. McCracken, to be postmaster at Mannington, in the 
county of Marion and State of West Virginia, the appointment 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
inthe President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Lee H. Vance, to be postmaster at Clarksburg, in the count; 
of Harrison and State of West Virginia, in the place of Danie. 
W. Bougher, removed. 

Michael G. McGeehan, to be postmaster at cong! in the 
county of Iron and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Frank B. 
Hand, removed. 


\ 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 
First Lieut, Leonard A.Lovering, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain October 15, 1893, vice Bailey, Fourth Infantry, dismissed. 
Second Lieut. Dwight E. Holley, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant October 15, 1893, vice Lovering, Fourth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 
To be second lieutenants to fill existing vacancies, to rank from 
October 7, 1893: 
Sergt. Joseph R. Binns, Company D, Seventh Infantry. 
Sergt. Maj. Frank E. Bamford, Second Infantry. 
s First. Sergt. Fredrik L. Knudsen, Company F, Thirteenth In- 
antry. 
Corpl. Frank H. Lawton, Company F, Fourteenth Infantry. 
Cavalry arm. 
To be second lieutenants to fill existing vacancies, torank from 
October 7, 1893: 
Sergt. Allyn K. Capron, Troop B, Fourth Cayalry. 
Corpl. William H. Mullay, Troop A, First Cavalry. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, October 21, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. ISAAO 
W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

. of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MINING CLAIMS, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3545) to 
amend section 2334 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to mining claims, with Senate amendments and request 
for a conference thereon. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate amend- 
ments be read. 

The Senate amendments were read at length. 

Mr. WEADOCK,. I move that the House nonconcur in the 
Senais amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 

enste. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. WEADOCK, Mr. COCKRELL, and Mr. NEWLANDS. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted 

to Mr. REILLY, on account of sickness in his family. 
REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO PRINT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
TALBERT] desires unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
some remarks on the bill (H. R. 384) to enlarge the volume of cur- 
rency and the distribution of the same. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a bill that has not yet been re- 
ported by the committee and is not before the House. Itseems 
to be a rather unusual request, since it has not been reported for 
consideration. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that objection is 
made to the request. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The committees will be called for reports. 
The committees were called, there being no reports submitted. 


WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN, 


The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at 11 minutes past 
12 O clock, and the call rests with the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, which had a bill pending at the expiration of the last 
morning hour, the title of which the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 415) to submit to the Court of Private Land Claims, established 
by an act of Co es approved March 3, 1891, the title of William McGarra- 
han to the Rancho Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The 3 from West Virginia 5 
PENDLETON] had moved that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider this bill, on which motion no 
quorum voted. The Chair had appointed as tellers the gentle- 
man from West Vir [Mr. PENDLETON] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BOEN]. The tellers will resume their 


laces. . 

p Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be permitted to go over until Monday, 
with the same 8 as to-day. 

Mr. DIN GLE. I must object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is evi- 
dent that there is nò quorum here, and, if in order, I move that 
the House do now ot 

The SPEAKER. The House is now dividing, and the motion 
would not be in order at this time. . 

Mr. DINGLEY. We will have a quorum after an hour. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the bill for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can withdraw the bill. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Then I withdraw it. 


PRINTING, COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of the House thatthe 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures may be permit- 
ted to print such matters as are necessary for the proper con- 
sideration of subjects before that committee. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that order will 
be made. . 

There was no objection. 


DIVISION OF EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will resume the call of commit- 
tees under the second morning hour. 

The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call up for consideration the bill (H. 
R. 3713) to provide for the division of the eastern district of Mich- 


The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Ihat the eastern district of Michigan be, and the same is 
hereby, divided into two divisions, to be known as the northern division and 
the southern division, respectively, and that the following-named counties 
shall be and constitute the northern division: Cheboygan, Presque Isle, Ot- 
sego, Montmorency, Alpena, Crawford. Oscoda, Alcona, Roscommon, Oge, 
maw, Iosco, Clare, Gladwin, Arenac, Isabella, Midland Bay, Tuscola, Huro n- 
Gratiot, Saginaw, Shiawassee, and Genesee; and the following-namedcoun- 
ties shall constitute the southern division: St. Clair, go os Sanilac, Ma- 

as 


comb, Oakland, Livingston, Ingham, Clinton, Jackson, htenaw, Wayne, 
Branch, Hillsdale, Lenawee, 5 and Monroe. 
SEC, 2, That there shall be at least wo re annual sessions of the cir- 


cuit and district courts begun and held at 3 in said northern divis- 
commencing on the first Tuesdays of y and October in each year; 
all issues of fact shall be tried at the terms of said courts to be held in 
the division where such suit shall be hereafter commenced. There shall 
also be held a special or adjourned term of the district court at said Bay City 
for the hearing of admiralty causes, merece the month of February in 
each year. The time and terms of court at Detroit and Port Huron in the 
southern division of said district shall as now fixed by law. 

Sec, 3. That all suits and pononga hereafter to be tried in said circuit 
and district courts, not of a local nature, shall be brought in the court of the 
division of the district where the defendant, or one of the defendants if there 
be several. resides, and if there be several defendants, part of whom reside 
in one division and part in another of the district, the plaintif may sue in 
either division, and send a duplicate writ or writs to the other defendants, 
on which the plaintiff or his attorney shall indorse that the writ thus sent 
is a copy of a writ sued out, in the proper division of said district, and said 
writs when executed and returned into the office from which they issued shall 
constitute onesuit. and be proceeded in accordingly. Actions in rem in ad- 
— . ity * be brought in whichever division of the district service can be 

upon the res. 

SEC. 4. That the clerks of the circuit and district courts for the eastern 
district of Michi shall each keep his office at the city of Detroit and shall 
each 9 a deputy clerk for said courts held at Bay City, who shall re- 

keep his office at that place, and such deputy clerk or clerks shall 
meer in his office dockets and full records of all actions and 5 in 
said circuit and district courts for the northern division of said circuit held 
at that place, and shall bave the same power to issue all from said 
courts ‘orm any other duty that is or may be given to the clerks of 
t and district courts in like cases. 
Sec. 5. That the district judge for the eastern district of Michigan, who, 
in pursuance of the pro of this act, shall attend the sessions thereof 
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y person charged with violating any of the penal or crim- 
inal statutes of the United States in which circuit or district courts have 
jurisdiction shall be proceeded against by ctment or otherwise within 
the division of said ct where the alleged offense or offenses shall be 
committed, and shall have his or her trial at a term of said court held in 
said division, unless, for cause shown, the judge shall otherwise direct; and 
one grand and one petit A nth only shall be summoned, and serve in both 
said courts at each term thereof; jurors shall be selected and drawn from 
the division of said district in which they reside and in which the terms of 
said circuit and district c urts to which they are summoned are held. 

S. 8. That this actshall not affect or in any wise interfere with causes of 
action now pending in the circult.or district courts for the eastern district 
of Michigan, but the same may be proceeded with in the same manner as 
though this act had not been pass: 

Sud. 9. That all provisions of laws in conflict with this act are hereby re- 


pealed. 
The committee recommend that bill be amended by . out all 
8 of said bill be 
thereof; and with 


of section 5, and that the word . in line 8 of 
stricken out and the word “ district’ be inserted in 

these amendments the committee report the bill back and recommend that 
the same do pass. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I presume there can be no objec- 
tion to this bill, and unless some gentleman desires to a 
question in reference to it, I ask a vote. I will state that it in- 
curs no expense. In fact. it curtails the cost to the Government. 

It provides for the holding of the court at two places instead 
ofone. There are public buildings there and everything ready 
for the court. 

Mr. SAYERS. Without additional expense to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. LANE. It will not cost a cent, as I have already stated. 

The bill was considered, the amendments recommended by the 
committee agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and 8 

On motion of Mr. LANE, a motion to reconsider the last vota 
was laid on the table. 2 

STEAM REVENUE CUTTER, NEW ENGLAND COAST. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the bill (H. R. 3421) pro- 
viding for the construction ofasteam revenue cutter for the New 
England coast. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to have constructed a steam revenue cutter of the first class for 
FVV 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. MALLORY. T have an amendment striking out the ap- 
propriation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send up the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SAYERS, I would like the gentleman in charge of the 
bill to explain to the House whether or not he has any communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This is a bill which will have to be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. The report contains the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He states that such a revenue cutter is 
absolutely necessary to take the place of the Gallatin, which was 
wrecked in 1892. 

Mr. McMILLIN. A pertinent inquiry, Mr. Speaker, would 
be as to whether there is any money in the Treasury to build 
one with. 

Mr. REED. Oh, we are going to issue some bonds. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Calendar of the Commit- 
teo of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask that the amendment be read. It 
strikes out the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. The bill would still create a charge upon 
the Treasury. The gentleman might ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. I ask unsinimous consent to consider the 
bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. A 

eb SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, let it go to Committee of the 
Whole. 

3 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
objects. 
r., MALLORV. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
- of the bill, Mr. DOCKERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
to consider the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. MALLORY. I will read the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in res to a request from the Com- 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He says: 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 27, 1893. 

Sm: [have respectfully to acknowledge the receipt of a communication. 
Gated the 23d instant, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, transmitting for the views of this Department H. R. bill 3421, provid- 
ing for the construction of a steam revenuectuiter of the firstclass for service 
on the New England coast, and appropriating therefor the sum of $175,000. 

In reply, I have the honor to state thas the vessel provided for in the bill 
is needed for service on thecoastof New England between Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Gay Head, Mass., inci Massachusetts Bay and Nantueket Shoais, 
and to take the place of the revenue steamer Gallatin, wrecked January 6, 
1892, on a suuken ledge off Manchester, Mass., during a snowstorm. 

In my opinion the sum named will construct a vessel of the class required 
for this duty, and I earnestly recommend that the bill receive favorable con- 
sideration. The paper is returned. 

Respectfully yours, 


O. S. HAMLIN, 
e Acting Secretary. 
Hon. GEORGE D. WISE, M. C., 
Chairman Committes on Interstate and For Commerce, 


House 

It has been suggested to me that I offer an amendment strik- 
ing out the appropriation and limiting the expense to be in- 
curred to the amount named in the bill. I ask that the amend- 
ment be placed before the committee, to be acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, general debate will 
be considered as closed, and the gentleman can offer his amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 8 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word coast in line d of the bill, and insert in lieu 


thereof the words at a cost of not exceeding 8175000. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Is there any report accompanying the bill? 
" Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. MALLORY] 


has read the letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
which is embodied in the report. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to needlessly 
take up the time of the committee, nor to so particularly 
of this bill as of the general policy that I think it is time to enter 
upon in the beginning of session. 

We have a rather difficult and altogether embarrassing situa- 
tion confronting us. By reason of 66 here- 
tofore passed, raising the expenditures of the Government to 
about 8500, 000,000 per annum, and then imposing an exeessive 
rate of duty, preventing imports and cutting revenues, we 
have to-day a constantly increasing difficulty in the fact that 
there is less money being collected than is being expended, if I 
understand the situation. 

do not remember that there has been anything paid on the 
sinking fund for a considerable time. Nothing could be paid for 
lack of money. This is an open secret. If we further increase 
appropriations we may have to pay a partof the current expenses 
of the Government out of the $100,00U,000 gold reserve that has 
been kept in the Treasury for years as a fund to redeem the out- 
standing paper obligations of the United States. Therefore, 
when we make new appropriations here, it might.as well be un- 
derstood that these appropriations are to come out of the gold 
reserve that has been held asa fund to redeem the paper obliga- 
tions of the Government. 

Mr. CULBERSON. By what authority can that be done? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam not talking about the authority. If 
it is met we have nowhere else for it tocome from. I am not 
talking about whether it can bs done; but, as I understand, we 
have had to pay current expenditures from that fund. I am a 
believer in the doctrine that this may be done under the law. 

Now, Iam not discussing in that the propriety of doing it. 
That is another thing; but as a legal question it seems to me it 
may be done. I know it has been reported that we paid the cur- 
rent expenses of this Government out of ths gold fund. Iknow 
at the same time there was a great deal of discussion whether 
more or less silver should be coined: there was a good deal of 
high kicking all over this city because they had to take gold. 
I submit we had as well face the fact that the expenditures are 
in excess of the receipts. 

This condition is not new to-day, was not new last week, or 
last month; and it is not likely to cease to-morrow, next week, or 
nextmonth. Why, the deficiency in the Post-Offica Department 
alone for the year will be over $12,000,000. 

is may be a very proper measure. I know the painstaking 
way in which the gentleman in charge of the bill does the work 
intrusted to him by the House. I am not antagonizing this bill. 
But in all of our legislation here this state of facts confronts us, 
and we may as well prepare to meet it in all our legislation, and 
make the appropriations as slight as possible. 


Mr. ONEILof Massachusetts. Will the e from Ten- 
nessee permit me aà question. Is he aware that this bill provides 
for the construction of a boat to take the place of one lost in a 
blinding snowstorm on the Atlantic coast . 1892? 

Mr. McMILLIN. That fact had escaped me, and is pertinent 
at this time. 

Sir, let us make no needless expenditure. Letusretrench ex- 
penditures, revise the tariff, and waich not my that too much 
money is not collected, but also that that which is collected shall 
be judici usly appropriated. 

r. SAYERS. r. Chairman, I desire to supplement what 
has been said by the gentleman from Tennessee with the state- 
ment. that this Congress will be called upon to mike a much 
larger appropriation for deficiencies for the postal service than 
for many years past. Iam informed that the postal receipts are 
falling off very Tapuy: 

Mr. BRETZ. Why 

Mr. SAYERS. Because of the stagnation in business. In my 
judgment, instead of Congress being required to make an appro- 
priation of from 85,000, 000 to $7,000,000 deficiencies for the postal 
Ser vice, it will exceed $15,009,000, unless there should be a very 
great change for the better in the matter of receipts during the 
next eight months. 

I have no objection to this bill, but only avail myself of the 
opportunity to call the attention of members of the House to this 
fact. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, as to this bill, providing 
authority for the construction of a revenue vessel for the first 
revenue district, I will state that it will take the place of the 
one which his been wrecked. Ofcourse, it isessential that this 
vessel should be constructed in order to protect the collection 
of the revenue. It is therefore in the line of one of the neces- 


sary things for us to do regardless of other conditions, or else 
there not be so much revenue collected as there would 
otherwise be. So much for that. 


A single word further in reference to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] who has just ad- 
dressed the committee as to the cause of the condition of things 
which we find to-day, in which the revenue is less than the ex- 
penditures. 5 

Tne gentleman omitted to state the one actual cause of this 
condition of our financial affairs, while naming several alleged 
reasons which have nothing to do with the situation. The rey- 
enues . year and the year before, under the existing tariff, 
wers sufficient to meet all the expenses under the legislation to 
which the gentleman has referred. The revenue for the current 
fiscal year hus fallen off in consequence of the financial and indus- 
trial conditionof the country in the past six months. Our revenue 
has declined in three months to the extent of about $21,000,000, as 
compared with the same months of last year, and in consequence 
of this falling off we have fuiled to meet our expenditures by the 
sum of $19,000,000; and the estimate of the See etary of the 
Treasury is that the deficit on the Ist day of July next will be 
not less than 850, 000, 000. À 

This is not owing to any material increase of expenditures, but 
to the loss of revenue; and therefore it is true, as has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee, that we are providing 
to day for an excess of expenditures above the revenue by tak- 
ing money from the gold redemption fund. pled for the re- 
demption of the notes which have been issued by the Govern- 
ment. and are using it as current funds to meet expenditures. 

Now, my judgment is, without reference to whether there is 
authority for doing this, that this course is unwise in the high- 
est degree. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], in a 
report. presented in the last Congress, took the ground, and I 
agree with him, that there is no authority of law to use that mone 
called the gold redemption fund, especially the ninety-five an 
a half millions purchased for the specific purpose of redemption 
by the sale of bonds, for anything but tha redemption of United 
States legal-tender notes; but there being no specific provision 
of law absolutely setting apart this as a trust fund, except the 
inferential provision in the act of 1882, it has been done, done 
froma seeming necessity, perhaps, on the idea that it was the 
only means we had to meet a deficit. - 

Yet we are as truly contracting a debt which must be paid by 
making good so much of the redemption fund as we use to pay 
current obligations; that it would be much wiser to borrow the 
amount of the deficit at once rather than make use of a fund 
established for another purpose, a fund which must be main- 
tained if we would not invite greater evils. 

Now. we ought not, I agree with my friend from Tennessee, 
to be using this gold redemption fund, as weare to-day, to meet 
the currentexpendituresof the Government. There is no doubt 
about that. It is likely to cause serious trouble for us financially 
if this shall goon. The gold. redemption fund has already been 
reduced to $82,000,000, and it is inevitable, if this depletion goes 
on, it will cause a want of confidence, not only here, but espe- 
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cially abroad, that will again provoke a return of the difficulties 
which we have already had. 

Of course there is but one way to meet the difficulty. Thatis 
the way that was suggested by the action of the Senate at the 
last session of Con an issue of bonds—and if the last House 
had concurred with the Senate at that time in reaffirming the 
authority to issue bonds given by the actof 1875, I have no doubt 
that the mere expression of the will of the Nation that we in- 
tended to maintain that redemption fund would have preserved 
our credit, and we should not have seen the financial revulsion— 
although we should have seen the industrial depression that we 
have already had. It was a mistake not to arm the Secreta 
and Treasurer with authority which he recognized and whic 
the world recognized as an authority which would be used, and 
if we had reaffirmed that authority last February, I do not be- 
lieve that there would have been a necessity for selling a single 
bond; but we refused to reaffirm authority and the Secretary 
subsequently declined to act under the authority of the act of 
1875, and thus notice was given to the world that we did not in- 
tend to replenish that redemption fund. 

The result was what we have seen; and if we go on depleting 
this gold redemption fund much longer we shall see trouble 
seein arising from precisely the same cause. I think that we 
should not continue to deplete this fund. 

Iconcur with the gentleman from Tennessee that wherever 
we can, wherever the expenditure isnot necessary for carrying 
on the Government, its revenue and enforcing its 
laws, and otherwise carrying on the Government, we should 
limit expenditure. There is no doubt but thatis the duty which 
is upon us at this time; but there are some expenditures abso- 
1 ‘ely. necessary to the maintenance of the Government, and the 
preservation of the revenue by providing revenue vessels is one 
of them, and this bill, therefore, seems to come within the lines 
of necessary objects of government. 

Mr. MALLORY was recognized. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Maine a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. MAL- 
LORY] has the floor. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Chairman, if this bill proposed to add 
anything to the Revenue Marine Service, if it was a new depart- 
ure providing for a vessel that had never existed, I can under- 
stand why objection might beurged againstit. Butthe billsim- 
ply proposes to replace a vessel which has been destroyed, to re- 

lace it by a suitable vessel for the important service rendered 
the one that was wrecked. I do not think it will be disputed 
that it is absolutely necessary for the administration of our rey- 
enue service along our coast that there should be a revenue cut- 
ter at i ae for the revenue service heretofore rendered by the 
Gallatin. ; 

Mr. FITHTAN. What is the proposed cost of this vessel? 
` Mr. MALLORY. Not ex g $175,000. That isa large 
sum of money I admit, but you can not build a sea-going vessel 
to cruise along that coast, which in many months of the year is 
yery tempestuous, for a less sum. 

The 3 of the Treasury, who, I take it for granted, is 
as well informed as to the financial condition of the country as 
any one else, heartily indorses this measure and earnestly—to 
110 the language of his letter recommends the passage of the 
b 


I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to 2go into a discussion of the 
financial condition of the country. atever differences may 
exist among us as to the best financial policy to be pursued I am 
satisfied that we all agree that this machinery shall be kept 
oiled, shall go on, and be permitted to work for the benefit of 
the Government; and this is one of the instrumentalities of that 
machinery which the Secretary of the Treasury says is abso- 
lutely necessary, and which [ think every member on this floor 
will admit is necessary if the Revenue Marine is a necessary ad- 
junct of our service. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS], that we should be very careful about ap- 

ropriating money for any purpose. We are all aware that the 
8 is substantially empty. But we can not overlook the 
great necessity that exists for protecting commerce and life 
and property. When you cripple commerce you cripple the in- 
come of the Government. Now, there are three of these cutters 
that are absolutely necessary. Being on the committee, and 
having examined the matter quite closely, I find that these cut- 
ters have saved more lives than have been saved by any other 
equal expenditure on the partof the Government. We have one 
on the great lakes which is now worn out, having been built in 
1856. All the above-mentioned steamers answer a double pur- 
pose, for preventing smuggling and assisting vessels in distress. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. DoI understand the gentleman to sa 
that this is a life-saving boat, or is it a revenue boat? 


Mr, BRICKNER. They are always used for the purpose of 
saving life and property wherever commerce or those engaged 
initare indanger. The purpose of these vessels is to enforce 
the revenue laws, but also to assist vessels that are stranded 
where life or property is in danger, and they have always done 
that. Looking over the list I find that the Andy Johnson has 
saved the lives of four hundred and fifty-six persons, It is true 
that she has been in commission for-many years. The vessel 
which this bill pro to replace has an equally good record in 
proportion to the e that she was in the service. 

ow, I have no objection if you stop work on some of the 
cruisers on which we are wasting money by the millions—for I 
can not see what good they are—but it is not possible that we 
can wiseiy curtail expenditure on these vessels which are an ab- 
solute necessity to enforce our revenue laws, and tosave life and 
property when they are in danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Fiorida, which the Clerk will report: 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “‘cost’’ in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof, 
“at a cost not exceeding $175,000." * 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. As I understand, this amendment strikes 
out the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. A , 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It seems to me if that is to be done we 
might as well strike out the whole bill. Asa member of the 
Committee on Appropriations I should feel, if this bill passes, 
that it would be the duty of our committee to report an adequate 
appropriation to carry it out. Why not let the appropriation 
stay in the bill and be done with the matter at once? 

Mr. SAYERS. The reason is this, Mr. Chairman: that in- 
stead of appropriating $175,000 for one year we shall appropriate 
but a portion of that sum at the present session of this Congress. 

Mr. INGSTON. Well, one questionin my mindis whether 
this vessel ought to be built at all. . 

Mr. SAYERS, That is another question. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I would like to know what part of the 
coast this vessel is intended for. Is it coming down our way? 

Mr. MALLORY. No; it will not come down the gentleman’s 
way. It is intended for the New England coast—the coast of 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, they have plenty of people up 
there to look after the interests of those who may be in danger of 
shipwreck, while the southern coast is very 17 settled. It 
seems to me it is partiality to appropriate 8175, 000 to take care 
of people who may be in danger of 5 on the eastern 
coast, unless we do something for that part of the coast where 
there is equal danger and more need of this kind of service. 

Mr. MALLORY. The gentleman is under a misappfehen- 
sion. This vessel is not for the life-saving service, but for the 
revenue service. It is to supply the place of a revenue cutter 
which was lost a 8 ae 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. J suggest, Mr. Chairman, that instead of 
a revenue cutter we N some United States marshals to operate 
upon the land in collecting the revenue; that would be a great 
deal cheaper. Thatis the way we doin Georgia. We have no 
revenue cutter down there. 

Mr. MALLORY. Oh, yes; the gentleman hasa revenue cutter 
on the coast of Geergia. 

The question being taken on the amendmentof Mr. MALLORY, 
it was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the committee rise and report 
ve bill, as amended, to the House with a favorable recommenda- 

on. 

The motion was agreed to. 4 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DOCKERY reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of a 
steam revenue cutter for the New land coast, had directed 
him to report the same back with an amendment, and with the 
recommendation that the bill be passed as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on agresing to the 
amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on the passage of 
the bill). The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I call for a division. 

The question was again taken; and there were—ayes 80, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

REVENUE CUTTER FOR LAKE SERVICE. 


Mr. MALLORY. On behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 3297) 
providing for the construction of a steam revenue cutter for 
service on the Great Lakes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr.SAYERS. Let it go to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The motion was eed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. DOCKERY in the chair) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3287) pro- 
viding for the construction of a steam revenue cutter for service 
on the Great Lakes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

h 
22 0 
service on the Great Lakes; and for said 3 the sum of 8175, 000 be, and 
the same is hereby, „ out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropr: è 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was read, as follows: 
out all after the word! Lakes,” in line 5, down to the 


Amend 
end of the „ and rting in lieu thereof the words: ‘Provided, That the 
cost of said construction shall not exceed the sum of $175,000." 


Mr. MALLORY. I ask that a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in reference to this bill be read. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 27, 1893. 


Sm: I have respectfully to acknowledge the receipt of a communication, 
dated 224 instant, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
transmitting, for the views of this Department, H. R. bill 8297, providing for 
the construction of a steam revenue cutter of the first class for service on 
the Great Lakes, and appropriating therefor the sum of $175,000, 

In reply) I have the honor to state that the vessel provided for in the bill 
is req to take the place of the revenue steamer Johnson, stationed at 
tee eg ta Wis., with cruising grounds covering lakes Michigan and Su- 

or. 
Phe Johnson is an old side-wheel vessel, built nearly thirty years ago, and 
requires frequent and expensive repairs. Her hull is nearly worn out and 
her machinery is of obsolete type. A new vessel of modern construction is 
needed to take her place, 

I consider the amount named in the bill sufficient to construct the class of 


vessel uired, and I earnestly recommend the passage of House bill 3297, 
which is herewith returned. si 
Res fully, yours, 
3 ©. S. HAMLIN 
‘Acting Secretary. 


Hon. GEORGE D. WISE, M. C.. 
Chairman Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if the gentle- 
man in charge of this bill would inform the committee whether 
there is an absolute and immediate necessity for the construction 
of this cutter. We would be glad to know how many of these 
vessels there are now in active service; and whether the vessel 
of which this new cutter is intended to take the place on the 
lakes could not be used for three or four years longer without 
danger. It does seem to me that in provi 
tion of one new revenue cutter Congress is going just as far as it 
ought to go at the present time. I have no objection to putting 
the Revenue Cutter Service into good condition; but I believe 
that in view of the certain deficiency in the Treasury it is the 
duty of Congress not to make provision during the present ses- 
sion for the construction of more than one vessel. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill be passed, although it carries no ap- 
propriation, and it should become a law, then when the sundry 
civil appropriation bill is before the House for consideration it 
will be in order to offer an amendment to appropriate the money 
necessary for the construction of this vessel. If the Democrats 
of this House desire to make this an extravagant Congress, let 
them understand that a vote for this bill will be on the line of 
extravagance, and such measures will contribute to swell the 
regular annual appropriation bills. 

ow, I wish every member to understand that when he votes 
for a measure of this character, on his own shoulders must rest 
the responsibility for the large regular appropriation bills. If 
the gentleman from Florida will withdraw the bill and present 
it at the next session I will have no objection, so that we may 
build one vessel a year for the Revenue Cutter Service. 

Mr.MALLORY. Mr. Chairman, Iam not personally specially 
interested in the passage of this bill, but as a member of this 
House and a member of the committee reporting the bill, I feel 
that it is one which ought to be passed. I heartily joined with 
the recommendation of the committee to that end. The vessel 
now pd wa upon to carry on the business of guarding the 
coast of Wisconsin, Michigan, and our lake borders up alg 
the coasts of Minnesota and Lake Superior, has been reporte 


g for the construc- ' 


on time and again as being inadequate for the service and a 
dangerous vessel, to the extent that it exposes the lives of those 
on board of her to constant risk. She is un old vessel; she is 
out of date; her machinery is obsolete and is practically con- 
demned, although she is still in the service. The Department 
has called attention to the fact and state that— 

the vessel provided forin the bill is uired to take the place of the revenue 
steamer Johnson, stationed at i ee, Wis., with cruising grounds cov- 
ering Lakes Michigan and Superior. 

The Johnson is an old side-wheel vessel, built nearly thirty years ago, and 
requires frequent and 3 repairs. Her hull is nearly worn out, and 
her machinery is of obsolete type. A new vessel of modern construction is 
needed to take her place. 

Mr. SAYERS. Can the gentleman inform the House how 
many vessels are now being used in the Revenue Cutter Service? 
Mr. MALLORY. No, sir; I have not the information. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then I submit that until the House can get 
such information it will be hardly wise to make provision for 
building another vessel. 

Mr. MALLORY. Do you mean the entire number of vessels 
employed in the revenue service? 

r. SAYERS. Yes; the whole number of vessels in the serv- 

ice. We have already a vessel engaged in the service which is 

rforming duty; and with all due deference to the gentleman 

do not think from the language of the report just read that it 
is in as bad a condition as he seems to believe. If there is a 
number of these vessels engaged in different parts of the coun- 
try, and it is necessary to replace the vessel at this point, wh. 
not take a vessel from some other service, on some other 
of the coast, and send it there, at least temporarily? 

Mr. MALLORY. The reason, I presume, is because they are 
just as much needed in the places where they are located as they 
are at this point. 

Mr. SAYERS. That is a presumption. Can not the gentle- 
man state the fact. 

Mr. MALLORY. This bill, I will state, has been before the 
committee on previous occasions. This vessel is asked for, and 
a bill providing for the building of another vessel to take her 

lace was before the Committee on Interstate Commerce in the 

ast Congress, received its roval, and, if [remember correctly, 

it passed this House. At that time, over a year ago, it was then 
urged as a reason for action in the matter that this old vessel 
on the lake was absolutely unfit for the service, that it was un- 
seaworthy, was dangerous, and I should not be at all surprised 
if we continue to require this vessel to perform the service in 
the stormy season on the lakes, that we will some day receive 
the intelligence that she has gone down with all on board. 

It was stated before the committee, during our inquiry into 
it, that she is absolutely unfit for the service, and the facts are 
demonstrated that she was built thirty years ago, that she is so 
old that constant and expensive repairs are required all the 
time, that her machinery is of an obsolete type, and it seemed 
to the committee thatin consideration of all of these facts the 
were justified in providing for the construction of a new vesse 
to take her place. 

Now, as to sending a vessel from another district to take her 
place, as the gentleman from Texas suggests, it will not be pos- 
sible, I take it, to do that. There is a vessel, I think, on Lake 
Erie, and I think that that is the only one in this region of 
country. But there are members here who are familiar with 
the facts and can state positively whether that is the condition 


or not. 

But this bill simply proposes toreplace an obsolete type of ves- 
sel, a vessel dangerous to life, not suitable for the purposes, by a 
new vessel which when completed will be good for at least thirty 
years, and require no further expenditure. 

I will state further to the committee and to the gentleman 
from Texas, particularly, that these two bills are the only two 
bills of that character that the committee has had before it or 
will probably have before it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just this to the 
. from Florida, and to the members of this committee. 

t is well known that there will have to be an increased appro- 
priation for the support of the light-house establishment. Of 
course the Committes on Interstate Commerce, I take it, will 
report a bill providing for the construction of new light-houses. 
Now, it does seem to me that this is the time, and it is the part 
of wisdom while we intend to improve the revenue and cutter 
service and the light-house service, that we ought to do so very 
carefully, keeping ourselves within rigid lines and careful limits 
of the revenues we now have. If no appropriation is to be made 
during the present Congress for the construction of this ship I 
shall have no objection to the passage of the bill, for I would put 
the Revenue Cutter Service of the country on the best possible 
basis. The objection I have to the passage of the bill now is the 
deficiency of the revenues, and the immense size of the appro- 
priations, if bills of this character pass without objection. 
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Mr. BRICKNER. I will try to answer some of the gentle- 
man’s questions, There are two revenue cutters on the Great 
Lakes, which have to perform the service on the entire chain of 
lakes, including several thousand miles of coast. One of these 
revenue cutters is the Fessenden and the other the Johnson. 
The Johnson was builtin 1856. The report states her charac- 
ter. She was rebuilt some twenty years ago, and to-day she is 
in a worse condition than at that time. 

This boat wus considered last year by the commitiee. The 
committee were not satisfied whether the vessel was really in 
the condition stated in the report received from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. We called the captain of the service before the 
committee, and he made the statement that the vessel certainly 
was not safe, that she was wholly unseaworthy at that time, two 


earsago. Very slight repairs have been made on her, and cer- 
8 has grown no better. 


If we should neglect to replace this vessel with something. 


more secure and more suited for the purpose, in my opinion it 
would bea matter of sheer neglect. e know how well guarded 
our Canadian borders should be to preventsmuggling. At pres- 
ent any craft that has any speed at all, can run away from this 
vessel. It is of no value for that purpose. A little while ago 
there wasa severe storm on Lake 1 There were fifteen 
men at work on the in-takecrib two miles out from Milwaukee, 
and the criband the lives of the men were in dauger, but the 
unseaworthiness of the Johnson prevented the captain from 
venturing to save the lives of those men. The life-saving boat 
started to go there, but got there too late, and fourteen of the 
fifteen men had drowned. Had the Johnson been a seaworthy 
boat, she could have saved every one of them. 8 

Mr. SAYERS. Is not the re son for desiring the construction 
of anew vessel rather in order to get one of a modern type than 
to replace one that is dangerous? 

Mr. BRICKNER. No; I know the vessel well. I have been 
on board of her and I have been on steamers a great many times 
in the last thirty years. I have never been on one about which 
I had such grave fears as about this one, two years ago. 

Mr. OUT AITE. I would like to make a suggestion tothe 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. As was stated 
a few moments ago, it is not n that the whole sum to 
build one of these revenue cutters should be appropriated at one 
time. Hereare but two of these vessels pro to be con- 
structed: and instead of appro the whole amount, we 
might appropriate $50,000 for each one, and thatfor the next year 
would be ample, making a total appropriation of $100,000. 

Now, when you come to reflect upon it, it is stated that thisis 
a dangerous vessel, which is in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, a vessel on which the lives of the officers and crew are 
continually in danger. If during the time that we are 3 
about building a vessel to re this tub, as it has been called, 
it should go to the bottom, there is not one of us who would not 
feel but it would have been better to ph Goh ee the whole 
amount than thut the lives upon the vessel d have been lost. 
I think it might be well not to object to this. As the gentleman 
in charge of the bill[Mr. MALLORY] says, there are only two of 
th 


em. 

Mr. MALLORY. There may be a misapprehension. There 
is another bill also, pr oridhig tor a boarding boat for San Fran- 
cisco Harbor. That is not a large vessel, however. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is that a revenue cutter? 

Mr. MALLORY. A small boat, a boarding vessel, notareve- 
nue cutter for sea service. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There seems to be a necessity for the 
vessel which is now asked for. 

Mr. KYLE. I want to ask the gentleman from Floridaa ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes: 

Mr. KYLE. Has there been any investigation as to the neces- 
sity for replacing this vessel since the last session of Congress? 

Mr.MALLORY. No,Ithinknot. The information furnished 
us at the last session of Congress was such as to convince the 
committee 

Mr. KYLE. Then this boat has done two years’ service since 
she was inves ted before? 

Mr. MALLORY. About a year’s service, yes. 
ae CHAIRMAN. The hour having expired, the committee 

ill rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DoCKERY, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that thit 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3297) pro- 
viding for the construction of a steam revenue cutter for service 
on the Great Lakes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
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secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On October 21, 1893: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 14) authorizing the State of Wiscon- 
sin to place in Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pere 
Marquette; and 

On October 17, 1893: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 65) fixing the 
and to hold office in the Cherokee Outlet, 
at the first municipal elections. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 2650) to provide for the public printing and binding, and the 
distribution of public documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is that offered 
by the -gontem from Pennsylvania per BELTZHOOVER}. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. r. Chairman, on yester- 
day the gentlemin from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] of- 
fered an amendment providing that— 


ualifications to vote 
klahoma Territory, 


aks, engraved matter of © kind 
whatsoever supplied by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 8 


Now, that means to destroy the Printing Office, while the 
amendment provides also that the Government Printing Office 
shall be made a competitor for this work with private concerns. 
It says that if the Government Printing Odice will do the work 
more cheaply than the private concern it shall have the contract. 
It therefore forces the maintenance of the Government Printi 
Office, and does not give them the work unless they underbid 
the private contracto:s; and if they underbid them they get the 
work; and if mr do not get the work you still maintain the 
Public Printing Office. 

But this amendment not only takes the work of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, it takes work from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. That does not come under the Public 

inter, and he has nothing to do with that Bureau. The print- 
ing bill has nothing whatever to do with the work of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 3 

Uniess we want to incur a very great expense, it seems to me 
we ought not to adopt this amendment. e tried it a number 
of years, and Congress unanimously abandoned it. As I have 
said before, I have the facts here. They proved that a man was 
enabled to give $100,000 for campaign purposes for his party out 
of these contracts; and they said we must abandon that or it will 
swamp the Government. They went to work and changed the 
system; not that getting the work done at the Government Print- 
ing Once is any. cheaper than by having it done by private par- 
ties, but it is done quickly and expeditiously, and done at cost, 
when the Government deals fairly with itsemployés. That is 
all i desire to say; and I hope the gent.eman will allow the de- 
= to be closed and that we may proceed toa vote on the ques- 

on. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the 
House long in the brief reply which I shall make to the argu- 
ment of the gentleman who answered me yesterday. The rea- 
sons in behalf of this amendment seem to me to appeal with 
overwhelming force to the considerate judgment of all intelli- 
gent men who want economy in the administration of govern- 
mental affairs. 

In the reply which the gentleman from Tennessee made he 
dragged in a large number of collateral and absolutely irrele- 
vant matters, which obscure the . upon which I want the 
committee to act intelligently. The issue is a plain, clear, and 
unmistakable one. The Government printing costs 8,50, 000 
per year, and is composed of two great parts; whatare properly 
called Congressio print.ng, amounting to $1,500,000 a year, 
and departmental printing, amounting to $1,400,000. 

Now, you perceive they are entirely distinct appropriations, 
and devoted to entirely distinct fields. of labor. [do not pro- 

to interfere with both. The giant Hercules, when he 
cleaned the Augean stable, turned in two rivers, the Alpheus 
and Nepheus. [ do not propose to correct but one of these great 
and complicated departments of the Government, where it is 
admitted by the gentleman himself, and all persons, that there 
is extravagance, mis ment, and gross neglect. 

With regard to the Congressional printing, I concede that the 
Government Printing Office is necessary. We could not well 
get on without it. I concede that it was established for the very 
reason that the gentleman saysit was. To let the entire print- 
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ing of this Government to private contractors leads to ha no 
competition, and hence to collusion and corruption between bid- 
ders, as was shown in former times, when it came to be under- 

stood that he who contributed most to campaign funds would 
get the contracts. When private parties compete for work they 
combine together and prevent competition. But the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, having been established, is a public com- 

titor without interest of any kind, so that it stands honestly 
competition with private contractors, and competes fairly, as 
it will be compelled to under the amendment I propose. 

This question of how to reduce the public printing is not a new 
one. It began away back in 1855, when the Government Print- 
ing Office was established. But in 1883, at the suggestion of the 
Postmaster-Generaland other persons interested in the question, 
an experiment was made. In that year an act was passed. under 
which the Postmaster-General was allowed to have competition 
in regard to all printing in the postal money-order bureau be- 
tween the Government Printing Office and private contractors 
in such a way as not to interfere with the management of the 
Government Printing Office, but to see whether money could be 
saved to the Government. That experiment began in 1884 and 
hes continued now for ten years, and is nolonger an experiment. 
It is a demonstration. It has been tried four years undera 
Democratic Administration, four years under a Republican Ad- 
ministration, and now continues under the present Administra- 
tion, and has proven an emphatic and undoubted success, The 
Government has saved by that system in one bureau alone $395,- 


000. 

Why should it not be spelied to the other departmental print- 
ing? Why should we not have the right to try it—because that 
is all my amendment proposes. The gentleman objects that it 
will bring about conflict ana confusion between the Government 
Printing Office and privatecontractors. Notatall. The amend- 
ment provides that every four years, with the coming in ofa new 
Administration, the heads of each Department shall call upon 
the Government Printer for his estimates for the work required 
by each, and advertise for proposals from private printers for the 
same work, 

Upon the bids made by the Public Printer and by the private 
printers in competition the contracts are to be entered into with 
those which are ch t. At the beginning of his administra- 
tion the Government Printer knows how much help he will re- 

uire, and no confusion need necessarily result at all. There is 
us a binding, valid contract under the law for each of the De- 
eee for all work that is required to be done during the 
our ensuing years. The Public Printer does not need to break 
up or disarrange the Prin Office in any way. He employs 
at the beginning only such help as he requires after these con- 
tracts are made, and so on from time to time; in short, he goes 
on s he goes on now. This will not have any effect upon the 
Government Printing Office except that it will sive the Govern- 
ment thvee-quarters of a million dollars a year in the cost of de- 
partmental printing. 

The gentleman from Tennessee says that Mr. Wanamaker was 
not examined under orth. Thatistrue. Nooath was required. 
The gennana committee sent Mr. Wanamaker the questions 
which they asked other witnesses, and he replied to them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What I said was that Mr, 
Wanamaker was not called as a witness before the committee. 
Others were called as witnesses, but he simply made a state- 
ment. ` 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. He was called just exactly as you call 

gonar distinguished witness. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; but not as we called 
forty or fifty other witnesses. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. He was called just as you wanted him. 
If any one had intimated that he was desired to come before the 
committee to be examined in any other way, he would have gone 
with great pleasure. If any one had intimated that whut hesaid 
was not true, he would have gone there and established its truth. 
No man intimated that there was any doubt about the truth of 
his statement, or that any one desired to cross-examine him. 
Why, then, should it be said now that he was not called asa 
witness, when his testimony was taken on interrogatories, and 
was assented to and uncontradicted? 

Why are not the statements made by him to be taken asestab- 
lished conclusively, and why should not this House avail itself 
of the information contained in those statements, in this hour 
when, as the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and 
as the Secretary of the Treasury tell us, we are threatened 
with a deficiency of more than 890, 000, 000 in the revenues next 
year? Under such circumstances, why should we not at least try 
to economize to the extentof three-quartersof a million dollars, 
as we can do in this way? Why notmake the experiment, which 
is no longer an experiment, but a matter of demonstration from 
the experience of eleven years? One word more. 


rier COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow a ques- 
on? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Certainly, if it does not come out of 
my time. 

r. COOPER of Indiana. Just a short question. With ref- 
erence to the saving which you say will result upon the adoption 
of your amendment, I will ask you, with a view of tes whether 
it is really in behalf of economy that you oppose this bill, whether 
you did not the other day, during the pendency of this measure, 
favor an amendment to put upon it an extra item for the print- 
ing of the war records, to furnish those volumes to each member 
of the House not already supplied with them, at a cost of $220 
for each member? And was not that done with the view of try- 
ing to break down the bill? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I voted for those amendments because 
they were just and proper, and he ought to hesitate to criticise 
me or any man for voting here, unselfishly, to give him and other 
members the books which, I understand, he voted to supply 
himself with in the last Congress, and which I have voted now 
to give to the new members of the present Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. 1 did not vote for the item, and if 
a set was allowed to me I gave it away, so that I have not got it, 
and I do not desire to have any voted to me now. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I did the same with mine. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania call attention to the poins in this bill which, as he 
aA als the law of 1883 of which he speaks? 


ELTZHOOVER. The provision that all laws incon- 
sistent with this act are repealed. 
a RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But my friend wants to be 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Iam fair. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
are now discu: , provides that all printing, binding, and 
blank books for the Senate or House of Representatives and for 
the executive and judicial departments shall bs done at the 
Government Printing Oilice, except in cases otherwise provided 
by law,” thus making a direct exception of the case referred to 
by my friend. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Will the gentleman agree, then, that 
en shall say, except as provided by the act of March 

, 1883: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Then itis understood, Mr. Chairman, 
that I need not address myself further to that particular ques- 
tion. 

In further reply to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] 
I wish tosay that I did vote for the amendment to which he has 
referred, and I said that this cheese-paring economy invited the 
derision and contempt of the poung; when you vote appropria- 
tions, as you do here frequently, right in the face of facts which 
show that they are grossly extravagant and unnecessary. I voted 
to give the farmers of this country the usual number of Agri- 
cultural Reports—I say the usual number because the gentleman's 
bill proposed to cut down the number a hundred thousand— 
and to give a few more books on the Diseases of the Horse to 
the 30,000 voters of my district, and to the voters of the 355other 
districts of this country, and to give each member o! Co 
who was not in previous Congresses certiin volumes of the Re- 
bellion Records which the gentleman himself received, and 
which I received in a prior Congress—the whole thing not 
aggregating a hundred thousand dollars. 

When a gentleman criticises me for that criticism, and then 
stands up here and opposes an amendment which will save this 
Government three-quarters of a million of dollars, I think he 
does not occupy a very enviable position. If this amendment is 
to be rejected, I appeal to gentlemen to give us some better rea- 
son for rejecting it than that has yet been assigned. 

Me. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will indie tte the provision of law which he 
desires to specify so that it shall not be repe ued by this act 
the law of 1873 authorizing the Postmaster-General to contract 
for the work which his been mentioned—I will make no objec- 
tion to an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Oh. I will wait until this amendment 
is voted on. I hope we shall adopt the amendment, and that will 
settle the question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 1 hope we shall not adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few 
words on the general question of Government printing. As has 
been said by the gentleman who has just en his seat [Mr. 
BELTZHOOVER], the priating of this Government costs in the 
neighborhood of three and a million dollars annually. That 
is a large sum, and undoubtedly, if the situation were such that 
this work could be done entirely by a private printing office or 


ughter.] 
his section 90, which we 
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offices, in the same way that a private concern does its work, 


there could be some saving. But a large part of this work is 
exigency work, work which must be done immediately, whether 
by night or by day, and it must be done in this city. Now, as to 

t class of work, it has been proved by experience that it is 
3 necessary to have a Government Printing Office, not- 
withstanding that the work done in this way costs more than it 
would if we could let the work out by contract to outside parties 
and could wait for the work, mes | it to other places, if con- 
tractors in other cities offered us advantageous terms. But we 
can not do this, because of the situation as to that class of work. 

The reason that the work costs more when done by the Gov- 
ernment than it would if done in upava offices lies very ord Fd 
in the legislation of Congress. First, we provide that one-fifth 
less time shall constitute a day’s work in the Government Print- 
ing Office than is usual in all offices outside. Secondly, we pro- 
vide by law that the price per thousand for composition shall be 
in the neighborhood of 10 to 20 per cent more than the prices 
prevailing outside. Thirdly, we provide for vacations for em- 
ployés; and during those periods we continue regular pay. Those 
three reasons (and they are reasons not dependent at all upon 
the conduct of that office) necessarily involve a somewhat in- 
creased expenditure. 

And I desire to say in passing that as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations it became my duty in the last session 
of Con to make some examination of the Government Print- 
ing Office, and, having some 1 . acquaintance with the 
business, I was enabled, I think, to draw very correct conclu- 
sions. L desire, therefore, in justice to the Government Printer 
and the officials connected with the Government Printing 
Office, to say that more efficient men can not be secured than 
they are. The business of the office is conducted as faithfully 
and as efficiently as is possible in any great establishment like 
that, subject to such laws as Congress has imposed for its man- 
agement. — 

And we must maintain the establishment for exigency work. 
And by exigency work I mean all the work ordered by Congress, 
or nearly all of it, which must be done immediately. I include, 
too, not only the work done for Congress, but a certain portion 
of the Department work. 

Now, as to a large portion of the Department work, outside of 
blanks and blank books, nearly all of it is exigency work, which 
must be done on the spur of the moment, by night or day, as the 
occasion may be. And this must be done in our Government 
Printing Office. Now, I would have no objection at all—indeed 
I would like to see the experiment tried—to having that portion 
of the Department work which is not exigency work—namely 
blanks and blank books, and nothing more, to start with—done 
by contract. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Will the gentleman allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Will you offer an amendment cover- 
ing that class of work and providing that it be done outside of 
the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam offering no amendments now; Iam mak- 


in, alg | ays 
Kur. ELTZHOOVER. I will be glad to have the gentleman 
codperats with me in that matter. 

r. DINGLEY. But as to blanks and blank books, used regu- 
larly from year to year in all the Departments—the blanks for 
the custom-houses, for internal-revenue offices, for the Post- 
Office, indeed all blanksand blank books which are fixed in their 
character and may be printed in large e yg work 
sa be done just as well outside the Government Printing 
Office as in it. I have nota particle of doubt that there could 
be some saving effected by giving this work to the lowest bidder. 

Of course, as gentlemen remember, and as the gentleman from 
Tennessee has reminded us, we tried before the war the experi- 
ment of having all our printing done by contract, and maintain- 
ing no Government Printing Office; and, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee well said yesterday, that system was a failure. Con- 
tracts were given out for pe itical purposes, and, as gentlemen 
very well understand who have read the testimony taken by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, the result was that the Govern- 
ment e proportionate; a larger sum for work done 
than is expended under the present system, und there were 
frauds in connection with it that reflected upon the Government. 

Therefore I say in the first place we must maintain a Govern- 
ment Printing Office for exigency work; there is no escape from 
that. The only question is whether, as to certain classes of work 
called for by the Departments, namely, blanks and blank books, 
we might not advantageously give out the work by contract to 
the lowest bidder just as we have given out the printing for the 
money order division of the Post-Office Department since 1883 to 
the lowest bidder. There is no question that there can be some 


saving in that direction. I think that this in a nutshell is a 
statement of the whole case. 
Here the hammer fell]. 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman desire 
more time? II so, I will submit the request. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; I think I will not occupy more time. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Maine a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam perfectly willing to answer, so far as I 
can, if I may be allowed the time. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. The gentleman seems well-informed 
on this subject; and there are others of us who have not had as 
much experience as he has. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the Government pays 20 per cent more than is paid by pri- 
vate parties 

Mr. DINGLEY. As wages? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Nearly that—certainly 10 per cent more. 
And the fact that so many printers come here to obtain situa- 
tions—just as they come for Government positions—indicates 
that the pay is better than elsewhere. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Why is that? 

Mr. DINGLEY. By reason of the enactments of Congress. 
Congress has passed a law providing what shall be the compen- 
sation of employés in the vernment Printing Office. It has 
also provided that the hours of labor shall be bat eight hours 
daily, while in the private offices of the country the hours of 
daily labor are ten. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Well, can not we correct that? I 
beg leave to ask the gantleman from Maine this question as a 
learner altogether. e has had much experience, and I ask him 
if in his judgment we ought not to correct that? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, the gentleman may undertake it, but 
Iam afraid he would fail. I have seen some efforts of that kind 
made in the House, and I know their practical result. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgie. I understand you to state, however, 
as a fact that we pay 20 per cent more than the private estab- 
lishments wok for this work? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ten per cent at least. I give that as my 
opinion, without having carefully compared the compensation. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I understand that, of course; itis an 
estimate. 

Mr. DINGLEY. When I undertake to make a statement of 
that kind I mean that I give what I regard as a fair estimate, 
or what might be called a rough guess, I should say it was sub- 
stantially that. It is, however, but just in that connection that 
I should say the Government Printing Office requires a class of 
expert workmen of a higher grade on the average than those 
required in any private establishment. It has no apprentices. 
They can not have, from the necessities of the case, any poor 
workmen; and, of course, experts in any branch of mechanical 
employment command higher prices. This office employs the 
very best. I will not undertake to say that private establish- 
ments employing a like grade of operatives do not pay nearly as 
much, but as a matter of fact, I take it for granted that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office employs only the very best class of 
workmen—those whom you might call experts—and I doubt if 
that is the case in any private printing establishment. 

There has been some reflection on the character of the work 
done at the Government Printing Office. I have had some ex- 
perience 9 in the matter of printing and know something 
about it. say then that the character of the printing done, 
at the Government Printing Office, in general, can not be sur- 
passed by any office in this country—as might be expected from 
an office employing experts. I have had speeches printed in 

rivate offices here in this city and also in the Government Print- 
ng Office, and any gentleman who has an eye for good typogra- 
hy must understand that the work done at the Government 


rinting Office is very far superior to that done at ordinary 
offices where cheaper workmenare employed. There is no doubt 
of that. 


We have no cause to complain of the character of the work done 
there. The office is managed efficiently by good men, thor- 
oughly understanding their duty, and I do not believe it is per 
sible to have it managed better than it is managed now. It is 
just and proper that I should say that much. e have never 

ad a more efficient Government Printer and superintendent 
of the office than we have to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of submit- 
ting some remarkson the pending question I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I had the honor during one session of Congress to serve on the 
Committee on Printing of this House, and during that Congress— 
the Forty-seventh—I had occasion to examine into the workings 
of this great office of the Government. 

Ordinarily I am in favor of letting Government work out to 
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the lowest responsible bidder, but the Government Printing Of- 
fice is an exception to all rules, and I will venture to assert that 
if we undertake to do the public printing by letting it out to 
private parties, to the lowest bidder, that it will cost us very 
much more money Beers we are now ing, and we will get, in 
my judgment, far inferior work. It possible in the very 
nature of things that private individuals can do this Govern- 
ment work. It is an utter impossibility. There is no private 

rinting establishment on this continent that can take hold of 

e Government printing and under the rules that prevail in 
private offices do that work for the Government, and do it as 
well or as cheaply as it is now done. 

Take the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for instance. Some days 
we have both Houses adjourn on account of the death of a mem- 
ber or from other causes, and there is nothing to be done. An- 
other ang the Senate will meet and be in session late at night, 
and the House will also hold a night session running until 10 or 
II o'clock, an immense mass of work is thrown on the office to 
be discharged, and yet it comes to the members“ tables before 8 
o’clock in the morning, efficiently executed in a style which sur- 

ses all of the highest achievements of the printing art known 
8 under such circumstances. There is no such estab- 
lishment in the world, and the work can not be done anywhere 
else but in the Government Printing Office. Why? cause 
when there is a great pressure of work on the RECORD they can 
do it by taking the book and job men and putting them on duty. 
When there is little work on the RECORD they can go back to 
the other branches of the service, and by this means have a 
great establishment always employed, but with a force of men 
capable of being used for any class of work that may be pre- 
sented. They can be transferred from one department of the 
work to the other as their services are required. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Will the gentlemen allow a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Do you know that the employés of 
the RECORD have nothing to do with the other departments of 
the Printing Office? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know thatthe employés in the other parts 
of the Government Printing Office can be turned to this work 
when necessary. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Do you not know that they are not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know thatthe printers can be transferred 
in sufficient numbers to do the work in any department of the 
Printing Offles at the time that their services are required. I 
say there is a force of men who can be always used in this way 
that no private establishment could afford toemploy. It would 
be impossible for them to do so, having so large a reserve force 
to call on to meet an emergency. 

It is known that this is work, as a rule, that must be done 
promptly, and in the best style of workmanship. That is one of 
the things that Congress musthavedone. We can notafford de- 
lay; we can not afford to be kept out of the public printing from 
day today. If Congress is deprived of the printing necessary 
for the discharge of its duty it would greatly delay and embar- 
rass the public business. 

We are never delayed. This work is done promptly and ef- 
ficiently, and in the very best style known to the art. If we de- 
part from this system, and undertake to beat contractors by get- 
ting them to do work Yor less than the Government is doing it, 
the Government will be the loser in every instance, and these 
contracts will be let as a matterof patronage and favoritism to 
individuals, and will be a fruitful source of public scandal. 

Let us let well enough alone. This Printing Office is well 
enough. The real complaint, if any can be offered, is that we 
have been printing many kinds of documents in too great excess. 
That is the fault of Congress, and not of the Printing Office. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And that is largely rem- 
edied by this bill. 

Mr.SPRINGER. And that very objection is being overcome 

by the legislation covered in the pending bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And we are indebted to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, for inaugurating and bringing nearly to 
completion in this House, one of the greatest and most benefi- 
cent reforms that Congress has entered pon for many years; 
and I hope the gentleman will be successful in ing this bill 
in substantially the shape in which it has been introduced. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, I hope we may have 
a vote on the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BELTZHOOVER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to section 90 the following: “ And all blanks, blank books, and printed 
or engraved matter of every kind whatsoever supplied by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treas 


jury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 


tary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Postmaster-General, 


the . 
and the Attorney: ral, to any of the employés or 
bureaus under them, or used by them in their Departments, shall be obtained 
from the lowest ible bidders for furnishing printed and engraved 
matter respectively, under separate advertisements calling for proposals to 
furnish the same for a period of four years under such conditions as such 
Secretaries and the Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General may pre- 
sorne: Provided, That the Public Printer and the Chief of the Bureau of 
n 


estimates of the cost of the expenditure thereof will be less than upon pro 
sals made as above provided for.“ 3 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite understand 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] 
has modified this, so as to cover simply blanks and blank books. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It has not been modified. 
It is read as published yesterday. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That never will answer. If it was confined 
simply to blanks and blank books, it would be less objectionable. 

Mr. BELTZ HOOVER. I intend to offer thatamendment next. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Now I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to section 90 the following: And all blanks and blank books of every 
kind whatsoever supplied by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of che 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Interior. the Secretary of Agriculture, the Postmas.er-General, and the 
Attorney-General, to any of the employés or bureaus under them, or used 
by them in their Departments, shall be obtained from the lowest responsible 
bidders for farnishing printed matter under separate advertisements call- 
ing for proposals to furnish the same for a period of four years under such 
conditions as such Secretaries and the Postmaster-General and the Attor- 
8 may prescribe: Provided, That the Public Printer shall sub- 
mit estimates of the costof printing such blanks and blank books as may 
be required for use in the said 5 of the Government, and he 
shall furnish such blanks and blank books whenever upon his estimates of 
the cost of the expenditure thereof will be less than upon proposals made as 
above provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion ison the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Just a word. The amendment, as I 
now offer it, meets the request of the gentleman from Maine 


pren DINGLEY] exactly, and provides only for blanks and blank 


I want to say but a word in answer to what the gentleman said 
in reply tome. While it seems to me that it ought to be the 
rule thatthe gentleman who maintains the affirmative of a propo- 
sition ought always to have the right to conclude, this body is 
anexception to that rule, and the gentlemen who oppose a propo- 
sition invariably have the conclusion. 

But let me say to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
that in what I offered yesterday I had not the slightest intention 
to reflect upon the administration of the Government Printing 
Office. Iam in favor of maintaining that intact. I am in favor 
of maintaining it in perfection, so as to compste as entirely and 
fairly as possible with private printers. I want the Government 
Printing Office to do all the Congressional printing, the printi 
which comes by exigency, which we can not estimate for, whic 
we can not provide for in advance; but I intended my amend- 
ment only to cover departmental printing. 

It will notinterfere with the Government Printing Office. The 
great bulk of the departmental printing consists of blanks and 
blank books, which can be printed a year inadvance justas well 
as not; and experience has shown that they can be printed by 
ely ee without interfering with the Government Printing 

ce. 

This does not interfere with the wages of the Government 
printers. It does not interfere with the management of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It does not in any way destroy the 
Government Printing Office, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. RICHARDSON] contended it would. On the contrary, itsim- 
ply supplements their work by putting that which can be done 
outside in the hands of parties who will do it without the ex- 

ne surroundingsand environmentsof the Government Print- 

Office. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has now modified his amendment, and I am free to say that 
he has cut off some of what were the most objectionable features 
of the amendment he offered; but he must now, it seems to me, 
concede, after the statement he has just made, when he says 
that it will not interfere with the Printing Office, that if it is 
not to interfere with the Printing Office he can not accomplish 
that great work of reform he desires. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I can not sse why it willinterfere any 
more with the Government Printing Office than the action of 
the Postmaster-General for eleven years under the act of 1883. 
At the beginning of the term of the Public Printer for four 
years this work is let out, and he would not have to provide for 
performing this character of work. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Idid not understand the 


gentleman from Maine . DINGLEY] to request that such an 
amendment as this should be offered, but he suggested that it 
would be lessobjectionable. Now, Mr. Chairman, if such areform 
as this is to be instituted, it ought to be done in some separate 
measure. It should be done ina bill to be referred to some com- 
mittee; I care not which; it may be to the committee of which 
the gentleman is chairman, or to the Committee on Public 
Printing, or to any committee that will hear rt testimony. 
And if they should deem it wise to report such a bill, let it be re- 

rted back to the House, and if such a measure is to be adopted, 

t it be discussed properly, and not put in under the five-min- 
ute debate a matter thatis of somuch importance as that in this 


bill. 

I would rather that my friend should institute his reform in 
some measure introduced separately. If it be a reform, let it 
stand upon its own merit, and let us have time to examine and 
consider it closely; because if we are going to endeavor to secure 
cheaper pre tion of blank books than can be done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, it ought to be done in some wise legis- 
lation, not hurriedly, so as to prevent fraud and corrup- 
tion, if there be any, or if there be any temptation to co t 
fraud, it should be considered in such a way as to give ample op- 

gouged to throw the ropes safeguards around it. Therefore 
Pho e Committee of the Whole will not vote this amend- 
pose — n this bill. 


Mr. ELTZHOOVER. Will the gentleman yield to a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Was not this testimony upon which I 
am relying before your committee on your investigation? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; we did not inves- 
tigate this question. That matter was put in the report; that 
is, the letter of the Postmaster-General was put in the report, 
and the question was not investigated. We did not undertake 
to see whether we could institute a reform in that direction or 
not. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. You are not answering my question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am trying to do so. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I desire to know if the letter or testi- 
mony of Postmaster-General Wanamaker was not before your 
committee when you were making this investigation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly it was. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Now, was not this question brought 
up in the last Congress and elaborately debated, justas itis now, 
for about a day? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think not. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. On the same amendment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think not. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. And consumed about a whole day? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know that it did. 
If the gentleman says so I will accept his statement. It has not 
been considered by a committes of this House. No measure 
which contemplated providing for the reforms he claims will re- 
sult from this amendment have been considered by any commit- 
tee of this House. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Pardon me; that you have already 


said. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. You were considering this question 
before you reported the present bill to this Congress. This 

uestion was ussed here the last Congress for half a day. 
Why did you not consider it when you were bringing in a gen- 
eral prin bill? 

Mr. RIC 
tions. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. It is very easy to answer them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. e have considered al- 
most everyt in connection with this matter, and we have 
omitted to consider this in the connection that the gentleman 
speaks of it. I am sorry if we have not considered anything that 
we ought to have considered. I agree that there is much to be 
considered in the matter of details concerning printing reforms, 
and it may be that we have passed over something that should 
be considered, but I promise that if any such measureas the gen- 
tleman suggests is a rete it shall receive close scrutiny and 
careful attention, and if there can be a reform made in that direc- 
tion and a dollar saved I am in favor of it, but i am not in favor 
of vragen ope it hurriedly here. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will ask the gentleman if this prin- 
ciple has not been in operation since 1884 down to this hour suc- 
cessfully and for the benefit of the Government? s 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Perhaps so. The gentle- 
man says it has been in e in some 5 8 for the Post- 
Office eee but it is one matter ſor one little Department, 
or one big Department, of this Government to make a contract 


SON of Tennessee. Itis very easy to ask ques- 


for certain blank books that if may require and quite another 
thing for all the great Departments and bureaus of this Govern- 
ment to undertake to do thesame thing. The difficulty becomes 
magnified eight times or ten times over when you undertake to 
3 plan to all the printing required for all the Depart- 
ments. I trust that the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I can not see how there can be pos- 
sible reform or saving by the adoption of this amendment. AsI 
understand the working of the Government Printing Oce, 
we have there a large number of men, several hundred, en- 
gaged and paid by the Government. As has been said by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], some days they have 
emergency work which occupies the entire force actively night 
and day, and overhours; then, again, Congress is not in ses- 
sion, or is in session for so short a time that the work on the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and on the documents that are neces- 
re to be printed when Congress is in session, is greatly re- 

u . 

Now, it seems to me, that on such occasions the same men who 
otherwise would have been employed upon Congressional work 
can be employed in wor upon these blanks for the use of the 
different Departments, and if their labor were not used in that 
way, either the men would be thrown out of employment at 
such times, or they would be idle, though paid by the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time we should be paying some contractor 
for the work which they might have done. at is how the 
matter strikes me. ` 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Has the gentleman ever made in- 

uiryas to the basis of fact for the hypothesis on which he argues? 
Doss he know that those who work on de ental work and 
those who work on the CONGRESSIONAL RD are separate 
and independent forces? 

Mr. RAY. Well, if it be true that in the Government Print- 
ing Office the men who work on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
do not do anything else 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. That is the fact. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, that is not the case. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes, it is. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No. It is so, of course, 
while they ure working on the RECORD, but not at other times. 

Mr. RAY. Well, I want to say that if the Printing Office of 
this great Government is carried on upon any such basis as that 
ries Aga by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the whole thing 
ought to be abolished, and the managers of it, instead of being 
wise and good men working in the interest of the Government, 
are simply idiots, so far as that business is concerned. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Do you know that the skilled work- 
men employed on the documents and those employed on the 
RECORD require different kinds of knowledge and experience? 

Mr. RAY. I know that it does not require any different kind 
of knowledge or skill to set type for the printing of a blank or a 
blank book from that which uired to set type for a page in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The man that can do the one 
can do the other if he is fit to be employed in the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And they do both kinds of work. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Does not the gentleman know the fact 
that they are not transferred from one work to the other? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I assert 
here as fact, which I know to be correct, that the men who 
work on the RECORD do work in the document room when the 
RECORD is not being printed. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Occasionally. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. en the RECORD is not 
being printed. When the RECORD is being printed of course 
ae do not. 

r. BELTZHOOVER. They do occasionally; but the rule is 
just as I say. = 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Yes it is, 

Mr. RAY. Iwould like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether it is not the intention of the Public Printer to keep all 
ol the employés at work all the time—that is, the usual working 

ours? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Unquestionably; and they 
transfer the employés of one division to another in order to do 
that. 

Mr. RAY. So I supposed. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BELTZ- 
HOOVER, the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. LI ask for a division. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 7, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sud. 93. The heads of Executive Departments, and such executive officers 
as are not connected with the Departments, respectively, shall cause daily 
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examinations of the CoGRESSIONAL RECORD for the of noting docu- 
ments, reports, and other publications of interest to their Departments. and 
shall cause an ediate order to be sent to the Public Printer for thenum- 
ber of copies of such publications 

however, the number of bureaus in Departm visions in the 
office of the head thereof. The Public Printer shall send to each Executive 
De t and to each executive office not connected with the — 


ments, as soon as printed, 5 copies of all bills and resolutions. 
the head of a Department desires a ter number of any class of bills or 
resolutions for official use, they s be furnished by the Public Printer on 


requisition promptly 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend section 93 by adding after the word “ resolutions” in line 13, the 
following: except the State Department, to which shall be sent 10 copies 
of bills and resolutions,” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is simply to make 
the number 10 for the State Department instead of 5. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„ 9 — t mak uisition there- 
Tor: Provided That no pone Hi furnished by the 6 shall contain 
any business address or ad ve ment. 

Mr. LOUD. I move to amend by striking out the proviso to 
this section. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object to that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


shall be furnished 

Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives: 
Senator and Representative shall be entitled to the binding in halfmorocco, 
or material no more ex copy of each public document to 
which he may be enti „an accountof which, with each Repre- 
sentative, shall be kept by the Secretary and Clerk, respectively: And pro- 
vided further, That in printing preliminary reports and other papers for the 
use of committees no morethan fifty ies shall beordered 9 
authorized by the Committee on Printing of each House, respectively. No 
Government publications shall be delivered to officers and employés of Con- 


gress t for the use of members thereof, unless autho: b 
upon Fequlattion approved by the Joint Committee on Printing. . 

Mr. BRODERICK. I move to amend by inserting as section 
103 the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 103. That there shall be printed and bound at the Government Print- 
ing Omce 30,000 extra co of the Compendium of the Eleventh Census in 
three parts; 10,000 for the use of the Senate, and 20,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make 
against this amendment the same point of order that I made the 
other day. I do not think itis in order to provide for the print- 
ing of a temporary publication on a bill which is intended to 

vide for the poe g of the permanent annual reports of the 
rtments. Imust insist that this bill is not intended to pro- 
vide for temporary publications of the Government. 

I ask attention further to this point: The Committee on Print- 
ing has not jurisdiction of this question of the publication of 
matters connected with the census; they are not germane to 
this bill. I beg the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
House has deliberately referred this question of printing for the 
census to the Committee on Appropriations. This very propo- 
sition by the action of the House has been referred to that com- 
mittee. The House settled this question more than a week ago 
— referring without objection to the Committee on Appropria- 
eas a proposition to print the Compendium of the venth 

nsus. 

Mr. BRODERICK. That is very true 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This matter does not be- 
long to this bill; it does not belong to the Committee on Print- 
ing: it belongs to the Committee on Appropriations by a vote of 
the House. - 

We ought not to do this additional printing at any rate. I 
received notice this morning—and I presume other gentlemen 
received similar notice—thatthere are 81 copies of this Compen- 
dium of the Eleventh Census standing to my credit. Those are 
as many as I want—enough, it seems to me, for any member of 
the House. But here comes a proposition for an increased num- 
ber, although each of us has already 81 copies for distribution 

Mr. SAY ERS. Has the gentleman made a point of order upon 
the amendment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have made a point of 
order. I insist that this is a matter belonging to the Committee 


o appropriations; and ought not to be offered as an amendment 
t . 
Mr. SAYERS. I desire to suggest to the Chair that there be- 


ing no committee on the census and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee having been charged with the making of appropriations in 
connection with the census, any sition affecting the publi- 
cation of matters connected wi census ought to go to the 
Committee aot ropriations. 

Mr. BROD K. I would like to say a word 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, I assented to the refer- 
ence of a proposition on this subject to the Committee on Appro- 
priations; but because that reference has been made and the 
proposition is pending before that committee, there is no reason 
vig an amendment should not be submitted to this bill so as to 
make proper provision in the matter. Doubtless the publica- 
tion proposed in the amendment is going to be made. e Gov- 
ernment has expended nearly 810, 000,000 already in gatherin; 
data for the Eleventh Census. The volume on the subject whi 
has been most demanded by the people throughout the country 
is the compendium of the census, which is being published in 


three ts. So far as I have been able to ascertsin (and I have 
made inquiry) no member has enough copies of this work to su 
ply the demand. I believe that extra copies will be provided; 


and if they are to be, why not authorize the publication now? 

I was perfectly willing the matter should go to the Committee 
on Appropriations: but the question involved here is a question 
of time. To facilitate the publication of this work I now ask 
that this amendment be incorporated in the bill as anew section. 

So far as the point of order is concerned, I believe the Chair 
ruled the other day that any matter relating to printing was 
germane to this bill. I am willing tosubmit the question of or- 
der without further discussion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The House having taken 
jurisdiction of this matter and solemnly referred it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, it is one w. does not belong here. 
The Committee of the Whole, it seems to me, has no right to 
reverse the action of the House. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Did the gentleman say he received a 
notice that 81 copies of this work stand to his credit? 

Mr. RICH SON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. One gentleman here received a notice 
that he had 69 to his credit; the number belonging to me accord- 
ing to my notice is 77. 

Me. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I presume you have sent 


-out 4 or 5 copies. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. No; this notice purports to give the 
whole number to which I am entitled. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know how that 
can be, unless there has been a mistake in the count. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. This is a question of some import- 


ance—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have no doubt the divi- 
sion has been equitably made. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. But the question is, How many copies 
are we entitled to? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Eighty-one, I believe, was 
the number stated on my notice. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. A gentleman near me says that he re- 
ceived a notice n 71 copies. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I may be mistaken in my 
recollection of the number named in my notice. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my friend from Kansas [Mr. BRODER- 
Mla not insist on his proposition to insert this amendment. 
He knows the vast work which our committee has bestowed on 
this bill, and I appeal to him as a colaborer in this great work 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition to 
defeat or hamper this bill. I believe it is a good one. It is one, 
I think, that has been desired; a majority of the members of the 
last Congress were really in its favor, and a majority, I believe, 
of the members of the present Co Ik, then, this amend- 
ment is going to weigh down the bill I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SMI of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
bill been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I have prepared an amendment to 
section 102, which I will send up to the desk and have read. It 
may be, after I have heard a statement from the gentleman from 
Tennessee, which I shall ask for, I may not desire to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 61, in line 8, strike out the proviso, down to and including the word 
“respectively,” in line 13. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Now, if the chairman of thecommit- 

tee will give me his attention for a moment. I offer that amend- 


Has the last section of the 
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ment not knowing exactly the meaning of the language of the 
section, whether as it stands, and the bill be adopted, it will 
prevent our having but one copy of any document bound. If 
that is the meaning of the section I desire to propose the amend- 
ment. If that is not the meaning there will be no occasion for 
the amendment. It seemed to me, however, from my 

of the bill that that was the meaning of it. 

The words I propona to strike out are those beginning in line 
8 with provided“ down to and including the word respect- 
ively ”in line 13: 

Provided, That each Senator and Representative shall be entitled to the 
binding in half morocco, or material no more expensive, of but one co) y ot 
each public document to which he may be entitled, an account of w a 
with each Senator and Representative, shall be kept by the Secretary an 
Clerk, respectively. 

It seemed to me that if the law is to be as it has been hereto- 
fore, and that public documents shall be bound in the ordinary 
binding as we have had them heretofore, this proviso should be 
stricken out. As I understand this section, if it is adopted, it 
will not permit us to have but one copy of any one document 
bound. such is the case, I do not believe it will meet with the 
approval of the members of this House, and to remedy that the 
amendment has been suggested. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In what respect does the 

entléman quote the law as it now stands?” He says he wants 
it to remain as itnow stands. How is it now? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois, I suppose the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ido know, but I wished 
to see if I understood the gentleman's idea correctly. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Well, take for instance the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Weare entitled to the binding, for our 
own use, of one copy. Then such of the daily RECORDS as are 
not sent out, but which remain to the credit of the members at 
the time of the close of Congress, are bound in the ordinary bind 
ing; and so with reference to a good many other documents. 

Ur. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand now the 
point of the gentleman. This, I will state to him, does not ap- 
ply to the RECORD at all. It does not change the e, 
except it provides that a member may have a document bound 
in material no more expensive than the ordinary binding, that 
is, half morocco. Each member is only entitled now to one copy, 
and this provides that he may change the binding so as to get it 
in binding not more expensive than that already provided by 


law. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Very well. I offered the amendment 
so as to get an explanation of this provision. With the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to state wherein this section 102 changes existing law as 
to the right of members to have documents bound? I ask him 
to state fully the changes, if any. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It makes no changes ex- 
cept to provide that a member may take binding not more 
expensive than that now provided by law. 

r. PICKLER. That is the only change? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all. 

F . The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
pan 103. All laws in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby re- 


Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question 
with reference to section 102, the same pormi that the gentleman 
from South Dakota referred to. I think I understood in the be- 

inning of the discussion of this bill from the chairman of the 

mmittee on Printing, that at present the law provides that 
each member may have one copy, in good binding, of all docu- 
ments printed during his term of service. Has he the same 
privilege under this bill? If not so, what is the difference? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. There is no difference. 
He has all of the privileges of binding that the other law con- 
veyed, and this gives him the same right of binding in other 
material not more expensive than that already provided by law. 

Mr. COFFEEN. ell, am I not correct in my memory that 
it. was explained in this bill during the discussion that it cuts 
off members from having two copies of public documents? As 
I understood the gentleman he said they get but one. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, the gentleman did not 
so understand me. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I do not refer to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, but to all documents. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. , 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. BAILEY having taken 

thechairasSpeaker protempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. 


PLATT, one of its clerks, announced thatthe Senate had passed 
with amendments joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing for the 
disposition of certain personal property and money now in the 
hands of a receiver of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, appointed by the supreme court of Utah. and authoriz- 
ing its application to the charitable purposes of said church; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


bar committee again resumed its session (Mr. DocKERY in the 
chair). 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The law gives each mem- 
ber of Congress one copy of every public document printed while 


he is in Congress, and this simply provides a method of binding. 


It does not cut down what you are allowed, and it does not in- 
crease it. You are allowed one copy, bound in any style to suit 
ourself, provided it is not more ex 598 than that now allowed 
y law, as this section provides. ow, the law gives you a sec- 
ond copy, unbound, if you want it; but whether you take the un- 
bound copy or not, they give you one bound copy of every pub- 
lication printed while you are in office. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Do I understand that this bill does not limit 
the number, as compared to the former law? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does limit it, unless a 
entleman desires the publications sent. If he wants every pub- 
ication, he can get it; but this law will not force him to take it 

when he does not wantit. That is the provision of this bill. 

Mr. COFFEEN. It appears that there is something incon- 
sistent in the bill, when compared with the explanation made 
in the beginning. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] will yield to me, I will call his attention to the 
matter that is in the mind of the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. CoFFEEN]. It is this: Does tbe bill, by the clause now 
under consideration, cut off those documents which we receive 
from the Clerk’s document room bound in sheepskin? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does not, unless a gen- 
tleman desires them not to come. If he wants them to come 
and says so, then he gets them, and one copy of each publication 
will be sent to him; but it will not be sent to him if he does not 
want it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Can he in addition to that get one copy 
bound in sheepskin? y = 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If a gentleman desires to 
have one pene copy bound, he can take it and have it bound 
in any kind of binding at a cost not to exceed the cost of half 
morocco. 

Mr. COFFEEN. In addition to the one bound copy that is 
sent to him? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In addition to that. 

Mr. COFFEEN. Can we do so under this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, we can. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. May I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if he will allow us to recur to section 53, for the pur- 
pose which I will state? The section as passed provides that the 
8 and electrotye plates be sold at the cost of the metal 
and making, and it further provides that the publications made 
by the Government shall not be copyrighted. The change I de- 
sire to make, in asking to recur to the section, is that the stereo- 
type and electrotype plates may be sold for the entire cost, and 

so that publishers be prevented from copyrighting the repro- 
ductions from the PS 0 stereotype parer, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. my friend will give me 
that amendment I will use my best endeavors to have it put on 
in the Senate or in Congress. I do not want to recur to the sec- 
tion, because there are other sections which gentlemen may wish 
to recur to, and that will involve us in interminable debate. I 
am in sympathy with the gentleman. I agree that his amend- 
1155 ought to be adopted, and I will try to have it put into the 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, now that we have concluded the 
debate upon this bill, that I desire to thank the House for its 
kindness and indulgence. I want to say that I have done the 
best I can in the framing of this printing bill, and I ask now that 
we have a vote upon it. 

There has been nothing added to the bill except two matters 
of temporary publication, while the bill in its main provisions 
deals with the permanent publications, which will continue to 
be made year after year. This bill systematizes the law, and 
puts it into good shape; as we think. The little temporary in- 
crease, if there be such, only applies to one session of Congress, 
while the great economiesin the bill will extend on and on, year 
after year. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Do J understand the gentleman to say 
that he approves of the suggestion I make? 
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1 3 of Tennessee. I approve of it most 
eartily. 

The motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DoCKERY, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 2650) 
to provide for the public printing and binding, and the distribu- 
tion of public documents, and had directed him to report the 
same to the House with sundry amendments, and with the recom- 
mendation that, as amended, the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri, chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reports that that committee had had under consideratign the bill 
(H. R. 2650) and have directed him to report the same with 
amendments. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous 8 on the bill and amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to its engross- 
ment, third reading, and final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any of the 
amendments? [Cries of No.“ 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, I desire to submita motion to re- 
commit with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. That will come a little later, and the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman. 

The question was taken; and the amendments reported by the 
Committee of the Whole were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
roading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

me, 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, I submit a motion 
to recommit with instructions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I move torecommit the pending bill with instructions to report the same 
with the following amendments: 

t. . all documents, reports, and publications of every 
kind printed at pubiic expense shall be sold as nearly as may be at actual 
cost of mate and printing, and prohibit both printing and free 
distribution of any documents, report, or publication of any kind printed at 
public expense, except the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and the reports and 
publications of the Agricultural Department: Provided, That not in such 

amendment shall in anywise affect the free prin for and free distribu- 
tion to State and Territorial libraries and designated depositories, the sev- 
eral Departments of Government and officers of the United States, including 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates requiring the same for public use, 
ofany public document, report, or publication authorized by law: And pro- 
vided further, That such amendment shall not affect any publication or dis- 
tribution authorized prior to the passage of this act. 
Second. Providing a single office for the storage and distribution of all 
documents, reports, and pa licationsof any kind, exceptthe CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, printed at public expense, 


Tn question was taken; and the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
3 Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that the bill 
be recommitted with instructions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
against that. 

The SPEAKER. A second motion to recommit can not be 


made. 

Mr. MERCER. [ simply desire to call attention to section 47. 
I desire to introduce, in line 5 of that section, the words Labor 
day” after Memorial day.“ I thought the gentleman would 
accept that. 8 

The question was taken on the of the bill; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

r. BELTZHOOVER. Division. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 71, noes 3. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BEL‘TZHOOVER] to act as tellers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 132, nays 8, 
not voting 213; as follows: 


YEAS—182. 

Adams, Blair, Clark, Mo. Dockery, 
Aldrich. Bower, N.C. Cobb, Ala. Doolittle, 

en, erick, Cobb, Mo. Edmunds, 
Arnold, Brookshire, Coffeen, Ellis, Oregon 
A $ an, Compton, 4 
Bailey. Bynum, Cooper, Ind. £rdman, 
Saker, Kans. abaniss, Cooper, Wis. Everett, 
Baker, N. H. Caminetti, Culberson, t 
Ba 0 annon, Curtis, Kans. Funston, 
Barnes, Caruth, Dayis, i 
Bell, Colo. Ca Dingley, Goldzier, 

a. Causey, Dinsmore, 


Gresham, Martin. Ind. Page, a munga 
ainer, McCreary, Ky. Paschal, Stone, 2 $ 
Hare, McCull Patterson. it, 
Harris, McDannold, Paynter, Sweet, 
Heard, McDearmon, Pendleton, Tex. Talbert, S. C. 
Hitt, McEttrick, Pendleton, W. Va. Tate, 
Holman, McKaig, Pickler, Terry, 
Houk, Ohio McLaurin, Ray, Tracey, 
Houk, Tenn. McMillin, Reyburn, Turner, 
Hunter, McNagny, Richards, Ohio Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Ikirt, Mc. 0 ichardson, Van Voorhis, a 
Jones, Meiklejohn, Robbins, Wadsworth, 
Kem, Mercer, Robinson, Pa. Warner, 
Kribbs, Meyer, Russell, Ga. Wenig om 
Kyle. Money, Ryan, Wead 
Loud, Montgomery, Sayers, Wheeler, Ala. 
Lucas, Morgan, Shaw, Williams, Miss, 
Lynch, Murray, Shell, Wilson, W. Va. 
Maddox, Neill, Sibley, _Woodard, 
Marsh, O'Neil, Mass. Smith, Woomer, 
Marshall, Outhwaite, Springer, Wright, Mass, 
NAYS-—38. 
Boen, Brickner, Kilgore, Wells, 
Bretz, Capehart, Pigott, Williams, III. 
NOT VOTING—213. 
Abbott, Dalzell, Hooker, N. Y. Powers, 
Aitken, Daniels, Hopkins, I Price, 
Alderson, Davey, Hopkins, Pa. Randall, 
Alexander, De Armond, Hudson, Rayner, 
Apsley, De Forest, Hulick, Reed, 
Babcock, Denson, Hull. Reilly, 
Bankhead, Dolliver, Hutcheson, Richardson, Mich. 
Bartholdt, Donovan, Johnson, Ind. Ritchie, 
Bartlett, Draper, Johnson, N. Dak. Robertson, La. 
Barwig, Dunn. Johnson, Ohio Rusk, 
Belden, Dunphy, oy, Russell, Conn. 
Bell, Tex. Durborow, Kiefer, Schermerhorn, 
Beltzhoover, Ellis, Ky. Lacey, Seranton, 
Berry, English, Lane, Settle, 
Bingham, Enloe, Lapham, Sherman, 
Black, II. Fellows, Latimer, Sickles, 
Bianchard, Fielder, Lawson, mpson, 
Bland tch, Layton, Sipe, 
Boatner, Fletcher, Lefever, 
Boutelle, Forman, Lester, Somers, 
Bowers, Cal. ; Lilly, 
Branch, Gardner, Linton, Stephenson, 
Brattan, i Lisl tevi 
Brawley, Geary, Livingston, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Geissenhainer, Lockwood, Stone, O. W. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gillet, N. V. Loudenslager, Stone, W. A. 
Brosius, Gillett, Mass. Magner, Storer, 
Brown, Goodnight, Maguire, Strong, 
Bunn, Grady, Mahon, Sw: 
Burnes, Graham, Mallory, Talbott, 
Burrows, Grosvenor, Marvin, N. Y. Tarsney, 
Cadmus, Grout, McAleer, Tawney, 
Caldwell, Hager, McCall, Taylor, Ind. 
Campbe) Haines, McCleary, Minn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, Hall, Minn, McDowell, Thomas, 
Chickering, Hall, Mo. McGann, Tucker, 
Childs, Hammond, McKeighan, 
Clancy, Harmer, Meredith, ler, 
Clarke, Ala. Harter, Milliken, 
Hartman, Moon, alker, 

888 ee 13 — 

well, augen, oses, aug 
8 Ha a Mutchler, + Wever, 
Coombs, Heiner, Newlands, Wheeler, Il. 
Cooper, Fla. Henderson, II. Northway, White, 
Cooper, Tex. Henderson, Iowa Oates, Whiting, 
Cornish, Henderson, N.C. O'Ferrall, Wilson, Ohio 
Cousins, Hendrix, O'Neill, Pa. Wilson, Wash. 
Covert, Hepburn, Payne, Wise, 

x, Hermann, Pearson, Wolverton, 

Crain, Hicks, Pence, 
Crawford, Hilborn, Perkins, 
8 Hines, 
Curtis,N. Hooker, Miss. Post, 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. TUCKER with Mr. HULL. 
Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. FUNK. 
Mr. BOATNER with Mr. LACEY. 
Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 
Mr. BUNN with Mr. POWERS. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WISE with Mr. WILSON of Ohio. 
Mr. DURBOROW with Mr. PERKINS. 
Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. STRONG. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. DE ARMOND with Mr. UPDEGRAFF, 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan with Mr. SHAW. 
Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
Mr. STEPHENS with Mr. RANDALL. 
Mr. LESTER with Mr. HILBORN. 
Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
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Mr. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. BROSIUS. 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. VAN VooRHIS of New York. 
Mr. FORMAN with Mr. CALDWELL 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Moses with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. Post. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR until further notice, 
except on silver. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota with Mr. FLETCHER, from September 
22 until October 15. 

For this day: . 

Mr. CapMuUs with Mr. HAGER. 
. CUMMINGS with Mr. STORER. 
. CRAIN with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
. REILLY with Mr. NORTHWAx. 
. FELLOWS with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 
. BERRY with Mr. WEVER. 
. HENDRIX with Mr. Moon. 
. SICKLES with Mr. DoOLLIVER. 
. STOCKDALE with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, my pair 
with Mr. SCHERMERHORN does not apply to this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my collars 
Har. SNODGRASS] is called home by reason of death in his fam- | 

ly. Lask to have him excused indefinitely. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 132; the noes 
8. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move that the House do 


now adjourn. 
ed to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 


The motion was 
3 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R.4201) to re te and suppress 
the production and emission of smoke from bituminous and 
to provide penalties for the violation thereof within the city of 
Washington—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4202) to settle and 
adjust the claims of any State for expenses incurred by it in de- 
fense of the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 4203) making conditional 
grants of lands and lakes tothe State of California, and counties 
and irrigation districts therein, for storage reservoirs for irri- 
gating, mining, manufacturing, or any industrial or other useful 
w —to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
so, a bill (H. R. 4204) to amend section 2335 of the Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 78) tendering the thanks of Congress to Capt. J. H. Gillis— 
to the ttee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following | 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COMPTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 4205) for the 
relief of Thomas Hynes—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 4206) for the relief of James 
A. Stewart on account of injuries received by him in the col- 
lapse of the Old Ford's Theater on the 9th of June, 1893—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 4207) for the relief of the heirs or 
ass. of Joshua Shaw—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS (by roueni A bill (H. R. 4208) for the 

relief of the estate of John C. Gillespie, deceased, late of Ham- 
ilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4209) for the 
relief lof the securities of John S. Bradford—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4210) for the relief of S. P. Martin—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 3 : 


PETITIONS, ETC. ; 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ARNOLD (by request): Papers to accompany House 


bill 4189, ting a pension to John Weimer, of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEN: Petition of citizens of Wright County, Minn., 
for free co: of silver and the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolutions by the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
urging upon Congress to abolish all special privileges and to re- 
peal all laws protecting and upholding trusts, combines, eto.— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition of 26 citizens of Meriden, Conn., 
protesting against the repeal of the Sherman act, and favoring 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver on the ratio of 16 to 1— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Naugatuck, Conn., protesting 
against the unconditional re of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law, and urging the restoration of silver to free and 
unlimited coinage, asit was before the e of the act of 1873— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Petition for the relief of Martha A. Holt 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP (by request): Memorial of the Democratic State 
Committee of California, relating to the Geary law—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, October 23, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.} 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, there is but a handful ot 
Senators here, evidently no quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gorman, Petter, Turpie, 
Bate, Irby, erkins, Vance, 
Carey, Kyle, tor, Vest, 
Cullom, m houp, Voorhees, 
Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, Wal 
Gallinger, by, Stockbridge, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Twenty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is no quorum present. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

After a little delay Mr. DOLPH, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. FRYE, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. WASHBURN, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, Mr. STEWART, Mr. MILLS, Mr. JONES of Nevada, Mr. 
LINDSAY, Mr. RANSOM, Mr. ROACH, Mr. POWER, and Mr. DA- 
vis entered the Chamber, and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The Senate resumes the consideration of House bill 
No.1, upon which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Several Senators wish to 
tine morning business, and I yield for that purpose. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Oregon, praying that an appropriation be made pro- 
viding for the publication of a pilot chart of the North Pacific 
Ouenn; which was referred to the Committeee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., composed of over 300 
ministers, and representing over 45,000 church members, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of Trades aud La- 
bor Union, of Detroit, Mich., preying zor the purchase of tele- 
graph lines by the United States, to be operated by the United 
States Post-Office Department; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Saginaw, Mich., praying that all public buildings be built by 
day's work, under the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of 75 ministers of the 
Northwest Swedish Conference of the Methodist Epi 
Church and a petition of the Ministers’ Association of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal 


present rou- 
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of the so-called Geary Chinese law; which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. $ 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., praying for the repeal of the Sree Perens clause of 
_ ed Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BATE presented resolutions aopean at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Knoxville, Tenn., indorsing person- 
ally the Senators from that State, but differing with them as to 
their course on the Sherman law,as heretofore expressed when 
the board asked for the prompt and unconditional repeal of that 
law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Hamblen County, 
Tenn., remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Council of Trades 
and Labor Union of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment 
of legislation enabling the Government to obtain control of the 
the telegraph system in connection with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 653) to open certain parts of the Fort 
Jupiter military reservation, in the State of Florida, to entry 
under the homestead laws, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 339) to authorize the Chattanooga Western 
Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Chattanooga, reported it with amendments. 

HEARINGS BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GORMAN. Lask unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee om Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the report will be received. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred a concurrent resolution of the House 
of Representatives to print 2,000 copies of the hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, to report it with amend- 
ments, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read and 
the amendments stated. 

The concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of esentatives (the Senate concurring), That the 


Public Printer be, andis hereby, authorized to print 2,000 copies of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Ways and Means, for the use of the House. í 

The amendments of the Committee on Printing were, in line 
4, before the word thousand,” to strike out two“ and insert 
“four *; in line 6, after the words Ways and Means,” to in- 
sert 2,000 copies,” and atthe end of the resolution to add and 
2,000 copies for the use of the Senate;” soas to make the concur- 
rent resolution read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Pub- 

Printer be, and is hereby, authorized to print 4,000 copies of the hg 
before the Committes on Ways and Means, 2,000 copies for the use of the 
House and 2,000 copies for the use of the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 1117) for the relief 
of William Loring Spencer; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1118) for the relief of Hannah A. 
Frisbie; which was vead twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1119) for the relief of James K. 
Bowman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 1120) to provide for the 
division of the eastern district of Michigan into the northern and 
southern divisions and for holding the circuit and district courts 
of the United States therein, and for other purposes; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. SHERM AN introduced a bill (S. 1121) granting a pension 
to Louis F. Folger; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 3 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1122) granting a pension to Isaac 
H. Greene; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 1123) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel F. Fowler, late of Company A, First 


Regiment United States Infantry; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the - 
mittee on Pensions. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 

eration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved ring d 
14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
nese the pending question being on the amendment p 
vy Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on 
Finance. 
* Mr. STEWART. My colleague yields to me that I may give 
notice of a modified amendment with regard to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Bimetallic Conference, which I ask to have read, printed, and 
laid on the table. I shall offer it to the bill at the proper time, 
and should like to make some remarks upon it. 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be Le by Mr. Stewart to the bill (H. R. i) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act dir the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, for 
other purposes.“ viz, add thereto the follow: section: 

“Sec.—. That the President of the United States be, and he * — 
authorized and directed to invite the several governments of the re 


of Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, and San to the 
United States in a conference to beheld in Washington, in the United States, 
within nine months from the Passage of this act, for the of ‘the 
adoption of a common silver coin to beissued by each government, the same ' 
to be a legal tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of 
all the American states represented in the conference;’ and whensuch com- 
mon coin shall have been agreed upon by the majority of the governments 
represented in such conference, and when the governments so invited and 
petal pron in such conference shall have opened their mints to the free 
and un ted coinage of the common silver coin so ngena npon by thecon- 
ference for the beneit of depositors of silver bullion, the United States will 
a open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of such common silver 
in. 


Cc 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate in continuation of 
the speech begun by him on the 14th instant. After having 
spoken for some time— 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I suggest the want of a quo- 


rum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The Senator from Nevada suggests the want of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Berry: 3 Lindsay, n, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Lodge. Sherman, 
Brice, George, McMillan, Shoup, 
Caffery, Gibson, Mand Smith, 
Call, Gordon, Murphy, Stewart, 
Camden, Gray, Pasco, Stockbridge, 

> Barris, Peffer, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Perkins, Vance, 
Davis, Hig 4 Voorhees, 
Dixon, Jones, Ark. Platt, Washburn, 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Proctor, White, La. 
Faulkner, yle, Pugh, 


Mr. ROACH. I was requested to announce that my colleague 
Mr. HANSBROUGH] has been called away from the city by atele- 
gram pert, rons illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. present. The Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada resumed his 5 and after having 
spoken in all over two hours and a half, he said: 

Mr. President, the room is very close and Iam somewhat tired. 
If Lean be allowed to go on at another time, as there are other 
1 who desire to speak now, I should like to yield the 

oor to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] or my colleague 
[Mr. STEWART]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for the New England coast; and 

A bill (H. R. 3713) to provide for the division of the eastern 
district of Michigan intothe northern and southern divisions 
and for holding the circuit and district courts of the United 
States therein, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BÍLL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the S er of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing 
for the disposition of certain personal pe tty and money now 
in the hands of a receiver of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints, appointed by the supreme court of Utah, andau- 
th its application to the charitable purposes of said church, 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


A quorum 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were read twice by their titles, and refer- 
red as indicated below: 

The bill (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of asteam 
revenue cutter for the New England coast—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 3713) to provide for the division of the eastern 
district of Michigan into the northern and southern divisions 
and for holding the circuit and district courts of the United 
States therein, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 

1 


ur 5 
5 r. STEWART. Before the Senator from Colorado com- 
mences, I suggest a call of the roll, as there is no quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevadasug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 

swered to their names: 
Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, Smith, 

Faulkner, McMillan, Stewart, 
Blac burn, Gallinger, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Bri George, artin, ller, 
Butler, Gibson, Murphy, est, 
Caffery, Gordon, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Perkins, Walthall, 
Camden, Gray, Platt, Washburn, 
Cameron, arris, h, te, 
Carey, Hawley, Wolcott. 
Coke, H Roach. 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Sherman, 

Shoup, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. PEFF subsequently said: I was present in the Cham- 
ber when my name was called, but being temporarily engaged I 
did not observe it. Lask that my name may be entered as among 
the Senators present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Kansas that his statement will go into the RECORD. 
The roll call has been completed and the Senate has proceeded 
to other business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Isup d that that rule applies merely where 
a ea-and-nay vote has n taken. I beg pardon. 

Mr. TELLERaddressed the Senate in continuation of the speech 
begun by him September 27. After having spoken two hours 
and a half, he yielded the floor. 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
an hour and a quarter, 

Mr. FAU ER. With the consent of the Senator from Ne- 
vada, I move that the Senate take a recess until half-past 10 to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at5o’clock p. m., Monday, Octo- 
ber 23) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 24, 1893, at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, October 23, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 
J. H. AND J. B. ABINGTON VS. THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the finding 
of the Court of Claims in the case of J. H. and J. B. Abington, 
administrators, vs. The United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE MORMON CHURCH. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 34) providing for the disposition of certain property and 
money now in the hands of a receiver of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, appointed by the supreme court of 
Utah, and authorizing its application to the charitable purposes 
of said church, with amendments of the Senate thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after thereof.“ insert: That is to say, for the payment of 
the debts for which said church is legally or equitably Hable, for the relief 
of the poor and distressed members of said church, for the education of the 
children of said members, and for the buil 


and repair of houses of wor- 
ship for the use of said Sharan, but in which the rightfulness of the practice 


of pol not be inculcated. 
Bagel line c. after “church,” insert as aforesaid.” 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. SAYERS. I hope, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will ex- 
plain the nature of the amendments. 

Mr. RAWLINS. The original joint resolution provided that 
this perzonal property should be restored, to be applied to the 
charitable purposes of the church generally. The Senate amend- 
ment simply provides that it shall be applied to certain chari- 
table purposes; that is to.say, the paymon of the debts for which 
the church is legally or equitably liable, the relief of poor and dis- 
tressed members, the education of the children of such members, 
and the building and repair of houses of worship, provided that 
the rightfulness of the practice of polygamy shall not be incul- 
cated In such places of worship. It does not change the substance 
of the original joint resolution as it passed the House, and there- 
fore I ask that it be concurred in. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The Senate amendment simply directs the 
distribution of this fund? 

Mr. RAWLINS. That is all. 

Mr. RAY. And the purposes enumerated in the amendment 
are the p 8 contemplated by the original joint resolution? 

Mr. RA S. Yes, sir. It conforms to the intention of 
those whose labor created the money and who gave it to the 
church to be dispensed under the direction of the leaders of the 
church for charitable purposes. The amendment specifies the 
purposes as I have recited them, and simply carries out the 
original intention. This property belongs to charity and was 
intended for the identical charitable purposes to which it is now 
proposed to be applied. The joint resolution carries into effect 
the intent of those who gave the money, while it does not per- 
mit it to be used for any unlawful purpose. The money is now 
being wasted in litigation. 

Mr. REED. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. RAWLINS. It was $237,000 a while ago. I do not know 
exactly what the amount is now. 

Mr REED. A deserving profession has got some of it, I sup- 
pose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WLINS. Yes, sir. I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolution. 

_ The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. RAWLINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate amendments to the joint resolution were concurred in, 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. COOPER of Texas, for the week, on accountof important 
business. : 

To Mr. CONN, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. PICKLER, for two weeks, on accountof urgent business. 

To Mr. MORSE, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. COFFEEN, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


VACANCY IN THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the appointment of 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] to fill a vacancy on 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
know whether the first thing in order is not the bill which came 
over from Saturday afternoon with the previous question ordered 
upon it? 

Phe SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HEARD. Task the gentleman from Tennessee to with- 
hold his demand for the regular order for a moment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Very well. 

Mr. HEARD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the bill which I send to the desk (H. R. 913) for the relief of 
Louis L. Williams. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HEARD. I can explain the object of this bill in two min- 
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utes. Mr. Williams was appointed by the Governor of Alaska | which are granted to the soldiers of every civilized nation on the 


to represent that Territory as a commissioner at the World's 
Fair. At the time he presented his voucher for payment there 
was some doubt as to whether Alaska would be entitled toarep- 
resentative receiving The money was withheld and the 
question was referred to the Attorney-General, who found that 
the Alaska commissioner was entitled tobe paid. He has not got 
his pay, and this simply authorizes the Treasury to pay him the 
money which the Attorney-General has found to be due him on 
that first voucher. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] for the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I am inclined to object to that, Mr. Speaker. 
This is the beginning of paying the expenses of the World's 
Fair. 

Mr. HEARD. This does not involve any extra expense atall. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is it, then? 

Mr. HEARD. I have explained, but I will explain again. 
This commissioner presented his youcher for payment, but at 
that time there was some doubt as to whether the commissioner 
from Alaska was entitled to be paid. 

The question was referred to the Attorney-General and his 
optuton. 1 clear in favor of the title of this party, but he has not 
been S 

Mr KILGORE. Why not pay him out of the fund already 
appropriated for such payments? 

Mr. HEARD. The Secretary of the Treasury finds that he 
hasno authority without the passage of this act to make payment. 

Mr. KILGORE. But there have been appropriations made. 

Mr. HEARD. But none, it seems, that covered this case. It 
is perfectly just. This gentleman has been kept out of the use 
of his money for two years. He certainly ought to be paid. 

Mr. K ORE. But if Alaska was entitled to 5 
and other persons have been paid, I can not understand why this 
provision is necessary to make payment in this case. It ought 
to be paid from the same fund. 

Mr. HEARD. Because, as I have stated, the Sey of the 
Treasury finds that there is no appropriation out of which to pay 
it without this enactment. ; 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I will object to it this morning any- 


how and look into it hereafter. I do not believe in beginning on i 


compensation for World’s Fair people at this time. 
BIDS FOR ANNUAL SUPPLIES FOR EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill for reference to the Joint Special Commission, 
with leave to report at any time. 

The SPE R. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4211) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 


There being no objection, the bill was read twice, and referred 
515 the Joint Special Commission, with leave to report at any 
time. 

SUSPENSION OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. WAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present read and consideration of a joint resolution which I 
send to the desk. ~ 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read subject to 
objection, 

he Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution amine the Commissioner of Pensions to furnish a copy 
of charges or information tending to defeat the granting or continuation 
of a pension already granted in certain cases. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That in cases where written charges or information have 
been or may hereafter be made by letter or otherwise, tending to defeat the 
granting of a pension, or to the continuation 1 rene EANO 
upon any grounds whatever which are deemed cient by the Pension Bu- 
reau to warrant an investigation, the Commissioner of Pensions shall in all 
such cases, before an investigation is made of such charges or information, 
furnish to the applicant or pda tae as the case may be, a copy of such 
charges or information, together with the name of the pon or persons 
NA the same; and such applicant or pensioner shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard respecting such Shargon or information; and that no 
charges or information tending to defeat the granting of or to the continua- 
tion of p pnmon already granted shall be considered unless in writing, 
and signed by the person or persons making them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I move its reference to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why should the gentleman do 
that? 

Mr WAUGH. I hope no gentleman will object to its consid- 
eration. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Itis legislation on a subject that ought 
to be considered by the committee. 

Mr. WAUGH. It asks the same privileges for our soldiers 


face of the globe. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
The committees were called, no reports being submitted. 
THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the present consideration 
of a resolution I send to the desk in behalf of the Committee on 
Elections. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on Elections 
be authorized to sit during the sessions of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I call for the regular order, 
which is the unfinished business coming over from Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the unfin- 
ished business. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2850) provi 
distribution of i nnn 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered on 
the passage of the bill; the yeas and nays were taken on Satur- 
any when no quorum voted, upon which the House adjourned. 

r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 

85 ce the vote ordering the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the 8 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. To that I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then I ask for the regu- 
lar order. 

The SPEAKER. The re r order is the question on the 
passage of the bill, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 164, nays 17, 
not voting 172; as follows: 


YEAS—164, 
Adams, Curtis, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. Ra; 
Alderson, Dalzell, ones, . 
Aldric Davey, Kem, Reyburn, 
Alexander, avis, Kiefer, Richards, Ohio 
Apsley, De Armond, Kribbs, Richardson, Tenn. 
Arnold, Denson, Kyle, Robbins, 
Avery, Dingley, Latimer, Robertson, La, 
Bailey, Dockery, Layton, Robinson, Pa. 
Baker, Kans. Draper, Livingston, Ryan, 
Baker, N. H. Edmunds, Loud, Sayers, 
Baldwin, Ellis, Oregon Lu Settle, 
Bankhead, Enloe, Maddox, Shell, 
Barnes, Epes, Marsh, Sibley, 
Barwig, Erd Marshall, Smith, 
Bell, Colo Everett, Martin, Ind. Sperry, 
Bell, Tex. Fithian, McCulloch, Springer, 
Black, Ga. Funston, McDannold, Stallings 
Boatner, an, cDearm: Steven 
nafs A Goldzier, McEttrick, Stockdale, 
Broderick, Gorman, McKaig, Stone, W. A. 
Brookshire, Grady, McKeighan, Stone, Ky. 
Brosius, Gresham, McLaurin, t, 
Brown, er, eMillin, Talbert, S. C. 
Bynum, Hall, Minn. 0 Talbott, Md 
Ca Hall, Mo. Meiklejohn, Tarsney, 
Caminetti, ond, ercer, te, 
Cannon, Cal Hare. Meredith, Terry, 
Caruth, Harris, Meyer, Tracey, 
Soas = r, meat RER hte, Ohio 
usey, augen, ontgomery, an Voor 
Clark, Mo. Hayes, organ, Wadsworth, 
Cobb, Al Heard, Murray, Warner, 
Cobb, Mo. Hitt, Neill, Weadoc 
Cockrell, Holman, Oates, Wheeler, Ala. 
Coffeen, Hop III. Outhwaite, Whi 7 
Coombs, Houk, Ohio 2, W. 
Cooper, Ind. Houk, enn. Patterson, Wilson, Wash. 
Cousins, Hudson, Paynter, Wilson, W. Va. 
Covert, Hunter, Pence, Woodard, 
Cr Hutcheson, Pendleton, 5 Woomer, 
Curtis, Kans. irt, Pendleton, W. Va. Wright, Mass, 
NAYS—17. 
A Capehart, Kilgore, Wells, 
Biand, Cogswell, Mallory, Williams, III. 
Boen, Culberson, Pigott, 
Bretz, Donovan, Ritchie, 
Brickner, English, Somers, 
NOT VOTING—172, 
Abbott, Blanchard. Burrows, 
Aitken, Boutelle, Cadmus, Cooper, Fla. 
en, Bower, N. C. Caldwell per. Tex. 
Babcock, Bowers, Cal. Campbell, Cooper, Wis. 
Bartholdt, Branch, Cannon, III. rnish, 
Bartlett, Brattan, Chickering, Cox, 
Belden, Breckinridge, Ark. Childs. Crawford, 
Beltzhoover, Breck ge, Ky. Clancy, Cummings, 
ing 85 an, Clarke, Ala. Daniels, 
Black, III. Bunn, kran, De Forest, 
Blair, Burnes, Compton, ore, 
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Hepburn, 1 Ky. Shaw, 
Doolittle, * oe s herman, 
8. ann, 
Dun 8 Hilborr, McNagny Simpson, 
Durborow, Hines, en, Sipe, 
Ellis, Ky. Hooker, Miss. Moon, Snodgrass, 
Fello Hooker, N. Y. Morse, Stephenso: 
Fielder, Hopkins, Moses, Stone, C. 
Fitch, Hulick, . Mutchler, Storer, 
Fie 7 Hull, Newlands, 5 
Johnson, N. Dak. 8 Swanson, 
Funk, Johnson, Ohio * i Sweet, 
Gardner, Joy. O'Neil, Mass. Tawney, 
Gear, Lacey, O'Neill, Pa. ‘Taylor, Ind. 
Geary, Lane, Paschal, Taylor, Tenn. 
Geissenhainer, Lapham, Payne, Thomas, 
Gillet, N. X. Lawson, Pearson, Tucker, 
Gillett, Mass. Lefever, Perkins, Turpin, 
Goodnight, Lester, Phillips, TANS 
G: Lily, Pickler, 5 
Grosvenor, Linton, ‘ost, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Hager, Lockwood Price, anger 
T, wood, ce, 5 
Haines, Loudenslager, Randall, Washington, 
Harmer, Lynch, 5 Waugh, 
Hart: x Reilly, Wever, 
Hatch, M 3 Richardson, Mich. Wheeler, Il. 
Heiner, Mahon, Rusk, White, 
Hend Marvin, N. Y. Wilson, Ohio 
Henderson, Iowa McAleer, Russell, Ga. Wise. 
Henderson, N.C. McCall. : Schermerhorn, Wolverton, 
Hendrix, McCleary, Minn. Scranton, Wright, Pa. 
So the bill was d. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. POST. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. NORTHWAY. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. Moses with Mr. HULICK. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. BROSIUS. : 

Mr. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. LESTER with Mr. HILBORN. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan with Mr. SHAw. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. DuRBOROW with Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WISE with Mr. WILSON of Ohio. 

Mr. BUNN with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 

. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. Hatou with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. HULL. : 

Mr. HENDRIX with Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR (except on silver 
question). 

For this day: 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. LACEY. 

Mr. PEARSON with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUMMINGS with Mr. STORER. N 

Mr. Capmus with Mr. HAGER. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. SICKLES with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 

Before the result of the vote was announced— 

Mr. BROSIUS. My pair with the gentlemanfrom Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] has been announced. Our arrangement was that we 
should be paired on all political questions. The bill just 
is not in any sense a political question. Therefore I have voted. 

Mr. HOPKINS of ois. Iam paired with the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], but have voted to makea 

uorum. 
si The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 

reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
* 


' gentleman to listen for a moment. 


n 


returned with an amendment, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested, the concurrent resolution of the House of 
Representatives for printing the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

REVENUE CUTTER FOR LAKE SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at fifteen minutes 
before 1 o'clock. There is pending in this hour a bill reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House 
bill No. 3297, providing for the construction of a steam revenue 
cutter for service on the Great Lakes, This bill is in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole toresume the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was d to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DOCKERY in the chair, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a 
steam revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes, 

Mr. SAYERS. I wish to inquire whether the amendment 
reported by the committee to this bill has been adopted? 

r. MALLORY. I do not know whether it has been or not. 
I would like to have that information from the 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The general debate is not yet closed. The 
amendment by thecommittee has not yet been voted on. 

Mr. MALLORY. Unless some gentleman wishes to address 
thecommittee—— 

Mr. Loup rose. 

Mr. MALLORY. Does the gentleman from California wish to 

on this question? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. MALLORY. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. LOUD. Five minutes. 

Mr. MALLORY. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LOUD. Isend to the desk a substitute which I desire to 


offerfor the pending bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Tr be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to have constructed a steam revenue cutter of the first class for 
service on the Great Lakes: That the cost of said construction 
shall not exceed the sum of $175,000. 

SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to have constructed a revenue cutter for service in the harbor of San 

State of California: Provided, That the cost of 


Francisco, 
shall not exceed the sum of 850,000. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to raise a point of or- 
der as to that substitute. R 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAYERS. The pointof orderisthat the substitute which 
has bsen offered proposes to add another bill, and to add to the 
bill the construction of another vessel. 

Mr. LOUD.” I would like to state that it is offered regularly, 


| in the form of a substitute, covering exactly the same subject, 


and only including in it another provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman propose to offer this 
as a substitute for the other bill, by striking out all after the en- 
acting clause and inserting this? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is in order. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair rules that substi- 
tute to be in order, I would like some explanation from the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Loup] as to the substitute. 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave the floor for that purpose, and I ask the 
I understand the committee 
have already reported substantially the same measure that I have 
proposed here as an amendment to this bill. There is a vessel 
eeded in the harbor of San Francisco quite as much as it is 
needed upon the Great Lakes, The vessel that is there now can 
not be sent outside of the bar for the purpose of placing officers 
on vessels, and it is safe to assert that every year there is smug- 
gled into the port of San Francisco, by reason of throwing opium 
overboard from vessels before they reach the harbor, more than 
$50,000 worth of opium. You must remember that San Francisco, 
by reason of its being the principal port of entry for opium, needs 
revenue vessels more than any other port in the United States, 
because opium is as valuable as silver, and the incentive for sore 7 
gling is greater than the incentive to smuggle any other artic 
that is brought into the United States. 

Now, I am free to confess to this House that I should not have 
endeavored to entangle this bill actors fete poe for the Great 
Lakes with this amendment if I not heard remarks uttered 
privately upon the floor, which do not appear in the RECORD of 
the debate, to the effect that gent emen ht consent to al- 
low the vessel to be built for the Great Lakes, but that they pro- 
posed to stop there. 

Now, of course, we have not as many votes on the Pacific coast 
as there are bordering upon the Great Lakes, and hence we can 
not command as much support here as the Great Lakes can; but 
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as this is a perfectly just measure, one that has been demanded 


for years, I can not see why House can not make one job of 
the two vessels and meet the demands of the service. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Chairman, Iam sorry that the gentle- 
man has thought proper to make an effort to incorporate this 
bill for the San Francisco boarding boat with the bill for this 
vessel for the Great Lakes. 

Mr. LOUD. I should not have done so if it bad not been for 
remarks which I heard made in this House, the purport of which 
I have stated. 

Mr. MALLORY. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 
substitute, because it simply complicates this matter, and may 
possibly result in the defeat of this measure for arevenue cutter 
on the lakes, which is a matter of great importance. 

Mr. LOUD. No greater than ours. 

Mr. MALLORY. There is no question whatever, I think, in 
the mind of any gentleman here, that it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be a new cutter on Lakes Michigan and Supe- 
rior. Thera is an immense line of coast there that is unguarded, 
and the vessel that is in service there now is ina condition that 
is absolutely unsafe. As between the two, between the necessity 
for the boarding boat for the harbor of San Francisco, and the 
necessity for this revenue cutter on the lakes, I think there is no 
comparison at all. I have on behalf of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported a measure recommending 
a boarding boat for San Francisco Harbor, atan expenditure not 
to exceed $50,000; and the committee are perfectly willing totake 
that up in its regular order and presentit to the House; and if 
the House thinks proper to pass that bill, let it go; but if itis 
tacked onto this bill, Ta am inclined to think it may embarrass its 

very much. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there 
no occasion to forestall the action of the committee in this 
matter. 3 

Mr. LOUD. Ido not think $50,000 will weigh this bill down, 

if this other vessel is really needed. If itisnotneeded, of course 


shoy will both fail. 

r. MALLORY. They may both be needed, but I think 
there is far more necessity for the cutter on the lakes than there 
is for the boarding boat for the San Francisco Harbor. 

Mr. LOUD. The cutter in San Francisco Harbor will saye 
more money-for this Government in one year than ten vessels 
on the Great Lakes will save in a hundred years. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall not dispute the gentleman on that, 
but I think there is a sentiment expressed in this House which 
shows a d tion to economize to an alarming degree 

Mr. LOUD. Let us begin with the lakes. 

Mr. MALLORY. And although there can be nothing said 
against the of the bill authorizing the construction of a 
cutter for the es, I think it is possible to say a good deal 
against the pee of a bill providing a boarding boat for San 
Francisco. I do not question the propriety of building such a 
boat. I have made a favorable report from the committee upon 
it myself; but-it seems to me that it ought to stand upon itsown 
merits. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Has there been a bill reported for it 
from ths committee? 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then iy ee it be incorpo- 
rated on this bill, if there has been a bill favorably reported from 
the committee and on the Calendar? 

Mr. MALLORY. Ido not see any reason why there should 
be, and for that reason I am opposed to the substitute. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I desire toask the gentleman a question. 
Is it not a fact, and did you not make a statement to that effect, 
that this revenue cutter on the Great Lakes is in such a condi- 
tion as to endanger the lives of the persons employed on it every 
time it goes out in stormy weather? 

Mr. MALLORY. That was the testimony given before our 
committee the last Congress. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman—— 
= Mr. MALLORY. Iyield three minutes tothe gentleman from 

exas. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the committee to reject 
the substitute. I am perfectly willing that the original bill 
shall go through as amended, but Ido not think that Congress 
will be warranted at this time in undertaking the construction 
of three new vessels for the Revenue-Cutter Service. I am will - 
ing to authorize the construction of a cutter to be used on the 
New. England coast and also for one on the Great Lakes. The 
are absolutely needed; but should we provide fora third vessel, 
it does seem to me that the committee will be going too far. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. There is just as much necessity for this 
vessel in San Francisco Harbor as there is for the other two. 
In San Francisco we collect from $10,000,000 to $13,000,000 a year 
in the custom-house, and this boat is absolutely required there. 


The reasons for it.are identically the same as those offered for 
that on the Great Lakes. The great age of the boat makes it 
necessary to have a new one. 

Mr. SAYERS. How old is the boat? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Eighteen years old 

Mr. SAYERS. That is not the o life of a boat. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. And it has been declared unfit for use by 
the officers—— 

Mr. PAT DES: The gentleman says that this boat is only 18 
years of age. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. And the boat never was intended for this 
service. It was a second-hand tugboat originally, and was not 
built for this purpose. s, 

Mr. SAYERS. Suppose it was, we have now vessels in the 
Navy that are over 40 yearsof age, and they are still doing ocean 
service. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. T have inves this matter, and am 
told by the officers of the boat that it is not fit to do the Govern- 
ment work. 

Mr.SAYERS. Where is the statement of the officers. Have 
o made any such statement to the House? 

r.CAMINETTI. Yes,sir. 

Mr. SAYERS: Where is it? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Oftentimes when schooners and vessels 
come into the harbor and the officers on this boat order them to 
stop, they can get away from this boarding boat, because it can 
not catch an ordinary sail boat; and there is a lot of smuggling 
going on in San Francisco Harbor. 

Mr.SAYERS. If gentlemen will not assistin reducing appro- 
priations they may just 2 a *‘ billion-dollar Congress. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I will joint he gentleman in reducing 1 
ropriations, but not at the expense of California all the time. It 
as been done that way all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, in response to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. OUTHWAITE]in regard to whether 
this boat on the Great Lakes, the Andy Johnson, is seaworthy 
or not, I wish to make a statement. The city of Milwaukee at the 
present time is constructing a tunnel under Lake Michigan, and 
the 8 is building a crib out one-half mile 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman is speaking of another vessel. 

Mr. SOMERS. Iamspeaking about the Andy Johnson, which 
is to be superseded by the new vessel on the Great Lakes. A 
storm came up while fourteen men were on thiscrib. This ves- 
sel, the Andy Johnson, which has been pronounced unseaworthy, 
was lying in Milwaukee Harbor and the officers were requested 
to go out to the relief of these fourteen men. They could not go 
out all the way to their relief, and thirteen lives were lost. 

The vessel did attempt to go out, but it was so unmanageable 
it could not approach near to the crib. It was generally con- 
ceded at the time that the vessel was unseaworthy. These 
thirteen men remained on that crib for hours in the storm and 
finally perished in full view of their friends and relatives upon 
the shore. If that vessel had been seaworthy and in good con- 
dition not one life would have been lost. I think this instance 
answers the question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman is now referring to the vessel 
on the lakes. I referred to the vessel at San Francisco. 

Mr. SOMERS. I am referring to the one in use on the lakes, 
And I will suggest that this boat, if constructed, will protect 
more coast than the whole seacoast of this country upon the 
West. It will protect Minnesota, it will protect msin, it 
will protect Illinois, it will protect Michigan, it will protect In- 
diana, it will protect Ohio, it will protect New York, it will pro- 
tect Pennsylvania, and it is an absolute necessity. T introduced 
this bill only at the instance and request of the Treasury De- 

artment. 
£ Mr. MALLORY. If there is nothing else to be said, Mr. 
Chairman, I will move that the committee rise and report the 
bill to the House. 

Mr. LOUD. One moment. This bill, which I have offeređas 
a substitute, was introđuced by my coll o, Judge MAGUIRE, of 
San Francisco. Iam not more specially interested in it than he 
is. He requests that it be withdrawn, and therefore, in compli- 
ance with that suggestion, I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee, which will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

After the word „lakes,“ in line 5, strike out “and for said purpose the 
sum of $175,000 be and the same is hereby 9 out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise 1 and insert,“ provided that the 
cost of said construction shall not exceed the sum of $175,000."" 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the committee rise and report 
1 bill as amended to the House, with the recommendation that 

t do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The committee accordingly rose, and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, 

Mr. DOCKERY, from the Committee of the Whole, reported 
that they had had under consideration a bill (H. R. 3297) provid- 
ing for the construction of a steam revenue cutter for service on 
the Great Lakes, and had directed him to report the same to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass with an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MALLORY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was d, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the committees to call 
up bills for consideration in what is known as the second morn- 
-ing hour. 
PUBLIC FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. MCRAE (when the Committee on Public Lands was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 119) to protect 
public forest reservations, which has already been partially con- 
sidered. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, has not this bill been 
considered in two morning hours under this rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. Is this a bill 
that has been up before? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir; I so stated. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then it is not in order to call it 
up now. 

ur. MCRAE. I submit that it is in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My understanding of the rule is 
that after the expiration of the second of these morning hours 
in whicha bill has been considered it goes on the Calendar as 
unfinished business, and does not come up again in this hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there may be some doubt 
about that question. The language of the rule is not, perhaps, 
exactly clear, but the Chair thinks from an examination of it 
that the intent and purpose of the rule was that where a bill was 
called up in this epic Topas and not disposed of it should re- 
tain the place upon the Calendar which it had before it was called 
up. The language of the rule is ‘‘of unfinished business,” but 
there is no such calendar as a calendar of unfinished business. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does it not lose its privilege of 
being called up in the morning hour? 

The SPEAKER. Why? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Because of the language of the 
rule. It seems to me that the intent, the spirit of the rule is 
that this mo: hour is to be devoted to privileged matters, 
and thatif a bill is not concluded in the second of these morning 
hours, then it goes over as unfinished business, and will not 
thereafter encumber the Calendar of the House for the morning 
hour, but that after the expiration of that hour the committee 
will have a right to call itup when itis in order, under the rules, 
for that committee to have a hearing. 

The SPEAKER. So far as that is concerned why can not the 
committee call up in the second morning hour a bill that is on 
the Calendar of unfinished business? There is no limitation in 
the rules to prevent that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the Chair that under such a construction as that 
one bill might be kept in this morning hour during a whole ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. How so? : 

Mr. DINGLEY. Every time that the committee was called 
it might call up that b I think the construction of the rule 
heretofore has been that, after a committee had called up a partic- 
ular bill and had occupied two morning hours in its consideration, 
that bill passed out of the number of those that might be con- 
sidered during the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. The C has been trying to find some such 
ruling, but has been unable to find it. 

Mr. DINGLEY, I refer to the practice. Ihave had bills my- 
self go through the two hours, and I never supposed that they 
could be called up in the morning hour. It seems to me 
that the object of the rule was to give matters of comparatively 

importance a chance to be considered in two of these morn- 
ing hours, but if they are to have longer than the two hours then, 
under that construction, they may be made to block every other 
business coming from the committee which calls them up. 

The SPEAKER. That would operate as a restraint on the 


committee to prevent them from calling upsuch a bill again. If 
they had gther business which they desired to have considered, 
naturally they would say, ‘‘ We will not call up that bill again 
because it will lose us our hour.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. But it seems to me that the practical effect 
would be to block all other business from that committee, so that 
the object of the adoption of the rule would be entirely defeated. 
I think the object of adopting that rule was to give an oppor- 
tunity for getting matters of comparatively slight importance 
through during this morning hour. And if a matter of such im- 

rtance was brought up that the House could not complete it 

uring the two hours, it passed out of the business to be consid- 
ered in the morning hour and took its place to be called up as 
ordinary unfinished business of the House. I had always sup- 
ed t to be the construction of the rule. I have never 
nown an instance ofa bill remainingin the morning hour after 
it had occupied its two hours. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be continued in the morning 
hour by the action of the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam aware of that. Butin that case if the 
bill first presented were 5 the majority of the com- 
mittee was especially anxious to keep before the House, they 
might do so and block business in which other members were in- 
terested. It seems to me that is not the intention of the rule. 

The SPEAKER, If the majority of the committee wish to 
3 that course, the Chair does not see how it could be ob- 
viuted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I merely call attention to the fatt thatithas - 
never been done heretofore. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman says it bas never been done 
heretofore.” That, the Chair submits, has nothing todo with the 
question of the right to pursue that course. If there is any deci- 
sion anywhere that this right does not exist, the Chair would be 
glad to know it. He has had the matter looked into by the Clerk 
and can not find any such decision. The only effect, if it were a 
matter stoutly resisted, if there were a number of gentlemen op- 

sed to it, would be that that committee would lose the hour, 

at would be the praciical effect of it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to say a word on the point of 
order, if it has not been decided. I wish to call the attention of 
the Chair to a clause in paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV: 

When any proposition shall have occupied two hours on this call it shall 
ee on the Calendar as unfinished business and be taken up in its 

That is to say, it shall be taken up in its order on the Calendar 
to which it belongs. If it belongs on the House Calendar, it will 
be considered when we proceed to business on the House Calen- 
dar; if on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole, it will be 
taken up when we consider business in the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

According to my recollection it has been the practice of the 
House ever since I have been a member, that when a bill of this 
kind has occupied the morning hour for two hours it then goes 
as unfinished business to the Calendar to which it belongs, and 
is to be considered when we proceed to business on that Calen- 
dar. I have no recollection of any case where a bill on this call 
has occupied the morning hour longer than two successive days. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it seems tome from 
the reading of the rule that the position taken by my colleague 
[Mr. SPRINGER] is absolutely correct. The object of this rule is. 
to give the committees during the morning hour certain privi- 
leges on certain bills which they desire to call up; but upon the 
expiration of the second morning hour a bill which has been un- 
der consideration two hours ceases to be under the control of the 
committee,and becomes the property of the House; it goes to the 
appropriate Calendar, and can not be called up until the Calen- 
dar to which it 8 is reached in regular order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It would then be in order as the first busi- 
ness on the Calendar. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes; it would then be in order as 
the first business, if it happened to be the first bill on the Calen- 
dar; it would not come up under the rule in regard to the morn- 
ing hour, but would be considered as the first business when the 
House proceeded to the consideration of that Calendar. As has 
been stated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and 
my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER], it has been the universal custom 
whena bill has received consideration in the morning hour for 
two hours, that it ceases from that time to have the privilege 
which belonged to it under this rule, and goes to the Calendar as 
unfinished business, 

The SPEAKER. Where does the gentleman find the rule 
which sustains him in that position? tis the question. The 
gentleman speaks of what has been the practice; but the Chair 
would like to know under what rule that practice has proceeded. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair to an incident which may help to enlighten this subject. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will very gladly hear the gen- | be reached in the way and at the time they would have been 


tleman. 

Mr. DALZELL. In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on 
the Pacific Railroads occupied two successive morning hours in 
the discussion of what was known as the Outhwaite bill. That 
was the only bill the committee had to present for consideration. 
But although the committee was subsequently called a number 
of times, Speaker Carlisle privately advised the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. OUTHWAITE]—there was no public ruling made 
on the subject—that he was not entitled to have that bill con- 
sidered again in the morning hour. I believe I am correct in 
my recollection that the rule in the Fiftieth Congress was in 
exactly the same terms as the rule under which we are now op- 
erating. The point was never made in the House and there was 
no public rung yet as I understand—and I think the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] will bear me out in the state- 
ment—that was the pon taken by Speaker Carlisle. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] is correct in his statement of the position taken at 
that time by the Speaker as to my right to bring up that bill 
again. The Aid peer informed me that under the rule the bill 
went to the Calendar as unfinished business, and could only be 
taken up when that business was reached. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let me say in addition, Mr. Speaker, that 
that was a case of peculiar hardship, for the reason that it was 
the only bill the committee had; and such arulingas the Speaker 
seems inclined to make now would have been certainly permissi- 
ble in that case if permissible at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had not heard of the ruling to 
which the gentleman refers. 

The only object the Speaker has in such cases is to make such 
construction of the rule as to carry out what he understands to 
ba its scope and purpose. Until now it never occurred to the 
Chair that by reason of having called up a bill in the morning 
hour you gained thereby for such measure any priority. The 
suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania Mir. DALZELL] 
as to the judgment of the Speaker in the Fiftieth Congress 
would give to a bill of this character a status on the Calendar of 
unfinished business. The present occupant of the Chair never 
thought that the rule was designed to do that. 

Of course, if that is the effect of the rule, the calling up of a 
bill, even if it be not passed in the morning hour, gives ita 
superior status. Because under the rules of the House at any 
time after the second mor hour it is in order to proceed to 
the consideration of the unfinished business. So that, the Chair 
repeats, the calling up of a bill under this rule and the consid- 
eration for two hours gives it 8 of right to consideration, 
which the present occupant of the Chair did not suppose was the 
intent of the rule. The Chair was rather inclined to the opinion 
that when a bill was so called up and failed to be disposed of in 
the two hours, it remained in i respects just as before it was 
called Y 4 

Mr. McMILLIN. And I think they have always been treated 
that way. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). Not thereby obtaining’ any 
priority*over other measures as the unfinished business. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the Chair will pardon me for a moment, 
I think the Chair is right. 

I am inclined to think, also, that the tendency of opinion in 
the Speakers of the House has been toward limiting the rights 
on a bill to two hours. If there has been no ruling upon the 
subject, but following the tendency of presiding officers of the 
House, there has been a general sentiment against taking them 
up the third time. Then I think, Mr. Speaker, that even if 
there were no rulings on the subject, if there had been no indi- 
cation by any presiding officer of his opinion on the question, the 
very nature of the rule would indicate that it should take this 
course. 

Now, what is the object of this proceeding in the morning 
hour? Why was the rule in question established? It was for 
the pu of allowing the consideration of many measures to 
which there would be no serious opposition, which could be dis- 
posed of within the half hour or the hour or the two hours which 
the rule gave. It was believied by the adoption of such a rule 
that many meritorious bills could be disposed of where there 
was no serious opposition to them in that manner, and thereby 
ce the Calendars, which were crowded with more important 


It was thought no questionable measures could be crowded 
through in this hour,and yet many small and meritorious meas- 
ures of local importance could receive consideration. 

In order to show that that was the intention of the House, the 
rule provided also that only two hours should pertain toany one 
measure, and after that it has been the rule, as indicated by the 
Chair, that such measures take their place on the Calendar, to 


reached if not taken up in this mannor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is correct. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, that being the object, the purpose of 
the rule would be defeated if we can bring in a strongly con- 
tested measure on which there is a great difference of opinion, 
which will require hours or even nays to consider, after Ravine 
devoted two hours to it under the rule, and recur to it, bringing 
it in again and again and again, and defeat the other noncon- 
tested matters which it was the object of the rule to reach. If 
it had been the object of the rule to give more than two hours 
toone measure, it could have been provided. The consideration 
would notin that case have been limited to two hours. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the proper ruling would be, 
first, that the bill, if undisposed of, goes back to its original 
place on the Calendar where it belongs; secondly, that it is not 
subject to be called up again, because it has proven itself to be 
not one of the noncontested matters that it was the intention of 
the rule to get rid of in a short time; and, thirdly, thatit has no 
advantage of Calendar or place, because it has once been consid- 
ered. Of the correctnessof this I have no doubt. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the Chair will pardon me I will suggest, 
as this matter is so important, it seems to me, with reference to 
the conduct of the business of the House, that the Chair with- 
Sanya decision until he may consider the matter more at 

ength. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is perfectly willing to do so. 
The only object of course is to make the proper ruling. 

Mr. MR I see no necessity for this course, but I have 
no objection, with the understanding that the committee is not 
to lose the hour for to-day—that we start on the day the deci- 
wt is made as if the bill was firstcalled on that day. 

r. DINGLEY. Of course you will not lose your hour. 

Mr. MCRAE, Mr. Speaker, before the matter goes over I 
want to say a word. It will be observed that those who have 
objected to this bill being called again are members of com- 
mittees that have the privilege of reporting atanytime. They 
have shown no precedent for the arbitrary, unreasonable con- 
struction they contend for. Follow their argument to its legiti- 
mate conclusion and you deny a large majority of the committees 
of this House the poor privilege of having their business con- 
sidered during the morning hour unless something new is fur- 
nished on every call. This is the hour for committee business, 
and nothing not authorized by the committees can be brought 
up. The rule declares that each committee on being called 
Sheng" have the right to call up any bill reported by it on a pre- 
vious day. 

This bill was reported by the committee on a previous day, and 
I have been authorized to call it up for consideration. It is the 
only bill now on the Calendar reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands. To deny it consideration is to defeat what ap- 
pears to me to be the p provision of the rule. The rule pro- 
vides that, When any proposition shall have occupied two hours 
on this call it shall thereafter remain on the endar as un- 
finished business and be taken up in its order.” To my mind it 
is perfectly clear that the two-hours limitation applies to each 

and does not prevent the 3 from being called up 
again if the committee should be reached on another call by the 
Speaker. Mark the words this call,” and the words be taken 
up in its order.” 

As the Speaker has correctly stated, the question of whether 
one bill shall be called more than once is for the committee in 
charge to determine, and the responsibility of making the call 
is with the committee. If the contention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] that this bill is hereafter to be 
considered as unfinished business is correct, then I have no ob- 
jection to withdrawing the bill, for then it could be reached as 
unfinished business, but I do object to a construction of the rules 
which will prevent consideration in the morning hour when the 
committee E called and not allow it to be treated as unfinished 
business. There is no reason or fairness in such aconstruction. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will then withhold the decision 
for the present. 

Mr. MCRAE. That is satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the morning hour 
for to-day will be considered as pending, unless some other com- 
mittee desires the floor. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Monday next, the 23d instant, immediately after the seo 
ond morning hour, the House shall proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
139, A bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” and the consideration thereof shall be continued after the 
second morning hour each legislative day thereafter until said bill shall 
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have been fully disposed of; said bill to be first considered in Committee of | number of amendments, taking out of the bill all of its most 


the Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The order provides for the consideration 
of this bill in Committee of the le. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when the order 
was made, and it seems to me it is far preferable to consider the 
bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole; but that ques- 
tion was adjudged and passed upon by the House. The reason 
why I say that is not for the purpose of getting any advan 
by which I can move the previous question to cut off anybody 
from offering any legitimate amendment, or for the purpose of 
preventing necessary debate; but it might be to some- 
what facilitate the preceedings. My p so far as I am able 
to show it, is to be very liberal, to allow all gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity of offering amendments and e their views upon 
the bill, or any paragraph thereof. ask unanimous consent 
that the yn changed so that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
asks unanimous consent to alter the order made ting the 
consideration of this bill, so that it may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, instead of in the Committee 
of the Whole itself. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I feel constrained to object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. OATES. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House ly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniformsystemof bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, with Mr. OUTHWAITE in, the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OATES] that inasmuch as this bill is 
to be read by sections in the Committee of the Whole at a later 
stage, we might waive the reading of it now and let the debate 

roceed. I will state in addition to that that the gentleman 
feos Pennsylvania, Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, desires to leave the 
city this evening for his home, and would like to address the 
House before he leaves. By waiving the reading of the bill now 
we might accommodate him, perhaps, as well as the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Texas|Mr.CULBER- 
SON] asks unanimous consent to waive the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection. 

Mr. OATES. no one wishes to hear it read, I have no ob- 


tion. 
oat GULBERSON. It will be read in Committee of the Whole 
anyway, later. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 


first reading of the bill will be di nsed with. 
Mr. OATES: Mr. Chairman, the first question which con- 


fronts us is whether there shall be any act of bankruptcy passed. 
Touching that question, the consideration to which the atten- 
tion of gentlemen is invited, is as to the condition of the coun- 
try. Itseems to me that if ever there was a time—unless it be 
just after the close of a war which has put everything finan- 
cially out of joint—which required or rendered necessary a bank- 
ruptey law, that this is that time. We have had so much finan- 
cial trouble of recent years that the statistics show an increased 
number of failures in business of all kinds. I think every con- 
sideration that we can fairly indulge goes to show the necessity 
for the enactment of a bankruptcy law, provided that law is one 
of perfect fairness to all parties. In order that it might be such, 
I, with my associates upon the Committee on the Judiciary, la- 
bored in the last Congress, and I may say in the Congress pre- 
ceding, upon the bill which constitutes the basis of the present 
one, which bill was known as the Torrey bill. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the bill was reported to the House 
ina shape in which I could not support it. I stated briefly then 
my objections to it. These objections were several, the princi- 
pe of which was that it created additional officers and provided 

or the payment of their salaries out of the Treasury. Another 
objection was that the clauses with reference to involuntary 
bankruptey were too stringent. f 

The bill then passed the House, but it failed to the Sen- 
ate. During the last Congress the Committee on the Judiciary 
were carefully considered this bill, first by the subcommittee of 
which I wasa member; and I think we spent our s fore- 
noons for two months in the consideration of it and the ex- 


amination of authorities touching every proposition concerned, 
where there was any room for doubt. 
We finally reported the bill back to the full committee with a 


drastic features, and coming as nearly as possible to making it 
what we deemed a fit measure to rema rmanently upon our 
statute books if enacted into law. Then the full committee con- 
sidered the bill for three months. They adopted most of the 
amendmentsrecommended by thesubcommittee, originated other 
amendments to the bill which were adopted, and finally 

upon a complete change so as to embody in chapters, in the most 
convenient form, the subjects relative to the cipal thing in 
that chapter, somewhat in the order in which commentaries 
upon different branches of the law are written. That was done, 
and the whole ground covered by the substitute reported to the 


House. . 
The Committee on the Judic was not unanimously in favor 
of the bill. A minority presen minority views; and I must 


say that those views were very ably written, and some of the 
criticisms upon the bill, N due consideration, IL deem to be 
just. I, in consultation with other friends of the measure, pre- 
pared amendments so as to completely meet four of the objec- 
tions set forth by the minority of the committee. Two other 
amendments were also originated, to make the bill more per- 
fect, and put in the present bill, which I had the honor to intro- 
duce at the beginning of this session, and embodies the amend- 
ment which I intended to offer if the bill had been considered 
by the last House. So that, as it now stands, at least four of 
the most pointed objections made by the minority are cured 
by provisions now in the bill. 

I believe I can say most conscientiously that, as a general prop- 
osition, I have saan, ome oppasse to bankruptcy legislation; 
but on careful examination, within the last two or years, I 
have so far modified my former as to believe that a law 
properly, carefully considered, for the preservation of the rights 
of parties interested and to prevent the squandering of estate, 
frauds, and such unconscionable fee-gathering as we learn was 

racticed under the old law, lam now in favor of bankruptcy leg- 


tion. 
I was a lawyer in full practice when the law of 1867 was ad- 
ministered. I was of counsel on different sides of causes in the 


court presided over by Judge Dick Busteed, of New York, and 
those whom he saw proper to appoint. So I had a fair opportu- 
nity of seeing the wildest speculation on the assets of estates of 
bankrupts that ever was trated in any court of the world, 
and I therefore know what abuses could be imposed upon parties 
interested under the last bankrupt law. I say that I would not 
vote for such an act as that under any circumstances. Being 
aware of those abuses and of the wrongs done to a great extent, 
I have labored most assiduously to avoid all of them in this bill, 
and to limit and put such res ms upon the officers in respect 
to their fees and compensation, that there can not be any wrongs 
done without endangering themselves with imprisonment and 
punishment. 

Now, the para | features of the bill are the causes or grounds 
of involunta: tcy and that clause of the bill. Anunder- 
standing of these and the proper distinction between voluntary 
and inyoluntary bankruptcy is necessary for one to see the jus- 
tice of the measure. Weareall more or less in sympathy with poor 
debtors; much more in sympathy with them than we are with 
thecreditor class. We have, too, something of the popular idea 
that if a man voluntarily goes into bankruptcy that dishonor 
hitches on to him, and that it applies to him a stigma or an 
odium; but such is not the fact. Some of those who have never 
been much accustomed to this legislation, who have never exam- 
ined the foundations upon which it rests, may indulge such an 
opinion; but when well informed no one can k for a moment 

t there is any dishonor whatever, either in a man becoming 
a es bankrupt or being forced into bankruptcy, except in 
one view. 

There are two grounds upon which a man could be forced into 
bankruptcy by which odium and dishonor would attach to him. 
The first is utter insolvency, which of itself does not reflect dis- 
honorably upon anyone, but only shows misfortune; secondly, if 
there is fraud and a man is put into 3 upon that ground 
he would justly be considered as odious to the extent of his fraud - 
ulent act. So he would be if sued onsame unds in any court. 

Is it dishonorable for a poor debtor, who has lived the life of 
an honest man, and has simply been unfortunate in his under- 
takings, or who has been overburdened with the debts resting 
upon him to such an extent that he is unable to pay his debts 
shall a man who is thus unfortunate, gotten into debt to an ex- 
tent that he can not pay, be kept in that attitude all the days of 
his life, reef a laborer to pay interest upon the demands 
against him or to live on the small amount of his exemptions un- 
der the State laws? Is there not humanity enough in the whole 
country to be willing to enact a statute that allow him, as 
this does, to reserve for his use all which the laws of the State 
or Territory give him as exempt from execution and make a 
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surrender of whatever he 
creditors? 

Is there any creditor so hard hearted that he would hold that 
poor man down to labor for him to pay perhaps a very small por- 
tion of the debt, perhaps only the interest upon it, and thus destroy 
his future prospects? Would not dis e creditor be 

ing to allow him to make a surren of his property if it 
only paid 10 cents on the dollar of his indebtedness, and leave 
him free to get out into the world and undertake to rebuild his 
shattered fortunes? 

I can not think that anyone who will consider the question 
can oppose voluntary bankruptcy. Yet there are some members 
is floor who are conscientiously opposed to the enact- 


may have over for the benefit of his 


matter. I say it is more consistent to oppose any bankruptcy 
legislation than to take that position. Before passing . 

point let me remark that in advocating this bill I am simply dis- 
charging aduty. I feel no personal interest in it, except in the 
interest of honesty, fair dealing, and general prosperity. I 
want to present the measure ga and am in favor of its pas- 
sage because I believe that it will be of benefit to the people 


y- 
ait the careful attention of all of you to its various pro- 
visions, and if, having considered them, you think the billshould 
not pass and vote it down, I am content, having done my duty. 
To those who think that there should be no bankruptcy law I 
will say, you may save a great deal of trouble, if you believe the 
majority of the House with you, by moving, at the end of 
the general debate, to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. 
In that way you can get a test vote, showing whether this House 
wants to enact any bankruptcy legislation, and I have no objec- 
tion in the world to any tleman making that motion. If any- 
one thinks there is a sufficient number of members here to carry 
a motion like that I shall be glad to have the question tested at 
that time, because in the absence of such a motion we will, of 
course, go on to consider the bill in detail. 

The bill will be read by sections and hs for amend- 
ment and discussion, and then when we reach the second chap- 
ter we shall reach the question whether we desire to have any 
involuntary bankruptcy. Upon that I do not hesitate to say 
that there is the greatest difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the judiciary. 

There is also another difference. There may be some here 
who do not care for any involuntary clause at all, would really 

refer not to have it in the bill. There are others who want to 
it and restrict the causes of involuntary bankruptcy set forth 
in the bill to those which would warrant an attachment for debt. 
My view of that question is simply this. There is no more dis- 
honor about à man’s being sued in a court of bankruptcy than 
there is about being sued in any other court. The Constitution 
of the United States authorizes Congress to pass a bankruptcy 
law, and when the law is passed it is to be in ths interest of 
honesty, morality, and humanity. 

What was the object of the framers of the Constitution? Itis 
very strongly set forth by one of the best commentators that has 
ever written on the Constitution of the United States. Mr. 
Justice Story says: 

To the giory of Christianity let it be said that the law of cession was in- 


troduced by the Christian emperors of Rome, whereby if a debtor ceded or 
roperty to his creditors he was secured from being 


R 


olence. 
That distinguished jurist also says that— 


The general objects of all bankrupt and insolvent laws are, on one hand, 
to secure to itors an ly! acre of the Peay betes the debtor's 
tanto to the discharge of the ebts whenever the are unable to 
charge the whole amount; and, on the other hand, to relieve unfortunate 
and honest debtors from perpetual bondage to their creditors, either Mm the 
shape of unlimited imprisonment to coerce payment of their debts or of an 
absolute right to appropriate and monopolize all their future 

The latter course obviously destroys all encouragement to industry and 
enterprise on the part of the unfortunate debtor, by taking from him all the 
Just rewards of labor, and leaving him a miserable pittance dependent upon 
the bounty or forbearance of his creditors. The former is, if possible, more 
harsh, severe. and indefensible. It makes poverty and misfortune, in them- 
selves sufficiently heavy burdens, the subject or the occasion of penalties 
and punishments. Imp: ent, as a civil remedy, admits of no defense, 
except as itis used to coerce fraudulent debtors to yield up their present 
property to their creditors, in discharge of their engagements. 

But when the debtors have no property, or have yielded up the whole to 
their creditors, to allow the latter at their mere pleasure to imprison them, 
is a refinement in cruelty, and an indulgence of private passions, which 
could find 2 in an enlightened despotism; and are utterly at 
War with all the rights and duties of government. Such a system ofleg- 
islation is as unjust as it is unfeeling. It is incompatible with the first pre- 
cepts of Christianity: and isa living h to the nations of Christendom, 
them back to the worst ages o 


carry: paganism. 
One of the first duties of legisiation, while it provides amply for the sacred 
obligation of contracts, and the remedies to enforce them, is, 


passu, to relieve the unfortunate and meritorious debtor from a slavery of 


gainst political o 
sions more intolerabie and more antag 


Be it said to the praise of humanity and its prontos that im- 
eee e for debt has been abolished in civilized coun- 
tries. 

There is another distinction that I wish to draw just here be- 
tween the two kinds of bankruptcy, the voluntary and the invol- 
untary. The voluntary bankrupt’s application can not be con- 
troverted. He files his petition for bankruptcy and swears to 
it, and he is adjudged a bankrupt and no one can controvert it. 
There can be no controversy about it. He alleges that he is un- 
able to pay his debts, that he hasnot enough property over and 
above his legal exemptions to pay them. He files his petition 
and gets the benefit of the act. He is adjudged a bankrupt and 
receives the benefits of the law. A man is appointed by the 
creditors to take charge of what he surrenders, to administer it 
and pay it out upon debts of the same class pro tanto. 

On the other hand the creditor is restricted to a few cases in 
which he may ask for his debtor to be adjudged a bankrupt. In 
this bill ten grounds are specified, which I will not take time to 
consider now. The property of the bankrupt, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, can not be seized. It remains in his hands 
unless the petitioners to put him into bankruptcy make affidavit 
that He is likely to dispose of it wrongfully and put it out of 
their reach, and give bond to answer for the property and also 
to answer in damages. 

Therefore a proceeding to declare a man a bankrupt is in the 
nature of any other suit. You can not interfere with his 
session without making this affidavit and giving this bond. He 
can go into the courts and defend against the alleged ground of 

ptcy. Under the provisions of the bill he has a right to 
ask for a jury to pass upon the grounds and the proofs submit- 
ted. If the allegation is that he has been guilty of a fraud, or 
if he has failed to pay his debts and he be utterly insolvent, as is 
provided for in one or two cases in the bill, or if he be not in- 
solvent, if he has not committed any fraud upon his creditors, he 
hasa right ee and controvert the petition of the creditors, 
and unless the gations are fully proven the same will be dis- 
missed at their cost. ‘ 

The onus of proof would be upon the petitioners. The debtor 
has only to defend. And do you tell me that any tless man 
would be convicted, would be adjudged a bankrupt? If guiltless 
he would not be so adjudged; he would not be hurt by the suit 
any more than a man is liable to be annoged or hurt by being re- 
q to defend any suit which may be brought against him ın 
a courtof law or equity. 

Now, while humunity appeals to us in the present distressed 
condition of our country to pass a law which will allow r 
debtors who have acted honestly to surrender what they have 
over and above exemptions and be finally discharged from their 
liabilities and allowed to embark anew in the enterprises of life— 
on the other hand are we to such a law on this subject as 
would leave out of sight and consideration all the creditors? 
Why: gentlemen, there is never in any case a debtor without a 
creditor, nor a creditor without a debtor; the two classes are 
equal. While one man may owe many debts, may be a debtor 
many times, he 1 many others. But debtors and 
creditors 3 Ste Sink all 15 hres requires gel 

ou pass any bankruptcy law a t should be one giving 
eee to both classes. $ 1 

This bill does not require, as did the old law, that the debtor 
shall owe 8300, or any other ified sum, before he can avail 
himself of the benefits of the law. Whenever he owes any sum 
more than he can pay he may voluntarily go into bankruptcy. 
But in order that a debtor may be put into bankruptcy involun- 
tarily he must owe at least $500 to the creditors who proceed 
against him; and no one om or oppressive creditor can put 
a debtor into bankruptcy; there must be at least three creditors 
codperating, unless the total number of those to whom he is in- 
debted be less than twelve. And the amount of the indebted- 
ness must be at least 8500. Besides, he must be guilty, as I be- 
fore remarked, of some fraud which the creditors are req 
affirmatively to show, or he must have failed to pay his com- 
mercial paper and be insolvent, or have commit some other 
ground of bankruptcy. 

I call attention to the fact that creditors on o 
not force the debtor into bankruptcy at all. The indebtedness 
must consist of liquidated demands amounting to $500 or more, 
otherwise the creditors can not force him into bankruptcy; tay 
are not eligible to file a petition under this bill. If such a peti- 
tion be filed it mustshow not only that thedebtor has failed to pay 
his paper for thirty days after it has fallen due, but that he 


n accounts can 
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alsoinsolvent. One of the reasons why I voted against the bill in 
the Fifty-first Congress was that it made a failure to pay com- 
mercial paper for thirty days a cause of bankruptcy. 

This bill does not permit that unless the debtor is also insolv- 
ent. And the term insolvent“ is defined in the first section of 
the bill, know as ‘‘the dictionary clause.” According to that 
definition a debtor is insolvent when he has not property enough 
at a fair valuation to pay his debts. The reason for that provi- 
sion is this: If a man has enough property subjectto execution 
to pay his debts, his creditor can proceed in the courts of the 
State or the United States, as the case may be, to collect his 
money according to the regular course of law. The ground 
noi ope by this bill for putting a debtor into bankruptcy is 
that he has not paid hisdebts when dueand has notenough prop- 
erty when converted into cash to pay his debts in full; in such 
cases, he being insolvent, the object of the bill is an equitable dis- 
tribution of the property among his creditors. 

Now, in all the contingencies contemplated by the bill the 
ai poner would be bound to prove the facts N and 

they do not furnish proof to the satisfaction of the judge or 


the jury, as the defendant may choose, he can not be forced into 


kruptey. 

We want a bankruptcy law for its uniformity and justice? 
Gentlemen know that the grounds for attachment in the differ- 
ent States vary; the laws of different States vary with reference 
to the collection of debts. This bill is intended not as a machine 
for the speedy collection of debts, but as an instrumentality on 
the one hand to relieve poor debtors from the burdens that would 
otherwise weigh them 
creditors the means of reaching the propert 
making an equitable distribution among honest. creditors, in 
cases where the debtor is a rascal and is undertaking to conceal 
his property so that it may escape liability for his debts, or where 
the debtor is in fact insolvent. 

Now, let me state that there are some sections of this bill 
which g ntlemen reading them alone may think should be 
amended. Gentlemen may think those provisions do not cover 
the case, and may be disposed to offer amendments. But let 
me say that if they will read the whole bill carefully, they will 
be troubled to find any clause requiring any amendment unless it 
is a departure from the principles of the bill. The objects and 
purposes of the bill I have endeavored to explain; and I think 
an examination of the measure will sustain the statements I have 


made. ; 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iunderstand the gentleman to say that his 
objection to the bill which was considered in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress—or rather one of his objections—was that it did not define 

„ and he states that there is such a definition in 
this bill. 

Mr.OATES. The genteman did not catch my meaning ac- 
curately. That was one objection I had to the measure; but I 
stated as another objection the provision of that bill making it 
a ground of bankruptcy if a debtor, although solvent, failed for 
thirty days to meet his commercial paper. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, I understand; that is one of the unds 
of the gentleman’s objection. Now, the definition of ‘‘insolv- 
ency” as given in this bill departs, as I understand, from the 
definition heretofore given by the courts which have put a judi- 
cial construction upon that term; does it not? 

Mr.OATES. Ithink itis a departure, but it is more favora- 
ble than that given by the courts. The bill says ‘‘insolvent” 
as applied to a person shall mean that his property is not suffi- 
cient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay his debts. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, the definition you give of a bankrupt 
is a man who is not able to pay his debts, or rather whose prop: 
pap, eg not sufficient on a fair valuation to pay his debts. That 
is the definition given in the bill, and that, I think, is more fa- 
vorable than that given by the courts heretofore. Now, the 

uestion is, who is to determine the question of the value? That 
the difficulty that will arise; and I would like to hear the gen- 
tleman on that, and other features of the bill which have given 


own; and on the other hand to furnish 
of the debtor and 


me very much trouble heretofore. 
Mr. OATES. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is no difficulty 
about that point. If a petition be filed to have one adjudged a 


bankrupt, on the ground of his insolvency and failure to pay his 
commercial paper for thirty days, it would bring up the question 
presented by my friend from Texas—and itis a legitimate in- 
quiry—on the issues raised by the defendant to hear testimony 
as to whether he is insolvent or not. 

Mr. KILGORE. The question is, who is to appraise the 
property; whether the property of the insolvent, ata fair val- 
uation, will pay his debts? at, I understand, is the language 
of the bill. But who is to determine the question of the valua- 
tion of the property. = 


Mr. OATES. I was going on to say that it was an issue to be 
determined on trial by the court or the jury. It is a matter of 
fact which they will determine. Insolvency must be alleged and 
proven before the defendantcould be adjudgeda bankrupt. The 
jury would be naturally inclined to be liberal with the defend- 
ant, Poa Ss nearly always are in such cases. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Let me ask my colleague a question: 
Why do you puta man in bankruptcy simply because he is in- 
solvent? On what principle? 

Mr. OATES. There ts no ground in the bill which will sub- 
ject any one to be put into bankruptcy on the ground of insol- 
vency alone. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. There must be fraud connected with 


t? 

Mr. OATES. There must be fraud connected with itor a fail- 
ure to 8 commercial paper within the time specified, or 
allowing property to be levied on and not releasing it after 
a given time. For in that case it is readily seen if the property 
is seized and sold to be applied to the paymentof the debt of the 
plaintiff in execution, it mAy deprive equally meritorious claim- 
aa of their right to participate in the distribution of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The purpose, asI understand it, is 
where a man’s property is insufficient to pay his debts, to pre- 
vent one creditor from getting an undue advantage of the others. 
ae I understand, is the reason you frame and advocate this 

Mr. OATES. The following are the grounds of involuntary 

bankruptcy as set forth in the bill: 


mefit of his creditors or filed in court a t- 
ay his debts; (5) made while in- 


Mr. OATES. Insolvency is one reason. But the ground of 
bankruptcy is a failure to pay commercial paper, or the fraudu- 
lent conveyance of his property, and the other grounds specified 
in the bill to which I have p referred. Suppose, for instance, 
the debtor is a trader and fails for thirty days to pay his com- 
mercial 8 5 5 

Mr. B of Alabama. Do you limit it to traders? 

Mr. OATES. No; it does not, as I will presently explain; but 
he must be shown to be insolvent. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, the point is, in the thirty-da; 
matter, failure to pay his commercial paper for thirty days, 
that limited to traders or does it extend to every one? 

Mr. OATES. No; because farmers and laborers are not sub- 
ject to be adjudged involuntary bankrupts in any case, but may 
voluntarily obtain the benefit of the law upon their own petition. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Except by their voluntary petition. 

Mr. OATES. Iam speaking of those who are subject to be 
adjudged involun bankrupts. Of course, by their own peti- 
tion they can be e bankrupts, and it is open for them, as for 
everybody else, by voluntary action, exceptcorporations. I will 
state here the reasons for making these exceptions. From my 
investigation of. bankruptcy legislation in the past, and the 
causes of it, it orig y appl ed to traders, merchants, and 
others engaged in commére usiness. It never was intended 
to be extended to the tillers of the soil and the common laborers 
of the country. And while this bill extends to them the bene- 
fit of going into bankruptcy, when not able to pay their debts, 
in no case are they to be compelled or forced into bankruptcy. 
So you will see—— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is the point to Which 

Mr. OATES S So you will see the involuntary 
clauses will be applicable in all cases only of traders, merchants, 
and others engaged in commerce. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The point was qat there, whether or 
not the involuntary feature of your bill is ited to traders as 
the original bankruptcy idea was limited? 

Mr. OATES. Not in words. 
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Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will permit me to make a 
suggestion. 

Mr. OATES. N 

Mr. BAILEY. In reply to the gentleman’s . from 
Alabama he states that under the provisions of this bill there 
must be misconduct coupled with insolvency. 

Now, under the fourth ground for involuntary bankruptcy as 
provided in the bill, provision is made that anyone who has 
made an assi ent, or filed in court a written statement show- 
ing inability to pay his debts, may be adjudged a bankrupt, the 

language being, made an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors, or filed in court a written statement admitting his in- 
ability to pay his debts.” Either the one or the other, whether 
od is solvent or insolvent, and without reference to any miscon- 
uct. 

Mr. OATES. I can ey aange that. Every lawyer who 
has examined the question knows that whenever Congress ex- 
ercises the power and enacts a bankruptcy law, State insolvency 
laws are suspended. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is, if they conflict 

Mr. OATES. Ah, but they are suspended—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Wherever they conflict, but where they do not 
conflict 2 not nded. 

Mr. OATES. You will not deny that they conflict in the ad- 
ministration of the assets of the estate? : 

Mr. BAILEY. They will conflict if you insert this provision, 
but with that omitted there need be no conflict. 

Mr. OATES. There are more reasons than that. Wherever 
a debtor has made an assignment or filed in court his declaration 
of his inability to pay his debts, with a schedule of his assets, for 
the benefit of his creditors, inasmuch as the bankruptcy law op- 
erates to suspend State insolvency laws, wherever there may be 
a conflict—limit it to that—you are sure to find a conflict in the 
course of the administration of the estate, and can not avoid it. 
Wherever that occurs, I doubt whether any great benefits could 
be derived from such an assignment as far as the debtor is con- 
cerned, for he has made an assignment and surrendered his prop- 
erty, and is no longer interested init. He has no interest in it 
at all. He hassurrendered it already. Then how can you better 
ad minister it than by dividing it up equitably according to the 
claims of the creditors, under a general bankruptcy law. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Right there I want to ask for infor- 
mation. Where you have a State law which equitably diviđes 
the assets of the debtor in case of insolvency, why should you 
take the administration of a case of that sort from the State au- 
thorities and give it to the authority of the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. OATES. For two reasons: The first is that the State law 
is suspended 

eek COBB of Alabama. It may be suspended where there is 
conflict. 

Mr. OATES. Whether there be any conflict or not, the bank- 
ruptcy law is much more acceptable to the debtor because it 

* dischar; him from his debts, whereas the State insolvency 
law will not reach a nonresident creditor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then he would seek the benefit of 
the 5 law voluntarily, would he not, if he wanted it? 

Mr. OATES. He might. If he seeks it voluntarily, then the 

rovision referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
baa no operation whatever in this controversy. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will permit me to make a 
suggestion right there, if the debtor has made an assignment of 
DD Proa , as has been suggested, he has no interest in it. 

r OATES. None at all. 

Mr, BOATNER. The creditors are the ones that are inter- 
ested. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. And therefore they arè the ones who should 
have the right to name the man who is to settle the estate. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly, and under thisact the creditors have 
the right to name that man. 

Mr. BAILEY. Suppose an insolvent debtor in a State of this 
Union, the laws of which provide that wherever the estate pays 
a certain percentage of the indebtedness the assignor shall 
stand discharged—suppose I reside in a State having suchalaw. 
My creditors all reside there. I make an assignment according 
to the laws of my State. LIassignsufficient property to discharge 
me under the State insolvency law, and yet, under the provisions 
of this bill, I could be dragged into a bankruptcy courtand made 
a bankrupt against my will, and my estate might be wasted. 

Mr. OATES.. Wasted! What right have you to assert that? 

Mr. KILGORE. That has been the history of such proceed- 
ings in the past. 

Mr. BAILEY. The suggestion is made that a State insol- 
vency law can not release a man from his debts. It can release 
him from his debts to citizens of that State. 


Mr. OATES, Those who come in and prove up their claims 
and share in the distribution of his estate. 
gs BAILEY. That would depend upon the provisions of the 

W. 

Mr. OATES. I will state to my friend that the knowledge of 
the fact that the States could not deal with the discharge of in- 
debtedness to creditors residing outside of the State, and that 
the debtor could not be discharged from debts owing to creditors 
in other States was one of the considerations which induced the 
framers of the Constitution to put this power in Congress. No 
State insolvent law can discharge the debt of a creditor who 
does not Bagh his claim nor share in the estate. 

Mr. B EY. Precisely so as to foreign creditors, but as to 
creditors who reside within a State, the State can discharge the 
debtor from every debt contracted after the enactment of the 
insolvency law. x 

Mr. OATES. Yes; but as to those contracted before, it can 


not. 

Mr. BOATNER. But as a matter of fact, are not the State 
insolvency laws practically a dead letter, because the condition 
which the gentieman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] describes hardly 
ever exists; the fact being that a condition of things where the 
debtor and all his creditors reside in the same jurisdiction, is the 
rare exception. The debtor may make a surrender of his pro 
erty under the insolvency law of his State, and he may be d 
charged so far as the creditors residing in his State are concerned, 
but he is still burdened with the debts owing to those creditors 
who do not reside within the jurisdiction. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then he could voluntarily take advantage of 
the bankruptcy law, could he not? 

Mr. OATES. I will callthe gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that such a law as this secures uniformity in administration, 
and the assumption that 1 would be wasted is rather 
an anticipation. This bill, if it becomes a law, will not allow 
any such thing as that to occur. I also say that this bill, ifa 
law, can be more economically, fairly, and expeditiously admin- 
istered than any State insolvency law. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman al- 
low me a moment? 

Mr. OATES. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not want to trespass upon the time of 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has twenty 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. OATES, I will answer the question of the gentleman 
from Texas, but I would suggest to my friend that the intent 
and purpose of the various clauses of this bill will be discussed 
when it is considered under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will want to talk a little about them my- 
self when we come to that. I am discussing that proposition 
which provides that three creditors, if a debtor has more than 
twelve, can put him into bankruptcy, and that one, if he has 
less than twelve (that is eleven), controlling 8500 of indebted- 
ness, can put him into bankruptcy. Now, that is the most ob- 
noxious feature, to my mind. I will ask the gentleman from 
Alabama if, on page 50, beginning at line 3, that portion of the 
bill does not provide that one mzn can puta debtor into bank- 
ruptey, even if he hasa dozen creditors? Now, the law says 
this 

Mr. OAT ES. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, I will read it, and let us see: 


If it be averred in the petition that the creditors of the bankrupt are less 
than twelve in number, and less than three creditors have joined as psti- 
tioners therein, and the answer avers the existence of a larger number of 
creditors, there shall be filed with the answer a list under oath of all the 
creditors, with their addresses and the several amounts due to them, and 
3 the court shall cause all such creditors to be notified of the pend- 
ency of such petition and shall delay the hearing upon such petition fora 
reasonable time, to the end that parties in interest shall have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


Now, if it is disclosed that there are more than twelve cred- 
itors the petition is not dismissed. 

Mr. OATES. The petition would have to be dismissed if 
there were more than a dozen creditors. 

Mr. KILGORE. That does not say so. 

Mr. OATES. It says expressly, if there be less than twelve 
it must be dismissed. 

Mr. KILGORE. The answer must develop in the contest the 
fact that there are more creditors than twelve by him setting 
out a list of the creditors. Then it says that all the creditors 
shall be notified, and they shall come in and have a hearing. 

Mr. OATES. But it does not follow that he will be adjudged 
| a bankrupt; on the contrary, the court proceeds only by virtue 

of the statute. 
Mr. KILGORE. It does not authorize, the dismissal of the 
| petition, but, on the contrary, authorizes a heuring. 
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Mr. OATES. Why, overio that may be averred in the 
` petition may be heard, and if the petition does not conform to 
The requirements of the statute in every respect it must be dis- 
missed; and I think if my friend, as he is a lawyer, would think 
of it, he would see that it is that way. 
Mr. KILGORE. My theory is that they are brought in here 
to answer. 


Mr. OATES, Toer are notified, in order to give them an op- 
portunity to appear if they desire to do so; but if the defendant 
shows there are a greater number than twelve, the party who has 
filed this petition has no case in court. It would be unceremoni- 
ously dismisSed. 

Mr. BOATNER. Unless the other creditors should join in 
the application which has been made. 

Mr. OATES. That case is provided for. 

Mr. BOATNER. Why then this provision, in which it is pro- 
vided that the other creditors shall be notified? Am I tounder- 
stand that is putin the petition here so as to give them an op- 
portunity to appear? 

Mr. O TES. Itis only to give them an opportunity to ap- 

ar. The petitioner has averred in his petition that there are 
loss than twelve creditors. Now, if the defendantsays there are 
a greater number, they 8 have no notice of it, and this 
is simply a provision to notify them. If it is proven to the court 
there are more than twelve, and one man has petitioned, he has 
no case and the petition will be dismissed unless at least two 
others join him in it. 

Mr. BOATNER. The law does not say so. 

Mr. OATES. The law does not say it will goon, and how will 
the court proceed in the absence of a statute authorizing it? No 
United States court would go on and do anything of that kind 
without authority. 

Mr. BOATNEK. In constructing any law you have to give it 
a reasonable construction. It says that where there are more 
than twelve creditors, that the bankrupt with the answer shall 
furnish a list of those creditors; and the law proceeds to say that 
the hearing shall be delayed for a reasonable time, until these 
parties can be notified. 

What would be the sense of giving them a notice if it was not 
for the purpose of enabling them to come in and make them- 
selves a party to the proceedings? If you included in that sec- 
tion a provision that unless more than the certain number of 
twelve should join in the petition it should be dismissed, why, 
then, it would be stopped, it would give anotice to the creditors 
and an opportunity to make themselves a party to the proceed- 


ings. 

Mr. OATES. My answer is very clear. 

Mr. KILGORE. The answer is found in the act here. Dis- 
- cussing the same question it says: 

Creditors other than original petitioners may, at any time, enter their ap- 

ance and join in the petition, or file an answer and be heard in opposi- 
Hon to the prayer of the petition, 

Mr. KILGORE. But one man can take him into court, and if 
he has a thousand creditors he must disclose that fact and the 
number of his creditors, and when they get him into court then 
they can come in and join. 

Mr. OATES. Ah, but it requires them to come in. 

Mr. KILGORE. But if they do not, one man can take him in, 


to begin with. 
Mr. OATES. But that is not your question, and one is not 
sufficient to proceed with. 
Mr. KI RE. Yes. My proposition was this, that no mat- 
ter how many creditors a man had pne creditor could take him 
into court. 


Mr.OATES. Your question was this,as I understood it: One 
petitioner may file the petition, the debtor may allege that he 
owes a greater number of people than twelve, and may disclose 
the names of those to whom he is indebted, and thereupon the 
court must give notice to them. Then it is left to their option 
whether they will join in the proceeding or not. They are not 
compelled to join. The petitioner has alleged that there are less 
than twelve creditors, the defendant denies this, and it is right 
and proper to notify those who are named as creditors. Then 
if they do not see proper to join, what becomes of the petition? 
That is the question that I was answering, and I say the petition 
would evidently be dismissed, for the reason that no United 
States court ever has jurisdiction to try any cause except by vir- 
tue of a statute, and the statute does not affirmatively give any 
such right where there is only one petitioner and a disclosure of 
the fact that there is a greater number of creditors than twelve. 

Mr. KILGORE. My proposition was that although the man 
may have u thousand creditors, one of them can e him into 
court, and then when he is in court, if he has more than twelve 
creditors, any number of them may join in the petition. 


Mr. OATES. Or they may not. 
Mr. KILGORE. But one man can take him into court. 


Mr.OATES. But one man can not have him adjudged a bank- 
rupt. He could not be proceeded against, and made a bankrupt 
upon the petition of one creditor when he owes twelve people or 
more. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. What is the propriety of putting a pro- 
vision into the law to authorize one creditor to go into court and 
litigate with the debtor as to whether he is a binkrupt or not? 
What effect would that be likely to have upon the business pros- 
pects of the creditor? 

Mr. OATES. There is no adjudication unless other creditors 


join. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, But he has to answer on the petition of 
one creditor and has to disclose his whole business. 

Mr. OATES, Just as in any other suit. Did the gentleman 
never know of suits being brought which were ill-founded, yet 
in which the defendant had to answer? I have defended and 
beaten A S many suits of that kind. There is no special hard- 
ship in that. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, But here is a case where the court is try- 
ing, at the instance of one man, the question whether a man is a 
bankrupt or not, when he may have forty creditors besides the 
one that has brought him into court. 

Mr. OATES. But can the court try that question at the in- 
stance of one creditor? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No; but the debtor is required to come 
in and answer and disclose his whole business, and there is a 
great ado about his business, and it may injure his prospects. 

Mr. OATES. I deny that there is a great ado about his busi- 
ness, or that any question relating to his business is to be tried. 
The first question, a jurisdicti fact, is: Has this one creditor 
& “ee to proceed by virtue of the debtor having less than twelve 
creditors? If he has more than twelve it is a clear case that the 
matter can not proceed unless two others join the petitioner. If 
they do not join, the debtor goes out of court. If they do, they 
have a right to go on and try whether he isa bankrupt or not. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The law of 1867 required that a majority 
of the creditors should join. 

Mr. OATES. I am not now talking about the law of 1867. 
But you are mistaken about that law requiring a majority to 


in. 

Mr. BOATNER. I understand the gentleman to concede the 
position which I took awhile ago, that the object of the law in 
requiring the names of other creditors to be disclosed and de- 
laying the proceedings until they have received notice, is to 
permit those oreditors to be made ties, either by joining in 
the application or by opposing it. Is that the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. OATES. They may join in it, or oppose it, or ignore it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Incase they ignored it the proceeding would 
be dismissed, but my contention was that the object was to per- 
mit them to be made parties either by joining in the petition, 


or by Ne it. 
Mr. TES. If they see proper to oppose the application it 


can have no standing court se there is then only one 
petitioner. 
Mr. TERRY. I would suggest to the gentleman that the real 


difficulty consistsin this, thatthe fact of one man having brought 
aman into court as a bankrupt will have a direct tendency to 
urge the other creditors on. The action of the first creditor 
casts a cloud over the debtor, and the other creditors will have 
an idea that unless they come in and join they will get less, so 
they will come in. 

Mr. OATES, That would depend on circumstances, If they 
believed that he had committed acts of pen erantoy and was sub- 
ject to judicial proceedings they would probably join in order to 
protect their interests; but if they did not so believe they would 
not incur the liability of paying costs or of being beaten in the 
litigation. If they preferred to allow him to goon and not be 
adjudged a bankrupt they certainly would not join. 

Tr. TERRY. The gentleman from his practice as a lawyer is 
well aware of the fact that when one creditor hassued outa writ 
of attachment against a debtor, even though there may be no 
grounds for the proceeding, every other creditor generally is 
ready to come down on him. 

Mr. OATES. Yes; and that is one reason why I am in favor 
of this bill; for it provides that when a single creditor under- 
takes to attach the property or assets of a debtor, other credit- 
ors may come in and throw the debtor into bankruptcy, thus 
enabling a composition to be made and allowing opportunity for 
extending terms to the debtor—for discharging him upon equita- 
ble terms, so that he may go into business again, and thata 

le creditor may not be able toruin him by taking all that 


e i 

Mr. RAY. If my colleague on the committee [Mr. OATES 
will allow me to call his attention to one section of this bill, 
should be glad to do so. 
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Mr. OATES. Iwill yield to the gentleman; still a colloquy 
of his kind is beyond my Pa ee When I rose to speak on 
this measure I intended to discuss its general principles, reserv- 
ing these matters of detail for consideration when the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. RAY. ButI think these objections should be removed 
now, if the gentleman can do so. 

Mr. OATES. Iam willing that the gentleman shall put his 
question. 3 

Mr. RAY. I would like to have the gentleman either remove 
my objection by an explanation, or give consent to an amend- 
ment which will obviate the objection. I call his attention to 
section 2, which defines acts of bankruptey:“ 

Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his haying within six 
months prior to the flimsy of a petition agains him (1) concealed If, de- 


parted or remained away from his place of business, residence, or domicile 
With intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his creditors. 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Although he may have returned. 

Mr. RAY, That is the point I was going to call attention to. 
This does not say that the debtor must be insolvent; but if he 
has done either of the acts named he may at any time within 
six months thereafter be forced into bankruptey, even though 
long before the creditor institutes a proceeding he may have re- 
turned to his home, submitted himself to the process of the 
courts, and even paid the debt orclaimagainsthim. Some cred- 
itor through anger or spite may within the time specified ap- 
peal to the courts, prove that the debtor has committed some of 
the acts named, and may have him adjudged a bankrupt. There 
is no escape from that construction under the bill as now framed. 
Is not the gentleman willing to have the bill amended by pro- 
viding that if before such petition is filed the debtor has re- 
turned and submitted himself to the process of the court or paid 
the claim, such petition shall be dismissed? 

Mr. OATES. I will answer my friend from New York [Mr. 
Ray], although in doing so I am overstepping the field I ex- 
pocio to occupy at the present time. I have no idea that there 

any State of the Union that has failed to provide by its laws 
that going out of the jurisdiction of the court or dodging its pro- 
cess is a ground for attachment against the debtor; and it has 
been adjudicated by every supreme court before which the ques- 
tion has been raised that this ground continues good only while 
the fact exists; that if the debtor has meanwhile come back and 
subjected himself to the jurisdiction of the court, noattachment 
can be sustained on that d. The same construction would 
be adhered to in the administration of this law. And if the debt 
were paid before a suit was brought no court would sustain it. 

Mr. RAY. But, my friend 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] has expired. : 

Mr. RAY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. OATES. Iam much obliged to the gentleman, but I will 
not trespass farther upon the attention of the House. I wish 
only to add that there has been printed as a part of this bill an 
analysis with a good many authorities, and I ask that this analy- 
sis (extending from 63 to 68 inclusive of the bill) be printed 
in the RECORD for the information of members. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. As it is printed in the bill why print it 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. OATES. If there is any objection—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not object, but I do not see the ne- 
cessity for making the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request. of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES}? The Chair hears none. 

The analysis referred to by Mr. OATES is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE TORREY BANKRUPT BILL, 


SECTION 1. Meaning of words and phrases.—The use of certain words in 
lieu of phrases, which is made possible by this section, adds to the clearness 
of the bill and makes it shorter by thousands of words than it otherwise 
. ned. , States shall include the Territories and the District of 

um 

Sno. 2. Acts of bankruptcy. In general terms acts of bankruptcy are divi- 
= —.— those which constitute dishonesty and those which are the result 
of insolvency. 

It was thought that if a debtor was acting dishonestly with his property 
or if he had become insolvent, his creditors ought to have an opportunity to 
secure bys Seapine of at least a percentage of their claims. In a financial 
sense it is immaterial to the creditor whether the debtor has acted dishon- 
agf or become insolvent will as the probable resultto himin either case, be 
the loss of a part of the amount due. 

Very careful restrictions have been made with reference to the commence- 
eee roceedings in bankruptcy (see sec. 59, Who may file and dismiss 
petitions). 

The person against whom proceedings are instituted will have every o; 
portunity to make a defense as in other cases (see sec. 10, Jury trials). "Any 
of the creditors who desire may assist in the defense of the case (see sec. 1 

pleadings, and adjudications), 

During the pendency of the proceedings the defendant will retain ses 
sion of his property, unless the creditors can convince the court that there 
is danger to the property in so doing and secure an order for the t of 
c into custody; such an order will not be executed unless the creditors give 


a bond to inde 
even in that event he may 5 — a forthcoming bond 
O 


him in the event that the adjudication is not made; and 


and retain possession of 
the property (see sec. 69, Possession of property). 
Under the laws of the several States there is no adequate remedy for a 


debtor whose creditors institute compulsory 8 in almost every 
case the creditors dissipate a large part of the estate in litigation, and while 
some of them are paid in full, the majority are not part of the 


amount due, and the debtor is left still owing the bulkof the debts, pst T 
at the inception of the litigation he may have been solvent. Under this bill 
the distribution of the assets will be pro rata to tors of the same class 

Declaration and payment of dividends, sec. 60, ‘erred cred- 
e debtor if honest will be discharged (see sec. 
13, Dischar; ted). It therefore seems evident that the position 
of both the debtor and creditors will be more advantageous under this act 
than under the present State laws. 

It is not proposed to have acts of bankruptcy secretly committed and then 
have the time in which 8 may be instituted elapse before the credi- 
tors have learned of the commission of the act. The time in which proceed- 
ings may be instituted will therefore be extended six months from the date 
when the diligent creditor is enabled to learn of the commission of the act 


of bankruptcy (see Sec. 2b, Acts of keene ap 
SEC. 3. Who may bankrupts.—There s already in existence a satis- 
factory law for the control and liquidation of national banks. Since the 
Government is res: for the money issued by these banks in the event 
10 es Bae there is a good reason why it should have control of their 
ation. 
It is said that persons e 


chiefly in farming or the tillage of the soil 
and wage-earners do not W. to become subjected to involun bank- 
ruptey; the bill does not therefore include them among the persons who may 
become inyoluntary bankrupts; objection would not be made if they should 
ask its extension to them. They may voluntarily take the benefits of the 


act. 
The difference between voluntary and involuntary 


consists only 

in whether the petition is filed by the t or his tors. After the 

adjudication the rights and responsibilities of all bankrupts and their credi- 
tors are identical. 

SEC. 4. Partners.—The administration of the affairs of ers is similar 


the bankrupt law was not uniform, and was therefore ͤ — OANT, 
The law was held to be constitutional by the courts. 
Congress would not pass a law which would interfere with the State ex- 


(8) see sec, 29, Offenses (4); 


>; (7) see sec. 29, Offenses (4); (8) see sec. 39, 
ties of referees oj tings of crad; 


itors, sec, 21, Evi- 


* 
in custod the t not imprisoned. 
Sxo.9. Extra of 9 — sec. 8, Protection and detention of 


bankrupts. 
Sia 10. Suits by and against bankrupls.—See. sec. 63b, Debts which may be 


So: it. Compositions, when confirmed.—In most cases of honest failure a 
F or compromise can be effected between the debtor and his cred- 
tors. 


In order to enable the creditors to pass upon the honesty of a debtor and 
to calculate the worth of their claims, it has been vii that the debtor 
shall be examined in open court or at a meeting of creditors, and file his 


schedule of property and list of creditors before the creditors shall be peti- 
tioned to accept the compromise which he offers: Theoffer shail not be filed 
in court until it has been accepted by a majority in number and amount of 
the creditors and whatever is to be has been deposited subject to the 
order of the court, It is not intended that any offer shall be made except in 
good faith and not unless it can be pst se with upon its acceptance by the 
ak nye rt ag see, 58, Notices to creditorsa (2), and sec. 13¢, Discharges, 
when granted. 

SEG. 12. Compositions, when set aside,—-Fraudulent compositions may be 
set aside upon application filed within six months after the confirmation. 

Seo. 13. Discharges, when granted.—A corporation will not be discharged. 

See sec, 15, Codebtors of bankrupts; sec, 16, Debts not affected by a dis- 
charge, and sec. 58, Notices to creditors a (2). 

SEO. 14. Discharges, when revoked.—Fraudulent 3 bo revoked 


upon a cation within two years after 5 2 
SEC. 15. Codebtors of bankrupts.—Although an honest bankrupt may be 
codebtors. 


Roe ae it does not affect the liability of 8 
Sec. 16. Debts not affected by a discharge.—Certain debts will not be affected 
by the granting of a arge to the debtor. 

SEC. 17. Jurisdiction of courts of 5 connection with subdivi- 


confinned, and 12a, Composi- 
see sec. 9, Extradition of bankrupts; (14) see sec. 
. 82, Transfer of cases. 

‘ocess, pleadings, and adjudications.—See sec. 58, Who may fileand 
titions, and section 19, Jury trials. 

Seo. 19. Jury trials.—The t of trial by jury will remain inviolate both 
in cases in w. it is alleged that an act of bankruptcy has been committed 
and in those in which it is that the defendant committed an of- 
fense in violation of the provisions of the act. 

SEC. 20. Oaths, ns.—The purpose of this section is to put claim- 
ants to as little trouble as possible in making proof of their claims against 


estates. 
SEOC. 21, Hvidence.—Parties to controversies will be able to secure the tes- 
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timony of all persons in the administration of estates, irrespective of their 
residences. 

Suc. 22. References of cases after adjudication.—The court may cause the 
estate to be administered or refer it generally or specially to the referee. 
Cases may be transferred from one referee to another for the convenience 


ot ade 
EC. 23. Jurisdiction of United States circuit courts.—The proposed plaintiff 
in a suit against a bankrupt estate may institute N in the appro- 
priate State court. or, if it has jurisdiction, in the Uni States uit 
court, or, if he desires, in the court of bankruptcy; but the trustee is lim- 
ited in the institution of such suits as he may wish to bring to the court in 
which the bankrupt, of whose estate he is trustee, might have brought them 
it pr ngs had not been instituted. These provisions are for the pur- 
pose of having controversies litigated at the places most convenient for the 
parties litigant and witnesses 
SEO. 24. Jurisdiction of appellate courts.—See sec. 25, Appeals and writs of 


error. 
SEC. 25. Appeals and writs of error.—See sec. 24, Jurisdiction of appellate 


courts. . 
SEC. 26. Arbitrations of controversies.—Under the provisions of this section 
tigation may be superseded by prompt and inexpen- 


notices, decrees, and orders het mg to be 
ar ap will be inserted; in tions 
uplicated in an additional ne 


cular instances such publica’ may be 
EC. 29. Offenses.—Bankrupts, re 


r for the convenience of parties. 
tors, and officials may be punished by 
8 not to ex two years, and officers by a not to exceed 
$100, if found guilty of certain acts. 
An indictment can not be found or information filed subsequent to one 
year after the commission of the alleged offense. : 
Sxc. 30. Rules, forms, and orders.—The Supreme Court will prescribe such 
rules, forms, and orders as may prove necessary. 
SEC. 31. Computation of time. At seemed desirable to have a uniform rule 
for the ge ter ng of time, and hence this section. 
SEO. 82. nsfer of cases.—See sec, 17, Jurdistiction of courts and bank- 
rw (16); sec. 4, Partners, and sec. 25, Appeals and writs of error. 

EO. 83, Creation of two wi gegen are but two new offices created. 
The officers to fill them are referee, who is anassistant judicial officer to 
assist in expeditiously disposing of the business before the court, and the 
trustee, who is to have the title of the bankrupt's property and administer it, 

SEO. $4. intment of referees.—Tho referees will 8 and their 
districts by the courts of bankruptcy (see sec. 35, Qualifications of 
ee 

EC. 


Qualifications of referces.—Under the old law, unworthy relatives 
of judges were appoin in some districts to the desirable tions. Itis 
believed that er this act favoritism will be avoided, and that in every in- 
stance the paraan best qualified to perform the duties will be appointed. 

Seo. 36, ‘hs of office of referees.—Vhe referees are assistant judicial om - 
cers, and are therefore required to take the same oath of office as judges. 

SEOC. 37. Number of referees.—Such number of erferees may be appointed 
as prove necessary to promptly dispose of the bankruptcy business of the 


courts. 

SEO. 88. Jurisdiction of referees.—In connection with subdivision (1), sea 
sec. 18, Process, pees and adjudications e; (2) see sec. 17, Jurisdiction 
of courts of bankruptcy; (3) see sec. 8, Protection and detention of bank- 
rupts, ò, and sec. 69, Possession of property; (4) see sec. 17, Jurisdiction of 
courts of bankruptcy, sec. 11, tions, when confirmed, sec, 12, Com- 
positions, when set aside, sec. 13, Discharges, when granted, sec. 14, Dis- 
charges, when revoked, and sec. 30, Rules, forms, and orders; (5) see sec. 6, 
Duties of bankrupts, and sec. 62, Expenses of administering estates. 

Suc. 39. Duties of referees.—In connection with subdivision (1), see sec. 47, 

and sec. 65, Declaration and rayment of dividends; 

bankrupts (8); (8) see sec. 29, Offenses, b, Gi 4) see 

; D see sec. 6, Duties of bankrupts 8); 7) see 

of referees; (8) see sec. 51, Duties of clerks (2); and (10) see 


Compensation of raferees.— Referees will receive a petty filing fee 
uh tes administered 


at t expense, ry 
It is believed that the provisions here made will prove satisfactory and in- 


nsive, 
gsc. 43. Absence or disability of referces.—Business will not be neglected 
because of the absence or disability of the referee. 
SRO. 44. eg ques of trustees.—The creditors will appoint the trustee, 
but in default the court will make the 8 to avoid delays in the 


eetings of creditors). 


bankruptcy (15). 

SEC. 47. Duties of trustees.—In connection with subdivision (2) see sec. 17, 
Jurisdiction of courts of N at (6); (3) see seg, 61, Depositories for 
funds; (5) see sec. 29, Offenses ò (3); (8) see sec. 58, Notices to creditors a 
(8); (9) see sec. 39, Duties of referees (1) and sec. 58, Notices to creditors a (5); 
(11) see sec, 6, Duties of bankrupts (8), sec.5, Exemptions of bankrupts, an 
sec. 70, Title to property. 

SEOC. Compensation of trustees.—The trustee will receive a petty 
fee and a commission for services rendered. The amount will not be com- 
puted upon the income or outgo of the estate, but upon the amount to be 
actually paid to the creditors in dividends. 

Since the amount of the trustee’s compensation will depend upon the 
amount pald in dividends, and can not be paid until the creditors receive 
their di nds, he will be financially interested in ha the dividends as 
1 ee the expenses as small as possible, and the dividends payable 
qu > 


SEC. 49. Accounts and papers of truatees.—There will not be any secrets in 
the administration of estates, but all of the facts will be available to the 
parties in interest, 

SEC. 50. Fonds of referees and trustess.—Very strict provisions are made as 
to the qualifications of sureties to the end that the giving of “straw bonds“ 


may be pee ee 
SEO. 51. Duties of clerks.—See Sec. 40, Compensation of referees, sec. 48, 
Compensation of trustees, and sec. 394. Duties of referees (8) and (10). 

SEC, 52. Compensation of clerks. Under the old law clerks received in the 
aggregate very large fees. By the provisions of this bill they will ve 


but a single fee for each case, payable in advance. They will therefore be 

anxious that the estate shall be promptly administered. 

Mise 53. Duties of Altorney-General.—: Sec, 54, Statistics of bankruptcy 

SEC. 54. Statistics of bankruptey proceedings.—See Sec. 53, Duties of Attor- 

ney-General. 
SEC. 55. Merti 


Bonds of referees and trustees, and sec. 58, Notices to creditors. 

SEO. 56. Voters at meetings of creditors.—It is expected that the creditors 
will take a more active part in the administration of the estate than under 
— old 33 and hence specific provision has been made as to their rights as 
voters at meetings, 

Src. 57. Proof and allowance of claims.—The allowance of aclaim is to be a 
simple and inexpensive process; justly so as a gross majority of them will 
be bona fide and will be shown to be due by the ks of the bankrupt; but 
papie provisions have been made for their reconsideration and a trial as to 
their merits in order ead “ebb the perpetration of fraud. 

SEC. 58. Notices to creditors.—The creditors will be notified by the referee 
of the various steps in the administration of the estate to the end that the 
may, if they so desire, be heard upon any subject connected with the ad- 
ministration of the estate. 

SEC. 59. Who may file and dismiss eee careful provisions have 
been made as to the and dismissal of petitions to the end that they 


shall not be filed in ce or dismissed for fraudulent purposes. See sec. 
18, Process, pl adjudications: sec. 19, Jury trials, and sec. 58, 
Notices to creditors 


a (8). 
SEC. 60. Preferred 9 .—The giving and receiving of preferences is 


8 
forbidden; it is not thought in the broadest sense and in the long run that 
they redound to the best interest OE oad jade giv! or receiving them. 
ny solvent but temporarily p: men have their property spent and 
by a struggle between their creditors to secure 


their prospects bligh 
preferences. 

A debtor who is temporarily embarrassed and needs the counsel and advice 
of ry hy oon can a geek existing —.— secure it, because Manoa 50 ited 
condition is suspec' or own com ry s are titute 
pome of his creditors, and as aresult he is n ruined and — 

elpless. 

the prevention of preferences will make it ble for debtors and credit- 
ors to meet and counsel together and will beget a conservative tone be- 
tween them which will tend to prevent commercial failures and promote 
equity and fair dealing. 

SEOC, 61. Depositories for funds.—See sec. 47, Duties of trustees A and (4). 

SEOC. 62. enses of administering estates.—The expenses are limited to 
those which are actual and necessary; they are to be reported in detail 
under oath, and shall be examined by the court before being allowed or 
paid, It does not seem possible that extravagance can be practiced under 
the terms of this section. 

SEOC. 63. Dedts which may be proved.—See sec, 57, Proof and allowance of 


claims. 

SEOC. 64. Debts which have priority.—Certain debts will have to be paid in 
order to secure the administration of the estates; others ought, for reasons 
of public policy, to be paid in full. 

the event of a composition being set aside or a discha) revoked, the 
title of the bankrupt to property acquired subsequent to the filing of the pe- 
tition, and prior to the setting aside of the composition or the revocation of 
the discharge, will vest in the trustee, and all persons who have extended 
credit during such time will be paid in full out of the property before cred- 
itors holding claims of anterior dates will receive any payments. As a re- 
sult, full faith and credit will be given tocompositions which have been con- 
firmed and discharges which have been granted. These provisions are 
be ogi and tend to the administration of exact justice. 
BO. 65. Declaration and payment of dividends.— See sec. 39, Duties of ref- 
erees (1) and sec. 47, Duties of trustees (9), 

SEC. 66. Uncia dividends.—This section is to prevent unclaimed divi- 
3 ae ee to the benefit of the banks in which bankruptcy funds 
are deposited. 

SEC. 67. Liens.—Liens which are given in good faith and for a present con- 
sideration will be enforced, but those which are fraudulent will be set aside, 

Sud. 68. Set- and co ‘claims.—Debtors of estates will not be permit- 
ted to pay off the amounts due from them at the rate of 100 cents on the dol- 
lar with set-offs or counterclaims p for that purpose and worth 
only a percentage of their face value. > 

Sec. 69. Possession of property.—The property will remain in the posses- 
sion of the defendant unless proof is made by afidavit to the satisfaction of 
rop- 


the court that the defendant has or is about to transfer or secrete the 
erty; in that event the court will have the property taken possession o po 
vided a bond isgiven to indemnify the debtor in the event thatthe proceedings 
ove to have been wrongfully instituted. The debtor may give a counter 
bond tor ae oped, or the payment of its value in the event of being ad- 
u a bankrupt. 
4 SEC. 70. Title to property.—The title to the property of the bankrupt other 
than his exemptions will vest. by operation of law, in the trustee upon his 
appointment and qualification as of the date of the filing of the petition. 
N. personal property must be appraised. It shall not be sold for less than 
75 per cent of its appraised value unless such sale is reported to and ap- 
proved by the co after notice to the creditors. See Sec. 58, Notices to 


creditors. 
All sales of real and mixed property shall be made, subject to the approval 
of the court, after notice to the creditors. 


Mr. OATES. Lask permission to say before taking my seat 
that at the last session of Congress when a time was set for the 
consideration of this bill and we failed to enter upon it, I printed 
a speech consisting mostly of an analysis of the provisions of the 
bill more extensive than the foregoing. I have endeavored to 
supply every member of Congress with a copy of that 5 
but if any gentleman has not received a copy I shall be g to 
furnish him one. ° 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope the gentleman will send me one. 

Mr. OATES. 8 To-morrow I will supply all who 
desire them. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE was recognized. 

Mr. OATES. Before the gentleman from Pennsylvania pro- 
ceeds I would like to ask if we could not, by unanimous consent, 
fix a time when a vote shall be taken on this bill? Some gen- 
tlemen desire to know how soon a vote will probably be reached. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not think that we can arrive at any 
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sa KR now. I would suggest to the gentleman that time 
will be saved by allowing it to run along for awhile. 

Mr. OATES. How long? During this day? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Oh, possibly during this week or longer. 
There are quite a number of gentlemen here who desire to 
speak. Certainly they can not get through to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. OATES. But there will be plenty of time under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But there are a number of gentlemen 
who wish to be heard in the general debate. 

Mr. KILGORE. We have plenty of time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Mr. Chairman, I have given con- 
siderable thought to this bill and to this subject, and nothing 
but a conviction that it is unwise to pass a rupt law at this 
time leads me to differ with my associates on the committee who 
have reported it. 

There have been many bankrupt laws passed. The number is 
pronar in England perhaps than in any other country; but no 

w has ever been found sufficiently satisfactory to remain any 
grons length of time without modification or repeal. The first 

krupt law in England was the act of 34 and 35 Henry VIII, 
C. 4, which gave the lord chancellor power to sieze estates and 
divide them among the creditors. Then came 13 Elizabeth, C. 
7, restricting bankruptcy to traders. Following the:e were 4 
Anne, C. 17, and 10 Anne, C. 15, which took away the criminal 
character. Next came 6 George IV, C. 16, allowing the debtor 
to procure his own bankruptcy, and 1 and 2 William IV, C. 56, 
which established a court of bankruptcy composed of six com- 
missioners. 

During the next twenty years various amendments were 

. In 1847 jurisdiction was restored to the court of chan- 
cery; in 1849 the ruptey consolidation act was passed; in 1861 
nontraders were made subject to bankruptey, and in 1868 an 
amendment act enlarged the powers of nonassenting creditors, 
while in 1869 a new court of bankruptcy was established, with 
registers, eto. 
he first act of bankruptcy in the United States was the act of 
April 4, 1800 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 2, page 19). 
is act was repealed by the act of December 19, 1803. 

It was to have continued in force for five years, but was repealed 
in three. It provided only for the bankruptcy of involuntary 
bankrupts, and was limited to traders. 

Persons could be adjudged bankrupt only on the petition of 
creditors. 

The acts of bankruptcy were: 

First. Departure from the State. 

Second. Concealment to avoid process. 

Third. Willingly or fraudulently procure his property to be 
siezed on process. 

Fourth. Secretly convey or conceal his property. 

Fifth. Make any fraudulent conveyance of property. 

Sixth. Make or admit any false or fraudulent security or evi- 
dence of debt. 

Seventh. Remain in prison two months for debt. 

Eighth. Escape from prison. 

Ninth. Failing to give bail after written notice and causing 
attachments to be dissolved. 

In this law every act of bankruptcy was a fraudulent act. 

The next act of kruptey was that of August 19, 1841,which 
was repealed by act of March 3, 1843. 

This act provided for both voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptey. Acts of bankruptcy were confined to persons being mer- 
chants or using the trade of merchandise, all retailers of mer- 
chandise, all bankers, factors, brokers, underwriters, or marine 
insurers orig debts not less than $2,000, 

Acts of bankruptcy were: 

First. Departure from State, district, or Territory with intent 
to defraud his creditors. 

Second. Concealment to avoid being arrested. 

Sahih Be Willingly or fraudulently procure himself to be ar- 
rested. 

Fourth. Willingly or fraudulently procure his lands, goods, or 
chattels to be taken in execution. 

Fifth. Remove or conceal his property to prevent it being 
levied on. 

Sixth. Make any fraudulent conveyance, assignment, sale, 
gift, or transfer of his property. 

These are also what are known asacts of fraud by the bankrupt. 

The last act—that of 1867—was approved March 2, 1867, and 
went into effect June 1, 1867. It was repealed by act approved 
June 7, 1878, whicb took effect September 1, 1878. 

This act was amended by the act of June 22, 1874, which re- 
quired one-fourth in number and one-third in value of debts 
proven to petition to have a man declared a bankrupt. 

The act of July 26, 1876, page 102, provided that an assignment 


under the laws of the State should not be a bar to a discharge. 
XXV — 175 


I call the attention of the committee to the fact that from the 
passage of the act of 1867 down to the date of its repeal, every 
supplement and every bill affecting bankruptcy made it more 
liberal to the bankrupt in cases of involuntary 3 

The act under consideration is much more severe in its in- 
voluntary provisions than this last act in several respects: 

First. It makes it an act of bankruptcy to make an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors authorized by the laws of the 
States. 

No other bankrupt law ever did this before in this country. 

Second. It makes it an act of bankruptcy to sell any property 
bought before it is delivered. 

Third. It makes it an act of bankruptcy to sell any property 
to any person not a creditor for the purpose of giving a prefer- 
ence. 

Fourth. It limits the number of creditors who may petition to 
have a debtor adjudicated a bankrupt to those having claims 
amounting to $500; and where there are only eleven creditors of 
the estate one may file the petition. 

I call attention to the difference between this bill under con- 
sideration and the provisions of the act of 1867. Under the bill 
now before the committee it is not necessary to have more 
than one person to petition in case there were only eleven cred- 
itors, at 5 ony three are necessary in case there were more 
than eleven. No restriction is put on the amount of debts of 
the petitioners provided they equal $500, and no restriction on 
that account is put on the number of petitioners. So under the 
bill, if it shall become a law, it will easier to put a man in 
bankruptcy than it was under the act of 1867. 

And on that point I call the attention of the committee to the 
particular reasons why the act of 1867 was so unpopular with 
the people. It was mainly because of the harshness of its pro- 
visions applying to involun bankruptcy, and I think I am 
justified in the criticism that bill is much more severe on 
the eee and will be more unpopular if it ever 
becomes a law because of this fact than was the law of 1867. 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman wil! permit me,I would like to 
call attention to this fact, whether it would not be possible under 
the provisions of this bill if a creditor with a claim of $499 could 
get two creditors to unite with him, one who held a claim for 75 
cents and the other 25 cents, making up the entire $500—that 
is all that would be necessary, as I understand it to force a man 
into bankruptcy under the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Of course that is true; but I will 
have to ask members to be kind enough to wait until I get 
through this part of my remarks after which I will gladly an- 
swer any questions they may wish to ask. 

In its penal provisions the pending bill is unreasonably harsh 
and severe. 

It provides that a bankrupt shall be punished by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding two years on conviction of having 
transferred otherwise than in the ordinary course of business, 
and in the contemplation of bankruptcy, any property which he 
has obtained on credit. 

It will be easy where a transfer is otherwise than in the ordi- 
nary course of business, to get a conviction, for the bankrupt 
must be held to contemplate a fact which soon thereafter occurs. 

Legislation in this country and in England divides bankruptcy 
into two kinds—voluntary and involuntary. 

Voluntary bankruptcy is where a person voluntarily becomes 
a bankrupt by petition on his inability to pay his debts. r 

The purpose is to bə relieved from the payment of his debts, 
and startanew in business. In many laws passed, this great privi- 
lege is limited to traders and manufacturers, so as to encourage 
trade and industry. ‘ 

The present law allows any person to become a bankrupt. 

All bankrupt laws have at all times been unpopular with the 
great masses of the people, and have soon been repealed or 
modified after their enactment. In new countries they are 
most unpopular. This country has not yet reached the stage 
where a permanent bankrupt law can be maintained. 

After periods of great financial distress and business depres- 
sion itis proper to enact a voluntary bankrupt law to relieve 
those who haye been most unfortunate. Such a condition ex- 
isted at the close of our late war, and-the bankrupt act of 1867 
was properly passed, but no such depression of business exists 
now to warrant such a law. 

A bankrupt law should never be passed in anticipation of busi- 
ness depression. Its effect is to hasten and bring on such acon- 
dition. After a country has passed through a period of depres- 
sion, when the liabilities of honest msn exceed their assets, then 
is the time for a temporary bankrupt law in this country. 

England, it is true, has a permanent bankrupt law, butin Eng- 
land Parliament enacts the laws, while in this country forty-four 
States are constantly enacting laws, and any bankrupt law that 
we may pass will conflict with the laws of the States. 
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That is one reason why a bankrupt law is unpopular. 

It weakens confidence and destroys credit. It is always fol- 
lowed by depreciated market values. It brings at once all the 
ah of those who avail themselves of the law to a forced 
public sale. 

A forced public sale in any community is always a disadvantage 
to the trade of that community. The stock of a boot and shoe 
merchant being sold at public auction in a country town supplies 
the people with cheap goods, cheaper than other merchants can 
sell them, supplies the demand for weeks to come and thus hurts 
other merchants and makes bankrupts of them. 

When any very prominent and extansive dealer goes into bank- 
ruptcy he generally pulls smaller dealers in with him, who have 
to go use he did. When we come to consider that great 
gran anos of all kinds of property will at once be thrown upon 

e market at forced sale to the highest bidders for cash, we can 
wo understand how a bankrupt law will cheapen all kinds of 
articles. 

Mr. BOATNER. There is no such necessity provided for in 
this bill. The goods will be sold as the creditor may think for 
the best interest. There is nothing in the bill req them 
to be sold at a forced sale for what they will bring in cash. It 
is left to the creditors. 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. I could answer that, but will 
have to ask the gentleman to wait until I get through and then 
I will answer all questions. 

Merchants who might otherwise get slong in competition with 
other merchants suddenly find that ree ve to compete with 
trustees of bankruptestates whosell for what they can getregard- 
less of what the article cost. 

Farms, houses, lots, and real estate of all kinds, all kinds of 
farm produce, grain, hay, cattle, horses, sheep, clothing of all 
kinds, bonds, stocks, securities, everything that cost money is 
at once in the market for what it will bring. The result can 
only be a great lowering of the market price of everything. 

In this way a bankrupt law injures the country. 

I think it is generally conceded that we are now and have 
been during the past summer in a precarious condition finan- 
cially. Min banks have failed, and many business houses have 
succumbed; but in most instances, through extensions and in- 
dulgencies by creditors, they have pulledthrough. Their assets 
bas not been exposed to public sale. 

If we had had a bankrupt law, the auction flag would have 
been flying in every square in our cities, towns, and villages, 
and at every four corners throughout the goung: 

A bankrupt law is a sad remedy to apply in the present con- 
dition of the country. It would precipitate what we are all try- 
ing to avoid. It might be convenient and desirable for many in- 
dividuals, but it would be a great misfortune to the public. 

A bankrupt law can only work good to the persons who are 
thereby relieved of their debts. It is for them and them alone. 
It can only work injury to trade and the public. 

The hardest times we have had in this country since the war 
was in the panic of 1873, when the last bankrupt law was in full 
force. That law was thought by many to have been largely re- 
sponsible for the panic of 1873. 


INVOLUNTARY. 


Let us now consider the involuntary bankrupt law; this bill is 
both voluntary and involuntary. 

The involuntary provisions allow creditors to force a debtor 
into bankruptcy against his will. 

The only persons benefited by involuntary bankruptcy are 
the creditors; the persons injured are the public by the forced 
sales of property, thereby depreciating the market value of all 
kinds of property—and the bankrupts themselves. 

Various acts are set down in the bill as acts of bankruptcy—I 
need not enumerate them. Some are authorized by the laws of 
the States, thereby bringing a conflict between the laws of the 
States and the United States. 

The only argument for an involuntary bankrupt law is to af- 
ford ter facility to creditors in the collection of debts. 

This should never be done at a time when business depression 
exists. The legislative policy of all the States on such occasions 
is to extend clemency to the debtor. 

Stay laws and extension laws are then passed. 

If the hese winter is severe, as m ny predict it will be, 
the Le: tures of the States in session will pass stay laws and 
extension laws. They will grantindulgence to the debtor, while 
we are asked to permit the creditor toseize his property. Either 
one Bed or the other is wrong; my judgment is that the States 
are right. 


Indulgence to the debtor gives time and a breathing spell to 
debtors and the country while more prosperous times arrive. 

The Roman law began by allowing the creditors to divide the 
carcass of the insolvent debtor among them. That was followed 


by imprisonment for debt which was long enforced in England 
and in this country. These finally gave way and the country 
has been doing a credit business 3 upon faith in the hon- 
esty of the debtor. 

he debtor class is by far the larger, and any harsh or strin- 
gent law will be sand which does not restrict acts of bank- 
ruptcy to actual frauds. 

A law which makes the misfortune of the debtor an act of 
bankru WT OOA not be maintained. 

The pt law of 1867 was twice amended and each time 
by restricting the acts of 8 In 1874 it was amended, 
making one-fourth in number and one-third in value of the debts 
3 to join in a petition to have a debtor adjudicated a 

upt. 

Under this bill one creditor can petition where the creditors 
do not exceed eleven, and three where the creditors exceed 
eleven. This affords great opportunities for creditors to oppress 
8 by threatening bankruptcy in default of immediate pay- 
men 

The great pos cee of all business in this country is done on 
credit. If it was reduced to a cash basis the country would be 
greatly crippled; yet under this bill no man would justified 
in incurring a debt, as he might be forced into bankruptcy if he 
was unable to meet it. 

It does not really aid the creditor class, except as a whip or 
spur and threat to aid collection. 

Under the bankrupt law of 1867, in force a little over eleven 
years, 5,543 persons bankrupt in what is known as the 
western district of Pennsylvania, which comprises about one- 
half of the entire population of the State and much more than one- 
half of the territory of the State. Itis impossible to obtain the 
average dividends paid to the unsecured creditors by these bank- 
rupts. The papers are in the hands of registers, trustees, and 
attorneys. 

The clerk of the United States district court for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, peeing office during the time the law 
was in force, an able, honest, experie gentleman, esti- 
mates that the average would not exceed 15 per cent. 

Lawyers, registers, and other officials made a great deal of 
money out of the law, but the unsecured creditor was a loser b 
it. That law was very unpopular, and its repeal was demand 
by the whole country. 

This bill has really no merits over the law of 1867. 

Registers are called réferees, and assignees trustees; but the 
ponora effect of this law will be the same as the oid one, and if 
X becomes a law in a very short time it will be quite as unpopu- 

f: 

This country is too big, has too many lawmaking bodies; and 
is too young for a permanent bankrupt law, and there is no de- 
mand at present for a temporary one. On the contrary, at this 
time especially, we should not pass a bankrupt law. 

The United States courts are not accessible to the great ma- 
jority of the ponia, and for thatreason have never been popular. 

In many of the older States the people in some localities are 
three or four hundred miles from the place where the courts 
usually sit. They never come in contact with them. 

The practice is not understood by their lawyers. 

This bill is lengthy and full of details. It provides a rule and 
guidance for every possible question that can be raised under 
the bill. It leaves nothing for the court but the ability to find 
the place in the bill where the matter under consideration is 
provided for. 

In the first section of the first chapter it defines the meaning 
of the word defeat“ to include defraud, delay, evade, hinder, 
and impede.” Now, turning to the acts of bankruptcy, the third 
act of bankruptcy is, if any debtor ‘* makes a trans er of any of 
his property with intent to defeat his creditors.” Itis, perhaps, 
fortunate for the creditor that the word“ defeat” is thus defined 
in the bill, for without it no judge would ever have held that an 
intent to delay a creditor was an intent to defeat him. 

Delay does not mean to defeat a claim. Delay is often neces- 
sary for the preservation and recovery of a claim. 

The bill is in the interest of the creditor—the involuntary part 
of it. It is skilliully drawn—so skillful that it will be extremely 
difficult to keep out of bankruptey. 

A man in the ordi course of business will be liable to 
tumble in at any time, wholly unaware that he was at all in 


er. 

It will require a skillful lawyer, who shall have made this law 

a special study, to be constantly at hand, both to get into bank- 
ruptey and to keep out. 

ə lawyers who live at the places where the United States 
courts sit will have a monopoly of the bankrupt practice, and 
those lawyers who attend to the general practice and their cli- 
ents will be at their mercy. 

It is said that a large majority of the country went a bankrupt 
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law and that many petitions have been received for its 
I am aware that there has been a constant effort on the part of 
some persons to pass a bankrupt law ever since the last one was 


re ed. 

The “Judge Torrey bill” has been before ress for, lo! these 
many years. During last Congress, when the bill was up, I had 
only one request from my locality to support it, and he wanted 
to be appointed referee. 

Ihave taken some pains to get at the true sentiment upon this 
sub ect. I have not done it by petitions or remonstrances. Ihave 


written to a few of the leading judges in our different States, 


asking them to state what they t W about the passage of a 
bankrupt lawatthistime. These gentlemen sit upon the benches 
of our highest courts. They are constantly face to face with the 
ple, their misfortunes, and their wants. They have all been 
n active practice or on the bench during the last bankrupt law. 
They are eminent for their ability as lawyers and their fairness 
as men, 
Some of them have kindly answered my inquiries and have 
given me leave to submit their views to the House. I ask the 
erk to read a letter from Judge Mitchell, of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania, on this subject. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PITTSBURG, October 16, 1893. 


My DAR Sm; Your letter of the 14th is just received, and i peoa tly. 
My experience in eral is not favorable to a bankrupt law. 0 the 
power to pn such a law was put in Congress by the Constitution, no exer- 
cise of it has ever been satisfac to the country or has been more than 
temporary in duration. I had co erable experience in the working of the 
last act, and I believe it to have been intricate, cumbersome, expensive, and 
e and Ido not telieve any new act can be drawn which will be any 

ter in those respects, because the difficulties are inherent. Only the hard 
cases will ever come under the operation of such alaw. Those easy of ad- 
justment will always be settled out of court—the co spirit will com- 
pel such settlement. 

When cases come into court the fees and mses must be heavy, or the 
business will be unprofitable, and inevitably fall into the hands of the less 
competent or lower-toned mem of the profession, and become a source 
ot on and sc: „ as in fact the pension business so lar; has, 
while if they are heavy the dividends for creditors will be small in propor- 
tion to expenses, which always produces dissatisfaction, as it perhapsjustly 
ought. If we look beyond these practical objections to the subject in a 
broader as there are two main objects which a bankrupt act may be 
intended to promote, the relief of debtors or the facilita; of creditors. 

The former is now cared for by the State laws to the satisfaction of their 
own communities, in which the bulk of indebtedness is generally owed, and 
there does not appear at present to be any substantial reason or demand for 
the exertion of paramount national authority on the subject. Perhaps 
in a short time there unfortunately may be. For the other, the putting of 

dies in the hands of the creditors, the time appeared to me 
« ticularly inap te. If the present financial situation shall continue 
there certain 4 a year or two be a vast body of debtors unable, not 
by their fault, but by misfortune, to pay promptly or in full. To put in the 
creditor’s hands now, in advance of such a cortingency, any additional 
weapons of compulsion would, in my judgment, be oppressive and 


larly ill-timed. 
1 hove answered your query at more length than is desirable, but I have 
had no time to condense. o written hastily, these are my settled views, 


and you are quite at liberty to make such use of them as you desire. 


Yours very truly, 
JAMES T. MITCHELL. 
To Hon. WILLIAM A. STONE, . 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I send up a letter from Judge 
Henry W. Williams, of thesupreme court of Pennsylvania, which 
I ask the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


My DEAR SIR: Your favor relating to the subject of geen si and the 
pun of à bankrupt law is before me. In reply I must say that it is my 

lief that the passage of such a law would not be wise for several reasons, 
among which are the following: 

First. It would not facilitate the collection of debts. Exceptin rare cases, 
except in rare instances, no bankrupt law does. The real purpose and the 
direct result of such legislation is to enable an insolvent to shake off his 
debts—pay them by his certificate of discharge. r 

Second. It would naturally tend to increase existing distrust. It would 
be regarded asa Congressional declaration that bankruptcy and distress were 
before us. and thatexisting debts might be paid by a discharge in bankruptcy. 

Third. In so far as such a law should place in the hands of creditors any 
additional means of constraint or coercion pon their debtors, such means 
Would be so used by exacting conditions as to increase the difficulty in 
the way of every struggl business man, and make his ruin certain. 

Fourth. Both the honest debtor and the humane creditor would suffer from 
the practical operation of such a law, while the estate would be consumed 
in fees and costs. 

Fifth, The United States courts are removed from the 
80 many of those subject to their jurisdiction remote and strange. 

The right of appeal is beset by conditions, expenses, and delays that are 
exasperating to those who are in haste, and discouraging to men of moder- 
a 1 The State laws are known, the State courts are near and open 
at ai es. 

Sixth. I would have the whole subject to be settled under existing State 
laws. and by the parties. An enlightened selfishness—in other words, a con- 
sideration of what is best for all concerned—will lead to compromise when 
such relief is desired, and it will not open the doors for swindlers and un- 
gunee scoundrels to push their credit for the mere purpose of preparing 

fail for a purpose. 

With kind regards, I remain, very truly, yours, 

HENRY W. WILLIAMS. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. STONE. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I ask the Clerk to read a letter 
from Judge Earl, of the court of appealsof the State of New York. 


particu- 


ople. There are 


The Clerk read as follows: 


rrn Lame bok eee Ee pean ee tae een a 
ve to sa ow of no reason for such a law. 

of this State. Here the laws are just to both debtor and creditor, and no 

chauge is needed. They furnish ample facilities for the collection of debts, 

and an honest debtor, who has unfortunately become lvent, can nearly 

ge from his debts by a surrender of his 


8 5 e have al proven expensi 8 
ave alwa; n vo, ess 
bankrupt ante is large, the 1 and officials always get more ot it 
than creditors. 
ery truly, yours. 
Ty yy „ R. 1. 


Hon. WILLIAM A. STONE. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I ask the Clerk to read a letter 
from Judge Dean, of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. 
The Cleak read as follows: 


DEAR Sm: Yours of the 14th, in reference to the bankrupt law, is before 
me. Such a law is of course intended to accomplish, first, protection to the 
creditor; second, relief of the debtor: third, material advantage to the 
State. Not much need be said as to the first and third, but as to the second, 
relief to the debtor, such a law passed now to take effect soon—and by soon 
is meant within two or three years— will operate with unnecessary 
on the debtor class. This, as you are aware, is a time of serious business 
de ; fully 75 per cent of all men in b are heavy debtors, They 
have of real value ample assets in most cases. 

These assets can not be turned into money at half their real value, and 

debts have been incurred 


creditors will accept nothing but money. 

in view of existing laws; in great part bot would have had no existence if 
such a law had been anticipated,and sudden change in the law will work 
financial disaster to many of them who, if not disturbed for a reasonable 


time. will squeeze through and have left considerable capital; if forced to 


a sale now, their property will not bring half its worth, and after discharge 
they will start without capital. While a national bankrup! law ought to 
be it should not go into effect for at least two years. It is with some 


diffidence I give expression to this opinion. As gon are aware, my judicial 
Observation extends no further than this State, but while limited as to ter- 
ritory, all imaginable kinds of business carried on in the State have been 
brought to my attention both on and off the bench. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. WILLIAM A. Sroxn, 
- Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Task the Clerk to read a letter 
from Judge Spear, of the supreme court of Ohio. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


STATE oF OHIO, SUPREME COURT CONSULTATION Room, 
Columbus, October 20, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: Your valued favor of recent date is duly received. 

In general, I favor a uniform bankrupt law, if framed so as to be fair to 
both creditor and debtor, and the fees of court officers so limited as to admit 
of economical administration. Such a law would be, I think, more advan- 
tageous to all concerned than are the present inconsistent insolvent lawsof 
the several States. 

But I doubt very much the advisability of enacting such a law at this time. 
It seems to me that if made a law now the compulsory provisions would 

ve inconsiderate creditors an undue advantage, and would result in driv- 

many deserving debtors into bankruptcy, who, if not unduly crowded, 
would struggle through and finally avoid financial ruin, which result would 
certainly tend to further complicate the unfortunate financial disturbances 
which are now troubling the business world. 

These suggestions are but first-blush impressions, and are not rezarded by 
me as entitied to much weight, but I have no objection to reference being 
made to them. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Hon. WM. A. STONE, 
Washingt 


JOHN DEAN. 


W. T. SPEAR. 
on, D. C. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I have other letters, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I will not take the time to read them. If any member 
desires them read they can be read in his time, or I will publish 
them in the RECORD if desired. 

I wish now to say something with reference to the provisions 
of this bill. Under the act of 1867 corporations d become 
F but under this bill they could be forced 
75 2 bankruptcy, while they could not become bankrupts by pe- 
tition. 

A corporation could become a bankrupt by petition under the 
act of 1867. By this bill a corporation can only become a bank- 
rupt where it commits an act of bankruptey. Now, if a corpo- 
ration, finding itself in an insolvent condition, desires to take 
advantage of the provisions of this bill, it has only to commit an 
act of bankruptcy in order to get in at the back door. 

Another peculiar feature of this bill is that under it a corpo- 
ration can not be discharged. But this is futile, because the 
trustee can sell the charter as well as the assets of the corpora- 
tion, and it can reorganize under the laws of the State. Nearly 
all the States provide for the reorganization of corporations. 

The charter is an asset as well as anything else. The last 
bankruptey law was much more wise in its treatment of corpora- 
tions than is this bill. It treated them as persons and gave 
them all the rights and privileges of persons. Under the act of 


1867 a person, to become a voluntary bankrupt, must owe at least 
$300. Under this bill he may owe any amount. One dollar is 
sufficient toput aman into bankruptcy on his own petition. The 


gentleman who opened this debate stated that the act of 1867 
was very unpopular, and he said he would not support such a bill. 

I simply want to call attention to the discrepancies between 
these two laws, believing that the act of 1867 was more humane, 


+ 
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more impartial, and more in the interest of the public than this 
one. 

Under the act of 1867 voluntary bankrupts must reside in the 
United States, but under this bill they may reside anywhere. A 
person living in France might become a bankrupt, or might file 
a patition to have a citizen of Pennsylvania adjudicated a bank- 
rupt, under this bill. 

nder this billa bankrupt could only be discharged by the 
judge. Here is a feature to which I desire to call especial atten- 
tion. An application may be made atany time after two months 
from the date of adjudication in baoktuptoy. The judge shall 
hear the application and discharge the bankrupt, unless he has 
performed or done certain things; and if we turn to page 15, we 
will find what those things are that prohibit the judge from dis- 
charging bankrupts: 

e, hae an 3 eee 5 or 2 as J 
The bens of editors, or otherwise, which has not been surrendered to the 
trustee; (3) knowingly made a materially false statement in writing con- 
cerning his financial condition to any person for the purpose of obtaining 
credit or of being communicated to the trade or to those from whom he has 
sought or obtained credit— 

The word“ material” is inserted in this section. Unless he 
has made a materially false statement.” Well, in the light of 
subsequent insolvency, it is a very easy matter to make out that 
a statement, made in good faith at the time, was materially false. 
It does not say false.“ It says materially false.” 

(4) made a transfer ot any of his property which any creditor, who has 
poma his debt in the proceedings, might, at the time of the bankruptcy, 

ve impeached as fraudulent if he had then been a judgment creditor, un- 
less such property shall have been surrendered to the trustee— 

It is not necessary to have it impeached. If it might have 
been impeached, in the opinion of the judge, the discharge must 
‘be withheld 
or (5) with fraudulent intent destroyed or neglected to keep books of ac- 
count or records from which his true condition might be ascertained. 

Now, there are a great many people in business who do not 
keep sufficient books or records of accounts by which their con- 
dition can be ascertained. A great many people in business do 
not keep books at all. Now, when.a petition for a discharge is 
filed, it is addressed, not to the court, but to the judge. I have 
recited the reasons which shall prevent the judge from granting 
the discharge. 

Under the act of 1867, the bankrupt could not obtain a dis- 
charge unless the assets equaled 30 per cent of the debts proved 
against his estate, or on the assent of one-fourth in number and 
one-third in value of his creditors. No such requisition is neces- 
sary under this bill. Itis a matter wholly and solely with the 
judge. The creditors have nothing to do with it. 

In this bill no assets are required, nor is the discharge with- 
held without the assent of creditors. The matter is in the sole 
discretion of the judge. An appeal may be taken to the order 
of the judge, but there is no provision for a jury trial over the 
issues of facts. The judge shall discharge unless the bankrupt 
shall have done one of five things, and, as an involuntary bank- 
rupt, he must have done at least one of these things; and as the 
judge has in adjudicating him a bankrupt already passed upon 
that question, I see no way in which an involuntary bankrupt 
can ever be discharged. 

Now, let us think of this fora moment. Mind you, this bill 
carefull excludes the province of the jury in an issue raised on 
an a ication for a discharge. The judge must first withhold 
discharge if the bankrupt has committed—not been convicted— 
but committed any offenses punishable by fine or imprisoment. 
Now we look at the offenses punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
beginning on e 27, if the House will with me, as this is 
more of a technical argument than a speech. 

I now turn to the offenses: 

A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a period not to exceed 
two years upon conviction of the offense of having willfully— 

Then it goes on and recites the offenses. 

Now, it does not say the court may fine, imprison, or both. Itsays 
that the person shall be imprisoned, and then it gives the first 
ground— 
appropriated to his own use, embezzled, spent, or unlawfully transferred 
any property belonging to a bankrupt estate which came into his charge 
as trustee ;— 

There is no objection to that— 

(2) attempted to account or accounted for any of his property, or at- 
temped to account or accounted while a bankrupt for any of the property 
belonging to his estate by fictitious losses or expenses; (3) concealed while 
a bankrupt, or after his discharge, from his trustee any of the property be- 
longing to his estate; (4) in case of any person having to his knowledge, 
after he has become a bankrupt, proved a false claim against his estate, 
failed to disclose that fact, wi one month after coming to a knowledge 


thereof, to his trustee; (5) made a false oath in, or in relation to, any pro- 
ceeding in bankruptcy; (6) made a substantially— 


Not made a false valuation, but 


made a substantially false valuation, asa bossy! ne of any of the property 
of his estate in his schedule of property, or omitted therefrom any of the 


pony of his estate, or from the list of his creditors any person to whom 
e ebted in a substantial amount, or included therein any person to 
whom he is not indebted, or included therein a creditor for an amount sub- 
stantially more than the true indebtedness ;— 

The word“ substantially“ precedes the word “ valuation,” and 
it may be construed that a bankrupt has violated this provision 
who valued his property alittle too high. It may be sub- 
stantially false, but not false fraudulently, and willfully, and 
wickedly false, but substantially false. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Substantially untrue. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Substantially untrue; and for 
this reason a bankrupt may be prosecuted, tried, and convicted, 
and if convicted must be imprisoned; from which there is noes- 
cape. There are other offenses, amounting to eleven in all, and 
as you increase the number they grow more and more a net, 
which might catch an honest, but perhaps unskillful man in 
bookkeeping— 

7) obtain 
With intent to nse the sams to proier a creditor Or increase his property I 
contemplation of bankruptcy ;— 

Well, under that provision the intent will be construed by the 
act, and if the bankrupt obtains property which he did not pay 
for, it would be very easy for debtors and for creditors, and for 
the judge even to say that he never intended to pay for it— 


(8) presented any false, or substantially oxag rated, claim for proof against 

the estate of a bankrupt, or used or offer use any such claim in com- 

position personally or by agent, proxy, or attorney, or as agent, proxy, or 
ey — 


That does not apply to the bankrupt— 

(9) received any property or the promisé of the same, or paid or promised 
to pay any e as a consideration to act or forbear to act in any pro- 
ceeding in ban tcy; (10) secreted lany of his property to avoid its bein, 
levied upon under legal process against himself or administered in — 
ruptcy, or any document relating to his property or which is a part of or re- 
lates to an estate in his charge; or (11) transferred otherwise than in the or- 
dinary course of his business, and contemplation of bankruptcy, any 
property which he has obtained on credit. 

Well, now, under the last provision a bankrupt who has trans- 
ferred his property otherwise than in the ordinary course of 
business would be guilty, and that will bea question for the jud 
to consider and construe whether the transfer was in the ordi- 
ay course of business or not, or whether in contemplation of 
bankruptcy any property that he had obtained on credit has 
been transferred. Any property paid for in cash he may trans- 
fer as he pleases; but if the property was obtained on creditand 
if the transfer be in any manner that the court holds not to be in 
the ordinary course of business he can not be discharged and he 
is liable to be imprisoned, 

: Mr. DOOLITTLE. In other words, he may not prefer cred- 
tors. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It does not make any difference 
whether he prefers creditors. If ħe sells a horse, and it should 
be held not to be in the ordinary course of business, whether the 
creditor was preferred or not, if he sellsit for less than the value 
he would come in under that section. 

Now, under this bill, if given a preference, which has not been 
resorted to for a dishonest purpose, the bankrupt can not be dis- 
charged. If a person doing business in a country town, buying 
goods from a merchant, and giving his notes for the payment, 
when one of them becomes due he borrows the money from his 
neighbor to pay it; and if, when the other note comes,and he 
has no money to pay it, and he can borrow no more, he prefers 
that neighbor by giving him a judgment, which would give him 
a first lien, he falls under a subdivisionof thislaw,and by reason 
of its provisions he is prevented from being discharged. Then 
“knowingly made a materially false statement in writing to any 
person to obtain credit or been communicated to the trade.” 

Now, then, we all know that there are two great firms which 
undertake to keep creditors posted as to the financial condition 
of business men in the country. They are known as Dunn and 
Bradstreet. ‘‘Communicated to the trade“ means any merchant 
who has given a statement to either of these firms. It comes 
out in their published reports. If a man makes a statement 
not false, but materially false, under this section, he cin not 
be discharged. 

Fourth. Made transfers of any of his property which a cred- 
itor could have impeached, etc. 

It does not make any difference whether the creditor did im- 

ach it or not; if the judge holds that he could have impeached 
it he is bound to withhold the discharge. 

Fifth. Neglected to keep books of account, etc. 

How would a man ever get out? 

If he has been adjudicated for the eighth act of bankruptcy, 
having secreted his property, he has committed the tenth of- 
fense and can not be discharged. 

If adjudicated for the sixth act of bankruptcy, he has com- 


mitted the tenth offense and can not be discharged. 
If he has been adjudicated under the fourth or sixth act of 
bankruptcy the record shows him already barred from discharge. 
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Ik adjudicated for the third act of bankruptcy, his 0 
is withheld for the fourth reason. And when we consider the 
definitions put upon words, acts, and phrases, it becomes entire! 
im ible for any involuntary bankrupt to be discharged at all. 

ow let us look at these provisions. In section 13 of the bill 
(page 15) provision is made as to discharge. It says: 

The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as 
may be made in opposition thereto by parties in interest, at such time as his 
convenience will permit and as ve parties in interest a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard, and discharge the applicant unless he has (1) com- 
mitted an offense punishable by imprisonment or fine as herein provided; 
©) given a preference as herein defined, under an assignment for the bene- 

t of creditors, or otherwise, which has not been surrendered to the trustee; 

3) knowingly made a materially false statement in writing concerning his 

nancial condition to any person for the purpose of obtaining credit or of 
Sig cones to the trade or to those from whom he has sought or 
ob ed credit; (4) made a transfer of any of his property which any ered- 
itor, who has proved his debt in the 8 might, at the time of the 
bankruptcy, have impeached as fraudulent if he had then beena judgment 
creditor, unless such property shall have been surrendered to the trustee; 
or (5) with fraudulent intent destroyed or neglected to keep books of ac- 
count or records from which his true condition might be ascertained. 

The confirmation of a com tion shall discharge the bankrupt from his 
debts other than those a: to be paid by the terms of the composition and 
those not affected by a discharge. 

SEC. 14. Discharges, when Revoked.—The court may, upon the applica- 
tion of rap in interest who have not been guilty of undue laches, filed 
at any time within two years after a discharge have been granted, re- 
voke it upon a trial. 


We turn then to the provision as to courts, on page 25, where 


we find this: 


SEC, 25. a Appeals and writs of error.—Controversies involving in amount 
8500 and over, adjudications upon petitions, the granting or refusal of appli- 
cations for the removal of cases and the granting and dismissals of petitions 
for discharges, may be taken from courts of bankruptby, within ten days 
after the granting of the order or the entry of the judgment complained of, 
unless further time be granted by the judge, to their respective appellate 
tribunals, by a. or writ of error, pursuant to the provisions of the 
United States laws now in force upon that subject or such as may be here- 
after enacted, except that the same shall be returnable within ten days, un- 
less further time be granted prne appeliate court. 

Ù Trustees shall not be req to give bonds when they take appeals or 
sue out writs of error. 

eControversies may be certified to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from other courts of the United States, and the former court may exercise 
jurisdiction thereof and issue writs of certiorari pursuant to the provisions 
of the United States laws now in force or such as may be hereafter enacted. 


In other words, the judge makes the order of discharge. That 
order may be appealed to the supreme courts of the Territory, 
or to the circuit court, and it may go up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but there is no provision whatever for a jury 
to determine the question of fact embodied in a specification 
against the discharge. The provision for jury trials carefully 
excludes that. Turning to section 19 we find the provision made 
as to jury trials. No bankruptcy act in the world, I take it, ever 
vested solely in the judge the right to determine the issues 
raised by specifications against the bankrupt’s discharge. When 
a bankrupt makes application for a discharge the creditors who 
desire to object to that discharge, having notice, file their ob- 
jections that he has committed this or thatactof bankruptcy, or 
that he is barred under the law, and that goes toa jury to be de- 
termined as other questions of fact are determined. But that 
is not the provision under this bill. The provision here as to 
jury trials is this: 


tcy alleged in such petition to have been commi! po: 

ten application therefor before the expiration of the time within which an 
answer may be filed. If such application is not filed within such time atrial 
by jury shall be deemed to have been waived. 


That provides for a jury trial, but that refers to an act of 
bankruptcy when a petition is filed to have a person adjudged 
an involuntary bankrupt. 

Now, on page 21, subdivision c,“ we find that 

The right to submit matters in controversy or an all offense under 
this act to a jury shall be determined and enjoyed according to the United 
States laws now in force upon that subject, or such as may be hereafter en- 
acted, except as herein provided. 

And it is herein provided that the judge shall pass upon the 
questions—all of them—and discharge the applicant, unless he 
has done some one of the very many things enumerated in the 
bill. It does not provide thatthe judge shall take any evidence; 
it does not provide that he shall take any depositions; it provides 
no system under heaven by which he may determine the fact. 
He has already got a record. 

Suppose that it is the case of an involuntary bankrupt. The 
judge looks at the petition; he has already passed judgment 
upon the petitioner; he has adjudicated that man to be a bank- 
rupt for doing some of the things for which he may be adju- 
dicated a bankrupt, and the most of them are things which pre- 
vent the judge from granting the discharge. The judge looks at 
the record and finds that he has already passed judgment upon 
that question, and therefore it is an adjudicated fact. 

How is a man going to get a discharge? Under the old bank- 


ruptcy law some judges, in the early administration of it, were 
weak enough to hold that no involuntary bankrupt could be dis- 
charged because of the fact of his adjudication which was a mat- 
ter of record. Time, liberality, the more wholesome and wise 
views of the Supreme Court of the United States, moderated 
those rulings, and in the last days of that act we began to have 
a uniform system of bankruptcy uniformly administered. But, 
sir, it will be yearsand years before the judges will get together 
and be of one mind upon the administration of an act of bank- 
ruptey containing all the various provisions and details of this 
long and cumbersome bill. It would be better,far better for the 
public to have that old bankrupt law of 1867 resnacted as it was 
administered in the enlightened last days of its existence—far 
better—than it would be to pass this bill. 

In the great cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, large wholesale houses 
exist which sell bills of goods to men in any and every State of 
this Union. Under this bill, if it should become a law, they 
would be practically protected against what are known as“ pref- 
erences” to neighbors and those with whom the debtor is inti- 
mately connected, because if a man should commit an act of 
bankruptcy, he will know that he comes under this bill, and 
that he can hardly get out again. It can be used as a threat or 
as a whip over the poor debtors of the country. I do not say 
that it was intended as such. I believe that the gentleman [Mr. 
OATES] who opened this debate is as sincere in his support of 
the bill as I am in my opposition to it; but I say that this bill is 
calculated, or at least that its effect will be, to benefit the cred- 
itors of the country and not the debtors. 

Woe to the man upon whom the door of involuntary bank- 
ruptey has closed under this law. He is an outcast from trade 
forever. His creditors can not even consent to his discharge. 
The judge can not discharge him, for he has already adjudged 
him guilty of the acts which bar his discharge. A jury of his 
countrymen can not relieve him. The provision “C,“ page 21, 
under head of Jury Trials,” can not relieve him, for the excep- 
tion ‘‘as herein 8 prevents it, it being herein provided 
that the judge shall determine the question of discharge. 

I will not run over all of these enumerated offenses, but I think 
the list is unreasonably severe. Ihave already commented on 
the fact that imprisonment must be im: d, and then when we 
come to consider how, with the definitions that are put upon 
words, phrases, and sections in the bill, it will be a very easy 
matter to convict almost any involuntary bankrupt of some one 
of these offenses. Then there is a long list of fines, any one of 
which might catch aman who was not learned and versed in the 
provisions of the bill. The bill also exciudes attorneys from 
practicing in bankrupt cases while acting as referees. 

This in my judgment is unwise. The duties of these referees 
are the same as the registrars under the old law, and under that 
law no one but an attorney or a man learned in the law was ever 
appointed to that position. No one buta man so qualified should 
be a referee under this bill. Yet attorneys are excluded from 
practicing in the bankruptcy courts, though under the old law 
they were allowed to do so. 

The bill also requires two sureties. It may be well to have 
two sureties where they are individual sureties, but the bill ex- 
tends this requirement to corporations authorized under State 
laws to become sureties. There is no need for this, and the bill 
should be amended in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I honestly and sincerely believe that this bill, 
if it should become a law, will be a great injury to the public, 
will do more harm than it can ibly do good. Iam opposed 
to the passage of any bankrupt law in these troublesome times, 
and most e ially am I opposed to the passage of this measure. 

Mr. SIBLEY. r. Chairman, I wish to say a very few words 
on this bankruptcy bill. I can notspeak asan attorney, for I am 
not familiar with the law or its forms. But I wish to as 
one who has had extensive business interests in a number of dif- 
ferent States of the Union. I have read the bill through care- 
fully; and if I understand the effect of its terms and phrases it 
should, instead of being called a bankruptcy bill, be entitled 
more properly A bill to divest all debtors of hope for the future 
and to prevent any debtor who may suffer from temporary em- 
barrassment from ever securing his financial freedom.“ A 
Mr. Chairman, up in Pennsylvania—I say it with no disrespect— 
when we wish to perpetrate such an act as this bill seeks to per- 
petrate, we take a jimmy and a dark lantern, and we never pro- 
ceed in the light of day; we take the small hours of the morning 
to get away with a scheme like this. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noticed the report on this bill. The 
immortal bard” is quoted, and I thought there ought to have 
been another quotation in the same connection. There should 
have been a quotation about ‘‘ stealing the livery of the court of 
Heaven to serve the devil in.” The glowing language of this 
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report speaks about poor debtors;” it speaks about the '‘qual- 
ity of mercy;” and then it goes on and by terms and provisions 
gives a lot of little lawyers or of maliciously disposed persons 
opportunity to bankrupt ninety-nine out of every hundred 
men who are doing business to-day in the United States. I do 
not think Iam in a condition at present to sulfer in that way; 
but I know that for many years of my business experience there 
was not an hour when some malicious, evil-disposed person could 
not under abill of this kind have forced me into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of every debtor of this land I pro- 
test against the confirmation, I will not say of this villainous, 
but of this iniquitous legislation. I do not know the truth or 
falsity of the charge that there is a lobby here in the interest of 
this bill; that there are people drawing salaries of $15,000 a year 
as the pa attorneys of a few persons who have organized them- 
selves into an association for the collection of debts. But Ihave 
no reason to doubt the correctness of that statement, because 
from none but that class of people could have emanated such 
harsh measures in d with debtors. 

I will not g into the different phases of this subject; my time 
is too limited. But I do not see one redee eature in the 
measure. And instead of amen it in any line or section, I 
would cut the tail of this bill off behind its ears and leave it at 
that: for I doubtif there is a possibility of a worse measure on 
this subject ever being submitted. It is the most skillfully de- 
vised and carefully prepared measure [ have ever seen for put- 
ting the clampsand the screws upon the unfortunate debtor, and 
holding him as long as the greed or hatred of the creditor is 
unsatisfied; it will act as an effectual closing of the doors of 
hope to his heart. 

Thana a gentleman here speak of the commercial depression 
that exists to-day and the necessity for some such measure as 
this. Imake the assertion that there is scarcely in New York 
City a bank that could not have been put into uptcy within 
the last ninety days under the provisions of this bill. This 
measure is simply another link in the chain that is being bound 
about the debtor class of this nation—anothercord in the strand 
by which you are attempting to stifle the producing classes of 

country; another whip in the hands of the taskmasters. I 

rotest against this bill; and I rely upon the fairness and justice 

tI believe prevail among the membership of this House to 
see that this bill is never enacted into law. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, as no one else wishes to speak 
this evening, I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that ig fg examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. . 34) providing for the disposition of certain 
personal property and money now in the hands of a receiver of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, appointed by 
the supreme court of Utah, and authorizing its application tothe 
charitable purposes of said church; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. EVERETT, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for two weeks, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. OATES (at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


“ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private petitions were adversely 
38 and laid on the table, as follows: 
Mr. GOLDZIER, from the Committee on War Claims: 
The petition for the relief of Hiram Walker, of Nicholas 
County, W. Va. (Eeport No 131.) 
Also, the petition of Arden Thompson, for estate of Jane Gore, 
late of Raleigh County, W. Va. (Report No, 132.) 
Also, the petition of Sally H. Thompkins, for estate Beverly 
‘Thompkins, late of Kanawha County, W. Va. (Report No. 133.) 
Also, the petition of Charles Walker, of Raleigh County, W. 
Va. (Report No. 134.) 
Also, the petition of H. A. Yeager, for the estate of John Yea- 
ger. (Report No. 135. 
Also, mo at of Henry Amick, of Fayette County, W. Va. 
rt No. Š 
Also, the petition of Russell G. Trump, ntof Anthony Law- 
son, of Raleigh County, W. Va. (Report No. 137.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, and a resolution of the 
1 titles were introduced, and severally referred as fol- 

ows: 

By Mr. LUCAS: A bill (H. R. 4211) for the establishment, 
control, operation, and maintenance of a hospital, to be known 
as the Sanitarian Branch of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers at Hot Springs, in the State of South Dakota— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 4212) to amend section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes—to the Joint Commission to Inquire into 
the Status of Laws Organ Executive Departments. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill H. R. 4213) in relation to the re- 
tirement from active service of officers of the Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4214) to provide for the extermination of 
the yaa dispar, or the gypsy moth—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H.R. 4215) to amend sections 140 and 
145 and repealing sections 143 and 144 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to Presidential elections—to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4216) providing for 
the purchase of ce property therein named for the use of 
— en States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4217) to fix 
the pay and allowances of the veterinariansof the United States 
Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 4218) providing for the election of a 
Delegate to represent the District of Columbia in the House of 
Representatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 4219) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States”—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A resolution of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in relation to the gypsy moth—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refe as follows: 

By Mr. NOLD: A bill (H. R. 4220 for the relief of Joseph 
Mooney—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McNAGNY: A bill (H. R. 4221) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4222) providing for the payment of James 
Woulfe, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for paving Clinton street. in front of 
the United States court-house and post-office building in said city 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill H. R. 4223) for the relief of Isaac Thompson—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 4224) to remove the charge of de- 


sertion against William W. Smith, late a private in 2 
re First New York Engineers—to the Committee on Military 
airs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4225) for the relief of George D. Nichols, of 
Providence, R. I.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS: A bill (H. R. 4226) for the relief of James 
Duke—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 4227) ting a pension to Mrs. 
Susan Housley, widow of Samuel Housley,veteran of the Florida 
war, 1836—to the Committee on Pensions. 2 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of Tobacco Board of Trade of 
Pittsburg, Pa., against repeal or modification of duty on tobacco, 
and against increass of internal-revenue tax—to the Committee 
on Ways on Means. 

By Mr. ERDMAN: Petition of jute yarn workers, urging that 
no changes be made in the tariff schedule on jute yarn—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Indiana: Views of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in favor of the repeal of the Geary law, to exclude 
Chinese from the United States—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted at a 
special meeting of the Union eee of Philadelphia, earnestly 
n the 8 repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Mea- 
sures. 
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By Mr. REED: Petition of 61 citizens of the district of Ken- 
nebunk, Maine, for an a priation adequate to remove the 
accumulation of deposit in the harbor or aes Porpoise, Me.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TERRY: Petition of Little Rock I. raphical Union 
No. 92, in favor of the erection of public y day libor 
instead of by contract—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, report of the Arkansas River Commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Har x 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petitions of 44 citizens of 
Spokane County; of 62 citizens of Palouse, Whitman County; of 
70 citizens of Kalama; of 28 citizens of Coulee precinct, Lincoln 
County: of 25 citizens of Okanogan County; of 20 citizens of Gar- 
field County: of 14 citizens of Earl; of 22 citizens of Dragoon; of 
19 citizens of Whitman County; of 60 citizens of Clark County; 
of 46 citizens of Chillar, Okanogan County; and of 21 citizens of 
Harmony; all of the State of Washington, in opposition to the 
repeal of the Sherman act, unless said repeal sha l provide for the 
continued coinage of silver on terms more favorable to silver 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, October 24, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.] 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes, a. m., at the ex- 
tion of the recess. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The Chair lays be.ore the Senate the unfinished business, being 
House bill No. 1, which will be read by title. 
The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an 
act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other pu PH 
Mr, ALLEN. Nr. President, I suggest the lack of a quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 8 


Allen, ê, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Bate, 8 Por „ ees 

> eorge, effer, Turpie, 
Blackburn. Gordon, Per Vance, 
Coke, =n Power, Vilas, 
Cullom, Kyle, Voorhees, 
Davis, McPherson, Sherman, Walthall, 
Dixon, Shoup, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Mills. Stewart, Wolcott. 


Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is 
detained from his place here by reason of sickness in hisfamily. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I hold in my hand a telegram from the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], stating that he is una- 
voidably absent from the Senate to-day, and is paired with the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBY]}. 4 
Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is ab- 
sent from the city, and stands paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 
After a little delay, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. SMITH, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. GORMAN, Mr. LINDSAY, and Mr. CALL 
entered the Chamber, and answered to their names. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 48 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] is en- 
titled to the floor. 
Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me to 
submit a report from a committee. 
Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled An act to repeal timber-cul- 
3 and for other purposes,” reported it without amend- 
ment. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAVIS 8 resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Duluth, Minn., favoring the repeal of thesilver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of George R. Merrill and other 


citizens of e Minn., and the petition of Cyrus Nor- 
thrup and others of the faculty of the University of esota, 
praying for there of the so-called Chinese law; which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of citizens of Roscoe, 
Pa., and two memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, re- 
monstrating against the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of theso-called Sherman law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRICE presented petitions of the Cincinnati Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcop ul Church, assembled at Troy, 
Ohio, August 30, 1893; of the Foreign Christian Missio; So- 
ciety, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and of David Morrow, of Oa d, 
Cal., praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law: 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of John H. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio; of the 
Board of Trade of Massillon, Ohio: of the Commercial Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; of the Bimetallic League of Canton, Ohio, and 
of the Stock Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the 
speedy repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 38 citizens of Morgan County, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
freer and more extended use of silver as money of ultimate re- 
demption and thereby check the continued contraction of the 
currency, which has been, and is now, sinking the free labor of 
our land deeper and deeper into the mire of enforced idleness, 
penury, and despair; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also prenen a ponura of Mayflower Assembly, No. 469, 
Knights of Labor, of esville, Ohio, praying for equal recog- 
nition of silver with gold in coinage atthe United States mints, 
that the ratio of 16 to 1 be maintained, and remonstrating 
against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law unless 
some provision be made for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Board of Trade of Galli- 
polis: of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; of the Ohio 
Association of Productive Industries; of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Cincinnati: of the Freight Bureau of Cincinnati; 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Cincinnati; 
and of the Commercial Club of Cincinnati, all in the State of 
Ohio, praying that their representatives in Congress use their 
best efforts to secure prompt action on the repeal bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Hamer Grange, No. 451, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Georgetown, Ohio, remonstrating t 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless coupled 
with a provision restoring the free coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver as it existed prior to the passage of the act of 1873; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of citizens of Wayne, Pa., 
praying for the unconditional re of the so-called Sherman sil- 
ver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Union League, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the resumption of specie payments, 
the maintenance of a currency which, whether in gold, silver, or 
notes, shall be of equal purchasing power, and for the prompt 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave received a letter from Henry C. Dingee, 
a prominent business man of the city of Philadelphia, who was 
a signer of a memorial of the members of the Manufacturers’ 


usion that the only solu- 
tion of the present financial difficulty is the unconditional repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. I know no method 
by which he can withdraw his sign ture, but perhaps the state- 
ment I make will answer his purpose. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 1124) for the relief of aged 
and infirm colored people; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to state that I introduce this bill asa 
substitute for the joint resolution [ introduced some timeago on 
the same subject. I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRICE introduced a bill (S.1125) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the 
which was read twice by its title, 
on Public Buildings 


city of East Live l, Ohio; 
Sef referred to 8 


Grounds. 
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PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consider- 
ation of the bill (E. R. 1) to repeal a partof anact yd eds July 
14, 1890, entitled! An act directing thé purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” 
the pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by him yesterday. After having spoken for half 
an hour— 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, it seems to me there is no quo- 
rum here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senatorfrom Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STEWART. For what purpose? 

Mr. POWER. For the purpose of ascertaining the presence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. STEWART. I think we ought to have a quorum here 
because I have a good many important things to say. It would 
please me to say them to a full Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, the rule prescribes that any 
member of the Senate may raise the question of the presence of 
a quorum, but that question is not raised by the Senator. He 
says ‘‘ we ought to have a quorum here.” 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSecretary will read the rule. 

Mr. TURPIE. It is not raised by the Senator saying I raise 
the question of a quorum.” 

Mr. POWER. I raise the question that there is no quorum 
present, and will state 

Mr. TELLER. Let the rule be read. 

Mr. TURPIE, The statsment in raising the question ofa 
quorum ought to contain the facts upon which the subsequent 
proceedings are to be based. It may lead to the arrest of a Sen- 
ator. It ought to contain a statement of facts in themselves 
sufficient to disclose the absence of a majority of the members 
of the Senate and the presence of only a minority. 

I have heard several times the attempt e to raise the 

uestion of the presence of a quorum on the other side of the 

amber. I have never heard it raised except once or twice in 
the proper manner. I have heard the phrase used, ‘‘ Mr, Pres- 
ident, I call a quorum,” or“ Mr. President, I call fora quorum.” 
That certainly does not raise the acon. I have heard it said 
there are not 43 members here. That certainly does not raise 
the question. There might be 80. I have heard the question 
of a quorum raised by persons who had the charge of public 
business, and whose duty it was to do it, and I have always 
heard it raised by a statement of facts which excluded the pos- 
sibility of there being a majority present, and which in itself 
implied the absence of such majority. These facts were not a 
mere conclusion of law. They not embody the language of 
the rule. It is not my purpose now to state what the language 
should be. There is no form requisite, but whatever the formula 
may be, it ought to include a statement of the facts upon which 
the call is founded. A request for the attendance of absentees 
on which a direction to compel the attendance of the absent is 
founded is a statement of facts giving jurisdiction to this body 
upon it, and clearly showing the absence of the requisite num- 
ber that constitute a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule 

The SECRETARY. Rule V, section 2, is as follows: 

If, at any time during the dally sessions of the Senate, a question shall be 
raised by a, Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the Pre OfMmicer 
shall forthwith direct the Secre to call the roll and shall announce the 
result, and these proceedings shall be without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willinquire of the Sena- 
tor from Montana what his statement was? 

Mr. POWER. I stated that there is no 1 7 present. I 
counted the Senators present and found only 27 in the Chamber; 
to I called for a quorum. 

The VICE-P IDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bate, e, McPherson, Shoup, 
5 Galiinger, Manderson, Smith, 
Blac burn, Mills, Stew: 
Brice, Gray, Murphy, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, H Palmer, Turpie, 
Call, ae Petter, Vest, 
Cam Hill. Perkins, Vilas, 
Coke, Hoar, Power, Voorhees, 
guon ene, Proctor, ae 1. 
. Y, Wh: 
Dixon, Lindsay, Ai 
Faulkner, McMillan, Sherman, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Nevada 
will proceed. 


Mr. KYLE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido. 

Mr. KYLE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I hope that motion 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has yielded to the Senator from South Dakota, 
who moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I aapa that motion will not prevail. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is not open to debate. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
South Dakota. - 

Mr. KYLE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 


Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am pai with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. he were 
present I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who is de- 
tained from his seat by sickness in hisfamily. As I understand 
if he were here he would vote ‘‘nay.” I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am ran 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] who is 
necessarily absent. I would vote ‘‘nay” if he were present. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If he were present I 
should vote nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. I should vote nay” 
if he were present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I again announce that I have received 
a telegram from the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], 
stating that he is unavoidably detained from the Senate to-day 
and 1 paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
IrBy]. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Nen Tork tM paired generally with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY], but on House bill No. 1 and all inci- 
dental motions he is paired with the senior Senator from North 
eee HANSBROUGH]. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is paired 
generally with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
RANSOM], and on House bill No, 1 and incidental motions he is 
paired with the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE}. 

Mr. HOAR. I vote nay, -Lam paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], but I am authorized to vote to make 
a quorum. If a quorum should appear Ishall withdraw my vote. 

e result was announced—yeas 5, nays 36; as follows: 


YEAS—5. 
a Peffer, Stewart, Teller. 
e, 
NAYS—36. 
Bate, Dolph Hunton, Roach, 
Berry: Faulk er, Lindsay, S 
Blackburn, e, 12 Smith, 
Brice, Gallinger, M: erson, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gordon, Mills, ie, 
Call. Murphy, Vest, 
Cullom, Gray, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hill, Perkins: ‘althall, 
Dixon, Hoar, Proctor, White, La. 
NOT VOTING—-44. 
Aldrich. George, M Pugh, 
Allen, = Gibson, McPherson, TA 
son, 

Butler, Hansbrough tchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Camden, à Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 

A Hawley, Morene Yane 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, DY, Palmer, Washburn, 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, White, 
Daniel, Jones, Nev. Platt, Wilson, 
Dubois, yle, Power, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Coke, 


Caffery, Cullom, Dubois, 
Blackburn, Call, Davis, Fa s 
Brice, Cameron, Dixon, Frye, 
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Gallinger, Hunton, S t, 
Gordon, Lod Peffer, Stockbridge, 
Gorman, Mc: Perkins, ie, 
Gray, McPherson, Proctor, Vest, 
Harris, Manderson, uay, y: 
Hirgins, 5 ach, Voorhees, 

l, Murphy, Shi 
Hoar, Palmer, Smith, White, La. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eightSenators have answered 
to theirnames. A quoram is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll on the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
KYLE], that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. If he were present, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have already an- 
nounced my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], 
but I will transfer it to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY], and vote nay.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PALMER. I am paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

Mr. GORMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois that 
he transfer his pair to my colleague [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. FRYE. I can relieve both Senators. I announced on the 
other vote the pair of the senior Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. CHANDLER] with the senior Senator from North Dakota 
r. HANSBROUGH]. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire ee CHANDLER], and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRYE. I announced on a former vote the pair of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]and my coll e 
DER ona and I shall not make the announcement again during 
the day. 

Mr. HOAR. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Pucaj. I transfer that pair by authority of the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ON] to his colleague [Mr. ALDRICH], 


and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who has been necessarily called away. I 
make this announcement once for all until he returns. 

The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Cameron, Coke, Peffer, Stewart. 
NAYS—41. 
Bate, Faulkner, McMillian, th, 
1 e, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Blac’ burn, Gallinger, Manderson, ie, 
Brice, Gorman, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Murphy, Vilas, 
Call, Higgins, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hil, ASCO, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hoar, Perkins, White, La. 
Dona Hunton, 12 
on, dsay, s 
Dolph, ` A Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Aldrich, George, Kyle. ž 
Allen, Gibson. Martin, Say, 
Allison, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Butler, ale, Mitchell, Wis. pa 
Carey, Hansbrough, Morgan, Teller, 
S Hawley Pettigre Washburn, 

wiley, ett W, as) 
Colquitt, by, Plates e hite, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Power, 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Wolcott. 


So the motion-was not agreed to. 
TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from Nevada consents that I may 
call up a bill which it is necessary to have passed at once. It is 
merely a bill for a bridge across the Tennessee River. 

Mr. STEWART. I have no objection, if I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. We do not hear the Senator from Tennessee 
on this side. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
please state again his request. 

Mr. BATE. It isa bill where a charter has been granted by 
the State of Tennessee to the Chattanooga Western Railway 
Company to put a bridge across the Tennessee River, a navi- 
gable stream, and the company asks the consent of the Govern- 


ment There is no objection to the bill, and it will not take any 


rted from the 
iscussion what- 


time, except that there are some amendments re 
Committee on Commerce. It will involve no 
ever, and I ask that the bill be put on its 


passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 339) to authorize the 
Chattanooga Western Railway Company to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River near Chattanooga. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 2, line 11, after the word 
“ telegraph,” to insert and telephone ;” so as to read: 

And equal pee in the use of said bridge shall be granted to all tele- 
graph and telephone companies. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, line 19, after the word 
“and,” to insert whatever kindof bridge is constructed;” so as 
to read: : 
je oer kind of bridge is constructed said corporation shall main- 

etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 3, line 4, after the word 
t“ thereto,” to strike out the following words: 

Upon the payment of their proportion of maintenance, operation, and in- 
terest on 98 from the date upon which said railwa companies be- 
gin to use the bridge in any manner, and so long as the continue to 
use the same, the amount or said proportion to be calculated upon a wheel- 
age basis or other. 

So as to read: 


Thatall railroad 6 desiring the use of said bridge shall have, and 
be entitled to, equal rights and vileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains over the same, and over 
arrangement as may be 
the Chattanooga Western way Company. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. In section 5,at theend of line 21, I move toinsert 
the words the location or construction of;” so as to read: 

And if any litigation shall be had in regard to the location or construction 
of said bridge, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced thatthe House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9) to transfer the Morris Island life-saving station, near 
Charleston, S. C., to Sullivans Island; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 
14, 1890, entitled! An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur 8.” 

Mr. STEWART resumed the floor. After having en an 
hour and a quarter, he said: Iask unanimous consent that I may 
be allowed to finish my speech hereafter, and that my colleague 
[Mr. JONES of Nevada], who is not feeling well, may be allowed 
to cooupy a portion of\the time now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Nevada? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate in continuation 
of the speech begun by him on the 14th instant. After having 
spoken over two hours and a half, he said: à 

Mr. President, I will now give way to my colleague [Mr. STEW- 
ART], who yielded the floor to me that I might proceeå, and I 
shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to conclude my remarks 
at another time, perhaps to-morrow. 

I also wish to again state that it is not the intention of any 
one connected with this discussion to prolong it any more than 
is necessary to give his views fully tothe Senate and to the peo- 
ple of the 8 OS 

Mr. FAULKN Being satisfied that the remarks of the 
Senator from Nevada correctly state the position of those who 
are opposed to the pending bill, I move that the Senate now take 
a recess until II o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 57 minutes p. 
m., Tuesday, October 24) the Senate took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, October 25, 1893, at 11 o’clock, a. m. 


e a rage pes thereto, upon such basis or 
upon by and between such companies and 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, October 24, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. Isaac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D.C. 

Taoa ournal of the proceedings of yesterđay was reađ and ap- 
prov - 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries have leave to 
sit during the sessions of the House. : 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that order will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

D. R. M’NEILL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmittin cory of the findings of the 
court in the case of D. R. McNeill vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

LAND DISTRICTS, CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. CAMINETTI. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution, 
which I send to the desk. t 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, subject to 
ob ection. 

The joint resolution was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the joint resolution? 

Mr. DOC Y. I do not see any ial objection to the res- 
olution; but is there any necessity for it? The secretary of the 
Inte. ior has now the authority to consolidate or e the 
land districts. That resolution seems to be somewhat in the 
nature oi a suggestion to the Secretary. : 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman from 
California will explain the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Mr. Speaker, I will, with the consent of 
the House, explain the object of the resolution. 

It will be remembered that in the sundry civil 9 
bill of the last Congress à provision was inserted prov. g that 
the land districts in the United States might be reduced ten 
in number. It was determined that one district should be 
taken from California, to which we have no objection. But in 
consolidating two districts to give the necessury reduction of 
one district they paid no attention to the topography of the 
country, and have consolidated two districts, the b of the 
land in one of them, the Independence land district, being on 
the eastern side of the Sierra Nevadas and the land in the Vi- 
salia district on the western side of the mountains, which for 
eight months of the year are impassable, and therefore settlers 
upon the A sneer lands in the Independence land district, in order 
to go to Visalia, must make a journey of 1,300 miles, at greatex- 
pense of time and money. 

Now, we desire oa the part of the people of those districts to 
be heard on this consolidation that is, to be permicted to present 
the facts before the Secretary of the Interior with a view to al- 
low the consolid tion to be made somewhere else, where there 
will be less hardship to the settlers. 

Mr. SAYERS. hat is the purport of the resolution? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. It is to make provision to enable the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the St te of California, or any- 
where else, who desire to be heard in relation to the facts of the 
matter, to be heard, and that upon a full hearing the consolida- 
tion may take place in regard to two other districts, eliminating 
the Independence district, and letting it remain as formerly, ow- 
ing to the greatexpense this change will entail upon the settlers 


there. 

Mr. SAYERS. Have not you a right to be heard without 
this resolution? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. No, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. Why? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Because the matter is a finality now. 
Under the act of Co ss to which I have already referred the 
consolidation of the districts, or the order for that purpose, has 
alrendy been made, and nothing can be done now except by act 
of Congress. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You state that the consolida- 
tion has been made. 

Mr.CAMINETTI. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Have the transcripts of the 
records been completed? 

Mr. CAMINET I do not know. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have it on very reliable in- 
formation that it will cost more to transcribe the records of the 
consolidated districts than to maintain the districts. 


Mr. CAMINETTI. That may be true. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And permit me one moment 
more. Inasmuch as the entire expenses of the local land office 
and of the General Land Office are paid by the settlers in the 
West, why not continue an arrangement which has been for 
their convenience, when it involves no expense upon the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.CAMINETTI. That is another question, which is not 
before us now. 

cries aa of Washington. Well, that is a fact at all 
events. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. In this case the order has already been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior and signed by the Presi- 
dent, and is now in force. 

Iam not attempting, I will state, to prevent the reduction of 
the districts. Iam willing to allow the reduction to take place 
where less harm would result. Now, to every settler in the In- 
dependence district there will be caused an expense of nearly or 
quite 8100, just to save to the Government $1,250 a year. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In reply tothe gentleman from Washington 
log WILSON] let mesay that there is nothing in th law to which 

e refers, as I understand it, which is compulsory. The whole 
matter was relegated to the Secre of the Interior by an act 


of the last Congress, gi him the rightto consolidate the dis- 
we if 8 his judgment the public interest would thereby be 
subser v 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. But they made only a certain 
appropriati and required the Secretary of the Interior to 
bring the land offices within that appropriation. 

Mr. MCRAE. That is the point exactly. It has only suc- 
ceeded in giving the settlers a great deal of inconvenience with- 
out any benefit whatever. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And it is causing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior great inconvenience also without giving the 
settlers any benefit. 

Mr. C NETTI. Mr. Speaker, one word. This does not 
direct the Secretary to act, but only to investigate, and then to 
act upon his thorough investigation. 

a The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
eman? . 

Mr. COFFEEN. I desire to have the resolution again read. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr.COFFEEN. Do I understand that this applies to the State 
of California alone. : 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Only to that one district. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I wish we might have Wyoming included, 
for there are very important matters which need attention there 
in the same direction. I offer that as an amendment to the gen- 
tleman's resolution, to include the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do not do that—— 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I would like to be kind to my fellow-mem- 
bers, but I think it would be better in this case to act inde- 
1 
> Mr. COFFEEN. I think the gentleman will not object when 

explain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering this bill 
now? 

Mr. COFFEEN. Iwill object until I have an opportunity to 
confer with the gentleman from California [Mr. CAMINETTI]. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a House resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, with Senate amendments to the same. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The object of this amend- 
ment of the Senate is simply to give the Senate 2.000 copies of the 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
in addition to the 2,000 copies which the resolution provided 
should be printed for the use of the House. I move to concurin 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The committees were called for reports, when bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported, and, with the accompany- 
ing reports, ordered to be printed and referred as hereafter 
stated: 


CLERK OF UNITED STATES COURT, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of 
the clerk of the United States court for the Indian Territory— 
to the House Calendar. 


` 
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NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 3299) to amend the naturaliza- 

tion laws of the United States—to the House Calendar. 
SECTION 1058, REVISED STATUTES. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE (adversely): A bill (H. R. 3758) to 
amend section 1058 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to the District of Columbia—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to make a favorable report on a bill, which report I am 
just preparing. I ask unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to file the report with the Clerk during the day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman will be 
permitted to hand in the report during the day. 

AMENDMENT TO REVISED STATUTES, UNITED STATES. 

Mr. LAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3981] to amend section 
5391 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate h assed the bill (S. 339) to au- 
thorize the Chattanooga Western Rail way Company to construct 
a bridge across the Tennessee River near Chattanooga; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing commit- 
tees for reports. The morning hour beginsat eighteen minutes 
£12. ithout objection, the matter that was up on yester- 
rday from the Committee on Public Lands will be passed 
over until to-morrow, that committee not losing its right. The 
Chair desires to confer with the Committee on Rules on the 
question presented, it being an important question of practice, 
and there seeming to be no precedent one way or another. With- 
out objection that will go over, the committee not losing its 


ht. 
.MCRAE. Lunderstand the committee is to be passed with- 
out losing its place on this call. 
The Sv Oh, of course. It will be called to-morrow. 


FEDERAL COURTS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call up from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary the bill (H. R. 140) to provide for a special judge of the 
the Federal court in the Indian Territory. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES], who reported this bill, to the fact that the bill ison the 
Union Calendar. I yield the floor to the gentleman from Ala- 


a. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, which is on 
the Union Calendar. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


That whenever the judge of the Federal court ot the Indian Territory shall 
be disqualified to sit as said Judge in the trial of any cause, or of any plea or 


therein on account of any interest in the subject-matter of the 


suit, or on account of being connected or ha been connected with said 
suit, or other litigation or suits, involving the same subject-matter, in any 
Way as an attorney at law therein, then, and in that event, it shall be the 
duty of the said judge, and he is hereby required to appoint, at the earliest 
practical time, a co ttee of three impartial attorneys at law in attend- 
ance upon said court, who shall forthwith cnoose some impartial and com- 
petent r law to preside as special judge in the trial and proceedings 
of such cause, lieu of tue ar judge of said court, and said special 

uage shall have all the ers in such proceedings as exercised by the court 

causes. 


the trial of other suc! 
SEC. 2. That whenever the parties to any such suit may agree on an attor- 


ney at law to preside as such special judge as above provided they shall no- 
bef the court of such a ment, and tae attoraey so agresd upon shall pre- 
è in trial of said suit and all proceedings therein, instead of the regular 

judge of said court. 

Src. 3. That this act take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
It will take but a moment to dispose of it. It is on the Calendar 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how it got onto the 
Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It makes no appropriation. 

Mr. OATES. I do not think it ought to have gone to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Itinvolves no charge upon the Treseury? 

Mr. OATES. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to have been erroneously referred 
to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to have the bill read 
agsin, as I did not catch the first section. 


Mr. OATES. If the 
ment I will tell him what it is in a moment. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. OATES. The bill involves no charge upon the Treasury, 
and there is no oe for compensation. 


gentleman will be satisfied with a state- 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It seems to me, from the 
of the last section, it puts it in the power of the litigants toagree 
totry by some other person than the judge; and when thatagree- 
ment is made, although the judge may be competent to preside, 
that discharges the judge and employs another one. 

Mr. OATES. I would state to the gentleman that this bill 
was prepared by an attorney of the court, a former member of 
Congre-s. and sent to me, and I introduced it. My friend from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] is personally acquainted with the judge, 
who is a former law partner of his, and he has been in corre- 
spondence with him. He has a letter from the judge, suggest- 
ing an amendment to this bill, and stating that otherwise it 
meets his approval. It is an agreed case, will be made to meet 
the approval of the judge, and there is no objection from any 


source. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does that amendment, now sug- 
gested, substantially do away with the section to which I refer? 
Mr. OATES. It is intended to relieve the judge when incom- 
petent by reason of interest or relationship, and provides that 
the i 


parties may agree upon some one instead of him, a pegs 
a committee of attorneys, who shall select a „ to sit 


in his stead. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will you amend the bill in that 
particular? 

Mr. OATES. I propose to hear the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas, and I am going to yield him the floor for the 
purpose of offering the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Befors that is done, I would like to inquire, 
will not this attorney who is employed to act as judge receive 
some compensation? 

ù mr: OATES. There is no compensation proviđed for in the 
Mr. DINGLEY. Will not that be a charge on the Treasury? 
Mr. OATES. No; there is no compensation provided for at 

all, and hecan not receive any compensation. unless you provide 
it. I will state to the gentlemanfrom Maine that my experience 
at the bar is that where an attorney is agreed upon. in a case 
where the judge is incompetent to preside in the case,I have 
never known one to make any charge forit at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Would it not be well to insert a provision 
to make it certain that no compensation shall be paid? 

Mr.OATES. Well, the parties interested there do not seem 
to think that is necessary, and made no such suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The bill shoald properly be on the House 
Calendar, and will be considered in the Hones: 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the judge of the court, in a let- 
ter to me, commenting upon the bill, says this: 

There is no provision in the bill for an election in case of the sickness of 
the judge or relationship to the parties. It therefore seems to me that 
these last two should be made causes for disqualification, and should be 
provided for in the bill. 

I have drawn an amendment covering the suggestion, but be- 
fore offering it there occurs to me a very much more serious 
objection to the bill than that indicated in the judge’s letter. 
Se ODIOSO een errs to my mind is etna the bill 
provides for e m of aspecial judge. specks ju 
after elected, the bill provides, shall be a judge of the mined 
States court. 

In other words, it constitutes him an officer of the United 
States. Isubmit to the gentleman from Alabima that except 
in the manner provided in the Constitution there is no way In 
which a man can become an officer of the United States. There 
are three methods in which inferior officers of the United States 
may be created. It is provided that Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of inferior officers of the United States in the 
President alone, or in the courts of law, or in the heads of a De- 
pirtment, and I submit to my friend from Alabam +, that it is 
not competent for Congress to authorize three atto neys to elect 
an officer of the United St:tes. Therefore it occurs to me that 
rather than attempt to amend the bill with that serious defect 
in it, the bill might be recommitted to the committee, and re- 

rted bick with a provision that in all cases where the judge 
is 3 Be noua certify that f:ct to = SPOTT GAE 
eral. who shou required to appoint a special judge, as under 
the Constitution he can be Sath osia to do. or 

Mr. OATES. In sony. to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] I will say that the question he raises might be raised in 
the event that the gentleman selected or n totry acase 
outside of the regular course should undertake to inflict punish- 
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ment for contempt of court. The question might beraised then 
as to his eligibility or as to his competency as a judge, he havin, 
been selected in this way. But as to his power to preside an 
try the case, no question of that kind could be raised, for the 
reason that even under State laws, where an agreement by the 
parties, or by the attorneys, selects a man to try a legal contro- 
versy his competency is recognized, and even the clerk of the 
court may in some cases select a member of the bar to preside 
and try a case. 

Thus, even where the Constitution requires that judges shall 
be elected by the people, a trial presided over by a judge selected 
as this bill proposes is good, and his judgment is good on the 
principle of arbitration, unless one of the parties raises the 
question of his eligibility and litigates that. By this bill the 

udge is not empowe to elect or select a man to preside in 
his place. He is simply empowered to nominate three practic- 
ing attorneys of the court who may name a man to preside in 
place of the judge. Ido not think it is necessary to recommit 
the bill on account of the technical question raised. 

The bill is agreeable to the judge and to the attorneys out 
there, and there is no probabil y of any such question being 
raised there. If it were raised, I do not know what would be 
the decision. I know that where the Constitution prescribes a 

ticular manner of election or of . or where the 

w made in pursuance of the Constitution prescribes a particu- 
lar manner of election or appointment, that is the method to be 
pursued. Now, this would be an act of Congress providing a 
means of selecting a judge other than that directed in the Con- 
stitution; but the selection in any case where the parties did 
not raise an objection to it certainly would be good on the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. If the question were ra by either of 
the parties and litigated, it might be that the Supreme Court 
would hold that the judge was not legally appointed. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state, in 
support of the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY], that in the State of Illinois the practice grew up at 
one time of the lawyers on either side of a case agreeing that a 
brother lawyer should sit in the juagos place and try the case 
and enter judgment. That practice prevailed for quite a con- 
siderable period, until it was brought to the attention of the su- 

reme court of the State by another set of lawyers who came 
kito the trial of a cause on appeal. They directed the attention 
of the oons to this point and the court held that the judgment 
was void. 

Mr. OATES. There was no statute providing for the selec- 
tion in that way. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. There was nostatute providing for 
it, but the order was entered and the judgment rende by 
agreement of the parties on the arbitration theory of which the 
gentleman speaks, yet the supreme court of Illinois held that, 
under such conditions, the judgment was absolutely void. 

Mr. OATES. Well, the supreme court of my State has held 
just the gontant; that a judgment in such a case is good on the 
principle of arbitration, and I do not see any reason for holding 
the contrary doctrine. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, you put the supreme court 
of Alabama against the supreme court of Illinois. That shows 
that among good judges and good lawyers there is a difference 
of opinion upon this point, and while that difference exists it 
strikes me that this bill would be bad legislation. I think the 
idea of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] is far prefera- 

le, that where a case on the calendar of the court is called up 
in which the judge, by reason of his relationship to one of the 
parties or for any other reason, is disqualified to try, he can so 
certify. Under our present law a district judge from any other 
State or from any other section of the Union can be sent into 
that Territory, and itseems to me that we ought not to go into 
the realm of speculation in a matter of so much importance as 
that which is involved in this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, W to my dis hed 
friend from Alabama [Mr. OATES], he will permit me to say that 
the power of Congress to pass this particular statute is the very 
question atissue here. I insist that Congress has no power to 
pers for the selection of an officer of the United States except 

the way specified in the Constitution, and whenever it under- 
takes to pona for the appointment in a different way the stat- 
ute itself is no law, the court so constituted would be no court, 
and the judgment N it would be coram non judice, and 
would be no judgment at all. Replying further to the gentle- 
man, he will permit me to say that the court in question has 
jurisdiction of certain crimes, and when a criminal is arraigned 
at the bar, the judge having been his counsel previously, he can 
plead that the ial judge elected by these three 3 has 
no power to 11 im; and thus, the judge being disqualitied by 
this statute if it becomes a law, and the special judge having no 


power to try him, the criminal must go scot-free. 


I submit that it would be quite as competent for Congress to 
authorize three persons to elect a postmaster as to authorize 
three lawyers toelecta judge. This bill affectsa court presided 
over by a friend of mine, who was formerly my law partner, and Í 
ought to state, in justice to myself, that it was presented to the 
House in 555 absence. Otherwise I would have made this sug- 
gestion to the committee. I have drawn an amendment in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion contained in the judge's letter, but 
the point seems to have escaped him,as it did my distinguished 
friend from Alabama. It is no reflection on either of them, be- 
cause I know they are both excellent lawyers, and the most ob- 
vious point sometimes escapes the best lawyer. I submit tomy 
friend from Alabama that the easiest and the best way out of the 
difficulty is to recommit the bill and let the committee report it 
back amended as I suggest. 

Mr. OATES. I admit that in a criminal case the point raised 
by the gentleman ht be well made. The e 80 of arbi- 
tration holds good only in civil cases where the parties agree. 
Of course, there may be other important considerations in con- 
nection with this question. As I stated arwhile ago, I intro- 
duced this bill as it was sent to me, and as I understood it was 
acceptable to the judge and to the members of the bar. I knew 
nothing about the practice in thatlocality. The gentleman from 
Texas states that the judge, a former law partner of his, desires 
further investigation of the matter. I have noobjection to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Move to recommit the bill, and then we can 
perfect it. 4 3 

Mr. OATES. Iam perfectly willing that the bill shall be re- 
committed for further examination. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 


REGISTRY OF VESSELS, ETC. 


Mr. MALLORY (when the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was called). I call up the bill (H. R. 101) to 
amend section 4131 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4131 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4131. Vessels registered pursuant to law, and no others, except such 
as shall be duly qualified, according to law, for carrying on the coas 
trade and fisheries, or one of them, shall be deemed vessels of the Uni 
States, and entitled to the benefits and privileges appertai to such ves- 
sels; but they shall not enjoy the same longer than they continue to 
be wholly owned by citizens and to be commanded by a citizen of the United 
States. And officers of vessels of the United States, including engineers 
and assistant engineers of all steam vessels, shall in all cases be citizens of 
the United States.” 


Mr. MALLORY. Lask that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. MALLORY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 101) entitled “A bill toamend section 4131 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States,“ having carefully considered the same, re- 
EPOST zapory and recommend the passage of said bill, with the following 
amendment: 

After the words United States,“ in line 16of the bill, insert the following, 


viz: 

“ Provided, however, That in cases where on a — 1 voyage, or on a Vo; 
from an Atlantic to a Pacific port of the United States, any such vessel 1s, 
for any reason, deprived of the services of an officer below the grade of mas- 
ter. his place, or a vacancy caused by the promotion of another officer to 
such place, may be supplied by a person not a citizen of the United States 
until the first return of such vessel to its home port; and such vessel shall 
an be liable to any penalty or penal tax for such employment of an alien 
officer.’ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment just 
read as a part of the report of the committee. 
Mr. MALLORY. I ask the Clerk to read a letter on this sub- 
ject from the Supervising Inspector-General. 
The Clerk as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF STEAM VESSELS, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1893. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to return herewith copy of bill 101, House of Repre- 
sentatives, to amend section 4131, Revised Statutes, referred to this office 
“for report upon the portion of the within bill relating to engineers and 
assistant e eers.” 

The amendment referred to is found in the following words: “including 
engineers and assistant engineers of all steam vessels, shall in all cases be 
citizens of the United States,” to be added tosection 4431 Revised Statutes, as 
such section read before it was amended by the act of Con approved 
June 26, 1884, An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant 
marine and enco) e the American fore. Sarid fee | trade;“ which latter 
amendment would Te R. bill 101 become law, which 
amendment itself is held by many persons as accomplishing all that is 
sought to be obtained in the pro bill, namely, recognition of licensed 
engineers of steam vessels as officers"’ of such vessels. 

here can be no question, I think, that under the laws authorizing the 
licensing of officers of steam vessels, sections 4438 to 4452, Revised Statutes, 
engineers are classed, by implication at least, as officers of steam vessels, as 
much so as are the master, mate, and pilot. referred to in above sections, all 
of whom in the aggregate are referred to therein as officers, without distinc- 
tion as to the partic osition assigned to each. Inasmuch, however, as 
it isunderstood an appeal is to be made to the courts to construe the mean- 
ing of the existing amendment to section 4131, Revised Statutes, regarding 
its application to engineers as officers of steam vessels, it would seem to the 
Supervising Inspector-General that it would be better not to change the 
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S, amendment until the courts shall have rendered a decision upon 
the subject, when it is possible such decision will obviate the necessity for 
achange. Should the decision be adverse, this office would advocate the 
change pro in the bill now under consideration. 

The copy of bill is returned herewith. 
Very respectfull 


y 


sinr aS A DUMONT, 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 3 ; 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is to 
require that engineers and assistant engineers of vessels in the 
merchant marine of this country shall be citizens of the United 


States. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In other words, you pro to include in 
the list of officers engineers who have not heretofore been in- 
cluded. As the law now stands, simply captains and mates are 
recognized as officers? 

1 MALLORY. The provisions of the Revised Statutes is 
that— 

Officers of vessels of the United States shall in all cases be citizens of the 
United States. 

Since that provision of the Revised Statutes was enacted, there 
has been legislation on this subject in the act of June 24, 1884, 
alluded to in the letter of the Supervising Inspector-General. 
But last year the Secretary of the 5 in the case of the 
two steamers City of Paris and City of New York, ruled that 
this section of the Revised Statutes which I have just read did 
not apply to engineers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is, that the word ‘‘officers” did not 
include engineers. 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes, sir; and since that time, as I under- 
stand, the Treasury Department has adhered to that ruling. 
The result is that although for maay years past it has been con- 
sidered as the rule that engineers, like masters and mates, should 
be citizens of the United States, the door is now open to 1 
ers of all countries to come here and serve as engineers. e 
amendment proposed by the committee simply adopts the lan- 
guage of the act of 1884. The provision of that act is as follows: 

All theofticers of vessels of the United States shall becitizens of the United 
States except that, in cases where on a foreign voyage, or on a voyage from 
an Atlantic to a Pacific port of the United States, any such vessel is, for any 
reason, deprived of the services of an officer below the grade of master, his 
place, or a vacancy caused by the promotion of another officer to such place, 
may be supplied by a person not a citizen of the United States until the first 
return of such vessel to its home port; and such vessel shall not be liable to 
any penalty or penal tax for such employment of an alien officer. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if it is considered by the House 
desirable that engineers of our merchant-marine service should 
be citizens of the United States this bill is necessary. 

Mr. LOUD. If the gentleman will permit I would like to move 
an amendment striking out the word home“, and inserting the 
word American! before the word port”. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It would be better to have the bill read 
port of the United States” rather than American port”. 

r. MALLORY. Iam perfectly willing to accept that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This bill, as originally introduced, was evi- 
dently copied from the Revised Statutes, forgetting the proni 
sions of the act of 1884, and the proposed amendment is simply 
to Hogs these officers on the same footing with the statute as it 
exists to-day in 1 to other officers. What is done by the 
bill is to include simply in the list of officers of American vessels 

who must be citizens the engineers. 
` Mr. MALLORY. And assistants. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Up to the present time it has been held b 
the Department that captains and mates only were the officers 
withing the meanin of the law. But now, in consequence of 
the trouble arising with the steamships Paris and New York, 
where the engineers were foreigners—— 

Mr. MALLORY. And still are. 

Mr. DINGLEY (contin . And the law did not except 
them. The intent of this bill is simply to include the engineers 
in the category with other officers of our vessels who must be citi- 
zens, and I think they ought to be included. 

Mr. MALLORY. The assistant engineers are also included. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, I do not know as to that. 

Mr. MALLORY. They render the same service as the chief 


ngineers. 
Mr. DINGLEY. However, I do not think there would be any 
difficulty about that. It will be remembered that when the 
City of Paris and City of New York came under the American 
flag the old engineers, who had been on the vessels when under 
the British flag, being so thoroughly acquainted with the ves- 
sels, it was not thought advisable to make any change for the 
time being. Butas I understand it the assistant engineers were 
appointed—the new men—as American citizens. But I think 
sufficient time has elapsed for this to apply, so that I do not see 
any objection to it. 
Mr. MALLORY. I ask a voteon the amendment as modified. 
The fsPRAKER. The Clerk will report the modification. 


e 


The Clerk read as follows : 

“its hi and insert 
port of che Vale 3 out the words its home port, any 

The amendment as modified was to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent indefinite leave of absence was granted 
to Mr. COUSINS, on account of important business. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION, MORRIS ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. BRAWLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, called up for consideration the bill (H. R. 9) to 
transfer the Morris Island life-saving station, near Charleston, 
S. C., to Sullivans Island. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRAWLEY. It is on the House Calendar. s 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but the bill should. be on the 
Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, inasmuch as it involves an expenditure. 

Mr. BRAWLEY. I ask to consider it in the House as in 
committee. $ 

Mr. SAYERS. Let it go to the committee. 

Mr. BRAWLEY. Then I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the porota os the Treasury be, 
authorized to transfer the Morris Island life-savi station, near Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Sullivans Island. and for this p è may either cause the 
present station buildings to be removed toa suitable site on Sullivans Island, 
or new buildings to be erected thereon, as shall appear for the best interests 
of the Government. 


Mr. BRAWLEY. Task for the reading of the report, which 
will explain the object of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Report (to accompany H. R. 9). 


The Committee on Interstate and Fore Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9) totransfer the Morris Island life-saving station, near 
Charleston, S. CO., to Sullivans Island, report the same back to the House 
without amendment, and with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The transfer proposed in the bill is, in the 5 ent ot the committee, not 
merely desirable, but absolutely 8 e letter of Hon. S. I. Kim 
General Superintendent ot 55 service, dated September 19, 1893, 
and addressed tothe tary of the ury, Which is made a part of this 
report, indicates this necessity in detail. 

e letter of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, dated September 19, 
1898, and addressed to committee, which is made a part of this report, 
indicates his concurrence in the views of Mr. Kimball. 


and he is hereby, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICH OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1898. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the communicationof 
the 13th instant, referring to me a copy of bill H. R. 9, entitled “A bill to 
transfer the Morris Island life-saving station, near Charleston, S. C., to Sul- 
livans Island,“ and requesting information as to the cost of the proposed 
change and su; tions touching the merits of the bill. 
In reply I would respectfully state that the matter was referred to the 
neral superintendent of the Life-Saving Service for his consideration, and 
transmit herewith his report with my concurrence. 
Respectfully, yours, 


O. S. HAMLIN, 
Acting Secrelary. 
Hon. GEO. D. WISE, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT LIYFE-SAVING SERVICE, 
j Washington, D. C., September 19, 1893. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the reference of bill H. R. 9, “to 
transfer the Morris Island life-saving station, near Charleston, S. G., to 
Sullivans Island,” forwarded by the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, House of Representatives, for information as to the cost of the 
proposed change, and stich suggestions as may seem proper touching the 
merits of the billand the propriety of its passage. 

The station referred to was built in the early part of 1885, and its location 
at that time was considered the best that could be selected. Vessels bound 
into and out of Charleston Harbor then had to pass through the main chan- 
nel (see inclosed chart), and were much more liable to strand or meet with 
accident in the neighborhood of Morris Island than near any other place 
where a station could be located, d 

Recent harbor improvements, however, have virtually obliterated this pas- 
sage and the swash channel (see chart) has been dred, outand buoyed and 
become the great thoroughfare for the commerceof the port. This renders 
Morris Island almost valueless as a location for the life-sa’ station, and 
makes its transfer to Sullivans Island a necessity. I think this will be ap- 
parent upon a mere examination of the chart. 

Moreover, in the fall and winter of 1891, an epidemic of malarial feyer at- 
tacked Morris Island which prostrated every member of the station crew, 
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save the keeper (who does HOA arr 

the patrol of the beach, a req te of vital 

The locality still continues to be unhealthy. A sanitary of the 

premises has been made by the Marine Hospital Service, resulting in a re- 

port that little can be done to improve the condition of the place except by a 
— 11 aramas which would be impracticable on account of theexpense 

WO volve. 

In reference to the inquiry of the committee as to the cost of the change, 
proposed I would say that some inquiry has been made as to the expense a 
removal of the present building to Sullivans Island would inyolve, but no 
such careful examination has been had as would enable me to give an esti- 
mate in detail. The keeper of the station, who is a very inte t man, 
reports as follows: Crouch Brothers, who have done considerable work 
for the United States Engineer Department, and are prominent contractors 
for marine work and wharf building, are of the opinion that the removal of 
the old station would cost more than a newone. Iam also of that opinion 
and would recommend the building of a new one.“ The former civil en- 
gineer of this service, upon a casual view of the situation. has also expressed 
a like opinion. To erect suitable buildings for a new station at Sullivans 
Island would 3 require between $5,000 and $6,000. In this connection 
I would mention that the villageof Moultrieville has already donated to the 
Government very desirable premises for the site of a new station. 


ours, 
85 S. I. KIMBALL, 
General Superintendent. 


duty), in consequence of which 
i ce. had to be abandoned. 
examination 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. BRAWLEY. I apprehend there is no objection to the 
bill. I move that the committee rise and report it favorably to 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9) to transfer 
the Morris Island life-saving station, near Charleston, S. C., to 
Sullivans Island, had directed him to report the same to the 
House with a favorable recommendation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

d 


On motion of Mr. BRAWLEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. s 


THE BANKRUPTOY BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the special 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 


Mr. OATES. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of this bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. OUTHWAITE in the chair. 

Mr.DENSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill we have now under con- 
sideration is one of very far-reaching force and effect. It is one, 
sir, that reaches all of the interests of this country of a financial or 

roperty character. There isno telling—no proper estimate can 
te placed on the great power that can be exercised under the bill 
to retard and impair and to oppress the business interests of the 
country; and the great question we are to determine, whatever 
may be the constitutional power of Congress to enactsuch a law, 
is whether or not it is wise at this time, and under the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding our people, to exercise that 
constitutional authority. 

The science of statesmanship, in great part, consists in the es- 
tablishment of such institutions oi government, the inaugura- 
tion of such systems of political economy, the enactment of such 
laws, and the administration of the whole governmental author- 
ity in a manner and at a time as will agree with the conditions, 
the necessities, and the wants of a people—that will advance 
their interests. promote their welfare, and, above all, generate 
and secure their contentment and happiness as individuals and 
develop and engage all the patriotism of good and law-abiding 
citizens. 

Laws in the abstract are not always calculated or capable of 
promoting the general welfare, e individual content- 
ment, developing the affections of a people towards government, 
or maintaining the peace, good order, and stre of society. 
No law of a procrustean nature can be defended upon any prin- 
ciple of just and wise statesmanship. 

ws must of necessity be of aconcrete application, enacted and 
enforced with regard to the peculiar condition and needs of those 
upon whom they are to operate. 

It isa dogma that overthrows in numerous instances all prin- 
ciples of justice and equity to assert that“ the greatest good to 
the eee should be an infallible rule to guide the 

ve 8 
don this misleading dogma is predicated that meddlesome in- 
terference of Government with the pursuits, the energies, the 
genius, the industry, and results of human activities, that in 


the end leads to confusion, depression, and stagnation in all the 
enterprises and engagements of hum in energies. 

The truth of this statement is made manifest and verified by 
the fact that the great partof legislative enactments of the pres- 
ent day isamending, repea ing, and undoing some enactmentand 
some procedure of a former Legislature. 

Paternalism in government is a growing incentive and ruling 
stimulus in a great part of public administration. 

Governmental control, legislative direction, and administra- 
tive protection have so entrenched themselves in the American 
mind as to arouse the anxiety and so icitude of the thoughtiul 
and patriotic citizen with forebodings for the simplicity, purity, 
and perpetuity of our free and democratic institutions. 

To such an extent has this doctrine of governmental int rfer- 
ence and paternali-m been carried that many whose affections 
have been reverently engaged in behalf of the simple and inde- 
pendent manhood generated by our republican institutions and 
the personal freedom and exemptions from official control, born 
of democratic systems, have resorted to the same methods and 
same procedure in governmental control and administration as 
a means of protecting their own personal interests and as a 
method of vindicating their own self-defense. 

This is fundamentally wrong and hostile to all democratic 
principle and procedure. 

Simply because Congress may have the unquestioned consti- 
tutional power to enact laws upon a given subject is not, within 
itself, sufficient to justify legislative action. 

If this isnot true then it would have been wiser, more econom- 
ical and efficacious to secure public tranquillity, the contentment 
and good order of the citizen and quiet of different localities, 
that all the provisions of the Constitution conferring power upon 
Congress should have been self-executing. 

Wise laws, and such as promote ths public welfare, secure the 
general good, and advance the individual happiness, must al- 
ways be suggested by the wants, needs, and condition of the 
community. 

If the circumstances surrounding and controlling society will 
not vindicate legislative enactments as wise, beneficent, and 
necessary, then their justification can not be defended and su 
potea simply because there is power in Congress to enact suc 

WS. 


Mr. OATES. Iagreewith my friend entirely up to that point. 
Now the question is whether a kruptey law is or is not nec- 


essary. 

Mr. DENSON. I shall annihilate that idea, Mr. Chairman, 
in afew moments. [Laughter.] I say tliit with the profound- 
est respect for my very special friend and colleague. 

The true principles of free government, and of Democratic 
doctrines, are that each and all men shall engage all their fac- 
ulties, employ all their energies, and pursue their happiness, 
and enjoy all the fruits of such engagements and pursuits, lim- 
ited only by the restriction that he shall prosecute his engage- 
ments, employments, and pursue his happiness in such manner 


as not to ge upon another engaged in like employments 

and pursuits. å 
Congress has the express authority conferred upon it by the 
the 


Constitution to enact a bankrupt law, and to establish 

means and instrumentalities having regard to its constitutional 
poro that its wisdom may suggest as necessary to carry such 
aw into operation. f 

But the question is, is it wise, is it good statesmanship for 
Congress to exercise such constitutional authority at this par- 
ticular time? 

For a correct solution of this proposition we must ascertain 
the wants, needs, and conditions, as well as all the circumstances 
surrounding all our people of every business and locality. 

Although we may discover that the greatest number may be 
benefited by such a law, yet we must go further and investigate 
if the enactment of such a law may not be more detrimental to 
the minority than good will result to the majority from it. 

Because of the natural surroundings, climatic influences, local 
differences, opposing interests, and conflicting pursuits and in- 
dustries differentiating our people and their business necessi- 
ties, this Federal Government of ours should be administered in 
such a spirit of compromise toward all our varied and varying 
interests, purruits, and local differences that the principles of 
eternal and 3 justice and humane precepts may be 
meted out, surround, and be anjoged by each and every individual. 

I maintain if, after making the investigation into the condi- 
tions and surroundings of the people in each of the localities of 
our broad and expansive country, it shell be ascertained that 
greater and more serious detriment will accrue to the minority 
because of such enactment as will overbalance the beneficial re- 
sults that will be gained by the majority, then good statesmanship 
suggests that such law should not be enacted and such constitu- 
tional authority exercised. 
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The question is, are the majority better prepared and abler to 
suffer the tempo losses and only submit to present incon- 
veniences that result to them because of the absence of such 
laws than the minority are to bear the ills and endure the hard- 
2 that may acerue to them because of the existence of such 

ws? 

If the solution of the question is that the majority are so situ- 
ated, then justice and equity demand of the lawmaking power 
that it withhold the exercise of its power and refrain from the 
enactment of such laws. 

We must remember in this instance, if we refuse to enact this 
bankrupt law we do not take away any right the creditor has or 
any procedure he had in contemplation at the time he entered 
into the contract with the debtor, by which he would secure and 
collect his claim. 

We take nothing away from him; the State tribunals are still 
open to him with all necessary machinery tosecure hisdebt. If 
he is vigilant and does not sleep over his interests there is more 
8 and security to him in the State tribunals than in the 

ederal bankrupt court. 

This statement is authorized and made manifest by the ex- 

rience and action of the past, in repealing each and every 

krupt law Congress has ever enacted, and allowing them to 
exist but a short duration, because the ends proposed to be 
reached, the purposes desired to be subserved, and all expecta- 
tions hopedto be realized were thwarted and never materialized. 

This Government has existed neara hundred and twenty years, 
and during all this long period we have had three bankrupt 
laws, and the aggregate time of the existence of all three has 
been only fourteen years, And I state here, none of them was 
enacted by a Democratic Congress or approved by a Democratic 
President. 

Mr. OATES. Is it not time for us to begin? 

Mr. LANE. Not to begin that kind of work! 

Mr. DENSON. I think not under the present surroundings, 
as my ch will demonstrate. 

Mr. OATES. I I had been a member of Con I should 
have recorded my vote against each of the laws which the gen- 
tleman has mentioned, according to my understanding of them 
afterexamining them. This bill now under consideration does 
not contain the . which made those laws odious, and is 
n or to any of them. 

Mr. DENSON. I have no doubt my friend desires to do good 
to this whole country, and my experience and acquaintance with 
him for thirty years has convinced me that his desire has ever 
been to do right, and that his heart is in the right place, ex- 
cepting only whatever criticism may attach upon this bill. Iam 
satisfied that the gentleman is actuated by the highest princi- 
ples of statesmanship and a desire to do good to our whole 
country. 

There has never been any advocacy of such a law from any or- 
ganized Democratic lawmaking power. Each and all the Fed- 
eral bankrupt laws that have existed in this country were en- 
acted by a political party that took of the doctrines more or 
less of Alexander Hamilton’s views of government. 

The first bankruptcy law waspassedin 1800. Tnat was approved 
by John Adams. It was re in two or three years. The 
next law we had was in 1841, I believe, and approved by 
John Tyler, who was elected by the Whigs and who went astray, 
as the igs said, on the vetoing of the national-banklaw. The 
next bankruptcy law was enacted by a Republican Congress and 
approved by Andrew Johnson, who was elected by the Repub- 

cans, but who deserted them and claimed to be a Democrat. 
That is the history of the passage of bankruptcy laws froma 
party standpoint. 

The parliamentary history of our country shows that bankrupt 
laws have ever been matters of distrust and dissatisfaction to the 
Democratic party, and when found on the statute book have been 
repealed from the force of sentiment generated by Democratic 
criticism and opposition. : 

From these historical facts, if there were no other objections 
to the bill, I would, as a Democrat, pause and hesitate a long 
time before I would give my assent to any bankrupt law. 

From the history and tenets of the Democratic party and 
from our parliamentary history the inference is clear and the 
logical and natural conclusion is true that the thought and ex- 
perience of the past condemns all bankrupt legislation by Con- 
gress, and that State tribunals and procedure are more conserva- 
tive of the public good and beneficial to individual interests. 

There is no impairment of the rights of the creditor, and noth- 
ing is denied him, by refusing to enact this bill into law that 
the experience of the past recommends for his interest and ad- 
vantage; but, on the contrary, such experience and trials of the 
past condemn as injurious to him and deleterious to the general 
good the enactment of a bankrupt law. 

There has been a concensus of opinion upon this proposition 


by the Republican and Democratic parties. The bankruptcy law 
of 1867 was repealed at the instance and suggestion of President 
Grant in a message, and after able argument made by both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican members insisting upon repeal. 

Bankrupt laws are practically a part of the commercial law 
and are not adapted to or needed in an agricultural country. 

The fact that such laws have existed and are now in existence 
in England, affords no reason or justification to place such a law 
upon the American peopie. The conditions, pursuits, and indus- 
tries of the English people are very different from us. 

The territory of the British Isles is exceedingly smaller than 
these United States, there are no such climatic influences and 
natural aspects, nor conflicting interesis and pursuits as to dif- 
ferentiate their people and place their industries in conflict with 
each other. 

The welfare of one locality, the good of one individual, pro- 
motes the welfare of every other locality and advances the good 
of every other individual. They are onecompact body of people 
and justice can be carried to each man’s door. They are aman- 
ufacturing and commercial people, so much 30 as to be called an 
island of shopkeepers, traders, and money-lenders. 

What agricultural interests are pursued are food productions 
that are diversified and bring in returns at different periods 
during the same year. 

They do not deal on an annual period of credit, but compara- 
tively a cash system is practiced in dealing with the agricul- 
turists. Hence the debtor class are not the farmers. 

Their bankrupt laws operate neither directly or remotel 
upon the agriculturists to any very great extent, but they reac 
and affect almost solely the commercial interests, and from this 
fact the idea is indelibly impressed upon English jurisprudence 
thatall bankrupt proceedings are a part of the commercial law. 

I will turn now and speak alone as to the condition, needs, and 
wants of my own immediate constituency. 

Ninety per cent of the activities and energies of my constitu- ~ 
ents is employed in the field of agriculture. They are farmers, 
eA farmers—a class that is sui generis in the domain of agri- 
culture. 

No agricultural pursuit, no avocation in the domain of agricul- 
ture, has anything akin to or like the business of cotton farming. 
The advancement of machinery can never benefit a cotton farmer, 
because it is beyond the domain of the inventive genius of 
man to provide a system and a means by which cotton can be 
chopped out and picked. It has got to be done by hand. The 
cotton farmer's condition, his n „his wants, his mode of em- 
ploying his energies, his system of farming, the products of his 

elds, and the time and frequency of the returns he receives for 
his labor is different from that of any other agriculturist or 
farmer in all our expansive and boundless territory. 

It takes him twelve months to make acrop. He gets but one 
return. Tf that is not sufficient to pay his debts—the cost of 
production—that is a final loss to of a whole year’s labor. 
One F as suggosiod by my friend from Texas. I 
believe in June, July, and August that you can work pretty well 
in Texas upon the plains. I know thatit e 8 enough to read 
by moonlight, and I suppose my friend read by moonlight in 
that country. 

It requires the constant and diligent labor of the twelve months 
to raise, gather, and market a cotton crop. He gets but one re- 
turn ayear for his products, and if the price is unremunerative 
then he can not recover that loss, but has to submit to it and 
make another crop, a year’s time, to meet the demands the pre- 
ceding year placed on him. He is a debtor and must havecredit 
to make hiscrop. He requires this credit in the be ning or 
the year, andcan notmeetand liquidate such debt until he es 
and markets his cotton, which is the end of the year. 

This credit is extended to him by the local merchant in the 
larger country towns, and the small dealers in the immediate 
community. It is to such farmers the merchants and dealers 
aforementioned sell the most of their goods, and with whom they 
have the most of their transactions. 

The bulk of the property of my constituents prior to and dur- 
ing the war consisted of slaves, who were emancipated by the 
results of the war. 

This species of property composed the earnings of our ances- 
tors from prior to the est iblishment of the Federal Government 
down to the day of emancipation. 

The devastations, losses, ani ruins of war came with and con- 
tinued after emancipation. Society was disorganized, there was 
an upheaval of all social foundations, labor was destroyed, im- 
mense private debts hung over the people, and there was no cir- 
culating medium leftamong them with which to commence the 
upbuilding of fortunes and the readjustment of domestic affairs. 
The taxgatherer, however, continued his regular rounds, and 
what few landed estates that were left were in the main swept 
away, for the scalawags and carpetbaggers came, as the lice and 
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other pestilential scourges of Egyp 


—— 


t, and pounced down on the 
body politic and bankrupted every individual and every public 


and private corporation and enterprise in the land, disturbing 
pews and brought distrust and discontent to all liberty-loving 
citizens. 

Concomitant with these baneful misfortunes came revolution 
and changes in public administration and juridical systems and 
authority. 

The bankrupt law of 1867, and the demonetization of silver in 
1873, followed in the lamentable train of direful evils just men- 
tioned. A fall in the price of all agricultural products, with- 
out a corresponding fallin the price of the necessaries of life, 
and a decline in the price of labor, took place, and owing to un- 
equal and unjust financial legislation, and especially the assault 
made upon silver, my constituency are frightfully poor, and in- 
volved in merciless debt. 

I will state to my colleague that I am now commencing with 
my argument to meet the question he so appropriately pro- 
pounded to me. 

These debts are due mostly to the local merchants and secured 
by mortgages upon the homesteads of the debtors, and notes 
8 all exemptions of personal property subject to payment 

ebts. 

Thus it is at once discovered that my constituency are at the 
mercy of the creditor, his home is in peril, and the porion ef- 
fecte necessary to secure a livelihood are jeopardized. 

I admit that the farmer, the agriculturist, and the wage-earner 
are not embraced in the involuntary clause of this bill, but this 
does not relieve them from its baneful effects. They are in a 
painful degree subjected to its merciless ravages.and are made 
the defenseless victims of an expensive, and in my district, of an 
alien and partisan court. 

They being the debtors of the local merchants, who are sub- 
8 to the provisions of this bill, their homes and personal ef- 

ects will be at ones exposed to forced sale, amid the dearth, 
stringency, and contraction of money, the medium of exchange, 
and standard of value. 

Let us consider the condition of the local merchant. He is 
and has been subject to the operation of all the legislation afore- 
mentioned, and to the results of that hellish visitation of the 
carpetbagger that plundered the public treasury, destroyed pri- 
vate substance, and leached his dishonest and gluttonous fangs 
into all that was of Seat value in our land; and what he 
could not carry with in his ignoble flight he befouled it with 
his harpy-like touch, and made it useless and unprofitable. 

The local merchants had for their customers the farmers, who, 
as before shown, commenced to fail in ability to pay, yet with 
increasing necessity for goods and for credit, The merchant 
was his personal friend, maybe his old army comrade; if not, a 
eatholic philanthropy that should actuate every noble soul in- 
cited him, and as a matter of human kindness he continued to 
advance necessaries to the oppressed farmers and laborers, until 
he found himself embarrassed and unable to go further. He 
secured his claims by waive notes and mortgages on the home- 
steads of the farmers. 

Having a sympathy with his fellow-citizen and fellow-man in 
his misfortunes, he has extended the time of the os Seed of the 
notes and mortgages due him from the farmers, looking forward 
to the near future when the Democratic pary would come into 
the control and administration of the Federal Government, and 
the financial system and practices of the Republican party would 
be overturned, and the same rehabilitated so as to meet the ne- 
cessities of the farmers and laborers, the sons of toil, and that 
silver would be restored as a money metal along with gold, as 

rovided in our Constitution, andas practiced by our Democratic 
fathers and leaders for sixty years prior to the war, when they 
had control of the Government; that is so forcibly and 8 
ously set forth in the last Democratic platform, so faithfully 
promised by each and every candidate for office, all public speak - 
ers, and Democratic journals in the land. 

One of the clauses of that Democratic platform is to stop the 
hammer of the sheriff” on the mortgagesof the people. That 
has been ridiculed by the Republican press, and here we have, 
coming here and originated in a Democratic House, from a Dem- 
ocratic source, a bill es yee pea the crucial performance of 
the sheriff’s hammer, with silver demonetized and destroyed. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does my friend deliberately tell this 
House that the policy of the Administration will demonetize sil- 
ver and eliminate silver from the circulation of the country? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes; most solemnly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. You say that is true? 

Mr. DENSON. You will have to hunt some Cassandra. That 
is an enigma with the Democrats. The White House has not 
determined whatit wants. It has declined one proposition. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I put the question to my friend, do you 
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now tell the country and tell this House that it is the object 
and p of the Administration, of those Democrats who are 
su tet the Administration, to eliminate silver from our cir- 
culation? 

Mr. DENSON. Asan humble citizen, as an humble member 
of this House, according to my own conscientious judgment, 
formed upon the facts presented, I say: Yes. Is that distinct 
55 lain enough for you? [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have no doubt in my own mind but what 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will be uncondition- 
ally repaid, ultimately. ‘ 

Mr. DENSON. Why? 

Mr. PATTERSON (continuing). And I predict now, that if it 
is, that not one dollar of the silver of this country will be elim- 
inated from our circulation, but it will be 3 in our circu- 
lation, and retained on a parity with gold. 

Mr. PENCE. But there will be none added. 

Mr.BLAND. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit me? 

Mr. DENSON, Ce y. 

Mr. BLAND. It remains in circulation like greenbacks, to be 
redeemed in gold. It is virtually, as money, demonetized, and 
the geo from Tennessee can not deny it. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, then, I understand my friend from 
Missouri to admit that e the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act may be unconditionally repealed, that our vol- 
he of van circulation will remain just as it is, the money of 

e people. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not admit any such thing. 
The bill that demonetizes silver, called the repeal bill, goes 
further than that. It reénacts the provision of the Sherman 
law that all the silver shall be redeemed in gold. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Several MEMBERS. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Ido not so understand; but I do admit 
that it is the policy of the Administration to retain every dollar 
of silver now in circulation on a parity with gold. 

Mr. BLAND. It proposes to retain the greenbacks in the same 
way, by redeeming them in gold. You ply make silver the 
same as greenbacks, instead of making it standard money, and 
if that is not demonetization Ido not know what itis. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DENSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, my friends have had a 
little family quarrel; and I just ask my amiable friend from 
Tennessee a question. Do you not know that the Wilson act is 
a direct rescript of the Sherman bill, introduced in the Senate 
in the last Congress, to repeal mereg the 8 clause of 
the bill, and you a Democrat voting for a Republican measure? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh! 

Mr. DENSON. I will read it, and I will submit it to the in- 
telligence and information of this House. But I have got the 
bill there in my desk. You here, as a Democrat, professing to 
stand upon the Democratic platform, voting for a Republican 
measure to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law! 
There are the two bills; take them and read them; and the only 
difference is that the Sherman law, introduced by Senator SHER- 
MAN, a Republican Senator, is far better for the welfare and the 
interest of the people than the Wilson bill. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic gaai) 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iam doing another thing. Iam voting 
for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, in 

ursuance of the declaration of the national Democratic plat- 

orm. [Cries of Oh!“ on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama has the 


floor. 
Mr. DENSON. [I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 


BRYAN]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Task the gentleman to point to the plank in 
the Democratic platform which ever asked for the re of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and [ask him further, 
whether he is in favor of the repeal of the whole Sherman law 
as the platform demands? 

Mr. PENCE. Oh, that iscruelty! [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. My understanding of the Chicago plat- 
form is that it demands the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. It does not use that language; it says the Sher- 
man law, but that has reference to the purchase of silver bullion 
and pregit up in the Treasury. 

Every Democrat in this land knows that the thing that the 
Democratic party was attacking at Chicago was the purchase of 
silver bullion and piling it up in the Treasury of the United 
States. Now, I desire to sayin this connection thatI have never 
been and am not now in favor of the demonetization of silver, 
but I am willing to admit that it is by gold, by the gold reserve, 
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that silver is maintained on a parity with gold. I say further- 
more, that the real issue before Congress now is this: Whether 
we are to have the single gold standard in this country or the 
single silver standard, and I maintain, and those who believe 
with me maintain, that if you continue the purchase of silver 
bullion and continue to pile it up in the Treasury as we have 
been doing for the past two or three years, it will ultimately 
break down the Treasury reserve and precipitate this country to 
the single silver standard. 

That is the opinion and the judgment of Democrats who be- 
lieve as I do, and our object is not to eliminate silver from the 
circulation of this country; our object is not to demonetize the 
silver we have got. Our object is to stop the purchase of silver 
bullion and to maintain the present standard of exchange, the 
present standard of value, and to hold our silver on a parity with 
that standard. That is the pur and the object of the Demo- 
crats who believe as I do, and I do not want it to go out to the 
country that we are in favor of the destruction of the silver that 
we now have in circulation, because that is not our object. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
whether he has not admitted everything I said, viz, that he 
wants to continue the gold standard in this country? 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to reply to my friend from Mis- 
souri, who has asked that question. 

Mr. DENSON. How pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 


gether in unity! [Laughter.] 
Mr. PATTERSON. Just one word more, Mr. Chairman. I 


want to say to my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] that when the resumption act went into effect on the 
Ist of January, 1879, this country was on the gold standard, and 
it has been at the gold stand: from that day to this, and the 

uestion which now confronts the country is whether or not we 
shall retain that standard, holding silver and Treasury notes 
and greenbacks on a parity with gold—whether we shall main- 
tain that, or whether, under these conditions, the country shall 
be driven from that standard to the single silver standard. 

Mr. BLAND. That is, you are opposed to bimetallism. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, T think that in the month of 
Augus last my friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] took 
an hour or more to have a crack at the silver question, but it 
seems that he is not satisfied with his effort on that occasion, 
and he comes here now in the ides of October and tries to inject 
a silver speech into a debateona bankrupt law. [Laughter.] I 
am satisfied, sir, that every man who voted as he voted here 
upon that silver bpd will need more than sixty days to ex- 
plain to his constituency the justice of that vote. I do not blame 
my friend from Tennessee for trying to inject speeches on every 
occasion in vindication of that Sherman repeal bill, and of his 
vote upon that act which so terribly murdered the financial wel- 
fare and interests of my constituency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. I will resume the thread of my remarks. 
But alas! all these faithful promises to observe the former con- 
stitutional and Democratic attitude of silver have become as 
apples of Sodom, ashes upon our lips, and for those eager prom- 
ises of relief upon which the honest farmer and sturdy laborer 
went to the ot box and cast his vote and placed the Demo- 
cratic party in complete control of this Government we are 
offered the Torrey bankrupt bill, the most crushing and damna- 
ble instrumentality to oppress the farmers, laborers, debtors, and 
small dealers of my section that the avarice, the greed, and the 
soulless cupidity of a Shylock could suggest. 

Mr. OAT ES. My colleague does not charge that Ihave brought 
forward this bill in lieu of the other promises or pledges made to 
the party at the last national convention? 

Mr. DENSON. Oh no, 

Mr. OATES. Because, as he knows, I reported this bill and 
advocated it long before the convention at Chicago met and 
adopted the last national platform. : 

r. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to make any 
charge against any member of this House in my remarks upon 
this bill, or in any other speech that I ever expect to make here. 
I angur my colleague [Mr. OATES] of all partnership, of all con- 
nection with this bill outside of his legislative duty. 

os OATES. My legislative duty to all classes of honest peo- 
ple. 

Mr. DENSON. The Torrey bankrupt bill is the substitute 
oered for all the pledges and promises of financial relief and 
aid made to my people. I will not accept it for them, neither 
indeed will they accept it for themselves. [Applauso.] Letus 
now examinesome of the provisions of this bill. Strange, indeed, 
itis; a bill that would be more appropriately named toemasculate 
the energies and enterprise of the small merchants of the land, 
and confiscate their little property and the small remnant in the 
possession of the farmers and laborers, and collect the same at the 
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expense of the unfortunate debtors and deliver it all over to the 
money power and the gold advocates of the country. 

The Constitution, the Congress, and the courts must be em- 
ployed post haste to speedily dispossess the unfortunates and de- 
pendents of the land of the Tittle substance left from the burden- 
some and exhausting effects of unfair and unjust legislation, and 
with which they can at best and under most favorable conditions 
eke out only a scant and penurious li for themselves, their 
wives, and children, and yet retain their humble homes, and de- 
liver it over under the form of cruel and harsh laws into the pos- 
session and ownership, at less than one-half its value, to the 
money class, the opulent, the haughty, the proud, the insolent, 
and unfeeling. 

If this bill becomes a law, it shall go into effect in six months, 
and then the cruel and excruciating process of wicked and in- 
solvent oppression of my unfortunate and helpless constituency 
will commence. 

The humble homes and few acres of the honest, hard-working, 
the sturdy and patriotic farmers and laborers will be seized, the 
occupants dispossessed and turned out homeless and defenseless 
upon the generosity of an already exhausted and depleted com- 
munity. 

As 5 inspired by the voracious and ravenous instincts of 
the stealthy and cunning jackal tokill and devour its crouching 
prey, the bill declares that all appealsshall be returnable in ten 
days to the appellate court, thus giving precedence to bankrupt 
proceedings over all other interests. Robberies and destruction 
of the public treasury and public property may take place, citi- 
zens may be despoiled of their homes by the strong arm of the 
lawless, yet the public and individual interests must be set aside 
that the rapacious creditor may strip the carcass of an unfortu- 
nate debtor, and deprive unfortunate and helpless women and 
children of their homes and means of sustenance. 

Insolvent, as applied to a person under this bill, means that 
his 3 is not sufficient in amount at a fair valuation to pay 
his debts. (Section 1, subdivision 15, page 3.) 

What fair valuation means must be determined of course b 
the debtor or the court. Here is room for the most wide an 
varied conclusions and most difficultof correctsolution, A defini- 
tion of this phrase has been perplexing to the judicial mind for 
years, as we are informed by decisions as to the value of land 
taken under the law of eminent domain. But in the phrase un- 
der this law it is even more difficult of solution. 

Under the authoritiesas to value under the condemnatory pro- 
ceedings of eminent domain the value is not considered as ata 
forcedsale, but must be considered as a voluntary sale, and when 
one canextend time and make conditions so that the sale may be 
consummated as to yield the largest price possible to the seller. 

Such construction can not be placed upon the phrase in this 
bill, the definition is not so liberal, it is more limited and cir- 
cumscribed. 

A merchant or trader must meet his obligations within thirt; 
days. See section 2, subdivisions 2 and 6, page 5; subdivisions 
and 10, page 6. 

You see that question of insdlvency comes upon every local 
dealer, every small merchant, in every aspect of his day's duty 
and of his day’s business. He has to keep in his mind a constant 
and exact idea of what his property will sell for on that day, and 
for thirty days thereafter, in order that he may not be hurled 
into bankruptcy by some petitioning creditor, and God has never 
yet made a man so gifted that he could make that estimate on 
each and every day with any degree of accuracy. There is no 
man who has been so gifted by God that he can make an esti- 
mate of this sort every day; it is a moral and mental impossi- 
bility. Yet gentlemen come here and in advocacy of the rights 
of creditors seek to impose on the people of this country a bill 
with such clauses in it as that. 

It is clear, then, that the fair valuation” as used in the bill 
must unquestionably mean a cash sale, and at ny time, whether 
the owner desires to sell or not, as the very bill itself calls for a 
daily value in view of certain conditions of the debtor. 

If during any term of thirty days the liabilities of the debtor 
exceed his assets, on account of the depression in the money mar- 
ket and the dearth of currency—even though his property may 
be worth 10 to 1 as compared with his liabilities—yet under th: 
bankrupt law he can be put into bankruptey. y? Because 
a fair valuation” means in this case a cash valuation. 

I say there is in the bill an engine of oppression to which the 
most honest, the most pruđent, the most careful citizen of this 
land, though he be gifted with sublime powers, almostapproach- 
ing omnipotence, may be subjected to bankruptcy on account of 
we N to meet the demands and exaction of this clause of 
the bill. 

And the debtor must determine this matter in the first in- 
stance for himself, because the presumption of integrity, the 
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tion of honesty is as strong as the presumption of inno- 
cence. 9 aman makes an error, „ t 
there is no equity, no flexibility in this statute. If a man m 
aa wet ope of ne donee ee of sonore his 
perty under thirty-days provision not meet com- 
3 tion, he is hurled into bankruptcy, I do not care 
how honest he may be. 


Mr. CULBERSON. The effect of the provision which he is 
now is to allow the banks to hold the money of the 
debtor, and to allow the creditor to put that debtor into bank- 


ruptey. [Laughter] 

. OATES. I ask my friend from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON], the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, whether he 
ever as to include the national banks in the operation of 

3 , 


To avoid being petitioned a omg the debtor must always | this b 


have property that he can realize on in thirty days, funds with 
which to discharge his obligations. 

These clauses are inhibitions upon the business acumen, en- 
ergy, and legitimate trading of the very shrewde stand most sa- 
gacious men in the country. 

It will be discovered at once that too great and too res- 
sive power is placed in the handg of the creditor class, it puts 
the debtor and his property under the control of the creditor. 

This is but another means, another instrumentality to be set 
on foot, in connection with the demonetization of silver, to put 
the property and personal liberty of the citizen under the con- 
trol and direction of the money and ereditor classes. 

It places all business of the country under the supervision of 
the wealthy, or those who have more or less capital. 

The energies and capabilities of all the young and vigorous 
men and en rising 8 are placed in a state of perilous 
and em condition. 

nancy d without money must be banished from the commer- 
cial worl 


stored by a discharge? : 
es; provided he is insolvent under this idea 
m. 


tleman admits that that would be 
ee to be decided by a court or a jury, if the defendant 
es t. 

Mr. DENSON. That is the ultimate decision; but I say that 
the debtor himsélf has got to pass ae that question, in view of 
his condition and circumstances. It is he who is to determine 
this question in the first place. Suppose he acts honestly, fairly, 

y, desiring the equal interest of all his creditors, yet that 
oes not save him from judgment. Action may still be taken 
t him. I say that, in this way, the presumption of hon- 
esty is overturned, trust in human integrity is destroyed. 
pportunities, unless backed by cash, must be declined, and 
the young and capacious must be dwarfed in all enterprise. 

Honesty, credit, and capability must be circumscribed by the 
reflecting sheen of the gold dollar. 

If the debtor fails for days to meet his commercial pa- 
per, he is liable to be hurled intoa bankrupt court, e e ged 
sequestrated, all business arrangements overthrown, a 

blasted 


h z 
uppose this bankrupt law had been in force from 1st of January 
last to the present hour, with this terrible, cruel, and destruc- 
tive panic upon the country, what would have been the result? 
The property of the debtors would have been thrust into the 
bankrupt courts, as not one of them could have paid his com- 
mercial obligations within thirty days, and no pr could 
have been soldor hypothecated by which money could have been 


raised. 

The national banks are exemptedfrom thislaw. They lock 
up the money of their depositors, refusing to pay it out to them, 
refusing to meet demands which they are bound to meet in law, 
in justice, and in conseience. If this bankrupt law had been in 
force during our recent financial condition numbers of these in- 
stitutions under its provisions might have been put into bank- 


ru : 

I OATES. My colleague will ep the reason that the 
national banks are exempted from this law, that they are under 
another law of Congress; are completely subject to Congres- 
sional power. 4 

Mr. DENSON. I understand that; I am not making any spe- 
cial point upon this. 

Mr. OATES. And no corporation can obtain the benefit of 
this act asa voluntary bankrupt, but may be proceeded against as 
an involun bankrupt. j 

Mr. DENSON. Then if the local tribunals are sufficient—are 
all powerful to hold in check these gigantic institutions that 
stretch out their arms from the Atlantie to the Pacific, binding 
with iron bands—if the State tribunals are sufficient 
to control these corporations, then why, in the name of God, are 
kasd not saar if to control — —.— 2 gonos 
and creditor? e . 0 gentleman is an argumen 

alone —of adhering 


in favor of letting well enough to our own 
domestic tribunals for the vindication of our rights. 
Mr, CULBERSON. Will the gentleman me a sugges- 


ti 


on? 
Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CULBERSON. This is a Republican measure, introduced 
by a Republican in a Republican gress. When it was last 
considered I was not here. In the Fifty-first Congress [ opposa 
it. And there was then no complaint that the national 
had ever closed their doors against their depositors, and refused 
to give their creditors the money by which they could pay their 


debts. 

Mr. OATES. I wish to say in that connection that I, as well 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], opposed the bill 
in the y-first Congress, spoke N it, and voted against 
it. This bill has been very 8 ged since that time, and 
the ee features which it then had have been elimi- 
nated from it. Lhave never heard yet that my friend from Texas 
proposes to subject the national banks toa bankruptcy law. My 
colleague [Mr. DENSON] suppose that other corporations are 
totally exempted from the bill. They are exempted only from 
the benefits of it. They cannot become voluntary bankrupts. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman knows that I have never 
been in favor of an involuntary provision in a bankruptcy law. 

Mr. OATES. Lagree to that statement of the man’s 
position; but at the same time he has never pro: to subject 
national banks to the bankruptcy law. 

Mr. CULBERSON. When you put the ordinary retail mer- 
chant of this country under provisions of an 3 
bankruptcy law, and then permit the national banks who h 
the merchant’s coin to close their doors and refuse to pay his 
money out to him upon his check, and thereby com: to 
turn his property over to be devoured by a set of officers ina 
bankruptcy court, it is manifestly unjust, oppressive, and wrong. 


e 

. OATES. IL wish to say in that connection, if my friend 
wants to offer an amendment to this bill tosubject national banks 
to its provisions, I will vote for it. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, such conditions may come 
about at any time as the result of vicious financial legislation, 
and no debtor be at fault morally, legally, or from a business stand- 
poros; and yet because of the contraction of the currency and 
ocking up depositors’? money and refusing to honor their checks, 
temporary embarrassments overtake the debtor. There is no 
demand or sale of property and no money with which to buy it, 
and the debtor under such condition and the provisions of this 
bill could be petitioned into 8 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much p. with that paragraph 
of my speech. From the remarks of my distinguished friend 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and of my colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OATES], I find them making the same argument, and 
I oa know that they had ever thought about it. It must be 
r 

nder the present conditions of the business of the country, 
the monetary embarrassments surroun all, and the pros- 
pects that this state will not be relieved for sometime to come, 
no fair-minded and liberal-hearted creditor desires any such law 
as set forth in this bill. 

Usurers, skinflints, and Shylocks alone are so merciless and 
unfeeling as to make any such demand, or ask for any such 
advantage over their fellow-men. 

Under such circumstances I distrust the good faith and sin- 
3 of any creditor who will make such exactions upon Con- 
gress. 

Again, to show what an unjust law it is, even in good times, 
and how cruel and selfish the creditor is, the bill requires the 
bankrupt to pay the attorney’s fee for the petitioning credi- 


tors. 

Mr. OATES. Out of the estate. I wish to ask my coll 
right there if the amount is not in effect deducted from the 
tributive share of the creditors? 

Mr. DENSON. Suppose the bankrupt's estate was able to pa 
up all the debt excepting the costs and the lawyer's fees; he woul 
lose that under the bill. I am trying to save for my unfortu- 
nate constituents every dollar that they can from the ravages of 
this iniquitous bill. 

Section 2, subdivision 4, and now listen to this clause, because 
it is one which is directly contrary to the State legislation which 
affords 1 debtor the right of exemption 

TheC The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Task that the gentleman have leave to 
continue his remarks. 

Mr. OATES. I join in that request. > 
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The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
from Alabama will proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENSON. I am very much obliged to the gentlemen and 
to the committee for its kind indulgence. y 

I was about calling your attention to section 2, subdivision 4, 
which absolutely forces all claims of exemptions to be tried in 
the bankrupt court. x 

In Alabama a debtor has got to file a statement of his liabili- 
ties and of his assets. Under the laws of Alabama a debtor de- 
siring to claim the benefit of theexemption laws may at any time 
file his written declaration in the probate court asking such ex- 
emptions to be allowed him. Of course this amounts to a writ- 
ten statement admitting his inability to pay his debts.” 

This law says that upon a written statement of the debtor as 
to his inability to pay debt—that is the language of the bill 
and if he makes any declaration of that kind on the records of 
the country or anywhere else, that is, that he is unable to pay 
his debts, he can be petitioned into bankruptcy. 

According to the terms of this law, if the merchant or trader 
files such a declaration at once he can be petitioned into bank- 
ruptoy, and the bankrupt court, with its distant place of hold- 
ing its session, and its expensive and costly pr ure, at once 
seizes such exempt property or has atrial todetermine the right 
and extent of the exemption. Court costsand witnesses’ fees at- 
tending a distant court will exhaust such small allowance. 

Again the exemptions must be allotted as authorized by the 
laws of the State wherein the adjudication is made.” 

Section 5a, page 9, provides that— 

This act shall not affect the allowance to bankrupts of the exe: 
which are prescribed by the State laws in force at the time of the 
the petition in the State wherein the adjudication is made. 

Now, gentlemen, you will notice that we have here another 
serious objection to the bill which will work great detriment 
and hardenin on the poor in this country. The exemptions 
must be allowed by the laws of the State where the adjudication 
is made. 

Then there is another clause to which I wish to call your at- 
tention. 

Mr. OATES. Does my colleague contend that the costs and 
fees are to be out of the exempted property! 

Mr.DENSON. No; of course not. Iamspeaking of the ques- 
tion of the allowance to the debtor of the exempted property, 
not by the court of his own State, but according to the provi- 
sions of this bill the exemptions made according to the laws of 
the State wherein the adjudication is made. Do you catch my 
idea? I anticipate my argument a little in this, but I want to 
explain this matter thoroughly asI go. If I, acitizen of Ala- 
bama, for instance, born, reared, educated, living there all my 
life, should be reg 5 8. a bankrupt in New York, under the 
provisions of this bill I am compelled to claim only the exemp- 
tions which may be provided by the New York laws, and not 
those of Alabama. 

Mr.. OATES. How could you be adjudged abankrupt in New 
York? 

Mr. DENSON. I will show you. I interjected that so you 
might catch my idea. As I have said, it isa little in anticipa- 
tion of my argument. 

Now, suppos that New York uires that a man, before he 
shall be allowed exemption under the law, shall be a citizen or 
resident of New York. I can not claim it according to the laws 
of Alabama, because the bankruptcy law ey the exemption 
must be allowed according to the laws of the State wherein the 
adjudication is made, and I can not claim exemptions under the 
laws of New York because I am nota citizen of New York. 

Mr. OATES. But it says the exemption laws of the State 
where the bankrupt resides. 

Mr. DENSON. No; my colleague is entirely mistaken. I 
have read the exact uage. 

80 2 OATES. That State which may be the residence of the 
rupt. 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir. Read on and see what exemption is 


meant. 
Mr. OATES. It must be in the State of the bankrupt’s resi- 


dence, 

Mr. DENSON. It does not so provide. 

Mr. OATES. Butit does in another part of the bill. 

Mr. DENSON. No, I have investigated it fully. 

Authority and jurisdiction is conferred on a New York court, 
if I have done business there within six months of the time of 
the filing of the petition, and the New York court can adjudge 
me a bankrupt, acco. to the terms of this bill, and thus de- 
feat the exemption law of the State of Alabama. 

Section 17, subdivision 1, e 17, provides that the bankrupt 
court is invested with jurisdiction to 
adzudge persons bankrupt who have done business, resided, or had their 


tions 
of 


domicile within their (the courts) respective territorial jurisdiction for the 
preceding six months, or the greater portion thereof. 

These provisions mrt i defeat the laws of exemptions, as the 
allowance must be made by the court according to the laws of 
the State ‘‘ wherein the adjudication is made,” and the adjudi- 
cation can be made in any district wherein the bankrupt may 
have done business within preceding six months to the filing of 
the petition. - 

So the bankrupt may have his residence and be a citizen of a 
different State than the one wherein he did business. This bank- 
rupt law, then, has the power either to destroy or impair the ex- 
emptions allowed by the States. z 

Since this bill is pressed so vigorously at such an unfavorable 
time, when financial distress and a money drought are prevail- 
ing throughout the land, and the provisions as to exemptions 
are set forth as in this bill, my suspicions are aroused as to 
whether or not there is not a settled determination of the creditor 
class to defeat all exemptions and grab all the debtor has, yet 
professing to secure all exemptions allowed by the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear these gift-bearing Greeks; I am not im- 
pressed with the pious purposes of those creditors who offer 
95 benevolences, yet have provided an ambuscade to defeat 

em. 

The bankrupt law of 1867 allowed the bankrupt to claim his 
exemptions according to the laws of the State where the bank- 
rupt was living at the time the bankrupt proceedings wereſoom- 
menced. That language is plain. Why did ben not use it in 
this bill? Why was it notinserted as an independent phrase or 
section? 

Mr. OATES. Ifyou wish to make the exchange and adopt 
that language in lieu of that used, I will accept it. That is what 
is aimed at. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, with no disrespect to or criti- 
cism of my colleague, I wish to wash my hands of this infamy en- 
tirely and have nothing to do with it. [Applause.] 

The exemption laws of the States secure these benefits alone 
to their citizens, and of course one could not claim an exemp- 
tion in the State wherein the anuak oa as a bankrupt is e 
unless he was a citizen of such State, although he may do or has 
done business in such State. 

The bankrupt court determines all claims of exemption to be 


allowed the bankrupt. (Section 17, a, subdivision 9, e 18.) 
The trustees set apart the bankrupt’s exemptions report 
the items and estimated value thereof to the court. (Section 47, 


line 24, subdivision 11, page 39.) 

These provisions are unconstitutional, because the amounts in- 
volved are of more value than $20. 

I repeat, that that provision giving authority to the bank- 
ruptcy court to settle these exemptions is unconstitutional, be- 
cause it does not provide for a Jory. The provisions of the bank- 
ruptey law that set out the cases In which a jury may be had do 
not include the exemption laws. The 3 of my district, my 
unfortunate coger hee are tied hand and foot by this bill, as 
to their sacred rights of exemption and homestead, tothe will 
n a judge who is alien to my people and not in sympathy with 


em. 

Now, the Federal Constitution says that in any case where the 
amount involved is over $20, the right of trial by jury is guar- 
anteed in a Federal court to every American citizen. ‘The ex- 
emptions in my State are over $20, and 2 there is no provision 
in this bill for a jury trial. The laws of Alabama provide for a 
jury trial to estimate the value of these exemptions, but here 
the right of the citizen is taken away, the right to have hiscase 
tried by a jury of his peers is denied him, and is carried toa 
distant court and put in the hands of a one-man power, which is 
a an iniquity to an American citizen to whatever party he 

ongs. 

Isay you can not meet that argument saying that a bank- 
ruptcy court is not subject to the p ings of the common 
law. I know thatthe Constitution says“ proceedings under the 
common law.” The bankruptcy proceeding is a common law 
2 Bankruptcy was known to the common law. The 

rst English bankruptcy act was in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and that, under our decisions, is made a part of the common law, 
and, indeed, British statutes become common law in our coun- 
try even down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, subsequent to the 
reign of King Henry VIII. ~ 

Subdivision B, section 8, of this bill, o 11, is a e 
pressive and tyrannical law; if it is not unconstitutlonal it 
clearly at war with the pu of our institutions and the spirit 
of American liberty. I wish to read to you that 3 
B, section 8: 

The ju ž 
person anf Dato the expiration of six months after Ho has been 
a tof any in interest that sach 


* upor amda 
about to leave the district and that de 
ings therein, issue a warrant to the 


a 
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bankrupt forthwith before the court; if upon hearing the evidence it shall 
appear to the judge that the allegations of such affidavit are true and that 
it is necessary, he shall order such marshal to keep such bankrupt in cus- 
tody, but not imprison him, until he shall be released or give bail condi- 
tioned for his appearance, from time to time, asrequired by the court and 
tor his obedience to all lawful orders. 

I do not say it is unconstitutional, but it is verging so closely 
upon the line of the genius and the spirit of American liberty 
that I never will lend my vote to the enactment of any such law. 
It is impairing the liberties of the citizen, and not merely the 

rsonal liberty, the right to enjoy property, but the right of 
ocomotion, to go anywhere he pleases, and engage in any busi- 
ness he sees fit and proper. Here, taking up the illustration, 
if he be judged a binkrupt in New York, he may be made to 
remain in New York during the whole pendency in the proceed- 
ings, and under the practice of Judge Busieed in Alabama, it 
may be ten years before he will be discharged, and in the mean 
time he would be compelled to stay there. For me,I would 
want to be with my family; and under such circumstances, hav- 
ing to remain away until a judge of a bankrupt would discharge 
me, when I got home [ might find their hopes blasted, their ex- 
pectations defeated, bankruptcy and ruin surrounding them in 
their old age. [Laughter.] Iwill never give, under any cir- 
cumstances, my advocacy and my vote to such an infraction or 
infringment of the liberty of locomotion or the personal liberty 
of the American citizen. 

I do not say it is unconstitutional. You may perhaps justify 
it upon the common-law principle of the writ of neexeat, but that 
does not meet this question. There you had to have atrial, and 
you could not imprison until there had been a flagrant violation 
of the performance of some duty. This proceeding is to take 
place within the territorial jurisdiction of the Federat court, 
their writs run throughout the United States. While you have 
to submit to the limit of their territorial jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict prescribed in the statute in the commencement of the suit, 
after jurisdiction takes place its writsrunagainst parties through- 
out the United States, 

Mr. OATES. Does my friend not know that the purposes of 
ne exeat is simply to retain the party, so as to give his evidence, 
and prevent him from defeating ajudicial proceeding on account 
of his absence? 

Mr. DENSON. I confess that, but it is a harsh means to pro- 
cure such a beneficent end as assumed by the creditor class who 
desire this bill to become alaw. What was the rule ne exeat regno? 
You shall not depart from the kingdom of Great Britain, from 
the broad expanse of the British Isles; but that is preferable to 
the ne exeat initiated in this bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. He is here in . 

Mr. DENSON. Yes; he is in pipe gE nder ne exeat regno, 
in the language of the common law, I live in one particular dis- 
trict, the northern district of Alabama, and a man sues me in 
bankruptcy in the southern district, he can force me to reside in 
the southern district, because it says within the district where 
the suit is commenced.” That makes me reside in the southern 
district of my own State, where I do not want to reside. I want 
to get away from the negro population and live among white 
folks. [Laughter.] Now, under that law they could force me to 
live there until the case is determined or give bond, notwith- 
standing that I have not any interest in the southern district, 
that all my interest and business, and all my business relation- 
ships are in the northern district. Yet, under the express lan- 

unge of this bill, you can force me to remain in the southern 
Tistrict in the custody of the marshal, unless I am able to exe- 
cute an n if Icould not secure such bond I would have 
to remain in custody in the southern district. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does my friend mean to say that the man 
is compelled to permanently reside in the district until the case 
shall be determined, or does he not admit that he may be re- 
leased on bond and make his appearance from time to time, so 
thut during the time he is not wanted in the court he can re- 
side anywhere? 

Mr. DENSON. No, sir; he has to remain in custody of the 
marshal, unless he execute a bond as above mentioned. What 
would be the necessity for this provision if you give that right? 
You can strike it out. I think you ought to do so. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to hear the gentleman as to 


the portion of the bill where he considers that a man must after 


his arrest permanently remain within the district? 

Mr. DENSON. He shall be in the custody of the marshal.” 
What jurisdiction has the marshal of the northern district over 
& citizen of the southern district? But the marshal will release 
him if he can give bail, you say. Suppose he can not give bail; 
then he is to remain in the custody of the marshal, and you tell 
me that means constructive custody? No, sir; it means under 
the control and direction of the marshal every minute until he 
is released by the court. 

Mr. BAILEY. A rich man would be in constructive custody. 


Mr. DENSON. Undoubtedly, because small favors are always 
allowed them, they are able to use the palace car, champagne, 
and have gold dol to pay the porters, but what would become 
of the poor man who had not even a little silver, and the whole 
power of the Government is invoked to deny it to him? [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, I say this, that under this law it isa deprivation, 
without due process of law, of the liberty of the citizen. You 
need not incarcerate a man in jail to deprive him of his liberty. 
If I take my friend [Mr. CULBERSON] on the street and hold 
him by force it is false imprisonment and a deprivation of his 
liberty. I shall not vote for a bill of that class; never; no, never. 

The boast of American institutions is that this is a country 
governed by laws and not by men. 

To deprive one of his liberty that is guaranteed by all State 
and Federal Constitutions it is not necessary that he should be 
incarcerated in a jail or prison house, but the least detention 
of one contrary to his will and without lawful authority is an in- 
oo and infraction of the constitutional security of every 
citizen. 

The right of locomotion, of changing situation, or moving one’s 
person to whatsoever place one’s own inclination may direct 
without imprisonment or restraint are the very essence of per- 
son liberty. 

Upon proof of the matters set forth in section 8, subdivision 
b, and the judge shall deem it necessary, he may order such 
bankrupt into the custody of the marshal, until he shall be re- 
leased or give bond for his appearance. 

This is too great a burden to personal liberty to be left to be 
im at the discretion of a judge. . 

man’s home mag bo in Massachusetts or New Jersey, and he 
may do business in New York, and under the power conferred 
under this section the bankrupt could not leave New York to 
visit his spre or commence business at his home or elsewhere, 
unless he could give an appearance bond. He can be tied up for 
an uncertain and indefinite time and prevented from using his 
energies and efforts to support himself, his family, or to repair 
his fortune. 

This section puts too small a price upon personal liberty and 
makes it too cheap. I oppose the bill on this ground. 

This deprivation of personal libərty takes place when no crime 
has been committed. It violates the soul and spirit of Magna 
Charta. The great writ of habeas corpus arose from conduct less 
offensive than this, and yet the judges of England annulled the 
king’s verbal order, and restored the drunken and blasphemous 
Jenks to liberty. 

No appeal is given; forced to submit to what a judge may con- 
sider necessary without any statements as to what facts are es- 
sential to establish such necessity. 

Indefinite and unlimited time, remanded to the custody of the 
marshal, and with no means prescribed to have the matter re- 
viewed by an appellate tribunal, or by any court of any kind 
whatever, the judge acts and his determination is final, and per- 
sonal liberty is destroyed. 

Under a statute allowing one to be imprisoned two years on 
the ground of habitual drunkenness, can not be sustained by a 
chamber order. State v. Ryan, 70 Wis., 676. 

And if there is any member from Wisconsin present, I refer to 
him to the decisions of the courts of his own State that such a 
chamber order was an infraction of the e and rights of 
the citizen, and that it was unconstitutional and void, no matter 
if the Legislature had said thatthe judge might issue it, because 
it was against the very genius of the constitutional provisions 
for the Besa ee of liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, if this provision of the bill should become alaw, 
liberty would be the cheapest and most valueless thing known 
in this country, even below the price of silver. [Laughter.] 

This provision of the statute can not be justified under the old 
writ of ne exeat regno sued out in courts of chancery. 

It appears creditors must be protected in their hopes, their 
expectations, and in their greed, even if personal liberty has to 
be trampled under foot and destroyed. 

Poor and honest debtors must suffer, their enterprises, their 
hopes, and their expectations, their liberty and their freedom 
may be destroyed by legislative enactment, and there is no re- 
dress. It is a false idea that in this day and time it is an act of 
beneficence to take everything a person has, especially the pro- 
ducer, farmer, and laborer, and turn them and their families 
houseless, homeless, and in penury upon the community, that in 
my section can with difficulty and most extreme frugality care 
for itself. 

Mr. OATES. My colleague does not insist that any farmer 
would be subject to be adjudged a bankrupt otherwise than upon 
his own petition under this law. He only contends, I suppose, 
that it may affect the farmer because his property may be under 
mortgage or he may be in debt to the merchant. 

Mr. DENSON. My colleague is correct. That is my argu 
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ment. I donot say that the farmer is subject directly to this 
bankrupt law, but Ido say that for the purpose of his destruction, 
for the annihilation of all his hopes, prospects, and expectations, 
it is just as effectual as if he were; I say that this law reaches 
him as effectually as if he was nominated in the bond itself, be- 
cause he is the debtor of the local merchant who is to be thrown 
into bankruptcy under this law, and the court has to collect the 
assets of the local merchant, and those assets are the mortgages 
and the waive notes of my constituents. 

There is no surplus for anyone for any purpose. 

Whatever is lost or taken away can not be supplied, as there 
is no money. 

Poverty and misfortune, intensified by unfavorable financial 
and revenue legislation, must be made more excruciating by 
taking at once what little pittance is left. The liberal exemp- 
tion laws of each State provide sufficiently and benignly for 
unfortunate debtors without the gift of a bankrupt bill from the 
creditors of the country. 

These exemptions, however, are to be destroyed by costly and 
expensive litigation in a Federal court distantfrom the citizen’s 
home, the payment of a large attorney’s fee to protect it; to say 
nothing of the attorney's fee, the bill requires the bankrupt’s 
estate to pay the creditor's lawyer for destroying that estate. 

The idea of a bankrupt law was suggested in some part by the 

ractice of continental Europe and the ancient common law al- 
owing the creditor to imprison the debtor and in some juris- 
dictions sell the debtor into slavery to settle his debt. But hap- 
pily for the present there is no imprisonment for debt and no 
slavery, and each State has provided through its exemption iaws 
perfect security for the honest debtor, and relieved him of all 
that depression, mental anxiety, and robbery of his family of the 
fruits of his labor, and fortified that paternal superintendence so 
pronnensiy referred to by Judge Story and laid down by him as 
the basis of the bankrupt law. 

Judge Story’s eloquence and reasons are beside the condition 
of things at present. 

To charge that the State laws and State institutions will not 
secure justice and equity to all is to doubt the integrity of the 
people and implya want of capacity in the State for self-govern- 
ment, 

It carries suspicion as to any heartfelt interest in the debtor's 
welfare, when we reflect this bill is the embodiment of the views 
of the creditor class, and so much research, so much learning 
so much eloquence is commanded by its advocates in behalf o 
the unfortunate debtor, whom they deprive of the last vestige 
of aby hs and every means of aero. 

ankrupt laws are justified by Hamilton and Story as an in- 
strumentality in aid of commercial pursuits; and so the common 
law writers declare them a part of the commercial law, and itis 
not wise or expedient to apply them to an agricultural people 
either directly or remotely. 

Statistics show that there are only 2} per centof failuresamong 
merchants and traders. This is a most infinitesimal minority, 
and certainly no appreciable injury can result to the people and 
business of the country from so small amount of failures. But 
to this small per cent of failures this bill proposes to add a ma- 
jority of my constituents by the remote operations of this law, 

y sending its ravages to their homes, and deprive them of their 
houses, lands, and personal effects upon which to live. 

Mr. OATES. My friend’s assumption that this law would de- 
prive his constituents of their homes and ruin them is not, of 
course, based upon the idea that they would come directly under 
its provisions, farmers and wage-earners not being subject to be 
put into bankruptcy, but only allowed to go into it voluntarily if 
they so desire. erefore, the unfortunate results to them of 
which he speaks are to come by reason of the insolvency of the 
merchants. 

Mr. DENSON, Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. I understood my colleague to state a while ago 
ane only a little over 2 per cent of the mercantile community 

all, 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. The last statement I noticed put it at 1.7 per 
cent per annum. Now, is not prediction of the general ruin of 
the farmers and laborers which my coll e makes, based upon 
the hypothesis that all the merchants in his district and in his 
State may be put into 5 under this law? And how 
does that hypothesis reconcile itself with the fact which he states, 
that onl stout 21 per cent of the merchants fail? 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately for my constit- 
uency 2+ per cent of the merchants own, by virtue of mortgages, 
all that they have got. (Laughter. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the gentleman’s 


argument, itis this: That the silver legislation is the seed which 
was sown to produce this great crop of ruin, and this bankrupt 


bill follows as a harvester and thrasher to enable Shylock to 
gather in his crop. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir; I do say that. 

Mr. OATES. Do yousay that that is true when this bill, in 
one form or another, has been before the Congress and been 
considered for the past six years? 

Mr. DENSON, say again I do not want my coenae [Mr. 
OATES] to think that I am impugning him in any way. I exone- 
rate entirely. I know him too well not to know that he 
would never engage in the oppression of any man in Alabamaor 
anywhere else. 

Mr. OATES. I thank my colleague for the compliment, but 
if this bill has been before Congress and considered for the past 
six years, does it not follow that it has no part or lot with any 
recent measure of legislation? 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, twenty years ago silver was 
demonetized, and this financial legislation for the destruction of 
the laborer, the farmer, the producer of this country has been 

oing on ever since 1865, when the last shot was fired on the 
ttlefields of this country. I do not say that this is the only 
stage of it; the Wilson re bill, pas in this House, is the 
sum total of all the iniquities and crimes perpetrated against 
the people. While it is iniquitous and monstrous, other acts of 
legislation equally vicious lie behind it. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, this bankrupt bill is but another cruel and 
destructive instrumentality employed by the demon Money to 
crush out the farmers, the laborers, and the masses of the coun- 
try, and make them subservient to and obedient slaves to the 
privileged classes—the capitalistsand money power of this land, 

I here raise my voice against this infernal engine of ruin, 
slavery, and destruction tothe masses. I look upon it, in connec- 
tion with the financial system now established and administered 
in this Union, as the last stroke necessary to destroy free insti- 
tutions and drive home the last screw in the coffin of liberty. 

A great revolution can not be successful and final until it has 
touched the proprietorship of land. No pee ever lost their 
independence who owned their homes; a owner was never 
known to become a slave or dependent so long as he could re- 
teor e unincumbered ownership and peaceable possession of 
his land. 

William the Conqueror could not subjugate the Anglo-Saxon, 
he could not destroy English institutions and subdue the Eng- 
lish spirit, until he had overturned English ownership of land 
and divided it among his retainers and followers. 

So, too, in this country, popular liberty and free institutions will 
never be overturned so long as the brave and liberty-loving 
farmers, the patriotic landowners, and indomitable laborers own 
land and homes. 

This is well known to the banks, capitalists, and money owners; 


these are the 5 who are attempting every means 
known to human ingenuity, human strategy, and voracity tose- 
cure the lands and homes of the masses, e them dependents 


subject them to alien or distant landlordism, establish privile 
classes, and usher in the peis: pomp, and glittering splendor 
of monarchial systems and procedure. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Do you attribute the misfortunes of your 
people to the currency legislation, or to unjust, unfair, onerous, 
oppressive, unequal taxation? 

r. DENSON. To both, but more to the financial legislation. 
{Laughter and applause.] I want you to understand that I am 
op d to the revenue-taxation system of thiscountry, and also 
to its financial legislation. I want you and the country to under- 
stand that from these fruitful sources of evil to my people have 
resulted their presentcondition. I want you and the country to 
understand that I attribute the large majority of the ruin that 
hes come upon the pe to the financial legislation of this“ 
country. n attribute it mainly to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, cutting off the money supply of the people, that 
prices went down and the farmer could not get the productive 
cost of raising his cotton crop when he had to make it on credit 
ppd eee and ee rates 18 interest. 

is voluptuous magnificence rt is to find a support upon 
the galled and overburdened 3 aud tough eee 
hands of the farmers, laborers, and producers of this country. 

Opulence always had a progeny of poverty and want that fol- 
lowed in its train. 

Behind the scenes of regal splendor, affluent surroundings, and 
poe enjoyments, if not in the open retinue of indigents, may 

found the victims of avarice and cupidity, the enthralled de- 
pendents of gain and oppression. 

III fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


You have seriously impaired if not destroyed silver as money. 
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Contrac‘ion of the currency has been going on for 
dearth of monay, the representative of values, has 
pinching that all business is unprofitable, all industry is de- 
„all prices and values so fallen and depressed that there 
nodemand for pronen Itwill not bring half its value in open 


ears; the 
ome 80 


market, and with this painful and distressing condition of the 
people, it is pro to put a bankrupt law on them; that 
through it, what little substance they have left,and upon which, 
if a little time is given them, with favorable financial legislation, 
they could soon pay the last pound of flesh, liquidate the last debt 
withinterest and save their homes, secure happiness and content 
to their families and preserve their freedom. Shall it be swept 
away and go intothe possession and ownership of the capitalist and 
money classes, they are the only persons who have money 
with which to buy at the public sales. 725 lause.] 
This bill provides, if it should become a law, that it shall go 
into effect within six months from the date of its passage. 
Avarice and cupidity can not wait longer; flushed with a tri- 
umphant victory over the rights of the people in the destruction 
of their constitutional money, guaranteed to them by the insti- 
tutions, faith, and 8 of our fathers, they come, ere the 
fervor of their exultations have died away from this Hall, and 
the precedure and tribunal by which letters of adminis- 
tration ma: be sued out upon the estates of living men, and the 
little in e substance of the masses may bespeedily brought 
under their control, and finally collected in their ravenous and 


insatiate maws. epee 

Binding thro their financial systems and the restrictions 
thrown around the use and coinage of silver as money the un- 
fortunate and embarrassed, get honest and patriotic producers, 
laborers, and farmers of this country tightly and plessly to 
their purposes and ends, through the provisions of this bill, they 
pro with vulture instincts and wolverine appetites to gnaw 
out the very vitals of honest labor and provident toil. [Ap- 
plause.] Ah! and all this nefarious work to be inaugurated and 
executed under the plea of relieving honest debtors. 

Mr. STOCKD Who do not want it. 

Mr.DENSON. Yes,sir. The devil neverattempted to quote 
Scripture, but he madea bungling mess of it at last. There 
never was an act of tyranny, an invasion of constitutional liberty, 
but that it was committed in pretended solicitude for the honest 
masses of the common people. This is ee the cry of the ty- 
rant, always the pretext for unconstitutional and tyrannical ex- 
actions made bycreditors upon the suffering and helpless debtor 
class. That is the way government is overturned: that is the 
way tyranny takes its march over the free institutions of the 
coun f 


The vampire seeks itsslumbering victim in the warm climate, 
and with its soft wings produces the cooling breeze and fans 
him to sound and refreshing sleep, and then thrustsits absorbent 
tongue into the veins and draws out the life blood until death 
ensues to the unsuspecting victim. So, too, this bill, vampire- 
like, allures the confiding as well as distrustful by proclaiming 
that the provisions of the bill are conservative of the honesty, 
the freedom, and relief of the oppressed debtor, and when it be- 
comes a law, then Rhadamanthus, the judge of the Inferno, will 
hold his orgies, and the poor, the depressed, the unfortunate 
will be brought in myriads and offered up as a hecatomb to the 
rapacious exactions of avarice and cupidity. [Applause.] 

In my speech, delivered on a former day of this session, upon 
the bill to repeal the Federal election laws, I attempted to point 
out the differenee between the distinct and conflicting civiliza- 
tions of the different sections of this Union, their conflicting and 
different industries and pursuits, and the two different and op- 
posing methods of construing the Federal Constitution, and the 
two antagonistic and wholly dissimilar systems and administra- 
tion of this Government that arise from such construction of the 
Constitution. 

I assert now that the Hamiltonian, as distinct from the Jeffer- 
sonian method of construing the Constitution, will inevitably 
lead to such im nt or downfall of free institutions as will 
bring in their stead the similitude of a monarchical system 
with the callous hauteur and insolent bearing of a privileged 
class created by special favoritism in the administra of gov- 
rial pre and the execution of authority as its basis and moving 

orce, 

The least that can be hoped for, if this theory of government 
is to obtain, and free representative government displaced, will 
be an imperial republic, possibly after the order of the French 
system, with this difference, it will be our tendency to depart 
from the principles of free institutions, and our Government 
will become more despotic, as the tendency of France will be to 
advance towards free Tastitutions it will become more liberal. ~ 

The elements in our coun to produce attrition and conflict 
are increasing daily by the influx of different nationalities with 
their different civ tions. 


We do not now fully 8 this, because there are not 
yet sufficient numbers. No race has ever produced a free repre- 
sentative government and one restricted 5 constitutional limi- 
tations protective of personal liberty and individual right ex- 
cept Anglo-Saxon, [Applause.] Constitutional liberty regulated 
by law has never existed only among Anglo-Saxon people. This 
e of learning and advancement being as we might suppose 

ost the climax of human progress in the science of free goy- 
ernment, gives no evidence there ever will be free representa- 
tive government among any other people but the Anglo-Saxon. 

The e of this bill, in my humble judgment, at this time 
will cause a change in the proprietary of the property toa great 
extent in the South and West. It will cease to be Southern and 
Western, it will become Eastern, English, and Scotch. Then 
there will be distress and mourning in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, the immediate irritating cause of our civil war 
was aconiict between the labor systems of the North and South, 
and slavery was the principal factor in that irritation. 

Slavery was an ephemeral incident in the institutions of our 
country, and abolitionism was an ephemeral sentiment in the 
minds of men. Each will have another equivalent, though un- 
der another form. 

The conditions that produced our recent sectional conflict ex- 
ist now, and they will spend their force in other directions. 

Varied climate, natural surroundings, and oppos. interests 
will always tend to renew these contests in the parli: t of 
the land. 

Climate, natural aspects that surround us, and the legitimate 
eho to take care of ourselves control men’s thoughts and 
actions. 

They are fretful sources of irritation, renewing and intensify- 
ng the attritions and contests attendant upon the competitions 
e and n powers under the influences of 
different natural and climatic surroundings and opposing in- 
terests. 

Free coinage of silver is now the equivalent ofslavery; its de- 
monetization and the single gold standard is the equivalent of 
abolitionism. [Applause.] 

The demonetization of silver and the establishment of the 
single gold standard is the basis upon which the control of the 


labor and commercial systems the industrial enterprises of 
this country is to be erected. 

Destruction of silver as money is to enhance and ent the 
power and control of money, to insure the creditor in its 


struggle for more wealth, and heartless exactions upon the labor 
and debtor classes of the land. [Applause.] 

It}is to make the masses subject to the privileged and money 
classes, to enthrone the monay powes and dethrone the people; 
to aggregate and secure the wealth of the country and its riches 
and affluence in the ion of a few, and produce a multitude 
in poverty and rags; to establish a ruling and privileged class 
supported and defended by wealth and the power of money, and 
thus lord it over the serving masses held in subjection by want, 
penury, and poverty, and unjust and oppresssve legislation. 

The bill under consideration is but one of the instrumentali- 
ties by which the downfall of the farmer and laborer of the 
South and West is to be secured, and to be made subjects tothe 
contumely and insolence of money. 

Mr. Chairman, the results of this bill upon the South and 
West is to change the proprietorship of the property of the two 
sections, shift it from the common masses and toiling ions, 
and invest it in the ownership, possession, and control of the 
money power. 

That power knows the indebtedness of the two sections, it 
knows the depression in all prices and values, N about by 
unjust and iniquitous legislation, superinduced by the 
demands of the money power. They know they can not rob the 
people of their heritage by force, but they propose to despoil 
and plunder them under the protection of law, and we see it 
now in the shape of this bankrupt bill. [Applause.] 

Pæans are sung in praise of the honest debtor, condolence at 
the unfortunate condition of the debtor class is the potent mani- 
festation of the advocates of this bill, but underneath all these 

rotestations is the hidden but keen knife of the Shylock to take 
th blood and flesh of these unfortunates whose condition he 
so much bewails. 

The lachrymose expressions and manifestations have been toc 
profusely set forth in the bill to produce any other belief in my 
mind but that there is a sinister motive behind it all. , 

It may be beautiful in its reliefs, composito in its designs, but 
it is mee 8 33 of 4 ppl and 5 to 
m ople, an will not su rt it. plause. 

ue 5 legislative 88 legislative remedies 
can not alter that condition of a people generated by aspect of 
natural surroundings, varied climate, and the different and op- 
posing pursuits suggested by such natural surroundings. 
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They can not change that pursuit of intellectual achievement, 
and that trend of development evolved by natural laws. 

Man owes not his advancement and progress to the aidor in- 
terference of government, but such are due to his intellectual 
energies and acquirements. Governmental interference has al- 


ways impeded and retarded, or made unequal the results of 
human activities. Government, when administered within its 
legitimate and rational bounds, but a small sphere in which 


to operate, save the enforcement of good order, and its police 
tions. 
Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 


on? 

Mr. DENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Blackstone, I think, states in his Com- 
mentaries that governments are constituted for the purpose of 
securing to mankind personal liberty, personal security, and the 
rightsof private property. Youclaim that this bill defeats those 
ends? 

Mr. DENSON. I do—that this bill by its operation, together 
with the workings of the financial legislation of the country, is 
calculated to have that result. 

The true theory of progress and liberty is the maximum of 
human activity with the minimum of governmental control con- 
sistent with peace and good order. [Applause.] 

While it is true slavery was the immediate cause of the war, 
yet the great causa causans lies beyond and behind this, and 
must be attributed to the facts so hastily and cursorily men- 
tioned before. 

And these BETS facts will find expression, and subjects to 
828 upon, in directions as different as the masterly force be- 

d them may suggest. 

As I said before, the direction given to these forces now is the 
money question. 

The territorial plane upon which the contest is being waged 
is enlarged and extended, the numbers engaged are quadrupled 
and increasing, the cause more popular and nearer the hearts of 
the people, and the results involve the destiny of the human race. 


r 

Id is the support of aristocracy and imperialism; silver is 
the 3 of liberty and the maintenance of the masses. [Great 
applause. 

Mr the contest with the South by the North was made doubtful, 
what may we not expect when that South is allied in heartfelt 
smypathy as to ideas, and bound by the dictates of self-interest, 
po the dwellers in the Great Basin, those of the Pacific Slope, 

ose with the Columbian Northwest? [Applause.] 

Estrangements subside when men mu to inquire 
into the causes of each other’s wants, distress, and suffering con- 
ditions and discover that there arises from like conditions and 
surroundings a bond of sympathy and self-interest, and the cause 
of such vicissitudes come from a common source. 

Let there be no more conflict with arms; let the contest be 
wa. in parliamentary halls; let it be based upon philosophic 
truths, devoid of all crimination, inspired by that patriotism and 
love of country, that devotion to truth for truth’s sake that 
arouses those sublime and all-healing prinoiplen of eternal and 
everlasting justice to all, the only basis upon which our Union 
can be maintained, and that destiny of nappinesa intended for us 
by our fathers can be secured, when they laid deep in American 
institutions, and that has grown strong in the American heart, 
a love of free institutions and devotion to constitutional liberty 
ais a by law. [Applause.] 

r. D. LL. Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of ad- 
dressing the committee upon the merits of the pending measure. 
I have not been able to give it careful consideration, and could 
not, therefore, intelligently say anything either in favor or in 
criticism of it. My colleague [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], how- 
ever, on yesterday addressed the committee not only in condem- 
nation of the bill now before the House, but also in condemna- 
tion of any system of bankruptcy at all; and in view of the fact 
that he represents a constituency which is identical in character 
with the constituency which I have the honor to represent, and 
in view of the further fact that I shall not be able to be present 
in the House when the vote on this bill is taken, it has occurred 
to me that it would be proper for me to suggest to the House 
what my position with respect to the question of a bankruptcy 
law is. Ihave the honor to represent a constituency which is 

ely engaged in manufacture and in trade; and, in my opin- 

on, some such measure as that now before the House is abso- 
es seed Me the commercial welfare of thatpeople. Aside 
from the individual opinion which I have upon the subject, I have 
heard no word from my district against the enactment of a bank- 
ruptcy measure, while on the other hand I have heard many 
words in approval of it. 

Iam not entirely clear, but my recollection is, that when a 
bankruptcy bill was suggested in a prior Congress the Chamber 


of Commerce of the city of Pittsburg sent a memorial here in 
indorsement of it. But, aside from the opinion that I entertain 
as to the interests of my immediate constituency and aside from 
the opinion that they entertain as to their interests, I am in 
favor of a bankruptcy bill upon other and higher grounds. I 
believe that it was the intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution that a system of uniform laws with rasponi to bankrupte 
should constitute a permanent part of the Federal system. 
regard the power granted in the Constitution to provide for 
uniform laws with respect to bankruptcy” as part of a harmo- 
nious scheme in which that power is interwoven with other 
powers granted under the Constitution, all of which were in- 
sg er be exercised and none of which were intended to be 
omitted. è 

I find in the Federalist that Mr. Madison, in commenting u 
this particular clause of the Constitution, has grouped together 
a number of powers vested in the Federal Government by its or- 
ganic law, as constituting by themselyes a particular class, 
8 5 he calls the third s, and which he enumerates as fol- 
ows: 


of weights and measures; to establish a 
orm rule of naturalization, and uniform laws of bankru 


Rial! to pre- 
scribe the manner in which the public records, oe 
ings of each State shall be proved. and the effect 8 have other 
States; and to establish post-offices and post-roads. 

I believe it was the intention of the framers.of the Constitu- 
tion in creating the Federal system that every one of these sepa- 
rate powers should be exercised, so as to make one harmonious 
whole, one Federal structure so to speak, of power; and [ call 
attention to what Mr. Madison further says in connection with 
this subject: 

The power of establis! -bankrup 
connected with the 8 ae will preventso frauds 
where the parties or their perty may lie or be removed to ‘erent 
States, that the expediency of it seems not likely to be drawn into question. 

In my judgment the Congress of the United States has as much 
right to refuse to legislate with respect to the exercise of any of 
these enumerated powers as it has to refuse to legislate for the 


tcy is so intimately 


enforcement of a system of uniform bankruptcy throughout the 
country; and if that be true, then every citizen in United 
States a right under the Constitution of the United States to 


such benefits as shall accrue to him by the enactment of a uni- 
form bankruptcy system; that is to say, every unfortunate debtor 
in the United States has the right to the benefit of a wise bank- 
ruptcy law to his relief, and has a right to call on the Congress 
of the United States to enact such a bankruptcy law to re- 
lief, and every creditor,every business man in the United States 
who carries on business outside of his own State lines, and has 
debts incurred outside of his own particular State jurisdiction 
has a right to invoke the Federal power to the protection an 
collection of his debts in accordance with a uniform law, and not 
be turned over to the separate individual and varying laws of 
forty-four different States. 

And let ms call the attention of the committee to some sug- 
gestions of wisdom on this subject in the direction I have = 
cated. zaole from a speech of Mr. Webster, in the Senate of 
the United States, on the Ist of April, 1840. He says, after argu- 
ing the question as to whether or not the States could pass bank- 
ruptcy laws: 
sor the tashatye oft dobbs TEET, 
States would now pass such laws if they had the power, N their leg - 
islation would be various, interfering, and full of all the e which the 
Constitution of the United States intended to provide But ney 
have not the power; Congress, which has the power, does not exercise i 
This is the peculiarity of our condition. The States would pass bankrupt 
laws, but they can not; we can, but we willnot. And betw 
power in the States and want of will in 
are left to hopeless bondage. There are 
sand debtors, honest, sober, and indus’ 


reason but that they can not be legally disch 
fortunes have involved them, and which there is no possibility of their ever 
paying. I repeat again that these cases have now been accumulating for a 
whole generation. 

And so we may say now that such cases have been accumulatin 
in our country since the repealof the bankruptcy law of 1867, an 
no man can pick ap to-day his newspaper and read the list of 
closing banks, of ing manutotuting establishments, and fail- 
ing merchants and not have impressed on him the present neces- 
sity for the passage of some sort of bankruptcy law. 

d Mr. Webster goes on to say, arguing in an extreme way, 
with respect to this acknowledged right of the citizen tobe pro 
tected by the United States Constitution as to bankruptcy matters: 

Sir, we talk m an A berty; and well we 
for it is among the chet cr DUD Di — 3. But who can enjoy political 


liberty if he is deprived permanently of personal liberty exercise 
V — a? To those individ- 
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uals, doomed to the everlasting bondage of debt, what is it that we have 


free institutions of government? What is it that we have public and pop 
ular assemblies? What is even this Constitution itself to them in its actual 
operation, and as we now administer it? What is its aspect to them, but 
an aspect of stern, implacable severity; an aspect of refusal, denial, and 
fro rebuke? Nay, more than that, an aspect not only of austerity and 
rebuke, but, as they must think it, of plain injustice also, since it not 
relieve them nor suffer others to give them relief. What love can they feel 
toward the Constitution of their country, which has taken the power of 
_ striking off their bonds from their own paternal State governments, and yet, 
inexorable to all the cries of justice and of mercy, holds it unexere: in 
its own fast and unrelenting grasp? They find themselves bondsmen, be- 
cause we will not eXecute the commands of the Constitution; bondsmen to 
debts they can not pay, and which all know they can not pay, and which 
take away the poner of supporting themselves. Other slaves have masters 
with the duty of support and protection; but their masters neither 

clothe, nor feed, nor shelter: they only bind. 

Every word so eloquently spoken by the great statesman from 
Massachusetts applies, Mr. Chairman, with equal force and ef- 
fect to-day, and calls on this Congress to enact in the interest of 
both creditors and debtors some sort of uniform bankruptcy 
system. 

INOW, sir, this bill may be defective; it may be defective in 
many particulars; it may be criminally cruel in some of its pro- 
visions, as has been suggested. I have nothing to say as to that. 
But we must enact some sort of measure or we will never have 
any wise bankrupt law upon our statute books at all. If, after 
this bill has gone through the Committee of the Whole and 
been subjected to debate and amendment on every paragraph, it 
should still present features to which I could not agree, I should 
feel inclined to vote for it as an opening to the passage of a law 
which, after going through both Houses and the committees of 
conference to its passage, and enjoying 1 the experience 
ol a year or two of practical tests, would finally eventuate in a 
bill that would secure to all of the citizens of this country the 
benefits intended to be secured by this unused power given tous 
in the Constitution of the United States. [Applause. 5 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I regret that as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee I am compelled to criticise this measure in 
some of its provisions. I am in favor of a bankruptcy law, and 
I am in favor of a bankruptcy law which shall contain both vol- 
untary and involuntary features; but I believe thatit is the duty 
of this Congress, in the framing of such a law, which will neces- 
sarily affect all business men and indirectly all of our people, to 

ve most careful consideration to the measure, and to see to it 
that it is not enacted into law until it has been perfected, so far 
as human wisdom in this Congress can perfect it. 

Very wisely and justly the Constitution of the United States 
has vested in the Congress the exclusive power to make uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcy. The States may pass insol- 
vent laws, but to Congress exclusively belongs the power of mak- 
ing a uniform bankrupt law and providing uniformly for the 
3 and discharge of creditors from their obligations. The 
States are forbidden to make any law impairing the obligation 
of a contract. Congress may provide by law that creditors shall 
be discharged from their debts and obligations when their prop- 
erty has been surrendered and applied to the payment of their 
creditors. And this law may be uniform throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the United States. 

Of course, a State may an insolvent law providing for the 
discharge of debtors under them in certain cases which ap- 
ply to all contracts made in the State, made and entered into 
1 to the enactment of such law; for the laws which ex- 
ist at the time and place of making the contract enter into and 
form a part of it, and such contracts may embrace alike those 
State laws which affect its validity, construction, discharge, and 
enforcement. 

Theo tion of the contract is the law which binds the par- 
ties to perform the agreement. And as the parties contract with 
reference to existing laws, if a law is in existence providing for 
a discharge of the debtor without full payment, it is a part of 
the contract and applies to all contracts made while it is in force, 
but not to contracts made anterior to its peage 

But Congress may a law plea, beard obligation of a con- 
tract and providing for the discharge of debtors from their debts 
in all cases, all those made by any citizen and before the enact- 
ment of the bankruptlaw. Therefore, the powers of Congress 
are much broader, and reach much farther than the laws of any 
State can reach, 

At three several times in our national history, the years 1800, 
1841, and 1867, a bankrupt law was passed, approved, and put in 
operation, but each wasunpopularand short lived for the reasons, 
among others, that it was too complex and the administration of 
estates too expensive. In the last law placed upon the statute 
book on this subject the attempt was E to so guard the estate 
against unjust claims that a majority of the estates administered 
upon were eaten up and wasted by the expense incurred in the 
omnie? red-tape proceedings necessary to be gone through 


The same objection applied to the first iaw ever placed upon 


the statute book. If you will look at the debates in the United 
States Senate in 1824, you will find that Senator Tiswell said 
that he had been engaged in every bankruptcy case in his city 
which was a seaport town, since the existence of the law; an 
that while many of the estates were large, not one penny as yet 
had ever reached the pockets of the creditors. The same objec- 
tion was found in quite a degree to apply to all the laws we have 
had heretofore upon the statute books. In many cases the credit- 
ors received nothing, and in many other cases the dividends 
were so small that the creditors became disgusted with the whole 
roceeding, and in a few years there was an irresistible clamor 
or the repeal of the law. 

In the present case the committee has exercised great care 
and has expended great labor in the effort to frame a law as free 
as possible from intricate proceedings, and has done its best to 
provide for the inexpensive administration of the estate of bank- 
rupts. The efforts of the Committee on the Judiciary in three 
different Congresses have been directed to this end. 

It is to be regretted that the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee favorable to a bankrupt law have been unable to agree 
upon all the details of the bill. While nearly all favor a bank- 
rupt bill, quite a number are op upon principle to any law 
on the subject containing provisions for involuntary bankruptcy. 
Such gentlemen insist that no man should be r a bank- 
rupt without his consent, and that the property of no man should 
be taken and applied to the payment of his de 
out his consent. 

It will be conceded that creditors should have the right to ob- 
tain judgment against their debtors, and enforce collection from 
the property of the debtor. Where this course is pursued, the 
one who first comes is first served, but the debtor has itin his 

wer, by confessing judgment in the one case and by refusing 

n another, to give preference in judgments, and in addition to 
this, by means of mortgages and bills of sales, he may apply all 
his property to the payment of the favored few, while the many 
honest creditors are cheated of their honest dues. 

I am in favor of a bankrupt law, and I amin favor of alaw that 
shall provide for involuntary as well as voluntary bankruptcy 
in propercases. Every man ought tohave the right to surrender 
his property to his creditors, and have the same Lagat to the 
payment of his just debts, and then be discharged in all proper 
cases. While a few rogues will take advantage of such a law, 
the mass of insolvents will beable to free themselves from 
their business entanglements and commence life anew, instead 
of being perpetually weighed down by a mass of debts, from 
which they can never hope to escape. 

The test good to the greatest number will be effected b; 
a wise krupt law. I am opposed to this bill as it stands, but, 
with a few amendments, its bad features can be so remedied that 
I shall be glad to give it my hearty support. I trust that gen- 
tlemen of this House will see to it that the objectionable features 
are eliminated before it is enacted into law. these bad fea- 
tures, however, are not eliminated, then I hope no man in this 
House will give it his support. No bankrupt law should be so 
framed that any person can use it as a means of oppression. I 
have already caused to be inserted in the RECORD certain amend- 
ments to this bill which I shall offer at the proper time, and to 
these proposed changes I propose to direct my remarks. 

Section 2 declares what acts shall constitute acts of bankruptcy, 
and it provides that a person may be adjudged a bankrupt who 
shall within six months prior to the filing of a pstition against 
him have concealed himself, departed or remained away from 
his place of business, residence, or domicile with intent to avoid 
service of a civil process and to defeat his creditors; (2) who 
shall have failed for thirty days while insolvent to secure the 
release of any property levied upon under process of law for 
$500 or over, or if such property is to be sold under such process 
then until three days before the time fixed for such sale and un- 
til a petition is filed; (3) made a transfer of any of his property 
with intent to defeat his creditors; (4) made an assignment for 
the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement 
admitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made while insol- 
yent a contract, personally or by agent, for the purchase or sale 
of a commodity with intent not to receive or deliver the same, 
but merely to receive or pay a difference between the contract 
and the market price thereof at a time subsequent to the mak- 
ing of such contract; (6) made while insolvent a transfer of any 
of his property, or suffered any of it to be taken or levied upon 
by process of law or other for the purpose of giving a 
preference; (7) procured or suffered a judgment to be entered 
against himself with intent to defeat his creditors; (8) secreted 
any of his property to avoid its being levied upon under legal 
process against himself and to defeat his creditors; (9) suffered 
while insolvent an execution for $500 or over or a number of ex- 
ecutions aggregating such amount against himself to be returned 
no property found unless the amount shown to be due by such 


ts pro rata with- 
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executions shall be paid before a petition is filed; or (10) sus- 
nded and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is 
led while insolvent the payment of his commercial paper for or 
ag ting 8500 or over. 
here is no saving clause, except in two or three cases, and 
any person who has committed any of these acts or who has suf- 
fe any of these occurrences may at any time within six 
months thereafter be adjudged a bankrupt, even though he has 
long before the filing of a petition ag t him repented and 
wholly cured the effects of the act defined and declared to be an 
act of bankruptcy. . 

If a person at any time within the six months prior to the filing 
of a petition has concealed himself with intent to avoid the 
service of civil process and to defeat his creditors he may be 
adjudged a bankrupt and his property may be taken from him 
and administered in a court of bankruptcy even though he is at 
the time of the filing of the poton perfectly solvent, able to 
pay his debts, and even though he may have returned and sur- 
rendered himself to the pres of the courts and paid the debt 
or claim from which he in the first instance fled. 

Now, it was said by the gentleman harag this bill in charge 
[Mr. OATES] yesterday, that this objection could be eas: y 
avoided, as no court would give to this act the construction 
have placed upon it, and he also said that this language is sub- 
stantially that used in the statutes of the various States where 
attachments are granted. I beg leave to differ with the gentle- 
man. This morning I took occasion to examine the laws of all 
the States which grant attachments in certain cases, and I find 
that ae language differs very much from the language used in 
this 3 $ 

The amendment which I propose or shall pronose provides 
that if upon the hearing on the petition filed it shall appear that 
before the filing thereof the person so concealing himself, or 
so departing and remaining away from his place of business, 
etc., has returned and submitted himself to the process of 
the court, and that no priority has been gained by any other 
creditor by reason of such absence, that then the petition, if 
based upon such act, shall be dismissed. It seems to me that 
this amendment is necessary, just, and propor: No person 
should be thrown into 10 because he has committed an 
act of the nature described, if, Palora any action is taken, he 
has repented, and so placed himself and property that his cred- 
itors have suffered no loss. 

It is no answer to this objectfon to say that the court would 
construe the law tomean that the concealment, departure, or re- 
mainin away man continue until the filing of the petition. 
In the first place no court or judge would ever give the act as 
here written any such construction. The very words of the bill 
forbid any such construction, and were intended to forbid any 
such construction. As drawn it reads: 


of a petition against him 


It is an act of bankruptcy if at any time within six months he 
has done any one of these acts. The time is six months, and each 
of the acts defined is couched in language of the past tense—re- 
ferring to an act that has been done, not to one that is being done, 
or one not completed. 

If the gentleman who has charge of this bill [Mr. OATES 
speaks in good faith, why not use the words ‘‘ conceals himself, 

‘t departs, or remains away,” etc., importing a present act or one 
not completed. 

I refer to the laws of the State of New York providing for the 
issue of an attachment, and that act says: 

It the defendant is either a foreign corporation, or not a resident of the 
State, or if he isa natural person and a resident of the State, if he has de- 
parted therefrom with intent to defraud his creditors, avoid service of a 
summons, or keep himself concealed, etc. 

Using language imparting a presentact and a continuing act, 
whereas this act declares that if the alleged bankrupt at any 
time within six months before the filing of the petition has done 
any of the acts specified then, upon petition of three persons, he 
may be adjudged a bankrupt. That is an infamous provision as 
it now stands in this bill, and it should be corrected; and I can 
say for one that I shall never vote for its enactment into law. 

n the second place, if, as he says, the court will construe the 
language in the bill to mean that the act must be a continuing 
one at the time a petition is filed, why not put it in the law and 
not leave it open to construction? 

In enacting a law of so much consequence, one that will affect 
so many of our business men, and which in fact will affect di- 
rectly or indirectly almost every man in the land, we should be 
very careful to leave nothing open to conjecture or construction. 
Sad will it be if a bankrupt law is enacted which requires years 
of litigation in the courts before its meaning and application is 
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determined. In such litigations the attorneys will reap rich 
harvests, but it will be at the expense of suffering debtors and 
wronged creditors. 

Far better will it be to leave debtors to the mercy of their 
creditors under the State laws, and creditors to the remedies 
they now find in their local courts and laws. If we know what 
we mean let us say it plainly; let us use simple and straight- 
forward language, and make the way so plain that the wayfar- 
ing man may walk in it and not go greatly astray. 

shall also insist that the law provide in its very terms for a 
dismissal of the proceeding in certain cases. The law proposed 
as it stands, seems to contemplate that if a man has committed 
an act of bankruptcy, and a petition has been filed by the requi- 
site number of creditors at any time within six months there- 
after, that the offending debtor must go through bankruptcy in 
any event; that his estate must be filtered through the bank- 
Tapy machinery. And so far does this bill go that it forbids 
the alleged bankrupt the poor privilege of offering a composi- 
tion until he has been 5 in open court, or ata 8 
of his creditors, and filed a schedule of his property and a list o 


his creditors.. (See section 11, page 11.) hy not let him com- 
promise at any time, if he can? by expose to the whole world 
all his troubles, if he can satisfy all creditors? 


The amendments to be pore also provide that if a petition 
has been filed the alleged bankrupt may have the ee dis- 
missed by paying the claim of the petitioner with all legal costs 
incurred. It is eminently just and proper that a debtor should 
not be forced through a court of e at the instigation 
of a creditor when he is willing to pay and offers to pay the claim 
of the creditor instituting the proceeding. 

The pro d amendments also provide that if a debtor has 
transferred property with intent to defeat his creditors that hé 
shall not be forced through bankruptcy if the property so trans- 
ferred has been restored to him in good faith before the filing of 
a petition. If a debtor has transferred property with the intent 
to defeat his creditors he should not be forced into bankruptcy 
if he has repented and reclaimed the property before any pro- 
ceedings are instituted against him. ; 

So in the case of property secreted, if it has been restored and 
subjected to a levy under the legal process of the court, or if 
the claim upon which the process was issued was paid before the 
filing of the petition, then the debtor ought not to be forced into 
bankruptey. The door to repentance ought always to be open 
for repentant sinners, and if anyone sins against the law insuch 
cases and repents and puts himself and property in statu quo be- 
fore legal 3 are instituted, the creditors should be son- 
tent, and if after proceedings are instituted the debtor repents 
and subjects himself and property to the process of the court, or 
pays the claim to escape which he has offended, with costs, then 
the proceeding in bankruptcy ought to fail. And in all cases 
where a particular creditor offended t has been fully sat- 
isfied before another creditor institutes a proceeding, such other 
creditor ought not to be permitted to take advantage of the act 
which has been fully mended. 

Section 2 provides that if a debtor fails for thirty days while 
insolvent to secure the release of any property levied upon under 
process of law for $500 or over, such act shall constitute an act 
of bankruptcy, and at any time within six months thereafter any 
creditor may file a petition against him; and it follows that upon 
showing such omission the debtor would be adjudicated a bank- 
ee ds even though he could show that before the filing of the pe- 
tition he had secured the release of the property and had paid 
the debt npon which the process issued. 

This is the fair meaning and interpretation and the only in- 
terpretation that can be putupon this act as it now stands. is 
should be changed. 

Mr. CULBERSON . Suppose he has become solvent in the 
meantime ? 

Mr. RAY. Coray That is in the line of my argument. 
If a man has committed any act of bankruptcy as defined in this 
bill at any time within six months prior to the filing of the peti- 
tion, he can be forced through all the machinery of the bank- 
ruptey court, even though he has since the commission of the 
act become perfectly solvent and able to resume business, and 
though all his creditors are willing that he shouid do so except 
one. This should be changed. After the word days“ in line 
7, page 5, should be inserted the words ‘‘and until the filing of 
a petition in bankruptcy.” 

t may be that it was intended thatthe words and until a pe- 
tition is filed,” found in line 11, page 5, should apply to the fail- 
ure for thirty days to secure the release of property levied upon; 
but such is not the grammatical construction or reading of the 
sentence, for the words“ and until a petition is filed” are cut 
off from application to the failure to secure the release of prop- 
erty levied upon bye interposition of the conjunction “ or,” 
in line 9. It may be that the object I have in view would be ac- 
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of a 
, and 


complished by inser 

tition in bankruptcy” after the word days,“ in line 
By striking out the words and until a petition is filed,” in line 
I. By the one amendment or the other it should be made cer- 
tain that a debtor shall not be thrown into bankruptcy if before 


the words ‘‘and until the 


the filing of a petition in bankruptcy he hassecured release 
of the property levied upon under process of law, whether it is 
to be sold or not. 

The fifth act of bankruptcy, as defined in section 2, is of ver 
doubtful propriety. In effectit prona that a person who de 
in futures and options shall be thrown into and forced through 
bankruptcy if he is at the time insolvent, while it leaves the 
door wide open for all persons who are solvent to engage in this 
kind of gambling. Inother words, the solvent man may gamble 
in futures and options to enrich or impoverish himself and his 
creditors without being subjected to the penalty of being forced 
into bankruptcy, while the poor man who is carrying on the 
same business for the purpose, perchance, of bettering his con- 
dition and making money with which to pay his honest debts, 
may be thrown into and forced through bankruptcy as a ty 
for resorting to this mode of making money with which to meet 
his honest o tions. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Do you think it would be fair or 
right for a man who has not enough property to pay his debts 
to use his small means in speculating on the board of trade rather 
than in his debts? 

Mr.RAY. I will come to that question directly. What Iam 
about to say will deal with that proposition. is discrimina- 
tion is unwise as well as unjust. If the insolvent may not im- 
peril the propery he has by engaging in such transactions be- 
Cause it would tend to defeat his creditors, surely the solvent 
man should not be permitted to imperil his ropero and conse- 

uently his creditors by eng: in pre y the same transac- 
mas or business. It is no more Improper for the insolvent than 
for the solvent man to engage in the business of gambling in op- 
tions and futures. 

Such a transaction endangers the creditors of the insolvent no 
more than it endangers the creditors of the solvent person. 
Congress should not enact a law which permits gambling by the 
solvent but forbids it by the insolyent. The truth is that the 
whole provision has no in a bankrupt law, and if we pro- 
vide against this kind of gambling in this bill, then we should 

rovide against all kinds of gambling, and insert a provision 
Brat any person who plays a geome of chance for money may be 
adjudged a bankrupt at any time within six months 3 
Ts it more wicked or dangerous to creditors for a person to risk 
his money in a chance deal on options and futures than it is to 
risk it ina e of cards at the gaming table or at a horse race? 

Mr. HICKS. How would you reach a man who has the in- 
clination to deal in options. 

Mr. RAY. I would not reach dealers in futures and options 
through a bankrupt law. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
will answer his question as I proceed in the regular course of 
my argument. is provision can not be defended except on 


the theory that a person who contracts to purchase or sell prop- 


erty with intent not to actually receive or deliver the same, but 
only to receive or pay the erence between the contract and 
market price at some future time, enters into a contract which 
ary | create a debt against him to the injury of his creditors, 
while he adds nothing to the actual property within his control 
or which might be made subject to levy and sale on an execu- 
tion. By such dealings it be acknowledged many men have 
beenenriched, while hundreds of others have n impoverished. 
But if we make one act which endangers a man’s estate an act 
of bankruptcy, then let us make all acts which endanger a man’s 
estate acts of bankruptcy. If we apply this rule to commodities, 
why not apply it to all stocks and s in railroad and other 
corporations, and apply it to the solvent as well as to the insol- 
vent persons who operate in this way? i 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then that provision ought to be 
widened and extended, in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. RAY. I think it has no place whatever in a bankrupt 
law, butif it is to be here, let the provision take in all kinds of 
gamblers when they are caught at it. That would be, perks j 
an ee way of stopping gambling among the rich in the 


e cities. 
ag WOLVERTON, How can a man be a bankrupt who can 
bss DA obligations? 

r. RAY. Well, he might be unwillin to ac them. He 
might flee from the process of the court. Ho ght conceal or 
dis of br at at fraudulently. 

» WOLVER But if he is willing? 

Mr. RAY. If he is willing, and if he has property to 
his debts, he ought not to be declared a eee especially 
he can raise the money to meet his obligations as they fall due. 
In such a case he is not an insolvent person. But bankruptcy 


all 


if | of the 


implies a status which is fixed = the individual by law. In- 
solyency is simply a condition where a man either not, or 
can not command, the money to meet his obligations. A man 
may be insolvent without being a bankrupt; he may be a bank- 
rupt without being insolvent. 

r. WOLVERTON. Then you could not extend this bank- 
rupt law to the rich gambler, because he can pay his obligations. 
Being solvent, he could not be declared a bankrupt.’ 

Mr. RAY. I do not know about that. You say the rich 

bler.” Now, we might confine it, under the principle of this 

ill, to the insolvent gambler; but this bill is not ned to in- 
solvents. I can see no justice, as I have already said, in making 
. Aap srs between gamblers. I see no justice in applying 
law pals to the man who is insolvent at the time he gambles, 
because he does not endanger his creditors much, if any, more 
than does the rich man or the well-to-do man who risks his money 
in large sums at the gaming table. The latter may become in- 
solvent through his gamb at any minute. Every time he 
e esina gambling opera on he endangers his creditors, and 
if the one is to be forbidden to engage in that business, then the 
other ought to be, because both, though perhaps not in an exactly 
equal degree, endanger their creditors. 

Or is it a provision intended to protect those who run this 
kind of business, and enable them to swoop down, like the hawk 
upon a chicken, the moment they have embarrassed a victim and 
force him into bankruptcy and come in and share in his estate 
and prevent his applying his property solely to the payment and 
perhaps full discharge of his honest nongambling debts? 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that this provision was put into this bill 
for the purpose of benefiting the stock-jobbers of Wall street, 
New York, and in the other great cities of the country. It was 
put there with the idea that when the insolvent man came in, 
through the hope of gain, and indulged in such transactions, the 
men who had seduced him within the charmed circle might turn 
around and swoop down upon him like the eagle uponits prey. 
Periko the gambling clause out of this bill. It has no place 

ere. 

The more one ponders upon this provision the more unjustand 
out of place does it appear. I am opposed to gambling of all de- 
scriptions, but I am not willing to single out this particular act 
of gamb. and by law pronounce it more dangerous to the cred- 
itor class than are the other forms of gambling prevalent in this 
country. The man who places money on the gaming table and 
risks its loss on a chance game is much more a foe to his cred- 
itors and prejudices their rights to a greater degree than the 
one who culates in wheat, corn, and other commodities by 
dealing in what are commonly called futures and options. Let 
us, if we retain this provision at all, strike out the e in line 
16, ‘‘a commodity,” and insert in place thereof the words “any 
property or thing in action;” and also, in line 15, strike out the 
words “while insolvent;” and to the title of the bill let us add 
the words and to prevent gambling and dealings in futures and 


options. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does the gentleman hold that Congress 
would have a right to pass a law to prevent gambling? 

Mr. RAY. If we have a right to pass this bill in its present 
form, then we have a right to pass a law such as the gentleman 


suggests. 

Kir GOLDZIER. Iam with the gentleman as far as his pres- 
ent point is concerned, but as to his suggestion about passing a 
law against gambling, I have doubts as to our power, 

Mr. RAY. Ido not think we have any right or power to pass 
laws regulating gambling or preventing gambling or permitting 
gambling, and for that reason, as well as on the und of the 
expediency of the provision, I shall ask to have this subdivision 
stricken out, not because I am in favor of gambling, but because 
I believe in wise and proper and constitutional legislation—‘‘ a 
place for everything and everything in its place.” 

If we retain this provision (5), let us make the title of the 
bill read A bill to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, and grant the exclusive privilege 
of gambling and Sealing futures and options to solvent per- 
sons.” The title of a bill should express generally its objects 
and purposes. 

Again, should it be possible for a creditor to throw his debtor 
into bankruptcy if he discovers that at some time dur the 
preceding six months he has, while insolvent, contracted for 
the purchase or sale of a commodity with the intent not to re- 
ceive or deliver the same but only to receive or pay a difference 
between the contract and market price of the same at a future 
day? Suppose the transaction has long been closed, the profit 

keted or the loss madh ee shall this constitute an act of 
5 tey of which ac tor may take advan 
, 50 far as I can ascertain, has ap 


rupt laws heretofore, and I do not consider it proper to insert 
such a provision in this bill. 


* ors. 
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The further proviso which I suggest is that no shall 
be adjudged or declared a 8 except on the petition of a 
person directly affected or injured by the act alleged to consti- 
tute the act of bankruptcy.” 

In my judgment such a provision is absolutely essential if we 

ve a just law, one not open to abuse, one not capable of 
prostituted and used for oppressive purposes. An act 

done to defeat creditors, if not fully atoned for and remedied be- 
fore a petition is filed, does directly affect and injure all credit- 
erefore the proviso will not interfere with any creditor 
when the act ali was done with that purpose And take a 
case where the debtor has failed to procure the release of prop- 
erty levied upon, then all creditors are injured, for the taking 
anid sale of the property will deprive other creditors of their just 
mae of the assets, and so in nearly all the cases named in the 


But take the case of an insolvent person who has a note in the 
bank with a good indorser for $500 or over. For some good rea- 
son the bank is unwilling to renew and the debtor has not the 
ready money, and the indorser gets time or pays the note. The 
indorser is willing to wait, to give the debtor time, but Mr. 
Shylock, who has suffered no damage or injury by the transac- 
tion, steps in, and advantage of the circumstances, plunges 
the debtor into bankruptey. This ought not to be permitted. 
If the indorser, or the bank, or othercreditor holding the paper 
is willing to wait, all creditors who are not injured should be 
willing and compelled to wait. 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy must be filed by three 
creditors, if the number of creditors — twelve or more, and 
may be in any case if their claims aggregate 8500 or over, so 
that three creditors, one with aclaim of $499 and two with claims 
of 50 cents each, can in any case throw a man into bankruptcy, 
and this regardless of the fact that none of the claims of the 
petitioners are due. 

Mark that. It makes no difference whether the claims are 
due or to become due a month or six months hence. A man 
with a claim of $499 and two other men with claims of 50 cents 
each on open accounts can come in and throw the debtor into 
bankruptcy. 

If all the creditors are less than twelve in number, then any 
one may file a petition in bankruptcy if his claim is $500 or over, 
and it matters not that the claim is not due. If the claims are 
provable in bankruptcy, this is all that is necessary. There is 
easter | providing that the claims shall be due in order to be 

yable. 

1 if an insolvent debtor owes a note of 8500 or more, and 
it has remained due and unpaid for thirty days or more, and all 
other debts owing by the debtor aro not due and not to become 
due in many months, three creditors whose debts are not due, if 
the whole number of creditors is twelve or more, or any one cred- 
itor, if the number is less than twelve, may plunge the debtor into 
bankruptey, even though the creditor whose debt is due is per- 
fectly willing to wait. In such case the creditors suffer no dam- 
age or injury whatever, and creditors (or a creditor) whose debts 
are not due should not be permitted to institute a proceeding 
based on such an act or omission. 

Involuntary bankruptcy should be based on fraud, or on acts 
and sins of omission or commission which actually endanger or 
damage all or substantially all the creditors. In no case should 
a person or creditor who is not injured by the actalleged be per- 

tted to institute the proceeding. Mere insolvency should not 
be a ground of bankruptcy, for this would not permit good busi- 
ness men of little or no property to engage in business on bor- 
rowed capital. A small loss one day would involve him in a 
bankruptcy proceeding, which loss he 3 make good the next 
if let alone. I can not consent to a law that places the insolvent 
and the fraudulent debtor on the same -piane 

Before it is enacted into a law this bill should be so guarded 
as to make it impossible that it be used as a means of oppression. 
No one actuated by spite or malice should be permitted to take 
advantage of its provisions unlessactually injured in a pecuniary 
sense by some act of the alleged bankrupt. 

A person actually unable to pay his present debts has on bor- 
rowed capital and credit engaged in business (and hundreds, yes 
thousands do), and by honesty, fidelity, and hard work has made 
money legitimately and 5 a man of wealth. 
Thousands are now doing business in this way and on such cap- 
ital. We should be very careful, then, that we do not enact a 
law which will permit the Shylocks to crush and drive out of 
business this large class of honest and eee dealers. 
Every little business mishap or neglect should not be turned 
into an act of bankruptcy. As I before said, only those acts and 
omissions should be so declared which defraud the one or all, or 
directly tend to the injury of substantially all the creditors in a 

cular case. timate business enterprise is to be encour- 


aged and fostered, not discouraged. It is not every case where 


or administrator of a deceased 


we should permit the cutting of the pound of flesh, although un- 
der the law it may be legally claimed. : 

Let us be cautious lest we make the ruin of business men a 
matter of easy accomplishment by grasping men and tricky at- 
torneys, who with itching palms eagerly watch for an oppor- 
tunity to pocket fees from wasted estates. Let us be cautious 
lest in 3 the taking of the one pound of flesh we make 
it possible and feasible for the business vultures to pick the vic- 
tim to the bone, unjustly, unnecessarily, and to the damage of 
business and of the great community. 

Section 7 provides that the death or insanity of the bankrupt 
shall not abate the proceedings, but that the same shall be con- 
ducted and concluded in the same manner so far as possible as 
though he had not died or become insane. To this provision 
should be added the following, ‘‘and in such case the executor 
rson and the committee of a 
lunatic or insane person shall be brought in and made a party to 
the proceedings.’ 

It is no answer to this proposition to say that this might be 
done or probably would be done. The act itself should provide 
for the bringing in of the representative of the estate of the 
bankrupt or of the insane person. 

Section 10 provides that suits pending against a bankrupt at 
the time he is so declared, if upon a claim from which a dis- 
charge in erate het! would be a release, shall be stayed until 
after an adjudication in bankruptcy or the dismissal of the peti- 
tion. It then provides that such action may be stayed until 
twelve months after such person is adjudicated a bankrupt or 
until the question of a discharge is determined. 

T can see no reason for this latter provision. All suits 
brought by or pend: st a person declared a bankrupt at 
the time of the adjudication should be permitted to proceed to 
final judgment in the court where commenced, in order that the 
claim may be there adjudicated and its amount determined and 
fixed or pronounced unfounded. Why should the determina- 
tion of a contested claim be either stayed or transferred to an- 
other tribunal? The trustee of the estate may be substituted, 
ener pei the claim should be adjudicated where the suit is 

nding. 
ve The same section provides that the court may order the trus- 
tee to enter his appearance as defendant in a pending suit. To 
this should be added the words ‘‘against the Sankceont and de- 
fend the same.” 

If a suit is pending against a bankrupt, the trustee should be 
made defendant and he should be required to defend the suit. 
Neither the trustee nor the creditors of a bankrupt should be 
5 to allow or pay a claim which the bankrupt himself 

eclares to be unfounded or exaggerated in amount. 

While it may be A proper and just to take an estate, 
preserve it, and apply it to the 3 of the debts of the bank- 
rupt, the bankrupt should not be deprived of the power to de- 
fend or have defended unjust claims made thim. Tohim 
it is all important that his estate pay a dividend. 

Section 11 provides for com tions with creditors and for the 
confirmation of the same, and it provides that, if a composition 
has been made, the consideration to be paid to the creditors 
and the money necessary to pay all preferred debts and the costs 
of the proceedi shall be de ted ina place to be designated 
by the court and subject to the order of the judge before the 
composition shall be confirmed. 

I can see no good reason for this provision. How is the bank- 
rupt to procure the money and make the deposit before a con- 
firmation of the composition? It would be impossible in nine 
cases out of ten for this tobedone. The property is in the 
hands of a trustee, and the bankrupt would have no power to 

ive security and no one would be to adyance the money 

or deposit until he had assurance that confirmation of the com- 
position is to be made. 

Far better will it be to provide that the composition may be 
confirmed by the court and that the money necessary to pay the 
ereditors and preferred debts and the costs of the roceedings 
shall then be deposited in a pace designated and subject to 
order of the court. Also add a provision that before hearing an 
application for the confirmation of a composition the court may 
require the filing of a sufficient bond conditioned for the pay- 
ment into court of the money necessary to perfect and carry out 
the terms of such composition. This will insure protection to 
the creditors, and such a bond the bankrupt could easil give, 
Men of money are not inclined to raise money and deposit it in 
court upon an uncertainty. 

To this end I propose that on page 13, in lines 15 and 16, the 
words“ and subject to the order of the judge” shall be stricken 
out and that in place thereof there s be inserted the follow- 


ing: 
The judge within ten days after the confirmation of such com: tion. 
Before hearing an application for the confirmation of a com on the 
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court may require the filing of a sufficient bond conditioned for the payment 
into court of the money necessary to perfect such composition or to carry 
out and make effectual the terms thereof. 


Also, in line 14, strike out the words have been,” and insert 
in place thereof shall be.” 
a HAINER of Nebraska. There might be a property com- 
on. 


Mr. RAY. Yes, as the gentleman suggests, there might be a 
property composition; but in any event, if the debtor was com- 
led to get the money from some other source, as he would be, 

e would find it im ble to give the security and get the money 
unless the composition were confirmed by the court, so that the 
one lending the money or advancing it might have some assur- 
ance that he would have good security on the property turned 
out. Usually this would be the property of the debtor involved 
in the proceeding. 
Why compel a bankrupt to come into court with a large amount 
of ready money until it is decided that he will have use for it? 

Section 12 provides that the composition may be set aside at 
anytime within six months after it has been confirmed. This 
is well enough; but no provision is made for the reinstatement 
of the parties to their original position. This section should 
provide that, if a composition is set aside on the motion of any 
pariy or parties in interest, they shall return what they have 
received, and that only the parties moving and those mak- 
ing restitution shall be entitled to the benefits derived from 
their action. To this end I shall propose an amendment adding 
to section 12 these words: 

In case such composition is set aside, the creditors who have received their 
E 
tie creditors so refun ing shall share the benefits of su uent proceed 

gs. 

Section 18 does not provide for the service of the writ of sub- 
poena on the creditors. It seems to me that the writ should be 
served on each creditor named in the petition at least ten days 
before the return day thereof, in order that the creditors may 
appear and plead to the petition, in order that they may have 
notice of the proceeding. Otherwise the second subdivision of 
section 18 is of no ayail. And how is the creditor to appear and 
controvert the facts alleged in the petition unless he has notice 
that the petition has been filed? 

All petitions in bankruptcy should state the names and places 
of residence of the creditors, so far as known or reasonably as- 
certainable. 

The gentleman who framed this bill has very wisely provided 
that a creditor may appear and contest the petition, may answer 
it, but he has not provided any means whatever, and thus far 
lias refused to provide any means, by which the creditor may be 
notified of the pendency of the proceeding in the first instance. 
All this has an object, a deliberate object and purpose, and that 
is in the interest, as I said, of the creditors and against the in- 
terests of the debtors. 

The third subdivision of section 18 should also provide that 
the bankrupt or any of his creditors may not only controvert 
the facts alleged in the petition, but that they may present cre 
defense thereto. There may be a defense to the p tion whic 
could not be proved under a simple denial of the facts alleged in 
the petition. Especially would this be true if some of the amend- 
ments song cates to section 2 should be adopted by the House. 

Section 29 in some of its aspects is a curiosity. It is made an 
offense punishable by imprisonment for a period not to exceed 
two years for the trustee to embezzle the entire estate of the 
bankrupt. If the estate is $2,000, or $1,000, or $500, and the trus- 
tee pis it and is caught, prosecuted, and convicted, he may be 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding two years. If the estate is 
$100,000, and the trustee steals it and is caught and convicted, 
still he can not be imprisoned for more than two years. 

The amount of po shment meted out to him within this pre- 
scribed limit would depend altogether upon the condition of the 
judge at the time he pronounced the sentence. If the judge 

elt a little ugly, then a man who had stolen only an estate of 


$100 might, and probably would, get two years. On the other 
hand, if the judge happened to be a little mellow and tender- 
hi from the effects of a good dinner, then, if the trustee 


had stolen an estate of a hundred thousand dollars, perhaps he 
would receive a light imprisonment, say two months; in any 
event, however, the imprisonment, can not exceed two years. 
It seems to me that there is truth in the old rhyme, It is a 
sin to steal a pin, but still a greater to steal a tater.” 
The theory of this rhyme is that the greater the theft the 
groase the offense, and it does seem to me that we ought not to 
eclare by law that the stealing of a million dollars shall not be 
more heavily punished than the theft of $500. Or is it so re- 
spectable to embezzle a large amount that the offender ought to 
be let off with a small punishment? I would suggest ta 
change be made in this respect. It will be noted t the trus- 


Why not confirm first and pay afterwards? |, 


tee may steal the whole estate and only be punished by impris- 
onment for two years, while the poor krupt is subjected to 
precisely the same punishment if he should attempt to account 
for $5 of the La Seabed belonging to his estate by a fictitious loss 
orexpense. If the poor bankrupt should steal from the trustee 
a cow for the purpose of providing milk for his infant children 
or should conceal one dollar of the fund, he is liable to the same 
unishment as is the trustee who steals the entire estate after it 
as come to his hands. 
Here the hammer fell. 
r. BRYAN. Lask that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended until he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman from New Zori a ro oe a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. I hope time will be 
extended indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 
tleman will proceed. 

Mr. RAY. So, if some creditor proves a false claim against 
the estate, and the bankrupt fails to hunt up the trustee and dis- 
close the fact, he may be sent to prison for two years, while the 
trustee, who has stolen the entire estate from the creditors 
occupies the adjoining cell under precisely the same term of 
imprisonment. So, under the seventh subdivision of section 29, 
if the bankrupt, in 5 of bankruptey, has obtained on 
credit any property, even five dollars’ worth, with intent not to 
pay for it, or with the intent to prefer a creditor therewith, he 
may be punished the same as the trustee who has stolen the en- 
tire estate. So, under subdivision 11 of section 29, if the bank- 
rupt, in contemplation of bankruptcy, shall have transferred 
any property purchased on credit otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of his business,” he may be punished in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as the trustee who has stolen the 
entire estate. 

This section, in my judgment, is mighty hard on the poor bank- 
rupt, but very lenient to the thieving or dishonest trustee. Some 
merchant hard pressed by his creditors is contemplating bank- 
ruptey; he has not determined on bankruptcy, but does not see his 
way out clearly, and sits on a keg of mackerel and seriously and 
sadly contemplates bankruptcy. Bankruptcy stares him in the 
face. At his home up the street his children are crying for bread 
and perchance for fish. Itso happens that he 5 the keg 
of mackerel on credit. In the ordinary course of “ his business 
he sells mackerel to his customers, but on this occasion he trans- 
fers some of the mackerel to his home to feed his children, or, 
to bring myself within the exact language, meaning, and intent 
of subdivision 11 of section 29, I will put it that he trades the 
mackerel to the baker for bread to meet the immediate necessi- 
ties of his family. 

This act is declared to be a crime under section 29 of this bill, 
and if his contemplation of bankruptcy works out in actual bank- 
ruptey, either upon his own petition or upon the petition of his 
creditors, he may be convicted of the offense, and, in the dis- 
cretion of the judge, sent to prison for two years. The trustee 
of his estate 3 by the court steals the whole of it and he 
too is convicted, but under the provisions of the same law can- 
not be sent to prison for a age Sa period than the bankrupt him- 
self who listened to the cry of his children and sinned against a 
keg of mackerel. 

Mr. OATES. You do not mean to say that a judge can senda 
man to the penitentiary for two years? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly, if he is convicted. 

Mr. OATES. How could he be sent to the penitentiary with- 
out a jury trial? 

Mr. RAY. Buta jury under the precise facts I have stated 
would be compelled (if they were honest men, abiding by their 
oaths, to find the man guilty; upon his own testimony he would 
have to say, I am guilty.” Did he not get trusted for the 
mackerel; id he not at the time he took it and traded it off for 
bread contemplate bankruptcy? Did he not know and think he 
must go into bankruptcy? The gentleman is too good a lawyer 
not to know that this man, trading fish for bread, though it was 
done to feed his children, was not acting in the ordinary course 
of his business.” ` 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you not think it is rather a fishy case? 

Mr. OATES. Idid not take issue with you on your fish and 
bread trade at all. Itake issue with you on the assertion of fact 
that a judge ould send a man to the penitentiary. 

Mr. RAY. Did I say penitentiary: 

Mr. OATES. Well, penitentiary or 

Mr. RAY. I thought I said prison. 
this bill the judge could do so. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, no. Will the gentleman point out any 
clause of the bill that allows it? 

Mr.RAY. Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
is too good a lawyer to deny that statement. Who sentences a 
man, let me ask, when convicted of a criminal offense? 


The gen- 


rison, whatever it was. 
nder the provisions of 
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Mr. OATES. But it is for the jury to find him guilty, and then 
the sentence of the law is enforced. 

Mr. RAY. Yes; but here the jury must find the man guilty, 
because under the provisions of this bill he must plead ty if 
he pleads honestly, or be found guilty by the jury. e man 
who has done the simple thing that I have pi vie mustplead 
guilty as an offender against the law, if he tells the truth. The 
jury would be compelled to convict on that evidence. 

I will admit, Mr. Chairman, that my illustration is an extreme 
one, but I could stand here and de circumstances liable to 
arise within the operation of this law where it would be just as 
harsh and just as outrageous to imprison a man as in this sup- 
posed case. It is a violation of the law to do what I have sug- 
gested, and this bill so makes itand provides the penalty. That 
is what I mean, 

Now, you enact a law that makes such.a little trivial thing as 
that an offense t the law subjecting the offender to a harsh 
and unusual punishment, if you pass this bill as it stands. 

Mr. OATES. I think ifa jury convicted a man under such cir- 


cumstances he could get out under the old law principle de 


minimis non curat lex. 

Mr. RAY. Well, the gentleman is so learned in his Latin 
that I will not undertake to follow him. I will not stop to bandy 
words with him. I wish he was more learned indrawing bank- 
ruptey bills, and had given less of his time to Latin. 

r. OAT ES. Youhad a part in the consideration and framing 
of the bill. Did you ever offer these amendments? 

Mr. RAY. y, the gentleman knows I had a quarrel with 
him constantly over these matters. Some of the amendments 
that I suggested were put in; some were objected to; and since 
the gentleman has asked the question I will state that a majority 
of the Committee on the Ju nany were unable to agree upon 
this bill, and it only came into this House under a promise or 

reement that every member of the committee should have the 
right on the floor of the House to propose such amendments as 
he saw proper or thought necessary to 8 the bill. 

Mr. OATES. And that promise will be kept as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. RAY. I know it will; but you were intimating the pos- 
sibility, as I understand, that I had assented to the bill in its 
present form. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, no; I understand that you did not in its 
present form. In the main you did, but you wanted it amended. 

Mr. RAY. That is correct: I am in favor of a bankrupt law. 
I think we need one on the statute books of the country. I think 
we should have a permanent one; but what Jam fighting against 
here are the unwise and harsh provisions of the bill which have 
found their way into the proposed measure ahd are in it as it 
came from the committee room. But I do not criticise the 
gentleman from Alabama therefor. I acknowledge his great 
ability. At the same time I will criticise him in the way I have, 
and I do not think he will be angry at what I say. 

Mr. BAILEY. If it will not disturb the gentleman from New 
York, I beg leave to remind him that when this bill was reached 
there was a bare 8 of the Judiciary Committee present. 
So far as the bill itself is concerned, unless it be amended the 
majority of the committee will vote against it. 

Mr. RAY. Well, I do not know how that may be. 
prepared to give an opinion on that subject. I was only justify- 
ing myself in the opposition Iam making to it, because I should 
not like to appear on the records of this House as having ap- 
provon of a bill in committee and then come in here upon the 

oor of the House and attacked itin any feature. Every mem- 
ber of the committee comes to the consideration of the bill with 
the permission of the committee to exercise his right of opposi- 
tion in the manner that he may think wise and proper. We may 
advocate it, oppose it, propose, and, if possible, carry amend- 
ments, In the end we may vote for or against it. 

Subdivision 11 of section 29 should be stricken out of this bill. 
It is impossible for any business man to live and do business 
without transferring By soe otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of his business.” Every man has a business which in legal 
contemplation is ‘‘ his business.” The business of the blacksmith 
is to make and repair implements and shoe horses: the business 
of the lawyer is to draw papers, give advice, and attend to suits 
and proceedings in court; the business of the clergyman is to at- 
tend to the spiritual needs of his people and preach on the Sab- 
bath day; the business of the merchant is to buy goods and sell 
them to his customers at wholesale or at retail, as the case may 
be; the business of the hotel-keeper is to lodge and feed his 
guests. Each may have N he has obtained on 
credit, and this property may not be such as he uses in conduct- 
ing his business.” In contemplation of bankruptcy, with bank- 
ruptey staring him in the face, he transfers this property for 
money with which to meet present and pressing necessities. He 
does with it what he has never done before, what the ordinary 


Jam not 


course of his business would not require or permit him to do, 
He is not versed in the law; he has not studied this act. or if he 
has he does not understand the meaning of this provision, and 
so he has become a criminal and subjected himself to imprison- 
ment for two years. 

I ask the members of this House, will you assent to it? Will 
yi enact the provision I have just referred to intoalaw? If you 

oubt what I assert, examine subdivision 11 of section 29 of the 

bill. Read it for yourselves, and you will be convinced that my 
criticisms are justifiable. I repeat, then, this subdivision shoul 
be stricken from the bill. 

Turn to subdivision 6 of section 29, in line 17, page 28. It is 
there provided that the bankrupt may be imprisoned for two 
years if he has— 


made a substantially false valuation, as a bankrupt, of any of the prop. 
erty of his estate in his schedule of ok ef or omitted therefrom any 
the property of his estate, or from the list of his creditors any person of 
whom he is indebtedin a substantial amount, or included therein any person 
to whom he is not indebted, or included therein a creditor for an amount 
substantially more than the true indebtedness, 


I would respectfully suggest that this be amended by insert: 
the words knowingly and willfully ” before the word“ made,” 
inline 17. If the bankrupt should knowingly and willfully do 
any of these things he ought to be punished, but he should not 
be punished if he does;those acts or any of them willfully merely. 
If he omits from his schedule property belonging to his estate 
he does it willfully, of course, but he may not do it kuong 
What would be better would be to insert the words“ knowingly 
and” before the word “willfully,” in line 3, page 27. 

Section 61 provides for the designation by order of certain 
banking institutions in which the moneys belonging to a bank- 
rupt shall be deposited. The money thus deposited becomes the 
money of the bank, and the relation of debtor and creditor arises 
between the bank and the trustee or the bank and the creditors 
of the estate. While there is little chance for loss in such cases, 
it imposes no hardship on the bank to require it to give security 
in each case for the money deposited. If the bank isto have the 
benefit of the deposit during the pendency of the proceeding it 
should be willing to go to this expense and trouble. 

It seems to me that the law itself should contain some pro- 
vision as to the form and the amount of the bond to be required, 
and that the giving of the bond should in all cases be obliga- 
tory. < 

Section 62 provides that the actual and necessary expense in- 
curred by officers in the administration of estates shall be re- 
ported in detail, examined, and approved or disapproved, and 
that if approved by the court, they shall be paid or allowed out 
of the assets of the estate in the administration of which they 
were incurred. 

It seems to me that greater restrictions should be imposed 
upon the officers who administer estates in the matter of ex- 
penses. What class of expenses shall be considered necessary? 
May the trustee employ an attorney: and if so, how many may 
he employ, and what shall be the measure of their compensa- 
tion? It seems to me that the door is left wide open for all or- 
dinary estates to be swallowed up. The trustee may prosecute 
suits and the trustee may defend suits. The trustee may involve 
the estate in all sorts of contests and in the large towns and 
cities especially the fees of lawyers and the expenses of such 
litigations could be swelled to unlimited amounts. In my judg- 
ment no litigation should be permitted withont the consent and 
approval of the bankrupt himself and of a majority of the cred- 
itors, with a provision that such consent may be dispensed with 
by the court on a hearing of the parties, in case such consents 
can not be obtained. x 

I am quite well aware that it is impossible to provide by law 
expressly for all the exigencies of a proceedin In bankruptey, 
but a bankrupt law which is so lax or wanting in safeguards as 
to permit the wasting of estates will result in no good and will 
produce great harm. Such a law, like its predecessors, will get 
hates into disrepute and excite a popular clamor for its 
repeal. 

Such a law, if enacted at all, should in its operation be just to 
the debtor and just to the creditors; it should be speedy in its 
operation, simple in its provisions, and easily understood. It 
should guard against frauds, whether committed or attempted 
by the debtor class, the creditor class, or the officers charged 
with its execution. It should provide for the saving and equit- 
able distribution of the estates of bankrupts, and should be so 
framed that the creditors, and not a horde of attorneys and of- 
ficials, shall receive the assets of the estate in final distribution. 

Such a law will meet the approval ofall classes of our citizens 
and while it will work no hardships, it will enable thousands o 
honest hard-working men to escape from financial troubles into 
which they have fallen or into which they may be precipitated 


by the faults and wrongdoing of others, or by unwise legislation 
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respecting the financial and industrial interests of our great 


country. 

It is now conceded by our Democratic friends that under this 
E Teraa th sha Govercieeck ie SADAY i VATIOS sets 
expenses of the Government. e money e 
extent of about $53,000,000 is made up of the proceeds of bonds 
sold to provide a fund for the payment of outstanding United 
States notes. Itisa trust fund, and we have no more right to 
use it for the current expenses of the Government than we would 
have to sell the bonds on deposit tosecure the national bank note 
circulation and appropriate the proceeds to meet such nses. 
The Government is guilty of a breach of trust every time it puts 
its hand on a dollar of this gold reserve for any other purpose 
than the redemption of Government notes. And according to the 
report of the Democratic members of the Judiciary Committee 
Gard dollar now in the Treasury belongs to that fund. (Report 

— 

Still, it is proposed, seriously and gravely, to reduce the rev- 
enues of the Government byanan own the dutieson imports. 
It seems to be the theory of some that the less money we receive 
into the Treasury the more we will have. They argue that the 
lower the import duties, the greater will be the receipts from 
that source. e same men argue that if we largely uce the 
duties „„ will be a increase in the importa- 


ation of fo -made articles, and that therefore there will be 
a large increase in the duties collected and paid into the Treas- 
the foreign-made 


ury. Is it not true that we now import 
articles and all the foreign merchandise that our people need? 
Can we largely increase suchimportations without aco nd- 
ing decrease of our home productions, and if we have a e 
decrease in home productions shall we not throw our home labor 
out of employment, close our mills and factories, and bring dis- 
aster and ruin upon thousands of our traders and man tu- 
rers 


It seems to me that if the present policy of this House as semi- 
offic: announced, and as well rstood, is carried out that 
we have widespread disaster, not only in financial but in 
industrial circles. e shall have almost universal bankruptcy 
and absolute need for a 3 law. 

It is wise for our Democratic friendsto be prepared for the woe 
that hasſcome to a slight extent through the mere threat of tariff 
tinkering and which is sure to come and bring universal suffer- 
in = istress if the tariff plank of the Democratic party is to 

ved up to. 

Therefore, let us pass this bill, and by it, so far as possible 
provide a way out for those who are to be plunged into this 
of financial and industrial ruin, and who, even now, through well- 
grounded fear, seem to totter upon the ragged edge of the abyss 

ing prepared for them. [Applause.] 

Mr. AN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the bill, but to put upon record my objections to it in 
its present form, or in any form which it is liable to assume be- 
fore it is put upon its final * 

Without discussing whether it is as good a bill as can be drawn 
upon the theory which it embodies or not, I am willing to con- 
cede that those who have framed the billand who have presented 
it are gentlemen of high ree lawyers, and as I have ob- 
served this debate 1 have been impressed with the belief that we 
will give to those who framed the bill our praise, and then give 
our votes against their 2 

The purpose of this bill, it seems to me, is apparent; and per- 
haps the gravest objection which can be made to it is that its 
real purpose is not the one which is most emphasized in its dis- 
cussion. When we attempt to discuss a bankruptcy bill, we al- 
ways speak, if we speak in favor of the bill, of the great hard- 
ship to the debtor who is honest, who has given up his property 
to his creditors; the hardship to him in not being able to be re- 
lieved of the balance which he owes, so that he can commence 
life again; and we all recognize that if it were ible to so 
frame a law that every honest man who has failed without his 
intentional fault could give up his property fairly to his cred- 
itors, be released, and commence life again ina business way, that 
it would be wise. 

But the difficulty is that this bill is not demanded by that class 
of people. I think if we would look at the requests which have 
come to this body and to us individually in f of the bill we 
would find very few if any from the debtor class. The bill comes 
from the wholesaler, who desires some better way of collecting 
his debts; and the ery which is wasted upon the poor debtor 
who can not be relieved of the burden of his debt is wasted in 
the interest of the man who has much more concern for his debt 
than for the man who owes it. And I think one of the best evi- 
dences that the purpose of the bill is to aid the remote whole- 
saler is the fact that no bond is provided here to secure the 
debtor against injury, if the petition is filed. 

If a man goes into a State court and files an a nt against 


a debtor, it being an extraordinary process, he is r 


uired to give 
bond, and if the attachment is wrongfully issued he is liable in 
damages to the man whose property is taken, or whose credit he 
has attacked. : 

In this bill there is no such provision. A man may be a dealer 
in a small town. He owes some person in a distant State. That 

erson can come and filea petition in 8 He can throw 

iscredit on that man, in nine cases out of ten the petition 
will make the man a bankrupt, whether he was a bankrupt to 
begin with or not. You take a man in business, a business which 
is reasonably profitable, a man who is able to meet his debts as 
they come due generally, a man who, if left alone, will be able 
to pay all his debts. Put that man into bankruptcy, compel him 
to sell his assets at what they will bring, and, besides paying his 
debts, compel him to pay the cost of collecting his debts through 
a pt court, and I assert that nine-tenths of the business 
men of the country would not be able to go through that court 
and pay their creditors in full. 

Mr.OATES. Will the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
allow me just there to say that while he truly states that the 
bill as framed does not ash Sag the petitioning creditors to give 
a bond when they undertake to put a man into bankruptcy, yet 


they can not seize nor interfere with his propery. It remains in 
his on, so that the proceeding nst him to put him 
into kruptey is just like any other suit that is brought of an 


or character, and the defendant has a right to defend 
against it. So if the grounds alleged in the petition are not 
true, according to the terms of the law, he gains his suit and is 
not e IY a bankrupt at all. If they want his property seized, 
or suspect that he is going to dispose of it improperly, they are 
required to make affidavit to that effect and give bond, and if 
that bond is not given his properiy is not interfered with, unless 
and until after he is adjudged a bankrupt. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman’s answer does not meet my ob- 
jection. The attack is upon the man’s credit, and when that 
petition in bankruptcy is filed, that man will be known through- 
out the business community as a bankrupt, and he can not wait 
until after he has gone into court and disproved it, nor can 
he recover, from this man who files the petition, the damages 
which he wrongfully suffers by having his credit attacked. 

And I insist, Mr. Chairman, if the 3 of this bill is to 
protect the debtor, it must have a provision in it that if a person 
attacks the credit of a business man by filing a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, he shall give a bond to pay the defendant the es 
which he suffers if he is mistaken in filing that petition; and I 
insist that unless that is done the gentlemen who favor this bill 
should withdraw their remarks about its being in theinterest of 
the debtor. 2 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me, when we con- 
sider the bill under the five-minute rule, such an amendment 
will be in order. . 

Mr. RAY. I want to call attention further to the fact that 
the poor debtor, when they file the petition t him, as the 
bill now stands, is not even permitted to get of the proceed- 
ing by going to the creditor who filed the a and paying 
the debt. should be permitted to get rid of the proceenin 
either by paying the money to the creditor, or, in case the - 
itor will not tako it, he should be rmitted to pay it into court. 

Mr. BRYAN. gentleman from New York has very abl 
presented in detail many of the objections to this bill, and 

ully panies with him that the objection which he now points out 
isa d one, and I agree also that the objection which he called 
attention to, that the trustee was subject to the punishment of 
only two years in prison in case he embezzled the funds of the 
3 no matter how great those funds were, is an impor- 
tant one. 

But without going into details, I simply call attention to the 
absence of a bond to show that the purpose is not to protect the 
debtor. If a creditor comes into my State and destroys the 
credit of one of the business men, that business man whose 
credit is destroyed should have his remedy. Can he go to St. 
Louis, Chicago, or New York, or to a distant city to prosecute 
his suit? It is impossible, sir; and yet you say to that business 
man that he can have his business destroyed, credit ruined, 
and his property taken, and he shall not have the protection of 
a bond of the man who does it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska if he thinks the creditor class would need any protection 
if we get rid of this silver legislation that we are likely to 
have. {Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, my opinion is, thatif the news 
is true which has reached us to-day, of the probabit of the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law and the establishment 
of a gold standard in this country, as I believe that contem- 

tes, we will need some law to relieve the debtor of his debts; 

t I would rather have a voluntary bankrupt law than an in- 
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voluntary one, because, Mr. Chairman, there will be enough 
voluntary bankruptcy when we feel the full force and effect of 
that change in our monetary system. 

Mr. OATES. Then that limits your opposition to the inyol- 

untary clause? 
Nr. BRYAN. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that if there 
could be introduced here a bill providing that whenever a debtor 
should fairly give up his property to his creditors and, as far as 
that property would go, honestly discharge his debts, and that, 
having done that, he could then come in and ask for a discharge, 
I would favor it; but I do not know that I would favor any plan 
for involuntary bankruptcy enforced through the machinery of 
the Federal courts. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me just there? Does 
the bill meet yeu approbation except as to the involuntary part? 

Mr. BRYAN. If all the involuntary part of this bill were 
taken out, the influences at work for the last four or five years to 

ure the passage of the bill would not be in favor of the bill. 

ə great wholesale associations have ins this measure; I 
do not mean to say any person in this House favors it for that 
reason, but that it has been inspired a Bs wholesale associa- 
tions through their attorney. I do not believe they would ever 
come to Congress and ask for a voluntary bankruptcy law, and 
if you ever take the involuntary features out you will destroy all 
the bill that has propelling force in it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Soe the gentleman intend to intimate that he 
suspects Mr. Torrey, who has been around here for four or five 
years advocating this bill, is here purely in the interest of the 
oppressed debtors? [Laughter.] 

r. BRYAN. Ican not make the suggestion as gracefully as 
the gentleman from Mississippi, but in saying what I have in 
regard to the action of Mr. Torrey, as his name has been men- 
tioned, I do not mean to reflect upon that gentleman, because I 
have had occasion to remark that I have never known of any 
person interested in the passage of a bill through this House 
whoseems to beso fair in the presentation of a case or as courteous 
as Mr. Torrey; and I wish that all outside persons who desire to 
assist in legislation here would follow the example of Mr. Torrey. 
But the fact that he is fair, the fact that he is simply, as far as I 
know, trying to show theadvantages of this bill to the members 
does not take away the fact, nor does it disturb the fact, that the 
bill was drawn, brought to this House, and is urged through 
not in the interest of the poor debtor who is to be discharged, 
but in the interest of the creditor, who desires better means of 
collecting his debts. 

Mr. OATES. Will my friend allow me right there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. Now, as Judge Torrey’s name has been brought 
into this debate, and as on . gentleman saw proper to 
speak of a lobby here getting 815, per annum to carry this 
bill through, I desire to state that I have been serving on the 
Judiciary Committee through ten years, and I remember the first 
e ever brought in was the Lowell bill, one framed 
by Judge Lowell, of Massachusetts, and was under the control 

Mr. Pat Collins. Then the next one that was introduced and 
referred was the one known as the Torrey bill. Judge Torrey 
is the only man who in all these years I have ever met who could 
55 said to be lobbying or working in favor of the bankruptcy 
I have met him frequently. He has sat with the Judiciary 
Committee at its request in order that we might ask him ques- 
tions. He is an authority upon questions of bankruptcy law. 
I have never seen a more gentle y man or one who deported 
himself in amore commendable manner than Judge Torrey. He 
is here now, because I telegraphed to him the other day that the 
bill was going to be considered and requested him to come. I 
have consulted with him frequently about this subject. The bill 
bears his name, and [suppose he would take great pride in seeing 
it pass; but as to any lovt or anybody being paid to come here 
in the interest of this bill, I believe that to be an absolute and 
downright falsehood. Certainly if there was, or if there is, any 
such thing, no man has ever dared to approach me in that way. 

I desire to say further that in the statement of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] as to Judge Torrey I entirely con- 
eur. I have never seen anything to objeot to in his conduct, and 
if there is any lobby in the interest of this bill, or if there has 
been such at any time, have never met anybody connected with 
it, nor have I ever seen or heard any authoritative statement, 
nor do I believe that it existed. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Alabama does not under- 
stand that anything that I have said refiects upon Judge Torrey, 
or upon other person in connection with this matter? 

Mr. OA No, sir; but inasmuch as the subject came up 
Lasked permission of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN 
to make this statement. ; 


Mr. BRYAN. Iam perfectly willing, Mr. Chairman, to have 
the statement go into the RECORD, and to say further, that if 
there is to be any person here in the interest of this bill, there 
could be no better person than Mr. To He gave evidence 
of desiring to be perfectly fair. He asked me what objections I 
had to the bill, and seemed to be anxious to know whether any- 
thing could be done to 3 it, but I was not able to find an: 
way of perfecting it without destroying all of the bill e 

‘© it useful to those who desired it. 

Mr. OATES. I have differed with Judge Torrey myself as to 
some of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, I desire to make a brief statement. I 


ee me and trying to find a plan to get me out of my 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have been led by the questions 


I believe that the difficulties which attended upon the Sa, you 
tion of previous bankrupt laws were inherent difficulties, can 
not be eliminated from any law which seeks to enforce through 
the Federal Government and its courts involuntary bankruptcy. 
I believe that any such law will be oppressive and will work 
hardship, and that that oppression and that hardship will make 
the people who vote for it regret their action, and that it will 
be only a question of a short time when Congress will be glad 
to undo what many gentlemen now seem so to do. we 
could, as I have said, devise a law which would permit a man 
to obtain a release from his obligations when he had acted hon- 
estly with his creditors, and given up his property in settlement 
of his debts, I would be in favor of it; but I do not hope from 
this Congress, or perhaps from any succeeding Congress, any 
such law, because that kind of a bill does not come into Congress. 

The debtors do not ask it, but those who seek better means of 
enforcing their elaims against debtors come in with these bills 
which involve both voluntary and involuntary bankruptey,and 
the benefit of the debtor is made the excuse for ¢ addi- 
tional advantage to the creditor. Therefore, sir, vote 
bs eens this bill. Ishall be glad to vote for any amendments 
W may improve it. Many of those y the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RAY] I shall glad to favor. Any 
amendments which may make the bill better I shall vote for, but 
when all have been adopted, and when we have improved it as 
much as we can, even if we should put in the clause providing 
that a bond shall be given by the man who files a petition, so that 
the debtor shall be to that extent protected, it should not be 

if the 323 feature is retained. Even if we provide 

ora bond, I believe still that in our larger Western States you 

can, under such a law, take men from one corner of the State, 

drag them to the Federal court in another part of the State, and 

there make them give up their property and have it all absorbed 

in expenses and in the fall in price resulting from its sale under 
such circumstances. 

I believe that as long as you undertake to administer a bank- 
rupt law in the Federal courts you will subject your citizens to 
the danger of being carried away from home, to the hardship of 
being taken from their State courts and local tribunals, and 
made to settle their difficulties in the Federal courts, and that, 
therefore, the law will be so obnoxious to the people asto make 
its speedy repeal necessary. A 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, I move thatthe committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. The committee accordingly rose, 
and the S er having resumed the chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE, 
from the Committee on the Whole, reported that they had had 
under consideration a bill (H. R. 130) to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. COVERT, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
for four days on account of important business. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. OATES (at 4 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.), adjourned. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 0f Rule XXII, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2692) to 
permit Anna M. Coleman, a widow, to prosecute aclaim, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
low. titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: A bill (H. R. 4228) to amend an act en- 
titled An act for the relief of certain volunteer and regular 
soldiers of the late war and the war with Mexico,” approved 
March 2, 1889—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4229) to 
abolish the office of naval officeat portsof entry or other places — 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 4230) 
to amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, in such manner as to secure the just 
and orderly conduct of the American railroad system—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 4231) provid- 
ing for the construction of two steam revenue cutters for the 
Pacific coast—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. BROSIUS (by request): A bill (H. R. 4232) to establish 
a gold and silver currency on a basis of interchangeable value— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLYNN (by request): A bill (H. R. 4233) granting the 
Oklahoma Central Railroad Company the right of way across 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for the re- 
lief of Peter Hagan—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: A joint resolution (H. Res. 80) 7 
construction to be given to section 3 of ‘‘An act in aid of the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter International Exposition,” 8 Septem- 
ber 1, 1893 so as to prevent the importation of foreign laborers 
prohibited by existing laws—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SAYERS: A resolution to amend clause 4 of Rule 
XXIV—to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 4234) for the 
relief of John O’Brien—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4235) granting a pen- 
sion to Richard C. Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 4236) 
for the relief of John A. Smith, of Pine Bluff, Ark., for injuries 
received in the employ of the United States Government—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4237) for the relief 
of Serena M. Clay, of Toronto, Kans. to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4238) granting a pension to Samuel Myers, 
of Topeka, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 4239) for relief of M. J. Gel- 
strap—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4240) to correct the 
peed record of Riley Miller—to the Committee on Military 
Ale irs. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 4241) for the relief of David 
Sarsfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Affidavit of John A. 
Smith in his claim for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, affidavit of Cole A. Carlisle in claim of John A. Smith 
for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, affidavit of S. M. Taylor, M. D.,in claim of John A. Smith 
for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. HITT: Petition of the Northwest Swedish Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Galesburg, III., 
75 ministers, 10,000 members, for the repeal of the Geary law— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


aT Mr. LUCAS: Petition of miners in Custer County, S. Dak., 


against extending time for doing assessment work on mining 
claims—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MONAGNY: Papers to zonom peny House bill 4223 
es te relief of Isaac Thompson—to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr.STRAIT: Resolutions of the Kershaw County Farmers’ 
Alliance, of South Carolina, favoring the abolition of national 
banks at the expiration of their present charters—to the Com- 
mittee on Bank and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of the Kershaw County Alliance, of South 
Carolina, requesting Congress to authorize the issue of legal- 
tender notes (as bank notes are now issued) in amounts sufficient 
to move crops when harvested, the same to be equitably appor- 
tioned among the several States, upon ample security, such as 
State bonds, nonperishable farm products, ete.—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

pT Mr. WEADOCK: Petitionof Mich: Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the repeal of the Geary 
law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 48 citizens of 
Fruitland, Stevens County; of 116 citizens of Rockford; of 43 
citizens of Washington: of 78 citizens of Kettle Falls; of 20 citi- 
zens of Tyler; of 87 citizens of Loomis; of 18 citizens of Mount 
Hope; of 46 citizens of Mead; of 16 citizens of Kinnewick; of 68 
citizens of Fairfield; of 15 citizens of Sunk Point; of 147 citizens 
of Lincoln County; of 9 citizens of Spokane County; of 39citizens 
of Cooperville; of 39 citizens of Junction City; of 30 citizens of 
Oroville; of 39 citizens of city of Gay; of 27 citizens of Bonbury; 
of 63 citizens of Franklin County; of 202 citizens of Spokane 
County; all of the State of Washington, in opposition to the 
repeal of the Sherman act, unless said repeal shall provide for 
the continued use of silver on terms more favorable to silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolutions of the Republican Union of Spokane, relative 
to the establishment of postal savings banks—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, October 25, 1893. 


[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1898.] 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being 
House bill No. 1, which will be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor. Before he proceeds the Chair 
wiil lay before the Senate a bill from the House of Representa- 
tives for reference: and also present several petitions. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 9) to transfer the Morris Island life-saving sta- 
tion, near Charleston, S. C., to Sullivans Island, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Demo- 
cratic State committee of California, praying for the enactment 
of legislation placing certain restrictions upon the immigration 
of Chinese and Japanese; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the drug trade section of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation; of the Iroquois 
Club, of Chicago, III.; of citizens of Duluth, Minn.; of the Whole- 
sale Saddlery Association, of St. Louis, Mo., and of the Trading 
Men's Democratic Club, of Peoria, III., praying for the imme- 
diate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented a petition of the Michigan Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of bankers and members of 
the Fra:fklin Club of Cleveland, Ohio, representing the views of 
the wage-workers of that city, praying for the unconditional re- 

of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 

w; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


1893. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1126) granting to the Des 

Moines Rapids Power Company the right to erect, construct, 

rate, and maintain a wing dam, canal, and power station in 
the Mississippi River, in Hancock County, Ill.; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 1127) for the relief of 
Nasario Gonzales; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Depredations, 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1128) for the relief of Barne 
Morgan, teamster, Quartermaster’s Department; which wasr 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


JUDICIAL OPINION ON SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. PEFFER. With the consent of the Senator from Nevada, 
I ask leave to offer a resolution, and I will state the way in which 
it comes. There is some difference of opinion on the part of 
members of this body, and also persons outside of the body, who 
are discussing the matters pertaining to the financial situation, 
and they are anxious to have the resolution I submit referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary in connection with the one re- 
ferred there afew days ago, offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN]. L ask that the resolution may be read and 
then referred. 

Mr. HOAR. Letit be read for information, the question of its 
reception being open after it is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas a difference of opinion exists as to the legaleffect of there ot 
a tof the act of February 28, 1878, by the passage of the act of July 14, 


1890; and 
Whereas some persons maintain that the free and unlimited coinage of the 


silver dollar at the ratio of 16 to 1 is the law of the land and has been since 
the p. e Of the act of February 28, 1878: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is 
9 directed to investigate and report on this question at its earliest con- 
venience. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will state that the resolution comes from per 
sons on the outside of this Chamber. It is entirely 5 
and I hope it will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENT REGARDING PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me for 
just one moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KYLE. I have here a statement in reference to the Cen- 
tral and Union Pacific Railways. It is a statement of the oper- 
ating expenses, gross earnings, net earnings, etc., of the two 
railways, compiled from the report of Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Poor's Railway Manual. It is a very important 
statement, and is ina condensed form. I should like to have 
unanimous consent that it be published as a miscellaneous docu- 
ment. 

Mr. CULLOM. By whom was it compiled? 

Mr. KYLE. It was compiled by Mr. Selden Cowdon. 

Mr. CULLOM. A Government officer? 

Mr. KYLE. A statistician of this city. 

Mr. CULLOM. Nota Government officer? 

Mr. KYLE. Not a Government officer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


COOPERATION OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS IN WORLD’S FAIR. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
to report back, without amendment, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations the joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowl- 
edgments of the Government and people of the United States 
be tendered to various foreign governments of the world in com- 
memoration of the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. It is a joint resolution passed by the House of Representa- 
tives ie erect the acknowledgments of the Government and 
people of the United States to the various governments of the 
world who have generously and effectively codperated in the 

adro-Centenni xpo on held in Chicago. If the joint res- 
olution is to pass at all it should be passed before the close of 
the Exposition, as it requires acknowledgments to be delivered 
to the representatives of various countries, and I ask that it be 
pet upon its passage now. I think there will be no objection 
to it. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc. (1) That it is the sense of Co: that the acknowledg- 
ments of the Government and people of the United States be tendered to the 
various foreign governments of the world who have so generously and 
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effectively codperated in the quadricentennial tion held in 
in commemoration of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

2) That a certified copy of the foregoing resolution be prepared in suita- 
VV ois 1 — Rares tr 12 aor 
R who have participated in said Exposition. y 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOAR. The joint resolution is reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les; it is reported unanimously. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me it is an exceedingly awkward and 
imperfect method of ee Yih this question. The joint res- 
olution provides that the acknowledgments of the United States 
be tendered to the various foreign governments, and the mode 
of doing it is to give a sort of circular copy of the resolution, so 
that the Government of Great Britain will receive from the 
President, or the Department of State, a copy of a resolution 
that our Government presents its compliments or tenders its ac- 
knowledgment to all the foreign governments of the world. It 
seems to me—— 

Mr. SHERMAN (in his seat). You are mistaken. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator says sotto voce I am mistaken. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willstate—— 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, let me proceed. It seems to me that 
the President of the United States should make an express 
courteous acknowledgment to each government by name, say- 
ing that the Government of the United States tenders its ac- 
knowledgment to the Government of France, or Mexico, or 
whatever may be the government. Let the joint resolution be 
read in, Mr. President. 

Mr.CULLOM. The joint resolution reads as follows: 

That it is the sense of Co: 
ment and people of the United States be tendered to the various foreign 
governments of the world who have so generously and effectively cob 
ated in the quadricentennial E tion held in Chicago, in commemora 
of the discovery of America by topher Columbus. 

That a certified copy of the eh tae resolution be peek mete in suitable 
form by the Secretary of State of the United States, and forwarded through 
the customary diplomatic channels to the respective foreign governments 
who have participated in said Exposition. 


Mr. HOAR. That is just what I object to exactly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
sidered the resolution and unanimously regarded 

Mr. HOAR. I had not yielded the floor, I have not finished 
what I wish to say. Lask to have the joint resolution read. The 
Senator said sotto voce that I do not understand it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken, The committee 
regarded the second clause of the joint resolution as enabling 
the Secretary of State not only to 

Mr. HARRIS, I do not know whether it is because Senators 
do not speak loud enough or because there is too much conversa- 
tion, but I can not hear a word. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Ohio was speaking in a low 
voice because he had not the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to hear. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought the Senator from Massachusetts 
had yielded the floor. . 

Mr. HOAR. I had not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ThenT will sit down until the Senator is 
through. 

Mr. HOAR. I think we should observe some degree of ceremo- 
nial or propriety in dealing with foreign governments. The gov- 
ernments of the world have with great generosity contributed 
vastly to the success of this wonderful national event, the com- 
memorative Exposition at Chicago; andit is pronosed very prop- 
erly to make an acknowledgment to every government at has 
socontributed. Ho is it proposed to be done? It is proposed to be 
done by passing a joint resolution that the Congress of the United 
States tenders its acknowledgment to the various governments 
of the world which have done so and so, not specifying by name 
any one whatever, and then the second clause of the resolve is: 


(2) That a certified copy ot the F resolution be prepai ed in suitable 
form by the Secretary of State of the United States, and forwarded through 
the customary diplomatic channeis to the respective foreign governments 
who have participated in said Exposition. 


The Emperor of Germany, and the President of the Republic 
of France, and the Government of Great Britain will receive a 
certified copy of the first resolutton. What ought to be done, it 
seems to me, is that instead of the second resolution the Presi- 
dent shall be authorized to communicate to each government by 
name the obligations of the United States to that government 
specifically for its share, and that the mode proposed in this 
hastily drawn resolution would be almost a slight on any gov- 
ernment. It is as if we should pass a resolution that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States expresses its thanks to those citi- 
zens who contributed to the Exposition. There is no compli- 
ment to anybody in it, and no courtesy to anybody in it, and 
nothing which is individual or personal to any nation in it. 


that the acknowledgments of the Govern- 
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If the Senator from Ohio will accept an amendment to the ef- 
fect that the President of the United States be to for- 
5 eee = has A i ted in said 
Expo e acknowledgment of Congress for such par 
tion it would conform to my ideas. Otherwise I — object to 
the further consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. That would involve the necessity, I think, of 
remodeling the joint resolution. 

R. I think it would. 

Mr. CULLOM. Almost entirely. 

Mr. HOAR. No; not the first resolve. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam inclined to think it would, but whether 
that is the case or not, I with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. The truth is that the Government of the United States 
can not say too much within reasonable bounds in eee Sa 
thanks to the separate e ee, of the world which have 
taken part in this great Exposition. If the joint resolution as 

does not cover the ground sufficiently, and it strikes 
me it does not, as the Senator from Massachusetts indicates, I 
think it would be well for the committee to change it, so as to 
make it as strong as the duty of the Government would dic- 


tate. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Secretary will take down the amendment 
Isuggested I will move an amendment, and then let the com- 
mittee consider it. I move to substitute for the second resolu- 
tion the following: 

That the President of the United States be uested to communicate to 
t that has ted 


each foreign governmen participa said Exposition the ac- 
— — Congress for its contribution. 


That is the substance of what I should like to have incorpor- 


ated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Although I donot know that the joint reso- 
lution came from the Secre of State or the State Department, 
Lhave nodoubt that it did. It was introduced in the House of 
Representatives and it there in this form. I think it 
contains in precise form what is desired. Here is an expression 
in proper language, to which the Senator does notobject, of the 
acknowledgment of the Government and people of the United 
States passed by Congress, and then this acknowledgment by 
Congress is to be communicated to these different.governments, 
as a matter of course, each one separately, embodying a copy of 
the resolution, and in language that may be prescri by the 
Secretary of State indueform. The Secretary of State would 
undoubtedly, in proper form, as here authorized, in a suitable 
way, through the customary diplomatic channels, communicate 
to each government a copy of the resolutionof Congress, which 
is the expression of the will and acknowledgments of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations ed this as a com- 

liment which ought to be bestowed now, before the Exposi- 

closes. It was thought proper to pass the joint resolution 

in the present form, but I have no objection to any amendment 

that may be suggested, and if the Senator from Massachusetts 

wants time until to-morrow to look over it and suggestanamend- 
ment I have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Lam satisfied with the one I have suggested. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee on Foreign Relations were 
unanimouson the subject and thought the joint resolution ought 
to be acted on promptly; but one day will not make much differ- 
ence, and if the Senator desires time to look over it until to- 
morrow and prepare an amendment, let the joint resolution go 
over. 

Mr. CULLOM. I agree with the Senator from Ohio that we 
ought to act on the resolution very promptly. There are only 


three or four days remaining before time for closing the Fair. 
Mr. HOAR. the Senator satisfied with the amendment I 
have dictated? 


Mr. CULLOM. I think that amendment will be entirely suf- 
ficient if it does not conflict with any other portion of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose we let the matter stand over and the 
Senator from Ohio can call it up again. : 

Mr.SHERMAN. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDE Without objection the resolution 

will go over. 
Mr. SHERMAN subsequently said: The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. HOAR) has submitted an amendment to the joint 
resolution, to which I have no objection, and upon which I should 
like to have the action of the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all of paragraph 2 of the joint 
resolution and insert in lieu thereof: 
each foreign government that has — 
——ů— for its con 


uested to communicate to 
said Exposition the ac- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HOAR, the title was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowledgments of the 
Government and people of the United States be tendered to va- 
rious foreign governments of the world who have participated 
in commemoration of the discovery of America by 8 
Columbus.“ 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agrees 
to the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of 
the House to peas copies of the hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The message also announced that the House had the 
33 bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 


ate: i 

A bill (H. R. 101) to amend section 4131 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes. 


W. L. HARDY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 28 Relations, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. GEORGE on 
the 19th instant, reported it without amendment, and it was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State ba, and he is hereby. directed to com- 
municate to the Senate the present status of the claim of W. L. Hardy, John 
L. ter, aud William T. Holland against the Go 

occasioned by thelr — . — arrest on board the brig Georgian: 
the coast of Yucatan, a Spanish warship,in May, 1850, and their subse- 
quent imprisonment; what obstacles exist in the enforcement of said clatm, 
and whataction, if any, is needed to be taken by Congress in reference to 
the settlement of the same. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution simply calls upon the State 
Perera? for information, and I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I donot rise for the purpose of making 
any objection, but it is understood, of course, that these pro- 
ceedings are taken by unanimous consent, not displacing the 
measure now before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the resolution just read? 

é resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
MARSHAL’S EXPENSES IN NEW YORE. 

Mr. KYLE. With the permission of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, I should like to call up the resolution 
submitted by myself on the 16th of October calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for certain information relative to 
the expenses incurred by the United States marshal for the 
southern district of New York. 

5 VOORHEES. If it leads to no debate there is no ob- 
jection. 

The resolution was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, directed to furnish to the Senate, as soon as 


be practicable, a statement in writing of the expenses incurred by John W. 
Jacobus, United States marshal for the southern district of New York, on 


ty, assistant deputy marshals and special depu ee 
the said John 3 in and about the President 
onal election of 1892; the amount paid to each such deputy. 
assistant deputy marshals and special deputy marshals, together with 
names and amounts of such payments to each. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 101) to amend section 4131 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 
14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 


poses,” the pending question being on the amendment proposed 
Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on 


Mr. STEWART. 1 5 
to me 0 me my 
h that might proceed. The ce si from 
Caan Mr. Pues] desires to submit a few remarks this morn- 
ing, and if the Senate will allow me to goon after he concludes, 
zya — I ask unanimous consent that that course may 
ursued. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr.FAULKNER. What is the request? 

Mr. STEWART. That I may give kos, Ss the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. PUGH], and then go on with my speech. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Senator from Nevada asks 
permission to resume the floor after the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, andthe Senator from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr.PUGH. Mr. President, the debate on the bill to repeal the 
provision of the act of 1890, known as the Sherman law, that re- 
quires the Secretary of the T to purchase at the market 
pose 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion and to issue in payment 

erefor certificates redeemable incoin, isone of the mostimport- 
antand instructive debatesever had in the Congress of the United 
States, because it involves the whole question of the 
use of gold and silver as money—the issue of paper as currency 
to represent gold and silver, whether issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the principal, or national hanks as fiscal agents of 
the Government, and whether States shall charter banks to 
aid in supplying currency. 

These questions are conceded to be of world-wide importance, 
as they underlie and regulate all the material transactions of 
mankind, and especially at this time are they engaging the 
earnest attention and thoughtful consideration of financiers, pol- 
iticians, statesmen, and people of all pursuits in Poy ana 
America. Is it not a sad commentary to go down in history 
that the Senate of the United States, admitted to be the great- 
est lawmaking body in the world, while struggling with these 
momentous questions should be subjected to the use of the whip 
and spur applied from the outside by the reckless, unscrupulous, 
and irresponsible adventurers and speculators and conspirators 
against the general welfare employed in the service of money 
against labor and property to ‘‘hurry up and cease talking— 
debate is useless—the hes are nonsense—nobody listens— 
nobody reads—the people want final action—the majority is as- 
certained and the majority must rule“? The wolves on Wall 
street and their keepers are how for blood. They think 
they smell the dead body of silver and they have become rav- 
enous. 

Newspapers every where, dailiesand weeklies, subsidized in this 
ignominious service, have arraigned the Senate as a public nui- 
sanee, and what they eall the small minority as obstructionists 
and filibusters, public enemies and criminals, deserving the most 
condign punishment. 

Who are these accusers and whom do they represent? How 
much credibility and influence have they in the communities 
where they live and where their papers are published and cir- 
culated? To test their influence the accuracy of their state- 
ments as to publicsentiment, suppose a mass meeting were called 
of the people living in the town, city, or county where these pa- 
pers are published, and where the editors reside, and that in 
such meeting the editor of the paper published there were to in- 
troduce a resolution declaratory of his financial opinions and 
poes and indorsing the House bill now pending in the Senate 

r the unconditional repeal of the only silver law now in exist- 
ence, and condemning theaction of the Senators who oppose the 
bill, how much influence would the editor have and exert upon 
such meeting in forming its opinion, and what weight would his 
statements that nearly all the people were clamoring for imme- 
diate and unconditional repeal of the only silver law have with 
his hearers? i 

I feel perfectly confident that there is not a town, city, or 
county in any State in the South where such an editor could be 
induced to call such a meeting or to offer such a resolution, or 
in favor of which he would exert any influence, or make or 
direct the opinion of a single man in the meeting, or where such 
à resolution could be And yet all these editors are in- 
telligent and worthy gentlemen, My colleague and myself, on 
our own knowledge of the people we represent and their prac- 
tically unanimous opinion in favor of the free coinage of silver, 
and on letters and memorials coming from every county, town, 
and city in our State, from men we know to be representative 
men, well informed upon the subject of public opinion where 
they reside, and representing to us that nine-tenths of the people 
heartily approve our position and action on the re bill, do 
not e thatany mass meeting anywhere in Alabama, called 


on reasonable general notice, would pass such a resolution if all 
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the editors in the State were to attend and urge its passage. 


We ehallenge them to try it in any county. 

How the people stand on the N peera involved in this repeal 
bill, and whether the Democratic party is to be enlisted into the 
service of the gold-standard advocates, will 3 be decided 
inthe Co nal and Presidential elections in 1894 and 1896. 

Mr. President, no debate the Congress has ever had has been 
more legitimate and orderly, none more necessary to inform the 

le about a matter of momentous importance to them and 
their posterity, and I donot believe that any debate hasever been 
of greater value and usefulness, and it will prove in the future 
more destructive of the aims of the enemies of the people. The 
debate has clearly marked the lines that separate the contend- 
ing parties to this controversy. I do not mean the lines that 
locate the selfish, the unscrupulous, and greedy horde who push 
themselves to the front in this 1 but I mean those who 
are actuated by sincere and well-formed convictions and who 
are endeavoring to discharge to the best of their ability a great 
public duty in this mighty contention. 

The aa 8 the — ae shall the silver- 
purchase part of theact uneondi y repealed—that 
is, repealed without any substitute? There can be no ree- 
ment as to where silver will be left by such a repeal. uld 
another ounce of silver be purchased by the Government to be 
coined into money, or made the basis of any certificate to gointo 
our present volume of currency? Could r ounce of silver 
be carried to any mint to be coined and stamped as money? 
Every Senator must answer no. Then it is indisputable that as 
to the future of silver for all increased money uses, it will be 
left precisely where it was by the odious law of 1873, which 
dropped silver from our coinage laws. 

Those Democrats who favor unconditional re claim that it 
can be done safely and in accordance with the Democratic plat- 
form, which they urge condemns the Sherman law and demands 
its immediate repeal, and that those ponie of the platform follow- 
ing this condemnation and demand, that pledge the y to 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money to the 
coinage of both without discrimination in favor of either metal 
and that each dollar coined shall be equal in intrinsic value and 
purchasing power, and that the ratio of the number of grains in 
each dollar shall be adjusted by international agreement or by 
Congressional 5 are separable from and independent of 
the demand for the al of the Sherman law. 

On the other hand those Democrats whoo uneonditional 
repeal of the Sherman law as provided in the bill reported from 
the Finance Committee do so for the reason, among many others 
of greater importance, that the Democratic platform could not 
have been intended to pledge the to the support of a sep- 
arate and independent bill con g no other provision than a 
single repealing section without enacting in the same bill the 
necessary and rightful law to establish and carry out the finan- 
cial system and policy deelared to be the true system and policy 


in the platform. If it be a sound system why delay its benefits 


to the people? f 

It looks suspicious when action is delayed without any just or 
plausible reason. Our ability to adopt the platform system of 
currency will surely be greatly i ired by unconditional repeal. 

The plain reason why such could not have been the intention 
and meaning of the platform is that the party in national con- 
vention made a declaration of its principles, policies, and meas- 
ures which the President and the members of Congress to be 
elected by the party in the election in November, 1892, were 
pledged to carey oo: by laws which were to be enacted in the 

lace of those which the PIN orm er ge andcondemns. The 

cKinley tariff laws are conde and the kind of tariff laws 
to be enacted in their stead is defined in the platform. The 
Sherman law is condemned and the kind of currency laws to be 
enacted in its place is defined in the platform. 

The repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the issue of State banks 
is demanded, and what law shall be enacted on the subject of 
State banks is left to the States. 

The Federal election laws are condemned and their re de- 
manded, and what laws to be enacted in their place is left ex- 
clusively with the States. So that it is manifest that when the 
platform condemns an existing Federallaw and demands its re- 
peal, it imposes a duty upon the Congress and the President to 

elected on it of substituting in the place of the law to be re- 

d the better laws which the platform approves. Besides, 

t is manifest that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 

is demanded, and no substitute proposed, and no compromise 

pormisia by the President and those who su his position 

or reasons and purposes which have been completely uneovered 

in this debate, leaving the friends of silver without the possi- 

bility of getting any silver law as good asthe Sherman law while 
Mr. Cleveland is President. 
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The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is no timeserver, he 
is no trimmer, he is perfectly honest in his convictions, and Tear- 
less in expressing and enforcing them. I regard him asa fair 
exponent and representative of the best element of the Eastern 
Democracy to the fullest extent that the intelligent, well-to-do 
members of the Democratic party whoare not bankers, importers, 
or money-lenders favor bimetallism—that is, what use is to be 
made of silver and how such use is to be secured with the aid 
and assistance of the Eastern Democracy, of which the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is a true type and representative. We will 
take the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago in 1892 for 


illustration of the position and difference of the two wings of the 

national Democratic party on the question of the useand coinage 

o gold and silver as e manifest by and pending the present 
ebate. 


The Senator declared in his able andinteresting speech in the 
Senate on the 22d ultimo (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1608), 
in speaking of the platform— 


It was intended by that in the Democratic platform, if we can 


language 

argue at all from 1 that it should be broad enough to hold every 
Democrat who belie in bimetallism, whether by international eoment 
or by legislative enactment. It did not intend to read me outof the party 
because I honestly believe that the bimetallism aimed at in that platform 
can only be obtained efficiently, obtained usefully, obtained for the benefit 
of oy great masses of the people of this country, by an international agree- 
ment. 


I think I can safely affirm that there are not a half dozen Sen- 
ators who intend to support the House bill now pending for uncon- 
ditional repeal who have not expressed, or will not express, the 
opion that bimetallism, on the basis of unlimited free coinage 
of both gold and silver, established by Congressional enactment 
independent of an international agreement, is an utter impossi- 
bility. The same opinion has been expressed by President 
Cleveland without equivocation, ambiguity, or the affectation 
of misunderstan k 

I have explained the unmistakable position of the Eastern 
Democracy, of which President Cleveland is the exponent and 
representative, and that is that there can be no equal use of gold 
and silver as standard money; there can be no coinage of both 
gold and silver without discriminating against either metal; 
there can be no holding on to such bimetallism by the Demo- 
cratic party without an international agreement; tit is im- 
possible by Congressional legislation independent of concurrent 
and joint action by the United States.and foreign nations. 

Repeal the Sherman law, wipe out every Congressional silver 
enactment, plant us on the gold basis, and on that leverage the 
repealers promise to strike for an internationalagreement as the 
last hope for silver and gold bimetallism, and failing to obtain 
it we must accept our destiny with foreign nations on the gold 
basis, and slaps ourselves, as best we can, to the government of 
gold, with gold, and for gold. The absolute dependence of bi- 
metallism on an international agreement, and the hopeless- 
ness and absurdity of revivin: e free coinage of silver by 
any law of the United States without the concurrence and sup- 
eh of foreign nations in a jointagreementis 8 declared 

his late message to the proponi Congress, and that construc- 
tion of his message is f Peg by the President’s letter 
written the 25th ultimo to Governor Northen, of Georgia. 

After stating the usual platitudes about honest money, which 
can not exist in the opinion of the President without being able 
to stand the crucial test of equal purchasing and debt-paying 
power with gold in all the markets of the world, he proceeds to 
auon up the substance of the whole letter in one sentence, as 
follows: 

I am therefore opposed to the free and unlimited 5 of silver by this 
eee alone and inde dently; and I am in favor of the immediate and 

tional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

In order to bring this matter squarely before the Senate and 
the country I will sup that the quotation I have made from 
the President’s letter been offered in the Chicago conven- 
tion as the financial plankin the Democratic platform. It would 
have read as follows: : 

The Democratic party is opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 


ver by this country alone andindependently; and in favor of the immediate 
“o unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
W. 


How many States in the West and South would have voted for 
such a declaration in the platform? I am sure it would not have 
received the support of a single Southern State. 

I do not believe that a mopa delegate from any Southern State 
can be found who will say that it was his understanding or that 
of ang omer delegats in the convention, or that such an under- 
standing was suggested in the convention, that the platform as 
adopted could ibly be construed to mean or that it could be 
perverted or d tortad, to mean that the Democratic party was 

to the free and unlimited coinage of silver on any ratio 
between the two metals by this country alone and independently 
of any ment with foreign nations. The platformas adopted 
exp’ y declared for the equal use of both gold and silver as 


standard money and not the use of one as standard and the other 
„ pin money in the retail trade and the free 
coinage of both without disor ation on a ratio to be deter- 
mined by an international agreement or by this country alone 
and independently by Congressional legislation. 

The demand for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law for the purpose publicly 
avowed by the President in his message and his Northen letter 
and repeated by 90 per cent of his Democratic supporters and 
all of his Republican friends, of closing the door to any more ex- 
pansion of our silver currency by this country alone and inde- 
pendently unless we can in the indefinite future restore silver to 
coinage in the mints of Europe as well as in the United States 
by some international agreement, is an interpolation which ma- 
terially changes the Democratic platform by striking out the 
only provision in it which secured the support of the Democrats 
of the South and the West, and that is the plain declaration that 
the bimetallism defined in the platform could and would be se- 
cured in one of two ways—international agreement or by Con- 
gressional legislation by this country alone and independently 
of any agreement with foreign nations. 

But now the Southern and Western Democracy are informed 
for the first time, after they have put Mr. Cleveland and the 
Eastern Democracy in power, that there must be an immediate 
repeal of the Sherman law and no more coinage of silver by this 
country alone and independently, and that we must wait and de- 
pend upon European nations for any more expansion of our sil- 
ver 3 

And yet the President expresses his “astonishment at the op- 
position in the Senate to such prompt action as would relieve 
the present unfortunate situation.“ Action demanded alone b 
the bankers and bondholders and money-lenders of New Yor 
and Boston and the editors and correspondents in their service; 
action that would relieve the situation by the assurance and 
guaranty that there was to be no more 5 coinage by this 
country alone and independently” and only by an international 
agreement which Wall street money kings would have an influ- 
ential part in formulating. 

I am satisfied that nine-tenths of the unconditional repealers 
do not desire free coinage or any coinage of silver by an inter- 
national agreement, and I do not believe that President Cleve- 
land desiresit, or will make any earnest effort to secure it. He 
has never said he expected or desired any international agree- 
ment. My opinion is that the President entertains the sincere 
conviction that we now have as much silver as we can possibl 
utilize in our circulation, in accordance with his 5 
opinions, and that we can go no further in silver coinage with- 
out crossing the danger line that separates us from silver mono- 
metallism. That is the opinion of the President and the East- 
ern Democrats and Republicans on the question of the expansion 
of our silver currency and the undertaking to hold on to both 
silver and gold as standard money, and the coinage of both gold 
and silver without discrimination against either metal. 

It is this opinion of the President and the East that unites them 
in making the persistent and uncompromising demand for the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; and it is this clearly defined line of radical differ- 
ence that separates the President and the Democracy of the East 
from the Democratic platform and the Western and Southern 
Democracy, who constitute 80 or 90 per cent of the elective power 
of the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, the plain reason for the difference between the 
East and the South and the West on the currency question is the 
undisputed fact that the East is the creditor section, justas Eng- 
land is the creditor nation, and the South and the West are the 
debtor sections. And this fact also explains why the Fast, in 
the United States, and England agree in opinion and are in 
hearty codperation in the undertaking to force this country to 
the gold basis. Lombard street, in London, and Wall street, in 
New York, are the money centers in these countries, and it is 
there that the magazines are located that furnish all the ammu- 
nition in the war on silver. 

Mr. President, we have heard the ory that the majority must 
rule; that the Senate must exercise’ the power of self-govern- 
ment. That is all right. The majority ought to rule, but the 
majority have long ago decided how it must rule. The Consti- 
tution—the paramount law—the law unalterable by Congress 
and that all of us have sworn to support, has expressly secured 
to as small a minority as one-fifth of the Senators present the 

wer of deciding how the majority shall rule, and in this case 
a can rule b; ing to a reasonable compromise. The rule 
of the major ty s oftentimes the rule of tyranny—destructive of 
liberty—and I defy the naming of a single instance when the 
minority by the exercise of its extraordinary poron and meth- 
ods ever defeated the rule of the majority against the will of the 


people. > 


1893. 


I have no more doubt than I have of my existence thata larger 
majority of the people of the United States are against the un- 
conditional repealof the Sherman law than there ever was against 
the of the force bill or any other iniquitous measure 
that was eyer defeated by the minority by the use of authorized 
methods. Ah, but itis claimed that there is a majority for un- 
conditional repeal in both Houses of Congress. If that be true, 
how and when was the majority obtained? How did the Sen- 
ate and House stand when they were elected, and how were they 
it to stand by their pledges? 

ow did the Senate and House stand when President Cleve- 
land was inaugurated? How did the Senate and House stand 
when Congress met in extra session, and before they received 
the President’s message? Oh, that I had the power of havin 
those questions investigated and answered. I do not believe 
can be mistaken in the fact that when the Senate and House were 
elected, when the President was inaugurated, and when Con- 
met in extra session, there was a majority of both Houses 
against the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. 

If that majority has been changed it has not been done in ac- 
cordance with the theory and practice of rightful representation. 
It is the will of the majority of the people that the theory and 

rinciples of our Government require to find expression in leg- 
slation. Those Senators who oppose the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman law believe it to be their sworn duty as Sen- 
ators to act on their own convictions and in accordance with what 
they believe to be a large majority of their own constituents and 
of the whole people. . 

With these convictions of duty to ourselves and the good peo- 
ple we represent, after instructing them and employing all our 
ability in this 3 debate to satisfy them that the uncon- 
ditional re of the Sherman law will surely leave the country 
on the gold basis, and putsilver outof the reach of use with gold 
as standard money, and without any more coinage except on 
an international agreement, and that existing indebtedness will 
be doubled and the means of payment reduced one-half, and 
other manifold consequences of the most ruinous character will 
follow unconditional repeal, how can such results be permitted 
as long as the power exists to prevent them? But it is said the 

eople want the question settled. Certainly they do; but can it 
be possible that they are willing to accept a settlement that we 
have assured them and that they believe will result in their ruin? 
Is ruin preferable to the delay and the resistance that will save 
them from the dire consequences we have assured them will fol- 
low inevitably from the passage of the repeal bill? 

Mr. President, knowing the anxiety of the people to see the 
Senate come to some reasonable and fairly just compromise that 
would secure a final vote of the majority, Democratic Senators, 
feeling their responsibility for legislation, united in the spiritof 
compromise and concession and fidelity to the Democratic party 
and selected an equal number of Senators from those friendly to 
unconditional repeal, and those opposed to unconditional repeal, 
and after a long time spent in consultation and with the full 
knowledge of President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle that 
such effort was being made to bring Democratic Senators to- 
gomer upon some common ground that could be enacted into a 
aw, accomplished their laudable undertaking so far as to agree 
upon a compromise that secured the signature of every Demo- 
cratic Senator but six, and the fact is not considered doubtful 
that forty-three Democratic Senators would have sanctioned the 
compromise had not President Cleveland interposed his objection 
and demanded unconditional repeal at all hazards, Whatever 
others may say or believe, I am satisfied that alleffort at compro- 
mise that would bring Democratic Senators together has failed 
solely onaccount of President Cleveland and his Secretary of the 
Treasury. Their will has been as potential and has served the 
same purpose as the cloture rule. 

The resistance to unconditional repeal is not to be continued, 
although the justification has increased. 

The debate is about exhausted,and to make further opposition 
successful it would necessarily require a resort to extreme meth- 
ods, which I believe to be constitutional and above the power of 
the Senate to override in making any change in its rules, but I 
have satisfied myself that I can not get a sufficient number of 
Senators to join me in the use of what is characterized as fili- 
bustering practice, and Iam forced to record my vote against 
this diabolical measure and appeal to the people to organize their 
forces for the great battle of the future. 

Lam still willing, if I had sufficient support, to resort to any 
and all means left to defeat this iniquitous bill. It might be 
called filibustering, but filibustering beat two force bills and de- 
feated what was called the Mahone coalition. Was the majority 
in favor of the two force bills any less entitled to rule than the 
majority claimed for unconditional repeal? Was the majority 
for the execution of the Mahone coalition any less a majority 
with less right to rule than the alleged majority for the repeal 
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bill? And yet all these majorities were prevented from rul 
by e and in each instance filibustering was approy 
y the people. 

Mr. President, I am proud of being called a filibuster in de- 
feating a conspiracy equal in the ruinous consequences of itssuc- 
cess to war, pestilence, and famine. I had rather be called a 
filibuster by the conspirators and lick-spittles of the gold k 
than to be called a traitor or a faithless representative by the 
State and people who honored me with their trust and confi- 
dence. As for myself, I shall do my duty as a Senator as I un- 
derstand it and leave consequences to God and my country. 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate in continuation of the 
speech begun by him on the 23d instant. After having spoken 
some time 

Mr. ALLEN. I 18 | the lack of a quorum. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; I think we had better have a quorum 
here to hear this article from the Atlanta Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLANGER in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska raises the question of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dolph, y Sherman, 
Allen, Dubois, McMillan, Smith, 
Bate, Fauikner, Manderson, Stewart, 
Berry, ê, Martin, Stockbridge, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Butler, eorge, urphy, Tapo 
Cattery, Gorman, Pasco, Ves 
ania Hi gins, 8 M h 
amden, er! oorhees, 
Carey. Hilt Power, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Pugh, Washburn, 
Cullom, Hunton, quay, White, La. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. m, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Lindsay, Roach, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senateis present. The 
Senator from Nevada will proceed. 


[Mr. STEWART resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on the 23d instant. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate for two hours in 
continuation of the speech begun by him on the 14th instant.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLEsS, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2650) providing for the public printing and bind- 
ing and the distribution of public documents; and 

A bill (H. R. 4242) directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make certain investigations concerning consolidations of land 
districts in California, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, there is some executive 
business to be done, and I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and, on motion of 
Mr. FAULKNER (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m., Wednesday, 
October 25), the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 26, 1893, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate October 25, 1898. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles Davis, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Paso del Norte, in the State of Texas, to succeed Web- 
ster Flanagan, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Charles A. Hull, to ba postmaster at Binghamton, in the 
county of Broome and State of New York, inthe place of George 
W. Dunn, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

John O. Crown, to be postmaster at Berryville, in the county 
of Clarke and State of Virginia, in the place of Charles R. Lee, 
resigned, Y 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. Robert K. Evans, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain, 
October 19, 1893, vice Tassin, Twelfth Infantry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. William G. Elliot, Ninth Totan tey to be first 
lieutenant, October 19, 1893, vice Evans, Twelfth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Henry W. Lyon, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from October 1, 1893, vice Commander W. W. Rhoades, 
deceased (subject to the examination required by law). 

Lieut. Franklin J. Drake, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from October 1, 1893, vice Lieut. Commander Henry 
W. Lyon, promoted. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Thomas S. Rodgers, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from October 1, 1893, vice Lieut. Franklin J. Drake, 
promoted (subject to the examination required by law). 

Ensign Hugh Rodman, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy, from October 1, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) Thomas 
$ apa promoted (subject to the examination required by 

aw). 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 20, 1893. 
AMBASSADOR. 

James J. Van Alen, of Rhode Island, to be ambassador extraor- 

dinary and plenipotentiary to Italy. 
CONSUL. 

Joseph F. Baya, of Lake City, Florida, to be consul of the 
United States at Baracoa, Cuba. 

Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 21, 1893. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Joseph H. Dowling, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the first district of Ohio. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 25, 1893. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John B. Crownover, of Dardanelle, Ark., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Dardanelle, Ark. 


POSTMASTERS. 


J.M.T. Smith, to be postmaster at Shenandoah, in the county 
of Page and State of Vir; 

W. C. Robinson, to be postmaster at Big Stone Gap, in the 
county of Wise and State of Vir, 

Clarence Beebe, to be postmaster at Lewes, in the county of 
Sussex and State of Delaware. 

Alfred G. Corey, to be postmaster at Fairfield, in the county 
of Clay and State of Nebraska. 

William T. Wallace, to be postmaster at Assumption, in the 
county of Christian and State of Illinois. 

Robert J. Noell, to 2o parimana at East Radford, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 

Benjamin W. Pope, to be pers at Duquoin, in the county 
of Perry and State of Illinois. 

Albert Gilmore, to be postmaster at Sheldon, in the county of 
Iroquois and State of Illinois. 

Michael G. McGeehan, to be postmaster at Hurley, in the 
county of Iron and State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, October 25, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. RUMSEY 
SMITHSON; of Washington, D.C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PAY OF DISCHARGED ENLISTED MEN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting a copy of a letter from the Paymas- 
ter-General of the Army, with inclosures, relating to the pay- 
ment of detained pay to discharged enlisted men; which was 
5 to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
z SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 339) to 
authorize the Chattanooga Western Rai Company to con- 
structa bridge across Tennessee River, near Chattancoga; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE.’ 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CAMINETTI, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. COCKRELL, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 


LAND DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. CAMINETTI addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California » CAMI- 
NETTI] desires unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill 
which he endeavored to bring up yesterday. It is understood 
that the objection then made is withdrawn. The bill will be 
read, after which there will be opportunity for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bil the Secretary of the Interior to make certain investiga- 
tions concerning consolidations of land districts in California, and for other 
purposes. 


Whereas by a recent order of the Secretary of the Interior consolidating 
land distri areduction of one district was made in the State of California 
the 8 tion of the Independence land district with the Visalia land 
ict; and 
Whereas there are in the former 11,090,000 acres of public lands subject to 
settlement, the bulk of which is situated on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, while the office of the consolidated dis is located 
the western side of said mountains, at Visalia, Cal.; and 
Whereas said mountains at this point are 5 fore 
the year, except by a 1,300-mile trip by way of o, NOY., a. 
Cal. See vr gh 


on 


t months of 
Sacramento, 


in the premises as 
of the Government as well as of the settlers in said State. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr.CAMINETTI. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Cor- 
FEEN] told me that he would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand the circumstances of this 
case, the Secre of the Interior consolidated certain land dis- 
tricts in Califo or somewhere in the West, and the pur- 
pose of the present bill is to have him reopen the matter and re- 
consider the grounds upon which that consolidation took place. 
Is that the situation of the case? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. If it is, I am opposed to the bill, and will ob- 
ject to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. The pu of the bill is to correct an 
error. A consolidation was made of two districts in the State of 
California, one of them being on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains and the other upon the western slope. Dur- 
ing eight months in the year it uires a trip of over thirteen 
hundred miles to enable settlers on the eastern slope to reach the 
main office of the consolidated districton the western sl Now 
the purpose of the bill is to rectify this difficulty by making a re- 
duction of one district somewhere else in the State, where less 
. hardship, and expense will be imposed upon the 
settler. 

Mr. KILGORE. Can not this correction be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior if his attention is simply called to the mat- 
ter, without any action by the House, which appears to interfere 
with his conduct in the management of his Department? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. No, sir; if the difficulty could have been 
remedied in that way, I would not have put the House to the 
trouble of conside this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. there been any effort to do it? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. And he has declined to take action in the 
matter? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. He can not, because of the action of the 
last Congress. 

Mr. KILGORE. He can not make the necessary change? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. No, sir; not without authority from Con- 

. It requires the of a new law the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [A pause.] The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 4242) was read a first 
and second time, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and pana 

On motion of Mr. CAMINETTI, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


Mr. COOMBS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on W: and Means be requested to e 
and present for the consideration of this House a bill for the collection of 
revenue and other purposes, substantially upon the basis and principle of 
the following ea ora 

The bill have four schedules, as follows: 

Schedule A, to be com of articles free of duty, Including all raw ma- 
terials necessary in the manufacture of - 

Schedule B, to be composed —— articles which by their nature should not 


principally wine, tobacco. 
cigars, and cigarettes, upon which a duty must be charged 2 at least 
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Schedule Dj to be known as the schedule for the protection of labor, and 
Which shall be made up from time to time in the manner hereinafter speci- 


d by the preceding lists shall be grouped and known 
and shall rae uniform rate of ad valorem duty, as pro- 

vided hereafter. 
The bill shall also provide that as soon as Congress shall the 
amount of mon for the conduct of the Government for the cur- 


rent year it shall submit a report to the same, deducting therefrom the fol- 
owing items: 


items: 
a. Surplus remaining over from preceding year. 
b. Esi ted income from internal revenue. 

c. Estimated income from Schedule B. 

d. Estimated income from Schedule C. 

e. Estimated income from Schedule D. 

J. Estimated income from all other sources. 

‘Which amounts, being deducted from the amount to be provided for the 
expenses of the Government, will leave as a result the amount to be raised 
by import tax on all- fied articles. 

It shall, in its report to estimate the gross value of such impor- 
tations for the current year, and the percentage of duty necessary to be 
levied on the same, in order, as near as may be, torealize the amount ascer- 


tained as e. 

The bill shallalso provide that in case any manufacturer or manufacturers 
of goods or merchandise included in the class of “ ed,“ shall find 
that the item of labor cost,including the use of machinery, of his produc- 
tions in this country shall exceed that paid by the m turers of the 
same class of goods made inf countries, he present sworn fs 


may 
of the same to the committee, with the demand that such articles shall be 
mmittee find that the 


entered on schedule D. If, upon examination, the co 
Statements are correct, or if they find that any difference exists in favor of 
the foreign manufacturer, they shall cause that article or classof articles to 
be entered upon schedule D, with a specific duty equal to such difference; 
3 provided that the article is not protected by letters patent issued by 
this Government. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let that resolution go to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to inquire whether this proposi- 
tion is constitutional. ughter.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of ois. I should think this Democratic 
House could act on this resolution without sending it to a com- 


mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made to the consideration 
of the resolution, it will be refer to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 

rts. 

The committees were called in their order. 
RAILROAD, ETC., HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 

Mr. GRESHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 

pide as a substitute for the bill H. R. 2806 a bill (H. R. 

) granting the right of way for the construction of a rail- 
road and other improvements through and on the Hot Springs 
Reservation, State of Arkansas; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 2806) of the same title will 
lie upon the table. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, [ desire to ask permission 
during the day to submit two reports from the Committee on 
the Public Lands, which are not quite ready. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that order will 
be made. d 

There was no objection. 

CHARLES A. HALL. 

Mr. SOMERS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported back in the nature of a substitute for the bill H. R.1829 
a bill (H. R. 4244) for the relief of Charles A. Hall; which was 

e a ad and second time, N ue Bouse Calendar, 
a wi e accompanying report, ordered to rinted. 

House bill No. 182) wes laid on the table. j 

BUSINESS IN THE MORNING HOUR. 


The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at fifteen minutes 
jes Se o'clock. The call rests with the Committee on the Public 


There is a 3 of order raised and pending. The gentle- 


man from Ar [Mr. MCRAE], chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, calls up for consideration a bill (H. R. 119), 
which had heretofore been called up under the morning hour and 
had its consideration for two hours under the rule. The ques- 
tion is raised against the bill that under the rule, providing the 
second morning hour or consideration hour, it is not the privilege 
of a committee to call up in this hour any bill which has been 
reported by the committee and which has already had the two 
npr consideration specified by the rule. The Chair will read 
e rule: 


4. After the m hour shall have been devoted to reports from com- 


call the 


nate 
hal nayo 


occupied two hours on this call,it shall thereafter remain on theCalendaras 
unfinished business and be up in its order. 


The Chair has had some difficulty in determining exactly what 
was the proper construction of that rule, but, after such exami- 
nation as the Chair has been able to give to it, is of opinion that 
the power of the committee to call up any bill reported by it on 
a previous day is not limited or taken away by the fact that they 
have once ed it up and that it has had its consideration for 
the two hours specified in the rule. 5 

The practice, as the Chair understands it, is expressed in the 
Digest for the second session of the last Congress, on page 384: 

A bill having been considered in this hour on two days takes precedence 
on the Calendars as unfinished business, acc to the provisions ofclause 
otf Rule XXIV, or, if the committee presenting it so elect, they may again 
present it for consideration during the consideration hour when that com- 
mittee is again called in its turn. 

Now the suggestion is made that this construction of the rule 
may operate badly. Of course thatsuggestion would have force, 
and does have force, when a rule issubject to two constructions; 
and the Chair is frank to say that this rule isnot perfectly clear. 
Yet it seems to the Chair that the practice just stated is more 
consistent with the lang of the rule thanany other; and the 
Chair does not see that practice, as thus suggested, could 
ever interfere with the right of the committees or the orderly 
business of the House. x 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the Chair will pardon me, does the Chair 
intend to hold that a bill that has been considered for two hours 
under the rule in the morning hour, and becomes a part of the 
unfinished business of the House, may not only be called up for 
further consideration in the morning hour, but has also the priv- 
ilege belonging to unfinished business on the Calendar, and in 
that position obtains priority over other business which that 
status gives to it? 

The SPEAKER. There are two kinds of unfinished business 
under the rule. There is a kind of business which is denom- 
inated unfinished business in which the House was edat the 
time of adjournment. There is another kind of hed busi- 
ness. Under this rule there seems to be a difference as to the 
character of the unfinished business. Clause 5 of the same rule, 
to which the Chair has just referred, provides as follows: 

After the hour under the preceding clause— 

That is, for consideration— 
shall have been occu it shall be in order to proceed to the considera 
tion of the unfinished business in which the House may have been engaged 
at anadjournment, and atthe same time each day thereafter, other than the 
first third Mondays, until disposed of— 

That is one kind of unfinished business— 


and it shall be in order to proceed to the consideration of all other unfin- 
. — business whenever the class of business to which it belongs shall be in 
or . . 

Mr. DINGLEY. My inquiry addressed to the Chair is this: 
Supposing under the rule as amended at the beginning of this 
session, which allowed private bills to come into the morning 
hour—suppose a bill has been considered for two hours in the 
consideration hour under the rule, then it goes to the Calen- 
dar as unfinished business. Now,on Friday, the day when pri- 
vate business is under consideration, if it laced on the - 
endar of Unfinished Business, would not such bill under the rule 
be the first business in order on private bill day, and thus ob- 
tain a position at the head of the Calendar by virtue of being 
unfinished business in the morning hour, and also have the right 
of way of consideration over and above all other business, if the 
rule is to be construed as indicated by the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. That is a question of great importance, 
about which the Chuir is not clear; but the Chair is frank to say 
to the gentleman from Maine that his own opinion is that clause 
4 of this rule, under which matters are called up in the mo 
hour, ought to be amended by striking out from it the words“ as 
unfinished business;* so that the rule would read: 

Shall thereafter remain on the Calendar and be taken up in its order. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Thatwould obviate the difficulty I havesug- 


ested. 
a The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks those words ought to be 
stricken out, so that the mere fact that a bill had been consid- 
ered in the morning hour would not put it upon the Calendarof 
Unfinished Business, but that it would remain on the Calendar 
precisely as though it had not been called up. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itseems that that amendment is absolutely 
necessary, if the ruling the Speaker has indicated ig to be made. 
Otherwise it would seem at a glance that private bills that have 
received consideration in the morning hour are given a very un- 
fair advantage over all other private bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that was not contemplated, 
en will call the attention of the Committee on Rules to those 
words. ý 

Now,so far as the object of the rule is concerned, of course we 
all understand that it was supposed it would enable committecs 
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during the morning hour to call up matters which were not hotly 
contested, and in that way to relieve the committes of those meas- 
ures; but at the same time, if a committee chooses to call up a 
measure which is resisted on the floor, the result will simply be 
that the co ttee will not pass anything. Take the bill that 
was before the House when this committee was called. It is in 
Committee of the Whole, and if it is resisted we all know thatit 
is impossible within an hour or two hours to get a bill out of 
the Committee of the Whole; so that the practical effect will be 
that a committee which chooses to call up a measure that is re- 
sisted will lose its hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Right in the line of the suggestion which 
the Chair has already made, in the furtherance of public busi- 
ness, it does seem to me that with the amendment which the 
Chair has just suggested, which is desirable, there should also 
be another amendment, restricting the business to be consid- 
ered in the morning hour to that of a public nature, which was 
the dy cr intention of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. .The gentleman from Maine[Mr. DINGLEY] 
of course, understands—because he is very familiar with the 
rules—that that change in the rules was purely experimental. 
Never until this Congress was the power given to call up a pri- 
vate bill in this morning hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. And the limitation was only taken off in 
this Congress in an experimental way, to see how it would oper- 
ate. It was felt by a good many members that there were a 
number of small private bills which members seek every morn- 
ing to have considered by unanimous consent which might be 
disposed of in this way, and that by giving this right the Com- 
mittees on Claims, on War Claims, and on Invalid Pensions might 
call up pension bills and other measures and get them considered 
in that way. Of course, if this morning hour is used to call up 
private bills that are stoutly resisted, the result will be that the 
committee which calls them up will get nothing done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I merely wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that our 
experience so far has shown that the hour is not used for that 
popon, and itseems to me, in view of the line which the Speaker 

as suggested, that the rule should now be put back where ithas 
been up to the present Congress since the Forty-ninth Congress, 
limiting it to business of a public nature. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
committee to the fact. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Would it be in order to request unanimous 
consent to strike out the words as unfinished business,” as sug- 
gested by the Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no objection at all to sub- 
mitting that question to the House. It has not been called to 
the attention of the committee. The Chair will say to the gen- 
tleman that there was a call issued for a meeting of the commit- 
tee this morning, but for some reason there was no quorum, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Very well; I will withhold the request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call attention to it as soon 
as a quorum of the committee can be obtained. 

The call rests with the Committee on Public Lands. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 119) to 
protect forest reservations. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I raise the question of consideration 
against this bill. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done by voting down the mo- 

, tion to go into Committee of the Whole. The bill is in Commit- 

tee of the Whole. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 119) to protect forest reservations. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. Instead of moving the consideration of the bill 
in Committee of the Whole, I will ask that after the considera- 
tion of the bankruptcy bill is disposed of, this bill be taken up 
under an order similar to that under which the bankruptcy bill 
is be considered, so that we can have all the time that is nec- 
essary for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
that that be done? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I object. 

Mr. MCRAE. ThenI move thatthe House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this measure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Washington[Mr. DOOLITTLE] that the way to defeat the consid- 
eration is to vote down this motion. 

Mr. MCRAE. Pending my motion, I move to limit debate on 
the pending 3 to five minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 


propose to limit the debate to five minutes. There are some 
very ee propositions to be considered. 
r. MCRAE. I understand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that general debate 
has not been closed. 

Mr. MCRAE. General debate has been closed, and we had 
proceeded to consider the bill for twenty mihutes under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. MCRAE. And there is an amendment pending to the 
paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the debate be limited to thirty 
minutes upon the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. he Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Arkansas moves that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House for the further considera- 
tion of the bill the title of which has been read, and pending that 
motion the gentleman from Arkansas also moves that all debate 
upon the pending raph be limited to five minutes, and the 
gentleman from ew Lor [Mr. PAYNE] moves to amend the 
m dead of the gentleman from Arkansas by inserting thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I move to substitute sixty min- 
utes for debate. 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly in order in the way of an 
amendment. 

' Mr. BRETZ. That goes beyond the hour. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. ake it forty-five minutes; thatis 
within the hour. 

The SPEAKER. That is an amendment to the amendment. 
That is correct. The Chair will again state the question. The 
gentleman from Arkansas moves that debate upon the pending 

aragraph be limited to five minutes; the gentleman from New 

ork moves to amend that by inserting thirty minutes; and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] moves to amend the 
amendment by inserting forty-five minutes. The vote will first 
be taken on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MCRAE. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 16, noes 41. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appointas tellers the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MORAE]. 

Mr. MORAE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman has stated that the bill is 
now being considered under the five-minute rule in committee, 
and that general debate has been closed. Now, under clause 6 of 
Rule XXIII, the committee has authority to close debate after 
the five minutes’ debate has begun, so that the House has given 
the jurisdiction of this subject to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the rule? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Clause 6 of Rule XXIII. The rule says: 

The committee may, by a vote of a majority of the members present, at 
any time after the five minutes’ debate has begun 18 proposet amend- 
ments to any section or paragraph to a bill, close all debate upon such sec- 
tion or h, or, at its election, upon the pen amendments only 
(which motion shall be decided without debate); but shall not preclude 
further amendment. to be decided without debate. 

The SPEAKER. The point of the gentleman from Illinois 
is that this right is exclusively in the committee? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is, that by conferring this power upon 
the committee the House can not limit the committes's right to 
exercise it. As soon as the House resolves itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, it can go to work and dispose of this subject 
in the committee; and, the committee having been clothed with 
this jurisdiction, it deprives the House of the jurisdiction to 
otherwise dis of the matter. The right to close general de- 
bate is still with the House; but after general debate has been 
closed the committee must have the right to dispose of their 
business. That is a new jurisdiction given to the committee b 
the rules of this House that has not heretofore been exercised. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the committee is the creature of 
the House, and while the House gives to the committee the 
right to limit debate in committee, it does not lose any of its 
own power and control of the committee and over debate in the 
committee. The House still has power to limit and control de- 
bate, and control it in committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But you can not do it against a rule of the 


House. 
Mr. PAYNE. It is not inst a rule of the House. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Here is the rule, which says you give the 


committee the right to control debate. 


1893. 


Mr. PAYNE. There is no rule that takes away from the 
House the 885 to control the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Clause 6 of Rule XXIII provides that the 
committee shall have the power to close debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. And another objection remains, that the point 
of order comes too late while the House was dividing. 

The SPEAKER. Of course this is a very important matter, 
but it does not occur to the Chair that granting the right to the 
committee to limit debate takes away from the House the right 
to limit debate. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Can you take away the rightfrom the com- 
mittee while this rule exists? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is not the House more powerful 
than the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notwhen the rules of the House have pre- 
scribed the line of action. The rules govern, and you cannot 
get rid of this limitation upon the action of the House without 
changing the rule. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Chair thinks the fact that the right to limitdebateis given 
to the Committee of the Whole does not take that right away 
from the House. A committee has a right to reporta bill, yet 
the House may direct the committee to report the bill or to re- 
port it in a given way. 

It does not occur to the Chair that this rule takes away the 
right from the House to limit debate; and when the House exer- 
cises that right, it is not in the power of the committee to do 
anything in conflict with it. It does not seem to the Chair that 
this rule confers upon the committee an exclusive right to limit 
debate; it confers only the privilege of doing so, and does not 
take away from the House its right in the premises. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] demands the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MCRAE. I withdraw that demand, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the yeas and nays is with- 
drawn. The tellers will take their places. The A Nae rt ison the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] to 
limit debate on the penalig paragraph to forty-five minutes. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 89; so the 
motion was rejected. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired and the 
Clerk will report the title of the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 


the United States 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for further consideration of 
the bill the title of which has just been read. 

The motion was agreed to; the House accordingly resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole, Mr. OUTHWAITE in the 


chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
3 consideration of the bill the title of which has been 
re 


[Mr. LANE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BAILEY having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a mess from the Senate, 
by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, announced thatthe Senate had 
passed, with amendments, a joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the 
acknowledgments of the Government and people of the United 
States be tendered to various foreign governments of the world 
who have participated in commemoration of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


The committee again resumed its session (Mr. OUTHWAITE in 
the chair). 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from a com- 
mercial community, and representing more or less the commercial 
spirit of that community, it will probably be expected of me that 
I shall express some views upon the pending bill. 

The merchants as a general thing are in favor of a bank- 
ruptey law. The principle underlying it is this, that every 
creditor, having contributed to the assets of the debtor, is en- 
titled to a pro rata share of those assets in case the debtor be- 
comes insolyent. The merchant in that case, when he avails 
himself of the bankruptcy law, consents that the debtor, having 

- surrendered all of his property, should, if he has been honest, 

— another chance to enter into business free from legal obli- 
ations. ‘ 

. I shall confine myself to a general expression of opinion upon 
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the question of national bankruptcy legislation. I am not sure 
that this bill Sey meets all the n conditions, and avoids 
the errors of previous legislationof thesame character. Discus- 
sion of its provisions by those of you who are versed in the law 
will doubtless discover defects. Neithershall I assume that this 
is the most favorable time in which to put such a measure into 
operation. I should probably not have spoken at all had I not 
wished to reply to what I consider unwise and unjust assaults 
upon the creditor class in some of the addresses made to the 
ouse, 

No man who has been familiar with the practical working of 
bankruptcy laws in the past can fail to see that the balance of 
advantages is in favor of the debtor; that the law is really more 
humane toward the debtor than toward the creditor. I con- 
sequently have been amazed at the assaults that have been made 
on the principle involved in this bill and the assumption that it 
is particularly oppressive to the debtor. It would seem from 
some of the impassioned addresses that have been made in this 
House to be almost criminal to be a creditor; that the creditor 
has no rights that the debtor is bound to respect. I hope that 
Congress will never become impregnated with that idea. 

It is subversive of all credit, subversive of that great system 
under which we all live, and upon which business throughout 
the world thrives. When the weight and influence of important 
members of this body are thrown entirely in the interest of the 
debtor class, ignoring the rights of the creditor class, and count- 
ing them as Pariahs, they do a very unwise and unjust t > 
It is the duty of the Co of the United States to uphold 
honesty, honesty in its own administration of government, hon- 
esty in its currency, and honesty in the relations of man toward 
man. 

In looking over the provisions of this law as to who shall be 
made involuntary bankrupts, it strikes me that it is very mod- 
erate indeed, and thoroughly protects the interests of the sol- 
vent debtor. Who can be declared an insolvent debtor? 

(1) A man who has concealed himself, who has run away— * , 

Can there be a doubt of his insolvency, or that his creditors’ 
interests need looking after— 

(2) failed for thirty days while insolvent to secure the release of any pro 
erty levied upon under process of law for 8500 or over, or if such i eA 
to be sold under such process, then until three days before the time fixed for 
such sale, and untila 8 is filed; (3) made a transfer of any of his prop- 
erty with intent to defeat his creditors—— 

Mr. RAY. In order that I may not interrupt the gentleman 
in the course of his remarks, I would like to ask this: Would you 
favor any provision which made it possible to throw a man into 
bankruptcy because he had committed one of those acts three or 
four months before the filing of the petition, provided the act 
had been remedied in its effect before action was taken? 

Mr. COOMBS. No, I would not. Referring to clause 2—— 

Mr. RAY. Then you would favor an amendment that would 
make that perfectly clear? 

Mr. COOMBS. I will cover that point before I get through. 
The other acts of bankruptcy are as follows: 

(4) made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts— 

Certainly that man is a bankrupt by his own confession— 
Sars oF sale of a commodity with intent not to reosive or feliver the soe, 
but merely to receive or pay a difference between the contract and the mar- 
ket price thereof, at a time subsequent to the making of such contract;— 

This I do not agree with. It is not an act indicative of bank- 
ruptey and should be stricken out. There is too much of the 
flavor of antioption about it, and it is entirely fore to the 
purposes of the bill. It is possibly expecting too much to hope 
that some of these Alliance heresies shall not find their way into 
nearly all the legislation in a Congress constituted as ours is— 
(6) made while insolvent, a transfer of any of his property or suffered any of 
itto be taken or levied upon by process of law or — Kin tor the purpose 
of giving a preference š 

Certainly that man is trying to defeat the just rights of some 
of his »reditors in the interests of favored creditors. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. By the sixth paragraph of sec- 
tion 2 it is made an act of bankruptey for a man, while ivent, 
to transfer any part of his property for the purpose of giving 
a preference. 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes. 

Mr. HAINERof Nebraska. Now, under the laws of nearly all 
of the States preference is given to all debts for labor. In fact, 
that preference is also given in this act. 

Mr. COOMBS. Ves. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. And yetif a man, while insolvent, 
should pay a laborer's claim in full, that would be an act in 
bankruptey? 
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Mr. COOMBS, I do not think it could be so interpreted un- 


der this law, but still I wish to say here that I am not a lawyer 
and that the legal points of this matter, to carry out the main 
principle, must be determined by you— 
be 5 with in- 
ae ne a judgment to be entered. against himself 
That is, if he has become a party to a judgment against him- 
self. Certainly that is wronging the other creditors— 
der 1 
Nee eS A ttt PRS Sa ter is cutttoks sot wen under bu 
Certainly that should be a cause of action— 
suffered while insolvent an execution for 8500 or over, or a number of 


utions ng such amount, t himself to be returned no 
pre “fo unless the amount shown to be due by such executions shall 
paid before a petition is flled 


Certainly there is prima facie evidence of insolvency. 
3 E. Will you allow me to ask you a question right 

ere ' 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes. 

Mr. KYLE. Suppose an execution is returned nulla bona, and 
a bankrupt law permits fine rag e pis epee Seem ren 
are you go to get any putting him in ptcy 

r. 600 u That is a percen of policy that the creditor 


must consider—if there be a defect. I must leave itfor you law- 
to settle among yourselves. 
Mr. BOATNER. 


will suggest an answer, if the gentleman 
will allow me. i : 

Mr. COOMBS. Certain ut 

Mr. BOATNER. It not infrequently happens that a man goes 
off and buys a stock of goods, or otherwise comes in ion 
of property which he converts into cash and puts it into his 

et, then he tells the creditors to sing for their money. 

Phere og to be some means—and means are provided by this 
law—for bringing that man into court and making him show 
what he has done with that money. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOAT- 
NER] answer this question—— 

Mr. COOMBS. I can not consent that it be argued in my time. 
You will have your own time and you can bring up all these 


points. A 

Now, the tenth act of bankruptcy is as follows: 
or (10) suspended and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is 
filed, while insolvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggre- 
gating 8500 or over. i 

I think that the time of that should be extended. Peculiar 
conditions can exist whereby a man may, for thirty days, be un- 
able to meet his obligations, and at the same time not be insol- 
vent. But, nevertheless, the man is prima facie insolvent and 
the creditor certainly has some rights to look after his interest. 

We have disposed, I think, of one side of this question and re- 
cited the various acts for the doing of which a man may be de- 
clared insolvent and forced into bankruptcy. They all, with the 
exception of one, seem to be good. The other is simply a bid to 

the Farmers’ Alliance interest of the country, and should be 

stricken out of the bill. It is undignified and does not consti- 
tute 8 There is no reason why it should be there, 
and it should be taken out, and I hope an amendment will be 
made to that effect. 

Now, let us turn to the other side of the question. Who may 
become voluntary bankrupts; and here is the humane side: 

A person who owes debts, except a corporation, shall be entitled to the 

benefits of this act as a voluntary bankrupt. 

In these two lines provision is made to strike off the shackles 
from the limbs of tens of thousands of embarrassed men in this 
country who to-day are unable to do business; many of whom 
have failed honestly; who, on account of the peculiar conditions 
of the money market or of business or through faults of others 
have become pts. I have many such among myacquaint- 
ances who are bound hand and foot by the results of business 
misfortunes, but who, if released, with added experience would 
become safe business men. It would doubtless release also man: 
dangerous men, and provision should be made, as far as possi- 
ble, to exclude those who have made scandalous failures from 
the be provisions of this section. 

I have no protests from creditor merchants against this 

vision for the | discharge of their unfortunate debtors. 
The fact that this House is not flooded with protests should be 
a sufficient answer to the violent attacks upon the creditor class 
made by gentlemen who have addressed us. 

The real merchant is a generous and farseei 
no pleasure in witnessing the torture of the 
always ready to give the helping hand to the competent and de- 
serving. This hardly tallies with the description as given by 
some of the gentlemen who have preceded me, who have spoken 
of him as a roaring lion going about seeking whom he may de- 
vour, tearing and rending regardless of consequences. [Laugh- 


man; he takes 
elpless, and is 


ter]. I have been a merchant for forty yose and I can not re- 
member & case in which a merchant has deliberately attempted 
to ruin a debtor who showed any honest intention to pay his 
debts. The merchant is anxious that his customer shall remain 
solvent and continue to be his customer, and will not avail him- 
self of the provisionsof this act, if it should become a law, unless 
he should see evidences of dishonesty, or that other creditors 
were likely to get an undue share of the debtor's estate. The 
gentleman who last spoke says that a discharge by a bank- 
ruptey court bringa disgrace to the discharged debtor. Does 
he prefer to have him remain always in bondage? And does the 
fact that he is legally discharged prevent him from ređeeming 
his good name by a su uent payment of the obligations from 
which he was released? e tenor of the gentleman'sremarks 
would lead us to su e that there is no honor involved in 
the nonpayment of debts, while it is an unpardonable offense to 
ery to collect them. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
suggest that there can be no posite dishonor in it, because his 
certificate is not only a certificate of discharge, but it is acertif- 
icate that he has honestly surrendered all his property subject 
to the payment of his debts, except that which the law allows 
him to retain for the use of his family. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is a good 5 

Now, we come to the point as to who are exempt from the o 
eration of the bankrupt law, and here we find what I am afraid - 
is another bid to the ers’ ce. I an porroa content 
that the exemption should be made, but wish to take advan 
of the opportunity to rebuke what I consider to be an un 
tendency on the part of some of our political friends. 


SEC. 3, A person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of the soll. 


While I agree that for obvious reasons they should be exempt 
from the operation of a national bankrupt law, I can not too 
strongly condemn the new political c t they are exempt 
from the obligation that every other eor profession is under, 
to pay their debts. They themselves have never made 
0 , and I am sure that those who seek their votes or influence 
by claiming it for them will awake some day to the fact that 
they have made a mistake. The American farmer is an honest 
man, and is willing to take his place alongside of the rest of man- 
kind and meet his obligations. Politicians are trying to put 
strange theories into their heads and to debauch them, to claim 
for them more than they claim for themselves. It is the part of 
patriotism and plainly in the line of duty of gentlemen, who by 
their position are leaders of e, to combat these false 
theories, and not seek their own advantage and safety in truck - 
ling tothem. If this course is purs you will keep them 
honest; if you keep suggesting these things you will make them 
dishonest. 

Mr. RAY. May I interrupt the gentleman there? 

Mr. COOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY. Ican hardly agree with the 


to run in debt during the season? , 


ntleman when he 


Mr. BOATNER. Ifthe gentleman will permis an interrup- 
tion, I will say that the object of i pene the farmers as a class 
f w is that bankruptcy is 


potons if he doesnotdoit voluntarily. For these reasons it was 
eemed unnecessary to subject farmers as a class to the opera- 


son of that part of the b In what I said about the farmers, I 
was only anxious to defend them from the constant attempts that 
are ein this House to make them dishonest. The farmer 
can be furthermore og ty upon the ground that his debtsare 
generally local debts in State, whereas the merchant gives 
credit throughout the country. 

Mr. RAY. Not only are the farmer’s debts generally local in 
his State, but they are usually confined to his own town or county. 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the member who last addressed the House 
spoke of the hardship caused to the debtor in that it deprived 
him and his family of the exemptions granted to him by thelaws 
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of the various States. If he will look at section 5a he will find 
that— 


shall wance thi mptions which 
are prescribed By the Stato laws in force at the time of filing the petition in 
the State whe the adjudication is made. 

Ishould think that this would effectually dispose of that ob- 

ection. 

j Now, as I said incidentally a few moments ago, the debtor isa 
creditor, and the creditor is at the same time a debtor. They 
are woven together in this great commercial fabric. If you 
weaken one you weaken the other. Ifyou take away from the 
creditor the right to collect his debt, you take away his ability 
to pay the man to whom he is in debt. If youdestroy confidence 
between man and man by making it legal for one man to shield 
himself from the payment of his just debt, you induce the with- 
drawal of credit on the part of the other man, and you weaken 
or destroy our commercial system. 

Before closing my remarks I wish in the most emphatic man- 
ner to enter my protest against the persistent attempts that are 
made in this House toarray the debtor against the creditorclasses 
ofthe country. In our systemof doing business the one is neces- 
sary to the other, and their interests are the same in sustaining 
thecreditsystem. It can not be sustained if many of the theories 
that are here advanced with so much vehemence come to be 
practically acted upon by the people: Do they forget that it is 
the growth of centuries, and that it is a distinctive indication of 
our advance in civilization? Do they reflect how much of our 
prosperity would disappear were confidence in it destroyed or 
undermined? 

The whole commercial world in modern times moves on this 
line, without it the majority of commercial transactions could 
not be effected. Destroy confidence and credit and you deala 
deathblow to modern progress. How wicked then is the at- 
tempt to weaken in the debtor class his sense of obligation for 
the fulfillment of his contracts, to teach him that in meeting his 
just debts he is doing himself an injustice and submitting to op- 
pression. No political necessity can excuse or palliate it. 

I hope that I may be excused if in illustration of the extent to 
which confidence and credit have to do with the business of the 
world, I givesome of my business experiences, 

My business as a merchant has brought me into contact with 
every nation and ple in the world. I have had transactions 
with the people of Europe, Asia, and Af Central and South 
America, and in every market of the world I have given credit 
on the basis of confidenceand character. The aggregate of such 
credits would amount to many millions of dollars, many, yes, most 
of them in countries where no recovery be made under the 
law. The result of it all has been that I have learned to believe 
that honesty is the rule and dishonesty the rare exception. The 
losses from dishonesty in all these years has not amounted to 
one-sixteenth of 1 per cent on the sum of the transactions. 

In the course of my business [ have received thousands of bills 
of exchange drawn in various lands u this and European 
countries. They were simple pone of paper, and when they 
came into my hands bore only the fe emi sd of the drawer; 
get I never lost a dollar upon one of them. They were always 
ees either by the party upon whom they were drawn or by the 

rawer or by the party who sent them to me. Bankers in the 
financial centers buy and sell ex e upon a margin of a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. Do gentlemen think it wise or a to 
change this order of sand in its place put dishonesty and 
distrust? Let Congress set the example of honesty in dealing 
with the obligations of the nation, and let our statesmen cease 
making suggestions of dishonesty to the people. 

In closing, Mr. I wish to repeat that I am in favor 
of a just bankrupt law, because it is right that all creditors 
should share pro rata in the estate toward which they have con- 
tributed. Iam also in favor of it because it releases the honest 
man, who surrenders everything to his creditors, condones his 
lack of business judgment, and enables him, in the interest of 
his family, to start again in the world. à 

As to the logal provisions of this bill I can not speak. If if 
accomplishes the purposes I have described, I favor it. When 
it comes up under the five-minute rule these matters of legal 
practice will undoubtedly be thoroughly examined by experi- 
enced lawyers. But as to the son of the measure—as 
being humane toward the debtor and t for the commercial 
interests of the community—lI have no doubts. [Applause.] 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, Ido not think lam asking too 
much when I bespeak the indulgence of the committee while I dis- 
cuss in my own way, and in my own time, the provisions of the 

ding bill. No member of the House has taken more interest 
5 this measure, nor been more active than I in opposition to 
In the Fifty-second Congress it was well understood if the bill 


came toa vote it would paes by a considerable majority, and the 
e 


only way to accomplish eat was to prevent a vote by the 

use of obstructive tactics. The minority were of opinion that 

the enactment of such a measure would be productive of infinite 

harm to the mass of people of our country, so we did not hesitate 

to use all the means and employ all the methods known to par- 

3 jurisprudence to hinder its passage through the 
ouse. 

We considered that the magnitude of the interest involved 
together with the fact that there had been no expression o 
opinion from the great body of the people in favor of such a 
measure, justified the minority in obstructing, in every legiti- 
mate manner, its passage. Itdevolved on me, by chance perhaps, 
to lead the minority in that contest. In defeating the measure 
we shouldered all the responsibility—assumed all the burdens 
Sel Bog gravity of the occasion and the importance the work 

r — 

here had been no discussion of the measure among the people; 
no demand for its e by those whose interest it most deeply 
affected. We were absolutely without any guide except an 
abiding conviction that if was a most dangerous and cious 
measure, fraught with unnumbered ills to the people, and an 
abiding N in our knowledge of the condition, the wants, 
and the interest of the masses. On these lines we made the fight, 
and faltered not till we won the victory. 

For the part which some of us performed in that contest we 
wereassailed without mercy and without stint by the great pa: 
of the cities speaki ing fora metropolitan people who control the 
vast aggregated wealth of the country. ave never complained 
of these attacks, nor replied to them, and it is not my purpose 
to do so now; but they not scruple to misrepresent and ridi- 
cule and maiga and traduce me formy fidelity to my people and 
to my convictions. 

The writers for these papers never studied the provisions of 
the bill; they did not know what was in it, nor they care. 
They did know that it was originated by and devised in the in- 
terest of the wealthy wholesale dealer to the end that he might 
harrass, oppress, and blackmail and destroy, at his own sweet 
will, the host of small traders throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. They did not know that it was full of icuous 
and flagrant incongruities which left its interpretation to offi- 
cials 2, Sea very position made them unfriendly to the small 
debtor in a contest with his wealthy creditors. 

They did not know that it carried in its body the elements and 
the spirit of a most vicious 33 that it bristled with 
harsh and inhuman remedies in the interest of the. creditor, and 
cruel and unusual penalties against a debtor who may have been 
guilty of no greater crime than mere misfortune. 

They did not know that it transcended the limits of free gov- 
ernment, and would precipitate widespread and unmeasured 
harm upon the most numerous class of the plain people of the 
country. 

If Thesa great papers had known all these things about this 

measure it would not have wrought any change in their course. 
Their servile and merce: devotion to the aristocracy of ag- 
gregated wealth control their convictions and their opinions and 
their judgment on all questions which are supposed to imperil 
the pecuniary interest of this gilded aristocracy. triotism. 
a regard for the principles of free government and constitutional 
liberty and for the interest of the great mass of the people—ex- 
ercise no influence with the metropolitan press when they con- 
flict with the private interest and private fortune of the favored 
few. 

Notwithstanding the abuse and criticism which the “ big 
dailies” of the cities have chosen to mete out to the opponents of 
this measure, I have not changed my mind in the least on the sub- 
ject and I have not abated a single jot or tittle of my opposition 
to the bill. The more I have investigated its provisions, the 
more I have comprehended its meaning and purpose, the stronger 
has become my conviction that it is entirely vileand bad. It 
can be safely asserted in this Hall and outside of it that any 
measure which has the constant, watchful care and attention of 
the lobby has behind it some improper motive and is generally 
loaded with some scheme, the p of which is to subserve 
the interest of only a limited class of naeb ponpe: 

One of the strongest objections to this bill is that it has been 
pushed from the time it went on the Calendar in the Fifty-first 
Congress by a shrewd, able, insidious, and assiduous and persist- 
ent lobby. 

Congress has the authority under the Constitution to enact a 
uniform system of bankrupt laws and has done soon three oc- 
casions in our history. But itis not a character of legislation 
which the people of this country are inclined to favor. They 
have only been resorted 5 great depression in 
trade and commerce, following widespread commercial disaster 
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which has swept down unfortunate debtors in all parts of the 


countrx. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir, with e 

Mr. BOATNER. This matter of a bankrupt bill has been be- 
fore the country now for the last four years. the gentleman 
observed any decided opposition to the measure; and if so, from 
what quarters, so far as he has observed, has the principal oppo- 
sition come—from what class of people and from what section? 

Mr. KILGORE. The at mass of the people whose inter- 
est would be most seriously endangered by this measure, if not 
ruined, do not have the 3 to investigate and discuss 
such a measure, and they are slow in giving expression to their 
opinion about it. I venture to say no man has ever yet seen a 
full and fair analysis of this bill, and a candid discussion of its 
3 in any of the daily papers which have been demand - 

g its e. I can inform the gentleman from Louisiana in 
whose eee the bill is framed and who has been demanding 
itsenactment. It is intended for the use and benefit of the t 
wholesale merchant, and the great mass of the people would be 
apt to be found on the other side, for what these creditors de- 
mand would not tend to promote the interest of the small debtor 


class. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman from Texas refer to 
255 farmers as a class who would be ruined by the passage of the 
bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir, I will specify asI goon. I do not 
wish to be anticipated, though I am perfectly willing to be in- 


terrupted. 

As Tan before, this kind of legislation is not in high favor 
with our people. The Governmenthas beenin existence a little 
more than one hundred years; and during about fifteen years of 
that period bankrupt laws have been in force in this country. 

The first such ever passed by Congress was enacted in 1800 and 
repealed in 1803. It remained on the statute books a little over 
three years and was repealed long before the limitation on its 
existence had expired. The next act was passed in 1841 and 
went into effect on the Istof February, 1842. This was repealed 
on the 3d day of March, 1843, remaining in force only about thir- 
teen months. The next law was passed in 1867 and it endured 
about eleven pons. It was several times amended and it de- 
mised in 1878 by repeal. 

The contention on each occasion was that they were enacted 
in the interest of the debtor class. That was the moving pur- 
pose, the inspiration for this character of legislation. The pre- 
tense for its enactment was that the law was in the interest of 
the debtor, and that was the truth; because they were enacted 
right after a great financial storm had swept over the country 
and many people had been overthrown by the commercial up- 
heaval and depression of the times, and it was in their interest 
as much or more than in the interest of the creditor class that 
these bills were passed. They were passed to meet an emer- 
gency which existed in the country at the time just prior to the 
enactment of these laws. There is no such emergency now. 
his is not a bill in the interest of the debtor, but is a bill in the 
interest of the creditor. 

Bankrupt laws, Mr. Chairman, have been in existence for 
about three hundred and fifty years in England. In the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-fifth years of the reign of Henry VIII, about 
three hundred and fifty years ago, the British Parliament passed 
the first bankruptcy law known to English jurisprudence; and 
I will call the attention of this committee and the advocates of 
this bill to what Mr. Robson says in his work on the law and 
practice of bankruptcy in England on this subject. I quote his 
exact language: i 

The first introduction of the Monroe Pra? was by the statute 34 and 35 
Henry VIII. c. 4, which was directed ag: t debtors, whether traders or not, 
who ooume fraudulently to evade the ent of their debts, or, as it was ex- 
pressed in the act, “who craftily ob into their hands great substance 
of other men’s goods do suddenly fiee to parts unknown or keep their houses, 
not minding to pay, or return to pay, any of their creditors their debts and 
duties, but at their own wills and pleasures consume the substance obtained 

credit from other men for their own pleasure and delicate living against 
reason, equity, and good conscience.“ (Robson's Law and Practice in 
Bankruptcy, edition.) 

That was one of the principal provisions in the first bankruptcy 
law that was known, as I say, to English jurisprudence. At the 
time of the Pe of that law, and for centuries afterwards, an 
insolvent debtor was treated as a criminal in that country and 
in this. He was deprived of his liberty without the benefit of 
bail, unless the bail carried with it the security for his debts to 
the satisfaction of his creditors. 

Now, the world has learned a good deal since then. It has 
ng font in the direction of humanity and of enlightenment. 

he progress which the world has made in three hundred and 
fifty years and its advance in enlightenment has taken away 
much of the asperities and harshness with which creditors have 
heretofore been treated. The heartlessness and cruelty of cred- 
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itors to their debtors was exemplified by the miseries of the 
debtors’ prisons, which, happily, no longer exist among English- 
speaking people. This bill, if it becomes a law, would signalize 
a return to some of the atrocities which were meted out to debt- 
ors in the olden time. Most people seem to understand that man 
may become insolvent or lose his property without any fault of 
his own or criminality on his part. Men become insolvent with- 
out the commission of a crime in these days. Everybody seems 
to have learned that fact, except the author and abettors of the 
Torrey bankruptcy bill. The language of the acts of three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, passed by the British Parliament, 
stripped of the quaintness which belonged to the language of 
that remote period, is in harmony with a poruon of the Torrey 
bill and of the grounds on which it seeks to put an unfortu- 
nate debtor into a court of bankruptcy in which his honor, his 
credit, and his property are wrecked. 

Tsay, Mr. Chairman, that the world has pro; on that 
subject. It has come to the conclusion that the debtor has 
rights; and on that theory and upon that principle the bankrupt 
laws of this country have heretofore been enacted even though 
they contain provisions for an involuntary system of bankruptcy. 
Now, I assert the conditions do not exist which justify a fake 
rupt law. There has been no great commercial c or cyclone 
sweeping throughout the country and carrying down the debtors 
of the land. It is true we have had a panic, but it has been 
among the money-changers and has not extended to merchants 
and traders. 

Mr. BOATNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that as we 
do not have as severe winds here as you do in Texas, what we 
consider a considerable blow you would probably consider only 


a gentle pane 

r. KI RE. Well, we do th in Texas, it is true, on 
a larger scale. When we blow we blow, as my colleague, Mr. 
CULBERSON, su ts. [Laughter.] 

Now, I would like to know, and I will come at once to the 
a asked by my friend from Louisiana in this connection— 

would like to know when there came from any small dealer, 
any retail merchant, any merchant in a small city or town in the 
agricultural sections of the country, a demand for the passage of 
this law? It is proposed in this bill to secure to the farmer, the 
man whose chief business is that of agriculture, the right vol- 
untarily to become a bankrupt. In that respect I say the bill is 
vicious. It is not a system of uniform bankruptcy. Have they 
asked for that? Has there ever been a single demand made by 
a single farmer in this land for the e of a law giving them 
the right to go into bankruptcy, coupled with the right of the 
creditor to force into bankruptcy his retail merchant: 

Has there ever been, from any portion of this broad land, a 
demand from any retail dealer, large or small, in any portion of’ 
the f outside of the great commercial centers, asking the 

eof this law? Nobody has ever presented it to this House, 

If it is true that there has been such a demand we are igno- 
rant of it, and it would be well enough for the gentlemen who 
advocate this measure to make known to the House and the 
country such demand. = 

Who does demand it? Thiscelebrated Torrey bankruptcy bill 
had its origin in a cabal of wholesale dealers in the city of St. 
Louis, who, acting together with their lawyers, undertook to 
frame a bill which they pes to this House in the Fifty-flrst 
Congress; and under the methods peculiar to that Congress it 
went through this House with, however, nearly every Demo- 
erat in the House against it. Some of those who are now favoring 
it were then opposed to it. It is the wholesale dealers, it is the 
big merchants, it is the aggro ted wealth of afew people that 
demandsthe passage of bill; and in my judgmentitis against 
the interests of the great mass of the people of the United States. 

They may hai the wage-earner shall not be subject to its pro- 
visions. e has the right, however, to voluntarily surrender his 
estate and receive the benefit of this law. 

Have any of them asked that? Has any body asked the e 
of this law except the class of B dig I have named? hen it 
was first introduced into the Fifty-first Congress, it came with 
a great flourish of popular favor, with a loud and prolonged shout 
from the wholesale dealers, from the merchants’ exchanges, from 
the commercial organizations all over the country, saying that 
this was an eminently justand fair measure, and they demanded 
its enactment in the interest of the whole people. They always 
say that when they demand special favors and exclusive priv- 
ileges for themselves. And when a few of us undertook to im- 
a h its age through the Hoise, the subservient and zealous 
tools of the aggrega wealth of the great commercial centers— 
the daily press—were prompt to misrepresent, slander, and abuse 
the representatives of the people. 

The weekly papers of the country, representing the sentiments 
of the people whose interests were to be most agay affected 
by this bill, and who were more deeply concerned its provi- 
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sions and administration than any other class of people, com- 

mended, so far as my experience foes, the action of those who 

wore prominent in the fight, in the Fifty-second Congress, against 
t. 

Now, what isthe poe of thislegislation? What particular 
evil exists that this bill is to cure? What is the complaint? Is 
there any great evil which is to be eradicated by this measure? If 
so, it has not been communicated to anybody here. The coun- 
try, so far as I know, and Congress, so far as I have heard, are 
ignorant of it. 

Then if it is not to cure some defect in the present law, not to 
remove some great evil that can not be otherwise overcome, I 
say this House ought not to pass this bill. It is an extraordi- 
nary and dangerous oxparmegt, containing the wildest and most 
conspicuous incongruities that have ever been grouped together 
in any measure within my experience. I will talk about them 
before I get through with what I have to say. It is understood 
Iam talking against time anyhow as I am to have the floor the 
remainder of the afternoon. ughter.] 

The great papers of the land, which have demanded this law, 
say nothing as to the necessity for itor the evil which it is to 
cure, or the good which is to be effected. They know nothing 
aboutit. The commercial patra rg . and mercantile organiza- 
tions of the great cities say that it is for their interests, and that 
is all that the metropolitan papers want to know to enlist them 
in behalf of it. however it may injure the interests of the people 
and infringe their rights and liberties. 

The only complaint that we hear of on this floor is that now 
and then in the history of commercial transactions some man 
will become involved and will execute an assignment in which 
he will 1 some one, or two, or more of his creditors. The 
principal complaint is that he will now and then prefer some 
member of his family when he finds himself in a failing condi- 
tion. And the complaint is that these are fraudulent prefer- 
ences. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Most of the States prohibit preferences. 

Mr. KILGORE. pnoy promo fraudulent preferences. 

Mr. RAY. You think he ought to keep it all in the family! 
aneii 

Mr. KILGORE. It is a very common occurrence for men in 
business to borrow money from their kinsfolk, and if they have 
done so they could not be guilty of fraud if they gave them the 
preference in the settlement with their creditors. The Scrip- 
tures, you know, say that the man who does not provide for 
HAE household * hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 

el. 

Mr. BOATNER. The Scripture does not say anything about 
providing for them with other people’s goods, does it? 

Mr. KILGORE, It does not. 

Mr. BOATNER. That is what you seem to want to do. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not want to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. RAY. You concede that that practice opens the door to 
the greatest frauds, do you not? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I have had some little experi- 
ence in suits growing out of mercantile transactions. I have 
had a good deal of experience in that direction, and I have known 
very few fraudulent conveyances made which, when properly and 

vigorously attacked, were not set aside by the courts. very 
man has his remedy B ga fraudulent conveyances in the 
courts of the country. haye knowna very small number of 
fraudulent conveyances in my experience as a lawyer, and while 
it has not been a very large experience, yet I have had consider- 
able in dealing with failing debtors, and I have generally repre- 
sented the foreign creditor with a fair measure of success. 

Mr. RAY. Let me call your attention to the fact that it has 
been frequently held that the statute of limitations is a personal 
privilege. That is, the pa of it in court is a personal privilege: 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the invariable rule, I think. 

Mr. RAY. So that it has been customary in many instances 
for persons finding themselves in failing circumstances to prefer 
their wives for old debts, twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five years 
of age, where it was impossible for the creditors to prove that 
they were fraudulent, and so put away the entire property to 
the detriment of the creditors who had given their credit very 
8 so that they consumed and took the whole property 
and held it against the creditors who had even within a few 
weeks given credit. i 

Mr. ORE. I have never known such a case as is men- 
tioned by the gentleman from New York. He states extreme 
cases, such as seldom arise, if ever. General rules can not be 
predicated on rare and exceptional cases. Iam aware that the 
statute of limitations is a personal privilege; but when a man 
undertakes to prefer some of his relations by paying old debts 
which seem to have long since been barred by limitation, such 
a transaction would not stand in a court of justice. 

Now, I say, what evil do you propose to impeach by this legis- 


lation? You propose to prevent preferential 


pornon; to use 
the language of an English azine. They have had all the 
experience of three hundred and fifty years in England under a 
bankrupt law, and they have passed and re ed and reénacted 
Pen rup knew at different periods, be with the firstone 
in the eof Henry VIII, down to 1883, numbering in all about 
thirty different bankruptey acts. They have now the law of 
1883, which they say is the perfection of human reason in that 
respect; and yetonly very recently the inspector-general of bank- 
ruptey, Mr. Smith, in 1891, making his report upon the working 
of the law, found in the Bankers’ Magazine of recent date, says: 


With regard to fraudulent preferences, (or at least prefərences by which 
creditors are defrauded) it is, Mr. Smith believes— 


“A popular idea that the bankruptcy law effectively provides st pref- 
erential payments on the eve of bankruptcy. It was probably intended to 
do so, but many respects this intention has entirely failed under the 


present law as well as under its predecessors,” 

For three hundred and fifty years the British people have 
been pabilog bankruptcy laws and administering them in their 
courts, and in 1891, under the law which they say can not be im- 
proved, they have been unable to prevent preference of creditors 
and preferential payments, which, says the inspectorgeneral, re- 
sults in the defrauding of other creditors; and he gives the cir- 
cumstances under which these payments are made in the follow- 
ing language: 

Ihave in d ont how, notwit: - 
ent intentions: 8 the . en Charamen axe ooh 
frequent and too often unassailable. Thus, for example, a payment made 
by an insolvent debtor to his banker with a deliberate view of relieving a 
guarantor from his liability can not be impeached, although ifit were given 
with the view of preferring the banker himself, it would be void; and bankers 
are frequently be preferred in this manner with 1 It is clear 
that the general y of creditore are equally defrauded, whether it was the 
private intention in the mind of the debtor to prefer the guarantor, or to 
prefer the banker,and in both cases one creditor is really preferred at the 
expense of the rest. 

And he says that this practice can not be assailed. It is a 
perfectly apparent transaction, which the law can not contra- 
vene; and yet the only thing that this law proposes to do, the 
only purpose of it, is to remove from the debtor the power to 
prefer some one or more of his creditors. Now, I say, with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANE], that there is no great wrong, 
or in a vast majority of such preferences I have never known of 
a great deal of wrong or fraud to arise out of these preferences in 
my own experience; and [ venture to say that it is the experi- 
ence of nine-tenths of the lawyers of thecountry thatmany pref- 
erences which have been given can not be assailed, 

It is a doctrine of the common law, and as the gentleman from 
Illinois said, it has existed for five hundred years. Now, theos- 
tensible purpose of this bill, as declared by its advocates, is to 

revent a failing debtor from favoring one or more of his cred- 
itors, though he may be acting in perfect good faith in doing so. 
I take this occasion to emphasize the declaration that he who 
bone fide pre‘ers a creditor to whom he owes a just debt is guilty 
of no fraud; and all the laws and all the adjudication of the courts 
which have denounced such conduct as fraudulent have not con- 
vinced enlightened mankind of the fact. And in this illustra- 
tion we find the reason why the legislation against preference 
and preferential payments on the eve of bankruptcy has been a 
conspicuous failure. It involves no turpitude, and nolegislation 
can impart to it any criminality whatever. 

It may be forbidden by law, with severe 
criminal laws, as provided in the pending 
not convince mankind that it isacrime. Hence all such laws 
must necessarily be futile, ineffective. Such preferences ma; 
hinder and delay some other just claim; such is the effect, an 
they may defeat the payment of some just claim; but itis the 
sense of civilized mankind that the debtor execu such pref- 
ences is guilty of no fraud in fact. The pending bill itself de- 
clares preferences in favor of the State or United States Govern- 
ment, in favor of certain lien-holders, and in favor of debts of 
a fiduciary nature. 

It is not the purpose of this measure to prevent 8 
fraudulent nor any other kind. Its projectors and advocates 
know that can not be done. Its only object is to lodge with the 
wholesale people the power to coerce and to crush at their will 
the retail dealer. 

Now, I want to discuss some few of the propositions in this 
bill, and then a few of its features in detail. The bill provides 
for voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy. I would be willing 

providing for voluntary 


nalties common to 
ill, but all this will 


to assent to the passage of a measure 
bankruptey if it were so guarded that it could not be used to 
perpetrate fraud and disturb business relations. It is said that 
there are thousands of people formerly in business who have 
been carried down without any fault on their part; that they are 
down by misfortune, and some legislation for their relief ought 
to be enacted. A voluntary system of bankruptcy would reach 
that class of people. 


The statistics show, and I believe it appears in the report of 
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the majority of the committee, that less than 2 per cent of the 
merchants fail y--one in every sixty-seven is said to be 
about the ratio. Andnot one inevery hundred of those who fail 
are guilty of any fraud. ; 

Now, it is the failing debtor that this bill is to reach; and 
if we are to accept the statement of its defenders here, its pur- 
pos is to prevent debtors from defrauding their creditors. Now, 

there is only one failure out of s -sevən merchants in each 
year, where is the reason or the justice or common sense of en- 
acting a complicated law of this kind merely to handle the estate 
of one merchant or traderin every sixty-seven engaged in busi- 
ness, and to prevent one man in every sixty-seven in each year 
from prefe some of his creditors? is an experiment 
which has been tried for three hundred and fifty years without 
success; yet it is contended that the pending bill can be so ad- 
ministered as to enable the creditors to dictate an equitable dis- 
tribution of the debtor's estate, and save both debtor and cred- 
itor, and still this is the most drastic, the most far-reaching, the 
most incongruous bankrupt bill ever presented to an intelligent 


people. 

The English people have much stronger reasons for having a 
bankruptcy laws than can be urged in their behalf in this country. 
They have but one source of legislation, the British Parliament. 
They have but one system of laws while we have forty-four; and 
since the bankrupt law of 1867 went out of existence the rem- 
edies of which the creditor can avail himself against a failing 
debtor have been enlarged and simplified. Why e he nee 
an involun bankruptcy system? He can go into court and 
protect h by invoking the remedies provided both in law 
and equity. He can proceed by attachment, by garnishment, 
by snaue rakon; these are summary and indeed harsh remedies, 
but they are always at hand. He can close out his debtor, he 
can force him to a settlement, and if he is diligent he can se- 
cure his share of the estate; for if a dozen attachments are 
levied upon a man’s property simultaneously, that involves an 
equal distribution of the estate. Or if they are levied one after 
another and there is enough to p3 them all, each gets his share. 

But what if there is not enough? That seems to be the trouble, 
that some creditor is not on the ground in time with his attach- 
ment to secure his share of the estate, and someone else who is 
more diligent gets in ahead, and therefore this law is desired in 
order to make, as gentlemen say, a more equitable distribution. 
Under every system of bankruptcy that has existed in this coun- 
Py the result been the same; the creditor gets little or noth- 


g. 
It is the history of nearly every estate that was administered 
the bankrupt court in the district in which I live that the 
oreditor got nothing or very little. If a creditor got 5 per cent 
of his debt he was a fortunate man. Nine times out of ten the 
estate did not yield more than enough to pay the lawyers and 
the costs of court; sometimes not so much. Yet it is proposed 
here now to precipitate that same condition of things upon the 
country, and all this merely to prevent the chance thatsome one 
man in five hundred who fail may fraudulently prefer some mem- 
ber of his family or other creditor, or to prevent the resident cred- 
itor getting his attachment in ahead of the nonresident creditor. 
That is about all that it is claimed can be accomplished by 
this proposedlaw. Isay itis unnecessary to have any involuntary 
system of bankruptcy in this country, but if this House is to 
ee upon a voluntary system, it can not be framed upon this bill. 
The whole matter will have to be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and they will have to frame a bill based upon the 
idea of a system of voluntary bankruptcy. 

They have mingled the administrative features of this meas- 
ure in relation to the voluntary and the involuntary feature of 
70 bill so that they could not be separated or amended in the 

ouse. 

I do not believe myself that it is necessary to any bank- 
rupt law at all, but I would be willing to provide for a voluntary 
system. Four men out of five in my experience who have made 
an honest failure and surrendered their assets to their creditors 
by ent or any other method are generally able to get a 
compromise with their creditors and settle at 25, 30, or 40 cents 
on the dollar and set up in business again and go right along. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did the gentleman ever know of a settle- 
ment of that sort in which some of the creditors did not black- 
mail De debtor and get more than any one else for their aequi- 
escence 

Mr. KILGORE. Such may be the case in many settlements, 
but they have not come within my experience. But if that were 
true each of the creditors gets more than would be distributed 
in bankruptcy. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is it not within the gentleman's experience 
that those settlements are generally attended with very great 
difficulty, because where the failure is one of any importance 
there are always some creditors who insist that they are enti- 
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tled to receive more than others, and who, in most instances, 
Pare. to be paid more than others in order to effectuate the settle- 
ment? 

Mr. KILGORE. I know that does happen in some cases. But 
such settlements are attended with no more difficulty thana 
settlement in a bankrupt court and not half so much expense. In 
all such settlements there are some creditors who may be en- 
titled to more than others, 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the , Saad or not concede that such 
a settlement should be made under legal process which would do 

ual justice to all parties according to their interests? 

r. KILGORE. Yes, if it could be done in that way. But 
it can not be done. It never has been done and it never will be 
done. You can not pass any law that will prevent men from 
| 1 some of their creditors, even if they have to do it by 

raud and . Vou can not frame any law that will compel 
| an equitable fair distribution of the assets of the failing 
debtor. I have never known a settlement to be made in my part 
of the country in which the creditors did not get at least 40 or 
50 cents on the dollar; and I have known some big failures— 
big failures for interior merchants. 

such cases an assignment would be made to keep attaching 
creditors away. Creditors would come in an ment 
would be entered into; the debtor would secure 40 or 50 cents on 
the dollar to his creditors and his business goes on as before. In 
this way the merchant's credit would be saved. In these cases, 
if the estate were administered in bankru the creditors 
would not get 10 cents on the dollar; in addition to that, the 
credit and character of the debtor would be ruined, his business 
would be broken up, and the business of his neighbors would be 
demoralized by putting a bankrupt stock on the market to com- 
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pete with s sold in the legitimate trade. 

Mr. RAY. Have ou not in your State any law that regulates 
or limits ferences? ’ 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; we have made several efforts by our 


legislation to prevent preferences. 

Mr. RAY. Are they not restricted in any way? 

Mr. KILGORE. They are not now. The courts held that our 
assignment law, the purpose of which was to prevent preferences, 
was not sufficien id not accomplish the purppse. Another 
method of making assignments and preferring creditors has 
been pursued by debtors in our State; and it is regarded as en- 
nag legitimate, and has been upheld by the appellate courts 
of Texas. 

Mr. RAY. Then you have had and now have a law regulating 
the giving of preferences? 

Mr. KILGORE. In a certain sense it may regulate them. It 
does not prevent them. 

Mr. RAY. Does it not restrict them? 

Mr. KILGORE. There was an attempt by law to restrict 
them; but like all other laws in that direction, the effort failed. 
Mr. RAY. But you have such a law on your statute book? 

Mr. KILGORE. We had a law which attempted, as has been 
done in other States, to prevent preferences. 

Mr. RAY. Does not the prevalence of these laws in all the 
States show that the gene tendency of lawmaking bodies is 
to restrict preferences: 

Mr. KILGORE. And the general tendency of the decisions 
of the courts is that such laws can not be effectual. Laws of that 
kind have not been able to prevent preferences. 

Mr. RAY. Supposing that to be true, does not the faet of the 
passage of such laws show the prevalence of the general opinion 
thatthe giving of preferences should be regulated and restrained? 

Mr. RE, That is the prevailing opinion among cred- 
itors who are not on the ground—amon e great wholesale 
dealers at a distance who undertake to dictate legislation and 
who have more facilities for doing so than the small creditor 
who is usually preferred. i 

Mr. RAY. May I ask you this plain question: Do you believe 
that the debtor should be left without any restriction whatever 
to prefer whomever he may please? 

Mr. KILGORE. No,sir; I donot go that far; but I do believe 
that the debtor ought to have the right to prefer acreditor who 
is entitled to preference; and in many cases certain creditors are 
entitled to preference over others. 

Take the case of the small dealer who has been doing business 
for a series of years with a certain wholesale merchant, buying 
goods from him and paying for them every four or six months. 
DUE all this time the merchant has made money out of the 
retail dealer. Now when that small dealer gets into financial 
trouble and he finds himself in trouble by a condition of things 
for which he is not responsible—a condition brought on by the 
financial circumstances of the country or the legislation of the 
country or the taxation of the country—when he finds himself 
in danger co to the wall, his neighbor loans him $500 or a 
thousand do money. In such a ease I believe it is the 
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duty of that dealer to prefer a creditor who advanced him the 
money and who has received no benefit from the loan. The only 
thing that legislation has ever accomplished has been to hedge 
around the debtor in such a way as to minimize fraudulent pref- 
erences. - 

Mr. RAY. As a rule is it not a fact that when adebtor comes 
to give preferences, instead of preferring the man who has re- 
cently loaned him money, or who has recently given him credit, 
he prefers the man with whom he has been dealing for years, 
who has given him credit for years, because his object is to go 
into beainess again, and he expects to get credit from that same 
source? g 

Mr. KILGORE. I know that is the reasoning usually adopted 
on this subject; but that isnot generally the fact according to 
my experience. Men of honor and integrity who fall into mis- 
fortune in their business always favor their neighbors who have 
aided them in their trouble. There is a strong sentiment in our 
country on that subject. 

Now, the gentleman from Lousiana [Mr. BOATNER] asked me 
whether the farmers as a class will be ruined by the enactment 
2 5 Mr. Chai hampion of th 

am not p „Mr. irman, as a ial c n of the 
farmers any more than I am of any other classof worthy poopie: 
They are no better and no worse than any other honest, deserv- 
ing, and industrious people. My neighbors are farmers, most of 
them, my constituents are farmers, and I would have been a 
farmer myselfif L had not had an invincible repugnance to manual 
labor. ughter.] I was raised on a 55 have experienced 
much o 9 such a life in early s in Texas. 

I know some g of the hardships ofa farmer's life. I know 
something of his privations and of his deprivations. I knowthat 
he does not receive a fair and just compensation for his labor. 
His is, transcendently, the most important vocation known to 
civilization. Without the product of his labor the human race 
would perish from the face of the earth. He pays the taxes of 
the Government; he fights her battles in war, and wins her vic- 
tories. He asks sül that equal and Sanok junion and equaland 
uniform budens shall be apportioned to allalike. The retail mer- 
chant is an essential part of the system in all agricultural coun- 
tries. The farmer can no more get along without the retail dealer 
who is his neighbor, than the retail dealer can get along with- 
out the farmer. They are essential toeach other, and when you 
strike down the retail dealer, as you pro to do by this bill, 
when you put it in the power of one of his creditors to destroy 
him—and there is not a retail merchant in Texas who, under 
the provisions of this bill, could not be put into bankruptéy an: 
day—when you destroy him, you greatly injure the agricultural 
interestto which heisa valuable, perhaps indispensable adjunct. 
ache Es. How can he be hurt by the bill if he pays his 

ebts? 

Mr. KILGORE. If he is able to pay his debts and pays them 
romper ee they mature, that may be true. But there is nota 

y in year in which the retail merchant in the interior 
would not be menaced by his creditors under this measure, and 
in which he could not becrushed by the wholesale merchant if 
this bill should become a law. 

Mr. OATES, Are they insolvent, too? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, the question of insolvency as defined 
by this bill is as uncertain as the nature of the man who inhabits 

e moon. 

Mr. OATES, Would not the gentleman be satisfied with the 
verdict of the jury as tothe solvency of the man? 

Mr. KILGORE. But there is no rule by which you can de- 
termine whether his property, at a fair valuation, is sufficient 
to pay his debts. 

r. OATES. Well, the jury in such a case would not be 
likely to decide that he is insolvent without proper inguiry. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, what isa ‘fair valuation”? You know 
where a question is left so indefinite as this bill leaves it that 
you can not expect any certainty in the results. 

1 ä SO e bangen ot proot oe Lede plaintiff. 
t can sal e jury that the is insolvent, the j 
would . — — their . in ee 2 

Mr. KILGORE. That may beso; and that is a very simple 
statement of a very grave and complicated matter. The debtor 
can be dragged into the Federal court at the suggestion of one 
of his creditors. If he has a dozen creditors or a hundred, under 
the 8 of this bill any one of them con ing 8500 
of indebtedness can carry him and his property and busi- 
ness into the United States. court and e question of his 
solvency,and this same creditor can put into that court and 

ing iry as to whether or not he has been guilty of any 

wrong or fraud in the conduct of his business or suffered any 
mgsfortune which his vigilant and exacting creditors could use 
thim. If he has less than twelve creditors, any one of 

em owning as much as $500 worth of claims against can 


put him into the bankrupt court and have him tried for an 
act of bankruptcy. If he has more than twelve creditors, any 
one of them can prefer the charge him that he is guilty 
of some act of bankruptcy and carry into court, but can not 
compel an adjudication unless other creditors join in the peti- 
tion. If he is acquitted of the charge, and it is found his peop: 
erty is sufficient to pay his debts, and he is discharged, 

nevertheless ruined; he is a ruined man, and you know it. 

You know how sensitive and delicate the credit of a merchant 
is. When he has been taken by one creditor or three creditors 
into the Federal court or into any other court to determine the 
question of his solvency, and whether he has perpetrated a fraud 
on his creditors or not or done anything declared to be an act of 
bankruptcy by this bill and he is subjected to the provisions of 
the bill and discharged with the verdict that he is not guilty, 
still his ruin has been accomplished. And any man, an enemy, 
who could uire ssion of 8500 of his indebtedness can at 
any time put the debtor in the Federal court and that means, as 
I have shown, his utter ruin. It is scarcely then a question of 
solvency, because ruin follows anyhow, the ruin of debtor, 
and he is absolutely without any remedy for the malicious wrong 
which he may suffer at the hands of his — 

Mr. CULBERSON. And, if my colleague permit me, there 
is no method prescribed in this bill by which you shall ascertain 
the fair market value of the property; whether it is to be acash 
sale, or whether it is to be a sale on credit, or whether it is to 
be sold at the tax valuation, or what not. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank my pain, for the suggestion; 
and the fact that no reasonable rule can rescribed under the 
definition given in the bill will constitute the greatest difficulty 
in such trials. There is no provision and there can be none by 
which to determine the matter, for if a man sets up that the 
property real and personal is worth $10,000, and they go to the 
tax roll and see that at a certain time it was rende for taxa- 
tion $7,000, a difficulty arises at once as to a “fair valuation.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. That is it exactly. 

Mr. KILGORE. And how are you to determine the question 
of value? It varies necessarily every day with the varying con- 
ditions of trade and finance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league may have time to conclude his argument. $ 

Tho CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] asks unanimous consent that his colleague may have time 
to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion mig there? 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly I will. 

Mr. BOATNER. Has the gentleman ever known a merchant 
to suspend his payments for t days while insolvent, and re- 
main under protest, and still live in business? 

Mr. KILGORE. “While insolvent“? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. - 

Mr. KILGORE. How are you first going to find out whether 
he is insolvent or not? 

Mr. BOATNER. Have you ever known a merchant to be un- 
der protest for thirty days without a liquidation of his busi- 
ness? 

Mr. KILGORE. Why, it is not an uncommon occurrence for 
a man to have drafts come through the bank and even be pro- 
tested, and have the bank to carry him a few days. 

Mr. BAILEY. Commercial paper need noteven be protested. 
If it simply remains thirty days unpaid after eae thatis a 
sufficient ground under this bill for putting him into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. KILGORE. It does not require that it shall go to pro- 
test. Formal protest is not needed to charge him with an act of 


3 
Mr. BOATNER. T agree with the gentleman in the idea that 
this ground of involuntary bankruptcy should be stricken out 
of the bill. At the same time, so far as my ee goes, 
whenever a merchant goes to protest and is unable to vide 
for his pa’ A baainoas te at aux eA uKtl ts to coonmatead, 
Mr. KI RE. It is not the rule to draw checks on the re- 
tail 5 in the country towns in the interior subject to 
rotest. 
K The difficulty with the country merchant is that he sells his 
goods on credit, and must do it. Now, the country merchant is 
the customer of the wholesale dealer, who wants to have him 
completely under hiscontrol. He wants to be able to blackmail 
him or effect his destruction whenever it suits his p He 
F into court, and he can do it under 
In Texas and in many of the States in the West and Southwest 
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the taking of a man into a Federal court is a very serious matter. 
We have an area of 275,000 pagono miles in Texas, which you all 
know is nearly“ as big as out of doors,” and we have eleven 
points at which the Federal courts are held, and there are thou- 
sandsof people in Texas wholive 250 or 300 miles from the nearest 
point where the Federal court is held. 

That condition is not peculiar to Texas. It is true of all the 
great States of the West having a large territory. Now ya 
can understand just how dangerous and 77 may be this 
measure, with the facilities which it will afford to any creditor 
to take an unfortunate debtor into court. It may be done, not 
on account of any fraud or wrong, but on account of some mis- 
fortune; or there may have been no misfortune at all. A man may 
be perfec My oot vent, but on certain allegations which the creditor 
may make in his petition, he can take the debtor into court and 
inquire into the question of his solvency, andif he is found un- 
der this lawto be solvent and is discharged, his usefulness and 
success as à merchant is at an end, and he has noremedy against 
his creditor who has wrought his ruin. There is no escape 
from these features of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a little about the details 
of this bill. There are some rather funny thingsinit. Ithasin 
it a dictionary full of definitions no man ever heard of before, 
and Congress is, mind you, called on to enact this dictionary and 
make it a part of the law of the land. 

Among other things it says: 

Words importing the masculine gender may be applied to and include cor- 
porations, partnerships, and women. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as little as you may think of it, by this leg- 
islation our women may be converted into corporations. The bill 
absolutely abolishes all distinctions between men and women, 
and all distinctions between women and corporations; and when 
aman has gone out and courted some good-looking girl, spent 
days, and weeks, and months, and all his spare shekels wheed- 
ling her into matrimony, and after he has at last succeeded, it 
turns out he has married a blasted and soulless corporation. 


What are we coming to? ughter. 
Thatis notall. Not nal. The ill goes on to say that 


(28). Words importing the plural number maꝝ be applied to and mean only 
a single person or thing; (29) words importing the singular number may be 
applied to and mean several persons or things. 

Now, after a man has succeeded in fooling soms good woman 
into matrimony, and then finds he has made no blunder, he 
would be liable to a prosecution for having a plurality of wives 
if this bill goes on the statute books in its present shape, for it 
says “‘ words importing the singular number may be applied to 
and mean several persons.” 

This bill, in providing a dictionary, proposes other innova- 
tions at the same time. Here is what it says: 

Words which are given a meaning or made to include other words herein, 
when used in one tense, shall have a corresponding meaning when used in 
any other tense. 

The pending measure not only enacts a dictionary, but it ac- 
tually repeals the grammar. I am rather glad that such is the 
case, for I have ever cherished a malicious repugnance to all 
grammars. [Laughter.] They have been a stumbling-block in 
my way all my life. Let them be abolished. [Laughter.] 

Now. when, as Mr. Dickens says, a man hasconjugated him- 
self into the imperative mood,” he will at the same time find 
that he is also in the indicative mood. Moods and tenses and 
eases no longer preserve their distinguishing characteristics. 
They are homologued, so to speak—made one and the same by 
this bill. It isan offense punishable by imprisonment two years 
for a bankrupt to conceal any property belonging to his estate 
so the declaration that he would conceal some of his property 
would, according to the grammar of this bill, be an admission 
that he had done so, and he would stand a fair chance to go to 
the penitentiary on his admissions, whether he was guilty or 
not. And when a candidate for some office has been skirmish- 
ing for months and finally achieves the nominative case, he is 
dumfounded when he learns that by an actof Congress he is 
placed in the vocative. 

While the authors of this bill were at work on the scheme to 
abolish the grammar, they might at the same time have done 
something for a weary world by repealing the spelling book. 

ughter.] In doing so they would in some degree have atoned 
or the mischief they do in other respects, and earned the grati- 
tude of the bulk of mankind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this measure should become the law it 
will open wide the door to all sorts of opportunities for the per- 
8 of fraud by adventurers in the mercantile profession. 

y such can command the money to begin business with fair 
stocks of goods purchased largely on credit, and with a fair 
standing they can enlarge their business till suddenly it col- 
lapses, and an investigation discloses a wide disparity between 


the liabilities and the assets,and thefurther factthat the debtor 
has in the meantime acquired and paid for a valuable home- 
stead and other exempt property pag heron by State laws and 
the measure under consideration. e debtor may acquire ex- 
empt property to any amount and up to the very day before the 

of a petition in bankruptcy, and he can defy his creditors 
and hold the property to the extent of the exemptions. 

This would be deliberately fraudulent, yet the law affords 
ample protection to transactions such as I have described. I 
have known just such cases in my own experience. The strong- 
est influence which now operates to deter men from engaging in 
such fraudulent transactions is found in the fact that his debts 
remain against him, and his creditors harass almost the life out 
of him for years to come. Pass this bill and you contribute 

reatly to the promotion of allsuch schemes and devices for de- 
rauding creditors. 

The homestead, which the laws of Texas exempt to every head 
of a family, may be worth $50,000 or more. 

Mr. CULBERSON Without limit, practically. 

Mr. KILGORE. Les, as my coll © suggests, without limit. 
The law provides that a man is entitled to a lot or lots in a cit; 
or town which shall not be worth at the time they are selecte 
for a homestead more than $5,000; but he can put a dwelling and 
a business house on them worth $100,000 or worth any amount. 
A homestead in the country consists of 200 acres of land with all 
the mills, gins, factories, and everything plea ai: to such a 
property. All that is exempt from forced sale in Texas, and 
when people deal with our people they deal with them with 
full knowledge of these large exemptions, which are perhaps the 
largest that are made by any State inthe Union. The passage 
of this bill, instead of imposing restraint on fraudulent transac- 
tions, will tend to encourage all sortsof profligacy and fraud and 
peculation. 

The bill provides that if a person within six months prior to 
the filing of a petition against him concealed himself with the 
intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his cred- 
itors” he is guilty of an act of bankruptcy. It then defines the 
word ‘‘conceal” and says that it shall include “secrete,” fal- 
sify,” “mutilate,” ‘‘ remove,” “ suppress.” Let us see how this 
reads when analyzed. If any person shall secrete himself, fal- 
sify himself, mutilate himself, remove himself, or suppress him- 
self, he shall be deemed guilty of an act of bankruptcy! It is to 
be assumed that the intention of the act is to make an act of 
bankruptcy for a debtor to conceal himself during the entire six 
months prior to filing a petitionagainsthim. But the language 
of the bill would indicate that he would be guilty of an act of 
bankruptcy if he concealed himself at any time within six montns 
prior to the filing of a petition against him. Noman can tell 
what this most remarkable measure does mean. 

Another act of bankruptcy is where a person“ makes a trans- 
fer of his property with intent to defeat hiscreditors.” Now, I 
would like to ask how it is possible to establish the intent ex- 
cept by the proof of the transfer, and if the intent is proven by . 
the transfer you tie the hands of business men effectually. 
‘* Transfer ” is defined to mean “sale” and every other method 
of parting with 3 or its possession. How is a man 0 
know when to sell or buy under this law, if it should pass. 

Mr. BOATNER, Let me ask the gentleman isnot fraudulent 
transfer a ground for an attachment in his State? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. In sustaining an attachment is it sufficient 
to prove that the property has been transferred without proving 
the intent? 

Mr. KILGORE. You can not traverse the affidavit for an at- 
tachment in Texas. 

Mr. BOATNER. You can not? 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then I understand the gentleman to say 
that if a creditor takes out an attachment upon the ground of 
fraudulent transfer of property and swears to the fraudulent in- 
tent, that is conclusive? 

Mr. KILGORE. You can not traverse the affidavit but in a 
trial on a plea in reconvention for damages for the wrongful or 
malicious suing out of an attachment you can controvert the 
allegations in the affidavit. This can be done in the original 


suit. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then I understand very well why the gen- 
tleman is not in favor of this bill, because if it be true that in 
Texas an affidavit for an attachment can not be controverted, 
the creditor certainly does not need any additional legal facili- 
ties. j ¥ 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not say the affidavit can not be contro- 
verted. The allegations in the affidavitcan be put in issue in a 
plea in reconvention for damages, and the defendant can, in that 
case, controvert the affidavit and show that the ground for ate 
tachment did not exist. 3 
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Mr. BOATNER. I understand now then, that the affidavit 
can be controverted? 

Mr. KILGORE. Notas an original proceeding to dissolve the 
attachment. It can be done only in a trial on a plea in recon- 


vention. 

Mr. BOATNER. But I understand that the debtor may deny 
the allegations and may pray for damages in reconvention? 

Mr. KILGORE. He may set up that plea, but he must plead 
his case with the same certainty that is required of a plaintiff. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then in that suit for damages the verity of 
the affidavit in support of the attachment is at issue? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir; if the pleadings of the defendant 
are so framed as to put them in issue. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, in that issue, where the defendant 
swears that he did not do what the affidavit charges him with 
doing, that is, that he did not make the transfer with fraudulent 
intent, is not the onus of proof upon the plaintiff to show the in- 
tent with which the act was done, and must not the intent be 
ascertained by all the surrounding facts, and the evidence in the 
case? 


Mr. KILGORE. I think that is about the practice in Texas, 
except the burden is on the defendant to make out by competent 
evidence the case he has alleged. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, I will ask the gentleman from Louisiana itr. 
BOATNER] a question. Do not you consider that there is a very 
great difference between an attachment proceeding where the 
plaintiff has to give a bond for damages and this method of 
‘‘yanking” the debtor Hp in this bankruptcy proceeding, and 
making the very same allegations against him without giving 


sny poua? 
“I thank thee, Roderick, for the word!” 


r. KILGORE. 
aughter.] 
Mr. BOATNER. There is a difference between the two pro- 
ceedings, the difference being in favor of the W pro- 
ceeding. In the attachment case the creditor may obtain his 
writ at any time by mating affidavit and giving bond; and that 
proceeding is ex parte. The sheriff immediately executes the 
writ by taking possession of the pro rty. On the other hand, 
in the proceeding proposed by this bill the creditor can only file 
an ordinary suit in conjunction with certain other creditors; 
pending the proceeding the defendant is not deprived of the use 
or possession of his property; he is not interfered with in its use 
or occupancy; and the issue as to whether he has done the acts 
charged against him is one which must be tried by a jury. No 
hurt can come to the party. If proceedings are instituted malic- 
iously, without proper cause, the person instituting such pro- 
ceedings is liable under the elementary rules of law to damages 
for having done so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do younotthink that this proceed- 
ing in bankruptey which allows a man to come into court and 
make affidavit, withoutany bond back of him, that a debtor has 
conveyed away his property fraudulently or is golog io do sọ, is 
liable ultimately to do him just as much ee 5 a commer- 
cial sense, and so far as his financial standingis concerned, as 
an attachment proceeding against him? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not—not by any means. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am very glad that this interruption has 
taken place, especially as it does not come out of my time. Now, 
as I have said heretofore, the bill declaresit an act of bankruptcy 
if the debtor *‘ made a transfer of any of his property with intent 
o defeat his creditors.” Isay the intention must be proven by 

S act. 

I suppose the man would have the right to controvert the 
charge upon the trial; yet a man in perfect innocence and ina 
perfectly proper and legitimate transaction may have sold prop- 
erty in the ordinary course of business, may have conveyed 
property to some creditor in perfect good faith, yet this trans- 
action furnishes the foundation for some oversuspicious creditor 
to assail his standing and character as a business man in the 
United States court, which may be held 100 miles from hisdom- 
icile; and then, after a trial by the court or jury, at a heavy ex- 
pense, e and witness’ fees and traveling ex- 

nses, he may be acquitted; but who can repair the damage he 

as suffered? 

Mr. RAY. And there is no provision by which he can have 


the costs awarded him against parties making such a charge. 
Mr. KILGORE. So I understand. There is nothing in this 
bill charging persons who institute such a proceeding with the 


costs if the proceeding fails. 

Another actof bankruptcy is when the debtor has made an 
assignment fox the benefit of his creditors.” I suppose it means 
an assignment under the State law. When aman makes an as- 
signmentfor the benefit of all his creditors, why should that be 
regarded as an act of bankruptcy if all the creditors live in the 
State in which he himself resides? Why not leave this matter 


XXV—178 


to be handled by the State courts under the State law which pro- 
vides for assignments and for the distribution of property under 
such assignments? 1 

When a man has made an honest assignment for the benefit of 
his creditors, all living, we assume, in his neighborhood, none 
living outside his State, none of them affected by any interstate 
quent on of commerce or trade—why not leave the matter to the 

tate courts where the assignment can be assailed if fraudulent? 
Why should Federal authority undertake to assume control of a 
matter of that kind? By an express provision of the Constitu- 


‘tion the judicial power of the Federal Government extends to 


controversies between citizens of different States; and while Con- 
pe has authority under the Constitution to enact a uniform 

ankrupt law for the entire Republic, still it seems to me it 
would be bad policy in the exercise of this authority to pass a 
law which would annul the assignment laws of all the States 
which affect parties, debtor and creditors, residing in the same 
State. Another ground of bankruptcy is where a creditor has— 

Made, while insolvent, a contract personally or by agents for the purchase 
or sale of a commodity with intent not to receive or deliver the same, but 
merely to receive or pay a difference between the contract and the market 
price thereof at a time subsequent to the making of such contract. 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States, in a very re- 
cent opinion, have declared that just such contracts are valid 
and binding on the parties, I do not care what the intention of 
the contracting parties may have been when they entered into 
the contract. If one contracted to buy and the other to sell, and 
the contract is in terms, that can be enforced, though it may 
have been their intention that no property should pass between 
them, and they may publish their purpose on the house tops, 
the contract is valid and can be enforced; and 510 this bill says 
if a country merchant or small dealer enters into a valid con- 
tract and buys property with the intention of not deliveriag 
the property, or with the purpose of paying or receiving the 
difference between the price when the contract was made and 
at the date fixed for the delivery of the property, he shall be 
subject to be put in bankruptcy. 

This is one of the many unique features of this bill. Itis a 
partof the same general scheme that runs all through it to build 
up through the United States courts a broad system of paternal- 
ism which is avowedly hostile to that freedom and independence 
which should belong to every self-respecting citizen in the man- 
agement of his own affairs. It provides for a guardianship over 
the retail dealers and other people who buy and sell produce. 
Why, the merchants in my part of the country buy cotton from 
their customers. They contract.with the spinner and buyer to 
deliver to him 1,000 bales of cotton, for instance, at some 
date in the future. He may not own a single bale of cotton at 
the time he makes the contract. He may not have intended 
from the first to make the delivery, or if he intended to do so he 
may have changed his mind and determined not to deliver the 
property, or he may not have been able to control the property 
to enable him to comply with his contract. But on his failure to 
perform he is liable to the other party for such damages as he 
way have sustained by the default. They say this is gambling 
and that it ought to be abolished. But nearly all speculative 
trading, all speculation, is more or less gambling in that sense 
of the word. If it is gambling Congress can not deal with it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. At all events it ought not to be abolished 
in a bankrupt law. 

Mr. KILGORE. No; as the gentleman from Mississippi says, 
it ought not to be abolished in a bankrupt law. 

If they had gone on and provided that a man should be ad- 
judged a bankrupt, if he being insolvent owned horses and car- 
riages, there would have been just as much reason in it; or if 
they had made it an act of bankruptcy for an insolvent to buy more 
than one silk dress for his wife in a year, or made it an act of 
bankruptcy for a man who is insolvent to kiss his wife more than 
once or twice a month [laughter], or get drunk, or bet on ahorse 
race, then there would have been a beautiful harmony in the 
measure. But here is a bill properly named a bankrupt bill, for 
it will bankrupt the agricultural masses if it is ever passed, 
framed by the great wholesale dealers of this country, with their 
lawyers shrewd and adroitand able at their elbows; and yet they 
put that sort of foolishness in a measure and ask Congress to 

ss It. 
aires Mr. Chairman, when we pass a measure of this kind 
we bring dire confusion on the business and business relations 
of every person who engages in traffie of any kind. It will unsettle 
all internal business and trade and fill the land with wrong and 
fraud. It will come to pass that no man will trust his neighbor. 
If he buys property and invests in it all the savings of years of 
toil, there is no certainty that he can hold it. His vender may 
bankrupt within the next six months and his pre rty must go 
into the hands of a truste rto be litigated in o United States 
court. The purchaser may have bought in perfect good faith 
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while his vender may have sold with the intent to defeat his 


creditors. The vender may be insolvent in fact, but the world 
can not know it in many cases until the question has been adjudi- 


cated in a bankrup e stil, if he is guilty of any act 
of bankruptcy pamed in the pending billall his trades and trans- 
actions with his neighbors and the eer a large which have 
taken place within six months next pr 


g the filing of a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy are out of joint and liable to be annulled, 

Your dishonest neighbor, if you happen to have one, may in- 
volve you in a trade, a horse trade or a cotton trade; you may 
buy 500 head of cattle or 500 acres of land from him, and within 
six months he voluntarily seeks the protection of the bankrupt 
court. Then your property is in litigation, with a clouded title. 
Or your vender may be periectly honest and upright, witha well- 
established character for fair aelig, yet any. one of his credit- 
ors, as we have seen, may force him bankruptey within six 
months of your transactions with him, and you must go inte an 
expensive and inconvenient court to defend the title to your 

roperty, honestly acquired, but now clouded and endangered 
1 5 e acts of strangers. 

When you consider that nearly every man in every community 
mingles more or less in the innumerable transactions which at- 
tend the trade and traffic of the plo yoa may have someslight 
conception of the confusion, ounded a thousand times over, 
which would exist under the proposed bankrupt act. The Re- 
publican measure which the Fifty-first Congresscontained 
a provision authorizing the litigating of the title to property in 
the State courts in a contest between the vendee of the bankrupt 
and the trustee in bankruptcy. In that regard it was prefera- 
ble to the bill under consideration. If this bill ever becomes 
the law of the land it will destroy confidence between man and 
man, it will unsettle traffic and paralyze business in all interior 
8 and fill the courts with endless and unseemly liti- 

on. 
e CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man I would like to ask him one question just there. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What proportion of the business 
men of all the southwest country in your judgment-could be 
e Iate involuntary bankruptcy under credit pro- 

on? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir, I suppose all of them 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly, nine-tenths of them. 

Mr. KILGORE. Fully nine-tenths of them. There is nota 
day in the experience of most of the small dealers in this coun- 
try when they can not be forced into bankruptcy under this bill, 
and all their transactions with their neighbors vacated which 
may have taken place within the preceding six months. Can 
you afford to enact such lation? And it may apply to other 
men besides merchants. It reaches all who traffic. 

Mr. RAY. I want to call the attention of the gentlemanfrom 
Texas and the committee to the fact that the bill as it now stands 
says that it shall be an act of bankruptcy for a debtor to trans- 
fer any of his property for the purpose of giving a preference. 
And the bill further gives such exemption, so that under the bill 
as it now stands, if a debtor should transfer any of his property for 

the purpose of satisfying a debt which is preferred under the 
law of the State where he resides, he would be guilty of an act 
of bankruptcy, for which he would be thrown into bankruptcy 
at any time six months thereafter. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that to be the rule, and that, I 
say, is the theory upon which the business of the country would 
be unsettled. No man would be willing to trust his neighbor. 
No man would be willing to sell and take notes, for he 
would not know when he would be forced into the Federal court 
to litigate the question of his title, or the question of the col- 
lection of his debts. 

Mr. RAY. At least the point I wish to make is this, that 
under this bill, if enacted, a man should be permitted at any 
time to pay the debts that are preferred by the laws of the State 
in which he lives. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now they undertake to catch votes by saying 
that all persons who owe debts, except corporations, may volun- 
tarily take the benefit of this act, and everybody else except 
national banks and wage-earners—that would include lawyers— 
and people whose chief business is that of farming can be forced 
into 2 This bill does not provide for a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. -Why not apply it to all alike? They could 
not afford to do it. 

They say in the majority report, made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Oarreal, that the farmers do not ask for a coercive 


prorina in this bill for themselves. Well, who bas ever heard 

hat the merchantin the towns and villages, retail dealer, wanted 

it? Who has ever heard that anybody else wanted it except the 

= wholesale dealers, the merchant princes of the big cities? 
weeare proceeding on that theory, 8 


sir, we must strike 


out all of it that relates to any one except the wholesale dealers. 
They alone have asked for this measure. 

The p of this law is to blackmail, to break down and 
ruin the debtor who does not do exactly as the creditor wants 
him to do, and all its harsh provisions will be interpreted most 
strong] t him by his big creditors; and after they have 
seip him of all his property and wasted it in expensive liti- 
gation in the United States court, then they will begin to con- 
sider the propriety of putting him in the penitentiary a couple 
of years for RE A has done or omitted in the course of 
the proceedings. 

The pending bill makes radical changes in the rules of the 

criminal law as they have been understood and enforced in com- 
mon-law countries. In our country an evil or criminal intent is 
an essential element in all felonious crimes. This intent must 
not only exist, but it must be all and provan like any other 
material fact. The bankrupt can be punished by two years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary if he does or omits to do any one of 
the half dozen things mentioned in the following extract from 
the pending bill: 
(6) mado a substantially false valuation, as a bankrupt, of any of the prop- 
erty of his estate in his schedule of — rty, or omitted therefrom any of 
the property of his estate, or from the list of his creditors any person to 
whom he is indebted in a substantial amount, or included therein any per- 
son to whom he isnot indebted, or included therein a creditor for an amount 
substantially more than the true indebtedness; (7) obtained on credit any 
property with intentto use the same to prefer a creditor orincrease his prop- 
erty in contemplation of bankruptcy. 

Now, if this measure should go on the statute books a debtor 
who has been unfortunate enough to have to make a pilgrimage 
through the rough and devious ways of a bankrupt court can 
prosecuted and convicted and sent to prison for a term of two 
years, and yet the indictment need not charge him with the 
commission of any crime or the intention tocommitacrime. If 
he should make a mistake in the valuation of his property, or if 
by mistake he should omit any of his property from his schedule 
or the name of any creditor to whom he may be indebted in a 
substantial amount, or include therein a tor for an amount 
substantially more than the true indebtedness he can be con- 
victed of a felony. This, Mr. Chairman, is the complete and 
perfect measure which is so zealously commended to the House 
and the country by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], 
who argues that it ought to pass without any material changein 
its provisions. ° 

Now, there is one other p ition in this bill which I desire 
to call to the attention of this House. Iam not going to consume 
much more time. Itis upon the subject of liens. They say here: 

A lien created by or obtained in or pursuance to any suit or p 
law or in equity including an attachment upon eeun pecon oraj 
Tee ene fili 0 „„ by or 8 ‘shall 
be dissolved by the udication of such person to be a bankrupt. 


2 kd * * * * * 

lf any such lien shall have been realized u the amount shall be paid to 
the trustee by the officer or beneficiary, less amount of the taxable costs 
which may have been incurred in good faith, 

Now, sir, if a man has a transaction with a debtor who within 
four months goes into bankruptcy and buys a piece of property 
from him, and pays for it or advances money and takes a lien 
upon it,and the debt is t paie by the transfer of the property, 
the entire transaction could be declared void and the party oa 
lose his property or have to pay for it again. 

Now, after all this trouble is over; after the debtor has gotten 
through a court in bankruptey; after he is broken up and his 
property wasted and all his transactions had within the six 
months next preceding the filing of the petition have been 
avoided, and after he has missed the penitentiary by the skin of 
his teeth and has commenced business again, this bill provides 
that at any time within two years after he has been discharged 
and started in business again, he can be put back into bankruptcy 
on the application of a single individual, a stranger to the pro- 
i Fa and without any interest in the estate of the debtor. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. You stated just now that there was a pro- 
vision in this bill that repealed the criminal laws of the coun 
and authorized the conviction and sentence of a man to the peni- 
tentiary for having made a mistake—— 

Mr. KILGORE. If I have made any erroneous statement I 
would be very glad to be corrected. I stated just now that in 
prosecutions provided for by this bill the rule of the criminal 
law had been changed as to the essential elements of crime. 

Mr. BOATNER. As tp his assets, his estate, or the price of 
the property. Will the gentleman be kind enough to point out 
the section to which he refers? 

Mr. KILGORE, It is that portion of the bill which I read 
and commented on just a while ago. 
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a BOATNER. I do not find anything of that kind in the 


Mr. OATES. The gentleman has said that some creditor 
an affidavit that the discharge was fraudulently obtained. 
It the allegation of that affidavit should not be proved the dis- 
charge would not be set aside; and if the discharge were fraudu- 
lently obtained, ought it not to be set aside? 
Mr. KILGORE. If I do not misunderstand the remark of the 


gentleman from Alabama, I certain! 
Saying, this bill provides that any e within two years after a 
bankrupt has been discharged he may be thrown in the bank- 
rupt courts again on the application of a stranger to the ca a 

charging that the discharge was obtained by fraud 


sag oa eh 

r. BOATNER. What will the gentleman do with the rule 
of law that requires that any suitor in a given case must allege 
an interest in order to have a standing in court? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the general rule, but the framers of 
this measure do not seem to have had much regard for general 
rules and general principles. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman understand that this 
bill proposes to repeal all laws and all rules except those incor- 
porated in it? 

Mr. 5 No, sir; Iam just stating what it does pro- 

ose to do. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It is a new code. 

Mr. KILGORE, It does prescribe a new code. I will just 
read whut it says on the subject: 

$ 14. Dischar —The court may, upon ti 
ca eutiaen W eee ty of undue —— e 
time within two years after a discharge l have been granted, revoke it 
upon a trial ‘ff it shall be made to appear that fraud was practieed or that 
De that the knowledge herent tae come to-the, petitioners 
Since the granting of the discharge. 

Mr. BOATNER. It must Sop in interest. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true; I accept the correction. 

Now, sir, a man can make the application if he was a party to 
the original proceedings—a party in interest—any time within 
two years after the debtor’s disc e, send him back into court 
on an application alleging that he obtained his discharge by his 
“own fraud or perj j i 


or the ury of some one in his 
Thus, after a debtor has been discha rgedl and commenced business 


with him. As I was 


agu in, incurred debts, entered into contracts, boughtandsold prop- 


erty, and prospered, perhaps, for twenty-three monthsand twenty- 
mine days, he can, on the application ol a creditor, be carried into 
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court, be put in the hands of a trustee pending the trial. If it 
Should happen that the charges were not proven and he were 
again set free, in nine cases out of ten his business would be 
ruined and his credit gone. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
the laws of Texas, any judgment of any court ma not be annulled 
within the period fixed by the State law upon si grounds, 
upon allegations that it was obtained ‘by fraud and perjury? 

Mr. ORE. I suppose a bill of review would lie in a trial 
court, or a writ of error to an appellate court, any time within 
two years. That, I believe, is the rule in Texas. 

Mr. BOATNER. If a discharge in bankruptcy has been ob- 
tained by fraud or perjury and the facts can be established, can 
bor A eman.conceive of any reason why it should not be set 

CH 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir; Lagree withyou that a discharge ob- 
tained by the fraud of the bankrupt ought to be revoked. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then why does the gentleman attack that 
provision of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. T attack it on this ground, that under this 
bill a discharged bankrupt can be ruined by this proceeding 
whether he be guilty of the charge or not. 

Mr. BOA Does the gentleman consider that a mere 
suit making these allegations would break a man up unless the 
allegations were substantially true? Does he find any provision 
in this bill which authorizes the court to take away the man’s 
1 8 or to interfere with it in any way pending that suit? 
-How can the pendency of a suit of that kind injure the man? 

Mr. KILGORE. ell, sir, you.charge a man with fraud and 
he lives 200 miles away from the Federal court, and if any of the 
witnesses who have testified in his behalf in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings which took place nearly two years before are found to 
have sworn falsely, then his whole estate goes back into bank- 
ruptey. You charge him with the wrongful acts of his witnesses 
over whom he may have had no control. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is not every suitor responsible for the testi- 
«mony of the witnesses that he puts upon the stand and upon 
‘whose s he relies for a judgment? 

Mr. KILGORE, I do not fully assent to that proposition. 


ol the gentlemen from Texas, or 


Will ask the gentleman whether, under 


The debtor might go to the penitentiary because somebody in 
his behalf swore z 

Mr. BOATNER. Can the bankrupt be put into the penitenti- 
ary unger that provision of this bill? 

r. KILGO He certainly can, as we have seen, without 
being guilty of any crime,and can dragged back into the 
United States court, and his property can be turned over to an 
assignee in bankruptcy, on the application of some partyin in- 
terest stating that some witness swore falsely in his behalf. 

Mr. BOATNER. But you do not confound that with putting 
him into the tentiary, do you? 

Mr. KILGORE, It puts him on trial for fraud or perjury, and 
aif found guilty in that proceeding, in which the rules of evi- 
dence are liberally construed against him, he would cer be 
liable to a criminal prosecution under the provisions of this bill. 
Itcanimpound his property pending the proceedings if the court 
thinks it necessary for its protection. E 

Mr. BOATNER. Idefy the gentleman to show a section of 
this bill that will interfere either with the bankrupt or with his 
goods until after the court has decreed that the arge was 
obtained by fraud or perjury. $ 

Mr. BAILEY. You can allege that he is about to dispose of 


the goods, and 2 the disposition of that question 


Mr. BOATN That.is not what we are ing about now. 

We are talking about the 1 Ichallenge either one 

ol the gentlemen from Texas 
to show a section of this bill which authorizes the discharged 
bankrupt to be interfered with either in his person or his prop- 
erty pending a suit to set aside his discharge. 

Mr. RAY. I wish to ask the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] a question at this point because he has made a state- 
ment Ido not agree with. there any State in the Union 
where a judgment .of a competent court may be or set 
aside because some witness upon the trial has committed per- 
jury? 

Mr. BXATNER. I think that certainly it can be in every 
State in the Union, if the testimony of the perjured witness was 
pertinent and material to the issue before the court. If itwas 
the testimony upon which the judgment was rendered I appre- 
hend that, under the general rule of law in all the States the 
Car darcy would be set aside. 

r.RAY. Oh,no. Itisexpressly decided differently in New 
York and in very many of the States in this Union. Ihad.occa- 
sion once to brief that question thoroughly, and I know that in 


a majority of the States of the Union it has been expressty held 
the United States court to try the question of fraud.or perjury. | th 
i in the mean time may, by order of the 


© other way. 

Mr. BOATNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. The statement which I make, and which I believe will be 
supported by the authorities, is that wherever a judgment is ob. 
tained by fraud or perjury, that judgment will be set aside. Of 
course if the testimony was immaterial to the issues in the case, 

the judgment will not be disturbed; that is, if there is other 
testimony to sustain it. But if the perjured testimony was 80 
material that the judgment would have been otherwise but for 
its introduction, I think thé gentleman will admit that the judg- 
ment will be set-aside. 

Mr. RAY. I never heard of such a thing. The gentleman 
will see that it would be always possible upon that theory toopen 
and retry any cause on the Nieser that some ‘witness onsome 
previous trial hadcommitted perjury, sothatnolitigation would 
ever be:settled. I do not think the gentleman can sustain his 
position by the law of any State in the Union. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not remember, Mr. Chairman, what the 
rule is in Texas on the particular question raised by the gentle- 
man from New York; but the reason of the rule as he gives it 
would, it seems to me, settle the question in the manner che has 
suggested. It is the purpose of the law and the purpose of the 
courts that litigation should conclude, and speedily, too. 

Mr. BLAIR. Upon that point the gentleman from Texas will 
allow me to say I remember u case some years ago in my State, 
a divorce case, in which I was attorney. Lendeavored to have 
the decres of divorce set aside upon the ground that the party 
had evidently obtained his decree by perjury—by his own per- 
jury- not the mere perjury of a witness; but I lost the case. 

Mr. KILGORE. Did that case go to the supreme court? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes. It was decided in the supreme court of 
my own State. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps the trouble was you did not prove the 
perjury. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 


from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] for this illustration. 


Mr. BLAIR. The general rule, 1 understand to be, is as 
claimed by the gentleman from New York: but in that .case 
where I undertook to have the decree set aside on the ground.of 
the false swearing of the party himself in whose favor the de- 
cree had been made, the proceeding failed. 
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Mr.STOCKDALE. With the permission of the gentleman 
from Texas I would like to have another point cl up. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; I am in the business of clearing 
up poe just now. [Laughter.] 

r. STOCKDALE. Suppose a case such as that suggested by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, where a 3 is set aside 
because of the false swearing of a witness. Did you ever know 
any case of that sort in which the judgment creditor was put in 
the penitentiary because the witness swore falsely? 

Mr. KILGORE. It would not be much more unreasonable to 
retry a man for a crime because he had been acquitted by the 
perjury of some of his witnesses. 

Mr. OATES. That does not answer the question propounded 
0 hie gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SrocK DALE}, which was 
whether the gentleman from Texas had ever known of a man be- 
ing put in the penitentiary for the act of another man, with 
which he was not connected? 

Mr. KILGORE. I never have. 

Mr. OATES. And I donot think anybody else has ever known 
such a case. - 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That was not exactly the question I put. 

Mr. OATES. And I do not think anybody else ever heard of 
such a case. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But that is substantially what this bill 
pro in reference to a bankrupt. 

r. KILGORE. This bill proposes to convict a man of bank- 
ruptey because some witness perjured himself in his behalf in 
the original proceeding. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, no. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is exactly what the bill provides. 

Mr. OATES. Oh, no. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the gentleman from Alabama had paid at- 
tention to the reading of the fourteenth section of the bill in 
the course of my remarks he would not make such a positive de- 


nial. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will it disturb my colleague [Mr. KILGORE] 
if I make asingle remark? 

Mr. KILGORE. It will not. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] and his suggestion, that under this 
proceeding to review and revoke a discharge in bankruptcy, the 
property of the 3 ding the revocation of the dis- 
charge, could be as muc en possession of as it could under 
the original proceeding. And I venture to say that if this bill 
should N a law, and if after the discharge of a bankrupt an 
effort should be made to revoke his discharge, the court would 
hold that under this provision, on a motion to revoke the dis- 
charge and set aside the judgment, the property of the defend- 
ant can be et <P to precisely the same process as in the 
original pr ing. 

r. OATES, the discharge had been obtained on the testi- 
mony of a witness who committed perjury in giving that testi- 
mony. 

Me. BAILEY. You concede that? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, sir. z 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from Louisiana denied that. 

Mr. OATES. But do you say that any man ought to have a 
disc e by reason of perjury committed by another? 

Mr. BOATNER. It seems tome gentlemen do not understand 
the position of this question. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES] for ing with me, use whether he is right or 
wrong the only question between the gentleman from Louisiana 
and myself was whether my correction or interpolation in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas was right. 

Mr.BOATNER. The gentleman from Texasis talking against 
time, and I will ask him to yield to me a moment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I do not want to weary the House, 
but I will yield. e 

Mr. BOATNER. Section 14 of this act provides how dis- 
charges may be revoked at any time within two years, when 
committed by the bankrupt or any person fi his behalf in its procurement, 
and that the knowledge thereof has come to the petitioners since the grant- 
ing of the discharge. 4 

Now, I challenge the production of any provision of this law 
which either expressly or inferentially authorizes the issuance 
of any process pending the motion to revoke the discharge, 
which would interfere with, or deprive the discharged bank- 


rupt of the sion and use of his property. If there is such 
a provision I should be very much obliged to the gentleman to 
point it out. 


Mr. BAILEY. But the author of the bill concedes that there 


Mr. OATES. Oh, no; that was not the proposition I as- 
sented to. 


Mr. KILGORE. I will just furnish the information. Now, 
section 17 provides that the court may appoint receivers or mar- 
shals upon applications of parties in interest, to take charge of 


the 2 of bankrupts after the filing of the petition and 
until it is dismissed or the trustee is qualities: esides, Mr. 
Chairman, if there were no such provision in the bill the court 
in the plenitude of its equity powers would have general authority 
to impound the property of a bankrupt pending the proceeding 
on the motion to revoke its discharge, if its safety demanded it. 

Mr. BOATNER. But this is not the beginning of the bank- 


ruptey. 5 

Me. KILGORE. Oh, yes; it is the beginning of another chap- 
ter in the same proceeding. It is a proceeding to put him and 
his estate right back into court. 

Mr. OATES. This is after the discharge has been granted 
and on the ground that the property had not been surrendered 
or aink there had been fraud or perjury committed in connection 
wi t. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, here is another clause to which I wish 
to call your attention, on page 60: 


Whenever a composition shall be set aside or a discharge revoked, the 
trustee shall, upon his appointment and qualification, be vested as herein 
provided with the title to all of the property of the bankrupt, as of the date 
of the fi of the en for the setting aside of the composition or the 
revoking of the discharge. 


Mr. BOATNER. What section are you reading? 

Mr. KILGORE. Clause c on page 60. Now here is a propo- 
sition to put the man back into bankruptcy, and put all the prop- 
erty into the hands of the assignee, and the moment it is filed 
in the court, the court has authority under its general equity 

wers, without reference to this act, although it provides that 

t shall be done, to appoint a receiver and p him in posses- 
sion of the TOPOR 

Mr. OA . That refers to the property remaining after the 
administration of the assets. 

Mr. KILGORE. It refers to the property acquired after his 
discharge as well. It says so. 

Mr. BAILEY. His subsequent earnings. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, his property acquired inside of the 
twenty-four months. He is sup d to have no property but 
the earnings from his business after his first discharge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have consumed more than my share of 
the time of this House in a desultory discussion of the provi- 
sions of the pending uiis and, having been treated with great 
kindness and much indulgence to-day, I will no longer make an 
assault on the patience of the members present. I have felt it 
to be my duty to the class of people I represent to condemn this 
bill in strong and explicit terms. The class I represent consti- 
tute more three-fourths of the population of this Republic. 
Their interests are identical, their wants and necessities are the 
same; they are the strength and support of this Government in 
war and in . If the pending measure should mature into 
a statute it would be immeasurably hurtful to them, and in their 
name I enter my earnest protest against the passage of this most 
pernicious, harmful, and outrageous measure. [Applause.! 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 139) 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARNES, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Hicks, for ten days, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. OATES (at 4o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, October 
26, 1893, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. SOMERS, from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, reported the bill H. R. 683) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Martha A. Dealy, deceased (Report No. 143); 
which was ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Public 
Lands was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4195) for the relief of C. J. Baronett, of Gardiner, Mont., and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Claims, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
1 were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 4245) to amend an act per- 
taining to the United States courts in the State of Mississippi— 
to the Committee on the Jud ter & 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 4246) to enable each State 
and Territory, according to population, to select its quota of the 
em oyes required in the deparmental classified service of the 
Un States at the seat of government—to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 4247) to amend an act entitled 
An act to incorporate the Washington and Arlington Railway 
Company of the District of Columbia”—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 4248) toamend section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to contracts for supplies in the 
Departmentsat Washington—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 4249) for the relief of super- 
visors of the Tenth Census—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4250) to be entitled an act 
to provide for the retirement of national-bank bills and the sub- 
stitution of United States notes in lieu thereof—to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 4251) to prevent annulling or 
suspension of pensions except for fraud or perjury—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 4261) to amend an 
act to punish false swearing before trial boards of the Metro- 
politan police force and fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 4262) relative to recognizances, 
stipulations, bonds, and undertakings, and to allow certain cor- 
porations to be accepted as surety thereon - to the Committee on 
the J reseed 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4263) to authorize the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court to appoint a librarian for the law library, and for 
other pu —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 4264) to provide for the free de- 
livery and collection of mails in rural or farming communities— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A resolution requesting the Committee 
on Ways and Means to report a tariff bill upon a basis therein 
named—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A resolution Ws Tos the naming of a day 
for the consideration of the bill (H. 119) to protect public 
forest reservations—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A resolution to authorize the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to sit during vacation—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XAU; privats bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER (by roguet] A bill (H. R. 4252) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Henry W. Archer, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 4253) to pension Edwin 
Morgan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HICKS: A bill (H. R. 4254) for the relief of John W. 
Gummo—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCALL: A bill (H. R.4255) to amend the military 
penne of John H. Lamson—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4256) for the relief of Albert J. Pratt, ad- 
ministrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: A bill (H. R. 4257) for the relief of Sarah 
J. Ireland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4258) to restore Lieut. 
Samuel Howard to his proper rank—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary affairs. 

y Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 4259) for the re- 
lief of Samuel Swope—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Henry W. Archer, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 4265) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eliza E. Hebert—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 4266) for the relief of 
Cassius G. Foster—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 4267) for the relief of David 
C. Allen—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 

rs were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: ° 

By Mr. CANNON of California: Petition of the peapie of Los 
Angeles, Cal., protesting against the extension of time for the 
registration of Chinese under the Geary law—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COGS WELL: Resolution of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts concerning the extermination of the Gypsy moth—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Petition of 69 citizens of Wasco 
County, Oregon, asking for the passage of an act to forfeit cer- 
tain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAINES: Petition of the workmen of the Harder 
Knitting Company of the city of Hudson, N. Y., protesting 
against any changes in the present tariff Jaw—to the Gommittes 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of citizens of Roaring pice, 
Blair County, Pa., praying for the appointment of a co 
sion to investigate the evils of immigration—to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolutions of the Fruitvale Sanit 
Districts, Nos. 1 and 2, favoring immediate completion of Ti 
3 in Oakland Harbor, Cal. to the Committse on Rivers and 

rbors. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of workingmen and mechanics, 
residents of Philadelphia, asking Congress to refrain from mod- 
ification of the tariff laws - to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


. SENATE. 
THURSDAY, October 26, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.] 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the re- 


cess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session, 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being 
House bill No. 1, which will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act 
5 7 July 14, 1890, entitled: An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other 8 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
present several petitions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received, if 
there be no objection. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of Mount Olive Alli- 
ance, No. 546, of Jackson County, W. Va., praying for the free 
coinage of silver and the increase of the circulating medium to 
$50 per capita, by increasing the issue of United States notes; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Common Council of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., praying for the re of the so-called Sherman 
silver law, the re tocarry with ita provision for the free coin- 
age of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union, No. 125, of Summers County, W. Va., praying for 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, conditional upon 
the free coinage of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a memorial of the real-estate 
board of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade of De- 
troit, Mich., representing all branches of trade ard manufacture 
without regard to party affiliations, remonstrating against the 
policy of obstruction recently resorted to in the Senate as unpa- 
triotie and ruinous to the business of the country, and prayin, 
that the matter be brought to a vote without further delay. 
move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Deer 
Creek Farmers’ Club, of Harford County, Md., praying for the 
unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presentea a petition of sundry business men and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the 
immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Mankato. 
Minn., praying for the immediate passage of the pending re 
bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


a 
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Mr. SMITH presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Newark, N. J., Praying for the prompt repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-call erman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sharp’s 
Cross Roads, Ark.,and of the Independence County Farmers’ 
Alliance Encampment of Arkansas, praying for the free coinage 
of silver: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest that there isno quorum of the Sen- 
ate present. Let the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Faulkner, McPherson, Shoup, 
Bate, Gallinger. mith, 
Berry, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Butler, Hale. Pasco, tockbridge, 
Carey, Harris, Peffer, Teller, 
Daniel, Higgins, Perkins, 

Dixon, Bere Roach, en 
Dolph, Melinlan. Sherman, althall. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

After a little delay, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. CUL- 

Mr. HILL, Mr. FRYE, Mr. RANSOM, Mr. COKE, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. WRITE of Louisiana, and Mr. WOLCOTT entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at II o’elock and 10 minutes a. m.). 

Forty-six Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 


is present. 

Mr. RANSOM. Lask that the Senators composing the Com- 
mittee on Commerce be excused from attendance, as they are 
engaged upon important business before the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears none. X 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to transact 
some mor business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will receive it if there 


be no objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of the Northwest Ne- 
braska Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Alliance, Nebr., composed of 20 ministers, and represen 
1,830 church members, praying for the repeal of the 
Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 5 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of the Synod of Baltimore, 
Md., including 140 Presbyterian churches, praying for the ap- 

intment of a commission to inquire into the alcoholic liquor 

fic; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present what purports to bea copy of reso- 
lutions passed by the Memphis Cotton Exchange in August last, 
which only reached me in the last three or four days. It is a 
petition praying for the immediate and unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman act. I move that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kno e, Tenn., praying for the passage without 
further delay, of the bill now pending in the Senate for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented 1 of sundry business men and whole- 
sale houses of Nashville, Tenn., praying for the repeal of the sil- 
ver-p clause of the Sherman law; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN. I present a petition of the ministers and eld, 
ers of the Synod of Baltimore of the Presbyterian Chureh, for- 
warded to me by Rev. Edward H. Robbins, the stated clerk- 
pray. for a modification of the Chinese exclusion law, com- 
monly known as the Geary act. This great religious body sug- 

ests to Congress that the law ought to be modified in every 

terest of the country, and particularly in that of the advance- 
ment of religious teaching, which they have so much at heart, 
I move that the petition lio on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
* HUNTON 5 ne petition of Dones penrai f 

ashington, D. C., praying t com; on gran er 
for cotton taken from her eee E Port Gibson, Miss., 
during the late war; which was referred to the Committee on 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 475) for the relief of John Little 
and Hobart Williams, of Omaha, Nebr., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report thereon. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 


bill (S. 476) for the relief of John Palmier, Pine Ridge, Shannon 
County, S. Dak., reported it without amendment submitted 
a report 


from the same committee, to whom was referred the 

bill (S. 477) extending relief to Indian citizens, and for other 

urposes, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
re 


on. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9) to transfer the Morris Island life- 
saving station, near Charleston, S.C., to Sullivan Island, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3289) to authorize the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River, between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committes on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. j 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1129) to amend an act to 

porah falss swearing before trial boards of the Metropolitan po- 

ice force and fire department of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying letters of the Commissioners of the District 
1 cos referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
um 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1130) for the relief of Mrs. Julia 
Elliott, administratrix; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BATE (by request) introduced a bill (S.1131) to increase 
the pension of ease Thurston; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 7 


INDIAN RIVER CHANNEL IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. QUAY submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secre of War be directed to communicate to the 
Senate from information in possession or which he uire, the cost 
ot channel of Indian River of Fiorida 


dredging a channel the 
— the Negro Cut to the bar at the Indian River inlet, ot the depth of 6 
eet. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The bill (H. R. 4242) directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make certain investigations concerning consolidations of land 
districts in California, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 2650) providing for the publie printing and 
binding and the distribution of public documents was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and that it be printed in form so that 
the bill will show in the usual type in which bills are printed 
the bill as it was reported to the House of Representatives and 
in italics the amendments that were placed on the bill.by the 
House. It will very greatly help the consideration of the bill 
by the committee of the Senate if it shall be printed in that 
form. T ask unanimous consent that it be so printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. Is there objection to printing it in the 
zonn indicated? The Chair kears none, and it will be so or- 

ered. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
soy 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the p of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, when I addressed the Senate 
last I stated that I desired to submit some remarks upon the a 
preciation of gold or the fall in prices of commodities. I had laid 
down some general propositions of monetary law that I desire to 
repeat in substance. 

irst, that the supply and demand of money determine its 
value, and that the amount of money in circulation determines 
the price of commodities. If a country has more money than 
the normal demand for it, prices rise, or, in other words, the 
money depreciates, and if m country has not enough money to 
meet the demand, prices fall or money appreciates. Thus we 
have the means of determining whether a country has money 
enough or not. 
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I think it must be admitted that the entire world is suffer 
from the financial depression that began in 1873 and which, wi 
slight variations, has continuedever since. Itseems to me it is 
very pertinent to the matter under consideration to determine 

what is the cause of the general financial depression throughout 
the world, extending Sorong a period unknown in the history 
of any other financial dist ce. 

illiam Jacobs declared in 1830 that a general financial con- 
dition of the world must be produced by a general cause. It 
seems to me that isa proposition so plain that it is not worth 
while to spend much time in discussing it. I think it may be 
assumed that if all the world is practically in the same condition 
there is some general cause operating upon the finances of the 
world to bring about that condition. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to some of the state- 
ments made before the Brussels conference as to the general 
financial condition of the world and the cause which has led to 

that condition. I find on page 127 of that report, in the speech 
ot Sir taco Houldsworth, a delegate of Great Britain, the 
owing: 


1. That the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 
2. That it extended to nearly every branch of industry, ae 70 Nag 
culture, manufuactures, and mining, and that it was not confined 
, but had been to n greater or ess degree tn all the indus- 
‘countries of the world. 
A . it a 


earners. 
4. That the duration of the depression has been most unusual and ab- 


normal. 
That no adeq f things was discoverable, 
1t could be found in some general es eneral dislocation of wanes caur tas Ae currency 
an . which w. affecting an area equal A Ci 
— of trade cove: 
I find on page 139 of the proceedings of the Internatioaal Mon- 
etary Conference the speech and statement by Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, also a delegate of British India, with reference to 


the depression. He states: 
1. That the depression which has occurred as a necessary 
sus mot free co of silver in France was 5 
jon has been falititea tothe letter . 88 
demanding uadru an 
foreign trad e 9 od tas has trebled. * 8 $ 
hat the 8 silver for international monetary purposes 
W 5 has caused gold to perform, single-handed, the work previously 
rae by gold and silver combined. 
4. That the annual supply of gold scarcely exceeds the amount required for 


industrial 
It follows, as consequences of these facts, that with the in- 
creased value must rise, or, in other words, gold prices 


rp aia for gold 
mus 2 

‘The judicial biindness must be which, ignoring this strong evidence 
of facts, seeks an See in okargan Sy panirat 


The same speaker. 143 of Gs pe report, in speaking of 
resp eee ee of gold, and the new 3 for gold, 
etc., says: 


eee eee manner in 


= the variations in France 
in England amounted to 4 per cent. 


“I feel a kind of shame on the occasion of two Va pestis be- 
ing taken from this i a a to Brazil or any other country, it should im- 
een have the effect a monetary alarm alarm throtighout the coun- 


Then the same speaker continues: 

Then came the Baring failure, and our weakness was shown by ha to 
call France to ouraid. The 3 of France has weathered without dif- 
ficulty storms to which the Baring failure was mere ae play; for exam- 


war, the comm war ty, 
Canal, of the metal ring, and of the comptoir des- 


. e Franco-Prussian 
. 
comp 
In contrast to this, I may quote from the speech of Mr. fe oe 
ee on wag Lectin the situation at the time of the Baring fall 
that on he said 


And, . Aga have the 3 of Mr. de se Boats 8 threat- 
ens us a monetary panic: The far-spreading effects of which it would 
2 ER y 
Fortu although was nominally 
lo, practically e joyed the — — until 
she 2 enfore for replenishing hi 

Dad to make large ti 


might happen 
9 * by either metal, she w: 
this expense. tso long as Europe, as a whole, 


double sta 
— ͤ sai bee lin nap ioe te 

I repeat, “it is gold that is sick, not silver,” and herse shits fact be 
prope 


metallic. England, in all her v. ki ene be tra * ened 
e ra nary BA ejecta 2 — atio of gold wary A 


y the 3 of this conference it will be impossible to apply the 
kehoni aa the crisis which menaces us. 


The same speaker, Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, says in the 


— of his speech: 

GENTLEMEN: Our predecessors in the Paris mone’ conferences of 1878 
and 1881 were almost unanimous 8 the opinion that silver must be rehabil- 
itated. disagreed on the method of rehabilitation. Some were 
t matters would riche themselves, whilst others considered 


of o. 
that the aay could only come by reéstablishing p link that had existed 
between and silver prior to 1873. 

The opinion of the latter was undoubtedly correct. Matters have gone on 


from bad to worse, and now we are confronted by the fact that Mr. de Roths- 
child, the most renowned financier of the world, tells us that “if this conter- 
ence were to break up without arriving at a 7 — result there would 
be a depreciation in the valne of silver out of w onetary panic would 
. the far- spreading effects of which it would bet frightful to contem- 


by Ernest Seyd in 1871, 
ver was first contem- 


Mr. HOAR. From what does the Senator quote? 

Mr. TELLER. I quote from Mr. Molesworth’s speech, and 
he quotes from Mr. Seyd. Ido not believe I have on my table 
— article from Mr. Seyd. Mr. Molesworth quotes him as fol- 

ws: 

It is a great — — that the Send a lage dare 1 ed eee by 


other states besides F rnd the de- 

on of the uilibrium hitherto — tant in 
the value of silver, from E ‘s trade and the Indian silver valu- 
ation will suffer more than all o! in grievous as the general de- 


terests, 
cline of prosperit, yall over the world = be. The s doct: 
y im England z as regards d val s so blind th 
—— 


speculation and over- 

r allegations will be made, 
to the ten- 
among 
manu - 


5 may go backwards to an —— which can =< be redressed when 
cause mes and the natural remedy is applied. 
I think that everybody will reeognize that the condition which 


was predicted by rnest Seyd in 1871 has been reached. 
Every excuse is given, every cause is put forth as to the present 
financial condition, except the right aoa overproduction, over- . 
trading, and a variet; excuses are made, when the real cause 
is plainly in sight. if financiers and statesmen would not shut 
their eyes to it. The same speaker, Mr. Molesworth, proceeds: 


In fulfillment of this prediction, we find that the difficulties under which 
we labor n 8 sorts of irreconcilable causes. It has 


been necessary to N ing ee 5 in im- 
proved beers Hi inventions, an 


Re Rs caused as es of eco- 
nomic revolution, which has MB ge a new state a the conditions of trade 
aiff from ly exis But they 


and commerce tar, A 
overiook the fact that alleged causes have been in active operation Am. 
ing the greater 


vious progress, t were far more pron during the middle o 
century than at — t). It is obvious, there that such a l 
it existed, should have arisen at an earlier and that it should have 


devel gradually. ins 
when t A Mais was: broken between 


involves another irreconcilable to suppose 
olution of this character could have affected gold 8 80 1 and 
unaffected. Silve 


yetshould have left silver prices the standard of value 
of more than half the wi “fet siver prices have remained stable, whilst 
gold prices have fallen from 40 to 50 per cent. 


I haveread so much to show the general condition of the world. 

I want to read one other extract from the proceedings of this con- 
ference. I read from page 327, from ee of Mr. Allard, a 
se ea from 3 An 8 economist known to the whole 
world. er the impression that he is a Fre 
baat he was a representative from Belgium at the conference. 
I shali have occasion, 3 1 ae through, torefer to him on 
several points. He was drei Firing of the excuses which are made 
for the present financial throughout the world, and the 

eneral paralysis of business which existed, and from which we 

ave suffered for eighteen or twenty years. He says: 


prod too much. The 
that with yi> t juvenile ardor" I rise u 


If I should join him in telling you soy cat for twen' 
atua hae been 30 obstinate as to produce more than it coul A 
twenty years, Hke the es, the verse produced things for 
nara it had no need, that it would not seem serious to you; and you would 
thesiusilar theory 

pareas 


87 ov 
result an 


excess of prod 
I think it would be better to our 


knowledge make a formal dental of that claim. The stores are 
empty, businesssuffers on all sides, and the commercial world is invaded, as 
all by an — th. 


influence which dea 
The s Mr. Sauerbeck have Moma ved that the allegation of 
a 5 a cause of falling prices ts lutely false. 


Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 
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Mr. HIGGINS. Iask the Senator if he considers that the 
price of corn during the last eighteen months or two years was 
affected by the condition to which he refers? 

Mr. T. ER. Does the Senator refer to the Indian corn, or 
corn in 5 form? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I mean, of course, the American corn, maize; 
and also pork products, which, of course, are the product of the 
feeding of corn. š 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will repeat that question to me 
five minutes later, I should prefer*to answer it then than now; 
and if I forget it, I hope the Senator will call my attention to it. 
I should rather proceed for awhile with what I was proposing 
to say, and I shall reach that later. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Very well. 

Mr. TELLER. The same gentleman from whose speech I was 
reading said: 

From 1860 to 1873 the total production of the world increased each year 2.8 
per cent, 3 was the age of California and bimetallism. Prices increased 

r cen’ 

m 1873 to 1885 the production of the world increased yearly only 1.6 per 
cent; a decrease of nearly one-half. Prices should have increased, but on 
the contrary they fell 32 per cent. 

This is the demonstration of Mr. Cramer-Frey’s mistake in continuing to 
believe in overproduction, which was roved long ago. 

The truth, gentlemen, was told by Mr. Goschen, in England, in 1883: The 
fall of prices comes from the rise of gold.“ He expressed his thought in 
these typical phrases: ** Fortunate are they who own sovereigns, and unfor- 
tunate they who own commodities, products, and other goods.” 

Who are the fortunate ones of whom Mr. Goschen speaks? 

The classes who receive fixed incomes in gold—owners of bonds of states, 
of provinces, and of cities, and of long-term leases. 

who are the unfortunates? The producers, the workers, and, in the 


first rank, the farmers. 

Fixed incomes increase in value, products fall, and annuitants are en- 
riched at the expense of labor. This is the truth. and thence arise, gentle- 
men, these conflicts of labor and capitalin England and elsewhere, struggles 
against a flagrant injustice which has been broughtabout between so somes f 
poopie: and this is a serious, profound, lamentable, but, above all, a formi- 

able revolution, of which we feel every day the disastrous consequences. 

You have heard Mr. de Rothschild, the introduction to his proposal, 
— — the fall of prices, in which he perceived the happiness of the laboring 
classes, 

History, as well as what takes place in our day, protest, it seems to me, 
against this judgment. 

I lay down this proposition as one of the axioms of monetary 
law which will not be disputed, that prices are determined by 
the amount of money in circulation in a country. 

I desire to read from the distinguished economist, Prof. Emile 
de Laveleye: 

All economists agree that price depends on the relations existing between 
the mass of articles to be excha: and the amount of credit or metallic 
means of exchange, due allowance being made for the rapidity of circulation 


of these means. 
T do not know that anybody disputes that proposition. Who- 
t authorities 


ever does so, must do so in the face of the very 
of the world. 
I find in the Fortnightly Review of September, 1893, an article 
re Dab Be Sieg of d, entitled “ Mr. Gladstone and the 
rrency;” and Mr. Grenfell states this to be the proper theory: 

The quantitative theory of money is agreed to by all economic writers. If 
you increase the amount of money in a community, other re 
the same, prices rise; if you decrease it, prices fall. The e attendant 
upon a decreasing money volume have been so fully treated of by the old 
economists that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them here. The nations 
of the world are decreas the metallic money volume of the world by de- 
monet: silver. The effects of this can not but be most baneful, and it is 
England ich, owing to her large trade with silver-using countries, and the 
large debts owed to her by silver-using countries, will be the greatest sufferer. 

I read again from the speech of Mr. Allard, a delegate from 
Belgium: 

To render money more scarce or more abundant is to make ali prices rise 
or fall. An increase of money, as in 1850, corresponds to the growth, the 
progress, the life of society; monetary contraction will always lead to an 
anwmia, sickness, and crisis. 

If you diminish the quantity of blood in the human body will it not bri 
about anomia? Diminish the amount of money in the social body and 
diminution wiil about a crisis. 

What we demand is that the blood taken from us twenty years ago be 
given back. History Ap ght that we are right. When America was discov- 
ered, towards 1500, peer rose in Europe in the exact measure of the 
quantity of money which arrived from the New World. 

Now I will answer the question of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HIGGINS. My question was whether or no the Senator 
did not e that, while wheat had been low during the 
past few years, re proe of Indian corn had remained high, and 
that of al pork p ucts, which are the result of the feeding of 
corn, was also high, and that cotton during a portion of the past 
twelve months was very high? Iask whether or no those facts 
are not contradictory of his theory that it is the demonetization 
of silver which has reduced the price, but that,on the contrary, 
it was controlled by the application of the law of supply and de- 


mand? 

Mr. TELLER. I recognize the fact that the law of supply and 
demand as to commodities is always in force, and while there is 
a general law operating upon all commodities with a downward 
trend, there may be special conditions and special circumstances 
such as for a time suspend the operations of that law. You can 
not lay down a general proposition which will hit every case in 


law, in economics, or in morals. There are always modifying 
influences. If the tendency is downwards through along coursé 
of years, if it exists when the supply is great and if it exists 
when the supply is small, then it is safe to say that the ordinary 
law of supply and demand on that particular commodity did not 
affect the price, but that it was affected by some general law 
greater than that. 

Now, I come to corn in this country. For a number of years 
the price of corn was low. We raised from 2,100, 000,000 to 
2,200,000,000 bushels of corn, and we consumed almost the en- 
tire crop at home. Suddenly the corn crop fell off nearly 500, 
000,000 bushels, or about one-fourth, while the population had 
steadily increased, and while our export of corn has never been 
large, yetit was then larger than it ever been before. So here 
was a short crop of corn and a large demand, a demand that 
could not well be changed, because the American people are a 
corn-consuming people. We produce the great bulk of maize 
that is produced in the world, and we consume all of it, except 
from 3 to 5 per cent of the product. I doubt whether the ex- 

rt has ever reached 5 percent. It has been usually from about 
3 to 31 per cent. 

The American people area meat-eating people. 
8 of pork; and we are also a 5 people. 

e export large quantities of pork. The country was full of 
hogs. In some sections of the country, with which perhaps I am 
more familiar than the Senator from Delaware, it is the princi- 
pal business of the farmer to raise hogs to sell to the Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis markets, where they are killed, packed, 
and exported, or p pared for domestic use. 

Mr. TEWAR And then, if the Senator will allow me, 
there was an embargo by several countries of Europe on our pork, 
which has been removed; and that gives us an additional mar- 


ket. 
About two and one-half or three 


We eat large 


Mr. TELLER. That is true. 
years ago, under the preceding Administration, the restrictions 
which had been put upon American pork in Germany and France 
werereleased, and our export in consequence, of course, increased. 

As I was sa ing, however, we have agreat stock of hogs in the 
country. Take the State of Illinois, with which I am somewhat 
familiar, I think that in a great portion of that State the farm- 
ers derive most of their revenue from the raising of hogs; and 
it has been so, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] tells 
me, for the last year, because prices had been extraordinarily 
high. Occasionally the prices of hog products have been high. 
I believe fifteen years ago we had just another such period of 
high prices of hog products. After that time the hog product 
ran down, and there seems to have been a supply greater than 
the demand. Our demand abroad was cut off be the restrictions 
imposed upon pork by Germany and by France. The last rise in 
the price of hogs was not entirely due to the supply being short 
or the demand great. 

Many years ago, when I first began to observe this business 
and became somewhat familiar with it, there were a great man 
places where hog products were prepared for the market. It 
not a great while since Cincinnati had the great packing estab- 
lishment of this country and of the world; St. Louis was also a 

reat place for that business, as well as many smaller towns, 

nsas City, St. Joseph, and others; but lately Chicago has be- 
come the great market for hogs, and by a combination of capi- 
talists and the manufacturers of hog products in Chicago they 
put the price of pork away up. 

Ido not know whether the Senator from Delaware has ever 
given much attention to this question, but it is a very common 
thing for a man to go into the retail stores of Chicago and buy 
a barrel o pork for about half of what the board of trade price is. 
I suppose the Senator would think that that was a remarkable 
state of things and could hardly account for it, and nobody could 
who had not given some attention to it. By the rules of the 
board of trade of the city of Chicago and other cities, I think, 
a barrel of pork must be packed in a certain manner in order to 
be good on the exchange; thatis, if a man goes upon the ex- 
change and buys a certain amount of pork, he is entitled to have 
a barrel of pork that weighs so much and shall have so many 
pieces init. If there is a piece less or a piece more than is re- 
quired by the rule of the board of trade he is not obliged to 
take it. 

So these speculators go to work and put up the price of the hog 

rođuct to an enormous price and sell it on the exchange, as the 
nator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] knows very well, and 
force it up; and if a purchaser goes to a dealer in pork and the 
man wants to sell the pork, he unheads a barrel and cuts three 
or four pieces in two and puts them back; and then he says that 
is all right, you can take that.” So there are two prices most 
of the time in the city of Chicago for hog products. They put 
up the ge of pork to an enormous extent; and I believe in a 
single day—if I am incorrect some Senator who is familiar with 
the subject may correct me—the price of pork fell $9 a barrel, 
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or somewhere in that neighborhood, just when the combination 

broke down; perhaps it was more than that; it was enormous; 

showing that the price had been képt up, not by the demand, 

but =e 5 in the interest of the speculators on the 
of trade. 

These two things have kept corn and pork above normal prices; 
first, a short crop; secondly, the stimulated and artificial prices 
of the hog products, which, of course, made the farmer anxious 
to sell his pork at a high price; but with pork and with corn the 
popora trend for a number of years has been downward and not 
upward. 

Ta 1880, I think, or about that time, owing to the great de- 
mand, wheat was very much higher than it had been for a year 
or two previous, ora year or two later. In 1890 wheat went up 
very sharply because of the short cropin Europe; because of the 
failure of the rye crop in certain portions of the world. 

All these things, have to be considered in considering this 
question; but they do not at all interfere with the general prop- 
osition I have made, that for twenty years there has been a 
downward trend in everything that been produced on the 
farm, in the mill, and everywhere else. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
has discussed this question with great candor. He did me the 
honor the day before yesterday in his speech to refer to a 
colloquy which took place between himself and me during the 
preternatural speech of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], 
when we were undergoing the test of physical endurance, in 
which, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the low price of wheat was due to the over- 
production of wheat in America, which was then met by the 
Senator from Colorado with the prompt statement which he re- 
peated the day before yesterday, that for the last twenty years 
the supply of wheat had remained practically the same, while 
the price had tended steadily downward. 

Now, what I wish to call to the attention of the Senator from 
Colorado and to hear his answer in relation to, is the statement 
of this case, statistically and otherwise, made by Mr. C. Wood 
Davis, of Kansas, in which he called the attention of the country 
to the fact that, beginning after the lands in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas were thrown open to settlement, the Indians re- 
moyedand Indian difficulties and depredations and wars stopped— 
from that on until 1886 there was an addition to the acreage of 
this country devoted to the cereais of almost 50 per cent, while 
the population was growing only at an annual rate of 10 to 15 
per cent per decade, and therefore there was an enormous ex- 
cess of production over consumption in the United States, amount- 
ing to a great deal when our wheat product reached 400,000,000 
bushels, but which in 1891 8 the markets of this country 
and of the world, even when there was famine in Russia, by a 
product of 610,000,000 of bushels. So that during the whole of 
this period the low price of wheat arose out of the unexampled 
increase of the acreage of wheat by the devotion to its culture 
of the treeless plains of the West, and, as I said during the dis- 
cussion with the Senator from Nebraska, that, good Republican 
as I was, I was met the other day, as I am now, with the start- 
ling prediction of Mr. Davis that now, when the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip marks the ending of the last land for homestead- 
ing in America, it will be followed by a condition where Soar 
tion has caught up with production, so that in 1896 we shall 
practically have ceased to be able to export, but will eat up our 
own product, and the price of grain will be put up to such a figure 
before the election of that year that the Democrats will go into 
power for sixteen years. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope not. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I hope not, too; but I mean to say, if the Sen- 
ator starts this theory about silver and its condition putting down 
other prices, that he is met by other theories which seem to stand 
on stronger foundation. I shall only add, that the Senator an- 
ticipated further questioning from me by admitting the influence 
upon the market of the price of silver. He has argued to show 
that it put up the price of corn. What answer has he to make 
the Senator from Minnesota and myself that it put down the price 
of wheat, and that to the pernicious influence of the market 
wrecker is due the low price of wheat here and abroad? 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill answer the Senator 

Mr. WASHBURN. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. . I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WASHBURN. In regard to the question of acreage, if 
I am not very much mistaken in my recollection, in 1890 the 
ae e of wheat was no larger than it was in 1880. 

Mr. HIGGINS. It was absolutely larger, but it was relatively 
smaller compxred to N 

Mr. WASHBURN. anything, it was only a trifle larger; 


it remained substantially the same, and the population of this 
country had increased to a very large extent. 


I agree entirely with thesuggestion made by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] in regard to the price of corn and pork, 
that it was simply artificial. 

In all the discussions on the antioption billit was admitted b 
its friends that there were short periods when the prices of prod- 
ucts were increased to an abnormal extent, but that it was only 
temporary; that the ultimate result was that when the cor- 
ner or deal was broken the prices went lower than they were 
before. That has been the rule in every bull movement or in 
every corner that has been attempted in this country. 

Again, in answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hicets] as to the overproduction in 1891, the wheat 
and rye crop throughout the world in that year was between 
three and four hundred million bushels shortof an average crop, 
and yet under the manipulations of the produce exchanges of 
this country, more notably the Chicago Boardof Trade, the price 
of wheat was broken down from $1.12 to less than 75 cents a bushel. 
This I claim and believe. 

Mr. HOAR. Do these manipulations enable the manipulators 
to make a great speculation by selling wheat to the consumer 
for what would be a high price, or are they manipulations by 
ices the manipulators get no substantial advantage by selling 

t again? 

r. WASHBURN. Of course, on account of the demand for 
consumption; that goos without saying. The price depreciated 
from $1.12 to less than 75 cents a bushel. Iclaim it was largely 
due to the operations and machinations of the gamblers in the 
grain products of this country, and that the question of supply 
and demand really cut but very little figure in it, because, as 
said before, the average of the crop of the world was from three 
to four hundred million bushels less than the average crop. Of 
course under these manipulations the question of supply and 
demand cuts some figure; but in the main the plain on which 
grain is sold is made by the manipulations of the produce ex- 
changes of this country. So I think the Senator from Colorado 
is sound on this question, and if he were equally sound on the 
money question, and had asclear an appreciation of that as he 
has of this question, I should be with him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. 1 do not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Colorado, but I have the figures before me, and I wish to call 
his attention, and that of the Senator from Minnesota, to the 
fact that it was in the period from 1870 to 1885 which marked 
the stoppage of the rapid increase in the production of grain 
compared to the increase of population. The rate per cent o 
increase of cultivated area from 1871 to 1875 was 32.2; from 1875 
to 1880 it was 34.1; from 1880 to 1885, 19.4, and from 1885 to 1890 
it fell to 7.1, and has been much less since then. 

Mr. TELLER. I will now come back to the proposition that 
the hog product, the corn, and the wheat crop have been manip- 
ulated by boards of trade. The price of wheat in the United 
States is fixed absolutely by the price of the surplus we send 
abroad. There is no question about that. When wheatishigh 
in Europe it is high here. Corn is not affected by that cause at 
all on account of the small percentage of corn we send out of the 
United States. It does not in anywise affect the price in the 
United States. So what could happen as to corn could not aA 
pen as to wheat, unless there is a system on the boards of trade 

n Chicago and all over the world, which nobody claims exists. 
The wheat price in Europe is fixed by the demand for it and for 
bread products. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let me suggest to the Senator that cer- 
tainly the price of corn is affec by the shipment abroad of 
cattle and hogs, or rather the products of cattle and hogs? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator is, of course, aware that in 
the corn-growing States of the West the use to which a vast 
amount of corn is put is the putting it into animal form, and 
that is shipped abroad. So the foreign demand for the animal 
product would advance the price of corn. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; what the Senator states is true of 
cattle as well as hogs. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Colorado that a great deal of the culty has arisen from the 
inability of 05 of the people in the United States on account 
of lack of employment, and scarcity of money to purchase the 

roducts of this country. That, as I understand, has had avery 
mportant effect upon prices. 

Mr. TELLER. I was coming to that; and that is a statement 
which can not be questioned. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
tosay, and the Senator from Colorado to corroborate the state- 
ment, that there had been up to the time of the recent depres- 
sion any serious or long continued lack of employment in this 
country? Certainly the tramp disorder did not exist largely in 
this t of the country until the tramp resumed his occupation 
in this Democratic Administration. 
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Mr. TELLER. We have nad times in the history of this 
country since 1873 in which there have been a great many more 
tramps abroad than anybody wanted to see; that does affect 
the consumption of wheat. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, up until be- 
twéen 1873 and 1879 was the time of the test depression, but 
after 1879 began the good condition, which has prevailed more 
or less up to this time. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘More or less,” and yet in 1884 we had a good 
deal of depression in financial circles, a good deal of want, anda 

t lack of employment 3 complaint; and there has 

oe a steady complaint in country for twenty years of a 
lack of profitable employment. The conditions were better in 
1891 in 1892 than for a long time before, I think, 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to suggest this idea, that, taking the 
rations allowed to the soldier of the re r Army as a fair test 
of the percentage of the food product that is consumed daily in 
this country, we do not raise in this country a bushel of wheat 
get gh to export, and have not for a great many years. 

r. WASHBURN. I wish to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to the statistics in to the area of wheat 
from 1880 to 1890 to show that the decline in wheat has not arisen 
from that cause. In 1880 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator mean the decline in prices? 

Mr. WASHBURN. The area does not accountfor the decline 
in prices, because in 1880 the number of acres was 37,987,000; in 
1800, 36,087,000, something like a million acres less. 

Now, I desire to say, in response to the statement made by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that the price of wheat in 
this country is made by the export demand. Such has always 
been the theory in this country, up toa recent period, that when- 
ever there was sy export demand the price of wheat was made 
in Mark Lane. the prices here adapted themselves to the 
prices there; but in late years this has been largely, and in some 
years absolutely. changed—notably in 1891, the year we Soraa 
more wheat than any year since we commenced raising it, the 
price was not made Mark Lane, Marseilles, Genoa, at Ant- 
werp, or at any foreign point; but it was made artificially and 
arbitrarily on the C Board of Trade. 

When it became known all through Europe that the crop of 
the world was short, as I said before, from three to four hundred 
million bushels, eee eee e, the belief became gen- 
eral that the price of wheat must advance and heavy buying 
commenced, and the exports for a while were very large; but 
— then the bears, the blers, and the market rs on 

Board of Trade began to sell short and to get in 
_ their deadly work—offering to sell in Chicago enormous gu 
tities of wheat that had no existence at prices for future deliv- 
ery much less than the cash price, and continued this process 
3 the entire cropyear. That, of course, carried the price 
down in all the markets of this country, Europe, and the entire 
world; and for six months, as the Senator find by reading 
the market reports of the world during that period. the price 
was carried steadily downward by operations of this character. 
The dealers in Europe undertook to hold up the price, but it 
was continually knoc out from under them by the quotations 
arbitrarily made by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not deny that the Chicago Board of Trade 
hasexercised a perniciousinfluence on the price of wheat and other 
farm products. 

Mr. STEWART. And on silver. [Laughter. 

Mr. TELLER. Ves; I might include that. e have had sev- 
eral petitions from that board of trade recently with reference 
to pending legislation. They take the same view of it that the 
— from 3 does, 1 it is very Gr epee me 
general spec ve interests of the country t pur 
clause of the Sherman act should be repealed. That is the only 
interest that they have, and the only interest that the Senator 
from Minnesota. „il he will per t me to say so. 

But, Mr. President, let us get back tothe wheatcrop. While 
undoubtedly in this country the Chicago Board of Trade con- 
trols to a ater or less extent temporarily the price of wheat 
when it is fluctuating, yet it does not control the 8 price. 
Half the time the price on the Board of Trade of hicago is 
not the real price of wheat; it is but the speculative price. The 
price of wheat to-day will be 5 cents more than it was yesterday, 
and to-morrow it may be 10 cents lower than itisto-day,and go- 

down. Then those 8 fall, and go into bankruptcy, 

and start in anew; but that is not legitimate business. It dis- 
tur bs the legitimate business of the country. The e is, 
for what does wheat sell when itis taken to New York City, 
Paumo Philadelphia, and other citiesof export to be shipped 


to Europet 

Mr. HIGGIN S. I would ask the Senator from Colorado if the 
price in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore is not daily 
controlled by the price in Chicago? 

Mr. TEL Not always. 


Mr. HIGGINS. It is the same, allowing for tho difference in 
freight charges. 

r. TELLER. They are compelled in the 1 run to take 

the export ve When Chicago puts up the price of wheat 5 
cents a bushel in one day, nobody exports wheat, and nobody 
ets any money for the wheat there. The farmers do not get 

ə advantage of that. It isa speculative operation. 

Mr. WASHBURN. In 1891 there was no putting up; the 
gamblers wera selling short; and that continued along time. If 
the Senator will take the pains and time to examine the quota- 
tions that were madefrom time to time during that year inever 
foreign port to which we export wheat, he will find every wor 
I have said on that point absolutely corroborated, and that the 
proa was not made abroad, was not made by the export cities, 

ut was made by the Chicago Board of Trade by offering wheat 
which did not exist, but which at the same time made the price 
for all wheat in this country. The miller who bought wheat, 
or any one who bought wheat, had to buy it on the basis of the 
ee made by the Chicago Board of Trade. So it was at every 
ore port. And it even went so far that the foreign miller 
and the same is the case to-day, in order to protect himself, sold 
wheat short on the Chicago Board of Trade, and helped to put 
down the market still further. 

Mr. TELLER. Undoubtedly there was anextraordinary con- 
dition in 1891. In the first place, there was no wheat in Europe, 
compared with what there ought to have been. Therefore, we, 
having a great crop in that year, all we wanted that year, were 
able in some Ley. acy to dictate, and did dictate the prices; but 
it was the only that we ever did dictate the prices, and we 
ay did it then in a sporadic way and for a short time. 

here you send your surplus products is where the price of 
everything is fixed. That is an economic law that may be dis- 
turbed for a time, but, as a general thing, it is a universal law. 
It can not be disturbed except for a temporary period, I do not 
care what the product may be. Who fixes the price of cotton 
in thiscountry? The people whoconsume it in Europe, because 
we can not consume the product of this country. we could, 
we should fix the prices; but we are at the mercy of those peo- 
pe, and we receive from them what they are w A to pay us. 

e come in competition with Russia, with India, with Bohemia, 
with Turkey, and with other sections of the world that have 
very much cheaper labor than ours. So they practically fix the 
prios. I think that can not be gainsaid. though there may 

some exceptions with reference to the fixing of the prices of 
pronaos in this country for the time being, yet that universal 

w when that exception arises is disturbed. 

Now, I want to got back to the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware. I do not happen to have seen Mr. C. Wood Davis's 
calculations on this subject, and if I had I do not know whether 
I should attribute as much importance to them as the Senator 
from Delaware does, because I am pretty familiar with this sub- 
ject myself. I know that there was a great growth of farms and 
a great increase of farm products after the war, because I was 
in the habit, at least twice a year, of ng back and forth 
sector that great country which sprang into civilization as if by 
magie. : 

i have gone across the State of Kansas when there were no 
settlements except along the frohtier on the Missouri River. I 
have seen that State grow to be the greatest farming State of 
the Union, producing from 74,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in a single year. I have seen those farms grow from 
wild prairies to a cultivated condition. I know those facts with- 
out any statistics from Mr. Davis or anybody else. But that 
condition had practically ceased to exist before the period that I 
referred to in my remarks the other night when the Senator 
was insisting that we had overslaughed the markets with our 
Western products, because that commenced in 1882, and Kansas 
had been practically settled before that. 

I have before me a statement of the world’s crop of wheat, 
and the amount of our crop and the acreage. I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Delaware to the fact that the acre- 


-ago in the United States in 1893 is considerably less than it 


was in 1882; that is, there were not as many acres of wheat raised 
in 1893 as there were in 1882, and but little more than in 1883 
when the acreage had increased somewhat. If the price of 
wheat is high one year, yo will find a larger ac e the next 
year; if it is low, you will find a smaller acreage. The farmer 
who gets a small price for his crop one year is very apt to say 
to himself, I will not put in so much wheat next year,” and so 
the acreage goes down. On the contrary, if he getsa good price 
for his wheat, he puts in more the next year. In this way the 
agrenge goes up and down. In the section of country where 
yas eat is perhaps almost the sole crop, there the acreage is more 
orm. : 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will permit me, I have not be- 

fore me the figures as to the acreage of land in wheat during 


late years, but, as I understand the figures, the large increase 


1893. 
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of acreage devoted to all the cereals and to farming purposes 
stopped relatively with 1885, and since that time the country has 
been vainly endeavoring to catch up with the unprecedented 
ard enormous increase that occurred between 1867 and 1885. 
That increase was simply e in the experience of the 
world; the great, ceful march of the nations had known noth- 
ing like it before in the history of the world since the Hunsand 
the Goths and Vandals swept with sword over western Europe. 

Mr. TELLER. Let me call theattention of the Senator to the 
fact that is given here, and which I believe is correct, inasmuch 
as it r with the figures given by the Agricultural De- 
partment, that in 1882(which is the first ga given in this state- 
ment) the acreage of wheat in the United States was in round 
numbers, 37,000,000; that in 1885, which he says was the culmi- 
nating year, it was only 34,000,000; in 1882 the acreage was 37, 
000,000, in round numbers—I will not give the exact tigures—in 
1885 it was 34,000,000; in 1886 it was 36,000,000; in. 1887 it was 
37,000,000, and in 1893 it was 34,500,000. 

Now, let me give the Senator the crop for 1882. The Senator 
speaks of the great crop of 1891 being 611,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The crop of wheat for 1882 was 504,000,000 bushels.. 
The Senator must recollect that during those ten years we had 
an increase of population to consume that wheat crop. In 1882 
the price of wheatis given in the Statistical Abstract at $1.19. 

Mr. HIGGINS. That was one of the years when there was a 
great crop in the country. 

Mr. TELLER. Still it brought a large price. That is what I 
wanted to call to the attention of the Senator, that it brought 
81.19. The next 5 the crop was very nearly, but not quite 
100,000,000 bushels short, being 421, 000, 000 bushels, and the price 
was $1.13. It certainly ought to have brought as much. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I can refute those figures, if the Senator will 
allow me, from Mr. Davis's tables. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not taking Mr. Davis's tables. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Allow me to take them, and to commend them 
to the Senator's careful inspection. Iam now giving him for the 
years 1852 and 1883 the world’s production, and on the world’s 
8 in 1882 and 1883 there was a surplus of 216,000,000 

u 


shels. 

Mr. TELLER. I will give the Senator the world's production. 
I have the whole thing here in a form which the Senator can 
verify by reference to the gy e of the Agricultural Department. 
I know nothing about Mr. Davis's tables, except I know that he 
has been connected with the talk about the boards of trade a good 
deal, and has had considerable to say about them. The Senator 
may take the world’s product in 1882 at 2,270,000,000, in round 
numbers; take the next year, 1883, and it was 200,000,000 bushels 
short; it was short nearly a hundred million in this country. Yet 
instead of the price being $1.19 it was $1.13. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Was not the surplus brought over from 1891? 

Mr. TELLER. There was not surplus enough brought over 
to make that difference. 

Mr. HIGGINS. The world to-day is staggering under the sur- 
plus brought over from 1891. 

Mr. T ER. I have here a statement made by, I think, as 
gout authority as exists. If the Senator would look at the facts 

e would not jump at conclusions as he does. Our surplus that 
year 1882, was 98,000,000 bushels. Still the world’s Puppy in 

883 was nearly 100,000,000 bushels short, including the surplus. 
The next year the surplus was still greater and the crop was 
greater, and the price was again less. So the Senator may run 
down the tables until he comes to the crop of 1891 or 1892. That 
is the year when there were great crops in Europe, and we also 
had a great cro . 

This year we have 400,000,000 bushels of wheat and there are 
in the world 2,229,000,000 bushels; and yet wheat is som to- 
day in London, Liverpool, and New York than it ever was before 
in the history of wheat. ə surplus of last year was 135,000,000 
bushels, while the surplus of 1892 was 171,000,000 bushels. The 
surplus is the amount estimated to be in the farmers’ hands on 
the Ist of March, and added to the crop gives the amount avail- 
able for domestic use andexport. There has been no wheat sold 
in a hundred yous in Great Britain for the price at which it is 
being sold to-day. 

In New York City, during the greatest panic which ever 
took place, the price was on Pe than now; within ten days it 
has been 66 cents per bushel; it has even been put aboard vessels 
within the last thirty days for 70 cents, and that was the best 
wheat from Minnesota and the Dakotas. It is not that the coun- 
try has a surplus product; it is that there is a paucity of con- 
sumption; it is that the wholetrend of prices of all products has 
been downward; and you can not keep up the price of one prod- 
uct when the price of everything else is falling. It is caused b; 
the contraction of money. That is what I desire to speak of. 
The only point to which I istend to address myself to-day is the 

uestion of the appreciation of money, which bears a close rela- 
don, of course, to the falling of prices. 


Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, he has been 
fair enough to say that this effect of the appreciation of money 


has not been the only one that influences prices; that the lawof 
supply and demand, the influences of market gambling, and other 
elements come in to affectit. But I will ask him if he does not 
consider that the price marked by grain in the United States, 
and, because of its selling price here, throughout the world, 
during the present depression and panic, has shared that de- 
pression with all other products? As the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WASHBURN] so clearly shown here, and as we all 
know, it has been the subject of the market gambler in all the 
boards of trade, not merely at Chicago, but at New York and 
elsewhere, and along during June, July, and August of this year, 
and to the present time, there has been no supporting power; 
the banks have been unable to furnish money, and consequently 
farmers have been compelled to sell their grain for almost for 
whatever it would bring. Iam very much in , I will say 
to the Senator, that with better conditions that may come, the 
price of grain will go up; but he can not attribute its present 
9 low price to the general law which he is arguing for. 

Mr. TEL That is the very gist of the whole controversy. 
The Senator assumes that I can not. I have been trying to 
prove that I could. Ihave beenassertingthat. I have not denied 
that the present local depression has not had some effect upon 
wheat; that the shortage of money in the 6 ren- 
dered it difficult for a man to move his wheat from ta to 
New York. I have not denied the influence of the present finan- 
cial 5 the United States upon the markets of Europe. 
Why should wheat rule in Europe lower than it ever ruled 
fore in the history of the world? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Because they can buy it cheap here, and they 
have been doing it. 

Mr. TELLER. If there was a demand for wheat and wheat 
was high in Europe they would send the money here to get it. 
It has been lowin Europe. It has been going down there. It 
has gone from 45s. to 26s. Mr. Rothschild said that was a bless- 
ing, and I judge that the Senator from Massachusetts was in- 
clined to that opinion by the question he asked the Senator from 
Minnesota when he inquired who paid the cheap price. That 
was the effect of his question. I do not deny but that when 
wheat goes to 50 cents a bushel the man who consumes it and 
does not raise it gets some advantage from it. The low price 
has some redeeming quality of course. It enables the manu- 
facturers of New England to perhaps manufacture cheaper than 
they could with high-pri wheat. But I deny that it is a 
blessing to the country to have cheap wheat or that in the end 
it is a blessing to the man who buys it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I agree with the Senator thoroughly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has been very hasty in dedue- 
tion of my opinion from my question to the Senator from Minne- 

ta 


sota. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill allow the Senator to give his own in- 

terpretation of it. Isupposed that was what the Senater meant. 

r. HOAR. I asked the Senator from Minnesota sotto voce, 
when he stated that certain manipulations of the wheat market 
in Chicago brought down wheat to the low price per bushel of 
which he was speaking, whether the manipulations enabled the 
manipulators in the view of the Senator from Minnesota to make 
a great speculation by selling it for what would be a high price 
to the consumer, when getting from the producer cheap, or 
whether they were manipulations by which the manipulators got 
no substantial advantage by selling it again. That is the ques- 
tion which I asked. 

I will state, however, very frankly—andI do not want to pro- 
long this discussion—that I quite with those who believe 
that high prices, as a rule, are an indication of national pros- 
piy and that low prices, and especial] tuhia rices, are an 

dication of great national distress and 3 do not believe, 
if I may add one sentence, that the manufacturers of New = 
land, to whom the Senator from Colorado adverted, enter 
any other opinion. They do not desire times of cheap wages as 
arule. Of course there are contests which come about, and 
there are manufacturers who are free traders, and have all man- 
ner of absurd notions as well as other classes of men; but the 


national 33 
Mr. HOAR. And falling wages. 
Mr. TELLER. And falling wages are the same. Of course 


the cheapness which comes g Set ability to (prodane with little 
labor and with little sacrifice is a cheapness that nobody objects 
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to, because that puts within the reach of everybody the prod- 
uct. 

Mr. HOAR. In other words, you would rather have a State 
of rich and fertile land than cheap and rockyland. Thatis the 
whole of it. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; if land will produce, as land will in some 
portions of the country, 40 bushels of wheat per acre, it enables 
the producer to sell the wheat for less than if it produced 20 
bushels, and it is a blessing to him and a blessing to the coun- 
try. What we complain of is a monetary condition that pro- 
duces the low prices, not that nature has nbs) a an abundance 
of the things and enabled us to produce cheaply, but that we 
produce it on the same soil with the same sacrifice that we ever 
made and get less for it. “ 

The Senator from Delaware says that I am fair enough to admit 
certain propositions. Upon these questions I never shrink from 
the logical sequence of my proposition. I never would assert 
that the mone condition absolutely controls, and that noth- 
ing else controls the price of commodities. Ihave seen one com- 
modity going up when hundreds of others were falling. It was 
apparent that there was some general law operating upon those 
falling, and that there was some special influence or law acting 
upon that which was rising. That might be because of an in- 
creased demand; it might be because of à decrease of supply. But 
what lam dealing withis the general rule. Iam dealing with the 
general proposition that the amount of money in circulation in 
a country controls its prices; that the amount of money in circu- 
lation in the world controls the world’s prices; and I have yet to 
hear anybody dispute that proposition. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I simply want to understand the Senator’s 
position. Does he claim that one country, with what he would 
consider an abundant or a superabundant amount of circulation, 
could establish and maintain one price for wheat, and another 
country, with an inadequate circulation orasmall one relatively, 
could have a lower price for wheat, and so on through the whole 
range of prices of commercial articles; or that there is a singie 
price the world over, barring the cost of transportation? 

Mr. TELLER. On ere loni when I was on the floor, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] put that question to 
me and I answered it in the negative. I do not claim that. It 
seems to me that it does not need any argument to explain my 
position on that point. Take the United States. If we have so 
much money that wheat goes to $1.10 a bushel and in England 
they have so little that it remains at $1 there will be a istri- 
bution of the money in these days, when all the world is one 
commercial body. When all have the same kind of money and 
have a unive commerce you can notdo that. The time was 
when a country would maintain its prices independently of every 
other, because it had no association with other countries. That 
oy not now be done. 

stated the proposition some days ago, and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES] in his recent s h reiterated the same 
suggestion. It is not new to either of us. It has been repeat- 
edly declared here that no country can keep more than its dis- 
tributive share of money; that whenever a country gets too 
much money for its business, so that prices rise abnormally, the 
money will get out of the country, if it is money that can go, be- 
cause it perform more money duty, it has a greater com- 


mand over commodities somewhere else, and it goes where it bus. 


the atest command over commodities. If an ounce of gold 
will buy twice as much goods in Europe as it buys here it will go 
to Europe. There is no law that can prevent it from going to 
Europe. The man who holds it here will see that it goes to Eu- 
rope, because he holds the gold to command commodities. 

tis only the miser who holds it when he gets it and prizes it 
for its beauty. The holder of money prizes it for what it will 
control, what it will buy, and so in the case I put, it goes to 
Europe. I do not pretend to say that we can keep the prices in 
this country at a height beyond those in Europe; and what I am 
complaining of is that we have done nothing to bring about a 
mone condition all over the world that shall bring u prices; 
but, on the other hand, we readily receive from Great Britain a 
demand that we shall follow that country in our monetary sys- 
tem and follow in falling prices. 

We have nothing to gain by cheap goods, we have nothing to 
gain by cheap labor, we have nothing to gain by getting a vast 
amount of products from abroad, because we do not get any in- 
terest from foreign countries. Weare paying interest on our in- 
debtedness and Great Britain is receiving it. France and Ger- 
many and Great Britain are all interested in getting as much for 
their money as they can, and the cheaper things are the more 
toy get e have products to sell. 

r. HIGGINS. Isuppose the Senator does not undertake to 
speak of the Democratic majority in this Chamber, for I have 
understood that they want everything cheap. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know anything about what the Demo- 
cratic majority want. 


Mr. HOAR. They do not seem to be getting it just now. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam sure I do not know what the Democratic 
majority want, nor what they propose to do. I know about as 
much about it, however, as I know about what the majority on 
this side of the Chamber want. The distinction between the 
majority on this side and the minority on the other is so trifling, 
so far as this session has been concerned, that I do not know 
where the difference begins or where it ceases, and I do not 
know of anybody who does. They all seem to be in accord in 

roducing cheapness. Every effort that they have made on 
th sides so far has been in favor of the reduction of the mone 
of the country and entering upon a period of contraction, whic 
all know just as well as I know means low prices. If that is 
Democratic doctrine, and cheapness is what they want, it seems 
to have pervaded this side of the Chamber quite as effectually, 
and I think a little more vigorously even than the other. 

Mr. President, I was diverted from what I was saying by the 
uestion of the Senator from Delaware, with which I find no 
ault, because, as I said before, the question which I propose to 

discuss is the depreciation of goor it can be stated conversely 

by saying the fall in prices. attributed the low prices to the 

scarcity of gold. I read to the Senate statements made in the 

Brussels conference to show the condition of the world. I did 

not think there could be any doubt what it was, but I wanted to 

pu it so that everybody would admit that the conditions are as 
claim. Therefore I presented those extracts. 

Now, I assert that there is not gold enough in the world to 
maintain stability in prices as the basis of the money systems of 
the world. That has been practically admitted in the Senate 
for at least the last three years. In thedebate in 1890, I believe 
no man challenged that proposition at all. It was said by every 
one, you have got to utilize silver, the gold is not enough to 
furnish the metallic money required as the basis of paper mone: 
that is to be used; because it is conceded b 8 (it use 
to be at least) that all paper money should be based upon metal, 
either gold or silver. ile that is not absolutely true under 
certain circumstances and limitations, it is so nearly true that 
it is not inappropriate to state as a general financial proposition 
that the paper money of the world must be based upon either 
gold or silver. I do not want anybody to come to me hereafter 
and say that I insist you can not maintain paper money with full 
money functions without either gold or silver, because that has 
been done and that can be done under the limitations I men- 
tioned in my remarks last Monday, and that pointI will notgo 
over. 

There is produced in the world, I suppose, from $115,000,000 
to $125,000,000 worth be every year. I do not myself be- 
lieve the statistics on subject are very trusty, and I think 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the amount has not been 
greatly exaggerated within the lastfew years. The declaration 
that there is an increase of gold within the last few years I do 
not believe can be sustained. Ishould say myself that $115,000,- 
000 a year is very much nearer the amount than a higher sum, 
and I believe that is too much of itself. 

But suppose $120,000,000 or $125,000,000 are produced, what 
amount of that is to be used in the arts, and what amount is to 
be left toenter the monetary system of the world? If Mr. Sauer- 
beck, a German writer of ropud authority, is to be trusted, 
very nearly if not all of that is absorbed either in the arts or in 
making up the loss from the present stock. So, although you 
may prođuce $120,000,000 of gold each year for a series of years, 
at the end of that time you will not have added to the world’s 
stack of money. Of course you have the gold in watches, in jew- 
elry, in dentistry, in various gildi and all that, but you have 
not added to the world’s stock of gold money. 

But, on the other hand, it is claimed that that is too much. 
We produce in this country about $33,000,000 a year of gold—a 
little more some years or a little less. If the Director of the 
Mint is correct, we use up of that amount nearly $20,000,000 in 
the arts in this country—considerably more than half; nearly 
two-thirds. How much it is somewhat difficult to determine; 
yet you can see readily that in making these calculations there 
is more probability that you get under the amount used in the 
arts than over it. 

It is safe to say, then, that $20,000,000 of it does not go into 
money, and that the balance, $12,000,000 or $13,000,000, goes into 
money. If that proportion holds good in this country, it must 
certainly hold good in other portions of the world; and the 
chances are that there is very much more of it used in the arts 
in proportion to the total product in countries like England 
France, and Germany. In those rich countries where capital 
has accumulated and where there is great wealth they use more 
of it in the arts. So I do not think that Mr. Sauerbeck’s state- 
ment is at all out of the way, that substantially the world’s prod- 
uct is used up before it gets to the mint. 

This matter was touched on in the Brussels conference. I 
have a memorandum somewhere, but I can not put my band on 


1893. 
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it. Senators who have read that report will remember the state- 
ment made. My recollection is that the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. JONES] made the same statement in the speech that he de- 
fivered here in 1890. 

Nobody in Europe has ever claimed that more than 40 percent 
of-the world’s product went into money. Suppose we say that 
out of the $120,000,000, 40 percent of it, or I do not care if yousay 
half of it goes into money, what would $60,000,000 of gold be for 
the increased commerce, the increased trade, and the increased 
population of the world? Absolutely nothing whatever. I fig- 
ured it up once on that basis and found that when we had about 
sixty million people we would be entitled to an addition of about 
6 cents per capita per year to our stock of money. 

There is not any surplus of gold in any country in the world. 
There is not enough gold in any country of the world. I spoke 
the other day of the scramble that is going on for gold. I read 
in my opening from the Brussels conference report the state- 
ment by Mr. Goschen. He felt a degree of humiliation that 


when the Bank of England lost a million pounds there should be 
a financial disturbance in Great Britain. Everybody knows that 
has been the case for several years. Everybody knows that 


when exports of gold go from the United States to Europe there 
is terror in all financial circles of this country, and, on the other 
hand, when gold comes from Europe to us there is financial ter- 
ror in every portion of Europe. 

The contest is going on now as to who can keep the greatest 
amount of gold. If there was a sufficiency of gold nobody would 
be disturbed when a small amount of five or ten million dollars 
went from one part of the world to another. It goes from Eng- 
land to France, from France to Germany, and is always doing 
money duty, always 0 the duty for which it is kept 
and used. If we send $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 of gold to Europe 
in a few months, as we have done, or if it is returned in less time, 
as has been done, it is still doing money duty; itis still affecting 
the prices of the world. But there is not enough. I say there 
isa scarcity of gold. I will read on the scarcity of gold an ex- 
tract from this report by Mr. Rothschild: 


What took place when the late war broke out between France and Ger- 

many? The Bank of France not only did not pay its notes in gold, buta 

_ quantity of 5-franc notes were immediately printed, in addition to which 
the Was authorized to issue more notes than it was legally entitled 
to do according to its charter. This did not prevent, nor would it prevent 
the French banker, from drawing bullion away from this market, either by 
sales of bonds on the stock exchange or by getting their bills discounted in 
the open market here. 

As rds Germany, that country has also certainly a gold standard, but 
it would be difficult, if not im: le, to obtain any large amount of gold 
from Berlin or from of the branches of the Imperial State Bank. 

Then, again, as to Italy, there is a large amount ot gold stored away there, 
but, as in reality it does not see daylight, that country might as well not 
have departed from its paper currency. 


This he was citing to show that England could not keep the 
gold; that if they should attempt to use gold and silver they 
would lose their gold. I have a little work here entitled The 
gold and silver money, a vital British home question for rich 
and r, learned and unlearned,” by John Monteath Douglas, of 
London. It is a very well written work, and I desire to read two 
or three extracts extracts from it on this 5 of the 
scarcity of gold. Speaking of the danger to Great Britain in 
losing its gold he says: 


Every year the number and power of great financiers increases, and the 
risk to the English money market from their overgrown operations, for 
which our system was never meant. Such movements had not been dreamed 
of forty-eight years ago, in 1844. 

Long may it be before any such panipi here is made by powerful specu- 
lators. It might easily bedone so rapidly thatthe effect would be disastrous 
in the extreme, There would be no pe on to serve at a time like the pres- 
ent, when transactions in all sorts of produce, as well as in stocks and 
metals, are at a minimum. speculation dormant, prices generally very low, 
banks full of deposits for which the owners see no present good employ- 
ment, and the reserve still above fifteen millions. But there are plenty of 
opportunities when these conditions are reversed. 

ke a very different case, Some years the Russian Government had 
large deposits of money in London—some millions sterling—and was said to 
have asked for about three millions to be sent in gold. This at the time 
would have caused a sharp advance of interest, which was explained to the 
Russians, who accepted a moderate portion, letting the rest follow e 
But sup’ the time had been one of those whenit would have particularly 
suited the Russians to put our affairs into confusion by merely drawing 
their money out of bank in gold, as any one can do. 

The Russian Government (according to the St. Petersburg Bourse Gazette, 
quoted in Statist of 22d October, 1892, and other papers here) has now on de- 
ae in London about ten millions sterling, five in Paris. and four in Ber- 

in, and has been drawing away some gold. Suppose, by and by, when 
business revives and the reserve falls, it suited the Russians, who are so 
roughly spoken and written about here in their financial and other affairs. 
to take their money roughly—say in one week, or in two days—how would 
business and credit in London and all over England stand next day? 


That is, if they should call for $50,000,000. 


The same difficulty could not occur in Germany, because the silver thalers 
are still full legal tender, and the banks have plenty. 
This is about Germany I read: 
Just so during the Baring troubles the Bank of ate ced had to ask for 
on to buy three ions sonnig 5 ld from the large stock of the 
e 


auk of France, which was said to disli but to agree at 
persons influential in both countries. The sum was small to tha 


uest of 
other 


eee in speech and in print, wh 
uently refer e an , when an 
— as to Englandi 


t to ours. The Continentals greatly enjoy the story, and fre- 
ything brings up 
s assumption of monetary superiority. 

I will add to what Mr. Douglassays here, that they borrowed a 
million and a half pounds also at that time from the Bank of 
Russia as well as from France. 


these notes particularly popular as most convenient . Era gre to gold. 
Thus they had no dear money market, and did not need to urope 
for gold and so make t much worse, as otherwise they would have had 
to do. The Bank of England had once before to get assistance from the 
Bank of France some years before the act of 1844. We before alluded to 
these cases of foreign help, but they deserve this fuller notice. 


I think it is pretty well established (and I do not know thatit 
needs any further authority on the subject) that there is a 
8 of gold in Europe, but Iwill read one other extract from 
the address made by Hon. J. A. Balfour, member of Parliament, 
in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, London, August 3, 1893. 
It is a recent statement. 

Evils of a scramble for gold. 


It is a portion only of the address that I read: 

We have boasted that we lead the van of commerce, because we are the 
great upholders of the single gold standard; and yet there is not a man, I 
venture to say, in the city of London at this moment, not a le man, who 
would not look with horror and with apprehension at every other nation fol- 
lowing — good an example. Was inconsistency ever shown in more ludi- 
crous colors? 


mediate catastrophe, while they dread in the future that slow a 
the standard of value which is probably the most deadening and benumbing 
influence that can touch the 3 of enterprise iu a nation. Such con- 
clusions, if they be well founded, and I at all events have most honestly at- 
tempted to arrive at the truth, may well give us pause;” and I venture, if 
I may, earnestly to appeal to that portion of my audience whose minds are 
not yet made up upon this question to reflect whether, of all subjects which 
deserve international treatment, that of the currency does not stand in the 
very first rank? 

That is a speech which I commend to the attention of some of 
the Senators here who seem to doubt the 8 of gold. 

As to the appreciation of gold directly, I wish to read from a 
little pamphlet published by Prof. Laveleye in 1890, who had 
written recently, just before his death, one of the most complete 
small works that has ever been written, I think, on monetary sci- 
ence. Unfortunately it has notyet been translated into English, 
and therefore it is not accessible to the average American. He 
was a professor in the University of ee: in Belgium, and I 
believe had a reputation at the time of his death for exactness 
and correctness equal to thatof any other European writer. He 
says: 

The production of gold is insufficient for monetary wants because the 
mints are almost compelled to close up. The instruments of exchanges not 
being fed by an annual coinage of about one milliard of francs a year, as 
they were formerly, are contracting; whence the fall of prices, the essential 
character and cause of the present crisis. 

This cause of the crisis, it seeins to me, is undeniable: First, beeause it had 
been brought out into bold relief, with all its uences, before events 
came to confirm this forecast. Second, because a crisis exactly similar to 
the one we are now undergoing was pronor after 1819 by a similar cause. 
Third, because the explanation to which I have referred is in harmony with 
those principles of political economy which are least contested. 


The appreciation of gold was predicted by a large number of 
ecientists in Europe before there was any appearance of the ap- 
preciation in fact. It was stated by those who had studied the 
question that if an attempt was made to put the burden of inter- 
national money entirely upon gold alone gold would be appre- 
ciated or prices would fall. Dr. Laveleye here cites some of 
these views. He says: 


L The present crisis was foretold, in the most manner, by the 
most competent and the most various authorities. Let us first hear the bi- 
metallists. Fourteen years ago Wolowski and Ernest Seyd foretold, in the 
following terms, the inevitable consequences of the demonetization of silver 
by a great state, although they did not then foresee a general proscription 
of the white metal, such as has taken place since: First. Trade will decline, 
especially in the countries which have the largest commerce with foreign 
countries; second, the fall of prices will cause great injury to manufactur- 
ers, merchants, and farmers, and hence to their workmen; it will be of ad- 
vantage only to fund-holders and to holders of coin; third, industry being 
affected disadvantageously in its protits, fewer new ventures will be made; 
fourth, in this period of depression, the cause of which will not be under- 
stood, recourse will be had to expedients which will aggravate the evil, and 
among these expedients will be protective tariffs. 

“If you suppress silver as a motor of circulation,“ said Mr. Wolowski to 
the monetary commission, on the 7th of April, 1870, you will dimimish the 
metallic mass intended to serve as an instrument of e the world 
over. A large fall of prices will be the necessary consequence of the scarcity 
of the white metal. Lands, for instance, will be sold for a less quantity of 
money; the land-owner will find himself between two fires and will be in- 
jured in both directions. Land will decline in price and the mortgage it has 
to bear become heavier." 

Léon Faucher, as far back as 1843, predicted the actual crisis in still stronger 


terms: 

“The Government, he said, can not prescribe that the type of value shall 
henceforth be gold instead of silver, for to prescribe that it should would be 
to decree a revolution, and the most dangerous of all revolutions, one whose 
course would be towards the unknown.” (Recherchés sur lor et argent 6. 


104.) 
Let us hear now the monometallists. 
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‘The Economist also foresaw the danger from afar. In 1860, in its review 
of the year, it wrote follows: à 
“We may afirm that the 
to twenty millions) is scarcely 
of the commerce of the world and to prevent a sudden reduc- 
tion of prices and es 
In its review of March, 1873, alee ben the disastrous ences 
the adoption of gold monomet by Germany, and it added: 
the annual production of gold ee, Se the monetary markets 
ol the . subj to a great perturbation by this 
scarcity o 
TBenconsteld expressed himself in the same way. He said: 
usiness transactions 


should pare ourselves for great disturbances in the business market, oc- 
not by tion or by some cause long known, but a new 
cause, the consequence of which is very disastrous.” (D'Israeli, at OW, 


ember, 1873. 
Neu March 2, de speaking of the depreciation of silver, Lord Beacons- 


field said: 
“The igre of the gold mines of California and Australia has 5 
ed, and, at the same time, several governments have modified th 
monetary system in favor of gold, and this notwiths' 4 


tanding 
increase of population, which always requires a increase of gold coin 
. The latter 


And then heshows how the excessof imports of gold 


the net import was under three-quarters of a million yearly, or eleven 


one-half millions in all; whereas, if it had continued on the same scale as 

5 7⁵³ ripened impossible tend 
s (page “AS early to con 

there has been ae. the movement of goid, the one pe- 


1878. when gold was going so ory yan Sree England, not only did prices rise 
ttle agreat deal.’ e adds that he believes the com 


would be still more str “if wecould compare the excess of gold imports 
gold statistics before 1858.“ 


from 1850 downward. But there are no offi 
And further: 


tion) “ was difer- 
about, there was eee 
the supplies of as above 
efare he said 8 188 at the 

ve his invaluable address. prov: 
— that it the supply of new golch 


purpose. and 
the method of measu) 


Bankers’ Institute, when Mr. Goschen 
the rise of gold and its vast upse 


to effect ex has diminished from year to year, and the | money were not sufficient to keep up t torium looking to the in- 
result of it is a situation the reverse that very of the | crease of the population wealth, etc., of countries (page 
mines brought about. Goldis acquiring ter value every day, | 755), then we may have a long-continued fall of prices 1 to 
conseque: prices are diminishing in proportion.” generation, and this will probably have very great effects as time goes on.” 
Robert G chief of the a of statistics, whose compe- | He then deals with the effects of this a) ation of gold on the distribu- 
tency in the question of is equal to that of Tooke, of Newmarch, | tion of wealth, and says (page 759): “It is obvious beyond all question that 
and of Jevons, said, on the 2lst ot January, 1879, to the society of statistics, than they would 


of prices due to monetary 


distinguished monometallists of Great Britain, holding high 
public position. Mr. Giffen said: 

We must express the wish that the countries in which silver circulates 
shall not: ae pamar that metal by gold. That would benothing less 


States andGermany were produced. 
would soon be attended by very serious 

IT might read, as I will read later, some further extracts with 
reference to this very question. 

At the mi conference of 1878, Mr. Goschen said, on the 19th of Au- 
gust. that to wish to introduce the gold standard was a piece of 
U erroneous but dangerous. He : In that case. the 
hand to get rid of the white 
the economic world, and 

any of man.” 
os henr All the states ag 5 pro- 

and 8 e standard practically if no y, and 
— toresoul by the eminent English statesman is unfolding under our 


eyes. 
Mr. Soetbeer, the learned advocate of German monome: writes in 
the Jahrbücher für National-Economie, July 15,1880, page 8 of the 

general adoption of the gold standard: 
“This solution of the monetary question would doubtless be theoretica’ 
ibility of realizing it in practice is so 


but the im lain, that it 
prajeng da stop to uss a measure, the co: uence of which would bethe 
depreciation of silver and an absolute, inca} ble decline of all prices.” 


I might read a great number of prophecies of this character. 
is oan was also considerable, but less 


30 per cent. 
He refers again to the work of Mr. Douglas from which I have 
read, speaking of the appreciation of gold. He quotes Mr. Rob- 
ert Giffen and I desire to read that as the statement of the most 
dis hed monometallists of Great Britain as to the apprecia- 
gold: 
The appreciation of gold is most and admirably proved and fllustrated 
his long and elabora' 
by Mr. BE Gitten, 7 . e, in nag en pony lish essay on 


fortunately, that 
The case against 


therefore must offer part of its contents, because 
comparatively few have access to the journals of ties, and 
ak pant wn pena being too.ofven dry as well as learned. 

After mentioning pa in same Society's Jo’ in March, 1879, on 
of Prices since * n which ge — a tion of 

had or soon would do so, and his reiteration of S tion 

r i pas he notices = aio are pe prne Aa tted 
prices, amounting to an apprecia' or rise as- 

of gold. This conclusion he es hes 720. by de- 


the av 


As to silver, he says (page 70): If we avoid extreme 


years 
—— A ronda, instead of apenking ef the Geprect- 
‘ver 

ation ef silver," as compared with gold, we should ax quite justified i in 
— — 


Stating many facts: he remarks 750): 
77 E tes TODS CANRO ACOA E TUN tae ier koe 
of prices is due to a change in money. of the mature, or in the direction of 


of silver when we measure re 


| Ocean of sfiver 


cept its. 
attempt 


these effects may be important.“ The debtors ey mare 
otherwise pay, and the creditors receive more. matter is thus not un- 
important to the two large classes of people who make up the 5 
Appreciation is a most serious matter to those who have debts to pay. It 
prevents them gaining by the development of industry as they wo other- 


As to landowners he shows (page 700) n 
ment fall of oes has swe the 
D pa Hr ppt yerat seleg fano 
even to pay the mortgages on them. Also, he {illustrates the same kind of 
Beeler tian, fa 185 (page TW), the prospect of“ troublous times 
po: ge „ 0 ous 
for instance, both for some ot — Australian colonies ð 


points sadly course, there 
-Rising gold with falling wool, grain. and other 
silver, (according to 2a to tall R aa 1 gets 

0 „ure = use go 
and you can buy more wool and grain with the same amount ot gold. 


dearer, 

Butthe debtors have to send somuch more wooland a rae oy, o 
must be tating to the „ 

burdens 


they ‘They 
will prove unable to pay. And could more reasonably. or at least 
plausibly, be made an excuse for repudiation or for cutting down the prin- 
cipal or interest to be paid. 

Then he turns (page 763) to look at the probable course of the fu 

as affected by the probable “ continued on gold, against which the 
only com tion would be a more extended use of - 
ents.” “Such economizin, ts will in fact, as I believe, 


zing 8 
and modify the demand for gold. but the question is to what extent? 
8 in 1872 that they would not do 80 to the extent of 

a fall of prices, should the sup 
now that they will have a mitiga! 


went- 
of gold not increase, so Ido not believe 
to any serious exient. The 


question then becomes, What is tobe supply of gold? 

He then discusses ) te of increased supplies of 
both gold and silver all so! included—already so 
realized,and likely to be more so for both metals. But ee 


765-766) the probability of a further heavy divergence between the 
— ver, which also has thus far come true. Mr. Goschen's 
statements were to the same efect. 


The sore and dificult ending follows (page 786): Is there anything to be 
done by hppa meet mitigate the appreciation of d or against 
its effects is a q that will necessarily arise;" on this part of the 
subject he has said very little, and apparently he does not see ae oy eg A 
important sug; . Still the essay is of singular value, and that it 
should remain buried in the Statistical Journal is asad pity, 80 
far as it refers to of ver, other comm: 


Much of the essay is given, v 
dates and places, and d 


wages just themsel Eng 

to the relations between gold and silver.” This, h 
counted for by there "being node: of silver in India answer 
actly to its appreciation by gold in Europe.” There is no depre- 
of silver in India, and there is 3 to be any. All Asia is a vast 
throughout which trade is Carried on by payment in silver, 
F in the modern fashion. Our 
gold and silver movements can at most only make a ripple on the edge of 
that silver ocean. extra stir and business demand for labor created by 
„ and railways, large new factories, etc., must locally raise silver 
wages more or less where uite independently of any 
fluctuation in silver. Wages alwaysdiffer even in the various 

parts of England. 

The evidence beforethe gold and silver commission was very lar about 
wagesand retail prices. esemovevery slowly. Many “economists nding 


t should ra; show results. in various places, by rise or fall, accor 

to the rise or fall payer and goa, Paraon ao results 7 mention. 

any one compare steady price of bread in London for many years past 
with the fluctuations and cheapening of wheat. 

Mr. 3 which I have so largely quoted, was written by him with 
the reports and evidence published by and silver commission before 
him. e had himself a very prominent place among their aien 

e concluded as stated. in relation to commodities 
gold had risen greatly, and silver had not fallen; and that the divergence 
seemed likely to con in 
proportion to the 2A, 25.) 

Other interes by advocates of the English gold currency ac- 
4 the effects of that. I see no one seriously 
to prove the reverse now. The question seems to be avoided. The 
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opponents of bimetallism fight their battle, as Mr. Giffen continues to do, 
on other grounds. 

On this subject I desire to read from Mr. Goschen, member of 
Parliament, in an address delivered before the Institute of Bank- 
ers in England, April 18, 1883: 

Let us now assume what I think is probable enough, that there will be a 


continuance of low prices—that is to a continuance of the increased 
value of the so ‘Two classes would be permanently affected: oneis the 
class which is entitled permanently to receive a given amount of sovereigns. 
3 be much better off. The class of debtors, on the other hand, Wao 
are bound to pay a given amount of sovereigns for a long period to come, 
will be much worse off. In the same way as the rise in prices generally is to 
the advan of the debtor, so a fall in will be to his disadvan: 

And that leads me to another consideration. In examining the in 
price of various commodities, I did not allude to the value of consols and of 
securities. Have they fallen? No, they have not fallen. Ought they to have 
fallen? No, they ought not to have fallen. According to the th they 
ought to have risen. Why? Because consols mean the right of the holder 
to a given number of sovereigns; and consols, and railway debentures and 
other such instruments which give the holder a right to a certain number of 
sovereigns, ought to have arisen, and they have risen. This squares entirely 
with the theory of the increased value of the asint of gold. In 
the same way as commodities, measured by gold, have en, these which 
entitled the holder to a certam number given amount of gold ought to rise, 


have 

in inquiring what will be the effect upon various classes of 
on the assumption of the increased purchasing power of 1 8 5 
dholder, I need not pew any more. He will K He Will re- 
ceive his £3 per £100, and those £3 be worth more thanthey were before. 
But perhaps they tbe worth somuch more thatconsols may rise beyond 
£100, and Ít may very likely occur to a chancellor of the exchequer that the 
fundholder, if the position admits of it, should have his interest reduced 

from £3 to 5e., or possibly £2 10s. 

Now let me pass to another class. ‘The holders of mortgages would be in 
a distinctly favorable position. While the mortg run they will continue 
to receive a sum which will represent a larger purchasing power than it did 
before. Those on the other hand who have borrowed on mortgage will be 
in a worse position. auer: be under contract to pay a given sum. which, 
measured by the value of all other commodities, will represent a greater 
value than before. Toobtain that sum which ee Sie to pay, they would 

ater quantity of commodi The uence of this 
owners will not beoverlooked. Landowners who have 
borrowed largely on their estates will be under contract to pay away a sum 
which ro nts more value than before, while the produce of the land, if 
ultimately that produce should generally fall in price like other commodi- 
ties, would not secure the same amount of sovereigns. 

It is impossible to see how farmers should be able to continue to pay the 
same amount of sovereigns for rent, ifthe prices of what they raise from the 
soil should permanently fall. 


I have read some extracts from Mr. Allard’s speech made in the 
Brussels conference, and I wish to read an extractfrom another 


ses made at the conference. Speaking of his former speech, 
© said: 
Ishowed you—Mr. Jones has recalled it—how Mr. Goschen called atten- 


tion at London in 1883 to the fall of prices and the rise of gold which was 
sey Bars pag 
In 1 Mr. Goschen went to Manchester to give warning of the same 


. 
In 1880 it was not Mr. Goschen. but the English Government which was 
8 at the slacking of trade, and which appointed the well-known 
ission on the Depression of Trade. 
1887, Mr. Goschen in went to Manchester. He 


In 1888 the sea poe Government, becoming more and more concerned, ap- 
pointed the Gold and Silver Commission. 

In 1889 Mr. Goschen, who had become chancellor of the exchequer, ever 
more and more uneasy in regard to the appreciation of gold. proposed the 
establishment of one-poundnotes. The number of pounds in circulation was 
msumcelent. 

He says on the next page (page 322): 

I have shown you that the real evil followed not from the fall of silver, but 
from the appreciation of gold. Have you not heard from the delegates of 
Mexico that in theirs, a producing country, where the circulation consists 
solely of silver and where if that metal had been depreciated it would have 
been felt soonest of all, that the imaginary depreciation had never existed. 
Silver, they tell us, still buys in Mexico the same quantities as before. 


That statement I made on the floor the other day, and this is 
a verification of it, because the Mexican delegates had made 
that statement, and were sitting in the conference when Mr. 
Allard was speaking: 


It seems to me therefore obvious that it is the operation of the apprecia- 

tion of gold which makes us believe in the depreciation of silver. 
On page 324 he says: 

As to the fall of silver there is hone except that which we have created for 
ourselves in E where silver is valued in gold. We have seen that 
there is no fall of silver besides that which we ourselves bring about in 
Measuring it with gold, which is scarce. We are like children who make a 
shadow on the wall and are as alarmed at it as if it were a reality. I think 
that if we had been more reasonable, and if, instead of demonetizing silver 
in 1878. we had soe that measure as we opposed the demonetization of 
gold in 1850, the shadow which we have created would never have existed, 
and we would still be in that era of prosperity which we regret to-day. 


On page 326 he says: 
It was for the same reason that gold appreciated, that it bought more and 
more commodities, and prices fe’ ence. This isa great revolu- 


in eae 
= in —.— all take part, and which prevails in England more than any- 
where e 


Again, on page 329, he says: 
The fall of silver is obstinately spoken of, and the rise of gold is obstinately 


denied. Consider Mexico, where silver is produced. The metal is not de- 
ties as before. 


preciated many commodi 

Say the monometallists. “silver is depreciated, for we see it it is.” 
* There no crisis LLI 

y. “But,” you say, “gold is more and more appreciated.” Quite 


wrong,” they say, “there is no appreciation of gold; there is only overpro- 
duction.” 


I have already read from the remarks by Sir William Houlds- 
worth, delegate of Great Britain, on one point, and now I desire 


to read from him on another: 

Whatis n for England is equally necessary for all the industrial 
nations of the wort Their interests in this matter are identical. Com- 
merce is the great bond which unites all nations into one great international 
family, so that what 1 affects one must inevitably react prejudi- 
cially upon others. therefore, are equally interested in securing acom- 
secure basis for international trade. It issaid that “the a 
tion of Rola has never been proved.“ If there has been a general 
pos that is the proof. e one expression is the converse of the x 

ey respectively im one another. They are only two ways of stating 
the same fact. Metallic money as a medium of exchange, as tho tangible 
payment of debts, may have decreased (as some assert), credit instruments 
may or may not have taken their place. 

But this is no answer. The broad fact still remains that a general fall of 
goin money prices hastaken place (no one with the evidence before him can 

spute that), therefore that of itself is all the proof uired that the quan- 
tity of the commodity (gold) by which other commodities are meas has 
not kept peo with the quantity of thecommodities which it measures. This 
can be called an appreciation of gold. 

The course of silver prices further illustrates this point. There the meas- 
uring commodity rer nas kept with the commodities which it is 
called upon to measure silver-us countries. Therefore silver po 
have notfailen. There has been no appreciation of silver. I am glad to find 
one — 25 honorable colleague, Mr. Rothschild, does recognize the “grievances” 


That isas much as I care to read on that point. I read again 
from the compromise propost presented by Mr. Alphonse Al- 
lard, delegate of Belgium and Turkey to the conference, on page 
191 of this report: 


This crisis, which was foretold in 1870, is now, it is said,in action. The 
disturbances which it uces are the more ust and the more 
since the fall in prices is not produced by the development of labor or by the 
abundance of wealth, but by an artifi: cause, which is none other thanthe 
g silver and thereb; appreciation of gold. 
ed in silver countries. It 


by the e ot gold. 

It 18 that this artificial fall in ices, caused by the a tion of 
gold, has for its results terrible social ualities, the ruin of our agricul- 
ture, the slackness of our industries, the of our workmen, and the 
uneasiness which prevails everywhere. 

For twenty years there has been a continual endeavor on all sides to find 
some other cause, but none has been discovered; and therefore no more ef- 
fectual remedy has been found than the monetary remedy. 

N that the task to which this conference of 8 
call to counteract the evil ot the fall of prices and the artifi appre- 
ciation of gold, and to combat the instability of exchange between the gold 
countries which te one-third of the world, and the silver countries 
which form the other two-thirds. 


I do not desire to tire the Senate, nor take the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily, but it seems to me that the question 
whether gold has appreciated or silver has fallen is, after all, 
the vital question. As was said to mea day or two ago by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and who called my at- 
tention to it. itap s to be the very gist of the whole thing. Has 
gold appreciated? If it has, and silver is still maintaining all 
over the whole its purchasing power, as lamendeavoring toshow, 
then the question is, how shall we propose a remedy that shall 
not raise silver up, but bring gold down to its former position 
and keep it from continually appreciating? So I beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate while I read a little further. 

Mr. Van den Berg, a delegate of the Netherlands, made a 
speech in the conference. Although it is not just whatI re- 
ferred to before I had it in my mind but could not put my hand 
onit. He refers to Dr. Soetbeer’s statement as to the amount of 
gold that is absorbed in industrial uses in the arts and trade, 
and says: 

This result of the accurate investigations of Dr. Soetbeer has struck me 
all the more, as he was formerly one of those who was in no wise alarmed 
as to the scarcity of gold for monetary uses; and not to seem to ex 

riance of this I think I should recall the very words w. 


the im 
learned Dr. Soetbeer used to express hisidea. This is what he wrote shortly 
before his death: ; 


One could not demonstrate by fl the incorrectness of the hypothesis 
that in recent years the industrial use of gold, together wita the needs of 
Oriental countries and for private hoards, had materially arrested the in- 
crease of the monetary stock and had very probably absorbed the annual 


roduction of the metal; but proofs are equally 1 to support the con- 
hypothesis. : 


Mr. Van den Berg goes on to say: 


The sufficiency or the insufficiency of gold for the mone uses of the 
world is, gentlemen, the real knot of the question before us. It isnot unfa- 
miliar that up till now the defenders of monometallism have always sup- 
ported the idea that there was no lack of gold and that a more or less con- 
siderable ap; lation of the yellow metal was entirely out of the question. 
The bimetallists alone were of the contrary opinion, but now one of the 
most fervent partisans of monometallism has joined their ranks and tells 
us that itis not silver which has fallen but gold which has risen. The i- 
san which I have in mind is the Statist of London, which is an a — Ae 
monetary and financial matters. and rightly so, because, unlessI am mis 
it is written at the dictation, or at least at the insp learned 


lowing declaration apropos of the proposals submitted to the British Goy- 
ae in regard to the possible introduction of the gold standard in Brit- 


te 
the 


Now I read the quotation from the Statist: 


is based upon the mistaken notion that the value 
that of silver. We have seen that between 1873 


e 22 that the 
. is more stable 
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and 1880 all gold prices fell ruinously. 
same 


We have also seen that during the 
od silver prices did not fall; in other words, while the smaller quan- 
tity of gold 1 after year exchanged for a larger quantity of all other com- 


ver included, the same quantity of silver, or nearly the same, 


modities. s 

ex for the same quantity of all other commodities, gold excluded. 
Does it not necessarily follow that it was the condition which determined 
the value of gold. which altered, not the condition which determined the 
value of silver; or, to put the matter into perhaps plainer lan; does 
it not necessarily follow that the value of silver during the past twenty years 
has been far more stable than the value of gold? 


Ao that is a gold monometallic authority equal to any in the 
world. 

Mr. SQUIRE. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. November, 1892. This is what Mr. Van den 
Berg says: 

Gentlemen, has the weakness of gold monometallism ever been placed in 
clearer light than in the lines which I have 2 cited, written by one of the 
most convinced monometaliists, by a “Gold Fanatiker as the Germans 
say? If it be true that the price of silver has remained stable, and th t it is 
gold which has risen during the last twenty years, that is a condemnation 
pure and simple of all monetary systems based upon gold, for the relative 
Stability of iis value is one of the essential conditions of a good money, and 
a 8 appreciation of the standard used to measure all values and affect 
all exchanges can not fail to be disastrous to all mankind. as it benefits only 
those who own it and aggravates the position of the others, the workers; in 
a word, the immense majority of the population. 

I have a large number of citations here from various authori- 
ties as to the appreciation of gold, and to the effect that silver 
bas alatan steadily its purchasing power, except as to gold. 
When measured by commodities, silver remained in its normal 
condition, still purchasing as much in its bar form to-day as it 
would in 1873, when it was demonetized. In 1873 an ounce of 
silver would not buy in this country a bushel of wheat by 3 cents 
I am speaking now of the uncoined silver in this country. To- 
day an ounce of silver, as lowas it is, will buy more than a bushel 
of wheat in any market in the world, or at least it will in this 
country, and it will come so near to it in the markets of Europe 
that it may be said to practically do that. 

In 1873 an ounce of silver, treated simply as a commodity, 
would exchange for 6+ pounds of cotton. To-day the same silver 
can be exchanged for 10 pounds of cotton. That is true of all 
other products. Silver has not lost its purchasing power as com- 
pred with products. It has lost its purchasing power of gold; 
in other words, gold has increased in value 55 percent. In i873 
a man who owed a thousand dollars could pay it with a little 
over 800 bushels of wheat. To-day he must take 1,500 bushels 
of wheat to pay the sameamount; and with his thousand bushels 
of wheat he could buy as much silver in 1873 as he can buy now. 

As the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] said the other day, 
when all things have changed except one the change is in the 
one and not in all; it is a change in the money that measures it, 
and nothing else. 

I have here one or two authorities that possibly I had better 
read. The iall in the price of commodities and the rise in the 
price of money is one of a very serious character to the men who 
produce. It is especially serious to the men who are owing 
debts. It is especially serious to a country that owes large 
amounts of money in other countries and has to sell its products 
to pay its debts abroad. If the wheat that goes from this country 
to Europe could be sold at the old price of 1873 we would be 
very much nearer paying our debts than we are now. Where 
we sent one bushel of wheat then we must send nearly two to 
meet the same debt. Every year the price grows less and less. 
We must send more wheat every year than we sent the preced- 
ing. This money condition of the world has destroyed the 
doctrine of supply and demand to agreat degree. With a great 
crop or a little crop or a great demand or a little demand the 
price is steadily downward. 

Mr. President, what does the repeal of the act of 1890 mean? 
All the authorities so far as I know that are worthy of attention 
declare that with this re there must come a further fall in 
silver. It was repeated by a number of gentlemen in the con- 
ference of 1892 that the repeal of this act would mean a fall in 
silver. The English papers have declared within the last ten 
days that with the repeal of the act there would be a further 
tall in silver. Nobody can deny it. All business men are an- 
ticipating it. The further fall in silver is simply an apprecia- 
tion of gold. It is simply a fall in prices, a lower price for every- 
thing that we manufacture, a lower price for everything that 
we create, a lower price for the thousand million dollars’ worth 
of products that we export. 

t will not do for the advocates of repeal to tell me that this 
is but a temporary thing; that when they have disposed of this 
bill, when they have the Sherman act off the statute book, they 
are prepared to give us propor legislation on this suhan [i 
that was the sentiment of the people who are demanding re- 
peal, they would have consented to some adjustmentof this ques- 
tion. They would have consented that the people who fear and 

redict disaster to come to the industries of this country by con- 
Elos to be brought about by repeal might have something 


given to them that would prevent the fear that they have ex- 
pressed. But from the beginning it has been determined that 
it should be unconditional repeal or nothing. 

There has never been an hour since the Senate met to consider 
this question that there has not been a majority of this body who 
believed in their hearts (and they have so expressed it, i not 
openly on the fioor ia private conversation at Toast); that there 
ought to be an adjustment of this matter; that there should be 
some provision made not simply for the purchase of silver, nob 
simply in the interest of the mine owners, but in the interest of 
preventing a contraction; that there should be some steps taken 
to secure to the people of the United States an increase of 
money. 

There is nota man living who will dare stand before the Amer- 
ican people and declare to-day that there is not a necessity that 
every month there should be pat into our currency more money, 
eq in extent at least to the growth of population, equal 
amount to the demands that are made by new business, increased 
commerce and trade. No country growing as ours can afford to 
take the position of standing still on its money, and Senators 
who are favoring repeal dare not face that question. 

They tell us to wait until the repeal takes place and they will 
give us something that is liberal; that if they take away the sil- 
ver legislation they will add to the money of the country all that 
the business of the country demands. 

Mr. President, that is not to be done. There will be, in my 
judgment, no effective legislation upon this subject in the next 
four years. There will be no effective legislation until the 
American people are heard from—not the bankers, not the Wall 
street people, not the boards of trade, but the great American 
voting A se pacar and I believe that they will be heard from in 
a way that may be eventually effectual: that it will be found in 
time that the people will rule, and that no man or two or three 
men can stand in the way of a proper adjustment of this question. 

We were told the other day that there was to beacompromise. 
We were ‘told that the extremes were to meet, and those who 
demand a great deal on one side and on the other would yield 
something. If rumor is true a very large and respectable por- 
tion of the Senate had agreed to some adjustment of this dit- 
culty. Itis said in a way that justifies me in speaking of it that 
he who has no right to k to us upon this subject declared 
that no compromise should take place; that it would be uncondi- 
tional re or nothing. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been in session for eleven weeks. 
The 5 5 of the whole American people have been upon the Sen- 
ate. The dem:nd has been made upon us from certain quarters 
for spee Bodoni We have deliberated and considered and dis- 
cussed. e on this side of the Ch: mber, I mesn those who have 
favored the largest use of silver as money, have been ready at 
all times to test this question, not in the forum of physical en- 
durance, but in that which is becoming and befitting American 
Senators, in the forum of debate. We have challenged our op- 
ponents to meet us on every question and they have met us prin- 
cipally with taunts and revilings. They have met us by the old 
stale and worn-out and broken-down arguments of monometal- 
lism. They have denied the existenc2 of facts as patent and as 
apparent as that the sun shines in the heavens. Then they turn 
around and tell us to get rid of this bill and at some time in the 
future they will consider this financial question. : 

This question, touching every man’s interest everywhere in 
this country, is to be postponed to a more convenient season. 
What time can be more appropriate than the present, when the 
country is suffering, when the people are in distress, when the 
mills are shut up, and the country is full of unemployed and 
idle men? We have an abundance of time: why should there 
be haste? Why should we be asked to proceed to-day any more 
than next week or the week after? 

A at party has come into power in all the departments of 
the Government, and here we are, after ninety days, with no 
financial system offered, no financial system provided. It was 
said here by myself more than six weeks ago that I assumed 
that this ty would have a financial policy and would enun- 
ciate it. The Senator from Contiections IMr. PLATT] indicated 
that he thought I was rather too sanguine. I think, possibly, I 
wag at least we have seen no indication of a financial policy, but 
we are told it is to come later. When? 

We are told also that if the Sherman law isrepealed there will 
come prosperity: that the mills which are closed will be opened; 
that the unemployed will have employment: where there is now 
want there will be plenty: and where there is now idleness there 
will beiabor. Iamneithera prophet nor the son ofa prophet, but 
Isay here that the signs of the times do not indicate such a re- 
sult, and the great metropolitan press, which have been preaching 
to us day by day that all thatwas needed to make good times was 
to repeal the Sherman act, vesterduy in their columns, when 
they declared that the end of this controversy had come, that un- 
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conditional re was assured, took the precaution to inform 
their readers that they must not expect too much from repeal, 
that it was not assured that prosperity would come with repeal. 

Mr. President, this country is not to see prosperity imme- 
diately. The world is disjointed and out of shape on account of 
the monetary condition; and we shall have in this country dis- 
tress, stagnation, and paralysis of business, and the same will be 
the case throughout the world; it will prevail abroad as well as 
here. They will have it in Europe; and they will have it in 
every country where the gold standard prevails; and they will 
have it nowhere else. They have not had it in India; they have 
not had it in China; they have not had it in Mexico; they have 
not had it in Japan; they have not had it in any country that 
has been using silver as the standard, because the discarded sil- 
ver of the world has gone to those countries, and they have had 
an abundance of metallic money, while other people have been 
suffering on account of the scarcity of money. So there has been 
prosperity, I repeat, and greater stability of prices in every 

rtion of the world where silver is used as the standard, than 

countries where gold is used. 

Mr. HIGGINS. the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, 
his statement is very interesting; but it reminds me that only 
this morning the newspapers published a telegram from Mexico 
indicatin, t times were as badly out of joint thereasanywh=re 
else. It is to be remarked that Mexico is a country having large 
gold obligations to Europe. On the other hand, we have informa- 
tion that the prosperity in China and Ja was never greater} 
that it has not been seriously affected by the stoppage of the 
coinage of silver in India, which has made a difference of ex- 
change between India and other parts of the Orient. The pur- 
pose of my interruption was to ask the Senator if he understood 
there were good times now in Mexico? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand there are good timesin Mexico. 
I understand that Mexico in the last five years has made more 
progress than during any twenty-five years of its history. 

r. HIGGINS. Lam speaking about this time. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. The number of factories which have 
been started in Mexico in the last few years is remarkable. 
There is prosperity in Mexico, except so far as the public debt 
is concerned, which is payable in gold; and the Government of 
Mexico, like the Government of India, is in distress on that ac- 
count. The taxes are collected in silver in Mexico, and their 
debts are payable in gold. The great railroad of Mexico, whose 
bonds are owned principally in Europe, has been paying 50 per 
cent of its income to turn its silver into gold; and in that re- 
spect that great railroad has been embarrassed. The Govern- 
ment, owing ten to twelve millions of interest every year, has 
been compelled to add the difference between the silver col- 
lected and gold, that is, what silver will buy in gold, making 
their interest debt in Europe instead of $12,000,000 somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $18,000,000. That is the trouble which 
exists in Mexico. 

A distinguished Mexican said to me within the last four weeks 
that Mexico was prosperous. He is a man who ought to know 
the condition of Mexico if cap man does. When I asked him, 
„Will you close your mints if silver goes lower?“ he replied, 
Me shall not close our mints if silver goes to 50 cents an ounce.” 
He said, ‘‘ Mexico was never prospering as now; but what we 
sell we sell for silver, and what we buy we buy for gold; and the 
prices are so high that our people are ceasing to buy foreign 
goods and are themselves ce ae 

Now, let us go to Japan and China. China has bsen substan- 
tially stable in all her prices for twenty years. I know that when 
the disturbance came in the fall of silver, and when it was re- 
ported that the Mexican nation would cease to coin silver dollars 
and close its mints, the merchants of Hongkong, became fright- 
ened, held a meeting to determine how they could manage to do 
business there, because they had been in the habit of using Mexi- 
can silver dollars as their currency. That is the only Kisturb⸗ 
ance I can learn of in China. When they found that the Mexican 
Government did not intend to elose its mints, but would continue 
to coin silver, they were content. This is the latest advice I have 
from China and it is quite recent. 

There is no question of the . PERS of gold; there is no 
question that that appreciation of gold is bearing heavily upon 
all the productive energies of this country and of the world. 
There is no question that the only men who are being benefited 
byit, as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] has repeatedly 
said, and as Mr. Allard has said, are the annuitants, those who 
have fixed incomes, and the people who hold the credits of the 
world, who hold consols and bonds which are payable in gold. 
They are benefited because the amount to be paid remains the 
same, while the purchasing power of every dollar is doubled, 
and the ability of every man to pay is decreased by the appre- 
ciation of gold just in proportion as it appreciates. If the ap- 
preciution is 45 per cent, then he is 45 per cent worse off than he 
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calculated when he made his contract; if it is 55 per cent he is 
55 wee cent worse off than when he made his contract. 

r. President, ne eee of jubilee comes to the debtor class and 
no year of jubilee come to them, until we rehabilitate silver 
and bring gold down to where it ought to be. 

History shows that the greatest benefit the world has received 
was when the burden of debt was removed from the people, and 
that the greatest calamity which can befall any people in the 
world is to have the burden of debt increased. 

I presented here recently statistical information to show that 
the debts of this country had been increased to such an extent 
that it seems to me it will be impossible for the makers of these 
debts ever to pay. The only government in the world we know 
of which released all debtors was that which came directly from 
the Divine command, and which provided that evor fifty years 
the debtor should go free. It was a wise provision of law; it was 
an economic principle, that it would be well should be applied 
by all nations, but no year of jubilee is proposed here; pay or 
get out is the rule now. 

I stated on aformer occasion that the English system of finance 
adopted in 1816 and Cem picies in 1819 by the so-called Peel act, 
changed the condition of the landowners of Great Britain, re- 
ducing their numbers to one-fourth, changing entirely the 
landed system of the country, under which the great productive 
farming power of the country, the independent farm-owner dis- 
appeared. That will be the condition in this country if the 

resent policy is continued. The American farmer who owns 
bis farm will in a generation be a thing of the past. 

Mr. President, it is important for us to consider whether we 
shall destroy the best element of American manhood by our sys- 
tem of finance. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he means 
to be understood as saying that the number of freeholders or 
landholders in Great Britain has been decreased to about one- 
fourth of the original number? 

Mr. TELLER. It is even worse than that. 

Mr. HIGGINS. To one-fourth or by one-fourth? 

Mr. TELLER. To one-fourth. In a few years, in a genera- - 
tion, of the men who owned their farms and tilled them under 
that system three-fourths of them disappeared; and that is what 
is laid out for us. 

It will not do for anybody to tell me that this proposed legis- 
lation is in the interest of an honest dollar. It has to be done 
in the interest of a dishonest dollar, or robbery and thievery 
and fraud upon the productive energies of the American people. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should liké to ask the Senator whether it 
is his serious contention that the reduction and almost extirpa- 
tion of the number of freehold farmers who till their own land 
in Great Britain was occasioned by such a cause as he has stuted? 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell me what was the cause? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I believe that Alison, the historian, attrib- 
uted it to free trade, but certainly the culmination occurred sev- 
eral decades ago. 

Mr. TELLER. Alison did not attribute it tofree trade. That 
class of farmers disappeared practically before free trade was 
adopted. Free trade was not adopted in England until after the 
great depression which came by the Peel act, described so graph- 
ically by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONEs] the other day, 
and described hundreds of times by publicists and writers upon 
this question, which could hardly have escaped the attention of 
the Senator. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly the reduction of the number of 
freeholders in Great Britain who till their own farms could not 
have been caused by the failure of the world to use silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, it is not that. The world 
used silver, but England went to the gold standard, and at- 
tempted to do her business upon a limited amount of money. 


That is what she did, and that is what brought disaster. But 
does the Senator deny that there was for twenty years the great- 
est distress in Great Britain which ever existe any country? 


If he will take Doubleday’s history of the transactions of that 
period, he will find that men went to Parliament with petitions 
declaring that they had paid out large sums, amounting in some 
instances to almost two or three hundred thousand dollars for 
estates, and then had to mortgage them for half the money. 
which they could not pay, and so had lost their estates, and 
asked Parliament to grant them relief. I think the Senator 
from Nevada recently in his first speech alluded to that. The 
whole matter can be found in Doubleday’s Financial History of 
England, published in 1847. 

r. HIGGINS. Tf the Senator will permit me, it is a subject 
upon which I have not read recently, but I well remember read- 
ing one of the last speeches of Mr. John Bright, in which he at- 
tributed that distress to the duty upon corn, and that it placed 
the price of grain at a very unreasonable height in Great Brit- 
ain, which made great profits to the landowner, so that he was 
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able, and it was to his advantage, to buy out tenant farmers, and 
that he did so. 

Mr. TELLER. It was not the landowner who bought out the 
tenant farmer. John Bright could never have made that state- 
ment. It was the banker, and the merchant, and the broker who 

ht the land; it was not the men who tilled the land who 
bought, but it was the men who had capital and lived in cities 
and accumulated great amounts of land, which they leased out. 
Before that time the rule all over Great Britain was that the 
men who owned 200, 400, or 500 acres of land belonged to what 
they called in that country the . They were the bone 
and the sinew of the land, and it was from that class that there 
came the soldiers, and the sailors, and the defenders of the Eng- 


lish and the illustrators of the glory of the English race. 
Mr. HIGGINS. It is my recollection that previous to the adop- 
tion of the law repealing the corn laws the change of property 


in Great Britain was the aggrandizement of the estates of its 
nobles and its gentry, and it was owing to the great pronen 
to trađe which sprang up in England subsequent to rapon 
c land in 
the markets of the world which enabled the trades people to be- 
come the purchasers of estates. Certainly that has the 
case in Ireland in later days. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Delaware will have 8 
time to explain his tion. I say that he is incorrect. e 
Peel act was in 1819. That was the culmination of the 
act of 1816. 1822, so bad had the condition of Great Britain 
become under the Sir Robert Peel act that they were compelled 
to suspend the operation of the act for some years, and a portion 
of the distress came during the following ten years, after- 
wards, but it had culminated before the repeal of the corn laws 
in 1842. The Senator first said it was free trade, and now he 
says it was the corn laws. 

. HIGGINS. I stated that Alison, the historian, said it 
was free trade. Linformed the Senator, and he will so find in 
an essay published in Blackwood's in 1849. I did not 
give it as my view, but I simply referred to that authority. 
Mx. TELLER. I do not remember what Alison said, but the 

history of the world, an examination of its N and the pe- 

titions Which went up to Parliament, exp the condition of 
the country at the time when it was declared that the landown- 
ers had been robbed and destroyed by the capitalists of the 
aged i That ought to convince the Senator, and I think it 
will. am not asserting it on my own statement alone, but it 
has been asserted in and that England’s going toa 
gold standard brought about a condition which nobody can deny 


existed. 

It has been depicted and described by historian after historian. 
Some of them have said that it did not result, perhaps, altogether 
from the change in her financial system, but, it e it 
did result from that cause, and it rought about condition I 
have mentioned; so that the man who owned from 200 to 400 
acres of land and tilled it with his boys, and worked it with 
his own hands,and whose wife and daughters worked in the same 
way—that class has disap rapidly from Great Britain, and 


they are now the exception, while they were the rule before. 
Nobody can deny that. 
That is, I repeat, what will be done in this country. You 


will place such burdens upon the American farmer that he will 
be utterly unable to remove the mortgage upon his property. 
This will be done by degrees; not in a year, not in ten years; 
but in a generation you will see American farmers as independ- 
ent landowners 3 in this country. I do not suppose 
legislation here is intended for a month, or six months, or a 
year. I am not so much concerned as to what may happen to- 
morrow, but I am concerned as to the logical sequence of the 
principles which are here to be adopted, or to flow from them in 
one year or ten years or twenty years or thirty ; and he is 
a very careless and a very ignorant legislator who legislates 
only for to-day and who sees no evil ahead. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
made ang investigation of this question recently, and whether 
the relative proportion of landowners to our own agricultural 
population has increased or decreased within the last few years? 

r. TELLER. I sup that the farming population has 

| sprayed increased. I k the landowners, owing to the land 
the new States, have beenon the increase. Of course we have 
had a large amount of soil to divide amongst our people; 
we had the great plains of the West to be settled, and we have 
given a farm to every man who would go u it. To-day that 
ractically over; as the Senator from laware htfully 
said. we have reached the point now where there will com- 
paratively few farms made hereafter from unimproved lands— 
more in the extreme West, where irrigation prevails, but very 
little in any other section of the come 

But there is one thing which nobody denies, that farm mort- 


gages have increased at a rapid rate. If Senators will take up 


the census re 
find the 


p gem aiaa E Dave: aani e Ah 
s gages ve ve e 
creased.” Ifthe mortgages amounted toso 5 ten petiga ago, 
you will know they amount to more this year. 

I have here a creer yy which I presented to the Senate on 


the 21st of August and printed, and I then challenged any- 
body to oh! Be correctness of it, because I took some little 
pains to sa Big e that it was correct. It is the state- 
ment made by Mr. Frederick C. Waite relative to the cause of 
the financial and industrial depression, which has been printed 
as a Senate document. I did not intend to refer to it, but as it 
bears upon this question I think it proper that I should quote 
from it. Mr. Waite says: 


osed by 


American citizens, namely, the farmers 
the laborers who are trying to obtain a home of their own by honest toil. 
In the twenty-one States for which the m indebtefiness has been tabu- 
lated the gate amount in force at the 
five h and fi -geven millions with the States ot Ohio, Texas, 
and California, and whole groups of lesser States yet to be heard from. The 
Eana aggrogata will be 20 less than six thousand three h . 
© aggregate in 1890 was only about two thousand five hundred millions. 


So the farm indebtedness, if this statement be correct, has 


more than doubled in ten years. 
Last year, after turning the scale at t thousand millions, the mort- 
Se continued its ht, not being contented with an 
of 220 per cent, or nearly four times the increase in the true value 


of real estate. 

In a word, the total net te inde’ 
equaled, in 1880, but $6,750,000,000. Last —— r 
thousand seven hundred millions. an of thirteen thousand millions 
in the short period of twelve years. 

If anybody can contem with eqanimity the condition of 
the American people with that amount of indebtedness to pay, 
with falling prices, with languishing industries, he must be dif- 
ferent from most men. 

When you realize that the holders of this $19,700,000,000, or at 
least a portion of it, held in the great cities and the great money 
centers, are the agencies which have been assailing the Senate 
for ninety days to hasten to give them an extra opportunity to 
take an additional sum out of their debtors, you need not won- 
der that the abuse has been violent and vicious. They are fight- 
ing for a stake so large that they can afford to be agg ve; 
they can afford to bring upon the Senate agencies never before 
brought to bear upon it. 

I have said before, and I repeat now, their stake is too great 
to hope or expect that they will relax their efforts. They mean 
to put this country, if possible, upon a low plane of prices, be- 
cause when they do that they increase the purchasing power of 
every dollar they hold, and then we shall be told that allof this 
is done that we may have an honest dollar, a dollar of the great- 
est pure power. Mr. President, the dollar which has 
eu por cent in twenty years is not an honest dollar. 

at we want is a dollar which maintains the stability and uni- 
formity of prices in this country, so that a man who enters into 
an engagement to-day to manufacture or to do any kind of busi- 
ness may know something about what he will get for his product 
to-morrow. 

i have a large number of quotations from various writers on 
this subject, which I thought I should use in the course of my 
remarks, but I do not think I shall take the time to-day to do it. I 
have here, however, an article written by Mr. J. Barr Robertson 
which was published in the February number of the Journal o 
the Society of Arts, in the city of London, entitled The cur- 


rency problem.” I had intended to quote at considerable length 
from article, as it contains some very excellent suggestions, 
is very instructive, and is written in a most candid manner; but, 


instead of using it in = remarks, I ask permission of the Sen- 
ate to have it published asa document, use I think it will 
furnish to Senators, no matter what their views may be on the 
subject, information which they will be glad to get. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the at 
of the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none, the 
article referred to will be printed as a document. 

Mr. TELLER. I now yield to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE]. 

SCHOOLS OF MINES. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I ask the Senator from Washington bP hoa 
to me in order that I may call up Senate bill 1040, which T think 
will not lead to any debate. 

Mr. SQUIRE. i yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Task unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1040) to aid the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and South Dakota to rt schools of mines. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Task that the bill be read. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secre read the bill. 

Mr. T. Inotice that the bill provides for the payment 
25 per cent to the States named in the billof the amount paid 
the United States for mineral lands within those States. A 

similar bill has been passed three or four times and it ha always 
been with a provision for 50 per cent. I shall move to 
strike out“ 25” and insert 50.“ 

Mr. DUBOIS. That will be entirely agreeable to me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idahoasks unan- 
imous consent for the present considerationof the bill. Is there 
objection? 

r. MCPHERSON. I think the bill had better go over until 
to-morrow, so that we may have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I will state to the Senator that the bill has 
been reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WASHBURN. When the bill shall be under considera- 
tion, I shall move an amendment to insert Minnesota” in the 
list of States named. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. O on has been made to the 
present consideration of the bill, and it will go over. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 
66) that the acknowledgments of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States be tendered to various foreign govern- 
ments of the world in commemoration of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Christopher Columbus. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
5 bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 


A bill (H. R. 693) for the relief of the heirs of Martha A. Dealy, 


deceased; and 

A bill (H. R. 913) for the relief of Louis C. Williams. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
concurrent resolutions regulating the engrossment and enroll- 
ment of bills and joint resolutions. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MUTCHLER. 


The message also announced that the House had passed reso- 
lutions commemorative of the life and services of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Mutchler, late a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 


vania, 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I request that the resolutions 
just received from the House of Representatives, relative to the 
death of my late colleague, Mr. Mutchler, lie on the table for the 
present. At the proper time I shall ask the Senate, by appro- 

iate action, to pay fit tribute to the virtues of the deceased. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF FORD’S THEATER DISASTER. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent vo of the Senate, to whom were 
referred the resolutions submitted by Mr. HARRIS, October 7, 
1893, reported them adversely, and submitted a report thereon. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 


Resolved, That 2 select committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
Chair to inves the Ford Theater disaster and report to the Senate 
‘whether inequity and justice the Government should compensate the suffer- 
ers of that disaster for the injuries sustained by them, and if it shall be de- 
cided that they should be compensated, then the committee will investigate 
each individual case and report the amount of compensation that should be 
allowed in each case. Be it further 

Resolved, That the committee may employ a clerk who is a stenographer 
and who shall do the stenographie work of the committee as clerk, and that 
the committee shall have power to send for persons and rs, and the 
oe a the committee, or of any subcommittee, may ter oaths. 

t further 

Resolved, That the expenses of said investigation shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved further, That said committee may act jointly with a similar com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives if the House shall appoint such com- 
mittee, and that the committee may report by bill or otherwise. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lieon the table. 
Mr. GORMAN. I suggest, as the resolutions are reported ad- 


se Haig Bo they be postponed indefinitely. 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I hope the Senator will not make 
that motion. 


Mr. GORMAN. I withdraw it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I simply ask that the resolutions 
lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered, in the ab- 
sence of objection, 

Mr. HA S subsequently said: I desire to ask what disposi- 
tion was made of the resolutions introduced by myself some days 
agoand referred tothe Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent e in re to the Ford Theater sufferers. 

he VICE-PRESID The Chair willstate to the Senator 


from Tennessee that the resolutions were reported adversely by 
the committee and laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let them lie on the table, and I shall ask the 
Senate, possibly to-morrow, to consider them. 


ACTING ASSISTANT DOORKEEPER. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the follo resolution introduced by Mr. HALE, Au- 
gust 30, 1893, reported adversely thereon, and the resolution was 
ordered to lie on the table: 


salary of 
8 to be paid from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
enate. 


ASSISTANT ENROLLING AND ENGROSSING CLERK. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the following resolution submitted by Mr. DOLPH, 
August 3, 1893, reported adversely thereon, and the resolution 
was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed to 

k, designated 


appoint an additional clerk, to be 
grossing clerk, at an annual salary of $2,400 per annum, to be paid out ot the 
contingent fund of 


the Senate for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the following resolution submitted by Mr. WOLCOTT, 
September 12, 1893, submitted an adverse report thereon, and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on Claims; which 
was agreed to: 


the accident and is still suffering therefrom: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the said Thomas Williams out of the con t fund 
of the Senate the sum of $600, to enable him to pay for medical and other ex- 
— 9 incurred and which may hereafter be incurred on account of said in- 

es. 


ASSISTANT CUSTODIANS AND JANITORS. 


Mr. GORMAN. I submit at this time a resolution as for 
information of importance to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which I desire to have read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to report to the 
Senate as early as practicable the number, names, title of office or employ- 
e e ta e e ee 
3 e ee assistant custodians and janitors, 

year 

Mr. GORMAN. I only desire to state to the Senate that there 
appears to be a large deficiency in the appropriation made for 
this purpose, and an additional sch ted Sage rap is asked for. The 
information requested by the resolution is desired by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations before it acts on the matter. I ask for 
the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. CALL. I understood that the report made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri[Mr. COCKRELL] in reference to the several Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Government contained the informa- 
tion asked for by the resolution of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. GORMAN. No, it does not contain the information 
which the committee desire. This resolution is to cover a spe- 
cific case in reference to a deficiency of $150,000. - 

Mr. CALL. I have no objection to the resolution, but I 
understood that the information sought had been previously 
furnished. 

Mr. GORMAN. No. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 693) for the relief of the heirs of Martha A. 
Dealy, deceased, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill (H. R. 913) for the relief of Louis C. Williams, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
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concurrent resolutions of the House of Representatives; which 
were read: 


Resolved by the House of eee (the Senate co „That, be- 
ginning with the first of the regular session of the Fifty- Congress, 
to wit, the first Monday in December, 1893, in lieu of being engrossed, every 
bill and joint resolution in each House of Co; at the stage of the con- 

tion at which a bill or joint resolution is at present „ Shall 

be printed, and ted copy shall take the place of what is now known 

as, and shall be called, the e bill, or resolution, as the case may be; 

it shall be dealt with in the same manner as engrossed and joint 

resolutions are dealt with at present, and shall be sent in ted form, after 

g. to the other House, and in that form shall be dealt with by that 

peen —— its officers in the same manner in which bills and joint 
resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved, That when such bill or joint resolution shall have sed both 
Houses it shall be printed eu of what 


on parchment, which — 1 shall be in 

is now known as, and shall be called, the enrolled bill, or joint resolution, 
as the case may be, and shall be dealt with in the same manner in which en- 
rolled bilis joint resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Printing is hereby charged with 
the duty of having the foregoing resolutions properly executed, and is em- 
pow to take such steps as may be necessary to them into effect, 
and provide for the speedy execution of the printing herein contemplated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire, in connection with these resolu- 
tions, to submit a report from the Joint Commission to Inquire 
into the Status of the Laws Organizing the Executive Depart- 
ments, etc., recommending the resolutions. I ask that the re- 
port and the resolutions be printed, and for the present lie on the 
table, until I can call them up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


OCEAN DERELICTS. 


Mr. FRYE. Lask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on Commerce at this time. I am instructed by the 
Committee on Commerce to report, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, and removal 
of derelicts; and I ask for its present consideration. 

By ous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the jointresolution. It proposes to 
appropriate 85,000 to enable the President of the United States 
to e with the several governments interested in the naviga- 
tion of the North Atlantic Ocean an international agreement pro- 
viding for the reporting, marking, and removal of dangerous 
wrecks, derelicts, and other menaces to navigation in the North 
Atlantic Ocean outside the coast waters of the respective coun- 
tries bordering thereon. 

Mr. FRYE. I merely desire to state that the hydrographic 
chart for 1893, in February, showed that west of a line in the 
Atlantic Ocean drawn from the Bermudas to Cape Race and 
Newfoundland there were 983 of those wrecks. The pilot chart 
of the same month showed 45 wrecks, 25 of which were directly 
in the tracks of our transatlantic steamers. The life of these 

wrecks is on the average about thirty days. 

There have been added to the number I have given, every 
month for about five years, at least 16, and I have no doubt to- 
day that our sailors are much more terrified at the presence of 
these derelicts than they are at stormsor anything of that kind. 

The Maritime Congress, which met here four years ago, rec- 
ommended very earnestly that the different countries should 
unite and have such of these derelicts marked as could be marked, 
and that as fast as possible the balance should be destroyed. 
This action has been taken now after the lapse of four years, and 
I trust that the Senate may concur with the other House and 
pass the joint resolution. À 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

NEW ENGLAND COAST STEAM REVENUE CUTTER. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam also instructed by the Committee on Com- 
mercetoreportfavorably, and without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
3421) providing for the construction of a steam revenue cutter 
for the New England coast. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill, for the reason that the proposed revenue cutter is to take 
the place of the Gallatin, which was destroyed ina severestorm 
about a year ago. The Secretary of the Treasury says that it is 
absolutely necessary that one shall be immediately built, and it 
is important that the building should commence at as early a 
day as possible. : 

ere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to have constructed a steam revenue cut- 
ter of the first class for service on the New England coast, at a 
cost not exceeding $175,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third timé, and passed. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved Jul 


14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 


lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the bill which 
is under consideration by the Senate; but I wish to do so more 
particularly with reference to the amendment offered by myself, 
which I ask may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment intended to be proposed 
by Mr. SQUIRE; which was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill, and insert: 


That hereafter any owner of silver bullion, the product of mines or re- 
fineries located in the United States, may deposit the same at any mint of 
the United States, to be formed into standart dollars of the present weight 
and fineness, for his benefit, as hereinafter stated; but it shall be lawful to 
refuse any deposit of less value than 8100, or any bullion so base as to be un- 
suitable for the operation of the mint: Provided, however, That there shall 
only be delivered or paid to the person depositing said silver bullion such 
number of standard silver dollars as equal the commercial value of 
said silver bullion onthe day of deposit. as ascertained and determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the differen: if any, between the mint or 
coin value of said standard silver dollars and the commercial value of the 
silver bullion thus deposited shall be retained by the Government as seign- 
iorage, and the or seignio: arising from such co e shall be ac- 
counted for and paid into the : Provided, That the deposits of 
silver bullion for coinage into silver do under the provisions of this 
act shall not exceed the sum of 2.000.000 per month. The amount of such 
seigniorage or gain shall be retained in the Treasury as a reserve fund in 
silver dollars, or such other form of equivalent lawful money as the Secre- 
tary of the Ferre may from time to time direct, for the of main- 
taining the parity of value of every silver dollar, issued under the provisions 
of this act, with the gold dollar issued by the United States; Pro Surther, 
That when the num of standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing 
provan shall reach the sum of $100,000,000 then all further coinage of silver 

ollars shall cease. 

SEC, 2. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal or coin value. 

8 That no certificates shall be issued to represent the silver dollars 
coined under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act di- 
8 the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes there- 
on, and for other p „as directs the Secretary of the Treasury eget 
chase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issuein 
payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

SEC. ö. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, 
sell, and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, bonds of the United States 
bearing interest not to exceed 4 per cent annum, payable semiannually, 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after five years from 
their date, with like q privileges, and exemptions vided for the 
bonds at present authorized, to the extent of 8200,000,000, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purpose of maintaining the redemption of the United 
States notes according to the provisions of the act approved January 14 
1875, and for the further p of maintaining all the money of the United 
States at par with the gold dollar. 

associations shall be entitled to 


Src. 6. That hereafter national 
receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, upon compliance with all 


other terms and requirements of law „ notes of different 
denominations, in blank, registered and 5 as required by law. 
to the value at par of the United States bonds on deposit with the 

in trust for theassociation: Provided, That the 

for which any association shall be liable at any t 
amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, my original intention in offer- 
ing the amendment proposed bs er was to embrace in it that 
which would be a reasonable solution of the great question now 
before us, so as to secure an early and decisive vote, and thereby 
in a reasonable way quiet the agitation throughout the country 
in ay 85 to the national finances. I have endeavored to find that 
middle path,“ which is the path of safety. Now, the object is 
the same, but the conditions are different. We ure assured that 
a vote will be permitted by the minority upon the main question 
and the amendments thereto, Several amendments have been 
proposed, but none of them appear to me to reach the heart of 
the difficulty, or to satisfy the just expectations of those whoare 
not extremists in either direction, unless this may be accom- 
plished in the plan propon in my amendment. 

Originally I was for repeal, and am so now, and when the vote 
shall be taken on the main question, I shall be found standing 
with those who are in favor of repeal. Within a week from the 
time that we convened here in extra session it would have been 

roper in my judgment to have authorized the President of the 
Tnited States to suspend the operation of the so-called Sherman 
act, especially with reference to the clause directing the purchase 
of silver by the United States Government. 

Mr. President, I would have acted in this matter as I would 
had there been a conflagration raging, taking a hand in carrying 
a bucket. I would stand by the President of the United States 
as I would have done had there been a foreign invasion or a great 
civil insurrection, authorizing him to call out men for the pur- 

of protecting the interests of our 5 

As to the Sherman act all sensible men had long ago arrived 
at the conclusion that the experiment in that direction had pro- 
ceeded far . to demonstrate its failure, in view of the dis- 
trust that was being created in reference to the ability of the 
United States Government to maintain its credit on the gold basis, 
which is now the policy of the Government. 


gate sum of such notes 
3 not exceed the 
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Instead of proceeding promptly to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act and then devoting ourselves tonew measures 
in aid of a sound and sufficient currency, we have gone into dis- 
cussion of the whole subject during the past three months, and 


the American people, our constituents, have also been studying 
the subject, so that I feel that we are now prepared toenactsome 
positive legislation instead of contenting ourselves with simple 
re . It has been openly stated on the floor of the Senate by 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance that as soon as the 

resent question of repeal shall be settled he proposes to intro- 
rane new legislation on the silver question and other collateral 
currency questions, which will open up other wide fields of de- 
bate 


The tendency of the proposed future discussion will naturally 
be such as to still further agitate the public mind on this general 
question; and therefore it seems to me proper to ask the Senate 
at the present time to act on certain main propositions so as to 

settle this business for the present in a manner to allay all irri- 
tation and to be just to all interests. It has been said in story 
that Nero, the Emperor of Rome, amused himself by playing the 
violin while Rome was burning. Is there any reasonable excuse 
for us to be fiddling further over this subject? Can we not reach 
some reasonable, comprehensive, and just conclusion on the lead- 
ing questions involved without further delay, and thus give tone 
and vigor to the nationand assist to restore the business interests 
of the country to their normal status? 

There are four phases to my amendment: One is the repoa 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act; but the leading 
feature of the proposed amendment is the recognition of silver 
under conditions that I am led to believe will be satisfactory at 
the present time to many advocates of the free coinage of silver. 

I may say that it has been my endeavor to consult with those 
Senators representing the great silver-producing States, and to 
ascertain, if I might, from them, that which they could afford 
to accept; and I have been informed by some of them—not by 
all—that they would be willing to accept the provision for silver 
which is embodied in the terms of my proposed amendment. 

Not that this is all they desire, but that it comprehends such 
a continuation of the use of that metal as money as to save it 
from utter repudiation, and such further use of it as a money 
metal as this great Government can afford to undertake at the 
present time, without impairing the credit of the Government, 
and without shocking the sensibilities of those who are fearful 
of an early approach toa silver basis under the present existing 
conditions. In a word, I propose that which might be termed 
the free coinage of silver,” limited to $2,000,000 per month, the 
aggregate of the money coined not to exceed $100,000,000. 

f propose that any holder of silver bullion, the product of 
American mines or refineries, may deposit his bullion with the 
Government to be coined intosilver dollars of the present weight 
and fineness; and that he shall receive therefor in coined silver 
dollars the market value of the bullion on the day of deposit, 
such market value to bo ascertained and determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I propose that all the money thus 
coin d above the market value of the silver bullion deposited on 
the day of deposit, shall be covered into the Treasury as a re- 
serve fund, sacred to the maintenance of a parity of value be- 
8 the silver dollars thus coined and the United States gold 
dollar. 

I further propose that the seigniorage or surplusage thus coined 
above the value of such bullion may be transferred at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of the Treasury into any other form of equiv- 
alent lawful money. Thus it can be transferred into subsidiary 
coin or into gold coin or into any other kind of lawful money. 
For an example, if a holder of sufficient bullion to coin one hun- 
dred standard dollars shall deposit the same and receive sixty 
of these coined dollars as the equivalent in value of his bullion, 
as would approximately be the case in the present state of the 
silver market, there would remain, according to the proposed 
amendment, forty coined silver dollars in the reserve fund of the 
Treasury. This $410 may be paid out in place of gold, and then in 
such case the Government would have in its coffers $40 in gold 
to maintain the parity of one hundred silver dollars thus issued. 

It will readily be noticed that this reserve fund would rela- 
tively far exceed the reserve fund now held or proposed to be 
held for the redemption of $346,000,000 of greenbacks, which at its 
highest figure, $100,000,000, at no time equalled one-third of the 
nominal value of the greenbacks. Besides this, the holder of 
every silver dollar would feel assured that he held an honest 
dollar” in every sense of the word. Itis the belief of some of 
our friends in the Senate that under a measure of this kind the 
prico of silver would appreciate; at any rate, that it would not 

ecline. Certainly the declension of value of silver bullion un- 


der such conditions is not likely to occur, although there may 
be fluctuations in the value of silver. 
If the price of silver bullion should remain about the same as 


now, every holder of a silver dollar would know that he held 60 
cents’ worth of silver bullion in his own pocket, and that the 
other 40 cents would be in the possession of the Government for 
his benefit in maintaining the parity of the silver dollar with 
the gold dollar of the United States. He would have the guar- 
anty of the Government; and the Government would have pos- 
session of the money with which to fulfill its guaranty. These- 
curity of the silver dollar issued‘under suck conditions would 
be such as to make it good in any part of the world. What bet- 
ter security could there be for any money issued by any govern- 
ment? 

The question may be asked are we sure that the Government 
will possess the gold to fulfill this guaranty; but the answer is 
that if the Government maintains its credit and does actually 
m intain the parity of the dollar in commerce the Treasury 
w receive its fair share of gold under the natural conditions of 
trade. 

If the seignorage ‘‘ reserve” should remain in silver dollars, 
then the number of silver dollars issued would be much less 
than $2,000,000. In fact, at the present price of bullion there 
would be less than $1,200,000 issued per month. 

But if the Secretary should not care to exchange the surplus 
or seigniorage for gold still there would remain in the parity 
fund a sufficient amount of money in some other form to main- 
tain this guaranty. 

The great difficu'ty that we have encountered in the late crisis 
has been the apprehension at home and abroad that there would 
be an indefinite and interminable expansion of the use of silver. 
or of its paper representative, as money under the operations 
the Sherman act. And the whole doctrine of the purchase and 
storing of silver bullion by the Government in such masses has 
become revolting to us. Nobody doubts that this great Goyern- 
ment and the business operations of its people could readily ab- 
sorb one or even two or three hundred additional millions of sil- 
vermoney. We point to France and say that she has six hundred 
and fifty to seven hundred millions of silver and still maintains 
the gold standard; but the doubt has existed as to the Sherman 
law because of the wide, limitlesssea of silver which might know 
no shore; and it is because of this uncertainty as to the quantity 
of silver money to be issued as money of final redemption by the 
United States that the mindsof investors hive become alarmed. 

It is this and only this that caused the withholding of funds; 
and this is the evil that we mainly ought to seek to correct. 
T find much to commend in the Beery of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], if I understand it correctly 
in reference to the doctrine of distinct and definite units an 
the quantity of units as a measure of values; and this thought 
of mine is not inconsistent with his; but I would feel our way 
more slowly and definitely in regard to the absorption of large 
additional amounts of silver as money of final redemption. The 
statement has been attributed to that ‘ What we want is 
not confidence but more money.” 

I do not exactly agree with him. I would venture to state the 

roposition in this way, that what we lack in confidence we need 
money. Thus it is that in times of panic and distrust more 
actual money is needed than under normal conditions of trade; 
and there ought to be some way of meeting this demand, some 
greater flexibility as to the volume of money in the times of strin- 
gency. But it seems to me folly to suppose that by the addition 
of any reasonable or practicable amount of money in time of 
pane we shall be able to entirely overcome all the results of a 
oss of confidence. If we should increase the volume of the money 
fourfold we would not be able to do this; and the reason is very 
well stated in the very excellent report of Mr. Hepburn, late 
Comptroller of the Treasury, dated February 5, 1892, as follows: 
cn fae in this report has been to furnish reliatle data from which the 
public could see and realize how small a percentage of ess transac- 
tions are re ted by actual money, and how impossible it is to furnish 
a volume of currency sufficient to meet the wants of the è at all times 
that is, in times of general distrust, or quasi panic. Over cent of all 
business transactions are done by means of credit. When the public lose 
confidence and the credit is im and refused, over 90 per cent of all 
business transactions are directly affected. It is easy to realize how impos- 
sible it is for the remaining 10 per cent of money to carry on the business 
of the country without monetary gency and financial distress. There- 
fusal to extend or continue credit, the demand for paymentin money, leaves 


the actual money or currency of the country, be it $24 per capita or $50 per 
capita, utterly powerless tosupply business needs. 


This was written about a year anda half before the late panic. 
and of course without anticipation of it. But it is to the point 
now. Therefore it is plain that the main object of the present 
legislation should be the restoration of confidence. In no other 
way can we evoke the money that has been hoarded. The first 
thing to be secured is the assurance that the parities of value 
will be maintained so that every dollar will be equal in value to 
every other dollar, not only now, but for the future, so that in- 
vestors will have confidence in the business operations of our 
people. This can not be accomplished by declarations in the 
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statutes without some practical means for the support of these 
declarations, i 

This brings me to another and the most important section of 
the amendment, Pept i that authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue, sell, and dispose of at not less than par in 
coin bonds of the United States bearing interest not to exceed 
4 per cent per annum, payable semiannually and redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after five years from their 
date, with like qualities, privileges, and Se provided 
for the bonds at present issued and authorized, to the extent of 
$200,000,000, and to use the proceeds thereof for the p of 
maintaining the redemption of the United States notes accord- 
ing to the provisions of the act approved January 14, 1875, and 
for the further purpose of main ane al the money of the 
United States at a par with the gold dollar. j 

I will state here that I am not particular about any specific 
rate of interest. The reason I inserted 4 per cent in the amend- 
ment was that I wished to make the rate ample,so as to compete 
with the rate of the Bank of England, which, I understand, is 
sometimes as high as 4 per cent; but L should be quite willing to 
have the rate fixed at 3 per cent or less if it be preferred. 

While it is reasonably certain that the proposed coinage of 
100, 000, 000 silver dollars, running through four years, will be 
amply secured by the ity fund proposed to be provided in 
the manner stated, still I deem it necessary to strengthen the 
whole grand fabric of our circulation, and to fortify the gold 
reserve, as was done for specie resumption in 1878, and to in- 
crease our gold reserve in order to provide for the prompt re- 
demption of all our currency in gold, and to maintain the parity 
between all our moneys. The surest way to establish confidence 
in our intentions and ability to maintain a gold basis, and to keep 
all our money at par with gold, would be to provide the neces- 

means of accomplishing this, which this amendment seeks 


to do. 

Instead of being dependent on a reserve of about $81,000,000 or 
less to support six hundred or seven hundred millions of ‘‘ credit 
money” and a lot of declarations in different statutes, it is pro- 
pened to permit the Secretary of the Treasury, at his discretion, 

buy gold with the credit of our country and use this gold for 
the p of maintaining and redeeming all of our money at 

i That the legal right exists at present to sell bonds under 
the provisions of the specie resumption act of January 14, 1875, 
to secure the gold necessary to maintain specie pa nts, I have 
no doubt; but this provision removes the doubt, if it exists, be- 
yond all question, and provides for a bond bearing a lower rate 
of interest than at hears authorized. 

That serious trouble exists, that the two metals, gold and sil- 
ver, will have unequal value in our currency system unless some- 
thing be done to strengthen our gold reserve, is apparent to 
everyone. The only method available to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, is to use the credit of our Government and to secure the 

1a necessary to insure the maintenance of the parity declared 
the act of July 14, 1890, to be the established policy of our 
Government and to keep all our money redeemable in gold on 
demand. This provision, as I understand, has already received 
a favorable report from the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

The placing of bonds toa reasonable extent, such as the neces- 
sities of the case would warrant, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and rong banig our gold reserves, would 
in my judgment do more to restore confidence, both at home and 
abroad, in our intention to maintain the gold standard than any 
other measure that could possibly be enacted, not excepting the 
absolutestoppage of the purchase of silver and coinage. It would 
restore confidence, not only by securing the means to readily 
maintain gold payments, but as a substantial declaration to the 
world that the matchless credit of this great nation would be 
used for that purpose whenever and to whatever extent neces- 


“Tt is justified not only by the exigencies of the situation, but 
ially by the distressed condition of public finances, and by 
the fact that the large and unprecedented redemption of the 
principal of the bonded debt of the United States during the last 
— years has seriously crippled the Treasury, not leaving a 
cient balance for convenient working purposes. Since Au- 
t 3, 1865, the bonded debt of the United States has been re- 
uced from $2,383,033,315 to $585,034,810, a reduction of $1,797,- 
998,505; and during the last eight years, under the Administra- 
tions of Presidents Cleveland and arrision, the principal of the 
public debt was reduced by the enormous sum of $597,168,500, 
not mentioning premiums or interest paid. 

The large increased expenditures of the Government, includ- 
8 would amply justify the replacing of a portion of 
this debt at a low rate of interest and would be a practical and 
absolute security for the maintenance of the gold standard in 
this country, and such limited bimetallism as we are enabled to 
maintain in the face of the fact that silver has become so largely 


depreciated through its disuse as money of ultimate redemption 
by the leading nations of Europe. 

Coupled with the provision for porns. the necessary gold to 
maintain specie payments and to secure the redemption of all our 
paper money on demand in gold, the 1 ie all our money 
would be maintained; and the provision for the additional use of 
silver to the extent of $100,000,000 in a period of over four years 
would notinjure the maintenance of bimetallism in this couptry. 
I believe the country would approve such action on our part, 
adding to our small money of domestic use a limited number of 
silver dollarseach ménth, such as may be justified by the relative 
increase of population and business, and strengthening the gold 
chs in the Treasury to meet any demands upon it for foreign 
exchange. 

I am aware that there exists a great prejudice in the minds of 
some people against any renewal of the bonded indebtedness of 
this country. Iam aware that a party in pore may hesitate to 
meet a charge of having fastened another bonded indebtedness 
upon the “ to millions.” There has been, in my judgment, 
a timidity and a fear to act 3 this subject, at a time 
when if action had been taken, I believe the present panic would 
have been ayerted. One Administration going out did not act 
because the gold reserve was not actually invaded; another Ad- 
ministration coming in hesitated toact; and thus between the 
two stools” this necessary measure ‘fell to the ground.” 

I believe that any party and any Administration ought to be 
brave enough to face any issue and to act energetically and 

romptly, I have great respectfor the present Secretary of the 
asury, and I have at confidence in and even admiration for 
the President, whom I have personally known to have been tried 
in the balance in a critical 3 and not to have been 
found wanting; and I wish to say that I shall never forget the 
poppers I received from that source during a time of most criti- 
emergency, when I cccupied the ition of Governor in a 
Western Territory,under the former Administration of President 


Cleveland. 

_Butit is perfectly astounding to me that an Administration 
sits supinely By: an sees the public credit go to ruin and does 
not do something to prevent it at an exigency like this. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and it has been said 
that in financial matters it is worth a ton. If our gold leaves usin 
February and March and there is a run on the Treasury—presto! 
change—we may have the silver standard in forty-eight hours. 

The serious situation now is the condition of the Treasury and 
the small gold reserve, not silver purchases alone, which have 
been virtually;annulled by the Treasury ruling as to the market 
price of silver. Now, it may be asked what would be the effect 
of going on to a silver basis; it may be said What do we care 
for that?“ But is it not evident that, if we should go on to a 
silver basis, the present currency would be contracted by the 
withdrawal of all the gold that is at present in circulation? It 
would no longer perform the functions of money, but would be- 
come hoard become a commodity. Think of the result of 
the withdrawal of about seven hundred millions of gold from 
circulation in this country! Is not the thought of such a possi- 
bility, not to say such a prospect, sufficient to arouse the Admin- 
istration and to cause the Congress of the United States to 
strengthen the hand of that Administration? 

We are not here as partisans, Democrats, Republicans, or Pop- 
ulists; but we are here to maintain the credit and power and 
glory of this great nation, of this great country, fullof resources, 

ull of energy, and of great aus power. Why should we 
cripple ourselves by lack of foresight and lack of nerve? Who 
fears an electioneering cry when danger to his country confronts 
him? The credit of a great nation involves the credit of every 
institution and every individual under it. If investors seek to 
put out their money, do they resort to a country whose govern- 
mental finances are enfeebled and shattered? Do investors in 
ony ee numbers seek their fields of investment in the Argen- 

e 


ublic, or even in Mexico? ? 

No. They go to the countries that are strong and vigorous and 
prosperous, to those countries where credit is being built up 
rather than run down and destroyed. Why should we not asa 
nation obtain two or three hundred millions of money, in good 
part probably from abroad, at a low rate of interest? If a people 
want money why not get it on their best securities at the lowest 
rate? It bringssomuch moremoney into this country, and every 
man, woman, and child gets an indirect benefit therefrom. 
Every man and every institution would feel the electrical thrill 
of pride, of ure, and of prosperity! 

an individual wishes to borrow money, does he take his 

rest securities and pay the highest rate of interest, or does 

e take his best securities and obtain money at the lowest rate 
of interest? What is true of an individual is true of a nation. 
If we would bear up our heads as one of the great nations of the 
earth, we must beable to meet them on common ground. They 
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have chosen the ground of gold, and I say let us meet them on 
that plane. We are able to do it, and why should we play a 
second part when we are able to be a ing character asa 
nation on the great stage of the world’s drama? R 
It is but a short time since we were able to place a limited 
number of bonds ing arate of interest at 2 per cent an- 

um; and I trust we soon see the time again. I would give 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to pay whatever rate of 
interest may be necessary up to 4 per cent per annum, because 
the rate of the Bank of England occasionally reaches that figure, 
and I would trust to the discretion of the Secretary to place the 
bonds at as low a rate as possible. The mere fact of giving the 
Secretary the authorization to issue these bonds may be suf- 
ficient without ever issuing a bond. What the investors of the 
world desire to know is what the intentions of the Government 
may be in relation to maintaining its credit. Away, then, with 
this timidity and half-heartedness. Let the Government of the 
United States assert itself inno uncertain tone; and then, from 
this beggarly and pitiable condition, we shall rise to the dig- 
nity of masters of the situation. 

ith plenty of gold in our lockers we can carry all the silver 

we plase in our circulation up to one thousand millions, but, 
now that the fight is on, without gold we shall be degraded to 
the condition of a second-class monetary eg The great na- 
tions of the world have decided that gold is the thing to be fought 
for. Like true Americans let us do our fair share of the fight- 
ing! Such action on our part may make the other great nations 
somewhat more reasonable on thesubjectof silver; because the 
will need it, in large measure, to supplement their owndeple 
currency. ; 

We have a gold basis now which was won under circumstances 
of peculiar trial and adversity—under a great war debt. Let us 
maintain it and take no steps backward. The people of this 
country are accustomed to toil, and privation, and p; they 
love their country and its institutions, and will not play second to 
any power on the face of the earth. Tao want the best and 
what the world regards as the best; and they will have it even 
at some cost in dollars and cents. The national honor requires 
that this Congress shall stand by the peopleof the United States 
in maintaining the great and colossal credit of this Government. 
They will not excuse any party that degrades them by its cheese- 
paring policy and false economy. 

There can be no question that the distress which has been 
largely the cause of the recent pan and which even now is 
la; business prostrate, arose in its 3 from a belief, 
well founded or otherwise, that the United States could notcon- 
tinue ad infinitum theabsorption of a depreciated and depreciat- 
ing metal, silver, in its currency system without seriously jeop- 
ardizing the gold standard in this country. The result of the 
silver policy of this country, which was commenced on March], 
1878 (but only in the form of pa payments for silver since the 
passago of the act of July 14,1890), has been to steadily diminish 

gold reserve of the and to largely increase, both 
in circulation and in the receipts of the Government, the cur- 
rency based on silver. This weakening more silver and 
less gold, has gone on until the danger line has been reached. 

Without ente into any discussion of the circumstances 
which have led to situation in the Senate, without dwelling 
on the injustice of suddenly and without notice destroying the 
Silver industry in this country—which the Senator from Idaho 
pa Dvusois] has spoken about so earnestly, which industry is 

ilt uplargely by governmental use as 5 discuss- 
ing the wisdom of a policy of committing this country irrevo- 
cably to the use of gold as money and closing the door to any 
further use of silver as money, it seems to me that it is the part 
of intelligent and patriotic men who earnestly desire to accom- 
plish something that will relieve the present distressing situa- 
tion and at the same time prove for the best interests of all our 
people, to devise some plan by which we can continue to coin 
silver, for a limited period at least, in safe amounts, and at the 
same time provide a means for maintaining all our currency at 
par with gold and each kind equal with the other. 

{I will say parenthetically, with reference to the product of 
our refineries, that there are ores, I understand, obtainable from 
Mexico, which, when used in combination with our refractory 
ores, are valuable, and enhance the value of our ore product by 
facilitating its reduction. Hence the language of my proposed 
amendment. | 

This is what I have sought to accomplish by the amendment 
which I have offered, limiting the deposit and coinage of silver 
to our own product, and of that only to the extent of two mil- 
lions per month, to be received and paid for atthe market price 
the seigniorage to be held in the Treasury as a reserve, and ali 
epon and coinage of silver to cease in about four years. 

urely this will not do any serious injury to the country; and as 
coined dollar shall be 


my amendment proposes that the actu 


issued and kept in circulation, it will not increase the amount 

of credit money, but, on the contrary, will slightly increase the. 
medium in a small way, and sh prove of benefit 

rather than of sys ROP 

It can excite no „because it would be foolish to suppose 
that so small an annual addition of silver to our currency, espe- 
asiy in the shape of coined dollars, could be made an instru- 
ment of evil. If it were proposed to pay for this silver in legal- 
tender notes, interconvertible with gold, as under the present law, 
it is possible that some might look upon it as an additional means 
of depleting our gold reserve. This is the great evil of the present 
law, that we are issuing annually some 850, 000, 000 of legal-tender 
money redeemable in gold, in the purchase of silver bullion, and 
piling up the silver bars in the Treasury as a useless asset, while 
the notes issued in its purchase afford the exporters of gold a 
rare opportunity to obtain gold from the Treasury, weakening 
our gold reserves and injuring business. 

The same objection can not apply to this amendment as to the 
present law; and, if there is to be any use of silver as money in 
the United States in addition to what we already have, it seems 
to me that there can be no safer use than that 8 in my 
amendment. While enabling the mines of the United States to 
continus to produce to a limited extent and for a definite period 
this money metal, which has been used as money from the foun- 
dation of our Government, indeed as far back as we have au- 
thentic and historic record, by all governments, with due notice 
of a quitting point, it will serve as notice to the world that at 
the expiration of four years the United States shall cease tocoin 
silver money; unless in the meantime foreign nations will unite 
with us in international bimetallism. 

The United States is committed by its Constitution, by its at- 
titude before the world in three international conferences, 1878, 
1881, and 1892, and by its silver legislation for the last fifteen 
years to the use of gold and silver as ae bg ultimate redemp- 
tion and full -tender power. It will committed by the 
very repeal bill before us, as reported from the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, pee to a continued use of silver in 
our currency system. political parties in their platforms 
have declared for the continued use ofsilver as money. The 
people of the United States have therefore declared by their 
suffrages that silver shall be used as far as practicable in our 
currency system. 

What kind of a spectacle would we presentat the reassembling 
of the Brussels erence if, after having called the nations of 
the world together to consider ‘‘anenlarged use of silver in the 
currency systems of the world,” we had in the meantime durin, 
the recess of the conference abandoned it altogether 55 
The only way that bimetallism, (which every one seems to favor 
in the Senate, from the Populist Senator, PEFFER, to the great 
financier, SHERMAN) is possible under present conditions is bya 
limited use of silver sustained at by large gold reserves. This 
limited and limping“ form of bimetallism we have now; and 
my amendment pro to continue it under additional safe- 
guards and ina limited manner. I have no tar gee to place 
this country on a silver basis. I believe it would be the greatest 
calamity that could possibly happen; and under my amendment 
such a possibility is rendered impossible. s 

It may be said that such action can be revoked by another 
Congress, and silver purchases and coinage can be continued 
after the 3100,000,000 fimi itation has expired; but the same may 
be said about the repeal of the present law, that another Con- 
gress could undo our action. But we can safely trust the Ameri- 
cau people through their representatives in Co after full 
and fair discussion, to do what is right to main the honor of 
our country under all circumstances. 

That is especially true at this juncture. A great, important, 
and intellectual minority have contended on this floor for ma 
weeks and months for that which they believe to be right an 
trueand proper. Intimations have gone out from time to time 
thatsomething strange, something unreasonable, something rev- 
olutionary might occur. But it appears now, after all this dis- 
cussion and agitation, that this great er sọ powerful in 
genius, in energy, in resources, in information, in p gy! and 
wisdom, are willing to show to the American people that the 
American Senate is a body that is willing to bow to the will of 
the majority without force, without physical test. I say that 
this is a grand triumph, not only for the genius of the American 
people, but it is a proud moment for the illustrious Senate of 
the United States. 

The amendment further proposes to remove the 8 upon 
our bonds by allowing national banks to issue circulating notes 
to the par value of such security. I know that aprejudice exists 
in many minds against the national banks of our country. Recog- 
nizing the fact that the present issue of national bonds will ex- 

ire by limitation in about fourteen years, there is a disposition 
refrain from any legislation that can possibly extend the life 
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ot the national banking system. The national banks were born 


of genius and in the great stress of war. I have but very little 
personal interest in them, not enough worth talking about; but 
such as I have I am notashamed of; for IJ have never taken stock 
in any bank except by borrowing money to do so, and because I 
regarded the establishment and maintenance of such an institu- 
tion as being for the welfare of the community where I reside. 

However, [ am in favor of justice and fair play and the recog- 
nition of every power in this country that has tended or sh 
tend to the power and prosperity of its people; and I am forced 
to the conviction that the national banks have been a great ben- 
efit to the people and the Government of this country. Erected 
as they have been by the Government, they have been its sup- 
porter in its hour of need. They are founded and built up by 
our own people, and there is no question but that they have as- 
sisted in extending aid to the people and have contributed to the 
development of our country even in its remotest bounds. Iam 
satisfied they have materially contributed to the development 
of my own State, and that the people of that State have procured 
loans and received assistance at a lower rate of interest through 
the national banks than they would otherwise have enjoyed. 
True it is that out of the seventy national banks in the State 
of Washington some which have recently been established have 

me to the wall during the late crisis; still, as a whole, they 

ave been of vast benefitto the people, and with few exceptions, 
less in proportion than in some other States, they have main- 
tained their existence in this hourof trial. They have added 
over $31,000,000 to the loanable assets of the people of that 
State. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] a few days ago 
had occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the prosperity 
of the banks in his State; and I took great pleasure at the splendid 
showing he then made for his great State; but I may be pardoned 
for referring to the fact that the State of Washington can showa 
record even more remarkable than he then presented to the Sen- 
ate; for the statistics show that we have in the national banks in 
the State of Washingtion about 60 per cent more of capital p 
capita than there isin the national banks of the State of Ne- 
braska. Of course, this incident cuts no figure in the debate. 
I merely mention it to show the benefit that national banks have 
been to the remoter States of the Union which have great re- 
sources and great prospects of development. 

I look upon the national banks as an arm of power to the Gov- 
ernment and in behalf of the people. Naturally they are gov- 
erned by their interests; but they are none the lesss a power 
which it has taken years to establish, and which can be and 
should be safely potentialized for the good of the people. 

It appears by the last report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency that the actual circulation outstanding on September 30, 
1892, for which the national banks were responsible was $147,- 
191,593. Thus it appears that the circulation had been largely 
diminished from what it was in 1882, 1883, 1884, when the aver- 
age national-bank circulation was in the vicinity of $350,000,000, 
the height of circulation having reached $362,889,134 in 1882. 

Now, as [ stated, these banks have been governed as to their 
circulation by what appeared to them to be profitable. The tax 
of 1*per cent on circulation, which amounted to $72,670,412.30 
up to July 1, 1892, and the permission to issue circulating notes 
only up to 90 per cent of the par value of their bonds, had caused 
them to retire their circulation. During the recent panic, when 
the demand for currency of all kinds was so great that from 3 to 
5 per cent premium was pan for currency with which to com- 
pensate the laborers of this country, the banks commenced to 
take out additional circulation, so that as I understand it, the 
circulation at present now amounts to about $210,000,000. 

Many national banks have never taken out any circulatin, 
notes whatever. Such banks as the great Chemical Natio: 
Bank of New York, the National Park Bank, the Merchants’ 
National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, and the 


National Bank of Washington, D. C., have never taken out any. 


circulating notes whatever. Now, if the banks are allowed to take 
out circulation to the par value of their bonds, the probabilities 
are that the addition to the national-bank currency would not 
be confined to the additional 10 per cent of the national-bank 
currency now extant, but that many banks which have never 
taken out circulating notes, or that have never issued to the au- 
thorized limit, would be stimulated to issue notes; and it has 
been estimated that the national-bank currency would in the 
aggregate be increased to the extent of sixty or seventy millions 
of dollars. 

Now, we know the benefit that was secured to the people by the 
additional circulation of forty or fifty million dollars that was ob- 
tained by the national banks during the recent crisis, and we 
can thereby reason that that benefit would be increased by the 
addition of sixty or seventy million more, making an approxi- 
mate total bank circulation of from two hundred and fifty to two 


‘thing to do with 


hundred and wit etre yk million dollars. Now, I maintain that 
the addition of this representative money to the circulating 
medium of the country will add to the loaning powers of the 
banks and that the people will thereby be benefited. 

Iam not looking so much to the interests of the banks as I 
am to the interests of the people; and while I am willing to add 
to the money of final redemption by the coining of silver, I am 
also willing to add to the representative money, because this 
representative money is received in payment of debts, and 
thereby relieves the stringency of the money market inall these 
widely 5 localities, where nearly four thousand na- 
tional banks are established, about three-fourths of which banks 
have a capital not to exceed $150,000 each. 

In other words, we can legitimately utilize the resources of the 
banks for the relief of the people. The banks are not taking out 
this circulation for idle purposes. If they take out the circula- 
tion they take it out to be loaned; and why should we not avail 
ourselves of every lawful means at our disposal for the good of 
the pooper The Government of the United States will pay all 
the bonds at their face value; nobody questions that. There is 
no chance whatever of loss in issuing currency up to their face 
value. At a time during the war when the bonds of the Govern- 
ment were sold or likely to go below par, it was different. It was 
then wise to issue currency to only 90 per cent of their par value, 
Now the conditions are changed, and these bonds bear a premium 
excepting the extended 2 per cent bonds, which can be called ina’ 
the pleasure of the Government. Thereis ample security to the 
Government, which guarantees the circulation of the banks, and 
the people ought to have the benefit of the loanable funds to be 
derived by extending such circulation. 

Some people ine that the national banks have had some- 
ringing about the present stringency; but 
every man that knows about State banks is aware that they were 
in the same condition as national banks in regard to this prop- 
osition during the panic. There is no difference whatever be- 
tween State and national banks as to their willingness to put 
out money. The reluctance is net chargeable to national banks 
as such. They simply obeyed the common instinct of self-pres- 
ervation and the doctrine of the devil catch the hindmost.” 

Nor am I in favor of crippling the national banks. To use an 
old adage, “I would not cut off my nose to spite my face.” I 
would give them all safe, legitimate additional power to be of 
service to the people, even if they do incidentally make an 
earning thereby for themselves, 

Now, finally, Mr. President, my object in bringing forward 
these propon ona in the form of this amendment is for the pur- 

of securing without delay such action by the Government of 
the United States as may placateexisting conditions, such as will 
afford relief to those who are in distress, such as will main- 
tain the credit of the Government, such as will preserve the po- 
sition of our Government in reference to the doctrine of bimetal- 
lism, such as will, if possible, end for the present the agitation, 
embarrassment, and trouble on this subject. The chairman of 
the Committee on Finance has announced that as soon as the 
prenont repeal bill is disposed of he intends to introduce other 
ncial measures. He, and a majority of his committee are 
known to be the friends of silver, and of the continued and en- 
larged use of it as money. 

A bill has been introduced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] providing for the increase of national-bank circulation 
on the terms that I pro ; and I am largely indebted to him 
for the lan e that I have used in this particular part of my 
amendment. is shows the drift of sentiment, of reason. 

Is it not practicable for us, after all these weeks and months 
of debate, to determine finally for the American people the lines 
that we ought to adopt in this monetary legislation for their 
benefit? Is it necessary that, after repealing the Sherman law 
under the terms of the present bill,we should wait and struggle 
and go through a long period of debate, of exciting comments on 
all hands before coming to such a solution of the main questions 
at stake as to meet the reasonable requirements of the American 
poopie in this great emergency? 

This Congress has other important subjects to which itsatten- 
tion should be addressed. Other tsubjects are practically 
before it, such as affect the credit and business of our people. 
Ido not mean the election bill. Idoubt very much ifit wasa wise 
thing to introduce a subject of that kind which has strong par- 
tisan characteristics at this time. Every man should be stirred 
with the feeling of patriotism, the feeling that is as important 
in time of peace as in time of war. What we nezd to do is to 
give relief to the people of this country, and that relief should 
not ‘‘stand upon the order of its going” but should come at 
once. Great vital matters are to be the subjects of legislation. 

It has been announced by the President that we are to have a 
revision of the tariff: I stand ready to welcome any and every 
wholesome revision; such revision as ought to take place, from 
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time to time, in the tariff schedule, corresponding with the 
needs of the country and the developments in its business; but 
there is no mistaking the fact that the next great question that 
the people of the United States stand upon tiptoe to hearand to 
understand and toawait the result of the action of this Congress, 
is that relating to the perpetuation of the industries of this 
country. Woe can not shirk it. It is before us. The last elec- 
tion made it a great fact which we must solemnly eneounter. 

In my judgment, quite as much importance is to be attached 
to the solution of that question, so far as it relates to the pros- 
perity of this country, as to the present question before the Sen- 
ute of the United States; and I say again, in that matter as in 
this, it is needful that there be action, that there be result, and 
that there be lines laid upon which men can predicate their busi- 
ness and their prospects. Let the future policy of the Govern- 
ment become known. 

If men and fortunes and industries and wages are to be scaled 
down or wiped out, let us know it! Men are awaiting their fate; 
and while I belong to that ty that believes in the preserva- 
tion and the conservation of forces, in keeping within ourselves 
all that there is of value, in building ourselves up by every legiti- 
mate means, yet if there is an industry to be finally paralyzed 
which now stands doing nothing and awaiting the verdict, I say, 
let it come. Let us know the worst, let us prepare for it; and the 
sooner we know what is to be the result of the exercise of the 
wisdom and the political power of those now in the ascendency 
in our Government, the better for our people. 

If there is to be an alleviation anywhere, let us know it. If the 
foundations and superstructure of any great industry are to be 
uprooted and destroyed, let us know it—let us take our medi- 
cine.” Then, when we get to the bottom, we can commence to 
rear new things, new industries; and if we can not run, we can 
walk; if we can not walk, we can crawl; if we can not crawl, we 
can live. But let us have a settlement. The books are open; 
the pory is in power: and the American people, like the s 
nal in the chair, calmly awaits the fate of electrocution. 

But if, as the President intimated in his letter of acceptance, 
this is not to be an oppressive and destructive era for American 
industries, then let us know what the benign and clement power 
shall decree. Then will business begin to resume: feebleit may 
be, but never disheartened. Then will the American people 
rise to the height of the situation, aud, as they have always done, 
will show their superiority to every incident of politics; and 
though they may be down to-day they will rise to-morrow, and 
meet the suggestion in the lines of Gerald Massey, the poet of 
labor, who wrote of the poor man’s child as being ‘* hustled and 
sweated down (like sovereigns ina bag) till the image of God 
is worn from heart and brow.” He sang: 


But never sit we down and say 
There's noth left but sorrow; 

We walk the Wilderness to-day, 
The Promised Land to-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives. and all 
Be like a sheathen saber, 
Ready to flash out at God's call, 
O, Chivalry of Labor! 


It may be the policy of the party in power to relegate all these 
positive financial questions to the future, and not to pass upon 
them now, but in the interest of early and immediate action on 
behalf of the peopie, I feel it my duty to present my views. I 
am not concerned as to the authorship of this or that remedy. 
It is not material by whom the legislation is introduced. Ihave 
my duty to fulfill and have thought long and 8 neepy pee the 
subject; and it seems to me that no good can be o ed by 
postponing the hour of action on the great problems that con- 
cern us; at least so far as relates to those things that are plain, 
that any man having eyes can see, any man having ears can 
hear, and he that hath reason can understand. 

If it be the pleasure of the majority in this Senate to post- 

ne all positive legislation or action on these propositions to a 

uture day, contenting ourselves simply with repeal, I bow to 
their will; but I may be permitted to say there isno such good 
time as now. There is no escaping our responsibility; and the 
American people will render their verdict for unnecessary delay. 
When the time comes to vote on my amendment, I will ask that 
it be taken by sections. In all the great debate you have 
listened to history, to statistics, to philosophy, and dialectics. I 
ask the Senate to do that which is practical for the immediate 
relief of the Government and the people. 

Mr. STEWART addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
nearly an hour and a half. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator from Nevada desire to 
proceed further at this time? 

Mr. STEWART. I shall not be able to conclude to-night. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I then move thatthe Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 
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The motion was to; and (at 5 o'clock and 43 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, October 26) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 27, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Extracts from the proceedings of the Senate in executive ses- 
sion from which the injunction of sec has been removed, and 
which have been ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


IN EXECUTIVE SESSION, SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Friday, October 20, 1893. 
& = * 


* * ç s s 
On motion by Mr. ALLEN, and by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the vote of the 
Senate advising and consenting to the appointment of James J. Van Alen, 
to be ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Italy, and the pairs 
announced during the call of the roll. 


s * * * * 


+ 2 
Wednesday, October 25, 1893. 
On motion by Mr. VEST, and by unanimous consent, 


Ordered, That the vote of the Senate of the 20th instant, advising and con- 
senting to the 1 of James J. Van Alen to be ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to Italy, together with the the 
announcement of Senators present and paired as to how they would vote if 
not paired, be printed in the RECORD. ‘ 

Friday, October 20, 1898. 
. * * e * a = 


The 


question being Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the appointment of James J. Van Alen?” the yeas were 39 and 
the nays 22. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are Messrs.— 
Aldrich, Davis, Lindsay, Roach, 
Bate, Dixon, McMillan, Smith, 
Berry, Fa er, McPherson, 8 
Blackburn, Frye, Mills, Turpie, 
Brice, Gibson, Morgan, Vest, 
Butler, Gorman, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Caffery, Gray, Palmer, Walthall, 
Camden, Higgins, Pasco, White, La. 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. uay, Wolcott. 
Coke, Jones, Nev. Ransom, 

Those who voted in the negative are Messrs.— 

Allen, georg ý Lodge, Stockbridge, 
Carey. Hansbrough, Manderson, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Martin, Vance, 
Dolph. Hill, Peffer, Washburn. 
Dubois, Irby, Pettigrew, 

Gallinger, Kyle, Sherman, 


During the roll call the following pairs were announced: 

Mr. COCKRELL with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. CALL with Mr. PROCTOR. 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. HALE. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. HUNTON with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. PUGH with Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. WHITE of California with Mr. SHOUP. 

Mr. VILas with Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 

While the roll was being called Messrs. CALL, HARRIS, HUN- 
TON, PUGH, and VILAS severally announced that, if not paired, 
they would vote “‘yea;” and Mr. SHOUP announced that, if not 
paired, he would vote “nay.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, October 26, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

; Frayer by Rev. RUMSEY SMITHSON, of Washington, D. C., as 
ollows: 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, we offer and preset unto 
Thee this day thanksgiving and praise for Thy manifold and great 
mercies toward us in the past, in the preservation of our lives, 
and in the bestowment of Thy blessings upon us. 

We pray Thee to look upon us at this e in the forgiveness 
of all that Thou seest amiss in us. Cleanse our hearts by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee 
and mgnify Thy holy name. Now, O Laer we pray for Thy 
blessing upon this House and upon all the membersof this body. 
We pray that they may be directed in all things to Thy glory 
and for the good of this great people. 

O Lord, we pray Thy blessing upon the distressed of our race, 
and especially would we commend to Thee the family of the de- 
ceased Chaplain of this House. May Thy grace be their su 
port, and may they have constantly the consolation that comet 
alone from Thee. 

Guide us all by Thy counsel, and finally receive us to Thyself, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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e the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 
The Speaker laid before the House the joint resolution, with 
Senate amendments (H. Res. 66), that the acknowledgments of 
the Government and the people of the United States be tendered 


tici- 


to various foreign governments of the world who have 
risto- 


pated in commemoration of the discovery of America by 
pher Columbus. 

The amendments of the Senate were read. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this resolution passed the 
House a week or twoago. There is no change in its phraseol- 
ogy, and the amendment only provides that the information of 
its be conveyed tothe differentforeign governments by 
the ent of the United States instead of by the Secre 
of State. Iwill only say that the resolution, as originally offe 
and passed in the House, was drawn Kapon consultation With the 
Secretary of State as to its form, in regard to the manner in 
which the acknowledment should be presented to other govern- 
ments; but the Senate amendments are entirely in accordance 
with propriety, I think, and I move, therefore, that the amend- 
ments of the te be concurred in. 

The motion was a to. 

The title of the resolution was amended to conform to the body 
of it. 

DEATH OF CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. LIoffer the resolution which 
Isend to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 8 sorrow of the death of 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, Chaplain of 

Resolved, That as a mark of re to his memory the Speaker appoint a 
committee of seven to attend his l services. 

The resolution was agreed to; and in accordance therewith the 
Spese: de as such committee Mr. COMPTON, Mr. RICH- 

N of essee, Mr. DINGLEY, Mr. KYLE, Mr. COCKRELL, 
Mr. ct 88 of New York, and Mr. Cops of Alabama. 
WORLD'S FAIR COMMISSIONER FROM ALASKA. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The bill was before the Housea few days ago, and an explana- 
tion was asked for Se 0 ponema from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], 
which explanation I now have from the Treasury Department, 
I desire to have that explanation read in 3 with the 
b 


J. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bili (H. R. 913) for the relief of Louis L. Williams. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treas and he hereby is, 
Se tele Le me E a nike tines be haste 
Commisstoner fr from Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. N I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] that an amendment be offered 
after the word “‘ cents,” in line 5 of this bill, to insert the words 
out of moneys heretofore appropriated for such purposes.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SAYERS], as there are many commissioners who may. have 
such bills as this, whether he has sufficiently examined the mat- 
ter, so that he is willing to have this established as a precedent. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to say to the gentleman from Maine 
that there can be no great number of these cases, as there are 
only two commissioners from Alaska. The point made against 
the payment was raised in the State Department as to whether 

Alaskan was a Territory in the meaning of the law authorizing 
appointment of such commissioners from the different States 
"Territories of the Union. 

gar DINGLEY. Is that the only 

Mr. HEARD. That isthe only t involved, and the Attor- 
ney-General decided that it wasa Territory in the contemplation 
of the law. The letter of the Treasury Department makes per- 
fectly clear the reason why the claim has not been paid, and 
that Xt is equitably due, but can be paid only by aut ority of 
such an act as this. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the letter. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE FIRST cA ise r 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1893. 

Stn: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your request that the 

reason be stated why Lipo et — pe — T thata special act be 


aes: for payment penses of ims as one of the com- 
oners to represent Alaska on dus Worias ‘Columbian Commission 


int involved? 


from eee 2 to 8 12. a instead of rater. nem from the 


121 that the 8 of * nomina! 
10, , but the State Department on 8 25, 1890, referred to the At- 


he World's Columbian Commission, on Decem 
8 —5 affirmatively, and December 22 


ber 
, 1890, 
mmission 
In the rr gg seen it a ar that = Williams ep traveled in No- 
t the commission's 
d mise 3 — owed had the question not 
te Departm commis- 
sion was delayed, this office only allo 
commission. 

It a that Mr. Williams is equitably 8 to payment, and that 
this can only be accomplished by a special act of Congress. 

I transmit to you rhe yes a — i the letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Mr. W: in accordance with the opinion of the 
First Comptrolion, payment coh ee for the reason given above. 
espec 


E. P. BALDWIN, First Auditor. 
Hon. JOHN T. HEARD, 
House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there ro aa to the uest for the 
resent consideration of this bill? [After a pause,] The Chair 
ears none, 

Mr. F 9 Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment I sug- 

gested be r 
The 8 read as follows: 


Insert, after the word “cents” in line 55 the following: out of an 
pig appropriated for such purposes. 
Mr. HEARD. I have no objection to the amendment. 
The 55 Without objection, the amendment will be 


There was no objection, and the amendment was ayreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to bə engrossed for a third 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 


On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the vote by 

which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
POST-OF FICE BUILDINGS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Spoor I desire to ask the correc- 
tion of a reference of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The title was read, as follows: 

A bill (EL R. 3440) to provide for post-office buildings. z 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. That committee will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill, and it will 
be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
The committees were called for reports. 
ENGROSSMENT OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
submita ne ed report from the Joint Commission appointed 
to Invest: e Executive Departments of the Gover: nment. 
It is a e resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the concurrent 
resolution submitted by the commission. 

Mr. RICHARDSON Of Tennessee. I ask that we have order, 
as this is a matter of some importance. 

The SPEAKER. This isan important matter, as it relates to 
the engrossment and enrollment of bills. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
9 5 y the House of Re, atives (the Senate concurring), That, be- 
eat the first day of the be Sond Saatan of the Fifty-third 8 


to nr the first Monday in December, 1898, in Heu of engrossed, 
considera and joint resolution in each House of Congress at the stage of the 
eration at which a billor joint resolution is at present engrossed shall 
printed, and such printed copy shail take the place of what is now noan 
thi P OESO BOLON tng ream agao case ma; 
dealt with in the same manner a 
resolutions are dealt with at present, and shali Desert in 
„to the other House, and in that form shall be 
onse, „and its officers in the same manner in which engrossed bilis, and 
Joint resolutions are now dealt with. 
Reso That when said bill or joint resolution shall have 
Houses, it shall be tedon parchment, which t shall be in lieu of int 
— now known asand shall be called the enrolled or joint resolution, as the 
may be, and shall be dealt with in the same manner in which enrolled 
billsand joint resolutions are now dealt with. 
3 That the Joint Committee on Printing is hereby charged with 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the report. 
ts report (by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee) was read, as 
follows: 
Report of the Joint arate eat mo to inquire mo the status of the 8 or- 
ganizing the Executive Departments of the Government, 


The commission have considers the House concurrent owen se in ref- 
erence to the of bills and joint resolutions, and 
have inquired into an mene an inyi tion of the matters involved 


therein. The object of this inquiry . vestigation was pore the 
prevention of takes und ae in such engrossment enrollment; 


and, secondarily, a reduction of the expenses thereof. Much complaint has 
arisen by Teason of the errors and mistakes which occur at every session of 
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the measures which pass that body. It is believed, and it is 
eal for pct Bg Bag 336 
orce work o! 
it is almost impossible to prevent 
© work is done. 


respect 
ters. The ga once ayy teen ory ngs pe eT yr Pot ey eer rai 
States of Union. It is found that in nearly all the leading 8 par- 


Uamentary bodies, and in several of our own States, the old method or sys- 
tem of ent and enrollment by hand, with ink and has been 
abandon: As far back as 1849 the Parliament of Great-Bri abandoned 


this method, and adopted that of printing. They applied it at first only to 
bills of a public or general character for both houses, It was found, how- 
ever, that the new 5 was 50 8 of economy, conven- 


ience, 3 28 to the 157 of errors,” 
that t speedily a t to private bills, and resolutions of every char- 
acter. e 5 K by a recent communication received 


ved that any delay will result by reason of this change in the preparation 
Of ths inensates W Sees Re eaysceees Or enrolled as the printing 
be done quite as t 


ing and e 
— direct that 
herein indicated be reported favorably and be concurred in by 


NELSO 7 P 
Members on the part of the House. 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
JAMES K. JONES, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Members on tha part of the Senate. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. S er, as will be 
readily seen, this resolution contemplates a radical ch in the 
method of e ing and enrolling bills and joint utions. 
It is well understood that the engrossment of every bill is had 
before it is read a third time in legal and par tary contem- 
plation, but as a fact the practice js that itis not engrossed until 
- after it has through the House if it be a House measure, 
or the Senate if it be a Senate measure. This resolution does 
not change the time at which joint resolutions or bills will be en- 
grossed, but it simply provides that at that stago at which they 
are en they s be printed, and thatthe printed form 
shali take the place of and be called the engrossed resolution or 
bill, as the case may be. k 

Mr. S er, thə object of this resolution, as we state in the 
22 not so much to economize as to prevent errors and 

takes. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. I wish you would let me 
make my statement, and then I will yield to you cheerfully. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to detect errors in manu- 
script. The manuscript copy of a bill is not always in the best 
handwriting, and errors are very liable to creep in and to go 
undiscovered. $ 

As stated in the dy e much complaint has arisen by reason 
of the mistakes that have crept into the laws and have not been 
detected until after the adjournment of Congress, too late to pre- 
vent or to correct them. It is believed that by printing the en- 
grossed” copy errors will be much more easily detected, and if they 
are not detected then, they will almost certainly be discovered in 
the enrolled copy. The resolution provides for printing both 
the ‘‘engrossed ” and the enrolled ” copies of billsand joint reso- 
lutions. The joint commission appointed to inquire into the 
machinery of the Executive Departments have devoted a good 
deal of time to investigating this question. They have obtained 
information from quite a number of foreign countries and also 
from some of the States as to the methods pursued in their leg- 
islative bodies. They have had considerable correspondence 
with the officers of the Parliament of Great Britain. 

Some idea of the fullness of the correspondence may be obtained 
by the fact that the large bundle of papers which I hold in my 
hand includes only the informationand the exhibits obtained from 
the officers of the British Parliament. Ihave here illustrations 
of the prints of bills and resolutions in England at the different 
stages as they progress through the two houses of Parliament. 
The joint commission, after examining the matter carefully, 
Were unanimous in the conclusion set forth in the report. The 
only objection urged against the change which seemed to have 
any force was as to the difficulty of printing the “ engrossed” 
copy of a bill, and also the enrolled ” copy, in time for them to 
be acted upon by the two Houses of Congress. 

Upon that question we have examined the Public Printer and 
also the foreman of printing in the Government Printing Office, 
and from their statements and from the information we have re- 
ceived from foreign parliamentary bodies, and also from some of 
the legislative bodies of the States where this method has been 
adopted, we believe that the printing can be done just as expedi- 


tiously as the writing. If members will take the trouble to ex- 
amine these samples of English bills, they will see at once that it 
would be much easier to detect an error in this print than in any 
manuscript copy, 80 that really the only question presen any 
doubt is as to whether the work can be done as expeditiously in 
this nay as by the old method. 

I hold in my hand an enrolled copy of an English bill ready for 
signature. In making the investigation the committee found, I 
repeat, that the only objection that seemed to have any force 
was this one as to the rapidity with which the work could be 
done. Now, if a bill has to be written, whenever it is engrossed 
or enrolled we know that that always takes time; and inasmuch 
as a portion of the work can be anticipated with the printing 

ress just as easily as it can be under the present system, we be- 

eve there will be no difficulty in carrying this resolution into 
effect. The officers of the Government Printing Office say that 
if they can have only three or four hours they can present the 
longest bill ready for the signature of the proper officers of both 
Houses and of the President. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman please explain how 
this change would prevent errors? à 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, It isso much easier to de- 
tect an error in plain print than in manuscript that the gentle- 
man’s question ost answers itself. The enrolling officers of 
this House, first the Clerk, and afterwards the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, have to scrutinize each bill and resolution, and, 
as I have already said two or three times, it will be very much 
easier for them to detect errors in print than in writing, and it 
is believed that by having an effleient proof-reader to aid them it 
will be almost impossible for a typographical error to creep into 
these bills or joint resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I was saying, when the gentleman from Mississippi 

. STOCKDALE} pus his question, that the only serious objec- 
tion made to this change was that at the close of the short ses- 
sion of Con when we are compelled to adjourn at a given 
hour—12 o'clock on the 4th day of March—if a bill should be 
passed very late on the morning of the 4th, the printers might 
not have time to enroll it, but the same difficulty would arise if 
it had to be copied with pen and ink; and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office say that if they can beallowed threeor 
four hours they can print and have ready for signature the long- 
est bill that ever came before Congress. As a matter of fact, 
we are informed that at the close of the last Congress the last 
conference report on the last igi Sas Pages bill was signed be- 
fore 5 o’clock on the morning of the 4th, which would have given 
the fullest time. 

The Public Printer and the foreman of printing in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office agree that if that were true generall. 
there would be no possible danger of not having time to “‘enroll” 
such a bill and have it ready for the proper signatures and for 
the President's. The commission, therefore, have thought it 
prudent to recommend that Congress enter upon this reform. 
Since the English Parliament adopted it in 1849 they have ad- 
hered to it closely in every instance, and they say that under no 
circumstances would they now abandon it. 

The gentleman from e [Mr. DINGLEY], who is paying at- 
tention, and who is a member of the joint commission, tells us 
that this practice has been followed in his State for a great 
many years, and he will describe to the House how it operates 
there. I now yield to him if he desires to address the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. <As a member of the joint commission I 
joined very heartily in report this bill for a reform in the 
method of engrossing and enrolling bills by print rather than 
by writing. As has bsen stated by the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee], this system of engross- 
ing and enrolling bills by print has been in existence the 
British Parliament since 1849, commencing at that time with 
public bills, and working so well with reference to them that in 
a very few years it was extended to private bills. ER 
England lately, I had a conference with the clerk of the Britis 
House of Commons, who said to me that on no account would 
they think of going back to the old method of engrossing by 


writing. 


But not only abroad has there been experience in this matter, 
but in our country several States have adopted the plan of en- 
grossing and enrolling bills in print instead of in writing; and 
every State that has adopted this plan has continued and ex- 
tended it, regarding it as a perfect success. In my own State of 
Maine this plan was adopted twenty years ago—at first with 
some doubt as to whether the work could be done expeditiously; 
but experience has shown that the work can be done as expedi- 
tiously as in 1 and the success in securing accuracy has 
been most remarkable. 

Gentlemen will observe that engrossed and enrolled bills in 

rint say, Pe easily examined by members who are interested 
the for the purpose of discovering errors. As the bills 
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in this form can be read more easily, errors can be more readily 
detected, the examination admitting of a carefulness which is 
impossible under the system of having the bills in writing. 
Moreover, it is found that when the b are put in type and 
printed, the careful reading by the proof-reader and the subse- 
quent reading by the committees of the House and Senate will 
practically exclude errors in all cases. 

Gentlemen are aware that bills are often in a hurry 
through the House and the Senate, especially near the close of 
a session, and that errors in enrollment have frequently arisen. 
In several of the last appropriation bills these errors were of 
great importance in many respects. It is almost impossible, in 
scanning a written page and doing ithurriedly, to be able to de- 
tect every error that may exist. But in reading a printed page 
there is 8 5 in discovering errors, y 
when it is taken into consideration that these pages will be in 
the first place be nb pie toga by practical proof-readers in the 
Government Printing Office, and that afterwards they will be 
subject to the inspection of every member of the House who 
cares to ascertain whether perfect accuracy has been observed. 

So much for the efficiency and accuracy which may be expected 
from this reform. Now, as to the expense: Experience has 
shown that this system, instead of increasing the expense, will 
actually reduce it. In my own State the expense of engrossing 
and enrolling our bills has been reduced nearly 25 per cent as 
compared with the expense of written engrossment and enroll- 
ment byclerks. So that, in addition to greater accuracy and uni- 

_formity and promptitude, this system will conduce to economy. 
I am, therefore, on this account, cary in favor of the proposed 
change: As the system has been tried not only abroad, but in 
this country with such success, I hope the House will concur in 
this proposition. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Can the gentleman tell us what the dif- 
ference in cost will “ight | be? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It isestimated that the system now proposed 
to be introduced will cost about 25 per cent less than the system 
of soning An writing. But if that estimate should be a mis- 
take, the change will certainly not cost any more. In my own 
State, as I have said, the cost is less. At any rate, the accuracy 
which the system will secure, even if the change should entail 
a little additional cost (which it will not), would compensate for 
some increased expense in the matter. 

Mr. CULBERSON. There must be a great difference in the 
cost of paper as compared with parchment. 3 

Mr. DINGLEY. Under the plan proposed, only one copy, the 
enrolled copy, will be printed on parchment; the Greenea E 
extra copies of the enrolled bill which may be wanted will be 
printed on pale linen paper. 

Mr. CULBERSON. How do you expect to correct errors 
which may occur in the enrolled copy on parchment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The matter must, of course, be freed from 
ail errors before it is finally printed on parchment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I notice there are many errors in. the 
work which comes to us in print from the Government Printing 


Office. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Those result from reading the proof of bills 
in a hurry at a stage where thousands of bills are being prelim- 
inarily printed; but that trouble will not arise in connection with 
the engrossing and enrolling of the comparatively few bills that 
reach that stage when accuracy becomes vital. There will be, 
first, the printing of the bill for consideration in either House— 
that is, the prine we ordinarily have here, on ordinary paper; 
then there will be the reprinting of the bill after it is reported, 
which will be on orđinary paper; then there will be the print- 
ing of the engrossed copy upon linen paper; this will be after 
the bill has been amended in the House and Senate and when 
accuracy is suppa to be secuređ. Then for the final enrolled 
copy there will be careful reading of the proof by the skilled 

roof-reader in order to free the matter from all ible errors 

fore the parchment copy is struck off. Thus there will be se- 
cured the highest degree of accuracy. And after all this there 
will then be the comparison of the enrolled bill, in print, with 
the original by the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Maine whether there is now any provision in the law or in 
our rules to prevent or prohibit erasures in enrolled bills? 

Mr. DINGLEY. After the bill has been enrolled? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, I mean in the enrolled copy. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, of course the securing of a perfect en- 
rolled copy is a matter which comes finally under the observa- 
tion of the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the House and the 


Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, suppose it should turn out, even 
with the greatest caution the printers can use, that there should 
be substantial errors in the printed copy of the enrolled bill— 
the last printed copy—would it not be more difficult, let me ask 


the gentleman, and require a good deal more time, when timeis 


the essence of things, to have it sent back to the Printing Office 
and make the necessary corrections in type, than to have aclerk 
to do it, where manuscript is used, with a pen? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think not. In any event, I think havi 
the two reprints, and the accurate examination of the bill, whi 
is necessarily required by a skilled proof-reader before the final 
print is made, it will be more likely to eliminate every possible 
source of error. But assuming that an error should discov- 
ered in the enrolled bill, as it may be discovered in a written 
bill. In that case there must be, of course, the rezurollment of 
the bill, or, rather, the page on which the error appears; and it 
would be just as much trouble to make a copy with a pen as to 
have a copy prepared in type. It would require, in fact, more 
time as a rule, ause in many cases the change of a single 
word or two in the type would secure the correction required, 
whereas the whole ə would probably have to be rewritten in 
the manuscript. Besides that, as I have already said, in this 
case there is a double ora triple reading of the bill, first by a 
practical proof-reader, who revises all the copy, then by the com- 
mittee of the House, and by the Senate committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that on one occasion 
the misplacement of a comma in an enrolled bill made a differ- 
ence of many thousands of dollars in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is correct, I believe, but that was ina 
written enrolled bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true also that of all men 
on the face of the earth practical printers are more wedded to 
their own theories of punctuation than any other set of men in 
the world? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman must remember that in 
enrolling a bill for the final signatures the printer would not be 
allowed to exercise his own discretion as to the punctuation or 
even the use of words. He would be required to adhere abso- 
lutely to the copy, just as a writer would in the manuscript en- 
rollment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you think the printers in the 
Government Printing Office could ever be Ae to follow copy 
when they think the punctuation is different from what they sup- 
pose it ought to be? If so, I would like to have the recipe he it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They would not be any more subject to error 
on that account than any clerk. They would be compelled to fol- 
low copy in a legal document which must be an accurate dupli- 
cation. At any rate, there has never been any difficulty in such 
direction that I have ever heard of. The fact that one has a 
printed copy before him leads to greater accuracy, because it is 
so much easier to read a printed document than a written one and 
to see exactly whether there is an error or not. Besides that, the 
printed copies of bills are in the hands of all members, and par- 
ties interested would ascertain the existence of errors in the sec- 
tions of a bill before they are finally acted upon by the House 
and Senate. 

The suggestion has been made that there might be some dif- 
ficulty in meuning the engrossment and enroliment of a long 
appropriation bill or bills, which should not finally pass till 5 or 
80 aes in the morning of the 4th of March at the close of a short 
session. 

Practically I think there would be no more difficulty in enroll- 
ing a bill in such a situation by print than is now experienced 
by writing. The practice now is for the enrolling clerks to en- 
gross beforehand all the sheets containing matters in which the 
two Houses have concurred, reserving only the sheets containing 
the points in dispute or in conference; thus leaving only two or 
three pages to be engrossed in the three or four hours before 
adjournment. 

his is exactly what would be done if the bill or bills were to 
be engrossed and enrolled by print. Indeed, an entire bill or a 
part of a bill can be engrossed by print, in case of necessity, more 
rapidly than by writing, because the number of clerks that can 
be put on the work can not exceed the number of ages. But 
the number of printers that can be put on the work 8 limited 
only by the large force of the Printing Office. A half a dozen 
printers can be putting a page into type at the same time, be- 
cause the page is printed from the type after it is set. 

From every point of view engrossing and enrolling by print 
seems to me far preferable to engrossing and enrolling by writ- 


ing. 

Fir. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Maine a question with his permission. Is there any 
provision in the constitution of the State of Maine limiting the 
sessions of the Legislature of the State? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is not. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there any State in the United 
e 3 this practice in regard to enrolled bills has been 

opted? 
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Mr. DINGLEY. There is not. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there any in the British Par- 
liament? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not any. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, or the commission, if the citation of the British Parlia- 
ment, or the example of any of the States that have adopted 
this plan, will serve as a safe precedent with us where the sec- 
ond session of a Congress must necessarily terminate at a cer- 
tain hour or a certain minute? In States where this rule pre- 
vails, or in the British Parliament, if it is ascertained that a bill 
can not be engrossed in sufficient time, they can make provision 
to extend the time of the sitting; but in Congress, at the second 
session, we must, whether the bill is engrossed or not, end the 
session at a certain moment. Now, it seems to me that this mat- 
ter ought to be carefully considered by the House before so rad- 
ical a change is adopted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But the gentleman from Illinois forgets 
that sometimes we employ the clock in extending sessions here 
even under the present system. 3 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Oh, for a few moments, but not 
sufficient, I imagine, to allow time enough to meet an emergency 
that might arise if this new plan was adopted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let me say to the gentleman further, that 
there is not a civilized government in the world, except the 
United States, which employs the present system of enrolling 
bills by the pen. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, there is no other govern- 
ment in the world that has just such a regulation that the legis- 
lative assembly must end its session and terminate its existence 
at such an hour and minute. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have no information on that question, and 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if he is prepared to assert that 
the statement he has just made is accurate? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, Iam prepared to defend the states- 
ment, if questioned by the gentleman from Missouri. [Laugh- 


ter}. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The ‘‘ gentleman from Missouri“ is inclined 
to think that the gentleman from Illinois is mistaken. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The same trouble arises 
in reference to the enrollment of a bill with a pen; and, as I 
stated when I had the floor, as a matter of fact the last bill in 
one session of Congress was presented and the conference report 
signed before 5 o’clock on the 4th of March. 

r. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, that is one separate instance; 
but there have been many where the time was not sufficient with- 
out an extension of it to allow the work to be done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Itis well known that wher- 
ever there is adisagreement in matters between the conference 
committees it is usually on some one subject, and while consid- 
ering that the remainder of the bill would be engrossed, except 
possibly a half dozen or a dozen lines, all the rest being pre- 
sented and ready for signature, and all that the printer would 
have to do when the conference committee had agreed, even as 
late as 10 or 11 o'clock on the day of final adjournment, would be 
“a pan five or six lines and insert them in the proper place in 

6 bill. 

These printers say there would be no difficulty whatever in 
doing that. All they would want would be a little time. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if this system brought about a change in 
our methods of passing bills the last few moments or the last 
hons or two of a Congress,it seems to me it would be very desir- 
able, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It might be desirable, if the 
gentleman wished an extra session. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If it was understood we 
could not get a bill through at the eleventh hour, it would per- 
zape be very well for us, and certainly would not work any 

arm. 

Now, the idea the commission have is not to let it interfere at 
first with our corps of engrossing and enrolling clerks. It is an 
experiment. It is tentative, in other words, as we propose to 
put it to work. We do not propos to burn our bridges behind 
us so that we can not go back to the other processif it be desira- 
ble to do so; but we believe it can be instituted, that it is a re- 


form that ought to be inaugurated, and that much good will 
We want to begin it with the long session, in | 
order that there may be ample time to get the force ready todo | 


come from it. 


the work. 

I want to ny that we conferred most fully with our corps of 
clerks, with the gentlemen who have charge of engrossing and 
enrolling, and particularly with the Chief Clerk of this House 
[Mr. TOWLES], who has had very long experience in this matter. 
And I want to say for him and to his credit, that this isareform 
which he has been urging upon Congress for many years. He 


believes that it can be made most effectual. I can not see that | called up. 


there can be any objection to it, when we propose to test it in 
the method I have described. 

The question has been asked me whether it will interfere with 
our Committee on Enrolled Bills. By no manner of means. It 
is not intended to interfere in anyway with the system that is 
followed of engrossing and enrolling the bills. The engross- 
ment and enrollment, will take place just as at present, except 
the substitution of a printed for a written copy in each case. 

With regard to the suggestion made by my friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] with reference to the printer 
controlling the punctuation, as a matter of fact he could not do 
itif he desired to doit. The measure with punctuation com- 

lete must be submitted to the chairman of the Committee on 
nrolled Bills. He reads it and has the last opportunity to pass 
upon it, even if the printer has punctuated it improperly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You have been in this Congress a 
ood long time, and you have had a good many speeches printed, 
ave you not? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, a few. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did youever get those printers over 
there to print a speech as you wanted it printed,as to punctu- 
ation? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Perhaps not, but in such 
cases the Committee on Enrolled Bills did not review the proof, 
after the proof-reader had passed it in the Printing Office. In 
this case the last man to observe the punctuation would be the 
chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Biiis. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They are no worse about it than 
other printers; but if they send you the proofs of your speech 
and you go through it and change the punctuation back to the 
yay you ad it originally, can you get them to fix it that way 

en? 4 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, there may be dif- 
ficulty about that; but I do not hesitate to say that you will find 
the proof-readers of the Government Printing Office, as a gen- 
eral thing, are very accurate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Many of them have been 
there a great many years, and they study the question of punctu- 
ation as experts. Besides, itis well to say that the office has 
rules for punctuation, the object being to establish uniformity 
as far as practicable. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But that is the very trouble about 
the whole business. The Government printers are, as I suppose, 
the crack printers of the whole country. They have their 
theories about how a g ought to be punctuated and printed, 
and they are going to stick to them unless there is some power 
that compels them to change them. The matter of taste will 


not go. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman may be 
right in that; but that objection would not apply in this case, 
because our Committee on Enrolled Bills will not be interfered 
with, and can control the question. They will make the same 
reports; and it will be their duty to pass upon every bill and joint 
resolution to see that they are not only correct in every respect, 
but also in respect to punctuation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is it the intention to have this printin, 
done at the Printing Office, or to have it done here at the Capital? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee. If it turns out that itcan be 
done more expeditiously here, and if it is necessary to do it here, 
then a little printing press could be set up in some room of the 
Capitol, where the printing could be done at once; but it seems 
to me that would only be necessary at the close of a short session 
of Congress. If it is necessary, it could be done without any 
increased expenditure, of course, because it would be done by 
printers sent from the Government Printing Office, and with a 
Government press. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous question on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


PE 5 The morning hour begins at ten minutes to 
1 o'clock. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw the bill (H. 
R. 119) and let it go to the Calendar from which it is taken Pp 
= ieee WILSON of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 

speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ‘ 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What condition will that leave 
that bill in? 

The SPEAKER. Just in the condition it was before it was 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then it will be still on the 
Calendar as unfinished business? 
The SPEAKER. It will be on the Calendar as unfinished 


MARTHA A. DEALY. 


Be it — the Senate an and House of Representatives of the United States 
8 cnr ghey That the Commissioner of the General 
a Oeste ids hereby. s authorized and directed to allow the heirs of 


Martha A. 3 widow of David Dealy, to enter under the homestead laws 

if the said David Dealy when living were qualified to make such entry, the 
north half of the northwest quarter of lots 3 and 4 of section fog — 
38 north, of 2 east of Willamette sar pg and to allow 

kin, widow of E enter under the homestead laws, if the said 
Moses Yı when'li were duly qualified, the north half of the pan 
east quarter, and lots 6 of section 16, in township $8 north, of range 

east of W. both of said tracts 


illamette meridian, lying in Whatcom Coun 

in the State of Washington, and to issue patents to the heirs of the 85 211 

Martha A. Dealy, and to Mary Younkin for the respective tracts hereby 
thorized to be entered by them, upon their r eee uired 
by existing laws, and executive regulations, and 3 — 
ob prog of th the homestead laws: Provided, That the State of Washing- 
— i ee State officer, or officers thereto duly 5 dy laws 
first select, or shall fy a ess to sels, ac- 


Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have this bill considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAYERS. Let it take its regular course. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SOMERS. I move that the House resolveitself into Com- 

mittee of the Whole for pie: consideration of this bill. 

The motion was 

The House accordingly pescleed itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. OATES in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of a bill the title of which the Clerk will 
read. 


The title was again re 
Mr. SOMERS. Mr. 9 I ask for the reading of the 


re 
The: report (by Mr. SOMERS) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was submitted the bill ee 
heirs of Martha have had the 


R. 63) for the relief of the A. Dealy, deceased, 
3 and report it back with the recommendation that 

Tne bill is recommended by the 3 Department in the following let- 
ter, whichis made a part of this report 


ie OF THE rte A 


LAND OFFI 
“Washington, D. C., October 9.3 1893. 
the receipt, by reference from 
2 683, ‘for | the zar a the 
submitted by the chairman of 
House of í Representatives, with waht of the 


26th ultimo, for your opinion thereo: 

“In connection therewith I beg leave to call your attention to the fact 
that a bill (S. 1504) similar in its intent and purpose to that now before me 
Was re in on March 7, n 


e to its passage had been made by this office on Febru- 


55 This last-mentioned bill, I am informed, was favorably reported upon by 
the Committee on Public Lands of both the Senate and House of i 
atives; was passed by the latter, and only failed of passage in the Senate by 
the failure to call it up-in time during the closing hours of the Fifty-second 


e present bill differs from the a. only in the fact that in the pre- 
Tai) the benefic: named were the heads of two families, Messrs. 
David Dealey and Moses Younkin, since while the beneficiaries 
named in the present 3 are the heirs of the claimants and of Ene 
wife of the first named. al : and also in the fact that in the 


“Str: I have the honor 


ent bill it is made 5 n the State of Washington first <0 aula et. 
or its willingness to select, 3 to the laws regulating selec- 
tions, o land of equal area, to be taken and held by said State in lieu of 


the land authorized thereby to be entered, which selection, it provides, shall 
de a waiver of any right of the State to saidland; whereas in former bill 
the State was simply authorized to make such selection. 

“Owing to the fact that the conditions relating to this case remain th 
tame as When the former was except In the particulars tiene 
“tioned above, I have AOA ie Bouig care pes Pace mig ea tg sa ga 
submit herewith a copy of the former o , as contained in the report of 
the Committee on Public Lands in the te, referred to above, as embody- 
ing the views of this office u a the 3 therein presented. 

“The bill, together with letter of Mr. MCRAE, the same, 
are herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 


“S. W. LAMOREOX, 


„The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.” 


(House eee No. 1950, Fifty-second Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1504 
e 1 rellet of David D Dealy and Mary YAOTA respectfully submit the fi 
ing re: 
Af ese the facts andthe merits of the case are set forth tn tiie 
following letter from the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 
DEPARTMENT OF THB INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., eee 1, 1892. 
Sm: 1 have the honor to acknow. the receipt, ce from you, 
of Senate bill No. 1504, entitled A U —— the rel or Dacia De: — 
Moses Younkin,” with request fora ereon. The of 
is to confirm the title of the beneficiar 
viz, Sec. 16, T. 38 N., R. 2 E., in the State of W 
said State to select an . quantity of other land 
faction of its school lan 


From afidaris and other papers on fle In this offer it appears that Da- 


vid Dealy settled upon land in said section in March, 1884, 

the possessory 5 William Wood, who had, in the — epa 1860, 
bought the same from one Monroe, who was occu ng the land at the date 
of survey, intending to claim it under t law. 

The other beneficiary settled at a later date, havi Soak by a t of 
Dealx's claim, apparently in the belief that it was public lan rtue of 
Monroe's occupation thereof vious to and at the time of „ 

a permanent exception of the land the 


was 2 to have ef 
reservation in favor of schools. 

In order that it may de understood how such belief could be entertained, a 
—— f résumé of some Cepartmental rulings previous to and at the time may 

necessary. 

It appears that 8 to 1878 the holding of the Department in reference to 
settlements on school land in California under the seventh section of the 
act of 5 Isa, Won Sandia Go aE chs Eee Oe A ANRE the 
date of survey could not e become sub to the gy the State, 
alth the original settler should abandon claim or 

In 1878 a contrary view was adopted, and it was held 8 the he right to clain to claim 
the land as excepted from the grant was 8 

that mment thereof the land 


and upon 8 e granb 
or reservation, to the exclusion of subsequent settlers (Gates vs. California 
and mpany, 5 C. L. O., 150; Mette vs. State of California, 
idid., 164). This view was ona on of the 


adopted constructi language 
eg ak oe ag en oe oe eg ened 


tral Pacifi: 
‘eller, considering the decision in 
Boca mer emits ates ake oe 
ereon mpany vs. pany (1 ° 
167), held that the former case had been and 
doctrine held prior to 1878. “Secretary Tel Teller, in ad 
4, 1884, in the case of Giovanni Le Franci (3 L. D., 229), reviewed the 
Supreme Court decisions and held that if a tract was excepted from the 
5 survey it could not afterward be claimed by the 


again changed its opinion upo 


partment, not only reference to California cases, but as of gen- 
protien e fog aN Was Milter tide colina that the claims of and 


to enter the land claimed by them were rejected by office decision 


RG August 19, 1889. 

From thef decisions it will be seen that 
between the years 1 in the predicament of that described in 
the bill in California was held to be public land free from the reversionary in- 


from 
cited had reference to cases arising under the seventh section 
of the act of March 3, 1853 Go. 8. Sat. S. Stat., . under the 


law; but in the mlar a general tion, and 
ties mighi t naturally bs eee It ean hace his period 


that Daly made settlement. 
Younkin’s settlement rappors to te only from about March 1, 1889. It 
t — {he doctrine at present held by the De- 
partm ornia law had been announced in 1888, the deci- 
sions on the subject were few and far from conclusive. 


co nba from the papers on file in this office that the said pennn aarian 


8 ror 
The county 55 of Whatcom County, wit 
Hes, — — a resolution adopted November 5, 1889, . that the titles 
of the beneficiaries be confirmed. Such Nr 
to the United States, which would thereby simply grant an oy Nee amount ot 
indemnity and receive in exc! 6 thi or the land in place, 
of under the homestead or other law; nor to the State, which will simply re- 
nish its land, her title to which is controverted, 
and receive ot ual pe pany under a clear title. The proposed 
parties concerned. 


measure 


da ieee e be added by the settlers she to an eqnal 
munity as is allowed by the bill. The selections heretofore 

made in lieu of deficiencies in this township have been calculated on the as- 
sumption that the land described aprons tothe State. Inseyeral contested 
cases this office has had occasion to C 
tions are excessive, and has invariably found that the not sus- 
ual the. deficien- 


be entitled 


tained Land that the te amount selected does not 

cies e , coun! land as the property of the State. The same 
conclusion was by the Department in the case of William Galloway 
(12 L. P., 80), in which — point was raised with © reference to the 


selections in lieu of deficiencies in this township. 


ill, and am 
aS 2 justiee in 
to two meritorious who have in- 


expedients ye this kind for the relief of dese claimants are not 
58 precedent in onal legislation is shown 
act on June 9, 1880, for the relief ot certain settlers within 
ney military tary reservation in Nebraska (21 U. S. Stat., 652; Land Laws, Local 
and Temporary, . 
F031 c went apon the tant In the 
tion thereof was in accordance with the law, have 
gonsitiinad to reside thereon in good faith since thas time, pad baveexpemded 


considerable amount of money in nin maf peor thereon, it would seem 
t they are deserving of all considera’ that can be shown them. 
The is herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 


THOS. H. CARTER, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


the foregoing the Secretary of the Interior concurs. 
vi with this committee it a . 
„di the Bonne, David Dealy has died leaving a widow, Martha 

The committee therefore recommends that the bill be amended by substi- 
tuting the name of Martha A. 8 for that of David Dealy,“ where- 
ever the latter occurs in the bill, and by making like substitute in the title. 

With these amendments the committee recommends that the bill do pass. 

Mr. SOMERS. If there is no desire to debate the bill, I move 
that it be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingiy rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OATES, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, reported that the committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of the heirs of 
1 A. Dealy, deceased, and had directed him to report the 

e back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The bill was ordered to bə engrossed for a third reading, and 
being engrossed it was accordingly read the third time, and 

assed. 
> On motion of Mr. SOMERS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CASH ENTRIES OF OFFERED LANDS, 


Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, Jam directed by the Committee 
on Public Lands to-call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 4244) 
to confirm cash entries of offered lands. The report has not yet 
come in. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all private cash entries of public land subject to 
gale as offered lands, made between the dates of the approval of the joint 

Intion of May 14, 1883, and its nigation, May 29, 1888, in case in 
which all requirements of law have m complied with, be, and the same 
fire hereby, confirmed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not that bill require consideration in 
the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. TheChair did not pay attention to the read- 
ing of the bill. The gentleman from raises the question 
that this bill should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I merely asked whether it should not be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. I did not notice the 
zong ing. Isit not the granting of public land by confirming the 

e? 
The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this bill ought 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCRAE. The bill seeks to confirm some entries made 
between the-passage of a joint resolution and its promulgation. 
I suppose that it ought to go to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will have to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SOMERS. Imove that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. OATES in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
ee consideration of a bill the title of which the Clerk will 


read, 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. SOMERS. I now yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
5 Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, Congress on the 14th of May, 


Mr. DINGLEY. Should not the bill and report be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas will sus- 
pend until the Clerk reads the bill. š 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, Charles A. Hall, a constituent, 
I believe, of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], 
made a cash entry between the passage of the resolution, May 
14, 1888, and May 29, the date of the promulgation of that reso- 
lution, which I will ask the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution relating to the disposal of public lands in certain States. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the public lands of the United States in 
the States of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama now subject to private 
sale as offered lands shall be disposed of under and according to the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws only until the pending legislation affect: 
lands shall be disposed of or the coe session of Congress shall 
Provided, That any isolated or disconnected tracts or parcels of the public 
domain less than 160 acres may be ordered sold at P dich io or public sale for 
not less than $1.25 per acre by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
when, in his judgment, it would be proper to do so. 
Approved May 14, 1888. 


Mr. MCRAE. After the passage of that resolution, and before 


in the States named, a few persons made 


it was promulgated 
entries of what is known as offered land, the money was paid 


andallthe requirements of the law complied with. private 
bill, introduced by Gen. WHEELER, was to confirm the entry of 
Mr. Hall. It was referred to the Interior ent. e 
Secretary and Commissioner recommend in lieuof that bill a gen- 
eral bill, so that a few entries made between the dates named, 


3 riod of about fifteen days, may be confirmed. 

Mr. . Idesire to ask the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas whether this bill pertains to all private cash entries in any 
part of the country between those two dates, or does it apply to 
the States named by the gentleman? 

Mr. MCRAE. It applies to all the States where entries were 
made between those two dates, of offered land. You will under: 
stand that the bill only applies to those States, for the suspen- 
sion resolution was o ed at Arkansas, Alabama, and Mis- 
As a matter of fact you have no offered lands in your 


Land Office? 

Mr. MCRAE. It has not been. The Commissioner recom- 
mends that we passa gonere law instead of the special act, so as to 
avoid the trouble and necessity of adjusting each one of these 
5 bill. 

Mr. ANN. And it only pertains to these suspended 
cash entries offered between those two dates? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir. It might be safer to limit to the three 
States, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama, and I will move that 
amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. MCR Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. As I understand it, all the 
lands in your section are offered lands? 

Mr.McRAE. They were nearly all offered lands. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. They are not now. 

Mr. MCRAE. They are not now, in the sense that they can 
be sold for cash. 

Mr. HERMANN. Task that the bill and report be read. 

Mr. MCRAE. The report does not appear to have come from 
the Printing Office yet. I can tell you what the facts are. The 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary have 
considered the bill, and recommend that a general bill be passed 
in lieu of the private bill. : 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Have 11 125 any information as to the 
amount of land covered by this bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. There were but very few entries of this charac- 
ter between those two dates. The report from the General 
Land Office did not specify the number of entries nor the area, 
but there are very few. e money has been paid by the appli- 
cants, and the Commissioner of the General yaad Office thinks 
that the entries made dur that period by men whose money 
ae peon accepted and paid in the Treasury should be con- 

rmed. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is due to the 
House, upon a matter so important as this, that it should be put 
in possession of the opinion of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as it is in his office that all these suspended entires 
are, and inasmuch as the gentleman in charge of the bill states 
that the report is still in the hands of the printer, I ask him to 
consent that the matter be postponed until that report is printed 
and until we can get the views of the Land Office. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I have stated the facts. The 
Commissioner of the General Land Office recommended the pass- 
age of a general bill covering this class of entries. [am 
to amend the bill so as to apply only to the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I think these 
titles ought to be confirmed in all the States where men have 
paid their 3 it has gone into the general treasury. We 
want such a law in our Western country where we have offered” 
lands. In your Southern States you Bae no offered lands now, 
as I understand. Wherever men have gone forward and made 
these entries, have complied with the law as they understood it, 
as they were told by the local land officers the law was, and have 
paid their money and taken their receipts, and that money has 
gone into the Treasury of the United States, there certainly 
ought to be some way by which the title to their lands can be 
confirmed. 

Mr. MCRAE. So far as my information 


oes, I have never 
heard of any such cash entries in my State. 


here may be some. 


This one in Alabama is all that I have heard of, but the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office informs me that there are a few 

the matter will not 
ashington. 


other cases, and I ho 
Mr. WILSON of 


O over, 


I have no doubt that confusion 
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did arise in the Southern States in making the change from 
offered to unoffered lands, and I think there ought to be some 
legislation to give relief to those who suffered by reason of it. 
r. NN. Let me say that there are a great many of 
these suspended cash entries that were absolutely fraudulent in 
their inception, and that have been rightfully held up by the 
Commissioner. Now, I understand that this bill would virtually 
validate all classes of claims. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is not possible that there could be fraud in 
this class of entries. The lands were subject to sale at 81.25 an 
acre, and the purchasers bought them at that price and paid 
their money, so that there could be no fraud, provided the lands 
werenonminerallands. It was purely a sale of land, and no settle- 
ment was required of the purchaser. 

Mr. HERMANN. But the man might not have been entitled 
to make the entry. s 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman does not seem to understand 
thatin the States in question lands that have been subject to 
sale for a certain period become offered“ lands subject to pri- 
vate cash entry by anybody. That was not the case in his State, 
but it was in these States. The resolution that has been referred 
to here withdrew all the offered lands in those three States, and 
that was followed later in the same Congress by an act prohibit. 
ing the sale of any lands for cash, and now those States are on the 
same footing with you. But during that period, a time when 
anybody had a right to Buy thoee lands, a few men did buy and 
paid their money to the Government, and I think their titles 
ought to be confirmed or their money refunded. 

Mr. HERMANN. But the gentleman must remember that 
the law required that an affidavit should be filed in each case as 
to the nonmineral character of the lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. The Government has had ample 
time to determine the mineral quality of the land. 

Mr. COBB o! Alabama. Under the old law they could buy any 
amount of land, I believe. 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, would not the amount of land 
which was purchased between these two sees have something 
to do with the propriety of passing this bill? 

Mr. MoRAE. Certainly, if there was any considerable amount, 
but the Commissioner of the General Land Office says that there 
are only a few entries. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But you are not able to inform us as 
to the exact amount. S 

Mr. MCRAE. I have told you what the Commissioner says. 
He says that there are only a few entries. I know of no large 
transactions. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Would it not be better to refer this 
bill to the Commissioner to have him state the exact amount? 
If aman purchased a homestead, that might be considered in 
our le tion. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Suppose a man purchased 320 
acresand paid his money for it and the local land office received 
his money and the General Land Office received it, and it went 
v, do you not think his title to that land should 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If you should try to 
money out of the Treasury, you would think differently. 
te 


r. 
2N COBB of Alabama. Oh, there is no trouble about that. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish the gentleman would help me 


et the 
ugh- 


to get some out. ughter.| 
r. COBB of bama. I will do my best to help you. 
Mr. MCRAE. In this class of cases I understand that there 


can be no refund of the money except by a special act of Con- 
gress, and no man who has not followed the course of one of 
these private bills to the Committee on Claims and through 

ss can appreciate the difficulty of securing its passage. 
You refuse to give these men the land after taking their money, 
and then ps 72 that they must go to Congress to get their 
money back. It Is an outrage, and the larger the transaction 
the greater the outrage. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the Chairman please have 
=e resolution of 1888 read again for the information of the 

ouse, 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Chairman, in order to avoid all question, I 
will move to amend the bill so as to confine it to those entries in 
the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas. As a matter 
of fact it would not affect other States, but that amendment will 
avoid any question about it, and so I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HERMANN. That will be more satisfactory. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word sale,“ in line 3, insert, “in the States of Alabama, Missis- 


sippt. and Ark: ” soas to read, that all private cash entries of public 
— subject to sale in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas,“ 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Is there any necessity for providing 
for e State except Alabama? 


Mr. MCRAE. The bill does not mention any State by name, 
but the resolution which makes this bill necessary applied to the 
three States named. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to thisamendment. Inasmuch asthe tendency has been, during 
the last few years at least, to make our land laws general, appli- 
cable to all sections of the Union alike, it seems to me that t 
amendmentshould not depart from that policy. While it is true 
that this matter does not affect Western interests in any great de- 
gree, some cases might arise there under the bill; an sowing 

ow difficult it is for people who have made entries in error at 
the local land offices to have refunded the money obtained by the 
Government, it seems to me that such persons ought to have an 
opportunity to perfect their titles and obtain patents under gen- 
eral laws. Iam opposed in principle to legislation of this char- 
acter providing for only two or three States. I think our public 
land legislation BY to be general. But while L am opposed 
to the amendment I shall not make any obstructive opposition. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCRAE, it 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move that the committee rise and report the 
bill as amended to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OATES reported that the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4244) to confirm cash entries of offered lands, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] to the fact that the 
word ‘‘case” in line 7 should apparently be ‘‘ cases.” 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, sir; that is an error which should be cor- 
rected, and I ask that the amendment be made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this typographical error 
will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; andit was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. BB of Alabama. I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to ascertain the 
amount of land covered by the bill and the purchasers and the 
amount purchased by each person. 

Mr. MCRAE. I hope the motion will not be agreed to. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Is the motion debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. COBB of Ala- 
bama was agreed to, there being—ayes 41, noes 31. 


RAILROAD ON HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


Mr. GRESHAM. Iam 1 the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to call up the bill (H. R. 4243) granting the right of 
way for the construction of a railroad and other improvements 
over and on the Hot Springs Reservation, Hot Springs, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Calendar of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRESHAM. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before that question is taken, with 
a view of ascertaining whether exception will be made to this 
measure, I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GRESHAM] how many rights of the kind contemplated in this 
bill have been granted to railroad companies during the last 
three Congresses. I have not keptaccurate count. but the num- 
ber is certainly very large. 

Mr. GRESHAM. It is impossible for me to tell how many 
bills of this character have been passed by Congress. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It seems to me that if this thin 
is to continue the Hot Springs Reservation will be gridirone 
with railroads. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. GRESHAM, 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of the bill, the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. OATES in the chair), and proceeded to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 4243. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the right of 8 feet in width, upon which 
to construct, equip, operate, and maintain a railroad with one or more 
tracks, is hereby granted to George W. Baxter, John D. Ware, Leslie 
Webb, and George M. Baxter, their associates and assigns, upon and over 
the West Mount: of the Hot Sprin Reservation, as follows: Commencing 
at a point on first line marked A, 7 feet east of the line marked M on Gov- 
ernment plat survey, 1892, for topography; thence by a route to be approved 
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the Secretary of the Interior to the boundary line of said West Mountain 


or as near thereto as shall be necessary, but the said railroad 
shall not obstruct any highway contemplated be the plans for the improve- 
ment of the Government reservation of Hot rings. Ark., and the said 
grantees shall, by the erection of substantial iron bridges with closed beds 
and sides, or by means of tunnels, avoid rendering the crossings dangerous 
to rs on the said highways, either in conveyances or on foot. 

Eo. 2. That the said parties or their assi shall cause to be made an ac- 
curate 5 profile of the located line of said railway with the specifica- 
tions for the construction thereof, and the same shall 5 by and 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior before the construction of said rail- 
road shall be commenced. The Secre of the Interior shall have the su- 

ion and-control over the location and construction of said railroad, 
which must be built and put in running order to the top of said mountain 
within two years from and after the passage of this act. Each of thecon- 
ditions in this section shall be construed as a condition precedent to the 
grant herein made, and a failure to comply with any of them shall of itself 
work a forfeiture of the e hereby granted. 

Sr. 3. That thesaid parties or their assigns shall have the privilege of erect- 
ing on said West Mountain observatories, hotels, and such other buildings 
as may be considered by the Secretary of the Interior desirable for the ac- 
commodation of the public, and for such purposes, aud for laying off and 
beautifying a park surrounding or adjacent tosuch buildings the said parties 
or their assigns are hereby privileged to use 5 acres of ground u said 
mountain, they agreeing to build upon and beautify the same at their own 
expense. Asurvey and plat of the grounds to be used for the purposes herein 
mentioned shall be first submitted to the Secretary of the Interior and a) 


9 by him before any improvements shall be begun upon said land. 


armen ora =r buildings shall be submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 
SEC. 4. That the said tles are to pay semiannually to the Interior De- 
peruni on account of the fund for the improvement of the permanent 
ot 1 8 5 Reservation, the sum of 2 per centum of the gross annual earn- 
ings of said railroad and buildings grounds, 

EC. 5. That all tolls, charges, or income received under or by reason of 
this grant shall be subject to the approval of the Secre of the Interior, 
who shall from time to time prescribe rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of said property. 

Sec. 6. That Congress reserves the right to at mar time alter, amend, 
change, or repeal the rights and privileges hereby conferred. 


Mr. RAY. Is there a report sooo pan this bill? 

Mr. GRESHAM. There is a report, but I think it has not 
been printed; and if it were at hand it would contain only the 
recommendation that the bill be passed. The purport of the bill 
is to convey to certain parties named the right to construct a 
railroad from near the foot of West Mountain, in the Hot Springs 
Reservation, to the top of it. The construction of the road and 
its location are absolutely under the control of the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mr. RAY. It seems to me that on so important a matter we 
ought to have some report. 

Mr. GRESHAM. I think Ican answer any question of the 
gentleman, or give him any information he may desire inregard 
to this bill. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to consider a bill 
without the report? 

Mr. GRESHAM. This bill was reported yesterday, and the 
report, as I have said, has not been printed; but a similar bill 
was passed in the last House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that under the rule any 
bill reported and on the Calendar may be called up during this 
hour. 

Mr. GRESHAM. The regulation of the road, the amount of 
tolls, the mode of its construction, and all matters of that char- 
acter are left absolutely within the control of the Interior De- 
partment, ws which the plansare to be approved. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to ask whether the 
bill in its present form has been submitted to the Interior De- 

rtment? 

Mr. GRESHAM. The Interior Department submitted a bill 
which the committee modified, putting in it many more restric- 
tions than were od a by the Department. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there now anything on record 
which will show the differences between the bill as recommended 
by the 5 Department and the bill as reported by the com- 
mit tee 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir; I think not, because the bill as re- 
ported now is almost entirely a new bill, con ing even more 
restrictions on the grant than were embodied in the recommen- 
dations of the Interior Department. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the gentleman in charge of 
the bill know whether, as presented to the committee now, this 
bill has received the favorable consideration of the Interior De- 
partment? 

Mr. GRESHAM. It has ever 
was suggested by the Interior 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But that does not answer the 
question. Does the gentleman know whether in its presentform 
the bill meets the approval of the Interior Department? 

Mr. GRESHAM. I can not say: but as all the views he has 
suggested, and something more are contained in the bill, I do not 
see how he can 8 object. It goes beyond what he recom- 
mended even. ow, in the first instance, the bill as originally 
introduced here, did not provide for a limit to the right of way. 
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servation, 


restriction placed on it that 
epartment, and many more, [ 


He suggested that thereshould becertain tunnelsor iron bridges 
constructed at one crossing; but the committee made it general 
and provided that there should be no crossings on the highways 
at grade in any particular; and left the est blishment of the grade 
as well as the location of the line to the discretion of the Interior 
Department. 

<< r. BRETZ. Will the gentleman allow me toask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BRETZ. I did not distinctly hear the reading of the bill, 
but if I understood it correctly I think it gives these parties five 

acres of ground? 

Mr. GRESHAM. It gives them the use of that ground on the 
top of the mountain. 

r. BRETZ. What for? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Fora public park, for hotels and observa- 
tories, all of which is to be done at the expense of these people, 

Mr. BRETZ. By what authority is this railroad company au- 
thorized to order the construction of anything in the way of 
hotels or parks? 

Mr. GRESHAM. This grant is to individuals, not to an ex- 
isting company, but to these parties for the purpose indicated. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I do not know that I have any special opposition to the meas- 
ure, but I wish to say, if I may be heard fora moment, taking for 

ranted, and I do of course, that every statementthe gentleman 

as made is absolutely accurate, yet I think there seems to be 
creeping into this House a practice of reporting bills without the 
accompanying reports, or that information which the House is 
entitled to receive from the committee. I think that practice 
is a bad one and ought not to prevail. Ithink these committees 
should e their reports with every bill, and before the bill 
is called up that the report should be in ion of the House. 
I think the House ought to have them for information. 

We have plenty of time. Now, this morning we had two or 
three bills reported for consideration here without the reports 
attached, which the House ought to have, as has been the uni- 
form practice, embodying information from the committee or 
from the Departments as to the measure proposed; and it seems 
to me, with all due respect to my friend from Texas, that the 
practice which has been creeping in here to-day is establishing 
a very bad precedent. 

Mr. GRESHAM. I do not see how a report could be more ex- 
plicit than the bill itself, as to its terms. 

Mr. RAY. Dol understand that the Interior Department has 
recommended the grant of this particular right of way? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, sir; that is what I understand from 
their letter; and I will say further, that a bill was passed in the 
last Congress apan a similar recommendation. 

Mr. RAY. Then you must have in your possession or some- 
where in the files of the committee this particular recommenda- 
tion or letter. 

Mr. GRESHAM. We have, but it is rather indistinct. Evi- 
dently the gentleman who prepared it knew nothing about the 
construction of railroads. 

Mr. RAY. Itseems tome that we ought to have that com- 
munication before us. ‘ 

Now, I do not want to stand in the way for a single moment of 
a proposition to grant the right of way in this case, if it is proper 
to be done, and the Interior Department, knowing the facts about 
it, recommends it. I will not do it. But it is a strange thing 

if there is such a recommendation that the committee did not 
report it to the House. I ask the gentleman, therefore, that the 
committee report that communication inorder that we may have 
the information we ought to have, and if proper I certainly will 
not stand in the way, and I am sure gentlemen on this side will 
not. 

ue GRESHAM. The gentleman simply wants that letter 
read? 

Mr. COOMBS. We ought to have the report. 

Mr. GRESHAM. The report does not contain the letter or 
anything but the favorable report on this bill. 

Mr. RAY. Has this particular bill been referred to the In- 
terior Department? 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir. The bill originally introduced was 
referred to the Department, which returned it with certain 
modifications. These were all adopted, and power conferred on 

| the Interior Department which enlarged very much its own 
recommendation. The bill he suggested designated a certain 
| line on which the road should be constructed. The committee 
yielded to that suggestion, but left the location of the line to his 
own determination hereafter, 

Mr. RAY. Whose determination? 

Mr. GRESHAM. The determination of the Interior Depart- 
ment, because we had neither a survey nor a profile of it, end it 
was impossible to state what the grades might be or where the 
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line should run until there was an actual survey, so we gave 
him power beyond what was asked for originally in his recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. RAY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
bill does not prescribe or point out the particular line? 

Mr. GRES . Certainly, sir; for the reason that the pro- 

line eommences at the foot of West Mountain and climbs 

the mountain to the top; and exactly how that is to be done can 
not be known accurately until there has been a survey and pro- 
file establishing the ents and the grade. 

Mr. RAY. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Certainly. A 

Mr. RAY. What particular haste is there in regard to this 

2 


bill? 
Mr. GRESHAM. I do not know that there is any, except that 
this is a measure that was passed by the last House. s 
Mr..RAY. Then why are you not willing 20 hold it back and 
refer this bill to the Interior Department? If they recommend 


it, I am quite sure that gentlemen on this side of the House 


would not o it. 

Mr. GRESHAM. It is justsimply the delay, and the difficulty 
of ever re ching it. 

Mr. RAY. It can be called up in any morning hour. 

Mr. BRETZ. I understood the gentleman to say that these 
hotels that were to be built on the 5 acres of ground at the 
top of the mountain were to be built at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GRESHAM. No; at the expense of the ies who get 
this franchise. Before rai can be constructed, the plans and 
specifications are to be submitted to and approved by the In- 
terior Department. 

Mr. RAY. Itseems to me, Mr. Chairman, that any party de- 
siring to build a railroad over this reservation ought to come to 
this House with the profile of the proposed road, that it ought 
to be submitted to House, so that the members of this 
House can exercise some independent judgment in the matter. 

Mr. GRESHAM. How many of them could tell from maak prs 
file, when they get it, whether the road was properly located or 
whether the grades were or not? 

Mr. RAY. Itis perhaps aterial how many; but at least 
every member of this House ought to have the right to exer- 
cise the judgment that he has, and to look into the matter and 
be satisfied fa regard to its propriety. You do not know where 
this road would go, over what part of the reservation it would 
go. Lou do not know what other right it may interfere with. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Oh, yes, we do. : ` 

Mr. RAY. It may cover some mines or interfere with some 
timber lands, or something of that kind. We know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, we know that it commences at the foot 
of the mountain and runs to the top of it, and we know also that 
if there are any great mines to be discovered, or anything else 
of that kind, that the Government can at its pleasure revoke tbe 
grant that it is now proposed to convey by this bill, at any time. 

Mr. RAY. The trouble is, it seems to me, that there ought to 
be a profile of this proposed route, that any man who wants the 
right to go over this land should know first where he wants to 
go, and, fh the second place, that he should to be made 
and presented to Congress a profile of the proposed route, show- 
ing where it is located, and how much land will be taken; and. 
then this House could i judge with some sort of correctness whether 
it was proper or not that the right be granted. 

Until that is done I want to say to my friend that I should feel 
9 to stand in the way of the passage of this bill. 

. GRESHAM. I will say in regard to that, that if the line 
has to be located and the estimates made out for every railroad 
before the bill is would build very 
few miles of road that required mal action. 

Mr. RAY. I would not care for the estimate, but gentlemen 
want to know where the pro line is to be constructed, and 
what interests it ht conflict with. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Sometimes, before a route is finally located, 
as many as twenty lines will be run up and around a mountain, 
and the final route will only be determined after a full estimate 
as to which is the cheapest and the best route. That will have 
to be approved, in this case, by the Secretary of the Interior, be- 
fore any work ean be commenced. s 

Mr. BAY. Then, in effect, this House is asked to authorize 
these gentlemen to build a railroad anywhere upon this reserva- 
tion? : 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. And then after they select a particular line they 
propose to submit it to the Secretary of the Interior, and if he 
says “go ahead ” it will be all right. J 

Ne. GRESHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. In otherwords, we in effect submit the whole mat- 


, railroad companies 
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ter to the Secretary of the Interior to say whether a proposed 
route shall be occupied by the railroad or not. 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. RAY. And Congress in that event would yield all juris- 
diction over the matter to the Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. GRESHAM, No, sir: that is not the case in this bill. 
The termini are fixed,and the road to be built between the two 
termini is the thing that is left in the discretion of the Interior 


De 
Well, then, the proposition is you dix the two 
ends of the road. ` propor z 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RAY. And the promoters of this enterprise may go any- 
where on this reservation, round and round it, and over it and 
over it, and you leave it to the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
prove that. The Secretary of the Intérior will leave it to some 
clerk in the Department to look into; so that this Congress sur- 
renders its entire jurisdiction and discretion in the matter pos- 
sibly and probably to some clerk in the Interior Department. 
Now, I submit a 2 gonan aS ou think that 8 at 55 
proper or wise vou t Congress o to su 
mit to any such thing as that? be 

Mr. GRESHAM. Les. 

e OESE, The hour has expired, and the committee 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OATES, from theCommittee of the Whole, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4243, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WHEELER of Alabama, for four days, on account of important 
business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 139) to establish ‘a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 


the United States. å 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill the title of whieh 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. OUTHWAITE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of a bill the title of which the Clerk will 
now report. 

The title was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, it ht be supposed that a 
measure such as the one now before the House, one proposing to 
deal with a purely business question, one having no political or 
sectional lines, would receivefrom this House a ul, a calm, 
and a di mate consideration. One would suppose, how- 
ever, from reading some of the remarks which have been deliy- 
ered in the consideration of this question, that an infamous con- 
2 had been entered into to deprive a large number of 

erican people of their 5 rights and privileges. 

One would that the bill struck at the firesides and 
the hearthstones of a large number of our constituents, and that 
the gentlemen who framed the bill, who introduced the bill, 
who reported the bill, and those who advocate it are entirely 
indifferent to the sufferings of their distressed constituents, and 
are willing tools in the hands of heartless Shylocks, to betray, 
to oppress, and to outrage the people whom they have come 
here sworn to represent. 

I challenge, . Chairman, the consideration of this bill by 
any fair-minded man for one single atom of foundation for the 
violent and assertions which have been made against it. 

I find, sir, in the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Denson], delivered a few days ago, some violent diatribes 
and against the bill. He claims that it will despoil his 
farmer constituents of their homes, that it is an infamous 
thing,” and in general he exhausts the vocabulary of denuncia- 
tion in declaring this bill ought not to receive the support of 
this House. When you come to anal. his speech, Mr. Chair- 
man, you find that the first great fault which he discovers is in 
the ‘definition of insolvency. The next is that ifa merchant 
does not mest his commercial paper in thirty days, and remains 

for that length of time, that he is subject to the pro- 
ons of the act. The third is that national banks are not sub- 
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ject to the provisions of the act. The fourth is that the fees of 
counsel and the employés to look after the estate in the bank- 
rupt courts are to be paid out of the funds of the bankrupt sur- 
rendered to the trustee. 

The fifth provision to which he objects is that relating to 
homestead exemptions, and his sixth point is that the farmers 
are substantially subjected to the provisions of this bill because 
they owe the merchants, aad if the merchants are thrown into 
bankruptcy the farmers may be compelled to pay their debts. 
These points, Mr. Speaker, taken outof che gentleman’s speech, 
constitute the sole basis for the charge which he has made 

ainst the bill as an infamous conspiracy concocted by one 

ss of American citizens to rob and despoil another class. 

Let us look at the definition of “insolvency.” The definition 
in the bill is that a man is insolvent when his property, at afair 
valuation, is not sufficient to pay his debts; a definition of in- 
solvency known to the civil law ever since there was a civil law, 
a definition differing from the definition of the common law, in- 
that the common law declares that a man is insolvent when he 
fails to pay his debts, while the civil law holds that he is in- 
solvent only when his property is not sufficient to pay his debts 
Now, how is a man’s insolvency to be determined under any sys- 
tem of laws? Is he to say himself whether he is insolvent or 
not? Is any particular individual to say so? Is the judgetosay 
so? And whoever is to say so, must he not have some rules for 

T danos, some rules by which to determine the fact ina 

egal sense? 

; Then, what fairer rule can be found than that his insolvency 
or his solvency shall be ascertained bya fair valuation of his prop- 
erty, and that the verdict, the result, shall be pronounced by a 
fair and impartial jury who have heard the evidence in the case? 
Is it to be presumed that, simply because a man has been pro- 
ceeded against in bankruptcy, the judge at once becomes a ty- 
rant, at once becomes incompetent and dishonest, that the jury is 
to be packed against the victim, that the jurors will not consider 
the testimony, that witnesses will commit perjury to injure him, 
that the court will not decide according to the law and the jas- 
tice of the case? ` 

Mr. Speaker, if that is a fair deduction, if any such deduction 
can be drawn in this case, then we ought to abolish all trials 
and all courts, because, whenever a man is brought before a 
court, upon any ground whatever, he is to be regarded as a 
victim, everything is him, and he can not get justice in 
the tribunals of the land. Tomy mind, sir, that objection is 
absoluteiy absurd, with all due respect to the gentleman from 
Alabama. No man ought to be put into bankruptcy unless he is 
insolvent, and you can find no means of testing a man’s 
solvency than that which is proposed in this bill, to ascertain 
5 his property is sufficient; on a fair valuation, to pay his 

ebts. 

But the gentleman asks what is a fair valuation? It is a fair 
valuation; that is what it is. It does not mean what 3 
will sell for under the hammer; it does not mean what his prop- 
erty will sell for on ten years’ credit. It does not mean what his 
property would sell for without proper effort to effect a sale. 

It means just what it says, a fair valuation. It means that the 
appraisers and the witnesses who come before the jury shall be 
asked about their knowledge of the pro , and about their 
ie aig as to what is a fair valuation of it under existing con- 

tions. 

Mr. RAY. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt him 
for a moment, I do not want to enter into any controversy at all, 
but I want to ask him whether he is that every man 
ought to be put into bankruptcy, or that the law ought to per- 
mit every man to be put into bankruptcy, simply because he is 
insolvent. 

Mr. BOATNER. By no means, and this bill does not so con- 
template. 

Mr. RAY. I knew that; but I desired to bring it out clearly. 

Mr. BOATNER. This bill only provides that whenever cer- 
tain other conditions named in it concur, and when in addition, 
the man is insolvent, then he may be put into Of 
course if every man who is insolvent were to be thrown into 
bankruptcy we would have a collapse in commercial circles in 
the United States. 

Mr. RAY. I asked the question simply because I thought the 
gonane was giving the impression tothe House that this bill 

d permit the throwing of every man into bankruptcy simply 
because he was insolvent. 

Mr. BOATNER. IfanythingI was saying was producing any 
such impression I am very thankful to the gentleman from New 
York for correcting it, because I had no such idea in my mind. 

Mr. DENSON. Iwill ask the gentleman when is this fair valu- 
-ation to be determined? 
te Feat tay The fair valuation is to be determined at 

e trial. 
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_ Mr. DENSON. At the trial; and yet you say in your bill that 
if the man, being insolvent, fails to pay his commercial paper 
within thirty days he may’ be hurled into bankrbptcy. 

Mr. BOATNER. Hurled” is a very good word. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Chairman, the very terms and the very 
reason of the bill itself show that the insolvency must be de- 
termined by the debtor himself within thirty days. I understand 
the gentleman from Louisiana to say now that he may determine 
that fair valuation in ten years? 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, certainly, I either did not SR sie 
what I intended to say, or else the gentleman from Ala 
misunderstood me very widely. 

Mr. DENSON. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman, but 
that fair valuation has got to be determined by the debtor him- 
self, because he has to act upon the idea of insolvency before 
there has been any judicial determination of the fact. That 
being true, the debtor has got to determine it. Has got to de- 
termine it, and when? Within that thirty days, and every day 
within that thirty days. 

Mr. BOATN if the gentleman has concluded his remarks 
I will resume mine. ter.] : 

Mr. DENSON. It the gentleman for the time he has 


granted me. 

Mr. BOATNER. What I said was that a fair valuation meant 
a fair valuation. I know no simpler word in the N than 
the word “ fair.“ It is an original word, belonging to the lan- 
guage, and it has been in use so long that its meaning is well 
understood by the common people as well as by the courts. 

Mr. DENSON rose. 

Mr. BOATNER. Idecline to yield just at this moment. What 
I said was (and the gentleman from Alabama will not misunder- 
stand me now if he did before) that this bill means that the 
property shall be valued fairly. It does not mean that the prop- 
erty shall be estimated by what it would bring under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, or by what it would bring if sold for cash 
without the benefit of an 3 or by what it could be 
sold for on ten years’ credit. The intention is that the court 
shall ascertain what is a fair valuation of the property under 
existing conditions, upon information to be obtained from wit- 
oe who are acquainted with the property and know its 
value, 

Mr. DENSON. Will my friend from Louisiana yield for a 
statement and for a question in the nature of a statement—short 
and succinct, I think? 

Mr. BOATNER. I will yield for a question, not for a h. 

Mr. DENSON. What is to regulate this fair valuation ”— 
the condition of the money market, the demand for that particu- 
lar kind of property, and the means at command for purchasing 
it? By the express terms of this bill must not the debtor’ him- 
self, within thirty days from the time he fails to meet his com- 
mercial paper, determine this valuation? 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman will permit me to say that no 
question arises on the exempt property until the adjudication in 
bankruptcy is made. : 

Mr. DENSON. I understand that; my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES] certainly states that matter properly. But the 
question I am talking about is the principle of putting a man into 
. on that ground. Whether he has property worth a 
million do or property worth only a few hundred, the ques- 
tion is how is the value to be determined? It must be deter- 
mined within those thirty days. We have adopted, it seems, the 

old standard, and the value of this property would have to be 

etermined by the gold standard when there is to-day an insuffi- 
ciency of gold in the land. And if a man can not pay his debts 
in gold his p rty is to be sold under this bankruptcy proceed- 
ing. You put upon a gold basis—the most 3 ma- 
chine of oppression ever conceived by the mind of man. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman evidently desires to open- 
up a question which has, for the present, I think, been settled. 
I have had all to say upon it that I desire to say at this time. 

Mr. DENSON rose. 

Mr. BOATNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. If he desires 
to make another speech on the question, I will yield him the 
floor; . must beg him to allow me to proceed with my 
remarks. 

Mr. DENSON. I had no wish to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. BOATNER. I have not the slightest objection to being 
interrupted by a question, but Ido not want my argument broken 
in upon so that the gentleman will occupy the position of deliv- 
ering a speech and I that of an auditor. I have read the gentle- 
man’s speech with a great deal of pleasure, and hope we may 
have the pleasure of hearing from hi in on the same sub- 
ject. But I desire to say a little myself about this question. 

Mr. DENSON. On a gold basis? 

Mr. BOATNER. On any basis you see fit to put it on. 

I supposed that my friendfrom ama would understand that 
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the condition of the bankrupt is tested by his positionat the time 
the act of bankruptcy occurs. z 

Mr. DENSON. And the valuation is to be made then, too. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ido not know that the bill so expresses it; 
but it is so clear a legal principle that it would be implied. A 
man is proceeded against in bankruptcy; the allegation is that 
he has committed an act of bankruptcy; the time when the act 
is committed must be alleged; and the condition of insolvency as 
a concomitant circumstance and necessary cause must be alleged 
along with it. 

If the paper of a merchant goes to protest to-day and remains 
ee for thirty days, his condition at the end of thirty days, 
financially and otherwise, determines whether he is subject to 
a proceeding in bankruptcy. If he is insolvent on that day, he 
would, under the provisions of this bill, be adjudged a bank- 
rupt; if not insolvent on that day he would not be adjudged a 
bankrupt; and in ascertaining whether he is solvent or insolvent 
the fact would be determined by a fair valuation of his property 
and a comparison of its value with the amount of the debts 


roved. 

E Mr. DENSON. The inevitable consequence of the gentle- 
man’s argument is that this ‘‘ fair valuation” must be the cash 
valuation within those thirty days during which the act of 
bankruptcy is committed. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman is at ati to draw any 
conclusion he pleases from myargumenn but I must protest 
against being interrupted in this wayand having aspeech inter- 
jected into my remarks under the guise of asking mea question. 

Mr. DENSON rose. 

Mr. BOATNER. I decline to yield to the gentleman just now. 
I have not the slightest objection to his asking me any question 

rtinent to the bill; but I must insist that I can not engage ina 

scussion with him about the merits or demerits of this ques- 
tion. 

I have already, Mr. Chairman, explicitly stated that in my 
judgment the meaning of the language is not the cash value of 
the property, but the fair value of the property; not the price 
that the property would bring under extraordinary conditions, 
but the value that it would produce in the ordinary course of 
business. If merchandise, it would be the value at which such 
merchandise in such condition would ordinarily sell for. 

Mr. DENSON. What is the standard of value? 

Mr. BOATNER (continuing). If it be the stock of a whole- 
sale dealer, then the value would be what that stock would bring 
at ordinary wholesale prices; if it be a retail dealer, then what 
the merchandise soia bring at retail prices, taking into con- 
sideration the age of the goods and the period of the sale and 
all the conditions and circumstances surrounding the case. If 
it be real estate it would be what the real estate would sell for 
at the ordinary market value of such property, partly cash and 
partly credit. 

I therefore despair, after having read carefully the speech of 
the gentleman from Alabama, who has been interrupting me, I 
utterly despair of making the slightest impression on his mind 
or inducing him to understand any of the provisions of the bill 
from the standpoint of the ordinary construction of fairness and 
reason. For remarks indicate that this bill is to him like a 
red flag to an ordinarily mad bull; it inflames his passions and 
resentments and stirs him up to sentiments which induce him 
to suy that under no circumstances would he have anything to 
do with the infamous thing, as he chooses to call it. I am 
merely trying now in my own way to expose the utter fallacy of 
his premises and his conclusions. ; : : 

To proceed. A merchant must pay his commercial paper in 
thirty days. Now, the gentleman from Alabama does not ex- 
press any great concern about the merchant, but he shows where 
the shoe pinches somewhat, because he tells us if you put the 
merchant into insolvency the merchant holds the waived notes, 
judgments, and ney do i upon property of his farmer constitu- 
ency, and they woul be brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal court by this process of law. How are they to be 
brought under the machinery of this law, I would ask? 

The fact that the note or the debt that they owe falls into the 
hands of the assignee does not give the United States court 

urisdiction of the suit on the claim or the notes they own. 

hese must be enforced in the courts in Alabama, where your 
farmers have the benefit of the State laws and the exemption 
laws, and where they can not be any more 8 by the as- 
signee than by the merchant himself. So that argument falls 
flat, that the bill carries any hardship on the farming interest of 
the country. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the championship of the 
farmers by some of the gentlemen upon this floor is purely tui- 
tous and unnecessary. So far as I know the farmers of the United 
States pay their debts. In my own district I know it to be a fact 
that it is the rarest thing that any one has à claim for collection 


age As a farmer. They are generally the best paying of the debtor 
class. Itis a certain class of merchants who do not pay their 
debts, not the farmer; and thefarmers do not ask any one toclaim 
for them exemption from liability on their contracts and immu- 
nity from laws enacted for the benefit of all. 

he gentleman from Alabama found tremendous fault with 
the bill because national banks are not subjected to the invol- 
untary provisions of the bill. Is the gentleman ignorant of 
the fact that the settlement of the affairs and the liquidation of 
the national banks is provided by the law of the United States, 
and which authorizes the most summary process for that pur- 


pose? 

Mr. DENSON. I made no objection about national banks not 
being included in the bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, the gentleman, if he did not make 
objection on that score, certainly had a great deal to siy about 
it. He spoke at considerable length on the subject, and referred 
to the fact that the national banks had 5 suspended 
payment; that they had refused to a the checks of their custom- 
ers against deposits; and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] suggested that the national banks by this process could 
lock up the money of their customers and force them into bank- 
ruptey because they could not obtain money to pay their debts. 
The gentleman certainly is aware of the fact that under the law 
any national bank which fails or refuses to cash at once a single 
check drawn by any one of its depositors is subject to instant 
suspension, and to ba placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. McMILLIN. d to have its doors closed. 

Mr. BOATNER (continuing). Yes, to adopt the most sum- 
mary measures; put it in the hands of a receiver and close the 
doors. They have not done this because they know the banks 
were justified by the public sentiment and the emergency of the 
situation in doing as they did. ; 

In the interest of conservatism, in the interest of prevention 
of the enormous damage which would have occurred from the 
policy of allowing the banks to be entirely depleted of their de- 
posits, this system was sanctioned by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, I believe, of justifying nitional banks in refusing to 
pay checks to an unlimited extent. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Any one creditor, however, notwithstand- 
ing the action of the Comptroller, could close a bank for failure 
to pay his checks. 

Mr. BOATNER. Of course any one creditor who saw fit could 
have invoked the most rigorous measures agsinst any bank that 
refused to pay his checks, and the fact that that was not done is 
the strongest proof that they all felt it wus in the public interest 
that the banks should pursue the course they did pursue; and it 
was because the liquidation of national banks, the supervision of 
them and the settlement of their affairs in the event of failure, 
are so fully and amply provided for by the general laws, that they 
were excepted from the provisions of this act; and I supposed no 
one knew that any better than the gentlemen who have assailed 
the bill, indirectly it muy be, because of the fact that national 
banks are not included in its provisions. 

Now, the gentleman finds that the fees of the lawyers whoare 
employed to liquidate and conduct the business of a bankrupt 
estate in court are tobe paid out of the assets of the estate. That 
is, that creditors are required to pay their lawyer with their 
own money. 

Gentlemen seem to forget the fact that when a man is a bank- 
rupt, when his property has been surrendered to his trustee or 
assignee, that property then becomes the property of the cred- 
itors and that they alone are interested init. His very adjudi- 
cation in bankruptcy is a declaration of his insolvency, is a dec- 
laration that his property is insufficient to pay his debts, and 
when the law provides that the fees of counsel employed to 
liquidate the affairs of the bankrupt estate shall be paid out of 
the proceeds of the property, it merely provides that the credi- 
tors shall, pro rata, contribute to the necessary expenses of the 
liquidation of an estate in which they are interested. 

ow, the gentleman’s next object of attack is the provision 
relative to homestead exemption; and he undertades to make a 
legal quibble over the 8 55 of the act, undertakes to make 
it appear that a man might adjudicated a bankrupt in one 
State whose domicile was in another, and that by the law de- 
claring that the exemptions, recognized by the lawsof the State 
where the adjudication was made, shall be re ted, he not 
having any exemptions there, would be defrauded of his exemp- 
tions in his own State. 

It is a sufficient answer to that to state that the member hav- 
ing this bill in charge [Mr. OATES] immediately replied that if 
any such construction could be put upon the law—and by no fair 
rule of interpretation could such construction be pi upon it— 
he was ready to accept an amendment which would most com- 


Rea recognize the homestead exemption of the party in the 
tate of his residence. 
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And I can say to gentlemen who attack the bill upon that 
ground that we would be just as far from advocating any meas- 
ure which would imperil the exemptions and homestead laws of 
the several States as they themselves would be; and if there is 
anything in this bill which, by any sort of construction, can be 
held to mean what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENSON 
says it does, we are ready to accept an amendment which 
remedy that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, stripped of all verbiage, taking away all 
questions of sentiment and of passion, striking out vituper- 
ation and epithets, what is this bill? 

It is a simple proposition that those who find themselves in- 
cumbered with debts more than they can pay, may come into 
court and surrender what property they have, and be exonerated 
from their debts. 

Secondly, that all those who are insolvent and who have com- 
mitied acts fraudulent or quasi-fraudulent, are liable to be pro- 
ceeded against in the ordinary method, and after a fair trial be- 
fore an impartial jury, and to be aciudged bankrupts. 

Those are the main objects of the law. The first one is purely 
humanitarian. It is in the interest of the debtor class. It is 
also in the interest of the public, because it will enable men 
whose energies are 5 by a load of debt which they are 
unable to discharge to again embark in business and add their 
quota to general prosperity. 

The second object is to protect the mercantile interests of the 
country against the fraudulent failures, the collusive suits, and 
the schemes which are being continually concocted by dishonest 
debtors to defraud their creditors. That is what it is; and it is 
astonishing, sir, that so many champions should arise here for 
men, all of whom, under the terms of this law, are dishonest; 
because I say that no honest man can be hurt under any of the 
most stringent provisions of the law; and if there is any provi- 
sion of this law under which an honest man can be injured, 
whether he is solvent or insolvent, further than that his prop- 
erty may be subjected to the payment of his debts, I would like 
some opponent of the bill to rise in his place and point it out 
to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did not the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] introduce a bill omitting several of the grounds which 
this bill contains? 

Mr. BOATNER. I did. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then why did you omit them? and by omit- 
ting them did you not admit that they are objectionable? 

r. BOATNER. I omitted them because I considered that 
they were unnecessary. I consider them unnecessary now, and 
shall move to amend the bill in those particulars; but that does 
not take away anything from the force of the assertions which I 
made just now, and which the gentleman from Texas does not 
contradict, that there is no provision in this bill under which 
an 5 could be visited upon an honest man. 

Mr. BAILEY. submit to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that a perfectly honest man may make a 5 honest as- 
signment, and yet, under the provisions of this bill, he could be 
made a bankrupt. Do you deny that? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not deny that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Could not he do that and be honest? 

Mr. BOATNER. That is he ht be adjudged a bankrupt, 
on his own application, or that of his creditors under certain 
circumstances. - 

Mr. BAILEY. But you say he could not be made a bankrupt 
under this bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. I did not say that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. BOATNER. I said he could not be made subject to any 
penalties of this bill. It does not strike at any honest man, 
whether he be solvent or insolvent. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
this bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. If an honest man has made a full surrender 
of his property, and if he has complied with that provision of 
the law which requires that he shall py deliver up his 

roperty, furnish a list of his creditors and debtors, then he is 

one, There are no pains and penalties in the law for him. He 
is relieved, his debts are discharged. It is the man who has 
committed what the gentleman from Texas can not deny is a 
crime or a quasi crime who is subject to the penalties of the law, 
and who finds himself within its clutches. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will permit me, as he has 
referred to me, and challenged me to produce that portion of 
the law, I say if a man makes an assignment with a preference, 
under this bill, that while he can not be prosecuted under this 
bill as a criminal, yet he is put under its penalties. It has been 
held in every court where the case has been submitted that a 
man may make a preference in assignment, and still for doing 
that he is denied his discharge. 


7 


I did not say it could be made a crime under | 


Mr.BOATNER. Will the gentleman show me wherein, under 
this bill, a man may be prosecuted as a criminal for making a 
ene that he is permitted to make under the laws of the 

tate? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will. be very much obliged to the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. BAILEY (reading): 


Given a preference as herein defined, under an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors or otherwise whi`h has not been surrendered to the trustee. 

Mr. BOATNER. Where is that? 

Mr. BAILEY. You will find that on page 15, subdivision 2. 

Me, BOATNER. The gentleman does not suppose that is a 
penalty: 

Mr. OATES. It isa cause of bankruptcy. 

Mr. BAILEY. For this he is refused his discharge. 
not a penalty and punishment? 

Mr. BOATNER. Please call my attention to the place where 
you find that again. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is on page 15, and it is on line 15. 

Mr. BOATNER. You are referring to that part of the bill 
that refers to the discharge of the bankrupt? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. In other words, you can make him 
5 for having done a thing and then refuse him a dis- 
charge. 

Mr. BOATNER. You refer to line 24. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I refer to the second subdivision, on line 


Mr. BOATNER. On page 15, line 22. 
Mr. BAILEY. No; page 15, line 15, subdivision 2. It gives 
the offenses for which he shall not be discharged, and begins: 


e aoa an offense punishable by imprisonment or fine, as herein pro- 


Is that 


15 


And then beginning on line 15, page 15, with (2) it proceeds as 
I have instanced a moment ago. 

Mr. BOATNER. It states give preference as herein de- 
fined.” 

Mr. BAILEY. And the preference is not defined. 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not find it. In reference to that it is 
sufficient to say that the section to which the gentleman calls 
my attention refers to an unlawful and fraudulent preference, 
which is a quasi offense, and which no honest man can make. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not merely a fraudulent 50 ong any pref- 
erence. A preference may be entirely lawful under the laws of 
the State yet it is covered by this provision. 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not find at this moment the definition 
of preference“ in the bill. It says “as herein defined,“ but I 
do not find the definition. 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘“ Preference,” as defined in the bill is the com- 
mon law definition. In other words, preference there means any 
preference. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will come back to that point later, but I 
say now that that is no penalty, because it leaves the man in ex- 
actly the same condition that he would be left in by the laws of 
his State. His property is subjected to the payment of his debts, 
and he is still held liable for the balance, if any. He is loft in 
exactly the condition of any constituent of the gentleman from 
Tex is whose property is seized and sold to satisfy a judgment for 
more than the r poparty brings. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thegentleman declared thit there w2s no pen- 
alty, no punishment provided in this bill, and I was simply con- 
tradicting that statement. 

Mr. OATES. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana that wherever the bill speaks of a preference, there can be 
no penaly in law attached to that preference unless it isa fraud- 
ulent one. Every lawyer ought to know that. 

Mr. BAILEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Many of the 
States declare any preference unlawful, while at the common 
law a debtor could prefer any creditor. 

Mr. OATES, Can the gentleman find any court that will pun- 
ish a man for making a preference unless it is fraudulent? 

Mr. BAILEY. Tundertake tosay that no court in this Union, 
unless there be a special statute, can punish a man for making 
even a fraudulent preference. 

Mr. OATES. Well, this bill, when it refers to preference,” 
means a fraudulent one and nothing else. 

Mr. BAILEY, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES 
does not help the gentleman from Louisiana much. [Laughter. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. Ii there is no definition in the bil 
of what it means by preference then the word takes its com- 
mon law signification. : 

Mr. BAILEY. Why don’t yous “fraudulent” if you do not 
intend to cover them all? 

Mr. OATES. The law says it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The law does not say it: and the gentleman 
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from Alabama will not stand up here and affirm before a body 
com largely of lawyers that every preference is fraudulent, 

Mr. OATES. I did not say that. I said that no 3 
unless it was fraudulent, would be punished by the cr law, 
and I reassert that proposition. Does the gentleman assert the 


5 
Mr. BAILEV. Certainly not; but even a fraudulent prefer- 
ence is not punishable at common law. 

Mr. OATES. The question arose in this way. The gentle- 
man said that by this bill a preference was dealt with crimi 
nally, but that the word “ preference” was not defined in the 
bill. I remarked that if it was not defined in the bill, then it 
must bear its ordinary logal interpretation, and that to make a 
preference oe by law it must be fraudulent, 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
was otherwise occupied at the time, and the point of my criti- 
cism escaped him. I beg the pardon of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BoATNER] for interrupting him, but he invited it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Of course I did, and I think the gentleman 
has utterly failed to show any provision of this bill which can 
be construed as a penalty, or even as a disadvantage in the na- 
ture of a penalty, upon any honest man: 

Now. sir, I do not apprehend that we can by any law of the 
United States put a man at a disadvantage for the commission 
of any act which is lawful by the laws of his State. I suppose 
it is lawful by the laws of Texas to give a preference to a cred- 
itor. Ifa man has made an assignment or a preference under 
the law of Texas, that mays, Lge must stand; what was lawful 
at the date of its commission can not be made unlawful by the 
subsequent act of anybody whatever. Therefore, by the pure 
force of reasoning the provision of this bill to which the gentle- 
man calls attention must refer to that class of preferences which 
ought to be denounced by the laws of the State as unlawful or 
otherwise fraudulent. 

For example. the law of Louisiana allows a man to mortgage 
his property whenever he chooses, but it also declares that any 
mortgage which is executed within four months of his failure 
shall be deemed to be fraudulent. By the mere fact of its being 
executed within four months of his failure tbat N is 
deemed fraudulent and it carries no lien with it. So the bill de- 
clares that all preferences which are made within four months 
of the proceeding in bankruptcy, if the debtor making them shall 
be insolvent at the time, shall be deemed fraudulent and shall 
be set aside, and that is the class of preferences referred to in 
the provision to which the gentleman calls attention. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. If the gentleman from Louisiana 
will permit me, I wish to suggest, that under the Constitution of 
the United States Congress may pass a uniform bankruptcy law, 
and wherever that law conflicted with the State law the State law 
would necessarily give way. 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; the State law would necessarily give 
way, but Ido not consider that we could by a bankruptcy law abro- 

te the laws of the State which relate to the ordinary contracts 
83 citizens of the State, or between citizens of that State 
and of any other State. Congress may, in adopting a bankrupt 
law, deal with the question of insolvency in all its aspects, and 
any laws of the State dealing with the same subject are abrogated 
or suspended during the existence of that law. 

Mr. RE. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. With pleasure. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand the gentleman, when a man 
goes into bankruptcy under the proceed here contemplated, 
any mortgage executed or lien acquired within the preceding 
four months becomes null and void. Now, suppose that within 
the period of four months, immediately prior to the Pee 
proceeding, a mortgage has been executed, judgment obtained, 
execution levied, the proverty sold, money collected and paid, 
the whole transaction completed, how would this bill affect that 
sortofatransaction? Would it not be entirely unsettled? Would 
not the whole proceeding under that mortgage or lien have to 
be commenced anew ? 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman states an extreme case; I 
should consider it prima facie fraudulent, collusive, and out of 
the ordinary course of business. If an unlawful preference, under 
the terms of the bill it would be avoided; otherwise not. I find 
in section 60 the definition given by this bill to *‘ preference,” 
upon which the gentleman from Texas laid such stress a whi 
ago. The language is this: 

A person shall be deemed to have given a preference ff, be 
in contemplation of insolvency or bankruptcy, he has pr. or suffered a 

t to be entered against himself favor of any person, or made a 
er of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the operation of this 


act; or (2) enable one of creditors to obtain a greater percentage of 
his ub m any other of such creditors ot the same class. 


in contemplation 
done; and such 


insolvent or 


In other words, in contemplation of insol ven 
of his failure, the debtor suffers this thing to 
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conduct the gentleman from Texas seems to consider that of an 
honest man. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman deny it? 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman will allow me to say that 
his ideas on that subject may be very different from mine, be- 
cause I was bred under the civil law which declares that the 
property of the debtor is the common pledge of his creditors, 
and that any disposition made of it by him, when in a condition 
of insolvency, to their prejudice, giving one creditor advantage 
over another (of course this doesnotrefer to liens, mortgages, or 
preferences given at a time when the debtor was not in a state 
of insolvency), is a fraud and may be avoided by the mere fact of 
insolvency. The gentleman’s ideas in view of the code of laws 
under which he was raised may differ materially from mine 
on a question of that kind, I having been brought up, as I have 
stated, under the civil law. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman’s explanation is satisfactory 
to me, although I say to him, he having been “bred under 
the civil law,” that I once saw a distinction drawn between the 
civil and the common law; the common iaw being defined as 
w as the 
perfection of nonsense.” I do not undertake, however, to say 
that that definition was an accurate one. But the gentleman 
from Louisiana will not deny (because he is too good a lawyer in 
the civil law notto have a knowledgeof the common law) that the 
definition of a preference as given in this bill is precisely the 
common law definition, because any man in making an assign- 
ment to a creditor prefers that that creditor.shall enjoy a divi- 
dend from his estate greater than other creditors. 

Mr. BOATNER. But the preference must be made in con- 
templation of bankruptcy. 

Mr.BAILEY. Well, people never make an assignment except 
in contemplation of insolvency. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman's viewsof what would be the 
duty of an honest man under those circumstances differ so radi- 
cally from mine that we can not reach an agreement. I con- 
sider that when an insolvent debtor, in view of his failure, in 
view of his bankruptcy, undertakes to convey his property to 
one debtor or one class of debtors to the prejudice of other debt- 
ors who have equal right to be paid, who have equal claims 
upon his property, he commits a dishonest act, an act which 
ought to be reprobated, an act which ought to be prevented by 
a law of the United States which proposes to regulate commer- 
cial transactions of this sort in the commerce between States. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman from Louisiana will permit 
me to putan instance, I am perfectly sure his sense of justice will 
respond to my view of the case. He says that all debtors ought 
to be equally paid. Now, suppose the gentleman is indebted to 
a widow who has placed in his hands every dollar that she pos- 
sessed in the world; suppose at the same time he is indebted to 
a rich man who could afford to lose the debt without the least 
inconvenience. Now, suppose the gentleman could not pay both 
those creditors, would he not prefer to pay the widow and let 
the rich man wait? ý 

Mr. BOATNER. I might do so. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yet, under this bill, in doing so you would 
commit an act of bankruptey. 

Mr. BOATNER. I challenge the gentleman to showit. The 
bill does not so declare. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. BOATNER. I am replying tothe gentleman. The bill 
says that if he does that in contemplation of bankruptcy he can 
not get a discharge from that rich man’s claim 

Mr. BAILEY. But wait until I have finished my statement. 

Mr. BOATNER. Butas to making the act a penal offense or 
soe upon the debtor any other penalty than holding him still 
liable for that debt, there is no provision in the bill tending to 
have that effect. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is easy to answer aman by interrupting him 
when he is only halfway through—when he is in the middle of 
astatement. I contend that when a man does the act which I 
have described, you under this bill perme the rich man to drag 
him into court, to make him a bankrupt against his will, and, 
after having made him a bankrupt, you refuse him a discharge, 
and compel the widow to return her payment to the court and 
divide it with the rich man. 

Mr.BOATNER. Now, ifthe gentlemanfrom Texas will kindly 
permit an interruption. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY, The gentleman knows that he invited this 
himself. I sat bere and did not interrupt by a word until he 
himself invited it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I believe the law of Texas, which is largely . 
borrowed from the civil law, although it is but the perfection of 
** nonsense ’’—— 

Mr. BAILEY (int rr-»ting). We have improved it very much 
since we adopted it. x 
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Mr. BOATNER 88 Probably. I believe under the 
law of Texas aman who owes 3 be sued. In other words, 
he may be dragged into court, and there he may be arraigned 
before a judge and jury, end, from the standpoint of some gentle- 
men, he may be parents and mercilessly treated, and all of that 
in the interest of the creditor. If the debt is proved the com- 
parenu may obtain judgment, and when he gets his judgment 

may take out a writ of fi. fa. and seize anything that the 
Texas debtor has that is not covered by the legal exemptions 
and sell it under the sheriff’s hammer and apply the proceeds 
to his debt, as far as it will go, and if it does not cover the whole 
of it he can hold the balance of the debt not paid by the proceeds 
of the property over the head of the debtor. 

Now, that is the terrible condition of the Texas laws, and so, 
also, that is the condition of several other States in the Union. 
Let us see how that compares and eomports with this ‘‘outra- 

ous piece of legislation” we have now under consideration. 
Wy, the Texas debtor owesa rich man, my colleague from 
Texas for instance, and at the same time he owes a debt to a poor 
widow, and makes a preference in behalf of the widow and pays 
her, and he does that knowing the result, but he takes the con- 

ences. In the first place, let me say, he has got no business 
a largely in debt toa widow; but whatever it is. he pays 
the debt and takes the nces. He has got a perfect right to 

wher. He knows that and he dees. What is the 1 
Fe rich man, the heartless ereditor, instead of proceeding un- 
der the laws of Texas, prefers to take proceedings in the bank- 
ruptey court, and has the debtor adjudged to be a bankrupt and 
takes all of his prope ty except what he is entitled to under the 
legal ex ions. sells the property. the proceeds to the 


applies 
debt, and holds the balance on his Texas debtor who has an ex- | q 


emption, whieh, as I understand the law of the State, covers 
eve that can be put on a 200-aere lot. Where is the pen- 
alty r the same position that your Texas 
law places him. r 

Mr- BAILEY. But the amount paid to the widow may be 
taken into consideration. Proceedings may be had to recover 


that. 

Mr. BOATNER. The widow is not in it. so to Kk. No; she 
has got her money and gone, your Texas debtor is in ex- 
actly the same condition that he would be in if his debt had been 
collected through the ordinary machinery of the county court, 

Now, to Mr. Chairman. I will call the attention of 
the committee particularly to the argument made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE]on yesterday, u 
the provision of this bill that authorizes the revocation of a dis- 
charge that has been procured by perjury orfraud. That seems 
to be a startling innovation to gentleman from Texas, that 
a judicial deeree obtained by fraud or perjury should be subject 
to revision or to be revoked. I believe this is a new feature in 


bankrupte 3 but I take it to be a wise and a beneficial 
feature. It away the incentive to fraud and the induce- 
ment to perjury, because the bankrupt who goes into the court 
and ob his discharge by such means as that, feels all the 


time that it is subject to review and that he may be deprived of 
the fruits of his crime. But the gentleman from Texas was so 
unreasonably o to the law that he overlooked the provi- 
sion which restricts the right to sue for the revoeation of a dis- 
charge to these who have an interest in the question, and who 
have not been y of undue laches. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman must know that that is not 
a fair statement. 

Mr. BOATNER (continuing). He contended that it was not 
necessary for a man to be a creditor to have interest in the pro- 
ceedings in order to enable him to go into the court and allege 
that the decree granting the discharge of the bankrupt. was ob- 
tained through perjury or fraud and obtain its revocation, And, 
Mr. Chairman, the section of the bill immediately below the one 
the gentleman commented upon plainly and in express terms 
8 the right teacreditor, a party having a lawful interest 
to protect. 

Mr. KILGORE. Esubmitto my friend from Lovisiana that 
that isa very unfair statement. I made the statement the gen- 
tleman says | made, but correeted it immediately. I recurred 
to the paragraph ard corrected it instantly, and read the sec- 
tion to which he refers making the correction in the presence 
of the committee. Now, for him to say I insisted that that was 
the ground of my opposition is unfair and unreasonable. 

Mr. BOATNE I certainly do not undertake to say that that 
was the sole ground of the gentleman’s opposition. 

Mr. RE. The question I wish to put to the gentleman 
is this: I did not suppose that any gentleman would reiterate a 
statement made here in mistake 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman from Texas will indulge 
me for a moment. When we had the debate on the bill on yes- 
terday I inquired, while the gentleman was diseussing it, and 


when he made the assertion I have referred to, whether there 
was ong proupian in the bill which required that the application. 
should be by a party in interest. 
Mr. KILGORE. And I responded at one 
Mr, BOATNER. Let me goon. Thegentleman said No.“ 
„Well, “said I, is not the gentleman aware of the universal rule 
of law, which restricts the bringing of suits to those who have 
some interest in their prosecution?” and the gentleman replied, 
‘Well that ot dpa the general rule of law, but this bill seems to 
supersede all the rules of law upon this question.” 

t was after that that the gentleman ascertained that the pro- 
vision was in the bill to which I have called his attention; butif 
the gentleman thinks that the reference to it is unfair, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw it: because I certrinly have no dispo- 
sition to do any injustice to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman himself disclosed his own ig- 
norance of his own bill by not being able to call my attention to 
the fact that it was provided that somebody in interest should 
make this motion; and as soon as my attention was called to if, 
that some. party in interest must make this motion, I read the 
sectionand made the correction, and took back all the misstate- 


ments that I have made about it, in the presence of this House. 
| Now, the question I to submit to my friend this morn- 
ing, in connection wi s discussion, is : I say that ona 
making 


motion by W Hepa who may feel that he is justified in 
| the motion, the man who has been 8 from bankruptcy 
can be put back into bankruptcy after he been out twenty- 
three months and twenty-five days; and if there is no ground for 
it, and if he is aequitted on that wiail gat he is put back into the 
. court and broken up again, though he may be ac- 
ti 


But that is not the main proposition. The most obnoxious fea- 

ture in It is that he can be convicted of having secured his dis- 

charge by fraud, if the proof shows that he committed perjury, 

or that anybody in his behalf committed perjury in the original 

proceedings. is the most obnoxious feature in the whole 

eee K d and the gentleman seems inclined to dodge that 
t. t. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas. [Mr. KILGORE], I observe, has withheld his remarks of 
yesterday from the RECORD, and he will therefore have an op- 
portunity to modify his views upon this obnoxious 2 e” 
but the point which he now makes was fully answered yeste 
in the questions pro ed to him while he occupied the floor. 

The gentleman admitted that he did not think a discharge 
which was procured by fraud or perjury ought to stand. 1 asked 
the gentleman that question. I said: ‘‘Do you think that a dis- 
charge that confessedly has been obtained by fraud or 8 
ought to stand?“ He said he did not think it ought. that 
ought to settle the question, so far as he is concerned. The bill 
does not propose to revoke a discharge on any other ground. 

Now, a quibble was attempted to be made on the fact that the 
law says where adischarge has been obtained by fraud or per- 
jury of a party, or mg witness in his behalf; that if any witness 

sworn falsely without the connivance, or consent, or knowl- 
edge of the bankrupt, yet that that would be a ground for set- 
ting aside his ere 

Not so at all. This law is to be construed and enforced by en- 
lightened judges, acquainted with the rules of law. The gen- 
tleman knows that if he makes a motion for a new trial on the 
ground that perjury has been committed on the former trial, he 
must not y allege the commission of the perjury, but he 
must also allege and show that the perjury related to a mate- 
rial matter at issue, and that without that perjury the ver- 
dict or judgment would not have been given, and t with that 
perjury eliminated from the record the judgment ought to be 
otherwise. 

So in this case, if a witness is put upon the stand by the bank- 
rupt, who swears falsely to an immaterial matter, to a matter 
which would not affect a discharge, which would not affect the 
judgment and decree of the court, why, the discharge would 
stand; but, if it was with respect to a matter viseeral to the is- 
sue, if it was with re to a matter without which the judge 
would not have granted the discharge and the creditors wo 
not have consented to it, does the gentleman, from his seat in 
this body, say that that discharge ought to stand? I believe 
that as a man and a Representative he certainly will nots y so. 

But what is the effect of it? It merely puts the man back into 
bankruptey. The referee or trustee, or whatever he is called, 
takes possession of the property. The bankrupt is required to 
take out a schedule of the property he has, which issubject first 
to the  paymens of the debts which he has bona fide contracted 
sinee discharge, and the balance. whatever it may be, is za 
plied to the payment of his other debts. Is there any wrong 
that? SSL reason why aman should reap the fruits of his 
own perjury or own Shall we frame laws here which 
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will hold out an inducement to men to commit fraud, and say to 
them, If you can su y perpetrate a fraud upon the 
courts, you shall go scot free, and you shall have the fruit of 
your fraud, and it will not be in the power of the court to take 
that away from you?” 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Texas in his 
calmer moments would not maintain such a proposition before 
this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Lask that the gentleman be permitted to con- 
clude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want 
to say that to the best of my judgment, and according to the 
5 of my constituents and I believe I am as careful of the 

terests of my constituents as the average member; I believe I 
am as regardful of my duty as a member as the average member 
according to the best of my Nant I think this bill, with certain 
amendments, which will suggested hereafter, and which I 
think and believe the committee will accept, it is a wise and 
beneficent measure. 

I wish to say of the much-maligned bankruptcy law of 1867, 
that it came to the country where I live as a white-winged mes- 
senger of peace; that it prevented many a family from being 
thrown into the road and into the street. It released many a 
man, aye, thousands of them, from a burden of debt which they 
never could have paid. It took away from the country an in- 
cubus of antebellum indebtedness which was crushing it into 
the earth, and enabled the people to go forward to a period of 
comparative prosperity. 

It may have been unfairly administered, and I think, perhaps, 
it was; and it did not sufficiently guard the interests of the 
creditor in the property which was surrendered by 8 
debtors; that it allowed too much discretion to the judge and the 
officers; but so far as debtor was concerned, who went into the 
court and said, Take what I have and turn me loose,” it was a 
great blessing. I say it was the greatest boon that has befallen 
the State which I have the honor to represent in part since the 
war; and at this time, when the people are staggering under a 
load of debts which have accumulated in the last three or four 
years of depression, brought about by the low pos of their 
products, to authorize all of those who are more heavily loaded 
than they can bear, whether merchants or farmers, to go into 
court and make an honest and fair surrender of the property and 
take a fresh start, would be beneficent to them and conducive to 
the public welfare. Ido not think the gentleman from Texas, or 
any other gentleman, can have any reasonable objection to such 
a law. 

It is impossible that the law can operate any hardship upon 
the amog class, because they are not subject to the involuntary 
features of it. This property, in most instances, consists of real 
estate and things of permanent value. They are easily acces- 
sible by the ordinary processesoflaw. Their creditorsare local 
creditors who will wait and extend time to them, and there is no 
necessity that mot should be subject to the involuntary clause 
of the act. It be a boon to many a man who has for years 
been struggling under a load of debt, more than he could carry, 
and will enable him to avail himself of its beneficent provisions 
and to say to his creditors, ‘‘ Take what I have and give me a 
release.” 

Then with respect to the merchant, whom gentlemen have 
been so vigorously championing. So far as I have heard, either 
by the public press, by petition or memorial, no copon on has 
been shown as coming from them against this bill, except the 

reat traders who are in the habit of colluding with fraudulent 
8 and defrauding other creditors. Here I want to touch 
upon a question which has, to some extent, come under my 8 
sonal observation. It frequently occurs that when a wealthy 
house finds that one of its customers is getting into financial 
trouble it arranges to attach his stock of goods. 

It is all understood beforehand. The attachment is to run, 
the big house buys the property, and the other creditors get noth- 
ing. e big house is paid, and all the balance of the debtor's 
creditors get nothing except experience and the pleasure of pay- 
ing the cost and expense of their vain effort to recover a modi- 
cum of whatis due. Itis from that class of houses, which, b 
their ability and willingness to assist the fradulent debtor wi 
the means to consummate his plans and resume business in another 
name that opposition to this bill arises—I do not mean in this 
House, but from the outside—because I say, sir, that they are the 
ny class of the mercantile community against which this bill 
will operate injuriously. 

The ordinary merchant, the fair dealer, will be benefited by 
it. Because the merchants all over the country know if it be- 
comes a law that the benefit of a collusion in attachment can not 
be obtained. If awritof attachmentshould be sued out it would 


be easy to avoid the effects of any collusion or fraud between 
the parties, by institu proceed in 5 If it u 

that the debtor had committed an act which would justify 
an attachment, the sameevidence would sustain the proceeding 
in bankruptcy and the property of the debtor, administered for 
the benefit of all creditors. 

Then, sir, it not only takes away the incentive from the cred- 
itor who would run“ a collusive attachment by depriving him 
of the advantage which would follow from it, but it also prevents 
any creditor from taking an attachment unnecessarily or with- 
out due consideration and deliberation, because the immediate 
effect would be to put his debtor into bankruptcy. So that in 
neither case would the creditor derive benefit from an unneces- 
sary proceeding. $ 

Again, it offers the means to every debtor who has got into in- 
solvent circumstances and is unable to meet his paper, to go into 
court with a proposition for a composition. He may file his a 
plication to be adjudged a bankrupt, and, at a meeting of his 
creditors he may offer a composition which, if the majority of 
the creditors in number and amount accept, the court must or 
ought to ed and the business is closed. It takes away the 
power and ability of one recalcitrant creditor to take from the 
debtor the benefit of the law by demanding more than his share, 
because it puts all the creditors on an equality, br them to- 
goer and affords the means of affecting a fair, equitable, law- 

ul settlement of the affairs of the bankrupt. 

Taking it all around, therefore, considering it in every possible 
aspect, I do not see how it can be held to be an engine of oppres- 
sion, because it proposes nothing except the most ordinary pro- 
ceedure of law under proper ere heey It can hurt no one, 
because it guards every one's rigi ts. It proposes to strike at 
no man unless he has been doing business fh a way that is not 
recognized by law and is at least quasi criminal. e commer- 
cial people of this country want it, and the agricultural people, 
so far as I know, at least are not opposed to it. I have never 
heard a word of opposition to it except on the floor of this House. 

Why, sir, there is a book almost as thick as the one I hold in 
my hand filled with commendations of this law in its main pro- 
visions and with demands by the press of this country, from 
Maine to California, for the passage of a bankrupt law. There 
seems to bea universal demand all over the country, in all circles, 
for the enactment of a fair, just, and uniform bankrupt law, and, 
yanng to that universal demand, and my judgment being that 
this bill, with some amendments, may be made to meet substan- 
tially the demands of the country, I consider it my dutyas a Rep- 
resentative to give it my supper’ [Appianuse] 5 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman said sometime ago, in rela- 
tion to a certain case which I put to him of a widow woman and 
a rich creditor, that under the law of Texas everything could be 
done that this bill proposes, and he declared that the only effect 
of giving a preferenc3 to the widow would be to leave him still 
subject to the demands of the rich man. I beg him to inspect 
on page 51 of this bill the paragraph beginning with line 10 and 
ending with line 16, which 8 that if I give any prefer- 
ence that preference is voidable by the trustee, and he may re- 
cover the property from the person to whom it is given. There- 
fore if I were to give a preference to the widow under this bill 
not only could the rich creditor put me into the bankrupt court, 
but my trustee could then sue the widow and compel her to bring 
that property into court to be divided with the rich man. 

Mr. BOATNER. Just reverse the case. Suppose you had 
given the preference to the rich man and had stood off” the 
widow [laughter]. how would you want the law to be then? 

Mr. BAILEY. We always prefer the widows. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. I did not think the gentleman from Texas 
would argue that we ought to make legislation here with refer- 
ence to widows and rich people and poor people. In the eye of 
the law they stand on the same level. I have no doubt that the 

antry of the gentleman from Texas would in all cases induce 

m to settle with the widow and probably to pay her more than 
he owed her [laughter]; but all debtors are not so gallant as the 
genileman from Texas, and a case might arise in which a debtor 
would prefer the rich and powerfulcreditor. The debtor might 
be more likely to “stand off” the widow (to use a slang expres- 
sion of the day) and to stand in“ with the rich creditor, and I 
think that from thegentleman’s point of view this is a very wise 

rovision which would compel the rich creditor to disgorge what 
Ha bad are received and divide it with the poor widow. 
ughter. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Chairman, Iam opposed to this bill, and I 
propose to proceed in my way to give some of the reasons why I 
oppose it. Ido not think, however, that is made necessary by 
the arguments which have been made in favor of the bill, to 
make a speech against it. And by this remark, sir, I do not 
mean to intimate that the gentlemen who have spoken in su 
port of it are not able, ordinarily, to bring to bear uponany su 
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ject they discuss as much ability and as much force as any other 
utlemen in this House. I mean to convey this idea, that the 
ill itself is so entirely indefensible that it is impossible for those 
gentlemen, with all their capacity to present any reasonable 
excuse for its e. [Laughter.] 

What is proposed by this measure, sir? What is the purpose 
of it? What is the controlling idea of this bill which is proposed 
to be enacted into law? Who is demanding the passage of such 
u law as this? All of these are questions that properly enter into 
the consideration of a measure of this kind. If there was a ne- 
cessity for the passage of such a law as this we would certainly 
hear an expression to that effect from some section of this great 
country. 

In a interest, I ask, Mr. Chairman, is this measure pro- 
poed; It is necessarily a commercial measure. The idea of a 

ankrupt law never originated among any other class of people 
than persons engaged in trade. The first bankrupt laws of which 
we have any account had no application to any other class of 
ple than traders. They grew up among trade people exclusively 
and were enacted for their benefit. 

In the days when the idea of alaw of this kind originated there 
appears to have been as little consideration as in some sections 
of the country there appears to be to-day for the plain people at 
large. The object of a law of this kind was to benefit the com- 
mercial classes, and if there is any class of people to-day who are 
to be benefited by the enactment of the bill now before us it is the 
commercial classes, the wholesale merchants. Mr. Chairman, I 
represent on this floor an intelligent constituency; and I never 
heard the subject of an involuntary bankruptcy law discussed 
among them. But when I came here to Congress one of the first 
things brought to my attention was that this country was de- 
manding the passage of abankrupt law. Whengentlemencame 
to talk to me on the subject I said to them, I never heard this 
subject of involuntary bankruptcy mentioned in my district.” 

Now, why is it that a law of this kind is wanted? If it is 
wanted at all itis desired by the wholesale or city merchants, 
Why is it that the wholesale merchants of the country ask for 
it? Mr. Chairman, we might as well be candid and frank about 
this matter. My answer to that question is, they want it to help 
them to secure the collection of their debts against the country 
merchants. If this is not true, it is incumbent upon gentlemen 
advocating this bill on this floor to stand up here and deny that 
. and demonstrate that it is not true. I say it is true. 

ow, I want to put this question to members of the House: Is 
the Congress of the United States going to lend itself to this 
measure because this class of people come and demand it after 
it has been demonstrated by three failures of a law of this kind 
that the people of the country at large do not want such an en- 
actment! 

I submit that if there is anything to be drawn from the history 
of this country upon the subject of bankruptcy legislation, it is 
that the peopleof the country as a mass do not want a law of this 
character. hat reason have I for making this declaration? 
The best reason in the world. The people have tried a measure 
of this kind three times, and each time they have repudiated it. 
In my judgment when they set the seal of condemnation upon 
the last bankrupt law that existedin this country, they struck 
down a better measure than the one now proposed. One more 
humane, more generous, and more just. And J ask you, if the 
peopleof the country would not have a measure of that kind, are 
you going to put this upon them? 

Mr. Chairman, I have not time to review all the provisions of 
this bill; but I wish to call attention to some of them to show 
their harshness, their injustice to the class of people whom I 
represent. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] ar- 
gued that the agricultural people of this country can not be af- 
fected by this bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can not be injuriously affected. 

Mr. KYLE. Injuriously affected.” Let us accept the gen- 
tleman’s proposition. The presumption is that he made his ar- 
gument most favorable to his side of the question. Now, let us 
take his proposition, that this bill can not be used to the injury 
of the agricultural people of this country. That is the way he 
puts it now. 

Let us seo whether that position can be maintained. I say 
that this bill is in the interests of the wholesale merchants of the 
country, if in the interest of any class; and I know there is no 
man who is going to deny that proposition. Thegentlemanfrom 
Louisiana will not deny it, because if he does, he gives his case 
away. And I apprehend that if we were to strike from this bill 
the provisions for involuntary bankruptcy it would have no ac- 
ceptability to the class of poopie who are now asking its passage. 
8 rona be like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 

eft out. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman will allow mea 


of this country are not—at least all of them are not—in favor of 


this bill. The firm of Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago—the 
largest dry goods house in America—has always op) this bill. 
Mr. KYLE. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude what I was stat- 


ing, and then I will notice what has just been said by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOAT- 
NER] says that the agriculturists can not be injured by this 
measure. Let us see whether they can or not. Suppose that 
the merchants who supply some of the country dealers in my 
part of the country should conclude to invoke the machinery of 
this bill and put it in operation upon some of the country mer- 
chants down in my A 7700 of the country, among the men carrying 
on business in agricultural districts. Gentlemen here know 
how their business is carried on from year to year. Suppose 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] is a country mer- 
chant dealing with merchants in the city of New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, or St. Louis. He obtains credit from them; he supplies 
the rest of his customers who are farmers engaged in growing 
cotton, sugar, or other agricultural products, with their jsup- 
plies through the year. He holds mortgages upon their lands, 
their homesteads. $ 

In order to create confidence in his mind and make him will- 
ing to take the risk of furnishing supplies with which to carry 
on farming operations, his debtors have mortgaged their estates 
tohim. Supposea gentleman in thissituation has got into sucha 
condition that his property at a cash valuation is not sufficient 
to pay his debts, and suppose his creditors go and make decla- 
ration of that fact before a court of bankruptcy and bring him in 
and administer his estate undera bankruptcy proceeding. What 
is the result of it? Can nota man's mind run forward and see 
how disastrously, how seriously, how ruinously the farmers of 
this country could be affected by it? 

Mr. BOATNER. Will you please state how they can be hurt? 

Mr. KYLE. I am going to do so. I will give an illustration. 
My colleague here is carried into court-and his estate is there 
administered. It may be against his will, as I stated awhile ago, 
that he is sentthere. These claims and these accounts, which 
he holds or mortgages, whatever they are, goes into the hands 
of the assignee, or trustee, as he is called in this bill, and be- 
yond his control, into the hands of the man who has no interest 
in the agricultural community whatever. What is the conse- 
quence of that proceeding? The trustee can not grant any indul- 
gence, as the bankrupt could have done if he had been permitted 
to go on with his business. The creditor is the only man that 
he has to consider. He has got the debtor to the bankrupt at a 
disadvantage. There is nothing forhim to do but to foreclose 
the mortgage, sell the property to the highest bidder, whatever 
may be the condition of affairs at the time, and, may be, practi- 
cally confiscate the estate. While, on the other hand, if this 
man had been permitted to own and control the mortgages and 
apply the proceeds to the payment of his own debts, there would 
have been relief to all parties, and the estate might have more 
than paid its obligations. That is the way it will hurt the farmer. 

What is there in this bill that is for the benefit in anyway of 
the farming community? If there is anything let some gentle- 
man who favors it and who has the ingenuity to demonstrate 
the fact that it exists, in his speech showit. It can not be done. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. KYLE. Please wait until I get through 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman 
without his consent, but I understood him to ask a question. 

Mr. KYLE. I will give you some time if you want to reply to 
itafterwards. I do not want to be interrupted now. 

Now, sir, I wish to call attention to this second ground as fixed 
by this bill for establishing an act of bankruptcy against an in- 
dividual—the second ground for this summary proceeding. It 
is not like an ordinary proceeding in court where the party 
comes in and files his declaration, and the defendant comes in 
and has hisday. This isa summary proceeding like an attach- 
ment, only worse than an attachment. But I want to call your 
attention to the second ground fixed in the bill for issuing pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy: 

Falle for thirty days while insolvent to secure the release of any property 
levied upon under process of law for 8500 or over, or if such property is to be 


sold under such process then until three days before the time fixed for such 
sale and until a petition is filed. 


Now, let us see how that operates. Suppose the debtor, a 
colleague here, should conclude that I was insolvent, that he 

taken a sort of mental inventory of my estate as things exist, 
and concluded that I was insolvent, and as a matter of fact, ow- 
ing to the depressed condition of the country just now, my prop- 
erty may not sell for enough to pay all of my debts, he go:s into 
court on that statement and says this gentleman owes me this 
money and can not pay it. His property is insufficient in value 
to pay his debts,” and institutes proceedings in bankruptcy 


single suggestion, I would like to say that the wholesale houses | against me. 
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Why, if you put e! roperty of the people of my district on 
the bins Gedy to be sald pus 1 aoabt l 


for money at all or not, because we have not got the money there. 
And yet under this bill, if he permits his debts to Poe 
while insolyent—and the definition of insolvency in this bill is 
being in a condition when his property would not bring enough 
if sold to pay the debt—if he can not pay, or rather if the prop- 
erty will not pay his debts, under such circumstances heis to be 
forced into bankruptcy. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And this may be done in the summer 
season, 

Mr. KYLE. Yes, in the summer season, or at any other time 
during the last few years, because at ono season would have 
brought about as much distress as atanother. I askif Congress 
is to pass such a measure as this in the condition we are now in, 
being confronted with the present situation? And mind you, 
there is no other legal provision given in the bill, except that 
which would necessarily be pro by the decree, a cash sale. 
That is the or the property is to be sold, accor to the 
terms of the bill. hen the court enters a decree and makes 
an order for the sale of the propery it must be for cash. No 
other kind of an order could be made, 

But that is not all, sir. I can not pay my respects to all of 
this remarkable bill; but I call attention as I pass to these pro- 
visions that naturally strike me as being the most flagrant and 
uncalled for and as the most oppressive and onerous. Another 
ground of bankruptcy is that debtor has— 

Made an —sigument for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 

Suppose he made an nment. Suppose he has turned and 
distributed his property ly and equitably and justly under 
the insolvent laws of the State; has givenevery man his prorats 
share of his effects; that he has dealt them out fairly and hon- 
estly; yet under this bill he can be put into bankruptcy. That 
is the meaning of it, and there can benoother. Suppose he has 
filed a written statement admitting his inability to pay; he is 
brought into the bankruptcy court, although this transaction 
occurred six months prior to the time when the proceedings 
were instituted, and at the time of the proceedings he may 
perfectly solvent. . 

I know gentlemen put a different interpretation on it; but when 
you come to consider this act you must take the act itself, and 
not the opinions of gentlemen who are discussing it. 

Made while insolvent a transfer of any of his property. 

Suppose at any time within six months prior to instituting 
roceedings for bankruptcy, my friend here being a merch»nt, 
e should sell any of his property, and it could be proven thst 

atany moment within the six months his property could not 
have been sold ata cash sale for enough to pay his debts—no 
matter how advantageous the trade might have been to him or 
his business, he is liable to be put into bankruptcy under this 
bill. 
Mind you the words while insolvent,” according to the die- 
tionary attached to this bill, and which flxes the legal meaning 
of the word insolvent,“ mean that whenever his proper ty-no 
matter from what causes —sinks in value below a point at which 
it would bring enough at a cash sale to pay his debts, then he is 
liable to be put into bankruptcy. 

Made while insolvent a transfer of any of his property, or suffered any of 
it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or other tor the purpose 
of giving a preference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is another idea connected with this 
bill that I want to speak of briefly. In the State of Mississippi it 
is admissible for a man tomake an assignment and give a prefer- 
ence to some creditor whose claim is regarded of a her char- 
acter. I have not examined the statutes of other States, but I 
presume that in many of them the law is as humane as ours. 

There is a recognized difference in the moral obligation for 
the payment of debts. Illustrations have been given here; and 
Isubmit to you, gentlemen, that there are cases in which, so far 
as my judgment, my ideas of right and justice and fairness and 
humanity are concerned, an honest, insolvent debtor may be 
justified in making a preference to some of his creditors. If 
that was not true statutes of that sort would not be found upon 
the statute books of nearly all the States of the Union. 

Poca pa acs Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
ere 

Mr. KYLE. Les. 7 

Mr. OATES. If preferences are allowed by law, while there 
are some cases as you say where sentiment would dictate the 
making of a preference, does it not open the door very wide to 
fraud, and are not very many more preferences madefrom other 
motives than those of mere humanity? 

Mr. KYLE. It is possible that the gentleman is right in his 
cor.clusions, but it is unreasonable to condemn a custom which 


seems so universally acceptable among the people of the States 
because some one now and then must act y. 

Now, will the gentleman from Alabama let me put this ques- 
tion to him: Does not the State of Alabama permit preferences? 

Mr. OATES. It does not, I am glad to say. 

Mr. KYLE. I did not know whether it did or not. My State 
does, and I submit that in 3 of this bill you strike 
down from Mississippi, and I k most of the States in the 
Union. the right to regulate these matters in their own way. I 
thought the State of Alabama permitted preferences, too. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Let me ask my colleague [Mr. OATES] 
if he is correct in that statement. s 

Mr. OATES. Yes; I think I am. 

Mr. COBB of Alab ma. Preferences are upheld in the courts. 
It is true that under certain circumstances the giving of a pref- 
erence 5 warrant the beginning of proceedings 

Mr. OATES. If you give one creditor a preference over an- 
other for the payment of an existing debt, it may be declared a 
general assignment. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But for that purpose only. That is 
the only pons to which I wish to call the attention of my friend. 

Mr. TES. It may be held to be a general assignment, and 
therefore itis not sustained by the law. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It is sustained except where other 
creditors take advantage of it for the purpose of certain legal 
proceedings under the statute. š 

Mr. OATES. The statute declares it to be a general assign- 
ment if anybody asks it to be made so. 

Mr. E. I think the discussion between the gentlemen 
from Alabama [Mr. OATES and Mr. COBB} has substantially es- 
tablished the fact that there is some sort of a preference recog- 
nized there. 

Mr. OATES. There is no penal statute against making a 
preference, but the statute declares that if a preference is made, 
other creditors may ask that it be considered a general assign- 
ment, and the court can so declare it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, That is all. That is the only pur- 
pose to which I wish to call attention. The preference of a 
creditor in Alabama will be upheld by the court; but if the 
preference is given to one creditor over another, it may be made 
the foundation of proceedings in the court to declare a general 
assignment. 

r. OATES. It is made a general assignment, 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not unless a creditor proceeds to 
have it made so. If no creditor proceeds, it is legal. 

Mr. KYLE. It does not make much difference, so far as this 
discussion is concerned, whether preferences are allowed in Ala- 
bama or not. 

Mr. OATES, Ifa man makes a fraudulent conveyance of his 
property, and no creditor attacks it, it is likely to stand. 

Ar. KYLE. J want to call attention to another provision in 
this bill, the ninth ground for instituting proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy: 

(9) Suffered while insolvent an execution for $500 or over, or a number of 
executions aggregating such amount, against himself to be returned no 


perty fo uniess the amount shown to be due by such executions shall 
paid before a petition is filed. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no particular or special objection 
that occurs to me to this section, except that it is fruitful of no 
result, and I can not see how it could be. This bill goes on to 
provide that when a party is put into bankruptcy that his ex- 
emption under the laws of the State are set aside to him. The 
exemptions which he is entitled to under the laws of the State 
from sale under execution are setaside. They are his. They 
can not be touched by his creditor. Why? Because the statute 
exempts them from the payment of his debts. 

Well, what good are you going to get by putting a man into 
bankruptcy when an execution nulla bona has been returned into 
court, when the officer has said that this man has no propert 
over and above his exemptions that are subject to his debts 
What good can there be of dragging that man away from his 
home to a court that may be a hundred miles away and put him 
into bankruptcy? The only thing that can be gotten out of itis 
an opportunity to intimidate and oppress the debtor in the ho 
of squeezing ot out of him under the law, which he su 
mits to, if he can possibly raise the means, rather than be put into 
5 

Mr. GAT ES. In reference to the exempt property that you 
have alluded to, you ht further remark, and I will with your 
permission state, that the title of the owner is not dives by 
thé adjudication of the 3 the State law exempts to 
him. The title remains with him. The only process is to as- 
asda er value, and whether he has conformed with the State 

aw or no 

Mr. KYLE. That is true; and if the bill provided otherwise 
it would be nugatory, I think. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another matter 
here that strikes me. 

Mr. OATES, It is not a very important matter to this de- 
= ionof men; but he has the advantage of the exercise of the 

toy wer. 

Mr. RY Do you think the Federal court could takeaway 
—— ve man the exemptions that are allowed him under the State 

ws? 

Mr. OATES. I would not vote for such a law; but it has been 
held in bankrupt cases that the bankruptcy law might provide 
the exemption. Under this bill it is provided that the State law 
shall prevail: that the exemptions granted by the State law shall 
be recognized. While I am up, if my friend will allow me, I do 
not see but what his argument is a perfectly legitimate one on 
this question in a general discussion; but it seems to me that he 
must be aware of the fact that when we come to consider the bill 
under the five minute rule he will have an opportunity andevery 
other member will, and so far as I can go it shall certainly be a 
very full one, to offer amendments to each and every one of these 
provisions which they think are objectionable, and test the sense 
of the House as to whether it is a proper thing or not. 

Mr. KYLE. Certainly; I understand that, and I suppose the 
House understands it. IL expect to avail myself of the privilege, 
when we come to consider the bill under the five-minute rule, of 
offering some amendments. 

Now, I want to call attention to this matter here. It was re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] yester- 
day. That is, section 14 of this bill. After you have put this 
machinery to work, and you have ground the poor debtor through 
the mill, you have made him a pt, when his estate has 
been destroyed or squandered, when his credit has been ruined, 
and he has n broken down, left moneyless and friendless, as 
is generally the ease with a man without money; after you have 
accomplished that sort of result with him, and after he has been 
at work with what little hope, energy, and ambition left him in 
the effort to repair his broken fortune, and he may have been 

for only two years, in that two years he may have 
gained something with which to support his wife and children 
—55 e them, and sustain hope, what does this bill pro- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in case some creditor who is not satisfied 
with the result shall happen to learn something which affords 
some excuse upon which he can predicate his proceedings, he 
can set aside that discharge from bankruptcy. That is, a cred- 
itor who is constantly vigilant in his pursuitof this bankrupt, at 
last concludes that somebody swore falsely in the proceedings 
under which the bankruptcy discharge was obtained, and that 
man can go into court and establish, not that the bankrupt him- 
self swore falsely, but that somebody in connection with the 
occore swore to some facts which were false, and he is 

rown into 80 aig again. 

The effect of this bill is to bring the man back to court, to 
marshal his assets again, and have another distribution among 
his creditors. Lask you, gentlemen,if you are papers to vote 
for that sort of a proposition, and if it is possible that a bill 
which contains a provision so cruel, so „80 unjust, can 
pass this House? Why, sir, the very idea growing out of this 
provision of the bill destroys all the apparent sympathy that 
gentlemen have exhibited here when they said that the measure 
was in the interest of the poor insolvent debtor. You bring him 
back into court, you marshal his assets, you have a redistribu- 
tion among his creditors, who are seeking to get his estate into 
court and to administer upon it before he dies, 

I know it was said here 2 that that view of the case 
was not correct, but we find here on page 60 this provision, Sub- 
division C:“ 

Whenever a composition shall be set aside or a discharge revoked the trus- 
tee shall. upon his appointment and qualification, be vested as herein pro- 
vided with the title to all of the property of the bankrupt as of the date of 


the filing of the application for the setting aside of the composition or the 
revoking of the 8 


It seems, Mr. Chairman, that those who drafted this bill were 
afraid that there might not be put upon this extraordinary pro- 
vision à construction which would bring the estate back Tato 
court, so over here on page 60, thirty or forty pages away from 
wh-re this extraordinary provision first occurs, they put this in 
to make it doubly sure that tho man has got to come back to 
eourt, and have his estate readministered. 

eg ars now, that upon that reinvestigation his creditors get 
him back upon a side issue, upon the question as to whe. her some 
witness may not havesworn falsely, and readminister his estate, 

. and then turn him loose again and let him go for twenty-three 
months more, and then discover that in that proceeding some 
other witness has sworn falsely, and bring him back „ and 
readminister his estate again, if he has any left by t time, 


and so keep him going until, if he ever had any hope or am- 
bition or any of the elements that secure success among men 
they will be completely ee ee A 
e gentleman from IIlino r. HOPKINS] said that the 
merchants were not demanding measure, it is admitted 
that the wholesale merchants of this country do not want this 
bill, then we had better go out of court, because there is no one 
here to represent the plaintiff in these proceedings, and the case 
should be dismissed for want of prosecution. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt 
the gentleman for a moment; here is the statute of Alabama; 
very general assignment made by a 8 which a B pereas or 
tors over 


E 
ority of ent is given to one or more 
— — of the tor shall be and inure to the benefit of the creditors 


the grantor equally. 

So, it will be seen that in Alabama a man may prefer a cred- 
itor at will, but if he attempts to make a general assignment - 
and by that to poer a creditor then the preference inures to 
the benefit of the creditors. So far, then, the broad state- 
ment of my colleague [Mr. OATES] is not correct. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Ala- 
bama interrupted me I was saying that if the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois is correct, that the merchants do not 
want this law, then there is nobody here pressing for its pass- 
age, and if nobody wants it we certainly ought not to pass it. 

Now, sir, there are some conditions upon which I would be 
willing to vote for a bankrupt bill, and to that consideration I 
want to devote a few moments before I take my seat. I think 
that possibly a bankrupt law which provided for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy alone might be acceptable. I do not know that there is 


any necessity for it; I do not know that there is any great de- 
mand for it, but [ think that sort of a law would be acceptable. 
Certainly if we are to retain the involuntary provisions of this 


bill they ought to be guarded more carefully they are now. 
pro- 


This is a summary sort of a 8 extrao: 
ceeding in comparison with the ordinary methods in use in the 


States for the collection of debts, because, as I said awhile ago, 
a creditor may go into court, file his 1 bring a man 
in there and administer his estate for benefit of his ereditors, 
no matter how unwilling the debtor may be. 

Now, if this extraordinary remedy is granted to the creditor, 
certainly some protection ought to be given to the debtor. The 
creditor ought to be 1 to execute a bond, and when the 
proper time comes, I propose to offer an amendment providing 
that before these p ings shall be instituted, or contempo- 
raneously with the institution of the proceedings, there shall be 
filed a bond to indemnify the bankrupt for any injury that he 
may sustain by reason of the wrongful sueing out of these pro- 
ceedings. It may be said that he gets rid of his indebtedness, 
and that that is compensation to him. In reply to that sugges- 
tion I would say that when you march a man into court under 
these extraordinary proceedings, you strike down his credit, you 
Siriko down his business, you paralyze his interests all along the 


e. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. He does not want to get rid of his debts 
in that way. 2 

Mr. KYLE. No, he does not want to get rid of his debts in 
that way. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that most men desire to 

ay their debts. I look at that proposition in a different way 
rom some of the gentlemen who have discussed this bill. I be- 
lieve that men generally entertain a desire to discharge their 
obligations in a fair and manly way. 

Again, wade Supe I pees prey = bill, Outer to 
requiring a bond, ought to provide thatthe party whom 
the proceedings are instituted should be permitted to prove, on 
the traverse of the allegations set up by the ponon, the dam- 
ages that he has sustained to his business and all necessary ex- 
pensesincurred. If that is not right, way isit notright? The 
man who starts out in this bankruptcy business, who invokes 
this extraordinary proceeding, why ought not he to be willi 
to come in and say to the debtor: ‘‘I will put up my bond an 
thus put you u an equality with me.” 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, there is a time in the history of the 
creation of the indebtedness when the creditor has the matter 
all his own way; at the time the debt is created the creditor has 
the right to say, No, sir, Iwill not extend you credit.” He has 
the advantage then. He can keep himself out of the transac- 
tion. And certainly when we come to establish rules by which 
the creditor is to invoke thestrong arm of the law, the same re- 
lations ought to be kept up, if possible, between debtor and cred- 
itor that they originai ly started with. The bond being filed in 
court, the defendant should be put upon an equality with the 
creditor, should be permitted to traverse the allegation and 
prove his damages. If that were done there would not be so 
much objection to this involuntary portion of the bill. 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, if we are to havea bankrupt law at all 
with an involuntary feature in it, it ought to be hedged about in 
that way; and when this House comes to act upon this measure, 
endeavoring to establish rules and regulations which will kee 
men upon an equality in their business transactions and wor 
out fair and honest results, I believe such provisions as I have 


suggested will be incorporated in this bill. 

r. Chairman, there is another reason why I am op d to 
an involuntary bankrupt law. It not only, as I have tried to 
demonstrate, affords to the creditor an opportunity to oppress 
the debtor who is unable to pay, it enables the creditor to op- 

ress a debtor who in all probability would be able to pay every 
debt he owes if allowed proper opportunity. I dare say there 
is nota man listening to me who somewhere along in his ex- 
rience during life has not seen a time when if his property 
been put up and sold it would not have paid his debts ata 
cash valuation. I appeal to the experience of gentlemen on this 
floor. Without undertaking to know their condition or history 
I venture to say that there A not a man listening to me whoat 
some time pase A his life has not been in such a condition that 
if his property had been put upon the block to be sold it would 
not have brought enough to have paid his debts. 

Now, my friends, if any of you were in that sort of a situation, 
and if a bill of this kind were in force, you could be carried to a 
bankruptcy court and your estate taken away from you and ad- 
ministered without your having an opportunity to work out of 

our difficulties, pay your debts and get a discharge like an 
kotont man e embarrassed with the idea that you 
have been put through a bankruptcy court. And the result 
would be the same if at my E 95 a, mont the so of 

roceedings against you sho nd yourself in such a condition. 
£ I further oppose this bill, Mr. Chairman, because I do not 
think that any practical good can come to any one from having 
an involuntary toy law. Theestates of insolventdebtors 
are usually, when administered by a bankrupt court, consumed 
in expenses. This has been the case so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends; and I dare say other lawyers here agree with me that this 
is usually the result. I believe that when you take a man and 
against his will carry him to a court for the purpose of mar- 
shaling there his assets and applying them to the payment of 
his debts, you ought at least to carry him toa court where he 
could feel that his creditors, to whom he wants honestly and 
conscientiously to make payment, would obtain something from 
his estate. 

Now, there are a great . on this floor; and I want 
to appeal to the experience they have had in the bankruptcy 
courts of this country under the administration of the act of 
1867. Did you ever know any creditors to get anything out of 
a man’s estate after he had been forced into bankruptcy? I do 
not see the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] in his 
seat; but I have been told that under the act of 1867 they had a 
court down in his part of the country which administered that 
law among the people of Louisiana, and in that court no creditor 
ever gotasingle cent outof the proceedings at anytime. Ihave 
HRT, it stated that the courtin the district in which Ilive made 
a better showing on that subject than any other court in the 
Union—distributed a larger dividend among creditors. Yet, 
speaking from my experience in that court, I can not say that 
creditors ever received much benefit from it. 

I submit, then, that when this bill is stripped of its objection- 
able and oppressive provisions it offers nothing practical in the 
way of securing to creditors their indebtedness. And I oppose 
this measure upon this ground among others. I will say, how- 
ever, in conclusion that in my opinion the only idea upon which 
a bankruptcy law can be sustained is that it may give to the 
honest insolvent debtor an opportunity to go into some court and 

et rid of his liabilities so as to enable him to enter the race of 
ife again with the possibility of better suecess in the future. I 
will therefore vote for a propery guarded law which provides 
for voluntary bankruptcy. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARNER. r. Chairman, in regard to the matters 
affected by this bill, the situation appears to be about this: Our 
country embraces in extent thousands of miles. Our citizens are 
living under the jurisdiction of forty-four different States. By 
reason of the development of our systems of transportation and 
communication, every year the business of each member of our 
commercial community has become more and more a matter of 
interstate rather than local commerce or business. 

And yet, sir, with that situation before us, we have so inade- 
quately provided legislation with which to meet it that to-day a 
creditor in any part of the Union has practically no means of in- 
suring to himself a fair distribution of the assets of his debtor, 
unless in most cases he shall go to extraordinary expense and 
trouble. And, on the other hand—and this is a much more se- 
rious consideration—an honest debtor, an unfortunate business 
man in any State of our Union, has no way under heaven by 


which he can be rid of the incubus of his business misfortune, 
and must go down to his grave laden by it, except he obtains the 
mercy of every creditor in all of the States outside of his own. 

Now, this is an anomalous situation. It is one which, to the 
extent that it is suffered here, exists, I believe, in no other el+il- 
ized country of this world. How did it come about? 

One hundred yearsago our forefathers in ec tro the Consti- 
tution of these United States absolutely prohibited the States 
from dealing with this question; and by the sime act they took 
upon themselves, not by inference, but by express provision of 
the Federal Constitution, the duty of providing laws for the set- 
tlement of bankrupt estates. Such is the situation and such is 
the duty that the Federal Government has promised to perform. 
It remains unperformed. There are a few great firms whese 
wealth is so immense and whose business is so extensive that 
they can afford toengage, under a permanent retainer, counsel 
in every part of the country; and it has become notorious that 
whenever a business man fails in any part of the country, one 
of these firms is generally found to be a preferred creditor. On 
the other hand, the great mass of businessmen, whose prosper- 
ity consists in being able to trade in all parts of the country, are 
forced to adopt the alternative either of closely watching the 
rumors from every direction, and of rushing in and breaking 
down any man as to whom they a hear a rumor of insolvency, 
or, in case they give him the benefit of the doubt, of being su 
jected to a practical loss of whatever is owing to them from the 
estate of anybody who is driven into insolvency. 

Now, sir, as I have suggested, that is a situation that is abso- 
lutely intolerable. It is the result of our neglect of the dut 
which was assumed by the Federal Government one hundr 
years ago. It is the performance of that long-neglected duty 
which is now suggested from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
wank in such respects is, as it ought to be, the leader of 

ouse. 

I know, sir, that there are objections to the bill. Ihave heard 
it urged as a serious objection that it ace for involun 
as well as voluntary banirruptoy: Mr. Chairman, the duty whic 
our forefathers assumed and which we must perform, unless we 
wish to violate by omission the Constitution which we have 
sworn to support, is not a one-sided duty. It did have as one of 
its aims the discharge of honest debtors who had given up their 
estates for the benelit of their creditors from the onus of obliga- 
tions of which they had no hope of being rid of otherwise. 

But on the other hand it involved the duty of securing a fair 
distribution of the estate of a man whose misfortunes in business 
had left him no interest whatever in the property over which 
he still held control, and which should be administered for the 
benefit of those who have beneficial interests in it. In other 
words, sir, creditors have rights as well as debtors; and it is to 
the advantage of debtors as well as of creditors that the rights 
of both should be subserved by any legislation which we are to 
enact. 

It has been objected, sir—and I mention this more to show the 
character of the objections to the bill than because I believe it 
is of any need that the question should be discussed at length be- 
fore this House—that the mere making of an assignment in in- 
solvency is made by this bill an act of bankruptcy. We are asked 
to consider how unfair it is to brand as an act of bankruptcy the 
distributing by a debtor of his property equitably under the laws 
of his State. 

Now, so far as concerns propers rights, it is not a matter of 
importance to the debtor who has already put all of his property 
at the disposal of his creditors. It isnot a matter of importance 
to the creditors if the insolvency proceedings are fair; for the 
would get just what they would get under the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. But it isa matter of importance to the honest debtor thatthe 

roceedings should be carried on under the Federal bankruptcy 
aws instead of under the local insolvency laws, and this in order 
that the citizen of States other than hisown may have their claims 
egainst him forever afterward barred; and so the very point 
which is seized upon as a basis of criticising the bill is in fact 
one the object of which is beneficial to the honest debtor. 

Weare told that former laws proved faulty. Sotheydid. And 
it has not been suggested but that the reasons for their failure 
are perfectly well known and can be perfectly well provided 
egainst. 

For example, take our last bankrupt law. There is no ques- 
tion but that it was beneficent, in securing to thousands upon 
thousands of distressed but honest mena chance to start anew in 
life. There is no question but thet in hundreds, aye, in thou- 
sands of cases, the fact that there was a bankrupt act standing 
upon the books, with the provisions which it contained, did fore- 
stall the whole question of fraud, and prevented attempts to de- 
fraud creditors that would otherwise have been made. 

It is a fact, however, that the proceedings under that act were 
so compiex that there was some ground for the criticism that 
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it too often used up the whole estate of the bankrupt in the at- 
tempt to see that nobody got more than his fair share of it. 

But, sir, this bill has not been criticised from that standpoint. 
Ido not believe it is subject to such criticism. I believe that 
every one who has read it willagree that, as compared with the 
last lawupon the statute book, in that regard it effects a much- 
needed reform. 

The question, moreover, is not whether we shall pass this law, 
letter for letter and line for line, as it comes from the committee, 
but whether it is not our duty here to consider this matter 
and deal with it in the light of the experience which has been 
had—in the light of the discussion which we shall be allowed to 
give to it—and so to frame a bankrupt act that it shall stand as 
the best expression of this House of the way in which should be 
performed the duty which has devolved upon us. 

I know there have been numerous criticisms made of the de- 
tails of this act. Iwill not weary the committee by discussing 
many of them, most of which have been so ably treated by my 
colleagues upon this floor in this discussion. I will refer to but 
one or two of them, one especially as to which I do have some 
special knowledge. 

My colleague from New York [Mr. RAy] called attention to 
the fact that in clause 5 of section 2, the purchase or sale by a 
man, when insolvent, of commodities, with intent not to deliver 
or to receive them, but rather to settle by paying or receiving 
differences in money, should be an act of insolvency. 

Now, I SPS with my colleague in his criticism of that clause. 
Of course, I do not believe that itis good business policy for a 
man, when he has already lost so much money that the liétle he 
yet controls does not belong to him, but to somebody else, to 
speculate upon it; but the law eget ony! well provide against 
that man’s betting on horse races. you are going to work on 
this principle you might just as well provide ngena his hiring 
an expensive box at the opera, or nst his playing poker ata 
big 5185 or without any limit at all, as to insert that proviso in 
the 5 

But, sir, I can not agree that the clause might be improved by 
striking out the words when insolvent.“ If there is one thing 
that is more undemocratic and more nonsensical than to attempt 
to stop gambling by law, in the case of aman who has no money 
of his own, and who is gambling upon somebody’s else money, 
it is to prohibit gambling by law, when a man is using his own 
money to do it with. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whichever way the section stands, or 
whether if stands or not, it is immaterial to this bill; for I tell 
you, sir, after somewhat of experience in litigation concerning 
such matters, that there never will be a case found where the 
intent“ named in the bill can be so proved that it will subject 
any man to bankruptcy. Honest men engaged in future” deal- 
ings, which they expect to carry out, are not subject to this pro- 
vision, and there never was a speculator or a man who tried to 
dodge the law from whose heart you could wring proof of the 
Intent“ which will make him subject toa bankruptcy act. So, 
although I believe, as my friend from New York [ PRAY] sug- 

ests, that this provision should be stricken out, although I be- 
ieve it to be absurd to amend it, as certain others have sug- 
gested; yet, whether it is stricken out or amended, it is com- 
paratively of no importance whatever. 

As to other criticisms that have been made upon matters of 
detail, in a great many cases the good faith of those criticisms 
has been shown by the presentation of amendments calculated 
to meet them. In other cases the lack of any suggestion tend- 
ing to hat the bill shows, or at least suggests, the animus 
with which the criticisms are made. 

For myself, sir, I have gone carefully over the bill, and I am 
free to own that ina number of cases, had I drawn it, I should 
have drawn it differently, and I believe I might have suggested 
some improvements in certain cases. I have conferred, how- 
ever, with the author of the bill and the distinguished gentle- 
men, members of the Commiitee on the Judiciary, in charge of it; 
and while not convinced in every case, yet I must confess they 
have convinced me, as to the majority of the cases, that they 
know what they are doing better than I do, and that they have 
framed a bill better than Í would be able to do, with my present 
knowledge. I therefore ask this House to stay by this matter 
until we shall have performed the duty put npon us by the Con- 
stitution, until we have remedied the omission in that regard 
which has become a source of so much embarrassment to our 
citizens. If the bill needs perfection by amendment, amend it 
until it is in the shape that most accords with the common sense 
and the patriotism of this House. 

The pledge that there should be a bankruptcy act, and that 
the Federal Government would provide for this matter, was made 
more than one hundred years ago, at a time when our country was 
anarrow strip along its present eastern border, when the States 
were thinly populated, and so isolated that interstate commerce 


was not a hundredth part of what it is now, at a time when the 
lack of such a provision, and the need of such legislation in re- 
gara to bankruptcy was not one titheof what itis atpresent. 

very advancing year has made its performance more urgent; 
and we ask you now to out that pledge. 

We ask you to pass a bankruptcy act that shall enable honest 
debtors to be discharged from obligations which they are no 
longer able to meet; that shall enable considerate creditors to 
rest in peace without having to take the alternative either of 
pressing good men into business ruin or allowing their own in- 
terests to be sacrificed by the fraud of others. eask thata 
bankruptcy act be passed in order that, on the one hand, the hasty 
greed of the creditor, the overwatchfulness of the man who has 
trusted another, and on the other the attempt on the part of him 
who has been trusted toshirk any part of 1 obligations shall 
cea forestalled by ameasure which shall insure equal justice 
to all. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, the very forceful address just 
made to the House by the honorable member from Mississippi [Mr. 
KYLE]on one side and the equally forceful utterances of my hon- 
orable friend from New York [Mr. WARNER] on the other side of 
this measure, fairly raise the question whether there ought in fact 
to be any national bankrupt law enacted; whether the principle 
of such a law is a sound one, and whether the commercial situa- 
tion of this country requires such a law. 

In the observations I shall be able to make I shall neither 
commend nor condemn the specific provisions of the measure. 
The examination I have been able to give the bill has been so 
cursory that I do not feel justified in detaining the House upon 
a discussion of its details. I desire to make some general ob- 
servations, and to present as briefly as I can the broad grounds 
upon which i think the necessity and propriety of a uniform 
system of bankruptcy in the United States can be supported. 

The constituency which I have the honor to represent is, 
perhaps, in as little need of the benefits of such a law as any 
equal number of people in the United States; but the most fa- 
vored sections can not be harmed by the operation of a law of 
this character, while many sections, perhaps the larger portion 
of the Union, may derive very material benefits from the opera- 


tion of the law. 
PENNSYLVANIA'S ATTITUDE. 


If there is any doubt in relation to the attitude of Pennsylva- 
nia upon this subject—and it seems there is, unless some of my 
colleagues from that State have unwittingly misconceived the 
views of their constituents—I am certain that there is no doubt 
of the attitude ofthe body of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent upon this floor; and I desire briefly to voice those 
views in favor of a uniform system of bankruptcy in this coun- 
try. Realizing, as every one does, that a proposition, however 
sound and entitled to public acceptance, wins its way much more 
easily into public favor when it enjoys the support and the au- 
thority of some great and venerated name, I want to secure that 
advantage to my propositions by reading a very brief paragraph 
or two from a very distinguished and eminent judge. 

Judge Story some years ago wrote: 

One of the most pressing grievances bearing upon commercial, mannfac- 
turing, and cultural interests at the present moment is the total want of 
a general system of bankruptcy. It is well known that the power has lain 
dormant, except for a short period, ever since the Constitution was adopted; 
and the excellent system then put into operation was re aled before it 


any fair trial upon grounds generally believed to be wholly beside its merits 
and from causes more easily understood than deliberately vindicated. 


In another paragraph he says: 


It can not but be a matter of regret that a power so salutary should have 
hitherto remained a mere dead letter, Itis extraordinary that a commer- 
cial nation, spreading its enterprise through the whole world, and possess- 
ing such an infinitely varied internal trade, reaching almost to every cottage 
in the most distant States, should voluntarily surrender up a system which 
has elsewhere 27 a such general favor as the best security of creditors 
against fraud and the best protection of debtors against oppression. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the contention in favor 
of a national system of 3 enjoys the unusual felicity of 
having the support alike of principle, reason, authority, and ex- 
perience, not even lacking sentiment. The gentleman who de- 
scribes this bill as a scheme for the extinguishment of the last 
ray of hope in the breast of despairing debtors, sheds tears that 
are not due. He misconceives the operation of a bankrupt law 
and mistakes a blessing for a curse. 5 


A BANKRUPT LAW NECESSARY. 


A bankrupt law presents three factors with which we are com- 
yoo to deal; the debtor, the creditor, and the commercial pub- 
ic in their large and broad interests. The law deals with the 
situation of a debtor unable to pay his debts, having 2 
inadequate, on division, to liquidate his liabilities. ow, the 
solution of the problem will be found in the answer to the in- 
quiry: In such a situation what is best, alike for debtor, creditor, 
and the commercial interests of the community? 
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FOR DEBTORS. 


I doubt if there will be any dissent from the proposition that 
the very best thing for an honest debtor who has been for years 
carrying a load of debt from which he has no hope of extricating 
himself, and who is borne down, disco and disheartened, 
is to relieve him of his burden and enable him to stand erect 
once more and feel that he is regenerated, emancipated from 
everlasting captivity to his debts. He can take a fresh start in 
business, he can acquire property, light breaks upon his path- 
way, hope springs again in his breast, and he sees a future be- 
fore him. 1s there a doubt in any mind that that is the best 
thing to do for an honest debtor thus situated? But, Mr. Chair- 
man, that blessing can only come from a national bankrupt law. 
NoState e rian. E the bankruptfrom all his debts. On that 
point I desire to read a 8 from a very eminent statesman 
of former years. Daniel Webster, in a celebrated speech on the 
. of a national bankrupt law in 1840, among other things 


I free to confess leading object to be to relieve those who are at 
Dras 8 — and who can not be discharged or 
set free but by a bankrupt act passed by Co I confess that their case 
forms the t motive of my conduct. It is their case which has created 
the cry for the measure. Not that their interest is o to the 
interest of the creditors, still less that it is opposed to the general good of 
the country. On the contrary, I believe that the interest of the creditor 
would be greatly benefited even by a system of voluntary bankruptcy, and 
I am quite confident that the public good would be eminently promoted. In 
my j ent all interests concur, and itis the duty to provide for these 
unfortunate insolvents in a manner thus favorable to all interests which I 
feel urging me forward on this occasion. 


Upon the same subject an eminent 3 writing in the Amer- 
ican Law Register of June, 1865, said: 

Should the bankrupt act under consideration become a law it will open to 
the honest bankrupt freedom from his debts and a new lease of mercantile 


of the 


ligation and duty. 
Mr. Chairman, how apropos these observations to this meas- 


ure? 

Mr. RAY. I hope my friend does not intend to lay it down as 
a legal proposition that no State can pass laws to discharge 
debtors from their debts? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I intend to lay down as a legal proposition, 
which my learned friend, or any other learned lawyer upon this 
floor will not think it worth while to dispute at the peril of their 
reputation, that a State can not discharge a debtor from the 
obligation of his contract, except such contracts as were entered 
into su uently to the of the law. 

Mr. RAY. The State law? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Yes, sir; and in noinstance can any State dis- 
charge any debtor from the obligation of his contract entered 
into with citizens of another State; thus demonstrating the im- 
possibility of cd State enacting an effective bankrupt law. 

Mr. RAY. That is all true, but 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, if that is true let it rest there, because 


I desire to proceed. 
Mr. RAY. That is true, but that is not the statement you 
first made 


Mr. BROSIUS. I did not intend to make any statement. I 
simply alluded, in passing, to the inability of a State to pass a 
3 law. The interruption was hardly justified, if my 
friend will allow me to say so. 


FOR CREDITORS, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in the second place, what is best for the 
creditors? I do not hesitate to affirm that the best thing for the 
creditors is to have an equitable division of the property of the 
debtor applied to the payment, ratably, of the unsecured in- 
debtedness, under such restrictions as will prevent a race among 
creditors for judgment and execution. We mustnot forget that 
debtors sustain equal relations with creditors and are under 
equal obligations to them in a large and general way, and the 
claimsof justice are satisfied when whatever propert the debtor 

divided and apportioned ratably among them accord- 
to their respective claims. 

A submit, furthermore, that such an apportionment of the 
debtor’s property exerts a very salutary influence upon the com- 
me community. It promotes credit and confidence every- 
where by promoting an increased feeling of security. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was very much 8 by the remarks of my honor- 
able friend from New York [Mr. COOMBS] on yesterday in speak- 
ing upon this bill. It was interes indeed to look into the 
face of a merchant who had dealt wit avery, poore upon the 
face of the earth and had found them trustw: y. What a fine 
compliment to the human race! And while the gentleman was 
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dwelling upon the importance and the necessity of this confidence 


and credit there came to my mind an incident in the history of 
Charles James Fox that most strikingly illustrates the point 
upon which he was * — 

Mr. Fox had laid down before a creditor a sum of money. 
The creditor, a merchant, produced his note and said, Mr. Fox, 
I want you to pay me my indebtedness outof that money.” The 
English statesman said, I can not do that, sir; that money must 
go to pay a debt of honor for which the creditor holds no paper.” 

he merchant was profoundly impressed by that exhibition of 
honor. He looked at his note for a moment and then tore it to 
pieces, and flinging them at the feet of the statesman said, Now 
sir, mine is a debt of honor also.“ Mr. Fox was very sensible of 
the fine compliment; and he said to the merchant, ‘‘Here, sir. 
take the money, yours is theoldest debt; the other man can wait.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a measure of this kind 
will also promote facilities for sales by supplying facilities for 
collection. And let me direct attention to another thing it will 
do; It will dispense in a large measure with the necessity of 
creditors becoming sleuthhounds, constantly pursuing their har- 
assed debtor lest some one quicker of scent and swifter of foot 
may get in ahead at the finish. Why, sir, the knowledge that no 
one or two creditors can get in ahead and sweep awa e entire 
estate, has a very composing and tranquillizing influence upon 
all. Thus the debtor secures greater indulgence, enjoys better 
opportunities if he desires them, than when his estate is but the 
spoil of victory ina race, astake for which hungry creditors play 
with the processes of the law for execution. 

> THE ACTS OF BANKRUPTOY ARE VOLUNTARY. 

Objections have been made to that portion of the bill which 
defines acts of bankruptcy. While that of the bill may be 
subject to amendment, as [ think it is, it is pertinent to say that 
every act of bankruptcy named in the bill is a voluntary act on 
the part of the debtor, an act which he commits of his own voli- 
tion, without compulsion; and if he chooses to refrain from the 
commission of the specified act he is not amenable to the invol- 
untary provisions of the bill. His liability to be brought into 
court by a petitioning creditor is a matter entirely under his 
unrestrained control. So long as he obeys the law he enjoys ab- 
solute immunity from the compulsory featuresof theact. Itcan 
be nothing more than a voluntary bankrupt law to any debtor 
who refrains from committing the forbidden acts. 

DISHONEST DEBTORS. 

Of course if a debtor is dishonest he ought not to be dis- 
charged; no man should profit by his own wrong. If he has 
undertaken to defraud his oreditors or has violated any provi- 
sions of the law he ought not to enjoy any advantage therefrom. 
The law of every State or nation ought to encourage and teach 
honor and honesty—not put a premium upon rascality or per- 
mit immunity from the consequences of fraud or wrongdoing. 
Thus every man knows what are the rewards of honest deal- 
ing; and those who do not perceive that virtue is its own re- 
ward will at least appreciate the advantages which the law 
attaches to integrity in commercial dealing, Thus the reflex 
influence of such a law will be highly salutary upon the com- 
mercial community. It will promote commercial rectitude. It 
offers a premium for integrity and subjects wrongdoing to bur- 
dens and penalties, So that for all classes and from all points 
of view it is obviously the best way of treating debtors, honest 
or dishonest, each, however, in their own deserved way. 

HONEST CREDITORS. 

Itis just, as well as merciful, to honest creditors to protect them 
against the practices of debtors who, forgetting their equal ob- 
ligation to their creditors, seek to give all their property to a 
favored few. This is permitted, perhaps, by the laws of most of 
the States on the principle that as long as a man has dominion 
oyer his property he can use it to pay any debt he pleases. 

THE TIME IS OPPORTUNE. 

There is another matter which comes to my mind. It has 
been said that this particular period, when the country is suffer- 
ing from business depression and hard times, is inopportune for 
the application of the principles of a bankrupt law. What a 
col misconception of the relation which a bankrupt law 
bears to debtor and creditor! 

Gentlemen ought to remember, and they doubtless will remem- 
ber, that the processes of the law are not suspended, relaxed, or 
intermitted pending a season of hard times. On the contrary, 
creditors are more vigilant, more alert, and ofttimes more mer- 
ciless in such seasons than at any other time. Their distrust, 
their anxiety, their fear of loss, their apprehension lest some 
other creditor may get in ahead of them in the race, whets their 
oc apt a accelerates their movements, greatly to the distress of 
the unhappy debtor. 

Of all the times and conditions of the country the existing sit- 
uation is most seasonable for this relief. We ought to y to 
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the solicitations of the prevailing distress, when sheriffs are said 
to be reaping harvests and debtors are crushed beneath the heels 
of racing and contending creditors, and temper the misfortunes 
of the time with the humane and helpful provisions of a bank- 
rupt law. No circumstances could be more opportune, no situa- 
tion more inviting. Thousands of honest debtors who for years 
have been sweating under their burdens now under the added 
stress of the prevailing depression feel that they are without 
hope unless some helping hand reaches out of the darkness to 
succor and save. "What they need, what they pray for is a law 
that will lift their load and give them another chance to retrieve 
their fortunes and achieve prosperity and happiness. In this 
connection I can not refrain from quoting the words of Daniel 
Webster, in the Senate of the United States in 1840, when plead- 
ing for the passage of a e ISN: The urgency was not as 
great then as now. These are persuasive words: 
by a prompt 
arge this measure 
SBOE eae or local. It comes to us earnest and 
and all quarters. The time is come when we must answer it to our own 
consciences if we suffer longer delay or postponement. High hopes, bigh 
duties, and high res ties concentrate themselves on this Mvasure 
and on this moment. With a power to a bankrupt law which no other 
lature in the country , with a power of giving relief to many. 
w O injustice to none, I again ask every man who hears me if he can con- 
tent lf without an honesta to exercise that power? 
Wemay think it would be better to leave the power with the States; but 
it was not left with the States; they have it not, and we can not give it to 
them. It is in our hands, to be exercised by us, or tobe forever useless and 
lifeless. Under these circumstances does not every man’s heart tell him 
that he has a duty to discharge? If the final vote shall be given this day, and 
if that vote shall leave thousands of their fellow-citizens and their families 
in hopeless and helpless distress, to everlasting subjection, to irredeemable 
debt, can we go to our beds with satisfied co: ences? Can we lay our heads 
upon our pillows and, without self-reproach, supplicate the Almighty Mercy 
to forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors? 

Sir, let us meet the unanimous wishes of the coun and proclaim relief 
to the unfortunate throughout the land. What should der? Whatshould 
stay our hands from this work? Creditors do not oppose it; they ap- 
ply for it; debtors solicit it with an importunity, earnestness, and anxiety 
not to be bed; the Constitution enjoins it, and all the considerations 
of justice, policy, and propriety which are wrapped up in the phrase ‘public 
duty demand it, as I think, and demand imperath 


—. it loudly and vely at our 
ands. 
Sir, let us gratify the whole country for once with the joyous clang of 
chains, Joyous because heard falling from the limbs of men. The wisest 
those I address can desire nothing more beneficial than this 


among 
measure, or more universally desired; and he who is youngest may not ex- 
pect to live long eno: to see a better opportunity of causing new pleas- 
ures and a ha ess EFT the poor 
and the hum How many husbands and fathers are living with 
which they can not suppress, and yet dare to cherish, for the result of 
this debate! How many wives and mothers will pass sleepless and feverish 
nights until they know whether they and their families shall be raised from 
pavoris despondency, and despair, and restored again to the circles of in- 
ustrious, independent, and happy life! 
Sir, let it be to the honor of Con: s that, in these days of political strife 
and controversy. we have laid aside for once the sin that most easily besets 
us and, with unanimity of counsel, and with singleness of heart and of pur- 
pose, have accomplished for our country one measure of unquestionable good. 


A MORAL QUESTION. 


Mr. Chairman, there is another matter worthy of considera- 
tion. I think that wrapped upin a measure of this character is a 
great question of commercial morality—a question whose im- 
portance to every community can not be overestimated. How 
many men all over this country are to-day engaged in an unequal 
struggle with misfortune and adverse cireumstances, borne down 
witha weightof debt which they can never lift. and whooughtlong 
ago to havesurrendered, not because they are notentirely sensible 
of their inability to relieve themselves from their burdens by 
discharging their debts, but because they can derive no advan- 
tage from surrendering their property to their creditors, for the 
unpaid residue remains, and they are then stripped of both prop- 
erty and the ibility of acquiring it in the future. Such a 
condition of gs exerts in any community an influence detri- 
mental to debtor, creditor, and tothe commercial community at 


large. z 

Mr. Chairman, there is no situation which subjects the truth- 
fulness and the integrity of a man to so severe a testas this long- 
continued struggle of a debtor to hold on to his property, to ex- 
ercise dominion over it, and to avoid the supposed reproach and 
disgrace of insolvency or bankruptey. Every observing man, I 
dare say, has witnessed in his own community instances in which 
eharacter has yielded by gentle but progressive stages to the 
solicitations of a false pride on the part of the debtor and the 
natural disinclination to surrender his property that cost him 
years of labor to acquire, because the residue of his indebted- 
ness, unpaid, must still linger behind and pull him down. It is 
a slow process of moral disintegration, and it works in this way 

you see it so often that it can not have escaped notice: 
First, the truth is 3 to maintain delusive appearances 
which disarm the vigilance of creditors who might otherwise 
ipitate a crisis; to preserve the a ce of solvency he 
ws money from A to pay B; and so he keeps on revolving 
around the circle, robbing Peter to pay Paul. As the situation 
increases in intensity, the necessity for deception grows in ur- 


gency. It is a short step from truth suppressed to falsehood ex- 

pressed, and so the process of moral degeneration goes on, the loss 

to the creditor going hand in hand with the loss of veracity and 

integrity on the part of the debtor, until the end comes ina two- 

tola — Let me read again from the cogent reasoning of Mr. 
ebster: 


But the result is bad every way. It is bad to the public and to the country, 
which loses the efforts and the industry of so many useful and capable citi- 
zens. 1t is bad to creditors, because there is no security against preferences, 
no principle of equality, and no encouragement for honest, fair, and sea- 
sonableassignments of effects. As tothedebtor, however good his intentions 


or earnest his endeavors, it subdues his spirit and his own 
esteem; and it he attempts anything for the purpose of obta food and 
clothing for his family, he is driven to unworthy shifts and to the 
use of other persons’ names, to the adoption of the character of t, and 
various other contrivances to keep the little earnings of the day from the 


reach of his creditors. Fathers actin the name of their sons; sons act in 
the name of their fathers; all constantly = to the greatest tempta- 
tion to mt faets and to evade the law, if creditors should strike. 
All this is evil, unmixed evil. And what is it all for? Of what benefit to 
anybody? Who likes it? Who wishes it? What class of creditors desire it? 
at consideration of public good demands it? 
PREFERENCES. 

The false credit which enables men to continue business lon; 
after they are hopelessly and irretrievably insolvent is derive 
from indorsements of those who take the risk on the promise of 
being preferred if anything ed ie On this appearance of 
solvency he sails on, catching wind wherever he can, taking on 
additional liabilities in proportion as he becomes unseaworthy, 
until the collapse comes, when one or two preferred creditors who 
supplied the wind that bellied his delusive sails are saved and all 
the rest go down in irretrievable ruin. The tendency of a bank- 
rupt law which stops preferences used as a means to still further 
inveigle the innocent to their loss will be to halt business careers 
when overtaken by insolvency, and curtail their opportunities 
and temptations to prey upon the community. ere will be 
less fictitious credit, less overtrading, and the business of traders 
and others will be kept in closer relations with their own capi- 
tal, and commercial piracy will sensibly diminish. 

THE EXTENT OF OUR COUNTRY REQUIRES IT. 

I would like to suggest another consideration from which I 
think the contention in favor of this bill derives no inconsidera- 
ble support. This is a great country. Its greatness can not well 
be exaggerated. Our commerce extends all over it, constituting 
a hty network of exchanges. From its commercial centers 
the shuttles of exchange are flying to and fro from points near 
and remote, weaving hty webs of internal commerce. There 
ought to be some national law to regulate the relations of debtor 
and creditor in that vast scheme of exchanges. They constitute, 
Mr. Chairman, the interstate commerce of the country; and it 
seems to me that there is about the same necessity for a law reg- 
ulating in some degree and preserving to some extent uniformity 
in the mode of adjusting the relations of debtor and creditor as 
there is for an interstate-commerce law to regulate and control 
the transportation of the commodities involved in this extensive 
system of exchanges. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by way of recapitulation—for itis too late 
to detain the House fo alee 

Mr. CULBERSON. ould the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
like to yield now and conclude his remarks to-morrow? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, I am very sensible of the kindness of 
my honorable friend from Texas, but I have to go away earlyin 
the morning, and I am just about to conclude my remarks. I 
ought notto say I am justabout concluding, for there are several 
other o that I would like to make, but I will not de- 
tain the House at this time. Members have always been ex- 
tremely generous to me in the past; I feel like reciprocratin 
that kindness, and if I can have the consent of the House to ad 
afew 5 which I have not taken the time to read, I will 
conclude in a few moments. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I move that the gentleman have 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit that request at the 
canclusion of the gentleman’s remarks. 

MERCY PLEADS FOR IT. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iam greatly indebted to my friends. But I 
was about to say aclosing word. I was saying, Mr. man, 
by way of recapitulation, that under the law of nine-tenths of the 
States of this Union a bankrupt or insolvent debtor is forever in 
chains. He can never release himself exeepting in a case where 


the State possesses a bankrupt law and discharges the debtor 
won the o tion of the contract executed after the passage of 
e law. 


I am not aware that there isa State in the Union having such 

a law on the statute books; I do not know whether there is or 

not. But if there is any situation in the world which could Bug 

gest the inseription that the poet found over the gates of hell, 
Who enters here abandons hope,” it is that of the 

debtor who has been sweating under the burden of his debt for 
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years. He is absolutely without hope. If there is such a thing 
as commercial deatb ir this world it is hopeless insolvency. 

Now, I submit in conclusion thatit is humane, it is merciful to 
relieve honest debtors from the body of this death upon the sur- 
render of their property to their creditors. For these reasons, 
stated, I know, in a feeble and desultory way, I am for a uniform 

stem of bankruptcy in this country. And I shall regret more 
t I can express if we fail, before we are through with it, to 
so amend the bill that it will command the approval of the House 
and become a law. peel 

The CHAIRMAN. there be no objection, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not see the 
gentleman from Alabama in his seat, and in his absence I move 
that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bankruptcy bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


REPRINT OF BILLS. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, Iam informed that the pend- 
ing bill and the report have been exhausted, and I ask that a re- 
— be ordered. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection a reprint of the 
bill and report will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BOATNER (at 4 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4239) for the relief of M. J. Gilstrap, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 4278) fixing the 
salary of the warden of the United States jail in the District of 
Columbia, and the number of the employés,and compensation for 
each—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4279) relating to the 
sale of gas in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4280) providing for heat in street railroad 
transit companies of the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 4268) for the 
relief of the estate of Turner Merritt, late of Louisiana—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4269) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Margaret E. Woodard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY (by request): A bill (H. R. 4270) for the relief 
of the widow of Patrick P. Burton—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 4271) for the relief of the estate 
of August Heberlein—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), bill (H. R. 4272) for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas J. Brown—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 4273) for the relief of A. V. 
yj io the Committee on War Claims. ; 

„a bill (H. R. 4274) for the relief of the estate of Henr 
W. Long—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 4275) for the relief 
of John M. Johnson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4276) to increase 
the pension of Joseph Craig—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4277) for the relief of Francis M. Leach—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BOEN: Petition of citizens of Sherburne County, 
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Minn., for free coinage of silver and the establishment of postal 
savings banks—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of David C. Allen, praying that 
his claim for services as a spy and scout during the late war be 
eres to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr, HILBORN: Petition ofithe California Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, favoring the passage of the bill known 
as Blair’s Sunday rest bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Oakland, Cal., asking 
for an appropriation of money sufficient to construct a public 
building in said city SE 00 for post-office purposes to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUNTER: Statement in case of Jane Lister, to ac- 
company House bill 941—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, statement in case of Louisa F. Gameron, to accompany 
House bill 942—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, statement in case of Robert B. Deem, to accompany 
House bill 944—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, statement in case of heirs of Alpha A. Leach, to accom- 
pan House bill 945—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, statement in case of heirs of James F. Cassatt, to ac- 
oompony House bill $46—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

so, statement in case of Thomas Warder Jones, to accom- 
pany House bill 865—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: Papers to accompany House bill 4257— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, October 27, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1898.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the re- 


ess. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled“ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to interrupt the regular order 
toag enough to introđuce some morning business. 

r. WOLCOTT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


0 


Allen, Gallinger, Palmer, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Hale, Peffer, Teller. 
Blackburn, Harris, Perkins, Turpie, 
Caffery, il, Power, Vance, 
Carey, Hoar, Proctor, Vest, 
ullom, le. Ransom, Voorhees, 
Davis, McMillan, Roach, Walthall, 
Dixon, McPherson, Sherman, White, 
Dolph, 1 Shoup, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 

Faulkner, Morrill, Stewart, 


Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is 
detained from his place here by sickness in his family. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada and Mr. BATE entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 11 o’clock and 9 minutes a, m.). 
Forty-four Senators have answered to their names, A quorum 
is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Man- 
kato, Minn., pra; ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
e the B Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CAREY presented memorials of representative Repub- 
licans of Nae bre, Tid Local Assembly, Knights of Labor, No. 
2487, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; of Advance Assembly, Knights of Labor, 
No. 8261, of Rawlins, Wyo.; and of Wasatch Assembly, Knights 
of Labor, No. 3274, of Evanston, Wyo., remonstrating against 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of the Kentucky An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Hardins- 
burg, Ky., composed of 85 ministers and representing 22,000 
church members, praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary 
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Chinese law; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Wingo, Ky., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation referring to all voters the 
question whether they are in favor of or opposed to the coinage 
of silver at the present ratio and upon the same condition and 
terms that gold iscoined; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Lawrenceburg, Mid- 
way, and rankfort, in the State of Kentucky, praying for the 
repeal on the so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Paducah, Ky., re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present resolutions adopted at a mass- 
meeting of citizens and residents of Cheshire County, N. H., held 
Wednesday, September 27, 1893, regardless of political party or 
religious sect, in which these good people assert that there ex- 
ists to-day a great evil in our country, to wit, the manufacture 
and exportation of alcoholic liquors, whereby the self-indulgent 
and benighted inhabitants of many: other lands are corrupted in 
body, mind, and soul, and they ask that the National Congress 
enact legislation which shall forever put a stop to the business 
of sending alcoholic poison to heathen people, under the severest 

nalties which are visited on slave catchers by land or pirates 
by sea. I move that the resolutions be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 1132) for the relisf 
of Sarah A. Moore; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 1133) for the relief of 
the estate of Pearce Noland, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 1134) to create the southern 
judicial district of the State of Texas, and to fix the times and 
places of holding courts in said district and in the eastern and 
western judicial districts of said State; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 35) trans- 
ferring theexhibit of the Navy Department, knownas the model 
battleship Illinois, to the State of Illinois, as a naval armory for 
the use of the naval militia of the State of Illinois, on the termi- 
nation of the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was read 
aon by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 

rs. 


REPORT ON CLIMATIC FEATURES, ETC., OF OREGON, 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That 
5,000 copies, comprising the necessary text, tables, and charts, be printed of 
the paper entitled Certain climatic features and the soil of Oregon.“ being 
a presentation of special information collected by the Weather Bureau for a 
long series of years as to temperature, rainfall, c ter of the weather. 
irrigation, and atmospheric disturbances, which are believed to have mark 
influence upon ‘icultural interests in the said State. 

SEC, 2. at 1,000 copies be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 copies to be distributed by the 


Weather Bureau. 
SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. A few days ago the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Berry], who is chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 
six of the act approved March 3, 1891, entitled Au act to re- 
peal timber-culture laws, and for other p s.” A similar bill 
was unanimously passed by the Senate at the last Congress. It 
is important for local purposes that the bill should be passed at 
the present session, and immediately if ible. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be nowconsidered. There can be no possi- 
ble objection to the bill. It will lead to no debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska? 

7 85 FAULKNER. If it will lead to discussion I shall have to 
object? 

r. MANDERSON. It will not. It can not possibly lead to 
debate If it does, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the bill be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 6 of an act approved March 3, 1891, entitled 
“An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes,“ is hereby 
amended by adding in line 11, section 2301, after the words South Dakota, 
“and in the State of Nebraska; so as to read as follows: 

“and the lng of this section shall apply to lands on the ceded por- 
tion of the Sioux Reservation, by act 93 March 2, 1889, in South Da- 
kota and in the State of Nebraska, but not relieve said settlers from 
e payments now required by law.” . 

EC. 2. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

xXx V——181 


Mr, MANDERSON. I will simply state that the bill is to give 
to settlers who are south of the north line of Nebraska the 
same privilege of settlement that has been given to those who 
are north of that line. By an omission at the last session of 
Congress those words were not inserted. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Mr. DUBOIS. Yesterday I called up Senate bill 1040, but 
owing to objection it went over until to-day. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The 55 the bill (S. 1040) to aid the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, e 
Doloran, and South Dakota to support schools of mines, as fol- 

ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That each of the States of California, Oregon, anme 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, and South Dakota shall 


annually receive 25 per cent of all moneys 
each of the said States for mineral lands 


That said sum s^ to be paid shall not exceed the sum of £12,000 per annum 
to each State, nor shall it exceed the amount annually expended by each of 
the said States for said school of mines. 

SEO. 2. That before any money shall be paid to each of the said States 
under the provisions of this act the Secretary of the Interior shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that each of the said States is maintaining a 
school of mines within its borders in which students in attendance are given 
instruction in chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, mining, m 
e ee , mathematics, mechanics, and dra „ and that the students 
in attendance from other States are received into said school of mines on 
575 oe terms and conditions that the students from the said State are re- 
ceived. 

Sec. 3. That the board of trustees of each of the said school of mines shall 
make areport each year to the Secretary of the Interior of the number of 
students in attendance at such school of mines, the State of which they are 
inhabitants, and the eral course of studies pursuea in said school, and 
the amount expended in the support of said school. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I reserve the right, if there is any dis- 
cansion of the bill, to object to its further consideration at that 


e. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. FAULKNER. No; if there is to be no discussion I shall 
not object to the consideration of the bill. I understand it is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair misunderstood the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not wish to object to its consideration, 
but I should like to have a brief explanation of the bill from the 
Senator who has charge of it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I will state to the Senator from Kansas that a 
bill similar to this has passed the Senate two or three times for 
particular States. The Committee on Public Lands appointed a 
subcommittee, of which I was chairman, to condense all those 
bills and include the various States inone bill. Thesubcommit- 
tee did so, and the committee reported the bill in form precisely 
similar to the separate bills which have passed the Senate two 
or three times heretofore. It is designed to aid those States in 
which there are mineral lands in supporting schools of mines. 
The bill isso guarded that unless the State establishes the school 
and pays out as much money as is to be paid by the Government 
from the sale of lands, the Government will not give any money 
for the support of the school. In some States the schools are 
already established. In my own State we have a State univer- 
sity with a separate branch devoted to this particular purpose. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if the bill does not ee a much larger percentage of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands referred to than has heretofore 
been given to other States for such purposes of the proceeds of 
the sales of lands within their boundaries? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iwill state to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the amount is limited in the bill to $12,000 a year. 

Mr. HARRIS. So L see; but is not a larger percentage pro- 
vided for than there is any precedent for in similar grants to 
othes States heretofore? 

Mr. TE . Ifthe Senator from Idaho will allow me to 
reply, I will state that it is a larger percen „and it is larger 
than it is now needed, but it is supposed that gradually the 
amount will be reduced that the Government will get for the 
mineral lands, and as the sum is limited to 812,000 it is quite 
immaterial whether it is 50 per cent or more of the proceeds of 
the land, because no school of mines can get more than $12,000. 
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Mr, HARRIS. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, but shall content m be Biba against the bill, because 
I think it is not a good legislation. 

Mr. BERRY. A bill similar to this came from the Commit- 
tee on Public Landsduring the last Congress, I think the Sen- 
ator from Colorado introduced a bill applying only to Colorado, 
containing thesame provisions which are contained in the pend- 
ing bill. There were several similar bills introduced in the 
Senate, and they all went to the Committee on Public Lands. 
We considered them there and united them in one bill, which 
is the bill now before the Senate, and we unanimously reported 
this bill. There was no effort made in the committee to increase 
the amount. It was believed that the amount would be suffi- 
cient as contained in the bill, and I never knew until yesterday 
morning, I think, when the Senator from Idaho informed me 
that the Senator from Colorado desired to increase the per cent. 
I told him that he could introduce such an amendment in the 
Senate and it could be consideredthen. I donot think the Sen- 
ator from Colorado ought to insist on an increase without fur- 
ther consideration. I have no objection whatever to the bill 

as it came from the Committee on Public Lands, but if 

t is insisted that the amount shall be increased, then I would 

desire 5 consideration of the matter before the Senate 
on it. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will not make the motion that I said 
yesterday I would submit. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words on the pending bill. 
A bill giving a donation to Colorado for this purpose has passed 
the Senate at least three times. The State of Colorado has main- 
tained for fifteen or twenty years a school of mines that has been 
open to all the people of the United States. We have had stu- 
dents from all the Western States and Territories. We main- 
tain aschool of mines that I say here, as I have said before, has 
no superior on this continent, if it has in the world. I do not 
believe that there is a place in Europe, and certainly there is not 
another place in America, where better advantages are offeied 
to young men who desire to study mining engineering, metal- 
lurgy, and general > 

he most American students who have been distinguished in 
these matters have received their education in Freiburg, Ger- 
many, butColorado opened itsschool some years ago and erected 
buildings. It is independent of our other State institutions; it 
is a separate institution. We provided in the constitution for 
its tenance to a limited degree, and the Legislature makes 
appropriations every year. We have built up a school that is a 
pride of the State, which, I repeat, has no superior anywhere, 
and I think it is entitled to the favorable consideration of the 
American people. 

Mining is an industry that must occur in this country as ap- 
plied to iron, coal, silver, gold, and copper. It certainly is 
popar that we should have a place in this country where Amer- 

can youths can go without great expense being entailed upon 
them, as would be the case if they should go to Europe, or even 
toColumbia Collegein New York, which is a fine school of mines, 
For that reason some years ago I introduced a bill and it passed 
the Senate, as r unanimously three times. I hope 
the pen bill will pass. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado how much is paid by the State. 

Mr. TELLER. oe it pe it costs us $50,000 a year, if not more, 
to support that school of mines, to say nothing about the large 
amount put in the buildings. 

Mr. HOAR. In addition to this donation? 

Mr. TELLER. In addition to this donation. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator know the tuition. or is the 
tuition free? 

Mr. TELLER. The tuition, I understand, is free. 

Mr. HOAR. My posna is not put with any hostility to the 
proposition, but with reference to whether there is an adequate 
endowmentfor such & school separately. Suppose we make this 
donation, will the school have sufficient endowment besides? 

Mr. TELLER. I can speak only for Colorado. So far as Col- 
orado is concerned the school will be Reps without an 
reference to this donation. It will be a little more efficient 
it has this amount of money, but it will still be maintained, be- 
cause we have a very large plant, with everything that is neces- 

to teach this branch of science. 
. HOAR. Is the school located at Denver? 

Mr. TELLER. At Golden City, 12 miles from Denver. It is 
in the vicinity of the mines. It is a practical school and has 
done great good. It has a large number of students from other 
States, including New Mexico and States adjoining, and even 
some from Mexico, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I wish to say that the State 
of South D..kota has maintained a school of mines since 1884. 
We have erected a building thatcost about 850, 000, and sustain a 
full corps of teachers devoted exclusively to this subject. It is iu- 


| still, that they sho 


dependent of our other universities and State institutions. It is 


located at Rapid City, in the Black Hills, and it has students 
from other States, the tuition be free. The school will be 
main „of course, whether the passes or not; but if this 
bill passes it will add to its efficiency and add to the advantage 
which it confers upon that mining region, and through its stu- 
dents to the surrounding States. ` : 

Further than that, a very large sum of money has been re- 
ceived by the Governmentfor mi ims in the Black Hills, 
the region where the institution is located. It seems no more 
than fair that a portion of the money received from the sale of 
these mineral lands should go to the support of this institution. 
Inthe Black Hills in South Dakota there are minerals which are 
found no where else, I think, in the United States. We are 
already successfully 3 and shipping large quantities of 
mica, both for electrical for domestic pur S 

We are also producing considerable quantities of tin. Ibe- 
lieve it is demonstrated that the quantity of tin is sufficient to 
supply the United States in the near future. Difficulties have 
a t in regard to one of the largest companies there that is 
sheesh sy 2 tin, so that the cue is small at present, but it is 

und toincreaseenormously. We have vast quantities of asbes- 
tus, and lately, within the last two years, we have discovered a 
process by which gold can be separated from refractory ores, and 
an enormous increase in the output of gold has resulted. This 

year the product will be $5,000,000. re are also other very 
arge bodies of refractory gold ores which assay well. But no 
process has been discovered by which they can be reduced. The 
solution of this question will furnish work for the student and 
scientific investigator, and is an additional reason why this 
school should be en s 

A bill similar to this one for South Dakota alone has passed 
the Senate twice, and I think now the prospect is that such a 
bill will go through the other House. 

Mr. HOAR. The only doubt in my mind, which led to the 
question which I put to the Senator from Colorado, is whether 
it is desirable that these institutions shull be entirely separate 
or if they should not be united with the agricultural colleges 
under the policy inaugurated by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL]. Of course they are of great value; but, in the first 
place, you would get a better scientific library where you have 
one large institution than where thereare separate institutions. 
In the next place, you would get famous men of special genius 
or learning and s who could perhaps give their services to 
both and not be entirely taken up by one, where the teaching 
and investigation may be conducted by men of less distinction. 
But if there are in fact separate institutions already established 
and amply endowed, as [ understand the two Senators who have 
spoken, of course in those States that question is settled and no 
one will propose to interfere with the policy which they have 
established. I put the question merely with a viewof ascertain- 
ing the fact. 

. TELLER. In Colorado the school of mines is not en- 
dowed in the usual sense of an endowment. 

Mr. HOAR. I mean provided for. 

Mr. TELLER. But it is provided for by a provision in the 
constitution, and at every session the Legislature makes an ap- 
propriation of a greater or less amount for its support. 

ow, I want to say a word further. Ido not agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts that a practical school of mines like 
ours would be better attached to an agricultural college. That 
is a business entirely independent, and we thought, and we think 
be ee separate. 
Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I said there were 
some advantages, but if they were already established separa ay 
of course they would remain so. My question was simply to see 
whether this gift of the Government was going to a good and a 
sufficiently equipped and provided-for school. The Senator will 
agree with me that it would be better to attach it to an agri- 
cultural college if it were a little insignificant thing that would 
not take care of itself; but if it be, as the Senator says, an insti- 
tution receiving a grant of $50,000 as an institution already es- 
tablished I shouid not think of making any point on it. 

Mr. TELLER. I spoke of the amount received. I do not 
know how much the Teoriako appropriated, but I think at 
the last session there was an appropriation of $35,000 for addi- 
tional buildings, and those appropriations have been made year 
in and year out, more or less, for the last fifteen years. 

We are very proud of our school of mines in Colorado. We 
think itis one of the bestin the world; and we should not like 
to connectit with ne other institution. We have ourStateagri- 
cultural college, which has been a great success. The school of 
mines is entirely independent of any omer institution. Itis lo- 
cated at the foot of the mountains, in the immediate vicinity of 
where the praetical work of the mines is done, where students 
can study practical mining as well as theoretical mining. 

In the vicinity of the school are the United States courts, 
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t importance, for the students there si i was 
well as mining, as they should. In every way the institution 
has been a great suecess. We are not here this donation 
upon any theory that we do not intend to main that institu- 
i e intend to maintain it independently of the General 
Government; but we think, inasmuch as we are paying a great 
price for mineral land, and have paid large sums into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, the small sum of $12,000 proposed to 
be given is insignificant, and it certainly ought to be given as 
an encouragement to such institutions. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Tunderstand from the Senator from Idaho 

Mr. DUBOIS} that he is to accept the amendment which 

suggested yesterday; which is to add Minnesota to the States 

named in the bill, and, therefore, I move to insert Minnesota” 
after South Dakota,” in line 5. 

We have mines of copper and we have deposits of iron in 
Minnesota larger and more phenomenal than can be found in any 
Other State in the Union; we have also d and silver to a 

ter or less extent on the north shore of Lake Superior; and 

think there is every reason why Minnesota should be added to 

the list of States named in the bill. Therefore [ move the amend- 
ment which I have indicated. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I hope that this bill will become a law. 
It seems to me to be a movement in the right direction, and 
that this aid ought to be extended by the General Government. 

The Western States named in the billcomprise the great min- 

districts of the country. The hills and the mountains are 
of mineral wealth, not only of gold and silver, but iron, cop- 
per, mica, q ilver, and many other minerals. 

It seems to me that a school of mines located in that region of 
country. immediately among the people mostdirectly interested, 
where they have already a practical knowledge of mining and 
where it is desirable to reduce the cost of mi as well as the 
cost of redueing the ores, and that an education, such as these 
institutions provide, is of vast moment to the poopie of that 
section of the country and to the whole people of the United 
States. 

It is very difficult to draft a young man from the extreme 
West to attend, for instance, the School of Mines in New York 
City, where he could secure that class of scientific and technical 
knowl which could enable him to work with some degree of 
1 progress in the mining and reduction of these ores. 

fore, I think the Government should spend its money to 
assist. these schools right in the very heart of the district where 
the different. kinds of ores are found, and many of them are re- 
fractory, which require some special prac knowledge and 
some Bre ree of scientific knowledge. 

Mr. FAU ER. If there is to be no further discussion of 
the bill, I shall not interpose an objection to its consideration; 
but if there is to be further discussion I shall feel under obliga- 
tion to do so. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to say a word. I want to sa: 
that I am in favor of this bill; I think it is right; I think it 
well to reinforce the cause of education in the West in this 

ialty; but I call the attention of the Senate and, if need be, 
of the country to the fact that the same measure was not meted 
out to the South, when it came up with its great call for relief. 
If the same policy had been pursued by the enactment of the 
Blair . bill, it would have strengthened the ground 
for this measure, beneficent as I grant you it is. 

Mr. TELLER. I voted for the Blair bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I know the Senator did. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of me Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]; which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 4, after the word Colorado,“ it is 

posed to strike out and“ and inline 5, after the word South 
Bakota,” to insert and Minnesota,” so as to read: 


all 

States for mineral lands within the said States, for the maintenance of a 
school of mines in each of the said States, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 


A bill to aid the States of California, Ore „Was Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, South ota, and to support 
schools of mines. 


ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. There came yesterday from the other 
House @ concurrent resolution providing that, commencing with 


the first day of the next session of Congress, engrossed and en- 
rolled bills should be printed, instead of being written, as has 
been the custom heretofore. I notice that no disposition has 
been made of that concurrent resolution, except to order it 

rinted. I ask that it be referred ta the Committee on Printing 
or their consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the concurrent 
resolution will be so referred. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that-the House had 
a bill (H. R. 2689) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States to refund certain duties paid by James J. 
Haynes; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution authorizing the Pub ie Printer to furnish to 
each Representative and Delegate additional copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. z 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Them efurther announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. 66) that the ac- 
knowledgments of the Government and psople of the United 
States be tendered to various foreign governments of the world 
who have participated in the Exposition in commemoration of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 

Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


[Mr. STEWART resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him yesterday. See Appendix.] 


Mr. STEWART. Asmy colleague[Mr. Jones of Nevada] has 
not concluded his speech, I beg that he may be allowed to take the 
floor for awhile. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lask the Senator from Nevada to yield to 
me fora moment that I may call up a resolution reported favor- 
ably from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Very well. 


DISTRICT CORPORATION: 8. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of order of business 65, it being a resolution reported from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expensesof 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported fromthe Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate by 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, on ths 13th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Corporations in the District of Columbia 
is hereby authorized and directed to continue the investigation provided for 
in a resolution of the Senate adopted July 27, 1892, with all the powers and 
authority conferred by said resolution. 

a ALDRICH. Task for the present consideration of the res- 
olution. i 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Contingent Expenses to continue the investigation which 
was commenced by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 
It has the assent of all the committees. 

Mr. QUAY. What is the subject of the investigation? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Corporations-in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


x 


Aldrich, Dolph, McPherson, Sherman, 
Allen, Faulkner, Manderson, Shoup, 
Bate, phe ho Martin, wart, 
8 „ | ee 
ery. r 0 „ 
Can, Gibson, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hale, Seong 8 
Carey, Harris, er, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Falte 8 . —— Woleott. 
om, 3 uay, olcot 
Dizon an. =e 
Dixon, Roach, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators haying an- 


swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Rhode Island asks unanimous consent to consider 
a resolution, which will be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The resolution has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr.HARRIS. Let the resolution be read,so that we may un- 
derstand what it is. 

The Secretary again read the resolution; and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2689) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasu 
of the United States to refund certain duties paid by James J. 
Haynes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The following concurrent resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Public Printer be directed to furnish to each Representative and Delegate 22 
additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of which number 8 copies 
shall be sent, 1 each to such paruo or school libraries as shall be designated 
by each Representative and Delegate. 

That the remainder of this number, 14 copies, he shall furnish to each 
Representative and Delegate during the extraordinary session of the Fifty- 


third Congress. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entiled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 


ur 12 
j r. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate in continuation 
of the speech begun by him on the 14th instant. After having 
spoken for over two hours, he said: 

Mr. President, I have but a little more to offer. I feel that 
it isdue to me to apologize to the Senate for the time I have 
taken. Iscarcely know whether to denominate what I have pre- 
sented an argument or an obituary. I take it for granted that 
the cause I have attempted in a feeble way to defend when the 
vote comes will practically be lost. With the indulgence of the 
Senate, feeling quite tired now, I will yield. It will take me 
but a short time to-morrow, if T can get the floor, to conclude 
all that I shall have to say for some time on this question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. ay I ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat? As I understand the Senator now, he is in 
favor not of international money, but of a purely national money. 
He is in favor of det Baa money as India has had in her 
circulation since 1870. He proposes that this country shall have 
a money dislocation with all the rest of the world, so that if we 
owe a debt abroad we must translate our money into the money of 
the foreign nation to whom we owe the money before the debt 
could be paid, and if they owe us they must translate their mone 
into our money before their debts could be paid. The Senator, 
understand, prefers a silver basis, and silver is continually fluctu- 
ating in value, compelling the farmer, the producer, to sell his 
wheat and cotton and pork and beef for silver. That product 
is taken abroad and is sold for gold. 

The American farmer must stand all the fluctuations in the 
money between the time of the sale of his product and the time 
the product reaches the other side. I wish to know under that 
condition how it is possible for the United States of America to 
keep up profitable trade relations with my country that to-da 

urchases our products. If the Senator will bear with me still 
fariner, before answering this question, I will say in respect 
of the contention that arose between us a few minutes ago with 
t to India 
r. JONES of Nevada. There is so much; I should like the 
Senator to ask but one question at a time. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well, it is all on the one line. The 
Senator instruct2d me when I interrupted him a few moments 
ago that it was more proper to measure the value of money by 

e value of commodities than it was by other kinds and char- 
acter of money; and I stated the case of an India merchant ship- 
ping wheat and cotton to Liverpool or to London for sale. I 
will now put the question in another form and ask the Senator 
to be so kind as to answer it. 

The Indian merchant ships, say, one quarter of wheat to Lon- 
don. He is the producer of the wheat. Itis sold in London for 
gold: It is worth, say, to-day 30 shillings a quarter. That would 

uy 30shillings sterling in gold, or it would buy 15 rupees, if rupees 
were at par with gold. The rupees have en, they are worth 
to-day 1 and 2 pence. That guariee of wheat buys in London 
just 25 rupeas, either in council bills or in silver bullion. The 
producer of wheat in India may take the council bills, which is 


exchange, of course, or he may take the silver bullion back to 
India, and his mints are open. Now, how can the Senator say 
that silver has not fallen in India, when I show him that a 
bushel of wheat buys 10 rupees more to-day than with silver at 
par with gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think I will not overstate the point 
when I say that I do not believe there is a Senator on this floor 
phe clearly understood the question of the Senator from New 

ersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well; then 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will put it—— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have tried, and I can not under- 
stand whether the Senator means it for a speech, or an answer, 
or a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Both. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator has made many postu- 
lates; he has assumed many things that I do not agree to at all; 
he has attempted to place me in positions that I have not placed 
myself in. e undertakes to state my position, which I prefer 
to state for myself; and after he has done this, he becomes so in- 
volved in his question that it is impossible to fully understand 
what he means. 

“Rent 11 ERSON. Very well; I will put the question again. 
e fall — 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In one moment. If the fall in the value 
of silver 

aves VOORHEES. Task the Senator to yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

the VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? . 

Mr, VOORHBES. I understand the Senator from Nevada de- 
sires to complete his remarks to-morrow. I regret that he is 
not able to complete them now. I shall not press the Senator 
from Nevada upon this point, but Isuggest, for economy of time 
that he and the Senator from New Jersey meet between now and 
to-morrow when the Senator is to resume the floor and come to 
an understanding about the question that is asked and the man- 
ner of answering it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think it would take about that time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In the meantime, Mr. President, as there 
seems to be no one else ready to go on now, and not with a view 
of denying the right to anyone who desires to talk on pending 
amendments, I ask for a vote at this time on the amendment to 
the amendment of the committee, and let us get along in that 


way. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I would prefer to have the Senator from 
Nevada answer my question. 

Mr. VOORHEES. He can do it to-morrowif he can do it at all. 
[Laughter]. I ask the Senate to indulge me with a vote on the 
pending question at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call for the reading of the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘ repealed,” at the end of 
line 13 of the amendment of the committee, insert the follow- 
ing additional sections: 

SEC. 2. That any owner of gold bullion or silver bullion in condition fit for 
coinage, and of the coin value of #50 or more, may deliver the same at any 
mint to the proper officers thereof, and it shall be formed into coins for the 
benefit of the depositor in the manner provided by the act of Congress a 
proved January 18, 1837, and in all respects according to the provisions of 
act, all of which provisions, so far as the same are or may be applicable 
hereto, are hereby revived and reénacted, except that the inscriptions and 


devices ot coins of like denominations now current shall be placed on the 
coins authorized by this act, and double eagles may be coined as provided in 


the act of February 12, 1873. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force thirty days after its 
passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I am not quite ready yet to 
vote upon the amendment to the amendment. I desire to sub- 

mit some remarks in advocacy of it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not desire to limit debate, butI thought 
the Senator from Kansas had had some time in which to com- 
plete his observations. He has discussed the pending amend- 
ment, and I think every other feature of the subject that is pos- 
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sible. Lask the Senator from Kansas how much time he would 
like to have? 
Mr. PEFFER. Not ve 
Mr. VOORHEES. I wi 


much, 

state my purpose. The way I deal 
with these questions is in perfect f ess. Ifthe amendments 
are to lead to prolonged debate I shall ask the Senate to con- 
sider them moder e VIII, confining debate to five minutes, 
and toone s h for each Senator upon an amendment. Other- 
wise, I shall resort to another method to d of them. 

Mr. PEFFER. I submit, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me just a moment, that this is not a very good time to re- 
store the old tactics we had ten days or two weeks ago. I merely 
want to occupy ashort time. Ido not propose to surrender; 
neither do 8 friends. 

Mr. VOO ES. I bave every disposition to yield, but there 
is so much misunderstanding as to what a short time is in this 
body that I should like to be reassured a little on that point. I 
have not the slightest disposition to press the Senator from Kan- 
sas or cp ie else. 

Nee FFER. If the Senator will permit me, I will try to 
explain. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iyield to the Senator from Kansas for that 
purpose. He says for a short time. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understood that I had the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I knew I had it; whether the Senator so 
understood it or not. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have not yielded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was on the floor long before the Senator 
from Kansas. I had the floor and asked for a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment. I suppose the Senator misunderstood it. 

r. PEFFER. When the amendment was read I addressed 
the Chair and was recognized. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; I was on the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not desire to occupy very 
much time, but some things have occurred within the t few 
days which make it appropriate sec my to address the 
Senate at least for a short e on the pending amendment. 

It will be remembered that I offered an amendment somewhat 
similar to this early in the history of this discussion, and that 
when the Senator from Indiana moved to lay that amendment 
on the table I asked the r privilege of explaining it and it 
was denied me. It was tabled unceremoniously. Inow discover 
in the public prints of the day a statement to the effect that I 
have surrendered and that Ihave advised my political associates 
to surrender. 

Mr. President, we have not surrendered, nor do we intend to 
do so. We intend to fight this proposition until the end; and 
when we are captured, if we are, it shall be with our arms in our 
hands and our faces to the foe. 

All the free-coinage people have asked from the beginning is 
simply a restoration of the old law asit existed prior to the great 
wrong which was perpetrated in 1873. This the pending amend- 
ment | gps pass to effect. When theactof 1873 was proposed and 

sed, the demonetization of silver money had not been sub- 
mitted to the people; it was not discussed in any political cam- 
ign; and while it was treated in this body and in the other 
ranch of Congress from time to time during a period of two or 
three years, there was no opportunity whatever for any public 
judgment to be passed upon it. The evil work was done with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the voters. 

Mr. President, we have reached a time which was some days 

o announced by other Senators as well as myself when this 
discussion would probablyend. We were asked repeatedly when 
we would be ready to vote on the passage of this bill. Our 
answer was uniformly (the same dropping from all lige which 
were called upon toutter the expression) that after we had time 
enough to discuss the bill and the amendments thereto in area- 
sonable, deliberate, cool, candid, and manly way, then we would 
be ready to vote. 

Now, Mr. President, in concluding what I have to say, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood here and elsewhere that my oppo- 
sition to the bill is one of conscience, and based upon a principle. 
The passage of this bill, as I believe, will entail a wrong that 
can not be measured. It will start this country downward, or 
rather it will add to the momentum of our downward course 
towards a gold standard. It will depreciate the values of the 
products of all our labor. It will reduce farmers to tenants. It 
will reduce the wage-worker to virtual peonage. It will eventu- 
ally 9 not only the money of the country, but all the great ma- 
terial interests, and all our intellectual forces our politics, our 
zegislation, and our judicial determinations, in the hands of one 
great overruling and overmastering power flowing from con- 
centrated wealth. One-half of the farm lands which are now 


occupied in the civilized world are under mortgage for more 
than they would bring in cashif advertised to-morrow to besold 
at thirty days’ notice. Our farm renters have increased in this 
country in ten years from 25 per cent to about 35 per cent. The 
renters in cities have increased at even a much greater ratio 
than that. 

Those of us who are opposing the passage of this bill believe 
that the effect of the policy it foreshadows will be to continue this 
downward course, and that there will be no possible escape from 
it. We believe that the defeat of this bill would to that extent 
weaken the influences of the money-power; that it would take 
away one great support which is now maintaining its hold upon 
the people. We regard the bringing of this bill before Congress 
as an effort upon the partof what we call the money power to still 
more firmly and permanently fasten its clutches on the indus- 
tries of the people. 

We shall oppose it to the bitter end, Mr. President. We have 
no notion of surrendering, and expect to add still further oppo- 
sition as the debate proceeds. However, as I said to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana in the beginning, we do not intend to interpose 
any factious or revolutio opposition, but we want at every 
stage of the proceeding, until the end comes, to inter our de- 
termined resistance and ourimplacable opposition. tis all I 
care to say now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from [Mr. PEFFER] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PEFFER. The yeas and nays have been demanded. 

Mr. TELLER, Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. I do not see 
him in the Chamber, and I withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES of Arkansas was 
ealled). My colleague . JONES of Arkansas] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIG- 
GINS]. If my coll ə were present he would vote Bhool 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Upon this 
question I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gor- 
DON]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. Were he present, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Iam on 
this vote with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 
He would vote ma ” and I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. If he were 
present I would vote ‘‘nay.” $ 

Mr. GRAY (when the name of Mr. WHITE of California was 
called). When the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] left for 
the West I agreed to pair with him on this and all cognate ques- 
tions. My pair has been transferred to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANLDER], and I have voted “nay,” and I 
should have made this announcement when my own name was 

ed. ` 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam paired generally with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], and therefore withhold my 
vote. H he were present he would vote yea” and I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. HUNTON. Iam paired with the Senator from Connec- 
ticut Mr. PLATT]. He is detained from the Senate by reason 
of the illness of his wife. If he were here he would vote “nay,” 
and I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY], and will vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] to my colleague[Mr. BRICE]. 
My colleague would vote nay and I understand the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote ‘‘ yea.” I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PUGH. I was requested to state that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is paired with the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. WILSON]. If the Senator from Georgia were present 
he would vote ‘‘yea.” I do not know how the Senator from Iowa 
would vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted, 
but I have since ascertained that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE] isabsent, I have a general pair with him, and I 
shall ask leave to withdraw my vote. I understand that the 
Senator from Washington would vote ‘‘nay” if present. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know whether he would or not. 
Has he so announced? 
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Mr. DANIEL. I do not think he has so announced. 
Mr. STEWART. He voted for free coinage the last time. 
Mr. DANIEL. I am informed that he would vote “nay” if 


present, and therefore I ask leave to withdraw my vote. 


Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Geor r. GORDON] was 
called away by most urgent business, and des me to state in 
his absence that he is pai with the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. If the Senator from Georgia were pres- 
ent he would vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who, if present, would vote “nay,” and I 
should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN, I suggest that the pairs be now called over 
to see whether they are correct, that there may be no misun- 
derstanding. à 

Mr. DANIEL. It has been suggested to me that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] stand , and that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAS] and myself may then vote. I beg that the 
pairs 1 8 Je in that manner. 

Mr. D IS. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
would vote yea.” 

Mr. DANI The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
would vote “yea,” and I am informed the Senator from Wash- 
Mr. 8 would vote nay.” I vote yea.“ 

. AS. Under the arrangement suggested by the Son- 
ator from Virginia I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that my pair with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] has been transferred to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. If that is permissible, I 
vote 8 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I 1 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having vo in the negative). The 
presence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], who has 
just voted, makes it , I presume, for me to revoke the 
transfer of my pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 


LEY}. 

Mr. QUAY. With the permission of the Senate, I will trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], and I vote nay.” 

Mr.HARRIS. Has there not been a transfer of a pair already 
announced to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY}? 
There has certainly been, but [ do not remember with whom. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was a pair announced between the 
Senator from Arkansas {Mr JONES] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY], but the Senator from Arkansas has 
voted, so that the Senator from Connecticut stands without a 


r. 
7217. HARRIS. I do not remember with whom the Senator 
from Connecticut was said to be paired, but I remember dis- 
tinctly that there was a pair announced, 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] to announce the pair of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SANE 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, he is paired with my colleague [Mr. 
BRICE], 

Mr. M. Let the pairs be announced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pairs will be announced by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. PETTIGREW with Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon with Mr. SQUIRE. 

Mr. CAMERON with Mr. BRICE. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH with Mr. MILLS, 

Mr. WHITE of California with Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. COLQUITT with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. COCKRELL with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. HUNTON with Mr. PLATT. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, M Stewart, 
Biackt Vance, 

burn, Peffer, Vance, 

Butler, Irby, Power, Vest, 
Cali, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walthall, 
Coke, Jones, Ney. olcott. 

NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, McMillan, Ransom, 
Caffery, Gibson, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, Gorman, — — 9 Smith. 
Carey. Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Culiom, Hale, Morrill, Turpie, 
Davis, H Murphy, Vilas, 
Dixon, H Palmer, Voor! 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Proctor, te, 
Frye, Lodge, Quay, 


NOT VOTING—18, 
Alison, Co) tt, Mills, mire, 
Brice, Bako Mitchell, Oregon Whine Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, W. 
Cockrell, Hunton, Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs hee agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say that the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance when adopted will stand as the original 
bill and be open to amendment as the original bill would have 
been, and every amendment offered will have its fair considera- 

n. 


tio 

Mr. HARRIS. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from In- 
diana that the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance 
and the House bill are both, under the rules, original propositions 
and subject to amendment, but if the substitute shall be agreed 
to by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, it is not then 
amendable as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I intended to convey the idea that so far 
as Iam concerned, and so far as the friends of the bill are con- 
cerned, it will be treated asthe original would have been treated 
and be subject toamendment. The ground has been discussed 
allover. I am not at all afraid of amendments that may come 
in. I am perfectly willing that they shall be treated fairly. 
Some of them may be laid on the table; some of them may 
subject to explanation under the Lc bag rule with five-miaute 
S es; but there are a great number of amendments, notice 

which has been given. There are twenty-five or thirty amend- 
ments intended to be proposed, but none of them have been of- 
fered as yet. I have , for instance, with the Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS) that he shall have a chance to offer 
his amendment; but I desire first to perfect the measure before 
the Senate by adopting the substitute, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee denominates it, with the understanding that it shall be 
treated as the original bill would have been treated. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the Senator that we had 
better follow the parliamentary rule. Both of the propositions 
are open to amendment as they now stand, as substantive and 
original propositions, so that an amendment to either is amend- 
able, but if agreed to, then under the parliamentary rule the 
proposition of the committee can not be amended as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that after its adoption the amendment of the committee may be 
treated as open to amendment, as the original bill would be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
et ene e from Indiana? The Chair hears none, and it is so 

ered, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, I ask for a vote on the substitute of 
the committee. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope the Senator from Nevada will oblige 
me by letting the amendment be adopted, with the assurance to 
him that it will not prejudice his right to the floor. I am not 
aiming to cut off what remains of debate, but I should like to 
place the me sure in a little different form, so that we can go on 
and amendments will be in order. 

Mr. STEWART. T have no objection to that course. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the ques- 
tion recurs upon the amendment reported by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS, With the distinct understanding, as I under- 
stand it, that when the Senate shall agree, if itshall: to that 
amendment, that the amendment stand as the original 

roposition, and is as amendable us the bill as passed by the 
ouse of Representatives would be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [ have stated that to the Senate, and the 
Senate has given its unanimous consent. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Un mimous consent has been given 


to the pn ition of the Senator from Indiana. 
Mr. S. I stated it simply so that there could be no 
misunderstandin 


Mr. VOORHEES. There could not be any. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. On that Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope whoever called for the yeas and nays 
will withdraw the demand. This is merely a formal matter. 
The text of the bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll call go on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the demand will be withdrawn. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection, the Chair will 
state to the Senator from Ohio. The eee ee proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the ro 

Mr. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. CAMERON] is paired upon this question with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE]. - 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). I am informed 
that the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], with whom I 
am paired, favors this amendment, and I shall therefore vote. 
I vote ** yea. z 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. I under- 
stand that if he were here he would vote yea,“ and I vote 


ce en.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I haveageneral pai 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. My pair hav- 
ing been transferred to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY], I vote yea.“ 4 

Mr. V (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but that pair has been 
transferred to the Senator from Washing ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. I 
vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. eg pale 
detained from his place here by reason of sickness in his family. 
He is paired generally with the Senator from Virginia Mr. 
Hunton}. If the Senator from Connecticut were present he 


would vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—58. 
Aldric 3 McMillan, Sherman, 
3 . — 
Ern Sara Martin" Bockbritigs, 
r. orman, ar 
Caffery, Gray, Mitenell, Wis. x 
Hale, Mi ie, 
Carey, Harris, Murphy, Vesi. 
II, i Palmer, 
Sullom, 3 Pasco, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hoar, Perkins, Walthall, 
Davis, Hunton, Power, Washburn, 
Dixon, Jones, Proctor, La. 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Woicott. 
Lindsay 2 
e, * 
NAYS—9. 
Alle: Co! Kyle, Roach, 
Bate. z Ta Peffer, Vance. 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Allison, Dubois, Mitchell, i 
Brice, Gordon, M Sen Whe Cal. 
brough, Peti Ws Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, Platt, 
Colquitt, Shoup, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the penalag © which I ask may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed. to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘ repealed,” in line 13, of the substitute of the Committee 
on Finance and insert: 


SEC. —. That the mints ot the United States shall be open to the coinage 
of silver of ved American production at the same parity now exisiing 
between gold and silver, with a minting or seigniorage charge of 20 per 
cent, which shall be paid into the Treasury of the Uni States. 

Szc. —. That hereafter no gold pieces for circulation of a less denomina- 
tion than 210 be coined, and no more tender, national currency, or 

notes of a less denomination than $5 be issued. 

Src.—. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may hereafter be coined may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States in any sum, and receive therefor notes 
of denominations less than $10 only, which notes shall have the same legal- 


tender quality as the coin for which they are exchanged. The coin de- 

sited for or representing the said notes shall be retained in the Treasury 
or the ent of the same on demand. 

SEC. —. That in order to protect the mints against im tion no silver 


shall be coined under this act ex such as is produced by smelters sitn- 
ated in the United States, and be stam marked, or molded as di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized onde ip 
such officers or agents and fix their compensation and prescribe s rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry this act into effect. 
Sec. —. That there shall be appointed a commission of five monetary ex- 
ts, the members whereof shall not be otherwise connected with the 
vernment, whose duty it shall be to keep Cohgress and the Executive ad- 
vised on all necessary matters relating to the currency. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS]. 

. PERKINS. Mr. President, it is a physical fact, well 
known to all who live upon the shoresof the ocean, tha 
tide ebbs and flows regularly twice in twenty-four hours. 
also known to those who liye upon the bays and harbors con- 
tiguous to the ocean that there is a period of time after the 
flood tide has been running when it has reached its meridian 


height, or high-water mark, when it for a time 
comes stationary. This, in nautical parlance, i 


apparently be- 
is culled “slack 
water.” This debate has prevailed here for nearly three months, 
We have had the high flood tide of debate, and it seems to me 
we have now reached the slack water of that debate, when we 
can calmly and dispassionately consider the amendments to the 
pending bill; and if those which are presented commend them- 
selves to the favorable consideration of the Senators upon this 
floor, if they believe that their result will be of benefit to the 
people of this nation, this is the time, at this period of slack 
water. when we can consider such amendments, and adopt 
them if we believe them to be for the best interests of the coun- 
try. This is a period of time when the careful mariner takes 
his vessel from stream to wharf, and from dock to anchorage, 
for he may then safely move his vessel without danger from the 
incoming tide. With that object in view I have offered the 
amendment. 

I believed atthe time when the bill was first introduced that it 
was necessary to vote either for or against it; that there was no 
time toamend it; butafter listening to and rea the speech of 
the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] and argument, 
which has not beencontroverted, it seems tome that this isa time 
for the Senate to amend the bill, and for the Senate to give ex- 
pression upon the subject, if they are, as each Senator has said 
friendlily disposed towards silverand believe in bimetallism. If 
they believe that the people of this country want to use both 
gold and silycr in the monetary system of our country—gold 
may be the right hand, but silver is the left hand of our mone- 
tary system—and as every Senator has expressed his friendship 
towards the use of silver, here is an opportunity when silence is 
not golden, for now is the time tospeak, for by our action we are 
to decide this question. It is usele:sfor us to make declarations, 
if we do not by our action carry out those declarations. 

I desire, with your permission, Mr. President, to read the 
words of the Senator from Alabama. He said: 


Lundertake to state as a lawyer with more than forty years’ practice and 
rience in my profession, including eighteen — work in lawmaking. 
that when a statute law to supply a rem or to correct or prevent 


plish the object of . S 
the o ts passage or *. uate as a or cor- 
rective, or cure of existing evils, suck ropes. 
bill that did not contain other and better remedial 1 
the objects and remedy the evils which the repealed law fatied to reach and 
accom: The new remedy or substitute always and pre- 
cedes the re section in the same bill. 

I challenge a denial by any reasonably informed man of the correctness of 


that statement. There never wasa law repealed on account ofits failure as 


a . that was not in the re act substituted by a better remedial 
law; thisis without precedent. what nobody but these conspirators 
are capable of conceiving and enforcing. 

An uncoaditional repeal of law without substituting other remedial 
legislation is an unqualified i m that no such legislation is neces- 
8 the chances of securing the new remedy in a separate bill are di- 


If this be true, Mr. President—and I believe it, for no Sena- 
tor on this floor has gainsaid it—if we are friendly to silver, 
surely we ought now to adopt amendments giving evidence of 
our good faith. 

Here I desire to say, in answer to my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] and my friend from Nevada [Mr. JONES], who spoke 
only a few minutes since, that I donot believe in charge of 
conspiracy which has been made in relation to the act of de- 
monetizationin 1873. After listening to the speeches of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN} and the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa | Mr. ALLISON] no impartial man can 
otherwise believe than that that law was drafted and enacted into 
our statutes, they believing at the time that it was for the best 
interest of this great nation. Therefore I think it is unjust and 
unfair to refer to it constantly as a conspiracy. 

I wish tos iy at this point that I do not believe in or approve 
of the method of assailing men who are in high places. All of 
us who have occupied positions of trust, at times have felt our- 
selves prick d to the core because our actions have been un- 
justly construed or misconstrued and our motives impugned. I 
believe that everyone who favors the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law from the President to the humblest man in 
Congress is equally as honest, equally as sincere, and that his 
motives are as pure as the motives of those who do not favor it. 

But, Mr. President, we are all creatures, in a measure, of our 
environment. Unwittingly our characters and our habits are 
formed by our associations. Those of us who come here from the 
Far West may look at these things somewhat differently. These 
questions may present tous a different phase from what they do 
to our Eastern friends. While we claim honesty of 2 we 
should be equally as generous, equally as liberal, and equally as 
considerate as those who differ with us. 

Mr. President, even the sun, the great center of life in this 
universe, giving us light and life and health and strength, shines 
only upon of this great globe at one time. So let us be char- 
itable to each other in our views. 
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Senators will see that the amendment which I have offered to 
the bill provides for the co of silver of proved American 
pora, and anyone who silver produced from a mine 

the United States can take it to the mint and have it coined 
into silver denominations of such a class as he may designate; 
and it will all be returned to him less 20 per cent, less one-fifth 
of it, at the same ratio as now exists between gold and silver. 

Those who believe that gold is not the only standard of value, 
those who believe that silver should have its place here, surely 
ought to favor this measure. 

he product of our American mines will not average more 
than $40,000,000 per annum. One-fifth of this amount,or 20 per 
cent less, leaves but $32,000,000 for distribution among the people. 
We are increasing in population at the rate of nearly two millions 
per annum; and wes require this much more money in the 
currency of our Government for the needs and requirements of 
our people. 

In doing this, too, we are legislating for American industries. 
Let us work for our own people and their interests. The silver 
we are producing from our mines is the product of American 
industry; it is ed by American citizens, or those capable of 
becoming such, and the supplies to carry on those mines are fur- 
nished from our factories and our farms, and that money is dis- 
tributed among our own people. Let us do this, let us legislate 
for Americans first, and for our sister republics and other coun- 
tries afterwards. . 

I should, if I believed it would receive the sanction of Con- 

, most cheerfully give free coinage to silver the same as 
to gold; but I do not deem it expedient at this time to offer such 
8 eee allowing 20 for seigni is based 

My amendment allow: per cent for se orage 
on the production for the last forty or fifty years. An under- 
wri company, a life-insurance company, does not govern its 
rates of risk by the losses incurred in the city of Chicago or in 
the re of Boston,where gron conflagrations swept over and de- 
stroyed those cities, but they rather take the average in all the 
States and the cities and towns in these States and then judi- 
ciously write their risks upon that, and in the end they may prove 

rofitable investments to the underwriters; so those who write 

ife-insurance policies take the average open of man’s life and 
write accordingly. So with this product of our silver mines, it 
is the average production that we are speaking of; and, judging 
the future by the past, there surely will be no overplus of silver 
for our people. 

The other sections of the amendment are self-explanatory. I 
have proposed that no gold pieces for circulation of a less de- 
nomination than $10 shall be coined, and that there shall be no 
more legal-tender, national, or Treasury notes of a less denomi- 
nation than $5. 

We have to-day, Mr. President, $71,057,608 of one and two dol- 
lar bills in circulation, and $253,387,809 of five-dollar bills. We 
have of half eagles, $202,000,000; of quarter eagles, $28,000,000. 
We are coining half eagles at the rate of $11,000,000 per annum. 

By withdrawing the greenbacks, the Treasury notes, and the 
national-bank notes from circulation a demand will be created 
for silver, which will go out among our people and become pop- 
ular with them. In the Westwe have buta very limited amount 
of one and two dollar bills. The people prefer silver; and so 
would almost any man who had an eye to the sanitary condition 
of his family and himself. He knows that the greenbacks, after 
having been used afew months, stowed away in saloons and other 
places, may beur with them perhaps the germsof some fatal dis- 
ease whieh: may enter the household and take away from it its 
brightest flower. Surely the people will welcome to their homes 
this bright white metal, with its honest motto, In God we trust.” 
Some of our Senators have spoken in derision of the motto. If 
there is any country which has reason to be grateful and to trust 
in God, itis the American people; and I say that God's blessings 
have been dealt out to them from the beginning of the century, 
from the birth of the nation, with a most bountiful and generous 
hand. The white metal is emblematic of the purity of our ad- 
vocacy of this measure. 

Mr. President, I do not see how any one, if he will carry out 
by his acts that which he has declared, can do otherwise than to 
favor not only the firstsection of my amendment, but the sécond, 
the third, and the fourth sections. 

I shall not, however, weary the Senate longer. My five min- 
utes have long since expired, but by your indulgence I have been 
permitted to continue beyond thatlimit. ‘Therefore, I shall not 
tre further on the Senate at this time; but if there is any 
disposition to favorably consider any of the propositions em- 
bodied in my amendment I shall ask for a division of them, so 
that the Senate may vote understandingly and intelligently upon 


them. ; 
Mr. PEFFER. I desire to ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat, if he will allow me. 


Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understood the Senator to assert, in ma 
a simile, that gold is our right hand and that silver is our L 
hand. What I wish to ask the Senator is, why, if that be true, he 
is disposed to cut off one finger from the left hand? 

Mr. PERKINS. It affords me t pleasure to answer 
friend from Kansas. I have been greatly instructed in listening 
to his many able addresses before this Lady. I stated, in sub- 
stance, that in our monetary system gold was the right hand and 
silver the left hand. I am not disposed to cripple either hand; 
but, on the contrary, I would care for it and foster it. I should 
also go and do unto my neighbor as I wish him to do unto me. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then why does the Senator wish to leave 20 
per cent of the silver by way of seigniorage in the ‘Treasury, in- 
stead of giving it to the owner of the bullion. 

Mr. P INS. I prefer to give to my friend from Kansas 
and other friends throughout the country this 20 per cent. It 
is not Eon. Our Government is one of the people, and every 
individual in this land, humble though he be, is a sovéreign of 
this great Republic. 

Mr. PEFF: Then, why not take off 20 per cent from the 
gold bullion? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ifmy friend from Kansas will get his friends 
on the other side of the Chamber to agree to it, I shall accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Before there is a vote on the pending 
amendment I wish to make a few remarks about my vote onthe 
pinera 5 not to make a speech, but just to call atten- 

ion t. 

I voted for the substitute reported by the Senator from In- 
dianascfrom the Finance Committee. Of course such a vote re- 
quires an explanation. Theamendment of the committee which 
was substituted contains for the bill as passed by the House a 
very muddy and involved promiss, to make efforts to obtain free 
coinage in thefuture. That promise is, of course, like all other 
promises on this subject, liable to be broken. 

If the bill is passed as amended, I wish to make the predic- 
tion that the promise will be disagreed to and be stricken outin 
conference between the two Houses, or, if it remains, the bill 
will never be signed by the President. It may become a law by 
nonaction of the President. It may involve acontinuance of the 
session ten days in order that it may become a Jaw in that way; 
but the President dare not make such a promise, and will not 
make it. He will not sign the bill. I voted for the substitute 
to give the President an opportunity to sign the promise or let 
the bill lie ten days and become a law without his signature. 
Of course, I have no respect for this promise, because such 
promises are made to be broken. 

There is one other thing to which I wish to call attention in 
connection with the changes which have occurred since the last 
free-coinage measure was pending. I shall not refer to the at- 
tempt made last February to take up the bill, which proposed to 
repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. at would 
probably not be fair, as there was 19 majority against taking it 
up, and some very violent remarks made against such a violent 
proceeding as the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. : 

I call attention to the vote which was taken on the Ist day of 
July, 1892, after both of the candidates for the Presidency were 
nominated and after both the party platforms were promulgated. 
I find that there were eight changes in the vote to-day. I have 
been paring that vote with the vote in July, 1892. I call at- 
tention to the changes which have been made, and state what 
would have been the result if eight changes had not occurred 
when the vote was taken to-day. The vote taken on the free- 
coinage measure was a vote of the full Senate, the whole Senate 
on that occasion as on this being either present and voting or 
paired. So it was a big vote then, and the vote to-day is a big 
vote of the entire Senate. 

On the vote taken to-day there were 28 for free coinage, the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas being a simple free-coin- 

e amendment. It revives the free-coinage act of 1837, and, if 
dopte; would place our finances exactly in the position, so far 
as coinage is concerned, where they stood before the passage of 
the act of 1873. It was a revival of the law as it stood since 
1834; a pure and simple free-coinage amendment. The proposi- 
tion voted upon on the Ist of July was also a pure and simple 
free-coinage bill. A change of 8 votes would have made 26 for 
the amendment to-day and 31 against, a majority of 5. If there 
had been no changes since the last vote on the question of free- 
coinage, the amendment would have been adopted, and a free- 
coinage bill passed by5 majority. That is the wayit would have 
stood 


Those who have changed their views by the arguments which 
since then have been offered, are the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. FAULKNER], the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], the 
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Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. RANSOM], the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. TUR- 
PIE], the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GORDON]. All those Senators either voted or were 
rp in favor of the free-coinage bill. If each of these Senators 

voted or had been paired as they were on the former vote, 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas would have been 
adopted. 

That is the only remark I wish to make in this connection. 
Of course, this is no part of my speech on the merits of the case; 
but I thought the last vote ought to be explained. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I was cut short in my re- 
marks, because I feared I was p upon the time of the 
Senate, or I should have explained then that which I now de- 
sire todo. By permission of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] I took from his amendment the section for the 
identification of the silver produced in the mines of the United 
States, believing it to be superior to my own plan. The section 
relating to the exchange of silver dollars for paper money was 
taken by permission of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
from the amendment pro by him. I only desire to give 
them credit for those sections embodied in my amendment, and 
should have done so in my remarks had I not been cut short. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, before voting upon this amend- 
ment I desire to submit a few remarks. 

I came into this Chamber on the 4th day of March of this year. 
On the 7th day of August I began my first legislative experi- 
ence. I was elected to this body by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska because I was known to entertain pronounced 
views upon the subject of money reform, as well as other impor- 
tant reforms. I was fully determined when I took my seat in 
this Chamber on the 7th of August to fight this battle upon the 
question of free silver until grass shall grow next summer if I 
could get anyone to stay with me. I am not at all tired of this 
contest; in fact, I have dly respectably gotten into it. 

I stand here to-day, Mr. President, thoroughly and absolutel 
convinced of the correctness of the cause represent; and althoug 
Ihave been accustomed all my life to listening to arguments 
and making and weighing them somewhat, within the rules of 
logic, I have failed to hear an utterance delivered in this Sen- 
ate Chamber during this discussion which has at all shaken me 
in my judgment upon this question; but everything which has 
been said f served to confirm me more completely in the cor- 
rectness of the position I have taken. 

I am sorry to see what may be called a backdown to some ex- 
tent on the part of some of the advocates of free silver. If I had 
the experience in legislative work of some of the Senators who 
entertain the views | entertain, I should not only stay here until 
next summer, but I would stay until next year, and I would con- 
tinue to stay until the Administration changed before this law 
should be unconditionally repealed, and before the great wrong 
which will be inflicted upon the American people by this uncon- 
ditional repeal should be done to them and their interests. 

I say now, Mr. President, if there are any Senators in this 
Chamber who have the true interests of the American people at 
heart, if there are enough of them who will raise the banner of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and carry it to victory 
here, I believe victory can be accomplished; and for one I will 
stay with that banner as long as my strength lasts, entirely re- 
gardless of the time it may take to fight this battle. 

I desire to say another thing. For a quarter of a century it 
has been my business to be something of a student and practi- 
tioner of the law. I supposed that I was reasonably familiar 
with the form, substance, and workings of this Government when 
Icame here. I supposed that the only connection the executive 
department of this Government had with the legislative de- 
partment was the connecting link provided by the Constitution of 
the nation. Before that I had read, as I read now, section 3, 
Article II, of the Constitution, regarding the powers of the ex- 
ecutive department so far as the legislative department is con- 
cerned, and it is as follows: 

He shall from time to time— 

Speaking of the President— 
give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time 
of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; 
he shallreceive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care 
that the laws be faithTully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States, 

That section is the only provision of the Constitution which 
gives the President any power to communicate with either 

ranch of Congress. The Constitution distinctly points-out that 
such communication must be by message, or in some official way 
but that manner has been abandoned; and I am well convinced 


that a majority of this Senate, being in favor of free silver on 
the 7th day of August, has been by some mysterious process, 
unknown to me, converted into a majority for unconditional re- 
peat: It is strange, indeed, that in these last days of the nine- 

nth cen the Chief Executive of this nation can reach out 
ot change the complexion and opinions of a great body like 


So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, [ entertain for the 
Chief Executive of my nation nothing but high personal con- 
sideration; but if he were arepresentative of my own party, and 
undertook toformulate legislation outside of proper constitutional 
channels, I wouldstand up here in my place in this Chamber and 
denounce such action as I denounce such conduct here to-day. 

Another singular thing is that there has not been a legisla- 
tive day since ten ey ago. One week ago last Tuesday we 
started upon a legislative day and we are continuing that day 
now. 

It has been a time-honored custom—whether it is a rule or not 
I do not know—that the n of this body should be 
opened by prayer. There has not been a prayer offered in this 
Chamber in ten days. I desire to say, Mr. President, that in 
my judgment it was Trung that this Senate should cease listen- 
ing to prayers at the time it did and when it started into the ac- 
complishment of this most iniquitous of all legislation in our na- 
tional history; and I suppose, after a time, when this uncondi- 
tional re g act takes place and gold is set up as the single 
standard and the sole god of some, the men of Wall street and 
Lombard street, whose sympathizers are here and elsewhere 
onide of this Chamber, will come together and sing that good 
old song— : 

£ Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 

For gu is their god. Not only so, sir, but in consequence 
of not having another legislative day, this Government is put at 
theabsolutemercy of one man. It isacomplete revolution of our 
Government. It takes here, for instance, unanimous consent, 
and has taken unanimous consent for the last ten Caga wa get a 
measure, however important it may be, before this y. Sup- 

something should occur requiring our instant attention, 
t would require the unanimous consentof Senators here to en- 
able us to considerit. There is a complete change in theorgani- 
zation. The right of petition, held sacred under our Constitu- 
tion, regarded as sacred by every citizen of this land, is cut off 
here in consequence of this continuous session. Every safeguard 
guaranteed to the people of this country by the Constitution 
must be abandoned or imperiled for the instant accomplishment 
of this infamous scheme. This is something that in my judg- 
ment ought not to exist in a legislative body of the dignity and 
5 of this. 

Mr. President, I have heard for the last ninety days, repeated 
over and over again in this Senate Chamber, that all these gen- 
tlemen who want unconditional repeal are bimetallists. We 
have been told that the reason we can not have free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver is because other countries will bring their 
silver here and dump it upon us. While I do not approve of the 
measure of the Senator from California now pending, while it 
does not meet my views of a proper coinage law, I propose to put 
to the test the sincerity of these gentlemen claiming to be bi- 
metallists and see if they will vote for it. 

Here is an amendment that provides for the coinage simply of 
American silver and gives the Government 20 per cent seignior- 
age in its purchase and coinage. While I do not believe that 
the Congress of the United States should rob the silver miner, I 
propose by my vote to give them an opportunity to do so if they 
see fit to do it and see what these professed bimetallists will do. 

Idesire to say, again, before I vote, that if the Senators who 
are leading the fight on this silver question will once more raise 
aloft the banner of the people and sound the tocsin of war, they 
will find the Populist representation in this Chamber marc 
with them to a triumphant victory. Let us continue the fight, 

Mr. TELLER Mr. President, the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from California is a proposition for free coinage of the 
American product with aseigniorage of 20 percent. For myself, 
Ihave never favored the coinage of the American product. [have 
never believed that that is good Pad or will be sound monetary 
law if it should ever be enacted into law. I have never put my 
advocacy in this Chamber of the free coinage of silver upon the 
ground that it would benefit especially the producer of silver. 
While, of course, I have not been insensible to the fact that it 
would benefit the State which I in part represent on this floor, 
Thave never felt that I could ask the friends of silver to do what 
my judgment wasagainst, and that is to limit the coinage to the 
American product. 

I have not believed, and do not believe now, that the coinage of 
the world’s product of silver that would come to our mints would 
in any manner threaten the finances of thiscountry. I donot in- 
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tend eee into any general discussion of that question. 
We have of the free-coinage question to-day, at least 
so far as thigsession is concerned. Lam afraid, Mr. President, we 
have disposed oſ it for a much longer time than that. At all events, 
that has now ceased to be a live question before this Senate. 
The Senate, by a e a uite marked, has decided not to ac- 
cept that amendment. e I do not favor this amendment in 
the first instance, yet it is so much better than the proposed law, 
and the condition of the American people would be so much bet- 
ter with this amendment incorporated into the law, that I shall 
cast my vote for it. 

The amount of silver that would be received atthe mints under 
this law could not be very great; certainly not more than we have 
been purchasing and storing away in the Treasury during the 
last three years. I will admit that there are serious objections 
to it; I will admit that it does not come up to the highest prin- 
ciple of monetary science; but, after all, it will furnish to the 
American people some additional currency; it will keep silver in 
the currency of this ooon it will say to the world, if it shall 
be adopted, that the United States at least intends to utilize its 
own product, and we shall not present the wonderful spectacle to 
the world of a nation producing more silver than any other na- 
tion degrading, debasing, and destroying the value of our own 

oduct. 

P somebody shall hereafter point his finger at me and say that 
Ihave had a selfish motive to induce me to vote for it because 
the people of Colorado are the producers of silver, I shall answer 
that on a former occasion, when there was no threat of this kind 
he!d before the American people—that is, the passage of a bill for 
the complete and entire demonetization of silver—I voted against 
a bill proposing to coin the American product. I should vote 
sinst itnow if there were the slightest hope, if there were the 
ghtest expectation, that we could secure something better. 

But, Mr. President, I know the point to which we have come. 
I know that with the e of t act, which it seems to be 
declared here on this rand elsewhere is to in a short 

time, you will have completed, ratified, indorsed, and approved 
the act of 1873. For myself, I do not care hereafter to hear any 
man condemn that act who votes for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman act and who votes against every proposition that 
comes before the Senate to reco, e silver in the currency of 
this country in the future. 

Ido not care to take the time of the Senate to discuss this 

uestion, but I do feel bound to say a word or two with reference 
to the local interest that I represent in the State of Colorado; 
and I believe I might as well speak now as at some other time in 
the course of this debate. 

Mr. President, the State of Colorado has been, is now, and is 
capable of being inthe future, the great silver-producing State 
inthe Union. There is in the world only one other political or- 

tion, if we except the United States, that has 2 as 
much silver as the State of Colorado, and that is the Republic 
of Mexico. Our population is 8 small; it is as great 
robably as that of the State of ; but it is infinitely bigger 
fhan the population of many of the States which have represent- 
atives on this floor who areconcerned in securing the passage of 
this act. It has a population of active, intelligent, and aggres- 
sive producing men. We had 412,000 people according to the 
last census. Everybody in the State knew, however, that it was 
a defective census; that we had many more people in the State 
than that. We have had large accessions toour population since 
that census was taken. So I maysay that undoubtedly our pop- 
ulation is or was on the Ist day of July, 1893, nearly 209,000 greater 
than it was represented by the census. 

Mr. President. we are to be greatly hurt by the legislation 
that strikes silver out of the monetary system of the United 
States. But if I believed that the retention of the Sherman law 
in our statutes would be injurious to the great body of the people 
of the United States, I would not stand on this r and ad vo- 
cate its retention. If I did not believe that all the people of the 
United States were to suffer with us, I would not have protested 
for one and weeks, as I have here, against the passage of this 
bill. For myself, I believe that there are many sections of the 
country that will suffer worse because of this legislation than 
will the State of Colorado. 

Atfirst we shall de the great sufferers. Youcannotdestroy the 
industries of a State producing twenty-five or more million dollars 
of the precious metals annually without bringing great disaster 
and distress upon the people. But the people of Colorado are 
not the people to surrender to adversity or to adverse conditions. 
They went to those wild, eee ands, then the American 
desert, and since that time they have conquered the most stupend- 
ous obstacles. They took possession of a country distant from 
civilization. So far, Mr. Presidant, was it from the civilized 

ht that we took into that coun- 
a dollar. We have built cities 


centers, that every pound of fre 
try for years cost us a quarter 


and towns,and we have added nearly $500,000,000 of the precious 
metals to the wealth of this coun We have established at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains and across them—for our State 
contains a portion of the continent both east and west of the 
continental range—a civilization that is equal to that of any 


Eastern State. J 

We have a school system that no State can exceed iu efficiency. 
We have all the appliances of civilization. Weare maintainin 
for our people the Highest possible opportunities for culture cae. 
education. We have done this with less assistance from the 
General Government than have any of the older States that have 
come into the Union in fifty years. 

We are neither cast down nor dejected. We know what na- 
ture has done for us, and we know that a State with more 
than 100,000 square miles of territory, with more natural wealth 
than any State east of the Missouri River, will be able to take 
care of herself and to maintain her financial integrity in every 
respect in the future as it has done in the past. 

We do not disguise the fact that we are to go through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. We know what it mezns to turn 
out our 20,000 silver-miners in the fall of the year. We know 
what it means when every man in the State who has a little 
money saved must put his hand in his pocket and draw it forth 
to keep from starving the families of the laborers of our State. 

While we are ready and willing to meet the occasion, yet if 
anybody on this floor thinks for a moment that we are to be de- 
stroyed, I want him to understand that the State of Colorado 
will be infinitely stronger and greater than many of the States 
whose representatives are attacking us now by this infamous 
financial policy. We have within our borders more iron than 
almost any State in the Union; we have five times the amount 
of coal that the State of Pennsylvania has; we have gold fields that 
are as yet untouched; and when, as ht grant do rees, turn these 
discarded silver-miners to mining gold, 6 building stone, and 
the more valuable stone, marble, we shall still have an exist- 
ence and a prosperity that few States will have. 

But, Mr. dent, the iron will enter intooursouls. Weshall 
not forget that in this contest, which has lasted for ninety days, 
the men with whom we have stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
economic battles heretofore have almost to a man forsaken us. 
We in the States of Nevada and Colorado have held those States 
in the Si ebay column for many a year. We have main- 
tained a blican majority in this Chamber by our votes. We 
have stood braus Eastern brethren who believed in the protect- 
ive system, as we did, even when it would have been to our 
local interest to vote against certain measures. 

But how much aid, Mr. President, have we had from them? 
How much sympathy? How much support? Has there been an 
hour when the opponents of silver, the friends of repeal, could 
have held a quorum in this Chamber had it not been for the Re- 
publicans in this Senate? We had supposed, Mr. President, 
that we were entitled to at least a little sympathy. As the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said, we are flesh of their flesh 
and bone of their bone. We are the children of New England 
and the East. We left our friends in the East, but we took with 
us New England and Eastern ideas and incorporated them into 
the autonomy and 1 of wing States. We shall not 
abandon the faith tis in us. But when wo shall be asked to 

Id our judgment to their judgment upon economic questions 
n the future, if we do not respond as promptly as we have re- 
sponded in the past, I trust they will not be surprised. 

This great controversy ought to have been settled by reasona- 
ble concession. This at controversy, in which the American 
people are so greatly interested, ought to have been settled, as 
all such great controversies have settled in this country, 
by compromise and concession. Why was it not done? Because 
the members of the Senate on this side of the Chamber resolutely 
declared from the beginning that though the other side might 
concede to us something that would save our ind and would 
keep silver in the currency of the country, they would not. No- 
body that hears me to-night but will agree with me, that if on 
this side of the Chamber, the mensitting in frontof me had been 
as ready to concede som thing to the friends of silver as men who 
believed in repeal on the Democratic side of the Chamber, there 
would have been a compromise, not disgraceful nor disastrous, 
but beneficial to us and beneficial to all alike. 

Mr. President, I know that compromises are not always good, 
and they are said not to be favored. But in all the great con- 
troversies of the past, I repeat, that have gone on in this body, 
ultimately there has come some concession, some mutual yielding. 
In this cise there has been none. I am told now there is to be 
none. The die iscast. Our industries are to be stricken down 
without sympathy, and, I fear, without regret. 

But, Mr. President, let me say for Color do that we owe to the 
East large sums of money. e have taken their capital, and 
we have returned to them honestly the gain. Wes do it 
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yet. We shall not repudiate a dollar of our obligations. The industrial slavery which will be the worst known to the human 


people of the East who have forced this condition upon us will 
not find us retaliating . | to pay our debts. We shall 
pay the last asta ey shall say that we owe them nothing 
after the time shall have come for payment. We have, I repeat, 
the natural resources with which to pay. We shall husband our 
resources; we will develop other industries as far as possible, 
and we shall be independent in the road that we have marked 
out for ourselves, in which we have marched with credit and 
success so far in our history. There will be no repudiation. If 
the great railroad companies in that country can not pay the 
interest on the bonds you hold, that is not our fault. 

As for our personal obligations on account of money that we 
have borrowed, and for which you hold our notes and bonds, we 
shall pay those. All this we know we can pay, and we intend 
to pay. The credit of the State of Colorado as a State and 
of the individuals in the State has been, and is now, as good 
as that of any other portion of the UnitedStates. It willremain 
so. It will require a ergs effort, greater sacrifices, and we 
shall be compelled at least for a time to go without profit, and, 
as I said before, the changed condition of affairs will bring dis- 
aster and distress. But the men who made their way over un- 
known plains and through the mountain passes, who have built 
cities and towns and established a civilization of the character of 
that of Colorado are not the people to sit down and surrender; 
and if we feel that we have been unfairly treated it will make no 
difference with us. It will but incite us to greater efforts in 
order that we may be in the future, as we have been in the past, 
independent of all menand all ity eg as we intend to be. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for amendment, because if it 
should pass it would be some relief tous. It would be greater 
relief to the le of the United States. 

I do not intend to weary the Senate, but I can not allow this 
occasion to pass without sa that to me it is the most terrible 
moment of my legislative life. To me, Mr. President, it brings 
ne I fe more fear, than any other moment since I entered 

ublic life. 

8 What do I fear, Mr. President? I fear that we are entering 
upon a financial system from which there is absolutely no es- 
cape. I know that some Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber will tell me that when this bill is out of the way they will 
introduce other bills looking to the rehabilitation of silver. 
Mr. President, I have no hope in that direction. I know, as I 
know that I stand here, there will be no favorable legislation 
for silver until the American people are heard from at the bal- 
lot box and heard from in a way that will compel attention to 
their desires. 

Mr. President, when I speak of what the people may do, I do 
not underrate the great agencies with which the people have to 
contend. I know that it is the combined capital of the world. 
I know that it is the money-lenders of Europe as well as the 
money-lenders and money-changers of this country. Iknow that 
they have thé power to control the great agencies of thought. 
I know that they can and will control the great press of the 
country. Nay, more, Mr. President; they have the ability with 
their wealth to control more than the great press; they will 
control public and private thought and public and private influ- 
ence all over this land. 

Mr. President, the stake is too great to be lightly given up. 
It is not for a day; it is not for a year; it is for tae great future 
they are contending. The men who own the money of the world, 
the bonds, the interest-bearing securities, know that if they can 
put this country upon a gold standard and keep it there five 
years, they have put the world upon that standard; and then we 
will return to the condition of things that existed prior to the 
discoveries of gold in California; prices will go as they have 
been going, gradually lower and lower; individual opportuni- 
ties will be less and less. 

Mr. President, all men ought to have equal opportunities. 
They will not have it undera system that makes one-half of the 
men the slaves of the other half. With the grasp that these 
men have upon the industries and the 8 of the coun- 
try there is but little hope. 

ír. President, I am not a pessimist. I never have been. I 
am an optimist. I have never seen disaster and distress grow- 
ing out of policies simply because they did not meet my ap- 

royal. I have had faith in the American people, and I have 
faith in men generally. I am full of hope und co e in all 
things concerning my country. I can see the silver lining in 
every cloud. There neveris a storm so dark that I can not see 
the coming light on the mountain top. But I can not contem- 
plate the conaition of the people now threatened without grave 
apprehension; nay more, without absolute terror. It strikes to 
my very soul. 

ír. President, I want to warn the American people that if 

they do not now resist they will speedily enter upon a system of 


race 

Mr. VOORHEES and Mr. WoLcoTT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Senator from Indian desires—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was going to thatif we could 
dispose of the amendment otfered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia I would then move a recess until to-morrow at 11. I 
will accommodate myself to the Senator from Colorado. I have 
understood that the Senator from Colorado desires to offer an 
amendment and to be heard upon it, and I suppose it would be 
preferable to him to do that to-morrow. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have no amendment to offer. I have a 
few words to say which will be applicable to the pending amend- 
ment. If the Senator does not desire a vote upon the amendment 
now it can go over until to-morrow. 

Several SENATORS. Go on. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will do as the Senator from Indiana de- 
sires. Does the Senator desire me to yield? 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is just as the tor from Colorado pre- 
fers. II he pre to go on now, he can do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us adjourn. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Shall I go on? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Colorado will oblige 
me by 5 preference, I will act accordingly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It will be more convenient to me if the Sen- 
ate will adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. STEWART. Before that is done I should like to make a 
suggestion to the Senator from California to divide his amend- 
ment, leaving off the latter part and taking a vote simply on the 
question of coining the American product. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That can be fixed afterwards. I move that 
the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 11 oclock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 42 minutes p. 
m., Friday, October 27) the Senate took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, October 28, 1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, October 27, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock, noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Prayer by Rev. ISAAC W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

sae Joust of the proceedings of yesterday wus read and ap- 
proved. : 

PAY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYES, COURT OF APPEALS, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communication 
from the chief justice of the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia, requesting an appropriation to pay certain employés 
of the court: which was ordered to be printed, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

APPROPRIATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communication from 
the Attorney-General, submitting an additional estimate of ap- 

ropriation for the use of the Department of Justice; ordered to 
printed, and referred to the Committee.on Appropriations. 


SALARIES AND COMMISSIONS OF REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of acommunication from 
the S-cretary of the Interior, submitting estimates of deficien- 
cies in the appropriation for salaries and commissions of 
ters and receivers: ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Brosivs, until Tuesday next, on account of important business. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowledgments of 
the Government and people of the Un ted States be tendered 
to various foreign governments of the world who have 8 
pated in commemoration of the discovery of America by to- 
pher Columbus; when the Speaker signed the same. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, and I send to the Clerk’s desk an article from the 
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Kansas City Daily Journal, of October 24, which Iask the Clerk 
to read 


The Clerk read as follows: 


HUDSON'S FINE PLAN—SCHEME PROPOSED BY HIM TO THE LAND COMMIS- 
SIONER—LAMOREUX GIVES OUT THE STORY—INVESTIGATION WAS TO END 


WITH A FINE COAT OF WHITEWASH—THE LAND COMMISSIONER TELLS HOW 
HUDSON APPROACHED HIM, ASKING TO BE MADE A MEMBER OF THE IN- 
MMITTEE. 


VESTIGATION CO: 
Special. 
: J WASHINGTON, October 23. 


Commissioner Lamoreux of the General Land Office tells a story without 
ne Si concerning Representative HUDSON, and in his own language it is 
as follows: 

5 after RUDRON 1 his resolution Sonaro an 9333 
the department because of the charges coming m the opening o 0 
Cherokee Strip, he came here to my office to see me. He introduced him- 
self as the man who had introduced that resolution and he said that while 
he was down in the Congressional Directory as a Populist, he was not in fact 
a Populist, except in name, and that he could be re upon as a Democrat. 

sh tion was such, however, that on the committee to be sent down 
to the Strip to make the investigation he could be sent with two members 
who were on the roll as Democrats and in this way the Republicans could 
be held off the board. 

“ HUDSON said that we need not be afraid of any fromhim. Hewould 
see everything just as the two known Democrats in the investigation com- 
mittee, and in way he urgea the department to demand an investiga- 
tion and get a committee that would smooth over 11 make it 
allright, provided they found anything that looked like om misconduct 
on the part of any of the clerks. 

He also became somewhat enthusiastic over the matter, and suggested 
‘ood scheme to make him chair- 


e to see the facts brought out, as it would shelve 
Smith in efforts to be elected Senator from Georgia, and in this event 
the Hudson plan would not work. 

It is cer that HUDSON did not take under consideration the Georgia 
end of the scheme, or he would have at once reached the conclusion that the 
plan would not be practicable. The Co: ioner saw it at once, and hence 
could well afford to turn his back on such a proposition. 


Mr. HUDSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to have read to the 
House a letter from Judge Lamoreux, Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Washington, October 26, 1893. 


Mr. HUDSON: My attention has just been called to an article in the Kan- 
sas City Journal pi to be a conversation had with you in reference 
to your resolution pe: to the opening of the Cherokee Outlet, I beg 
to state that the reported interview is entirely false, and in my judgment 
originated in the fertile imagination of some newspaper correspondent. The 
only remark I ever made about you in regard to the matter was that I un- 
derstood your affiliations prior to joining the Populist party were Demo- 
cratic. As you know we have had no discussion whatever about 
mittee except the few remarks made before the Committee on Public 
of the House. 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. T. J. HUDSON, 

House of Representatives. 

Mr. HUDSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say just a few 
words. I might very well let the matter rest here; and, per- 
haps, being a new member, not accustomed to deal with these 
newspaper articles, it would be better for me to doso; but I want 
to say that when I introduced this resolution I did so in good 
faith, and in order that a fair investigation might be had and 
the truth ascertained. 

There have been a great many things-said about the manner 
of conducting affairs in opening the Cherokee Strip to settlers, 
and it has been charged that fraud has been perpetrated upon 
the part of some of the men appointed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior to take charge of that ing. 

Whether the charges are true or not [donot know. All that 
I have ever said about it I said to the Committee on Public 
Lands. I desired a fair investigation, one that would show 
exactly what the truth is. I have not sought to whitewash any- 
one or to blacken the character of anyone; nor do I sympathize 
with any attempts that may be made by anyone to make politi- 
cal capital out of that matter. I do not believe that while I am 
ac as the representative of the people of my district I have 
the right to engage in any transaction or in any arrangement 
that will doan injustice toanybody; and I want to say that my 
intentions, thoughts, and purposes have been in favor of the 
ascertainment of the truth and nothing else. 

In addition to what Judge Limoreux says, I wish to say that 
Judge Lamoreux and I never had any conversation about this 
committee. I went to see Judge Lamoreux in order to secure, 
if I could, the location of a land office at Arkansas City, believ- 
ing that it would accommodate more settlers upon this Strip 
than any other location. That is the only time I ever went to 


com- 
nds 


S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 
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interview Judge Lamoreux that I recollect, except one time 
poor to that, when I called upon him for the pu of getting 
ormation for those who wis to settle upon the Strip. 

The enthusiasm of the reporter in this case, as Judge Lam- 
oreux says, caused him to draw upon his imagination for the 
whole story. 

I have never at any time sailed under false colors or pretended 
to be any thing while in Congress but a Populist. 

I believe that is all I care to say. 

Mr. ALLEN. You do not know anything about the Senatorial 
fight in Georgia? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSON. I do not know any thing about the Senatorial 
fight in Georgia, but I have very great respect for the Speaker, 
and if he wants to be Senator, I hope he will beelected. [Laughter 
and applause.] 


J. J. HAYNES. 


Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
pronon consideration of the bill (H. R. 2689) authorizing the 

cretary of the Treasury of the United States to refund certain 
duties paid by J. J. Haynes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret: 
and 


of the Treasury of the United States 
of America is hereby autho: ted to ascertain 


the amount of du- 


to the said Jamen J. Haynes aay sum oF sums 28 paid in duties not war. 
ranted by the law at the time of payment. e ä 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let us have a statement of the case first. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas may make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, during the years specified in that 
bill the claimant paid duties on a certain fiber called sisil, a 
pulp produced by reduction, as the gentleman from Maine 

nows, of Americanelm. He failed to make his appeal in due 
time to the Secretary of the Treasury, as required by law and by 
the customs regulations, and of course was compelled to come to 
Congress for relief. - 

en the bill was originally introduced, several Congresses 
ago, it was submitted to the then Secretary of the Treasury for 
his consideration. He replied that sisil was not dutiable, and 
recommended the repayment to the claimant of the amount which 
was exacted from him at the custom-house of Laredo, on the 
frontier. It has repeatedly been reported favorably, and the re- 
port of the present committee will show a letter that was re- 
ceived by Mr. Lanham, then chairman of the Committee on 
Claims, and which bears out the statement I now make for the 
benefit of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is, the collector of the port imposed 
tho ied on sisil on the supposition that the tariff provided 
for it? 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And the Department has decided against 
him? 

Mr. CRAIN. Those are the facts. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the 1 anen state the amount in- 
volved in the e of the bill? 

Mr. CRAIN. I had the statement, which I presented to the 
Committee on Claims. I thinkit amounts to upwards of $2,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? |Afterapause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isuggest that the report be printed in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2689) au- 
thorizing the Treasurer of the United States to refund certain duties paid 
by James J. Haynes, 3 report: 

This bill was referred to the House Committee on Claims in the Fiftieth, 

Congresses, and by both committees reported favorably. 

James J. Haynes, the claimant, rted into the United States from Mex- 
ico, at . of Laredo, between July 14, 1888. and February 24, 1884, a com- 
modity ed istle, upon which he was charged and paid certain customs 
duties. Itafterward appeared that said customs duties were erroneously 
exacted of him, and that the istle imported was a nonduitable article; all of 
which appears from the letter of the Secretary hereto attached. 

Your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1888. 
Sin: The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo, in 
which you request to be informed as to whether there has been a ruling of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that istle was a nondutiable article, in 
reply 7 are informed that under date of the 11th of ae 1884, it was held 
by Judge Folger, late Secretary of the Treasury, that the 


“dried aber ofa 
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cies of American aloe or century plant, which is procured by reducing 
e leaves toa p and then drawing out the fiber,” and which was com- 
m as istle, was entitled to free entry under the provision of 
the free for dried fibers * * + which are not edible * * + and not 
advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by other process 
of manufacture.” A copy of such decision is herewith inclosed. 
I would also state with reference to the bill inclosed with your letter, viz, 
H. R. 2965, entitled A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas 
United States to refund certain duties d by James J, Haynes,“ on im- 
tions of istle from Mexico into the United States, in the port of 
o, that the istle imported by the said Haynes was, at the time of its 
importation, decided by the collector. of customs to be liable to duty, and 
that duty was duly assessed and collected thereon. 
I would further state that the reason why duties so assessed on the said 


merchandise, and paid by Mr. Haynes, were not refunded, is that the im- 


rter failed to comply with the requirements of the statute (section 2931 of 

e Revised Statutes) as to protesting, appealing, and instituting suit. which, 
under the express requirements of said statute, rendered the decision of the 
collector of customs as to such assessment final and conclusive. 


Respectfully yours, 
ae he I. H. MAYNARD, 
Assistant Secretary. 
T. LA 


Hon. S. W. T. NHAM, 
United States House of Representatives. - 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; an 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time,and 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. CRAIN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EIGHTH ELECTION DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of high 
privilege, touching the validity of the election of a member 
now occupying a seat upon this floor. I have here the petition 
of Mr. Henry M. Youmans, of the Eighth district of Michigan, 
a member of the last House, and a candidate for election asa 
member of this House, alleging that for various reasons, which 
he specifies in his petition, the election of the sitting member 
is not legal and valid, and asking that it be inquired into by 
such means as the House shall determine to be proper. 

In connection with this matter I might say that it will involve 
an investigation of the existence and animus of a society which 
has become very general throughout the United States—a so- 
ciety which the petitioners and others contend is un-American, 
illegal, and, under the constitution of the State of Michigan, a 
treasonable organization. This society has gone to the length 
of ordering arms—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 
It is im ible on this side of the House to hear what the gen- 
tleman medics AE 

The SPEAK The House will please be in order. Mem- 
bers will take their seats and cease conversation. 

Mr. WEADOCK. This society, which exists in several States, 
has become particularly offensive in the Eighth district of Mich- 
igan. Some of its members have gone to the extent of ordering 
arms in large numbers from the manufacturers of firearms in this 
country, and it is alleged that a reign of terror exists there ow- 
ing to the machinations of this orgar‘zation. I do not deem it 
. at this time to go into the allegations of the petition. 

r. LUCAS. What society is the gentleman referring to? 

Mr. WEADOCK. It is named in the petition. 

Mr. MORSE. Tell us its name. 

Mr. WEADOCK. It is the American Protective Association. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, is that a privileged matter? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that he rises to pre- 
sent a memorial relating to the title of a member to his seat, 

which is privileged. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does that permit the gentleman to 
arraign any 5 

Mr. WEADOCK. I am not arraigning any society. 

Mr. MORSE. We understand you are. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It seems to me to be arraigning a 
society when the 8 says it is traitorous, and that it is 
procuring arms with aviewof intimidating the public. All that 

oes seem to me to be arraigning a society. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to be 
stating some of the specifications contained in the memorial. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
statement of the gentleman is not privileged, under the rules of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman any resolution? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I have a resolution. Let me state in ref- 
erence to the oa of order made by the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan will please 
send up the resolution, and then he can be heard upon it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Very well. 

The resolution sent to the desk by Mr. WEADOCK was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the memorial of H M. Youmans, an elector residing in 
the Eight 5 district of the State of Michigan, touching the 


election of W: . LINTON as a member of the House of Representatives 
to represent said district in this House be printed, and, with the accompany- 


ury of the 


ing pa be referred to a select committee of seven members, with power 
tosend for persons and papers, administer oaths, and to employ a clerk and 
stenographer, and that said committee be authorized and directed to inves- 
tigate the allegations of said memorial and report to this House; and the 
expenses necessarily incurred in the execution of this order shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is entitled 
to the floor, For what purpose does the gentleman from Illinois 
rise? 3 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. There is nothing in this resolu- 
tion that gives the gentleman the privilege, under the rules, to 
make any statements of the character that he has been indulging 
in., I move that this resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Elections. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has not the 
floor. The gentleman from Michigan is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My point of order is that this reso- 
lution is not a privileged resolution and that under the rules it 
should go to the Committee on Elections. 

The SPEAKER. Resolutions of this character have repeat- 
edly been held to be privileged. The Chair understands that 
this resolution is copied from one which was held to be privi- 
leged after long debate in the case of an election some years ago 
in Cincinnati, when there was an investigation—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. In the Forty-sixth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. In the Forty-sixth Congress, as the Chair 
was about to remark, 

Mr. HOPKINS of Ilinois. Was not the resolution in that 
case brought up by the sitting member himself? 

The SPEAKER. Not at That was a memorial, as this is. 
This is merely a memorial. It does not seek, as the Chair un- 
derstands, to set up a title to this seat on the part of anybody, 
but alleges that the sitting member is not entitled to the seat. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, then, I suggest, even if this 
proposition is in correct form under the rules—and, of course, I 
submit to the ruling of the Chair upon that point 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the point has 
been 9 ruled upon. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman from Michigan 
had better wait, as I understand that the sitting member is not 
present 

Mr. WEADOCK. [insist the gentleman is not entitled to take 
the floor away from me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois rose toa ques- 
tion of order, which he does not press. The gentleman from 
Michigan is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam informed b 
me that the sitting member, against whom t! 


entlemen around 
resolution is di- 


rected, is not present; and I submit that a matter of this kind 


ought not to be brought up in his absence, even in the most in- 
formal way. 

Mr. WEADOCK, In reference to that I desire to say that the 
sitting member is so rarely in his seat, that it is his fault, not 
ours, if a matter of this kind is brought up in his absence. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. ‘That is a cheap expression, Mr. 
Speaker; a remark of that kind might apply to a good many 
members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is not entitled 
to the floor. The gentleman from Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which I have 
submitted in this case is in substantially the same form as that 
which was adopted by this House in the Forty-sixth Congress in 
the case of Young and Butterworth. In that case a re on was 
presented by the electors of the city of Cincinnati alleging that 
the election was illegal and asking that it be investigated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will suspend 
a moment till a message from the Senate can be received. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution and bills of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, and 
removal of dereliets; 

A bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes;” and 

A bill (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for the New England coast. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 1040) to aid the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, South Da- 
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kota, and Minnesota to support schools of mines; in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 


EIGHTH ELECTION DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will now re- 
sume his remarks. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Inreference to the suggestion made by the 
gentleman on the other side [Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois], I will 
say that if the member from the Eighth district of Michigan isin 
town I would have no objection to allowing this matter to stand 
over until to-morrow mornin 

Mr, DINGLEY. I think the gentleman had better do that 
under all the circumstances. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The sitting member ought cer- 
tainly to have notice of this proceeding. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If this matter goes over till to-morrow morn- 
ing can we not have the memorial as well as the resolution printed 
in the RECORD? We want to understand what this case is. 

Several MEMBERS. Let the memorial be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. HAUGEN] that in the case which has been re- 
ferred to as a precedent there was some discussion as to the pro- 
priety of printing the memorial inthe RECORD; and asthe Chair 
understands the conclusion was reached that perhaps it was 
hardly just to print an ex parte statement—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, I will not press the request, although 
I 1 unable to hear all that the gentleman from Michi- 
said. 

The SPEAKER. In the case referred to it was merely a state- 
ment of the contents of the petition published in the RECORD. 
It was not given in full, because it was suggested that its publi- 
cation t do injustice to some parties. 

Mr. ADOCK. I have carefully avoided making any state- 
ment 3 on either party, because I do not desire to do so, 
nor do I deem it proper. I simply referred to the general ques- 
tions which were involved, which could not concern him any 
more than anyone else and which affected the general question. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I desire to know whether or not this reso- 
lution would not go to the Committee on Elections in the ab- 
sence of specific action by the House? 

Mr. WEADOCK. It is withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. PAYNTER. If proper, I now enter a motion that the 
question be referred to the Committee on Elections. 

The SPEAKER. It is not now before the House. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will say, Mr. Speaker, to the House and 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, that the same question was 
presented in the Butterworth case, in the Forty-sixth Congress, 
and it was the judgment of Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Cox, Mr. Garfield 
and others that an in tion should be made by a special 
committee rather than by the Committee on Elections, which is 
supposed to b> here at the capital all the time during ‘the ses- 
sions of Congress. ; 

The SPEAKER. The matter is withdrawn for the present. 


ADDITIONAL CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
privileged report. 
The SP The resolution of the committee will be 


read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by (he House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) That the Pub- 

Printer be directed to furnish to each Representativeand legate 22 addi- 

tional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of which number § copies shall 
be sent, one each. to such public or school libraries as shall be designated by 
each Representative and gate. That the remainder cf this number, 14 
copies, he shall furnish to each Representative and Delegate during the ex- 
tra session of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee) was read, as 

‘ollows: 

The committee have considered the joint resolutions of the House, Nos. 35 
and a, to print additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and direct me 
to report a substitute therefor. The substitute provides for the same num- 
ber agreed upon and fixed by the provisions of the printing bill which re- 
3 passed the House. The committee recommend the adoption of the 
substitute herewith offered, and that the resolutions 35 and 47 lie on the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The reason, Mr. Speaker, 
for presenting tùis now, and securing action upon it, is that we 
may get the copies during the extraordinary session. I have 
drawn the resolution to bring it in exact conformity with the 
1 of the printing bill which passed the House last week. 

nless we pass the resolution now we will not get the extra 
copies, because very likely the printing bill will not be considered 
by the Senate until the regular session. 

Mr 


K 3 The substitute has not yet been reported, 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The substitute was read. 
That was the resolution read by the Clerk. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the only necessity for it now is to get 
the copies of the RD during E 
until the re n. 

Mr. DA The number is not changed? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir; just the same as 
was provided in the printing bill. a 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I could not hear distinctly the read- 
ing of the resolution, Mr. Speaker, and may have misunderstood 
it; but I wish to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a question. 
As I caught the reading of the resolution, if this House e. 
it, it simply gives the additional number of RECORDS during 
this extraordinary session. But the amendment 
in the printing bill provided for fourteen additional RECORDS 
for this session and eight additional RECORDS to be ent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is exactly the pro- 
vision of the resolution. It covers precisely what was adopted 
in the printing bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Then it does not change the provi- 


sion as in that bill? 
No, sir; it is exactly the 


reed upon 


passed 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
same. 

I ask a vote on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask that the original res- 
olution referred to the committee be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That order will be made. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to submit a privileged paper’ I 
ask the Clerk to read the report of the Committee on king 
and Currency which I send to the desk, with the accompanying 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, to which was referred the ac- 
vin peg bor House resolution, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
certain information in reference to banks authorized to issue circulating 
notes, having had the same under consideration, have instructed me to re- 
port a substitute therefor and to recommend that the substitute be adopted, 
and that the original resolution lie upon the table. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the information called for can be 


furnished by the Treasury De ent within a reasonable time, and when 
3 it will greatly aid Congress in the consideration of pending finan- 
al measures. 


For this reason the passage of the resolution embraced in the foregoing 
substitute is recommended. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the original resolu- 
tion and then the substitute. 
The original resolution was read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secrptary of the Treasury be uested to inform the 
House the number and names of State banks and institutions that 
have 8 or failed since 1830, arranged by States, with the amount of 
capital, ulation, and deposits of each at the time of such failure, and the 
loss severally of stockholders, note-holders, and other creditors of said banks 
occasioned by such failures; the amount of outstanding circulating notes of 
State banks and banking associations each year since 1830, and the rates of 
exchange on New York, and the current ue of the circulating notes of 
State and national banks as between the State where issued and the city of 
New York each 3 since 1830; together with the prevailing rates of interest 
in State banks, banking associations, and national banks since 1830,and the 
legal rates of interest prescribed or authorized by the respective States for 
the same period. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the substitute 
for this resolution, which substitute is reported by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to inform this 
House the number and names of State banks and banking institutions that 
have suspended or failed since 1830, arranged by States, with the amount of 
capital, circulation, and deposits of each at the time of such failure, and the 
loss severally of stockholders, note-holders, and other creditors of said banks 
occasioned by such failures; the character of the nominal assets and securi- 
ties of each of said banks at the time of its failure from which on liquidation 
were realized less than their nominal value; the nominal and realized value 
respectively, of each class of such assets or securities; the means whereb 
and the extent to which the stockholders, the note-holders, and other cred: 
itors of each of such were, respectively, protected by provision of law 
req security or otherwise, and the extent to which such provision of law 
was complied with or violated; the amount of outstanding circulating notes 
of State ks and banking associations each year since 1830, and the rates 
of exchange on New York, and the current value of the circulating notes of 
State and national banks. and the commercial paper of business firms in 
good repute, as between the State where issued and the city of New York, 
each year since 1850, together with ra epg rates of interest in State 
banks, banking associations, and individual bankers and capitalists, j- 
tively, and national banks since 1830, and the legal rate of interest presc: 
or authorized by the respective States for the same period; and to fur- 
nish copies of the laws in force in the several States on the ist day of July, 

ant 1893, banks, banking 


1860. tively, for the organization of State 
institutions, and savings banks, and the regulation or supervision of the 
same. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I will move tha previous 
question and allow the debate upon this resolution to come up 
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under the 5 of the previous question, if any debate is 
desired. t will allow fifteen minutes on a side. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will not insist on the 
previous question. This isa pretty important resolution. 

Mr. S GER. Then I will withdraw tne demand for the 
previous question, and will yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. I do not want more ten minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL]. : 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as a friend of the re- 
peal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks, I am opposed to this 
resolution. Not that we object to any information of any kind 
or character that is fair. My objection to that resolution is that 
it calls for information that was gotten up by certain popan 
lican agents of the Arenig after the Democratic party, in 1892, 
adopted a plank in its orm in favor of the repeal of the 10 
per cent tax on State ks; and I maintain that anyone who 
will examine that evidence will see that this information was 
gotten out by Republican officials inthe Department for the pur- 

of proving everything possible that could be proved against 
tate banks, and nothing favor of them. 

We do not object to light, provided the light is thrown fully 
on all sides and branches of the question, but if it is proposed 
simply to bring before the House that er parte, one-sided, parti- 
san evidence, gotten up in order to defeat a plank in the Dem- 
ocratic poa IL object to any such evidence being brought be- 
fore this body. I maintain further that an investigation that 
will be exhaustive, as shown by the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1892, in response to a Senate resolution of asim- 
ilar kind, can not be made complete, and that the evidence can 
not be obtained inside of three years’ investigation. I therefore 
oppose this, because it will bring before this body simply the ex 
ya testimony gottən up by a bođy of men interested in defeat- 

g that plank in the Democratic platform. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not this resolution call upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to furnish this information, and do you 
think he would furnish partisan information? 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. The object of it is to get that infor- 
mation that was compiled by a Republican Comptroller of the 
Currency about a year ago. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you suppose the Secretary of the Treas- 
a) would send to this House any information that he did not 
believe to be reliable? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The trouble of itis this: I can quote 
one passage of the Bible that says there is no God,“ but if I 
es the entire passage it says, The fool hath said in his heart 

ere is no God.“ 

Is it fair to introduce then, as a statement from Holy Writ, 
that the Bible says there is no God? 

The 3 simply wants to bring in here, by that report, 
everything against the State bank system, and nothing for it. 
In other words, I object to any unfair, one-sided, ex parte state- 
ment upon the subject. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is not an answer to my question. My 
inquiry of the gentleman was as to whether he had any reason 
to suppose that the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the characteristic fairness of the present head of that Depart- 
ment, would, in response to inquiries of this House, send infor- 
mation to this House that would be otherwise than fair and just 
and 8 9 5 the whole question? N - 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will simply state this: that if the 
resolution passed through this House, asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish specific information, that he, as a law- 
abiding officer, will comply with that request, although that 
specific information there is, as [ have said, of partisan bias and 
ex parte. 

Tr. DINGLEY. Has the gentleman any additional informa- 
tion that he desires to incorporate in the resolution and asked 
for in the matter. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I can say that, following the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in response to a similar in- 

uiry from the Senate in 1892, his statement was to the effect 
at this information could not be had complete at all, but only 
e , by the expenditure of a sum of about $5,000, and that 
t would take some years to complete an investigation upon that 
matter. i 

Mr. DINGLEY. Are you opposed to this House having offi- 
cial information on this important subject? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I have no objection to official infor- 
mation that | 87 information on both sides of the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you propose toamend the resolution call- 
ing for any additional information? 

r. HALL of Missouri. Ido object to having ex parte matter 
lugged in before this House. 

r. DINGLEY. But this comes from the Committee on Bank- 


ing and Currency, which has a Democratic majority, and it calls 
for information from a Democratit Secretary of 8 
It is a most remarkable suggestion that a Democratic Commit- 


tee on Ban and Currency and a Democratic Secretary would 
give cny par information. 
Mr. of Missouri. If the gentleman wants the matter 


made a little more specific, I will state to him that-the regolu- 
tion was passed by a bare majority of the committee, when there 
was just a bare quorum present, composed of Republicans and 
Democrats who were opponents of the measure. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to ask the gentle- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to the point 
of order that the gentleman has no right to divulge what has 
transpired in the committee on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Iask the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky will sus- 
pend. The gentleman from Indiana raises the point of order 
that it is not proper to state on the floor what has transpired in 


the committee room. 
I did not hear the statement of the 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. 
mtleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. My point of order is that it is im- 
proper to state on the floor of the House what has transpired in 
the committee room. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I did not state anything of a confi- 
dential nature which transpired in the committee room. I was 
speaking of the number present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of In I understood the gentleman to be 
speaking of a combination on the part of certain members of the 
committee. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. 


I did not charge anyone with com- 
bining, Mr. Speaker. 1 
w. 


Mr. SPRINGER. ield five or seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]; but I understand the 
gentleman from Kentucky desires to submit a question to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 5 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I understood the gentleman 
from Missouri to state that he is a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and that the committee has reported 
this resolution, which I have read, and it requires a very large 
amount of information to be furnished to this House. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Missouri about how long it would re- 
quire the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish that information 
to the House? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I can only suggest what is stated by 
the . — referred to a moment ago, given by the Secretary 
of the sury in response to a somewhat similar resolution of 
the Senate, in which he said it would take several years. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will my colleague allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? I did not catch the reading of the resolution. Do I un- 
derstand that the resolution calls on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for information complot during the last Administration? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. That is all the information he has. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Missouri a 

uestion. Is there anything in the office of the Secretary of the 

easury, or does this resolution recite that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has in his office any information in connection with the 
failures of those banks that could only be found there; and, if not, 
why should that inquiry be made of him any more than of any- 


pody else? 

r. HALL of Missouri. I suppose the gentleman understands 

very well that the United States Government had no jurisdiction 

over State banks during their existence. [have nothing further 
* 


to say. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Indiana desire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Five or seven minutes; only a 
short time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I very greatly re- 
gret that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has seen fit 
to submit to the House the remarks which he has just made. I 
am not aware that the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
yet divided upon partisan lines, and it is hardly necessary to 
precipitate a division upon those lines into that committee from 
this House. I want to say that, so far as I am concerned as a 
member of the committee, I am in search of all the light upon 
the subject with which it has to deal which I can possibly ob- 
tain, and I think that in this respect I am simply in the same 
boat with all the other members of the committee, regardless of 
party affiliations. The committee desires to get information, 
to the end that it may be enabled to discharge its duty to the 
House and to the country. . 

Gentlemen are not excluded from the doors of the committee 
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room simply because they may advocate particular views or be- 
cause they may belong to particular parties. Every means of 
information that the committee can possibly get it desires to se- 
cure, no difference from what source it is derived. I trust that 
Iam not revealing the secrets of the committee room when I 
say that gentlemen of this House have been heard there in sup- 
rt of measures which are in the line of removing the tax upon 
tate-bank circulation, and I doubt not that any gentleman who 
desires to present the contrary view will be hospitably welcomed 
by the committee. 

The objection of the 3 from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
that the report submit by Secretary Foster in response to a 
resolution of the Senate,a year or so ago, was a Republican 
document, is entirely unfounded, from the fact that the infor- 
mation upon which that report was predicated was derived from 
the reports of Democratic officers in States where the State-bank 
system prevailed. Nor is it true that the then Secretary of the 

ry; when he submitted that report, said that it would take 
three years to furnish the information called for in the resolu- 
tion here pending. The information called for in that Senate 
resolution was much broader and uired much more research 
than that which is called for in this resolution, and I am credi- 
bly informed that the present Secretary of the Treasury has in- 
formed certain members of the committee that the information 
here called for can be furnished, most of it, by the Ist day of 
December next, and all of it in a much shorter period than three 
years, or even in a shorter period than three months. 

This information is called for, notfroma Republican Secretary 
of the Treasury, but from Democratic source, from the present 
Secretary of the Treasury; but, whether it is called for froma 
Republican or from a Democrat is immaterial. Itis sufficient 
for me to know, and in my humble opinion it ought to be suffi- 
cient for the House to know, that the call is made not upona 
partisan, but uponasworn Government official; and in God's name 
if the time has come in this country when a committee of Con- 

can not appeal to a great official of the Government for in- 
3 and expect to get it in all its purity, untainted by par- 
tisan considerations or partisan feeling, then it is time for us to 
shut the doors of our committee rooms and cease to attempt to 
procure information upon which to formulate measures for the 
good of the whole oountry. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I earnestly hope that the 
light which is asked for by this committee, and which can be 
obtained by the adoption of this resolution, will not be denied 
by the House, but thatall means will be cheerfully and promptly 
authorized which will enable the committee to act intelligentl 
and to do justice to itself, to the House, and to the country; whic 
will enable the committee to lay before this House for its con- 
sideration, not some crudely constructed bill, but a measure of 
such merit that the House will be justified in adopting it asa 
3 of relief to the people. I want to say, too, that the 

ormation called for by this resolution can as well be used in 
favor of as against a bill for the repeal of the tax on State-bank 
-circulation. Information with respect to the operations of the 
national banks can be readily obtained, because they are of com- 
paratively recent origin, and, by the wisdom of the law under 
which they are organized, provision is made for statistics. 

The mere fact t it is somewhat more difficult to get infor- 
mation with respect to the organization and operation of the 
State banks which, particularly as banks of issue, run further 
back in the history of the country, is of itself a reason why this 
committee should be allowed to have the light which the offi- 
cials of the Government can furnish. I am prepared to accept 
that information when obtained and to rely upon it, whether it 
comes from a Republican or from a Democratic official; and I, for 
one, shall consider it far more valuable coming, as I say, from 
the sworn officers of the Government than if it came from some 
gentleman holding peculiar and illy digested financial theories, 
and who came before the committee perhaps to mislead rather 
than to give them trustworthy information on which to predi- 
cate their action. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any member 
of this House would object to any fair inquiry into the matters 
covered by this resolution or would refuse to the House the op- 
portais to obtain in anyway information on these subjects. 

ut on glancing at this resolution it is apparent that almost the 
entire scope of it relates to matters over which the Treasury 
Department never had any jurisdiction whatever. The greater 
pes of the resolution has reference to the history of State banks 

or a period from 1830 to the beginning of the late war, and 
minutely pursues all the details of those institutions, the char- 
acter of their assets, the nature of their charters, the provisions 
of law regulating them, the rates of interest that they charged, 
and the dividends which were received by creditors and. stock- 
holders on the failure of such banks. . 
The Secretary of the Treasury can himself have no official in- 


formation on these subjects. It is said that there is in the Treas- 
ary Department, in the hands of somebody there employed, some 
collation of data on this subject; but that would no better 
than a printed volume from any other quarter, except that it 
would come here through theofficial channel, without the oficial 
sanction of the Treasury Department. If it is desired to printa 
volume of information on this subject, I see no objection: to its 
being done in the proper way. But why should the Treasury 
Department undertake its preparation? 

here is ponang bafore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency & bill to repeal the prohibitory tax on the issue of State 
banks. I acquit the honorable gentlemen of that committee, 
whether on the majority or the minority side of this question, 
of any purpose of delay; but will not this resolution furnish the 
occasion for delay? And when it is remembered that to this 
resolution a requisition on the Secretary for copies of all laws 
in force in the several States on the Ist day of January, 1860 and 
1893, respectively, for the organization of State banks, banking 
institutions, and sayings banks, and the regulation or super- 
vision of the same, it be seen that in order to comply with 
this resolution the Secretary of the Treasury will be obliged to 
have compiled a volume as large as the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman will allow me tosay that 
I understand the collation to which he has referred was made 
during the last canvass by 8 in the Treasury Department 
with the view of embarrassing the Democratic party upon that 
plank in its platform. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Is not the gentleman from Texas 
aware that the proposition is to address this inquiry to a Demo- 
cratic official, who, if he considers the information already col- 
lected inaceurate 

Mr. TURNER. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JOHNSON] if he desires to make a statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I was making a suggestion in re- 
sponse to the remark of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CuL- 
BERSON. 

Mr. TURNER. I yield to the gentlemanif he desires to make 
a statement. 

: Me JOHNSON, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman is not of- 
ended. 

Mr. TURNER. Not at all. As I have said, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I was endeavoring to make an in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who tem- 
porarily had the floor; and I asked him whether he was not 
aware of the fact that this inquiry is addressed to a Democratic 
official, who may reject the data 0 on hand if he thinks it 
inaccurate, and may cause the work to be done anew. 

Mr. TURNER. I will endeavor to answer the remark of the 
n from Indiana as well as the suggestion of my friend 

rom Texas. 

I remember very well that during the last Congress an effort 
was made to have printed by order of Congress some such com- 
pilation as that to which my friend from Texas has referred, and 
the House refused to have it printed, the motive for the refusal 
being that which he has suggested—that it was a compilation 
perhaps conceived, conducted, and prepared under the exigence 
created by a provision in the Democratic platform whic had 
then recently been adopted at Chicago. I will not say that the 
person, whoever he may be, that prepared that compilation 
meant to deceive anybody; but we all know with how much sus- 
picion a specially prepared manual on a subject of that kind is 
justly regarded when it is inspired by a political exigency. I 
concur, therefore, in the spirit of the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Texas, and say that if this volume thus prepared is the 
only collation of information we are to have in response to this 
resolution, I should myself regret to see it made the basis of 
discussion and action in the committee or in the House. 

Mr. J OHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman kindly per- 
mit me? 

Mr. TURNER. I will. 
quiry. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. Is the gentleman afraid to trust 
so distinguished a Democrat as John G. Carlisle, the official who 
is to be requested to give information on this subsect to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TURNER. I was endeavoring to come to that very perti- 
nent inquiry; it isa properoneinthisdiscussion. If the present 
Secretary of the Treasury himself or any other Secretary of the 


I was coming to the gentleman’s in- 


Treas of any party should send to this House a document 
repared under his own direction in response to a resolution 
from official data I should treat it with great respect. What 1 


meant to say was that a political compaign document, prepared 
by some subordinate in the Treasury Department, for use ina 
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eampaign, and from unofficial information, is not one that com- 
mends itself to my judgment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. May I ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks 

Mr. TURNER. If the gentleman will pardon me I will en- 
deavor to answer the full scope of his question. 

I have the most unbounded confidence in the present Secretary 
of the Treasury. He is incapable of any unfairness. And I con- 
cede with pride that a report upon facts within his ee 
by any Secretary of the asury of any party would command 
the respect and confidence of every citizen. But to require the 
Department to seek outside information as accessible to each of 
us as to him, and to compile it for our use in so vast a volume as 
will be necessary, will not only be a mockery of his official func- 
tions, but will indefinitely delay the consideration of the meas- 
ure to which I have referred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam assured that we can get the 
information within a month. 

Mr. TURNER. And I tell the gentleman I know something 
of these matters myself. I know that to make this compilation 
complete—to answer fully all of the details involved in the reso- 
lution of inquiry—will require a force of clerks and clearness of 
judgment, an amount of careful and painstaking study and re- 
search, that would occupy the entire force of the Census Office, 
with all of its experts, for a long time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But the gentleman says this calls 
for information that the Treasury does not possess. 

Mr. TURNER. Then the Treasury Department would have 
to answer that it could not furnish the information called for. 
Mr. JOHN SON of Indiana. But I simply call attention to this 
part of the gentleman’s argument toshow the inconsistency. He 
says that the Secretary of the Treasury can not furnish the in- 
formation; which defeats his argument that the reference of the 
resolution to the Department would involve a considerable delay. 

Mr. TURNER, Take either alternative: If we are to have as 
an answer to the resolution the campaign document to which I 
have referred, wedo not wantit. If weare to have the response 
to the inquiry that the information can not be furnished, it is 
equally objectionable; and if it is to be a complete collection of 
all the information necessary for a full answer to the lutorrogi 
tory, it must, as I have said, involve a considerable time and the 
es agg? Ege eg of the bill to which it relates. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia whether or not the resolution here proposed calls for 
this cam aign document? 

Mr. TUR ‘ER. My time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will yield to the gentleman a moment 
longer. y 

r. TURNER. Ican only answer in this way; that the in- 
formation I get from all sides is that there is a prepared state- 
ment in the Treasury Department already. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks that Mr. Carlisle would adopt that statement? 

Mr. TURNER. And my friend from New York[Mr. TRACEY] 
hands me now a volume which purports to contain some of the in- 
formation called for. 

Mr. TRACEY. Which I think would satisfy the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Nothing will satisfy the gen- 
tleman from Indiana ” except to get the information which is so 
desirable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. S. 
the House for a few momen’ 
their satisfaction. 

The resolution as originally introduced by myself was deemed 
by one of the members of the House, not present now—I refer to 
Me: WARNER of New York—as not calling forsuch information 
as those who favored the rehabilitation of the State banks de- 
sired, and in the interest of those who favo red the repeal of the 
10 per cent tax on the State bank issues, the gentleman sug- 
gested A ai nad of amendments to the resolution as originally 

repared. 

p These amendments submitted by Mr. WARNER were all ac- 
cepted and embodied in the substitute which has been reported 
tothe House. If there isa gentleman here more earnest in favor 
of the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks than he, I do 
not know it. The D from New Vork has at all times, 
on the floor of the House and elsewhere, avowed himself as an 
earnest friend of the proposition to repeal the tax on the circu- 
lation of State banks, and he has Saggara all of the proposi- 
tions, save the last, which are embodied in the resolution, which 
will bring out, as he stated, the facts that those who favor the 
rehabilitation of State banks desire to draw out. 
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er, if I can have the attention of 
I think I can explain this matter to 


So far as the campaign document, to which the gentleman 
from Georgia refers, is concerned, that is already in existence 
and has been printed by the Senate Finance Committee and is 
in the document room. If it is going to do anybody any harm 
that has been PONY accomplished. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Does not the gentleman know that the 
document to which he refers is only a part of the collation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated that the document to which the 
gentleman referred as the campaign document is already printed 
and in the document room. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I beg to suggest that that statement is 
incorrect to this extent, that that document only pro , and 
whether it purports to do so or not the fact is, that it only pre- 
sents a part of that collation, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated, and I hope the gentleman will 
understand, that the document to which the gentleman referređ 
was already printed, and if it has not been printed heretofore, 
then the objection which he made does not apply; because he 
was referring to something that had been printed heretofore, 
and which was given out as a campaign document. 

Mr. CULBERSON. No, I do not understand that—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois on me 
fora moment? I understand that the document to which refer- 
ence is made was not printed until two months after the election. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman referred to a certain docu- 
ment as a campaign document. I will state that the document 
to which reference was made was not printed by the Treasury 
Department until January 28, 1893, and saw the Tent of day for 
the first time through the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
after being transmitted by the Soora anyo the Treasury at that 
time. So that if it was prepared for the pur sof the last 
campaign, it did not get to the people until after the election 
was had. But I want to say to gentlemen that so far as J am con- 
cerned, I have not prepared this resolution with any desire what- 
ever to embarrass this question one way or the other. 

Nor do I wish to be understood now as throwing any obstacle 
in the way of the consideration and the final passage, if you 
pone: of a measure removing the 10 per cent tax upon State 

8. 

I want to say further, and I believe I may be permitted to say 
it, in answer to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], who 
says that this was intended to delay that measure, that, without 
revealing the secrets of the committee of which I am chairman, 
I may state, as it was done in public, the reporters teing proni 
that a day has been fixed by the committee, namely, the 14th 
November, upon which day bills relating to this subject will be 
made a special order in the committee, as against all other mat- 
ters, and considered until dis of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] if that is not the second bill that is being 
considered out of innumerable bills before the committee? 

Mr. SPRINGER. All the bills on the subject of repealing the 
State-bank tax have been referred to a subcommittee, and the 
time for hearings upon that subject will expire on the 14th of 
next month. Then the committee is to consider that subject 
until it is disposed of; and I do not believe there is a member of 
that committee, whether he be for or against the removal of the 
tax, but what is in favor of an early hearing of the question. 

I do not know of any desire on the part of anyone to throw 
any obstacle in the way of 3 the measure to the House, 
and I state here that the passage of this resolution will not de- 
lay the committee’s report on that subject one hour or one mo- 
ment, because I am in favor of the 8 possible report. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I desire to ask the gentleman if in 
this Executive Document 38, part 1, to which he refers, he does 
not find the following language? Afterstating that he had made 
various verbal reports, the Secretary of the Treasury says: 

This opinion— 


That is, the opinion that it is very difficult to obtain this in- 
formation— : : 

is confirmed by that of Mr. Spofford, the Lib t Congress, j 

date of Noveasber 30, states that ANo 5 or e ee Bnet vad 
statement exists of the operations of American banks for the 10 period 
since 1830, embraced in the Senate resolution of July 25, 1802.“ Mr. Spofford 
also expresses the opinion that the information called for may be tiall: 
pauroa from widely scattered sources inthe books, pamphlets, period. 
. last sixty years relating in a greater or less degree to financial 

That is the kind of information that he is calling for togovern 
the action of this body. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was just going to read the letter of Mr. 
Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, when the gentleman in- 
terrupted me, to show that the information which is called for 
by this resolution is not now accessible to members of this 

ouse, 

Now, we are about to enter upon the consideration of the ques- 
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tion of removing the 10 per cent tax upon State banks, a ques- 
tion of far-reaching consequence and importance. Everyone 
will concede that. Surely no member of this House desires to 
shut any avenue of approach to all the facts that are necessary 
for the thorough consideration of thisquestion. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury can not furnish this information he will tell us. 
If he can, he will give it tous. I do not wish the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mate information, to manufacture facts, or to set 
up a job upon this House, to propagate any particular theory 
upon this subject. We simply call for facts. Whether they 
be favorable to or against the question Ido not know. Let us 
have the light. 

Mr. ALLEN. The gentleman from Illinois says, as I under- 
stand, this information is not attainable by members of this 
House. Will you tell me how it is any more attainable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury than by members of the House, who 
could secure it by an investigation made by the gentleman’s own 
committee, seen for that purpose? 1 

Mr. SPR ER. The Secretary of the Treasury has a very 
numerous force, while the committee has but one clerk, and the 
memb rs are very busy in answering their correspondence and 
attending to their business. The Treasury Departmentisa vast 
institution. It has agencies all over the country. It has sub- 
treasuries in every part of the 8 § It has clerks every- 
where. It could call upon the agents of the Governmeat, in the 
employ of the Treasury Department, that he may select all over 
the country and 8 obtain this information. 

Mr. COBB of bama, I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
not beeninformed by the Secretary of the Treasury that it would 
require an additional force in his office, and atleast three or four 
months’ time to acquire this information? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have learned from inquiry that a large 

roportion of this information could be furnished the House on 
the first day of December next. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What portion of it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not go into the details. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Isit not that portion which 
has already been compiled as to the affairs of State banks? 

Mr. SPRINGER (continuing). And that the other informa- 
tion, which is embraced in the resolution, and which can not be 
furnished by that time, could bə furnished within three months 
from that time provided that Congress shall in some appropria- 
tion bill that may hereafter be passed make some appropriation 
for that pur 8 

Mr. ol Missouri. If the gentleman will permit me to 
interrupt him, right in that connection, on the question of time, 


I find on page 3 of this partial report, the third paragraph on 
that page, the following sentence; 
The re of receiving and 


rts of the State officers sree ter with the dut 
bank returns quite generally give full and detailed returns of 
ures and resulting losses, but no abstract of the same can be made which 


would properly present the facts, save at very great labor and expense, Which 
would a i least two years’ work of a thoroughly competent and ex- 
perie: cler 


Mr. SPRINGER. That would be one comptons and e 

ienced clerk; but we have more force at the disposal of the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury than one clerk. I have been informed 

since this other report has been submitted that a great deal of 

— „ been procured since this report was published 
t January. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Right in that connection you have 
called the attention of the House to the fact that the Committee 
on eager! and Currency has fixed a day for the consideration 
of the bill for the re of the State bank tax, and that that is 
to be about the middle of November, and we have resolved that 
that matter shall be continued untilcontluded. Therefore, how 
can this information which you seek be of any benefit whatever 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, when they will have 

d upon this matter long before the committee can ascertain 
what the information is to be. 

My. SPRINGER. It is generally supposed that there may be 
a vacation, which will carry the date beyond the day fixed, and 
that we will not be able to report upon this question before the 
first day of December next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It has to be discussed in the com- 
mittee still. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And that while the committee would de- 
mand, if Congress were in session, the consideration of the sub- 
ject at that e, the time in which it would be considered has 
not been fixed. If we donot get the information nobody will 
be injured, and if we do get the information we will be that 
much better off. 

Mr. TATE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he de- 
sires to get this information in order to reach correct conclu- 
sions upon this subject, and to aid him in that purpose, as well 
as the members of this House? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are you through? 


Mr. TATE. Is that the purpose? 

. Mr. SPRINGER. My object is to obtain the information for 
my own use, and for tie use of the gentleman from Georgia and 
other members of the House. 

Mr. TATE, Then I apprehend that the gentleman has not 
formed any opinion as to how he shall vote u this bill to re- 
peal the 10 per cent tax on State banks, and that he is still open 
to conviction. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am. I will come to no final poemen 
until I have heard all the facts; and when I get them I can vote 
upon the question. 

Mr. TATE. Then 12 are still open to conviction? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am still open to the facts, and I hope that 
my nee is open to the facts, and willalso open his mind to the 
truth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Is the gentleman from Georgia 
still open to conviction on this question? 

Mr. TATE. I am converted to the views of my party on this 
question, as set out in the Chicago platiorm. 

Tes SPRINGER. I will now yield to the gentleman from 

ne. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is almost the first time in 
my experience in this House for many years that I hare seen a 
resolution calling on the head of a tment for proper in- 
formation on any important raposo lop MAHOR resisted. There 
is before the Committee on king and Currency, and probably 
will come in some form before the House, one of the most im- 
portant propositions of legislation that has ever been suggested, 
namely, the abolition of the tax of 10 per cent on State bank cir- 
culation, with a view of rehabilitating State banks of issue in 
lieu of national banks. In order to reach a correct judgement 
respecting the matter, in view of the fact that State banks of 
issue have not existed for many years past, it is of the highest 
importance that not only the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but that every member of the House should have all 
possible information as to the workings of the State banking 
system during the period in which it existed in this country. 

I desire that light: you, Mr. Speaker, desire that light. Every 

entleman in this House desires or ought to desire whatever 
ight can be shed upon this subject. It is suggested that the 
information called for in the resolution submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is so voluminous t it can 
not be presented in season for us to act upon it. I noticed when 
the resolution was introduced by the chairman of the commit- 
tee that it called simply for four classes of facts, which seemed 
to me, glancing over it hastily, to embody, with perhaps one 
exception, all that was specially vital in the matter. That ex- 
ception was information as to existing statutes in the several 
States regulating the State banks which woald govern them in 
case the tax should be repealed and they should proceed to issue 
circulating notes to be used as money. 

It seems from the statement of the chairman that the gentle- 
men in the committee who are in favor of the re of the tax 
on State-bank circulation caused the resolution to be amended so 
as tocall for a much larger amount of information, in directions 
which they supposed would somewhat favor their position. 
Therefore, if more information is called for than could have 
been readily obtained, it is simply because gentlemen who are 
in favor of repealing the tax on State-bank circulation have in- 
sisted on changing the resolution by adding these additional 
items of information, and calling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish them tothis House. I desire for one to have 
not only the information requested in the original resolution, but 
all the information that can be obtained on this subject. 

I want all possible light in reference to this question, and I 
am sure that the information called for,so much of itas may not 
be in the Treasury Department, can be obtained by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury either at the various State capitals where 
it is a matter of public record or from other accessible sources. 
There is no difficulty about that, it seems to me, and I under- 
stand the chairmin of the committee to suggest that substan- 
tially all this information, all that is essen y vital, may be 
ready by the Ist day of December. 

If gentlemen want this information there is no difficulty in ob- 

ing it in season to act upon this exceedingly important sub- 
ject. If they do not want it, if they want this House to be forced 
to a vote on so vital a question as this without light, then they 
will continue to resist this resolution and will endeavor to pre- 
vent the obtaining of this information. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this House, whatever may 
be the views of gentlemen respecting this question of State banks, 
can not properly defeat an effort to obtain whatever information 
can be secured in season to be of service to those who are called 
upon to take action upon this important question; for to my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, no more important e as affecting the 


currency of this country and our prosperity in the future, can be 
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presented to this House than that which is involved in the prop- 
osition to rehabilitate the old State-bank system. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. Speaker, whatever may be our present 
views respecting this matter, that the House will insist upon 
obtaining all the information that is practicable upon a subject 
of so great importance as this, and I I can not be mistaken 
in saying that if this House shall vote down the proposition to 
obtain this information—not partisan in.ormation, but informa- 
tion sought through a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury in 
whom we have confidence, information that must in its very na- 
ture bə official—that action will be taken by the country as a dis- 
tinct declaration that this Houseis afraid of the light which this 
inform ition would shed upon this mostimportant issue. Ihope, 
Mr. Speaker, that the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has thirteen minutes re- 
maining. é 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. DINGLEY] begins his address with the announcement that 
in a long experience he has never seen a call for information re- 
sisted in the House. Let us not be misled by that specious dec- 
laration. Why did not the gentleman state the fact that this is 
an extraordinary resolution, that this is blazing out a new way, 
that this resolution is seeking to call on a Department of the 
Government for information that is not in session of that De- 
partment and over which it has no jurisdiction. No one who 
resists this resolution desires to shut off any light. The gen- 
tleman need’ have no fear of that disposition prevailing here. 
That does not characterize the members on either side of this 
House. 

But what is this resolution? Why is it resisted? Why does 
it meet with resistance which is not usually given to resolutions 
asking for information? It is because we are in this resolution 
solemnly calling upon the Treasury Department for the compila- 
tion of statistics that it has not got, information in relation to 
acts that Congress never passed; information that it has never 
been the duty of any Secretary of the Treasury to compile or to 
keep. This resolution calls upon the Secretary for information 
concerning the failures of State banks, information that never 
was in the Treasury Department, that never was supposed to be 
within the jurisdiction of that Department, that never will be in 
that Department, and which, even if it could be obtained, would 
be inaccurate and misleading, from the fact that the sources of 
that information have never been accurately kept. Now, sup- 
pose we could get a report such as is sought here. 

What you wantis light, you say. The gentleman from Maine 
pie DINGLEY] wants light; the gentleman from Indiana 

r. JOHNSON] wants light; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] wants light. Would any data prepared under this 
resolution, even if accurate, lead to any accurate conclusion as 
to the merits of State bank institutions? We all know that in 
the midst of their greatest power, and probably in the midst of 
their greatest prosperity, an unfortunate civil war broke out 
which rent asunder the Union, which separated the States, which 
put citizens at war with each other, and through which not 
only private fortunes melted as snow before the sun, but State 
banks burst, and even the credit of the United States went 
down until its obligations were not worth 50 cents on the dollar. 
And now it is proposed to get here as data that shall guide the 
House, information concerning that period, and from a source 
that never could give accurate information on the subject. And 
this is to be our guide. In addition to the calamities that over- 
took the country by reason of that war, these very institutions 
in the midst of their enthrallments and troubles were taxed out 
of existence by the Government of the United States. Hence 
tne information sought will not be such as to lead accurately 
members who are to legislate. 

Now, what if we were to call on the State Department for this 
information? There is just as much law for that Department to 
keep data of this sort as for the Treasury Department; there is 
just as much law for calling on the Secretary of the Interior to 
obtain information of this sort as there is for calling on the Sec- 
re of the Treasury. Neither of these Departments has ever 
had jurisdiction of the subject-matter and neither of them has 
ever eph any compilation of the kind sought to be brought in 
here. o is to do it? Where are the clerks to come from? 
How the data obtained? 

Besides it will be utterly impossible, as has been shown here, 
to get the information within the time indicated by the gentle- 
man from Indiana; and in proof of that J would, if I had time, 
read a paragraph handed to me by my friend from Missouri Mr. 
HALL], from the letter already referred to of the Secretary on 
this subject. As my time is about to expire I can not do that. 


It shows the difficulty, and indeed the impossibility, of obtaining 
the information sought. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. OATES. Will the gentieman allow me toask him aques- 
tion? 
Ran McMILLIN. My time has expired, or I would do so with 
easure. 
> Mr. SPRINGER. Iyield three minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that we all recognize— 
I know that the people do in my partof the country, without any 
reference to party—that the substitution in the future of asystem 
of State banking for that of national banking is not improbable; 
and those interested in the national-banking system—business 
men, presidents of banks, and others—are, I know, somewhat 
anxious with reference to the nature of the system which shall 
be established. If a new system is adopted, those are the men 
who will of necessity organize the banks and administer, as here- 
tofore, the banking business of the country. 

Now, this State banking system is a thing of the past. I do 
not understand that it was directly destroyed by the bracne 
out of the war. The evilsof the State banking system originate 
even earlier, and were in process of elimination when the war 
assailed the country, and they went out of existence. There are 
sources of information with regard to them that have never been 
fully exhausted. Through the Treasury Department, if through 
any Department, that information can be obtained. It will not 
be found to be matter of record to any t extent at the capi- 
tals of the States; but fragments of this information —perhaps 
in many instances full historical data—will be found in posses- 
sion of the banks themselves, of old men who managed those 
banks and who were the financiers of their generation. 

Now this information has been tosome extent embodied in the 
book which I hold in my hand—a partisan document. What we 
ask, or what I for one would like to see is this—that the remain- 
ing information be obtained as fully as possible, and that it come 
to us through the medium and under the scrutiny of officials of 
another party now in possession of the Government, so that we 
may obtain the whole. Otherwise we should be likely and the 
country would be likely to judge the State banking system by 
the partisan information embraced in this document, for there 
would be no other information obtainable which could go to the 
country as authentic. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iyieldfive minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY]. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, among the measures of legisla- 
tion for which the country looks to this Congress is one whichis 
not the least important of all—a measure which may furnish 
some regulation in relation to our banking system. The coin- 
age question, [ hope, is disposed of; at least it has been disposed 
of if the sentiment of this House expresses the sentiment of the 
country, and if the Senate will follow that expression of senti- - 
ment. 

I hope the tariff will be so amended that that question will be 
disposed of for at least ten years. One of the most important 
of the remaining questions—and it seems to me more important 
than the tariff—is, what shall be our form of banking? That 
question is before the Committee; that committee is 
working faithfully upon it, and will continue to work faithfully 
until it can present to this House some system which at least a 
majority of the committee shall feel justified in recommending 
for a permanent system of banking. 

Now, I think this House may be divided upon that question 
into several parties. One party would be willing to continue the 
national debt for the sake of continuing the national banking 
system. I am not one of that party. Another party is willing 
that the Government should be the only source of issue of paper 
money. I am not of that party either. There is another party 
and it counts among its members strong and very respectable 
men, sincere in their motives and in their votes—who are now 
anxious, by a repeal of the tax on State-bank issues, to bri 
again into existence the State banks in all their weakness an 
in all their strength—to do it even hastily, and I may say with- 
out information and without the opportunity for the house to 
obtain information (which is clearly within our reach) in rela- 
tion to the history of the State banking systems. 

Now, my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], and nearly all the other gentlemen 
who have spoken on this question, have told you that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has no jurisdiction of this subject and no 
information upon it. I grant to my friend from Tennessee and 
my friend from Georgia that theresolution now under discussion 
is somewhat more ps gegen than the legitimate jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury over State banks. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow an interruption by 
way of suggestion? 
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Mr. SPERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. OATES. The gentlemanfrom Maine thought no inquiry 
for information had ever been rejected. I find however that in 
the last Congress, at the first session, a resolution making sim- 
ilar inquiry, but not going as far as this, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], was laid on the table 
by a yea-and-nay vote of the House. This present resolution is 
so sweeping in its nature that the information can not be obtained 
in any reasonable time. 

Mr. SPERRY. I think, in answer to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Alabama, that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
the proper official to inform the House whether or not that infor- 
mation is otainable; and in that connection I do not hesitate to 
believe that the Secretary willsend promptly all the information 
thatis obtainable. 

Now, further in that connection, Mr. Speaker, and for the in- 
formation of my friend from Tennesses, among others, I beg 
leave to read from this partial report, which is ady made, a 
resolution which passed Congress July 10, 1832, looking to the 
compilation of information as to the condition of State banks 
throughout the country: 

Resolved. That the Secretury of the Treasury be directed to lay before the 
House at the next and each successive session of Co: copies of such 
statements or returns moming she cay circulation, discounts, specie de- 
posits, and condition of the ‘erent State banks and banking companies, 
as may have been communicated to the Legislatures, governors, or other 
officers of the several States within the year, and made public; and where 

statements can not be obtained, such other information as will best 
supply the deticiency. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. [ask unanimous consent that five minutes 
additional time be given to the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPERRY. In that connection, Mr. Speaker, the infor- 
mation was furnished régularly from the different States and 
embraced, for the most part, at different times all of the States 
up to 1864, when the national system of banking in connection 

th the internal revenue gystem had seemed to make it unneces- 
sary for State banks to render further reports. 

r. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
a correction of his statement taken from this same document? 
On page 4 I find this language: 

The first report thereunder was made by Secretary McLane under date of 
Fee eee Maine, Now Hauapsaire: Vermon, n e Kenvucky, 
Slo. North Carolina, Georgia, Indiana, and Arkansas, end that no reports 
had been received from the governors of the States of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana. Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, and Missouri. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, I stated, after reading the reso- 
lution, that thereafter reports had been received for the most part 
from all of the States, and that I believe to be absolutely true. 
I have not said, however, that these reports were received dur- 
ing the next year from all the States, for it would have been 
almost impossible, because at that time it is not true that all of 
the States had the information at hand readyto give. Butit has 
been compiled from time to time, and the information is scat- 
tered through various public records and reports. It contains 
invaluable information; but it is inaccessible to any man unless 
he devotes his individual time to search for it. 

If there isa subject on which the House needsinformation, and 
the debate discloses indeed the fact that it does need it—even 
my friend from Tennessee needs information—I say if there is a 
question on which we need information it is as to the system and 
operation of State banking which existed previous to the adop- 
tion of the national system. 

Mr. McMILLIN. the gentleman will yield to me, as I de- 
sire to get some information, for I confess my need of it, I will 
ask the gentleman, while they were providing in this resolution 
to ascertain the rates of interest charged by State banks, the 
amounts lost by reason of the failure of State banks, and other 
information of that character, say they did not also incorporate 
in the resolution a request that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should inform the House as to the rate of interest charged by 
national banks, and the losses that have been sustained by them 
or through them; also, whether they have paid their depositors 
in full, and what proportion have they paid them, and informa- 
tion of a similar c cter? 

Mr.SPERRY. That part of the resolution to which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee refers, according to my best recollection, was 
attached to the original resolution by a friend of the State bank- 
ing system, who said he would vote for the repeal of the tax un- 
der all circumstances. And the only fault with the resolution is 
that it was amended by a man who claims to be a friend of the 
State banking system, and he is too sincere a man, in my judg- 
ment, to have attached that amendment, which occasions all of 
the delay now, for the sake of occasioning any delay in casting 
his vote for the repeal of the State bank tax and the raising 


them up again. That is my answer to the gentleman. 


I have already stated that the resolution is in my opinion 
somewhat more comprehensive than it need to have been. It 
is more comprehensive than the resolution of July 10, 1832, 
which Lhave just read. Under that resolution information has 
been furnished year by year by the Secre of the Treasu 
down to 1864, and that information at least is information which 
Jam sure the House ought to have; and I am likewise sure that 
it is perfectly within the reach of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and can be furnished without unreasonable delay. 

Mr. OATES. The trouble is just there, that the information 
on which we are to act can not be furnished within a reasonable 
length of time. This resolution is so comprehensive that it will 
take a gross deal more time to furnish than the information re- 
quired by the resolution of 1832. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By no means, 
cessible now. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, in response to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Alabama, I will state that it is not my pur- 
pose to propose any amendment to this resolution. The resolu- 
tion has been presented in good faith with a view of eliciting im- 

rtant information. It is a resolution which commends itself, 

am sure, to the judgment of the House. If, however, the chair- 
man of the committee should see proper to suggest an amend- 
ment that this information shall ba furnished to the House by 
the Ist day of December or the Ist day of J anuary, or whatever time 
may suit the gentlemen now making their objections to the reso- 
lution on the score of time, it will be entirely acceptable to me. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move the previous question upon the 
adoption of this resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
lution reported by the committee as a substitute. The Clerk 
will report the resolution. 

The substitute reported by the committee was again read. 

: 5 — SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
ution, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Upon a division, demanded by Mr. ALLEN, there were—ayes 
75, noes 44. 

Mr. ALLEN. No quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 95, nays 59, 
not voting 199; as follows: 


The information is more ac- 


YEAS—95. 

Adams, Curtis, N. Y. Kem, Pence, 
Aitken, Dingley, Kiefer, Pigott, 
Aldrich, Doolittle, Kribbs, Ray, 
Apsley, Draper, Lapham, Richards, Ohio 
Avery, Ellis. Oregon Layton, techie, 
Babcock, Erdman, Loud, Ryan, 
Baker, N. H. Forman, Lucas, Settle, 
Barwig, Funston, —.— Shaw, 
Bell, Colo. Goldzier, ahon, Sipe, 
Beltzhoover, Gorman, Marsh, Smith, 

ingham, Hainer. Martin, Ind Somers, 
Blair. Hall. Minn Marvin, N. Sperry. 
Boater, Hare, McAieer, Springer, 

n, Harris, Call. Stone, C. W. 
Brawley, Hartman, Mekeighan, Sweet, 
Bretz, Haugen, McNagny, Talbott, Md 
Brickner, Hitt, Meiklejohn, Tarsney, 
Broderick, Holman, ercer, Tracey, 
Caldwell, Hopkins, Ill. Morse, VanVoorhis,Ohio , 
Cannon, Cal. Houk, Tenn. Outhwaite, Weadock, 
Cannon, III. Hudson, 5 Wells, 
Cogswell, Tkirt, Payne, White, 
Cooper, Ind. Johnson, Ind. Paynter, Wilson, Wash. 

tis, Joy, P. 

NAYS—52. 

Alderson, Cobb, Mo. Hunter, M 
Alexander, Crain, - Hutcheson, Neill 
Allen, Culberson, Kyle, Oa 
Arnold, Cum: s Latimer, Pendleton, W.Va. 
Bailey, De Armond, Maddox, Rich: 
Berry, Dinsmore, Mallory, Robbins, 
Black, Ga. — 5 A Sayers, 
Bower, N. C. thian, McCulloch, Strait, 
Cabaniss, Fyan, McDannold, Tate, 
Capehart, Grady, McDearmon, Terry, 
Caruth, resham, McMillin, Turner, 
Catchings, Hall, Mo. McRae, our 
Causey, Hammond, Meredith, Williams, Miss. 
Clark, Mo. Heard, Money, Woodard. 
Cobb, Henderson, N.C. Montgomery, 

NOT VOTING—199. 
Abbott, Blanchard, Brown, Childs, 
Baker, Kans. Bland, Bryan, Clancy, 
Baldwin, Boutelle, Bunn, Clarke, Ala. 
Bankhead, Bowers, Cal. Burnes, kran, 
Barnes, Branch, Burrows, Cockrell, 
Bartholdt, Brattan, Bynum, Coffeen, 
Bartlett, Breckinridge, Ark Cadmus, Compton, 
Bal 1 Ky. eae mn, 

„Tex. rookshire, Cam Coom 
Black, III. Brosius, Chickering, Cooper, Via 
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Cooper, Tex. Haines, McEttrick, 
Cooper, Wis. Harmer, McGann, 
Cornish, ter, McK 
Cousins, Hatch, McLaurin, 
Covert, Hayes, Meyer, 
Heiner, iken, 
Crawf Henderson, III Moon, 
Dalzell, Henderson, Iowa Morgan, 
Daniels, Hen A Murray, 
Davey, Hepburn, Mutchler, 
Da H Newlands, 
De Forest, Hicks, Northway, 
Denson, Hilborn, "Ferrall, 
Dockery, Hines, O'Neil, Mass. 
Dolliver, Hooker, Miss. O'Neill, Pa. 
Donovan, Hooker, N. Y. Paschal, 
Dunn, Hopkins, Pa. Patterson, 
Dunphy, Houk. Ohio Pendleton, Tex. 
Durborow, Hulick, Perkins, 
Edmunds, Hull, Phillips, 
Ellis. Ky. Johnson, N. Dak, Pickler, 
English, Johnson, Ohio Post. 
Enloe, Jones, Powers, 
Everett, Kilgore, Price, 
Fellows, Lacey, 5 
Fielder, Lane, Rayner, 
Fitch, Lawson, 
Fletcher, Lefever, Reilly, 
Lester, Rey 
Gardner, Lilly, Richardson, Mich 
Gear, Linton, Robertson, 
* Geary, Lisle, Robinson, Pa. 
Geissenhainer, Livingston, Rusk, 
Gillet, N. V. Lockwood. Russell, Conn. 
Gillett, Mass. Loudenslager, Russell, Ga. 
Goodnight, Magner, Schermerhorn, 
Graham, Maguire, Scranton, 
Grosvenor, Marshall, Shell, 
Grout, McCleary, Minn. Sherman, 
Hager, McDowell, Sibley, 


No quorum voting. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. LANE with Mr. CHILDS. 

Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 


Sickles, 
Simpson, 
S 


ing, 
Williams, III. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise. 


Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama with Mr. HICKS. 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. HENDRIX with Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 


Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 


Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of III 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. VAN VOORHIS 
Mr. CORNISH with Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. WISE with Mr. WILSON of Ohio. 


Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DURBOROW with Mr. PERKINS. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 


inois. 
of New York. 


Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Cox with Mr. BROSIUS. 


Mr. RAYNER with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. REED. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. LACEY. 
On this vote: 

Mr. DOCKERY with Mr. GROUT. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY. 


Mr. BAILEY. Lask unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
asks unanimous consent that an order be made that when the 
House adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next. Without 
objection that order will be made. 

‘There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MURRAY, for one week, on account of important business. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. OATES to 
print in the RECORD some remarks made by him on his bill to 
repeal the 10 per cent tax on State-bank circulation. 

he result of the vote by yeas and nays was then announced 
as above recorded. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 2 o’clock and 7 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, October 30, 1893, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills; which were re- 
referred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 2500) to increase the pension of Gertrude V. 
Ross, widow of John Munroe Ross, late first lieutenant Twenty- 
second Infantry, United States Army—the Committee on War 
ane discharged,and referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 1548) for the relief of William D. Bangs, grant- 
ing him an honorable discharge—the Committee on tar 
3 discharged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Al. 
airs. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 4281) toamend an act entitled 
An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States! to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILSON of Wash n: A bill (H. R. 4282) to aid the 
States of California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, Colorado, South Dakota, and Minnesota to sup- 
port schools of mines—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MCK AIG: A bill (H. R. 4283) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon in 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illi- | the city of Cumberland, Md.—to the Committee on Public Build- 


nois. 
Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LIN TON. 
Mr. REILLY with Mr. NORTHWAx. 
Mr. BRANCH with Mr. HOOKER of New York 
Mr. LESTER with Mr. HILBORN. 
Mr. SICKLES with Mr. DoLLIVER. 


Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BOWERS of California. 


Mr. GEARY with Mr. COUSINS. 
Mr. CADMUS with Mr. Moon. 
Mr. FIELDER with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRiGHT of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. BUNN with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. O’NEILL of Penn- 


sylvania. 
Mr. EVERETT with Mr. DRAPER. 


Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 


Until next Monday: 


Mr. COVERT with Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 


For this day: 
Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. WHITE. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. 


Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. HAGER. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. BARNES with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE, 
Mr. McCuLLocH with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
Mr. McGann with Mr. HULICK. 


ings and Grounds. 

y Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 4284) to regulate the 
taking of proofs in certain land cases—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. è 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4291) to promote 
the efficiency of the militia—to the Committee on the Militia. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 

| titles were presented aud referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 4285) granting a pension 
to TER Eads, widow of Augustus Eads—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4286) granting a penon to Capt. Woodson 
Blake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 4287) for the relief of Adams 
and Wickes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 4288) to promote Lieut. A. 
B. Wycoff, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant 
commander on the retired list—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 4289) granting a pension to 
Catherine H. Thayer, widow of Daniel Thayer—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R.4290) for the relief of Druzilla J. 
Rigg, of Macomb, Ill.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILBORN: Resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of State Viticultural Commissioners, of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the retention of duties on raisins, and asking for 
the imposition of a duty of 2} cents per pound upon all Zante cur- 
rants—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Mr. J. E. Dunn, of Washington, D. C., ask- 
ing that the gripmen and motormen of the street railroads of 

ashington be required to pass an examination as to their quali- 
fications for the discharge of their duties. and for the appoint- 
ment of an inspector—to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 
By Mr. MURRAY: Memorial of the Afro-American Legal Fra- 
ternity, relating to the general welfare of their race to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Remonstrance of 138 workers on iron and 
steel plates in Coatsville, Pa., against any change in the tariff, 
because present agitation has depressed industries and reduced 
wages—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, October 28, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1898.] 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., at the expiration of the 


reccss. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be pons 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase 
1 silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other pu Sh 

The VI E-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the pending . is on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from California [Mr. PER- 


. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I think there is no quo- 
rum present. s 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ; 


e: Dubois, McMillan, Sherman, 

Ail 5 Fa ; $ mith, 
urn, e, i 

ie Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Butler, Gorman, ller, 
Caffery. Hale. Murphy, 
Carey, Harris, Palmer, Vest, 
Cockrel-, aoe Peffer, V. 
Coke, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Daniel, Hunton, Power, Wolcott. 
Davis. le, y. 
Dixon, *. nson. 
Dolph. Lodge, Roach, 


Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is 
detained by the serious illness of a member of his family. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may now consider the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further ur- 
nt deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
vernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for 
other purposes. It is a very short bill, and will only take a few 
minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendment. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 

t-house at Solomon's Lump, Virginia; That the Light-House Board 


and is . authorized to use, so far as may be necessary, for the re- 
ment of the Solomon's Lump t-house, in addition to the amount 


. therefor, mg unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
6 reconstruction of the Wolf Trap light-house that may re after this 
last-named light-house shall have been reéstablished. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 21, to insert: 

id's Columbian Exposition: That a diploma of honorable mention ma. 
8 Se. inventors, expert artisans who have — 
uction 


sisted in the prod: rfection of such exhibits as are awarded 
diplomas in the World’s Columbian Exposition or are formally commended 


the director-general thereof: and 5 hereby given to the Board 


mmission, acting inconjunc- 
hibitors, to present said diplomas of 
ers, inventors, and rt artisans when- 


Managers of the World's Columbian 
tion with the Associated American Ex 

honorable mention to said des: 
ever a certificate is filed with s 
Tao has 


and 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after 
SENATE. 
For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, 810,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 52, to insert: 
; nae to R. R. Quay for salary as clerk from March 16 to August 7, 


line 49, to insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 55, to insert: 
To pay clerks to Senators and per diem clerks to committees retained in 


the service of the Senate during the recess of the Fifty-first Congress, 
under resolution of the Senate of September 20, 1890, £22,088. 


Mr. DOLPH. Before that amendment is adopted I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to it. On the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1890— i 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. MORGAN on the 23th instant, reported the following substi- 
tute; which was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 

** Resolved, That the per diem clerks to the committees of the Senate and 
the clerks to Senators be retained in the service of the Senate during the 
coming recess, and that the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate the per diem 
now allowed such clerks by law during the sessions of the Senate. 

It will be remembered that that session was very long; it did 
not terminate until the Ist day of October. The clerks of com- 
mittees and secretaries of Senators, and everybody connected 
with the Senate had had a very long and tedious session, and the 
business of Senators had got in arrears and it was necessary for 
Senators to have clerical assistance here after the adjournment. 
For that reason the Senate adopted the resolution, and the per 
diem clerks and secretaries to Senators were retained in service. 

It turned out that there was not a sufficient amount in the con- 
tingent fund to pay for the salaries of the clerks and secretaries. 
The first time the opportunity was offered the Senate placed 
npon an appropriation bill anamendment for the payment of the 
clerks and secretaries. Itwas a bill to supply a deficiency in the 
rp hg ean for pattie rinting and bin for the first half 
of the fiscal year 1891, at for other purposes. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], who is a member of the Committee on a 
propriations, in submitting the conference report on that bill, 
and stating that the other House refused to agree to the amend- 
ment for the payment of Senate clerks and secretaries, said: 

The House conferees were so tive upon this matter and would yield to 
no suggestion on the part of the Senate conferees, that at last the Senate 
conferees, seeing that the im nt deficiencies in the bill were be held 
up and that the Public Printing Office was in trouble because of the delay, 
gave way. but with the notification that the whole subject would come up 
again on the iegislative appropriation bill. where an attempt will be made 
to settle the an tion upon the basis of a reasonable annual salary to these 
per diem clerks. Imay add that any one who reads the RECORD will learn 
that when the report was presented in the other House it was there stated 
that members of the House must understand that this did not involve any 
permanent recession on the part of the Senate but that the House must be 
prepared to consider the question the next appropriation bill. 

It is for these reasons that the ority of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, being very desirous that the Printing Office should be relieved from 
its trouble and that this appropriation bill should go through, gave way for 
the present. The whole matter will come up, undoubtedly, on the legislative 
appropriation bill, and in the next deficiency appropriation bill the partic- 
ular items that are out here will be considered more fully inconnection with 
other deficiencies. I do not think it wise to 2 the contest upon this 
bill in view of the condition of the Printing Office. 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], a member of the 
committee, said: 


I desired the Senator in charge of theconference report to make the expla- 
nation, because I was unable as a member of the conference committee to 
agree to the report, for the reasons stated, that I felt that the Senate is under 
a moral and legal obligation to provide the funds for the payment of the 
clerks who were employed between the adjournment of the t session on 
the Ist of October and the begin: of the pres ntsession. They have per- 
formed the service and are enti! to com tion for it; and in the ab- 
sence.of the cenior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], I declined to agree to 
the conference report. Lam glad the question is to be kept up in the form 
the conferees have placed it. I shall not, therefore, antagonize this partic- 
ular report. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations did, in a subsequent 
bill, as I recollect, place this amendment and it was agreed to 
by the Senate, but it was lost in conference. 

The pending bill, I understand, provides means to pay clerks 


* 
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of members of the other branch of Congress, and it appears to 
me as a very appropriate bill upon which to place this matter. 
Iam very glad the Committee on Appropriations have mine 
the amendment. I hope it will be adopted, and when it is adopted 
J hope it will be insisted on. : 

I consider it as dishonest for the Senate longer to decline to 
pay this compensation. I regard it not only as a legal and moral 
obligation, as stated by the Senator from Missouri, but I feel 
that I am legally bound so far as I am interested in it to see that 
it is paid. The work was performed, and, as I said on another 
occasion, many of the young men who stayed here and performed 
this duty borrowed money, as I happen to know, to pay their ex- 
penses during the time, and they have never yet n able to 
repay it. 

HALE. As the Senator from Oregon quoted from some- 
thing which I said in a previous Congress when this provision 
was considered, I merely want to say to him that he does not 
need to give himself any trouble about the attitude of the Sen- 
ate in this matter. It has committed itself more than once to 
this proposition. But the trouble will lie in another body. All 
that can be expected is that the representatives of the Senate in 
conference wl aphuld the wishes of the body to every reason- 
able extent. I shall hope that when it comes up in conference 
the other House will yield; but if there is any trouble it will be 
there, not here. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have some knowledge of 
the point which is under discussion and have had from the start. 
I most heartily concur in the views expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon. I know there was great injustice and inequity 
gee toward certain employés of this body. If there isany- 

ing on which the Senate, as any other deliberative body, should 
. its honor clear and its contracts sound and pure it is in re- 
gard to those whom we employ here in our service, 

I not only express my appreciation to the Committee on A 
propriations, but earnestly hope that they will find it in their 
pover to enforce with the other branch of Congress our rights. 

here has been a good deal of talk recently about Senatorial 
rights. One of the highest rights of this body is to pay its em- 
ployés honestly for the work they perform. ‘That is one of the 
rights which I hope will never be yielded under any circum- 


stances. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MODEL BATTLESHIP ILLINOIS. 


Mr. HALE. With the leave of the Senator from Indiana—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I report from the Committee on Naval Affairs a 
joint resolution, and I ask that it may be put upon its parage: 

The joint resolution (S. R. 36) transferring the exhibit of the 
Navy parsoni, known as the model battleship Illinois, to the 
State of Illinois, as a naval armory for the use of the naval mil- 
itia of the State of Illinois on the termination of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection the joint 
resolution is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
and will be read at length. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand the Senator from Maine 
to ask that the bill be now considered. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I take it that it will give rise to no debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator that I think the 
pill as reported had better be printed and go over until the next 
legislative a 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 

consideration of the joint resolution? ž 

Mr. HALE. After a little explanation perhaps the Senator 
will not insist upon its going over. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have notinterposed an objection, but I make 
the suggestion to the Senator. I confess that I should like to 
see the bill in print, and I should like to know upon what exact 
ground it is that we are to turn over a naval vessel, if it be a ves- 
sel of the navy, to any one of the States of the Union. 

Mr. HALE.. I will tell the Senator. First, I ask the Secre- 
ae to read the joint resolution as reported. Then the Senator 
will see what it includes. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etv., That on the termination of the World's Columbian Exposi- 


tion at Chicago, III., in November, 193, the exhibit of the Navy Department 


of the Uni States Government, better known as the model battleship 
Lilinois, a facsimile of the battleships Indiana, Massachusetts, and n, 


With such of her boats, equipments, and appurtenances now on exhibition 


as the Secretary of the Navy shall deem proper be, transferred tõ the State 
of Nlinois as a naval armory for the use of the naval militia of the State of 
Illinois: Provided, That such articles as may or have been loaned by the 
various bureaus of the Navy Department, the United States Marine Corps. 
the Naval Academy, and Hydrographic Office be not included in the said 
transfer, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Mr. HALE. First, the reason why I should like the joint reso- 
lution to pass to-day is that it must go to the other House and 
be passed there, and it ought all to be done before the Exposi- 
tion closes. The Senator knows that is only a few days ahead. 

In answer to his objection that it is turning over a battleship, 
I will state that it is only a model. It is not removable. It 
built of brick and mortar, simply as a design, a facsimile of a 
battleship. It is of no use to the Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not a ship at all, then? 

Mr. HALE. Not at all. It is simply a brick model. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have nothing further to ask in the way of 
explanation. 

Mr. HALE, I knew the moment I explained it to the Senator 
it would satisfy him. I have sent to the Navy Department and 
have received the following dispatch: 

The Department sees no objection to N AG the model battleship 
Illinois when the Exposition is over and the exhibits on board have been re- 
moved therefrom. 

So nobody objects, and I hope the joint resolution will pass. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not wonder at the very natural mis- 
take made by the Senator from Tennessee, bacause of the lan- 
guage of the joint resolution, which says that this is“ a facsimile 
of the battleships Indiana,” ete. It certainly is not a facsimile. 
It may be a base imitation; a pile of brick; it is not a facsimile. 
The language ee to be changed. 

Mr. HALE. The old definition that used to be given in the 
spellin g book the Senator and I studied in our boyhood days was 
that a facsimile is a close imitation: and this is as close an imi- 
tation as can be got outof brick and mortar. We are very glad 
to get rid of it; the Illinois people are very glad to take it for 
what itis worth; and I suppose nobody will object. 

Mr. CULLOM. If I may be allowe simply to say one word, 
I will state that this ship, as it is called, is built of brick and 
mortar and postby some timber, but it would be of no earthly 
value to any sr turned over to the Department, orup for 
the materials t might be gotten out of it; and probably it 
would cost more to do that than the materials would bring. 

There is a naval reserve, an Illinois naval militia, so called, 
in our State, which cou!d utilize this model as a sort of a head- 
quarters, perhaps to some purpose, and it would be of very much 
interest to the people of the Western country. The ship as it 
stood there has attracted almost as much attention as anything 
else connected with the great Exposition, and it is felt by the 
people in the West that it would be a matter of interest if it 
should remain there. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, as I started this 
muss, I will say that I am not only willing to turn over the model 
to the State of Illinois, but if the Senator desires it, I think I 
would agree to pay the State something to take it off our hands, 

Mr. CULLOM. We do not ask any money on that account, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committe: of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. - 


BILL INTRODUCED, 
Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 1135) granting a pension 


to Mrs. Katharine Todd Crittenden; which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, yesterday we voted upon that 
amendment to the bill which would give us free coinage. It was 
lost, a great majority of the Senate voting against it. All other 
amendments will meet a like fate. They are only good in that they 
are better than unconditional repeal, and it seems idle to go 
through the formof votinguponthem. Iamindifferent whether 
J vote upon them or not. Some of them have been introduced by 
Senators who intend voting for unconditional repeal, and their 
amendments may save for them something of the appearance of 
things. Nobody is really deceived, however, as to who are the 
friendsof bimetallism. The course of debate and the vote of yes- 
terday have given us the names, and these additional roll calls but 
serve to emphasize the defeat which the cause of silver has suf- 
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fered. We came here buoyed by hope and confident of final suc- 
cess, We have met overwhelming and disastrous defeat, and 
the reasons are not far to seek. 

The fight for silver has failed because Democratic supportand 
Republican encouragement have been withdrawn. 

he true situation has never been understood by the public; it 
has ient developed on this floor; it has never been exposed to 
the t. 

There has been talk of closure, and Senators across the Cham- 
ber have leaped into sudden reputation by advocating it; have 
por as if they were each a Columbus discovering some new 
and, or an ingenious and adventurous spirit who had found a 
clew to the Senate maze; they are lauded by ametropolitan press 
as men who were to be saviors of their country, and unsavory 
criticism and bitter denunciation have changed and blended into 
acclamations and praise. 

Why, Mr. President, even the newest Senator here must have 
understood perfectly that closure as applicable to this measure 
was an impossibility; that it could find no foothold or abiding 
place in this Chamber. These arguments have been for the 
gallery. for a gullible public. 

For my own part I should be delighted to see it enacted. We 
have from the first invited a vote upon its adoption. The majority 
will need it later. It will not beso ardently pressed by this side 
of the Chamber in the winter months when the repeal of the 
election law and tariff revision come up for passage. When that 
delectable time shall come the silver State Senators will no 
longer be the goats.“ While we may not be able to emulate 
the subserviency recently displayed by this side toward the Ad- 
ministration, we shall hope to exhibit our earnest desire for 

rogress in legislation by taking to heart the lesson which has 
been taught us, and by lending our presence at all hours for a 
quorum and a vote. 

The open and avowed sentiment of the large majority of this 
body is against the introduction here of the previous question or 
of any other form of closure. That majority believes that the 
privilege of free discussion is a safeguard which should not be 
removed, and that while delays may arise because of the right 
of unlimited debate, yet the sum of the gain it brings is infinitely 

reater than any inconvenience which may be occasioned. Nor 

oes the dignity of the Senate suffer by this right of debate. 

This Senate loses its dignity, Mr. President, whenever it be- 

comes the simple mouthpiece of the Executive will, and when it 

8 5 to influences which should have no share in shaping leg- 
on. 

No, Mr. President, it may as well be understood that the va- 
porings here and elsewhere about closure have had no sort of 

fluence on the result of this debate; and I state without fear 
of successful contradiction that nobody who has advocated it had 
the slightest idea that it would pass, even if there should have 
been no discussion respecting the proposed change in the rules. 

Ever since this measure was first reported, the opposition to 
it has been based solely -apon the belief that unconditional re- 
peal, unaccompanied by affirmative legislation, would bring suf- 
ering and disaster to the whole country, and not upon the de- 
struction of the welfare and prosperity of the silver States only, 
which would necessarily follow the passage of the bill. It was 
from the outset distinctly understood thatif the Support of friends 
on the other side of the Chamber should be withdrawn, while 
we felt that an irreparable wrong would be inflicted upon us by 
unconditional repeal, we should nevertheless cease to oppose the 
vote. The time has come when we are left alone. Party exi- 
gency and other controlling motives have led to an acquiescence 
by the other side in the inevitable result. There is not the 
slightest criticism to be offered to such a conclusion. For two 
months we have fought together for the maintenance of the 
double standard, and we have lost. 

Some of the criticism to which we have been subjected by 
Democratic Senators is misplaced. We have been told by some 
of them that our course has been obstructive and revolutionary. 
This sounds droll to those of us who witnessed the contest over 
the force bill. Senators who are vaguely understood now to 
favor closure, and who have denounced us, filed out solemnly, 
again and again, into the cloak rooms, or ensconced themselves 
in committee rooms to avoid aiding to make a quorum. That 
struggle lasted as long as has this, and the organization of s - 
ers and the machinery of contest were perfectly equip and 
oiled. A Senator on the other side has spoken critically of the 
speech of the Senator from Nebraska because it occupied fifteen 
hours. I remember one speech on the force bill, that of the Sen- 
atorfrom West Virginia, which consumedtwelve hours. The dis- 
tinction between the two is slight, and the able address of the 
Senator from Nebraska will not suffer by comparison with any 
other, long or short, which has been uttered in this Senate. 

I do not refer to these force-bill days by way of criticism, but 
only to emphasize the fact that fine distinctions breed nice dif- 


ferences, and to insist that in view of the few months that have 
passed since that somewhat memorable event, and the character 
of that contest, the utterances of some of the Southern Senators 
have been uncalled for and out of place. Most of them stood 
nobly by their Western brothers, but a few of them developed 
bitter hostility towards our section and our interests. We who 
are from States where silver is produced claim and have claimed 
no especial consideration growing out of the fate of that meas- 
ure, but I confess we had expected that the tach | a for very ex- 
istence which we have e on this floor would bring us sym- 
pathy and not denunciation from representatives of a section 
which not long ago made an appeal on similar grounds, and did 
not make it in vain. I have not been many years in public life, 
Mr. President, but I have been here long enough to RES us de- 
nounced by certain Southern Senators asobstructionists, because 
we stood for the vital interests of our people, as well as for what 
we conceived to be for the interests of the whole country; lon: 
enough to hear it proposed that the doors of the Senate shoul: 
be opened to expel a Senator who, in the exercise of his consti- 
tutional rights, sought by withholding his vote to postpone, if 
only for a day, the dire suffering which must be inflicted upon 
his State by the passage of this bill. 

One Senator attempted to hold up the Senator from Kansas to 
ridicule, and told us that those of us who stood for the double 
standard were following that Senator and the doctrines of his 
por Mr. President, the Populist party hold tenets to which 

can not lend my approval, and many of its doctrines seem to me 
to be wild and visionary. I would infinitely rather stand, how- 
ever, in the place of the Senator from Kansas than in that of the 
Senator who made him the target for his derision. The Senator 
from Kansas, at least, swears in the words of no master, ‘‘nullius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri. Nor has he felt called upon 
to recant the utterances of former years, or found it expedient 
to change front on this great question. And however much some 
of us may hereafter differ with the Senators who belong to the 
Populist party, the sincerity and courtesy and ability which 
they have displayed in this contest entitle them to the gratitude 
and esteem and respect of every man who believes that the pros- 
perity of our country must rest upon the standard of silver as 
well as of gold. 

The course and period of this debate, long as it has been, have 
been supported from its commencement by a majority of this 
Chamber. There has never been a moment when we have not 
been encouraged to continue by a clear preponderance in num- 
bers of the members of this body. Democratic Senators have 
told us that they must vote against us, but that we must win in 
the end. Over here on this side we have been assured that 
threatened interference with the tariff was the real cause of ex- 
isting troubles. For a time we were encouraged to act as a 
buffer to the threatened appearance of the bill to repeal the 
election law,and throughout there has been hope that we might 
succeed in order that while the struggle las the inability of 
the Democracy, the dominant party, to control the action of the 
Senate might be used to its discredit; and that should a settle- 
ment be forced odium might be cast upon the Democratic party 
for suffering or permitting it. Except, however, as we might be 
used as an instrument of ty political success in the Eastern 
States, we have been, with the exception of the support of the 
courageous Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], abso- 
lutely friendless on this side of the Chamber, and all talk of 
sympathy for our section has been a pretense and a sham. 

When there is a national election we are coddled and consid- 
ered; we are . a beautiful plank in the party 
platform, and in national conventions we are treated with con- 
sideration. At all other times, and on all other occasions, our 
interests are treated with contempt. When some question of 
the tariff arises we are urged tostand with the party which made 
labor free and seeks to ennoble it. When some mud bar at tide 
water in Connecticut or Oregon or Delaware is to be removed, 
or some unknown estuary of the sea made ea Ge we are 
urged to stand by the flag and an appropriation. en we hesi- 
tate about the exclusion of foreign-builtships from home protec- 
tion and ownership appeals are made to our patriotism. But 
whenever the welfare of our own States is involved we are treated 
with contumely and disdain. Out of all the millions of annual 
appropriations no dollar blesses our great section, and now you 
are to deprive it of its chief industry because a contracted cur- 
rency appeals to Eastern greedand meets British approval. We 
are not to be driven from the Republican party e believe 
that we stand for its truest principles; but for one I am tired, 
heartily tired, of the policy which is being followed of using us 
when we are needed and treating the reasonable and proper 
claims of our people with scorn and neglect. [Manifestations of 
applause in the galleries.] 

The immediate contest, Mr. President is practically ended, 
and the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will be uncondi- 
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tionally repealed. The real stru glo has only begun, however, 
and will not end until silver sh: rehabilita: as a money 
metal and a standard of value. Some of us may give place to 
others as the fight progresses, but whoever shall represent our 
States will stand ready to sacrifice 8 that life holds 
dear in the battle for the interests of the people. 

For Colorado these are grave days. I speak only for my own 
State. I am advised that an adjoining State, Wyoming, desires 
` repeal. The Senator from Minnesota made proffer of its vote, 
and his authority has not been questioned. But I know my 
own people, and I know as no other member of this Senate ex- 
cept my colleague can know, the import and meaning to Colo- 
2h of the vote which shall be had upon this measure. We 
came into the Union of States in the centennial year, and in the 
galaxy of Commonwealths we are usually known as the Centen- 
nial State. We were fitted for statehood by population and re- 
sources. Our people came from all the States in the Union; 
they found a desert; they have made it a garden. They were 
encouraged to search for the precious metals, and they poured 
millions of gold and silver into your Treasury. They built 
cities, founded schools and colleges, erected churches, and estab- 
lished happy and peaceful and contented homes. 

The action you contemplate is as if youshould take a vast and 
fertile area of Eastern lands, destroy the structures upon it, and 
sow the ground with salt, that it might never again yield to the 
hand of the husbandman. These are indeed grave and sad days 
for us. Your action drives our miners from their homes in the 
mountains, and compels the abandonmentof hamlets and of towns 
that but yesterday were prosperousand populous, We shall turn 
our hans to new pursuits and seek other means of livelihood. 
We shall not eat the bread of idleness, and under the shadow of 
our eternal hills we breed only good citizens. The wrong, how- 
ever, which youare inflicting upon us is crueland unworthy, and 
the memory of it will return to vex you. Out of the misery of it 
all, her representatives in this Senate will be always glad to re- 
member that they did their duty as God gave them the vision to 
see it. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to remind occu- 
pants of the galleries that manifestations of approval or disap- 

roval are in violation of the rules of the Senate, and if the of- 

ense be repeated it will be the duty of the Chair to have the 
galleries cleared. $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senators from Colorado 
and the Senators from the other silver-producing States have my 
profound sympathy. Iam perhaps more familiar than most Sen- 
ators with the region of country from which they come. I have 
traversed every State and Territory in what are known as the sil- 
ver-mining regions; I have beheld and admired the grand scen- 
ery and the broad plains, and I could foresee the undeveloped 
resources of the future. I knew then, as I know now, that this 
magnificent country of ours, better, far better, than the moun- 
tain country of Europe, was destined to be a great, growing, and 
powerful portion of our nation. 

I admire the ability, the tenacity, and the courage with which 
the Senators from that region have conducted this contest, as 
they call it, for their local interest, the interest of silver min- 
ing. No man questions their ability, no man could either have 
heard or read the appeal made last evening by the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] or the eloquence of my young 
friend on my right [Mr. WOLCOTT], in behalf of the interest of 
their people, without being moved. 

If this were a thing which could be granted by favor; if this 
were a question which did not seriously involve the greatest 
interests of our country, we should willingly yield to their ap- 
peals, and grant them all they ask. The cost of their silver 
would be comparatively nothing to the Government of the United 
States. It is only because we believe that the further purchase 
of silver and making it the standard of value in our country 
would work irreparable injury to the business of the whole 
country, and to the wages and property of every citizen of the 
land, that we can not respond to their wishes. We believe that 
to adopt the policy they propose would be to degrade our money 
by lowering its purchasing power and producing all the dire re- 
sults which have been pointed out. 

The debate on our sideof this question has not been conducted 
insuch voluminous terms, and long speeches have not been pre- 
sented; yet the ground of our opposition to the measures pro- 

din behalf of free coinage is not on account of our want of 
esire to do anything we can for our fellow Senators and for the 
Statesthey represent; but it is because we believe we can not do 
it without sacrificing the interests of the entire people of the 
United States. 

The silver mining interest, although important to the people 
whom these Senators represent in the mining region of the 
country, is not nearly as important as they think; it is a com- 
paratively small industry; it does not compare with any of the 
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great industries which underlie the riches and the wealth and 
the production of our country cotton, corn, wheat, and the 
almost innumerable products I might name, which are immeas- 
urably more valuable in their annual supply than silver can be. 

After all, it isonly fifty or sixty million ounces of silver which 
are yearly taken out of the earth, and itis that interest that we 
are ap ed to to protect, even though in substituting that silver 
for the standard of money in our country we detach ourselves 
from all the commercial nations, separate ourselves and our 
standard of value from all the Christian people of the world ex- 
cept only in North and South America, and join the old nations, 
India and China and the South American States. 

I beg the Senators who come from the silver-producing States 
to feel on this subject as I do. It is not that we desire to injure 
them; itis not that we do not admire their courage; we take 
pride iu their efforts, but we think, on the whole, it is not wise 
to adopt silver as the standard of value and the only standard of 
value in this country. 

Why, Mr. President, have not parties in the North and par- 
ties in the South, Senators Republican and Senators Democratic, 
joined in endeavoring to establish by experiment whether we 
could prevent the further depreciation of silver. We have had 
two experiments, which have cost the Government of the United 
States more than $100,000,000. If we should attempt to sell sil- 
ver we have purchased under the laws I shall mention, we should 
lose out of the pockets of the people thisenormous sum of money. 
Why? Because with all of our effort, with all of our experi- 
ments, with all the officers of the Government aiding them to 
the extent of their power, so far as I know, we have shown that 
it is impossible for the United States of America to prevent the 
depreciation of silver bullion, and it has gone steadily down, 
down, down. 

The Bland-Allison act, as it was known, was an experimentin 
itself. For twelve years we continued that experiment with a 
constantly losing market year by year, and thearticle we bought 
depreciating in value. It was measured by millions and tens of 
millions. So at the end of that time we wanted to make another 
experiment in order to try another way by which we could pre- 
vent the depreciation of silver. We did it. The measure was 
called the Sherman law, although I was the last man on this side 
of the Chamber to agree to it, because I feared the experiment 
and feared that with the enormous purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion a month we could not maintain the price of sil- 
ver, but I yielded, because I wished to see the experiment tried. 
Idid hope and did believe that the purchase by the United States 
of all the silver mined in this country—for that was the amount 
of it—would prevent the depreciation of silver, butit didnot. It 
ba Geeta more and more, and we lost more and more. 

Two years after that act was passed, for which I voted, and 
against which every member on the other side of the Chamber 
voted, I saw that the experiment had been fairly tried and that 
we must stop purchasing silver or we should be stranded upon 
the single silver basis, detached from all the European nations, 
by having silver alone, a constintly depreciating commodity, on 
our hands in immense sums, forced to buy and to take all the sil- 
ver of the world, and urged by the constant demand of Senators 
from the silver-producing States to attempt the free coinage of 
silver. They insisted, and the honorable Senator from Colo- 
rado{Mr. TELLER], with the frankness which always character- 
izes him, while he voted for that bill, did not give up his claim 
and his demand for the free coinage of silver. 

At the end of that two years I became satisfied that it was 
wrong tocontinue the purchase of silver bullion at this great loss. 
Other Senators around me were of the same opinion. I intro- 
duced a bill here with that end in view. It was voted against 
by all our friends on the other side of the Chamber. e are 
not, as I said the other day, new converts on this subject. We 
tried the experiment at the cost of many million dollars to the 
people of the United States. We tried to stop that experiment 
and failed. We took our position long before Mr. leveland 
became President of the United States. But our friends on the 
other side were not satisfied. They thought the experiment 
ought to be continued. 

Finally we met here, after failures which involved immense 
losses to our people, after the suspension of many branches of 
industry, arising, as they said, out of the fear that we would be 
compelled to continue our silver purchases and go to the single 
silver standard. We were told by the President of the United 
States that the first thing to be done was to stop the purchase of 
silver bullion. We had thought that two years ago and so voted. 
We were ready to say ‘‘Amen!” atonce to the President of the 
United States, because that was coming to the position that we 
had occupied for the last two years, e were ready, therefore, 
to vote for the suspension of the purchase of silver bullion. 

Then it was, while our friends around us here, who had been 
standing for silyer, said we were striking a blow at silver, after 
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we had been buying more and more silver and losing more and 
more, until it was feared that the nation would become bank- 
rupt by the continued purchase of silver bullion, and all our in- 
dustries would be disturbed. What could we do? Must we go 
on and buy silver more and more, with the certainty that it 
would bring us to a single standard of silver? Feeling, as we 
have, that it was wronging our laboring people whose wages are 
now measured by the best kind of coin, coin of the highest value, 
we could not do otherwise, sir, than we have done. 


I have sympathized with these gentlemen. I like them. Iad- 
mire them. My friend from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is full of ideas 
floating 1 8 upon the wing, and listening to him one could 
very easily fall in his wake. But now the stern fact remains 


that if we maintain the purchase of silver freely then we become 
a silver standard country, a monometallic state. But that the 

would not like at all. Id would be hoarded and kept by all 
Christian and civilized nations of the world, and by far the great- 
est power now upon this little globe of ours, the United States 
of America, composed of free men, women, and children, with 
all its boundless resources, must follow the example of these 
states that are not so rich, not so populous, notso powerfulas we. 

What was the best thing to be done? We sympathized with 
these gentlemen when they told us their troubles. God knows 
Ido, and that I will do anything to helpthem. ButIdo believe 
now that as the result of the suspension of silver purchases, sil- 
ver will be used more and more and ought to be used more and 
more. We have now $677,000,000, according to the statistics. of 
silver in existence in our country. We never had as much be- 
fore. When coinage was free we never had over $50,000,000 of 
silver in existence at one time. Now we have $677,000,000 in 
sight. Have we not done that much towards helping them? Can 
we do more? 

I think we could do more. I believe that by a free issue of 
what are called the minor coins, or the fractional coins, rather, 
we could pronao float many millions more of silver bullion 
which could be used to the fullest extent possible, because that 
kind of coin can not go out of the country. It is freely taken by 
every man in this country not because it is not worth its value, 
gold value, but because it is convenient, the people desire it, and 
the people like it. 

There is the condition. If these Senators will only delay their 
jeremiads for awhile and wait a ye.r or two, they will find 
that the end of the world has not come because we have stopped 
the coinage of silver; that silver mining will go on; that Colo- 
rado, witn her undeveloped resources of gold, copper, lead, and 
many other metals, will prosper; and that the good people of 
Colorado, now frightened out of their wits because they have 
lost one of their industries, will find ample freedom for the exer- 
cise of their faculties in the development of their soil and in the 
development of their mines. 

Sir, the United States of America ought to encourage every 
interest in every part of our country. But it ought not to en- 
courage those interests to the destruction of any interest of the 
people of the United States. I am one of those who believe in 
the broadest protection to every American industry. If I had 
my way I would, by reasonable tariff duties, build up every in- 
dustry in our country that could be carried on with safety and 
with profit. If silver-mining industry could be carried on with- 
out endangering the standard of value upon which all our com- 
moree and industries rest, I should be very willing to see it car- 

ed on. 

Mr. President, perhaps I have said all that is n to be 
said. I do not want our friends here on this side, or the Popu- 
lists, with whom I do not agree, to feel hurt because we have not 
been converted by their long speeches. Ido not complain of the 
length of their speeches, because I could always retire outside of 
the Chamber when I did not caretohearthem. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can not indulge in any of 3 when the 

neral interests of the people of the United States are involved. 

or will I now repeat the arguments in regard to the con- 
tinued free coinage of silver and its disturbance of all the in- 
dustries now existing and to be created, because that would be 
only renewing the debate. 

There are, however, one or two things to which I desire espe- 
cially to call the attention of Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber. I doubt very much whether the bill, when we pass 
it, will meet the expectations of many people who probably 
have made a bugaboo of the purchase of silver to disturb their 
dreams o nights. I believe that it is necessary to superadd to 
this measure proposed by the honorable Senator from Indiana 
other measures even more vitally important thanthis. He does 
not desire, however, to have an amendment ottered, and, after 
3 the matter over and giving it careful attention, I believe 
it would not be wise to offer any proposition of a new character, 
n questions of doubt and 8 reference to 
this bill, because this having been fairly there is now 


no longer any ground for argument upon this bill, and to intro- 
duce new subjects might open up new debate. : 

But it is absolutely necessary, in my judgment, that some 
legislation be had in reference to the fund on hand for the main- 
tenance of resumption, and also to have a clear conception of 
thatfund. I believe that the fund at this moment is used con- 
trary to the provisions of existing law. It is necessary, then, 
that attention should be called to this subject. 

The provisions of 5 law are very familiar to me. 

In 1875, after a storm tumultuous debate in both Houses 
of Congress, it was finally concluded that it was best to provide 
for the resumption of Speni payments and bring our notes up 
to par in coin. Then a bill was passed, a copy of which I have 
before me, and which provided for the accumulation of gold coin 
and bullion in certain proportions up to a certain date, Then it 

rovided that in order to raise this fund the Secretary of the 
8 was authorized to issue bonds of à certain kind and de- 
scription, set out in the law, in the refunding act, as it was called. 
Under that act the then Secretary of the Treasury did sell bonds 
to the amount of $95,000,000 in coin, and thus secured a fund as 
a basis for the maintenance of the resumption of United States 
notes, and for no other purpose whatever. For purposes of ac- 
curacy, I will read a portion of this law to the lawyers of the 
Senate, and call their attention to its construction: 


That is, for the purposes of maintaining our notes at par with 
coin. On the Ist of January, 1879, there was in the Treasury of 
the United States $140,000,000 with which to pay United States 
notes; $40,000,000 of this, however, was necessary for the current 
expenses of the Government. It has become the rule in the ad- 
ministration of a great Government like ours, that it is neces- 
sary always to have in the Treasury an amount of money sufti- 
cient for paying the expenses of a month. $30,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000, whatever it may be, because, as the expenditures are 
not equally distributed throughout the year, sometimes it is 
necessary to have more on hand and sometimes less. This fund, 
called the resumption fund, was not only intended to maintain 
resumption, but it was a fund from which the ordinary expenses 
of the Government were drawn. 

In 1832 Congress took up the matter and determined that it 
was wise to separate the resumption fund from the ordinary fund 
for the payment of current expenses. In a section which I have 
before me, in 1882, as an amendment to one of the appro- 
priation bills, there is a provision that the Sah 9, ea und 
should consist of money received from the sale of bonds and 
should not exceed $100,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What act is that? 

1 SHERMAN. The act of 1882. Here is the exact provi- 
on: 


That the 5 the Treasury is authorized and directed to receive 
id coin with the Treasurer or assistant treasurers of the United States, 

sums not less than $20, and to issue certificates therefor in denominations 
of not less than #20 each, corresponding with the denominations of United 
States notes. 

Then there is this proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in 
tien, ee reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 

1 


Although this is somewhat blind in its language, yet it has 
always been construed by the Treasury Department that this is 
a fund specially set aside for the maintenance of the resumption 
of specie payments, and can not be used for any other purpose 
whatever. 

A question arose in the last Congress upon the construction 
of this act. The question was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and I find, in a report 
made by Mr. CULBERSON, on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House, a report reciting the facts I have al- 
ready stated, in which he reports to the committee that no por- 
tion of this $100,000,000 derived from the sale of bonds could be 
used for any other purpose whatever except to maintain the pay- 
ment of United States notes. : 

Mr. TELLER. Lask the Senator if the late Secretary, Mr. 
Foster, did not declare that it could te used forany pu „and 
whether the Senator does not understand that that decision was 
made after reference of the question to the Attorney-General? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have inquired for that 
opinion of the Attorney-General, and I do not think it was made. 
Indeed, I have been informed by a member of the Senate that 
the present Attorney-General, who has been quoted with refer- 
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ence to the question, hasdeclared that there was nosuch opinion. 
I know of no such opinion. 


Mr. TELLER. I do not know what the late Attorney-General 
did. I know that Mr. Foster so held it. I do not know whether 
he consulted the Attorney-General, but it was reported that he 
did. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not know about that; but, of course, 
Mr. Foster not being a lawyer nor familiar with the construc- 
tion of law, the opinion of the Attorney-General would have 
great weight with him. Ihave never seen such an opinion as 
the Senator refers to. If the Senator from Colorado or any one 
else has, I should like to see it. 

In my judgment the language is so clear that there ought to 
be no controversy. Here is this report from the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House,submitted by Mr. CULBERSON, which 
sets the question outin the strongest way, and among the quota- 
tions made by that committee in regard to this matter, I see in 
this report a quotation from Mr. ALLISON, who was here at the 
time that the bill was passed, in which his opinion is distinctly 
given that the money could not be used for any other purpose 
except the redemption of United States notes. 5 

Mr. Bayard’s opinion is also quoted, and I read this for the 
benefit of my friends on the other side: 

Mr. BAYARD. But it can not be too ee oer pa at stated and repeated that 
that gold was bought with bonds of the United States for one purpose, and 


one p only. It was to procure and to maintain resumption, and if it 
be used for anything else, it is a perversion of the fund and a breach of the 
trust. 


That was Mr. Ba s opinion on the subject. I see, also, in 
the report the opinions of others quoted. Therefore, the com- 
mittee reported that this fund is a sacred fund for this purpose 
only, that is, for the redemptionof United States notes, whether 
made Sug of proceeds of bonds sold or from the surplus revenue, 
or both. 

Mr. President, under the provisions of the law as it nowstands, 
and with this construction upon it, there is no doubt whatever 
that this fund must remain intact in the Treasury and can not 
be taken for any purpose whatever without a breach of law. 

Lam told, perhaps in conformity with the practice adopted by 
Mr. Foster—whether that is so or not I do not know—that this 
fund is now being used to pay ordinary current oe of the 
Government. It must be manifest to Senators on the other side 
that if that practice is continued long, if it be not promptly ar- 
rested by legislation, the hopes of those who believe in 
sound money and the maintenance of a specie standard will fall 
from under them. That fund ought to be restored and made in- 
tact. It is now reduced, I believe, to about 883,000, 000, and at 
one time it was $81,000,000. It ought to be at once supplemented 
by gold. How? By the sale of bonds. That isa very delicate 
question with some Senators. 

Mr. COCKRELL, To whom will the bonds be sold? 

Mr. SHERMAN, They willbesoldtoour own people. I will 
wager everything I have in the world that within five days after 
the beginning of the issue of a popular loan at3 per cent, run- 
ning only for three years, itwould be taken. The people of this 
country, men who have doubis about the fidelity or of the ability 
of banks to pay, will seize upon these small bonds or small cer- 
tificates and pay coin for them as en EN as the French people 
` did when their country was involved in financial danger. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion before he leaves that point of his argument? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. One clause of the so-called Sherman act provides 
thatit is the policy of this Governmentto maintain the parity be- 
tween gold and silver metals. Now suppose that in the exigen- 
ciesof finance it became necessary to maintain the parity between 
the gold and silver metals, and there were no other means avail- 
able except to use this so-called gold reserve, would not the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury have the right to do it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will answer frankly. I 
say that the law of 1875, which provides for this fund, has not 
been changed by subsequent law. There is no language in any 
subsequent law that seeks to change it, or which points out any 
change in it. This fund was set aside in pursuance of the re- 
sumption act. The bonds were sold. They wereset aside inthe 
Treasury, and there have been held intact ever since. Thereis 
no subsequent law that has any reference whatever to it except 
the one I have stated here, of 1882. There is no law whatever 
that has any reference to this fund in any of the various acts that 
have been passed on the subject. 

Ishall be very glad now to have the opinion of the Senator 
from Missouri, or the judicial opinion of this Senate, with ref- 
erence to these laws as they stand, but I have given the best 
construction that I can give to them. However, it has been so 
long since I practiced law that perhaps I have forgotten how to 
construe law. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator from Ohio will acquit me of 


taking any issue with him as to the construction of the act of 
1875. I put the 5 8 to him because when the Secretary of 
the Treasury paid out gold upon what are called bullion notes, 
giving the option to the holder of the notes as to what coin he 
should receive, the defense for that action was based upon the 
clause of the Sherman act to Which [havealluded. Lagree with 
the Senator from Ohio that under the act of 1875 the purposes 
of that reserve were specifically marked out, and I donot believe 
that the clause of the Sherman act to which I have alluded con- 
structively repealed any part of the act of 1875. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the construction I put upon it. 

Mr. VEST. But I want the Senator from Ohio-to state his 
opinion, because that is the defense made to the action of the 

reasury Department in paying out gold at the option of the holder 
upon these bullion notes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there is another question 
that has arisen in regard to the construction of these laws, and 
that is whether the Secretary of the Treasury can sell now any 
of the bonds provided for in the refunding law for any purpose 
shpat except the maintenance of United States notes at par 
with gold. 

Upon that I have a very clear conviction, and I appeal to every 
lawyer here whether I am right or not. Every lawyer here 
must pass upon it. Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury had- 
been authorized under existing law to provide money to make 
good this reserve, for instance, how could he do it? Where is 
the money? How can he get it? The only law that authorizes 
the Soorotory of the Treasury to issue bonds is the law to which 
I have already adverted. That law authorizes him to issue 4 per 
cent thirty-year bonds, or 44 per cent fifteen-year bonds, or 5 per 
cent bonds running ten years. But the authority to issue them 
was specifically for the pupae of maintaining resumption upon 
United States notes. There has been no alteration of that law. 

Now, I should like any lawyer here to tell me whether by any 
act that has passed since that time there is the slightest pro- 
vision that can be construed into an authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell these bonds except for the ta to 
of maintaining the payment of United States notes. Therefore, 
if you leave the Secretary in the present condition of affairs un- 
armed with authority to borrow money upon the credit of the 
United States, you neglect your public duty when it has been 
plainly called to your attention. I say myself, as a lawyer, that, 
under existing law, there is no power to sell the three classes of 
bonds, or either of them, except for the purpose of securing gold 
enough with which to redeem United States notes, 

Then I say further that no Secretary of the Treasury would 
dare to issue either of those classes of bonds even if tho last per- 
mitted him to do it. 

Mr. BKACKBURN. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me 
a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Isit not true that not one, but two At- 
torneys-General have taken a different view, and have held that 
the Treasury Department has the authority to sell those bonds? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think not. Isaid here a moment ago— 
pornos the Senator from Kentucky was not in at the time 

Mr. BLACKBURN.. I heard the Senator’s reply to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator from Kentucky can find me 
or refer me to any such opinion I shall be very glad to have it 
put in at this point. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I know that it is understood that the 
late Attorney-General did during the administration of Secre- 
tary Foster hold that the power of the Secre for the sale of 
these bonds to make good the deficit in this gold reserve fund of 
$100,000,000 existed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, but my friend from Kentucky will see 
that no Secretary of the Treasury has dared to exercise that 
power. Not a single dollar of those bones has been sold for any 
purpose except for the purpose I have named. 

r. BLACKBURN. Iadmit that there has been no exercise 
of the power. I concur in the opinion of the Senator from Ohio. 
I deny that the Treasury Department at this time under exist- 
ing law has any such authority. But the question with me was 
as to whether the last Attorney-General did not, under the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Foster, hold that the power for the 
sale of these bonds existed. 

Mr. SHERMAN, ThatIcan not answer, for Ido not know. 
I have not looked into it. 

Here is the situation. It is now stated on both sides of the 
Chamber that there is no power in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue any kind of bonds which any Secretary would issue 
even if he had the pover to do so. What Secretary of the 
Treasury would dare o a thirty-year bond at 4 per cent when 
we can Sanat get money at 3 per cent? 

If he should attempt to sell the bonds at a premium, then no- 
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body except the capitalist who looked long ahead as to the value 
of accruing interest would be able to purchase them. They could 


not be distributed among our people. Our banks could not use 

them at all, because they could not afford to pay the high pre- 

mium and issue only 90 per cent of notes. Our plain people 
would look at a bond if it was running for three years and say, 

“I can keep it for a while and after a while buy a house for m 1 

wife and children.” There is the difficulty. Any man who wi 
attempt to sell those bonds now would meet with difficulties that 
could not be overcome, 

Now, I have seen in newspapers, and I am tired of it, much 
said about the President of the United States doing this or do- 
ing that in regard to financial matters. The President of the 
United States is not usually invested with any power over these 
financial questions. From the beginning of our Government to 
this hour the powers conferred by Congress to deal with money 
questions have always been given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. You do not find the name of the President in these laws. 
The President is not usually designated to exercise financial 
power. Itis delegated by the Congress of the United States to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who reports to Congress direct, 
and not through the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the Senator from Ohio if the 
present Secretary of the Treasury has asked for the authority 
which he is claiming he ought to have? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would not like to answer that. 

Mr. BUTLER. It must be public. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think he has asked it. 
he does not ask it now. 

Mr. BUTLER. It must be a matter of public record, I should 
think, if he has asked it or communicated it to Congress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know of any record which con- 
tains his opinion on the subject; and it would be a very delicate 
matter for the Secretary of the Treasury to attempt to originate 
hep 1 when the Congress of the United States is the proper 

ace for it. 

i Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. - 
Mr. TELLER. Would there be any impropriety in the Sec- 
-retary of the Treasury, if he thought it was necessary to sell 
bonds, to address a communication to Congress on that subject? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Notatall. 

Mr. TELLER. Would it not be a proper thing for him to do 
if he thought he ought to sell bonds? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Secretary of the Treasury never 
volunteered such a thing; at least I do not know of any case in 
the — of our Government where he has done it; but always 
Congress has called on the 5 his opinion on the su 

ee as we could now call on him. The Senator might call for 

s opinion on that subject by offering a resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio another 

uestion. If there is a deficiency in the revenues now, and 
likely to be in the future, is not that a proper subject for the 
President of the United States to address Congress on, under 
the constitutional provision that he shall inform Congress as to 
the condition of the country, ete.? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has not usually been done. Perhaps 
the Senator overlooked it, but this information has been already 
communicated to the Committee on Finance. It called on the 
Secretary of the Treasury to inform it as to the alleged defi- 
ciency, how much it is, ete., and that has been printed. 

Mr. TELLER. What I ask is whether the President, in the 
exercise of a proper power conferred on him by the Constitution 
to keep Congress advised as to the condition of the country, 
could not make such a recommendation to Congress? 

Mr. SHERMAN. He can do it, of course. ut the Senator 
has been a Cabinet officer, and is probably aware that all ques- 
tions of finance are dealt with directly by Congress on confer- 
ence with the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not now recall a 
single instance in which the President of the United States ad- 
dressed Congress except in his annual message upon a distinct 
financial question. That has always been a matter of communi- 
cation between the Secretary of the Treasury and the two 
Houses. I know when I had the honor to hold that office I was 
summoned often, very often indeed, in the nature of a witness 
before the committees of Congress, and I was very willing to go. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Ohio can not have forgot- 
ten that in the last message the President of the United States 
sent Ny Congress he deyoted himself exclusively to the financial 
question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As a matter of course, when calling an 
extra session, he would communicate to Congress, by the Consti- 
tution, the cause of that call. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think under the Constitution he is required 
to do it from time to time, if he thinks proper to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say there is no question about his power. 


I can say 


He can address Congress upon any subject at any time, and nec- 
essarily when he s Congress in extra session he would give 
them the reasons for that call, and if they happen to be finan- 
cial, well and good, it makesnodifference. But I say as a prac- 
tice, as a rule, in all communications about appropriations, we 
have never asked the President whether it would be well to ap- 
propriate money for a saw mill up in Minnesota or somewhere 
or anything of that kind. Asa matter of course it goes through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do notwant to annoy the Senator from 
Ohio in reference to the question I submitted to him a few mo- 
ments ago; but whilst the Senator from Ohio is denying that 
under existing law the power for issuance of bonds to maintain 
the gold reserve fund of $100,000,000 exists, and whilst I am agree- 
ing with the Senator from Ohio in his construction of the law, 
what I wanted to get at is this: Does the Senator know that dur- 
ing the last Administration that power was held to exist in the 
Treasury Department, and that upon the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Foster, of Ohio, asking the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, does the Senator from Ohio now know that that At- 
torney-General prepared an opinion, which was not promulgated, 
but upon which the then Secretary of the Treasury acted, to the 
extent of having the plates made from which the bonds were to 
be printed, and that those plates were prepared in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and are there now, but that the bonds 
were not issued, not because of any denial of the authority to is- 
sue them, but simply because Mr. Harrison, the President, de- 
clined to have it done, after they had gone that far? 

Does the Senator know that the Secretary of the Treasury 
called upon the Attorney-General for an opinion, and acting 
upon the Attorney-General’s advice he had prepared and made 
the plates, and that those plates are now in existence in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, showing, if that be true, that 
the last Administration did hold and did believe that the power 
for the issuance of bonds for this purpose existed? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know of that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then, Mr. President, I will say that I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator says so, it is no doubt correct. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I know it to be true. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I do not know it myself; and if the 
Senator says that is the true situation, I think he ought to call 
upon the present Secretary for a formal opinion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Lask the Senator if he feels at liberty to 
answer, without annoyance, whether he himself was not con- 
sulted on that very subject at that time? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I never was. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I will say to the Senator that a 
subpena duces tecum seryed upon the Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Prin will bring those plates to this 
Chamber within an hour. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should think the Committee on Finance 
would be very glad to see them. , 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
wish to call his attention to the Constitution as to the power of 
the President. It seems to me that if this matter comes to us it 
can come, and ought to come, from the President. The Consti- 
tution says that— 

He shall from time to time give to the Coi ss information of the state 


of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedi 


ent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No one denies that he has the right by the 
Constitution of the United States. I certainly have not done it. 
I will agree with that. All I said was that a custom has grown 
up, which I believe goes back to the time of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, probably originating with him, that nearly all communica- 
tions upon financial subjects, and I do not know of any notable 
exceptions, come from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Ohio let me make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will give up the floor entirely. 

Mr. ALDRICH, No; I merely want to make a remark as to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not understand the Senator from Ohio 
to deny that the power exists in the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell bonds for the redemption of United States notes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not understand the Senator from Ohio 
to deny that proposition; and as I understand the opinions of the 
different Attorneys-General to which the Senator has alluded, 
they were simply that the Secretary of the Treasury had the 
power, under the act of 1875, to sell bonds for the maintenance of 
a reserve fund to redeem United States notes. Now, whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the power to sell bonds to re- 
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deem other notes is the question which I understand the Senator 
from Ohio to raise. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. With the permission of the Senator from 
Ohio, I should like to answer the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am disposed to give up the floor and let 
other Senators proceed, 

Mr. BLACKBURN Then I want to say, in response to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island, that I understand 
during the last Administration, towards the close of that Ad- 
ministration, when the proposition for the issuance of bonds was 
being considered by the then Secretary of the Treasury, it was not 
with a view of providing a fund to redeem the notes of the Gov- 
ernment, but a raid had been made under that Administration 
upon the reserve fund of $100,000,000, and Mr. Secretary Foster 
proposed to issue bonds to make good that deficit and bring the 
reserve up to $100,000,000, where the law put it, and he called 
upon the then Attorney-General for an opinion as to the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue the bonds, whether 4 
per cent or 44 or 5 per cent, under the law of 1875, and the At- 
torney-General gave his aprann (that opinion never having been 

romulgated for reasons that I have just stated) and assured the 
cretary of the Treasury that he had the right to issue the 
bonds, not to got money to redeem the outstanding notes of the 
Government, but to make good the deficit in the $100,000,000 
gold reserve fund; that the plates had been prepared. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator has gone as far as an 
ordinary interruption. ldo not wish tobe discourteous to the 
Senator, but I should like to go on. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I understood the Senator from Ohio to 
z a he had yielded the floor to the Senator from Rhode 


Mr. SHERMAN, I thought of doing so. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I beg on; I should not have under- 
taken to interrupt any further if I had known the Senator still 
had the floor. 

Mr.SHERMAN. There is no doubt, and nobody questions 
the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds to main- 
tain the fund set apart for the redemption of United States 
notes. Nobody questions that. I said that at the beginning. 
But what I do say is that I do not believe any Attorney-General 
has made up his mind that the bonds can be sold for the purpose 
of carrying on the ordinary operations of the Government, and 
the fund can not be used for that purpose. That is all there is 
aboutit. The fund can not be reduced; it must be kept intact; 
and the Secretary must look to other sources of revenue, or he 
must stop the expenditures, or he must appeal to Congress. 


Now, I have not said one word in criticism of the honorable 
Secretary of the Treasury, who I believe isconscientiously doing 
his full duty; but I say that unless you give him further power 


he will be unable to meet the deficiency of $50,000,000 during the 
current year; and it is necessary as soon as possible, not to look 
to the old law of 1875, not to look to any extraordinary powers 
conferred for resumption purposes, but he must look to Congress 
for some authority to borrow money. 
Mr. President, | was nearly through. I intended to offer an 
amendment, if it had been thought wise to offer any amend- 
ments to the bill, but I do not think now, under the circumstances, 
itis wise. Itis better to let the amendments fall and let the 
bill, which has been debated so fully, stand. But, in order to 
express my idea in the fewest possible terms, I ask the Secretary 
to read the proposa section which was intended to be offered to 
the bill. Ido not offer it, but simply ask that it be read as part 
of my remarks. 
The 3 The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


200,000,000, 55 15 or re 
he may prescribe and of denominations of 850, or some multiple ot that sum, 
redeemable in coin of the present standard value at the pleasure of the 
United States after three years from the date of their issue and bearing in- 
terest payable semiannually in such coin at the rate of 3 per cent per an- 
num. The said bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the 
paymentof all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation 
of any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority, and the said 
bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above specified 
conditions, and shall with their coupons be made 8 at the Treasury of 
the United States. The proceeds of such bonds shall be used for the purposes 
defined in this section and none other. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, the pee of some 
such provision is undoubtedly necessary, and [ trust that the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who have the con- 
trol necessarily, who have the majority, will make some such 
provision as this. I feel at liberty to call their attention to the 


subject, because I consider it vital. I fear very much that after 
a little while, as to the results of the measure that we are about 
to accomplish, the suspension of the purchasing clause of the 
act of 1890, the people will find out that it has not been the 
germ and root of the evil under which they are suffering, and 
they will look to us for having provided an inefficient measure, 
a measure that will not meet the 3 

On the other hand, if the Secretary of the Treasury was armed 
with this power he probably would not find it necessary to use 
it for more than $50,000,000. This proposition is to authorize 
him to issue $200,000,000 3 per cent Treasury notes or bonds, 
75 5 or otherwise, bearing 3 per cent interest, and that they 
shall be sold, not through the agency of bankers or syndicates 
or anybody else, or the money power which is so much feaved by 
some of our friends here, the Populists, but that he shall let them 
be sold through the post-offices and through the subtreasuries 
wherever the Government has any money or any power to g3 
money. I will venture the prophecy, as I did awhile ago, t 
these bonds would be eagerly taken by the laboring men of our 
country, by business men, by those who are seeking to gather a 
nest for a house or a home. I have no doubt whatever that 
would be the direct effect, and it would have an enormous effect 
upon the public credit. 

The fact that the Government of the United States, with its 
unquestioned credit and unquestioned power, came with $200,- 
000,000 of bonds in their hands, offering them for coin to main- 
tain the parity of all these kinds of money, would settle the 
question of paia, and resumptiou. Under the resumption act 
we have been ed upon for the payment of only $38,000,000 in 
the fifteen years that have transpired since that act took effect. 
We have not been called upon for more than one-third of the 
actual coin held as security, and yet the coin thus deposited per- 
formed its full function by giving confidence. If you would give 
the Secretary of the Treasury the same power the Secretary 
had fifteen years ago in regard to resumption, there would be 
no fear that all forms of money would be maintained at a parit 
with each other. These are questions which should be consid- 
ered immediately after the passage of the pending bill. 

With these remarks, Mr. President, feeling a real sympathy, 
as I said in the beginning here, for our fellow-citizens in the 
mining States, and while they may suffer fora time considerable 
loss and injury, I believe it is for the good of our whole country 
and the best interest of our people of all classes and conditions 
of life to stand upon the double standard of gold and silver, one 
the real standard, and silver to be used as fully as possible with- 
out demonetizing gold. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, I have notdetained the Senate 
many moments in the discussion of the pending question. I 
have studiously refrained from doing so. But I can not hel 
observing the very remarkable attitude of the distinguish 
Senator from Ohio, who is the acknowledged leader on the other 
side of this Chamber, and of more than half the Senators who 
support the bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman law. His anxiety Tor its repeal, his support 
of its repeal, is perfectly well understood; but at the same time 
that distinguished Senator has well known the fact that the 
passage of the pending bill was impossible at any time except as 
a nonpartisan measure, except by the support of the twenty- 
five or twenty-six Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
and the twenty-one or twenty-two Democrats on this. 

Its only hope of success from the beginning until now has been 
unity of action between gentlemen who have such diverse views 
upon general political questions, and not to bring in the mere 
pry uestion and attempt to take party advantage of the de- 

ays, of the mistakes, if there have been mistakes; and now, in 
the closing hours of the 3 will go down in history 
as one of the most remarkable that has ever taken place in this 
Chamber, that distinguished leader tells us and tells the coun- 
try that the measure itself will be impotent, that it eliminates 
silver or the further use of it for the present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say a word to that effect. On the 
contrary, I spoke strongly in favor of silver to its largest extent, 
so that it would not demonetize gold. 

Mr. GORMAN. If 1 have misunderstood the Senator, all 
around me here seem to have shared with me in misunderstand- 
ing him. He has said that the, e of the bill as it stands 
will not give the relief to the country that the country has ex- 


pected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said it might not meet the expectations 
of the people. 

Mr. GORMAN. If his argument was understood at all on this 
side of the Chamber, he said that when the bill is the 
Treasury will not be in a condition to meet the wants of the 
country, or to keep the finances in a healthy condition; and the 
only relief suggested by the Senator is to issue bonds, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to use them not only for the 
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perpos of masung the parity between the two metals, but 
or the ordinary expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. GORMAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How does he propose to pay tha deficiency 
in the revenues of $50,000,000, reported by the retary of the 
Treasury? 8 

Mr. GORMAN. I will come to that, if the Senator will par- 
don me a moment. 

Now, Mr. President, if I understood the position of the Dem- 
ocratic pirty in the beginning of this controversy, it was that 
we ed ourselves to the re of the Sherman law. 

r. BUTLER. A part of it? 

Mr. GORMAN. No, sir; the whole law. Our platform de- 
manded it. Every news r that has breathed a Democratic 
breath at first demand t Congress should carry out the de- 
cree of the party. I take itthatother Senators like myself were 
questioned by the great metropolitan press as to whether we 
were in favor of the absolute repeal of that law, the whole law, 
without conditions. When that was being strongly urged I do 
not think I am mistaken when I say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio in as h or an interview in his own State de- 
nounced the repeal of the entire Sherman law, and stated that he 
would favor the repeal of the purchasing clause alone. I am not 
mistaken in that. If Tam, Lask the Senator tocorrectme. The 
Senator says that now? 

an SHE . I believe that is what the bill professes 
to do. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes: that is what the bill professes. I am 
coming to that. The President of the Uni States, anxious 
and earnestin his desire for its repeal, was too astute and learned 
a statesman not to know that he had not the power in his own 

arty or with his own party to repeal any portion of that law, 
onde the division is so sharp and great among both ties 
that 1 would have the power to deal with this ques- 
tion and e the repeal, and we were compelled to take the 
terms offered by the Senator from Ohio. He held the key ofthe 
position. You have dictated the terms to us. It was the only 
thing we could get you to agree to for the relief the country. 

Then, Mr. President, when Congress met, we came here with 
forty-four Senators on this side of the Chamber, elected as Dem- 
ocrats, only one-half of this body, with the perfect knowledge 
on the part of every intelligent man in the Union that the party 
was hopelessly divided upon this question, as your party is also 
hopelessly divided. It may be said with truth that a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats were at the beginning of the session 
against the repeal even of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act 


Mr. BUTLER. Unconditionally. 

Mr, GORMAN. The unconditional repeal. It was known 
that you had from thirteen to fifteen Republicans opposed to re- 
peal. It was believed, and I think it was a fact easily made 
perfectly plain to everybody, that a clear majority of all the 
Senators elected were not in favor of the unconditional repeal, 
but they wanted some modification. 

Complaints have been made of delay in this matter. Iam glad 
of the opportunity to say, and I say it in justice to those who 
have fought this bill, that those of us who intended to vote for 
its final pissage believed that we were in the minority, and a de- 
lay of weeks became necessary that we might convert enough to 
our side to pass the bill. It was not brought into this body from the 
Committee on Finance until days after we had met. The Senator 
from Ohio, a great member of that committee and an authorit 
in this body on financial questions, and with a reputation suc 
as few men have ever had in the country, was too astute a man 
to try to force its early consideration in this body. When his 
colleagues on the other side, impetuous and anxious to put the 
Democratic party in a false position, demanded a vote upon the 
bill the first week of the session, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and even the Senator from Ohio, checked their im- 
petuosity, and said, Oh, no; let the Committee on Finance first 
consider the bill.” 

The fact of it was that we were not ready for its consideration. 
As time went on the debite became sharp. And, Mr. President, 
I want to remark right here that it has been a great debate. 
The annals of Congress will not show one equal to it, and those 
who participated in it will go down to posterity as men who were 
equal to any who have preceded them. When the contest be- 
came sharp the doubt was then expressed as to the power of the 
Senate to pass it, not as to the power to reach a vote, but the 
power to pass unconditional repeal witha majority. In the very 
midst of the fight, in the hottest of it, when men were anxious, 
when every Senator was desirous that something might be done 
D every Senator I mean all on both sides of the 

ber) to relieve the great distress in the financial interests 
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and in commercial affairs, the first note of warning that we had, 
publicly uttered, came from the Senator from Ohio, the Senator 
who led more than one-half of the repeal column, that it was 
impossible to it. Here is his interview, published October 
5, 1893, in a telegram to the Cincinnati Enquirer dated Wash- 
ington, October 4: 
[Cincinnati Enquirer, October 5, 1893.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 


I called on Senator Sherman to-night. More than any other quantity in 
his party. I asked him bluntly if he believed the 

his name would be repealed? 

His answer was frank—direct: 


deavoring to arrange a 838 If they succeed, they can 
promise measure no matter 
against it. Ourside, or rather the large majority of our side, stand ready 


vote. We are even ready to 8 a closure.” 


2 of silver. My judgment is, and it is, 
however,a judgment, that in the end the Democrats will unite on a proposi- 
tion to extend S provin oN, of the Sherman law three years, with a reduc- 
tion of the monthly purchases of silver to 2,500,000 ounces of silver instead 
of 4.500, 000 ounces as now.” 

Po you think the President would sign such a bill?” 

I have no reason of kno . Yet I am impressed he will yield toa fair 
compromise. If he does not he will destroy his party, and his Administra- 
tion will be broken down. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I think the reporter has been rather more 
accurate than usual inthat interview. I think that was the sub- 
stance of what I said. I desire merely to add that I believe the 
bill would not have passed but for the abortive attempt to com- 
promise, which, falling through, left nothing else to do but to 
pass it. However that is a mere matter of interview between 
ourselves. 

Mr. GORMAN. October 4 is the date of this interview. The 
Senator from Ohio knew perfectly well, as every other man in 
the country knew, that he was laying down a condition for the 
Democratic pow to unite. He knew to unite was as impossible 
as it was to fly, unless it meant the extension of the purchase of 
silver to some future period. He knew that the demand in the 
country for its unconditional re coming to us through the 
press and trade organizations in every section was such that 
the entire Senate was most anxious to do something to relieve 
anxiety. He knew another thing, that with the difference of 
views upon this financial question between the Eastand the West 
and the North and the South it was impossible to pass what we 
call in the Eastern States a sound financial bill with bonds unless 
we had his cojperation and the coöperation of those on the other 
side who thought with us; and when you placed the conditions 
upon the Democratic party, as you the power to do, holding 
the key of the situation with your 25 or 26 votes, you forced us 
into a position to take a measure that would not be satisfactory 
to the people for whom the Senator from Ohio speaks and whom 
I have the honor to represent in part on this floor. 

But, Mr. President, there was an earnest desire, there has 
been from the beginning of the session an earnest desire on this 
side of the Chamber, toframe such enon as might redound 
to the interest of all the people of this country. Sharp as the 
division was upon the particular measures, there is not a Demo- 
crat upon this side of the Chamber who was not impressed with 
a desire to harmonize the party, to sustain the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. All were willing to make sacrifices of opinion 
and to set aside the convictions of a lifetime and unite in doing 
something which would relieve the business distress and save 
their Administration from defeat. They tried to get together. 
They tried todo whatwasright. There were many of them who 
shared the conviction that it is extraordinary, unusual, and un- 
fortunate to strike down summarily, without an hour’s warning, 
any great interest that we had built up or made pomine by laws, 
no matter how vicious and bad the laws themselves. Their de- 
liberations could have been carried to a consummation with the 
bonds that the Senator from Ohio speaks of. 

I do not complain of him for making the suggestion of bonds 
except as to the time and manner of doing it, for I from the be- 
ginning, not of this Congress, but in the last, under Mr. Harri- 
son’s Administration, believed that with the extravagant appro- 

riations that have been made, with the growth of expenditures 
or pensions, and otherwise, which can not be eliminated, there 
is not revenue enough to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment under your present laws, and at the last session of Con- 
gress | voted with the Senator from Ohio to authorize the Sec- 
sata a the Treasury to issue bonds for all these papoa: 

If, Mr. President, there had been less partisanship Cham- 
roposition that would have 

had a response from the 


ber when we came to consider & 
practically united this side, if we 
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Senator from Ohio and those who associate with him politically, 


we could have passed a bill re g the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law, no matter whether it takes effect to-morrow 

or the next day, and we would have strengthened the Treasury, 
given the Secretary power to issue $200,000,000 of gold, and it 
would have been a notice to the world that this country, in that 
matter asin all others, had the power and the will to maintain 
our Ranee and keep our finances to the very highest possible 
level. 

Iam not here, Mr. President, to violate the confidences that 
have been given to me in all the gestions that have been 
made by members of this body,or gentlemen outsideof the body. 
I can say, though, with propriety that there is scarcely one of 
us who in the very heat of this controversy has not been most 
willing to make the suggestions and look to a better bill than 
the one we now have. That is past. The responsibility 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say a word, if I do not interrupt 
the Senator. 

Mr. GORMAN. Not at all. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Iam quite sure if our Democratic friends 
on the other side of the Chamber had made any pr ition, such 
as the Senator now mentions, providing for the coinage of what 
is called the seigniorage, and proves. for the maintenance of 
all forms of money at par with each other by authorizing the 
sale of $200,000,000 of bonds, the proposition would probably 
have been very agreeable to this side of the Chamber; but, as I 
understand—as a matter of course I do not ask for any secrets— 
our friends on the other side of the Chamber declined to agree 
to any proposition which contained authority to issue bonds. I 
think that was the general understanding on this side. 

Mr. GORMAN, r. President, as I said, I would not, to re- 
lieve myself from being misunderstood or for any other pu 
in the world, violate confidences or repeat conversations which 
have been had; but Ihave a right to say that we have been most 
unfortunate if we were not understood to say that a provision 
ae a Draper bond issue could have been passed without much 

culty. 

I agree now with the Senator from Ohio. The day, the hour 
for all that has passed. I should not have referred to this mat- 
ter but for the fact that the Senator in his remarks, which will 
be found in the RECORD of the 18th of October, on page 2758, at- 
tempted to place the entire responsibility on the Democrats. 
He said: 

The President suggests, however, that the first and most important meas- 
ure, before further action, is to clear away the present silver-purchasing 
clause of the act of 1890. We have thought so too, butif the other side do 
not think so it can not be done, for their vote is potent. They carry the mat- 
ter in their own hands. Let them agree upon something. 

In times past, when they were in the ority and we were in the major- 
ity, we never shrank from drt papery ik We were Republicans because we 
believ+ din Republican principles and Republican men and Republican meas- 

! ures, and whenever a question came into the Senate Chamber to be decided 
we never pleaded the baby act and said we could not agree.“ We met to- 
gether in conclave; we measured each other's opinions, some giving way, 
and na A we came to an agreement, In this way we passed all the great 
laws which have marked the history of the last thirty years of our country. 
and it was not done by g votes of the other side. We knew that, by 
the usual and almost universal habit of the Democratic party, they would 


oppose anything we should propose, even the Lord's Commandments or the 
Lord's Prayer. (Laughter. 
* 0 a 0 0 È 2 

Sir, these are public duties that can not beavoided. You must decide this 
silver question some way or other. If you can not do it and will retirefrom 
the Senate Chamber we will settle it on this side, and we will do the best we 
can with our silver friends who belong to us, who are blood of our blood and 
bone of our bone. But you have the majority on this floor to-day, and there- 
fore I beg of you, notin reproach, not in anger, because I know the great 
aificulty and the difference of opinion that exists in the two parties; you 
have the supreme honor of settling this question now, and you ought to do 
it. That is all I care to say on that point. 


And again to-day, wittingly or unwittingly, he endeavored to 
lace upon this side of the ber the responsibility of any 
uture failure, or the failure of this act, to give relief. Mr. 

President, the responsibility does not belong to one party. If 
the act does not meet public expectation, we must on both sides 
share the oe pT ERA but it may turn out to be the wisest 
thing that this bilishall pass just as itcame from the committee. 
If so, we will share the credit. 

Mr. President, that there is to be further trouble with our 
financial affairs everybody who has watched the operations of 
the Treasury must know. “We have come into power, but we 
have inherited an enormous debt, imperfect revenue laws, and 
stagnation in every industry. The Treasury is bankrupt, says 
the Senator from Ohio. It was bankrupt when we accepted it 
and when we came into power. Who is responsible for it? 

We are $50,000,000 short, says the Senator from Ohio, Why, 
Mr. President, I hold a statement in my hand showing that dur- 
ing the last three years there have been appropriated for various 

urposes, including $49,000,000 per annum for the sinking fund, 

62,000,000 more than the revenues. The money has, of course, 
not all been spent, because we did not have it in the Treasury; 


the obligations of the Government created by law have not been 
discharged; but after paying the amounts which were absolutely 
necessary to keep the Government running, including the pay- 
ment of pensions, there isa sho eof $50,000,000, soon to be in- 
creased to $30,000,000, which must be met. The Government of 
the United States can not repudiate itsdebts. It is not the fault 
on this side of the Chamber as a party. Conceal the facts as you 
may, you can not make party capital out of it, for the honest men 
of the country will know what the facts are. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask my friend, if he will allow me, 
whether the last House of Representatives was not strongly 
Democratic, and whether all the appropriations for the support 
of the Government did not originate there? I myself supposed 
that both parties shared in the responsibility for excessive ap- 
e 

r. GORMAN. Mr. President, it is true that the last House 
of Representatives was Democratic; it is true that the Republi- 
can party have had possession of the executive branch and of 
this branch of the Government; and itis true that we could not cut 
down these expenditures unless we had control of all branches 
of the Government. Now, that we have that control, we hope 
to cut down expenditures as rapidly as possible. 

But we have inherited another thing—contracts which have 
been made by law, and from which there is no escape. Obliga- 
tions have been incurred on all sides. They must be met. 

All I complain of now is that Senators on the other side of 
this Chamber at the end of a great crisis in this pody and, I 
hope, almost at the end of a great financial panic, sho d bring 
up this question for the A np of gaining ents advantage. 

Mr. President, we shall take the responsibility of all the new 
laws which will be enacted during the time we are in power. 
We shall go as far as it is possible for men to goin relieving the 
country of the bad laws now upon the statute ks; we shall in- 
sist upon the consideration of legislation for that puree in sea- 
son and out of season if necessary, but we do object to be 
held up to the country as responsible for laws which were not o 
our enacting. 

I trust the Senator from Ohio and Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber, who unite with the President upon this one 
measure, will yet withdraw their partisan efforts, and admit 
that this is a question above party, and which could not be passed 
if it were a party question. We must all share the full responsi- 
bility of whatever may come from this enactment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, when the author of the de- 
monetization of silver sees fit to place the representatives of the 
mining States in the position of beggars, of suppliants asking 
for pity, I feel called upon to repel the insult. The confiscation 
of our property by the machinations of that Senator ought to in- 
duce him to refrain from placing us in that humiliating posi- 
tion. à 

We laid the foundation of an empire by the discovery and de- 
velopment of mines. The daring and enterprise involved in ac- 
complishing that great result has no parallel in the industrial 
energies of the American people. 

When the mines had been developed and the foundation laid 
for the prosperity of this country by anample supply of gold and 
silver, and when silver was 3 por cent premium, the Senator 
from Ohio, through English influence, managed to destroy sil- 
ver for the benefit of English creditors. I speak from the record 
when I say that it was through English influence, and I call the 
Senator from Ohio himself as my witness. On the 6thof March, 
1876, in this Chamber, the Senator from Ohio used the follow- 
ing language: 

Our coinage act came into operation on the Ist of April, 1873, and consti- 
tuted the gold one-dollar plece the sole unit of value, while it restricted the 
legal tender of the new silver trade dollar and the half dollar and subdivi- 
sions to an amoun not exceeding 85 in one payment. Thus the double stand- 
ard previously existing was finally abolished, and the United States as usual 
was influenced by Great Britain in making gold coin the only standard. 
This suits England, but does not suit us. 

I took occasion on the 5th of September last to follow the slimy 
tracks of the act of 1873 through the records of the two Houses 
of Congress, and I pointed out why it was that Thurman, Conk- 
ling, Blaine, Kelley, and a very large number of others, who 
were paying particular attention to legislation, did not know 
when the act passed, and the President of the United States was 
also ignorant of the fact when he signed the bill that it demon- 
etized silver. When the Senator from California wr PERKINS 
said that it had been passed with entire honesty, I think heh: 
not read the history of that unfortunate legislation. 

I wish to say, further, that the Senators representing the sil- 
ver States have not placed their opposition to this proposed 
legislation on the score that it destroys the principal industry 
of seven States and Territories. The fact that those States are 
in poverty and misery, the fact that the people are there starv- 
ing for bread by having been thrown out of employment, the 
fact that those States must remain comparatively a desert land 
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for generations to come in consequence of this destruction of 
their industry, the fact that the great continental railroads and 
all the railroads leading there are threatened with bankruptc. 
by a destruction of their business, is small in comparison wi 
the effect that the legislation I refer to, procured through Eng- 
lish influence, is having upon the whole country. 

When the Senator from Ohio says that we must be sacrificed 
for the general good of the whole country, we say if this pro- 
paea legislation was for the general good we should not be heard 

ere; but it has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of all who 
have listened that this isa . affecting humanity; that it 
has already prostrated the industries of this country, and that 
the wheat-growers and the cotton-planters have suffered equall 
with us. ile the Senator was enjoying himself in the cl 
room, for he said he had avoided the discussion in that way so 
as not to be inconvenienced, it has been demonstrated over and 
over again, and now we hear him . for the public good. 

For what public good is he ple ner e is pleading for the 

ublic good which he says produ this result—English in- 
3 he is pesing for t public good which Gladstone 
said consisted obligations st foreign countries and in 
favor of England, amounting to ten thousand million dollars of 
bonds. That public good is to increase the purchasing power of 
those bonds, as Mr. Gladstone contended, and no other public 

ood has ever been pointed out to be accomplished by the destruc- 

ion of one-half of the world’s money. That is the only public 
good. The greed of English foreign bondholders and American 
bondholders is the only good which has been pointed out in all 
this debate, that is to be secured and is to be augmented by the 
utter destruction of the mining interests and to the utter pros- 
tration of the agricultural States, and we find that Senator here 
pleading for more bonds, more interest, to augment the colossal 
power of the bondholding e 

The Senator truly says that our Treasury is in a bankrupt con- 
dition. Of course itis. Who placed it in that condition? That 
same relentless hand which struck down silver has pulled from 
under the fabric of credit in the Treasury Department the foun- 
dation which our fathers reared—coin. With $600,000,000 of 
silver coin in the country, we are told that we must abandon it 
and borrow gold, and augment the wealth of the bondholding 
fraternity. 

I shall not repeat the arguments which have been piled up 
here to show that the shrinking volume of gold means misery 
to the human race, if that is to be the only basis of our circula- 
tion and credit. That gold is already hoarded or pooled by the 
few, and the attempt to purchase it will simply load us with 
more debt. 

What else was done through English influence and 8 
in this Chamber? We were denied the right guaranteed by 
the Constitution to mine and coin our own money, and have 4 
big surplus for the creditor class. Well might Senators leave 
the Senate Chamber when I commenced these remarks. Many 
of them are interested parties. As rumor has it bank stocks and 
bonds are not strangers here. More bonds, more bank stock, 
more taxation, more contraction, more falling prices, and more 
hard times is the motto of those who are forcing this legislation 
through Congress. 

I do not intend to protract my remarks at this time, because 
there is an amendment pending to which I desire to call atten- 
tion, and for which I should like to vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest the lack of a quorum. I find by ac- 
tual count there are only fourteen Senators present in the Cham- 
ber at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LINDSAY in the chair). The 
* of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dix Lindsay, Pugh, 
Allen, Dolph. Lodge, Quay, 
Bate, Fa er, McMillan. Ransom, 
BaT, ê, McPherson, Sherman, 
B burn, G A Martin, Shoup, 
Brice, rge, Mills, Smith, 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. te 
Camd Higgins, Ma h; von 
en, i urphy, es 
Carey, Palmer, Vilas, 
Coke, Hoar, Pasco, Voorh 
Cullom, Irby, Peffer, Walthall, 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Perkins, Washburn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. STEWART. I now call attention to the amendment un- 
der consideration. I agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WOLCOTT] that the free-coinage Senators will all vote for this 
amendment, not as a substantial proposition, not as being what 
we ought to have, but because it recognizes silver to a limited 


extent, and recognizes the principle which has been so much 
8 apoub, of coining the American product with aseigniorage 
of 20 per cent. 

This American product idea has been interjected into the 
mining States very extensively by politicians from the East. 
When they go to the agen States the gold men usually say, 

t 


„Are you not satisfied with having something Gone for the 
American product? Why do you want to benefit foreigners?” 
We have told them that there was no good faith in that; that 
the representatives in the East would not vote for the coinage of 
the American product if it was proposed; but the Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] has brought forward a proposition, 
and I am very glad of it, for I want to test the sincerity of the 
advocates of the American product policy: but the amendment 
is in such a condition that I cah not vote for it as it stands. I 
presume the Senator would like to have it put in such shape as 
would express fully the idea. 
Section 1 of the amendment reads as follows: 


That the mints of the United States shall be open to the coinage of silver 
of proved American production at the same parity now existing between 


gold and silver, with a mint 1 ch t 20 bien 
Stal be paid into tho dee enen United e 

I do not know what “the same parity” means. I suppose the 
Senator meant the ratio of 16 to 1, or the present legal ratio. To 
use the words“ the same parity ” would undoubtedly defeat the 
law by some construction of the Treasury Department. They 
can do almost anything with that word “parity,” and conse- 

uently the amendment should be amended so as to be in con- 

ormity with our coinage laws, and should say what it undoubt- 
edly means. 

The second section of the amendment reads: 

That hereafter no gold pieces for circulation of a less denomination than 
#10 be coined, and no more legal tender, national currency, or Treasury notes 
of a less denomination than & be issued. 

I think that is bringing in another question which requires 
considerable consideration. I do not nk I am prepared to 
vote for such a proposition without being. better advised as to 
what its operation would be. 

The next section of the amendment reads: 

That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or may 
hereafter be coined may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States in any sum, and receive therefor notes 
of denominations less than #10 only, which notes shall have the same legal- 
tender quality as the coin for which they are exchanged. The coin de- 


ted for or representing the said notes be retained in the Treasury 
‘or the payment of the same on demand. 


I do not know that silver certificates ought to be confined to 
$10. I think probably that $5 or less would be better. I do not 
think the limitation of the amendment would be well. 

The next section of the amendment reads: 

SEC, —. That in order to protect the mints against imposition no silver 


Shall be coined under this act except such as is produced by smelters situ- 
ated in the United States. 


I suppose, of course, that would exclude all ores reduced by any 
other process than by smelting. I sup the Senator is aware 
of the fact that in the United States ores are reduced by other 
processes than the smelting process. The process of amalgama- 
tion has been carried to a very great state of perfection. The 
whole Comstock mining was reduced by means of amalgamation. 
There is another process called lixiviation, which has been prac- 
ticed in the United States; and then there is another process 
which consists insmelting. This section of the amendment con- 
fines the operation to the silver produced from smelting. I do 
not know that the Senator intended that. I think I can relieve 
the situation by an amendment I have drawn up, which I think 
embodies the 8 which the Senator desires to accomplish. 
I shall read t amendment and explain how it might i - 
cluded in carrying out the idea of coining the American prod- 


uct. 

I find that there is a great difficulty in this country in obtain- 
ing enough subsidiary coin. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
the power to purchase silver, and coin it into subsidiary coin. 
That power was given under the act of 1853, and it has not been 
takenaway; but the pawor has not been well exercised. It very 
frequently happens that it is almost impossible to make change, 
and there is notenough in themarkethere. You will findabout 
half the business in dealing there is running about getting change 
in erder to do the ordinary marketing in this town and every- 
where else. So I have thought it best to restore the old law of 
1837, and the same principle which existed previous to 1837, 
that silver for all coinage pu should be obtained in the 
same way and brought to the mints by depositors, and the sub- 
sidiary coin should be full legal tender. They could have as 
much then coined at the mints as they desired tohave. So I 
have embodied in the first section the same principle, and, in 
fact, the same language as that contained in the act of 1837. 
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Sn. 2. Thatthesilvercoins of the United States shall be composed of stand- 
ard silver. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 412} 
grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} the quarter do of the 
weight of 1034 grains; and the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the weight 
or 4lį grains. And that dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes shall 
be legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for any sum 
whatever. 
That is the law of 1837. 


Sr. g. That silver bullion brought toany mint of the United States for coin- 
ageshall be received and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of the de- 
positor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the mint, any deposit 
of less value than $100, and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the 
operations of the mint: And provided further, That it shall be lawful to r>- 
fuse at the mint any depositof silver coin or bullion which is not the product 
of the mines and smelters of the United States. 

SEQ. 4. That the depositor of silver bullion at any mint of the United 
States for coinage, as hereinbefore provided, shall receive therefor 80 per 
cent of the coinage value thereof, either in silver coin or in Treasury notes 
of the United States hereinafter described, and the remaining 20 per cent of 
such bullion shall be coined and covered into the Treasury; such Treas 
notes shall be prepared and issued by the Secretary of the 5 suc. 
form and in such denominations not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he 
may prescribe; and such Treasury notes shall be redeemable on demand at 
the Treasury of the United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer 
of the United States, in silver coin, and such Treasury notes shall be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private. 

The seigniorage here is the same as that 7 1 7 5 by the 
Senator from Koromana the language used, I think, carries 
out the conception which he had in presenting the amendment. 
This is the seigniorage of 20 per cent. A seigniorage of 27 per 
cent would place the value of silver bullion precisely on a par 
with the value of rupees as established by the Indian Govern- 
ment in the recent order suspending the coinage of silver. 
Twenty-seven per cent seigniorage would value the bullion pre- 
cisely as Great Britain valued the silver in the rupee. 

I shall ask a vote on this amendment with 20 per cent. I shall 
then ask a vote on my amendment proposing 27 percent. Twen- 
ty-seven per cent would reduce the value of the silver in the sil- 
ver dollar to 73 cents, and it would be, as I before remarked, 

recisely on a par with the valuation placed upon silver by the 

dian commission, which recommended and secured the order 
of the Indian Gavernment suspending the coinage of silver. 

I offer this amendment as a substitute for the amendment of 
the Senator from California, and ask a vote upon itin thatshape. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator offer his amendment to 
take the place of the amendment of the Senator from California, 
or as an addition to that amendment? 

Mr. STEWART. I offer it asa substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from California. Perhaps, however, he will ac- 
ceptit as a substitute. 

r. PERKINS. Mr. President, I think my proposition is a 
very simple oneand very easily understood. Perhaps the amend- 
ment might be modified in section 4, after the word ‘‘ smelters,” 
by inserting “or by refineries or mills,” if the word “smelters” 
is not definite enough. 

Mr. STEWART. ‘Refineries or mills” would not cover it. 
A good deal is produced which is not reduced in the mills. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the words I have proposed do not suit the 

purpose, then I shall modify the amendment by inserting after 
the word ‘‘smelters” the words“ or other saving devices.” 
I will say to my friend from Nevada that we are doing pretty 
well if we get the Senate to adopt the amendment I offer. Iam 
satisfied with small favors and large ones in proportion. I pre- 
fer my amendment should stand as it is, with the modification I 
have suggested. If the Senator sees proper to offer his amend- 
ment as an amendment to mine, of course, he has that right. 

Mr. STEWART. What does the Senator mean by coinage at 
“ the same ty?” 

Mr. P INS. Itisamisprint. The word “ parity” should 
be ratio.“ It is so written in the original amendment upon the 
Secre ’s table. 

Mr.STEWART. I offer my amendment,then, as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from California, and upon it 
I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. t the amendment be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. After section 1 it is proposed to insert: 

Amendment intended to be propose by Mr. STEWART to the bill (H. R. i) 
to repeal the act of July 14, 1 entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 

"viz: After section | insert the following: 

SEC. 2. That the silver coins of the United States shall be composed of stand- 

ard silver. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 05 
ins; the halt dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar o 

e weight of 1 grains; and the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the 
weight of 41} And that dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars and 
dimes shall be legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, 
for any sum whatever. f 

SEOC. 8. That silver bullion brought to any mint of the United States for 
coinage shal] be received and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of 
of the depositor: Pri That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the mint, 


ovided, 
cb deposit of less value than 8100, and any bullion so base as to be unsuit- 
able for the operations of the mint: And provided further, That it shall be 
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lawful to refuse, at the mint, bros fend otis silver coin or bullion which is 
not the product of the mines and smelters of the United States. 

SEC. 4. That the depositor of silver bullion at any mint ot the United States 
for coinage, as hereinbefore provided, shall receive therefor 80 per cent of 
the coinage value thereof either in silver coin or in Treasury notes of the 
United States hereinafter described, and the remaining 20 per cent of such 
bullion shall be coined and covered into the Treasury; such Treasury notes 
shall be prepared and issued by the Secretary of the Treasury in such form 
and in such denominations, not less than sl nor more than $1,000, as he may 

escribe; and such Treasury notes shall be redeemable on demand at the 

easury of the United States or at the office of any assistant treasurer of 
the United States in silver coin; and such Treasury notes shall be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private. 


Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, the question involved in the bill 
upon which we are expected to cast our votes is, in my opinion, 
the most important national question presented to Congress since 
the organization of the Government. It is a question as momen- 
tous to the West and to the people of the whole country as was 
the great question before Congress in 1861. Then the free- 
dom of a race was at stake. Now it is the financial liberty of all 
classes that hangsin the balance. Then the unity of States was 
in danger. Now the classes seek to dominate and enslave the 
masses of all the States. Over the first contest the nation was 
80 3 shaken that the great structure came near to utter 
ruin. 

There will be no pipea to arms in this contest, but the people 
are and will be 8 stirred, and the ballot will repudiate and 
correct the action this day taken before the finalactcan be con- 
summated. 

Whenthe Union was in great peril the people of the Westoffered 
their services and took an active part in the conflict. Now, can 
it be possible, in defending what to us seems to be a question of 
such overshadowing national importance, and which means ruin 
and desolation to so many firesides and to so many of the people 
we represent, that we can be expected to willingly consent toun- 
conditional repeal. 

No, Mr. President, we will not, and we enter our earnest pro- 
ee against forcing upon us such unpatriotic and vicious legis- 

ation. 

This is a question affecting the masses of the prone of this 
great nation: and yet one which you absolutely refuse to submit 
to the people. 

We know what their verdict would be, and we suspect that you 
know equally well that there would be an overwhelming major- 
ity for silver as money. It is one of the main supports of the 
superstructure of this Government. 

r. President, since the memorable day when our liberty-lov- 
ing ancestors declared their independence, no peopléin any land 
have been more proud of their ancestry and of their achievements 
than have the people of the United States. Mr. President, Iam 
compelled with deep regret. but in all sincerity, to declare that 
in my judgment the independence which we have enjoyed, and 
which was purchased at such great sacrifice by those we revere, 
is this day placed in j ‘eas 

Mr. President, the biil reported by a majority of the Finance 
Committee, and which it is proposed to force upon the people, is in 
violation of the spirit and promise of the Constitution of our Gov- 
ernment. It is in violation of the principles of our Government 
because we submit to the dictation of capitalists of a foreign na- 
tion, voiced, I must admit, for selfish interests. by allies in our 
own country, who, as I stated in my remarks not many days ago, 
are resorting to the most extraordinary methods to coerce Con- 
gros into enacting a law which will place this Government 

nancially at the mercy of thestrongest and mostexacting mon- 
etary people on the globe. Thereare some of us, however, who, 
if we could prevent it by lawful means, would never submit to 
this humiliation. If we did, we would not only degrade ourselves 
in our own estimation, and in the estimation of our people, but 
as we believe, in the estimation of the people of all obvi ed na- 
tions. 

Mr. President, if Senators would consent to the passage of the 
pending amendment, with or without seigniorage, we would, in 
my opinion, become the greatest of all monetary nations. We 
are contending for one of the greatest principles of a free people. 
If you believe that our mints should not be open to the coinage 
of silver from other nations, why not open them to the produc- 
tion of the mines of our own country? I for one believe in the 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver. I have no fear of 
possessing too paon metallic money. 

While Í shall votefor the pending amendment, which restricts 
the coinage to the product of our own mines, believing, as Ido, that 
no more favorable legislation can be obtained for silver, I can 
not, since you confine the coinage to the production of our own 
country, understand why you exact a tribute of one-fifth of that 
production. Why not exact the same tribute from the owner of 
goid bullion? Are you afraid that the energy, courage, and 
skill of the silver prospector and miner will be rewarded beyond 
his merits? This proposed seigniorage is nothing more nor less 
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than a tax levied upon the enterprise of the boldest, and for the 
welfare of ail, most desirable, even needful character. Satisfy 
our consciences on that point and you will satisfy me. But con- 
ed to our own product, I cer y think that every principle 
of ee demands equality for these metals. 

he purchase or coinage of a small amount of silver monthly, 
as suggested in some of the pro amendments, would sərve 
only to degrade the metalstill lower; would give it less standing 
than it now enjoys. In order to give silver a fair test the entire 
product shoul absorbed. Give it a trial, and if our predic- 
tions that it will bring prosperity to the nation are not realized, 
you will then have just cause, and not until then, to legislate 
againstit. It is not just to compromise our principles away, 

and then hold our cause responsible for disastrous results. 

If France, with a population of but little more than half the 

pulation of this country, can hold with perfect ease $700,000,000 
8 the United States can without embarrassment maintain 
a much greater amount. It is the small transactions that re- 
quire a large volume of money; large transactions are usually 
settled by checks or bills of exchange. Silver is therefore the 
money of the people. 

Every laboring man and woman, every business and profes- 
sional man, every contractor, manufacturer, or others employ- 
ing men, the head of every family, and every shopman and 
vender need silver. And if all bills under the denomination of 
85 is withdrawn from circulation as provided in this amendment 
a very large sum of silver would at once take its place, and 
would at once perform a much broader function as money; and 
to further enlarge its usefulness provision should be made re- 
quiring banks to hold a portion of their reserve in silver. 

Mr. President, 1 know that objection has been made to the re- 
tirement of small bills on the ground that silver is too bulky to 
carry. But, Mr. President, in the section where I live we sel- 
dom see a bill of less denomination than $5, and no complaint is 
heurd of silver being cumbersome. The greatest trouble we ex- 
perience is that we can not obtain enough of it. The question 
of supposed convenience is a question of 8 if it exists at 
all, and one which use would most speedily overcome. 

Mr. President, Wall street and Broad street continue to flood 
the Senate and the country with misstatements of facts. The 
following quotation is from a prominent Wall street institution: 

New YORE, October 21, 1993. 


Still the Senate debate drags its weary course, and still Wall street as 
wearily waits forits conclusion. If evidence were want of the serious 
effects of this delay, it stands ont clearly in the fact that another of ourgreat 


e 
fear that, if the m firben question were allowed to remain much longer unset- 
tled, other embarrassments may not unlikely result. The signs at Wash- 
however, are now looking hter, and we may be tted to hope 

that the deadly {incubus of suspended legislation will soon be removed from 
the business and the credit of the country. The people are so itively in- 
¢redulous that the Senate will dare to persist much longer in disregarding 
their unmistakably expressed will, that their attitude is one of impatient 
Waiting rather than despondency; nor is it supposed that even were the re- 
measure to fail of adoption in the Upper House, such defeat would 
amount to anything more than a transient postponement of success. * * * 
But while this confidence, in the ultimate suspension of silver purchases, 
serves as a strong support to the market, the delay of that conclusion acts 
in many ways as a drag 
reservation in the larger o tions of corporate credit, which tends to the 
embarrassment of troad finance. It ane obstacles in the way of the re- 


Mr. President, was there ever a series of statements more mis- 
leading than those contained in the article just quoted, especially 
as to the cause of the financial embarrassment of the Union Pacitic 
and other Western railroads? If these money-changers would 
state the actual facts they would say to their customers and to 
the country that on account of the low price of silver, caused by 
the closing of the India mints, and on account of the arbitrary 
ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury, amounting in fact, as I 
understand the law, to a nullification of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, and with the apprehension that Congress 
will repeal the law, many of the mines suspended operations; 
that orders for mining machinery were countermanded; that 
merchants cut down their qrders for supplies more than one- 
half, and that as a result of it all the earnings of many of these 
railroads were reduced more than 50 per cent. 

Had it not been for the unfriendly attitude aganit silver b 
the Government, whose duty it was to foster and protect it, an 
for the manufactured sentiment created against it by such arti- 
cles as the one I have just quoted, the West would to-day be 
prosp rona and all the railroads penetrating that region would 

doing a lucrative business, 


How or in what way the destruction of silver can benefit 
Western railroads, or any roads or lines of transportation pene- 
trating a silver-producing country, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. With its total destruction there will be a cessation of 
work on all silver mines, thereby still further reducing the earn- 
ings of the transcontinental roads. If reducing their receipts 
60 per cent or more will place these roads on a sound financial 
basis, then that result is in a fair way to be accomplished. 

Had the Secretary of the Treasury purchased the full amount 
of silver as provided by the law of 1390, he would have relieved 
the West, as it would have placed in circulation in the mining 
States several millions of dollars, and silver would at the same 
time be worth much more per ounce than it is to-day. Why 
there should be such a relentless war upon silver can not be ac- 
counted for, unless it be for the sole purpose of yielding to the 
greed of the English and Eastern money-lenders and security- 

olders, thereby making a rich class richer at the expense of 
the great masses, who are toiling to develop the resources of 
this country, and at the same time to establish fitting homes for 
American citizens. 

The desire of those who flood us with literature proclaiming 
that the Sherman law must be repealed, and that there be no 
further production of silver, have, in my opinion, but one object 
in view, and that is to concentrate the money of this country and 
place it in the possession of a few thousand men already enor- 
mously wealthy. I do not charge that the President or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are in collusion with this class, but I 
must believe that they have givenear to them to the extent that 
they have lost sight of the true interests of the people and the 
nation. 

Mr. President, we claim that both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, through the President and their representa- 
tives in Congress, have abandoned their pledges to the people. 
Each party declared their-intention and determination to foster 
and protect silver. The Democratic party went so far as to say 
in their platform, adopted at Chicago, that the Sherman act of 
1890 was a cowardly makeshift; * * * that we hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without dis- 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage.” 

Mr. President, let me inquire what this declaration means? 
Can it be interpreted to mean anything else than this: That the 
Sherman act did not go far enough, and that if the Democratic 
party was successful at the polls they would repeal the law by 
substituting an act for free coinage? If they did not mean this 
why did they proclaim, ‘f we hold to the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the country, and to the coinage 
of both gold and silver, without discriminating against either 
metal or charge for mintage?” ; 
The people of the nation believed, and yet believe, that this 
was an open and sincere declaration for free coinage, and you can 
not convince them even now that it meant anything else. 

What will Songe have .accompiished provided the bill for 
the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act of 1890 becomes a law? In reply to my inquiry the his- 
torian who records our proceedings will in my opinion say: 
First, that both the Republican and Democratic parties violated 


one of the most sacred pledges contained in their platforms and 


ored the wishes of the masses ofthe people. Second, that on 
the recommendation of the President, ane | in response to the 
urgent appeal of foreign and local capitalists, one of the grand- 
est and most important of our resources was undermined and de- 
stroyed. That by doing so thousands of our fellow-citizens were 
made bankrupt; that the savings of a lifetime of industrious 
and loyal citizens invested in property and in happy and com- 
fortable homes were destroyed and their owners left penniless; 
that we bankrupted counties, cities, and corporations; that in 
consequence of the destruction of the silver industry railroads 
were forced into the hands of receivers. 

But, Mr. President, should this bill for unconditional repeal 
pas and become a law, the people will hereafter have their day 

court. The loyalty of both Democrats and Republicans to 
their party, who are opposed to unconditional repeal and who 
are advocating free coinage as a substitute, has been questioned. 
Mr. President, I can answer for myself, for in my own State itis 
known beyond question that I am and always have been a Re- 
publican, not only in name but in principle. We believe, and 
are willing to go before the people on our statement, that the 
friends of repeal have violated their party . and that we 
have not. If the so-called silver Senators could reach the elec- 
tors of our I am confident that we would be sustained, 
but this privilege is denied us. Believing that we are right, 
and that we represent a large majority of the people of this 
country and the true interests of the nation, we will retire from 
this contest with a clear conscience and clean hands, and with 
the conviction that we have manfully and with all the energy 
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and ability we could command, defended one of the greatest re- 
sources of our country, the honor and integrity of the nation, 
and the interests of those we have the honor to represent. 

Mr. President, discoveries yet made in Idaho do not leave us 
coal and iron fields equal to those of Colorado, hence our mining 
population can not turn its attention to those lines of develop- 
ment. Gold mining will of course continue to be a prosperous 
industry; but with lead-silver mining eliminated, thousands of 
miners will be thrown out of employment. : 

We do not admit that our agricultural resources are second to 
those of any State in the Union. But as much of our agricultural 
land requires irrigation, hence large investments of money, their 
development without national aid will necessarily be slow. 

Our State debt is small—small in amount, and trifling in the 
light of our enormous resources. Every State obligation will be 
paid to the utmost cent. But there are countiesin the State de- 
voted entirely to silver-lead mining to which the passage of this 
bill will be a staggering blow. It will be impossible for these 
counties to meet their obligations until the people are restored 
to power and invest their great industry with new life, a life 
that will carry with it happiness and prosperity to every mining 
and agricultural hamlet in the Republic. The passage of the 

nding amendment would enable these people to meet their 
kasno obligations and bring prosperity to surrounding agri- 
cultural districts. 

. Our farmers living adjacent to mining districts are already 

suffering from the lack of industrial activity in the mines, Be- 

ing far inland they have relied upon the local market for the 

aa 2 of their produce. The Wilson bill, without the amendment 

ease by the Senator from California, will destroy this mar- 
tb. 


e 

Thusall of our people feel most keenly the calamity which 
will be thrust upon them by the passage of the bill referred to 
without the amendment, 5 

I feel that we have done all that men could ão. Our people 
are brave, accustomed to privation and disappointment, and pos- 
sess a courage that never falters. The first shock over, they 
will welcome the contest which the appeal to the people will 
bring. Being deserted by their oldallies, they are ready to carry 
on the contest, nothing appalled by the apparent odds; for they 
believe that they are part and pareel of the whole people and 
that the masses of all sections must share with them the disas- 
ters which these sad days will certainly bring, and that with 
them they will enjoy the prosperity which will follow a victory 
by and for the people. 

Mr. President, my heart aches when I think of the utter des- 
olation and distress that will follow unconditional repeal in many 
localities, not only in my State, but inother Western States 
and Territories. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suppose we can have a vote now on the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the amendment to the amendment be read. 
I have not heard what it is. ; 

The Secretar ain read Mr. STEWART’S amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART] to the amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the vote is taken, as the Senator from 
Nevada is present, I should like to hear an explanation of his 
amendment as to how it would affect the pending amendment. 
I do not understand the two tobe quite in harmony one with the 
other; and before I am ready to vote upon it I should like to 
have an explan tion. 

Mr. FAULKNER, Iwill state to the Senator from Kansas 
that the Senator from Nevada has made a full explanation of 
the amendment to the Senate. It is hardly fair to those of us 
who were here and who have staid here and listened to him to 
impose upon the Senator from Nevada the burden of a reéxplana- 
tion of his amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the difficulty about my amend- 


ment? 

Mr. PEFFER. I wanted an explanation of the proposed amend- 
ment to the amendment so as to learn wherein it differs from 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. STEWART. It differs with it in the first section, where 
it revives the law of 1837, allowing subsidiary coin to be coined 
and to bea full legal tender the same as the dollar. Aslexplained, 
there is greit dilficulty in getting subsidiary coin under the 
present system. If you go to any market place you will find 
great difficulty in finding coin enough to make change. It has 
not been supplied, and I think we had better return to the old 
method of allowing 
coining and let them have whatever kind of coin they want. If 
they want dollars let them have dollars. If they want dimes 
let them have dimes, That is the first section. 


the owners of the bullion to deposit it for f 


Mr. PEFFER. If the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada to the amendment should be adopted, how will it 
affect the 20 per cent reserve for seigniorage? 

Mr. STEWART. It is the same. 

Mt.PEFFER. It would leave it the same? 

Mr. STEWART. Thesame. In this amendment the 20 per 
cent for seigniorage is retained. Of course I am opposed to any 
seigniorage. If a provision to allow the owners of silver bullion 
to take it to the mint and have it coined on any terms or at any. 
price can be incorporated in the bill, I shall vote for it. - 
though I think the seigniorage is unjust, I want to eliminate 
from this discussion the imputation that we are seeking to sell 
our silver bullion. We are seeking to sustain the country by 
furnishing metallic money. 

Let the silver bullion be taxed as much as you please. Twenty 
per cent would reduce the price of an ounce of sil ver to about a 
dollar and three cents. As I suggested, I desire to have this 
proponon voted on, and I shall then try another proposition. 

enty-seven per cent would reduce the value of silver bullion 
to the valuation placed upon the rupee by the recentorder of the 
Indian commission when they demonetized silver. Twenty per 
cent, of course, would make the silver in thesilver dollar worth 
80 cents, and 27 per cent would make it worth 73 cents. I want 
to get a vote on both those propositions; I desire to have it elimi- 
nated from any further interference with the currency which is 
contained in the proposition of the Senator from fornia. 
That amendment proposes a very radical difference in the cur- 
rency. That is a matter which can be arranged aiterwards; but 
I want ta pus the proposition before the Senate whether our 
people shall be allowed to take silver bullion to the mint under 
any circumstances and have it coined. Although there would 
be such a seigniorage that probably it would close most American 
mines and limit the production very much, still if that should 
be done it would preserve the principle of coining silver for the 
benefit of the country. 

Ido not believe at all in the purchase of bullion by the Gov- 
ernment. I never asked to have bullion purchased. It is bad in 
principle. If silver is to be a money metal it should be coined 
as a money metal. I shall vote for it with these limitations upon 
it. Ishould like to have the yeas and nays on my amendment, 
which is eliminated from the retirement of smaller denomina- 
tions contained in the other proposition. I donot know exactly 
how that would effect it. Ido not like a limitation on silver. 
I do not like anything that looks like 4 limitation. 

The second clause looks a little like relegating it to subsi 
coin and as if you wanted to make room for silver. Silver 
make room for itself if wegiveituchance. It will make room for 
the prosperity of this country, which does not exist and can not 
exist without it. To make room for silver is to make room for 
prosperity. Todrive silver out is to augment adversity, misery, 
and degradation. I do not want to have anything in the bill that 
looks like an apology for using silver. I wish to test the sense 
of the Senate whether it will let silver go under any circum- 
stances, if the miner is willing to b> taxed to any degree, so that 
there shall be no excuse to sell silver bullion: and if the Senate 
will let it go on the bill, I shall be very thankful, I should like 
to have the yeas and nays on that proposition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART] to the amendment proposed by the Senator from California 
[Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. STEWART. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. He is detained 
from the Chamber by the illness of his wife. If he were here 
he would vote ‘‘ nay” and I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I havea general pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], which I trans- 
fer to the’ Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], and vote 

*nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] who, if present, would 
I suppose, vote ‘‘ yea” while I should vote“ nay.” The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that we transfer our pairs so that the Senator from Iowa and 
the Senator from Oregon will stand paired and he and I can both 
vote. I vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GORMAN. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were present he would vote “ yea” 
and I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PALMER. I am paired with the Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I would vote “nay” if he were 
present. How he would vote I do not know. 

Mr. GRAY (after Baring voted in the W The Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. WHITE] left the city with the under- 
standing that he is paron with me on all questions concerning 
the proposed financial legislation. I wish to announce that my 

r has been transferred to the Senator from New Hampshire 

r. CHANDLER]. I have voted. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to announce the pair of the senior Sen- 
atorfrom Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] with the Senator from Iowa 
ee WILSON]. If the seniorSenator from Georgia were present 

e would vote yea.“ 

Mr. PASCO. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] has been called away from the city 
on most urgent business and that he is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. PALMER. transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who is not prani and vote ‘‘nay.” 

e result was announced—yeas 29, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—29. f 
Allen, Daniel, Martin, Teller, 
Ba Dubois, Peffer, ance, 
Berry, Geor; Perkins, Vest, 
BL Power, Walthall, 
Butler, Irby, h. Wolcott. 
Call, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ney. Shoup, 
Coke, Kyle, Stewart, 

NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, e, McMillan, Ransom, 
Brice, Gallinger, Manderson, Sherman, 
Caffery, Gibson, Mills, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Carey, Hale, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Hig: Murphy. Vilas, 
Davis, Hilt, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, asco, Washburn, 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, White, La. 
Faulkner, ge, Quay, 

NOT VOTING—17. 

Allison, rman, Mitchell,Oregon White, Cal. 
Came Hansbrough, Mor; À Wilson, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pet W. 
Colquitt, Hunton, Platt, 
Gordon, McPherson, Turpie, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to have the amendment offered by 
me yesterday read by the Secretary for the information of the 
Senate, after which I desire to call for the yeas and nays upon 
the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after line 13 in the amend- 
ment of the committee, already agreed to, and insert: 


Sec. —. That the mints of the United States shall be open to the coinage 
of silver of proved American production at the same ratio now existing be- 
tween gold and silver, with a minting or 8 charge of 20 per cent, 
which shall be paid into the Treasury of the Uni States. 

Sec. —. That hereafter no gold pieces for circulation of a less denomina- 
tion than $10 be coined, and no more legal tender, national currency, or 
Treasury notes of a less denomination than $5 be issued. 

Sec. —. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may hereafter be coined may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States inany sum, and received therefor notes 
of denominations of five and ten dollars only, which notes shall have the same 
legal-tender quality as the coin for which they areexchanged. The coin de- 

ted foror representing the said notes shall be retained in the Treasury 
‘or the 9 of the same on demand. 

SEC. —. tin order to protect the mints against imposition no silver 
shall be coined under this act except such as is produced by smelters or 
other saving devices situated in the United States, and shall be stamped, 
marked, or molded as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
hereby authorized to appoint such officers or agents and fix their compensa- 
tion and 8 such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
this act into effect. 

SEC. —. That there shall be appointed a commission of fye monetary ex- 
perts, the members whereof shall not be otherwise connected with the Gov- 
ernment, whose duty it shall be to keep Congress and the Executive advised 
on all necessary matters relating to the currency. 


Mr. PERKINS. That the question may be voted upon with- 
out any corollary, on the straight proposition whether Congress 
will protect American silver at the average American price at 
which it has prevailed for the past thirty years, I desire tostrike 
out the last section, blank number, relating to the appointment 
of a monetary commission, as before stated. 

Mr. FRYE (to Mr. PERKINS). You have a right to modify 
your amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from California has a right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I desire to withdraw from my amend- 
ment the last five lines, 27 to 31, inclusive, relating to the ap- 
pointment of a commission of five monetary experts. 


A 5 7 VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
Mr. PERKINS. Now, I desire to have the question taken on 
the amendment by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON’S name was called). On this 
question my colleague [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent he would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). As announced 
on the previous vote, I have been paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Jows (Mr, ALLISON], but that pair is transferred to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], so that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], and I will vote. I vote ‘‘ fea.” 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). [havea general pair 
on this subject with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], 
which pair, as I have heretofore announced, has been transferred 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. I vote 

nay. 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT). If he were here he 
would vote “nay” and I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). La 
my pair with the Senatorfrom North Dakota[Mr. 

I should vote ‘“‘nay” if he were present. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this question with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GoRDON]. 
If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. GORMAN. I want to suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that he transfer his pair with the Senator from Georgia 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and he and I 
can both vote. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have no objection to that arrangement. 
I vote “yea.” - 

Mr. QUAY (onon his name was called). Iagain announce 
that my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] has 
been transferred to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAW- 
LEY]. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). Under the announce- 
ment of the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MITCHELL], to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], [am 
at liberty to vote, and vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.PASCO. Under the transfer of pairs announced, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] stands paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; and at the request of the 
Senator from Georgia I wish to state that he would vote nay ” 
if present, and that he has been called away from the city upon 
urgent business. I shall not make the announcement again to- 


in announce 
NSBROUGH]. 


day. 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—30, 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Stewart, 
Bate, Dubois, Teller, 
Berry, Faulkner, Perkins, ‘ance, 
Blackb Geor: Pettigrew, Vest, 
Butler, Ha Power, althall, 

all, Irby, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
ke, Jones, Nev. Shoup, 

NAYS—41. 
Aldrich, Gibson, Manderson, Smith, 
Brice, Gorman, 5 Squire, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Camden, Hale, orrill, ie, 
Carey, Higgins, Murphy, V. 

om, H O, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dixon, Lindsay, tor, te, La. 
Dolph, V. 
gs ~ Mc ý som, 
Gallinger, McPherson, Sherman, j 
NOT VOTING—14. 

Allison, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon White, Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, 
Chandler, Hawley, Palmer, 
Colquitt, Hunton, Platt, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BERRY. Iofferan amendment as a proviso to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the amendment of the committes 
already agreed to the following proviso: 

Provided, That the act of get Set 1878, entitled An act to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender char- 
acter,” uiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million and 


not more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion and the coining 
of the same as f st as p ased into standard silver dollars, be, and the 


same is hereby, revived and retnacted into full force and effect. 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the amendment that I have 
proposed, if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
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will give me his attention for a moment, simply provides that, 
when the Sherman law is repealed, or the purchasing clause of 
it, the Bland-Allison act of 1878, which was repealed at the time 
of the passage of the Sherman law, shall be revived and remain 
in full force and effect. That is the simple effect which the 
amendment would have upon the bill, if it became a part of it 
and was then passed, 

In offering the amendment, Mr. President, I desire to say that 
it is not what I prefer. It is not what I would rather have. If 
I could have my will in the premises, I would have an amend- 
ment adopted to the bill which would provide for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and that that 
should become a part and parcel of the law of this land. In that 
I believe. Buta majority of the Senate voted against this on 
yesterday. If there was any hope of securing that, I would not 
vote to revive the Bland-Allison act, because it contains provi- 
sions that I do not fully approva, but I offer this amendment in 
the nature of a compromise. I have offered it as a proposition 
that, it has seemed to me from the time this session began, all 
the Democrats at least could stand upon until such time as we 
could agree upon what should be the final policy of the party in 
regard to the finances of this country. 

he Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] some weeks ago in a 
very able and a very fair speech made here, in construing the 
Democratic platform which was adopted at Chicago, and about 
which there has been so much dispute, stated on the floor of the 
Senate that the Democrats are aereoa that there was a declara- 
tion in that platform in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law— 
the Sherman law, bear in mind—not one section or ciause of it, 
but the entire law. Iagree with the Senator from Delaware 
that the platform did so declare. 

He admitted very fairly thatthe parane declared further that 
the Democratic party committed itself to bimetallism and the 
coinage of both gold and silver upon such terms as would cause 
each to circulate upon terms of equality, and thateach would have 
the same purchasing power. Lagree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware in that proposition. Hefurthermore said that the platform 
provided that this might be done either by international agree- 
ment or by legislation: that he and those with whom he was acting 
believe in doing it by international agreement, and others on this 
side of the Chamber, including myself, believe in doing it byleg- 
islation; and that at this particular juncture and time we can not 
settle that question. 

In all of that I agree with him; but, Mr. President, while we 
are waiting for the time to come when that settlement shall be 
had, I ask him if it is fair to other Democrats that silver shall 
be demonetized altogether, and that no provision shall be made 
for the ‘coinage of a single dollar of it. 

Lassert that if this law is to be repealed, and while we are 
waiting to agree upon legislation, it would be fair to all Demo- 
crats that we reinstate the conditions that existed at the time 
this obnoxious law was passed. Let us reénact the law which 
this one repealed, and let it stand as a law until Democrats agree 
whether the two metals shall be pot upon an e by inter- 
national agreement or by legislation. That, it seems to me, 
would be fair dealing between members of the same party, all of 
whom aided in the election of a Democratic President; and if 
you are disposed to mete out justice to us, there ought to be no 
objection to it on this side of the Chamber. 

r. President, those of us who have come from Southern 
States, who believe in free silver, who are committed to it, who 
believe that our party was committed to it, have sat here from 
day to day and week to week, and have seen ourselves denounced 
by so-called Democratic papers, denounced for every conceivable 
crime in the calendar because we have dared to vote our honest 
convictions, and as our people at home behind us demand that 
we shall vote. We have promised them upon a hundred stumps 
that we would stand es free coinage. We have kept our words. 
All weasked was that the party should carry out its party pledges, 
and for that we have been denounced again and again, and while 
we have submitted to this we have lost no opportunity to try to 
urge upon this side of the Chamber some measure upon which 
all Democrats can unite. 

When we first came here we offered to go into a Democratic 
caucus, either of Democratic Senators or both Democratic Sena- 
tors and Democratic Members of the House. That was indig- 
nantly and contemptuously refused us. When we staid here from 
week to week while the fight went on, remained in our seats and 
answered the roll call, and then twenty-two free silver Democrats 
on this side of the Chamber gave a written statement upon which 
we pledged our honor to go into a Democratic caucus of Sena- 
tors and abide by and vote for whatever a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Senators would say, that was refused us. Finally, in 
the interest of Democratic harmony, we, together with other 
Democratic Senators who did not agree with us, thirty-seven of 
us in all, twenty-one of whom were silver Democrats, signed a pro- 
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pee compromise which did not meet our views, in which we 
d not fully believe, in the hope that we might unite this side 
of the Chamber, so that we could all stand in harmony, if possi- 
ble, with the Democratic Administration. 

But every offer we have made has been refused; there has 
been no concession whatever made tous here. Youseem deter- 
mined that you will force this thing upon us as it is without a 
single letter of amendment. It may seem right to you, but I am 
compelled to say that it seems unfair and unjust to us. It will be 
a bitter lesson that goes to the people in the Southern land, men 
who have for twenty-five years through evil report and good 
report, through difficulties and dangers that no one who has not 
lived in that section can comprehend, stood by the Democratic 
party; who have supported such nominees from the East and 
the North as were selected for them to support, who have never 
faltered in their courage or in their devotion to Democratic 
principles. When we go back to them and we are compelled 
to tell them, ‘‘ Your Democratic brethren from the North would 
make no concession, we could get nothing,” it will be a bitter 
lesson to them. 

Mr. President, I regret that it isso. I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that there are any men on this side of the Chamber who 
take a pleasure in obtaining a victory over that elass of men and 
over us, and especially when that victory is obtained under the 
leadership of the Senator from Ohio, backed by an overwhelmin 
majority of the lifelong enemies of the Democratic party. Bu 
if you will not do it; if you are determined that we shall take it 
this way, and will make no concession, we can only make the 
record in accordance with our belief and cast our votes in favor 
of a proposition of compromise, of every amendment friendly to 
silver, and if all is refused then cast our votes against the bill. 

Mr. President, I regret that such is your determination; but 
if you will have it so, I hope and trust and believe that the Dem- 
ocrats throughout the South will do in the future as they have 
done in the past, rally around the Democratic banner and the 
Democratic flag and fight it out inside of the lines of the Demo- 
cratic party until we gain all that we thought was promised us 
at Chicago. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, m. 


great respect for the 


Senator from Arkansas and something that I think is due to the 
situation impels me to say a few words at this time. 
There are many things which have been pro d, and will be 


again proposed on this floor in connection with the pending bill as 
amendments that under different circumstances would meet my 
eporoy a, At this time I feel charged with a duty to have the 
bil poses if possible without any incumbrance at all. For ten 
weeks and more we have talked on that line. At this late hour, 
however much I might approve any amendment, I would not feel 
at liberty to support it in connection with this measure. 

Senators seem to forget that there isaday beyond this. They 
seem to forget that there is a to-morrow, a next week, and a 
time besides the present to transact business and to lay down 
public policies. I do not expect financial legislation to expire 
with the present session. I do not expect the policy of the 
Government or of the present Administration to be circum- 
scribed by one act. We undertook to repeal a bad law, a law 
that seemed to vitiate and taint the confidence in this country. 
Whether it did all that had been done I will not stop to inquire, 
but that it was charged with having done it, and that it was a 
pretext for breaking down public confidence is beyond question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to suggest to him that he is strong to- 
day because of allies over yonder; but as to those propositions 
which he could approve to-day but for his desire to pass this 
bill without amendment and without change, when he shall re- 
port or offer any one of them his allies there are gone; they are 

nthe camp of the enemy, and he will find himself powerless 
then, however potent he may be to-day. 

Mr. VOO ES. Mr. President, there are some men who 
are sufficiently wise to-day to be able to forecast the future. The 
Senator from Tennessee seems to know all things, not merely for 
now but for all time tocome. He determines what will be done 
over yonder next week, or next month, or in December next. 
So far as allies or help over there is concerned I think he would 
be about as weak without hisallies over there as anybody I know. 
So I need not be reminded on that subject. 

The strongest man in the whole camp—I salute him—is the 
Senator from Colorado[Mr. TELLER]. I see that a splendid offi- 
cer of the Government has beendegraded because he saluted the 
flag of an insurgent. I salute the flag of the Senator from Colo- 

o, who has surrendered to an inevitable force. I salute him 
with all the honors of war as he passes off the field. But as to the 
prediction of the Senator from Tennessee it me for 
naught. It was not for that that I rose; but I desire to say in 
the discharge of a duty which has fallen upon me as an humble 
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instrument of the public willand the Providence arid pies 
us all, I shall ask this body to cumber the pending bill with 


nothing. 

My aes friend, who sits on my right, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky[Mr. BLACKBURN], for whom I would go as far as I would for 
any living man, has an amendment to offer. I said to him a little 
while ago that it pains me to vote against anything he would 
offer upon this floor; but we have made our battle, and I desire 
to pass the bill in order to wipe from the statute books of this 
country a pernicious law. You all admit it is a pernicious law. 
The men who voted for it admit it. The distinguished author 
even, with a manliness that does him honor and credit, here to- 
day admits that the experiment failed which he had hoped might 
succeed. The friends of silver made a fatal mistake in fasien- 
ing it upon the statute book. ; 

All I have undertaken is toclear the deck, as I have said be- 
fore, for free action hereafter. And I donot intend to be bound 
by votes which I shall give here against amendments in regard 
to the merits of those amendments. I give my votes against 
them because they are amendments to a bill that ought to be 

without amendment; and then an opportunity will be 
giron for freer, fairer, and more deliberate action than we can 
ve in connection with a measure like this. £ 

I have been induced to say this because of the great respect 
and affection I bear to the Senator from Arkansas, and for the 
kind of men whom he represents in the South. 

While I am on my feet I may venture a few words more. I 
had thought not to say anything till the end, but I may as well 
say a few words now bearing upon the present situation. 

F listened to the Senator from Ohio to-day with great interest, 
as I always do, not that I approve of his views very often; but 
inasmuch us his views expressed to day relate somewhat to the 
position I have taken in regard to this matter, I may be pardoned 
a word. He announced here to-day that I had opposed the 
amendment he contemplated offering to authorize the issue of 
Government bonds. Idid. I said, however much I might ap- 

rove such a measure, though not saying that I did approve it, 
p would disapprove it here and now. 

I said the same thing to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] in regard to his great amendment, an amendment look- 
ing to the rehabilitating and recognizing the banks in the States, 

ing away from great money centers their supreme control 
over the money questions. I believe that State banks, under 
proper circumstances, can be safely trusted in our monetary sys- 
tem. The Senator from South Carolina, with great i has 
argued that question upon this floor. He has an amendment 
pending here. I told him to-day (as I said from my place here 
on the 22d day of last August in opening this debate, when I 
elaborated the idea and discussed it in view of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States) that I am in favor of 
re the unconstitutional 10 per cent tax on State banks; 
et that [ shall have to vote against his amendment, which I 
heartily approve, because it is put in a connection that would be 
urtful. 

I think it was Mr. Burke who said that statesmanship is the 
science of circumstances. Circumstances control men’s votes 
and men’s actions, and the circumstances of this bill warrant 
me, compel me to ask the friends of the measure to vote upon it 
straight and to vote down all amendments however just they 
might be as separate and independent measures. I see the press 
has announced that I said I regard motion to amend this bill as 
an unfriendly act to the bill. That is true. I said it. I say 
here now that an amendment offered to the bill and voted for to 
the bill, is an act of unfriendliness to the bill. Of course any 
Senator has the right to do it; and I have the right to speak of 
it in this way, with entire respect to his voting. 

A word or two more, Mr. President. I have not felt myself 
at liberty to volunteer measures of relief for the Treasury until 
Jam notified that the Treasury needs assistance. I have pro- 
found respect and confidence for and in the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have pro ound respect in the ability, the care, the 
8 the safety of judgment of the President of the United 

tates and the Secretary of Treasury combined. They have 
asked for no assistance as yet; and I do not feel warranted in 

the Finance Committee of the Senate to volunteer some- 
sag tori is not asked, and something that might not be ap- 
proved of. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I have had no note of alarm; 
T have seen no signal of distress put up over the Treasury build- 
ing; and even if [ had, I wouldthen want to know in what shape 
assistance was needed. If s guns were fired I would want 
to know from the head of that great Department in what form 
they desire the assist nee of the legislative department. Until 
thut is done, I say with great respect to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio, I do not know how he or I can formulate a propo- 
sition to assist a condition we are not advised of officially. 


I stood here last February and advocated a modification of ex- 
isting law on the subject of the issuance of bonds, to the effect 
that the Secre of the Treasury ht be authorized to issue 
bonds of shorter date and lower rate of interest. I believe that 
the present law, the enactment of 1875, gives the authority to- 
day. The Secretary of the Treasury, than whom there is no 
better lawyer, believes the same thing. 

I happen to have known John G. Carlisle where others, per- 
haps, have not known him. I have known him in the courts, 
and he is a lawyer amongst lawyers; not a lawyer on the books, 
but a lawyer equipped; not a lawyer out of practice, not a lawyer 
long relieved from the trial of cases; and when he says to me 
that he believes he has authority under the act of 1875 to issue 
bonds, I believe him; yet I believe we ought, when we reach 
that question, to modify that law to the extent of authorizing a 
shorter bond and one of lower interest, and to do that, not in the 
interest of the bond buyers or bondholders, but in the interest 
of the public, in the interest of the taxpayers. I think the Sen- 
atorfrom Ohio is right in many portions of his views. I under- 
stand him to occupy the position which I do, that if bonds are to 
be issued they should be issued for shorter terms and at a lower 
rate of interest, so that the people may take the bonds and de- 
posit them in the savings banks, and that they shall not go into 
the hands of bankers as the foundation for national banking to 
the extent they are now 9 155 

But, sir, sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” We 
have no need to pap a ditch until we get to it. When this leg- 
islation is completed, when we are free from the incubus whic 
rests upon the public confidence, when the national nightmare 
is removed, wecan then take up the subject in a wholesome way 
and legislate upon it. Whetherit then resultsin the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the distinguished. Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BERRY], or in any other measure, we can address our- 
selves to it fairly and well. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, let me give this assurance, 
for I do not want to be upon the floor again in this debate: The 
public credit will be taken care of. Let no man F dn the 
safety of our currency or of our obligations under this Adminis- 
tration in the year 1893. 

The Democratic party is devoted to the honor of the country. 
Its honor is allied toand embedded in the intel of its finances. 
Whatever may have been fashionable on the eee sida 
heretofore, and on the stump in the way of debate, in showi 
that among the Democratic Senators are men from the Sout 
who had been leaders in the Confederate army, and who care 
not for the honor of the Government, its money, or its flag, it is 
not so, gentlemen. We have the courage and the patriotism to 
stand upon a high level, to protect every element of honor, of 
integrity, of . Ve which has ever been known to this Govern- 
ment, and we shall not falter on the way. 

Let the old notions of Republican leader pass away, for the. 
do not apply to the present condition; they never did apply; e 
less now ever before. 

There is not a Senator on this side of the Chamber—some of 
them sit around me with feetin the graye, some of them n 
halting, coming here upon crutches; but there is not one of them 
whose fidelity to the national honor is not fully equal, beyond all 
question of debate or comparison, with that of any Senator who 
sits upon the other side of the Chamber; and I say it without 
the slightest hesitation or modification. The Republican party 
has no anges e on this subject, and when the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] sounds the note of alarm and 
says that something must be done to protect the national credit, 
I say to him the national credit is in safe hands at this time. 
Never was it in safer hands. 

We may differ and divide amongst ourselves on this side of the 
Chamber, but we shall do so without acrimony; we shall do so 
without impugning each other’s motives, and on the great touch- 
stone question of national honor we shall come together at a mo- 
ment’s call. 

Mr. President, I have been rote fae into saying more than I 
had expected to say, but I believe Í can not dismiss the subject 
or the occasion without a few parting words to the Senators who 
come here from the great silver States. 

We have fought a long contest. I have been criticised for my 
bearing to those men. Great esthetic journals, calling them- 
selves journals of civilization, have criticised me because Ihave 
said no abusive words of those gentlemen. These journals have 
said the time had come to say ofensive and ha d th A 

I opened this discussion, as I remarked a littie while ago, on 
the 22d day of August, and I spoke here my sentiments then in 
regard tothe silver States of this Union and their representatives. 
To-day, as this contest is closing. I wish to repeat by simple ref- 
erence pigs FO I said of them and to them at that time.“ 
They have fought their battle gallantly and well, held their 


ground; and now, inthis parting hour, there is nota manly heart 
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but goes out to such utterances as we listened to last evening 
from the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], and again 
this morning from ‘the junior Senator from Colorado 2 Wor- 
coTt]. Nobody who heard those utterances will feel any vain 
spirit of triumph in this hour. 

I feel, Mr. President, and the men who have acted with me 
feel, that we have acted for the best interests of the country. 
On that point others differ from us, but we feel with them, and 
in the hour of triumph we have nothing but respect for those 
on this side of the Chamber and on the other side of the Cham- 
ber who have held different views. 

‘This much, Mr. President, I thought it was becoming in me 
to say. 

Mr MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
long this discussion; but, unfortunately last evening, in my con- 
tention with the honorable Senator from Nevada Mir. JONES], 
in my desire to convert him from the error of his ways, I was 
almost put in the position of anobstructionist. I do not propose 
to repeat that experiment. There seems to be a desire on all 
sides of the Chamber to proceed to a vote. We have now been 
here for nearly three months discussing this question; and as 
the Senate has expressed a desire to vote, and while the spasm 
lasts, I do not intend to offer anything by way of delay. 

I wish to say, however, in answer to the honorable Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], who has just addressed the Sen- 
ate, that I want no illusions upon this question and no decep- 
tion when the vote shall have been taken. I differ with the 
honorable Senator that either the Democratic convention, the 
President, or the friends of repeal in this Chamber have ever 
advocated the policy of the absolute and unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law in its entirety. To repeal the Sherman law in 
its entirety means 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me toask a question? 

Mr. MoPHERSON. In a moment, when I get through with 

this sentence. 
. Torepeal the Sherman law in its entirety means that one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Treasury notes shall be left without a 
redeemer either in gold or silver. To do such an act as this 
would leave the Democratic party more in need of a redeemer 
than the Treasury notes themselves. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator now permit me to ask aques- 
tion? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator said he denied that the national 
Democratic convention ever declared in favor of the repeal of 
the Sherman law. I assert that that declaration has been read 
fifty times, or at least a large number of times, on the floor of the 
Senate and from the desk; and there is not one word in the 
Democratic platform about the purchasing clause of the Sherman 


act. 

The Senator says the repeal of the Sherman law in its entirety 
would leave $15v,000,000 of Treasury notes unprovided for. I 
assert that that $150,000,000, if that law be repealed, would be as 
much provided for as the greenback currency is to-day. They 
stand poore on the same footing. The -Senator's statement 
that the 5150, 000,0 0 of Treasury notes would be unprovided for 
is, I think, not justified by the law. 

I repeat that the Democratic platform declared in favor of re- 

aling the Sherman law, and said nothing about the purchas- 

g clause of that law. If the Senator from New Jersey does 
not know that he certainly ought to know it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know it, and I do not think 
there is a man in this country who does know it, in the sense the 
Senator now states it, which is in effect to issue one hundred 
and ate millions of new paper with no promise of redemption. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will read that plank in the 
Democratic platform he will find that I am correct. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It was not the intention of the Demo- 
cratic convention, or the intention of the friends of repeal upon 
this side of the Chamber, to imperil in any way, shape, or form 
the notes issued to the amount of $150,000,000, except by some 
other coin redemption. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at present. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator permit me to read from the 
Democratic platform? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want to say, if the Senator will permit 
me to finish my sentence—— 

Mr. BERRY. All 1 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Democratic platform was a general 
‘enunciation of principles. The Democratic platform certainly 
‘did not and could not declare a policy which would, after the 
issue of $150,C00,C00 of Treasury notes, leave them unprotected by 
‘any coin redemption whatever; and I do not want the Demo- 
ene party committed to any such policy. I will now hear the 

nator. 


Mr. BERRY. If the Senator will permit, as he has made a 
square issue of fact with me as to what the Democratic platform 
declares, and puts such a construction as he sees proper and 
which was never intended to be put upon the declaration made 
by the Democratic convention at Chicago, I shall read it: 

SEC. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act ot 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
im the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal: 


That is all that relates-to the repeal of the Sherman law, I 
have heard most remarkable statements made by the Senator 
from New Jersey on this floor in regard to finances, and they 
have been us matters of opinion. This, however, is aques- 
tion of fact as to the engage Sone How can the Senator 
assert that the Democratic platform declared in favor of the re- 
pa of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, when it says 

plain language which can not be mistaken: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known asthe Sherman act of 1890. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. My answer to the Senator 
is simply this, that necessarily all platforms of political parties 
are general enunciations of the principles of the parties. The 
Democratic convention, after the Sherman law had been three 
years upon the statute books and after $150,000,000 of Treas 
notes had been issued under that law upon deposits of silver bul- 
lion, could not, for a single moment, have believed or thought 
that it was proper to repeal the whole Sherman law and leave 
those notes entirely without any protection except a mass of 
silver bullion and no power even to sell it; and the Democratic 
convention had no such idea. [have never heard such an argu- 
ment made on this side of the Chamber by the friends of re- 
peal as has been urged by the Senator from Arkansas, that that 
was the policy of the Democratic party. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey if it is not barely possible that the person who wrote that 
sentence in the Democratic platform did not know what he was 
writing about and did not mean anything? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; I will not say that. That isnoargu- 
ment, let me say to the Senator, and yet it is quite as reason- 
able as some other statements here made. 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if the statement which he has just made is not an argu- 


ment against the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Notatall. The unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law, as we find it in the Senate to-day, is as to the 
purchase of silver bullion, and the safety of the Treasury notes 
we have already issued on the purchases of silver. The Demo- 
cratic party would be unfaithful to every pledge made to the 
people, and it would be unfaithful to itself, and surely the Demo- 
cratic party did not mean when it made the platform it did in 
Chicago, that they were to imperil the parity between gold and 
silver in this country, and leave $150,000,0J0 of Treasury notes, 
if the Sherman law had been unconditionally and abselately re- 
pealed, without even a provision which would provide for them 
a redeemer in silver coin, not to speak of gold coin, 

Mr. BUTLER. May I not suggest to the Senator from New 
Jersey that when that provision was put in the Democratic plat- 
form the convention might have contemplated some provision 
of law which would have taken care of that $150,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes? : 

Mr. McPHERSON. It ee gs nothing except what it 
said, that the party favored repeal of the Sherman law. What 
does that mean? 

Me BUTLER. If that is the case, the Senator from Arkansas 
is right. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It means that the purchases of silver 
bullion under the Sherman law shall be stopped. 

Mr. VANCE, Will my good friend from New Jersey allow 
me to say a word to him? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. The Chicago platform does not declare for 
either the repeal, pirtially or totally, of the Sherman law. It 
only declares that that law is fraught with such possibilities of 
danger and such mischiefs in the future that its author ought to 
be ashamed of himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think we have ocular proof that its 
author is ashamed of himself. It has been charged on the floor 
of the Senate that it was perhaps owing to asuggestion made by 
the Senator from Ohio, in an interview last f Il in the State of 
Ohio, that the President of the United States had been induced 
to . the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law. 

Now, I wish to say to the honorable Senator from Ohio, that 
if he has been the cause of this beneficent legislation, if he has 
fathered it, I Bove when history makes up its final and impartial 
judgment it will exactly divide the honors between the Presi- 
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dent of the United States and the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
because, certainly the Democratic platform, if construed in the 
light of reason, provided for nothing except that we should dis- 


continue the purchases of silver. To sa; the presence of 67,- 
000,000 of people in this country, that the Democratic party was so 
wanting in intelligence, was so wanting incommon honesty, that 
they had incorporated in their platform a provision which re- 
uired that $150,000,000 of paper money which had been issued 
should have no redeemer whatever provided for them, is absurd 
and ridiculous. The Democratic platform left to Congress the ex- 
ercise of the legislative powers necessary to enforce the general 
principles therein enunciated. The intelligence and patriotism 
of a Democratic Congress was thought quite sufficient to 
the country from such a calamity; and the present Congress is 
likely to prove equal to the occasion. 

Mr. HILL. There seems to be a dispute as to how much the 
Senate knows in regard to the silver question. If, after three 
months’ debate, we do not know all that is to be known on the 
subject, I think we labor under a grave imputation. In my 
judgment, we know enough to-day to be able to vote upon this 
question, and the sooner we take the vote the better. Weshall 
never know any more about the question than we do now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest that if the Senator from New Jer- 
pey 8 5 MCPHERSON] does not stop his obstructive tactics I 
shall have to call upon the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] 
to apply the cloture. ughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON’S name was called). Mycol- 
league [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. If he were present 
he would vote “ nay,” and I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota[ Mr. 
If he were present, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called) I desire to state that 
my ponorel pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
has been transferred to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAW- 
LEY], and I vote nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. I suggest to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. that we transfer our pairs, 
so that the Senator from Iowa will stand paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and the Senator from Missouri and I will be 
at liberty to vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. VILAS. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ivote ‘‘yea.” Ipresume the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], if present, would vote “nay,” although 
this amendment proposes to reénact the law, partly bearing his 
name. 3 

Nr. P. S (when the name of Mr. WHITE of California 
was called). My colleague [Mr. WHITE of California] is 
upon this question with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]; 
but that pair has been transferred to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. My colleague if present would 
vote St ” on this question, and Iam informed the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PUGH. Iwish toannounce that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. CoLQUITT] would vote yea if he were present and not 
paired with the Senator from lowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 37; as follows: 


ain announce 
ANSBROUGH]. 


YEAS—33. 

Allen, Dubois, Stewart, 
Bate, Faulkner, Peffer, Teller, 
Berry, Gorgó; Per Vance. 
Blackb H Pettigrew, Vest, 
Butler, Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Call, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 

II. Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Coke, Kyle. Shonp, 

„ Squire, 

NAYS—37, 
Aldrich, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, Go Manderson, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, ie, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Cullom, H: Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hi Murphy, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Proctor, te, 
Dolph, Lindsay. Quay, 
4101 Ransom. 

Gallinger, Mc an, Sherman, 


‘Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] having 


NOT VOTING—15. 
Allison, Colquitt, Hunton, Plat 
Camden, Go ant fs kha Oregon White, Cal. 
Chandler, Hawley, s Pamer 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


esk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add after the word re- 
pealed,” in line 13, the following: 

Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the several 
mints of the United States into dollars, half dollars quarter dollars, and 
dimes, at the present ratio of 16grains of standard silver to 1 grain of stand- 
ard gold, under the same conditions as to min and other charges that 
are now or may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinage of gold. 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without necessary 
delay, to cause all uncoined silver bullion owned by the Government of the 
United States to be coined into standard silver dollars. All money coined 
under the provisions of this act shall be a full legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON’S name was called). I again 
announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. CAMERON] with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I announce for the day that my pair with 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has n trans- 
ferred to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. That leaves 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] and myself free to 
vote. I vote yen.“ 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called), Iagainannounce 
my pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH]. If he were present T should vote nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when name was called). My pair with the 
been transferred 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] I vote nay.” 
This arrangement is to extend throughout the session to-day. 

Theroll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 31, nays 41; as follows: 


d 


YEAS—31. 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Shoup, 
Bate, Dubo: Martin, Stewart, 
Berry. George, Pasco, Teller, 
Blackburn, Harris, Peffer, Vance, 
Butler, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Call, Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Coc! F Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Coke, Jones, Nev. Roach, 

NAYS—41. 
Aldrich, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Brice, rman, Mills, Squire, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Carey, Hale, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cullom, H Murphy, Vilas, 
Davis, Hill, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Dixon, ‘Hoar, Platt, Washburn, 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, White, La. 
Fauikner, Lodge, Quay, 
Frye, Manderson, 
Gallinger, MeMillan, Sherman, 

NOT VOTING—13. 

Allison, Colquitt, Mitchell, Oregon Wilson. 
Camden, 88 Morgan, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Palmer, 
Chandler, Hawley, hite, Cal. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASCO subsequeatly said: The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CAMDEN] was unexpectedly called from the Chamber 
a short time ago and I had ar to be paired with him, but 
forgot it in the excitement attendant upon the last two votes. I 
now desire to have unanimous consent to be allowed to withdraw 


my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida to be allowed to withdraw his vote? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to submit an amendment, which 
is on the Secretary’s desk. I ask that it may be now read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 


Sec. 2. That on and after the ist day of January, 1894, any mine owner or 
smelter producing silver which is derived exclusively from mines situated 
in the United States or its Territories. and which is of the required fineness, 
ma speed the same at any of the mints of the United States, and the same 

be coined free into silver dollars of the present standard, except the 
5 hereinafter provided for, if presented in sums not less than $100. 

SEC. 3. at on the ist day of each month the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall establish the seigniorage for each following month. 

SEC. 4. That the seigniorage for the co ver shall be the difference 
between the market price of silver bullion the minted value after coined, 
which seigniorage s not be coined but shall be sold by the Secretary ot 
the Treasury in open market, at home or abroad, at the highest price for 
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gold, which gold shall be held in the Treas and used only for the purpose 
t maintaining parity between the two me 


0 S, 

fixing orage erage price of 
. the 8 rao PENIN 5 — he has sold any; 
otherwise the average price in the cities of London and New York. 

Sec. 6. That in order to protect the mints t imposition no silver 
shall be coined under this act except such as is uced by smelters situ- 
ated in the United States, and shall be stamped, marked, or molded as di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized to a 
point such officers or agents and fix their compensation and preserve suc. 
rules and regulations as may be 1 to carry this act into effect. 

SEC. 7. That the silver bullion sold as heretofore provided shall have its 
earmarks removed and shall, after sale, lose its privilege. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I shall offer this amend- 
ment, not as a substitute for that portion of the pending bill 
which it proposes to strike out, but to come in as additional to 
the bill, should it be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. President, during the long debate which has occurred 
here over this measure, I am sure the RECORD bears me out in 
the assertion that I have taken up but very little of the time of 
the Senate. For many weary weeks I have been persistently en- 
gaged in trying to get this matter to a vote, and to get it dis- 

osed of and settled. I do not intend to ask the indulgence of 

he Senate in the discussion of the proposed amendment. It 

has been printed and upon the desks of Senators for three weeks 

t. Lonly wish to say that if the right of coinage is to be given 

is the silver metal at all, I believe that the amendment now sub- 

mitted guards the Government and its Treasury as carefully as 
may be done in the process of the mintage of the metal. 

e one feature of the amendment to which I ask the atten- 
tion of the Senate is the determination of the seigniorage, my 
effort being to establish a self-adjusting process. The seignior- 
age proposed in the amendment consists of the difference be- 
tween the bullion value and the coin value of the silver metal, 
that difference to be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury upon the first day of each month. If the silver metal shall 
appreciate in value, the seigniorage, of course, depreciates in 
amount, but if the parity of value between the two metals is what 
is sought for, that is absolutely secured, because the seigniorage 
is not fixed arbitrarily at 10 per cent, as heretofore, nor 20 per 
cent, nor 25 per cent, but the seigniorage is the difference in 
value to be established every month by the Secretary of the 
Treasury between the bullion value of the metal and the value 
after it has been coined. 

I believe that, if Senators will examine the amendment, they 
will find that every safeguard is thrown around the mint to pro- 
tect it from imposition. The purpose and object of the amend- 
ment is to give unlimited coinage to silver metal, the product 
of American mines, and to fix the seigniorage on the basis indi- 
cated. To that proposition I invite the attention of the Senate. 

There is but one other salient feature in this amendment, and 
that is that the seigniorage is to be sold in the open markets of 
the world for the highest price in gold, and that gold is to be 
held as a reserve fund in the Treasury for no purpose except to 
maintain the parity in value between these two metals. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am very anxious to vote 
upon any proposition looking to retaining silver in any form in 
our circulation, but I see serious objection to this amendmentin 
this: That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to sell 
the bullion in open market, and that he is also authorized to fix 
the market price. My experience with Secretaries of the Treas- 
175 is such that I think a law of this kind would not only be fu- 
tile l 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me simply to correct his statement there, I will say that the pro- 
vision of the proposen amendment is, not that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall fix the market price of the silver bullion, but 
that it shall be determined on the first day of each month by the 
8 price pen the preceding month, and if no sale has been 
made during the month preceding, then the value shall be fixed 
from the average prices ruling the London and New York 
markets for the preceding thirty days. 

Mr.STEWART. The Secretary of the Treasury has toomuch 
to do with it. I know the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to abrogate laws. If the Secretary happens to bea gold man 
he will dump the bullion on the market and smash it. I think 
this would be trifling with the question. Ido not wish to argue 
about the matter; but I am afraid of the Secretary of the Treasur 
since the failure of the Department to execute the Bland-Alli- 
son act and the Sherman act. The Secretary has too much power 
in throwing bullion upon the market. Iam afraid he will be 
speculating with it, and fooling with it, and making a lot of 
money by bulling and bearing the market. I think we had bet- 
ter not adopt this amendment. I regret very much to vote 
against it, but I do not think it will do. 

M. WASHBURN. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 8 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secre roceeded 
to call the roll. * : aids 


Mr. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON’S name was called). Iagain 
announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. CAMERON] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], and desire that this announce- 
ment shall be taken as continuing during the remainder of the 
session of noe 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I E en announce. 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. SBROUGH]. 
If he were present I should vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. The pair of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] has been 
transferred to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. If 
present the Senator from Iowa would vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 42; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Allen, Dubois, Martin, Shoup, 
Bate, Faulkner, Pasco, Squire, 
Beny eorge. Perkins, Teller, 
Blackburn, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Butler, by. Power, Vest, 
Call, Jones, Ney. h, Walthall, 
Daniel, Kyle, Roach, Wolcott, 

NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brice, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Caffe: Gorman, Manderson, Stew: 
Camden, Gray, Mills, Stock 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hi Murphy, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hill, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Dolph, Lin A Proctor, 
Frye, Lodge Quay, 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Allison, Colquitt, Jones Ark. 
Cam on, Mitchell, Oregon White Gal. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 
Cockrel Hawley, Palmer, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk as an additional section to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amedment will be stated. 

i The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add tothe bill the follow- 
ng: 

SEC. . That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to invite the several Governments of the Republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, and Santo 8 to join the 
United States in a conference to be held in Washington, in the United States, 
within nine months from the p: ofthis act, for the purpose of the adop- 
tion of a common silver coin to bs issued by each government, the same to 
be a legal tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of all 
the American States represented in the conference; and when such com- 
mon coin shall have been agreed upon by the majority of the governments 
represented in such conference, and when the mints of the governments so 
invited and icipating in such conference shall have been opened to the 
free and unlimited coinage of the common silver coin so agreed upon by the 
conference for the benefit of depositors of silver buHion, the United States 
will — 75 open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of such common sil- 
ver coin. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWA T. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH], and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 32, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—32. _ 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, Squire, 

2 George, Peffer, Ste 
Blackburn, Harris, Perkins, Teller, 
Butler, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, 

II. Irby. Power, Vest. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walthall, 
Coke, Jones, Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 

NAYS—IL. 
Aldrich, Gallinger. McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, Gibson, ” Manderson, Smith, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cullen Nigg 9 Voorh 
om, urphy, oorhees, 
Davis, Hill, Pasco, ashburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, White, La. 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Faulkner, x 14y, 
è, Me: an, nsom, 
NOT VOTING—12. 
Allison, Colquitt, Hawley, Palmer, 
Cameron, Goràon, Mitchell, Oregon White, Cal, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. SQUIRE. Ioffer the amendment of which I heretofore 
gave notice, and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause’ of the bill and insert: 
That hereafter any owner of silver bullion, the product of mines or re- 
fineries locate* in the United States, vos Mee oe the same at any mint of 
the United States, to be formed into stand: dollars of the present t 
and fineness, for his benefit. as hereinafter stated; but it shall be la to 


said silver bullion such 
the commercial value of 


silver bullion thus deposited shali be retained by the Government as seign- 
iorage, and the gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be ac- 
counted for and paid into the Treasury: Provided, That the deposits of 
silver bullion for coinage into silver dollars under the provisions of this 
act shall not exce d the sum of $2,000,000 pr month. The amount of such 
seignio: or gain shall be retained in the Treasury as a reserve fund in 
silver dollars. orsuch other form of equivalent la money as the Secre- 
tary of ee Sey ee from time to tim: direct, for the purpose of main- 
taining the parit; value of every silver dollar, issued under the 3 
of this act, with the gold dollar issued by the United States: Provided further, 
That when the number of standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing 
peoria shall reach the sum of $100,000,000 then all further coinage of Silver 
ollars shall cease. 

SEC. 2. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal or coin value. 

SEC. 3. That no certificate shall be issued to represent the silver dollars 
coined under the provisions of this act. 

SEO. 4. That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act di- 
rect the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of ury notes there- 
on, and for other purposes,“ as directs the Secretary of the Treas to 

hase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4, 
ounces, or so much thereofas ope 4 offered ineach month at the market 
ce thereof, not exceeding $1 for 25 grains of silver, and to issue 
payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

SEC. 5. That the wig teed the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, 
sell, and dispose of, at not than par in coin, bonds of the United States 

inverest not to exceed 4 cent per annum, payable semiannually, 
and eemable at the pleasure of the United States r five years from 
their date, with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions provided for the 
bonds at present authorized, to the extent of 5200.00. 000, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purpose of maintaining the redemption of the United 
States notes according to the provisions of the act approved January 14. 
1875, and for the further p aintaining all the money of the United 
States at —— the gold 

SrO. 6. t hereaftet national associations shall be entitled to 
receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, upon compliance with all 
other terms and requirements of law therefor, circulating notes of different 
dencminations, in blank, registered and countersigned as required by law, 
to the value at par of the United States bonds on deposit with the Treasurer 
in trust fur the tion: Provided, That the te sum of such notes 
for which any association shall be liable at any time shall not exceed the 
amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid in. 


Mr. SQUIRE. I propose to make a change in two places in 
the text of the amendment in regard to the rate of interest on 
the bonds and the time for which theyshall run. I would modif 
the amendment by making the rate of interest 3 per cent, 
the number of years for which the bonds shall run three instead 
of five, and I ask the Senate to take a vote on the first two sec- 
tions of the amendment sep:rately, not including the questions 
of bonds or the additional national-bank circulation; and then I 
shall ask for separate votes on the bond section and the section 
authorizing national-bank circulation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington de- 
sires his amendment to be divided. 

Mr. SQUIRE, I do not desire to go into any long discussion, 
and shall not occupy more than a minute or two. I simply wish 
to state to the Senate that in ar amendment origi- 
nally I consulted with leading men on both sides of this Cham- 
ber, irrespective of party consulted with the advocates of 
free silver, and particularly with the leading authority on that 
side of the question, who has been a sort of guide, philosopher, 
and friend to me for many years. I reer to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER], As I then understood, the amendment 
then met with his approval. I also submitted it to the man 
whom we all reverence as a great financier on the conservative 
side of this question, the great Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], though Ohio has also another great Senator on this floor. 

While 1 do not wish to state that either of the Senators I have 
named have committed themselves to vote for the amendment, 
yet I understood them to approve of my offering it. 

My object in working with reference to the production of this 
amendment was to get to a result which at that time it did not 
sem we should be able to do, and to s2cure from the silver men 
all theconcessions they were disposed to make and from the gold 
men. if I may call them such, all the concessions they might be 
willing to make, so that we could unite upon something which 
would be fair, honorable, just, and practic ble. 

Mr. BERRY. ISshould like to ask the Senator a question. 


Mr. SQUIRE. I will be glad to answer the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. Do I understand the first twosections, on which 
the Sen tor asks a vote, do not contain any provision for bonds? 

Mr. SQUIRE. No provision for bonds. At the suggestion of 


the Senator from Colorado, I stopped at the first and second sec- 
tions. I should prefer that the third s:etion should also be 
adopted, which provides that no certificates shall be issued to 
represent the silver dollars coined under the provisions of this 
act; but I stopped short of that. Ido not wish toembarrass the 
question by including that at this time. 

I ask the Senate to vote on the first two sections; and on that 
Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onthe amendment 
propona by the Senator from Was ton. 

r. HOAR. Letit be read again. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The Senator from Massachusetts asks that the 
amenđment be read again. 

Mr. MILLS. The two sections to be voted on. 

ne SQUIRE. Let the Secretary read the two sections to be 
voted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first and second sections of the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington will be 


The Secretary read as follows: 


That hereafter any owner of silyer bullion, the of mines orrefineries 
located in the United States, may deposit the same at any mintof the United 
States, to be formed into standard dollars of the present weight and fine- 
ness. for his benefit, as hereinafter stated; but it shall be lawful to refuse 
any deposit of less value than $100,or any bullion so base as to be unsuita- 
ble for the operation of the mint: Prov: . however, That there shall only 
be delivered or paid to the person Le yee said silver bullion such num- 
ber of standard silver dollars as shall equal the commercial value of said 
silver bullion on the day of deposit, as ascertained and determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; tbe difference, if any, between the mint or coin 
value of said standard silver dollars and thecommercial value of the silver 
bulion thus deposited shall be retained by the Government as seigniorage, 
and tae gam or seigniorage arising from 8 shall be accounted 
for and paid into the eye? Provided. That the deposits of silver bul- 
lion for coinage into silver dollars under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed the sum of #2,000,000 month. The amountof such seigniorage or 
gain shall be retained in the Treas us a reserve fund in sliver dollars, 
or such other form of equivalent lawful money as the Secre of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time direct, for the purpose of maintain the parity 
of value of every silver dollar. issued un er the provisions of this act, with the 

id dollar issued by the United States: Provided further, That when the num- 

rof standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing provision shail 
reach the sum of $100,000,000 then all further coinage of silver dollars shall 
cease 


SEC. 2. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 


at their nominal or coin value. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ing to the 

amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
% on which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). On this and all kin- 
dred questions I am paired with the Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE], and I make the announcement for the last time to-day 
that my pair has been transferred to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 20, nays 42; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Bate, Coke, Hunton, Pugh, 
— 5 Dantel, ‘Irby, Squire, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, Martin, Vance, 
Butler, ê, y Vest, 
Call, Harris, Perkins, ‘Walthall. 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, McMillan, Ransom. 
Allen, Gibson, McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, anderson, Smith, 
Ca. N ray. $ Stockbridge, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Turnie, 
Carey, Morrill, Vilas, 
Culiom, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Da Hoar, 4 ash 
Dixon, le, Platt, White, La. 
Dolph, Proctor, 

e, Lodge, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Gordon, Morgan, Ste 

Cameron, Hansbrough, A Teller, 
Chandler, Hawley, ttigrew, White, Cal. 
Cookre Jones, Ark. Power, Uson. 
Colquitt, Jones. Nev. Wolcott. 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, the vote on this proposition has 
only emphasized the fact that the remarks of the Senator from 
Indiana were entirely correct when he said that no matter what 
merit there might be in separate propositions, he did not pro- 
pose to have any amendment made; and I may say that in pri- 
vate conversation he made to me the remark that not even if the 
Ten Commandments were proposed as an amendment, ar any- 
thing as affirmatively Gok as they are believed to be, would 
there bean adoption of any such amendment. 

Two ago I had the honor of speaking to the Senate in ad- 
vocacy of this amendment as a whole, and Idweltat some length 
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on the subject of the national credit and the necessity that ex- 
ists, in my judgment, for giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to issue and dispose of the bonds of the United States 
Government. At that same time I then discussed earnestly the 
propriety of authorizing an extension of the national- cir- 
culation up to the joe value of the United States bonds held by 
these institutions for that purpose. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I rise to ask what is before the Senate? 

Mr. SQUIRE. My proposed amendment, and I wish to with- 
draw it. This remark is preliminary to that request. I am ex- 


panig the amendment. 
Mr. HARRIS. Irise to a question of order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 


state his question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Washington offered an 
amendment consisting of several propositions. He asked for a 
division. There were only two sections of his amendment voted 
upon. I voted for two sections. There are other features that 
I do not intend to be committed to. I would not have voted for 
his whole amendment. The rest of his amendment remains to 
be disposed of. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr, President, that is what I was about to ex- 

lain, that I propose now under these circumstances to with- 
pan the subsequentsections. I ask leave of the Sen ite to with: 
draw the remainder of the amendment for the reason that no 
matter what the merit may be regarding the bond proposition 
or that relative to authorizing the extension of the national-bank 
circulation to the par value of the bonds, I do not think the 
spirit and temper of the Senate are such at this time that the 
vote would be indicative of the opinion of Senators as to the 
merits of the real questions involved in each of those sections. 
Therefore, with the leave of the Senate, I shall withdraw the 
latter portions of my amendment. Ata later date these ques- 
tions will come up and be considered. I do not wish now to ob- 
struct action upon the main question by reason of debating any 
question sub i liary to the main issue. It is not opportune. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I object. 

Mr. STEWART. I object to withdrawing it after the Senate 
has acted on a part ofthe amendment. LIriseto a point of order. 
The Senator from Washington has no right to withdraw his 
amendment. à 

Mr. COCKRELL. Letus vote on it. $ 

Mr. BUTLER. Wecansettle it very quickly by having a vote 


on it. $ 

Mr. SQUIRE. Very good; ifitis notin order to withdraw it. 

Mr. MORRILL (to Mr. SQUIRE). You have a perfect right 
to withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the 5 sections of the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Washington can with- 
draw it if he desires to do so. Have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered upon it? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not been 


ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Washington has a right 
to withdraw his amendment, I submit. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator has 
aright to withdraw the amendment. The Chair was unable to 
hear from the Senator from Washington his requestin the mat- 


ter. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iendeayored to state that my object was to 
withdraw the rem portion of my proposed amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He can do that. 

Mr. SQUIRE. And I do so. 

Mr. BERRY. I rise to a question of order. My understanding 
is that the yeas and nays were ordered upon the entire amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not at all. 

Mr. BERRY. And thereafter the Senator from Washington 
asked for a division of the question. If the yeas and nays were 
ordered upon the entireamendment he can not withdraw it with- 
out unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state tothe Senator 
from Arkansas that the yeas and nays were ordered upon the 
first and second sections of the amendment, and the vote was 
then taken upon those two sections. 

Mr. BERRY. Only on the first two sections? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thatis the understanding of the 


hair. 

Mr. BERRY. Iunderstood that the yeas and nays had been 
ordered on the entire amendment, and then there was adivision 
afterward. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me I 
will state that there was but one question presented to the Sen- 
ate after the division was demanded, as the Senator had a right 


to demand a division, and that was whether the Senate would 
agree to the first and second sections; and the yeas and nays were 
ordered upon that question, and upon no other question than 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so stated to the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. BERRY. Very well; I was mistaken. The propon nani 
then, I understand is withdrawn. The Senator from Washing- 
ton declines to bring that to a vote? „ 

Mr. SQUIRE. Certainly; the bond proposition is withdrawn, 
and also the proposition relative to the increase of national-bank 
circulation. $ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
withdrawn the remaining sections of his amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to appeal from the ruling of the Chair 
in permitting the Senator from Washington to withdraw his 
amendment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I gave notice of an amendment to the bill— 
the amendment providing for the repeal of whatis known as the 
10 per cent tax on State bank circulation. After consultation 
with the Senator from Indi ma and other Senators favorable to 
the amendment, I have concluded not to press it upon the pend- 
ing bill. I am assured by the Senator from Ind that the 
Committee on Finance will give it prompt consideration as a 
separate measure, and report it tothe Senate. Inasmuch asthe 
indications are that it would be defeated here, possibly by the 
votes of some Senators who are in favor of it, I shall not insist 
upon it at this time, and ask leave to withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move an amendment to be inserted imme- 
diately after the repealing clause. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add after the word“ repealed“ in line 13 
of the amendment of the committee already agreed to: 

That the Boreman ot the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be pre immediately Treasury notes to the amount 
of 250,000,000, said notes to be in form, dimensions, and general appearance 
similar to those which have been 00 under the sae eae of the act 
of July 14, 1890. They shall be of the denominations of #1, #2, $5, $10, and 820, 
one-fifth part in value of the total issue to be in each of said denominations; 
they shall be made parenie in lawful money; they shall be received by the 
Government of the United States, and the officers thereof. for taxes and all 
pubiic dues, and nay f shall be lawful money and legal tender, at their face 
value, in payment of debts to any amount whatever. 

Sec. 3. That said notes shall be printea on 
quality, and grade as that now used for Uni 
prepared in accordance with laws, rules, and regulations now in force a 
Bedeposived in tho Treasury and trestod us so tach available cazh, width 
shall be Paid out the same as other public moneys. 3 0 

Sg. 4. That when any of said notes are received in the Treasury in the 
course of business, they shall be reissued and thus 2 in circulation. 

SEC. 5. That this act shall take effect immediately after its passage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from 5 

Mr. PEFF Mr. President, the Senate will see from the 
language of the amendment that it simply proposes the issue of 
$250,000,000 of Treasury notes payable in lawful money, and that 
the notes shall be receivable for taxes and all public dues, and 
shall be legal tender in the payment of all debts to whatever 
amount. 

Mr. BATE. We can uot hear a word on this side. 

Mr. PEFFER. The amendment provides for the issuance of 
$250.000,000 of Treasury notes in the denominations mentioned 
in the amendment, payable in lawful money, and it provides that 
they shall be receivable for taxes and all public dues and be le- 

al tender in the payment of debts to any amount whatever. 

henever they are received in the Treasury in the lar 
course of business the amendment provides that they shall be 
reissued and kept in circulation; in other words, that they shall 
be placed as nearly as possible upon the plane of the greenbacks 
kanl — are now in circulation. 

Mr. HOAR. May J ask the Senator a question? Do J under- 
stand him to say that when these notes are issued they will them- 
selves be lawful money? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Then if one of these notes, say a twenty-dollar 
note, be presented to the Treasury it will be redeemable in other 
notes of the same kind? 

Mr. PEFFER. In lawful money. : 

Mr. HOAR. A twenty-doliar note issued under this amend- 
ment would be redeemable in the Treasury in ten-dollar notes, 
or five-dollar notes of the same issue. 

Mr. PEFFER. Or anything that E lawful money. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator understands then that these notes 
being a legal tender 


aper of the same character 
States notes; they shali be 
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Mr. COCKRELL, I ask the Senator to speak louder; we can 
not hear him, 

Mr. HOAR. I want to understand the financial theories of 
the Senator from Kansas. The Senator understands then that 
these notes are to be lawful money, as he has said, and therefore 
if one of them is presented to the Treasury, say a twenty-dollar 
note, it may be redeemed by the Treas in ten-dollar, or five- 
dollar, or one-dollar notes of the same issue, as lawful money. 
Is that the Senator’s purpose? 

Mr. PEFFER. It may be paid in lawful money, whatever 
kind of lawful money the Treasury has on hand, which can be 
used for any purpose, no matter whether it be gold, silver, or 
notes. 

Mr. HOAR. Or paper? 

Mr. PEFFER. Or paper. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read again. 

Mr. BATE. On this side of the Chamber we could not hear 
the explanation of the Senator from Kansas, and it is impossible 
to understand his amendment as read at the desk. We are 
called upon here to vote apon a proposition to issue $250,000,000, 
and I demand that we shall understand it before we act upon it. 
It has not been printed and laid on our tables. It seems to me we 
are legislating in the dark. This is a very important question. 
It has not been submitted to us in print, and I think it ought to 
be discussed. Isuggest that it be printed and go over until 
Monday so that we may understand it. I makea motion to that 
effect. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. I ask permission of the Senator from Kansas, 
who has introduced the amendment, to let it go over until Mon- 
day, and in the meantime have it printed that we may under- 
stand it. We have not been able to hear it on this side of the 
Chamber. I shall not vote on a measure involving $250,000,000 
unless I understand it; and we have a right to understand it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The suggestion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee calls for astatementfrom me which I have been thinking 
of making at intervals this afternoon. 

I should like to get the amendments behind us this afternoon 
if we can, running on to a reasonable, not an unreasonable hour 
this evening, voting upon amendments and disposing of them. 
Ishould not like to have amendments go over until Monday. 
Though it may be that one or two may do so, I would rather not. 

Idesire to state, not by way of asking for an agreement (for 
I understand there are Senators on the floor who do not wish to 
seem to be a party to any agreement as to the time to vote), that 
I expect and hope and shall ask for a vote at 2 o'clock on Mon- 
day upon the main bill. I give this notice so that Senators may 
govern themselves accordingly as to their presence here, and as 
to what they may want to do in regard to the measure. 

But in the meantime, and until an hour or so hence, I should 
be glad to dispose of all the amendments we can, so that they 
shall not be in our wayon Monday. I think we can very reason- 
ably expect to dispose of the bill onaday afternoon, and I men- 
tion Monday at 2 o'clock asa reasonable time. It might run 
along until 4. I shall earnestly expect and ask for a vote on 
Monday afternoon upon the bill, so that we may have it be- 
hind us. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us vote on the pending amendment now. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes; let us vote on the amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope a vote will be taken now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. The request made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to have the amendment laid over until Monday morning 
and in the meantime 8 I think is a very proper one. Ido 
not believe that it will delay the proceedings at all, for I think 
that if it is printed so that Senators can have a little time to 
read it they will be prepared to vote upon it withouta moment's 
discussion, and I shall have nothing whatever to say. I hope 
that the request of the Senator from Tennessee will be granted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to ask the Senator if his amendment is 
not already in print? [Exhibiting a copy of S. 595, introduced by 
Mr. PEFFER.] Has he modified it or changed it since it was 

rinted? 

z Mr.PEFFER. No, I do not think it has been modified. Since 
the Senator calls my attention to it, it is in print, so that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] an have it by asking a page 
to go for it. I had forgotten about it. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not desire to prolong the debate, and I do 
not intend to do so; but I think it is important, after the part 
the Senator from Kansas has taken in the various discussions, 
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that we should understand and the country should understand 
the financial theory which he represents. 

This is a proposition to issue $250,000,000 of currency, to be 
legal tender for all debts, past and future, which is to be redeem- 
able in itself. The Goyernment is to be under no obligation, if 
a $20 bill of this currency so issued be taken to the Treasury for 
redemption, to redeem it in anything except two $10 bills, or 
SES 85 bilis, or twenty $1 bills of the same issue, the same kind 
of money. 

So it is irredeemable money pure andsimple. It differsfrom 
the greenbacks of the war (which it was intended to redeem 
when the Government had the power), by declaring on its face 
in substance that it is never to redeemed, that is, unless the 
Government please; that there shall never bə any obligation to 
redeem it. I think it important (as I have put the question to 
the Senator whether that is hismeaning and he has answered 
that it is) that his views should be understood. 

Mr. PEFFER. In answer to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I will state to him and tothe Senate that my views are precisely 
the same as those of Mr. Secre Chase, Mr. President Lin- 
coln and all the greatmen of that time who were the fathers of 
the kind of currency of which I hold a sample in my hands. I 
read upon the face of it as follows: ‘ 

The United States will pay to bearer one dollar. 

Nothing more; nothing less, That is my theory; that is my 
argument. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, his proposition 
is in substance that the United States will not pay to bearer $1. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then this is a lie on the greenback, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. DOLPH. The position of the Senator from Kansas is 
that the Government shall issue its promissory note, and when 
it is presented for payment it shall * paid by giving another 
promissory note of the same kind, the same tenor, issued at the 
same time; that it shall be its promise to pay money by mak- 
ing another promise or renewing its note. But I think the Sen- 
atorfrom Kansas is getting inconsistent with himself. If I have 
understood his argument during this long discussion, it has 
been that the stamp of the Government and the legal-tender 
quality of money are what give it value, and it is not necessary 
that it shall be redeemable at all. Why he should put in here 
a provision for redemption if he is going to have the promise 
of tne Government issued to serve as money I can not under- 
stand. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this is the legitimate fruit of 
the destruction of one of the precious metals. It presents an issue 
which you can not avoid, and an issue which has been accepted by 
other countries. It is irredeemable paper or no money. When 
you destroy the money of redemption the people must have money 
and they are forced to accept irredeemable money. Russia has 
irredeemable money. She circulates no gold and very little sil- 
ver, but issues irredeemable paper, and has prosperity. The 
English Government has undertaken to have between $1,000,000,- 
000 and $1,200,000,000 of irredeemable money in India. Every- 
body knows that after having destroyed silver as a value money 
there is nothing in which to redeem the rupees and rupee paper 
of India except the rupee paper and ru of India. Tt is irre- 
deemable in anything but itself; and all of the discussion in re- 

rd to the redemption of the rupee has been to the effect that 
it was impossible for them to get gold and put it behind the cir- 
culating medium of India. 

We have agreed todispense with silver. There is now no wa; 
of giving the people money except to create paper money of ulti- 
mate payment: in other words, paper money which is not a prom- 
ise or a debt, but is itself money; and that is the issue before the 
country. The people will not submit to putting out paper, which 
is a promise to redeem, when there is nothing with which to re- 
deem it. In this Hall we hear to-day of buying gold to redeem 
both paper and silver, to enrich the few and enslave the many. 
That has been the song all along. That is the song of the spec- 
ulator who has gold to sell or has bonds payable in gold, which 
are gold futures. His object is to make money scarce and dear. 
But the American people will have money. You have destroyed 
the kind of money in which paper was redeemable; and itis idle 
to talk about redeeming it in something that does not exist or 
can not be procured. 

It has been admitted by all the financiers for years that there 
was not gold enough. Your Secretaries of the Treasury have 
admitted that. Nearly every man who has spoken has admitted 
that there is not gold enough for the purposes of redemption. 
Then why talk of redemption when you have no material in which 
to redeem? You have destroyed your material of redemption, 
and the only logical result is to let the paper redeem itself. We 
must have aye 

This is the legitimate offspring of the demonetization of silver. 
The only use of gold and silver is limitation of quantity. We 
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have relied for thousands of years upon rude nature to limit the 
quantity of gon and silver to prevent excessive circulation and 


inflation. Rude nature has contracted it enougn, but latterly the 
ingenuity and greed of man has doubled that contraction and 
destroyed the automatic theory by demonetizing silver. 

Why were gold and silver 5 to be better than paper? 
Simply because their quantity is limited by the rude forces of 
nature, and not by the caprice of legislation. If legislation must 
regulate the quantity of metallic money, by rejecting either of 
the precious metals in the interest of money changers, why may 
not legislation regulate the quantity of paper money in the in- 
terest of the people? When you have destroyed the limitation 
which nature decrees by striking down silver, you have proved 
that there is nothing sacred in the precious metals; that either 
or both may be dispensed with by legislation. 

Because we in the mountains are compelled to abandon silver 
mining, we do not want to see the rest of the country suffer as 
we suffer. But they must suffer equally with us if they are de- 
nied sar There is noother kind of money left when silver is 
destroyed but paper redeemable in itself, and in nothingelse, for 
- there is nothing else in which to redeem it. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kansas is the only logical 
result of the vote just takenugainst the free coinage ofsilver. I 
shall vote with pleasure for his amendment, because I believe 

that the people must have money or be destroyed. I shall vote 
for his amendment as the logical result of the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Shermanact. If silver can not be restored, 
gold must be demonetized, and paper money of ultimate pay- 
ment substituted for coin to preserve civilization. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]. 

Mr. DOLPH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when Mr. ALLISON’s name was called). The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is paired with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]. The Senator from Iowa would 
vote ‘‘ nay” if present. 

Mr. BATE (when his name was called), What became of the 
motion I made? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to hear the 
Senator from Tennessee if he made a motion. 

Mr. BATE. Imoved the postponementof the amendment un- 
til Monday, that it might be printed. The proposition I made 
was accepted by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Too late. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It strikes me the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is out of order. As long as the amendment 
was pending it had to come to a vote unless it was withdrawn. 
It was not withdrawn, and consequently we are now in the proc- 
ess of voting upon it. 

Mr. CUL Let the roll call proceed. 

Mr.BATE. My motion was made before the vote commenced. 
I understood the Benator from Kansas to agree to my proposi- 
tion. He agreed that the amendment should be 8 
until Monday, and desired it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
ator from Tennessee that he did not hear the motion of the Sena- 
tor, but the motion would not have been in order. 

Mr. BATE. Then I ask the Senator from Kansas now to with- 
draw the amendment until Monday, and let it be printed. 

Mr. CULLOM and Mr. FRYE. Too late. 

Mr. BATE. The Senator from Indiana says he is willing that 
wwe shall have Monday for the purpose of presenting amend- 


ments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment had already been 
proposed and was before the Senate at the time, and the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The roll call will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the callin of the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 58; as follows: 


YEAS—7. 
Allen, Irby, Peffer, Stewart. 
Call, Kyle, Pettigrew, 

NAYS—58. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, Sherm: 
Bate, Dubois, MeMilian, Shoup, A 
Berry, 5 McPherson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Manderson, Squire, 
Brice, G: T, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Butler, George, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cattery, Gibson, Morrill, ance, 
Camden, Gorman, Murphy, Vest, 
Carey, Gray, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cockre! Hale, Perkins, Voorh: 
Coke, Harris, Platt, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hill, Proctor, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hoar, Quay, White, 
Davis, Hunton, m, 
Dixon, dsay. Roach, 


NOT VOTING—2. 


Hansbrough, Mar 
Came! Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Chandler, Morgan, Whi 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Wilson, 
Gordon, Jones, Ney. Power, Wolcott. 


, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
A Mr: ALLEN. I submit the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
aoe SECRETARY. Add to the bill the following additional 
sections: 


SECTION 1. That from and after the date and passage of this act the unit of 
value in the United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be coined 
of 4124 grains of standard silver, or 25.8 ofstandard gold; and the said 
coin s be legal tender for all debts, pavis and private. That hereafter 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any mint of the United 
States, which deposit, less 20 per cent, which shall be deducted therefrom as 
seigniorage, shail be coined into standard dollars for his benefit and without 
other charge for coinage than said deduction as ssigniorage; which seignior- 
age shall be coined into standard dollars and covered into the Treasury; but 
it shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less value than $100, or any bullion 
so base as to be unsuitable for the operation of the mint. 

SEOC. 2. That the provision of section 8 of An act to authorize the coin- 
age of the stand silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character,” 
which became a law February 28, 1878, is hereby made applicable to the coin- 
age in this act provided for. 

SEG. 3. That the certificates vided for in the second section of this act 
shall be denominations of not less than one nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars, and such certificates shall be redeemable in coin of standard value. 
A sufficient sum to carry out the provisions of this act is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro) ted. 

SEOC. 4. That the certificates provided for in this act and ver and gold 
certificates issued, shall be receivable for all taxes and dues to the United 
States of 8 and shall be a legal tender for the payment of 
all debts, public and private. 

SEC. 5. t the owners of bullion deposited for coinage shall have the 
option to receive coin or its equivalent in the certificates provided for in this 
act, and such bullion shall be subsequently coined. 

SEOC. 6. That on the and approval of this act, an act entitled “An 
act direc: the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” approved July 14, 1890, shall stand repealed. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
pair race iy d by the Senator from Nebraska Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 


Mr. PALMER. I wish to announce my with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I should vote nay” 
if I were not paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 42; as follows: 

YEAS—28. 
Alle Daniel Kyle, Shou 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, Stewart, 
Bi kburn, d Portis Tanay 

ac e W, ance, 
Call, Hunton, 8 ` Vest, y 
Coc 0 by, Pugh, Walthall, 
Coke, Jones, Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 

NAYS—42. 
Aldric G er, Mande Sh 
fee Gideon £ ia Smith,” 
Caffery, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. 
Camden, Gray, orrill, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Hale, Murphy, le, 
Cullom, Hill, Pasco, V. 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Platt, 
Dolph, Proctor, White, La. 
Faulkner, M Quay, 
Frye, McPherson, m, 
NOT VOTING—15. 

Allison, Colquitt, ns, Palmer, 
Butler. Gord Tooke Ark. White, Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbro Mitchell,Oregon Wilson. 

er, Hawley, Morgan, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offer an amendment and ask that it may come 
in after the F 

The VICE- SIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘repealed,” in line 13 of ° 
the amendment already agreed to, insert: 

SEC. 2. And be it further enactet, That all coins and 
among the people as currency, including 
cates, silver certificates, United States no 
currency shall, according to their several denominations, be of equal ex- 
c able value and eam 1 they shall be receivable for taxes 
and all public dues, and they sh lawful money and legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts to any amount whatever. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this amendment proposes to 
incorporate in the law the declarations of both of the old polit- 
tical platforms, to make every dollar of our currency, 
whether it be gold, silver, or paper, equal with sabe! other act 
lar. In order that there may be no mistake about it in the fu- 
ture and that we shall not have any discussions upon the mean- 
ing of the platforms, I propose to incorporate their language into 
the law. at is what is proposed in this amendment and noth- 


more. 
r. MCPHERSON. I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the very proposition the Senator from Kansas now offers is twice 
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repeated in the amendment re the Senator from In- 
diana f. om the Committee on Finance, which has been agreed to. 
Mr. PEFFER. Very well, let it be repeated again, if the Sen- 


ate wishes to doit. I ask for the yeas and nays upon agreeing 


to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe I will ask the Secre to read an 
amendment that I gave notice I would offer, but I do not think 
I shall ask the Senate at this late hour to vote upon it. It is an 
amendment that I prepared in a broad spirit of compromise, not 


even satisi. to myself. but I want to put it on record. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


uested. 
2 The SECRETARY. Strike out all from line 14, page 2, to line 26, 
inclusive, and insert the following: 

That the se! or profit fund which has resulted from the purchase 
or coinage of silver bullion shall be coined into silver dollars of standard 


weight and fineness, with full legal-tender quality, at the rate of not less 
than $3,000,000 per month, and such dollars shall be covered into the Treas- 


Seo. 2. That when all the seigniorage or profit-fand bullion shall have 
been coined hi ana by the first section of this act, it shall be the duty of 
the of 


purchased, in 
carry into effect the provisions of this act is — 1 appropriated out ot any 


0. 

Sr. 4. That hereafter no national-bank note shall be issued of a less de- 
nomination than $10, and all such national-bank notes, when received at the 

Treasury or any subtreasury, shall be destroyed in accordance with law; 
and the national ba: associations whose notes are destroyed under 
the provisions of this ion shall be respectively requirei to substitute 
notes of denominations not less than 810 in lieu of those dest oyed. 

Seo. 5. That from and after the passage of this act the coinage of the two 
and one-half dollar gold piece and the five-dollar gold piece is hereby pro- 
hibited, and the coins above-named shall not be struck or issued by the 
Mint of the United States; and such coins when received at the ry 
or any subtreasury shall be withdrawn from circulation and received into 

les and double les, in accordance with law. 

EO. 6. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may be coined may deposit the same with the r or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States m any sum, and receive therefor notes of 
denominations less than 810 only, which notes shall have the same 1 - 
tender quality as the coin for which ser areexchanged. Thecoin de ted 
for or re ting the said notes s be retained in the Treasury for the 
payment of the same on demand. 


Mr. HARRIS. I left the blank as to the amount of silver that 
should be monthly purchased and coined in order that any or 
every Senator might test the sense of the Senate as to such 
amount. But knowing as I know now that the decree has been 
‘entered that no amendment of any character is to be made to the 
bill, I will not subject the Senate to a vote upon my amendment 
or any phase of it. I decline to offer it or to ask a vote upon it, 
but simply desire to put it upon record as an amendment sug- 
ted in a broad spirit of compromise on a question about which 
Fes are very honest dilferences of opinion. It is not entirely 
satisfactory to myself, and I suppose would not be entirely satis- 
factory to any other tor. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no further amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the 


Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope that will not be done. The Senator 
from Indiana does not propose to take a final vote on the bill to- 

ht? 

. VOORHEES. No, but let me suggest to the Senator from 
Nevada that it be reported to the Senate, and it will be amend- 
able in the Senate just as much as now. Let it be reported to 
the Senate, and then we will go on with it Monday morning. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well. - 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada, 
thatif there is no objection, it would be well to let the amend- 
ment made asin Committee of the Whole be concurred in in the 
Senate and then stop there, so that it will be open fully to amend- 
ment on separ i 

Mr. STEW And stand as the original bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is right 

Mr. PASCO. I have an amendment to submit which I desire 
to have printed, and Ishall offer it on Monday morning. Ihave 
ret to the arrangement suggested by the Senator from 


Mr. VOORHEES. Let it be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. amendment will be printed. 


— 


Mr. PASCO, T send the amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be printed. ' 

Mr. VOORHEES. It need not be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida de- 
sire to have the amendment read? 

Mr. PASCO. No; I do not ask to have it read. Let it be 
printed also in the RECORD. a 

eae amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Pasco is as 
ows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“SECTION 1. That a commission, to be 3 of three citizens of the 
United States, shall be appointed by the Presid-nt, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to ascertain and determine by the ist day of Jan- 
uary next the fair and just ratio between the actual intrinsic values of 
silver and gold, as a basis for the futurecoinage of silver, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, without discrimination against either metal or charge for coin 
so that the dollar unit of coinage of both metals may be of equal actual mad 
intrinsic value. And the said commission shall report to the Secre of 
the jury the result reached by them as soon as practicable after the date 
hereinbefore named. and he shal! thereupon fix and determine the weightof 
FEC to be conta 

co! 


“SEC. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may, after the 
Ist day of March, 1 deposit the same with the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United Statesin sums of not less than #10, and receive there- 
for certificates of not less than $10 each, correspond with the denomina- 
tions of the United States notes. The coin de or representing the 
certi ry for payment of the same on 

Lb tes shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues, and when received may be reissued. 

“Sec. 4. That the silver bullion deposited for coinage 
provisions of this act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law 
and the regulations of the mint service governing the methods of determin- 
ing the amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or de- 
hace oy’ if any, to be made. > 

“SEC. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within two years from 
and after the e of this act, cause all the silver dollars of the United 
States heretofore minted, as well as the Treasury notes issued under the 
law of July 14. 1890, to be withdrawn from circulation by excha: g the 
same, or causing the same to be exc: at thelr nominal value for silver 
certificates of ə denominations, representing silver coins of the weight 
and fineness oe by this act; and the silver certificates thus issued 
shall be in all respects similar to those provided for in Do pronen So: 
tion, and shall like them be receivable for customs, taxes, public —— 
and when received may be reissued; and that on and after the expiration 
the two years above mentioned all the silver dollars as well as the 
notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, shall cease to be legal tender. 

“Sec. 6. That all silver dollars coined prior to the passage of this act shall 
be recoined as early as practicable into coins of the same denomination of the 
weight and fineness auth by section | of this act. 

“SEO. 7. t the Secretary of the 9 ishereby authorized to adopt 
such rules and regulations. in accordance with the coin laws of the United 
States, as may be —— to enforce the provisions of this act. 

“Sec.8. That asumsumeſent tocarry out the provisions of this act is here 
appropriated out ot any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro: 

SEC. 9. That the act entitled * An actdirecting the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, and all other acts pr p os acts authorizing the — 
chase of silver bullion for the purpose of the same into silver do 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be considered as concurred in if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the vote be taken upon concurring in the 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the bill 
is in the Senate, and the question is upon concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

xr. VOORHEES. Which was the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which was the report of the Finance 
Committee. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 O clock 
and 35 minutes p. m., Saturday, October 28) the Senate, on mo- 
tion of Mr. VOORHEES, took a recess until Monday, October 30, 
1893, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October 28, 1893. 
CONSULS. 
Jacob E. Dart, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States at 
Guadeloupe, West Indies, to fill a vacancy. 


1893. 
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Charles Belmont Davis, of Pennsylvania, to be a consul of the 
SS States at Florence, Italy, vice James Verner Long, re- 


John R. Meade, of New London, Conn., to be consul of the 
Sadd i a at Santo Domingo, vice Campbell L. Maxwell, 
recalled. 

Henry C. Morris, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Ghent, Belgium, vice John B. Osborne, recalled. 

Doctor H. Sommer, jr., of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
e States at Bombay, British India, vice Henry Ballantine, 
rec: 4 


Benjamin F. Howard, © be tmaster at Tuskegee, in the 
county of Macon and State of Alabama, in the place of Morgan 
S. Russell, removed. 

Thomas W. Budwin, to be postmaster at Argenta, in the 
county of Pulaski and State ofArkansas, in the place of William 
L. Paine, resigned. 

Fannie T. McMillan, to be postmaster at Arkadelphia, in the 
county of Clark and State of Arkansas, in the place of Dora 
Clow, removed. 

Bright B. Nunnally, to be postmaster at Marianna, in the 
county of Lee and State of Arkansas, in the place of Jacob Shaul, 
removed. 

Charles I. Haskell, to be postmaster at Virginia, in the county 
of Cass and State of Illinois, in the place of Reuben Lancaster, 
removed. 

Reuben J. Rushing, to be postmaster at Pinckneyville, in the 
county of Perry and State of Illinois, in the place of Harrison 
M. Pursell, removed. 

Lucius O. Bishop, to be tmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Vermilion and State of Indiana, in the place of Marietta 
Blythe, removed. 

Silas J. Brandon, to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county 
of De Kalb and State of Indiana, in the place of George W. Gor- 
don, resigned. 

Patrick Dillon, to be postmaster at Haughville, in the county 
of saron and State of Indiana, in the place of John F. Craig, 
removed. 


John L. Comstock, to be postmaster at Sac City, in the county 
of Sac and State of Iowa, in the place of Joseph W. Garrison, re- 
moved. 

Matthew M. Lenon, to be postmaster at Panora, in the county 
of Guthrie and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1893. 

Henry Moore, to be fmaster at Sioux Rapids, in the county 
of Buena Vista and State of Iowa, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. 

John T. S. Williams, to be postmaster at Ogden, in the county 
of nens and State of Iowa, in the place of Earl Billings, re- 
moved. 

Minnie Pulford, to be postmaster at Opelousas, in the parish 
of St. Landry and State of Louisiana, in the place of Jules L. 
Chachere, removed. 

William R. Ker, to be postmaster at Calais, in the county of 
Weshington ane State of Maine, in the place of Willard H. 


Pike, res A 

James B. Elder, to be postmaster at Emmitsburgh, in the 
county of Frederick and State of Maryland, in the place of 
Samuel N. McNair, removed. 

Alphonso Brown, to be postmaster at Frankfort, in the couaty 
of Benzie and State of Michigan, the appointmentof a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, 5 vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after October 1, 1893. 

Thomas R. Kyle, to be postmaster at Tecumseh, in the county 
of Lenawee and State of Michigan, inthe place of Albert D. Law- 
rence, removed. 

Joseph A. Black, to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county 
of Carrolland State of Missouri, in the place of Thomas J. White- 
man, resigned. A 

John Dailey, to be postmaster at Monett, in the county of 
anyana State of Missouri, in the place of Edward J. Day, re- 
moved. 

James R.McAlister, tobe 
county of Pike and State of 
Wilson, resigned, 5 

Sloan M. Young, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county 
of Andrew and State of Missouri, in the place of Frank Knicker- 
bocker, resigned. 

Daniel F. Davis, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Platte and Stateof Nebraska, in the placeof Carl Kramer, re- 


i r K. Shankland, to be postmaster at Jamestown, in the 


tmaster at Bowling Green,in the 
issouri, in the place of Frank L. 


county of Chautauqua and State of New York, in the place of 
Lathrop L. Hanchett, removed. 

Duane E. Geer, to be postmaster at Ellendale, in the county of 
Dickey and State of North Dakota, in the place of Ferdinand H. 
Sturzenacher, removed. 

Hattie A. Lynch, to be postmaster at Oakes, in the county of 
Dickey and State of North Dakota, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after January 1, 1893, Jason B. Root, who was 
confirmed by the Senate February 18, 1893, as postmaster at this 
offices, not having been commissioned. - 

Patrick J. Birmingham, to be postmaster at Girardville, in 
the county of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster for the sid office having, by law. become 
vested in the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

Wiiliam H. Todd, to be postmasterat Spearfish, in the county of 
Lawrence and State of South Dakota, theappointment of a post- 
master for the saidoffice having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1893. : 

Mrs. Nora Boothe, to be postmaster at Del Rio, in the count, 
of Valverde and State of Texas, in the place of Charles S. Brod- 
bent, removed. 

John P. Ehlinger, to be 
of Fayette and State of 
brecht, removed. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical department. 

To be assistant surgeons, with the rank of first lieutenant, to 
date from October 26, 1893: 

William W. Quinton, of New York, vice Maus, promoted. 

Thomas S. Bratton, of South Carolina, vice p, resigned. 

Deane C. Howard, of Massachusetts, vice Turrill, promoted. 

Alexander S. Porter, of Maryland, vice Price, promoted. 

William H. Wilson, of Missouri, vice Taylor, promoted. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION. 


Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1893, entitled An act to create the California D. bris Commis- 
sion and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of California,” I 
nominate the following-named officers of the Corps of ineers, 
United States si Fee appointment as members of the Commis- 
sion, to date from May 3, 1843: 

Col. George H. Mendell, Corps of Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. William H. H. Benyaurd, Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. William H. Heuer, Corps of Engineers. 


CONSULS. 


. David N. Burke, of New York, now consul at Pernambuco, 
Brazil, to be consul of the United States at Malaga, Spain, to fill 


a vacancy. 
Robert P. Pooley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be consul of the 
ica, vice Bolding Bowser, re- 


— States at Sierra Leone, 
ed. 
Hermann Schoenfeld, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Riga, Russia, vice Niels P. A. Bornholdt, recalled. 
. INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


Thomas P. Smith, of the Indian Territory, to be an Indian in- 
spector, vice Robert S. Gardner, resigned. 


stmaster at Lagrange, in the county 
exas, in the place of George L. Sie- 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 21, 1893. 
ASSAYER. : 
William J. Puckett, of Colorado, to be assayer of the mint at 
Denver, Colo. 
Ereculive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 28, 1898. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles Davis, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Paso del Norte, in the State of Texas. 


SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 


C. A. Kern, of California, to be special examiner of dru 
icines, and chemicals in the district of San Francisco, 
State of California. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Pay Inspector Thomas T. Caswell, to be a pay director. 
Pa; r Robert W. Allen, to be a Pay W 
Passed Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Littlefield, to be a pay- 
master. 

Assistant Paymaster George W. Simpson, to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster. 

Passed Assistant Surg. James E. Gardner, to be a surgeon. 


med- 
the 
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ae Inspector Benjamin H. Kidder, to be a medical direc- 


) 
Surg. George F. Winslow, to be a medical inspector. 
Passed Assistant Surg. Millard H. Crawford, to be a surgeon. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry Arm. 


First Lieut. Robert K. Evans, Twelfth Infantry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. William G. Elliot, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

First Lieut. Leonard A. Lovering, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 


tain. 
Second Lieut. Dwight E. Holley, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS. 


Sergt. Sia K. Capron, Troop B, Fourth Cavalry. 

Corpl. William H. Mullay, Troop B, First Cavalry. 

Sergt. Joseph R. Binns, Company D, Seventh Infantry. 
Sergt. Maj. Frank E. Bamford, Second Infantry. 

First Sergt. Fredrik L. Knudsen, Company F, Thirteenth 


Cerpf. Frank H. Lawton, Company F, Fourteenth Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS. / 


James H. Dodson, to be postmaster at San Pedro, in the county 
of Los Angeles and State of California. 

Charles P. Jenness, to be postmaster at Barton, in the county 
of Orleans and State of Vermont. 

Henry B. Lacey, to be postmaster at Okolona, in the county of 
Chickasaw and State of Mississippi. 

Charles A. Bline, to be postmaster at Corydon, in the county 
of Harrison and State of Indiana. 

Robert J. Gardner, to be postmaster at Aurora, in the county 
of Dearborn and State of Indiana. 

E. L. Schwartz, to be postmaster at Worthington, in the county 
of Nobles and State of Minnesota. 

David A. Clark, to be postmaster at St. Mary, in the county of 
Auglaize and State of Ohio. 

Garrett Bassett, to be posman at New Comerstown, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio. 

Robert L. Lincoln, to be tmaster at La Grande, in the 
county of Union and State of Oregon. 

E. Timmons, to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, in 

the county of Chase and State of Kansas. 

Thad. B. Preston, to be postmaster at Ionia, in the county of 
Tonia and State of Michigan. 

Raby Shinkle, to be postmaster at Lockland, in the county of 
Hamilton and State of Ohio. 

Robert Mooney, to be postmaster at Ontonagon, in the county 
of Ontonagon and State of Michigan. 

Marcus D. Case, to be postmaster at Manchester, in the county 
of Washtenaw and State of Michigan. i 

Frank M. Chapline, to be postmaster at Peabody, in the county 
of Marion and State of Kansas. Í 

William R. Kelley, to be postmaster at Texarkana, in the 
county of Miller and State of Arkansas. 

George M. Floyd, to be postmaster at Malvern, in the county 
of Hot Springs and State of Arkansas. 

Charles De Groff, to be eee at Tueson, in the county of 
Pima and Territory of Arizona. 

Lysander D. Ramsey, to be postmaster at Rockport, in the 
county of Atchison and State of Missouri. 

Reese W. Crockett, to be postmaster at Albany, in the county 
of Gentry and State of Missouri. 

John W. Puckett, to be postmaster at Rogers, in the county of 
Benton and State of Arkansas. 

S. H. Horton, to be postmaster at Whitesboro, in the county 
of Graysonand State of Texas. 

A. L. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Comanche, in the county 
of Comanche and State of Texas. 

John F. Haden, to be postmaster at Tyler, in the county of 
Smith and State of Texas. 

William Macfarlan, to be postmaster at Merchantville, in the 
county of Camden and State of New Jersey. 

Hugh B. McCracken to be postmaster at Mannington, in the 
county of Marion and State of West Virginia. 

Ps . Truly, to be postmaster at Ballinger, in the county of 
Runnels and State of Texas. 

Amos Fox, to be postmaster at Atlanta, in the county of Fulton 
and State of Georgia. 

Emmet W. Elder, to be postmaster at Barnesville, in the county 
of Pike and State of Georgia. 

John W. Garwood, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Florida. 


John O. Crown, to be per at Berryville, in the county 
of Clarke and State of Virginia. 

Robert M. Foster, to be postmaster at Marion, in the county 
of Perry and State of Alabama. 

Samuel M, Sullivan, to be postmaster at Covington, in the 
county of Newton and State of Georgia. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate October 28, 1898. 


CONSUL. 


John R. Mobley, of Waco, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Acapulco, Mexico. 


SENATE, 


: MONDAY, October 30, 1893. 
[Continuation of legislative proceedings of Tuesday, October 17, 1893.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., at the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes its session. The 
8 before the Senate the unfinished business, which will 

stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act 
spores July 14, 1890, entitled An act mite dents 4 the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 


ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS. 


Mr. GORMAN. Task consent to report back from the Com- 
mittee on Printing the concurrent resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives providing for the printing of bills and 
joint resolutions in lieu of engrossing the same. The resolution 
proponse a very radical change in the practice of the Senate so 
ar as it relates to the engrossment of bills. It isa resolution 
which came from the Joint Commission to Inquire into the Status 
of the Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, etc. The 
Committee on Printing direct me to report back the resolution 
without recommendation. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Maryland is not heard on this 
side of the Chamber. 5 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, there is evidently no quorum 
EE ten or twelve Senators; and I suggest the want of 

t. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Dubo: Martin, Ransom, 

Bate, Faulkner, lls, Roach, 

So 5 A — —— a Wis. caren 
urn, r. organ, oup, 

Cattery Gray,” Murphy Smith a 

ery, ray, y, t ge. 

Call, , Palmer, e, 

Cameron, Pasco, Vance, 

5 Hoar, Peffer, ilas, 
Coke, Hunton, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Kyle, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Daniel, Lindsay, Power, White, La, 
Davis, McPherson, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Manderson, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Mary- 
land has the floor, with a report from the Committee on Print- 


ing. 

Nr. GORMAN. As I stated, there was referred te the Com- 
mittee on Printing the concurrent resolution of the House of 
8 relating to the printing of bills and resolutions 
in lieu of engrossing the same, proposing a very radical chan 
in this respect. The concurrent resolution originated with the 
commission appointed under an act at the last session of Con- 
gress, of which the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] is chairman on the partof the Senate. The Committee 
on Printing simply report the resolution back to the Senate 
without recommendation, preferring thatit shall be considered 
by the Senate. I ask that it be placed on the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
placed on the Calendar without recommendation. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of Typographical 
Union, No. 72, of Lansing, Mich., praying for the erection of a 
Government Printing Office to be built by day’s work under the 
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direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. CULLOM. 
gational Ministers’ 


I present resolutions adopted by the Congre- 
nion, of Chicago, III., consisting of 170 cit 
and suburban ministers of the Gospel, respectfully and 1 
mously praying for the repeal of the so-called Geary Chinese law. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 
he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present the memorial of C. T. Crook, W. H. 
Windle, J. G. Smith, and 117 other citizens of Fort Mill, S. C., 
remonstrating against the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, as being against the 
ese of the country. I move that the memorial lie on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3627) granting certain lands to the 
Territory of Arizona, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an 
act entitled, ‘‘Anact to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons 
into the United States,” approved May 5, 1892, to revort it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire that the bill may be made a special 
order for Wednesday next, after the morning business. My pur- 
pora for fixing that date for its consideration is that my col- 

eague [Mr. WHITE] is coming to this city as fast as the loco- 
motive can bring him for the purpose of speaking upon the 
measure. 

Mr. GRAY. Isup there will be no objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there bbjection to the request 
of the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOAR. I must object. I think this a bill of vast conse- 
quence; or, rather, I will notsay that; I will withdraw that state- 
ment and say that it relates to a subject of vast consequence. I 
do not know what the bill may contain; but in view of the fact 
that the Senate is concluding a heated debate, and the present 
subject is not yet out of the way, I think it better that the bill 
shall go to the Calendar. I will say tothe Senator from Cali- 
fornia that it requires a two-thirds vote of the Senate to make 
a 1 order, while a majority of the Senate may take up a 
bill at any moment. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have no objection to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. If there is any objection to my re- 
quest, I withdraw it. I only desired to explain my reasons for 
making the request. The bill may go to the Calendar, and then 


I sha‘l move to take it up later: 
The VICE-PRESIDE If there be no objection that order 
will be made. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. MILLS, from the Committee on the Library, presented 
the annual report of the Librarian of Congress for the calendar 
year 1892, and submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the annual report of the Librarian of Congress for the cal- 
endar year 1892 be printed, and that 500 extra copies, with covers, be printed 
for distribution by the Librarian. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 1136) to provide for a gov- 
ernmental telegraph system; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


PRINTING OF CORRESPONDENCE ON SEIGNIORAGE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask an order to print the correspondence 
between myself and the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to 
seigniorage on silver. I think it is important. I move that the 
correspondence be referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
that it be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4177) 
to provide for further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, and for other purposes, asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. SAYERS, Mr, LIVINGSTON, and Mr. CANNON 
of Illinois managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
XXV. 184 


had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R.1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (H.R. 3421) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for the New England coast; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, 
and removal of derelicts. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill which has just been received. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other por 
poses, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the House of 
Representatives. 

he motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. COCK- 
RELL, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM were appointed. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
re a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other pu s.” 

Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President, I ask a few minutes’ time of 
the Senate to explain brony the position I have occupied, and 
do now occupy, on the pending bill to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. 

I have not participated in the debate on this bill—the ablest 
I ever heard—because I felt it was in better hands, and because 
I was unwilling to delay final action on the bill. I have attended 
punctually every session of the Senate to help make a quorum; 
sometimes when physical sufferings almost forbade it. I have 
discouraged filibustering in every form, and felt that final action 
should take place as soon as practicable. 

Mr. President, I am a subscriber in good faith to the Chicago 
platform that demands this repeal and characterizes the law 
sought to be repealed as ‘‘a cowardly makeshift.” The Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate is in no sense responsible for this law. 
On its passage it received novote from Democratic Senators. It 
was a Republican measure, seid se and | on by Repub- 
licans alone. It was signed by a Republican President. It was 
not only a ‘‘cowardly makeshift,” but was passed to prevent the 
passage of a silver bill. This Sherman law is worse than a 
“ cowardly makeshift.” If not the cause of the ic through 
which the country has just „it has been a factor in bring- 
ing it about. It has certainly formed a pretext for the panic, 
which has destroyed more property rights in the United States 
than any dozen cyclones that have ever devasted this country. 
But more than this, it converted silver from a money metal 
be an article of commerce, and in that way it has degraded one 
of the standard money metals of the Constitution. 

It is not to be wondered that every Senator on this floor is in 
favor of the repeal of this most vicious law. Even the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, whose name is indelibly stamped 
upon the law as its author, now acknowledges that it is worse 
than a failure and is foremost among the advocates for its repeal. 

I am and have been from the ee in favor of repeal. 
But, Mr. President, I am equally a believer in the next succeed- 
ing clause of the Chicago platform, which declares for the re- 
monetizing of silver. Iam and always have been a firm believer 
in and an ardent supporter of bimetallism. I believe in silver as 
a money metal of the Constitution as firmly and as zealously asI 
doin gold. I believe no good financial system can be established 
on either one or the other of the two money metals of the Con- 
stitution. 

The purchasing power of gold is already too great. Under 
the operations of the single gold standard the prices of the in- 
dustrial productions of the country have fallen so low that many 
will not pay the cost of production. Farming and planting in- 
terests, the great wealth-produeing interests of the country, 
have languished till they are on the verge of ruin. It is to be 
greatly feared that unless there be a change in our financial sye 
tem the farmers and planters, the finest portion of otr popula- 
tion, will be utterly ruined. 

Besides, we are warned here in burning words that the single 
gold standard will bring absolute ruin to several of our sister 
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States. Noone could listen to the plaintive and eloquent ap- 
s that have fallen from the Senators who represent what is 
own as the silver States without the deepest and liveliest 
sympathy. I ask what Senator on this floor would have been 
less earnestin their efforts to protect his State if any single and 
important industry of his State was threatened with destruction 
by an act of Congress. 

These are some of the reasons epitomized that have led me to 
support the amendments that have been offered to this bill 
which have nized silver as a money metal and remone- 
tized silver, whether to a full or limited extent. I believed that 
the two declarations of the Chicago platform could be embodied 
in one bill as well if not better than in separate bills. Some 
one of these amendments may have gone a little too far, but I 
felt sure in voting for it that it would be carefully considered in 
a committee of conference and result in some provision 
nizing both gold and silver as money metals and to some extent 
remonetizing silver. I prefer a recognition of silver asa money 
metal, no matter to what extent, to a complete failure to make 
such recogaition. If it gave too much silver or too little silver 
it could be easily corrected by future legislation. I am fora 
sound financial system. 

But, Mr. dent, all the amendments that have been offered 
looking to silver as a money metal have been voted down. The 
friends of this bill, a majority of the Senate, have determined 
that no such amendment shill be adopted. 

The naked 1 remains, Shall the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law remain as a blot on our financial system or 
shall we repeal it, and trust to future and separate legislation in 
favor of silver? 

Many of the friends of unconditional repeal, including the dis- 
tinguished head of our Finance Committee, have assu us that 
the N of this bill for unconditional repeal shall be followed 
by a bill for the remonetization of silver. 

The President, our honored Democratic Chief Executive has 
assured us that he is in favor of a fair silver bill. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. President, I shall vote for the bill repeali 
unconditionally the purchasing clause of the Sherman law an 
stand ready to join our silver friends in a fight for silver, and 
shall strive earnestly and manfully for victory. 

Mr.CAMERON. Mr. President, before the final vote is taken, 
I consider it my duty, coming as I do from an Eastern State, and 
standing alone from my section in the advocacy of what I consider 
honest money, the money of the people, to protest against the 
want of courage of this bill. 

Through this long debate I have listened patiently, hopin 
that from some quarter or another we should hear the proposa 
of a measure broad enough to meet the difficulties before us, and 
to take the place of the 9 which I ventured to offer 
more than a month ago. è hope has been disappointed. This 
side of the Senate has chosen to think its ideas of duty satisfied 

throwing on the other side all the responsibility for the form 
of this legislation. 

The other side has accepted and obeyed some impulse from 
without and has added nothing; suggested nothing of its own. 
Neither side has made a suggestion which, in my opinion, has 
been broad enough, and therefore I have studiously avoided 
yoting for or against the amendments pro There can be 
but one solution; free coinage of the American product of silver 
is essential to our national hog pn 

Ido not rise now to oppose longer the passage of the bill, 
which seems to be accepted as certain. Ou the other hand, I 
would urge the Senate to vote at once. Not to oppose or saga 
the bill, do I ask a moment of your attention, nor to irritates 

further the temper which the struggle has already roused, but 

to make a lastappeal on behalf o’common patriotism. The Sen- 

ate can not with self-respect pass such a measure as this, We 

can not, by a naked order, without providing for the conse- 

uences, reverse a settled national policy and still retain a claim 
be regarded as men of capacity, character, or courage. 

The answer will, of course, be made that Congress must first 
decide the principle—the single issue—before dealing with its 
remoter uences. The answer itself is a confession, an 
avowalof feebleness. Never in the history of our country has so 
serious an issue been met in a narrower and less liberal spirit. 
We can not separate the actfrom itsconsequences. Wecan not 
setan avalanche in motion without first providing for the safety 
of the people beneath it. We can not deliberately break the 
dam of a reservoir without first vakin at least ordinary pre- 
cautions to protect the villages in the valley below. We can not— 
at least if weare men of common sense, or common honesty, we 
would not—declare a war without first providing either arms, 
men, or money. 

We of the minority need not set ourselves up as prophets. 
We know quite as well as any of the majority WS, t all 
forethought is subject to error, and that events rarely turn out 


ht 


as expected; but the question is not whether our foretho 
may be mistaken, it is whether Congress is or is not bound to 
think at all. The majority of this Chamber seems determined 
to act without ipo for fear that if it stops to think it will 


notact. Weon our side maintain that every public duty and 
interest bind us to measure the possible results of our acts, and 

—8— some of the possible results of this act leap into our very 
aces. 

Look for a moment at the arguments put forward in su rt 
of the repeal. One of the most forcible is that it would oblige 
Europe to enter into an agreement with us to return to the use 
of silver as money, That is to say, we intend to cut off our 
American market for silver in order to throw 50,000,000 
ounces a year on the European market in addition to what we 
already send,.in the hope of breaking down its market price. 
We expect, we intend, to break down the market for silver. 

Only this last week, too, we have been informed by telegraph 
that the government of India has requested the home Govern- 
ment to impose a duty on the import of silver into India, and 
that the home Government has refused until our action in this 
Chamber should be decided. Whether this report is true or not 
matters nothing. In any case, the Indian government is known 
to be in serious difficulty in the attempt to raise the rate of the 
exchange and the value of its rupee; and a duty on silver suffi- 
cient to shut out silver bullion from India seems inevitable and 
immediate. s 

Apparently, therefore, the two chief markets for silver are to 
be closed simultaneously within a few days, We are surely not 
unreasonable, then, if we infer that the value of silver, with 
reference 3o 77 and money of all sorts resting on a gold basis, 
will mate y fall. We may differ in opinion as to the extent 
of this fall, but the difference does not affect our duty as legisla- 
tors. Weare bound to consider the reasonable possibilities, and 
pool judges think it possible that the fall may be great. Should 

t be great enough tocause distrust among the people of India, I 
believe many well-informed persona fear that the Indians may 
begin to throw their hoards on the market, which would make 
silver bullion unsalable, 7 

England may be con- 


All this may turn out quite differently. 
verted; the present ministry sect SONE and a new ministry 
may offer to adopt our silver policy, w. this bill proposes to 
discard; war in Europe may change the conditions of the whole 
world; new mines or new processes may cheapen gold; but we 
are not gambling on such chances. We are bound only to pro- 
vide against dangers, and only against dangers reasonably evi- 
dent. The fall in the price of silver is a probability admitted by 
everyone inside or outside this Chamber. What security do we 
propose to offer in this bill, or in any legislation now before Con- 
gress against the consequences of such a fall? 

One of these probable consequences isan increased demand for 
gold to take the place of silver. Already in Europe the govern- 
ments are fighting for gold. France refuses to part with hers; 
the Imperial Bank of Germany keeps up a high rate of discount 
to attract gold; the Bank of land has recently annoyed the 
whole business community by keeping its rates of discount far 
above the market rate in order to protect its gold reserve. In- 
dis has for fifty years absorbed much gold. If silver is to be dis- 
credited, she may want more than ever. What, then, is to be our 
position if we pass this bill as it stands, without regarding prob - 
able consequences? We have liabilities in paper or silver, the 
value of which we are about to imperil, amounting to one thou- 
sand millions, and we have, as the foundation for all this credit, 
only about eighty millions of gold in the Treasury. 
‘ This view is too favorable to the Treasury. As matter of 
fact, we have a deficit of several millions a month. The Treas- 
ury has thus far met this deficit by paying gold out of its re- 
serve. No application has been made to us for resources; no 
application can now be made and met without some further 
delay. If we 8 to keep fifty millions of gold in the Treas- 

we shall do well. 

ug ek intelligent American knows that such a course is worse 
than errorandapproacheshardoncrime. No banker whofeared 
the penitentiary would pegs LA and willingly let his liabili- 
ties stand in such a relation to his assets. If he did it by de- 
liberately destroying the value of his chief asset, he would cer- 
tainly have to pass rest of his life in a prison or in an asylum. 
Ten to one isa bler's chance. Twenty toone is the risk only 
of a lunatic. No banker who values his solvency allows his coin 
or convertible assets to fall below the scale of one to three, and 
on that scale our Treasury is bound to put not fifty millions, but 
three hundred and fifty million gold dollars into the vaults be- 
fore this bill becomes law. 

What shall be said, what can be said of financiers who de- 
liberately set to work to destroy the value of their assets and 
intend 1 to borrow to the full extent of the value they 


have wantonly destroyed? If the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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or the Committee on Finance of this Senate, had begun by 
a request for three hundred millions in gold, they would, at 
least, have shown that they knew what sort of a financial opera- 
tion they were undertaking. If, after the of this bill 
and a further decline in the value of silver, they should ask for 
such a loan, the request will be fatal to their reputation as 
financiers. They have not asked for it; we can hardly thrust 
it upon them; this bill contains no suggestion of gold, and the 
Secretary is paying it out with a free hand. We are wasting 
our silver and our gold and our credit, and we call remonstrance 
factious. 

The bill, then, does not propose to increase the gold reserve. 
Will it protect the eighty millions now in the Treasury? The 
Bank of France flatly refuses to pay out gold. The Bank of 
England raises its rate of discount indefinitely and contracts 
the circulation. Our Treasury can do neither. Anyone who 
can obtain a greenback can take gold, and the greenbacks alone 
amount to more than $300,000,0U0. If this bill should, as is 
reasonably probable, increase the demand for gold, the Treas- 
ury is exposed to the necessity of paying only in silver—of dis- 
charging one liability by another, which we are, by this act, 
making more or less worthless. 

Since we areon the subjectof possibilities, which we are bouud 
to consider and for which, if they are reasonable, we are bound 
to provide before passing this bill, I will venture to suggest 
another. The new policy looks to a further fall in the value of 
silver bullion. Any „which causes much further decline, 
must render silver coin a 3 dangerous medium for the Gov- 
ernment to use as money. ith modern appliances, and with 
little capital, a skillful mechanic could coin a dollar identical 
with the Government 3 not to be distinguished 
from it in any quantity and with little risk of detection. 

The temptation even now is great; perhaps the thing is already 

being done on a large scale without our knowing it. hat would 
it be if the profit were still greater—say 80 cents on the dollar? 
If the time should come when coiners can make a clear profit 
of $80,000 out of every hundred thousand they manufacture, 
without danger, or loss, or injury to anyone except the Treas- 
ury, the conclusion is surely reasonable that we may be obliged 
to withdraw all our silver coin. If so, what shall we substitute? 
Shall it be gold? Would our people consent to buy eleven hun- 
dred millions of gold ata time when every other government 
would necessarily be obliged to do the same thing? 

Evidentiy we should not resort to gold, but to paper. Am I 
wrong in saying that we all feel fear—and I, for one, feel not only 
fear, but certainty—that in such a situation we should be driven 
by political necessity into the use of irredeemable paper—fiat 
money? Is thisresult, which is or ought to be present in all our 
minds, provided for or even conside in this bill? Has the ma- 
jority faced the possibility? Yet should this evidently possible 
case occur, every member of this Senate who votes for the bill 
as it stands will have to admit that he knowingly, deliberately, 
advisedly refused to provide against the danger which his own 
act brought on. 

Again, this is a measure of contraction. Reversing our whole 
policy, it announces to the million and a half of new citizens 
who ovon year enter upon active life, that they must get along 
as best they can with the same amount of specie money which 
many, if not most, of their fathers already declare to be insuffi- 
cient. Do we intend this new policy to be permanent? For 
myself, I solemnly protest that I have not the smallest idea what 
our intention may A bill like this, which upsets from to 
to bottom the whole of our old system, ought te explain an 

, affirm the new one; but I study the bill and the debate in vain 
to discover what ultimate object the majority has in its mind. 

Finally, if gold should be made by this act scarcer than it is— 
if commodities should fall still further with reference to the gold 
standard—this bill may seriously affect yourrevenue laws. We 
all know that the best authorities estimate the fall in the price 
of commodities since 1873at more than one-third. If gold should 
be forced up—if new panics are to be foreseen—if commodities 
are to be still further reduced on the gold standard, our whole 
revenue system must be reformed to meet the emergency. We 
can not touch the tariff until we know the effect of our silver 
1 Sytay on prices. 

we do so now, we may merely have to undo, in the next 
session, what is done in this. The Senate will be not only justi- 
fied, but will possibly be compelled, to take this risk into grave 
consideration, if not in passing this bill, then in acting on any 
future measure which may concern the revenue. 

The e not choose to accept these views of reason- 
able possibi . which ought to be embraced in this scheme. 
They have chosen to ignore these questions. After opposition 
to this bill had practically ceased, and its passage was ed 
as assured, Senators were bound to answer reasonable criticism 
of the details of their scheme. Silence at this point ceased to 


be good po or good politics. It was never a sign of states- 
manship or of courage; it has now become a sign of someth.ng 
worse, something I will not characterize. 

In ths history of parliamentary Bete readin as far asa gen- 
eral rule can ever be called established, it has been established 
that the party which resorts to silence as a weapon—which 
votes, but refuses to answer—is in the The question I 
am trying to ask is, not whether the majority is correct in its 
principles, for that seems to be settled in its favor as far asnum- 
bers go but whether it has seriously faced its own act. If not, 
itis in the wrong, whatever the event may be. 

Already the action of Europe and European governments has 
spread ruin throughout the United States; has for six months 
paralyzed industry; hasthrownourlargestcorporationsinto bank- 
ruptcy: has ruined several of our Western States, and th h 
them has cost Eastern capitalists many millions of money in- 
vested in the West. Weare going—certainly not in the gayety 
of our hearts, for of gayety I admit that the majority shows no 
trace—but, willingly or not, we are going to finish sa 5 Europe 
has successfully begun. 

Those who have steadily and stubbornly opposed this policy 
may now fold their arms and wait. Henceforward the respon- 
sibility rests on the other side, and no doubt the majority will 
be held to it. If the party, or the combination of parties, or 
whatever the number of Congressmen and Senators and other 
individuals may be which makes up the combined responsibility 
for this measure—if they, or it, do not provide for dangers dis- 
tinctly pointed out, or for any other dangers which they ought 
to have foreseen even if notexpressly pointed out; if they refuse 
to widen their vision and listen to warning, the country will have 
to be the final judge between us. No great statesman in our 
history has ever effected any good object 75 such means. 

Not in such a spirit or by such tactics did Hamilton organize 
the national finances or Gallatin direct them, Clay and Web- 
ster did not enlighten the Senate by methods like this, or b 
narrowing the field of their intellect. You may search long ana 
far in the worst periods of our history to find a parallel for leg- 
islation so narrow in a crisis so vast. 

Finally, no Senator must reply by pleading that all these ques- 
tions can be settled by subsequent legislation, They can not be 
delayed. The difficulties keep step with the act. The Senate 
can not afford to pass this bill in its present shape, and then ad- 
journ, leaving further legislation to take its chance among the 
difficult and violently disputed questions that will crowd on us 
in the regular session. e influence, whatever itis, which is 
responsible for the present bill certainly does not command the 
contidence of a majority of the Senate. 

Even though we had been directed by the genius of the 
est statesmen the world ever saw, we should still need—and, in 
that case, we should certainly have—not only the guaranty of 
further legislation, but also the legislation itself. i and 
personally we are ourselves responsible for its absence. If we 
fail now of our duty, we have no ground for confidence that the 
duty will ever be performed. On the Republican side of this 
Chamber, if not on the other, we have thus far seen nothing to 
create confidence of any sort in the wisdom, the unanimity, or 
the courage of the ether it is a party—which controls, or is 
supposed to control, the Government. 

the hope, therefore, of inducing the majority to deal with 
the subject in a broader spirit, and with the intention, if that 
hope fails, of at least completing the record and of leaving no 
excuse in future for the supporters of this bill to plead that the 
whole subject was not offered for their consideration, I may ask 
the Senate to vote on the proposin which I have already of- 
fered in debate, or I would prefer that this bill be referred to a 
select committee of seven or more members, with instructions to 
popor on the further measures which may be uired to pro- 
vide for carrying safely into effect the object of the legislation as 
pores some time since by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MOR- 
GAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have come to the Senate to- 
day, contrary to the advice of my physician, for the purpose of 
expressing in the final stages of this bill some opinions which I 
have formed about it after the best deliberation I have been ablo, 
to bestow upon the subject. 

The situation with which we are confronted in the Senate to- 
day seems to me to be a very lamentable one, one of which Ican 
speak only with pain, and which I can contemplate only with 
serious apprehensions for the future welfare of our country. 

I do not claim, Mr. President, higher patriotism than any. 
other gentleman on this floor who differs with me or agrees wi 
me in sentiment; nor do I claim ter wisdom or greater ex- 
perience than any, even the most humble and unpretending of 
the members of this body; but I have my convic upon this 
228 particularly as to what is best and wisest and safest to 
be for the constituency I represent here: and I desire to 
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give expression to some of those convictions on this occasion. I 
trust in doing so thatI shall not be considered as trying to pro- 
crastinate even for a moment the final calamity, as I consider it, 
which is about to fall upon the country in the passage of the 
pending bill. 

The poopie. of the country are prepared for almost 5 
They have been worried, and provoked, and depressed, and kicked, 
and cuffed about by the monetary power in this land in such a 
way as that they find at lastthat their dependence upon itis such 
that their material and smallest domestic interests are controlled 
entirely by the power of those who occupy the high places in 
the land, and who have been placed in that ascendency simply 
by Congressional legislation. 

The people of the United States are not born some princes 
and some subjects; they are born equals, and they are supposed 
to have equal rights in all of the beneficent heritage we have 
derived from the wisdom of our fathers, than whom no fathers 
were wiser or better. They were born to the equal enjoyment 
of all these privileges, and when the country was first launched 
upon the experimental idea of self-governing sovereign power 
residing in the people and in the States there was but very little 
of that apparent disparity which now exists between the classes 
of society inthis country. There were not many colossal fortunes 
existing in the land; there were some which by way of compari- 
son were very large, but they were not — in the sense that 
they are now, and they had not been derived through specula- 


tion and peculation, and the handling of the powers of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States to the disadvantage of their 
3 and to their own aggrandizement, but they had been 
built up by the sober and earnest labors of honest men devoted 
to honest pursuits in an honest way. 

We have passed that era and have come into an era in which 
the most extravagant conceptions and wishes of the human mind 
in respect of the aggrandizement of wealth have been realized; 
and we find ourselves beset now by classes in the United States 
who seem to demand for themselves the power to control every- 
one else in all his industrial labors, opportunities, and hopes 
respect of everything that concerns human existence. 

his class in the United States owes its origin, owes its pres- 
ent existence, owes its present power and its future prospects en- 
tirely to the legislation of Congress. The States have not done 
this; the prope have not done it; it has been the outgrowth of 
legislation, which might sometimes be characterized as being 
corrupt, oftentimes corrupt, and certainly in the line of that 
human endeavor which always grasps power whenever it is 
brought within the reach of the mortal hand. 

This is the situation with which we are confronted to-day, and 
the labors of this body for the last ninety days have been de- 
voted to an investigation of the measures, on the one side for 
relief from this situation, and on the other side, for the increase 
of the powers of this class of peonpi. The line isa broad and 
distinctone. Thereis no human being who is capable of reason- 
ing, who has the responsibilities of manhood in this great re- 

ublic of ours, who does not recognize the fact that the part 

visions or the actual divisions, whether partisan or not, whic 
exist amongst the people of the United States, all exist upon this 
line, one class standing on one side of it and the other class stand- 
ing on the other side. 

The class who claim Congressional power for the purposes of 
personal aggrandizement and increase of wealth.is in a vast 
minority when considerednumerically. Theclassagainst whom 
the levies and assessments and contributions to be voted to this 
minority class are demanded, form a vast unorganized mass of 
industrial people, engaged in a great variety of pursuits, chiefly 
agricultural, who by reason of their situation are incapable of 
perfect organization, and are therefore not capable of resisting 
the movements which are made by this minority class against 
their interests and against their rights. The feeling of brother- 
hood and benevolence which characterized the pects of the 
United States in the earlier days of the republic departed, 
and it is now the p it seems, of Congressional legislation 
that the one class shall make out of the other class all that they 
can realize, everything that can be done through the powers of 
taxation, the powers of discrimination, and whatever powers can 
55 in a legislative sense by the Congress of the United 

8. 

Well, perhaps unfortunately for me personally, I am thrown 
with this majority class; my sympathies are wi is vast mass 
of 8 my heart is with them; my convictions that they are 
entitled to the protection of every feature of the Constitution 
of the United States are keen and sensitive; and therefore, Mr. 
President, I am ready to defend them according to the best of 
3 whenever and wherever I can. 

his long debate has reached its final stage and seems to have 
included almost every phase of financial ca a and our opin- 
placed upon the 


ions, expressed in our votes, are ready to be 
Journal of the Senate. 


In the earlier stages of the debate, after this bill had come 
over from the other House, I was deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that the immense sweep of the questions involved in our 
mixed, incongruous, and dislocated financial system would lead 
us into world-wide fields of discussion; not without profit, but 
without ay practical and permanent results for the relief of the 
country. attempted to relieve this situation and only suc- 
ceeded in causing some severe opposition and even severer criti- 
cism of myself personally. 

These fears have been fully realized in so far as any vote we 
are to give on this measure is concerned. There is nothing in 
this bill except the death warrant of silver as a money metal, 
and only its final execution will follow. A fatal blow to silver 
was delivered in the first Sherman bill of 1873, and lingering it 
has lived, until now it is dobmed to sudden death by the third 
Sberman bill, which amends, reénacts, and adopts the second 
Sherman bill of 1890, and it is masquerading as a Democratic 
measure. Instead of curing the finances we seem to have caught 
anew disease, and a loathsome one, if our platform is true. I con- 
fess that this last sad phase of legislative hostility to silver as a 
money metal, sustained by a minority of Democrats and a ma- 
jority of Republicans in the Senate, has nearly cast out hope for 
the relief of the industrial classes, and has filled me with sorrow 
and chagrin. : 

To my understanding, it is the complete overthrow of Demo- 
cratic principles and pledges, and is an irrevocable surrender of 
the whole attitude of the Democratic party to the demands of a 
tyrannical, corrupt, insolent, and overbearing combination of 

ose corporations and men who measure out money to the peo- 
ple at will for the sole 8 of increasing their gains by the 
alternate expansion and contraction of the currency. 

The first Sherman law of 1873, which destroyed sive as legal- 
tender money and deprived it of coinage into standard dollars, 
failed to encounter the veto of President Grant only because he 
did not discover the fine artifice employed in the demonetization 
of that metal. Whether or not its passage through Congress 
was stealthy, it certainly escaped the knowledge of Gen. Grant. 
Had he known what was being done there is no doubt that his 
veto would have arrested it. 

True, the hope of resurrection is vaguely held out to the sil- 
ver men, but we prefer not to die in order to test the resurrec- 
tionary powers of the Senator from Indiana. The doctor who 
presided at the deathbed of Lazarus was not expected to do 
much towardshis resurrection. Besides, the Senator from Ohio 
will not consent that Lazarus shall come forth; nor is it certain 
that his resurrection will not be vetoed by the President. 

But there is no need to resort to illustration. It is intended 
by this bill to destroy silver in order to make room for paper 
currency based on gold, and, to support that currency, the peo- 
ple are to be taxed to provide gold by the sale of bonds to for- 
15 the reserve in the Treasury. 

n Saturday the Senator from Ohio . SHERMAN] informed 
us that, in his opinion, this measure will not meet the exigency 
of the financial situation. 

I will read from the RECORD what the Senator said: 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, the passage of some such provision 
is undoubtedly n and I trust that the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber who have the control necessarily, who have the majority, 
make some such provision as this. I feel at liberty to call their attention to 
the subject, because I consider it vital. I fear very much that after a little 
while, as to the results of the measure that we are about to accomplish, the 
suspension of the 83 clause of the act of 18%, the people will find 
— that it has not been the germ and root of the evil under which they are 


ering, and they will look to us for having provided an inefficient meas- 
ure, a measure that will not meet the exigency. 


After three months of debate, in which this Senate Chamber 
has resounded from day to day with the declaration that the 

urchasing clause of the Sherman act was the cause of the col- 

pse and the paralysis in the financial condition of the people 
of the United States, the honorable Senator from Ohio rises in 
his place and contradicts the whole of it, and disproves the whole 
of it by his statement which shows that we have been following 
a phantasmagoria; that we have been following a false pretense, 
which has been set up by the monetary and financial establish- 
ments of this country in order to alarm the people Into distrust 
and servitude. 

I fear very much that after a little while, as to the results of the measure 
that we are about to accomplish, the suspension of the purchasing clause of 
the act of 1890— 

He calls that a suspension which is an absolute repeal— 
the suspension of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890, people will find 
out that it has not been the germ and root of the evil under which they are 
suffering, and they will look tous for having provided an inefficient measure, 
& measure that will not meet the exigency. 

If that was not the germ and root of the evil under which we 
are suffering, let some Senator rise here and point out what was. 
There you have reversed the public judgment; there you have 
taken the bandage off of the public eyes that have been so long 
in darkness and trepidation, and you have disclosed to the 
ple of the country the fact that they have been in error in their 
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frantic desire to get away from the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

What, then, has caused the trouble? What has been the germ 
and root of this evil, the root of bitterness we are trying to ex- 
tract from the public situation in order that relief may come to 
our afflicted country? It is nowhere else, Mr. President, no- 
where else than in this false clamor gotten up by the banking 
institutions in the United States and in England and in Ger- 
many for the purpose of eae. the people until they could 
repeal the one law for the purchase of silver by the United 
States which the Senator from Ohio says has not been the cause 
of the evil. 

Here we have, Mr. President, the third lesson of the pro- 


gramme. 

The first isthe final demonetization of the silver that is not 
already owned by the Government or in circulation, the silver 
that lies in the rocks and the mountains of the West. 

The second is the increase of the power of the national banks 
to issue their notes to the amount of 10 per cent on the bonds 
that they may hold. That has already been brought forward. 
It was debated in the Senate and was abandoned for a reason that 
I never understood until I had the opportunity to read the RECORD 
of Saturday’s proceedings. 

I now see it as pam as light. They knew they could not pass 
it then, but they know now that after this bill they can 
poe it. They know that the weight and power given to the at- 

itude of the national Banks by the e of this bill on their 
false demand will place them in Aob a high position of author- 
ity amongst the 9 7 of the United States as that the Senator 
from Indiara will have nothing else to do but to move his bill, 
which he has had already tially debated, to add 10 per cent 
to the issues of the national banks, and have the people pay the 
interest upon that in order that they may have money to buy 
their bread and meat. 

The third stage is the sale of gold bonds to the sum of $200,- 
000,000 to fortify the Treasury against gold raiders. This last 
proposition called out the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN], and he poured a flood of light on several matters that have 
given the country much concern and alarm recently. I will no- 
tice two or three of these matters: 

First, the Senator shows that this bill is not what is demanded 
by the Chicago Democratic platform. 

Second, that it is the fruit of a coalition and was dictated to 
the Senate by the Senator from Ohio. It is in fact the third 
Sherman bill. 

Third, that the consideration of the bill has been delayed by 
the friends of the bill, and not by its enemies; and 

Fourth, that the Republicans in the Senate broke up the com- 
romise to which all the Democrats had agreed except five, I be- 
eve, and which was understood at the time to be agreeable to 
the President. 

I will read from the RECORD what the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. GORMAN] said in his debate with the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. SHERMAN] on these points, and I will read literally, Mr. 

resident, because this debate between those Senators is to be 
immortal. This debate is the key that unlocks the situation. 

This debate is thé last revelation which we have received from 
an honest, a candid, and a manly source of the sincere truth of 
the situation, and I thank him; I bow my thanks to the Senator 
from Maryland that he has had the manhood to come out be- 
fore the world and to state in the debate with the Senator from 
Ohio exactly what is the situation to-day in the Senate of the 
United States upon this ver 3 yes, this vital measure. 
The Senator from Maryland said: 


Mr. President, I have not detained the Senate eny momanta in the dis- 
cussion of the question. I have studiously refrained from doing so. 
But I can not help o the very remarkable attitude of the dis- 
ed Senator from Ohio, who is the acknowledged leader on the other 
side of this Chamber, and of more than half the Senators who support the 
bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 


The army corps of the Senator from Ohio is the largest one 
that is attacking it. 


His anxiety for its repeal, his support of its repeal,is perfectly well un- 
derstood; but at the same time that distinguished Senator has well known 
the fact that the passage of the scien thar was impossible at any time ex- 
cept as a nonpartisan measure, except the support of the twenty-five or 
twenty-six Republicans on the other side of the Chamber and the twenty- 
one or twenty-two Democrats on this. 

Its only hope of success from the beginning until now has been unity of 
action between gentlemen who have such diverse views upon general politi- 
cal questions, and not to bring in the mere rty question and attempt to 
take party advantage of the delays, of the mistakes, if there have been mis- 
takes; and now, in the closing hours of the struggle, which will go doWn in 
history as one of the most remarkable that has ever taken place in this 
Chamber, that distinguished leader tells us and tells the country that the 
measure itself be impotent, that it eliminates silver or the further use 
of it for the present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say a word tothateffect. Onthecontrary, Ispoke 
3 Pin favor of silver to its largestextent, so that it would not demon- 
etize go! 

Mr. GORMAN. If I have misunderstood the Senator, all around me here 
seem to have shared with me in misunderstanding him. He has said that 


the of the bill as it stands will not give the relief tothe country that 
the country hase 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said it might not meet the expectations of the ple. 

Mr. GORMAN, If his argument was understood at allon this 
Chamber, he said that when the bill is passed the Treasury 
condition to meet the wants of thecountry, or to keep the finances in a healthy 
condition; and the only relief suggested by the Senator is to issue bonds, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to use them not only for the purpose 
of maintaining the parity between the two metals, but for the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GORMAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How does he propose to pay the deficiency in the revenues 
of 850,000,000, reported by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GORMAN. I will come to that, if the Senator will pardon mea moment. 

Now, Mr. President, if I understood the position of the Democratic party 
in the beginning of this controversy, it was that we pledged ourselves to the 
repeal of the Sherman law. 

That was the pledge of the Democratic platform at Chicago. 
That was the pledge to which I have always responded; it is a 
pledge that I am willing to enact by my vote to-day, the repeal 
of the Sherman law. 

Mr. BUTLER. A part of it? 

Mr. GORMAN, No, sir; the whole law. Our platform demanded it. 
Every newspaper that has breathed a Democratic breath at first demanded 
that tm nope should carry out the decree of the y. I take it that other 
Senators like myself were questioned by the great metropolitan press as to 
whether we were in favor ot the absolute repeal of that law, the whole law, 
without conditions. When that was being strongly urged I do not think 1 
am mistaken when I say that the distinguished Senator from Ohio, in a 
om or an interview in his own State, denounced the repeal of the entire 

erman law, and stated that he would favor the repeal of the purchasing 
clause alone. p 

There broke the light in upon this majority that we have on 
this side of the Chamber, when the Senator from Ohio in his 
own State announced that he would not vote for the repeal of 
the entire Sherman law, but would vote for the re of the 
purchasing clause alone. Then a new and sudden light sprung 
upon the Democrats upon this side of the Chamber who follow 
that Senator, and they embraced it with religious fervor. The 
Senator from Maryland continues: 

Iam not mistaken in that. If I am, I ask the Senator to correct me. The 
Senator says that now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe that is what the bill professes to do. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes; that is what the bill professes. Iam co to that. 
The President of the United States, ous and earnest in his d for its 
repeal, was too astute and learned a statesman not to know that he had not 
the power in his eee pany or with his own party to re any portion of 
that law, because the division is so 3 and great among both parties that 
neither party would have the power to deal with this question and make the 
sree, and we were compelled to take the terms offered by the Senator from 

0. 

We were compelled to take the terms offered by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

He held the key of the sition. You have dictated the terms to us. It 
was the only thing we co get you to agree to for the relief of the country. 

This falling out amongst these friends, all of whom went out- 
side of the Democratic party to make their coalition, seems to 
have been sudden and serious. For a time it was a divorce a 
mensa et thoro. Now it appears that it is to be a divorce d vin- 
culo matrimonii. It is a pity that such lovers should so early 
come to grief. 

You have dictated the terms to us, 


That may be said of the coalition; but I, as a Democrat, thank 
Almighty God that the Senator from Ohio has never had the 

wer to dictate terms to me. He may dictate them to the 

resident, to the Committee on Finance, to the Democracy on 
this side who follow his lead; but he can not dictate terms to 
me. 


Then, Mr. President, when Congress me we Sana — Near 8 
as Democrats, only one-half 


lessly divided up this question, as 

It may be said 

ginning of 5 
ac 


That seems to have been ascertained here. I was not here to 
know how the situation was; but it seems to have been ascer- 
tained by the wiseacres who lead these respective parties in 
their legislation in this Chamber and elsewhere that a majority 
of the Senate was against the repeal of the entire Sherman act 
without a substitute,and they were against the repeal even of 
the purchasing clause. 


Mr. BUTLER. Unconditional. 

Mr. GORMAN. The unconditional repeal, It was known that you had from 
thirteen to fifteen 1 to repeal. It was believed, and I 
think it was a fact easily made ectly plain to everybody, that a clear ma- 

ority of all the Senators elected were not in favor of the unconditional repeal, 
ut they wanted some modification. 


So the President and the Senator from Ohio, when this pet 
scheme was opened before the Senate of the United States, knew 
that they did not have a majority of either party here for its re- 
peal, or a majority of both parties. 


Complaints have been made of delay in this matter. Iam glad of. the o 
portunity to say, and I say it in justice to those who have fought this b. 
that those of us who intended to vote for its final believed that we 
were in the minority, and a delay of weeks became necessary that we might 
convert enough to our side to pass the bill. 
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eee fg hare delay of wéeks that occurred, because the friends 
of this bill knew that they could not it through this body, 
while opportunity was thus afforded for whatever of assistance 
could be given to it, the whole of the metropolitan press of the 
United States and the little resounding creatures that catch their 
words and their inspirations from these greater sources roared 
out their indignation against what they were pleased to call the 
minority in the Senate, which according to the Senator from 
Maryland was then the majority, because they would not pass 
the bill. Anathemas have been heaped upon us until if they 
could be believed by the Almighty he would consign us to eter- 
nal perdition for what we have been doing here, when the fact 
was that the delay that was being occasioned in the Senate was 
because the promoters of the pending bill knew they could not 
pass it and were gambling for time. 

Now, [thank God again that the light of truth has come to 
life. We stand here to-day vindicated before the American peo- 
ple, as men who have been badgered, put upon, imposed uponin 
the most outrageous and scandalous manner on this floor and else- 
where, becaus2 when they found at last, or su they found, 
they had a majority for g tha bill, they could not get us in- 
3 to shut our mouths and come up and vote for our own 
execution. Says the Senator from Maryland: 


The fact of it was that we were not ready for its consideration. As time 
Went on the debate became sharp. And, Mr. ent, I want to remark 
right here that it has been a great debate. The annals of Congress will not 
show one equal to it, and those who E it will go don to poster- 
ity as men who were equal to any who have preceded them. 

He is mistaken about that. There will be a greater debate 
than that before the people when this bill gets out before them, 
and the people will be the debaters. They will debate it at the 
ballot box, and when their oratory comes to be heard it will re- 
sound throughout this Union and down through all the tides of 
coming time. : 

‘When the contest became sharp the doubt was then 
power of the Senate to pass it, not as to the power to re: 
power to pass unconditional repeal with a majority. 

The douht was not about reaching a vote, but it was about 
passing the bill unconditionally by a majority of this body. 

In the very midst of the fight, in the hottest of it, when men were anxious, 
when every Senator was desirous that 2 t be done (and when 
Isay every Senator 1 mean all on both sides of the Chamber) to relieve the 
great distress in the financial interests in commercial affairs, the first 
note of warning that we had, publicly uttered, came from the Senator from 
Ohio, the Senator who led more than one-half of the repeal column, thatit 
was impossible to passit. Here is his interview, published October 5, 1893, 
in a telegram to the Cincinnati Enquirer dated Washington, October 4: 

“ [Cincinnati Enquirer, October 5, 1893.) 
“ WASHINGTON, D. O., October 4. 

“Y called on Senator Sherman to- t. More than any other quantity in 
the Senate he eee his party. Iasked him bluntly if he believed the 
law which bore his name would be repealed? 

His answer was frank—direct; 

I do not,’ said he. 


That was October 4, 


ressed as to the 
a vote, but the 


My judgment is, and it is, 
will unte ona proposi- 
provisions of the Sherman law three years, with a reduc- 
tion of the monthly purchases of silver to 2,500,000 ounces of silver instead 
of 4,500,000 ounces as now.” 
“Do you think the President would sign such a bill?" 


I have no reason ot knowing. Let I am 9 he will yield to a fair 
compromise. If he does not he will destroy party, and his Administra- 
tion will be broken down. 


Now, then, if the compromise was made and it was a fair one 
and a just one and one to reconcile conflicting interests, it would 
tend in every respect, if it had any tendency oranye lect whatever, 
to relieve the country. If the President has refused to sign it, 
in the opinion of the Senator from Ohio, he breaks his party 
down, destroys his prestige. There is no blessing to fall upon 
the venerable head of the Senator from Ohio which I dare say 
would be so en Snip to him as the consummation of that very 
well-arranged plan to put the President a second time in contro- 
yersy with his friends in this body. Political manipulation for 
the sake of party success has become in the United States of 
America the substitute for every honorable and elevated senti- 
ment of statesmanship, and all of our destiny is measured to-day, 
it seems to me, entirely by the question what effect it will have 
upon the party. The Senator from Ohio said: 

I oe the reporter has been rather more accurate than usual in that in- 


Here is confirmation: 
I think that was the substance of what I said. I desire merely to add only 
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that I believe the bill would not have passed but for the abortive attempt to 
compromise, ich, f through, left nothing else to do but to pass it. 
However that is a mere matter of interview between ourselves. 

That is a strange condition; that because a proposition was 
made to compromise and it was agreed to, and untimately it fell 
through, it was the reason why this bill should pass. So itseems 
to me it makes no difference to us what we do or in what direc- 
tion we tend, whatever we do is to be visited upon us as a judg- 
ment inflicted. If we agree to a compromise, that is regarded 
asasurrender. If the compromise is broken up the bill must be 

because, not that we did not agree to the compromise but 
use it could not be carried into execution, the President be- 
ing unwilling to execute it. 

October 4 

Says the Senator from Maryland— 
is the date of this interview. The Senator from Ohio knew ‘ectly well, as 
2 other man in the country knew, that he was laying down a condition 
for the Democratic party to unite. 

He laying down a condition for the Democratic party to unite! 
What is the Democratic party worth to itself, to the country, or 
to posterity when the Senator from Ohio has the key to its situ- 
ation and can lay down conditions to it? What is your majority 
worth here in thus trifling with the people, thus deceived, thus 
overrun, and finally handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

And we are told that— 

He knew 2 

That is, the Senator from Ohio knew 


He knew to unite was as impossible as it was to fly, unless it meant the ex- 
tension of the purchase of silver to some future od. He knew that the 
demand in the country forits unconditional re’ co to us through the 
and trade organizations in every section were such that the entire 
Senate was most anxious to do something to relleve anxiety. He knew an- 
other pon that with the difference of views upon this tinancial question be- 
tween the East and the West and the North the South it was 1 
to pass what we call in the Eastern States a sound financial bill with bonds 
ess we had his coöperation and the coöperation of those on the other side 
who thought with us; and when you placed the conditions upon the Demo- 
cratic party, as Pig had the power to do, ho the key of the situation 
with your 25 or 26 votes, you forced us into a position to take a measure that 
would not be satisfactory to the people for whom the Senator from Ohio 
speaks and whom I have the honor to represent in part on this floor. 

But, Mr. President, there was an earnest desire, there has been from the 
beginning of the session an earnest desire on this side of the Chamber, to 
frame such legislation as might redound to the interest of all the people of 
this country. Sharp as the division was upon the particular measures, 
there is not a Democrat upon this side of the Chamber who was not im- 
pressed 7 — a desire to harmonize the party, to sustaln the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 


Bold words, yet true and full of comfort and consolation, be- 
cause they are manly and because they are true; and Itrust that 
they may disabuse in the mind of the President of the United 
States the injustice which is being done to many a sound Demo- 
crat far older in the party than he is, with the idea, doubtless, 
often suggested to him, that his best friends are traitors to him 
and to the Democracy. If he wishes to do so now, after this dec- 
laration, coming from an eminent man who has all the time sus- 
tained this policy of repealing the 3 clause of the Sher- 
man act, let him 3 in darkness and help himself. 

All were willing to make sacrifices of opinion and to set aside the convic- 
tions of a lifetime and unite in doing somet: which would relieve the 
business distress, and save their A nistration from defeat. They tried to 
get together. They tried todo what was right. There were many of them 
who shared the conviction that it is extraordinary, unusual, and unfortu- 
nate to strike down summarily, without an hour’s warning, any great inter- 
est that we had built up or made possible by laws, no matter how vicious 
and bad the laws themselves. Their deliberations could have been carried 
to a consummation with the bonus that the Senator from Ohio speaks of, 

Yes, sir; it could have been done. There isnot a man on this 
floor or anywhere else in the United States who deprecates more 
sincerely than I do the further taxation of the people of the 
United States to sustain the reserve of gold in the Treasury, 
which I always considered to be a useless and needless thin af 5 
a country like ours. There are none who would go further than 
I would to prevent an increase of taxation for this pur N 

But Mr. President, I would do it, only for the sake of peace 
and harmony, not amongst the Democrats alone, but amongst 
the people of the different sections of this country, for that sort 
of peace and harmony and quietude and deliberation of action 
ne caution in progress of legislative expedient and provision 
which would save to five or six States in the West the millions 
of money that they have invested on our invitation in the open- 
ing up of the silver mines of that country—not merely under 
our invitation, but under bounties and beneficencies that we 
have extended as an inducement to them to stake the whole 
battle of life upon their success in the opening upof silver mines 
for the benefit of the people and the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Not for the benefit of the makers of trinkets and ornaments, 
but for the benefit of the substantial foundation of the great cir- 
culating medium and the debt-resolving and debt-paying power 
of silver money in the country, that should underlie, along with 
gold, the eternal union of the whole structure of our financial 
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system as it has done since this Government was a government, 
and long before, while these colonies existed, and long before, 
during the ages and cycles of time where civilization has been 
found to have addressed itself in its growth and in its prosperity 
to this strong foundation as its sure und steadfast support. 

I should have voted, Mr. President, even to tax the people; I 
should have gone to a constituency who would have blamed me 
at first most seriously for having done a thing of that kind; but, 
appealing to their reason and their judgment, I should have said 
to them: ‘‘ You have mage many sacrifices and you have đone it 
in a manly way, and the*reward has come to you in the end in 
an abundance of progress, which perhaps you not yourselves 
contemplated; and now, rather to tear the structure down 
rudely, rather than to yield summarily to the removal of silver 
from the basis of its powers as a debt-paying money, I 3 
further to tax you; I did not wish to do it, but I had it to do in 
order to ease the situation until the people at the ballot box 
could get control of this Government and have the power to pass 
their final decree that there was to be no more of this kind of 
legislation.“ 

I signed that paper, and I did it, Mr. President, under these 
views, and indorsed every word and syllable in it—I mean that 

rt of it—but I signed it in order to have and fraternity 
Er the Democratic party. Now, when it is broken up by the re- 
fusal of the Senator from Ohio to accept it, while it does not 
accord with his views of the policy which he has been commis- 
sioned by somebody to dictate to the Democratic party as wise, 
it passes out of existence, and the next, and only resource, we 
are told, is to vote for the bill, commit suicide because you can 
not get a chance to live on fair terms with your friends and 
neighbors, That is the p tion. 

Lam very glad, Mr. President, that this matter has come to 
light. I feel greatly relieved personally, and I know my col- 
leagues here—the majority of the Democrats on this side of the 
Chamber—who are opposed to this bill all feel relieved that 
they are no longer to occupy the category of disruptionists and 
obstructionists: that they are no longer to be classed as men who 
are fit only for being gagged and choked and bound hand and 
foot and made to sit in silence while other men conduct the 
affairs of the Government. 

T feel 3 that the truth has come to light, and that our 
vindication did not depend and does not serene upon poster- 
ity or upon history or upon asseveration or disclaimer upon our 
po but it comes from the mouth of an eminent Senator, who 

as been all the time opposing our views on this question. 

From 1873 to this the supporters of this cruel law have been 
in the minority, and the e baré condemned it at every elec- 
tion when the question has n raised. But only on one occa- 
sion have they had the power in 8 to overcome a Presi- 
dential veto with a two-thirds vote. To do that they were forced 
to make the compromise of the Bland bill. The Presidential 
veto has always stood ready as a reserve corps to shield this law 
of 1873, and the will of the people has thus been thwarted. Why 
both the great political parties, as they have come successively 
into power, have been forced to lend the veto power to the pro- 
tection of the first Sherman law is a matter that is not in the 
least obscure to the campaign executive committees of both par- 
ties. It isa simple story, but a very sad one, which runs thus: 
they could not, when successful, refuse to protect the interests 
of the moneyed classes who furnished the means to conduct the 
political campaigns. 

Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood as to this statement. 
I do not mean that the candidates for the Presidency, on either 
side, are pledged in advance to the use of the veto power, or any 
other power, for the doing of anything that is not promised in 
the platform of the pariy; 

I mean that they have no moral power to refuse the demands 
made upon them when they are reconcilable to their personal 
opinions, no matter how far they may disappoint the will of the 
poopie expressed in the ballot box. They find excuses for re- 

using to obey the will of the people. 

We have had one example of this moral coersion which this 
country can never forget. I allude to the counting in of Mr. 
Hayes as President, when Mr. Tilden was elected. Mr. Hayes 
had no power to resist the fiat of his party managers and would 
have been disgraced, as a traitorous poltroon, if he had declined 
to accept the office after his party had thrust him into it, even 
if he had been conscious, as millions of people believed was the 

that he was not elected to the Presidency. 

There is in the United States a distinct political class, known 
as the managers of Presidential campaigns, who exercise un- 
wonted powers in the control of executive and legislative meas- 
ures. 

They are consulted first, if not exclusively, by their respective 
2 upon every great 8 question. In effect they too 

uently hold and control the veto power. They are the 


VVV 
While y are sible to the e they rule ely 
their affairs. . a 

This class of politicians must needs be very close to the 
moneyed classes and corporations from whom they obtain the 
sinews of war, and can not take sides with the people against 
those cl sses. This is a terrible and growing evil. Allof these 
party alom ori; on both sides, have fenced in the Sherman law 
of 1873 with barriers that the people have not been able to 
surmount. 

While their sway continues, the people will get no relief as 
to the use of silver as a money metal. No President since Gen. 
Grant has had the power to withstand them. He would never 
have consented to the destruction of silver as a money metal, 
if he had known or suspected that it was slain in the Sherman 
law of 1873, or in the Revised Statutes. When this bill has be- 
come a law, I can not now see any remedy for the people save 
in the election of a President who is friendly to silver as a part 
of the American system of finance. 

After the effect of the Sherman law of 1873 was known, and 
its operation had filled the land with tramping wanderers in 
search of work, to earn or beg their bread, the Democratic party, 
in obedience to its traditional duty, took up the cause of the suf- 
fering multitudes, and with earnest promises won their votes to 
its standards. 

This is the cause, Mr. President, of the strength of the Demo- 
cratic party to-day. After five years of effort they had gained 
enough power to pass the Stanley Matthews resolutions for the 
restoration of silver and the Bland-Allisonact for the purchaseand 
coinage of silver dollars, and to re’stablish its debt-paying power. 
The people voted this relief to themselves, and their representa- 
tives in Congress were only prevented from granting it as full 
as it had existed from the foundation of the Government un 
1873 by the threatened use of the veto power. That power of a 
minority, used by a President who acted in harmony with them, 
was the barrier to the full exercise of the will of the people in 
the remonetization and free coinage of silver, 

The minority thus triumphed over the people and sustained 
their oppressors, and 5 their power to fill all the 
marts of commerce with bankruptcies and all the homes of in- 
dustry with idleness and want. 

The partial relief gained by the people through a compromise 
with the money power in the Bland-Allison bill was secured by 
a two-thirds vote of each House over the veto of President 
Hayes. If he had been backed by a subservient party even that 
relief would have been refused. The people moved onward 
after that for the completion of the great reformation for fifteen 
years, and again struck for the free coinage of silver on equal 
terms with gold. Again the veto power was invoked by the 
DORN and its threatened exercise was potent to defeat their 
will. ` 

The controversy resulted in another Sherman law of 1890, 
which was also a compromise. In each of these compromises * 
the prone gained ground to the front, and would bave tri- 
umphed over their oppressors but for the power in the grasp of 
the minority which was found in the control of the veto power. 
The bankers and stock gamblers, and the trust manipulators 
and the men who lurk in ambush to force the markets into cor- 
ners, after a third trial, had fully ascertained the advantage 
ee had in the control of the veto power. 

nowing that the people were aroused and would. demand 
their rights, theseconspirators, as an Advance movement in the 
campaign of 1892, set about to capture the control of the veto 
power, no matter which of the great leading political ies 
should elect the President. They directed their supreme efforts 
to the nomination of candidates for the Presidency by each party 
who they knew would use the veto er, when needed, to 
prevent the restoration of silver as a full money metal equall 
with gold. They succeeded, and, in doing thisevil, they inflic 
upon the people a wrong as novel as it was stupendous, and by 
means that threaten the utmost danger to the Republic. 

Money, which is their power, their only power, was used in 
enormous sums to control the two natio conventions as to 
their membership and the nominations. How much was used, no 
self-respecting American is willing, it seems, to inquire. e 
subject is forbidding. There are men who know these facts, but 
there are none who are willing to disclose them. The result was 
that the control of the veto power, as a reserved force to check 
silver legislation, was secured to the minority on these questions 
of finance, whether the Democrats or the Republicans should 
elect their nominees. i 

They had no bargain or understanding to this effect; they did 
not need this; but they nominated men for the Presidency who 
were committed in pu and official utterances to the sternest 
opposition to a return to the free coinuge of silver, and whose 
recorded opinions would be their platform. Then in the na- 
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tional conventions they took care that in the pte made to 


the people there should be a t show of friendship for silver, 
resounding promises, glittering generalities, and deceptive flat- 
teries, which could be complied with as the parity fraud in the 
second Sherman law iscomplied with, by a total subversion of the 
plain intent of the law. 

It was a sight to inspire mirth among the dead tenants of the 
catacombs to see two Presidential candidates striving to grasp 
the scepter of the veto power that they might wield it for the 
destruction of silver money, and yetprofessing to be the friends 
of bimetallism. They led opposing and belligerent forces in a 
joint campaign against silver. In those candidates and in those 
platforms the coalition began which is now being consummated 
in Congr. ss, for the defeatof the will of the people expressed in 
every Democratic victory, at least since that party began to have 
a history. 

The coalition assumes, with good reason, that itis in a 
numerical majority in the Senate. A majority of whom, I would 
inquire? Does one Senator in Georgia, one in North Carolina, 
one in Virginia, one in Kentucky, one in Texas, one in Oregon 
claim with any show of reason that he represents the majority 
of the people in each of these States, as against his colleague, 
when he votes for the destruction of silver as a money metal? 

The doctrine of the Constitution is that within its limitations 
the majority of the people rules. The doctrine of the coali- 
tion is that the numerical majority of Senators present in the 
Chamber rulesabsolutely, though the people may have instructed 
them in the elections, never so plainly, that they are violating 
the expressed will of a majority of the people. In a parliamen- 
tary sense this is true; but is it honest to vote down the ex- 
pressed will of the people in the Senate unless it is done to check 
the dangerous execution of the popular will until wiser counseis 
ean prevail? 

en the wishes of the voting population in the United States 
are expressed, it is my belief that the ancient doctrine of the 
Democratic party, that gold and silver shall have equal privi- 
leges at the mint, is largely in the majority. That it is in a ma- 
jority of eight-tenths in the Democratic party there is scarcely 
a doubt. The bare numerical majority of the coalition in the 
Senate violates and rides down the Democratic majority and 
chains it to the triumphal car of the minority and of the Re- 
publicaus. 

It violates the Chicago Democratic platform, as the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] in his speech so truly said, and 
adopts, with an amendment, the Sherman law—the cowardly 
makeshift—as the embodiment of sound Democratic doctrine. 
This is done under the false pretense that this bill is an uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law of 1890, or of the purchasing 
clauses in that law. So far from that being true, this bill is not 
an unconditional repeal of any part of the Sherman law of 1890. 
It is only a repeal of one feature of that law, upon the express 
condition that every other section and feature of it shall remain 
in force. 

There is not the least ground or warrant in the Democratic 
national platform for this action, unless that platform was de- 
signed only as an artful and deceptive method of destroying sil- 
ver us a money metal. No mere coalition of Democratsand Repub- 
licans, with the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN] in the lead of 
one faction, or both, can thus depart from and disjoint the Chi- 
cago Democratic platform and impose upon me, as a Democrat, 
the acceptance of this treason to party faith. We are told to 
vote, and that ily, upon this travesty of Democracy, dished 
up and dictated by the Senator from Ohio Mr. SHERMAN]. Who 
made this a Democratic creed? This I will presently show. 

If the President had no veto power in reserve with which to 
defeat the will of the people and the votes in Congress of two- 
thirds save one, of their . so as to compel Con- 
gress to take this or worse, this piping in the market place would 

o on indefinitely and unheeded, without anyone being found to 


ce, 

As it is, the minority of the Democracy, aided by the reserve 
force, the veto power must havesway until the whole Democracy 
can speak. They will speak in no uncertain terms and the Gov- 
ernment will yet obey. 

The old guard, who have borne the banners of Democracy 
above harder fought fields than this, will not be alarmed into 
inaction by the threats of legislative compuision that are made 
on this floor. We expect that, when the coalition has accom- 
prines its object by the starvation of the people, we shall 

upbraided with the charge of moral cowardice, and it will be 
said that we shrank from contact with a cloture imported from 
the British Parliament through the Republican Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the Fifty-first Congress. That odious 
t. y was not born to rule the Senate of the United States. 

ae ‘Tom Thumb can not do great harm with the club of 
Hercules 
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If a Presidential policy is to be worked out through a gag held 
in one hand and the veto power in the other such assumed 
powers would so far exceed the ts in the Constitution that 
the most abject party slave would fly from such a ruler. 

We have been threatened here both with the gag of the cloture 
and the veto of the President because we have asked for in- 
formation as to what will be done for the people when their silver 
legal-tender money is destroyed and they are to be taxed to put 
crutches under the arms of the golden god created by the two Sher- 
man laws of 1873 and 1890 and enthroned by that of 1893. When 
we are asking these questions we are told to vote! 

Vote speedily, for the hungry coalition majority will not wait 
to be questioned. We are not allowed the right of petition so 
that we may ask the President what he next proposes to do, after 
the second Sherman bill, that of 1890, has been amended and 
made more fatal to silver money by that of 1893. Those in the 
Senate whoseem to be conducting business for the President and 
are supposed to be informed of what is to become of the people, 
make no answer to the many bills sent them for consideration. 
guey give no sign to indicate what is hidden in the womb of the 

uture. 

Is the State-bank tax to be repealed? Are the people to be 
taxed to borrow gold to meet the $650,000,000 if gold obligations, 
including the national-bank notes, for all of which, by the fiat 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, we are held liablein gold coin? 
Are we to add to this another $100,000,000 in order to cover the 
balances of trade, or the interest on debts, or the dividends on 
railroad and other stocks, as fast as we earn them, for our for- 
eign creditors? Are we to have a bankrupt law as a forlorn 
hope? Are we to have an income tax to help those who labor and 
starve, by forced contributions from the nonproducing classes? 
Or are we to be left where we have been for twenty years, a 
constant prey to the speculations of those who can increase or 
depress the currency at will, and take tithes and tolls at pleas- 
ure from the earnings and property of the industrial classes. 

One word of encouragement from the President, or from the 
coalition, would be a grateful relief to the ap rehensions of the 
people and would tend to establish that co 9 the want of 
which is said to be the cause of all the sufferings of the people. 
Instead of this we are told that conferences Da caucuses are in 
vain, and that compromise is scouted as an unworthy condescen- 
sion. This is harsh, arbitrary, and unworthy treatment; all the 
more painful because our political enemies are invited to be- 
come the willing instruments of our coercion. From that rod 
and that staff we can get no comfort. The funeral knell of the 
liberty of free speech in the Senate, that came from Rhode 
Island when the force bill was under debate, and only ceased 
when Colorado and Nevada interposed their sovereign powers, 
is again jangling in strange and ominous in New York 
= Indiana, and we are threatened with duress, if not with pun- 

shment. 

Lam afraid that the country will be slow in forgetting this 
wanton method of hasty and summary dealing with the strangu- 
lated silver States—the silver States of the West. 

They have not deserved this. The first two Sherman laws 
and the great rupee theft of Great Britain, it is true, have de- 
pressed the market value of silver bullion until 65 cents’ worth 
of pure metal will coin intoafulldollar. Yet it is equally true 
that the Bland-Allison law has made that dollar as g as a 
gold dollar, both to the Government and the 8 and no man 

been shaved one cent on any silver dollar. through our 

“ cowardly makeshifts“ we have given this ad vantage to the 

silver miners, shall we forget how their, productions saved our 

poems: if not our Government, from bankruptcy when Baring 

rothers, by their wild investments, compelled the Bank of Eng- 

na to borrow money from the Bank of ceto tide over that 
8 2 

England turned to us for gold aud got it. This draft would 
have krupted our people had not these silver miners poured 
into our Treasury $60,000,000 of silver bullion perannum, which, 
with $33,000,000 of gold from our mines, enabled our people to 
conduct all their home industries almost without difficulty. 

In some remarks that I was permitted to make on the 29th 
September, I attempted to demonstrate (not in vain, I hope) 
that these silver miners were forced into this attitude by the 
false principles upon which the first and second Sherman laws 
are based, and that they were deprived by those laws of their 
constitutional right to mine and use silver as a money metal, a 
metal that is precious, as the redeemer of promises, and to have 
it coined at the mints as their property. 

A people robbed of rights that exist under the Constitution, 
and were enforced with extreme care under statutes approved 
by Gen. Washington in 1792, and by Gen. Jackson in 1837, and 
were undisturbed for eighty years, are not to be treated with 
contempt because those who deride them have been successful, 
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in a degree, in a conspiracy to destroy such rights and the mar- 
ket value of their property. 

The tyrant may scoff at and deride his mutilated victim, but 
honest men will help him to assert the holy rights of man. I 
will abide with the noble people, whose commission entitles me 
to a voice in this Chamber, in upholding the rights of our sister 
States in the mountains of the West and I will not join the mul- 
titude in demanding their destruction because they can point 
to these States in 
thou be king, deliver thyself from thine enemy.” 

In standing by these States and peoples in their hour of great 
trial I will violate no tradition or creed of the true Democracy. 
Iam anxious to establish my Democracy on these lines as the 
friend of the equal rights of gold and silver before the law, so 
that the larger and stronger men who have of late clambered 
upon the Democratic platform shall not crowd me off the modest 
back seat where I have been during all my manhood and where 
I intend to abide even unto the end. 

On the 28th October, 1893, the following Democrats yoted in 
the Senate for restoring to the poe the right of free coinage 
of silver as it existed under the act of 1792 approved by Gen. 
Washington, one hundred years ago, and again Dy Gen: Jackson 
in 1837, fifty-six years ago: They are: Senators BATE, BERRY, 
BLACKBURN, BUTLER, CALL, COKE, DANIEL, GEORGE, HARRIS, 
Irsy, Jones of Arkansas, MARTIN, Pasco, PUGH, ROACH, 
VANCE, VEST, and WALTHALL, 18 Democrats voting. And the 
following Democrats were paired in favor of the free coinage of 
silver, namely: COCKRELL, COLQUITT, MORGAN, and WHITE of 
California, making 22 Democrats who support the free coinage 
of silver in the Senate. 

The Democrats in the Senate who refused to support the free 
coinage of silver are Messrs. CAFFERY, CAMDEN, FAULKNER, 
GIBSON, GORMAN, GRAY, HILL, LINDSAY, MCPHERSON, 
PALMER, RANSOM, SMITH, VILAS, TURPIE, VOORHEES, and 
WHITE of Louisiana—16 Democrats voting against silver, 
and the following Democrats were paired against the amend- 
ment for its free coinage, namely, BRICE, GORDON, HUNTON, 
and MILLS—in all, 20 Democratic Senators. Thus we see that 
it is still the Democratic doctrine in the Senate that the 
people of the United States demand and will have the free coin- 
age of silver if itis in the power of the Democracy to restore 
to them that constitutional and Democratic boon. That this 
is the Democratic doctrine, with majorities running into hun- 
dreds of thousands smog sns people, will soon be demonstrated 
in a way that will never be forgotten. 

In thelist of Senators who voted, or were paired, against sil- 
ver free coinage are several far better entitled to Democratic 
consideration than I am, so far as the value of their opinions is 
concerned, with whom I have been voting and acting for many 
years on the Democratic side of the question. This will appear 
more distinctly from some records to which I will presently in- 
vite the attention of the Senate. i 

What may be their reasons for their change of attitude to- 
wards this subject is not a matter that concerns me personally; 
but I wish only to state the fact with emphasis that I have not 
onanga my opinions or my votes on this vital question. Ihave 
not abandoned the Democratic creed, which has stood the test 
of a century of experience, and is the same now as it wasin 1792. 

There seems to be a charm for them in this third Sherman 
bill which can neither be broken by the denunciations of our 
party platform adopted at Chicago, nor by the arguments that 
we have been able to advance to show that it is the last fatal 
blowat silver as a money metal. : 

If we part company on this question, the most important that 
now concerns the country, it will only be I refuse toleave 
the old Democratic ground and to accept the leadership of the 
honorable Senator from Ohio in his relentless war upon silver as 
a money metal. 

Let us see what Democrats have been doing since 1873 in the 
8 to defeat the Senator from Ohio in his war upon bimet- 

ism. 

The subject came up in 1878, in the Senate, as it had come up 
F in various elections held. On the 5th of November, 

77— 

Mr. BLAND moved to suspend the rules and pass the following bill: 

An act to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to 
restore its legal-tender character. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be coined, at tne several mints of the 
United States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy of standard 
silver, as provided in the act of January iS 1837, on which shall be the de- 
vice and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together with 
all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and 
fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise provided by contract; and 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any United States coin- 
ing mint, or assay office. to be coined into such dollars, for his benefit, upon 
5 and conditions as gold bullion is deposited for coinage under 


SEC. 3. All acts and as of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
nt are hereby repeal 
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I have read the whole of the proposed statute in order to show 
its very identity with the amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PEF FER] which was voted down in the Senate by Demo- 
cratic votes last Saturday. 

This was agreed to, yeas 164, nays 34, 92 not voting. Among 
the yeas I find Mr. MILLS of Texas, and Mr. HUNTON of Vir- 
ginia, and various other of the leading lights of the Democratic 
party, with whom, Mr. President, I have felt honored in the 
opportunity of being associated during my political career in 
this body and long before, so that if a juvenile like myself in 

litical affairs as I was then was misled in respect of the true 

mocratic doctrine I shall have to ask one of those Senators or 
both of them to act the part of a scapegoat for me and take my 
sins upon their shoulders and to run to coversomewhere. They 
have run to cover, Mr. President, and I am afraid they are going 
to leave me in my sins. 

The Stanley Matthews resolution came up in the Senate on 
the 16th of January, 1878, which involved the whole of the doc- 
trine contained in the Bland bill, which had passed the House 
by this tremendous majority, and that resolution I will also read. 
I put it on the record, not for the informatidn of the Senate, but 
because I desire my constituents to know what the facts are, in 
order that they may determine whether they and I have be- 
longed to the Democratic party and have been in line with them 
all these years, or whether we have been so fatally mistaken in 
our attitude upon this question. The resolution submitted by 
Mr. Matthews, who was not a Democrat (he was a Republican 
from Ohio, afterwards a member of the Supreme Court, and a 
very eminent one), is as follows: 

Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 


ved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pled fy to the payment in coin or its 


equivalent of all the interest- ing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had 
expressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other 
currency ti goid and silver; and — 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a) 
poua July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act, were declared to be redeema 

coin of the then a standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,“ ap- 
proved January 14, 1875, are req to be of the description of bonds of 
the United States prescribed in the said act of eps oor approved July 1 
1870, entittéd An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; 

Whereas at the date of the pasaga of said act of 
to wit, the 14th Bay ve July, 1870, the coin of the Uni 
value of that date included silver dollars of the we n, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled An act supplement- 
ary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the ate (the House of Representatives eee te eee 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are 1 principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the Uni tates, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal, and interest, is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] proposed to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on the Judiciary, and that mo- 
tion was negatived by 19 yeas and 31 nays. Mr. Conkling moved 
to amend it so as to make it a joint resolution, which was not 
agreed to—yeas 23, nays 39. The object of Mr. Conkling in 
making the motion to change it from a concurrent to a joint res- 
olution was obvious. It was that the President of the United 
States might have a chance to strike it down with his veto. 

Mr. Edmunds moved to strike out of the resolution after the 
word ' interest,“ in the fourth line, etc.,and the vote was taken 
on that—18 yeas and 44 nays. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] moved to strike 
out the words are payable,” in the fifth line, etc. It was dis- 
agreed to—yeas 14, nays 41. 

Mr. Edmunds moved to postpone the resolution indefinitely, 
which was disagreed to—yeas 22, nays 43. Nowamong the yeas 
there were the following Democrats: 7 

Messrs. Barnum, Bayard, Eaton, Kernan, Lamar, MCPHER- 
SON, and Randolph. 

Among the nays were Messrs. Armstrong, Bailey, Beck, COKE, 
Davis of West Virginia, Dennis, Eustis, GORDON, Grover, Here- 
ford, Johnston, Jones of Florida, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, 
Merrimon, MORGAN, RANSOM, Saulsbury, Thurman, VOORHEES, 
Wallace, Withers. There were 43 votes in the negative, quite 
a large number of whom were Republicans. On agreeing finall 
to the resolution the vote was 43 yeas to 22 nays. Now I 
read that vote: The yeas were Messrs. ALLISON, Armstrong, 
Bailey, Beck, Booth, Bruce, CAMERON of Pennsylvania, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Chaffee, COKE, Conover, Davis of Illinois, Davis 
of West Virginia, Dennis, Dorsey, Eustis, pery GORDON. 
Grover, Hereford, Howe. Johnston. Jones of Florida, JONES of 
Nevada, Kirkwood, McCreery, McDonald, McMillan, Matthews, 


Maxey, ng any“ MORGAN, Oglesby, eee e e * 
bury, Saunders, meer, TELLER, urman, VOORHEES, = 
Inca Withers. ; < 


And the nays were: Messrs, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Blaine, 
Burnside, Chri , Conk: , Dawes, Eaton, Edmunds, Ham- 
lin, Kernan, Lamar, MCPHERSON, Mitchell, MORRILL, Paddock, 
Randolph, Rollins, Sargent, Wadleigh, Windom—22. 

So that resolution passed in the Senate by the vote of all the 
Democrats in that body except seven. The resolution went to 
the House, and on the 29th of January, 1878, the preamble and 
resolution were adopted by a vote of 189 yeas to 79 nays. Of 
oao amongst the yeas the Democrats were very greatly in the 
majority. 

is Sabot came up again in the Fifty-first Congress, in 1890. 
It was upon a bill that had passed the House of Representatives 
and come over to the Senate, if I have it right, and I think I 
have. It was a bill for the oes of silver money under the 
act of 1837, with certain additional provisions in it, which were 
quite in harmony with the general purport of the act. It 
the House of Representatives, it seems, by a vote of 135 yeas to 
119 nays. It was considered in the Senate on a report from the 
Finance Committee made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] on the lith day of June, 1890, and after considerable 
debate and many motions for amendment and postponement, etc., 
Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, presented the following substitute for 
the bill: 
That from and after the date of the passage of this act the unit of value n 
the United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be coined of 4123 
of standard silver “air eid geri of standard gold, and the said coins 
all be equally legal tender tor all sums whatever. 

That hereafter any owner of silver or gold bullion may deposit the same 

= mint of the United States, to be formed into standard dollars or bars 


benefit and without charge; but it shall be lawful to refuse any 
deposit of less value than €100, or any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for 


the operations of the mint 

Mr. BLAIR proposed an amendment to it and Mr. VEST moved 
to change the last clause of the first sentence of Mr. Plumb's sub- 
stitute, so as to read: 

And the said coins shall be legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

Mr. Plumb's substitute was then agreed to—yeas 43, nays 24. 

Now, I will read the yeas: 

Messrs. BATE, BERRY, Blair, ge, i BUTLER, CALL, CAM- 
ERON, Carlisle, COCKRELL, COKE, COLQUITT, DANIEL, Eustis 
GEORGE, Gibson, GORMAN, HARRIS, Hearst, Ingalls, JONES o 
of Arkansas, JONES of Nevada, Kenna, MANDERSON, MITCH- 
ELL, Moody, MORGAN, Paddock, Payne, Plumb, POWER, PuGH, 
RANSOM, „Sanders, SQUIRE, STEWART, TELLER, TUR- 
PIE, VANCE, VEST, VOORHEES, WALTHALL, WOLCOTT—43, 

‘The nays were: > 

Messrs. ALDRICH, Allen, ALLISON, Casey, CHANDLER, CUL- 
~ LOM, Dawes, Edmunds, Evarts, FRYE, GRAY, HALE, HAWLEY, 
Hiscock, HOAR, MCPHERSON, MORRILL, Pierce, Sawyer, SHER- 
MAN, ae STOCKBRIDGE, WASHBURN, Wilson of Mary- 
land—24. 

There were only three Democrats in that minori That bill 
failed to become a law, it having been substituted by what is 
now known as the Sherman act of 1890, which was passed on the 
14th of July, 1890, every Democrat in the Senate voting against 
it. There again it appears that I was not only with the Demo- 
eratic in my Views upon this subject, but that a very large 
number of Democrats entertained the same idea of what the duty 
of a Democrat was in respect to the free coinage of silver. 

Then the subject came up again in the House of Representa- 
tives in the Fifty-second Co the 7th of March, 1892, ona 
resolution reported from the Committee on Rules by Mr. CATCH- 
INGS, of the House, that ‘‘after the morning hour the House 

roceed to the consideration of H. R. 4426, being a bill for the 
kos coinage of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and 
for other p and should said bill be not sooner di 
of the House shall continue the consideration thereof,” etc. 

That was taken up on a vote of 195 yeas to 73 nays, and af ter a 
long struggle in the House of Representatives the bill came over 
to the Senate. . 

On July 1,1892, the bill S. 51, to provide for the free coinage of 
gold and silver bullion, and for other pur Was up. It is a 
mere repetition in substance, not exactly identical in language, 
with the act of 1837. 

Mr. DoLPH moved to recommit the bill, and on that motion 
there were 28 yeas, and the nays were 31. The votes for recom- 
mittal were: 

Yeas—Messrs. ALLISON, BRICE, CAREY, Carlisle, CULLOM, 
Davis, Dawes, DIXON, DOLPH, Felton, FRYE, GALLINGER, GOR- 
MAN, GRAY, HALE, HANSBROUGH, HAWLEY, MOPHERSON, 
MANDERSON, PALMER, Perkins, PLATT, PROCTOR, Sawyer, 
STOCKBRIDGE, Warren, WASHBURN, WHITE—28. 

And the nays were: 

Messrs, Allen, BATE, BERRY, BLACKBURN, Blodgett, BUT- 
LER, CAMERON, COKE, DUBOIS, FAULKNER,GEORGE, 
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HARRIS, HILL, JONES of Nevada, Kenna, KYLE, MILLS, MITCH- 
ELL, MORGAN, Paddock, PEFFER, POWER, RANSOM, SHOUP, 
3 TELLER, TURPIE, VEST, WaLTHALL, WOLCOTT— 


The final result was that the Senator from Missouri e ee 
substituted all of the pro legislation by an out- and- ou 
straight free-coinage bi e best one, I think, that I have ever 
seen since the act of 1837, and on its final passage the yeas were 
29 and the nays were 25, On that the yeas were: 

Messrs. Allen, BATE, BERRY, BLACKBURN, BLODGETT, BUT- 
LER, CAMERON, COCKRELL, DUBOIS, FAULKNER, GEORGE, HAR- 
RIS, HILL, JONES of Nevada, Kenna, KYLE, MILLS, MITCHELL, 
MORGAN, PEFFER, RANSOM, Sanders, SHOUP, SQUIRE, STEW- 
ART, TELLER, TORPIE, VEST, WOLCOTT—29. 

And the nays were: 

Messrs. ALLISON, BRICE, CAREY, Carlisle, CULLOM, DAVIS, 
Dawes, DIXON, DOLPH, Felton, GALLINGER, GORMAN, GRAY, 
HALE, HAWLEY, MCPHERSON, MANDERSON, PALMER, Per- 
xias, 8 Sawyer, STOCKBRIDGE, Warren, WASHBURN, 

HITE— 


And opposed to it were the following Democrats: GoRMAN, 
GRAY, MCPHERSON, PALMER, and WHITE. 

Now, I have sufficiently shown, without going into greater de- 
tails, that the Senate of the United States by the vote which it 
gave, and the Democrats in the Senate by the vote that they 
gave, which I have just been reading and which seems to have 
been recorded on the Ist of July, 1892, gave their definition to 
the meaning of the platform of the C o convention of 1892, 
which was ado une 1, just a month before, in which it is 
stated in Article VII: : 3 

SEC. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowa makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
in the future which sho make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to use of both gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country and to the coinage of both gold and 
silver without discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, 
but the dollar unit of 8 of both metals must be of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value, or adjusted through international agreement 
or by such safeguards ot legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
peny of the two metals and the equal power: of every dollar at all times 

the markets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper 


Spon this weer ie at per with and 533 in such peg We insist 
and abo: Gaases, the first and most — of unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency. 

Now, that was the Democratic interpretation in the Senate of 
the meaning of that platform. The Democrats who voted for the 
free coinage of silver on the Ist of July, 1892, in this body, did 
not mean to separate themselves from the party. They knew of 
the existence of this platform. They interpreted its meaning. 
It went to the country, and after that vote in the Senate of the 
United States I could go to my constituents in Alabama, and did 

o to them, and informed them that, whatever there might be of 

oubt or distrust connected with the ue expressions and un- 
certainties of the seventh clause of the Chicago platform, so far 
as the Democracy in the Senate and in the House were concerned 
it had all been removed: that we had made and affirmed the dec- 
laration in favor of the free coinage of silver in accordance with 
the act of 1837, which had been signed by Gen. Jackson. 

There was firm ground to stand upon. We believed it. If I 
had gons to the State of Alabama and told the Democrats of 
that State the first thing that should be done by the President 
of the United States after we should have elected him, or con- 
tributed our votes to his election, would have been to have put 
silver in a position from which there was no possible extrication, 
that it was to die in the Senate at the hands of its friends or in 
the House of Representatives and by his command, that State 
at least would never have cast its vote for him. There is no 
question about that. Ih ve told him so, of course in the most 
friendly, cordial, and kindly manner, for that is exactly the sen- 
timent that rules in my bosom in respect to the President of the 
United States. 

Not that only, but I have great pride in him as a Democrat, 
and great hopes of the success of his power in the relief of the 
country from other mischiefs besides this which are coming 
upon us. But I had not any more distrust that the attitude of 
the Democratic party was known upon this question, was thor- 
oughly established, was beyond doubt or disputation—I had no 
more distrust of it than I have of my own existence. You can 
ony the surprise with which I encountered here, notan appeal 
to the men who passed that bill, not asking them to go into 
council with the rest of the Democrats and see whether it were 
not better under existing conditions and circumstances to waive 
the attitude we took in July, 1890, but to be confronted with an 
alliance that had already been formed, a coalition that had al- 
ready been established by outside arrangements with the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, to whom was delivered, it appears, 
the key of the situation, and who had the supreme office dele- 
gated to him by some authority—I do not know and I do not care 
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what it was—to dictate to the Senate of the United States and 
to the Government what should be its ponoria respect to silver. 

Iam not apt, Mr. President, to take umbrage at being neg- 
lected or overlooked. I do not care anything about the compli- 
mentary attentions of any man who lives, if I have a clear con- 
science and am permitted to act upon a sense of duty formed 
on mypart. Whenever gentlemen cannot agree with meabout 
matters of that kind honors are simply easy between us. But I 
feel as a Democrat and as one of a majority of this body, after 
that platform had been adopted at Chicago, and after we had 
made this firm declaration to return to the platform of 1837, old 
„Hickory“ Jackson's platform. there was something in the na- 
ture of a consideration due to the men who felt thus impelled to 
give their votes in this body and to define their course on this 
subject. 4 

But instead of that we have teen entirely overslaughed; and 
when we presume to enter into a compromise, although we are 
yet a majority in this body, the compromise is ed and we 
are thrown back upon the arbi demands that this bill must 

just as it has been framed by the dictation of the Senator 
Eom Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], no more and no less, and we must 
look to the future for our relief. 

Tee Senate would weary with me if I should undertake to trace 
up the origin of this Democratic doctrine, and yet I can not for- 
bear to quote a very few sentences from that most eminent Dem- 
ocrat, Thomas Jefferson, on this subject, to show that we are in 
line with him also. He says: 


It is a litigated question. whether the circulation of paper, rather than of 
specie, is a good or an evil. In the opinion of d and of English 
writers it is a good; in that of all other nations, it is an evil; and excepting 
England and her copyist, the United States, there is not a on existing, 
I believe, which tolerates a paper circulation. The experiment is on, 
however desperately in pretty boidly with us. and at the end of the 
chapter, we shall see which opinion experience a ves; for I believe it to 
be one of those cases where mercantile clamor will bear down reason, until 
it is corrected by ruin. In the meantime, however, let us reason on this new 
call for a national bank. 

Mr. Jefferson wasopposed to national banks, and at that stage 
of the case he was opposed to paper money, because he did not 
believe that the Government had sufficient control over the regu- 
lation of the volume of paper money to keep it in proper parallel 
lines with the redeeming power that lay in the gold and silver, 
which are at the foundation of all these promises. 

He says further in criticism of Adam Smith: 

The only advantage which Smith poses substitut: in the 
room of gold and silver money (B 2, E 2 230 7 “to ce aeons in- 
strument with one much less costly, and sometimes equally convenient;" 
that is to say (page 437), to allow the gold and silver to be sent abroad and 
converted into foreign goods,“ and to substitute paper as being a cheaper 
measure. But this makes no addition to the stock or capital of the nation. 
The coin sent out was worth as much while in the country as the = 
praa and taking its place. It is only, then, a change of form in a part of 

national capital from that of gold and silver toother goods. He admits, 
too, that while a part of the goods received in exchange for the coin ex- 
ted may be materials, tools, and provisions for the employment of an ad- 
tional industry, a pare also may be taken back in foreign wines. eto. 
to be consumes Ur le people who produce nothing; and so far the substi- 
tution promotes prodigality, increases expense and consumption without 
increasing production. So far, also, then, it lessens the capital of the nation. 
What may be the amount which the conversion of the exc) for 
productive goods may add to the former uctive mass, it is not easy to 
ascertain, “* because,’ as he save freee 1), “it is impossible to determine 
What is the proportion which the ting money of any country bears to 
the whole value of the annual produce.“ 

He goes on to discuss those questions to which I do not now 
desire to callattention further. hen speaking of cash or money 
he always speaks of gold and silver. He uses them in conjunc- 
tion. It never occurred to the mind of that wise statesman that 
a period could ever arise in the United States when a divorce 
between gold and silver should become necessary. It has never 
arisen and it never will arise. Evenat this very moment our leg- 
islation, our restrictions upon the use of silver, the legislation of 
foreign countries, will drive the productive labors of the people 
of the world into the gold mines; and it will not be five years 
after the passage of this law until the country will doas Germany 
did, and as other countries in Europe have done, abandon the 
gold standard and adopt again the bimetallic standard, because 
silver has got to be the scarcer metal. There is no doubt at all 
about that. 

On this subject perhaps I had better not volunteer any state- 
ment. I have great authority, however, for the statement [have 
made. There is no doubt at all that the production of gold by 
placer mining is very much cheaper labor. It yields more 
abundantly in the way of profit to the mere day laborer than the 
production of silver, which uires large investments to carr 
on silver mines. However, I shall not go any further in the ef- 
fort to illustrate that, but I will read a little further from Mr. 
Jefferson. This is a letter to Mr. John W. Eppes: 

In this state of t we are calied on to add ninety millions more to the 
circulation. Pr in this career. itisinfallible that we must end where 
therevolutionary paper ended. Two hundred millions 


of all the emissions of the old Congress. at which 
circulate. We are now at that sum; but with tre 


was the wholeamount 
int their bills ceased to 
the population and of 


al 

to the support 

in the vaults of the banks, it is impossible to say at what point their notes 
necessary general alarm 


tether. Our depreciation is, as yet, but at about 2 for 1. 


course 
Owing its credit receives from the small reservoirs of specie 


to effect it but a ; and that 


is no ee than 
ents. us su 
Point to which every tow of fho Legislatures hasten us by long strides. 
obody dreams that they would have three hundred millions of specie to 
satisfy the holders of their notes. 

Were they even to stop now no one supposes they have two hundred mil- 
lions in cash, or even the sixty-six and two-thirds millions, to which amount 
alone the law obliges them to separ: One hundred and thirty-three and 
one-third millions of loss, then, is thrown on the public by law; and as to 


the sixty-six and two-thirds, which they are legally bound to pay, and ought 


to have in their vaults, everyone knows there is no such amount of cash in 
the United States, and what would be the course with what they really have 
there? Their notes are ref Cash is called for. The inhabitantsof the 
banking towns will get what is in the vaults, until a few banksdeclare their 
insolvency; when, the general crush becoming evident. the others will with- 
draw even the cash they have, declare their bankruptcy at once, and leave 
rae id house and empty coffers for the holders of their notes. In this 
scramble of creditors the country gets nothing, the town but little. What 
are they todo? Bring suits? A onot tors bring a million of suits 
against John Nokes and Robert Styles wheresoever to be found? All 
sense. The loss is total. 


His description of a panie produced by expanding the volume 
of paper money seems to be a prophecy of the troubles we are 
now having with the banks. 

We have grown very much larger than Mr. Jefferson I think 
ever 0 sre we could grow in so short a od, and we conse- 
quently have an expanded use and as expanding use for 
paper money, and it has got to be one of the established insti- 
tutionsof the country. But, Mr. President, the duty has arisen 
and has increased in its obligations every step we have taken 
that we should be more and more cautious and careful in respect 
of the restraints to be imposed upon the issue of paper money. 
We have outa vast amount of paper-money obligations of the 
Government of the United States, and there is no dollar out to- 
day in the hands of the people, issued directly or indirectly 
the Government of the United States, ae’, the national- 
bank notes, that the Government is not responsible for its re- 
demption in coin. When you come to the silvercertificates the 
Government has reserved to itself the right and option of re- 
demption in silver coin, and yet we are told that as an act of 
magnanimity, or as an act of pride, or something like that—I 
can hardly characterize it—as much as $5,000,000 of gold have 
been paid out of the Treasury of the United States during this 
time of distress for the redemption of silver certificates. 

We know that the gold has m paid out into the hands of 
the employés of the Government of the United States. It is cir- 
culated here through the hands of these pages and the em- 
pers of the Senate. Gold has been distributed among us here 

the payment of salaries by the Government of the United 
States in the midst of all this outcry for its accumulation and 
retention in the Treasury. The intent and pur seems to be 
in every possible direction, both by precept by example, to 
compel the rejection of silver and. A else represents sil- 
ver, even the silver certificates in that character from the cir- 
culation and convert them into gold on demand. 

Well, that may be another way of killing silver. They need 
not resort to any other. They have got enough now. This bill 
will kill it effectually enough. 

We already refuse free coinage to silver on terms of sap 
with gold at the mint. The people can not have it coined. e 
repeal this law and suy there shall be no more silver purchased 
by the United States for coinage; and thereupon we break the 
murket entirely; and the silver producers who may hereafter be 
rash and indiscreet enough to dig it from the earth as a matter 
of profit will find that they must go abroad with it, and sell it 
in countries with hostile legislation against silver. They must 
find Asiatics or some other people to buy it, if soy oan find 
anybody using it, or else they must go to the trinket shops, the 
tinker shops, the jewelry shops, and sell it there; or it must be 
used for the pu of decoration, or something like that. 

This bill, when it has had its way with silver, utterly destroys 
it as money in every possible sense and conception; there is 
nothing of it left. 

So now, with this vast mass of paper money issued by the 
United States, payable in coin, which the Senate of the United 
States years and years ago, in 1878, voted was payable in silver 
dollars as well as in gold coin, when all of this mass of mone 
has stricken from its foundation any 1 of silver, in so muc. 
that no Treasury officer will pay out silver in the redemption of 
any promise of the Government whatever, what becomes of this 
enormous disparity between the cash Fas of by Mr. Jeffer- 
son—the gold, if you please—in the Treasury of the United 


non- 


States, or within the power of the Treasury of the United States 
to 5 vast mass Ad debt . 05 
or 12 to t have you got then to e to the 
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of the United States that this Government 
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ever undertake to redeem all of these paper promises in gold 
that you have got out? 

You have one resource, that to which you have never failed 
to resort. You have the resource of taxing the patient, uncom- 
plaining, patriotic, honest, industrious, and sufferin; poopie; and 
to that you come. There you land. There this bill lands you; 
and the third chapter in the revelation of this plan is that you 
shall buy $200,000,000 of gold bonds supported by taxation npon 
the people. You take from the people the money that they live 
upon, that they live with, that they use in their daily transac- 
tions, that they can not get along without. You take from them 
the dollar, except the ited amount that you have got here, 
that may yet be coined according to the remains of the Sherman 
act which you canonize and put in the statute as something 
worthy of worship by Democrats. You reserve that, and allow 
it to lie in bullion in these vaults or to be coined according to 
the discretion of the Secretary ofthe Treasury. The 8150, 000,000 
that have been issued under this law you say shall when they are 
redeemed and paid into the Treasury be reissued, and they shall 
remain reissued, and as often as you redeem them they shall 
again be reissued and again received and again reissued and 

received, thus leaving a demand upon the Treasury of the 

nited States of a ific character under this bill of $150,000,- 

000 that can be used just like you use a spigot to insert in a bar- 
rel for the purpose of drawing out the contents. 

You leave it there and yet you pretend to try to convince the 
common, plain-minded, simple people of the United States that 

ou are not trying to foist up a goldocracy in the United States, 
Lect that you are trying to maintain the parity of silver and gold. 
Will you maintain the parity of silver by locking it up in the 
vaults of the United States and taxing the people to get coin to 
circulate around to pay the men who want tospeculate upon the 
Treasury of the United.States continually? 

Mr. President, at the risk of wearying the Senate and the risk 
of my own health I will go a little further into this matter. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] in a speech covering 
four days of time in this body has made acontribution to the lit- 
erature and history and philosophy and 7 economy con- 
nected with the subject of silver and gold and money at large 
which will illustrate the history of the United States as one of 
its most beautiful chapters inall time tocome. I think thereis 
no Senator here, and I think there is no political economist in 
the United States, who would ever undertake to answer the great 
argument made by the Senator from Nevada upon this subject. 
But that has all gone to the winds. The people of the United 
States are in a condition of turmoil and distress, and they are 
not pre d to take a dispassionate view of this great question. 
I found, when he was analyzing the subject, very much to my de- 
light. that he and I had taken similar viewsof a certain feature, 
simpl. one feature of this question, about which I desire to sa, 
someting, because it is one that is not attended to usually, an 
it is very important to the industrial classes of the United States. 

I allude to the relations of labor to the production of the pre- 
cious metals. 

GOLD AND SILVER THE PRODUOT OF LABOR AND NOT OF THE LAWS. 

The money metals, gold and silver, when coined are money. 
Paper promises when printed and circulated as currency are not 
money, but promises to pa; money. Money and credit are as 
distinct as paper is distinct from gold or silver. Paper promises 
are credit; gold and silver coins are money. 

Money is given a fixed value in the payment of debts by legal- 
tender laws. In all other re ts the value of money is calcu- 
lated only with reference to the amount or quantity it will pur- 
chase in the markets of what are called staple commodities, such 
as food, drink, clothing, shelter, and medicine. 

This power of money is called its purchasing 
element of its power can not be fixed orregula 
times this purchasing power of money is wildly e erated, or 
as irrationally depressed by the lusts, passions, or follies of men. 
But these 5 departures from the ordinary admeasure- 
ments of the relative values of money and property are not con- 
sidered when we compute the actual value of money as compared 
with the actual or commercial value of property. 

It is true, beyond candid disputation, that money and the de- 
scriptions of property that are indispensable to civilized life, 
are measured, as to their selling or exchangeable value, by the 
abundance of the one and the scarcity of the other in the mar- 
kets where the exchange takes place—the open markets of com- 
merce. 

Money is bought and sold in the open markets, just as goods 
are bought and sold. In that sense, all money is a commodity; 
but of all other commodities it is a measure of value. A dollar 
is sold in such markets for a bushel of wheat or for two bushels 
of wheat, according to the abundance of the one or the scarcity 
of the other; but the measure of the dollar and the measure of 
the bushel are both fixed by law, and are equally arbitrary. The 
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dollar has a value imputed to it by law and measu law, 

whether it is statute law or the ne of custom, or the law of 
commercial e; but the quantity of the wheat given in ex- 
change for the dollar is measured by agreement. The intrinsſo 
usefulness of the wheat creates the market, and the impulse of 
necessity forces the sale. The incentive of gain or of hunger 
stimulates the market, but human necessity creates it, And in 
all 2 the price or value of the wheat is ascertained by agree- 
ment. 

Supposing the money to be sound, without which attribute it 
could not be money, but would be only a token ora mere crude 
commodity, the abundance of it in the market is the fact that 
determines how much wheat a dollar will purchase. The law of 
necessity operates first, and with the greater pressure, upon the 
owner of the wheat. It is his necessities, either actual, real, or 
speculative, that causes him to bring his grain for sale to the 
open market. He is forced to sell it for money, because thatis 
the convenient or customary method of exchanging it for other 
goods. He has more than he needs for consumption, and he 
must sell his surplus or lose it; or he needs other things which 
he can only buy with money, or he owes debts that he can only 
pay with money. 

hese wants force him to sell his surplus wheat. His neces- 
sities are’ absolute and imperative. He must sell his wheat. 
This situation describes the relation that every production 
holds to money in every open market, and also the relation that 
labor holds to money in every human vocation. Supplies for 
human consumption perish, while coin is nearly imperishable. 
The necessity of sale of the . of labor is all- 
porvaaing and irresistible, and itis this that creates markets. 
tis the offer to sell that opens the market. As arule, almost 
without exception, this offer must be made by the producer to 
his disadvantage. Money, after it has supplied toits owner ac- 
cording to his necessities, real or imaginary, what is needed, if 
any surplus is left òver, becomes capital. 

When the offer to sell produce or labor is addressed to capital 
as it most aitona ae ə price of the produce or labor is fixed 
by the capitalist. This is always the case unless an abnormal 
scarcity of productions causes money toseek investment in them. 
This seldom occurs, if ever, when money is scarce. When 
money is scarce the producer is forced by necessity to hunt it 
up and to offer great inducements in the of bargains to the 
capitalist. The scarcity of money enables its holder always to 
depress prices, even when produce is comparatively equally 
scarce. is is due to the fact that money is in demand A Re 
and for every necessity. 

Toas demand never ceases, because it represents every human 
necessity. 

Sop eens can not increase in the hands of its owner without tax- 
in enecessitiesof mankind. It has no growth except through 
this form of taxation. It can not grow, it can only be added to. 
Interest laws, usurious contracts, and the markets are the chief 
instrumentalities through which this taxation is imposed and 
collected. In either form its power is irresistible, and its ex- 
actions are without limit unless the laws control and limit the 
pressure of capital, the money power, upon the necessities of 
mankind, and this can only be done by creasing its volume. 
Capital will tax necessity to the uttermost, and to the degree of 
the absolute confiscation of property unless it is restrained as to 
the interest on loans, or its power is weakened or scattered by 
the counteracting power of the laws in the increase and diffusion 
of its volume. 

If money is scarce in the markets (and, being scarce, it is al- 
ways in the hands of a small number of people), the tax upon the 
necessities of the man who brings his produce or his labor to 
that market is proportionally heavy. The only safety of per- 
sons thus situated against the exorbitant taxation of their neces- 
sities must be in the amount of money in the market, and in the 
competition that is created by its being in the hands of numer- 
ous persons, seeking for speculative profits or commissions or 
interest or usury. 

If the necessities of life and civilization compel wheat-growers 
to send 100,000,000 bushels of wheat to New York for a market, 
and $100,000,000 are in that market ready to be invested in wheat, 
for 8 to meet human necessities, the price of the 
wheat would be $1 per bushel. If only $50,000,000 were found in 
that market for the purchase of wheat, the price would be 50 
cents per bushel. Ata higher rate, wheat could not be sold for 
cash. If the necessities of the people at large, in reach of the 
New York market, were equal to the consumption of the 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, they would be so imperative and una- 
voidable that the wheat thus ‘‘cornered” by the scarcity of 
money or by its concentration in the hands of a few capitalists, 
would yield them 50 per cent profit. 3 

In the case supposed, which is illustrated, if it is not demon- 
strated in practicalcommerce, very frequently the evil to be rem- 
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edied is the too great scarcity of money as compared with the 
productions of the wheat-growers and with the demands of con- 
sumers. I do not care now to enter upon any discussion of the 
effect of overproduction in 8 e price of wheat in cer- 
tain seasons, as is sometimes alleged, but was never true of any 
great staple of food or raiment. It is enough for my purposes 
that a scarcity of money in the markets, no matter how it comes 
about, is a disastrous tax upon all production and all labor. 

Such a scarcity of money, of legal-tender power, as compared 
with the volume of the indebtedness of the people, must be to- 
tally destructive of the substance of the people and the death of 
industry, enterprise, credit, and commereial morality. It would 
fall like a blight upon a vast number of people, who could only 
have even hope restored to them by bankrupt laws. Turning 
aside from the temptation of a wider treatment of the subject, 
my inquiry is addressed tothe people, for itawakens no response 
here. What is the duty of government in respect of the supply 
of money—not promises, or credits, or tokens, but money—to the 
people? By money I mean coins made of the only precious met- 
AE the only money metals now known to mankind, gold and 
silver. 

These are the only metals that the common opinion of man- 
kind and the universal usages of the markets and the laws of 
tradé recognize as money metals. This is the one fact that can 
not be denied or displaced even by the imagination. The duty 
of our Government, and, indeed, of all governments, which they 
everywhere obey and perform, is to coin these metals into mone 
and regulate by law their ratio of value when coined with eac 
other, and to impart to them the compulsory power of legal ten- 


der in the payment of debts. 

The laws of our country can go no further than this in regu- 
lating the value of money. atever other commercial value 
these coins may have is a matter of agreement between the buyer 
and seller, which is properly described as their 1 
Our Government can not engage in the business of producing 
these metals by digging them from the earth. That is a pri- 
vate employment which the people may engage in but the Gov- 
ernment has no rightor power to pursue. These metals are the 
8 of labor and skill, as much so as cotton, silk, wool, or 

rain. 

: In the experience of mankind, as established through centu- 
ries and cycles, the product of a day’s labor in producing these 
metals is nearly equal to a 8 of gold or an onnce of 
silver, and this fact is very influential in the admeasurement of 
the ratio between them. Indeed this is the safest basis for a 
ratio between gold and silver. The labor that yields an ounce 
of silver will, as a rule, yield a pennyweight of gold. When 

‘old or silver is coined it is the conversion of labor and skill 

nto money by operation of law. To say that too much of this 

labor can be bestowed upon the production of these metals is 
absurd. It has never been true and can never be true that the 
world has been or will be overstocked with the precious metals 
or either of them. If the labor of the miner does not pay when 
measured with the price of the products of labor in other pur- 
suits it will cease, and when the labor stops the production of 
precious metals ends. 

When the petroleum wells came in the labor expended in 
whale fishing ceased, or nearly so. When cotton came in the 
flax culture nearly ceased; when iron ties came in the produc- 
tion of hempen ropes was nearly ended. But when labor ceases 
to produce silver, because of its low purchasing power, there is 
no substitute but gold that can takeits place. Its rival—gold— 
will usurp the field of consumption, but instead of supplying its 
loss it will make its loss doubly felt among the r, in the in- 
crease of the burden of debts and the corresponding decrease of 
the prices of their labor. 

e labor that produces gold and silver is bestowed on per- 
sonal account and not on Government account. In the same way 
labor is bestowed in the production of wheat or cotton, and so of 
the capitalemployed in mining for precious metals. In the United 
States as, indeed, in all countries except in the prison mines of 
Siberia, the Government never worksa mine of gold or silver on 
Government account. It would reverse, if it would not revolu- 
tionize the entire theory of the Government of the United States 
and of every State in the Union, to engage in the mining of gold 
and silver on Government account, even upon the public lands 
owned by the United States, where the mines yet undiscovered 
are most likely to be found. The United States could not open 
mines and work them on Government account any more than 
the Congress could open and cultivate wheat farms or vineyards, 
and convert the wheat into flour and the grapes into wine, on 
the public domain. 

The supply of gold and silver must come entirely from private 
sources and not from governmental action, and the supply of 
these metals can neither be increased or diminished 155 any 
power of the law directly forbidding or limiting the production. 


The supply of all other productions useful for man comes from 
the same source, personal labor and personal skill, and, as the 
quantity of other productions increases, and as the demand for 
them is greater day by day and year by year, labor will find 
profitable employment in the production of precious metals, 
which when coined are the representatives in commerce of the 
growth of the fruits of all other labor. 

It is the labor employed in gold and silver mining and in all 
other industries that is found engaging in the one pursuit or the 
other, according to the profit it will yield to the laborer. The 
labor shifte back and forth from the mines to the farms and fac- 
tories, and increases the yield from the one employment or the 
other by a law that is as common and as effectual in commerce 
as the law that rules the waters of the earth in the unceasing ef- 
fort to produce and maintain a common level. 

There is never too much wheat. Hungry mouths are always 
ready somewhere in the circuit of commercial intercourse 
the world to consume more bread than they can get. If the 
prios of the wheat is not remunerative, because the money to 

uy it is too scarce, production is shortened, hunger increases 
and the poor who labor in other industries are taxed on their 
bread by corners and combinations which the scarcity of money 
invites, and no law, it seems, is strong enough to prevent these 
cruel exactions. 

The only possible relief in the supply of real money is to per- 
mit or induce the miner to increase the supply of gol and silver 
to correspond with the demands of commerce. I do not consider 
that it is a real relief to such a situation to supply the deficit of 
gold and silver by the issue of promises to pay money, on de- 
mand, for their redemption at some future time, and to secure 
that promise by taxation of the people. 

That is a temporary makeshift in which the people are to 
loan their credit to the Government, or to the 8, and pay 
taxes to make the credit good. If such credit is not on 
gold and silver, or upon taxation, it is a costly delusion and a 
fraud which only adds to the distress of the people. It is fiat 
money, which is always followed by the fiat of destruction. 

Why were banks ever created by law with power to issue bills 
to circulate as money if there was no need for an ex ion of 
currency beyond the supply of gold and silver mone Will it 
be said that this was done, and this new machine for making 
money was contrived for the mere purpose of greater convenience 
in transporting wealth from place to place? If such had been 
the purpose why did they in the very beginning of banking issue 
three dollars of paper for one of gold and silver in the vaults of 
the banks? Banking by the issue of paper money was first prac- 
ticed in the fourteenth century in Venice, and other great com- 
mercial cities along the Mediterranean Sea. 

The necessity for banks arose from no other cause than- the 
want of sufficient gold and silver coinage to supply the 1 
ing power necessary to the handling and interchange of the pe 
ductions forming commerce in those marts of trade at prices 
that would invite their presence there. They began as a con- 
venience, and soon became a necessity; but banks, which are the * 
coiners of credit, have never been able to supplant or substitute 
the powers of governments to coin money of gold and silver, and 
their issues have had no par value except as they have been re- 
deemable in coin. 

A bank bill that is not redeemable in coin is branded as a 
fraud the world over, and has been so condemned during all 
riods since they were first issued to circulate as money. Yet 
their supply of currency to the commercial world became indis- 

nsable. If this substitute for money were driven from circu- 

tion in the transactions of commerce, it need scarcely be said 
thatit would bankrupt the commercial world. Orif either gold 
or silver were removed from the foundations upon which such 
issues are based, it is quite as true that the confidence of all 
commercial dealers would correspondingly cease to the destruc- 
tion of the business of millions of people. 

Labor, then, coined into money, is the basis of all banking, as 
well as the life-blood of all civil government. Labor, thus coined, 
is the only money basis that has ever existed, or that can be de- 
vised; for the world of mankind will have no other basis of the 
redemption of promises. Labor supplies every human want; the 
metals that are, when coined, the measures of value in every hu- 
man transaction that is based upon contract; and the means of 
redeeming every promise, express or implied, for the payment 
of money. Inproducing the metals that admeasure values, labor 
is employed, voluntarily, either in the mining of gold or silver, 
and gets its rewards from commerce. 

To stop the production of either metal or to disparage it by 
laws is to cut off from mankind a useful employment to the ex- 
tent of the restriction so imposed upon it. This would be bad 
enough if it was applied to wheat in order to give to corn or rice 
a greater value, but when it is applied in its effects to the entire 
mass and volume of commerce, and to every business transac- 
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tion, it is a blight upon every industry and a direct tax upon 
every producer. 

If the restriction is upon silver in order to enhance the price 
of gold, when the coöperation of both metals in supporting the 
credit system called banking is never sufficient, even at the 
extreme possibie limit of production, the disastrous effects are 
always perilous, and frequently they wreck the business and para- 
1 the industries of whole nations, and sometimes of half the 

vilized world. Of this fact recent events are a demonstration. 

This is the policy we are now pursuing; this is the scheme of the 
single gold standard and coinage prescribed by the Sherman act 
of 1873, and its legitimate offspring, the: ‘‘ cowardly makeshift” 
of the Sherman act of 1890; the present still more cowardly 
makeshift in the amendatory act we are now considering under 
the false and fraudulent assertion everywhere believed, thatit is 
a bill for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act of 1590. 
And all this is done to give the national banks a wider field for 
speculation in paper credits, and the stock gamblers, brokers, 
and corner ambuscaders a safer and more complete control of 
all corporations, factories, mines, fields, farms, and forests; and 
to ald trusts and conspiracies with the national credit, based on 
the taxation of the people. 

The United States Government in its financial policy isa bank 
of issue and redemption, and it also receives on deposit silver 
and gold coins, for which it issues paper promises. Except in 
the single matter of coining gold onthe demand of one who de- 
posits bullion, the Government is a banking institution of the 
sort I have just described. The national banks have, as banks 
of issue and as banksof deposit for public money, become merely 
fiscal agencies, instrumentalities of the Government, which is 

the mother bank. 

They are a favored lot of public pets and leeches, and one is 
not surprised when they wax fat and kick.” 

As for their issues of k notes as money, they have no re- 
sponsibility. The Government pays them 43 per cent interest 
in quarterly payments on all the bills they issue. This is taxed 
out of the people, and averages, I think, $15,000,000 each year, 
and redeems their circulation when they break. A case is eas- 
ily possible with these banks, that their officers, with a capital 
— say, $100,000, can invest it in United States bonds, and w 
interest on them at 4+ per cent; they can then get a line of 
deposits from the people of, say, $300,000, and get $90,000 of 
national-bank notes from the Government. They can steal the 
whole sum and convert it into foreign exchange, send it abroad 
in the form of gold or foreign exchange, and leave the Govern- 
ment with 8390, 000 less gold in the Treasury: their depositors 
without a dollar of indemnity; and get away with the whole face 
value of their bonds, except $10,000. That is the whole sum 
that, the banks put up as security for their honesty and good 
faith. True, the Government gets $100,000 of its bonds, but the 
thieves have keted $90,000 of its gold in the Treasury and 
$300,010 from depositors, and have escaped with it. 

This case has not happened, so far as I know, though I have 
heard of such a case, it may never hap but none the less does 
the possibility of such an occurrence show that the banking sys- 
tem is nots iently protected. The depositors have virtually 
no = ig ainst peculating bank officers. Their only real se- 
curity is in the honesty of the officers of the banks, which has 
not very often been disproved but sometimes it has. 

That many of them are well adapted to the perpetration of 
even such frauds as IL have shown to be ible under our ill- 
guarded system, is shown by the graphio and burning descrip- 
tion of them which I find in the following interview of the 
Senator from Indiana, in a Chicago gold-standard newspaper 
of recent date. This is a bitter arraignment, that if made by 
me, I could only make it at the expense of the contemptuous scorn 
and villification of every great daily paper in New York. The 
Senator is fortunate in the forbearance of his recent allies. 

This is what the Senator says about the banks in that inter- 
view, which I suppose is correct. I think it is, as it has ap- 
peared without contradiction, so far as I have seen: 


HE CALLS THEM THIEVES—SENATOR VOORHEES DENOUNCES THE BANKERS 
OF NEW YORK—RBITTER LANGUAGE USED BY THE INDIANA STATESMAN 
WHEN SPEAKING OF THE FINANCIERS OF GOTHAM—DECLARES THAT MONEY 
IS THEIR GOD AND CLAIMS THEY WOULD SCRUPLS AT NOTHING TO OBTAIN 
IT—WHY HE FAVORS THE REPEAL OF THE PURCHASING CLAUSE OF THE 


SHERMAN LAW. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 19, 
” said Senator VOORHEES, of that com- 


ods 
t Senate are that add 
insolence to robbery and —— lying to highw * 


m. 
-y 1 it success or what you 


a he corner stone, at least, was what is my opinion of these 
York banks. I have ever found them plun: „ and steal- 

the and of the e. like so many -lifting and 
caterans. There is not an honest in all heads, not a broad or 
patriotic motive in all their bosoms. They are narrow, mean, 


and dishonest. No honest man takes his eyes off them f $ 
would pick his pocket if he did. ey cea cess 
assassin's knife you like so 


“If you turn your back they use the 
many lurking, Nexstar Corsicans of money. Go to your Bibles 
and read what the Savioursaid of the New York banks and every member of 
their tribe. He described them as whited sepulchers filled with dead men’s 
bones, as the robber of the widow and the devourer of the orphan, as will- 
CVCCCG00õàG0VV00000V0GG0GGGTTCTCTb wy og A A hopes of 
heaven, allow a foreclosure and stay away from the sale, and all for money. 
DESTITUTE. 


“Tn the eagerness of their sharkish greed they abandon honor, and right, 
and justice, and decency, and fill and gorge their bellies on the best hopes 
ofa world. They would make a boiled dinner of the brightest prospects of 
mankind. Never in my life have I been their friend 9 e. I make 
no concord, no alliance, with such criminal elements. n I took my 
goer for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law purchas 

had neither thought nor care for the New York banks. Neither did I re- 
gard my position as being for gold and against silver. Gold and silver and 
their part in the finances of the country are not disposed of by sing the 
Voorhees or the Wilson bill. You repeal the silver-purchase clause of the 
Sherman law, that's all you do; that’s all you squeeze out of it. Iam asil- 
ver man to-day, and a far better friend 
public business in the Senate. 

“My gonan as chairman of the Finance Committee called me to lead this 
fight. I have led it honestly, fearlessly, courting no man's favor, and I shall 
lead it to the end. When the New York bankers impute or ascribe to me any 
hidden motive for silver, any treachery to the measures I am assuming to 
support. they are liars and foul slanderers whom I shall not hesitate to stig- 
muütlze as such. The fact that to-day both I and the New York banks desire 
the same thing—the unconditional repeai of the Sherman law—need confuse 
no one as to our relations. My attitude toward them is what it always was 
and what it always will be to that which is corrupt and utterly venal. 


TRAVELING THE SAME ROAD. 


It is not the first time these thieves have traveled the same road with 
honest men. S 


to silver than are those who obstruct 


be cheek by jowl with the wolves of Wall street. I return when I leave here 
own not these pirates of the New York banks, and the fact 
tin my leadership the larcenous, thievish tastes of that rob- 
bers’ roost will gain me warmest welcome in Indiana which a man can re- 


Yet the Senator reported, and has partly discussed, and is 
ready to pass a bill through the Senate and enact it into a law to 
give up to the bank I have described, with its great temptations 
to fraud, and its staff of thieves that the Senator has described, 
the $10,000 reserved from its circulation. 

The twin measures so far developed, as yet, by the coalition 
are the amendment of the Sherman bill, so as so drive out the 
silver that is not coined, whether in the Treasury or in the ores 
where nature planted it, from all chance of coinage and circula- 
tion as legal-tender money, to seek a market in the jewelers’ 
shops or in a hostile foreign land; and at the same time to in- 
crease the powers of the national banks. This double-barreled 
shot at the silver-miners should not be fired from the American 
Senate. 

This is not fair treatment to the silver-miner who has added 
so much wealth to the United States, such true support to all 
other industries, and who with his predecessors has placed mon- 
uments of glowing brightness along the shining way of the entire 
march of civilization, and has assisted in the work of the divine 
exaltation of the human family in all its history. 

It must be known to the Committee on Finance that every na- 
tional-bank note issued by the Government is ultimately to be 
redeemed in gold, if thatis demanded by the holder. 

It has been supposed to require $100,000,000 of gold in the 
Treasury to protect the $346,000,000 of greenbacks that are out- 
8 5 . SHERMAN, when he was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, bought $80,000,000 of this ee with silver certifieates. 
Since its purchase, in 1878 or 1879, it has cost the people in actual 
taxes $60,000,000 to hold this reserve inthe Treasury. How soon 
will it be that we shall have to borrow two or three hundred 
millions of gold to protect the 8246, 000, 000 of greenbacks left 
unprotected, to pay the bonds that secure $200,000,000 of the 
national-bank notes, and the $151,000,000 of notes issued under 
the Sherman law? 

Whatever sums we are compelled to borrow for these purposes 
will beat the constantand increasing expense of the people. The 
gold will be held, as the $100,000,000 now in the Treasury is held, 
as dead money on which interest must be The people 
must be taxed to pay it. How long it is to be thus held no man 
can foresee or even 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Carlisle have added the $151,000,000 of 
Treasury notes issued under the Sherman law of 1890 to our gold 
obligations, when they could as easily, as safely, and as honor- 
ably have placed them on the list with the silver certificates is- 
sued under the Bland-Allison act, thus increasing the gold debt 
to within a small fraction of $500,000,000, at a time when the 
speculators in gold were shipping it across the Atlantic, not in 
reality to pay debts or to protect our credit, but to raiseaclamor 
against silver, in order to compel us to abandon it. It is even 
— that $5,000,000 silver certificates have been paid by us in 

old. 
g Silver certificates are payable in silver dollars under the 
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statute, and the Treasury notes under the Sherman law are pay- 
able in gold or silver at the option ef the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Nothing shortof cold effrontery could ever be the attribute 
of a man who would complain of 8 payment of these 
Treasury notes in silver dollars and claim that his contract was 
violated. If such a contract existed between private parties, 
such a refusal would be considered dishonest. en itconcerns 
the Government and involves the taxation of the people to get 
the poa to make the payment, such a refusal is an act of public 
rídy. 


d 

541 the gold policy of the Sherman law is made absolute and in- 
flexible by the proposed amendment of that law now under con- 
sideration, the borrowing and taxing policy must also be main- 
tained. The Government must bə constantly in active competi- 
tion with our own people to accumulate gold to protect the 
Treasury, and the people must be unrelentingly taxed and the 
taxes made payable in gold, to keep up the Treasury supply and 
to prevent our Secretaries from placing the Treasury into volun- 
8 

The limited supply of gold must make the burden of this forced 
loan crushing to the people of the United States. 2 

This same policy must bring our pre in competition with 
the governments of Europe in world-wide scramble for 
that metal. All of those governments must have gold to sup- 

rt their military attitude toward other neighboring powers. 
Their fate depends on this turning point. 

In this competitive contest for gold the hoarding of it by rival 
and hostile powers must diminish the volume that remains free 
to support commerce and supply the demands of the arts. 

The daily labor of the 5 which is his bread, is to 
be paid with 50 cents in silver instead of a dollar in gold. The 
gol is not for him, but the subsidiary silver coin must suffice 

or his necessities. That is legal-tender money for ten days’ 
work at a doliar per day, and it is short in weight 180 grains of 
silver. The labor is reduced in price to 50 cents, because gold 
prices eg Slee, and is double the value that it should be 
and would be if silver was its equal before the law. Why is this? 
Because gold is too scarce to buy the productions of labor ata fair 
price. 

There is not enough of it to go around ata fair price for labor. 
A dollar's worth of labor is priced at 50 cents. Gold is not 
coined in dollars or in smaller coins, and he must accept 50 cents 
in silver, which is the gold price of one dollar’s worth of labor. 
Thus labor is made to bear the burden of competition with our 
own Government and with other governments, and with all cap- 
italists and banks everywhere; and it is no wonder that the 
prices of labor shrink as gold becomes scarcer. 

But the laborer in the factory is told that with asingle gold 
standard all prices shrink in nearly equal proportions, and that 
he can now buy as much with 81 as he could formerly buy with 
$2 of all the necessaries of life. That is in some degree true; 
but it is a sad truth to laborers. 

The greater truth is ignored, in this exegesis of the economy 
of human toil, that the recompense of every toiler, as a rule, de- 
pends upon the wages that 3 laborer gets, at least in 
the same country. There is t brotherhood and mutual de- 
pendence in labor, and its fruits, that causes every toiler to feel 
the weightof any burden that is laid on those of every other class 
of laborers, and each dripping tear salts the whole cup. 

If the slave and the free man work in 5 fields, the 
cheapness of slave labor, because it is unpaid, lowers the prio 
of the free labor that must be paid. It is the nonprođucer 
whose necessities compel him to employ labor and purchase its 
fruits and who pays for them in the profits of capital, loaned or 
invested in speculative ventures. It is the capitalist who, with 
his interest, his usury, his exchange, and cent per cent, must 
still live on the labor of other men, that supplies to labor its net 
profit when there is any 3 

The producers and nonproducers are classes almost as distinct 
as the people of distant countries. Producers as a class must 
be toilers, while nonproducers as a class ‘‘ toil not, neither do 
they spin.“ Necessity makes toilers of men, and the absence of 
that law makes them mere consumers. If the consumers, who 
must furnish the net profit to labor, can price the money in 
which the producer shall be paid for his toil, the slavery of 
human labor becomes as abject and servile as African slavery 
ever was. The limit of its forbearance is only denned by its in- 
terests or its benevolence, in which mercy is a quality that is 
Tery ooh strained. 

That is exactly what this so-called repeal bill, this makeshift 
of the capitalized classes and the idlers—mushrooms that spring 
up on the dung heaps of human waste—inflicts upon labor. This 
repeal bill prices the toil of honest working men and women to 
a lower and constantly sinking limit by the increased power of 
ge to ly iar aa it. When gold is the only metal money, as 

must be when silver is only a commodity and its future pro- 


duction is cut off by this bill, all labor will be priced in goldand 
all commercial it will be based upon it. 

The supply of gold, unsupported by silver, is not enough to 
furnish a compensating price to labor or production, and they 
must both sink at the will of the capitalistic classes. 

This declaration is sustained by the opinions of financial and 
political economists, but more conclusively by the better judg- 
ment of common sense and the final demonstration of all human 
experience. The owners of gold,in such a case, become the 
autocrats of the credit system of banking, and that is the final 
ruin of the laboring and produuing classes if thealternations of 
money from scarcity to plethora can ruin them. 

In the United States we have now a paper currency, all of 
which is redeemable by the Government, of not less, as [ under- 
stand it, than six dollars in paper to one of gold, and that gold 
must be borrowed money, for which we must pay heavy interest, 
gies eer is kept at ly by th f taxati 

ur piper money ept at par only by the power of taxation. 
Strike that out and our paper money would sink to 50 per cent 
of its present value or less. P 

All our taxation is upon current industries—labor. None of 
it is upon incomes or upon the issues of banks, and the tariff and 
internal taxation paid y the wealthy give no relief or favors to 
the producers, so that the duty of redeeming the currency and 
of paying interest upon our bonds, and the bonds also when due, 
is shouldered down upon the annual productions of labor. 

It is therefore of vital moment to the laboring and prođucing 
classes that the banking credit system should ba under such re- 
straints, if that is possible, that the volume of the currency 
should not be under the sole control of the banks, as to its ex- 
pansion and contraction. Itis just at this point that the peupie 
are handed over by our banking laws to the mercy of the 8 
and their mercyis that of the octopus for its victim. The banks 
use their money, by preference, to back up the gamblers in food 
and raiment and stocks and enable them to destroy the ple 
with corners and combinations to raise and depress, at their own 
sweet will, the selling price of every staple commodity of our 
production. 

While this system exists and the people are taxed to give it 
credit and power, their sufferings and apprehensions of coming 
evils will continue and increase. The war provoked by these 
banks may be a long one, but it will destroy them. The theo 
of our Government is that the labor of the peonia, in our ri 
fields of industry, shall furnish the basis of banking, which is 
gold and silver. It is not that the Government shall furnish 
this basis, either by taxation of the peop'e or by usurping their 
right to mine gold and silver and to have it coined into money. 

Give to the people freely this right reserved to them in the 
Constitution, to supply the precious metals for coinage at the 
mints, and the bankers will not look to their taxation ior these 
natural and just foundations of credit, but will look to their free 
and voluntary labor for this indispensable supply. The mining 
laborers will then get their just reward for their toil, and our 
treasures of precious metals in the mountains of the West will 
not be condemned to lay useless in the mines or to expulsion to 
foreign lands. In our dealings with these problems, if they are 
in any proper sense problematical, our attention is first de- 
manded by the pending legislation for the benefit of the banks 
and not the relief of the people. 

Even while the country is being warmed with the glow of re- 
turning prosperity arising from the confidence of the people in 
themselves and their Government, that the banks have vainly 
tried to destroy, they further demand haste and pressure that 
La ieee the 5 nate mien 3 and oe and ee 

pains and penalties for obstructing the passage of 
bill. The banks and tneir following, seeing the pan 9 of state 
rising out of the waves in spite of their efforts to submerge it, 
are eager to claim the advantage of the E gre hoc propter hoc 
argument and to assert that they have saved the country, while 
we know they have only failed to destroy it, 

Pass this bill and they will treat the country to another ex- 
pansion and another boom. Then they will cause another con- 
traction, when it is convenient for the gamblers in stocks and 
provisions to pocket another year’s labor of the people through 
another depression, 

This is the instability of trade that hasso often shaken the 
country like an earthquake, and now threatens to engulf it. 

If this little financial earthquake which was begun by the banks 
to frighten the people intosubmission, which was begun as stage 
thunder to alarm us into the quietude of despair, has opened a 
real chasm in this forum which must be filled with a living sac- 
rifice, let not our Marcus Curtius (of Indiana) alone fill it. Let 
it be filled with a holocaustof the Democracy. The Democratic 
national resolve is that the Sherman law is “a 5 make - 
shift.“ Let us not, by clinging to the worst features of it, make 
it by adoption our contemptible makeshift. 
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N in our midst desires to climb down into the chasm 
on a Republican stepladder and reconnoiter for a chance to fill 
it with a sham, I am afraid that my admiration for him will not 
stir in my heart the grateful sympathy that the Romans had for 


If anybod 


their hero who, having clothed himself in his burnished armor, 
mounted his brave and faithful war horse, and, thus accoutered 
leaped into the chasm, filled it with a glorious sacrifice and 
closed it, saving his country. 

If that legend is to be repeated and realized here, let the 
Democratic pariy prove faithful to its heroic traditions and its 
brave pledges and go headlong into the chasm. Let us all leap 
together into the abyss that we have selected for our living 
tomb. I will join hands with the old guard, and we will leave 
the fatal brink of the chasm together, and bequeath our glory 
and our usefulness asa legacy and a bequest toa country we 
could serve in no other way. 

If we promised too much to the people at Chicago, let us 
not ask the Republicans to assist us in revoking the promise. 
The Democratic party has decorated the entire Sherman law 
with its contempt and commanded us toslay the cowardly make- 
shift outright. In obedience to that command I will vote fora 
substitute for this bill that the Sherman law, every part of it, 
shall be repealed. 

If the coalition will not remain with us after the funeral, if we 

to the bottom of the chasm and they refuse to help us out, as 

ey will refuse, we will have the glory of having perished in a 

ood cause and they will thrive on what we leave as the admin- 
trators de bonis non of our estate. 

In the amendment to the Sherman law, which is called ' un- 
conditional repeal” by the most audacious and mendacious abuse 
of age that Satan ever adopted to cover a brazen falsehood, 
there is found all that silver will ever get if it shall pass, until 
the people have spoken again in a Congressional or Presidential 
e on. 

The pro amendment, falsely styled “unconditional re- 

eal,” is intended to be the final act in the death of the silver metal. 

hat is the purpose of the majority of its supporters. When 
they get that they will be content, and no movement for its 
resurrection will be made. 

The repeal of the entire bill would leave the people in a more 
hopeful condition than the repeal of the first section, the por 
chasing clause. We will have reached the bottom of the abyss 
at one bound, and the unterrified Democracy will set to work to 
climb out; whereas, if we amend the Sherman bill and adopt 
the cowardly makeshift as a Democratic measure, we shall go 
about the streets like the poor Jewish murderer, condemned to 
bear the rotting corpse of his victim bound to his shoulders 
until it has fallen to piores, crying out, Who shall deliver us 
from this body of death.” 

Out and out repeal of the Sherman law is better for the cause 
of silver monetization than the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of thatact. That amendment of this law, proposed in this bill, 
leaves silver coinage, even as to the metal now in the vaults of 
the Treasury, optional with the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
such option will be exercised so as to leave the bullion in the 
Treasury uncoined, is as certain as that the Secretaries have 
not produced a coin from it in three years. 

The alleged option is a false interpretation, both of the letter 
and spirit of that act. Itis a presumptious usurpation of the 
one-man power, so odious to all right-minded Americans. The 
discretionary power to coin money, or to refuse to coin it, is a 
power more fatal to liberty than would be the power to declare 
war or to suspend the writ of habeascorpus. The mostabsolute 
monarch in the world would be dethroned and executed by his 
subjects if he, without the advice of a council or cabinet respon- 
sible to the people, should undertake so radical a measure as itis 
claimed that the Sherman law justifies. 

Can Mr. Carlisle be permitted, in his discretion, to raise or 
depress the market for silver, by giving it coinage as legal-ten- 
der money or by refusing it? Yet the clauses of the Sherman 
law that this bill reënacts, with the construction placed upon 
it by Mr. Secretary Foster and Mr. Secretary Carlisle, ERE to 
him, under that construction, the power to coin the bullion or 
to keep it locked in the Treasury vaults. He can increase or de- 
crease at pleasure the legal-tender money of the people. I would 
leave no room in the law for a discretion in that matter. We 
crown him dictator of finance, of coinage, and of the markets, 
when we surrender that poner into his hands. 

The entire repeal of the Sherman law would be better than 
the repeal of the first section and the reënactment of the re- 
maining sections, because it would take away from the Secretar 
of the Treasury the express option to redeem the notes issue 
under its provisions in gold or silver. They would stand on 
the same footing with greenbacks if the entirelaw was repealed, 
and the option exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
redeeming them in gold or silver would be at his peril. 


If he should be a candidate for the Presidency, as all Secre- 
taries of the are either known or supposed to be, the 
people could ask him why he chose to redeem In silver, and so 
obtain the votes of the common people; or in gold, and so getan 
election fund from the banks; and he could not reply that Con- 
gress required him to redeem the notes in the one or the other 
1 and therefore he could not redeem partly in gold and partly 

sliver. 


This law as it is and as this bill preserves and reénacts it. 
creates a statutory competition between gold and silver coin. 
When the dealer in gold wishes to raid the Treasury for a profit 
or a commission, to be paid him by conspirators against the Gov- 
ernment, the discretion vested and confirmed in the Secretary 
by this amendment of the Sherman law enables him to comply 
with the insolent demand rather than rebuke it with a stern re- 
fusal, when he is ready to threaten the Government with this 
question: Is the Treasury of the United States bankrupt, that 
it cannot provide gold to meet my demand?” 

When such a demand is made by one holding a promise pay- 
able in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the Secretary, 
his fright at such a call reminds one of the timidity of an ele- 
phant at the nibbling of a mouse. France answers such questions 
with this response: The credit of France is pledged for the 
security of the Republic against the vigilance of neighborin 
states that are our enemies; and is not pledged to enable you an 
them to dictate to us a financial policy to suit your greed and 
their hostility.” 

A Secretary of the Treasury who had the courage to look for 
a moment at the credit and resources of the United States, while 
his eager and longing gaze is diverted from the vision of the 
Presidency, would say, would have said, indeed, to the man 
named by the Senator from Kentucky, in his great argument 
delivered in the Senate on the 4th day of this October, who had 
sir sbi to loot the Treasury and were under foreign pay: 

“ You will not alarm a Government as to its credit that has. 
paid $5,000,000,000 of debt and interest in thirty years through 
your mean exploit of ee to defame its good name 
making a corner on the gold in the Treasury. Get thee behin 
me, Satan.“ The credit of this Government is not a power in the 
hands of gold or stock gamblers. Go back to your foreign em- 
ployers and tell them that this splendid American Republic is 
not a football to be kicked around by them at their pleasure.” 

Such a response would have preserved the parity between gold 
and silver, while the timid submission to their insolent demands 
only makes the preservation of the parity impossible. 

If silver needed lifting up to 5 the parity, it was his 
duty to lift it up, and not make its full legal-tender value a by- 
word and a reproach. 

If silvery had been thus defended by our Secretaries of the 
Treasury, every holder of an American security in Europe 
would have said: The United States declares for the parity of 
silver coin with gold, and the hoarding of silver in the Treas- 
ury must raise its value; the supply is growing short; under 
European pressure the mines are closing. Silverfamine is more 
likely to occur than overproduction. We will join the United 
States in its wise policy of bimetallism; we will make the silver 
as gou as gold, and thereby lose nothing on the debts due us 
and on the dividends coming to us from the vast interests we 
own in their railroads. We virtually own many of the factories, 
banks, breweries, town, city, and State bonds, mines, grazin 
lands, mortgaged farms, gas works, water works, and town an 
city property in the United States. We own India, and fix a 
gold value for the silver rupees of those subjects, which is far 
above the commercial value of the silver that they are coined 
from. Wby should we not be indulgent to our clients—our 
former subjects—in the United States?’ 

They would not kill the goose that lays the golden egg” be- 
cause her wings are tipped in oxidized silver gray. en the 
cowardice of the money dealer infects the Cabinet we may look 
for conspiracy at home and abroad, and consequent humiliation 
and distressfor the people. All these dividends on stocks owned 
abroad must come out of the annual earnings of the people, and 
be sent abroad in gold at an enormously inflated value before 
the men who create them can eat the bread of their toil, or 
have the flavor of profit, which must be paid to them in silver 
eighteen grains short in the dollar. 

Yet there are jeremiads in Presidential messages and in all 
sorts of reports and speeches—sobbing lamentations—lest the 
laboring man should be paid in legal-tender silver dollars, Hav- 
ing no gold dollars, they having been stricken from the coinage, 
how is a poor man, who earns a dollar with a day's work and is 
paid in a paper dollar, to have it redeemed in gold at the Treas- 
ury? If such arguments are notsodden in folly,they must be de- 
nounced as hypocrisy. 

This amended Sherman bill, we are told, is not expected to 
stand. Something better is promised. They tell us that this 
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“cowardly makeshift” is so great an obstruction to the keen 
financial vision of the new doctors of finance that it must be torn 
down. Not demolished entirely, but left tostand as to all but the 
top section, in deference, I suppose, to the bipoliticalleadership of 
the coalition, one wing of which is led by a chronic gold gen- 
eral and the other by an oft-defeated silver marshal. When the 
top section is demolished, then the grand marshal of the silver 
forces will take the field for a rapid march for “the promised 
land.” But then, yes then, the great gold general, intrenched 
behind the remaining barrier of the unrepealed sections of the 
Sherman law, will say to the gallant marshal ‘‘ Halt! and give 
the countersign. This is the citadel of the gold king and his 
royal retinue, which you have agreed not to attack during this 
campaign. You must not, can not advance one step. 

If the grand marshalshall then sound the advance, and will per- 
mit the weary soldiers of the old guard to follow him, we will 
struggle to our feet and follow ‘‘the forlorn hope” to victory or 
to honorable graves. But it will then be too late. The surren- 
dered bastions of the Sherman bill, left standing In their đeadly 
array, will repel us, and silver money will die the death. 

at are we asked to look to for the restoration of the country 

to a healthy financial condition after we have reénacted all that 
is hostile to silver in the Sherman law? 
IT IS THE FAITH CURE. 

I leave this subject, Mr. President, with a knowledge that the 
die is cast. The Senate, the House of Representatives, the 
coalition, and the President of the United States have deter- 
mined that this measure shall prevail, and we have nothing now 
to look to, so far as I can see, but some vague n made 
upon this floor, which are entirely incapable of being realized. 

e President of the United States would not have driven a 
majority of the Democrats in this Chamber into this corner and 
have compelled them into this unfortunate condition—where the 
Senator from Ohio has exercised the power, it seems, of mark- 
ing out what we shall do or what shall be done by the majority 
of this body—that would not have occurred, if the Presidentdid 
not have his face set against the free coinage of silver. I regret 
it very much, but I do not deceive myself that the President of 
the United States has made a formal declaration, emphatic and, 
of course, irrevocable, I am afraid, that there is to be no free 
coinage of silver in this country, and no approximation to it, 
until we have first secured the assent of foreign powers. 

Iam utterly hopeless in that direction. I think it is a matter 
im ible of accomplishment. I do not believe that the form 
and theory of our Government is at all adapted to making any 
such obligations binding ppon our poopie, or binding upon for- 
eign countries. I had the honor and the 3 of discussing 
this question with the Senator from Iowa | Mr. ee who is 
avery able and a very candid man, and I think the result of the 
brief debate was to satisfy the Senate that it was a matter of leg- 
islative impracticability—impossibility, I willsay—that we could 
formulate an agreement with foreign countries in respect of our 
currency which should be binding upon them and binding upon 
us. The 1 is as indefinite in the future, so far as we know, 
as the millenium, and I have not the slightest hope of it nor the 
slightest confidence init. It may dofor a foil; it may do fora 
measure of amusement; it may do to flatter the people with the 
idea that something is to be done for their benefit; but the result 
will never be reached. 

In one respect, Mr. President, we havea peer to be admired, 
to be loved, to be reverenced as aman would reverence an honest 
and sweet woman who was his wife—it is the confidence and the 
faith and the abiding trust the people have in the men whom 
they elect to represent them in the high offices of the country. 
They seem to be willing to endure almost be with patience, 
and the least indication of a promise of relief that we hold out 
to them will cause them to endure pains and mortifications and 
distresses which would wring anguish and denunciation from 
any other people in the world—not denunciations of violence, 
for they will bear them with fortitude, patience, and submission, 
* in God and in their leaders that all will come right at 

t. 

They refuse no confidence to their representatives and no 
sacrifices to their country. 

Such a people, Mr. President, deserve at our hands an equal 

tion of duty and devotion on our part, and we should be 
tender of their rights, and when the powers we undertake to ex- 
ercise ap tobe in conflict with rights reserved to them under 
the Constitution of their country, we ought to be very cautious 
and go very slow in interfering with them. 

Now, here we are, the Democratic party in this body, accord- 
ing to all the declarations which have been made, particularly 
those of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], knowingly 
violating the seventh article of the Chicago platform, which 
contained pledges to the people of the United States which they 
translated as sacred promises and which they believed to be 
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honorable pledges for the full remonetization ofsilver. Thatis 
what they believed. We are disappointing all of them, and we 
are creating trepidation, anguish, and resentment, and after 
awhile we shall create rebellion amongst those people toward 
our authority; they will dispute our friendship for them, they 
will commence branding us as traitors to their cause, and men 
who have tried to serve them honestly and faithfully will be 
crushed under the feet of the multitude who will rush for redress 
when they find that their leaders have deceived them. 

I lament all this. I feel it very deeply. My attitude is this: 
The Democratic party is to-day what it was in the days of Gen. 
Jackson. I see no difference in it. If there is any motive or 
any power or any principle in the Democratic party which was 
opposed to the creed of the pure Democrats who supported that 
faithful and great man and his successors and his predecessors 
in his office, then, Mr. President, I am out of place in the Dem- 
ocratic party; but I believe that the power still resides with that 
party which honors the rightsof the people under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with a sincere respect, to bring them 
again into the full possession of all their constitutional rights, 
and there is no constitutional right that I can think of which 
ought to be prized more than that which enables the people of 
the United States by their labor in the mines, which God has 
bestowed upon them, to bring forth the precious metals and go 
to the mints of the country and have those metals converted 
into coin. 8 

I leave this subject, Mr. President, not expecting for a long 
time, if ever, to have anything else to say upon it until the peo- 
ple shall take it upand dispose of it according to their sovereign 
will. Ishall yield to that judgment when it is rendered, and to 
nothing else. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, after the declarations of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance and the demonstration that 
every amendment proposed to the pending measure is to be de- 
feated, I should not trouble the Senate with any remarks in the 
closing hours of this debate, except for the fact that I have pro- 
posed an amendment, which I shall not press. 

In that amendment, Mr. President, I proposed two measures 
which I thought absolutely necessary to the financial safety of 
the United States. 

The first gives the power of the Secre of the Treasury to 
refuse, in his discretion, gold for export. The Bank of Engiand 
protects its gold reserve by increasing the rate of interest and 
retaining gold in Great Britain under an act of Parliament 
which fixes the price of gold when brought to the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Bank of France, under its charter, has the power to 
protect French finances by refusing to pay more than one-half 
of any check or draft in gold, and by absolutely refusing to pay 
out gold when in its opinion it is taken for purposes of export. 
Under existing circumstances the Treasury of the United States 
is simply a vast banking institution, without power to protect its 
reserve, and the spectacle was lately exhibited to the world of 
London speculators dragging from the Treasury of the United 
States, from the unwil hands of the custodians of the gold 
reserve, this gold to be taken abroad for the pur of foreign 
nations, for the commission that was paid to these agents for 
their services. 

Is it ible that we are to leave the Treasury of the United 
States in this condition? We have now a little over $80,060,000 
of gold reserve in the Treasury; that may be taken out before 
the ist of January by the same processes which were used afew 
months ago in that direction. the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be left helpless and hopeless when we are told here in the 
most eloquent tones that gold is absolutely n to the sta- 
baly of our financial system and that it is a crime to announce 
the doctrine thatanything but gold shall be considered the great 
financial agency of the Government? If this be so, then we 
should provide means to retain this gold as a matter of self-de- 
fence, and it is criminal, in my judgment, to leave the Treasur 
in its present condition without legislation looking to the end 
have named. 

In the second place, Mr. President, we have now in the Treas- 
ury about $53,000,000 of silver for which we have paid the tax 
money of the people of the United States, representing the profitor 
seigniorage upon silver purchased under the Bland act and under 
the Sherman law. What are we to do with it? Is it to lie there, 
a mere spectacular exhibit for the tourists who come to the cap- 
ital? at are we to do with it? Are we to coin it? Are we 
to sell it at auction? What private gentleman or business man 
would consider himself fit to transact business who should allow 
his silver to lie hoarded and useless when he needed the money 
in his ordinary business transactions? 

It has been stated upon this floor, and is no longer a secret, 
that we now havea bankrupt Treasury, with a deficit of 850,000,- 
000 in front of us. The e of the Treasury within my 
knowledge has expressed a hope that this seigniorage may be 
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utilized as a miscellaneous receipt in the Treasury,to be paid 
out for the ordinary expenses of the Government. We have 


high authority for co: this seigniorage, whatever may be 
the opinion now of our friends on the opposite side of the Oaia. 
ber on this question. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio boi SHERMAN] in a 
speech delivered in this body August 30, 1893, used the follow- 
ing language: 

Another „ I think, could be done for immediate relief. By that 


rule of logic by which you can coin an equal amount of dollars out 
of a given quantity of bullion and then have a surplus over, if there is such 
a surplus in the Treasury (and I suppose there is, because some Senators 
have said there is), I would undoubtedly coin that surplus, and use it, if 
necessary, for the ordinary operations of the Government to prevent a de- 
ficiency, or for any purpose that it might be lawfully coined. 

Mr. President, Ido not know if there be any change of opin- 
ion-on the part of the distinguished Senator from Ohio and 
those who agree with him upon that side of the Chamber in re- 
gard to this se orage, but the fact is undeniable that we have 
now a deficit; thut the Secretary of the Treasury is pressed for 
money with which to meet the ordinary demands upon the Gov- 
ernment, and that this 353, 000, 000 which would circulate amongst 
the people as gold dollars would circulate with the stamp of the 
Government, is lying there idle and useless in this great emer- 


ney. 

Tek Mr. President, I did not rise so much to state what is in 

the amendment that I do not propose to offer, as to accentuate 

and emphasize in a very few words what I consider the salient 

ae of the pending measure which in a very few hours will 
me the law. 

As I understand the controversy, after we have had three 
months’ debate in this Chamber, it has come to this: The Gov- 
ernment of the United States by act of Congress deliberately 
goes into the arena of the world to scramble for gold. We have 
acceded, as the representatives of the States and the people, to 
the demands of the money power of the world and of this coun- 
try that the purchase and coinage of silver shall cease; that it 
shall not be standard money; that gold shall be the only stand- 
ard and sole measure of value in the United States. 

Iam clear that I do not overstate this momentous proposition. 
It is not answered by the statement that the silver in existence 
will continue to circulate as money. We have struck down sil- 
ver as standard money. We have trampled upon the platforms 
of both the Democratic party and the publican party, which 
declared for the use of both gold and silver, without discrimina- 
tion against either. We have gone, I repeat, into the scramble 
for gold. We enter now into this competition with all the great 
nations of the world with $81,000,000 of gold in the Treasury of 
the United States and without any provision to raise more. 

If this country is to go to the gold standard, then the Senator 
from Ohio is entirely logical when he declares that gold bonds 
must be issued to furnish us with the weapons of offense and de- 
fense in this great national warfare. Those of us who oppose 
unconditional repeal saw this result from the Depinning and 
prophesied it from the commencement of this debate. Those 
who vote for unconditional repeal do not follow their proposi- 
tion to its logical sequence unless they vote to issue bonds to 
raise gold to put this conntry on an equality with other coun- 
tries in the contest upon which we have * 
Are we ready to do this? Are we prepared to go to the people 
of the United States, already oppressed in the agricultural and 
mining districts beyond any distress that has occurred in the 
past, and tell them that, with $53,000,000 of silver lying in the 


shape of bullion ked in the Treasury, we propose to add to 
the national indebtedness by the issue of gol bonds in order to 
urope? 


obtain goa for rivalry with the nations o 
Mr. President, it has been charged that those of us who op- 
unconditional repeal were protecting simply the silver 
mines of the West. It is false. I should speak for any self- 
ish I could nd to this challenge by stating that 
the | of Montana of Idaho comes in direct competition 
with the lead produced in the State of Missouri. I have been 
appealed to that I should support unconditional repeal in order 
to do uway with this competition with the lead products of my 
own State. I have replied to constituents who have made that 
statement to me that I am not engaged in protecting any com- 
modity; that I am attempting to prevent contraction of the 
currency, which, in my judgment, is the greatest curse that can 
come to the people of the United States. à 
He who doubts, after the Monk, egip of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES] and the ing of history, that contraction 
means doubling the burdens upon the backs of labor and the 
debtor, that it means putting down the prices of agricultural 
products, and 1 i ing the means of the husband- 
man to meet his liabilities daily incurred—he who can doubt 


means the lessening of prices of products of the 


that 83 is beyond the reach of argument or po 
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tural States, which are now more depressed tban any 
other commodities in the United States, and it means at the same 
time that the pardons placsd upon the debtors of the United 
States shall be increased. 

In the Census Reports we find that in the last ten years, from 
1880 to 1890, there was an increase of population in the United 
States, for the decade, of 27.26 per cent, about 2% per cent for 
each of those ten years. I ask the friends of unconditional re- 
peal, now in their hour of triumph, when they have struck down 
silver and consummated—honestly, beyond question, what they 


conceive to be designed for the popa ood do you propose, as 


you are doing, to stop the circulation of the country where it is; 
that there shall be no more silver, nomore paper, no more gold, 
while the population of the country is increasing in the ratio 
which the Census Reports show beyond any question? By this 
legislation yousay to the people of the United States: ‘‘ You must 
transact your business with the amount of currency you now 
have; your population may continue to increase; emigration 
may come in at the rate of 500,000 or 600,000 a year, to say noth- 
ing of natural increase; but your volume of money shall remain 
where it is.” 

We are told by the statistician of the Treasury Department 
that the per capita distribution of money in this country to-day 
is $25.29 to each man, woman, and child in the United States. 
But what intelligent man does not know that this statement is 
et false and misleading? 

While it may be upon the surface an exact statement of the 
per capita distribution of moneys Waat one of my auditors does 
not know now that the real ulation of the country is not 
much more than one-half of this amount? We know the gold 
reserveand the silver in the of the United States is not 
in circulation, although it is counted as the basis of this ratio 
established Bes statistician. 

We know that the $1,000 and $500 bills do not go into circula- 
tion, although they are included in this estimate. It may be 
stated, as a reasonable estimate, that $15 per capita is all the 
money now in circulation 8 the people of this country. 
My friend from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] says that it is con- 
centrated in the large cities; that in the agricultural and re- 
mote districts money has almost ceased to circulate, and com- 
modities are exchanged in the daily transactions of life. Yet 
in the face of this you go to the people of the United States and 
say, We propose to stop the increase of circulation whilst the 
increase o Jopuiadon goes on, and also to contre at the volume 
of money $3,500,000 a month by ceasing to buy silver.” 

Mr. President, that is the question of the future. France to- 
day, with 40,000,000 of pie, with an area of territory about 
one-fourteenth that of the United States, has a per capita dis- 
tribution of about $41 to each man, woman, and child within her 
dominion. France is an old and finished 5 Her roads, 
canals, bridges, and public buildings are all completed. We are 
a young, active, aggressive people, with an enormous internal 
commerce, in whose veins flows the tide of aggression and con- 
quest: We need more money. We need it to develop our lands. 

e need it for the enterprises that are daily pressing upon us. 
Yet you stop this circulation where it is without any means of 
* it, and go to the people of the country upon this 

ue. 

Mr. President, I do sympathize with the people of the silver 
States. I should be ashamed of myself if I did not. I say now 
in my place in the Senate that no czar or kaiser would desolate 
any insurrectionary provino as we are desolating the silver 
States of the West. You havéstruck down in those States every- 
thing that makes life dear. You have impoverished A 
those States, men who were yesterday lionaires, and you 
have ahus out thesunlight from the homes and hearts of all their 

ople. 
arr the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] said— 
and I can never forget it—this is the first instance in the history 
of the human race when men of Anglo-Saxon lineage have 
been 1 because they discovered too much of the precious 
metals. 

When the Spaniards carried back to the Old World the gold 
and silver coming from the conquest of Mexico and Peru, they 
were received as the saviors of civilization. Europe had been 
depressed for a half century by a monetary condition which has 
never been equaled. The supply of gold and silver that came 
from this continent caused an era of prosperity in eee which 
for fifty years before had not been known to those people. 

When the gold of California and Australia was discovered the 
night of monetary depression passed away from the whole world 
because of the greater supply of precious metals that had come 
to the relief of mankind. 

Yet these men, our kinsmen, who left the luxury of civiliza- 
tion and went out beneath the shadows of the great mountains 
and in the canyons that are eternal and there dug out the silver 
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with which to press on the chariot wheels of civilization, are to 
be treated as criminals have not been treated in humane govern- 


ments. 
But, Mr. President, Let me state another issue that 
Do not imagine that this is 


ou must meet before the people. 
The last of this struggle. This is but the skirmish line. The 
Do not think that after you have 


shock of battle is yet to come. 
destroyed one-half the metallic money of this country and put 
the ban upon it you can escape the judgment of a tree people 
upon what you have done. In every State, county, and town- 

ip the issue will be made, and the people will pass verdict upon 
what is done to-day. * 

If there ever was an act in this country more odious than an 
and all others combined, it was the actof 1873 that struck the sil- 
ver dollar from the coinage. When the people of the United 
States discovered that it had heen d ne they arose with unanim- 
ity unexampled in our piia history, and retaliated upon the 
men who had done it. 1878 they sent a e here, fresh 
from the people, upon that issue, which passed an act over the 
Presidential veto in less than six hours after that veto had been 
sent to the House of Representatives. 

What do you do now? You remit the country to that act of 
1873. You have wiped out the Bland-Allison law. You have 
left the people without a muniment of silver BL ye the statute 
book. You say to the people of the conni, “ We will stop your 
circulation of money where it is; you shall go back to the act of 
1873 which you have trampled under foot and which will go down 
to posterity anathematized by the whole people of this 55 

hat is the issue that you shall meet in the next election. e 

do not propose that this matter shall sleep where it is. We pro- 

that it shall be known to every portion of thiscountry what 

$ the exact effect of the bill that will be enacted into a law by 
the action of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. President, we are told that something miraculous will 
be done for silver hereafter. I donot doubt the sincerity of my 
friend from Indiana. I do not question his integrity of opinion 
when he says this. But the traveler who chases the mirage 
upon the burning desert follows something more substantial 
than the hope that the money power of this country after enact- 

this law will ever permit silver to receive any assistance 
again from the hands of the representatives of the people. 

There is one hope left for silver; and I speak of silver as the 
expansion of the currency of a groe pooma: not the $70,000,000 
that is produced in this country annually. That is not the issue, 
but in the great struggle between bimetallism and the single gold 
standard I take silver to be the representative of bimetallism, 
for that metal to-day is attacked. 

Mr. President, silver will reassert itself because the people of 
this country intend that there shall be no contraction of the 
currency. Silver will again become a standard money. You 
have rejected a Som prones which would have given some re- 
lief to the people of the silver-producing States and at the same 
time prevent the ruinous contraction of which I have spoken. 
That compromise has been rejected. Unconditional repeal must 
be had. The edict has gone forth. 

Sir, for one I am glad that it is so. Iam glad that the Demo- 
cratic party, in which I shall die, will assert its ancient princi- 

les—equality amongst the poo le, justice to all, no monopoly 

mining, and no centralization in finance. Our fathers asserted 
their independence against the despotic centralization of the Old 
World, and stamped their sincerity in their bloody footprints at 
Valley Forge. e, their descendants, will make, God willing, 
another declaration of independence—independence from finan- 
cial centralization and the methods of European money despot- 
ism—not to pioreo this interest or that, but to give to the peo- 
ple of the whole United States, and every portion of it, a suffi- 
cient volume of money to transact the business of the country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, on the 14th day of July, 
1890, the so-called Sherman law took effect. It was passed 
the House and in the Senate by a solid Republican vote, and 
was opposed by every Democratic Representative and every 
Democratic Senator. 

In the campaign in 1891 and 1892 those of us who had opposed 
the iniquitous Sherman law and who favored making silver an 
issue upon that law were told that the important question was 
tariff reform, and that the financial question must be relegated 
to the rear. The distinguished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], now so eirnestly Se the cause of unconditional 
repeal, sounded his clarion voice from one end of this land to 
the other in behalf of relegating the silver question to the rear 
and pressing the tariff to the front. 

It was pressed to the front in the campaign of 1892, and by 
Democratic votes a Democratic triumph was secured, a Demo- 
cratic President elected, a Democratic Administration inaugu- 


rated. 
Mr, President, I confess I so felt, and I believe ninety-nine out 


of every one hundred of the Democrats realized and believed, 
that the absolute responsibility for the Administration, execu- 


tive and legislative, rested upon the Democratic organization 
and p: We felt that we would be responsible for whatever 
legislation was enacted; that we as a y would be responsible 
for the executive administration. A large element in the Dem- 
ocratic party, therefore, feeling the responsibility that rested 
upon the party to redeem its pisogoa to the people, which pledges 
were the cause of the majority of the votes being cast for it, fa- 
vored the caning o an early session of Congress in order that 
the tariff might be brought to the front and kepr there, and that 
tariff reform might be introduced and consummated. 

Many Democrats did not believe that it was the best policy to 
bring to the front of the tariff-reform measure financial reform 
or financial questions. It was known the world over that the 
Democratic party had at last secured unanimity in its councils 
upon tariff reform. It must not be forgotten that in 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, long before a Democratic 
Administration had come in or a Democratic President had de- 
clared in favor of tariff reform, in a Democratic House and 
among the Democratic Senators we were pleading for tariff re- 
form. It must also not be forgotten that three times at the 
instance of Eastern Democrats, protectionist Democrats, Demo- 
cratic tariff reform bills were defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and on motion of Democrats the enacting clauses were 
stricken out. We were told, as we are told to-day, to put the 
tariff question to the rear; that it would never do to press it to 
the front. The great tariff champion, Governor Campbell, of 
Ohio, was one of the prominent Democrats who voted to strike 
out the enacting clause of a tariff-reform measure in the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. 

We were told then in asstrong and emphatic language as we are 
told now to put the silver question to the rear, to put the tariff 
question to the rear, but we did not doit, and upon tariff reform 
we fought until victory was achieved; and now our friends here 
in the East are the most frantic tariff reformers just preceding 
the election who have ever been seen; but when the election is 
over and the victory achieved, then we behold the great Demo- 
cratic leader of New York upon this floor pitching to the front 
headlong on the finance question, and the lion at the other end 
of the avenue and the tiger of New York are coming together 
ina lovely embrace. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, those of us who believe that tariff reform should 
have been pressed to the front did not believe that it was the 
best policy for a political party that the financial question should 
be brought to the front, and that an extra sesslon should be called 
to deliberate alone upon the financial question. We did not be- 
lieve that, because every man, woman, and child in the whole 
United States knew that the Democratic party for the present 
stood divided upon the silver question, just as we had stood in 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 upon the tariff 
question. Thesame local distinctions existing, the Eastern Dem- 
ocrats then opposing tariff reform as the Eastern Democrats to- 
day oppose silver legislation, we did not think it was best. 

ut, Mr. President, we did not know all that was going on. 
We did not know the scenes enacted behind the screens or we 
would not have thought so. Now, let us examine and find ex- 
actly where we are. We must adjust and ascertain our exact 
position and what the present measure is. 

How did the pending measure originate? Is it a Democratic 
measure? Is the Democratic party responsible for it? Is the 
Democratic Administration responsible for it? Is the national 
Democratic Administration, em ing the legislative as well 
as the executive branch, responsible for it? How did it orig- 
inate? <A Representative from the State of West Virginia in- 
troduced, on the 11th day of August, 1893, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the unconditional repeal bill. 

Nr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a bill for the 
present consideration of the House. z 

“For the present consideration of the House.” No Demo- 
cratic committees had yet been organized; no Democratic ma- 
chinery in the House, no Democratic caucus held in the House, 
no Democratic co%peration, no Democratic phalanx marching 
shoulder to shoulder and side by side. Nota bit of it. You 
could not get a caucus, you could not get a party action, Oh, 
no. What was it? Mr. President, the President told us what 
it was in his message: 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. 


This matter rises above the plane of party politics.” 


FRNA vy concerns every business and calling, and enters every household 

No politics in it—not a bit of it. We could not have a Demo- 
cratic caucus in the House for fear it would assume a political 
tinge. We could not let the measure go toa Democratic commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives for fear it wonld be stained 
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with partisan politics. No, no; it was brought to a vote in the 
House without ever ha been considered in committee; with- 
out ever having received any kind of Democratic sanction, save 
only the recommendation of the President and individual mem- 
bers of the House. 

What was the vote? In the House upon the amendment for 
the free and unlimited coinage of the standard silver dollars the 

eas were 124—100 Democrats, 13 Republicans, and 11 Populists. 
e nays were 227—116 Democrats, and 111 Republicans. See 
how the division was: 111 Democrats, 13 Republicans, and 11 
Populists for free coinage; against it, 116 Democrats and 111 
Republicans. 

w, what was the vote on the Bland bill? On the passage of 
the Bland bill as a substitute for the pending measure in the 
House the yeas were 136—110 Democrats, 15 Republicans, and 11 
Populists. Nays 213—103 Democrats (7 less than voted ‘‘ yea”) 
and 110 Republicans. Upon the age of the bill the vote 
was, yeas i 139 Democrats and 101 Republicans. Nays 110— 
76 Democrats, 23 Republicans, and 11 Populists. 

So the bill d the House as a nonpartisan measure, not as 
a political measure. It came to the Senate and went to the 
Finance Committee, com ofeleven members, six Democrats 
and five Republicans, and it was reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee recommended by two Democrats, the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], and four distinguished Republican 
Senators, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 
I do not believe there isan unregenerate man onearth who would 
accuse either one of them of having any Democratic partisan bias. 
You could not accuse them of that. So it stands here with five 
members of the committee opposed to it, the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE], my colleague [Mr. VEST], the Senator from Ar 

Mr. JONES], and the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], 
our Democrats and one Republican. See how nonpartisan it is! 
The partisanism is on the ublican side. 

The friends of true bimetallism, of the rehabilitation of silver, 
have made a long, a protracted, and a most earnest struggle for 
the recognition of silver. We have been denounced by the Re- 
publican, and mugwump and Democratic press of the East, and 
abused and villified as neyer has been done in any great discus- 
sion since the organization of our Government. 

The President in his message as interpreted by the Adminis- 
tration Republicans and the Administration Democrats insisted 
upon unconditional repeal. We fought against it. We said 
there ought to be some substitute; that silver should not be 
stricken down in the house of its professed friends; that now is 
the time, when we had no other lezislation before Con 8 
when we ought to agree upon some substitute, some amendment 
rehabilitating silver and continuing it as a money metal of the 
world. We fought for this. We contended for it. Our Repub- 
lican friends who favored silver joined us in this great fight and 
we continued it still, conduc on the decreed policy of non- 


partisanism. 

Finally the distinguished Senator from Ohio, the leader of the 
Administration upon the other side of the Senate Chamber, 
came to the front and denounced thé Democratic majority. 
He told us we were imbecile, that we could not enact legisla- 
tion, that we could not agree upon anything. He said, go and 
do what you ough to do, agree npon some measure, some com- 
promise, and bring it in and pass it. 

Then it was that heappealed tothe interviewer, and in the in- 
terview which was read here on Saturday by the senoir Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] and by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN] to-day, he proclaimed to the world that 
unconditional re was a failure, and that some compromise 
oe be agreed upon, and indicating what that compromise 
ought to be. 

hen we, as-Democrats, on this side of the Chamber began to 
realize that we were about to be held absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally responsible for the result of this legislation, and we be- 
gan to get together. Nonpartisanship had been laid aside, and 
the polftical banners had been hoisted in this Chamber by the 
Senator from Ohio. We got together. We began talking com- 
promise. We talked compromise and compromise, first one 
thing and then another. It after awhile developed that we 
could harmonize; that we could agree upona measure, Every 
Democratic Senator realized and believed that we could agree 
upon a measure which the Democratic President and the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury could approve without one sol- 
poset f sacrifice of their e ape or policies. We believed they 
could do it, and we believed they would do it—a compromise 
which the true friends of bimetallism felt was almost an uncun- 
ditional sacrifice of themselves before their constituents at home. 


They felt that they were giving everything away for Demo- 


cratic harmony, for Democratic unification, for Democratic co- 
operation, and for the enactment of Democratic legislation. 

Just as we thought victory had been reached, the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, with his Administration Republicans, were 
found intrenched in our front. Our party had practically united, 
and we thought there would be harmony; but then it was that 
the incandescent light of nonpartisanism, of Republican-Mug- 
wump-Democratic coalition was cast athwart seg athway, and 
the Democratic Administration was revealed in all its nonparti- 
san 5 with its unconditional repeal banners still in the 
hands equally of Republicans and Mugwumps and Democrats. 

Talk about a nonpartisan measure! What does this prove 
when a Democratic President and Secretary of the Treasury re- 
fuse to 1 1 with six-sevenths of the Democratic Senators and 
practically with the entire Democratic Senate upon a compro- 
mise measure and desis to leave the Administration banner in 
the hands of Republicans and Democrats jointly to placing it in 
the hands of Democrats only? Do you tell me that is partisan 
legislation? Why, it is the very essence and the rectified purity 
of nonpartisanism. The Democratic President, knowing the di- 
visions in his party, must have deliberately planned and in- 
tended that this repeal measure should not be tinged with parti- 
san Democracy, and should be only and essentially a nonparti- 
san Republican-Democratic-Mugwump measure, as it will be 
when it is enacted. : 

I hope no Democrat will feel that our political Democratic or- 
ganization is responsible for the unconditional repeal which 
places us on the aoea gold standard of February 12, 1873, and I 
trust that no Republican will hereafter dare to charge the Demo- 
cratic party alone with responsibility for this unconditional re- 
peal. If it has partisanism about it, if it has the smell of the 
smoke of a partisan conflict about it, it is Republican partisan- 
ism and not Democratic. Had it not been for the Administra- 
tion Republicans I believe, and the country will believe, that the 
Democratic party would have harmonized and with eyery Demo- 
cratic vote would have passed a Democratic measure. 

Mr. President, let us examine this bill just one moment and 
you can see all these combinations to which I have referred 
blended in the st Se of the repeal substitute. Listen. Here 
comes the Republ: -Mugwump part of this bill: 

That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treas notes thereon, 
and for other purposes,“ as directs the Secretary of the asury to pur- 
chase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate of 4,500,000 ounces, or 
so much thereof as may be offeredin each month at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment ftot 
such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

That is Republicanism, Mugwumpism, the single gold standard, 
pure and simple. Now comes in the Democratic fringe to this 
job. Let us read it: 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at ail times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 

Here is the second fringe of the garment of Democracy: 


And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government should 
be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetal- 
lism as 1 maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or 
issued by the United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

Now you see the combination, That is the Democratic part of 
it. It is only a promise, it is true, but a promise is better than 
nothing. The mugwump Republican part of it is unconditional 


re > 

Nr. President, this was shown when we undertook to vote upon 
the substitute ok the Finance Committee for the House bill and 
the yeas and nays were ordered. The House bill does not con- 
tain this Democratic fringe, these Democratic promises. It has 
none of theminit. It had been intimated that the bill would 

o into conference and there the Democratic part of it would all 
38 stricken out; and it has even been intimated that the Presi- 
dent wanted the House bill passed just as it was; and when we 
called the yeas and nays we found the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio leading the Administration Republicans asking unanimous 
consent that the call for the yeas and nays might be withdrawn 
so that we would not make any record upon the differences be- 
tween the two bills. Iwas forced, though always liking to oblige 
him, to ob‘ect to the withdrawal of the demand in order that we 
might put ourselves upon record in favor of the Democratic prom- 
ises contained in this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, the bill is going to pass. We have done 
our duty. It hus been taken out of the hands of the Democratic 
organization and the banner has been placed in the hands of the 
combination. Republican Senators have to be consulted before 
anything can be done, and the Republican party to-day will be 
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more responsible, infinitely more responsible, for the uncondi- 
tional repeal than will the 8 party. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am glad the Senator from Maine says 
undoubtedly.” They will bear the burden of it. They have 
8 to this great country the magnificent spectacle of hav- 

g unanimously passed the law in 1890, declared to be a settle- 
ment of the financial question, upon which they went before the 
country. The Senatorfrom Ohio, now leading the revoltagainst 
it, proclaimed its virtues in the Ohio campaign. It was passed 
in order to kill a free-coinage bill. It was passed in order to 
wipe out the Bland-Allison law, and it was proclaimed as a great 
measure. The Republican party in the campaign of 1892 went 
before the country upon it, never repudiated it, and then the 
Republican party was in power here in the Senate. 

e Senator from Ohio in July or August, 1892, introduced a 
bill for the repeal of this law, and had it referred to his own 
Finance Committee, composed of a majority of Republicans, but 
not a word did he ask upon the Senate floor that that committee 
might report it back or press the measure, nor did a single Re- 

ublican, and he was a member of the committee. The same 
anaiai then composed the Finance Committee on the Repub- 
lican side that compose the Republican minority of the commit- 
tee now. They never attempted to get that bill out of the Fi- 
nance Committee. They never attempted to get it before the 
Senate. They were afraid by their actions (for they speak louder 
than words) to assume the responsibility of repealing their own 
ore and going back to a worse law, the law of February 12, 
1873. 

But the very moment the Democratic Administration is in- 
augurated then we see the almost solid phalanx of the Repub- 
lican minority upon this floor rushing pell mell to try to undo their 
own misdeeds, confessing before the country the worthlessness 
and the iniquity of their own measure. Ah, you will have the 
pleasure and the satisfaction of having the responsibility which 
the Senator from Maine assumes with the consent of his brethren 
there of repealing your own measure. 

But I know, when thedistinguished Senator from Ohio has left 
his leadership of the Administration Republicans and gone back 
into his Republican party, he willthen turn and laugh with sat- 
isfaction and contentment. No man in the United States will 
enjoy the victory he has wonas muchas he himself, aftera 3 
years determined struggle before the American people to undo 
the infamy of the act which was passed February 12, 1873, with- 
out the country knowing it. I do not say that it was passed 
. clandestinely, I say the Senators ought to have known it, and 
the members of the other House ought to have known it; but 
they did not know what it contained. 

at bill was passed and has been denounced from one end of 
this land to the other ever since; and now after twenty years of 
struggle the Senator from Ohio has led the Democratic Admin- 
istration back upon his old law of February 12, 1873. A glorious 
victory for the Senator from Ohio! 

Iam dealing in facts, Mr. President; and I want the Senator 
to remember that his victory now under the banner of nonpar- 
tisanism, under the banner of patriotism, under the banner of 
saving this country, must not be thrown back in our faces as 
tinged with partisan Democracy. It has no smell and no flavor 
of Democratic organization in the Senate—nota bit of it. And 
now, when the cause of all the financial disturbances and disas- 
ters and depressions has been removed, as you have all said that 
the Sherman law is the cause of these ills, then we will hold 
you responsible for the return of reviving industries of the 
e for the halcyon days of prosperity that you have pre- 

oted. 

We will expect to see your manufacturing establishments re- 
sumed, tramps taken from the highways and byways and put to 
employment, and the great industries of this country bounding 


and rebounding as they come in contact with the bounding pros- 
rity from Australia and the Argentine Republic and all of 
outh America and Austria-Hungary and all of Europe. We 


shall have the happiest and most glorious time that the world 
has ever seen. The farmers will have high prices for their 
products, labor will receive nigh wages, and you gentlemen then 
shall have all the honor and the credit of it; but if it does not 
come—if it does not come—you bear the responsibility. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, on the 2dof October a sollonuy 
took place between the peng 5 Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WASHBURN] and the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DusBots]| 
concerning a resolution which the Senator from Idaho had intro- 
duced to postpone the consideration of the pending bill until the 
vacancies existing in the Senate from the three States of Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Idaho were filled. At that time the Senator 
from Minnesota said: 


Of the three States in question, two are not silver-producing States; they 
have no more interest in the coinage of silver than any other State in the 


Union, and they are sw 


to have a very intelligent and patriotic popu- 
lation. Furthermore, those two States are represented by two Bonatoxs: both 


of whom are in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law. I should like to in- 
quire, in view of that fact, what injustice is being done to the silver men on 
the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. WoLcoTr. Will the Senator please name the two States which he 
says are represented by two Senators who are in favor or the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law? 

r. WASHBURN. I will with great pleasure. They are the States ot Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I should like the Senator from Minnesota to state by what 
authority and by whose authority he makes that assertion. 

Mr. WASHBURN. By the authority of the Senators themselves. 

Mr. DusBoIs. Very well. I imagine that those Senators will resent that 
imputation. There never has been a time when the members of 
from those States have not voted for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, and I state that the Senators from Wyo and Washington on this 
floor are not for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. e Senator 
aha es Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] has offered an amendment in the interest of 
silver. 

Mr.W ASHBURN. I can only state, in answer, that the Senator from Washing- 
ton told me distinctly that he would vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 


Mr. President, I did not feel called upon at that time to make 
any reply whatever to the assertions that had been made by the 
Sentors, apparently contradictory, for they both told the truth; 
and, from the conversation that I had with those gentlemen from 
time to time, they would have been justified, perhaps, in ordinary 
conversation, to have classed me with reference to the measure as 
they did. I understand, however, that it is out of the ordinary 
course for a Senator on this floor to say how some other Sen- 
ator will vote on a pending question. 

I am frank enough to say that I have not at any time believed 
that unconditional repeal was the best legislation. T labored in 
my humble way to help bring about a compromise, but I have 
thought, and do now think, that in the absence of a compromise - 
it is my bounden duty at this time, considering the condition of 
the Treasury of the United States, to vote for the unconditional 
repeal of the Shermanlaw. My position, I believe, has been gen- 
erally known. The Senator from Colorado Mr. WOLCOTT] took 
it upon himself on Saturday to use this language: 


For Colorado these are grave days. I speak only for my own State. Iam 


advised that an adjoining State, Wyoming, desires repeal. The Senator 


from Minnesota made proffer of its vote, and his authority has not been 
questioned. 


This language is very offensive; and I donot see how any Sen- 
ator could rest under the imputation that another Senator had 
proffered his vote. I did not take offense at what was said by 
the two Senators in the heat of debate, but the Senator from 
Colorado having had full time for deliberation, should have con- 
sidered my rights in this matter and should not have attempted 
to place me in a false position. No such meaning could even be 
distorted out of the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota. 
No Senator, as he knows, ever proffered my vote in this body, 
and never will. Thrice have I heard the Senator from Color- 
ado refer to those on the Democratic side with whom he voted 
on the election bill, commonly called the force bill; and in his 
last reference he said that porters Be was not entitled to any 
great consideration from themat thistime. Be it issaid to the 
credit of the Democratic side, I have never heard any Senator 
on the other side refer to the force bill in the manner in which 
the Senator from Colorado has thrice referred to it. It ill be- 
comes the Senator from Colorado to speak of my vote being 
proffered on any proposition. 

I know that I am peculiarly situated. There are three States 
and a Territory adjoining Wyoming, the State I in part represent, 
that are interested in the production of silver. Their repre- 
sentatives believe that silver is their most important 1 
They even go so far as to say that the passage of the pending bill 
will bring gront want and ruin to their respective States. Mr. 
President, I believe a man who comes to this body should always 
vote his convictions, and under all circumstances he should have 
the courage to vote them. My sentiments on the silver question 
when I am in New England or the East are the same as when I am 
in Wyoming, and up to this time I have regretted no vote of 
mine on this subject, and if I continue to possess my reason I will 
never cast a vote in this body for which I will thereafter have 
cause toapologize to my conscience. 

Senators speak of the resources of the West. Inall that West 
which has been described, the wealth increased from 1870, when 
it was $707,000,000, to $3,291,000,000 in 1890, and its population 
during the last two decades from 1,250,000 to 8,225,000 people. 

I have lived in the West for nearly twenty-five years. I have 
seen an uninhabited wilderness become populated with prosper- 
ous communities. If you follow the irregular eastern bounda- 
ries of the States,commencing at the northeastern corner of North 
Dakota down to the Gulf of Mexico and including all the vast 
territory west of that line, you will find the population to day as 
large as that of New England. In 1360 it scarcely amounted 
to more than 500,000 people. In 1890 they hada railroad mi eage 
nearly equal to that of the entire United States in 1860. Nopen 
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can describe the hardships endured and the obstacles overcome 
under the most adverse cireumstances by these people. The 
ara built up an empire. It has not been done upon thestren 

of silver. 

But to speak for a moment upon this question of compromise. 
There has been no compromise offered in this body that I believe 
any member, Democratic or Republican, would have been justi- 
fied in voting for. Ihad hoped that the Democratic party would 

repare a compromise mesure that would in some degree suit 
The silver men, gratify the Republicans, and meet the approval 
of the President of the United States, if he should be considered 
In this matter, but they simply failed, The chief difficulty is 
that there exists an impassable gulf between the Democratic and 
the Republican parties. The Democratic party want something 
that is called cheap money, a money that will remain in a local- 
ity because it depreciates away from home; something that is 
money in New Orleans but not so good in San Francisco. 
e Republican party advocates money that is good in every por- 
tion of the American Union. 

The majority of the Democrats are not willing to do that 
which is absolutely necessary to be done, give the Secretary of 
the Treasury power to protect the gold that isin the Treasury 
so that he can maintain the parity of the two metals. 

I want to see silver purchased in the future, if the Secretary 
of the Treasury is clothed with the power to retain gold in the 
Treasury so as to maintain the parity of the two metals. The 
Republican party in every emergency has had the courage of its 
convictions and has dared to do its duty. When issues of bonds 
had to be made it took the responsibility and the people . 
their action. The gold reserve should be increased. I believe 
that there should be in our Treasury 8200, 000, 000 or 8250, 000,000 
of gold. We are maintaining to-day more silver and more paper 
at a parity with gold than any other nation upon the face of the 

lobe; no other nation under the same circumstances undertakes 

do as much. 

Sen tors of France. We have done better by silver 
than France has ever done. But why speak of any foreign na- 
tion. Give the Secretary of the Treasury the meee power 
and we can absorb in the circulation of the country a thousand 
million dollars of silver and maintain its parity. The people of 
this country do not believe in cheap dollars, nor do I believe 
they will abandon our 100-cent dollar for a 58-cent dollar. 

This has indeed been in more ways than one an eventful year. 
The influence of the governor of a great State and all the pres- 
sure of a powerful and able press in our greatest inland city 
could not induce the American people to abandon the American 
Sunday. This year anarchy has tried to plant its doctrines in 
the d of the American laborer. It has utterly failed. 

This year the runs upon the banks have disclosed to the pub- 
lic the fact that the every-day 0 80 of this country own the 
money which is deposited in the 3. 

Another fact will soon be learned, that the people of our great 
country do not favor repudiation, nor would they accepteven par- 
tial repudiation. The highest compliment was paid a few days 
ago in the House of Representatives to the American people by 
a merchant-member. when referring to his own experience dur- 
ing a long business life. He said in dealing with the American 

ple as a merchant, in the various States of the Union he had 
ee e that there were less than one-sixteenth of 1 per cent 
of the people who were dishonest. 

Mr. President, the West has not been dealt by unfairly. The 
legislation which has been secured has developed that country rap- 
idly Notonly have the people flocked there to make homes, but 
they havesucceeded in making homes. They have built up towns; 
they have broken nature’s soil; they have made great farms, and 
they have become great producers. Even Colorado, of which so 
much is said, is already a great agricultural State. Her agri- 
culture is worth double that of the production of her precious 
minerals. 

You say that nccompromise could be adopted. A compromise 
measure could have been adopted, and a favorable compromise, 
but my friend from Colorado never offered any terms of compro- 
mise. My friend, the Senator from Nevada, said on the floor, in 
answer to my question, that he wanted no compromise. Repeal 
had to come. titcome. So, if the silver men go back home 
empty-handed, it miy be after all because they have not ap- 
proached this matt r in the popa spirit. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there is being an effort made to 
stir up the people west of the Missouri River, Itis true that 
Colorado has had her missionaries in my State. It is true that 

ties from Colorado have been up in my State trying to fire 

e prairies in the rear. But the people up to this point have 
shown no great desire to have me vote t the unconditional 


repeal of this law. I have confidence that they will uphold me 
in voting the way I believe to be right. I know an attempt has 
been made to bring 


the West to sectional alliances. The gov- 


ernor of Missouriand the 1 of Kansas did what they could 
in this direction; but, be it said to the credit of the governor of 
Nebraska and the credit of the governor of Utah, they without 
mercy condemned it, 

5 So did the governor of Washington. 

Mr. CAREY. The governor of Washington, too. I am glad 
to accept the addition. The convention met in St. Louis, but 
3 it assembled it forgot the purpose for which it had con- 
vened. 

Mr. President, I have stood all the time since I became a mem- 
ber of this body in the same position on the silver question. I 
did not form my opinions because I was sent to the Senate of the 
United States. They have been formed after years of consider- 
ation. I heard the discussion opened eight years ago next De- 
cember by that distinguished Kentuckian, the late Senator Beck. 
Thave heard it discussed during the intervening years in both 
Houses of Congress. 

I have studied the question; and I believe Iam right on the 
question. I do not doubt the convictions of those who differ 
with me. My young State has a high credit; AA ople are not 
in an excited condition. They believe in main ng their high 
credit. The State has issued no obligations payable in other 
currency than the lawful money of the United States. If my 
votes here result in my overthrow, I shall accept it like a man. 
I would rather be a free man and be allowed to do that which I 
I believe to be right than a United States Senator compelled to 
ee to a clamor every time there is a stir in any section of the 
country. 

But, you ask, why do you feel compelled to vote for the repeal 
of the law to-day? I am compelled to vote for the repeal of this 
law to-day because I believe if the law is not repealed, in the 
absence of the power in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strengthen the gold reserve, we shall go to asilver basis 
in fact, if not logaliy: Since the purchase clause of the Sherman 
law was passed we have issued a good many Treasury notes, the 
amount up to the Ist of J uly being about $140,000,000 worth. The 
net export of gold during the same period has been a trifle more, 
or about 8141,00 0, 000. The gold is gradually going out of this 
country. My opposition to free silver coinage has been stren gth- 
ened by the statements made by three dierent Senators, two 
from Nevada and one from Colorado, that they believe ifit should 
become necessary, it would be better for us to be on a silver basis 
than on a gold basis. 

I did not know before that free-silver advocates went so far. 
This country went off a specie basis in 1862, and it took sixteen 
yar to get back to a gold basis. We do not believe the people 

the West want to see any such misfortune as going a the 
silver standard alone befall the country. If we can not have 
old and silver standards let us maintain the gold standard. 
here are 40,000,000 pn ie living in the nations south of us who 
are on a silver basis. The stamp of their mints there, so far as 
we can see, does notappreciate the price of silver. All the great 
commercial nations of Europe have discarded silver, Ido not 
believe it is within the power of this Government, by its mint 
stamp alone, to give such a value to silver of the world and 
maintain a ratio of 16 to 1. I believe in maintaining the high 
credit of my country. 

But they tell us there is very little surplus silver, and a very 
small amount would come to our mints should we throw them 
open to the world. We bought about 2,000,000 ounces a month 
under the Bland-Allison law. The Secretary of the Treasury 
did not think it prudent to go beyond that point. We have 
bought 4,500,000 ounces under the Sherman law, yet what has 
been the consequence? Silver has been abundant inthe markets. 
Silver has steadily gone down, down, down; and all of these pur- 
chases do not appear to have held up the price at all. But not- 
withstanding the purchase of all this silver and the continual fall 
in the price of it, the production in 1891 was about two and one- 
fourth times as great as it was in 1870. 

I do not believe it is necessary for Colorado that the Govern- 
ment should continue the purchase of silver. Colorado was ad- 
mitted asa State in 1876. We were not ee a dollar of 
silver then, and did not purchase any until 1878, except we might 
have purchased a, little for subsidiary coinage. Colorado grew 
to be a great State. She was a great State in 1880, and no new 
State which preceded her had made greatergrowth in the same 
length of time. 

They say that free coinage is absolutely necessary for all the 
silver States. There is not a silver State that ever enjoyed 
free coinage. They have never had free coinage. Their silver 
was too valuable for our mints previous to 1873. Since 1878 much 
silver has been purchased, but it is a question with every man 
who studies this matter whether the Bland-Allison act and the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act have not been a 
positive injury to the silver producers, whether the storing up 
of this silver and keeping it in view of the world at all times 
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has 7 2 really after all had the effect day after day to depre- 


It was, supposed, of course, that the passage of the Sherman 
purchase law would greatly appreciate its value. There was 
some speculation. It did appreciate silver a little, but it went 
down, and from that day to this, almost without exception, ithas 

ne down, lower gradually, until I believe is has reached the 
west point so far asthe memory of man knows anything about 


it. 

Mr. President, as long as Iam a member of this body I shall 
vote my convictions. it does not suit the people in the sur- 
rounding States I can not help it. Nooneis more deeply grieved 
than I am to think that I can not vote on these questions in the 
same manner that the Senators in the adjoining silver States 
vote, but if I voted that way I should vote opposite from what 
I believe to be right. It is the duty of a United States Sena- 
tor in the consideration of these questions to not only look 
at the interest of his State, but to look to the interest of the en- 
tire country, and, so far as I am concerned, I intend to be gov- 
erned by that motive and no other, feeling sure that in this in- 
stance I shall vote not only for the honor of my country, but for 
the highest and best interests of my State. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, it must be a source of great 
gratification to the people of the State of Wyoming to know that 
thesenior and the junior Senator united in one e as repre- 
soing that State has finally delivered himseif on this great 

uestion. 
= The original source of the remark which I saw fit to make the 
other day arose in a discussion between the Senator from Idaho 

r. DUBOIS] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], 
which the Senator from Minnesota said: 

Of the three States in question, two are not silver-producing States; they 
have no more interest in the coinage of silver than any other State in the 
Union, and they are 3 to have a very intelligent and patriotic popu- 
lation. Furthermore, those two States are represented by two Senators, 
both of whom are in favor of the repeal of the S n law. I should like 
to inquire. in view of that fact, what injustice is being done to the silver 
men on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. WoLcorr. Will the Senator please name the two States which hesays 
are represented by two Senators who are in favor of the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman law? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I will with great pleasure. They are the States of Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 


At the time that statement was made the Senator from Wyo- 
ming sat quietly and supinely in his seat, and from that day until 
this the Senator from Wyoming has seen fit to give no utterance 
upon thissubject. All through the time when amendments were 
to be offered he offered noamendment. Whenit was ascertained 
that all amendments would be lost he voted, I believe, upon one 
of the amendments sure to be defeated, as one who might go 
back to his people pretending that he had been for silver, but 
saying no word whatever in its defense. 

Xi President, it was fitting that I should refer to the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming. A vastsection of our coun- 
try, embracing many States. containing a population much alike, 
interchangeably settling in their different States, kindred in in- 
terest, having the same hopes, the same aspirations for the pros- 
perity ofourgreatregion, engaged in the same general businesses, 
were a unit—nota preponderance, but practi a unit—in favor 
of the freeand the unlimited coinage of silver; and here apparenti. 
stood this new Commonwealth, whose people I know are unani- 
mously in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, rep- 
resented in this body by aSenator who said no word in their be- 
half. It was essential, Mr. President, that I should make refer- 
ence to the apparent difference of sentiment in that great region 
of eee A 

If the Senator from Wyoming is content with his position, I 
have no objection to make to it. I leave him to his constituents. 
He may be contented with his vote. I leave him to deal with 
the people who sent him here. 

Mr CAREY. Mr. President, I have no apology to make to 
the Senate, for I try to keep within the bounds of propriety. My 
relations with the Senator from Colorado |Mr. WOLCOTT] have 
always been pleasant, but I felt that he had done me a wrong in 
his speech of Saturday. 

I want to state to the Senate that I make no claim to oratory. 
I make noclaim to being a person who can interest the galleries. 
I shall not use language, or attempt to use language, with a view 
of annoying him or with a view of embarrassing this body of 
which I am a member. 

I stayed in my State last fall during the political campaign. I 

tried to do my duty to the party to which I belong. I stood 
squarely in the campaign on the platform of the Republican 
party, State and natio The national platform of the Demo- 
craticconvention only emphasized in stronger terms the platform 
of the Republican convention. 

I am aware that eve: is being done in the State of Col- 
orado to prejudice the people of Wyoming against me. I have 


on my desk letters from reputable citizens of Colorado, in which 
they say that if I dare to vote the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, the money and the influence of the State of 
Colorado will be used to ruin me. 

I wish to state to the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that I se at present and in the future to do that which I 
believe to be right. I happen to have to-day a recent magazine 
article discussing the silver question by the distinguished ed- 
itor, Horace White, in which it is said: 

Itisa Fifty- Congress free-sil 
—— „5 all ppd were Republicans, — 
ated with the Southern Senators to defeat the force bill. much is known. 
It is believed that 9 for a suficient number of votes to pass 
a silver free-coinage in return. This, however, is only conjecture. All 
that we know is that the free-coinage bill did receive a majority of votes in 
E A ae 
feated in the House on June 25. * : 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr.CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to state distinctly, from the standpoint 
of one of a committee of three Democratic Senators during the 
force-bill struggle, that there never was an understanding or 
agreement between the Democratic Senators and the Senators 
from the silver States or any other States that any single vote 
should be controlled by any consideration in favor of silver or 

ainst the force bill. Such a statement as the Senator from 
yoming has just made deserves to be branded, and I rise for 
the pu of ding it as an utter and absolute falsehood. 

Mr. CAREY. Idid not make the statement on my own au- 
thority, but quoted it only as current literature of the times. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator repeated it from a statement 
made by somebody else. It is that statement that I want to 
brand as an utter hood, no matter from what source it may 


come. . 

Mr. CAREY. If the Senator from Tennessee had been in his 
seat a few moments ago he would have heard me say that I had 
never heard an intimation from his side of the Chamber that 
there had been a trade. 

Mr. HARRIS. For what pu did the Senator use the 
paper that he holds in his hands if it was not intended to make 
the impression that there was an agroaman, between the Demo- 
cratic side and the Senators from the silver States in respect to 
that measure? 

Mr. CAREY. Ishallonly refer, in answer to the Senator from 
Tennessee, to the references which have been made by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] to the Democratic side, es- 
pecially to that of Saturday last When referring to the vote on 
the force bill. Among other things he said: 

Most of them stood nobly by their Western brothers, but a few of them 
developed bitter hostility toward our section and our interests. We who 
are from States where silver is produced claim and have claimed no 
consideration growing out of the fate of that measure, but I confess we had 
expected that the struggle for very existence which we have made on this 
floor would at. — sympathy and not denunciation from . 


of a section w not long ago made an appeal on similar grounds, 
not make it in vain. 


I did not intend to reflect upon any member of this body, but 
I only wanted to call attention to the language which was used 
by the Senator from Colorado, in which he said that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] had profferred my vote, which 
to me was very offensive. 

As I have already said, I believe a good compromise measure 
could have been effected if the Democrats on that side and the 
silver men on this side could have come squarely up to the fact 
and recognized that the gold reserve was very low in the Treas- 
ury, and that it was absolutely necessary to protect that reserve 
something might have been done. In the absence of that com- 
promise, I believe it absolutely necessary to protect the reserve 
to pass the pending measure. I do notbelieve that any man who 
feels about it as I do can conscientiously vote to retain the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman act upon the statute book. 

The compromise measure which was offered by the Democrats 
contained, as given out by the newspapers—and I did not see a 
copy of it except in the newspapers two important provisions, 
one to coin the seigniorage in the Treasury and the other to buy 
silver for eleven months, under the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man law, and to coin that at its 8 value, not its bullion 
value. If we figured it up, that would have done as much dam- 
age as continuing under the Sherman purchase act for more than 
three years, while it would only have helped the silver industry 
to the extent of 48,000,000 ounces. 

I went to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] to-day 
and called his attention to his remark in his speech of Saturday. 
Ithought it was very aes and unfair for a Senator to make 
such a statement us he done. He did not choose to do that 
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which I thought was right toward me, which would have re- 
quired but a manly word. 

I had not intended to say a word on the silver question; and 
the remarks I made to-day were to callattention to the sentence 
that the Senator from Colorado used in his speech on last Sat- 
urday, which I still think was unjustified, especially by the 
Senator whom I had every reason to think had for me the most 
kindly feeling. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, since Ihave been drawn 
into this debate to-day, perhaps itis but justice to myself, as well 
as justice to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], that I 
should say a word. 

In a very heated colloquial debate which occurred during the 
discussion on this bill when reference was made to not admitting 
the Senators from the States of Washington, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, I stated in a general way that I considered two of those 
States as having no interest in the silver question, and, as I un- 
derstood it, the Senators i parser those States were infavor 
of the repeal bill. In that heated colloquial discussion a very 
pointed question was put to me as to how I knew it, and, rather 
under excitement, Isaid I knew it from the Senators themselves. 
I regretted it the moment I said it, because I thought it was 
hardly just to those men for whom I claimed to speak. 

I ate to make that as an apology not only to the Senators 
from those States, but to the Senate. I told what was true. 
The Senator from Wyoming has never told me that he was going 
to vote for repeal, but in conversations which had occurred he 
was as earnest, as outspoken, asclear, and as intelligent on this 
subject as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and I said 
what I did with the same confidence that I would if the position 
of the Senator from Ohio had been questioned. 

As tomy Seeks J the vote of the Senator from Wyoming, 
that is simply absurd. As that Senator has shown here to-day, 
it is not necessary for anybody to speak for him, he can speak 
for himself, and he has the cour: to vote for himself. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, Í shall nofrefer to the allusion 
of the Senator from Wyoming to the local affairs of Colorado. 

I shall have no personal controversy with the Senator from 
Wyoming. The Senator reads from a magazine for the purpose 
of making the charge that the Senators from Colorado and Ne- 
vada had entered into some combination with reference to their 
votes on the force bill for votes in return on the silver bill, and 
when his attention is called to it by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. HARRIS], he says Oh, I have made no charge.” 

Mr. President, that would not go down before a justice of the 
peace, let alone the Senate. The Senator rose here for the pur- 

se, the express pur , of making that Sharga; and it would 

ave been a good deal more manly if he had e it as a charge 
and not as an innuendo. That charge has been made again and 
again. The Senator from Wyoming has heard it contradicted by 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber whose reputation at home 
and abroad are quite as good for truth and veracity as his. He 
knew that it had been contradicted by every one of the Senators 
to whom he alluded. He intended it foracharge. Ishall treat 
it as a charge, and the Senator will not escape by saying it is a 
magazine article. 

Mr. President, I want to say now, as I have previously stated, 
that long before the silver question came into the Senate for any 
action at that time, the Senators who were alluded to had an- 
nounced their position upon that bill—and the Senator from 
Wyoming knows that as well as I do—there was not a Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber who had not already commit- 
ted himself in favor of free coinage. What had we to trade? 
They were free-co e men, as we were free-coinage men. We 
were opposed to the bill called the elections bill as they were op- 

osed to it; and as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
has done, I denounce here and now the statement that there 
was any trade or any arrangement or understanding, directly, 
indirectly, or in any other way, as without the slightest founda- 
tion in fact. 

I am not going over my connection with the force bill. I an- 
nounced when it came into the Senate what my position was on 
it; but whether I had or had not, I supposed, apn upon the 
principle which the Senator himself lays down, I had a right to 
oppose it or support it. 

r. President, I want to repeat, once for all, that there is no 
truth in that statement. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, as the Senator from Wyoming 

? 9 — CAREY] has absolved me for what part I had taken in the 
iscussion which has led up to this ripple on the surface of the 
lacid Senate, I do not thin 

he Senator stated, as I understood him, that I had but said 
what was the truth. I did not attempt to define his position un- 
til after his position had been defined by another Senator. 

I could not, at er rate, have any 1 controversy with 
ths Senator from Wyoming. I served with that Senator in the 
other branch of Congress when he was representing his Terri- 


it is necessary for me to go into it. 


tory there and I was si ci the Territory of Idaho. We 


satside by side when our Territories became States of the Union. 
There is no better representative of Western interests on this 
floor, or on the floor of the other House, than the Senator from 
8 and while I deeply regret that he does not, in m 
judgment, represent his people on this question, and while 
think it will be something that will come back to plague him in 
after days, yet I know that he is following his conscience, that 
he is doing what he thinks is right. 

I desire now ONTAN words in regara to the pending bill. 
I do not like to get back to that dry and stale subject, for I know 
the Senate has been much better entertained during the last 
hour. I presume unconditional repeal will pass the Senate, and 
the last prop will be stricken from under silver, and the issue of 
more money will cease. I trust that those who have brought 
about this result are comfortable and easy in their minds. They 
have charged, and the metropolitan press has reiterated the 
statement, that nothing stands in the way of restored confidence 
and prosperity except the Sherman act. For that reason they 
have refused any and all overtures looking to any financial leg- 
islation to ead ne repeal. They have been determined to 
stand upon that plank alone. 

I should like to inquire, and should be pleased to know of the 
distinguished Senators who are pressing this measure to its 

assage, if they will now be content, or if they propose to bring 


n another bill for the relief of the country? In order to justify 


your action 8 must come and abide with you. If in 
the course of three or four months there should be distress and 
want and idle men, you can not charge it again to the tariff or 
some other legislation. The country has followed you once in 
this. They will not be fooled by you f 

It does not seem to me that prosperity can follow the con- 
traction of our currency which you have now inaugurated. If 
I am right what are you fog to do? You can not borrow 
money by issuing gold bonds. That at hest will be but a tempo- 
rary palliative. You cannotcontinue to borrow money and con- 
tinue to prosper. Unless permanent prosperity comes as the 
result of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, 
you have deceived the people who will hold you to account. 

I subscribe to the doctrine of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. There aré more people in the East than in the far 
West. If it were settled that one section must suffer in order 
that another may prosper, it is perhaps better that we should 
be the victims because there are fewer of us. 

I sincerely hope that unconditional repeal will light the fur- 
naces and make the spindles hum in Massachusetts, bringing 
joy and comfort to the laborers and their families, for it will en- 

orce idleness and bring misery in Idaho. I hope it will give 
e and plenty in Louisiana, for gloom will settle down upon 
the hearthstones of brave and energetic families in Colorado. I 
trust that more of the good people of Connecticut will be enabled 
to properly clothe their children and give them the advantages 
of schools and churches, for many churches and schools will be 
closed in Montana, and many children will be left destitute. 

By this act you strike a sudden and cruel blow at the far West, 
and leave but little hope for the nearfuture. Unless great pros- 
perity comes to the 9 of the East there is no justifi- 
cation for it. If you have simply added to the wealth of the 
rich, you will be called to a fearful reckoning. We have the 
right to know what you intend doing after you shall have com- 
mitted this deed. e have a right to know now, in order that 
hope, the last vestige of brave souls, may not be destroyed. If 
you have added to the already heavy burden of the struggling 
masses and will not propose any relief at this time, I advise that 
this monetary question be made the issue in every campaign 
which is to follow. : 

If you are irrevocably committed to a contraction of currency, 
every candidate for legislative office, whether for the lower 
branch or the upper branch of Congress, should be made to de- 
fine his position so clearly that he can not change his mind 
when he reaches Washington. No matter whether the candi- 
date be a Republican, Democrat, Populist, or what not, he should 
be made to say whether or no he is for the free coinage of silver. 
If he proclaims that he is a bimetallist he should be forced to 
make known to the voters what he means by that term. Every 
Senator on this floor avers that he is a bimetallist, yet many of 
them will vote for a contraction of the currency and to stop the 
pene and coinage of silver. No one should be allowed to 

odge or evade. 

Ii this is to be a fight of the money power against the labor- 
ing classes and the producers, the producers should use their 
sure and only weapon of defense, the ballot. The people have 
voted steadily for silver and an enlargement of the currency, 
yet they have deen gs ee eee in the result. They under- 
stand the issue now and should make their power felt. I think 
they will. 

I do not take as gloomy a view of the future for silver as do 
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some of my colleagues. The — will yet prevail. If the fight 
shall be made distinctively for free coinage, an overwhelmi d 
majority will be returned to both branches of Congress, whic 
will not dare disobey the mandates of the people, nor will any 
President feel justified in opposing their will. When he does, 
then the outlook for the Republic will be dismal indeed. 

I can be a Republican, and a consistent advocate of free coin- 
age. So one can be mocrat or Populist and be equally true 
tosilver. While thé provocation is great to resort to the ven- 
detta in politics, inasmuch as we have been stabbed in the house 
of our friends, I prefer to hold to my convictions on the other 
great questions while maintaining my convictions on the money 
question, relying on the good sense, judgment, and independence 
of the American people. 

So long as I am honored with a seat in this Chamber I shall 
continue this fight. I shall not cease thestruggle here until free 
coinage shall prevail or I am no longer a member of the Senate. 
If any of my colleagues think that I have been unduly aggres- 
sive or lacking in the observances of proper conventionalities, 
they have but a faintappreciation of the misery which this act will 
bring to my people. It is unjust and unmerited, and will rankle 
in their souls, but rg Bda bear it with an equanimity worthy of 
the brave spirits who have subdued the frontier, founded States, 
and benefited mankind by their energy and self-denial. 

What they will do temporarily I know not, nor can I bear to 
contemplate the near future which is in store for them. If you 
could imagine every manufactory in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
or Massachusetts closed suddenly and without warning; if you 
could imagine the commerce in New York City destroyed: if you 
could imagine the coal fields of Pennsylvania or the granite quar- 
ries of New England shut down without one hour's warning be- 
ing given to those whoare dependent upon these great industries 
to prepare for the change, you would then have but a faint idea 
of the effect of your action upon the people of ourcountry. You 

aralyzethem. Yetthey will continue to be manly, self-reliant, 

onest, patriotic, and charitable. Their difficulties will be in- 
cre: and multiplied, but they will meet and overcome them. 
They will neither whine, nor beg, nor starve, but will stand more 
erect and with clearer consciences than many a one who strikes 
this eruel and unexpected blow. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, Tga notice on Saturday after- 
noon last of an amendment that I desired to propose. If it is 
now in order, I should like to have it read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. PASCO. It isin the nature of a substitute for the bill. 
Iam aware that until the bill shall be perfected a substitute will 
not be inorder. Therefore, if there are any other amendments 
which Senators desire to propose, they can proceed. If there 
are none other I desire to offer my substitute at this time, and 
ask that it be read. P 

Mr. STEWART. I have another amendment which I desire 
to offer for the reduction of the gold in our gold coinage 25 per 
cent. I ask that the amendment be read at the desk, and then I 
shall give a word of explanation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the fol- 
lowing: 

That the gold coins ot the United States shall bea one-dollar A pga aquarter 
eagle or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, a three-dollar piece, a half eagle or five- 
dollar piece, an eagle or ten- dollar piece, and a double eagle or twenty-dollar 
piece; and the weight of standard gold of the gold dollar shall be 19.5 grains; 
of the quarter eagle or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, 48.375 grains; of the three- 
dollar piece, 58.05 grains; of the half eagle or five-dollar piece, 96.75 grains; 
of the eagle or ten-dollar ery 193.50 ; of the double eagle or amenn 


dollar piece, 387 ch coins shall be a legal tender in all paymen 
at their nom value. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, it has been demonstrated by 
statisticians that in Europe and America, as well asin Asia, gol 
has appreciated in the last twenty years at least 50 per cent; 
also that such appreciation is the result, to a great extent if not 
wholly, of the legislation against silver, legislation dispensin 
with the use of silver, thereby throwing an additional deman 
upon gold and ee its value. 

It has been suggested in many of the arguments that improved 
appliances of production had occasioned a portion of the fall in 

e prices of commodities and of the advance in the price of 
gold. That, however, was seriously combatted, so far as the 
staple articles are concerned, and I think successfully; but the 
statistics of China, where there has been no improved method of 

roduction, and where transportation and pone are con- 

ucted in the same manner as they were a thousand years ago, 
we find the same appreciation of gold. 

I do not propose to right the entire wrong, but an increase of 
50 per cent in the obligations of all existing contracts, which 
amounts to an enormous sum, to many thousand millions of dol- 
lars, is ee I think if we now redress a t of 
the wrong, and, instead of reducing the amount of gold in gold 


coin 50 per cent, we reduce it 25 per cent, we shall grant a just 
relief to that extent, and a 5 relief if justice is to be 
maintained in this country. No person will have a right to com- 
plain, because the obligations or bonds of the United States are 
pee in gold or silver coin of standard value of July 14, 1870. 
ere is an abundance of silver coin to meet those obligations, and 
if there were not, there is gold enough already coined for that 
purpono: So far as the equity between the debtor and creditor 
concerned, certainly this is a measure of justice. 

I offer this amendment entirely on my own responsibility, hav- 
ing consulted no Senator about it. Ido not know that any Sena- 
tor except myself will vote for it; but I ask that. the Senate al- 
low me to have the yeas and nays so that I may record my own 
vote in favor of this measure of justice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 

roposed by the Senator from Nevada. [Putting the question.] 
e noes have it and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. STEWART. I withdraw the demand for the yeas and 
naye upon the amendment. 2 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the order 
for the yeas and nays will be withdrawn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pasco] has an amendment which he desires to offer. If 
there is no other amendment pending, his amendment will bein 


order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no other amendment 


pending. 
Mr. PASCO. I ask that my proposed amendment be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 


The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


SECTION 1. That a commission, to be com of three citizens of the 
United States, shall be popes by the dent, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to ascertain and determine by the Ist day of Jan- 
uary next the fair and just ratio between the actual and intrinsic values of 
silver and gold, as a basis for the future coinage of silver, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, without d tion against either metal or charge for 23 
so that the dollar unit of coinage of both metals may be of equal actual 
intrinsic value. And the said commission shall report to the Secre of 
the Treasury the resultreached by them as soon as practicable after the date 
hereinbefore named, and he shali thereupon fix and determine the weight of 

ure and standard silver to be contained in the silver dollar, authorized to 

coined by this act, according to the said report; and the said silver dol- 

lars so authorized and thereafter coined shall beof the standard and weight 
thus fixed and determined by the Secretary of the areuy 

SEC. 2. Thatthecoins mentioned in the previous section shall have on them 
the devices andsuperscriptions provided forcoins of like denomination now 
coined, and shall be legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except when otherwise expressly stipulated by con- 
tract; and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at the mints of 
the United States to be coined into dollars of the fineness and weight fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of the first section of this act. 

SEC. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may, after 
the Ist day of March, 1894, de t the same with the Treasurer or any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than #10, and 
receive therefor certificates of not_less than $10 each, corresponding with 
the denominations of the United States notes. The coin deposited or rep- 
resenting the certificate shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment 
of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and when received may be reissued. 

SEC. 4. That the silver bullion deposited for coinage purposes under the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law 
and the regulations of the mint service governing the methods of determin- 
ing the amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or de- 
ductions, if any, to be made, 

SEOC. 5. That the Secre of the Treasury shall, within two years from 
and after the passage of t act, cause all the silver dollars of the United 
States heretofore ted, as well as the notes issued under the 
law of July 14. 1890, to be withdrawn from tion by hanging the 
same, or 5 same to be exchanged at their nominal value for silver 
certificates of 
anal de in h ided for in th in 

pec to those prov: ‘or in the sec- 
tion, and shall like them be receivable for customs, taxes, 8 ues, 
and when received may be reissued; and that on and after the expiration ot 
the two years above mentioned all the silver dollars as well as the Treasury 
notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, shail cease to be legal tender. 

Sec. 6, That all silver dollars coined prior to the passage of this act shall 
be recoined as early as practicable into coins of the same denomination of 
the weight and fineness authorized by section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 7. That the 1 ot the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt 
such rules and regulations, in accordance with the coinage laws oft the United 
States, as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this act. 

SEC. 8. That a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is here 
9 out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ry ph rk a 

EC. 9. That the act entitled An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other p: Ses,“ ap- 
proved July 14. 1890, and all other acts and parts of acts authorizing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion for the purpose of coining the same intosilver do! 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PASCO. I desire the attention of the Senate for a few 
moments while I explain my amendment. 

Mr. President, I stated in my speech on the 27th of September 
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the views which I hold on this ¢lver question. This proposed 
substitute has ‘been drawn up for the purpose of out 
Soot bot mill Ido nok ropose 3 to go over ppi entire a ae 

ect, but very briefly ex e purpose of my pro 
amendment, which is a Jubstitute for theentire bill reported by 
the oe ped of the Committee on Fin ince. 

I hoped that the minority of the committee would pro- 
pose some way of carrying out the views of the Democratic pariy 
as expressed in their platform at Chicago. I had hoped that 
they not do so, some other Senator more expe: than 
myself in these financial questions would have done so. As that 
has not been done I have thought it proper, before a final vote 
shail be taken, that some proposition should be submitted to the 
Pannie to carry out the views expressed in our national plat- 

orm. 

This amendment 2 to treat silver exactly as gold is 
treated under existing laws, as one of the money metals of the 
country. It provides for its free coinage. 

The difficulty to be encountered is the question of ratio. It 

the fact that the former ratio between silver and gold, 
which existed prior to 1873, has in consequence of the 
hostile legislation directed against it, and that it is necessary to 
ascertain what the ratio between gold and silver as money metals 
is before we can resume the free coinage of the latter metal. 

It fixes the time for the commencement of the resumption of 
the coinage as the Ist of March next. 

It recognizes the fact that establishing silver as one of the 
money metals of the coufitry will increase its value, and a com- 
mission is to be appointed, by the terms of the proposed amend- 
ment, to ascertain what that increase will be, and what the true 
ratio will be between gold and silver, after the coinage privilege 
is restored to silver, by the Ist day of January next, to give 
to the country the benefit of the increment when the free coin- 

of silver is resumed. 

1 proposes to do this by a commission. I see no better wa 
of ascertaining this ratio than through a commission. Th 
commission is to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and after this ratio shall have 
been ascertained by this commission, whose is to be made 
as soon as practicable after the Ist of January next, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is to fix the weight of the dollar that is to 
be coined after that time, so that the dollar of silver will have 
the same actual value as the dollar of gold. It will be worth 
100 cents in each instance, according to the market value of sil- 
ver. It will make a silver dollar anda gold dollar of equal 
value if the commission reports the proper and true relation. 

I submit the amendment for the purpose of bringing about a 
correct ratio between silver and gold as coin mstals and fixing 
the value of the two kinds of dollars, of gold and silver, so that 
they may be worth exactly the same. 

The arrangements made in the other sections of the proposed 
substitute make it a complete system of itself; but I am not oing 
at this late hour of the day to explaineach section of the bill. It 
offers a complete coinage system. The last section repeals the 
entire act known as the Sherman act. I believe, Mr. President, 
that this is in accord with the views laid down by the Democratic 
party in its platform at Chicago; I believe also that it is in har- 


mony with views laid down by the Republicans in their plat- 
form at Minneapolis. If we are ever going back to the free coin- 
tothe time when dollars 


age of silver, if we are ever going 
in silver and dollars in gold are to be of equal, actual, and in- 
trinsic value, we must establish some such system as this. 

With these few remarks, [submit my proposed substitute, and 
ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who is nec- 
essarily absent. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS!] is 

with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 
An exchange of pairs has been made, and now the Senator from 
Iowa stands paired with the junior Senator from Oregon, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin and I will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. That pair has been trans- 
ferred to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], 
and I vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). Returning from 
a short absence, I find I have been paired with the Senator from 
Alabama | Mr. maaan I do not see him in the Chamber. If 
he were 8 I should vote nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
requested me to announce that he had been from the Sen- 
ate by indisposition. Therefore I suppose his pair will stand 
with the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Then {I shall not vote. 


Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nord Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” à 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I have a general 

with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. That pair 
as been transferred to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
who is absent. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is 

with the Senator from Iowa Mr. WILSON]. The Senator 

rom Georgia would vote “yea” if he were present and not paired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco}, who 

is in charge of pairs on the otlier side, informs me that my pair 

with the Senator from Alabama Mr. MORGAN] has been trans- 

ferred to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], which leaves 
me at liberty to vote. I vote * nay.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Under that arrangement I am at liberty 
to vote, and record my vote in the negative. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] has 
been called away from the city by business of urgent importance 
and desired me to announce his pair, Under the arrangement 
now made he stands paired with the Senator from Alabama[Mr. 


MORGAN]. Ishall not repeat the announcement to-day. This 
will suffice. 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 47; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 

Cockrell, Hunt Perkius, 
pny Coke, r ea Pugh, 
Blac bum, Daniel, Jones. Ark. Vance, 
Butler, Faulkner, Martin, Vest, 
Cameron, Harris, Pasco, Walthall. 

NAYS—47. 
Aldrich, George, McMillan, Ransom, 
Allen, Gibson, MePherson, Roach, 
Brice, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Smith, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 

A Hawley, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Higgins, Murphy, „ 
Davis; = Peſter, 

ixon, oar, Pet Voorhees, 
Dolph. le, Piatt, Washburn, 
8. Lindsay, Proctor, te, 
Gallinger, ge, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—18, 
Allison, White, Cal. 
Call, Hans h, Power, Wilson, 
Chandler, Jones, Ney. Shoup, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Du Morgan, Teller, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada addressed the Senate in continuation of 
the speech begun by him on the 14th instant. After having 
spoken one hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nevada yield? I de- 
sire to suggest that it is now twenty minutes after 6 o'clock. If 
it suits the Senator from Nevada to yield, I should like to move 
that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES-of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Nevada yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I make that motion. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will 
not make the motion. I know the Senator from Indiina[Mr. 
VOORHEES], who is not now present in the Chamber, is v 
anxious, having charge of the pending bill, to complete the bi 
this evening, and I think he has so notified all on the floor. 
Therefore I h the Senator will not make the motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am as earnest as the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia or the Senator from Indiana to end this 
struggle, but the elock indicates that it is twenty minutes after 
6. o not think that we are uired to sit here to unreason- 
able hours in order to complete decree already understood 
by all people. Iam not inclined to move that the Senate take 
a recess, for ourrecords show that everything has been on the 
lith of October which has been transacted in the Senate up to 
to-day; but I think the Senate ought to adjourn, and we will 
meet here to-morrow and I are dispos2 of the pending bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senater from Tennessee allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. HARRIS. In a moment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the Senator makes the motion I 
wish to make a 1 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope that the Senate will adjourn, ana let 
the RECORD show the exact fact in of our action. Now, 
I will hear the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to make the suggestion whether we 
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may not be able to agree that the question shall be taken to- 
morrow at 1 o'clock on the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no authority to answer for anyone but 
myself. Ihave been ready for days, I am ready now, | shall be 
ready at all times to take a final vote upon this question, but the 

ractice we have adopted of taking a recess, and letting our 
RD show that 5 of the Senate has been of the date 
of the 17th of October w not of that day, but of many other 
days, is utterly absurd. I am not in favor myself of presenting 
an obstacle to action on the bill, but I move that the Senate now 
adjourn until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 
r. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator from Tennessee will permit 
me, just before—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I will permit the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee withdraw the motion to adjourn? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Temporarily? 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, I withdraw it for the purpose of hearing 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand that the Senator withdraws 
his motion eee to let me reply to the suggestion of the 
Senatorfrom Vermont. I am satistied that no agreement can 
be made for a vote at any particular time. 

Me. HARRIS. There is no possibility of such an agreement. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I have myself so learned from individual 
Senators, and therefore the whole question is whether we shall 
complete the bill to-night. As I stated before the Senator from 
Indiana came in, who has charge of the measure, I know it is 
his desire and purpose, if he has the majority at his back, to 
finish the consideration of the bill before an adjournment or a 


recess. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I withdrew my motion in def- 
erence to the wish of the Senator from West Virginia, but. 
Mr. MORRILL. I shall withdraw my suggestion entirely. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is 6 o'clock and 25 minutes. I do not choose 
to sit here later. There is time to decide this question. There 
has been no disposition indicated to postpone it. I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee again withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw it in order that the Senator from 
New York—— 

3 Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. WASHBURN, and others. Regular or- 
er. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate adjourn until to- 
2 ae 11 o'clock. (Putting the question.) The noes appear 
to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, I withdrew the motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I say one word? 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdrew the motion in order that the Sen- 
ator from New York might express his opinion, but if. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish tosay one word? 

Mr. HARRIS. But if the question is to be determined, it 
shall be determined upon the yeas and nays on the demand of 
one-fifth of a quorum. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from: Tennessee is out of or- 
der in debating a motion to adjourn. 

ae HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee is not out of 
order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Tennessee is out of or- 
der in debating a motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to say—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I call the Senator from Indiana to order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Nobody knows as well asthe Senator from 
Tennessee that he is out of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not out of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. He knows he is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appeals to Senators 
to be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yielded to the Senator from West Virginia 
to make a suggestion and withdrew the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires in justice to 
himself to say that he did not understand the Senator from Ten- 
nessee when he withdrew his motion to adjourn. The Chair 
thought the motion was still pending, and therefore put the 

uestion, but if there was no motion made the Chair was in error 
that res; ect, and of course the vote goes for naught. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say one word by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HARRIS, I withdraw the motion to adjourn in order 
that the Senator from Indiana may be heard. 


Mr. VOORHEES. We have been here a long time. It will 
take but a little while now to conclude our business and put this 
whole contest behind us—not over three-quarters of an hour at 
the outside. I have said all day, and I say now, not in any un- 
reasonable spirit, butin the most natural spirit in the world, that 
I desire a vote on this goession before we adjourn; and if a ma- 
Jory er the Senate will stay with me for the nexthour, or until 
the ussion is ended, we shall end this controversy and put it 
behind us. I trust that nobody desires to go away under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this has been a very great con- 
troversy, a controversy that affects the interests of every Amer- 
ican citizen, upon one side of which capital and capitalistic in- 
fluence have asserted and controlled power, upon the other side 
of which nine-tenths of the American people are op to cap- 
italistic influence. This controversy will be ended in favor of 
capitalistic influence. 

r. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS Ishall inte no dilatory motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada ad- 
dresses the Chair. The Senator from Tennessee, the Chair un- 
e occupies the floor by the courtesy of the Senator from 

evada. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Nevada was entitled to the 
floor and yieldedto me. If the Senator from Nevada claims it, 


I yield. 
. JONES of Nevada. I should like to proceed. It will take 
me but fifteen minutes to finish what I have to say. 
Mr. HARRIS. I yield, of course, because I occupied the floor 
by the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam very much obliged to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada will 
proceed. 


[Mr. JONES of Nevada resumed and concluded his speech. 
See Appendix, 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I shall occupy about fifteen 
minutes of the time of the Senate, and no more. I do not feel 
that 1 should have performed all of my duty in this great dis- 
cussion if I did not enter once more my protest against the pas- 
sage of the pending bill, which, in my humble judgment, isthe 
crowning infamy of this century. . 

Mr. President, I voted against. most of the amendments pro- 
posed because they discriminate against silver. Had these 
amendments been proposed by the other side and at the begin- 
ning of the debate, I would have considered it carefully, in 
case nothing better could have been secured, I might have con- 
sented to vote for them, because in that event they would have 
come to us in a spirit of fairness, and we could not have doubted 
the sincerity of their advocates. _ 

But they did not come to usin that way. The friends of the 
bill are opposed to any and to all amendments. When the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Senate, by a majority of 37 to 7, agreed 
upon a compromise bill to be substituted for the committee's 
bill, and when everybody believed an adjustment of party differ- 
ences was at hand and that the end of dispute was near, the 
Executive veto was published in advance, the hopes of part; 
unity vanished in the gloom of despair, a majority was silen 
and the Administration was compeiled to accept the aid of Re- 
publican Senators in order to avoid utter and ignominious defeat 
at the hands of the men who placed it in power. 

I would not have voted for that pro compromise and for 
much the same reason that I did not vote for these amendments. 
I refer to it only to show the imperious spirit in which the bill 
was thrust upon us and the haughtiness with which theattempt 
to Tay Seer fe was cast aside by the President. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat a statement made in the earl 
of the discussion, that the movement which brought 

etestable and destructive measure here is the crowning infamy 
of the century. Party traditions had to be ignored in order to 
give it introduction here, and the convictions of a lifetime had 
to be yiolated in order to give it support. Of the 44 Democratic 
Senators only 7 favor unconditional repeal, and at least 3 of these 
7 had always until recently been free-coinage men. 

Party platforms declare for bimetallism, but the Senate pro- 
poses to establish monometallism; parties declare in favor of 
preserving parity between the money metals, and the Senate 
throws one of them overboard to find its price level in the open 
market with wheat and corn and 5 in favor 
of preserving and maintaining the equal value and purchasing 
power of all the different classes of our currency circulation, but 
when a proposition is submitted to incorporate the party pledges 
with law, it has not support enough in the Senate to second a 
demand for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. The S nator from Indi- 
ana, chairman of the Finance Committee, who has charge of the 
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bill, told us Saturday that he does not intend to be bound by his 
votes in opposition to amendments proposed to the bill. He voted 
against a free-coinag¢ amendment; he voted against a limited- 


coinage amendment; he voted against each and all the other 
amendments. And he says he will not be bound by these votes. 
Mr. President, he will be bound by them. He can not escape 
the responsibility. What the Senator has said in this debate is 
not lost, nor will it be dissipated by time. The record is made 
and it will remain. No recantation will ever satisfy either him- 
self or the people at large, for his present course has been de- 
liberately chosen. He marked it out for himself. The brief 
sketch of that Senator’s life, as it appears in the Congressional 
Directory, shows that his great speech in favor of the free coin- 
e of silver money, delivered in this Chamber on the 14th day 

of January, 1878, endeared him more than ever to the good peo- 
ple of In a, and they gave testimony of their g will by 
greatly increasing his party strength at the next election. That 
speech was a powerful philippic against the classes that he even 
now charges with manufacturing the panic which brought us 
here at this unusual time. That speech has not been excelled at 
time in invective and in virulent denunciation. From the 
mouth of a Populist such aspeech would condemn him as an An- 

hist 


archist. 

The speech referred to will be found on pages 331 and 338 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under date of January 15, 1878. 
I shall not detain the Senate long enough to read even the two 

“agraphs which I have marked, but will ask permission of the 

Bennie to incorporate them in my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 


In far distant times generations now unborn while examining the sources 
of the burdens that have descended to them will read the charge made in this 
mce by the late Senator from Indiana, that a combination of stock job- 
bees an destitute of conscience as pirates, and inspired alone by greed for 
undered at these doo 


th and finally drove this Govern- 
stupendous act of bad f: 


3 — 


ment into the mos th and legalized robbery ever 
ponen u any people since the dawn of history. Five hundred mil- 

ons made the great operators and five hundred ons lost to the plow- 
man and the mechanic who have it all to 


y. 

And yet the authors, the instigators, the abettors of this crime, and the 
8 in its proceeds, fill the air with railing on the subject of re- 
pudiation, and point their fingers, stained with plunder, at honest men as re- 
pudiators, because they believe that a contract for the benefit of mapen le 
should be held as sacred as one for the benefit of the bondholder. Sir, for- 
bearance on this point hasceased to be a virtue. Those who have at all times 
labored to keep the faith of the Government with its citizens and its cred- 
itors alike can not submit any longer to insult added to injury, to wholesale 
calumny added to national plunder. In some countries the habit prevails 
of buil acairn, a pile of stones, to mark the spot where some tragic 
event has happened. So let the American taxpayers, whenever the act of 
March, 1869, is cited each cast a stone upon it to mark the place in American 
history where repudiation began, and where the rights of the people were 
mercilessly and treacherously slaughtered. 

s * s * 0 * * 


can be used the Ameri- 


and every owner of the soil whom I represent, I warn all such as value their 
investments that when these doctrines of despotism are sought to be enfored 
this fair land will again be convulsed in agony, and the fires of liberty will 
blaze forth again, as they did a hundred years ago, in defense of the natural 
rights of man. May the wisdom of our fathers and the benignity of our 
God avert such an issue; but if it shall come, if infatuation has seized our 
councils, the result will only add one more instance to the long catalogue 
of human crime and folly, where avarice, like ambition, overleaps itself, and 
in its unholy attempt to rob others of their possessions loses its own. 


Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, the men to whom the peo- 
ple justly looked for alp in this great struggle with the most 
P vortol. and dangerous influence among men, will be held to a 
strict accountability for the part they have taken here. 

Mr. President, we all listened with profound sympathy tothe 
pathetic words of the senior Senator from Colorado Friday, and 
to the forceful eloquence of his colleague the next day. They 
described pictures which they saw—invisible fingers painting in 
the future. My heart goes out to them in this hour of darkness. 
But brave men as they are, strong and full of courage, they know 
that all isnot lost. They are big enough tosee beyond the hori- 
zon of their own State. They look far enough to see the fertile 
fields of Kansas, of Nebraska, the Dakotas, and of all the great 
country, and they know that the vast armies of toilers in every 
department of industry must suffer with the miners all the evils 
which follow the legislation of this session of Congress. Silver 
mining is but part, and asmall parteven, of the mining industry; 
and miners can soon adjust themselves to changed conditions. 

But farmers are tied to the soil. They must stay in and take 
what comes. Their homes are at stake. 

Agricultural communities will suffer most from what of evil is 
in store for the country. Butlet me say to miners, to farmers, 
and to all the rest of our toiling millions we need not long en- 
dure the burdens which this legislation places on our shoulders. 


We have within ourselves every element of the power needed 
to throw off the yoke. Wen only to husband our resources 
and organize our voters. This sixty days’ debate has unmasked 
the power which oppresses. We now see the hand that smites 
us. Honey is king! 

Money alone of all things has a value set upon it and main- 
tained by law. Its owners are permitted to lend it at rates of 
interest many times higher than the average net profitson labor. 
It is usury, in one form or another, that is transferring wealth 
from the people who produce it to those who earn nothing. 

This debate has disclosed the falsehoods of old party platforms 
and the hollowness of old party promises, and 5 to 
light the secret forces of party patronage. 

The great manufacturers, the great railroad managers, the 
great bankers, the stockjobbers, the brokers, the usurers, and 
all classes that feed and fatten on the profits of other men’s toil— 
these are for the passage of this bill. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey Saturday said that the 
honor of this victory of the money power over the people will be 
shared jointly by the President of the United States and the 
senior Senator from Ohio. Who will want to deny the correct- 
ness of the prediction? Who is there to dispute the fitness of 
those two distinguished men to enjoy this inheritance? If they 
can extract any consolation out of the indignation and maledic- 
tions of an outraged people, in the name of God let them have it. 

We have seen that all the great industries which have been 
encouraged and protected by the Government, and all the great 
agencies for extracting profits that have been permitted to grow 
up among us, have taken sides against the people. We have 
seen that wherever the Government has been most lavish in its 
expenditures, wherever it has done most to foster and develop 
industry and commerce there is the most powerful combination 
against every demand of the people whose labor is constantly 
pouring trade through the channels of commerce. What are 
called the business interests” have all the care of Congress, 
and these business interests” are the personal interests of a 
few hundred speculators on the commercialexchanges. We have 
uncovered the banking system and shown its defects, its evils, 
and its dangerous tendencies. 

We have seen that the Government is in partnership with the 
banks; that the Treasury Department is a member ot the New 
York bank clearing house; that public moneys have been de- 
posited by millions in national-bank depositories when there was 
no need of it. We have seen that high premium has been paid 
by the Government for its own bonds; that interest has been ad- 
vanced on bonds not due, and that these premiums and advances 
of interest have amounted to more than a hundred million dol- 
lars. We have seen that banks have been conducted in open 
violation of law, with the knowledge of all men, with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Administration, and with the open in- 
dorsement of the Senate. We have seen that these business 
interests” are to be protected at all hazards, and that no appeal 
from the wealth producers is to be heard. 

Mr. President, we insist on the use of both gold and silver as 
money metals; we want both coined freely and on equal terms, 
without discrimination in favor of or against either metal, just 
as the laws provided before the rule of the money-managers be- 
gan. To assent to some form of compromise, if proposed by the 

riends of the bill, might not be inappropriate, for it would be 
a concession on both sides and might result in good. But to pro- 
Sas and urge a proposition less than we are entitled to when we 

now it will be rejected with scorn is to place ourselves in the 
attitude of suppliants at the feet of power. 

Mr. President, I represent a constituency that is not craven, 
and they would despise their representative if he were such. 
Kansas was born in the dawn of the last revolution; she stands 
in the vanguard of this. Her beautiful prairies are populated 
by an industrious and heroic people. ithin the time of our 
generation they have conquered a wilderness and planted the 
highest and best form of civilization there. They have done 
more than any equal number of men in the same length of time 
anywhere on earth. Their achievements have no parallel in 
the history of settlement. Misfortunes do not discourage them; 
they are ready for any emergency. They are brave men; the 
hate cowards and loathe traitors. They have not yet barter 
their birthright, and they do not now propose to compromise 
with wrong. 

Kansas will take care of herself, sir. With her sisters, North 
South, East, and West, in the valleys of the greatest rivers of 
the continent, we furnish the larger part of our foreign com- 
meree—and it matters not to us where our customers for this 
surplus dwell, 

If our trade is of no consequence to our Eastern neighbors, we 
have good easement to the south of us. We can shorten the dis- 
tance to foreign markets and cheapen the cost of transportation 
by shipping our surplus products through ports on the Gulf of 
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Mexico. We now have vast areas of fertile lands under cultiva- | was successful in 1892 will fail in 1894 and 1896. The people will 
tion, with a rapidly increasing population; and year by year we | beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 
are increasing the amount of our contributions to the commerce | The next campaign will be fought in the open field, with no 
of the world. An interstate railway from North Dakota to Gal- | traitors in the army that will do battle for justice and equal 
veston Bay would drain a great region that now sends its trade | rights. Secret foes will be discovered, exposed, and drummed 
across the Mississippi River eastward on its way to Liverpool | out of camp. If the tentacles of the national banks have ex- 
and London. We shall soon be able to reclaim the semiarid | tended into the two Houses of Congress they will be cut loose, 
lands west of us and populate them with small farmers whose | and freedom of action secured for the nee of the 
labor will add to our output. people. No Wall street general will lead the conquering hosts. 
Our lands produce cotton and flax and other fibrous plants, The race of Jackson and Lincoln is not extinct, and a man of 
useful in the manufacture of cloth and cordage. There is no the people will be found. The independence of the codrdinate 
better region for the growth of sheep and wool. We have tim- | departments of the Government will be restored. The repre- 
ber, iron, coal, lead, zine, copper, tin, silver, and gold. South- | sentatives of the people in both Houses of Congress will pass 
ern iron and cotton cloth are produced as cheaply as anywhere; laws to secure justice and equal rights without Executive inter- 
and lumber can be made without the aid of duties ontheforeign | ference. No command will come from the other end of the 
roduct. Surely if our trade is not wanted East we can manage Avenue to destroy the people's money and subject the masses to 
a few years to accommodate ourselves to that state of fact. the rule of analien gold trust. Financial independence of Great 
We have votes enough to change the financial policy of the Gov- | Britain and all other foreign powers will be declared and main- 
ernment and get rid of the usurer and extortioner, when money | tained at any sacrifice and at all hazards. 
will be abundant and ready on call to move the crops and meet | The temporary victory of avarice and fraud is an object lesson 
our pecuniary obligations. which will not be forgotten. The people of the United States 
We shall nage be able to take care of ourselves, and now have met and overcome all opposition and removed all obstrue- 
that we have notice served upon us that the interests of the | tion to their grand march to freedom and a higher civilization. 
money centers of the East are more important than the commerce | They must now grapple with the most dangerous, the most in- 
of the West and South, we need not further trouble ourselves | sidious, and the most relentless foe with which humanity is com- 
about protective tariffs nor tariffsforrevenue. Ifrich menhave | pelled to contend—the power of concentrated capital. It is the 
determined that this Government was established for their bene- | most dangerous, because its weapons are cunning: the most in- 
fit, let them bear the burdens of national taxation. Let tariff | sidious, beciuse its methods are secret; and the most relentless, 
duties be levied only on luxuries, let the rest of the needed rev- | because it is soulless and deaf to the groans of its victims. 
enues for Government uses be raised by taxes on large landed Concentrated capital must be dethroned. The lifeblood of 
estates and on incomes above the line of a fair living. civilization must cease to slake the thirst of avarice. The nor- 
Yes, Mr. President, God reigns and the Republic will live to | malcirculation must be restored. The British pump must cease 
encourage and to bless mankind. The law of progress will im- | to drain the circulating medium of the United States into the 
pel us forward and we shall rise as we go. But we must contend | reservoir of a London syndicate. An independent financial pol- 
with all the powers of evil. Evolution comes through storms | icy must be established. 
and 5 A great struggle now approaches —it is at hand The schemes of the enemy will be exposed, and the paths to 
even now. His horizon is narrow, indeed, who does not see a freedom and prosperity made plain. Concentrated capital must 


wigar 1 le Sevag take warning. The luxury of revolution and extortion will be 
r. S EWART. Mr. President, the die is cast. The surrepti. expensive. When justice is denied, the wrongdoers must take 
tious and fraudulent act of 1873 demonetizing silver is ratified and | the consequences. This victory for injustice and wrong is o 
confirmed. The gold kings are victorious. The labors of their temporary. If capital repudiates contracts by contraction, the 
champion, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], at the Paris | people will restore justice by expansion, If in the conflict the 
conferencein 1867 and in the Halls of Congress in 1873, to destroy aggressor is despoiled, it will be his own fault, and not the fault 
the ple’s money arecrowned with success. Therepeal of an | of the victims he has forced to fight for self-preservation. 

act already nullified by Executive usurpation is decreed toexoner-| The motto in the next campaign will be not the preservation 
ate the Secretary of the Treasury from the consequences of an | of disgraced party names, but the eternal principle of justice: not 
open violation of law in refusing to purchase the four and one-half | the best dollar, but an honest dollar; not an appreciating measure 
million ounces of silver per month commanded by the act of 1890. | of value for the rich to monopolize, but an honest measure of 

The interest on Gladstone’s growing fabric of bonded debt | value which will do justice to all; not to multiply parasites, but 
heretofore ‘‘ un non in the history of the world” may now ab- | to increase wealth producers: not to maintain a false standard 
sorb the wealth of America. The allied power of bonds and 
national banks has won a great victory. 

The Trojan horse of the gold kings, bedecked with flaming 
banners upon which were inscribed, “ Democracy,” ‘‘ Bimetal- 
lism,” “ Local Self-Government,” “Reduction of Taxation,” and 
*Civil-Service Reform,” to conceal the monometallic guns of 
concentrated money and bonds, made a triumphal entrance into 
the nation’s capital. The people opened wide the gates, and mil- 
lions sang hosanna to ‘‘ Greeks bearing gifts.” 


And all the ple came up after him, and the people piped with pi 
and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent with the sound of . 


of governmental credit by opening the vaults of the Treasury 

to speculators, but to maintain the honor of the Government 

by the payment of debts according to contract, and meting out 
equal justice to all; not by taxing the masses to make donations 
to the classes, but by compelling the rich as well as the r to 
submit to the government of law; not to violate the obligation 
of contracts, but to maintain equity between debtor and creditor. 

Justice and equality before the law is the full measure of the 
demands of the people. No l of foreign or domestic 
money-changers must rob them of their most sacred rights. 

The people must and will resist and strike until the last armed 

A day of jubilee was proclaimed and a Democratic national | foe expires. Let the vote be taken; let the deed be done; let 
love feast prepared. The new recruits and the scar-worn vet- | the objectlesson be given. We willabidethe result, [Manifes- 
erans of the Democracy from every State and Territory in this | tations of 5 5 in the galleries. 
broad land made haste to reach the festive board of Federal] The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
patronage. to the bill, the question is, Shall the amendment be engrossed 

Armed Greeksfrom out the Trojan horse blocked every avenue 
of approach to all who bore true allegiance to the people’s cause. 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democrats retired with shame, while 
the Hessians, recruited for plunder and spoils, feasted and made 
merry at the national banquet and swore allegiance to the 
prophet of Wall street. 

The veteran Grecks, rehnforced by camp-followers, office-seek- 
ers, national banks, a venal press, and other agents of the gold 
trust, rallied under the banner of the prophet of false pretense 
and hypocrisy, and gave battle for concentrated capital against 
labor and prodution. 

They have captured the fort and dispersed the defenders of 
the people. But, unlike ancient Troy, Washington is not the 
only stronghold of the American people. The betrayal and cap- 
ture of the White House and the two Houses of Congress is not 
the end of the war. There are other cities and other people in 
this roupi besides those who rule in Wall street and at the 
capital of the nation. The honeyed words, the false promises, 
and the eee banners of the gold aristocracy have lost their 
power of deception. The experiment of the Trojan horse which 


and the bill read athird time? 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. STEWART and Mr. TELLER called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. CHANDLER’S name was called). The 
senior Senator from New uc erie [Mr. CHANDLER] is paired 
with the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr.COCKRELL (when his name was called). Originally I was 
paired with the senior Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLISON]and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] was paired with the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. We have exchanged 
pairs, and the Senator from Iowa now stands paired with the 
Senator from Oregon. TheSenator from Iowa, if present, would 
vote yea and the Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. GORDON’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] is paired on this vote with the 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. I have transferred that 
parme announced on the former vote. The Senator from Georgia, 
pes would vote “ yea.” 

r. GRAY (when his name was called). On this vote I had 
an understanding with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] 
that I should pair with him. That pair has been transferred to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], and I vote 


s ea.” 

Vir. PALMER (when his named was called). On this question 
I have a general pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
HaNSBROUGH]; I do not know how he would vote if present, but 
I should vote“ yea.“ 

Mr. PE S (when the name of Mr. WHITE of California 
was called). My colleague [Mr. WHITE of California] is un- 
avoidably absent. Before leaving, however, he paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. Since then that pair has 
been transferred to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. Ifmy colleague were present he would vote “nay,” 
and I am informed that the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH], who is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER}, would vote “nay” if he were present. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who is paired with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], would vote ‘‘nay” if he were pres- 


ent. 

Mr. PASCO. I desire to state that the Senator from Georgia 
r. COLQUITT] is unavoidably absent. He is pai with the 
nator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. If present the Senator from 

Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to state that on this vote, by the trans- 
fer announced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] stands paired wi 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I did not understand that. I simply wished 
to announce the vote which the Senator from Oregon would cast 
if he were present. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that that 
has already been announced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CocKRELL], or I should have announced it myself. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—43. 5 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Lod: Ransom, 
Dater . MePh — 
ery, erson, 
ORMARE Gray, Manderson, uire, 
Carey, Hale, ills, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. e, 
Pavin H pala ae 
O; urphy, oorhees, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, Washburn, 
Fau ~ Hunton, Proctor, te, La. 
Frye, „ Quay, 
NAYS—22. 
Ba Daniel Zrin, Shoup 
te, el, 0 

i Du Pasco, Stewart, 
B burn, Geo. Pefter, Teller, 
Butler, erkins, Vance, 

Irby, Pettigrew, Vest. 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Power, al 
Jones, Nev. } h, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING—10. 

Allison, Gordon, Morgan, Wilson. 
Chandler, 1 Palmer, 
Colquitt, Mitchell, Oregon White, Cal. 


So the bill was ere 

Mr. VOORHEES, I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was d to; and (at 7 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m., Monday, October 30) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday October 31, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, October 30, 1893. 


2 House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Rev. Isaac W. 
ANTER. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday was read and ap- 


proved. 
SCHOOLS OF MINES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 1040) toaid the 
States of California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, Colorado, South Dakota, and Minnesota to sup- 

rt schools of mines; which was referred to the Committee on 

Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted to Mr. 
PAGE, for two weeks, on account of sickness in fs family. 


COMMITTEE LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for 

action on the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. - 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be authorized to have 
ted and bound all documents for the use of said committee that it may 
necessary in connection with subjects in relation to appropriations be- 
pase or to be considered by the said committee during the Fifty- 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for con- 
sideration? i 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana if that privilege has heretofore been accorded 
to that committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It has been accorded to all committees hav- 

inp appropriation bills in charge. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DEATH OF CARTER H. HARRISON. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish tosubmitthe resolutions 
which I send to the desk and ask that they be read for the infor- 
mation of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemanask for unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the resolutions? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will,as soon as they are read, ask unani- 
mous consent for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the resolutions which the Clerk will now re- 


port. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has recelved with astonishment and sorrow the 
announcement of the violent death of Carter H. Harrison, mayor of the city 
of Chicago, and formerly a member of this body. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the RECORD, and that the 
S; . = of the House cause a copy of the same to be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of these resolutions? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


MILITARY RESERVATION AT OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Committee 
on Military Affairs be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of. the bill (H. R. 1975) donating the military reservation at 
Oklahoma City, in Oklahoma ae to said city for the use 
and benefit of the free public schools thereof, and for other pur- 

es, and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
he bil was erroneously referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Military Affairs will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill, and it will 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secre- 
taries, announced that the Senate has passed a joint resolution 
(S. Res. 36) transferring the exhibit of the Navy Department, 
known as the model battle ship Illinois, to the State of Illi- 
nois, as a naval armory for the use of the naval militia of the 
State of Illinois, on the. termination of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, in which the concurrence of the House wasasked. 

The message also announced that the Senate had- with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for urgent deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House nonconcur in the Senate amendments to the bill (H. 
R. 4177) to provide for urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, and for other pur , and ask for a conference 
with the Senate on the disagree 1110 votes of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk report the title of the billso 
that the House may understand the question. 

The title of the bill was reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to nonconcur in the Senate amendments and to ask for 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. With- 
out objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The following conferees were announced on the part of the 


1893. 


House: Mr. Savers, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. CANNON of Illi- 


nois. 

Mr. SAYER. Mr. Speaker, I alsoask that the bill be printed 
as rmended. 

There was no objection, and it wasso ordered. 


SUPPLIES IN THE DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a privileged report I 
desire to submit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4248) to amend section 3700 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to contracts for supplies in the Departments at Washington. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the substitute be read. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 4202) substitute for the bill H. R. 4218, to amend section 3709 of 


the Revised Statutes, relating to contracts for supplies in the Depart- 

ments at Washington. 

Be it enacted. ete., That section 3709 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 
adding thereto the following: 


“That hereafter in the several Executive Departments, the De ent ot 


War, and Navy butiding, shall be at 2 O0 clock p. m. upon the same 
day; that the tary of the Treasury, or an official named him, shall 
designate the days in each year upon which bids shall be in said Ex- 


Departm: 

careful comparison of all of the schedules and statements so submitted. and 
to recommend to the persons authorized to make contracts acceptance or re- 
jection of any or all of said bids. If all of the bids for any one or more arti- 
cles for any of said Executive Departments and other Government estab- 
lishments are rejected on the recommendation of the board. proposals for 
such articles shall again be invited. after due advertisement, which said pro- 
posals shall be submitted by the Departments or officers the same 
to the said board for comparison and recommendation.” 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I now ask order while the re- 
port is being read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Joint Commission of Congress to inquire into the status of the laws 

the Executive Departments, to whom was referred the bill (H. 

R. 4248) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, concerning contracts 
tor fuel, ice, stationery, and other miscellaneous supplies for the Executive 
Departments and other Government establishments in Washington, po 2 
considered the same. re recommend the passage of the fol- 
lowing substitute therefor. 

The purpose of the bill is to fix uniform dates for invitin: 


t herewith and 


for 


ei esate ap 
t pro 8 for the same an opportunity of 


one 
fi likel be | han thi ach 
gures likely to ower than the 
Department at different times. 
rtments advertising therefor, it is proposed, shall be scheduled and re- 
eerd toa consisting of thechief clerks of the Treasury. Interior, and 
Post-Office Departments, or such other official representative of each of said 
Departments as the heads thereof may te, for comparison and rec- 
ommendation as to acceptance or rejection of any or all of them. 

Such a comparison of, and action upon, all of the submitted to 
the severa: Departments, before contracts are made, it is believed will re- 
sult in procuring supplies for all of said Departments alike at the lowest 
market prices, and not at such widely varying prices as at present obtain. 

Under the existing law and practice of contracts, ice was fur- 
nished to the sev ne auring the lass fecal pear at prices VALT- 
ing from 18} cents to 30 cents hundred pounds. For the current fiscal 
year no two of the Departments have made contracts for furnace coal at the 
game figures, the prices varying from rex to 5.14 t ton. = 


EXAND M. DOCKE 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
NELSON DINGLEY, In., 
Members on the part of the House of Representatives. 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
. JAMES K. JONES, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Members on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill which has just been 
read is an amendment to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to the purchase of supplies for the several Departments 
and Government establishments in Washington. Section 3709 
as it now stands provides that each Department and Government 
establishment in Washington 
Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order, and de- 
sire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPE R. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. MCRAE., How does this bill come before the House? 
The SPEAKER. It is from the Joint Commission to 


Investigate the Departments, having 


been referred to that com- 
mission, with leave to report at any time. 
Mr. MCRAE. Would it not be subject to the point of order 


7 receive its consideration in Committee of the 
e? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not looked to see whetherit 
involves we Se See ee 

Mr. DOC V. It does not. It relieves the Treasury to the 
amount of about 875,000. 

Mr. DIN GLE. It does not involve any additional charge on 
the Treasury. On the contrary, it relieves the Treasury froma 
charge of about $50,000. 

Mr. MCRAE. Thatisa matter of opinion. A great many 
bills come up here that gentlemen think would relieve the 
Treasury, but I notice that very oten other gentlemen insist 
upon having them considered in Committeeof the Whole. The 

tle of this bill indicates that it is one which ought to be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have no doubt that the bill is sub- 
ject to the t of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Although the point comes late, yet if there 
is any desire to go into Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of the bill I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. In the judgment of the Chair, the bill is 
one which should be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
considering the substitute. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee Of the 
Whole, Mr. MONTGOMERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the bill the title of which willbe 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 8709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to contracts for supplies in the Government Depart- 
ments at Washington. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire the entire bill 


use. 

$ 2 . Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be considered as closed, and that the bill be 
considered under the five-minute rule. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk read the bill by sections. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, as I began to say a few min- 
utes ago, this bill amends section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the purchase of supplies for the several Departments 
and Government éstablishments in Washington. Under exist- 
ing statutes each Department and Government establishment in- 
vites proposals separately for furnishing the incidental supplies 
which it requires. The result has been that there has been no 
uniformity of action either in inviting the proposals or in award- 

the contracts. 

here have been widely various prices submitted for the sev- 
eral articles required. We found on examination that in the dif. 
ferent Departments the prices of articles vary from5to 15 per cent, 
and that because of this method of inviting proposals separatel 
wholesale dealers, as a rule, do not reg: the matter as of suf- 
ficient importance to make bids. It has been thought desirable 
that all these proposals should in some way be prac brought 
together in order that the Government may get the benefit of 
wholesale rates,and in order that there may be uniformity as to 
the prices paid for these supplies for the several De ents 
25 Government establishments, and those prices always the 

west. : 

It has been found necessary, however, that each Department 
should have the control not only of the character of the list of 
supplies desired, but also of determining the quality. For that 
purpose, and in order to secure uniformity, this bill provides 
three amendments to the existing statute. tirst, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall designate a common time at which 
all these bids shall be opened. Secondly, that after each bid has 
been examined by whoever may be in charge of the matter in the 
several Departments the Secretary of the Treasury shall desig- 
nate a board, to consist of one person representing each Depart- 
ment, to examine the several proposals and especially the rec- 


ommendations of the several Departments and decide which of 
the bids shall be accepted and which rejected. 

The result will be that only the lowest bids will be accepted, 
and if it is found that a lower proposal is made for supplies for 
one Department than for another, then a now invitation for pro- 
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pons must go out as to the same articles for other De ents 

or which higher prices have been bid, in order that the several 

Departments may have the lowest prices, that there may uniform- 

ity on the prices, and at the same time that the Government 

may aoh e benefit of wholesale priceson these large purchases 
supplies. 

I may state that the incidental supplies which this bill covers 
now furnished to the several Departments and Government es- 
tablishments in Washington amount to over a half million dol- 
lars annually. There can be scarcely any doubt that upon this 
plan there will be a saving of at least 10 per cent—the commis- 
sion hope for more. If the saving should be only 10 per cent, it 
will amount to $50,000 a year, and possibly it may be more. The 
commission, therefore, have unanimously recommended, after 
consultation with some of the officials of the Departments, the 
amendments of the existing statute which are now before the 
committee. Now, Mr. Chairman, if no gentleman desires to 
make any inquiry respecting the matter I will move that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. HUNTER. I desire to ask the gentleman whether this 
bill provides for the additional officers or inspectors who are to 
act for the Government in connection with the parties who pro- 

to furnish these supplies? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It simply provides that one person shall be 
selected from each Department, who will ee the person 
who has charge of the business there, and that he shall repre- 
sent the Department. The design is to have a board consisting 
of one representative from each Department. 

F of Tennessee. The bill creates no new 
office 

Mr. DINGLEY. It creates no new office. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is already a person designated in each 
Department to look after these supplies now, is there not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; and that person will probabi be the 
person designated to represent the Department if this bill shali 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. To act on this board in 
concert with the representatives of the other Departments. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes,sir. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose of 
debating this bill, but for the purpose of making a single remark 
on another topic. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HUNTER] 
introduced a resolution expressing the sentiment of the House 
in regard to the appalling assassination of the mayor of the city 
of Chicago. I sympathize with that resolution, and heartily ap- 
prove it; and I want to call the attention of Congress and the 
country to the fact that this assassin is papery A insane; that 
his name indicates he is a foreigner, and voy likely when he 
landed on these shores he was e. The European govern- 
ments are emptying their insane and their paupers and crimi- 
nals upon this country. The section of the country I represent 
is overrun with expert foreign criminals, housebreakers, and 
thieves, and the State’s prison and penal institutions of Massa- 
chusetts and New England are crowded with them; and I wish 
to call attention of Congress and the country to the necessity of 
additional legislation for the restriction of this dangerous class 
of immigration and the necessity of enforcing existing laws for 
the exclusion of criminals, lunatics, paupers, and idiots, a far 
worse class than the com tively harmless Chinese we have 
voted to exclude. Why, Mr. Chairman, it is only a few years 
since thestreets of Chicago ran red with the blood of policemen 
and officers of the law, murdered in the discharge of duty, and 
their blood cries to heaven. I think it is important that atten- 
tion should be called to this matter here and now, in view of the 
awful appalling crime which has again just arrested the atten- 
tion of the country at Chicago. 

I call the attention of Congress and the country to the alarm- 
ing increase of the awful crime of train-wrecking and attempts 
at wrecking by expert criminals who have largely avoided ap- 
prehension; and I call attention to the fact that nearly ever 
one of the persons who has been apprehended isa foreigner, an 
I have no doubt most of them are hardened criminals and grad- 
uates from the jails and prisons of Europe. 

This crime was unknown among the American people until 
European countries began to dump their jail birds and ticket-of- 
leave men on these shores.. 

The vilest wretch that curses the face of the earth is a train- 
wrecker. Iam op to mob or lynch law, but if ever there 
was a case that justified it it is the crime of these wretches, who 
are lost to pity, and who putin jeopardy the life and limb of men, 
women, and children in the fi 5 train. I say I am op- 
posed to lynch law, but I would glad to vote for a national 
and State law that would punish this crime or any attempt at it 
by execution one week after conviction. 

As a Representative of Massachusetts I stand in my place and 
demand not only the enforcement of existing laws, as I have 
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said, but more radical and stringent law for the exclusion of the 
classes which I have recited. y 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the committee rise and report 
the bill back to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MONTGOMERY reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to contracts for supplies in the De- 
partments at Washington, had directed him to report back the 
same with a favorable recommendation. 

The bill was ordered to be en d and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DINGLEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the original bill, House bill No. 
4248, for which the bill just passed was reported as a substitute, 
be laid on the table. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On October 25, 1893: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 34) providing for the disposition of 
certain personal property and money now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, ap- 
pointed by the supreme court of Utah, and authorizing its ap- 
plication to the charitable purposes of said church; and 

On October 28, 1893: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 66) that the acknowledgments of the 
Government and people of the United States be tendered to 
various foreign governments of the world who have ticipated 
in commemoration of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles; when the. Speaker 
signed the same: 

oint resolution (H. Res. 55) for the reporting, marking, and 
removal of derelicts; 

A bill (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the actapproved March 
3, 1891, entitled“ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other papae and 
A bill (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for the New England coast. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted on its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes; had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House, and had appointed Mr. 
COCKRELL, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION IN EIGHTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. WEADOCK. A pares to the House, as a question of 
privilege, the memorial of Mr. Youmans, asking that the Con- 
gressional election in the Eighth district of Michi be in- 
quired into; and in connection with this memorial I present a 
resolution, which I move be referred to the Committee on Eleo- 
tions. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point 
that this memorial and resolution do not, under the rules of the 
House, present a privileged matter, but should be referred 
through the petition box, as provided by the rule, to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I am well aware of the provisions 
of the Constitution that each House shall be the judge of the 
election, returns, and qualifications of its own members.” That 
is a power granted to this House; but it is a power which has 
been exercised when the sitting member was sworn in and qual- 
ified as one of the members of the present Congress. 

Now, the law has provided how the title of a sitting member 
to a seat in this House may be attacked; and the contestant in 


this case, Mr. Youmans, who comes forward with this memoriat , 


has not followed the provisions of the statute in this respect. 
submit there is no warrant in law for him to come in in the man- 
ner now proposed and bring this memorial as a privileged mat- 
ter before the House. 

The Speaker the other day referred to the case of Mr, But- 


- 
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terworth, which occurred in the Forty-sixth Congress, but I wish 
to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that that was a mat- 


ter which was brought up on the first day of the session of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, when there were no rules at all and no 
committees; and although that resolution was brought in asa 
matter of the highest privilege, there was, even in that case, no 
rule established. After a running debate, in which many mem- 
bers engaged, it was finally agreed what the mode of procedure 
should be in that case, and by agreement a special committee 
was appointed to investigate the alleged frauds that were charged 
in the memorial. 

Now, what is this case? Here is a case which comes up after 
this Congress has been in session for three months. It is not 
like the case from Cincinnati, where a memorial was presented 
by the electors of two Congressional districts claiming that grave 
frauds had been committed. This is a memorial brought here 
by the defeated candidate for Congress in the Eighth district of 

ichigan. He then knew all the charges embraced in this me- 
morial, and knew the manner 8 by the statute in which 
he could contest the right of Mr. LINTON to a seat on this floor. 
He neglected to exercise his rights; and I claim, Mr. Speaker, 
that under well-recognized age gore of law, his neglect to ex- 
ercise the rights as defined by the statute will 
of any privilege in this House. 

As a further reason, I submit that at the present time this 
House has adopted a code of rules; and Rule XXII of that code 
provides that memorials may be delivered to the Clerk, the 
member presenting them indorsing his name thereon, and shall 
then be referred to the appropriato committee for action. Now 
we have provided for a Committee of Elections, a committee 
clothed with ample power to investigate all contested questions 
that may be presented to Con by defeated candidates for 
Congress in any State of the Union. And the most this claim- 
ant can do will be to simply follow the rules of the House and 
present his memorial through the petition box and let it go to 
the Committee on Elections, and that committee is clothed with 
authority and power to present the matter to the House if in the 
Judgment of the committee there is reason for it. 

ow, the fact, if the Speaker please, that each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members is simply a power with which it isclothed. The stat- 
ute that has been provided shows how that power shall be exer- 
cised; and inasmuch as this memorialist has neglected to follow 
the manner prescribed by the law he is deprived of any priv- 
ilege or right other than that which would be confer upon 
him ee ordinary usage as prescribed by the rules for all me- 
morialists. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House all memorials, 
petitions, and private bills may be introduced and referred to 
the various committees by handing them to the Clerk. If it be 
a public bill it is introduced by handing it to the Speaker or to 
Clerk at the Speaker's table. Any memorial or resolution re- 
lating to the right of a member to his seat is a privileged mat- 
ter. Any matter that is privileged may be presented or called 
up when no matter of a higher privilege is before the House. 
For instance, a committee not authorized to report at any time 
can only report when the committees are called for reports. A 
committee authorized to report at ony time need not necessarily 
report when the committees are called for reports, but it may 
make its report, as was done by the gentleman from Maine this 
morning, by presenting it at any time as a privileged matter. 

Now, the C is of the opinion that any matter relating to 
the right of a member to his seat is privileged. It has always 
been so held. Therefore the Chair does not think it is neces- 
sary to present a memorial of that character through the Clerk. 
The question raised here, the one presented by the pending prop- 
osition, is whether it is in the power of the House, on objection 
being made, to proceed to consider the resolution, or whether 
the point being made the whole matter must be referred to the 
Committee on Elections under the rules. 

The Chair believes, when a matter of this sort is presented 
and the point of order is made against it, that it should be re- 
ferred to the committee having jurisdiction of the matter under 
the rules of the House, it must be so referred. There is a de- 


now deprive him 


cision made ye the immediate predecessor of the present occu-’ 


pant of the chair which isin conflict with that opinion—the 
Arkansas case in the Fifty-first Congress. The gentlemanfrom 
Iowa [Mr. LACEY] presented a resolution relating to the investi- 
gason of the election in Arkansas, and called it up for consider- 
ation. 


The present occupant of the chair objected and made the | 


int that the resolution should be referred to the Committee on 
lections, because, under the rules of the House (although the 
entire rules had not been adopted and there had been adopted a 
part of the rules relating to the committees and their jurisdic- 
tion) the question presented relating to the right of a member 
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to his seat it must be referred to the Committee on Elections, 
which had jurisdiction of such questions. It was held by the 
then presiding officer—I have the decision before me- that as it 
related to the privileges of the House it need not be referred to 
the committee, and the House roel aa the resolution. 

The present occupant of the chair thinks that the provision of 
the rule is the wiser one, which requires that all matters re- 
lakap io the rightof a member to his seat should be referred to 
the Committee on Elections. . 

Any member has a right to present such a memorial as a privi- 
leged matter, but when the point is made it must be referred to 
the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Under the ruling of the Chair 
this goes to the Committee on Elections? 

The SPEAKER. If the point is made it will have to go. 

Mr. WEADOCK. My motion was to refer the whole matter 
to the Committee on Elections. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand. 

The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the memorial of Henry M. Youmans, an elector residing in 
the Eighth Congressional district of the State of chi „touching the 
election of William S. Linton as a member of the House of Representatives, 
to represent said district in this House, be referred to the mmittee on 
Elections, which committee shall consider the allegation therein made, and, 
as ily as possible, report to the House what action should be taken with 
reference thereto. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point of order is made, Mr. 
Speaker, that this matter must go to the Committee on Elec- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. It will be so referred. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And this is done by the Chair because of the 
rules of the House and not because of any action of the House 
thereon? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is important to have that understood. 

1 LINTON. Mr. Speaker, one moment, if I may be per- 
mitted—— 

The SPEAKER. For what pur 

Mr. LINTON. To a question of personal privilege. Iam the 
member referred to in this memorial. I have no objection to 
its taking the regular course and being presented to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. I ask for a full, free, and fair investiga- 
tion, and I do not fear the result. I desire in the near future to 
a however, upon thesubject, as a question of personal privi- 

ege. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the resolution pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered 
upon that resolution, and also the previous question, and that 
the resolution be recommitted to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


does the gentleman rise? 


There are some members who were not present when the res- - 


olution was considered, and they have asked that it be recom- 
ae There is no reason that I know of why it should not be 
one. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the 
yeas and nays were ordered on the passage of the resolution, and 
a so the vote by which the previous question was ordered, and 
that the resolution be recommitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The committees were called for reports, when bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally presented, and, with the accompany- 
ing re orts, ordered to be printed, and referred to the calendars 
nam: ow: 


AMERICAN REGISTRY OF FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS. 


By Mr. FITHIAN, from the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, a bill (H. R. 2655) for the free admission to Ameri- 
can registry of ships built in foreign countries—to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that as to that 
bill there will be a minority report. I donot know whether any 
of the members of the committee are here or not 

Mr. FITHIAN. No one asked leave to present a minority re- 
port at the meeting of the committee; butif it is desired, there 
is no objection to it, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that, if the minority desire to submit 
their views, they may have leave to do so? 

The SPE R. the minority desire to submit their views, 
thoy vay have the privilege, without objection. 

ere was no objection. 


+ 
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MILLE LAC INDIAN RESERVATION. 

By Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on Public 
Lands: Joint resolution (H. Res. 31) for the protection of those 
a ag who have heretofore been allowed to make entries for 

ds within the former Mille Lac Indian Reservation, Minn.— 
to the Union Calendar. 
ADDITIONAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICES, OKLAHOMA. 

By Mr. BRODERICK, from the Committee on the Judiciary: 
A bill (H. R. 288) to Sr for three additional justices of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Union Calendar. 

MORTGAGE DEBTORS. 

By Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary (ad- 
versely): A bill (H. R. 3436) for the relief of certain mortgage 
debtors, and for other purposes; ordered to lie on the table. 

RAILROAD, HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, ARKANSAS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
spona: The morning hour begins at ten minutes before 1 
o'clock. 

The Committee on Public Lands hasa matter before the House, 
in Committee of the Whole. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GRESHAM] had charge of the matter. The Clerk will report the 
title of the bill. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill R. 4243) granting the right of way for the construction of a rail- 
road other improvements over and on the Hot Springs Reservation, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

On motion of Mr. GRESHAM the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of this bill, with Mr. OATEs in the chair. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move that general debate 
be now closed, and that the bill be read by sections. 

Mr. RAY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. I have 
several amendments I desire to suggest to the bill, in different 


The CHAIRMAN, They will be in order when the bill is read 
by sections for amendment. 

The motion was 8 5 to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the bill by sec- 
tions for amendment. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at what time it 
will be in order to move an amendment to the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the bill is passed. That is the last 
thing that can be done. 

Mr. RAY. Iam advised by the gentleman in charge of the 
bill that all these amendments I desire to offer will be accepted 


by the committee. 
The C The gentleman will offer the first amend- 
ment. 


Mr. RAY. Very good. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


arailroad 
ted to George W. Baxter, John D. Ware, 
George ter, their associates and upon and over the West 
Mountain of the Hot Springs 


grantees y 
à 
do reer bt lee ether in Souteyances er Sa foot 
Mr. KAY. Loffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: e. 
In section 1, Iine 7, after the word “over” Insert the words: 
“That of the Hot Springs Reservation known as;“ and from lines 7 
and 8 s out the words “of the Hot Springs Reservation.” 
Mr. GRESHAM. There is no objection to that amendment. 
The amendment was eed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
3 line 9, insert the figure 1 after the letter a;“ so it will read 
Mr. GRESHAM. Mr. Chairman, that was an error in the 
printing of the bill. Originally the bill did contain the correct 
esignation, as proposed in the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
In line 17, after the word erection.“ insert the words “and permanent 
maintenance.” 


Mr. GRESHAM. There is no objection to that amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 


= CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

gan ep eee gerry 
fere with any grant within such reservation heretofore — 9 
Mr. GRESHAM, There is no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The 5 of the bill by sections was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. GRESHAM. I move that the committee now rise and 
report the bill, as amended, to the House, with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OATES, chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4243) granua the-right of way for the con- 
struction of a railroad and other improvements over and on the 
Hot Springs Reservation, Hot Springs, Ark., and had directed 
him to report thesame to the House with amendments, and with 
the recommendation that as amended the bill do pass. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee of the 
Whole were to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. RAY. I now move to amend the title of the bill as sug- 
gested by the amendment. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to reat: 
e e he T et 
Sir alla erde Ae. oc 


On motion of Mr. GRESHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

FEES OF THE CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES COURT FOR THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate 
the fees of the clerk of the United States court for the Indian 
Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Ba it enacted. etc., That in all cases where the clerk of the United States 
court for the Indian Territory is authorized or required to orm duties 
other than those performed by the clerks of the district and courts of 


the United States, he shall be entitled to ve and retain for his own use 
and benefit such fees as may be allowed by law for such services. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. r. Speaker, in the amendment to the law 
creating the court for the Indian Territory the clerk of that 
court is made a recorder of deeds and mortgages, is authorized 
to issue marriage licenses, and to perform marriage ceremonies. 
The law which imposes upon him these duties provides that he 
shall receive the same fees for their performance as are paid to 
the officers of the State of Arkansas for the performance of sim- 
ilar duties, It is the opinion of the judge of the court that un- 
der this provision of law the clerk is entitled to receive the fees 
and retain them. 

It is also the opinion of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and,if my opinion were worth anything, I would 
say I am clearly of the same opinion; but the Comptroller, in 
the exercise of the discretion vested in him, while admitting 
that it is a hardship to require this additional labor of the 
clerk, and also admitting that the law is not clear, thinks he is 


not at liberty to allow these fees. To meet this case I intro- 
duced the bill. I will detain the House only long enough to 
state that there is no clerk of the Federal courts in erica who 


performs more service than does this clerk in the ordinary 
transactions of this court. 

I believe he is entitled to these fees under the law as it now 
stands, but I have thought it best to introduce this bill in order 
to save a tedious lawsuit in the Court of Claims. The provisions 
of the bill are so pany just that I assume there will be no ob- 
jection to it, and if no gentleman desires to discuss it, I will ask 
for a vote. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the time, and 


PAE: DINGLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHARGES TO JURIES IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call upee bill (H. R. 
1956) to require judges of the courts of the Uni States to con- 
form to the laws of the several States in delivering charges to 
juries. i 


1893. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, eto., That the judges ot the courts of the United States shall 
conform to the laws of the State eta may be sitting, in giving — 
structions and delivering charges to juries in both civil and criminal case: 

An amendment recommended b Dy. aa committee was read, 855 
rapes after the words sitting,“ in line 4, the words“ regulat- 


ractice.” 
 ObLBERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. BOATNER]. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, this is the same bill which 
was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary at the first 
session of the last Congress and was passed by the House, except 
that it is here amended so as to provide that the judges. shall 
conform to the law of the State in which they may be sitting, 
regulating the practice” in giving instructions and delivering 
charges to juries in both civil and criminal cases. The object 
is to make the 
practica by the laws in the States in which the judges 

be sitting so as to secure certainty in the charges delivered 

to tis juries, to prevent the ince of the United States courts 

2 — transcending the laws of the States in giving charges and 

instructions to juries. There was no controversy about the bill 
last year, and I suppose there will be none now. 

Mr. OATES. Let meask the gentleman whether he is certain 
that that bill was not passed in His absence? Every bill that the 
committee had on the calendar except one was passed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have made ya SSi at the Clerk's desk 
and am informed that this bill has not been passed, 

Mr. BOATNER. I am informed that it has not been passed. 
I call for a vote on the amendment. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 


to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. CULBERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SECTION 591 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. CULBERSON. T call up the bill (H. R. 3981) to amend 
section 5391 of the Revised Statutes. of the United States. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 5391 of the Revised Statutes be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“If any offense r coded ið 9 1 7 5 tion over which has 
been retained by ae . — Staves — 8 8 t by a State. or which has 


Deen purchased with the consent of r the erection of a fort, maga- 
zine, arsenal, dockyard, or other 3 baila nt for which 
offense is not provided for by any law of the ni States, such: offense 


shall. upon conviction. in a circuit or district court of the ee States for 
the district in which it was committed. be liable to and receive the same 
punishment as the existing laws of the State in which such place is situated 
provide for the like offense when committed within the jur: ction of such 
tate; 7 — no subsequent repeal of any such State law shall affect any such 


7 — the title so as to read: A bill to amend section 5391 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to the mt of certain minor 
—.— 8 5 e or places over which the United States has exclusive 

The committee recommended the following amendment: 

Line IL strike out the wo: “such offense” and insert any person com- 
mitting the same. 

Line 14. strike out the word “existing;” im line 15, after the word “situ- 
ated,” insert the words no in force. 

TA . E yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

AYTON 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is substantially a re- 
enactment, with rer . changes in the phraseology, of section 
5391 of the Rev. Statutes passed April 5, 1866. It simply 
adopts the law of the respective States in which reservations 
exist over which the United States has exclusive jurisdiction. 
Last fall an indictment was found against certain parties for an 
aggravated assault or riot committed in the reservation known 
as Fort Logan, in the State of Colorado. A motion to quash the 
indictment was made, and was sustained by the court, on the 
ground that the lawhaving been enacted prior to the admission 
of that State into the Union, it did not apply to Colorado, to 
Montana, or certain other new Western States, and this pro- 

posed reénactment is simply for the purpose of applying it to 

the States that have been admitted into the Union since the 

of the original act. The bill has been submitted to and 

a aa by the Secretary of War and the Attorney Gen- 
e 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 
As I introduced the bill it contained the words existing law,” 
and I notice that the committee p propose to strike out the word 
* existing” and to insert the words “now in foree”? 


Mr. LAYTON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Suppose that after the passage of this 


ractice in the Federal courts conform to the 


bill a State should change its law with regard to an 


of these 
ressiom which the co 


Pro- 
e of the assage of this bill and 
ail to reach a case where the State has e ed its law after the 
pargo of the bill? 
Mr. LAYTON. That will be the effect, and that was well un- 
derstood by the committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But if the words, existing law“ were: 
retained would they not cover a case where the State changed 
its law after the passage of this act? 

Mr: LAYTON. They would; but. the committee eae it 
was not wise to put in that provision because we do not know 
what the laws of the States may be in this ot. In case of 
changes in the laws it will simply be necessary to reénact this 
statute from time to time. Mr. Chairman, if there is no desire 
for further discussion I move the adoption of the amendments. 

The amendments of the committee were agreed to. Thebillas 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was aecordingly read the third time, and. 


p 5 
On motion of Mr. LAYTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 


minor offenses, will not the 
supply to the law at the t 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS: 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. bd mad I call u 
3299) to amend the naturaliza laws of the 

The bill was read, as follows: 
A bill to amend the naturalization laws of the United States: 


Be it enacted, etc., That noalien who has ever been convicted of a felonyow 
other infamous crime, or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, or whe 
is an anarchist or polygamist, or who immigrated: tothe United States in 
violation of any of the laws thereof, or who cn not read the Constitution of 
the Unua States shall be naturalized or pe by any allan be to be.a citi- 

be naturalized 


the bill (H. R. 
nited States, 


_ We 1 — — 1 5 State: nor K 

who has not continuously for five ars next preceding, his application re- 

sided within the United States, aa for the last twelve months 
the State, district, or Territory in which the application is made. 

No. class of aliens. are ineligible to naturaliza existing law shall 

be rendered: e 1 except as herein Any 


provided. — 
born in the Uni States, who has adopted the manners and customs o 
civilized life, may become a citizen of the United States by 5 to 
the req ents of this at, so far as-the same may be applicable to 
but such naturalization shall not forfeit any interest he may have in any 
money or land by virtue of any treaty or his former tribal relations, 

Sec 2. That every alien whodesires to becomea citizen ot the United States 
shall file in one of the courts having jurisdiction.a petition, substantially in 
the following form, namely: 

„ ‘UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

To the —— court of $ 

“Your petitioner, a subject of 


; avers that he is over the age of 21 
years, been a bona fide resident Se ae States of 
America, i more than five years next pi This date; that he was 
born in the year ——, and has since re: 3 


amous 


archist or polygamist, and that he did not immigrate to the United States in 
violation of any of the laws thereof; that he one read the Constitution of the 
United States; and that he has resided within the United States continu- 
ously for the five years last ELEA this date, and for the last twelve 
thereof within 8 State, Dist — or ee in which he then re- 
declaration of his purposeand intention to become 


States: of America and the nd ono det thereof, oat prays to sj as declared 
and 1 of the United States of America, 
— day o 


“[Petitioner’s name.]”’ 
eich: pee shall be verified by the N of petitioner, substan- 
tially in following form, namely: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
E EE nE EAAS A 
4 ‘ore me [nameand style o cer], Perso! 7 came 
is 9 to the fore; petition, who being known to me [or made known 
and identified by the oath of ving personal knowledge of him}, potas. 
duly sworn, on says that all of theavermenis and statements 
foregoing petition declaration of intention: to become à citizen ot — 
United States are true, as therein set forth. 
Petitioner's name.] 


“Sworn to and subscribed before me this —— day of 
Name and style of officer. 12 


tition and declara the formand verified 
section wi 


cb attorney, 9 


e — 


thereof are fully 
the court 18 satistied from all the evidence 


per person, 
8 a citizen of the United States, such court shall render 1 ac 
eee Me ina ayer ome er eee. the z 
tioner is entit to relief sought, sey ag dismissed, all o 
which shall be entered of record in sad court. All legal evidence, oral and 
written, shall be received and the court, but the petitioner 
shall in no case be tocitizenship upon his own uncorroborated evi- 
dence; but the corroboration shall not t De required to extend to-any period 


2964 


of time or acts and facts anterior to the residence of such petitioner within 


the United States. The petitioner shall pay the cost of the proceeding, and 
thereupon shall be entitled to a copy of the Judgment, or decree of the court, 
propor certified, with the seal of the court attached, which shall be eyi- 
ence of the contents thereof in any court or tribunal, State or Federal, 
throughout the United States. 
SEC. 4. That any petitioner for naturalization who shall gine. swear 
falsely in re matter or thing alleged in his petition, or 


spect to any materia 
which is in issue upon the hearing thereof, and any person who shall know- 


ingly swear falsely as to any material matter or t on the hearing of any 
such petition, or in relation to any matters connected therewith, shall be 
deemed gulity of portot, one bn e aa bf thereof before any court hav- 
mg iction under this act s be im ned at hard labor not exceed- 


ing five years, and may be fined not ex: ing 81,000, one or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court the same. 


trying 

SEC. 5. That the district and circuit courts of the United States and the 
district and supreme courts of the Territories and the State courts of the 
highest original common-law jurisdiction, the next highest courts of 
record to the supreme courts of said States, have exclusive jurisdiction 

of the naturalization of aliens. 
Sec. 6. That no alien who has filed his declaration of intention to become 
red rights un- 


SEC. 7. t any alien who is eligible to be naturaliz 


T 

sions of this act, except as to residence of five years and ability to read the 
Constitution of the United States, shall by making affidavit to his eligibility 
and of his intention to become acitizen of the United States before the regis- 
trar of the local land office in addition to and as part of his application to 
m kea homestead entry on the public lands of the United States, thereupon 
be entitled to the benefits of the homestead law, but no patent to said home- 
stead land shall issue to such alien homesteader until he has been d nat- 
uralized as provided by this act. And subdivisions 1 and 2 of section 2165 of 
the Revised Statutes, and all other laws in conflict with any of the provisions 
of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATS 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, before I proceed I would like to 
know how much of this hour remains. 

The SPEAKER. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to inquire whether it is pro- 

to call for a vote during this morning hour? 

Mr. CULBERSON. As I understand the rule, we have now 
the balance of this hour and also an hour to-morrow. We pro- 
pose to ask a vote on the bill to-morrow, if that be the pleasure 
of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 


day? 

Ar. CULBERSON. No, sir. 

Mr. OATES. We will vote to-day, if we get ready. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, I do not think you will get ready. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Why? i 

Mr. SPRINGER. If you are going to allow any discussion 
against the bill there are some very important objections to the 
measure which will be stated. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, this isa very important bill. If 
gentlemen will give me their careful attention I will endeavor 
to explain as clearly as I possibly can its provisions and the 
necessity for its enactment. I will ask for the reading of the 
report of the committee when I have indulged in afew remarks 
by way of explanation. 

Our natur: tion laws are exceedingly loose and uncertain, 
and subject to abuse, especially in the matter of negligence on 
the part of a great many of the courts which now under the law 
have the right to naturalize aliens. Gentlemen will find men- 
tioned in the report some of the many abuses in the administra- 
tion ofthe courts in respect to naturalization. 

The first question which we should consider is this: Is it worth 
anything to be an American citizen? Should there be any for- 
malities about it? If there should be, then they ought to par- 
take of a certain solemnity, and the lawshould require inquiries 
to be made so that the courts may know and the public may realize 
that any alien who is declared to be a citizen is worthy of the 
honor. I have beena member of committees which have for years 

t investigated both the question of immigration and the vio- 
laon of the naturalization laws; and great volumes of testimony 
have been reported touching both these questions, volumes which 
are accessible to every member. 

The greatest abuses have grown outof the fact that under our 
present law an alien may readily declare his intention to become 
a citizen; and in most of the States he is at once endowed with 
all or very nearly all of the privileges of acitizen. And in many 
cases persons who have thus declared their intention, neglect 
to take out final papers of naturalization. A few years ago we 
had a heated contest in this Hall over the eligibility of a mem- 
ber from the State of Indiana who when he came to this country 
many years before declared his intention; and the question was 
whether he was eligible in the absence of naturalization papers, 
orif he ever did go through the final process necessary to obtain 
them in a regular and proper manner. y 

This question is shown to be one of vastimportance in another 
respect. Our Government during a period of a good many years 
has been in many cases involved in controversies through our 
State Department with foreign governments as to the status of 
aliens who have been here and become partially naturalized. 


under the provi- 


You do not propose to insist on a vote to- 
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This bill is not all I would like it to be. It is usual for the 
courts of the United States alone to be required to enforce the 
laws of the United States; and the first bill of this character I 
ever introduced here committed the power of naturalization to 
the Federal courts alone. But the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which has considered this measure not only in this Congress but 
in several previous ones, concluded that for the convenience of 
aliens who frequently reside many miles from where there is 
any United States court, it would be better to embrace in the 
provisions of the bill several of the State courts, deeming their 
action perfectly safe and reliable. 

The provision of the bill in that respect is a restriction. It 
commits that power to the courts of the United States and toa 
sufficient number of State courts of record—courts next highest 
to the courts of appeal—courts which have aclerk and a seal. 
Tt is believed that no one will be inconvenienced by this change, 
and yet it is considered safe. In some of the State courts that 
have been intrusted with this jurisdiction some subordinate 
officer has gone forward with the process of naturalization even 
in the absence of the judge. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; citizens have been ground out at the rate 
of two a minute. 

Mr. OATES. Why, sir, in the gentleman’s own State, the 
State of Massachusetts, some years ago it was so easy a matter 
to obtain naturalization and there were so many aliens seeking 
naturalization and so many abuses connected with the proceed- 
ing that the Legislature of that State enacted laws regulating 
the proceedings of the State courts in that Dil seen so as to re- 

uire identification and also proper proof that the applicant was 

e kind of a man who ought to be naturalized. That law éaused 
the great bulk of applicants to abandon the State courts and 
seek the United States courts. 

It is in proof, as cited in the report, that in some cases the 
clerks of the court or perhaps the deputy clerks, in the absence 
of the judge, have taken aliens in droves of ten and conducted 
them with the witnesses and papers to the door of the court room 
where the officer would say: ‘‘Consider yourselves in the pres- 
ence of the court;” he would then admister the formal oath and 
issue the naturalization papers, although no judge was there and 
no court was open. One of your committees developed the fact 
that in one of the courts in the city of Brooklyn there existed— 
without fault on the part of the judge, for he knew nothing about 
itas the matter was carried on through one of his subordinates— 
a sort of secret organization engaged in the business of making 
citizens for pay; having control of the seal of the court and the 
forms of certificates this organization would for $25 make any 
man a full-fledged American citizen three days after he had ar- 
rived in this country. 

Mr. MORSE. Even if he had Asiatic cholera. 

Mr. EVERETT. Will my distinguished friend from Alabama 
allow me to interrupt him for a question just there? 

Mr. OATES. With much pleasure. 

Mr. EVERETT. As the report alludes to these practices tak- 
ing place in the city of Boston, I would like to ask the gentle. 
man if there is any evidence that such things occurred while 
Judge Lowell was on the bench? 

Mr. OATES. No, sir; we had no evidence that they did. We 
had one judge, whose name is mentioned, Judge Nelson, before 
the committee—— 

Mr. EVERETT. I have reason to believe that in Judge Low- 
ell’s time nothing of that sort was allowed. 

Mr. OATES. We have no evidence touching anything done 
in Judge Lowell's time. 

Now, sir, this abuse has grown out of the provision of the law 
which allows this declaration of intention on the part of the 
alien. Hence this is a bill to reach that evil and provide a rem- 
edy for it. It provides, not with reference to any case already 
begun, because they are excepted and will be governed by the 
present law; this is to have no retroactive effect whatever, it pro- 
vides that five years’ residence and good behavior in this 7 1 
shall be necessary to entitle anyone to naturalization. As it 
now they can declare their intention to become naturalized and 
reside the period bak aie by law, then go through the process 
to obtain full naturalization papers. There is nothing under 
the present law regarding the right of Government to defend a 
case when such application is presented. 

The alien applicant comes before the court or judge and says 
he wishes to take out his papers; they are formally made up, 
and the judge usually signs them without anything except the 
mere formal examination of the affidavits presented. There is 
no close scrutiny of each case as it arises. This bill provides 
that a man after he has resided for five years and shall have filed 
a petition in proper form, setting forth his claims, under the 

rovisions of the bill, in a court having jurisdiction, the place of 
his nativity, where his former residence was, his residence in 
this country, that he has resided here for five years, and in the 


1893. 
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State or district prior to the filing of the petition for one year; 
that he is not an anarchist or a polygamist, and has never been 
convicted of a felonious offense, or any crime involving moral 
turpitude, and when that is done the United States district at- 
torney, if it be in a United States court, shall be notified by the 
clerk and shall deny the allegations so as to make it incumbent 
on the applicant to produce proof. He makes his proof, and then 
the judge is to pass on the question. If the proof is sufficient 
and satisfies his mind, he makes an order or decree admitting 
him to naturalization, and there is an end of it, while such de- 
gree is prima facie evidence of the fact of his naturalization in 
all the courts of the country. 

If the papers be filed in a State court having jurisdiction, itis 
likewise the duty of the clerk to notify the prosecuting attorney 
of that court, who shall appear and deny the allegations con- 
tained in the petition and represent the Government to the ex- 
tent of requiring a sufficient amount of proof, which must be 
produced to entitle the applicant to a decree or judgment of 
naturalization. 

The petition is required not only to set forth the things that I 
have named, but also to describe his present location or residence. 
That would involve, if it be in a city, the giving of his number, 
street, etc., so that he may be identified. In other words this 
provision of the bill is to prevent fraud or imposition, and at the 
same time allow every worthy alien to be admitted to Américan 
citizenship. At the same time it excludes all those who are not 
entitled to citizenship, and prevents them from imposing onthe 
courts or obtaining the benefit of citizenship contrary to the law 
or when they are not entitled thereto. 

Now, sir, there is another provision which I would like to have 
incorporated in the bill. I did introduce a bill containing it in 
a former Congress, but it met with some opposition, and might 
meet with it in this case, and hence it was omitted. It is this: 
Before I introduced that bill I conferred with Mr. Bayard, when 
he was Secretary of State, as to this provision, and it fully met 
with his approval. It was a section which required the court, 
when it admitted to naturalization, to send a certification of the 
fact to the State Department, where it should be filed for future 
use and in aid to the State Department. The reason why it met 
with objection was that it involved some additional expense. 
Mr. Bayard, however, estimated that it would not require the 
services of more than threeadditionalclerks. I am still in favor 
of that provision, although it is not embodied in this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. It ought to be all the same. 

Mr. OATES. It may be offered when the bill is open to amend- 
ment. 

Now, sir, some gentlemen I have met and conversed with on 
this subject seem to op the bill because they thought it 
would have a deleterious effect on the elections, and would ob- 
struct the right of aliens to vote. It will not by any of its provi- 
sions (and that is referred to in the report), use the right 
to vote is conferred by the laws of the State in which a man re- 
sides. In my own State, under the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, an alien who has declared his intention to becomea citizen, 
and who has resided there for twelve months, can vote and hold 
some Offices. 

There are other States with similar provisions; while I think 
a great many of the States, in fact I know it, provide by law that 
a voter must be a citizen. It is all, however, a matter of State 
regulation as to who shail vote, and the States can do as they 
like about that. But the practice of imposing on the court to ob- 
tain naturalization, and in some places a practice participated 
in by political parties (according to my information all political 
parties), when elections are impending, of mustering up great 
crowds and hordes of these foreigners, and many of these too ig- 
norant to know even who the President of the United States is, 
and running them through some sort of a naturalization mill, 
and taking them like dumb driven cattle to the polls and voting 
them, is something which ought not to be tolerated in this great 
American Republic of ours. [Applause.] 

I noticed in the New York papers a few days ago an account 
of an instance where some practices of this kind are being in- 
dulged in. Questions were put to some of these men seeking 
to qualify themselves as voters, on the one side or the other, ac- 
cording to the hands they fall into and the amount they receive, 
and actually one of them stated that George Washington was 
now the President of the United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAIR. How long had these men been in this country? 

Mr. OATES. The most of them will be found to have come 
over very recently. Now, practices of this kind, whether in- 
dulged in by my own party or a party opposed to it, are wrong, 
We ought to rise above that, a so far as Congress has power 
in the premises we ought to remedy it. 

That is the effort which is made in thislaw,notto regulate or 
qualify voters, but to raise the standard of citizenship for these 


aliens and require them to come forward after residing here a 
sufficient period of time, and to present a case to the courts, sus- 
tained by credible testimony, which will show that the ap li- 
cantis worthy of this greatboonof American citizenship. en 
that is done it will have at least a moral influence, if not a direct 
one, upon the practices in our States of prematurely manufac- 
turing voters out of aliens who are utterly ignorant of the ques- 
tions upon which they have to vote. 

In addition to this bill having no retroactive effect, there is a 

rovision in it of a humanitarian and proper character, that all 
indians who have severed their tribal relations and who attain 
to a degree of intelligence that makes them worthy may be nat- 
3 as citizens of the United States. 

There is also a provision that any alien who comes to this 
country and desires to engage in the industry of tilling the soil, 
who desires to take a home under the homestead laws on the 
public land and to engage in farming, may make his declaration 
of intention as a part of his application to the Land Office and 
receive his homestead, and then when he settles upon it and cul- 
tivates it for five years, as our own citizens are required to do 
before they can get title, if at the expiration of that time he ob- 
tains his citizenship by being naturalized, having resided on the 
land for five years, he gets the title to his homestead. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Under this law, suppose a farmer takes up his residence 
files his declaration of intention, and resides on his homestead. 
for five years, but during that time has not learned enough of 
the English language to read the Constitution of the United 
States, what becomes of his homestead and of his title? 

Mr. OATES. I thank the gentleman for his inquiry. It is 
provided in the bill that one of the qualifications for citizenship 
shall be that the applicant must be able to read the Constitution. 
Now, my friend from Illinois [Mr. GoLDZIER] makes a very per- 
tinent inquiry, but it does not meet the case. The language of 
the bill is not that he must be able to read it in the English 
language, but that he must be able to read it. If he can read it 
in German, or in his native language, that would be a compli- 
ance with the law, and it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there 
ought to be some sort of educational qualification for a man to 
become a citizen of the United States. 

That is about as low a standard as we can fix. It does not say 
that he shall read the entire instrument before the court, but he 
must show to the court that he is able to read it. That would 
be shown if he could read a part of it in any language, so that he 
could understand it. 

The Constitution of the United States, as all men know, is that 
instrument which brought into life and still maintains this great 
Government of ours. e have frequent controversies and dis- 
agreements about what different clauses of that instrument mean, 
but all will concede the importance of it, and that it is the foun- 
dation of our Government. 

While some contend for a latitudinous construction and others 
for a strict one, no one would abolish it; and is it not important 
that every citizen should for himself be able to read it, even 
though he may not be able to read it as a statesman or a pro- 
fessor might read it, yet that he should be able to read it in some 
language, so that he would have some idea of the fundamental 
law of the country which he is willing to adopt as hisown? He 
is required to take an oath to support that instrument, and yet 
if he is nnable to read it it is not to be expected that he, like the 
native American, who, though ignorant of books, is taught by 
tradition from his cradle up to revere that instrument and pro- 


tect it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a question. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand from the gentleman's statement 
that a man who had declared his intention at the land office in 
applying for a homestead and who had lived upon his land for 
five years and cultivated it, would still lose it unless he was able 
at the time of applying for his final papers, to read the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Mr. OATES. The bill does not say 

Mr. HAUGEN (continuing). If that is so, and I infer from 
the gentleman’s remarks that it is so, would it not be better to 
apply this reading test at the time that the man declares his in- 
tention? 

Mr.OATES. Ido not know about that, Mr. Speaker. I think 
it is more charitable that the law should allow him flve years 
in which to learn to read the Constitution; and if he does not 
learn it in five years he must, indeed, be a very dull scholar. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would depend somewhat upon the age 
of the applicant. 

Mr. OATES. I think any man young enough to open a farm 
and cultivate it successfully would be young enough in five years 
to learn to read the Constitution in some language. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. At present the declaration of intention must 


be filed two before the naturalization papers are taken out. 
Mr. OATES. Yes. . 
Mr. HAUGEN. Now, under this bill, what do you do with 
those who have declared their intention. before it takes effect? 
Mr. OATES. The bill provides thatits provisions shall not 
touch such a case as that mentioned by the tleman, but pro- 
vides that such cases may go on and be perfected under the ex- 
isting law.. No part of the bill has a retroactive effect. 
The SPEAKER. The hour has expired. The Clerk will re- 
port the special order. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bin (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bankruptcy bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House aecordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
aes House on the state of the Union, Mr. OUTHWAITE in the 
chair. 3 e 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of a bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, as the bill under consid- 
eration has been so ably and elaborately discussed in detail and 
in all its phases and relations. to commerce should it become law, 
[shall content myself with stating briefly what appears to me a 
valid objection to section 2, which is intended to fix and establish 
the acts of bankruptey.” But before doing so I want to say a 
few words concerning bankuptcy legislation generally. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], in opening this 
debate, spoke of the progress made during the present century 
in abolishing imprisonment for debt and in exemptions 
from execution and establis stay laws for the security and 
protection of debtors. I h y agree with everything the 
poose san or canteen 3 — a feels an 
especial pride.in the part perform his country in abrogating 
and forever setting aside the harsh and inhuman rules of law 
which formerly existed for the collection of debts, and which 
had been handed down from the less enlightened ages. But I 
fear, instead of advancing, if this bill is enacted into law with- 
out amendment it will tend to hamper and embarrass, rather 
than benefit, a large elass of honest debtors. 

I have never been convinced that national ey ee 
tion is good for the country except in extraordinary and 
under conditions which can only result from great national dis- 
asters. These conditions generally arise from war, Uence, 
or some great financial disturbance. At such times it has been 
assumed by Congress that the States were not able to give the 
full measure of relief required by commercial conditions and by 
unfortunate debtors. And out of these causes and considera- 
tions have been produeed three national bankruptey laws. 

While in the enactment of this legislatcon the object has al- 
ways been to relieve both debtor and creditor, yet I question 
very much if any bankrupt law ever enacted in this country has 
accomplished anysubstantial good. Under each act passed grave 
abuses and vicious practiees became the rule. The most violent 
opposition was aroused. All classes soon became dissatisfied and 
with one voice demanded repeal. This supports the conelusion 
of the present day that all bankruptey legislation in the past 
history of the country has been a conspicuous failure. It has 
been of no benefit either to the debtor orhiscreditors. Instead 
of relieving and aiding the business classes it constantly tended 
to their annoyance and embarrassment, The officers appointed 
and e with the eustodyand disposition of the estates were 
doubtless as honest and competent as other people, but because 
the law became a reproach nearly every official connected with 
5 or charged with its administration was regarded with suspi- 
cion. 

Tt is said that the onic Se Me fer originated with the 
Romans, and that it at first requ substantially that a debtor 
who was unable to pay might yield up“ all his property to his 
creditors and be secured against being dragged to jail by vio- 
Tence. This ancient origin entitles it to consideration, but I 
submit that instead of the system being improved it seems to 
have beendegenerating, for under — national law we have had 
while the debtor constructively ceded his property to his credi- 
tors, as matter of fact he yielded it up” toa register or other 
official, who had to dispose of the goods, often at great sacrifice, 
s0 that when the cost of ee and charges were satisfled 
there was little left for distribution among ereditors. These 


enormous charges attending the settlement of estates have con- 


tributed. more Lease than any other defect to the sentiment 
against the system of legislation. 

It is believed and contended here, however, that the waste 
and extravagance incident to the administration of former laws 
will be avoided by the proposed system. If gentlemen here 
did not believe that this would be sol rehend that no one 
would be found supporting this bill. for all admit the weaknesses 
and vices inherent in all former laws on the subject. 

There is no question as to the power of Congress to enact a 
uniform system of bankruptcy, but it is s cant that during 
our entirenational existence as a constitutional government this 
bas only been done for about fourteen years. It is also signifi- 
cant that the several States of the Gate which have enacted 
insolvency or assignment laws have retained them. These facts 
show the preferences of our people. The States from time to 
time, as experience warrants, amend their systems, but never 
abandon them. 

Under these State insolvency acts, which constitute a system 
of voluntary bankruptcy, the estates are settled under the di- 
rection of the State eourts by assignees appointed by the cred- 
itors.. These courts are held in every county and within reach 
of all persons interested. They are the tribunals to which our 

ple are accustomed in the transaction of their ordinary legal 
iness and the ones to which they are most attached. 

The Federal courts at best can only be held at a few places in 
each State. In the larger States, in many instances, these courts 
are held at 4 distances from the ually of the people. 
This is 93 true in the West, where the States are 
large and where but few of them have more than one Federal 
ja elal district. Litigation in these courts is necessarily bur- 

ensome and expensive, and the people avoid them as long as it 
is ble to do so. 
the national bankruptcy laws have been in force the 
State insolvency acts, so far as there was any conflict, have been 
suspended in their operation, but not abrogated, so that when 
the national law was repealed the State laws sprang into full 
force and effect. So far as I have been able to ascertain nearly 
all the States have insolvency or voluntary assignment acts 
under which estates ean be equitably settled and with less ex- 
pense than under any bankruptcy law yet enacted. But it is ob- 
jected, first, that the several State laws are not uniform; and, 
second, that they are uate to grant discharges and give 
full and merited relief in cases; that many of them ab- 
solutely to do equal justice in adjusting settlements between the 
insolvent debtor and his creditors. 

While it is doubtless true that no State statute has beenframed 
not subject to one or more of these criticisms, it is also true that 
no national law on this subject has been written upon the stat- 
ute book which has not failed, or at least fallen short, of the ob- 
ject and s ofits enactment. These national laws have 

n enacted and they have remained in force respectively one, 
two, and eleven years, and it can be truthfully said that no legis- 
lation in this country ever became more obnoxious to the whole 
peonio And if this bill passes I have not the . doubt 

ut that in a short time there will be a demand for its repeal. 

But, believing that at this time there is a necessity for such 
measure to relieve to some extent the distress of the last few 
months, and if possible to provide for releasing from the bond- 
age of debt many who will surely be the victims of the unjust 
and unAmerican le tion which is being forced through this 
Congress, I shall, if modifications are made, vote for the bill, but 
if compelled to vote upon it without amendment shall vote 
against it. We can not close our eyes to the fact that we have 
passed through a panio which has disturbed commercial inter- 
ests and wrecked thousands of business men all over the country. 
We can not bopa tOr better things until changed conditions are 
wrought out. ere are doubtless noy suong the failures who 
should be given another chance; but this can not be done in all 
cases under the State laws. 

I am opposed to the involuntary features of this bill as reported 
because, in my judgment, if this were the law of the land it 
would be too easy to force men into bankruptcy. One-half of the 
retail business houses of the country would be in danger. From 
a careful and studious reading of section 2 of this proposed act 
it will be readily seen that it contains too mueh. The common 
mind can not understand it, and, if it , the courts will dis- 
agree as to its interpretation. If it were the law business people 
would have to watch by day and by night that something might 
not be done inadvertently to make them amenable to some of 
these provisions, and I fear that as to many dealers who are doin, 
business on small capital bankruptcy might become the rule an 
insolvency the exception. I refer more especially to the second, 
fifth, sixth, ninth, and tenth grounds or subdivisions. 

Pe veh 2 ER Can not the bill be amended to cover there 
ms 
. BRODERICK. Iam coming to that question. 


The section reads: 


Src. 2. a Acts of bankruptcy.—Acts of bankruptc a person shall 
consist of his having within oie months Falta of a petition 


to the 
him (1) concealed himself, d or re! away from his 
p. of business, residence, or domicile with intent to avoid the service of 
civil and to defeat his creditors; (2) failed for thirty days while m. 


vent to secure the release of any r re upon under process of 
ww for $500 or over, or if such property is to be sold under such process then 
until three days before the time for such sale and until a petition is 


filed; (3) made a transfer of any of his with intent to defeat his 
— s — of his creditors or filed in 


pro y or suffered any of it to 

be taken or levied upon by process of law or otherwise for the | nag ot 
giving a 3 p entered 
mselt with intent to defeat his creditors; (8) secreted any of his 


against 
property to ayoid its being levied upon under legal 
and to defeat his creditors; (9) suffered while insolvent an execution for 


500 or over, or a number of executions aggregating such amount against 
himself to be returned on property found, unless the amount shown to be 
due by such executions shall be paid before a petition is filed; or (10) sus- 
ded and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is filed, while 
olvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 or 


over. 

Hore are nominally ten ific grounds or acts of bankr uptey, 
but in fact more. the bill passes into law some of them would 
be fruitful sources of contention and litigation. Appeals would 
be taken from court to court until the entire system would un- 

judicial construction, and during all this time waste and 
nkage of values would be inevitable. 

A large proportion of the local dealers in every community 
depend to some extent on their credit, and instead of the pro- 
posed law helping this class it would be a constant source of 
alarm, embarrassment, and in some cases would result in hard- 
ships and disaster. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that before sing this bill 
there should be substituted for this objectionable section onl 
three grounds for involuntary bankruptcy. First, actual frau 
in contracting the debt or debts of creditors who seek to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the act; second, disposing of 

roper ANUE the debtor for the paos of defrauding his cred- 
tors; third, departing from his place of business or domicile with 
intent to avoid the service of civil process and defraud his ered- 


If these amendments are made, and such others as will make 
the system harmonious, it might result in some „ by way of 
relieving aelass of debtors who have become hopelessly involved, 
and will be driven into liquidation. But I do not believe it pos- 
sible for this Congress or any other to enact a bankruptcy law 
which would be satisf. , and which would remain upon the 
statutes any considerable time. It requires too much machinery 
to execute such alaw. So many and intricate are the obstacles 
in the way that they seem to be insuperable. They have chal- 
lenged the ingenuity and skill of the greatest lawyers. It is 
not at all surprising that members of any committee of lawyers 
should disagree upon such a measure, In view of the difficulties, 
it would be a wonder if they should agree. 

For these and other reasons I question very much if we should 
in any event try to make this a pazi of our permanent system. of 
laws, but if enacted should provide that the law shall remain in 
force for three years. If at the expiration of this time it should 
be found just and equitable in its operation, it could be extended 
or reénacted. 

As a memberof the committee I have given this subject some 
study and have reached the conclusion that overreaching, or a 
mere failure to meet obligations when due, should not be grounds 
for adjudging one insolvent. There is no necessity for such a 
rule of law, and so far as I am able to ascertain there is no ur- 
gent demand for it. 

The wholesale merchants have adopted the best possible meth- 
ods for ascertaining the business, moral, and financial standing 
of their customers in every community. Imposition in bolster- 
ing up a failing business is now rarely practiced with success. 
There need be no loss to.the wholesale people with the present 
facilities for doing business except through actual fraud or un- 
avoidable misfortune. For the latter I am unwilling that the 
debtor should be forced into insolvency. For the former, that 
is, if the debtor has been guilty of fraud in procuring credit, or 
in endeavoring to defeat his creditors by fraudulent sales, or by 
concealing himself to avoid service of process. then he should be 
required to surrender his property, not exempt, for the benefit 
of all his creditors. And as to failing debtors. resi in one 
State and doing business in another, they should be allowed an 
election between the exemption laws of the two States. 

I have very little objection to the voluntary provisions of this 
bill, but shall not consent in any manner to a law by which men 
can be thrown into bankruptcy except for causes clearly contain- 
ing the elements of actual fraud. Other causes or grounds 


would be subject to abuses and would result disastrously to busi- 


ness interests and reproach u the law. [Ap 1 

Mr. DRAPER Mr. the few remarks that I shall 
make 3 this bill are from a business rather than a legal stand- 
point. y knowledge of law has been gained by experience as a 
client rather than as counsel; and while I am aware that le 
knowledge and ability are essential in framing statutes, I also 
know that statutes are or ought to be framed to meet the needs 
of the business community. 

Now, insolvent or bankrupt legislation is, at certain times at 
least, one of the necessities of business life. All men, unfortu- 
nately, do not succeed in business. In fact a large share of those 
doing business, if not the majority, fail at some time or other dur- 
ing tneircommercial career. The statement of the eminent Bos- 
ton merchant, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, that, after a business life of 
fifty years, he had found that thirteen out of fourteen men who 
had been associated with him commercially in hisearly days had 
at some time been insolvent is probably as true of the commer- 
cial classes to-day as it was.then. 

Now, in addition to other causes of bankruptcy, panics sweep: 
over the land from time to time, leaving their paths strewn wit 
commercial wrecks. When the number of insolvents doing or 
trying to do business reaches a certain percentage (I will not at- 
tempt.to tell what that percentage is), some provision must be 
made for the settlement of the accumulated indebtedness and a 
fresh start, or the credit system itself will be substantially de- 


stroyed. Conservative business men will not sell except for 


cash down when the goods they sell are liable to be seized as soon 
as delivered to pay old debts, and men who do take such risks 
must charge pris in accordance with the risk taken, and that 
brings about injury to the final consumer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, State laws can not and will not provide 
adequately for these troubles. They may provide for settlement 
with local creditors; but no State can harge a debtor from 
an obligation entered into with a citizen of another State. For 
this purpose a national bankrupt law is a necessity, and it was 
considered by our fathers so important that special constitu- 
tional provision was made securing to Congress the power to 
pass such a law. ee has taken advantage of this power 
two or three times in the past, and it is as certain that they will 
doit again as itis that the number of insolvents will increase 
with the lapse of time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have read over this bill with some care, 
and I have also read the report of the committee, and have lis- 
tened to most of the discussion thus far. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the legal points of the bill. As a business man I do not 
feel competent to do so; but I will leave them to be discussed by 
the eloquent gentlemen in this House on my side of the 
question. Outside of my own examination of the: bill, I have 
great confidence in the ability of the committee which has re- 
ported it. It is made up from all sections of the country, and I 
know that this bill has been considered with more than ordinary 
care. I alsoam told that it has been submitted to most of or 
many of the commercial associations of the country, and that it 
has received their approval. 

At this point I propase to read a report and memorial of the 
National Board of Trade on this subject, a ce of a special 
committee appointed by the board to consider the Torrey - 
rupt bill. Now, Mr. Speaker, I understand it is not the Torre 
bill that is before us, but it is substantially that bill, eae 
as I am informed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], 
in the direction of greater leniency toward insolvent debtors. 
This report says: 


NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE—TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION. 

Your committee finds a similarity between the present conditions which 
prevent honest unfortunates from securing relief and which obstruct com- 
merce, both due to the fact that there is not a national bankrupt law, and 
ap . = cher; eg —— when bulk was broren at the 8 
of State lines at great loss and unnecessary expense, expresses 
lief that the passage of such a law will promote the best interests of the peo- 
ple and of commerce, as the increase and extension of transportation faciti- 
ties has done, in this, that it will enable such persons to secure relief, expe- 
dite the administration of estates, diminish mest acts, increase trans- 
actions on credit, and reduce the price of commodities to consumers. 

The peop of this country are for the most part honest in their transac- 
tions, but there are creditors and debtors who are unfortunately devoid of 
the sense of moral right: those who are so shortsighted as to be to 
commit wrongs as a temporary makeshift and those who feel consti 
to trate ro in order to perform a higher duty to their dependents 
which they believe justifies such wrongs. There can not be a diversity 555 
opinion upon the proposition that there should be a law for the guidance o 
creditors and debtors who are without moral perception, for the res 
of those who are shortsighted, and for the prevention of the perpetration o 
wrongs under the impulseof fancied right. e 

We have carefully examined the Torrey bill to see whether it meets the 
requirements as above, and find that it does, and that provisions are con- 
tained therein which are in harmonious relationship with the rest of the 
bill, viding as follows: For the allowance of State exemptions to, and 
the harge of, honest insolvents; the complete surrender of the assets of 

the strict.accountability of officers; the prompt and in penal 


bankrupts; 
compromise or arbitration of controversies; the conduc of all 

ings without secrecy; the prevention of the and receiving of prefer- 
ences; the enforcement valid liens and cancellation of fraudulent 
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ones; the pro rata distribution of the assets of tocreditors of the 
mips ADA n tenttuation oF tie eigh ant rties b 2 j — 
mpi on of the ts o y process 
Pithout in respect modifying the methods of honest men. 


If we were told to-day that a member of this body came from a State 
where it was the law that when a man was upon his deathbed his friends 
to whom he happened to be indebted came to seize and carry awa: his prop: 
erty instead of to console his family, we would accuse such mem of tol- 
erating a law unworthy of enforcementin the barbarous ages, and a 
to the enlightened nineteenth 8 If we modify the statement so as to 
the man, not u a physical, but upon a financial deathbed, the 
accused member would, while pleading guilty, justly claim most of us as 
his brothers, In other wo the laws of most of the States are such that 
when a man becomes involved financially his creditors are compelled, in 
self-defo to seize his property before the debtor secretes it in order to 
protect his dependents, or before some other creditor es it away; as a 
result, these laws for the most part weaken the weak, encourage the dis- 
honest, and make imperative the selfish s ‘gle between the strong. 
There should be a aw such that men who honestly become unfortunate 
may have the confidence of their creditors; a law so just that a debtor’s 
family would be better protected under its provisions than by his wrong- 
doing; a law so comprehensive and wise in its provisions that the creditors 
would be served better financially by trusting to its administration than by 


invoking compulsory r all, such processes are designed only 
as cruel weapons t the dishonest, instead of a just defining of the 
rights of honest tors t the honest but unfortunate debtor. There 


should be a law which would enable the debtor to be honest and the creditor 
to be considerate; but there is none. 

We have carefully examined the Torrey bill to see whether it meets the 
above requirements and find that it does, and that there are provisions 
therein which are supplemented and out by others, as follows; To 
secure the impartial and speedy e a jury or the court, as to whether 
acts of bankruptcy have been committed, and other matters in controversy; 
to prohibit the ene embezzling of assets; to punish false swearing; 
to prevent the proof of fraudulent claims; to uire — and all per- 
sons to testify; to set aside compositions and discharges which have been 
fraudulently procured; to give notice of all proceedings and an opportunity 
for intereste gators to be heard; and generally to expose, punish, and pre- 
ya fraud and make it easier and more profitable to be honest than dis- 

onest. 

The committee therefore reaches the conclusion that the Torrey bill is a 
wise measure and ought to be enacted in the best interests of the people of 
every condition and in every part of the country. 

It is recommended that an address to Co: be sent to the President of 
the Senate for presentation to the Senate, and to the Speaker, to be laid be- 
fore the House of Representatives, as follows: 


The memorial is as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


The National Board of Trade, while holding its twenty-second annual ses- 
sion at the above time and place, respectfully states as follows: 

That its members represent the at ofthe commercial toilers ot the 
pea North, South, East, and West, those who are dependent upon 

e 


m. 

That these toilers purchase articles from many sources, each thereby be- 
coming a debtor to m creditors in the seve States, and as producers 
or disuributors sell articles all over the country, each thereby becoming a 
creditor of many debtors; they are therefore interested in having a bank- 
ruptey law passed by Congress which shall be fair to them as both debtors 
anil creditors. x 

That to successfully pursue a modern vocation is a complex problem; it 
not only involves good 3 and untiring industry on the part of the 
individual, so far as his capabilities are concerned, but as to the difficulties 
he has to encounter it involves conditions which he can notcontrol. He 
must combat the ever- 8 conditions and effects of seasons and cli- 
mates, and in the end his capabilities have been exerted simply to serve a 
singlo purpose, f. e., to supply the needs of the people. 

is complex problem is a duty of gigantic proportions; a duty which in 
its performance furnishes occupation for the human race and thereby pro- 
vides the happiness of life. The la ing power has no function except 
to make the performance of this duty possible, Its function is wisely ex- 
ercised when the duty is rendered of easy performance. 

If this was an ideal age, in which every one of those duty performers was 
capable and honest, the burdens would be easily borne, but unfortunately 
there are in the world those who are not capable, those who are not honest, 
and therefore the burdens are shifted. and those who are capable and hon- 
est must bear them. They should bear them upon a just basis, and should 
not as between themselves crush one another or those who are not capa- 
ble in a selfish struggle, but should have their rights so firmly defined and 
their responsibilities so clearly fixed that the Incapable would be strength- 
ened and the dishonest would be curbed, to the end that when the unavoida- 
ble shifting of burdens came because of incapacity or dishonesty they 
should be transferred to the shoulders which should r them. Unfortu- 
nately the conditions are such under the present laws that the evils of in- 
acor and dishonesty are not infrequently visited upon the innocentand 
not upon the ity or those who are at fault. 

That the colonial e hg foresaw, the above conditions and sought to 
avert them by providing in the Constitution for a national bankruptcy law. 

That we experience the above conditions, and hence say to you as our Rep- 
resentatives, here is the Torrey bankrupt bill which will remedy these evils; 
exercise your power and make it a law. It will prove to be a proclamation 
of freedom to honest insolvents and a message of peace to warring creditors. 
Do your long-delayed duty, which is but a part of that which we all perron 
in supplying the needs of humanity, and put it upon the statute books. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the National Board of Trade is not a local 
institution and does not represent merely any one section of the 
country. I will read the names of the commercial bodies that go 
to make it up, in order to show that it is really national in its 
character: 

Constituent bodies of the National Board of Trade are the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce; Ashland (Wis.) Business Men's 
Association; Boston Merchants’ Association; Boston Paper Trade 
Association; Bradford Pa.) Board of Trade; Bridgeport Board 
of Trade; Brunswick (Ga.) rd of Trade: Buffalo Merchants’ 
Exchange; Cario (IIl.) Board of Trade: Chester Pa.) Board of 
Trade; Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Paper Trade Associa- 
tion; Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; Detroit Board of Trade; 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce; Fort Worth (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce; Grand Rapids (Mich.) Board of Trade; Helena (Ark.) 


Chamber of Commerce; Indianapolis Board of Trade; Jackson 
(Miss.) Board of Trade; Jamestown (N. Y.) Board of Trade; 
Kansas City Commercial Club; Kansas City Commercial Ex- 
anes: Knoxville (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce; Louisville 
Board of Trade; Memphis Merchants’ Exchange; Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce; Milwaukee Merchants’ Association; 
3 Commercial and Industrial Association: Ne- 
vada State rd of Trade; New Orleans Board of Trade, Limited; 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Louisiana; 
New Orleans Maritime Exchange; New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation; New York Chamber of Commerce; New York 
Italian Chamber of Commerce; Omaha Board of Trade; Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade; Philadelphia Grocers and Importers’ Ex- 
change; Portland (Oregon) Chamber of Commerce; Providence 
Board of Trade; Rochester Chamber of Commerce; Scranton 
(Pa.) Board of Trade; St. Joseph (Mo.) Board of Trade: St. Louis 
Associated Wholesale Grocers; St. Louis Mechanics’ Exchange; 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; Shreveport (La.) Board of Trade; 
Toledo (Ohio) Produce Exchange; Trenton Board of Trade; 
3 (D. C.) Board of Trade; Wichita (Kans.) Board of 
Trade; Will rt (Pa.) Board of Trade; Wilmington (Del.) 
Board of Trade: York (Pa.) Board of Trade. 

Now, believing as J doin national bankruptcy legislation, I feel 
confident, for the reasons I have stated, that we can safely adopt 
this bill; and if after all the care that has been exercised defects 
are found in practice, they can be remedied after discovery. 
Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of a condition of affairs where 
bankruptcy unfortunately is common, and I fear that it is likely 
in the near future to become much more so. Under these cir- 
cumstances some provision of national law is necessary by which 
an insolvent debtor can surrender his property and receive a 
discharge which shall be good in any State in the Union, and by 
which his creditors can each receive their fair proportion of the 
insolvent's estate. 

i have listened with great interest to several of the eloquent 
speakers on the other side of this 8 and outside of the 
legal points raised, which, as I said before, I will leave to my 
legal colleagues on this side of the question, it seems to me that 
the pith of the contention on the other side is that this bill is 
in some way opposed to the interest of the rman. Now, 
8 the poor man never lacks advocates if he does lack 

riends, and there haye been in every legislative body enough 
of both to warrant the opinion that poverty ought to have been 
and would have been abolished long ago if the knowledge and 
judgment of those who spoke for him had been equal to their 
eloquence and kindly feeling. [Laughter.] Mr.Speaker,I wish 
to do all I canfor the poo man myself, in fairness to the rest of 
the community, and I am willing to resolve all questions of 
doubt in his favor; but alas, time has shown that many measures 
intended to help him have really resulted in detriment to his in- 
terests or else have done him no good at all. 

It seems to me that careful and unprejudiced study of the best 
way to help him will be much more beneficial than unlimited 
declamation without it. But how is this bill to injure the poor 
man? In the section which [come from, New England, the wage- 
earner is generally appealed to as the r man par excellence, 
Now, that title does not apply to a large proportion of the wage- 
earners, but the wage-earners are exempt from the provisions 
of this pro dbankruptact. In the South and West the farmer 
is generally spoken of as the poor man. Iam glad to believe 
that he is far from it in many cases at least, but even if not this 
law does not apply to him either. It is especially designed, us I 
understand it, for manufacturers and merchants. 

Now, the class of manufacturers is alleged and believed by 
many to be so pampered by a protective tarifi as to be very far 
removed from any danger of bankruptcy laughter], and as to 
traders, they are not generally included in the enumeration of 
the poor. ut beyond that, gentlemen, there are poor men 
among creditors as well as among debtors. I doubt if there is 
one single member on this floor who does not know personally 
of cases where insolvent debtors are living in comfortand luxur 
and paying none of their past debts, while many of their cred- 
itors are in want. I know of acase myself where an insolvent 
debtor was driven to a meeting of his creditors in his own car- 
riage, while his creditors, some of them at least, were obliged 
to go on foot. 

But, admitting that the great mass of debtors that this bill is 
to provide for are poor as well as insolvent, is not a law which 
enables the poor insolvent debtor to give up his property and 
receive adischarge forall past debts, a good thing for him rather 
than a hardship or an oppression? And, if a settlement is to be 
made, Mr. Speaker, how can it injure the debtor if a fair rather 
than an unfair division of his property is to be made among his 
creditors? This I understand to be the object that this bill is 
intended to accomplish, and in that view and on that ground I 
desire to be counted in favor of it. [Applause.] 
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[Mr. CULBERSON addressed the committee. See Appen- 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to the able speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] who has just taken his seat. I regret exceedingly, 
however, that he should have marred so able a speech by an 
appeal, at its close, to partisan prejudice. The question that is 
before us is purely a business question. There is not in it a 
propriately a single element of partisanship, or any principle 
which divides men on party lines. 

I had not intended until this afternoon to say anyth upon 
this question, preferring to leave the discussion to the able gen- 
tlemen, members of the bar, members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and others who have had practical experience in adminis- 
tering bankruptcy laws. j 

While I agree with some of the criticisms of the details of the 
bill before us, which have been made by my friend from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON], I must take this opportunity to dissent from 
2 tanon of his speech as is directed against any bankruptcy 

ation. 
do not agree with all that is in the bill before us. I propose 
ata later stage of these proceedings when the bill is considered 
in committee for amendment, to indicate some of the features to 
which I object, and to endeavor to have a modification of them. 

In view of my judgment of the wisdom and even the necessity 
of some bankruptcy legislation, I propose to vote for this meas- 
ure in the shape in which it shall be when it shall emerge from 
the Committee of the Whole, in the hope, I may say in the ex- 

tation, that when it shall also have been ully considered 
by the Senate, and shall have been adjusted in conference, we 
shall have a measure which I can heartily support and which I 
believe will be in the interest of the whole country. 

I do not propose, therefore, at this time to discuss the details 
of this measure, but simply to briefly indicate some reasons wh 
it seems to me this Congress should take affirmative action wit 
respect to bankruptcy legislation. 

And first, Mr. Chairman, it must be agreed that the frame- 
work of our Government contemplates national bankruptcy leg- 
islation. The framers of our Government, in constructing that 

reat instrument, the Constitution of the United States, in draw- 

ng the line of demarcation between the State and national 

wer, intrusted bankruptcy legislation to the Congress of the 
Enited States, and withheld it from the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States of the Union. 

If there is to be bankruptcy legislation at all, therefore, com- 
prehensive legislation, cover g the ground which the framers 
of our Constitution intended should covered, it must be na- 
tional. It can not be simply State. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I hold that the framers of our Govern- 
went, in intrusting the power to enact bankruptcy laws to the 
national rather than to the State authority, acted wisely, witha 
keen comprehension that such legislation is anecessary incident 
of domestic commerce, and that we shall be false to the highest 
interests of the country if we allow prejudice or distrust of the 
national authority to lead us to refuse to enact such laws. 

Iknow that we have had bankruptcy legislation for only com- 

ratively short periods in the existence of this nation—three 
fwe in all; the last of Which remained only eleven years upon 
the statute books of the nation. 
discover in the early condition of the country and in some of the 
features of this legislation an explanation for the comparatively 
short lease of such legislation. 

In the early history of this country, before interstate com- 
merce had been developed to the extent that it has within recent 

ears, before the construction of railroads and telegraphs and 
the growth of the intimate business relations now existing be- 
tween every part of this country, which makes Texas commer- 
cially as near to New York and New York as near to San Fran- 
cisco as Philadelphia was to Pittsburg seventy-five years ago, 
we can see in the development of the means of communication a 
reason, a necessity, for national bankruptcy legislation that did 
not exist fifty or seventy-five years ago. We have become a 

eat nation commercially as well as politically. Every part of 
fhis country is commercially linked with every other part. The 
merchantin New England is dealing every day with the mer- 
chant in New Orleans and Galveston. The merchantin St. Paul 
is selling to and purchasing from the merchant of Boston every 
day. State lines have been broken đown commercially in the 
progress of this nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in consequence of the improvement of 
the means of communication in this country, and the immense 
development of interstate trade, it has become necessary 
that Congress should use the power which the framers of this 
Government placed in the Constitution, and enact laws which 
shall be national in their character as relating to bankruptcy 


I think, however, that we can 


and insolvency. We can not defer action in this direction with- 


out serious ev g. Indeed such evils are already here. 

There have been elements in the binkruptcy legislation here- 
tofore enacted which have almost inevitably aroused opposition. 
I need not stop to recall them, because you gentlemen are aware 
of them. One of those elements was the unnecessary expense 
attending the administration of our bankruptcy laws in the past. 
Toa t extent this bill has overcome the difficulties which 
have nso fruitful of criticism in the past. It seems to me 
there may be amendments adopted which will serve still more 
to overcome those difficulties. It can not be pone, after all 
our experience in administering such laws, with all parts of this 
country commercially interlinked as never before, with the ne- 
cersity upon us for some legislation in this direction, that the 
wit of man can not conceive uniform 3 legislation ex- 
tonding from Maine to Texas, from New Vork to Oregon, which 
shall work with facility, with efficiency, with justice, and with 
reasonable satisfaction; secure justice; conserve the interests of 
both debtor and creditor, and promote the best interests of the 
vast business of a great people. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the 18 0 will pardon an interrup- 
tion, I would suggest that if you could devise a system which 
would discharge the bankrupt and at the same time leave him 
in possession of his property, it would probably be satisfuctory 
to some of the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It would appear that much of the opposition 
to the bankruptcy bill is based on such a desire. 

Mr. BOATNER. I doubt whether any other system of bank- 
ruptey would be satisfactory. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is a second reason for 
national bankruptcy legislation. Justice to the debtor—human- 
ity at least, requires it. Under our laws as they exist to-day, 
and as they must exist under the Constitution which withholds 
from the State the power of releasing obligations to nonresident 
creditors, it is not possible for any insolvent debtor, however o 
pressed may be his condition, to lift from himself any liabili 
creditors outside of the State in which he resides by anyt 
else than absolute and complete payment. He maysurrender 
a property, but the liability to pay the balance still hangs over 

m. 


Gentlemen know honest neighbors in their several localities, 
just as I know neighbors in the State where I reside who to- 
day, being insolvent through their misfortunes, are unable to 
engage in active business because of debts hanging over them 
which they have contracted to creditors in other States. If we 
could know correctly how much the country is losing through 
the forced inactivity of a large body of insolvents, honest men 
who desire to be freed from the debt burdens which oppress 
them, and to enter upon the work of production and distribu- 
tion again in this country, and yet can not lift their hands in 
seir. own name to enter upon active business, it would aston- 

us. 
Now, it is inhumane, it seems to me, in the legislation of any 
country to leave honest but unfortunate debtors in this plight, 
this inability to habilitate themselves and enter once more upọn 
their work as honest and efficient citizens No other coun 
does leave any of its debtors in such position through the fail- 
ure to legislate. 

And yet, because gentlemen pretend to be fearful that any 
national legislation may be used to make the condition of debtors 
worse, they refuse to take a single step toward lightening the 
burden of men known to all of us, who are thus unable to enter 
again upon the active work of life. Our country is losing every 
year through these men thus forced to be inactive more than 
can possibly be imagined. 

I have heard during the past few days lurid denunciations of 
a national banking law, ary to be an engine for the oppres- 
sion of debtors; and when I have heard them I have carefully 
listened for an intelligent explanation of such results, and I have 
not as yet heard ee Se 

Now, instead of placing new burdens on the honest debtor, I 
assert—and I ask for proof to the contrary—that it will improve 
his condition. Of course it is admitted that it will improve the 
condition of the hopelessly insolvent debtor by relieving him 
from the entire burden of his indebtedness on the surrender of 
his proper So much is clear gain. 

Again, take the case of the debtor who is not able to pay his 

per at maturity, but who yet expects in due time to meet all 
Bis obligations. What is his situation now? His property is 
subject to attachment under State laws. Each of his creditors, 
especially those out of the State, fears that other creditors, es- 
pecially those in the State, will endeavor to get ahead and at- 
tach the creditor’s property, for first come, tirst served.” 

The chances are more than even that in this state of uncer- 
tainty one creditor will secure his debt by attachment, or a pref- 
erential conveyance, and then all the others will follow like a 
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pack of wolves, trying each to get in ahead, and the unfortunate 
creditor will be eae hopeless! insolvent. If a national bank- 


ruptcy law existed, so that neither creditor could get an advan- 
tage of the other, and that in case the debtor should fail each 
would come in for his share, all would allow the debtor to go on, 
and even give him a helping hand. 

In short, under any and circumstances, the national bank- 
ruptey law would improve the situation of the honest debtor, and 
save thousands from bankruptcy who would be carried down by 
State attachment laws, or by the inability of State insolvent or 
assignment laws to reach outside creditors. 

Thirdly. Justice to the creditor, particularly the creditor who 
resides in States other than that in which the debtor lives, re- 

uires national bankruptcy legislation. As itisnow, legislation 
ih some States practically discriminates in favor of creditors 
within their own borders, or at least allows a debtor to prefer 
creditors in such a way as to deprive the outside creditor of a 
ust share of the insolvent's estate. Indeed, even if laws allow- 
the preferment of credits do not exist, the fact of nonresi- 
dence makes it probable that they will come in last in a race of 
attachments-on the estate of a failed debtor.. Every outside cred- 
itor wants only to share equally with other creditors in cases 
where debtors me insolvent. Why should he not? 

But it is in cases where there are fraudulent. acts on the part 
of the debtor that the outside creditor suffersmost. For insuch 
cases the chances are that inside creditors are mixed up with 
the fraudulent transactions of the debtors—transactions which 
can rarely ever be reached except by a court of bankruptcy. 

It is for these reasons that a national bankruptey act not only 
` protects and sustains’ the honest. debtor, but also at the same 

ae secures the just rights, and only the just rights, of the 
creditor to a proportionate share in the property of the insolvent 
debtor. 

Much has been said. in the progress of this debate in deroga- 
tion of the creditors.of this country. We might get the idea 
from thé frequent reference to what has been styled the creditor 
class; that there is a distinct body of men in this country who are 
perpetual and irrevocable debtors, and another distinct class who 
are perpetual and irrevocable creditors. Now, there is no such 
state of things in this country. < 

The creditor of to-day. is also the debtor of to-day in almost 
every instance, and the debtor of to-day is likely to be the cred- 
itor of to-morrow, and vice versa. There is no fixed class vf 
dabtors and creditors in a country like this. There is no class of 
men who, on the same day or within the same series of months, 
gre simply debtors and not creditors. 

We have heard a great deal said about the so-called poor men 
of this‘country, the workingmen whoare held up as debtors, and 
to whom this bill is said to be inimical. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
are you not aware that the largest body of creditors in this coun- 

are the workingmen? They have to-day over 81, 700, 000,000 
deposited in the savings banks of this country, placed there to 
their credit, and loaned to the debtors of this country; and itis 
through the lo ms out of the savings of these workingmen, whom 
you are pretending to care for as debtors who want to avoid 

ment of their debts, that the business of this country is be- 

A ly carried on to-day. My pe BEN as a business man 
is that the largest debtors are men of means, the men who are 
engaged in large business operations, and who are obliged to 
constantly. hire money to do their business. 

J have had some opportunity to observe to whom loans were 
being extended by banking institutions, and I want to say to 

ty Chairman and gentlemen, whut many of you know, that 

ie debtors of this country are not toa great extent the poor 
men, but they are the men of means. 

I repeat, there is no distinct class of debtors in this country. 
All are at the same time or at different times both creditors and 
debtors. What is for the interest of the creditor is for the in- 
terest of the debtor also, aud justice to each secures the highest 
welfare of each. I am tired of sitting in this House and hearing 
from day to day gentlemen claim to be the special friends of the 
poor man and of the workingman, and, under the guise. of cham- 
pioning their interest, decla against legislation thatis for 
their interest as much as it is for the interest of any other people 
in this country. : 

Let us have done with this class talk. Whatever legislation 
commends itself as in the interest of all should be supported be- 
cause it is wise, not declaimed t on the assumption, false 
in most cases, that it is for the interest of the money power” 
and against theinterest of the rman. Whenthe laws of the 
State do equal justice to both creditor and debtor, they subserve 
the interests of both in the highest. degree. 

Is it necessarily a misfortune to be adebtor? Is it acrime to 
be a creditor? sir, a large portion of the existing debts in 
this country mean s 
are the active, earnest, pushing men in every community, and 


ply that those who have contracted them 


it is because they are able to make such loans that they are do- 
ing a best for themselves and for the communities in which 
ey live. 

This leads me to speak of a fourth reason why I am in favor 
of national bankruptcy legislation. That reason is that it tends 
to strengthen the great credit system of this country. Ninety 
2 cent of the business of this country is conducted on credit. 

every community there are pushing young men and men of 
middle age who, having little capital of their own, are obtain- 
oy ome and are thus enabled toenter uponactive business and 
bring prosperity to themselves, to their employés, and to the 
communities in which they reside. Do you want to break down 
or weaken the credit x Ash or do you prefer to strengthen it? 
Lshould judge from what has been said by many gentlemen in 
the course of this debate that they would consider it a misfor- 
tune to have the credit of the people of their State or communi- 
ties strengthened? 

Why, sir, I have heard not only now, but in the past, com- 
plaints from the southern portion of this Union, that they have 
not capital sufficient to develop their resources, and that be- 
cause of this lack of capital their prosperity is hampered. That 
part of our country is among the fairest on God's earth, filled 
with resources awaiting development: and you are invi 
capital and energy to come in and develop it. But capital an 
energy will not go there unless there is confidence in your States, 
confidence in your justice and laws, confidence that when loans 
are extended to you. pak A be repaid. And gentlemen who 
legislate or fail to legislate in any direction that serves to. 
weaken this confidence aredoing their own States an injury that 
can not be overestimated. 

Gentlemen who think that in their own States they can enact 
laws that make it difficult to colleet debts, or who enact or with- 
hold legislation which will enable the debtors in a State to make 
their own citizens preferred creditors, as against outside cred- 
itors, and who think they are gaining through such a process 
are making a great mistake. For rest assured that whatever 
weakens your credit increases the cost.of what you have to buy 
and raises the rate of interest on your loans. 

The one thing that the South needs to-day is the confidence 
of the men who have capital—the very men whom some of you 
stigmatize as the money power,” “the gold bugs”—and any 
legislation which tends in that direction, which gives the cred- 
itor in one State confidence that the debtor in the other State 
will treat him just as well as he will treat the creditor in the 
State in which he resides, any legislation which will tend to se- 
cure such confidence, as a national. bankruptcy law does, will 
give that portion of our country what it wants, more capital to 

evelop its great resources and greater prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, for these and other reasons I am earnestly in 
favor of wise and well-adjusted national bankruptcy legislation. 
Itis enjoined by the Constitution. It is necessary to conserve 
the best interests of debtors. It is essential to do justice to 
creditors. It is called for tostrengthen credit and promote busi- 
ness and industrial prosperity. And it will contribute to fur- 
ther cement the Union formed toadvance the commercial as well 
as political interests of this great nation. {Applause.] 

Mr. OATES. I move thut the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; andthe Speaker hav re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr..OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns to-day, it be to meet at II o'clock to-mor- 
row morning, or that we take a recess now until that hour 

The SPEAKER. The A areae from Alabama [Mr. OATES 
asks unanimous consent that the House now take a recess un 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. OATES. I move then that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 40’clockand 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4276) to increase the pension of Joseph Craig, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions and me- 
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morials of the following titles were introduced, and severally 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 4293) to repeal the tane joe 
viding for the retirement of officers of the Army of the U 
States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 4294) to repeal the laws providing for the 
retirement of officers of the Navy of the United States—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4295) to repeal seetion 714 of the- Revised 
sain of the United States—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A Dill H. R. 4296) to amend an act, ap- 
proved May 2, 1890, entitled “An act to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Oklahoma,” ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4297) to create 
the western judicial circuit of New York—to the Committee 
on the J acer 

By Mr. McALEER: A bill (H. R. 4298) to authorize the sale to 
the Schuylkill River East Side Railroad Company of a lot of 
ground belonging to the United States Naval Asylum in the 
oF of Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

y Mr. WAUGH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 81) requirin 
the Commissioner of Pensions to furnish acopy of charges or in- 
formation tending to defeat the granting or continuation of a 
pons already granted in certain cases—to the Committee on 

valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A resolution asking for a day tobe fixed for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 2655) for the free admission 
to American istry of ships built in foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 4299) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Tweddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4300) for the relief of John Veeley—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4301) for the relief 

of George D. Biggs and Samuel C. Downing—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 4302) to amend an act approved 
May 12, 1890, granting tothe Aransas Pass Harbor Company the 
right to improve Aransas Pass, Texas—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 4303) for the relief of the heirs of 
Joseph Kulage, deeeased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 4304) for the relief of David 
Hogan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 4305) for the relief of 
An on B. Sams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 4306) for the relief of 
John W. Pullman—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 

rs were laid on the Clerk’s desk and refe as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of the Congregational Ministers’ 
Union, of Chicago, for the repeal of the Geary law—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of citizens of 
Cheshire County, N. H., in regard to the alcoholic liquor traf- 
fic—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffie. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Resolutions of Central New York Pomona 
G e, of Syracuse, N. Y., representing 47 granges in central 
New York. against any reduction in tariff on farm products—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CUMMINGS: Protest of 200 exhibitors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition against the passage of House resolution 
77, conferring diplomas upon designers, inventors, and expert 
artisans—to the Committee on A 5 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Memorial of the Port Townsend (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commeree, calling the attention of Congress to the 
present condition of the laboring classes of the State of Wash- 
ing ton, and petitioning the promotion of public works, to accom- 
pany House 4288—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: Petition of 98 citizens of Dufer and 
66 citizensof Wasco, both of Oregon, asking for the passage of a 
bill to amend an act entitled An act to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes — to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: Petition of Presbyterian Ministers’ As- 


sociation, of Minneapo 
law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HITT: Petition of 23 citizens of Rockford, III., in be- 
of the of House bill 3188 for punishment of train 
wrecking—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 
By Mr. PAYNE: Protest of 50 mechanics of Meriden, Conn. 
against any change in tariff—to the Committee on Ways an 
eans. 


By Mr. POST: Petition of W. Rector and W. X. Vaughan, 
and 36 other citizens of Smithfield, III., in favor of the passage 
of a bill for the punishment of train wrecking—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAYNER: Petition of the ministers and elders con- 
vened as the Synod of Baltimore, asking for the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Petition of Norwich Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 100, for time work on the contemplated 
shed Government Printing Office—to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. ° 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of H. M. Youmans,asking that 
the election of William S. Linton be vacated on the ground of 
fraud—to the Committee on Elections. 


lis, Minn., in favor of the repeal of the 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, October 31, 1893. 


’rayer by the 8 Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal of the proceedings of 
the last legislative day will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day Tuesday, October 17, 1893. 

Mr. S As the Journal covers many days, I think 
it would be hardly worth while to read it. Most of it is merely 
formal matter. move, therefore, to dispense with the reading 
of the Journal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears. none, and it is so or- 
dered. The Journal will stand approved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a state- 
ment from the Acting Direetor of the Mint in relation to an 
appropriation of 815,000 for freight on bullion and coin between 
mints and assay offices for the current fiscal year; which, with 
the. accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of Typogra hical Union, 
No. 72, of Lansing, Mich., praying for the te construc- 
tion, by day labor, of a building for the Government Prin: 
Office; which was referred to the Committee on Public B - 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., praying for such modification of the duties on 
imports from Mexico as will encou trade between that coun- 
try and the United States; which was referred tothe Committee 
on Finance. 

REPORTS: OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MILLS, from the Committee on the Library, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 71) to permit the seulptor 
to exhibit the statuesof Columbusand Isabella in Statuary 
1 adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indsfi- 
nitely. 

Mr. VOORHEES, from the Committee on the Library, to 
whom the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 1137) to pro- 
vide for the printing of the report of the Joint Committee of 
Congress and proceedings at the centennial celebration of the 
laying of the corner stone of the Capitel; which was read twice 
by its title, and, on motion of Mr. VOORHEES, referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 1138) to repeal so much 
of a proviso of an act entitled “An act making ia ee) expt 
for myang ana Ser ages gg = the United States r the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1893, as relates to the payment of pensions to nonresi- 
dents who are not citizens of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title. f 

COURTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Mr. PUGH, I am directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 

to whom was referred the bill G. R. 2799) to provide for the time 
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and place of holding the terms of the United States circuit and 
district courts in the State of South Dakota, to report it with 
amendments. The Senators from South Dakota are very anxious 
for the passage of the bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary wasin 
section 2, line 7, after the word Todd,” to insert, e, 
Kingsbury, Crow Creek, and Lower Brule;” and in line 11, to 
strike out the words“ Beadle, Kingsbury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, line 13, to insert Me- 
Pherson, Edmunds, Campbell, Walworth;” in line 16, to strike 
out McPherson, Edmunds;” and in line 17 to strike out Camp- 
bell, Walworth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, line 20, after the words 
„Standing Rock,” to insert and;“ and in line 21, to strike out 
the words Lower Brule, and Crow Creek.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add at the end of section 6: 

And all grand and petit juries for the circuit and district courts shall be 
drawn by the clerk of the circuit court, and all grand and petit jurors sum- 
moned for service in each division shall be residents of such division. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 8 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SETTLERS UNDER DESERT-LAND ACT. 


Mr. WALTHALL. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands to report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 
592) to extend the time for making final payments on entries 
under the desert-land act, and toask for its immediate consider- 
ation. It is a very short bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: ; 

That the time of making final payments on entries under the desert-land 
act is hereby extended for one year from the date when the same become due 
in all cases where desert-land entrymen are unable to make final payments 


from causes which they can not control, evidence of such inability to be sub- 
ject to the regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interfere with anything which 
the Senator from Mississippi thinks desirable, unless some ques- 
tion of principle is at stake; but it seems to me that this is im- 
portant legislation and should come in the ordinary way, unless 
there be some good reason for haste. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I will state the reason why immediate 
action is desired. The bill is intended to afford some slight re- 
lief to the desert-land entrymen. Mostof thedesertland entries 
are located in what are called the mining States. The people 
of those States, for reasons which have been pretty fully discussed 
here of late, are in a condition of considerable financial distress. 
The bill as originally introduced proposed to extend the time to 
make final payment on entries under the desert-land act for three 
years. The amendment of the committee proposes to extend the 
time not for three years, but for one year, and to limit the bene- 
fits of the extension to persons who deserve it and ought to have 
it. Itis voy apparent that the bill ought to pass at once if it 

satal 

Mr. POWER. Ihope the Senator from Massachusetts will not 
object to the consideration of the bill. I introduced the bill at 
the request of settlers of Montana and other mining States, and 
it is important that the time should beextendedone year. Itis 
reported favorably by the committee on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I will state further for the information 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that a bill even more liberal 
than this has passed the Senate and passed the other House at 
the present session for the benfit of homestead settlers in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. HOAR. I interposed the objection without knowing what 
bill was before the Senate, and of course without knowing what 
were its particular provisions. I merely wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not a wise method of legislation to pass 
important general bills in this way, out of order and in the morn- 
ing hour. Buton the statement which has been made by the 
Senator from Mississippi, and especially by the Senator from 
Montana who introduced the bill, I shall not press objection to 
this measure. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I wish to state further, for the benefit of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that the bill is unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Public Lands. It has met the ap- 


proval of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. There 
seems to be no possible Se ie that can be urged to it. Other- 
wise I should not have asked that it be taken up at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was d to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bili was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 1139) to amend an act of Con- 
gress approved May 19, 1890, granting to the Aransas Pass Har- 
bor Company the right to improve Aransas Pass; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 1140) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Bushby; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 1141) for the relief of S. 
J. Block and A. P. Baurman, of the District of Columbia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 1142) directing the parting 
and refining of bullion to be carried on at the United States as- 
say Office at Helena, Mont.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1143) for the speedy determi- 
mation of questions touching the jurisdiction of circuit courts; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. BLACKBURN submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to inquire and re- 
port to the Senate what revision of or amendments to the rules, if any, 
should be adopted to secure a more efficient and satisfactory disposition of 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
that the various amendments proposed to the rules which are 
lying on the table be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Maryland asks unanimous consent that pend- 
ing amendments to the rules of the Senate be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. Is there objection to the request of the 
5 from Maryland? The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 

ered. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 


On motion of Mr. JONES of Arkansas, it was 
Ordered, That the hour of the daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian, until otherwise ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to introduce a reso: 
lution to continue the powers and duties of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry as defined by resolutions heretofore 

by the Senate. Owing to the extra session the duties 
which were imposed by the Senate upon that committee could 
not be performed, and it is the purpose of the committee to goon 
now and perform the duties. The money for this purpose has 
already. been provided and set apart by the Senate upon the 
report of the Committee on Contingent Expenses. It is nec- 
essary now to another resolution continuing the powers 
and duties of the committee during the recess and the next ses- 
sion of Congress. I therefore introduce and ask for the present 
consideration of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the powers conferred and duties imposed on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and all the provisions of the resolutions of 
April 19, 1892, and March 3, 1893, be continued during the recess afier the 
expiration of the present session and during the next session of the Senate, 

I ask for the consideration of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Lask the Senator from Mississippi 
if the resolution does not provide for the expenditure of money 
from the contingent fund of the Senate? 

Mr. GEORGE. The matter has already been referred to the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses and the sum necessary for 
the investigation allotted by the Senate on the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I understand, then, that the pur- 
pose of the resolution is simply to cover the allotment of funds 
already made. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is an allotment already made, and the money 
remains unexpended because the committee were unable, owing 
to the present extra session of Congress, to perform the duties 
imposed on them. a 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Mississippi 
if he can inform this side of the Chamber what he understands, - 
so far as the purposes of the majority are concerned, by the re- 
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cess of the Senate of which the resolution speaks, I suppose 
there are a good many of us who would like to make arrange- 
ments for a recess, if one is to be taken. In myown State there 
is an important political campaign going on which I should like 
to take part in if I can do so without sacrificing other public ob- 
ligations. What recess does the Senator anticipate? 

Mr. GEORGE. I was informed by the financial clerk of the 
Senate that if there is a recess of the Senate, the powers and du- 
ties of the committee will expire. It was to cover a contingency 
of that kind that I have offered the resolution. It is to be done 
should a recess occur, but I do not know whether a recess will 
betiken. The i of the resolution is to continue the powers 
of the committee during the recess, if one should occur, and dur- 
ing the next session of the Senate. I know nothing about any 
arrangement concerning a recess. 

Mr. HOAR. I of course have no desire to pry unduly into any 
parliamentary secrets, and I do not know that there are any any- 
where to be pried into. 

Mr. GEORGE. There are none so far as I am concerned. I 
know of none, 

Mr. HOAR. But it would be very gratifying to a great many 
Senators on this side of the Chamber if, when the majority have 
determined what the condition and exigencies of the public busi- 
ness require, they would at the earliest moment make the infor- 
mation public, so that we could make our arrangements for the 
future. Whether there is to be a continuous session until the Ist 
of December or whether the Senate will probably adjourn as soon 
as the important bill passed yesterday has been dealt with else- 
where we should be very glad, indeed, if we could be informed. 
Probably the Senator from Maryland (Mr. GORMAN] can inform 


us. 

nd ae I am unable to give any information on that 
subject. 

r. BATE. Asamember of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I desire to say that the Appropriation was made, 
the committee had their arrangements all made to go and make 
the investigation required of the committee, but were unable to 
do so simply because of the call for an extra session. Our ar- 
rangements were made to consummate the intention of the res- 
olution in the month of August, but we were unable to do it, 
and now, perhaps, the opportunity will occur, and hence the res- 
olution of the Senator from Mississippi should be passed. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ido not desire to interfere with the passage 
of the resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that the resolution be passed. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask leave of the Senate that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry charged 
with the auy of investigating the question concerning cotton 
have leave of the Senate to sit during the sessions of the Senate 
and at the next session as well as the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PEFFER. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and e with an inquiry into 
the decline in the price of cotton have leave to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate at the present and also at the next session 
of Congress. The Chair hearsno objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr.GORMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts asked me 
a question a moment ago, or rather referred to me in the matter 
of an adjournment. I wish to say to him frankly that, so far as 
I know, there has been no conference amongst Senators in the 
majority in regard to an adjournment, but I understand that che 
bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to prohibit 
the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” approved 
May 5, 1892, which has come over from the House of Representa- 
tives, should be disposed of. There are interests involved which 
may be very injuriously affected if the bill is not disposed of at 
the present session. Beyond that my belief is, and it is only the 
expression of an opinion, so far as I can gather, with the business 
for which we were called together dealt with and that measure 
disposed of, in all probability we shall adjourn or take a recess, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. R. 35) transferring the exhibit of the 
Navy Department, known as the model battle shi Illinois, te the 
State of Illinois, as a naval armory for the use of the naval mili- 
tia of the State of Illinois, on the termination of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
ee bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

A bill (H. R. 1956) to require judges of the courts of the United 


States to conform to the laws of the several Statesin delivering 
chargas to juries; 

A bill (H. R. 3981) to amend section 5391 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to the punishment of certain 
minor offenses in reservations or places over which the United 
States has exclusive jurisdiction; 

A bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of the 
United States court for the Indian Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 4243) granting the rightof way for the construc- 
tion of a railroad and other improvements over and on the West 
ss of the Hot Springs Reservation, Hot Springs, Ark.; 


an 

A bill (H. R. 4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to contracts for supplies in the Departments at 
Washington. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for fur- 
ther urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

mt to the amendments of the 


That the House recede from its 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the same. On amendment 


numbered 6 the committee of conference has been unable to saree. 
F. M. C00 
A. P. GORMAN, 


S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Amendment numbered 6, upon which the 
tere of conference have been unable to agree, reads as 
‘ollows: 
To pay clerks to Senators and per diem clerks to committees retained a 


the service of the Senate during the recess of the Fifty-first Congress, und 
resolution of the Senate of September 30, 1890, $22,088. 


The Senate will remember that that resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Auditand Control the Contingent ag Sere 
of the Senate, was reported favorably, and was the lia- 
bilities were created; and the question is whether the Senate 
will insist upon this provision for the payment of these liabili- 
ties. I move that the conference report be concurred in. 

The motion was ed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendment numbered 6, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON PACIFICO RAILROADS. 


Mr. BRICE. I am instructed by the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads to ask for authority from the Senate for the commit- 
tee as a committee, or through its subcommittees, to sit during 
the recess of Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and the re- 
quest is granted. 

MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section 
numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
mining claims, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “shall,” at the end of the first line, and insert 
in lieu thereof the words ‘‘not apply to the State of South Dakota.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 
WILLIAM B. BATE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 
J. V. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 3 
DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES AT WASHINGTON. 

The Vice-President laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
4292) to amend section 3709 of the Revised Statutes relating to 
contracts for supplies in the Departments at Washington; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That bill was reported to the House of 
Representatives from the Joint Commission to Inquire into the 
Status of the Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, ete., 
and has been passed by the House. I desire now on the part of 
the Senate members of the Joint Commission to report favorably 
in behalf of the same bill. I submit the report, and ask that 
only the bill as passed by the House may be printed, that the 
Senate report be considered an indorsement and recommenda- 
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tion of the passage of that bill, and that the billfrom the House 

of Representatives may be placed on the Calendar. 

Big nie wear era Without objection that order will 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were 3 read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A bill (H. R. 1958) to require judges of the courts of the United 
States to conform to the laws of the several States in delivering 
cha: to juries; 

A bill H. R. 3981) to amend section 5391 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to thé punishment of certain 
minor offenses in reservations or places over which the United 
States has exclusive jurisdiction; and 

A bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of the 
United States court for the Indian Territory. 

The bill (H. R. 4243) granting the right of way for the con- 
struction of a railroad and other improvements over and on the 
West Mountain of the Hot Springs Reservation, Hot Springs, 
Ark., was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. ` 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE. 


Mr. HILL. Ifthe 8 business is concluded, T move that 
the Senate take up for consideration order of business No. 76, 

. being the bill (H. R. 3289) to authorize the New York and New 
Jersey Bri Companies to construct and maintain a bridge 
across the Hudson River between New York City and the State 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. MOP N. I rise for the purpose of objecting to the 
motion made by the Senator from New York, as 8 if 
this bill shall come up now in the morning hour, under Rule 
VIII but five minutes will be allowed for debate by each Sena- 
tor. I wish to ask the Senator, wihout being considered fac- 
tious at all with respect to a vote upon this bill, that it may lie 
over until to-morrow, if no longer time be allowed. The Sena- 
tor knows that we have been very busy here with other matters 
for some time past. I have given no attention to the report 
made by the committee. I notice, however, that the bill as re- 
ported is unlike the bills which have heretofore been reported 
on the same subject. 

The people of my State are very much interested in having 
this question property presented to the Senate, and I have been 
unable, as I have said to the Senator, to give the subject the at- 
tention which I desire to do before its consideration. I should 

refer that the Senator would allow the bill to go over until the 
December session, but if he objects to that I hope he will con- 
sent to its going over at least until to-morrow morning, so that 
I may have a sufficient amount of time to lay my views in regard 
to the bill before the Senate. I think also that the ple of a 
good many other States besides those of New York and New 
ersey feel interested in this matter. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in regard to the first point made 
by the Senator from New Jersey I have only to sa t it is not 
well taken. I shall move the consideration of the bill, and if 
the Senate shall see fit by a vote to take it up, debate upon it 
will not be limited to five minutes, but it will be subject to un- 
limited debate, an expression with which we have become some- 
what familiar in the Senate. The five-minute rule will not 
apply where the Senate hya vote sees fit to take up a bill. There- 
fore there is nothing in that point. If the bill is taken up, the 
Senate proceeds with its consideration the same as upon any 
other bill taken up by vote. 

I should be very glad to oblige the Senator from New Jersey, 
but, nevertheless, I am led to the opinion that the Senator is en- 
tirely familiar with this question, and has kept track of the prog- 
ress of this bill in the committee and elsewhere. It can not 
have escaped his attention that the bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives almost unanimously, there being, I think, but one 
vote t it. 

I desire to state for the information of the Senate that the bill 
has been before the Senate Committee on Commerce, and re- 
ceived their most patient and careful consideration, and the 
unanimous report of that committee. I can not imagine what 
objection there can be to the bill. It is not a complicated bill, 
and there are no complicated 1 arising out of it. 

The motion to take up the bill, lam aware, is not debatable, 
and I shall not impose further on the Senate. I hope the mo- 
tion will carry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York to take up the bill indicated by him. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3289) to author- 
ize the New York and New Jersey arago Corgans to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between 
New York Çity and the State of New Jersey. 


The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was,in the second clause, line 16, after 
the word may,“ to strike out “ lay upon or,” and insert locate 
construct, and maintain;” in line 17, after the word!“ bridge,” 
to insert ‘‘and the ap es thereto;” and in line 18, after the 
word ‘‘railroads,” to strike out and locate, construct, and main- 
tain such connections as are necessary and proper with railroads 
at the ends of said bridge, or approaches thereto:” so as to read: 

Second. That the companies may locate, construct and maintain over 
aoai bridge and the approaches thereto railroad tracks for the use of rail- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, line 22, after the 
the word ‘‘connect,” to strike out their“ and insert ‘*its;” in 
line 23, before the words its approaches,“ to strike out tracks“ 
and insert ‘‘and;” in the same line, after the word“ approaches,” 
to strike out ‘‘and connections;” in line 24, before the words 
rolling stock,” to strike out their“ and insert its,“ and in 
line 27, after the words “ decided by the,” to strike out Inter- 


Provided, That any railroad on either side of said river shall be permitted 
t pproaches, and shall ha 


ve 
stock, cars, passengers, and freight 
u equal and e terms, and if a dispute as to the equality or equity 
of the terms shall arise, it shall be submitted to and decided by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, line 32, after the 
words “city of New York,” to strike out: 

And provided further, That no railroad or raiiroads shall be operated on 
the a of said bridge companies in the city of New York ex 
such approaches as have been located in said city with the approval the 
— — of the sinking fund of said city of New York; Aad provided 
Further, That nothing in this act shall — the laying down of any rail- 

upon the a in the city of New York except such as 

— by the commissioners of the sinking fund of the city of 


The amendment was agreed to. j 
-The next amendment was, in clause 8, line 97, after the word 


reserved,“ to strike out: 

And nothing herein shall be construed as a repeal or interference with any 
right to build a bridge across the Hudson River heretofore granted by Con- 
gress to any company, or bind this or any other Congress not to extend or 
renew the same; 

And insert: 

ane an provisions sec eee plow = shall be 1 to = 
other ge company, heretofore au ized Congress to 
river at New York City: Provided, That such com shall Anir a —— 
and location of its bi pursuant thereto, to the Rocsetary of War within 
one year after the passage of this act. 


So as to make the clause read: 


Eighth. The right to amend, alter, mod 
served, and the provisions of subdivision 


road 
may be a 


, or repeal this act is hereby re- 

ther company, heretofore auth — . — 
river at New York City: Provided, That such company shall submit plans, 
and location of its bridge, pursuant thereto, to the Secretary of War within 
one year after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MPHERSON. have one or two amendments to offer 
to the bill, now that the committee amendments have been 
agreed to; although I suppose, the Committee on Commerce of 
this body having decided to surrender to the persistence of this 
bridge company, that it is hardly worth while for me to try to 

revent the absolute destruction of that great harbor surround- 

ng the city of New York. The determination seems to be to 
cripple it at least. I wish, in the first place, to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, to come in on line 32 of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In clause second, line 42, after New 
York,” it is proposed to insert: 

And in the State of New Jersey by the board of chosen freeholders of the 
county of Hudson. 

Mr. VEST. Now let the text be read as it will stand if amended. 

Le VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 

z The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That the location of all approaches of said bridge in the city of 
New York shall be approved by the commissioners of the sinking fund of 
the city of New York. and in the State of New Jersey by the board of chosen 
frecholders of the county of Hudson. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The object of the amendment is simply 
this: Provision is made in the bill that the approaches to ths 
bridge in the city of New York shall be . by the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund of the city of New York, and no 
provision whatever is made to have any supervisory power on 
the a hes to the bridge on the New Jersey side of the 
river. The bridge will necessarily pass through the township 
of Union, the ge Sees Hoboken, and Jersey City. Itmaygoupon 
the level of the streets or it will have under this bill the authority 
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ngress to take a roving commission and go where it pleases, 
‘without any restriction whatever by the local authorities. 
That isa very unwise and improper neglect. The idea of passing 
through two great cities and through two townships on the 
Jersey side of the river without the porn ow A being restricted 
by the approval of the municipal authorities is something which 
ould not be permitted, This privilege is guarded as to the 
city of New York, but it is left unguarded as to the State of New 
Jersey. 

Re propose to provide by my amendment that the board of 
chosen freeholders of the county of Hudson shall exercise this 
supervision, because they are the county board and represent 
what is known in many of tne States as the board of supervisors. 
The subject can hardly be left to the municipal authorities of 
two or three cities and the townships, and therefore by my 
amendment I pro to place the power in the hands of the 
county authorities, covering, as the authority granted by the 
bill will do, a large amount of territory, and running, as it will, 
2or3 miles, according to their maps and plans, on the J ersey side. 
I trust there will be no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH; The Senator from New Jersey will perceive 
that by the report of the committee on this bill the provision 
which was contained in the bill as it came to the Senate appar- 
ently conferring upon the bridge corporation additional power 
to construct railroads has been stricken out, and also the provi- 
sion forthe location of the connections, All that the term“ am 
proaches” means, I apprehend, as used in the bill are the ordi- 
nary approaches to the structure; and I suppose that the munici- 
pal authorities of Jersey City, or the other municipal authorities 
on the Jersey shore, would have ample power to make any regu- 
oe necessary in regard to the approaches to the proposed 

e. 

I do not understand that Congress is conferring upon the 
bridge company the right to proceed to condemn or otherwise 
occupy private property; but they must proceed to get the right 
to construct their approaches the same as if nothing had been 
said in the bill about approaches. If the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is not willing to leave the question of location to the city 
authorities, where I suppose the control of such improvements 
is left, we may, I suppose, substitute some other body; but I ap- 
prehend, as à rule, it would be better to leave such questions 
with the body which 8 the municipality, and which can 
not only approve of a tion but can provide the conditions 
upon which approaches may ba erected. 

There has been a controversy in the city of New York in re- 
gard to who should exercise the authority relative to the con- 
struction of the approaches to the bridge there, and especially 
the 1 of connections, which was stricken out. under- 
stand the city authorities have preferred, instead of leaving it 
to the city council, that it should be left to the board which is 
mentioned in the bill, 

The term ‘‘approaches to the bridge” simply means that por- 
tion of the bridge which extends on tothe „which it is nec- 
essary to go upon in order to got the proper elevation over the 
water. the Senator from New Jersey thinks there is any- 
thing to be gained by requiring some other board in the county 
to approve of that location I do not know that there will be any 
1 but I do not think that approval would be final. I 
think the bridge company would still be required to get the per- 
mission of the city authorities as to the conditions upon which 
they may occupy the land. 

r. MCPHE N. That may be necessary under some gen- 
eral law of New Jersey; but as the approaches necessarily are 
yoy lang upon the erry, side of the river, they strike an ele- 
vation upon that side an po on down to the meadows below, 
where they connect with different railroad systems, and the 
necessarily will have to pass through the town of Union, whic 
has a municipal government, through West Hoboken, which has 
a municipal government; perhaps through some part of the city 
of Hoboken, which has a mayor and board of aldermen, and that 
portion of the territory of Jersey City, which would require the 
consent of four municipal 3 I prefer to leave the 

uestion with a power equally responsible, which is the board of 
chosen free-holders of the county of Hudson, which can repre- 
sent the a authorities in county matters. 

Mr. DOLPH, I wish to suggest to the Senator that, according 
to my best judgment, by the adoption of his amendment we 

d only be putting upon the bridge company the necessity 
of securing an additional approval of the location. I do not be- 
lieve that Congress has the power to take the matter out of the 
hands of the several municipal corporations, nor do I think the 
3 provided for by the Senators amendment would prevent 

necessity of shape. | rmission from theseveral municipali- 
ties to the location, ving it prescribed by ordinance or by 
some other proper provision as to the conditions upon which the 
company might occupy streets. 


of Co: 


Mr. MCPHERSON. In the absence of any law, I do not under- 
stand how the company would be required to obtain the consent 
of the city authorities. I see that provision is made in the bill 
that, notwithstanding there is a municipal government in the 
city of New York, the approval does not rest with the mayor and 
the board of aldermen of that city, but a representative board is 
named, a board appaia by the mayor of the city of New York, 
to wit, the board of sinking-fund commissioners. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the bill provide that that matter shall not 


be left to the city authorities? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The bill provides that the location of the 
approaches in the city of New York shall be approved by the 
commissioners of the sinking fund; and therefore I suppose, 
under the wording of this bill, as I presume it will be passed, 
that is all the authority they need. If the Congress of the 
United States provides not only for the building of the bridge, 
but the apprononon, it should also designate the particular board 
which shall approve the location so far as the city is concerned. 

I can see no reason why the amendment I have offered should 
not be agreed to. It leaves the question to a proper and appro- 
priate board, one entirely competent to deal with the subject 
and a board which will have the entire confidence not only of 
the people of the city but of the surrounding country in the 
State of New J aac? 

Mr.DOLPH. That only goes to the question of location. The 
Senator does not propose that this company may go on and at its 
opsion determine the character or extent of the approaches, or 
what the elevation shall be, or the kind of structure which shall 
be had, and how it shall interfere with ah 

Mr.McPHERSON. The location of the approaches in the city 
of New York shall be approved by the com ioners of the sink- 
ing fund. My amendment states that the location and approaches 
of the bridge from the State of New Jersey shall be approved by 
the board of chosen freeholders of the county of Hudson. 

Mr. HILL. I see no necessity or propriety in this amendment. 
If I understand the situation correctly, the approaches of the 
proposed bridge do not enter Jersey City at They are on 
the west side of Jersey City entirely, I understand. 

Mr. MCPHERSON: No; it runs for 3 miles through Jersey 
City, as the map indicates. 

r. HILL. Not the bridge proper or the approaches proper. 

Mr. MCPHERSON (indicating on plan). Here is the point 
where it crosses the river. It runs down here in a straight line 
and passes 8 0 Jersey Oity on the west side of the hill near 
the Hackensack River. 

Mr. HILL. But all the provision for connections with the 
bridge have been stricken out. The committee saw fit not to 
make any provision in reference toconnections. That will have 
to be done Dy 8 local legislatures of the two States, and nec- 
essarily by the local authorities. 

The bridge company is incorporated by virtne of the charter 
of the Legislature of the State of New York and also by virtue 
of an act of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey. The 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey gave its consent for the 
construction of this bridge in the following language: 

That the said company shall have the power to erect, construct, and main- 
tain a permanent bridge over the Hudson River, and construct and operate 
araiiroad over the same between some suitable point in the city of New 
York and a point north of the southerly line of the township of Union, in 
the county of Hudson, in this State, and to lease, purchase, acquire, and 
hold as much real estate as may be necessary. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, presumably as careful of the 
rights of the people of that locality as the Senator from New 
Jersey can possibly be, did not think it necessary to restrict this 
bridge company as to the particular spot beyond the designation 
made in the bill where the approaches should be constructed. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the charter of the North River 
Bridge Company, which I understand the Senator from New 
Jersey championed in the Senate; and in that very bill, pissed 
here several years ago, there is no limitation whatever as tothe 
particular point between certain points where the bridge com- 
pay may locate the bridge. Certain points are designated, but 

eyond that the particular location or the particular roads are 
not specified. * That was a bill the Senator himself championed 
in this body, I am informed, and I think he will acknowledge the 
fact. I can see no reason why this bill should be more specific 
than was the bill for what is called the North River Bridge 


te property. 


mpany. 
Mr. President, there was no real necessity for the 1 
Gen. of this provision about the city of New York, which 1 will 
read: 

Provided, ‘oaches 
New York shall be approved by the ponunisaioners Of the sinking fund of 
the city of New York. 

The cityauthorities insisted upon having some such 8 
and rather than antagonize the local authorities of the city it 
was deemed best by the friends having the bill in charge and by 
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the committee to allow the provision to be made. I do not think 
Soy ee of the committee thought there was any necessity 
or it. 

Bear in mind, the construction of this bridge is toa certain ex- 
tent limited and restricted by the bill. It can not be below Sixty- 
sixth streetin the city of New York; it must be above; and as to 
the particular point on the side of the city of New York, of course 
the authorities of the city are atliberty to designate where that 
shall be. I do notunderstand that the local authorities of Jersey 
City or the local authorities of the townships to which the Sen- 
ator refers have asked for any such limitation or restriction. No 
petition has been presented here asking for thisamendment, and 
no amendment has ever heretofore been suggested such as the 
Senator presents. I can see nopropriety in the amendment, and 
I do not think there is may 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from New York speaks of 
the North River Bridge Company, which he said I championed 
on the floor of the Senate. I do not know that I championed 
that bridge charter specially. I was in favor of it; I voted for 
it, as I am in favor of building bridges across the Hudson River 
provided they are built without placing any piers in the chan- 
nel of the river and thereby obstructing navigation. 

The New Jersey charter of which the Senator speaks 
passed in 1868, at a time when in that part of the country through 
which this bridge and its approaches are now to be placed and 
located there was not a single building. It was a goat pasture. 
There was scarcely a street opened. No public attention was 
called to it. 

Mr. HILL. On the Jersey side? 

Mr.McPHERSON. Yes. To-day itis covered with immense 
blocks of buildings; streets are opened, and there is no reason 
in the world why this company may not locate it, in order to suit 
their special convenience, right through blocks of buildings, tak- 
ing ion of streets and destroying boulevards and avenues 
which are now . through that oy: Therefore, in or- 
der that there ma, no conflict of authority whatever, 1 claim 
that there should be some authority to supervise the bridge com- 

any to the extent that the approaches shall be laid in a manner 
et inconvenient and least troublesome and offensive and inju- 
rious to the people. On the New York side the bill makes such 
a provision. For the New Jersey side you make no provision. 

ow, the Senator says that these municipalities have not pe- 

titioned. Ido not know that any petitions have been offered 
here respecting it, but I want to say another thing. The ple 
of New ae have never believed that it was possible for the 
Senate of the United States to pass such a bridge bill as is now 
before this body, which proposes to locate upon the Jersey side 
of the river, 1,000 feet from the Jersey shore and near the center 
of that river, great large piers that will require for their foun- 
dation a territory almost equal to an island. That is exactl 
what you propose to do, and the people of New Jersey have left 
out the idea that there was such a want of intelligence and 

roper regard for commerce in the Congress of the United 
States as would ever permit it to be done. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. VEST. The question of intelligence isan open one, and 
the Senator subjects himself to some suspicion when he makes 
the statement he has done in regard to the committee. I want 
him to point out a provision in the bill that locates these piers 
in the river. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Near the middle of the river 

Mr. VEST. I want him to point out the provision. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. L said near the middle of the river. 

Mr. VEST. I want to see the provision that puts it near the 
middle of the river, or in the river at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It does it, impliedly if not expressly. 
As the Senator knows, the third section of the bill provides 
that— 

* 
nomar shall be built on the New York side of said river outside of the ex- 
isting pier-head line, and on the New Jersey side only at such a point as will 
make a clear water way of not less than 2,000 feet from the pier located on 
the New York side. 

Now, we are told that the distance across the river at this point 
is about 3,100 feet. Then, 2,000 feet from the pier-head line on 
the New York side will leave a pier on the New Jersey side 1,100 
feet from the pier-head line there. There is the authority that 
you grant in this bill to locate a pier on the New Jersey side of 
the river 1,100 feet in the channel from the Jersey shore, and 
from the pier-head line in the great harbor of New York, which 
is to-day doing a great share of the commerce of the whole of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator, unintentionally doubtless, overlooks 
a provision on the third page of the bill, which is to the effect 


was 


that the construction of the bridge shall not be commenced 
until all the plans are approved by the Secretary of War. If 
the 55 War comes to the conclusion that put apier 
at any point in the river is an obstruction to navigation he can 
reventit. The only provision we make in ee Y to the piers 
that the span shall be in any event not less than 2,000 feet, 
but if the Secretary of War requires a span of 3,000 feet he has 
the right to doit. I assert there isno such provision in the bill 
as the Senator from New Jersey has stated. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Well, I read from the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, but you leave out the discretionary clause 
which gives to the Secretary of War the right to approve or 
disapprove of aay pinn for the bridge. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ah, yes; but I am told then, in the very 
next breath, that application had been made at the War Depart- 
ment, and that a report had been received by the Board of En- 

ineers indorsing and approving this bill. Now, I want to 

now, if they have been to the War Department and got a bill 
3 in advance by the Secretary of War and by the Board 
of Engineers, what kind of a power do you leave in the face of 
such a report in the hands of the Secretary of War to undertake 
to move the pier out of the river? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, J yield. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from New Jersey this morning 
indulging in a latitude of expression that is unusual for him and 
for the Senate. Permit me to say to him that he is entirely 
mistaken, to use no stronger term, in stating that the Secretary 
of War has approved the plan of this bridge. On the other 
hand, Gen. Casey, the Chief of Engineers, came before our 
committee and remained there during the whole time this bill 
was under discussion, and gave the committee to understand 
that he would consider carefully the plan and see that no ob- 
struction to navigation should be put in the river. I should 
like to know the authority upon which the Senator makes the 
statement that the Secretary of War in advance has approved 
of the pending bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will tell the Senator the authority 
upon which I make it. When I was handed a copy of the en- 
gineer’s report I visited the Secretary of War — 1 asked him 
to explain how it was that I could be informed by outside parties 
that the War Department had approved a bill pending here 
which asked the power, and the other House had 4 granted the 
power in the bill then before the committee of the Senate, which 
permitted a pier to be built within 1,100 feet of the Jersey shore 
and near the middle, certainly one-third of the distance across 
the river, the pier being large enough to obstruct the ice and 
obstruct commerce and everything else. He handed me a copy 
of the bill. I then asked the Secretary of War, As an officer 
of this Government, with that bill before you, how much author- 
ity have you got to act in the premises?” Well,“ he said, “I 
su might require that the AS should be larger.” 

r. VEST. Did he say that he had approved already the re- 
ort? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The report is signed by the Secretary of 
War, transmitting the report of the board of engineers to Cin 
gress without criticism. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator to say that the Secre- 
tary of War in advance had approved this plan. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I said the board of engineers to whom he 
referred it, and the report was sent by the Secretary of War to 
Congress in reply to an inquiry. 

Mr. VEST. Oh, the board of engineers. There is a report 
by the board of engineers which has not been adopted, and we 
therefore put specifically in the bill a provision that Gen, Casey, 
the Chief of Engineers, shall approre of the plan before any por- 
tion of the construction of the bridge shall be begun. Now, the 
Senator says the 55 of War has approved of it in advance, 
and he goes on to state that the Secretary of War told him, on 
the other hand, that he would have aright to demand under the 
provision, as he understood the proposed legislation, a longer 
span than that named in the bill. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then you are told again by the bridge 
company that inasmuch as they want to build an inexpensive 
bridge, they want to build a cantalever bridge, and they can not 
build it with more than 2,000feetspan. Itseemsasthough akind 
of report had been received here from the Engineer Department, 
contrary, I understand, to every recommendation heretofore 
made by Gen. Casey, the Chief of Engineers, that no piershould 
ever be allowed in that river. Now, then, the effect of itis this: 
It simply enables this company to build a cheap, economical 
bridge at the expense of the commerce of that great port. In 
my opinion, if the people of New York and New Jersey were 
consulted to-day upon this question they would ae to pay 
one-half the entire expense of the construction of this bridge, 
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and they could afford to do it, rather than have piers put in the 
river. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I certainly hope 
that the bill is sufficiently protected by those provisions which 
require the Secretary of War to caref consider what obstruc- 


tion may be presented by the construction of the bridge to the 


commerce of the country; but [ wish to callattention to one fea- 
ture that presents to my mind a special danger in the construc- 
tion of all bridges over tidewater streams as distinguished from 
streams that are not tidewater. It is not the obstruction a pier 

resents to the commerce of the country by preventing or inter- 
ering or making troublesome the going to and fro of craft, but 
every pier large or small placed in the tideway of a stream pre- 
sents a measurable obsticle to the flowof the tide up that stream. 

Just so much less yater flows up as is represented by the cubic 
contents of that pier or obstruction, and of course there is just 
so much less to come down. Now a tideway stream like the 
Hudson might by obstructions, by the building out of wharves 
on both sides, be brought to a mere filum aque, toa mere thread 
of water that would be perfectly useless for the ses of nav- 
igation. In fact a tideway stream may be blocked off entirel 
by a dam, and the water will rise on the face of the damand will 
not flow up at all, thereby differing from such streams as the 
Minkistopl where the current of the water collected from allits 
affluents and its watershed must flow down and make a channel 
for itself. 

The water that flows down the Hudson and other tideway 
streams is the water that goes up, and you measurably prevent 
water from going up by every obstruction you place in the tide- 
way. So I hope the bill will be guarded by an authority to the 
Secretary of War sufficient to compel his attention to the exer- 
cise of the power of the General Government to protect the navi- 
gability of the great streams of our country. 

Mr. BAN SOM. Will my friend from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANSOM. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator's re- 
marksbutitisright that I should say the Committee on Commerce 
in considering this bill felucalled upon to invite Gen. Casey, the 
Chief of United States Engineers, before it. He was before us 
for a long time in consultation upon the bill and the provisions 
in the bill were drawn when he was present, with the distinct 
statement by him that its 8 would furnish every pro- 
tection to commerce and to the poopie on the borders of the river 
that could be afforded. The bi 
after full consultation with him. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then the Senator from North Carolina 
says that Gen. Casey has already assented to it in the presence 
of the committee. is is too much; it fairly staggers belief, 
considering Gen. Casey’s record upon this subject. 

Mr. RANSOM. Gen. Casey has approved of this pro tion. 
He has said as an engineer, so far as an engineer could say so, 
that the bill would furnish all the protection to commerce that 
it could have, and that the final clause of the bill, stating that 
all of the bridge construction must be left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, is the very best proposition that could be 

ut in to accomplish the object the Senator from New Jersey 
bas in view. If my friend will 3 me one moment (I know 
how Iam imposing on his patience), I will state that the bill 
provides that there must be a water way of not less than 2,000 
feet, but the pier may be located as much further as the Secre- 
tary of War, under the advice of the engineers, shall determine 
to be nece: 2 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Maritime Association of the city of 
New York, that I sup represents the great commercial in- 
terests of that port quite as accurately as does the Senator from 
New York, are here with a protest. e Maritime Association 
of the port of New York are supposed by the people of the cit 
of New York, the port of New York, and the State of New Yor 
to look after any encroachment upon the commerce of that great 
port,and it is presumed that they are doing so, They are here 
with a protest against the passage of this proposed act. ; 

I will state the reasons urged by the Maritime Association why 
this pier should not be put in the river; and I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from New York to a single fact con- 
nected with the legislation of his own State. In 1890 this com- 

y asked the Legislature of New York for the privilege of 
building a bridge to connect with the Jersey bridge. The State 
Legislature of New York absolutely denied tothem the right to 
puta pier in the river either upon the New York or the New 
Jersey side. They said it should be a single span across the en- 
tire river. I read the language of the act: 
as The said bridge shall be constructed with a single span over the entire 

ver.” 

But this company purchased an old charter in New Jersey 

in 1868. They then went to the 5 of the State 
of New York, and the Legislature denied to the company the 
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was constructed with that view 


right to put a pier in the river anywhere, and denied to them 
the right even to lay a railroad track over their bridge. Now, 
they come to Co , and ask the Senate of the United States 
to assist them in destroying this great waterway for no reason 
on earth except that it will save them a certain sum of money in 
the construction of the bridge. 

The North River Bridge Company of which the Senator spoke 
has acharter passed by Congress three or four years ago. It 
ae ges to span the entire river, 3,000 feet, with a suspension 

ridge. It has been ready to go on with its work, the money 
was in sight to build it, at least very largely, until an ap lica- 
tion came to Congress for a rival bridge. Capital said, There 
is not a sufficient amount of business to warrant the building of 
two bridges across the Hudson River, and until you decide to 
build but a single bridge we will not furnish the capital to pro- 
ceed with it.“ The engineers in charge of that work say that 
there are no reasons in the world why they shall not span the 
entire river with a suspension bridge. hy not then amend 
the pending bridge bill so as to enable this company to s 
the entire river with a suspension or any other bridge of that 
kind that they see fit to make? 

I have no objection to the passage of the bill. The gentle- 
men who are interested in this bridge are my friends. Thé 
gentlemen interested in the other bridge are my friends. I am 
as anxious to assist my friends in all their business enterprises, 
where they are consistent with the public interest, as any man 
5 can be, and I make no distinction between the two 

ridges. I favor this bridge as much as I favored the other, and 
with like restrictionsas to piers, I will vote for it quite as freely; 
but I would resign my place in the Senate before I would vote 
for a bill that would tend to put an obstruction in that great 
water way, the Hudson River at New York, in the manner that 
this bill proposes to do. 

The Senator from Delaware has stated here a case where 
water was passing up by the action of the tide. Let me apply 
it to this particular location. It is pro d here not only to 
give permission to this company, remember, to put a pier in the 
river, but it is proposed to permit the other company also to put 
a pier in the river. What would be the effect of it? Let me 
say to the Senator from Delaware I have seen the ice blocked 
up in the Hudson River for miles above Jersey City. If these 
piers are put in the river it will absolutely block out the tidal 
current, especially when there is ice in the river, for when the 
tide comes in it blocks the ice which comes down the Hudson 
River. These piers would make a lodgment for it, and it would 
be im ible for the ice to be dislodged from these structures 
placed in the river; and therefore only one-half of the tidal cur- 
rent necessary to scour out the great water way for ships at 
Sandy Hook would come into the river. 

The Board of Engineers of the War Department have required 
even in building the piers on the New York and the New Jersey 
side that the largest amount of areashould be left to the storing 
of the tidal currents that come in from the ocean, in order that 
when the tidal currents pass out they shall scour the channel 
through which the great vessels are obliged to go. I ask the 
Senate to consider the great steamship lines with a steamship 
600 feet long of 8,000 tons displacement, going to and from Livy- 
erpool and Southampton and Havre and all European ports, 
carrying only about one-half a cargo, because of the fact that 
the water is too shoal at the entrance to let theship go out with 
3 SN Cee and they are obliged to sail with a load of 
reight. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where is that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am speaking of the channel down at 
Sandy Hook, where the water is shoal and where the sand 
weshes down from above and fills up the channel. 

Mr. President, these ships, as Isaid, can get neither in or out 
except at a very high tide, and then with only half aload. Now 
it is papers to shut out a part of the tide in order that you 
may limit it still more, and to that extent increase the trans- 
portation cost of the products that we send abroad. And now I 
want to say something as to what the Maritime Association of 
New York have to say about that matter. : 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator mean to say that it would 
increase the price of cotton and wheat sent abroad? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say it would increase the freight 


charges. 
I thought the Senator said it would increase 


Mr. GEORGE. 
the price. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If I did not say it I say it now, and em- 
phasize it now; it necessarily increases the cost of transportation 
when only half a cargo is possible. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator said it would increase 
the price of those 5 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If I made such a statement it Was a mis- 
take, and I beg the Senator’s pardon. I have now corrected it. 


The Maritime Association, speaking of the act passed by the 
New York Legislature, say: by 


the said shall th a span over the entire 
river." No Were to be 

on either side. This condition was deemed essential to the interests of New 
York. The S Hudson River with the great West by 


had connected the 
means of the Erie Canal, and would not allow that cent water way, 
which commercial New York depends, to beobstructed at its very out- 
let. yo since then ns Oa has repeatedly sought to obtain autho! 


rity 
with piers. In 1890 bill was adverse 


Now it again appears, and it 
to violate the distinct prohibi 
T 


of this port and its northern and western ecti 
T. —ᷣ—ᷣ̃ͤ aad 
we favor are a ty, but equally a 
they be only with a single span across the river. 
It says: ; 


This bill is worded so as to conceal its true intent. Its stipulation is that; 
“No pier shall be built on the New York side of said river outside of the exist- 


t as 
make a clear water way of not less than 2,000 feet from the pier 
D. 


New Yorkside.” This places the pier usly near the middle of the 
river. A proviso follows: That nothing herein con 

strued as away from the War the right to require a 
greater th 


Legislature and against the in 


Mr. HILL. If the Senator will allow me, let me ask how does 
this voluntary Maritime Association in New York know about 
what the Secretary of War has formally approved or informally 
approved? It is a mere assertion. 

r. MCPHERSON. They speak ofa public document which 
was handed to me first in the Senate Chamber and is floating 
about the Capitol and afterwards in the War Department by the 
Secretary of War himself. There were no secrets about it. It 
was by an engineer named Adams, I think, and it was 
forwarded here by the Secretary of War himself. I presume 
the Maritime Association would find no difficulty in getting 
possession of such a document, as it was public property. 


The report of the House Committee on Commerce upon the bill shows 
that the consequence of its are not realized. It says: It is fair to 
that the New 3 afin — river 8 the Tanam 
and by the recent order e Treasury a) or aa ancho 
ound Ff vessels, thus taking it out of the 3 ot the river, 50 
tany pier which might be constructed or allowed to be constructed by 
the Secretary of War would not interfere with the navigation of the river.” 
That is unwittingly— 


Says the Maritime Association— 


a strong ent against the bill. Its introduction shows the unpractical 
character of the report, and displays lack of information as to the needs of 
shipping. For the very reason that the pier is to be in the 
. the pier renders a portion of the anchor- 
0 ess. 

a ares vessels could safely drop their anchor nearer than 1,200 feet of it. 
It therefore becomes as ve an obstruction for anchorages as if it were 
more than a semicircle of 2.400 feet in diameter. 

ually untenable is the assertion that the main channel is on the New 
York side. On the contrary, the pier is placed in the channel, with ample 
depth of water on the west side as well as on the east, for the largest ships 
that float. 

The committee also expresses the opinion— 


And here is a matter to which I want to call the attention of 
the Senate especially— 


The committee also expresses the opinion that without such a 
would be impossible to construct the bri ; or that its cost w. be so 
enormous as to make it a financial impossibility. Therein they differ from 

and capitalists who propose the other North River bi ‘6 without 
a uon with a single span, both longer and with greater capacity than this, 


Now, then, here comes the special point that the Maritime As- 
sociation makes as against this bridge: 


Again they say “snow and ice in the winter and a other seasons of 
the year, frequently render the crossing of the river ost impossible and 
unsafe.’ 


is assertion is so =e thatit 3 y of no —— objections to 
the bill. A stone pier posed placed in one of the chief highwa 
of commerce. Not merely ferry boats, bat craft of all kinds are constantly 
passing, tows, peg H passenger steamers, elevators, rafts. The pier, ac- 
is to regs od a square of 200 feet. In fogs-it will bea 
peril to life and pro afioat. In winter it will ob- 
struct the passage of ice. rience shows that ice accumulates around 
piers, and the result would be 


ier it 


e frequent closing of the river to navigation. 
who can doubt that if the pro: pier were a natural rock in the 
dle of the North River, like Diamond Reef off the battery, or Pot Rock 
in Hell Gate, to remove which millions have been nt, neither Co 
nor the State nor the city would rest until it were effectually destroyed so 
asto render the navigation of the channel Binet safe and clear. We 
Hew York the Empire City and the Empire Stata; but this ill proposes to 
New York the ity an 8 to 
erect almost at Taper Bs tower that would be a monument 0 the folly 
of the people permigting it. 


Another case in point are the Smith and Windmill Islands in 
Philadelphia Harbor, that are to-day being removed from the 
channel at a cost of millions of dollars, 


Now, Mr. President, the water where they pro 
these piers is very deep on the Jersey side, and I have some- 
where seen it stated that in b the bridge across the Firth 
of Forth in Scotland the size of the pier was 430 feet in one di- 
rection and 280 feetin the other. Soyoucanfollowit. Further, 
in a criticism in the Engineering News, a competent authority 
which I believe nobody questions, it is stated that it would re- 
gaire quite as large a foundation here as it does at the Firth of 

orth, because that was a solid rock with nearly 333 
sides, and it would require as much space here to be occupied by 
apier in the body of the river. Therefore you can form some 
kind of an idea as to how much of an obstruction it is to become. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator inform the Senate what 
class of persons compose the Maritime Association of New York? 
Does he know? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Maritime Association of New York 
iscomposed of shipowners, people who ships, all of the 
commerce transportation interests of the portand harbor of New 
York, together with the foreign commerce and the domestic com- 
merce up and down the coast. I do not sup you could find 
in any country in the world a more table body of men in 

int of character and ability than the itime Association of 

ew York. With respect to transportation it is exactly like the 
board of trade or the chamber of commerce with respect to ob- 
jects which make commerce. One represents the commerce it- 
self, that is, the transportation itself, the other represents the 
products which make commerce. There is no doubt, I will say 
to = Senator, as to the character and qualifications of these 
gentleman. á 

Mr. GEORGE. They are supposed to know all about it? 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Surely. Let it be remembered by the 
Senator [Mr. HILL] that the State of New York itself, in its 
Legislature, denied to this company the right to puta pier in 
that river, and if the 1 were made to-day it would be 
denied. Remember the legislation in New Jersey was made in 
1868, even before the Brooklyn Bridge was built, and it was not 
supposed at that time that a bridge could be built with a yery 
long span; but Roebling demonstrated that between New Yor 
and Brooklyn, and he has built a bridge there with a 1,600-foot 
span, and I think Roebling to-day will tell you that he can build 

with a span of 3,000 feet as readily as one of 1,600 feet. 
EORGE. Does the Senator wish to be understood as 
saying that the Legislature of New York đenied to this bridge 
company the right to put a pier in the Hudson River? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Most assuredly, and more than that this 
5 relies upon its charter obtained from New Jersey, sim- 
ply use that old charter permitted piers to be built 1,000 

eet apart in the river; and as it could not be more than half 
the river in any event, here come the gentlemen whom my 
friend from New York is representing here as the incorporators 
of this company, and when they come to ask their own Legisla- 
ture for a bill permitting them to saage the river with piers, 
the Legislature not only said, you s not put piers upon the 
New York side of the river, but you shall not put them upon 
the New Jersey side of the river; there shall be a span over the 
entire river. 

a WHITE of California. Has the Senator a copy of that 
acti 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have it here. I will read it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I do not wish to disturb the line 
of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I havea copy of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is a very important matter and it isa 
very instructive debate. I suggest the want of a quorum. The 
Senate 5 5 to be here to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
suggests the want ofa quorum, The Secretary will call the ee if 

he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


to locate 


Allen, è, Martin, 
Bate, 3 Mills, houp, 
Berry, George, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
— 8 Petter,” Ten s 
Cafar „ er. er, 
885 Harris, Poti ie, 
Cameron, Pettigrew, 8 4 
Cok Hin’ Pugh, 2 
e. oor. 
Daniel, le, J. Walthall, 
Dubois, Lindsay, —— White, Cal 
A McPherson, Roach, ‘White, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a guorum df the Senate is present. The 
Senator from New Jersey will proceed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. order that I may be exactly correct, 


let me read from a letter received this morning from one of the 
members of the maritime association: 
The New York charter, given on pages 9 to 14, contains in paragraph 24 
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the distinct provision for a single span over the entire river and prohibits 
piers in the river within the established pier-head lines. 
This inserted at the 


was at 
the bridge bill in Albany at tha 
position after paragraph 2 was changed to meet their views. 
It was to span the river. 


Now, it a; that that company intended it 1 the 
is now that the State of New York has no right to — 
4 is void. But nevertheless it 


§ 
: 
3 
4 
E 
‘ 
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this matter now (which it can not under the constitution adopted 
prohibiting special legislation), it would also prohibit piers in the river. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator mean to tell the Senate that the 
constitution of New Jersey by the prohibition of special legisla- 
tion prohibits an amendment of the charter? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have not stated it. 
what the panaman says. 

Mr. . I understood the Senator to say they could not 
amend their previous charter in a particular way. I say the 
ape pe of special legislation does not prevent the Legisla- 

ure of New Jersey from amending a previous special act. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam only reading a gentleman's letter, 
who seemingly does not understand the power of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature as well as the Senator and myself. They cer- 
tainly would have the power to amend the act. 

Mr. VEST. May I interrupt the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. TheSenatorcertainly knows what his Legislature 
has done in the past. I ask him if that charter has not been 
amended three times within twenty years by the Legislature of 
New Jersey, and the amendment approved by the attorney-gen- 
eral of the State and the governor of the State? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I prefer not to speak on that subject at 
all. I know nothing about it. I understand it to have been re- 
vived only, and yet the Senator may be correct in saying that 
new powers were given in subsequent acts. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator made a statement a little while 
ago which I did not exactly catch about the probable size of one 
o these piers and how much of an obstruction it would be in the 
river. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will read from the engineer’s report 
what would be the size of the pier of the North River Bridge 
Company, the one which was chartered three years ago, and 
that is located within the pier line. It is 340 feet one way by 
180 feet the other; and surely with a pier to be located in the 
river atan elevation of a thousand feet out from the Jersey shore 
in deep water, with a silt bottom very largely, which necessa- 
rily would require caissons to be put down perhaps 150 feet for 
a foundation to bear this great cantalever structure or system 
reaching out a thousand feet from the pier iine in both direc- 
tions, I can not imagine that it could be less in size than that 
proposed by the North River Bridge Company. 

I will state further as to the cantalever bridge across the Firth 
of Forth in Scotland, which isa bridge of like character with this 
proposed bridge, the Engineering News gives the foundation: 

The dimensions of such a bridge pier in the North River can certainly not 
be less than those of the Brooklyn Bridge—140 by 60 feet—near the water 
Une. but, on account of the more location of wind storms, it must 
be made larger. It was necessary in the case of the Forth bridge, in Scot- 
land, for this reason to make the towers very wide at the base, requiring 


a 
up of four 7 each 80 feet in diameter, and the middle tower occupy- 
an area of 430 by 230 feet, for which an existing rocky island was uei- 


I am only reađing 


Mr. GEORGE. That answers my question. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Now as to the argument that this engi- 
neer uses, He says: 


That company also uses the argument that at their location a bridge pier 
is admissible because it would be on anch ground. But as new docks 
are all the time building from both sides of the river farther north it will 
only be a question of time when the whole river fronton both sides, from Fort 
Washington and Fort Lee down, will be — te 5 and when the 
anchorage ground will be moved further Nee S dge pier, occupying 
an acre anda half of space and forming a veritable island, would be a se- 
rious menace to navigation. 

The statement which is made on page 2 of the inclosed House report from 
Mr. Geary that a single span bridge 


Now, here is a thing that has frightened this company— 
a asingle-span bridge would cost over $100,000,000 is a misrepresenta- 
I now read from the engineer of the North River Bridge Com- 


pany. 
Mr. HILL. The pecan bridge company. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well; the opposition bridge com- 
pany, if you please. He says: 

If that com would invite competitive plans from engineers and bri 
builders for y of 2100 001 Soan. which is nearly the 8 
that location as for the North River bridge at Hoboken, it would soon be 
shown that a single-span bridge, for fast railroad trains on six tracks, could 
be readily and 5 built on that location for about $20,000,000. 

demand for a pler in river is caused by the desire to get a greater 


F bridge, near Edin 


vil: than the North River Bridge Company has 
22 selling their bonds on the representa’ 


obtained, and to use 
vantage in tion that their bridge 
will cost less. 


ep so on. Speaking further, he says of the single- 
idge: - 

It is not true that single · span bridges over the North River above Hoboken 
can not be built. 

And take to-day the consensus of opinion of nearly all the 

t enginea of the world and they will tell you that it is not 

8 but entirely feasable. 

It is an old story which was told when Roebling pr 


49 7 
East River to Brooklyn with a single span. Almost other engin: 
by msidered him visionary and —5 


ing of a much larger bridge , namely, the 
b „ having two larger spans (1,700 feet each) than 
the Brooklyn bridge with a 1,600-foot span. 

The span I suppose foreach of the arms would be about a thous- 
and feet if it is built in accordance with this bill. A pier on the 
New York side of the river would carry a cantalever half way 
over, opening not less than 2,000 feet I suppose. Senators un- 
derstand how these cantalever bridges are built. They join 
together with armsfrom the two piers. They join together in 
the middle, and are supported, of course, ory strong piers and 
braces from above, and it is almost a perfect balance, with an 
arm running in opposite directions. : 

Now, Mr. President, it is shown that even the Firth of Forth 
bridge is much larger than is proposed here, even if you wish to 
build a cantalever ridge, but. there is no necessity for putting 
a pier in that river at all. 

. LINDSAY. With permission, I will ask the Senator from 
New Jersey if the act of the Legislature of New Jersey prohibits 
a pier from being put in the river? 

r. MCPHERSON. The act of the New Jersey Legislature, I 
will say to the Senator, was passed in 1868. Then the line be- 
tween New York and New Jersey had not been definitely defined 
and it allowed them to build one or more piers a thousand feet 
apart. That act was at a time when there was no atten- 

on paid to bridge building, and the New Jersey Legislature I 
think to-day would not think of passing any such act. 

The New Jersey bridge charter requi that consent should 
first be obtained from the State of New York forlike powersand 

rivileges from that State before a bridge could be constructed. 

twas not obtained until 1890. In 1890 the State of New York 
absolutely denied to the company the right to put a pier in the 
river, ant they made it a condition that the whole river should 
be spanned. ey were not given power even to build oneatthe 
New Jersey end of the bridge except upon the condition that 
thereshould be no pier in the riveranywhere. Thatwas the de- 
mand of the Maritime Association; that was the demand of the 
people of New York; and not only that, but they could not even 
place a railroad track upon their bridge. Now, this charter gives 
them power to put railroad tracks npon the bridge. They come 
here and get it from Congress. It is not such a permit under 
some general system of laws, such as the honorable Senator from 
Missouri |Mr. VEST] a year or two ago had d here for 
bridge building across the Western rivers. That was a well- 
gunea bill in the interest of navigation, while this is a bill to 

estroy navigation. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HILL 2 bill; eee f f 

Mr. e was y a few years ago for 
a rival bridge company, if I may use Tetani expressly pro- 
viding that it should be a railroad bridge. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, sir; and let me describe to the Sen- 
ator what kind of a bridge that was. 

Ae BRICE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will. 


‘and by the bu: 


Mr. BRICE. Was there not a limitation in the bill in 
1890 providing that some work must be done before July 1, 1893; 
otherwise the charter would fail. Do I understand that that 


time has not been extended? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand it has been extended. 

Mr. VEST. It was extended for twelve months. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not want any member of the Senate 
to understand me as opposing this charter. I will .gladly and 
freely vote for a charter to these people on the same terms ex- 
actly that I voted for the other charter. I do not want to re- 
strict bridge building across the Hudson River. I am not an 
advocate of one company more than another. I say that you 
have given to the other company the power to — by a single 
span. Give it to this company, and under no consideration give 
esaera company the power to interfere with the navigation of 

e river. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will allow me, it was claimed by 
the friends of the North Rivyer Bridge Company that they ought 
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to have the same rights as this company, and at the instance of 
gentlemen who are friendly to that company this very bill has 
gron that bridge company the same rights. The Senator from 
ew Jersey ought to state that for the benefit of the Senate. 
So far as that branch of the argument is concerned both com- 
ies stand upon an E I doubted the propriety of mix- 
Rea the charters of the two bridge companies in one bill, but 
the committee thought otherwise. It was a unanimous report. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Speaking of the North River Bridge 
Company, when they came to the War Department and to Con- 
gress they adopted a plan and that plan showed exactly how 
much they were to do by way of approaches. It was only to 
drop from the level of the bridge down to join and connect with 
the soil beneath. They did not have any permission to run all 
over the country, but only a bridge to cross the river and suffi- 
cient approaches for trains and vehicles to get on the bridge. 
The distance, as the Senator from New York knows, between 
Hoboken and the hills, we call them the bluff, is scarcely less 
than from where we sit down to the foot of the Capitol grounds. 
There is a level pee and beyond that is a hill two or three 
hundred feet high. The bridge would necessarily be built from 
the bank of the river on an elevation until it reached the bluff. 
It would interfere with no traffic there, and in the city of New 
York it could not move a step under the laws of the city of New 
York unless it secured its authority from the municipal authori- 
ties. 

Now, I want the bridge bill to be passed, but I do say that I 
am sure every Senator will find if these piers are put in the 
river that they will be destructive to the navigation of the 
stream. There is no reason for it except it will save this com- 
pan perhaps $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in the construction of 

heir work, and to that extent rob the commerce of the country 
of more than a hundred million dollars before the end comes, be- 
cause we are not legislating for a thing that is to last a week or 
a month, we are es Carey for all time for the greatest com- 
mercial city in the United States, a city where the railroads of 
this country, the at trunk lines of railroad which wander 
far and wide over the States and Territories of the great West, 
bring the products of the West and land them there at our very 
doors. It is the spot where importsand exports meet for exchange; 
where these great steamship lines come in and discharge their 
freight mag agp on the cars to be transported West, and they 
discharge in like manner the freight which is brought from the 
West is discharged into ships immediately at the dock. 

Let me show what the Engineering News says on the effect 
of these piers. I shall read it, so that there may be no mistake 
as to the exact words: 

The North or Hudson River at New York City, is the 3 harbor of 
the United States. Its navigation has distinctly the acter of harbor 
navigation, combined with river navigation; that is, the vessels not only 

up and down, as on & river, but crosswise, from shore to shore, and 
y,asinaharbor. The large ocean steamships must have room to 
swing in and out of their docks and slips. and chiefiy for this reason the 
anchoring of vessels in the river is prohibited. Some of these steamers are 
560 feet long, and steamers will undoubtedly soon apposr of alength of over 
600 feet, requiring the full unobstructed width of the river at any point for 
their evolutions. Two of the White Star steamers are 582 feet long, two of 
the Inman steamers 565 feet, while the new Cunard steamers will be 620 feet 
long, and the new steamers probably about the same length. 

From year to year the region devoted to wharves and docks is extending 
u „and probably will in future equire the entire water front of the 

ty. Besides, the United States Government is cut a canal from the 
North River to the Harlem River for the i id ar a of direct entrance 
to ocean craft from Long Island Sound ‘ough the ‘lem River into the 
North River, which will thus more than ever require to be free from mid- 
river obstructions. The time of atest danger to navigation is during 
the frequent fogs in the harbor. llisions are of almost daily occurrence. 
in spite of all . precautions, as shown by the reports of the Chief ot 

eers, United States Army, but a collision of two ships can never be 
80 ‘ous as a collision of ship and bridge pier. 

The maneuvering and steering of vessels intersecting each other’s courses 
18 very much complicated by any immovable obstruction, such as bridge 
piers in a harbor, even in clear weather, and becomes a matter of very seri- 
ous danger in icy or foggy weather; so much so that if nature planted 

or rock islands in the North River the Government would long ago 

ve expended hundreds of thousands of dollars, if necessary, for their re- 

moval, as it did at Hell Gate, with less than one-tenth of the prospective 
commerce. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from New York to 
what would have been the effect if this proposed pier had been 
in the river at the time of our great naval parade, when the 
naval vessels lay at anchor in the Hudson River up about Sev- 
entieth and Seventy-second streets, and even as far as Eightieth 
street, New York. The Engineering News tells us that one of 
the modern ships of commerce, a ship 600 feet long, lying at 
anchor with her cable chains almost as long, would require, to 
swing with the tide, a space of 1,200 feet. 

Within 1,200 feet of that pier, up and down theriver, a vessel 
can not be anchored, and a vessel can not be anchored between 
the pier and the New Jersey shore, because it is only 1,000 or 
1,100 feet from the shore, although the water is deep enough. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima ques- 
tion at that point? 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator from New Jersey if the exact 
poe at which the bridge is to touch the New Jersey shore is 

ocated in the bill? : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes;sufficiently definite for our purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. T ask, further, if that part of the shore is used 
for the landing and anchorage of vessels and for the loading and 
unloading of vessels? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If there is a single vacant pier or space 
wide enough for a pier for 6 miles from the very point where 
the bridge crosses I do not know of it, and I th Iam very 
conversant with that whole locality. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the commerce go above the place? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It goes up near to the pier where this 
bridge will be located. And every year adds new piers for com- 
merce. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are railroads concentrated there? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The great railroad companies and the 
largest coal nis bridge the city of New York is near where it 
is proposed this bri shall cross, or alittle below the point, 
and there are the great terminal facilities of the New York and 
Erie Railroad, the West Shore Railroad, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, another trunk line, then comes the great 
Pennsylvania system, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, together with great steamship lines, and more coming every 
year, all located on the Jersey side of the river. 

In speaking of the location along the river, I am speaking of 
the trunk lines of railroad, which absorb the whole water front 
for a mile below Jersey City, up almost to the very point where 
the bridge is proposed to be placed. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from New Jersey mean toanswer 
the question of the Senator from Mississippi by stating that the 
5 bridge has been located? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand that the bridge has been 
located, and plans had been filed. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Mississippi will look at the 
bill, he will find that there is no location of the bridge; it is not 
to be below Sixty-sixth street, and its location is subject to the 
approva of the Secretary of War. That is all there is on that 

t. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. There has been no secret about the lo- 
cation of the bridge, as I understand. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not know where it is to be located. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know whether the Senator from New 
Jersey is the proper person of whom to ask the question which 
I desire to propound, but I ask the question generally, what is 
the propriety of leaving to the Secretary of War the location of 
the pier on the New Jersey side of the river, whilst it is defi- 
nitely fixed on the New York side? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to have some other Senator 
answer that question. I can not answer it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask the Senator if there is anything in this 
bill which authorizes any pier to be put in the river on the New 
Jersey side? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think there is. 

Mr. VEST. No, there is not. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is not this bill intended to be a mere license 
by the Federal Government to construct across a navigable 
stream a bridge which could not otherwise be constructed; and 
does not the bill provide in express terms that the structure is 
to conform to the laws of New York and New Jersey; and is not 
the provision as to the piers and spans a limitation upon the 
power of the Secretary of War; and is not the Secretary of War 
authorized to require the piers and spans to be constructed as 
he may think the necessity of commerce requires? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is supposed that the Secretary of War 
has already given his approval. The bill had been submitted to 
the Department at least, and report made. 

Mr. VEST. I deny that, Mr. President, absolutely. It would 
be an outrage for a Cabinet officer to give his approval of a bill 
before it is submitted to him as an act of Congress; it is an out- 
rage upon the Secretary of War that such a statement should be 
made. He would be subject to impeachment if he should do such 
a Me as to say in advance to the e „ approve your 
bill before Congress has passed upon it. he Chief Engineer 
comes before our committees and says that he pro to exer- 
cise the discretion given to him in this bill, and that no pier 
shall be A ergs there which will obstruct navigation. I am sur- 
prised t the Senator from New Jersey makes such a state- 
ment. 5 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I presume the Senator has in his com- 
mittee room a copy of that report. Unfortunately I have not 
the paper before me this morning; butit is not an unusual thing 
for committees of the Senate to submit important matters to the 
Departments for information and criticism; and the evidence is 
here that the Board of Engineers recommended amendments, 
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which the committee adopted, to thisvery bill. His plea of im- 
peachment comes very late. Let me say to the Senator it has 


always been done since I have been in the Senate, and never did 
I hear it criticised before. 

Mr. VEST. I have stated it again and again, and it seems to 
make no impression upon the Senator from New Jersey. Does 
he mean to say that a report from an engineer or a set of engi- 
neers is absolutely compulsory on the Secretary of War? Does 
he not know that the reports have been rejected time and again 
in regard to bridges over navigable streams? Yet the Senator 
persists in the statement that the Secretary of War has in ad- 
vance of any legislation by Congress approved of this bill. I 
deny it. I have too much respect for Mr. Lamont to believe 
that he would do any such thing. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Congress of the United States are 
given direction, supervision, and control over the navigable 
waters of this country. I want to know if the Senator from Mis- 
souri is willing to abdicate his power and responsibility and 
allow a bill of this kind to pass, which seemingly on the one 
hand authorizes the Secretary of War to do a certain thing and 
in another clause of the bill says he need not do it unless he de- 
sires to do so. This is not treating the Secretary fairly. 

Mr. VEST. I will answer the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In other words, I think the true con- 
struction of this bill would impel the Secretary of War, if the 
Board of Engineers should decide favorably to it, to . to 
execute the law, and we are told here that the Chief of the Board 
of Engineers has been present in the committee room and has 

iven his assent to the bill. The Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. RANSOM] made that statement, and unless the Secretary 
therefore repudiates the advice of the Board of Engineers he 
will hardly see his way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. GEORGE. The question I propounded to the Senator 
from New Jersey was based upon the following language con- 
tained in the bill: ‘‘And no pier shall be built on the New York 
side of the river outside of the existing pier-head line;” which I 
understand to be the structure for the loading and unloading of 
the vessels. Is that correct? : 

Mr.McPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill continues: And on the New Jersey 
side only at such a point as will make a clear water way of not 
less than 2,000 feet from the pier located on the New York side.” 
I understand the river is 3,100 feet wide. So this provision will 
be complied with by locating the pier on the New York side at 
a point fixed by Congress, and it would leave to the Secretar 
of War to locate it on the other side of the river, by putting it 
1,100 feet from the shore, whilst on the New York side it would 
be at the shore. I want to know why the distinction is made 
between the State of New York and the State of New Jersey in 
that respect? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Thecompany have the idea that they can 
not the river with their bridge for more than 2,000 feet. 
ano knew that the State of New York would not brookit. The 
Legislature of that State denied them the right and they fell 
back upon the power granted to them in 1868 in an old New Jer- 
sey charter for the por to locate a pier on the New Jersey 
side when the New York Legislature denied them the right, 
and now they ask Con to help them out. 

I desire to say that I do not wish to throw any hindrance or 
obstacle in the way of a vote upon this bill, but the amendment 
I have offered providing that the board of freeholders of the 
county of Hudson shall have spares over the approaches to the 
bridge I think is proper. I should like to have a vote upon that 
question, and then I should like to have a vote upon another 
amendment which I shall send to the deskand ask to have read. 

Mr. VEST. Let the other amendment be acted upon first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. VEST. I want to be heard upon that amendment, if the 
Senate will permit me. Is the Senator from New Jersey through? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam until I offer the amendment which 
I hold in my hand. 

Mr. VEST. I suppose the Senate would act upon one amend- 
ment, and not make a double-barreled arrangement of it. 

a MOE TENDON: I thought the amendment had been dis- 
posed of. $ 

Mr. VEST. The amendment has not been disposed of. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I should like to have a vote upon 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask that the amendment of the Senator from 
New 8 be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In the second clause, line 32, after the word 
New York,” it is proposed to insert and in the State of New 
Jersey by the board of chosen freeholders of the county of Hud- 
son. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask to have a vote on the amendment 

I have offered, and then I shall present the other amendment. 
e Are there any other amendments to be offered to 
the bill? 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator from New Jersey will not of- 
fer the other amendment until we have disposed of the first 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the amend- 
mens proposed by the Senator from New Jersey, which has been 
read. 

Mr. VEST. Then Ishall take the floor, Mr. President. 

I have had considerable experience with the nanea legis- 
lation by Congress with regard to the construction of bridges 
over navigable streams. e gay has been imposed upon me 
for over ten years, as chairman of the subcommittee of bridges 
of the Committee on Commerce, to give attention to this matter; 
and I can say without any hesitation that it is simply Ho ane 
to give permission to any corporation to construct a bridge over 
a navigable stream without acontest between the navigation in- 
terests and the bridge interests. Every bridge is necessarily 
in a larger or smaller degree anobstacle to navigation. I might 
say that there is a natural antagonism between the rights of 
navigation and those of railroad companies who desire to cross 
navigable streams with their tracks. 

It is a very wise provision of the Constitution which gives the 
arbitrating power to Congress. There is no provision in the 
Constitution reposing power in the legislative department which 
receives greater illustration of its efficacy and propriety at every 
session of Con Unfortunately the Senator from New 
Jersey seems to be under the impression that this is a local ques- 
tion, and he continually refers to what the Legislature of New 
York has done and what the Legislature of New Jersey has done.“ 
I care nothing for the acts of either. 

My construction of the power of Congress; as given by the Con- 
stitution, is that we shall pass in each instance upon the issue as 
to whether navigation will be interfered with by the construc- 
tion of a proposed bridge. As to what may occur upon either 
side of a river, as to the railroads which may come to a bridge, 
and as to what streets in a municipality these roadsshall be upon, 
Congress, in my judgment, has nothing whatever todo. Our re- 
sponsibility and power are confined entirely to the question as I 
have stated it, whether the propores bridge structure interferes 
with the navigation of a navigable stream. 

I opposed the charter for the North River bridge because that 
company came to Congress and asked us to usurp, in my judg- 
ment, the functions of the States Legislatures and to create a cor- 
poration, They ought to have gone to the States of New York 
and New Jersey, one or either or both, in order to get their 
charter. In the present instance, this company has a charter 
both from New York and from New Jersey. 

The Senator from arse Mr. GEORGE] asks why it was 
that that the New York side of the pier was prohibited outside 
of the pionera line, whereas on the New Jersey side there was 
no such limitation. I will answer him very frankly. The act of- 
the Legislature of New York prohibited any pier outside of the 
pier neac line, and the act of the Legislature of New Jersey 

id no such thing. It is a remarkable fact that the charter of 
this company has been amended three times in two years, as 
the Senator from New Jersey knows and admitted, and these 
amendments were approved by the chief executive and the attor- 
ney-general of that State, and that no such prohibition as to 
piers outside of the pier-head line on the Jersey side was put in 
those amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. By the New Jersey Legislature? 

Mr. VEST. By the New Jersey Legislature. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not think the Senator is correct 
when he says the act was amended. I think the act was revived. 
It expired either by limitation or by lack of attention is paying 
the fees, taxes, etc., to the State; but I think the legislation of 
which the Senator speaks was not torevive the act in any sense 
which gave additional authority about piers in the river. 

Mr. VEST. It does not break the force of my argument that 
the amendment simply revived the act. The point I make is 
that the attention of the Legislature of New Jersey was called to 
this charter, and if they had considered the provision as to piers 
important and necessary they would have amended the original 
charter, which they did not do. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question, if he will allow me. i 

r. VEST. Withgreat pleasure. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator to say that the con- 
stitutional power which Congress had was simply to grant a 
license or privilege to build a bridge over a navigable stream. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like toask the Senator if it is not true 
that it would be perfectly competent for Congress under the pro- 
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visions of the Constitution, to prescribe the regulations for the 

operation of bridges over navigable streams over which persons 
„ eee 1 15 
r. š suppose Congress c put conditions upon the 

construction of a bridge, if the Senator means that; and we do 


that in every bridge We provide that it shall be of such a 
height, that the spans shall be of such a length, etc. 

r. ALLEN. I ask if the Senator admits that it would be per- 
fectly competent for Congress in the passage of this bill to pre- 
scribe that all railroads which may cross the proposed bridge 
shall have the same rights? 

Mr. VEST. We always do that. That is part of the legiti- 
mate power of Congress, Of course, we may provide that other 
railroads may use the bridge, and if the company which receives 
the charter and the other companies desiring to use the bridge 
can not agree, then that question shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War. All these are corollaries from the constitutional 
power to regulate the br of na ble streams. What I 
mean is that we have no right to go wi the legislative juris- 
diction of a State and say that a company shall have 
the right to condemn land according to anact of Congress for the 
right of way to get to a bridge: or that their tracks shall be of 
such a width or that their tracks shall be of such a height. 

Mr. ALLEN. I fully concur with the Senator. 

Mr. VEST. That is all I mean to say. 

I opposed the North River bridge because, in my judgment, 
it usurped the functions of a State Legislature; I fought it in 
committee and fought it on this floor, but I was overruled by a 
majority of the committee and of the Senate. I opposed the 
provision in this bill as originally offered, that the municipality 
of New York should have certain powers over the connections of 
this bridge; in other words, I contend that Congress has no 
eos to say that the municipality of New York shall be vested 

th other powers than the State 8 has given them. 
That is all of it. I sympathize with all that can be said aralit 
the grantof ex inary powers by Congress in đerogation of 
the rights of a State Legislature. 

Mr. GRAY. If I understand the Senator from Missouri, this 
bill is not a bill which attempts to charter a bridge company 
and to authorize and control the operations of a bridge, but it is 
merely to remove any objection which the United States ma; 
have, by reason of its controlof the navigable watersof the Unite 
States, to the erection of a bridge by a corporation already au- 
thorized by the States of New Jersey and New York to make 
that construction. 

Mr. VEST. If I understand the Senator’s question, yes. 

Mr. GRAY. That, I believe, is the situation. 

Mr. VEST. All that I intended to do in my legislative action, 
in the Committee on Commerce and here, was to give this com- 
pany the right to construct a bridge which would not interfere 
with navigation of that river, that is all; and I opposed every 
other provision in this bill. 

Mr. FRYE, I understood the Senator from Missouri to take the 
floor for the purpose of giving his objections to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. VEST. Iam coming to that. I have stated what is my 
opinion erally on the subject of the construction of bridges 
over navigable streams. 

The Senator from New Jersey, as I was proceeding to say, has 
attempted to consider this question as a local matter. It is not 
al matter; it is a matter affecting the people of the whole 
United States. Take, for instance, the citizens of Missouri, who 
ship large amounts of produce to New York, not only to be con- 
sumed in that city, but to be sent abroad. Every im ent 
to cheap entrance into the gd of New York and to access 
to the seaboard of that port is a charge upon the people of m 
State and upon the corn, wheat, and cattle we send to New Yor 
and to foreign countries. As you iacrease the facilities of trans- 

rtation, you increase the price which is given to the producer. 

t proposition is beyond question. 

Now, what is the condition of affairs in the gst city of New 
York? Lou are forced to cross that river at ense expense, 
the value of commodities relatively considered. The traveler 
who goes there must pass from Jersey City on the property of a 
corporation, a ferryboat, and pay toll every time he crosses that 
river, and be subjected to immense inconvenience, as every one 
of us knows, after he has reached the New York side. The 
whole country is interested in bridging that river. 

Mr. McPH ON. May I ask a question? 

Mr. VEST. rhea 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is provided in the bill that the bridge 
company may charge toll upon the railroad, and the railroad 
ion ah s I assume, will charge it back again upon the party 
who occupies a seat in the car? 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Therefore, I see no difference whether 


a railroad company which furnishes the appliances or some one 
else who furnishes them makes the charge. 
Mr. VEST. If the Senator from New Jersey does not admit 
the fact that the greater facility you give to the transportation 
of either passengers or produce across that river the more itis 
S the interest of the public, then I despair of convincing him 
of anything. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill answer the Senatorin a word if he 
will permit me to do so. 


Mr. VEST. 5 & 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want to say to the Senator that to-day 
there is no produce coming from Missouri or any other State in 
the American Union which would cross that bridge into New 
York any more than crosses to-day. The great railroad system 
there discharges grain upon the New Jersey shore: we take it 
over to Brooklyn in cars, and deliver it directly to the elevators. 
It can not be carried across to the New York side. There is no 
room for freight depots in the heart of the great city of New 
York; and besides, grain and produce of all kinds must be left 
upo the shores convenient to water transportation, to be car- 
ried by steamships. The bridge is to be one for the accommo- 
dation of rs, and the car of the mails and express 
freight, and it can not with profit be used for anything else. You. 
can not cart the grain and cattle of Missouri from their pro- 
posea station in the heart of the city to the steamship in the 
Lo m I can not understand how the Senator got that idea into 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator prefers it, I 
shall confine my argument to passengers. Still, I say, that the 
construction of another bridge, or of a dozen bridges, would be 
in the interest of the general public throughout the United 
States. It is absurd, with all Fi tye to the Senator from New 
Jersey, for him to stand here state that it would cheapen 
transportation for either passengers or produce to have but one 
way of gett into the city of New York. If the Senator 
chooses to put himself in that attitude, let him do so. 

; ar GEORGE. May I ask the Senator as to a question of 
net? 

Mr. VEST. Sormin; 

Mr. GEORGE. Isit beyond the Be eed science of to-day 
to build a bridge across the Hudson River without a pier in the 
middle of it? 

Mr. VEST. That is a question which was asked of Col. Casey 
before the Committee on Commerce, and he frankly confessed 
that he was not able to reply to it without consulting riparian 
engineers. Col. Caseyisa very able engineer, but not a riparian 
engineer in the strict sense of the term. There is a riparian 
engineer in charge of that river, who reports to Col. Casey, and 
Col. Casey reports to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of War to Congress. 

Mr: GEORGE. Then, that part of the case has not been made 
out? 

Mr. VEST. That part of it. I do not pretend to be an expert, 
and I only speak with such knowledge as I have derived as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on bridges of the Committee on Com- 
merce, that the span pro d here, if constructed, will be the 
longest in the world. en Capt. Eads proposed to throw a span 
of 525 feet in the great St. Louis bridgeengineers sneered at the 
idea and said it was utterly impracticable, but it stands there to- 
day and will probably stand there as long as this continent en- 
dures. The longest span that has ever been constructed, even 
under the cantilever system, is 1, 700 feet over the Firth of Forth. 
One was constructed of 1,500 feet, which was wind-blown and 
fell, and then another of 1,700 was constructed. The bridge pro- 
posed by the pending bill can not be less than 2,000 feet, oan as 
much more as the Board of Engineers may require. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] asks me a question as to 
the length of the span of the Memphis bridge. I can not state 
it aceurately, but it is over 600 feet, between 600 and 800 feet. 
Under the cantilever system, however, the span of the bridge 
over the Firth of Forth is 1,700 feet, and the pro bridge, if 
constructed, I repeat, will be the longest span the world in 
any bridge. 

Mr. ORGE. Does the Senator from Missouri concede the 
position taken by the Senator from New Jersey to be correct, 
that the proposed bridge will not be used for freight, but only 


r 

r. VEST. I do not concede it, because the statement made 
to our committee was directly the opposite. The Senator from 
New Jersey has made a great many statements, which he doubt- 
less believes, but I do not know on what authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. VEST. I know that this matter has been repeatedly be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce for five years, and we have the 
most voluminous testimony coming from different interests in 
regard toit. One of the main arguments before the Committee 
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on Commerce has been that the construction of this bridge or 
any other bridge would cheapen the transportation of Western 
products as they come to New York and the seaboard. 

I repeat that [ should like to see five bridges constructed in- 
stead of two, if they did not obstruct navigation on that river. 
Competition would necessarily cheapen transportation, and that 
would be in the interest of the great producing classes of the 
country. This is especially desirable now when agricultural prod- 
ucts are so muchdepressed in value. 

Something has been said here about the North River bridge. 
I opposed that charter, but I made no opposition to the exten- 
sion of the time after the company had failed to comply with the 
limitations prescribed in the original charter, and my personal 
relations were of the kindest description to the projectors of 
that bridge. They assured me personally and other membersof 
the committee that if they only got the limitation extended for 
a very few months they would construct their bridge. The ex- 
tension was cheerfully given to them, but the bridge has not been 
constructed. t 

I have no interest in this matter except as a Senator endeavor- 
ing to do his duty to the entire country. I have no si org of 
any sort which would interfere with me to N harge 
my duty as between these corporations. All that I 
want to do, and all that the committee wants to do, permit me 
to say, is to evolve and bring out of this controversy something 
which will benefit the people of the whole country, without re- 
gard to these local an nisms and interests. 

Mr. MILLS. I simply desire to say that I wish to move an 
executive session, but I shall not do so if the pending bill can 
soon be di d of. 

Mr. VEST. We shall soon be able to conclude it. 

Mr. MILLS. Very well. 

Mr. VEST. Before I pass away from the subject of the pend- 
ing amendment, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 

issippi [Mr. GEORGE], as he has made an inquiry, and very 
properly, in regard to the legislation of the State of New Jersey, 
anact of the New Jersey Legislature, which I have before me, 
approved April 17, 1868. Iask the Secretary to read the pro- 
AAO which I have marked. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

5. And be it enacted, That the said nap er A shall have the 
construct, and maintain a permanent ge over the Hu 
construct and operate a railroad over the same between some suitable point 
in the city of New York and a point north of the southerly line of the town- 
ship of Union, in the county of Hudson, in this State, and to lease, has 

and hold as much real estate as may be necessary for the site ot 
bridge, and of all abutments, approaches. walls, tollhouses, and other 
structures proper to said bridge, ‘or the opening of suitable avenues to 
approach to said bridge, and shall also have power to build, erect, and con- 
struct a pier for the support of said bridge at the bulkhead iine on each side 
udson River, and one or two piers in the river between such bulk- 
head lines with spaces between said piers of not less than 1,000 feet each: 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall beconstrued toauthorize, 
nor shall authorize, the construction of any bridge which shall obstruct the 
free and common navigation of the Hudson River, save as herein ted, 
and such bridge shall not be less than 130 feet elevation above high tide at 
the middle of the river; it shall not obstruct any public road, street, or aye- 
nue which it shall cross, but such public road, street, or avenue shall be 
opened by a suitable arch or suspended platform as shall e a suitable 
height for a passage under the same for all purposes of public travel and 
transportation. 


Mr. VEST. That sufficiently gd rere it seems to me, why 
no provision was inserted in this bill as to the piers upon the 
New Jersey side. That act is in full force, and I submit that 
the Legislature of New Jersey is entirely competent, as was the 
Legislature of New York, to say what shall done as to the 
pon upon the New Jersey side of the Hudson River. If the 

ew Jersey Le; ture entertained the same opinion in regard 
to these piers which seems to be entertained by the Senator from 
that State, they could easily have made it known, especially 
within the last two years, when they have three times acted 
upon this charter. Upon that ticular point I have simply a 
word to say, and then I shall dismiss it. 

I should not have favored either in committee orin the Senate 
any bill which proposed to arbitrarily place a pier in that river. 
There were conflicting opinions and arguments in regard to these 
piers and in Bs och to the span of acantalever bridge. I sup- 

d then, and think now, that the safest way for the Senate 
of the United States to act upon the matter is to leave this to 
the better judgment of the Engineer Corps. They are entirely 
impartial. There is, as I said, a riparian engineer expert in 
charge of that river. There is no more honest nor impartial 
nor conscientious public servant living than Gen. Thomas L. 
Casey; and this ces has repeatedly evinced its confidence 
in him by putting him in charge of large public buildings, and 
following his judgment in regard to the construction of bridges 
all over the country, and in not one single instance have we been 
deceived by him. 

Therefore, in this bill is the provision in two places that no 


wer to erect, 
River, and 
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bridge shall be constructed there until Gen. Casey, or the head 
of the Bureau of Engineers, approvesit. I grant you that this 
1 may be answered 17 saying: Gen. Casey may die.“ 

y experience with the Engineer Corps is that of all the bureaus 
of this Government they have been the most exceptionally true 
to the public interests and honest in the discharge of their 
duties. I know of but two instances in which engineer officers 
have been subjected to criticism on account of the manner in 
which they dischar, their public functions, 

Mr. GEORGE. ill the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where the piers of a bridge are putin a 
stream at a point where the water is deep enough for navigation 
there must necessarily be an obstruction to some extent tonavi- 
gation, and the question of how much obstruction we will allow 
in the navigation of a navigable stream seems to me is a politi- 
cal rather than a scientific question. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if we first establish the scientific 
premises, then I t you it is to some extent what the Senator 
calls a political d retion, or, I should say, a legislative one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, legislative. 

Mr. VEST. But we must first establish the scientific prem- 
ises, that a pier of certain dimensions would produce the effect 
of which the Senator speaks. Who is the best judge in regard 
to that? Isay the best judge necessarily must be the engineer, 
or a collection of engineers, in charge of those particular struc- 
tures on the navigable rivers of the United States. 

We do not pass a single bridge bill through Congress in which 
we do not rely heat the Bureau of Engineers. Every nav 
ble river in the United States is under the charge of a ri 
engineer. If that were not so, Congress would be completely 
at the mercy of the corporations of the country who wanted to 
construct bridges. 

In this bill I endeavored for myself, and I think the commit- 
tee endeavored, to follow the universal precedent, which is ab- 
solutely necessary, to rely upon the discretion of the engineer 
in charge of the river. This bill says absolutely and explicitly 
that the questions of where the pier shall be established an 
what its dimensions shall be are to be determined by the Bureau 
of Engineers, who report to the Secretary of War. 

Another word, Mr. President, and I am done with this matter. 
In regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey, I do not know that Iam prepared to make strenuous ob- 
jection to it, although I am inclined to follow the action of the 

ew Jersey Legislature. If they thought it wasabsolutely neces- 
sary to prohibit any pier they would have done so. 

I do not like the provision of the bill as to the New York side 
of the river. I mean the provision in regard to the approaches; 
and I was absolutely opposed to the provision that the connec- 
tion should be under the control of the municipal authorities of 
New York. It seems to me that it would have been better to 
have passed an ordinary bridge bill and to have left the ques- 
tion o ese and connections to the legislative and muni- 
cipal authorities in the States of New Jersey and New York; 
but, still, this is a compromise, and rather than have no bridge 
over that river, which seems to be likely if this bill shall be de- 
feated, I prefer to acceptthis provision, though as my colleagues 
on the committee very well know I did not urge its adoption. 

Mr. FRYE. As most of the Senator’s argument has been out- 
side of the amendment now proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey, I want to ask the Senator if the; bill provides“ that the 
location of all approaches of said bridge in the city of New York 
shall be approved by the commissioners of the sinking fund of 
the city of New York,” what is the Ge sees or what is the un- 
fairness of the provision asked by the Senator from New Jersey 
that the location of the bridge on the New Jersey side shall be 
determined by the commissioners to be appointed there. 

Mr. VEST. I have not undertaken to say that it was unfair. 
I did state thatI did not like that provision even as to the New 
York side; and iff had my choice I would not put any provi- 
sion of that sort in the bill as to either side of the river. It 
seems to me that we should simply confine ourselyes to our un- 
questioned jurisdiction, and give the power to construct a bridge 
which, in our judgment, did not interfere with the navigation 
of thatriver. It was urged, however, very plausibly in the com- 
mittee, that the approaches were a part of the bridge, and that 
the authorities of New York should have the control of the a 
proaches on that side. Idoubted that proposition, and doubt it 
still. Itseems tome the Legislature of New York should de- 
fine the powers of the municipality of New York, and that Con- 
gress has nothing to do with that question. Still, it was impos- 
sible to pass the bill without some such provision, and I acceded 
to it very unwillingly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. After there has been put in the bill a provi- 
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sion that the approaches on the New York side shall be under the 
supervision of the New York authorities, 8 that may have 
been improper, would it not be fair and equitable and just that 
the same provision should be inserted as to the New Jersey side? 

Mr. VEST. Possibly so. I didnotapprove very much of either 
of those provisions. I do not care to dwellany further upon that 
8 I simply wish to make one remark which I made in 

e committee, and that is, it seemed to me that the provision 
that the location of the connections should be approved by the 
municipality of New York would put it in their power to pre- 
vent the use of that bridge altogether. I have never heard that 
argument answered. 
ae GEORGE. Then that ought to be stricken out of the 

Mr. VEST. I opposed it; but when I found—every Senator of 
any experience here will appreciate what I state—that it was 
impossible to get any bridge over thit river unless we compro- 
mised the question, I very unwillingly, as I said before, voted 
for the report of the bill with that provision in it. 

I can only repeat what I have already said as to all these 
bridge bills, that Congress should confine itself to its constitu- 
tional function and not undertake to make laws either fora 
municipality or a State. 

Mr. President, that is the whole of this question so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New Jersey said under its 
charter, as I understood him, this bridge would be only for pas- 
senger traffic. 

Mr. VEST. I doubt that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I understand it to be for both freight and 
passengers. If that be true, asthe Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests, the bridge affects commerce and affects the nation at large, 
and the Senator’s position is correct. 

Mr. VEST. Ihave only to say what I said before in regard to 
the statement of the Senator from New Jersey that no produce 
will be carried over this bridge, that the testimony before the 
Committee on Commerce was directly opposite to that assertion. 
I do not think the Senator from New Jersey appeared before our 
committee in any of the different hearings we have had; and, 
sparing as a lawyer, the weight of evidence was decidedly 
against his statement. 

I am very willing, however, to confine the transportation to 

assengers; still I repeat that I should be very glad to have two 
Bridges over that river, or three bridges, or five, in the interests 
of the whole poopie of the United States. 

Mr. MOPH ON. The Senator is no more willing than I am 
to build Medes Je across the Hudson River. I will vote fora gen- 
eral bridge bill, which allows anybody to build bridges across 
that river, provided no piers are put in the river. I shall vote 
for the passage of this bill, provided an amendment be agreed 
to by the Senate which protects the water ble I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw the amendment I have offered so far as the 
protection of the soil of New Jersey is concerned from the en- 
croachments of this company, and allow them to go over New 
Jersey and do what they please; but when it comes to a question 
in which every Senator is interested, and every State in the 
Union is interested, as to whether a great national water way 
the principal one in the United States, shall be protected, and 
whether any company of men shall be permitted, or whether the 
Soer or War, or the Board of Engineers of the United 
States, shall be permitted to plant piers in the river, which 
every man knows tends to obstruct not only the commerce of the 
harbor and the ice, but block up the river and absolutely de- 
stroy almost one-quarter of the whole capacity of that river for 
commerce and trade, then and there I stop and call a halt. 

Mr. President, if permitted, I withdraw the amendment, as 
there seems to be objection to it, and I shall offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, which simply protects the water 
way. Lask to have the amendment read. 

Mr. HILL. Is it understood that the (ner amendment is 
withdrawn? : 

ne PEOR HENSON, Let it be withdrawn. I care nothing 
about it. 

Mr. HILL. I want to be heard on the general question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let the amendment I have now proposed 


be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In clause 3, line 53, after the word made,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

And the said bridge shall be constructed with a single span over the entire 
river between towers or piers located between the shore and the existing 
ae lines in either State, and no pier or other obstruction to narii 

ion of a temporary or permanent character shall be constructed in the 
river between said towers or piers. 


Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill, in 
line 68, on page 4, clause 5, by striking out the word greater” 
before the word pay;“ in line 69, after the word“ bridge,” to 
strike out than is allowed per mile to railroads using the 
same;” in line 72 of clause 6, after the word all,“ to strike out 
“amendments thereof,” and insert laws enacted or to be en- 
acted by Con ;” and in line 75, after the word“ structure,“ 
to insert ‘‘and may be used for necessary military and post-road 

urposes without compensation.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Lask the Senator from Nebraska to let 
my amendment be agreed to before he offers his. 

r. ALLEN. What is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The amendment I have offered is simply 
to require this company and every company to build their bridge 
without fo 

Mr. HILL. I desire to submit afew words upon the subject 
of the amendmenf of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. VEST. Let that amendment be read. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, read it. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TURPIE in the chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, strike out all after the word 
made“ in line 53, and insert: 

And the said bridge shall be constructed with a single span over the entire 
river between towers or piers located between the shore and the existing 
pier-head lines in either State, and no pier or other obstruction to naviga- 
tion, of a temporary or permanent character, shall be constructed in the 
river between said towers or piers. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this Rees amendment brin 
ap the principal 1 involved e bill, and that is, Shall 

ngress now, with what evidence it has before it, absolutel 
determine that there shall be no piers whatever in that river 
In my 8 Congress might as well then determine that 
there shall be no bridge. It has been a disputed question 
among bridge builders and engineers as to whether there can 
be a bridge constructed over river with a span more than 
2,000 feet in length except at such an expense as will prevent 
practically the construction of the bridge. I do not say that it 
can not be done. It involves a iango amount of money. 

Mr.GEORGE. About how much? 

Mr. HILL. Fifty or sixty million dollars. 

Mr. GEORGE. addition? 

Mr.HILL. No, not in addition. 
iene GEORGE. I should like to know about how much in ad- 

tion. 

Mr. HILL. We asked Gen. Casey the other morning—with 
the kind courtesy of the committee [ was permitted to appear 
before it. He could not say, because he was not a bridge builder. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator willallow me, I wish to suggest 
to him that engineers have already determined that 5 
steel arches can be thrown across a river 3,000 feet wide or 
more at a weight not to exceed that which is now found to exist 
in the ropes or cables by which the New York and Brooklyn 
bridge is suspended. So I think the Senator need not fear the 
construction of a bridge without any arches in the Hudson 
River, if he will go to that extent. 

Mr. HILL. I simply know the fact that there is no such 
bridge anywhere in the world. Ido not know what engineers 
may say is possible. They have many schemes and many 
theories, but I know the fact that as to the span the amendment 
proposes for this bridge there is no bridge in the world that 
compares with it. That is conceded. What do we say? We 
therefore say it is not wise to determine this question absolutel 
in the pending bill. We submit that the committee which had 
this matter in charge acted wisely when they said (and that is 
what the bill proposes) there must bea span of at least 2,000 feet. 

There is no such span in the world now, but we will assume 
from what the engineers have said that it is possible. This span 
must, in the first place, be 2,000 feet, and if the Secretary of War, 
acting in conjunction with the engineers of that Department, 
concludes that a greater span can be built, and there ought not 
to bea pier in the river, then the Secretary of Waris empowered 
in his diseretion to extend it the full length of 3,100 feet. That 
is the question involved. Shall we arbitrarily determine that 
the Secretary of War shall not have this discretion, after consul- 
tation with the engineers, interested as much as we are in pre- 
serving the navigation of this river? Shall we determine it our- 
selves or leave it to the Secre of War and his assistants? 
That is the question involved in the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the best way is to leave it to 
the Secretary of War, tothe officialsof the Government. Whom 
does he consult? He consults the trusted officers of your Army 
and your Engineer Corps, men who have every interest to pro- 
tect the public interestsand the rights of allthe people. Inmy 
judgment that is the best and the wisest course to pursue. 

Now,a word further. I have no more interest in this bill than 
any other citizen of New York. I have as much interest in it, 
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and more, than any citizen of New Jersey or elsewhere. In my 
papan itis a public matter in which weall should take a pub- 

ic interest. I have heard this question about obstruction to 
navigation urged many a time before. 

I had the honor of passing upon the question of the construc- 
tion of the Poughkeepsie Bridge. It was authorized byour Leg- 
islature, and it was said by this trumped-up maritime associ- 
ation and boatmen’s associations and others who come to the 
front whenever they are wanted in opposition to great measures, 
that the construction of three piers in the Hudson River at 
Poughkeepsie, 50 or 75 miles above the city of New York, where 
the tide ebbs and flows almost upon a dead level from New York 
to Poughkeepsie, would destroy navigation. Men appeared be- 
fore me as executive of the State and gave a list of figures to 
show how the price of transportation would be increased; that 
it would destroy the navigation of the river, and that there 
would be accidents upon the river. 

I recollect distinctly asking the question upon the hearing on 
that bill, whether in the construction of the bridge (a portion of 
it having been constructed, and they wanted authority to extend 
the time to construct the remainder), when the river had been 
filled not only with the piers proper, but with the various mate- 
rials in the construction of it, there had been any accident during 
the whole time of construction, and there had been none. Men 
were proclaiming that in the future there would be accidents all 
the time, when for three years while being built there had not 
been one. I recollect distinctly I took time for the considera- 
tion of that measure, ten days’ time, and during the ten days 
an old canal boat full of coal was sunk by somebody down there 
by running against the pier. Evidently it was done by the oppo- 
nents of the measure. It was altogether too late. There never 
had been an accident before; there has never been one from 
that day to the present of any consequence. ; 

That, it is true, is 75 milesabove New York City; butitis over 
the great Hudson River, and the citizens of New York are as 
anxious as the citizens of any other part of the country to pro- 
tect a navigable stream, and it is where the tide ebbs and flows. 
There are those piers; they are not an obstruction to navigation. 
We have more commerce on that river than there is on the great 
Mississippi River, as the reports show. It all has to pass down 
under this bridge. 

My friend from New Jersey became alarmed because of the 
great steamships that would be disturbed or hindered or delayed 
somewhat. The steamships do not go to Europe by way of Al- 
bany; they go the other way, out by Sandy Hook. There are 
no large steamships that go above the place where this bridge 
is to be built. They are anchored there only to a very limited 
extent. There is not a steamship company that has a pier above 
Twenty-third street. I challenge contradiction. 

Mr. President, this bill has been before Congress for several 
years. I care nothing about the individual incorporators. Ido 
not care who they are. I simply know it is a great public meas- 
ure in which the citizens of my State are interested. The vote 
on this bill in the other House was unanimous. Every member 
of the other House from my own State voted for it, ibly with 
one single exception; I am not certain as to that. Every one of 
the members of the other House from the Senator’s own State, 
without regard to party, voted for this bill. They saw no dan- 
ger to the commerce of New York State, or New Jersey, or the 
country, but all gave it their approval. 

My friend has championed the opposition to this measure 
heretofore. Itis true, I know, that he hassome personal friends, 
and he will not deny it, warm personal friends, who are officers 
of the other bridge company 

Mr. FRYE. Is the other nadge 
tion to this proposed legislation 

Mr. HILL. I am coming to that ina moment. I think not. 

Mr. FRYE. No, sir, not the slightest. 

Mr. HILL. Except the Senator from New Jersey is opposing 
it, and certainly he has been, I think, the friend of the other 
bridge company. 

Now, Mr. President, upon the question of the opposition of the 
Maritime Association, who is their protest signed by? I think 
I know the prominent men of New York City pretty well. I 
have seen this list of men before. I saw it the other day. Ido 
not recognize the name of a single citizen of that State of an 
5 whatever who makes opposition to the pending bill. 

know you get up these boatsmen’s associations and they send 
petitions to this body for and against every question that is pre- 
sented. They are easily obtained. They are self-appointed as- 
sociations. They are simply upon paper, nine-tenths of them, 
and they read well here, several hundred miles away from New 
York; but they have no weight at home. 

I think I speak for united New York upon this subject. I 
have heard of no opposition from New Jersey. I have seen no 
petition, I have heard no petition read here fromthere. There 


company making any objec- 


has been no fee manifested, such as is described, for the 
protection of that river. Weare as much interested as any one 
else can be in the protection of the river. 

This bill, as I said, has been before Congress on several oc- 
casions. In the first place, the local authorities of New York 
objected to it until just at the close of the last session of the last 
Congress. hog A thought they ought to have something to say 
as to where the bridge should be located, the approaches on the 
New York side. It is true the bill provides that the bridge 
shal not be located below Sixty-sixth street on the New York 
side. 

That is a proper limitation, and nobody objects to it, because 
it is not expected we are going to build abridge below that point, 
That is a sufficient limitation; but the local authorities having 
in charge the interests of the whole city thought they ought to 
have something to say about the particular location. Congress 
has the abstract right to make that limitation and restrictionin 
granting this power. I should have preferred the localauthori- 
ties not to have made the suggestion of a limitation, but they 
did, and the friends of the bill conceded the right that they might 
dictate to a certain extent where the approaches should be lo- 
cated. That is in the bill. Itoughtnottobetakenout. If you 
take it out it destroys the bill, because we shall meet then with 
the combined opposition of the local authorities of the city of 
New York. 

The bill was objected to heretofore for divers reasons. One 
of the reasons was that the local authorities of New York were 
against it. That has been obviated. It was objected that priv- 
ileges were given in the bill which had been denied the other 
bridge company. What did the committee do? At its last 
meeting, at which the bill was agreed to be reported, the com- 
mittee, in the interest of harmony and for the purpose of com- 
pronum; puta provision in the bill whereby the same privilege, 

eaving it to the Secretary of War to determine to what extent 

the span should be over and above 2,000 feet, was given to the 
other company the same as to the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Company. 

The Senator from Maine asks, is anybody 2 in behalf 
of that bridge company? They have heretofore. I do not un- 
derstand that they object now. Therefore, the two bridge com- 
panies, by the terms of the bill as reported unanimously by the 
committee, stand upon an equality. It is true that the charter of 
the Old North River Bridge Company provided for a single span. 
It is true now it is placed by the provisions of the bill precisely 
where the New York and New Jersey Bridge Company are 

laced, namely, that both spans must be at least 2,000 feet apart. 

hey may be as much further apart as the Secretary of War, 
after consultation with the engineers, thinks is advisable. So 
both bridge companies stand upon the same footing. 

I care nothing about the other bridge company, nor in fact 
about this bridge company. If they intend to build their bridge 
all right. Their attitude toa certain extent has been one of 
opposition to this measure, and if they can build their bridge 
the citizens of New York will welcome them. There has been 
considerable delay. They were given an extension of time. It 
was not until a year ago that the bridge was to be started, that 
a commencement was to be had, I think last spring, and if it was 
done, if they got their money in Europe, there was to be but little 
opposition to this bill. Every time the bill comes forward it meets 
with some opposition I think upon the part of the other bridge 

company. I can not see now why there should be any opposition 

to it, because both companies are placed upon an equality by the 
terms of the bill, and this is a concession it seems to me that no 
one should object to. 

My friend from New Jersey may say. thay neither bridge com- 
pany should have this privilege of obstructing the river. I do 
not believe in that dog-in-the-manger policy. I believe the bill 
is sufficiently guarded. There may be something back of this, 
whereby certain people do not want a bridge across from New 
Jersey into New York. I want it constructed. I believe it is 
feasible under the provisionsof the bill. I think the public in- 
terests demand it; I think the interests of the country demand 
it; and there must be some compromises in every bill. There 
were no dissenting votes to this report in the committee. 
the interests were harmonized. Therefore I think that the 
amendment ought to be voted down, because in my judgment you 
will imperil the construction of the bridge by absolutely provid- 
ing for a 3,100-foot span. You have no evidence before you of 
the cost ot such a bridge. Has anyone made an estimate? ere 
is it? There has been no evidence taken apon it. Itis not pre- 
sented here. In my judgment it substantially imperils the pas- 
sage of the bill by making anysuch provision. It is sufficiently 
guarded when it is left to your chosen officers. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Will the Senator from New York 
permit a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 
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Mr. WHITE of California. Has it been demonstrated or shown 
with any degree of certainty that a span of 3,100 feet can be so 
constructed as to be safe? 

Mr. HILL. That is the question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator > 

Mr. HILL. Allow me to say one word further. Bear in mind 
where this locality is. The bridge propor does not touch Jersey 
City at all. The approaches proper do not touch Jersey City 


at all. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know what the Senator calls the 


approaches. 
A From above Sixty-sixth street it is substantially 
in the country so far as Jersey City is concerned. 

Mr. MOP ON. I know the plan which has been pro- 
posed here shows that a part of what they call their approaches 
runs for about 3 miles through Jersey City territory. 

Mr. HILL. It may be the connections of other roads, but not 
the approaches to the bridge proper; they are nowhere near Jer- 
sey City; nies Ley above. 

r. MCPHERSON. Ionly show the map furnished me by 
the company. 

Mr. HILL. Iam certain Iam right on that question, and I 
am informed so by gentlemen here who know the exact locality. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey a question. Lask him whether the municipal corpora- 
tions in New Jersey have not the power under the laws to pro- 
tect themselves? 

Mr. HILL. I was ampi going to make one further sugges- 
tion. The portion above Sixty-sixth street on the Jersey side, 
where it is supposed that the bridge is to be located, has been 
set apart for anchorage ground for vessels. Itis regarded as a 
safe place. This will not disturb them in the slightest. From 
the river up there it is, I think, atleast 3 miles down to the Bat- 
tery. It is a safe part of the river. There is no danger, and can 
not be any danger there. 

I submit to the Senate that upon a great public work of this 
kind there ought to be something beyond this mere Maritime 

tion or some such association to object. The people of 
New York do not object. The merchants of New York do not 
object. Its great men there who control that city do not object. 
I think the objection the gentleman gives from one maritime as- 
sociation in New York koua not cut much of a figure in the 


Senate. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. Will the Senator from New Jersey 
allow me to ask a single question? The Senator from Missouri 
has stated substan e answer to the question put by the 
Senator from California, but I desire to state it more specifically, 
and the answer to that question in the hearing before the com- 
mittee determined my action on the bill. 

I put this question to Gen. Casey: ‘‘If a provision is inserted 
in the bill of 3,100 or 3,200 feet it be possible to build the 

?” Gen. Casey’s answer was: I am not a specialist in 


bri building, nor would I qualify the army engineer as a 
t in bridge building, but I should say if that provision 
were put in the bill the bridge would not be engineeringly pos- 


sible, and there would be no bridge. The longest span,” said 
Gen. Casey, of an brga non existing is the Firth of Forth 
bridge, about 1,700 feet. e minimum span provided for this 
bridge is 2,000 feet. I think that is as high as it is safe to put 
the minimum stipulation in the bill.“ Then Isaid: Gen. Casey, 
do I understand you to say that if aopo in a limitation of 3,1 

feet the bridge will not be built?” He said: From my knowl- 
edge of engineering, although I do not claim to be a specialist 
in bridge building, I should say it can not be built.” refore 
the question presented to me was, a bridge or no bridge; and in- 
asmuch as the bill put a minimum limit above the widest span 
now existing on the face of the earth, and then allowed the Sec- 
riie fe War to stretch that limit as far as he thought the ex- 
agon of commerce required compatible with the structure of 

e bridge, I thought, the commerce of the country requiring 
the bridge, it was my duty to vote to report the bill favorably, 
and I did so. 

Mr. McPHERSON.. I wish to say a single word, and then so 
far as I am concerned I shall be willing to vote upon this ques- 
tion. I wish to call attention to the remarks e by the Sen- 
ator from New York. If he will consider for a single moment, 
they must appear to himas they do to me, as very weak, unnec- 
2 and ost discourteous. He onarpen me with being a 
friend of the other bridge bill, socalled. I am the friend ofthe 
other bill and will be the friend of this bill in like manner if it 

the entireriver. Then in the very nextbreath he tells us 
that his bill gives to my company, as he seems anxious to call it, 
the same privileges; conveying asI think the intimation that 
for that reason I would be found to favor it. He proposes that 


the existing company shall have the same privilege. There- 


fore I do not know how to apply his criticism to me when he 
says I was the friend of the other bill. He is more the friend of 
the other bill than 1 am, because he reduces the cost to them as 
well as to his own friends. 

Now, Mr. President, I oppose piere in the river to either com- 

y. All are my friends, equally my friends, and I am willing 

do as much for my friends as the Senator from New York, but 

I will not by any vote of mine destroy a t harbor, a water- 

8 75 in 285 that the cost of building a bridge may be reduced 

r cent. 

he Senator from 1 asks what it will cost to build 

this bridge. I will give him the cost as estimated by an engineer. 

A six-track bridge spanning the river would cost about $20,000,- 
000. Remember this is to span the entire river. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, to the Committee on Commerce 
this question is as familiar as household words. It has been in 
contention there for six years at least, and from the very begin- 
ning I have insisted that under no circumstances should a pier 
ever be placed in the river. The Senator from New York said 
that the committee were unanimous in support of the bill. He 
was correct in that statement with a limitation. I think I 
never geya the impression to the committee—I trust I did not, 
nor to him—that I yielded in my contention that there should 
be no pier in the river. I never have yielded that, and I could 
not in conscience do so. 

When the North River Bridge Company was before our com- 
mittee with a bill for incorporation, I favored it very earnestly, 
because it is immensely in the interest of the East as well asthe 
West to have a bridge across that river. Allof my constituents 
and all down through Maine and Massachusetts need the bridge 
immensely just as much as the West needs it. I became inter- 
ested in it. It was anew proposition to bri that river with 
a span of 2,000 feet. I made a careful examination myself, as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, and I came to the 
conclusion that the company ought not to be allowed for a sin- 
gle instant to puta pier in the river a thousand feet from the 
shore, the river being about 3,100 feet wide at Twenty-third 
street, where this bridge was proposed. 

We submitted that bill again and again to the Secretary of 
War. It was submitted to the local engineers in New York, and 
in every instance it was insisted that no pier should be put into 
the river. Every return made from the War De ent was 
that no pier should be put into the river. Every bill presented 
to the War Department for bridging that river was returned 
with a proposed amendment that no pier should be placed therein, 
and we concluded and voted ESE on the North River 
bridge bill that there should be no pier. The plan of that bridge 
praning to the War Department shows that there is no pier, 

ut that there aro two towers at the end of the pier-head line on 
each side of the river and a suspension bridge 3, 100 feet long 
running from tower to tower. 

The North River Bridge Company is m no contest here 
whatever. [am making none for the North River Bridge Com- 
pany; not the slightest. I e ed contending, as I have con- 
tended from the very beginning, that there should be no pier in 
that river, and that there should not be any discretion in the Sec- 
retary of War or anybody else outside of Congress to put one there. 
When this bridge bill came before the committee we sent it, as 
we send all such bills, to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. HILL. Was it not upon the Senator’s motion that the 
North River Bridge Company biped Pore the same power to con- 
struct a bridge with a span of 2,000 feet if the Secretary of War 
so approved? : 

Mr. FRYE. It was. 

Mr. HILL. Did not the Senator vote to report the bill? 

Mr. FRYE. I knew perfectly well that the pending bill re- 
ported to the United States Senate, backed as it was by a large 
majority of the Committee on Commerce and by two Senators 
from the great State of New York, would pass this body and 
eventually become a law. I believed it was ou eously un- 
just on a bridge company that had already spent $250,000, had 
made contracts for steel. had purchased 114 lots of land on the 
Jersey side for its bridge, and was straining every energy to 
build a bridge which would cost $50,000,000, with a span im- 

d upon that bridge of 2,100 feet, for Congress to el that 
ridge company right in its agony now, in these financial times, 
with another bridge with the po oftas of 2,000 feet. 

No man would object toa proposition to place the two bridges 
upon a lelism one with the other, but I did not yield my 
contention that neither bridge should be permitted to have a 
pier in that river. I say when this very bridge bill came to 
us several years ago it was sent as us to the War Depart- 
ment, The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] can not say any- 
thing complimentary to Gen. Casey that I will not indorse with 


all my heart. He is one of the noblest and most honest men 1 
ever knew in my life, and I would trust him with honor, prop- 
erty, or antong else on earth, What did Gen. Casey say of 
this bridge bill? 


Commencing with the word no.“ in line 39, strike out all down to and in- 
cluding the word“ war," in line 43— 

It would not be the same line here. 

Mr. HILL. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. FRYE. April 29, 1892— 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: The said bridge shall be constructed 
with a le span over the entire river between the towers or piers located 
between the shore and the established pier-head lines in either State, and no 
pier or other obstruction to navigation, of a temporary or permanent char- 
acter, shall be constructed in the river between said towers or piers.“ 

The very amendment which the Senator from New Jersey has 
offered here. That was Gen. Casey’s judgment in relation to it 
in 1892. February 23, 1893, the same bill was again referred to 
Gen. Casey, and he says: 

“ n sė Wi 
ach eae tt in e E e et gars 
lines in either State." 

He never has made any return differently from that. 

Mr. VEST. Is he of that opinion now? 

Mr. FRYE. I will come to that in a moment. I say he never 
has made any return. differently from that. The last return 
under which this bridge bill is rid 6 to the Senate never 
came through the hands of the Chief of Engineers. The Chief of 
Engineers, with a sick wife, had been absent for two months from 
this city. The local engineers in New York reported directly 
through the Engineer Department to the Secretary of War in 
favor ot this bridge. If that matter had gone to Gen. 
not the shadow of a doubt but that he would have proposed 
same amendment he has proposed to this bridge bill every time 
the bill has been sent to him for Fr samen and I have nota 
shadow of a doubt as to the effect of the location of a pieron that 
river. You will be compelled for a2,000-foot suspension bridge to 
make a pier at least 300 feet square. The Forth pier is 400 and 
odd feet by 260, with a span of 1,200feet. Now, drop into that 
river, if you please, a pier 300 feet square, in a river where the 
tide ebbs and flows, and where every ebb and flow will land 
against that pier on the upper side and the lower side an im- 
mense amount of débris, and thus in three or four years it will 
build up there an island, and in less than ten years you will have 
an island at least 4 acres in extentright in this river, in fogand 
in sunlight. I submit to any Senator whether that would be an 
obstruction to navigation of which mariners might not with in- 
finite reason compluin? 

But can you build a span? Senators say they do not know. 
Gen. Casey, when asked the question, said that the Army engi- 
neers were necessarily not familiar with the matter of bridge 
building, but he said he would refer the committee to Engineer 
Lindenthal, the engineer of the North River Bridge Company, 
as able an engineer as there is in the United States. He is the 
engineer who made the span for the North River Bridge Com- 
pany and submitted it to the Secretary of War, and it has re- 
ceived his approval. He says that there is not a shadow of a 
difficulty in building a span 3,100 feet long, and he says it costs 
of course a great deal more in proportion than one 2,000 feet 
long. Anybody can see that. 

When the Brooklyn Bridge was proposed with a single span 
of 1,600 feet there was not an engineer in the United States who 
did not express serious doubt as to whether a bridge with that 
amount of span could be built, and there was a long contention 
as to whether the pier should be thrust out into the river any 
further than the pier-head line on the ground that you could 
not build it. They went to work; they built it; there was no 
difficulty about it then, and you can duplicate that Brooklyn 
Bridge to-day for one-half what it actually cost when it was 
built. Such attainments have been made in scientific efforts in 
the matter of engineering and of bridge building especially, and 
you can now build a of 3,100 feet in length just as easily as 
ten years ago you could have built one 1,000 feet in length. As 
a matter of course, Isay it will cost more money. I understand 
Mr. Lindenthal to say—— 

Mr. HILL. What does the engineer estimate thata 3,100-foot 
span will cost? 

Mr. FRYE. I can not tell the cost of the span; it is a high 
estimate. I think the whole cost of the bridge and approaches 
is in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000. atis the 
estimate. È é 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me, I have 
Mr. Lindenthal's estimate, who was the engineer of the North 
River bridge, as to the cost of a six-track bridge, which we un- 
derstand this company proposes to build from their plan. I read 
from Mr. Linden s statement: 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will wait just one moment I will 
finish what I have to say and yield the floor. 3 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. All right, : 
Mr.FRYE. The Senator from Missouri gy, “ener you not trust 
Gen. Casey. I can; and if I knew that Gen. y would be Chief 
Engineer for the next ten years I would not have the slightest 
hesitation in trusting him in connection with this bridge. He 
told me that. he would never consent, so long as he lived, toa 
span of less than 2,700 feet at this place; that under no circum- 
stances would he consent to it: and his own amend- 
ment indicates his opinion. Therefore I would trust him en- 
tirely. I believe if the plans were laid before Gen. Casey to-day 
for Se ee, he would compel the North River Bridge Company, 
as he before, to build a span of 3,100 feet, and he would com- 
l this bridge company, too, to build a span of 3,100 feet. But 
have no assurance that Gen. Casey will always be there. I 
should have confidence in almost any army engineer. I have 
confidence in Mr. Lamont, the Secre of War, but I do not 
know who Mr. Lamont’s successor may I might have con- 
fidence in him. I hold it to be the duty of Co „not of the 
Poorotary of War, to say whether a pier shall put into the 
ver. 

Mr. President, I am not in the attitude of opposing this bill. 
I very likely should not have offered this amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to say that the plans 
under this bill must be submitted to the Secre of War within 
a year, and the work begun within a year, so that Gen. Casey 
and the present Secretary of War will have to deal with it. 

Mr. YE. I understand that to be true, and there is not so 
much danger in the bill, I am free to admit, as I can conceive 
there might have been put in a bill; but I have my views about 
that river. The Senator from New York may that I do 
not know anything about the river which flows up and down in 
front of his own city, and that he ought to know a great deal 
more about it than I, and feel a great deal more interestinit. I 
simply desire to say to the Senator from New York that I have 
e 0 a pretty thorough and a 2 complete investigation of 
that river over and over again since I have been chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, and 1am reasonably familiar with the 
river and its navigation interests. I confess, however, that I 
have always felt. more interest (and I think the Committee on 
Commerce will bear me out in that) in the maritime concerns 
than I have in the transportation over the rivers. My natural 
bent and turn have been a ead Sete toe of navigation rather 
than for the protection of rai s, While I believe and know that 
one is entitled to as much consideration as the other. Ishall be 
compelled to vote for this amendment, but on my conscience, if 
it is not adopted, I still will vote for the bill as reported from 
the committee. = 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I should like to answer 
the question asked by the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] 
from a re made by Mr. Lindenthal, the engineer of the North 
River B Company, who has been in Europe trying to make 
contracts for the construction of his bridge, and therefore I as- 
sume he knows quite as much about the probable cost of both 
bridges as any man living: 

1 am informed that the who built the Firth of Forth bridge agreed 
to build a bridge of a span across the Hudson River, and to tee 


e rl guaran 
itfora es Ta of money, and if this be true they did not deem it im- 
cable. 


If that company, meaning the company here asking for this 
legislation, would invite competitive plans from engineers and 
bridge builders for a 3,100-foot span, which is nearly the same at 
that location as for the North River bridge at Hoboken. it would 
soon be shown that a single-span bridge for fast railroad trains 
on six tracks may be readily and economically built on that 
location for about 820, 000,000. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to state to the Senator, he has no con- 
nection of course whatever with either bridge com although 
he holds in his hand the communication of its chie engineer. 
I have none; but the record before the committee shows that 
the engineers of the New York and New Jersey Bridge Com- 
pany say it would cost from 860, 000.000 to $70,000,000 to build 
this bridge. Bear in mind it is not to be done by the cities of 
New York and Jersey City, but it is to be done by private capi- 
tal, and it could not be obtained. That is all I have to say in 
regard to that. We do not agree in the figures; and I do not 
believe that we can find any engineers in the country who will 
say that that bridge can be built for $20,000,000. . 

r. GEORGE and Mr. CULLOM addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. MILLS. If this debate is to continue, the bill evidently 
can not be disposed of to-day, and I hope we shall have an execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ifa vote can be taken I will withhold any re- 
marks I desire to make. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let us vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3 strike out all after the word 
„made,“ in line 53, and insert: 

And the said bridge shall be constructed with a single span over the entire 
river between towers or piers located between the shore and the existing 
pier-head lines in either State, and no pier or other obstruction to navigation 
of a temporary or permanent character shall be constructed in the river be- 
tween said towers or piers. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, on which the yeas 
and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr ČOCKRE Let the amendment be again read. 

Mr. VEST. If my colleague will permit me, I should like to 
state exactly the question. As the bill comes from the commit- 
tee it provides that there shall be a span of not less than 2,000 
feet, but that the Secretary of War may require a longor span, 
and in his discretion pass upon all the plans for the bridge. 

Mr. CULLOM. And all to be done within a year. 

Mr. VEST. And that all shall be done within twelve months. 
Now, that is the question. If the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey prevails it does away with the discretion of 
the Secretary of War entirely and says that there shall be one 
span across the river without regard to its length. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And the bill as passed by the other House 
requires the span to be 2,000 feet. 

Mr. VEST. Not less than 2,000 feet, and it provides that the 
Secretary of War may require a longer span if he thinks neces- 


sary. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Can the Senator from Missouri give us 
the width of the river at that point between the piers? 

Mr. VEST. About 3,100 feet, or 3,200 possibly. - 

Mr. FRYE. The width at Twenty-third street is about 3,100 
feet; at Sixty-sixth street it is about 3,100 feet, 1 mile above it 
is ubout 3,300 feet, and 1 mile above that it is about 3,250 feet, 
measured by scales. 

Mr.DOLPH. I think the Senator has made a mistake in say- 
ing that it is 3,300 feet 1 mile above Sixty-sixth street. It 
3,200 feet 1 mile above, and 3,300 feet 2 miles above. 

Mr. SQUIRE. How much of the river is shoal, not navigable 
at the place where the bridge is proposed to be built? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. None ofit. 

Mr. VEST. There is deep water on the Jersey side, I think. 

Mr. SQUIRE. How much of it is not navigable? Ihave been 
told that a large area of the river there is unsuitable for navi- 

ation. f 
g Mr. VEST. I believe there is some of it not navigable, but I 
do not know exactly how much. As the bill comes from the 
committee it leaves the discretion to the Secre of War to 
approve the plans provided no span shall be put in of less than 
2,000 feet. The amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
does away with the discretion of the Secretary of War, and re- 
quires one span, without regard to length. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUNTON (when his name was called). I have a general 

air with the Senator fron Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who I be- 
Rave is not present in the Chamber. I do not know how he 
would vote on the pending bill, and therefore I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. -VANCE]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. I should vote 
“nay” if he were present. 

Me. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were pres- 
ent [should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. I do not 
know how he would vote and therefore I withhold my vote. I 
should vote “ yea” if he were present. 

Mr. VILAS (when his named was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. I do not 
— 5 how he would vote on this question, and therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If he were 
present I should vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the negative). I wish to 
inquire if the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has 


voted. , 
: ae VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is in- 
ormed. 


Mr. DUBOIS. Then I withdraw my vote. Iam paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. PALMER (after hav voted in the negative). I am 
ee with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBEOUGE] 

ut that pair has been transferred to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], whicb gives me permission to vote. 
I have already voted and make this explanation. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the negative). Is the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] recorded? 
3 T. He is not recorded, the Chair is 

vised. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam paired with that Senator, and I do not 
know how he would vote. I have voted ‘‘nay,” but I withdraw 
my vote because I do not know how the Senator from Vermont 
would vote if present. 

Mr. CAREY. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. IrBy], but I understand he would vote nay” 
on this proposition, and I will therefore vote. I vote £ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. As my vote will make no difference in the 
result, I will vote to make a quorum. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. I do not know how ha would vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that he transfer his pair to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
ee I have the authority of the Senator from Colorado for 

8. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I will pair the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] with the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER]. I do not know how either of them would vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER] would vote ‘‘nay” if he were here. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not know how the Senator from Iowa 
would vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Bate, George, McPherso: Sherm: 
. Gray, Sen. Washburh. 
a wle. er 
e, Hig; 4 Pugh, 
Gallinger, Hoar, „ 
NAYS—27. 
Beery Galle Maudertom, Bante 
o; ande 
Blackburn, Dolph, Mil e, 
ce, Gibson, Palmer, Vest, 
Cameron, Pasco, White, Cal. 
ey, J aren, Ark. Power. White, La. 
yle, m, 


NOT VOTING—41. 
Mitchell, enon Stockbridge, 


Allison, Gorman, Mitchell, W. Teller, 

Butler, Hale. Morgan, Vance, 

Caffery, Hansbrough, Morrill, Vilas, 

Camden, Harris, Murphy, Voorhees, 

Chandler, Hunton, Pettigrew, Walthall, 

8 Irby, Platt, Wilson, 
el, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Wolcott. 

Dixon, 00 Shou 

Dubois, McMillan, Smit 

Faulkner, Martin, Stewart, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. AL- 
LEN]. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 68, before the word“ pay” 
strike out the word greater;” so as to read: 

Fifth. The company or com es ava themselves of the privileges of 
this act shall not charge a higher rate of toll than authorized by the laws of 
the States of New York and New Jersey, and shall receive no pay for the 
transportation of the across said bridge than is allowed per mile to 
railroads using the same. 

Mr. VEST. As I understand the meaning of this amendment, 
it is to take away from this company pay for carrying the mails 
of the United States across this bridge. It has not been cus- 
tomary to have such a provision in regard to bridge companies. 
Wherever a railroad has a contract to carry the mails a certain 
distance, and that railroad company enters into a contract with 
a bridge company, Of course the bridge compiny receives no 
pay, because the United States Government then treats with 
the railroad company; but in case no such contract should exist 
with the railroad company, and the United States should want 
to contract with the bridge company to carry the mails from 
one side of the river to the other, as the bill stands, the com- 
pany could only charge the same rate that is charged for the 
transportation of the mails by the railroads on either side of 
the river. The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, in 
any event, deprives the bridge company of any pay for carry- 
ing the mails. 

r. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
a question, as he is familiar with this subject. I ask if I am 
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right in supposing that where the carrying of the mail across 

the bridge was the principal carriage it would have, whether 

the mail might not be compelled to go around in some other way, 

and thus delay and inconvenience the public? The bridge com- 
y would have no motive to let them cross the bridge. 

Mr. VEST. That might be. 

Mr. FRYE. I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest]—and perhaps the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. AL- 
LEN] may have taken his amendment from that suggestion—that 
in the case of the North River Bridge Company we did insert a 

rovision that the mailsshould be carried free across the bridge. 

he reason we did that was because we conferred unusual powers 
on the North River Bridge Company. We had chartered the 
corporation, thus giving it reputation and credit which other- 
wise it would not have had,and we had given it the right of con- 
demnation of property, a right which it has exercised, and in 
consideration of those unusual rights and privileges, we required 
that company toadopt the proposition practically which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska offers; but my recollection is that it never 
has been done in any other case. I ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if that is not correct? 

Mr. VEST. It never has been done in any other case. 

Mr. FRYE. And I do not think it ought to be done in this 


case, 

Mr. HOAR. That is not, as I understand it, the effect of this 
proposition. This isnota proposition that the mails shall be car- 
ried free across the bridge or to compel the company to carry 
them, but it is a provision thatthe company shall receive no pay. 

Mr. VEST. That is it. 

Mr. FRYE. That is still worse. É 

Mr. ALLEN. I was going to suggest, if the Senator from 
Maine will allow mea moment, that possibly this whole difficulty 
can be obviated. I understand the mail is carried across these 
bridges by contract with the railroad companies? 

Mr. VEST. In some cases; yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. If that be true, it occurs to me that the bridge 
company ought not to charge the Government distinctly for car- 
rying the mail or for the privilege of the mail passing over that 
bridge, at least that it would be just as proper to make a distinct 
charge against passengers and against freight carried over the 
bridge as it would be to make a distinct ee against the Gov- 
ernment for carrying the mail, providing the company which 
carries the mail pays for the privilege of using the bridge. 

Mr. FRYE. Ican not conceive how that could be done, be- 
cause a contract would be made for carrying the mails from 
Washington to New York, and, as a matter of course, if this 
bridge were built the mail would be carried across it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Senators seem to think that this difficulty can 
be obviated, but there is more trouble with the language em- 
ployed than there is with the fact. I withdraw, however, that 
portion of the amendment, but the other portions of the amend- 
ment I think I shall insist upon. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator please indicate the others? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishall ask a vote on the amendment I have of- 
fered to the sixth clause, which reads: 

Sixth. That said company or companies shall be subject to the interstate- 
commerce law and to amendments thereof, and when such bridge is con- 


structed under the provisions of this act it shall be a lawful military and 
post- road and a lawful structure. 


I move to amend that clause by striking out, in line 72, after 
the word all,“ the words ‘“‘ amendments thereof;” and insertin 
“laws enacted or to be enacted by Congress; and after the wor 
structure,“ in line 75, to insert and may be used for necessary 
mili and post-road purposes without compensation.” 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. The laws hereafter to be enacted of course could 
be made applicable in any direction Congress pleases to this 
bridge, because the right is reseryed to amend or alter the act, 
and it can be changed in any way Congress pleases. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator is partially correct, but my 
idea is that the expression in this clause, subject to the inter- 
state-commerce law,” is not sufficiently broad, and that it should 
ba expressed more distinctly that this corporation is subject to 
all laws now in existence or which may hereafter be enacted by 
Congress, so as to put the question of Congressional control en- 
tirely beyond any question. Possibly the language I have pro- 
posed does no more than to enlarge and make more specific a 
power which was designed to be granted. 

Then, the next amendment, it occurs to me, ought to be adopted. 
That is, if this company is granted the privilege of constructing 
a bridge and they are charging tolls and making money out of 
it, the Government ought to have the right to use that bridge for 
necessary military and postal purposes without any charge. I 
believe that to be just. 

I have no desire to enter into any lengthy discussion on the 


subject, but the amendments I have proposed appeal to my sense 
of justice as being correct. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the first amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In clause 6, line 72, after the world ‘‘all,” 
it is proposed to strike out “amendments thereof” and insert 
“ laws enacted or to be enacted by Congress.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In clause 6, line 75, after the word “ struc- 
ture,” it is proposed to insert: 

And may be used for necessary military and post-road purposes without 
compensation. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TURPIE. I submit that the first word and,“ in line 68, 
should be or.“ 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. It should read New York or 
New Jersey.” 

Mr. VEST. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. There is no ied vc to that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. The Chair hears no objection, and the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. ; 

Mr. GRAY. Lask the Senator from Texas to yield to me. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Before the Senate goes into executive session on 
the motion of the Senator from Texas, I wish the Senate to take 
up for consideration, and it may then be laid over until to-mor- 
row, Calendar No. 80, being House bill 3687. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled 
An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” approved May 5, 1892. a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware to take up the bill the title of which 
has been read. 

Mr. MILLS. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. GRAY. I Doro wish to have the bill taken up for con- 
sideration, and then I shall yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DAVIS. I call for a division on the question of taking 
up the bill. 

Mr. VEST. I think we had better have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that his 
motion, if a majority of the Senate wish to take up the bill, will 
be as potent to-morrow morning after the routine business is 
over as now. The Senator is aware of the danger which exists, 
that if a division be had it may result in showing the want of a 
quorum. 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave the bill in charge and I should like very 
much to have it taken up to-night, and then I should yield fora 
motion to go into executive session. 

ur HOAR. I think the Senator had better not press the 
motion. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senators insist on calling fora division, of 
course I am helpless. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MILLS, I insist on my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, which has precedence 
over the motion of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. r 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October $1, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Edwin F. Uhl, of Michigan, to be Assistant Secretary of State, 
vice Josiah Quincy, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 
James R. Roosevelt, of New York, to be secretary of embassy 
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of ata States at London, England, vice Henry White, re- 
signed. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Medical department. 
Capt. Edward T. Comegys, assistant surgeon, to be 1 se 
with the rank of major, October 26, 1893, vice Skinner, reti 


from active service. 
CONSULS. 


J. Edward Nettles, of Darlington, S. C., to be consul of the 
United States at Trieste, Austria, vice Frank H. Brooks, re- 


ned. 
a oe J. Kirk, of South Carolina, to be consul of the United 
States at Copenhagen, Denmark, vice Orlando H. Baker, re- 
called. 
INDIAN AGENT. 


Charles E. Davis, of Mount Auburn, III., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Colorado River Agency in Arizona, vice Capt. 
Augustus G. Tassin, Twelfth Infantry, detailed to act as Indian 
agent, deceased. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

John W. A. Strickland, of New York, tobe assistant appraiser 
of merchandise in the district of New York, inthe State of New 
York, in the place of Denis F. Burke, deceased. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Preston A. Griffith, of Kearney, Nebr., who was appointed 
June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Sidney, Nebr., vice Mark M. Neeves, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October $1, 1893. 

CONSUL. 
Charles Belmont Davis, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 

United States at Florence, Italy. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical department—Assistant surgeons. 

William W. Quinton, of New York. 
Thomas S. Bratton, of South Carolina. 
Deane C. Howard, of usetts. 
Alexander S. Porter, of Maryland. 
William H. Wilson, of Missouri. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, October 31, 1893. 


The Serge met at 12 epic m. Prayer by Rev. ISAAC W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D.C. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
ved. 
2 GOVERNMENT NAVAL EXHIBIT, CHICAGO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate joint resolu- 
tion 36, transferring the exhibit of the Navy De ent, known 
as the model battle ship Illinois to the State of Illinois as a naval 
armory for the use of the naval militia of the State of Illinois, on 
the termination of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. S r, Iam directed by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs toask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of thisresolution. The committee has reported it 
favorably as a substitute for a pending House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The resolution is as follows: 


monger yn etc., That on the termination of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion at cago, III., in November, 1893, the exhibit of the Navy Department 
of the United States Government, better known as the model battle ship 
Illinois, a facsimile of the battle ships Indiana, Massachusetts, and Oregon, 
with such of her boats, equipments. and appurtenances now on exhibiticn 
as the Secretary of the Navy shall deem proper, be transferred to the State 
of Illinois as a naval armory for the use of the naval militia of the State of 
Illinois: Provided, That such articles as may or have been loaned by the 
various bureaus of the Navy Department, the. United States Marine Corps, 
the Naval Academy, and Hydrographic Office be not included in the said 
transfer, except as hereinbefore provided. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no ob ection. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from New York will give his 
attention, I would like to ask how much this resolution covers? 
Does it cover the rifle cannon as well as the model of the vessel? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It covers just what the Secretary of the 


Navy shall decide. It leaves it with him. Here is a proviso 
which says: 

That such articles as may be or have been loaned by the various bureaus 
Acadamy. and Hydrcgraphic Office be not inciuied in the said transfer, CX- 
cept as yates provided. . j 

Mr. REED. It is not contemplated that it shall cover the 
ordnance or anything of that sort? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. No, sir. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Only the structure itself. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third Grae: and 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. CUMMINGS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 


BRIDGE OVER,CADDO LAKE. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the House Calendar from the bill (H. R. 1919) au- 


thorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway Company to 
bridge do Lake at or near Mooringsport, La., Cross 
Bayou, near Shreveport, La} and put it upon its a. 


e SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce recom- 
mend the adoption of the following amendment: 

In line 36, section 1, after the word sunrise insert the words through- 
out the season of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The bill asamended was ordered to be rossed and read a 
3 and being engrossed, it was acoo ly read the third 
time, 5 

On motion of Mr. BLANCHARD, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SULPHUR RIVER, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company to bridge the Sulphur River,in the 
State of Arkansas. 5 

This bill is to allow thesame 5 to cross another 
river. It is identical, I believe, in terms with the other except 
as to the rivers or the bridge. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

Mr. MCRAE. The bill is identical with the other bill that 
has jasi been acted upon by the House. It has been referred to 
the War Department. It is the same railroad company, and I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the bill 
and consider the amendments suggested by the committee. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. I think all of these 
bills should be read. 

The bill was read at length. : 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following 
amendments: 


In line 6 of section 1, after the word Arkansas, insert the words or in 
the State of Texas.” 

In line 8 of section 1, after the word “line,” insert the words “said point 
selected to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War.” 

In line 42 of section 1, after the word and,“ insert the words whatever 
kind of bridge shall be constructed.“ 

In line 43 of section 1, after the word “sunrise,” insert the words “through- 


out the season of na’ tion.“ 
title by , after the word Arkansas,“ the words “or 


in the State of Texas.” 

There being no objection the bill was considered, and the 
amendments recommended by the committee were concurred in. 
a pa as 3 was 8 to be a Serpe and read u 

time; an engrossed, it was accordin, read the 
third time, and $ : - Fee: 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The committees were called for reports; when bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally presented, and, with the accompany- 
ing re 8 ordered to be printed, and referred to the Calendars 
nam ow: £ 


TEXARKANA AND FORT SMITH RAILWAY COMPANY, ARKANSAS. 

By Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: A bill (H. R. 1916) authorizing the Texarkana 
and Fort Smith Railway Company to bridge Little River, in the 
State of Arkansas—to the House Calendar. 

FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands: A bill (H. R. 3544) to amend an act entitled An act to 
forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose ofaiding 
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in the construction of railroads, and for other to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
ADMISSION OF NEW MEXICO AS A STATE. 

By Mr. JOSEPH, from the Committee on Territories: A bill 
(H. R. 353) to enable the people of New Mexico to form a consti- 
stution and State government and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States—to the House Cal- 
endar. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. SAYERS. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of a resolution authorizing the Committee on Appro- 


tions to sit du the recess. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the on A ons, or such subcommittees 
as they may designate, are hereby to sit d the vacation, for 
the purpose of considering and facilita the business of the committee in 
advance of the next regular session, to convened at such time as the 
chairman of said committee may order. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this resolution? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I did not understand what committee it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SAYERS. The resolution is in the usual form. 

Mr. KILGORE. The only objection to it is that it assumes 
there is going to be a vacation. If we decide to take a vacation 
it will be time enough to make such an order as this then. 

Mr. SAYERS. O, I hope the gentleman will let the resolu- 
tion go through. 

Mr. KILGORE. Some of us have not consented to a vacation 


t. 
erie SAYERS. Well, if there is no vacation, then the resolu- 
tion will not amount to anything. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the resolution? 

Mr. SAYERS. Simply that the Appropriations Committee 
may be authorized to sit during the vacation, if there is one. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 
this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, with an amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes;“ in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour begins at half past 
12. The Committee on the Judiciary have a bill before the 
House, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3299) to amend the naturalization laws of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
has the floor. 
Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I believe there isan hour remain- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman consumed thirty minutes of 
his time 8 a 

Mr.OATES. I mean there is an hour to-day for the consider- 
ation of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. There is an hour for the consideration of 

the bill, but the gentleman’s own time will expire in thirty 
minutes, when some other gentleman will be recognized. 
Mr. OATES. Mr.S er, in continuation of the remarks I 
began yesterday upon this bill to amend the naturalization laws, 
I wish to say that the bill is not harsh in any of its provisions, 
and is not intended to be. I would willingly amend the bill in 
the severth line of the first section so as to make the meaning 
perfectly consistent with my statement of yesterday; that is, as 
a qualification for naturalization, that a man shall be able to read 
the Constitution of the United States, by adding the words ‘‘in 
an „50 that its meaning will be unmistakable. 

o: in accordance with a suggestion made by my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], I am willing to strike out of line 4 
in section 5, the words, being the next highest courts of record 
to the reme courts of said States,” because the language, 
“ courtsof the highest original common law jurisdiction,” would 
cover the same, and the striking out of the words I have indi- 
cated would prevent any confusion whatever. 

I desire to amena the bell not only by the addition of the sec- 
tion of which I spoke on yesterday, to require certification from 
these decrees and judgments of naturalization to the State De- 
partment for record, but an additional elause that nothing in 


this bill should be construed as in any wise affecting the property 
ights of aliens in any of the States where they reside. 

‘ow, sir, it will be observed by gentlemen who have examined 
the question that our laws touching the status of the rights of 
aliens in this country, not only to naturalization but their rights 
of pro . condition. They are in need 
of revision so as to clearly put upon our statute books all those 
rights consistent, on the one hand, with Se ponera of the Gov- 
ernment and the duties of the Government to see to it that their 
rights are preserved on the one hand, that no im tions are 
made upon it and nofraudulent citizens are made. order that 
I may prone more clearly these rights I desire the indulgence 
of the House to present the following views: 

As to the constitutional power of Congress to pass a law deny- 
ing to aliens the right to become naturalized or to acquire and 
own a fee-simple title to lands within the States of the Union I 
have no doubt; but many gore lawyers either doubt the exist- 
ence of such a power or believe emphatically that Congress has 
no such power. Let us examine the question as to the rights of 
aliens and of our governments, State and Federal, over them. 

By the common lawan alien can take the title to realestate by 
purchase, which includes a conveyance devise, but can not 
take by inheritance because he has no eritable blood. He 
can take the title as a purchaser, but the estate is subject to be 
denounced and forfeited by the sovereign power. The estate 
vests in the alien not for his own benefit, but for the benefit of 
the State or ee 

In the language of the ancient law, the alien has the capac- 
ity to take, but not to hold lands; and they may be seized into 
the hands of thesovereign. But until the lands are so seized 
the alien has complete dominion over them and may convey the 
same to a purchaser.” (See the case of Fairfax vs. Hunter, 7 
Cranch, 619.) 

An alien can not take or transmit land by descent. (Levy vs. ` 
McCartee, 6 Peters, 102.) 

An alien who acquires land by purchase can hold and peng tf 
it until office found ina direct proceeding in the name of t 
State or soveroign ty, but if the alien becomes naturalized before 
office found his title tothe land becomes perfect. (Gouverneur's 
Heirs vs. Robertson, 11 Wheat., 332g} 

Office-found is the technical term used to describe the 
of the fact of alienage by a public officer having authority to ad- 
judge upon an inquest held at the instance of the Government. 
(See Phillips vs. Moore, 100 U. S., 208-212.) 

The following-named States of the Union allow aliens to ac- 
quire, hold, and transmit lands within their respective borders 
without restrictions or limitation, placing them in this respect 
substantially on the same basis as citizens: Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

While the home nice by their laws make the permanent 
holding of lands by ali dependent upon residence or upon a 
declaration of intention to become naturalized, and in the ab- 
sence of these qualifications generally prescribe some time 
within which the alien may dispose of the lands: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Tennessee, and Virginia. In Texas, 1879, the 
conditions upon which aliens can hold are reciprocity or decla- 
ration of intended citizenship. In Georgia, since 1873, the lim- 
itation is to 160 acresand improvements made thereon. In Penn- 
sylvania alien absentee proprietorship is allowed to the extent 
of 5,000 acres to each holder, and in the District of Columbia, 
prior to the act of the Forty-ninth Congress, an alien could ac- 
quire, hold, convey, and devise real estate the same as though 
he were a citizen; but by that act he was disabled to do so. 
Under the laws of the United States aliens are entitled to pur- 
chase from the Government the public lands at public or 
cash entry at $1.25 per acre, but can not acquire them under the 
presmption or homestead laws without a declaration of inten- 
tion to become naturalized. The bill under consideration with- 
holds the patent of a homesteader until he is naturalized. 

This is the state of the law to-day within the States of the 
Union, but within the Territories of the United States and the 
District of Columbia no alien can acquire or own any lands since 
the passage of the act of the Forty-ninth Congress on the sub- 
ject, approved March 3, 1887. 

have stated the law to be that an alien holds his title to lands 
subject to forfeiture by the sovereign power. 

The next question which arises is, Where does that sovereign 

wer reside in our dual and complex system of governments? 

maintain (and it looks like a concession which gives away my 
position) that the State in which the land lies is the tne A 
power, and it must therefore be the State which has the right 
to denounce and forfeit an alien holding. In the State resides 
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the right of eminent domain. Each State for itself has the 
right to regulate the course of descent and the mode and man- 
ner of conveyance of land withinits borders. (Ethridge vs. Mal- 
empree, 18 ,565. See also the Dredd Scott case, 19 How.) 

I think that this is the basis upon which is founded the objec- 
tion for want of constitutional power in Congress to pass a law 

rohibiting aliens from onin anas within the States of the 

nion which has been 3 ut such a law would not deprive 
any State of any right which it reserved from the Union for 
itself and its ple. Before the adoption of the Constitution 
each State the right to pass naturalization laws—to invest 
aliens with all the rights possessed by natives upon any terms 
which the State saw proper to prescribe—but by its adoption 
and ratification every State surrendered that right. That Con- 
stitution declares that ar, Ne shall have power to establish a 
ee rule of naturalization * * * throughout the United 

tates. 

Kent, Story, and other distinguished commentators upon the 
Constitution all hold that this grant vests in Congress the exclu- 
sive right to legislate upon the subject of naturalization. The 
only restriction is that the laws upon that subject must be uni- 
form throughout the United States;“ that is, the law must be the 
same as applied to all aliens from whatever country they come. 
And here was one of the doubts which arose in the case with 
reference to the Chinese, 

In Collet vs. Collet, 2 Dallas, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that in the absence of any law of Congress upon the 
subject a State might pa naturalization laws, provided they 
were not in conflict with any law of Congress upon the subject, 
but afterwards in numerous well-considered cases that court held 
that the power of naturalization was vested exclusively in Con- 
gress. That being true, the legal status of an alien, that is, all 
the rights which he acquires or can exercise in this country be- 
goa ose with which the common law and law of nations invest 

im is acquired by his naturalization—his becoming a citizen. 

In Vattel’s Law of Nations, Book 2, chapter 8, section 114, itis 
pointedly asserted to be the right of every sovereignty to deny 
to aliens the right to ownor possess lands or immovable property 
within its jurisdiction. 

It must be conceded, in fact it is too well settled to admit of a 
doubt, that the United States have the right and power to pre- 
vent any subject of Great Britain or any other foreign nation 
from landing upon our shores. The United States have the 
right to exclude the people whether citizens or subjects of any 
other country from coming to this for any purpose. 

See Phillimore's International Law, volume 1, page 260, and 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Chinese case. 

Mr. Marcy, Secre of State, wrote to Mr. Fay, our minis- 
ter to Switzerland in 1856: 

eA S 5 e ht 15 8 who 1 com- 

„ cised 01 > 

A memorable exaiaple of the exerciae 0 this pe wer! in time of peac owas the 

of the alien law of the United States in the year 1798, * * There 

can be no doubt that it is possessed by all nations, and that each may decide 
for itself when the occasion arises demanding its exercise. 

Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Foster, minister to 
Mexico in 1873, that— 
ane power of expelling obnoxious foreigners is one incident to sover- 

y. 

Whatever rights may be conferred upon them is dependent 
upon the liberty to exercise this power. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen wrote to Mr. Stillman in 1882 that— 

This Government can not contest the right of fo: governments to ex- 
clude, on policy or other grounds, Ame: citizens from their shores. 

Many other citations might be made, but I deem it unnecessary. 
3 of total exclusion has recently been asserted and ex- 
ere 5 4 Congress of the United States in the acts exclud- 
ing the Chinese from this coui: Congress has the same right 
to exclude the subjects of any other nation. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. Iam not nowon the questionof expediency, but 
am discussing the question of power, and I think I have shown 
it to exist beyond question. 

I am in favor and always have been in favor of laws re ting 
immigration in this country which will not admit of the 500,000 
or 600,000 immigrants landing upon our shoresevery year. Lam 
not for sorestricting those laws as to exclude from among us 
those who will become worthy and useful citizens, and there are 
many such who come to this country from abroad. Many of the 
best citizens we have are foreigners. We even have members 
upon this floor, Mr. Speaker, intelligent ones, too, who were born 
abroad. 

But I want to say in that connection that it is a mistaken policy 
for us, because some of our citizens are of foreign birth, that we 
must not legislate so as to have eal ve laws agani fraud being 
1 and all men being admitted to citizenship who were 


rn abroad. That is a mistaken policy; and aliens of intelli- 
gence, when the question is properly put to them, will join in 


seeing that our laws exclude from citizenship those who are un- 
worthy of it. > 

Now, if the United States can totally exclude from their juris- 
diction the citizens or subjects of other nations, why can notthe 
United States say when ey admitsuch od whatrights the 
may have and exercise within the jurisdiction of the Uni 
States? Does not the greater include the less? Who can deny the 
force of this logic? It follows that Congress has the right to 
prescribe the terms upon which such alien subjects may become 
citizensof this country. It proves that Con is invested with 
the power to deny to such persons the right to uire or own 
lands anywhere within the United States during the existence 
of their alien condition, or to impose whatever requirements for 
naturalization deemed to be proper. 

Such a law if passed by Congress operates only mpor the per- 
son of the alien, and his incidental disability to own lands within 
a State can not with any propriety be said to infringe any re- 
served right of such State or any citizen thereof. 

Two great questions for the solution of Congress are begin- 
ning to agitate the public mind, and the sooner it undertakes in 
good earnest the legislation they demand the better it will be for 
the country. 

The first is that of unlimited immigration of foreigners into 
the United States; the other is that ofalien ownership of lands. 
I assume, and think I will be able to prove before I conclude my 
remarks, that both of these are absolute evils. 

And while the laws should not exclude proper persons, they 
ought to be of a character which shall require the courts and 
the district 3 to do their duty, so that no imposition will 
be made, and that those who are not entitled to citizenship, who 
ae pot honorable men, will be excluded from that great bene- 

action. e 

As shown by statistics our immigration laws, as well as that 
of naturalization and others touching the status of foreigners, 
ought to be revised, strengthened, and made to operate more for 
ane eee an of the people of our governments, State and Fed- 
e 


I submit the following, compiled by my friend, Mr. STONE, 
and which I believe is accurate: 


The prisoners of the United States in Foros a elements of the population (Eleventh 
ensus). 


There are by the Eleventh Census 43,127 pen! 
lace and = are known. Of this number 14, 


reentage of foreigners in the country is only 15 per 
cent, more than half of those inside the penitentiary, excluding colored peo- 
ple, are foreigners. 

These fi do not provethat immigration to thiscountry is undesirable, 
but they do prove that a great many 5 have been coming here in 
the last few years who are undesirable. ere are 23,506 inmates of benevo- 


lent institutions born in this country whose parents are both native born, 
and there are 17,120 who are of foreign birth. Counting those born in this 
country of one or both foreign parents as native born, the percentage of 
those of foreign birth in our benevolent institutions to those foreign born is 
about 25 per cent. 


Inmates of benevolent institutions in the United States in 1890 by elements of the 
population (Eleventh Census). 


112, 711 


rcentage of foreign born is far 
045 persons in our rhouses, of 


In our almshouses or poorhouses the 
greater. By the census of 1890 there are 
whom 6,467 are negroes, Chinese, and Indians. There are 27,648 foreigners, 
or about 35 per cent, while there are only 21,519 whose ts are native 
born. Counting all born in this country as native born whether of native 
or foreign parents, and excluding the negroes, Chinese, and Indians, 41 per 
cent of all the persons in the poorhouses of the United States were born in 
foreign countries and came to this country as immigrants, 


The alien who purchases a small farm and settles upon it to 
cultivate the soil and raise stock is not of the objectionable or 
dangerous class. He intends to be naturalized and to become 
a citizen and to assimilate with our people. He may be and 
usually is a stranger to American institutions and methods; but 
this of itself constitutes no great objection, especially when 
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they come, not in colonies, but singly or accompanied by but 2 few 
others. The only possible objection to him when he thus comes 
is that we do not need him. It is contended by some that he is 
needed to fill up and develop the vast prairies and waste places 
of the Western States and Territories. This I deny. 

These vacant spaces in the West will soon be required for occu- 
aed by the surplus populations of the older Stites of the Union. 

he natural increase of sixty millions of people will within the 
next century of our national existence require all the available 
space within the present boundaries of the United States for their 
comfortable and easy maintenance without overcrowding. If 
the people of these United States have the wisdom to be content 
with their present geographical extent, as it seems to me that 
sound conservatism and good judgment dictate, the time has 
arrived to reverse the policy of the past century of our career, 
and cease our efforts to induce foreigners to immigrate to our 
shores to divide with us and our children the good things and 
great blessings which we have inherited from our ancestors, 

But if, upon the other hand, we wish to devote ourselves, our 
energies and means, to the pioneer and missionary work of pro- 
viding homes for the oppressed and unfortunate of every other 
land and country, we should now begin to take the preliminary 
steps and to prepare the way for the further acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and persevere to the final absorption of all the neighbor- 
ing States of this continent. 

n this I apprehend danger, from its vastness and lack of ho- 
r of ultimate dissolution. 

o the young and ambitious, especially to the martial spirit of 
America, such an extension of the Government of the United 
States presents an inviting and fascinating prospect; and al- 
though it may carry with it a promise of great beneficence to 
suffering humanity, the people of sober r and sound 
philosophy will hesitate long and thoughtfully before they will 
ever incur the risk to the 5 of the Union and the lib- 
erty preserved by our written Constitution which such vastness 
of acquisitions would involve. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I might consume much more time, but I 
have already spoken longer than I intended when I began, and 
I will ask to have printed with my remarks, in this connection, 
the report which accompanies this bill. I have learned that 
there is opposition on this floor to this bill, and some gentlemen 
desire to be heard; and I am one of those who never desire to 
take snap juågment or have any measure passed without ample 
opportunity of discussion and fair understanding. Therefore, 
as the time remaining is so short that it is impossible to do that 
and reach a vote upon this bill, as much as I am attached to this 
bill, and desire it to be passed, I will not insist in consuming the 
time in a vote, but will allow gentlemen ample opportunity to 
discuss it in the remainder of the hour. 

How much of my time is there remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes of his time 
remaining. 

Mr. OATES. LIyield the remaining five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois; but are there not thirty additional minutes? 

The SPEAKER. There are thirty minutes on the other side, 
ano 9 55 Chair will recognize some gentleman in opposition to 

e bill. 

Mr. OATES. Iwas going to say, if I were allowed to make 
the suggestion, that I give my five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois, who is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Alabama has only five 
minutes, and the Chair promised to recognize gentlemen in op- 
position to the bill. 

M. OATES. I gave away my five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois; and I wish further to suggest that the gentleman 
from Texas also desires to oppose the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Whatwasthe requestof the gentleman from 
Alabama as to publication in the RECORD? 

Mr. OATES. Merely that I may print the committee’s re- 
port in the RECORD as a continuation of my remarks, 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 3299) entitled “A bill to amend the naturalization laws of the United 


States,“ report the same back to the House with the following amend- 
ments, and thus amended your committee recommends the passage of the 


bill. 

Amend section 2 by inserting in line 11, after the words has since resided 
a the following, “and now resides at „ (particularly describing 
t 


t 
ey tone of residence). 
amend section 3 by inserting in line 29, after the words United 
States,“ the follo -i 
“There shall be allowed and taxed as a part of the costs in each case a fee 

of 88 to the United States district attorney or his assistant, the State's 
3 attorney, or his assistant, for representing the Government in 
zuch case. 

The bill Was favorably reported by your committee in the Fifty- second 
a The following then made is hereby adopted: 5 

* Da provisions of the bill are as follows: 
0 


“g m 1 provides that no alien who has ever been convicted of a felony 
xxV——188 
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or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral itude, or who 
is an anarchist or polygamist, or who immigra to the United States in 
violation of any of their laws, or who can not read the Constitution of the 
United Sta shall be naturalized by any court; nor unless he has resided 
8 ‘or five years next preceding his application within the United 
States, and for one year in the State, District, or Territory in which the a 
plication is made. at no class are by this act made eligible to naturali- 
zation who are ineligible by existing law, except Indians who have adopted 
the customs and manners of civilized life and severed their tribal relations, 

ve 5 2 prescribes a form of petition for naturalization and its verifi- 
cation. 

Section 3 provides for the pcr and hearing of . and 
for the United States to be represen thereon by the district attorney or 
ager prosecutor, who shall deny its allegations and require proof thereof 

the satisfaction of the court, and prescribes, as far as practicable, the 
measure and credibility of the proof. 

“Section 4prescribes a penalty for swearing falsely to such petition or to 
any material allegation thereof of the hearing. 

“Section 5 confers jurisdiction 3 and specifies the courts to hear the 
1 for naturalization. In this there is some restriction of the pres- 
ent law, : 

“ Section 6 provides that aliens who have filed their declaration of inten- 
tion to become citizens before the approval of this act shall not be affected 
by its provisions. 

Section 7 provides that any alien who is eligible to naturalization, ex- 
cept as to the zoguiromans of five years’ residence, may take a homestead on 
the public lands by setting forth his alien condition and intention to become 
a citizen in hisapplication for the entry thereof; but thatno 1 issue 
to him until he is legally naturalized. Said section repeals subdivisions 1 
and 2 of section 2165, Reyised Statutes, and other laws conflict with the 
bill. The declaration of intention, the fruitful source of the major part of 
the evils and frauds practiced on the law, is abolished. 

“Some of the reasons which influence the committee to recommend the 
passage of this bill are as follows: The loose manner in which aliens have 

n naturalized in many places of late years has been most shameful and 
in utter disregard of the requirements of our laws, although they are en- 
tirely too liberal and ineMcientin their provisions. Naturalizationof aliens 
recently arrived from abroad and knowing nothing of our institutions and 
Government, just before elections, for the purpose of making voters, has 
been resorted to in several localities. In States where only the declaration 
of intention to become a citizen is an essential qualification of the alien to 
make him a voter, have the greatest frauds and most unblushing violations 
of the spirit of the law been perpetrated. The bill, however, does not touch 
the qualification of voters, except incidentally, as that power resides in the 


States. 

“The investigations made by the Ford committee, in the Forty-ninth Con- 

gresa, developed the fact, as shown by the testimony taken, that in Broox- 
yn one of the courts was used by imposition and fraud for naturalization 

by a combination of lawless men, who would naturalize and thus 
make a full-fledged citizen out of any alien, within three days after he landed, 
for the consideration of #25. 

“Under a resolution adopted by the House of Representatives the Ist day 
of April, 1890, instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
certain alleged illegal practices of United States courts and officials con- 
nected therewith, your committee, through a subcommittee composed of 
Hons. A. C. Thompson, of Ohio; H. C. McCormick, of Pennsylvayia, and Will- 
iam C. Oates, of Alabama, among other matters investigated, found and re- 
ported to the House the follo facts in regard to the naturalization of 
aliens in the courts of the United States at Boston, Mass.: 

“The circuit court there has aclerk with two deputies, and the district 
court also has a clerk with two deputies. 

“Some few Fg ago, to remedy the loose practice which prevailed in the 
State courtsin the matter of naturalizing aliens, the slature of that 
State passed an act to regulate the practice in its own courts, and to require 
greater vigilance in the detection of fraud and stricter proof of the right to 
receive the great benefit of being adjudged a citizen of the United States. 
When this law was put into 1 aliens no longer applied to the State 
courts, with rare exceptions, but went from ail parts of the State, and even 
from some adjacent States, to Boston, where they found in the United 
States courts much more convenient methods of accomplishing their pur- 


poses. 

“They found, from the testimony of the clerks, their deputies, and Judge 
Nelson, of the district court, the following practice to prevail: 

“An alien, wishing to be naturalized. and frequently great numbers of 
them together are in the habit of applying to one of these clerks or one of 
his deputies, who are provided with blanks printed at the e se of the 
Government, set! ‘orth all the requirements of the law, which are filled 
up and sworn to by the applicant. This is deemed a sufficient declaration of 
intention, and for this work, if the clerk filis out the blank, he ch a fee 
of : but if the ek a pa comes in with the blank already filled, clerk 
charges 81 for ad: pg, Hoyer oath. When aliens apply to become fully 
naturalized, the blanks are filled both for the applicant and the witnesses 
which he brings with him, and then the clerk or deputy, as the case may be, 

roceeds with the applicant and his witnesses, and sometimes quite a num- 

r of applicants at the same time, into the court room when the court is not 
in session, or to the door of the court room if it be in session, and in either 
case hesays tothe applicant and his witnesses: ‘Now you are in the 
ence of the court,’ administers the oath tohim and his witnesses, re 
to his office, issues the . f certificate, and, if he fills the blank, he 
charges the 33 a fee of #4, but if the 9 brought in his papers 
already filled the fee is but half that sum. e judge's attention, even when 
present and holding court, is never called to the matter at all, unless the 
clerk gets up a doubt as to whether the applicant is entitled to be natural- 
ized, and then he refers the matter to the judge, which is not of very fre- 
quent occurrence. 

“Just before elections are to be held, when there is a great pressure of ap- 
plicants for naturalization, backed up by committees from the diferent 
political parties, the chit, a give in such cases some personal attention to 
these matters, but usually the applicants are put through and adjud, to 
be citizens of the United States by the clerk or his deputies, in the a ce 
of the judge and without his knowledge. Neither is it the practice in such 
courts to make any investigation of who the witnesses are, or whether they 
are worthy or unworthy of credit. Any two witnesses are generally ac- 
cepted as competent and credible to prove up ten cases, but the clerks say 
they refuse to take the testimony of the same two witnesses for more than 
ten applicants at one time. Whataridiculous farce! The making of citi- 
zens out of aliens, which should be a grave judicial proceeding in the exer- 
cise of a constitutional function, is left by the courts to its mere ministerial 
officers who can not exercise judicial power, but run the machine merely for 
the fees they can make out of it, 

Boston, however, is not the only 9 the naturalization of aliens 
is treated as a merely formal or clerical matter, which requires no Judi 
investigation; it is the rule rather than the exception. If the mT 
citizens of this great country is of no greater moment why not abo it 
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altogetherand extend the privileges of citizenship to all who come to reside 
8 A Sd lees oh doing ah alt a eet doing well. In 


of a residence and N 
State. Under the very liberal immigration laws, which are 
with laxity, over a half million of . — raira axe landed on our shores. 


pitude to our young native Americans. 

o ony taken by the Ford committee shows that 75 per cent of all 
the inmates of the lunatic asylums and poorhouses of the States which they 
examined are of foreign 

These States and communities should receive at least the protection of 
Congress against the making of such creatures citizens of this country. 
The name American citizen’ should be esteemed as was that of ‘a 
Roman when Rome was the mistress of the world. 

“Such pride can never be felt by our foreign-born citizens, with but few 
exceptions, until the process of as poset! this great boon upon an alienis 
attended with more solemnity and scrutinized more closely than at present, 
and to this end the committee recommend the passage of the bill. Its pro- 
visions are liberal and do not prohibit any person worthy to become a citi- 
zen of that great privilege. It, of course, requires more to be done by an 
alien to become a citizen than is required by existing law. The exigtin 
law and its administration is in many parts of the country a travesty o 


judicial proceedin, 
“The following table, recently obtained from the Census Bureau, is of in- 
terest upon this subject: 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., March 11, 1892. 
"DEAR SIR: In response to 2 request, made some time since, I beg leave 


shows for foreign-born — ed fewer of age 
those that 


is specitied. 

These details are given for the New Topan aee krr tates of New York 

and Delaware, Mariana; District of Columbia, V: and West Virginia. 
Very respec f 


“ WILLIAM C. OAT 
Ho ö Washington, D. 0.” 


House of 


fal a 

3 a 
RE 3 B 5 
fa 2 Z p 


R NEER 11, 128 558 | 3,114 

10, 131 688 | 2,191 

1 9,243 496 1,827 

112,501 6,541 | 19,541 

40, 15,605 | 1,554 | 3,022 

78, 38,729 | 2,098 | 8,976 

685, 16, 362 | 22,789 | 53, 547 

Delaware 6, 1 8, 404 115 449 
Maryland. . 42,589 26,822 | 1,394 | 3,790 
District of Columbia. 9, 242 5, 617 163 | 1,629 
y ae, 11,313 6,739 175 | 1,343 
West Virgmia 9, 789 6, 826 204 1, 437 


Mr. C 
Iam opposed to this bill, and that when the proper time comes 
I shall ask to be heard in opposition to it. 

The SPEAKER. The matter is before the House for debate. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OaTEs] had one hour, of 
which he has five minutes remaining. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] to control the hour in 
opposition to the bill. : 

. GOLDZIER. I understand, then, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have the five minutes yielded to me by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OATES] and ten minutes more yielded to me by the 
gentleman from Texas? 

The SPEAKER. That is a little irregular, as the gentleman 
from Texas has not yet been recognized. The Chair will, how- 
ever, recognize him at the expiration of the time of the gentle- 
man from Ala 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. S er, I rise to give voice to my op- 
position to a measure which I consider as unwise and partisan 
as it isun-Democratic and un-American. [am op not alone 
to the language of this bill; I am opposed from the core of my 
heart to the spirit that dictates a measure of this character. 


From time to time in this country the naturalized citizens and 


those entitled to naturalization 
attacks made upon them by a set of people who believe that the 
are the Lord's anointed, destined to rule and reign, and that 


have had to bear the brunt of 


others are subordinate to them and belong to a lower order of 
citizens. I desire to ropal that sentiment, and I wish to say to 
the gentleman from Alabama that I, as one of the nat zed 
citizens of this country, consider myself the equal in every re- 
spect of any other citizen, no matter where his cradle 8 


Is there in the history, in the traditions, in the laws of Amer- 
ica any warrant for the arrogant assumption that there exists in 
this country a class of citizens entitled to higher privileges, to 

reater consideration, to more respect than any other? there 
is, I for one have failed to find it. I believe under our Constitu- 
tion our citizens whether native born or naturalized are equals 
before the law. 

The gentlemen who favor measures such as the one under con- 
sideration, whose very aim and object is that of oppress the 
poor hard-working immigrant and of denying to Ulm the rights 
of citizenship, seem to forget that they and each of them are 
descendants of these self-same immigrants. 

It has become fashionable in aping the aristocratic customs of 
Europe for Americans to trace their lineage back into past cen- 
turies and to claim on the score of“ blood,“ social, and other 
distinctions. But even the most distinguished branches of this 
self-created American aristocracy must carry back their table of 
ancestry to some immigrant who came to America at some time 
oranother, as poor and helpless, and in most cases as ignorant, 
as are those against whom they are now so loudly proclaiming. 

Imm tion in America is as old as the country itself and from 
the be of the history of our country it has been deemed 
not a curse, as the adherents of knowno m would now de- 
pict it, but as a boon to our land. The naturalization laws en- 
acted from time to time in the early history of the colonies show 
a spirts of liberality toward the immigrant which ought seat 2 
a blush of shame to the cheeks of those who disgrace the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century by the intolerance they exhibit 
toward the men who, like their forefathers, seek shelter from 
oppression, new homes and prosperity in the land of liberty. 

Pennsylvania a law provi for naturalization was en- 
acted in 1682 which prescribes a residence of only three months 
in order to entitle a foreigner to citizenship. 

In 1785 the constitution of the same State provided as follows: 

Every foreigner of good character, who has come to settle in this State, 
having first taken the oath or affirmation of allegiance ma hase lands; 
after a residence of one year becomes a free denizen, ant in 10 years 
capable of being elected a Representative. 

The early laws of other colonies contained equally liberal pro- 
visions, and throughout this legislation shows that the aim was 
to encourage aliens in becoming citizens and not, what seems to 
be the driftof the proposed laws of the present, to place obstacles 
in the way of the foreigner’s desire to take upon himself the 
duties and to uire the rights of American citizenship. 

And it is not alone in the early history of the country that the 
immi, twas prized. This Government has countenanced and 
stimulated gration at all times. I hold in my hand a re- 
port on immigration published by the Government in 1872. The 
very first sentence used by Dr. Young, the chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, is a stern rebuke to that bigoted “‘ aristocracy” who 
believe that they perform an act of charity when they permit 
the immigrant to land upon these shores. o says in his report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

i urs, essing rich a urces, - 
e fes A as in eee e ade 
of this addition to our material wealth has never n more appreciated 
than during the last decades. 

Later on, in discussing the money value to the country by each 
immigrant, he says: 
eign populntion who oome YEL to thin covnery in hot tnocemicarabln neo 
data are 3 by — it can be —— 9 Se s 
wre 8 a 8 as an automatic 8 computing his 
ee power, minus his running expenses, places a low estimate on a 

ing made in the 1 of his Maker, and seems an insult alike to the Cre- 
ator and the created. musc power of the laborer may be measured, 
but where is the meter that can mark the activity of his or indicate 
his moral force? 

In an intelligent estimate of the addition to the material wealth of 
the country by immigration, several distinct conditions should be regarded. 
The character of the im ts as industrious and law-abid tizens, 
their nationalities, education, and previous condition, as well as their occu- 
pesons and ages, are elements to be considered when de their 


ue. 

As regards nationality, more than one-half of those who have thus far ar- 
rived in the United States are British, and come from the United Kingdom, 
or from the British possessions of North America. These speak our lan- 
guage, anda — PB pt are acquainted with our laws and institutions, and 
are soon assimila: with and absorbed into our body-politic. 

The German element comes next, and embraces nearly two-thirds of the 


remainder, at once an industrious and an intelligent people, a large 
proportion set in rural districts and 3 2 re- 
sources of West and South, while the , consis: largely of 
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artisans and skilled workmen, find profitable employment in the cities and 
manufacturing towns. 
The influx of Scandinavians, who have already made extensive settle- 


ments in the Northwestern States, constitutes a distinctive feature of the 
movement, and though but afew years since it received its first impetus, is 
already large and ra — 5 in . Industrious, economical, and tem- 
perate, their ad vent should be especially welcomed. 

After a scientific research as to the pecuniary value of each 

rant, Dr. Young states his conclusions in words which form 
a glowing tribute to the value of the forgigner’s brain and brawn 
which hel to bring to its present greatness this young Re- 
public. He says: 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, the sum of $800 seems to be the 
full average capital value of each immigrant. At this rate those who landed 
upon our shores cree re — just closed added upwards of 8285. 000. 000 to 
our national weaith, while during the last half century the increment from 
this source exceeds $6,243,880,800, It is impossible to make an intelligent estl- 
mate of the value to the country of those foreign-born citizens who brought 
their educated minds, their cultivated tastes, their skill in the arts, and their 
inventive genius. In almost every walk of life their influence has been felt. 
Alike in the fearful ordeal of war and in the pursuits of peace, in our legis- 
lative halls, and in the various learned professions, the adopted sons of 
America have attained eminence. Among the many who ered timely 
aid to our country d the late war, it may seem invidious to mention a 
oan od name, except for the of illustration. In the year 1839 there 

ved at the port of New York, in the steamship British Queen, which 

sailed from the port of London, a Swedish immigrant, r known as Capt. 

John Ericsson. was his value to the country, as on the Sth 

day of March, 1802? Was it eight hundred, eight hundred thousand, or eight 
ons of dollars? 

The rest of this pamphlet of about 250 es consists of infor- 
mation for immigrants, and was destined for circulation in for- 
eign countries to encourage immigration. 

ow, what has happened that ought to change our attitude 
toward the immigrant? 

I see the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] suggests 
the unhappy anarchist episode of 1886. Let me assure gen- 
tleman that no man on this floor deplores these occurrences more 
than I do; but let me also point out to him what in his zeal he 
appears to forget. The anarchists were not all aliens. The in- 
tellectual head of those who were adjudged by the courts of this 
country of crimes which demanded the exaction of the death 

malty was not a foreign-born citizen. John B. Parsons, who 

ied on the gallows on November 11, 1887, was not only born in 
America, but, if my memory serves me right, in Alabama, and 
I have no doubt could trace his lineage back to American-born 
ancestors as far as ever the gentleman from Massachusetts can. 
Yet who would think of native-born Americans responsi- 
ble as a class for his acts or opinions? 

It is as unjust to charge to the naturalized citizens the faults, 
the failings, the crimes of isolated individuals as it would be to 
condemn the population of Massachusetts for the crimes of a 
Jesse Pomeroy or of Dr. Webster. Who would condemn Chris- 
tianity because one of the apostles had proved himselfa traitor? 
Has the gentleman ever heard it mentioned as a reproach to the 
native born that a Benedict Arnold could not be found among 
the adopted sons of America? 

In these discussions much is said by gentlemen of nativistic 
tendency about our forefathers.” T gentlemen should be 
reminded that the fourders of this Government were not all 
descendants of the Plymouth Rock pilgrims. 

I wish to call their attention to the fact that they can not turn 
to a page of American history, ancient or modern, which has 
not inscribed upon it honorable mention of the adopted sons of 
America. From the Boston massacre down to the last battle in 
that 8 struggle for independence which ended in the es- 
tablishment of our Government, there is not a battlefield which 
was not reddened by the blood of foreign-born men who died for 
the liberty of the country of their choice. 

It is but necessary to mention the names of Lafayette, Steuben, 
and Kosciusko, noble, wise, patriotic leaders of foreign birth, 
whose valiant services in the cause of liberty have been ac- 
knowledged time and again by the nation and by every true 
American. 

Is it necessary to recall to gentlemen that at the first call 
to arms the German settlers in Pennsylvania, in Maryland, in 
the Mohawk Valley, and elsewhere throughout the colonies, 
eagerly and joyfully armed themselves to offer up their lives at 
the call of their adopted country? 

Let me refer you, among others, to the records of the Provin- 
cial Council of Pennsylvania, vol. 10, page 621, showing the rais- 
ing of eight companies of German volunteers in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, in July, 1776. 

What wealth of patriotism, what self-sacrificing devotion is 
disclosed in the following pathetic tale, copied from the Penn- 
sylvania Mercury of June 19, 1775, which I append without com- 
ment: - 
daily march out under the banners of libert; 
ution to maintain her causeeven until death. 
, in Berks County, there had been some time past 

and very forward in their exercise; since, however, 
ve associated under 


nies form: 
ormed a fourth company ha’ the name of 


inf 


It consists of about 80 Germans of the age of 40 


and Many oft them have been in the military service of 
The who at their first assembling led them to the field is 97 of 
been fi years in the service and in seventeen 


Speaking of our forefathers, let me remind the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] of the fact that among the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence there were a number of for- 
eign-born citizens, and let me tell him that in the name of the 
natu: citizens of America, in the name of that class of our 
population which has at all times in the history of this country 
responded patriotically toevery call America has made upon it— 
that iclaim these men, who risked their lives that liberty might 
Bee, despite the fact that they were foreigners—as our forefa- 

ers. 

The great men of Revolutionary times have on every occasion 
gratefully acknowledged the indebtedness of America to its for- 
eign-born population; and among thousands of proofs of this as- 
sertion let me inzert here what was said by the foremost of all 
Americans, by George Washington, in answer to an address of 
the Irish Catholics. 

As mankind become more liberal, they 
those who conduct themselves as worthy members of communi 
equally entitied to the protection of civil government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost nations in examples of justice and liberality. 
And I presume that your fellow-citizens will not forgot the pa 


triotic part 
they took in the accom: ent of their revoluti the establishment 


on 
of their government, or the important assistance which they received from 


a nation in which the Roman Catholic faith is professed. 

What a glorious sentiment by a glorious man; but what a bit- 
ter contrast to the narrow-minded spirit of illiberality of to-day 
that inspires laws which make it the duty of United States 
officials to defend against (i. e., if possible, to defeat) the petition 
of the sturdy emigrant, who, after years of residence and good 
behavior, seeks American citizenship in order that he may 
cease to be an alien in his new home, and may be permitted to 
take Een himself the duties and responsibilities of a citizen. 

A like spirit of liberality and the desire to pay tribute to the 
foreign-born element for their valor and bravery is evinced by 
George Parke Custis, Washington's adopted son, who embalmed 
his sentiments upon this sonos in a poem inscribed ‘‘ to the 
friends of civil and religious liberty,” which gentlemen will find 
published in the National Intelligencer of October 14, 1828. 

Passing from old history to the present, we find that in our 
long struggle for national unity, as in the war for independence, 
the part n by the naturalized citizen was great, and sheds a 
luster around those whose valor, whose devotion and patriotism 
opnaa and strengthened the nation in the hour of her greatest 
D 


It is impossible to go into details; but if you pass in muster 
the roll of honor of those who paid with their lives for the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship; if you find where the strife was 
thickest, where death reaped its greatest harvest, you will find 
that the foreign-born citizen was there in greatestnumbers. If 
you review the names of those to whom the nation owes a debt 
of gratitude in return for their sacrifices of life and blood; if you 
recall those to whom we have erected monuments in every nook 
and corner of this great Union you will find unnum thou- 
sands among these whose 5 A stood on foreign shores and 
over whose bodies alien mothers wept their bitter tears. 

Mr. Speaker, a few rs a ago I stood upon the battlefield at 
Fredericksburg, and with a feeling of awe I trod the very ground 
which was moistened on that sad December day in 1862 by the 
blood of brave soldiers. In my thoughts I reviewed those brave 
among the brave, Meagher’s Irish brigade, as they advanced once, 
and again and again towards those impregnable heights, to be 
repulsed and again. I saw, through the vision of mind 
the sad rally of these troops after the din of battle was over, an 
I saw that of the twelve hundred who had greeted the dawning 
of that fatal day, barely two hundred and fifty responded to the 
roll call at night. 

I stood upon the very upon that battlefield where one of 
my near kin, a brave soldier and a good patriot, died for his 
and my country leading his regiment (the gallant Sixty-sixth 
New York Volunteers) to a forlorn hope in his attack upon the 
stone buttress of the sunken road. And as I stood, the words of 


will be more apt to allow that all 


the t, penned in memory of that battle, recurred to my mind, 
and involuntarily my lips spoke: 
They closed the led; and they stilled the loom, 
The plow left rust in the prairie farm; 


They saw but Union in the gathering gloom, 
The tearless women helped the men to arm. 
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Tf sacrifices of life are to be weighed in the scales which de- 
termine our right to live in and be citizens of the land of the 
brave and the home of the free, then the ‘foreign-born citizen 
who has given to America hostages of his fidelity in measureless 
streams of blood, is entitled not alone to residence and citizen- 
ship, but I say to you of American birth, he is entitled to more. 
He has a right to be treated in this country not as one who 
holds by mere sufferance a citizen of a lower order, but he has a 
sacred claim on you, men of American birth, which should im- 
pel you to regard and treat him as your brother, in peace as he 
was your brother in war. 

That this is not the spirit which animates the measure under 
consideration is shown by the bill itself and by the report which 
accompanies it. This report, which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OATES] asks to print in the RECORD, contains upon 
its face a slur so manifestly untrue and so malicious a libel upon 
the foreign-born population that J can not proceed in this argu- 
ment without giving it the most direct contradiction. 

In this report the gentleman says that the testimony taken by 
the Ford committee shows that 75 per cent of the inmates of all 
the Junatic asylums and poorhouses are of foreign birth. This 
statement is absolutely unwarranted by the facts. 

Mr. OATES. I state, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I can not permit the gentleman to waste 
any of my time. 

Mr. OATES. But you are denying a statement that I have 
ad 


made. 
Mr. GOLDZIER. I can not permit the gentleman to interrupt 


me. 

Mr. OATES. You get the proof and see whether that state- 
ment is correct or not. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have the proof right here. 

Mr. OATES. You have the testimony? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have the proof right here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois declines to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. If the Ford committee, of which the ES 
tleman from Alabama was a member, had taken the trouble to 
consult the census of 1880; if they had resorted to the records, 
they would never in this manner have vilified the good name and 
fame of the immigrants into this country. 

What does the census show? The census shows, as far as the 
insane population is concerned, the following total results: Of 
the insane in the whole United States the native element fur- 
nishes 65,630, and the foreign-born element furnishes 26,329. 
Thus the percentage instead of being 75 is less than 33 per cent. 
It shows, furthermore, that not only is it untrue that 75 per cent 
of those who fill the almshouses are foreigners, but it is untrue 
that that is the case in any single State in the Union, and there 
are only three or four States in which the foreign element ex- 
ceeds the native-born element. 

` Concerning almshouses, this same document (and I presume 

it is as reliable as the report of the Ford committee) shows the 

total number of native-born inmates of almshouses as 44,106, and 

foreign born 22,961; and it shows in the whole United States but 

two States, California and New York, where the number of 

Toraen born people in the almshouses exceeds that of the native 
n. 


r 
Among the provisions in this bill which show the animus of 
the measure and the arrogance of the class that fathers it, is the 
educational qualification it provides for in requiring the appli- 
cant to be able to read the Constitution of the United States. 
Admitting even that this qualification should be a prerequisite 
to citizenship, it should be enforced alike against natives as 
well as against the foreign born. It ill becomes the gentleman 
hai from the State of Alabama to insert in his bill such a pro- 
vision, while the statistics show that in his own State the illit- 
eracy of the native-born white population exceeds that of the 
i s opora population in any State to a degree which is scarcely 
credible. $ 
Referr ees to the census, it shows that in the State of 
Alabama, the State from which the gentleman hails, the illiter- 
acy of the white population—not the blacks—the illiteracy of 
the whits native-born population is 25 per cent, while the illit- 
eracy of the foreign-born population is 7.7 per cent. It shows 
further, ina number of tables, that throughout the South the 
percentage is substantially the same; that in Arkansas, for in- 
stance, another State in which i tion is inconsiderable, 
the illiteracy is 25.5 per cent of the native-born white population 
and theilliteracy of the foreign-born is 5.6 per cent; that in Vir- 
ginia, within the very shadow of this Capitol, within the reach 
almost of my voice, the illiteracy of the white native-born popu- 
lation is 18.5 per cent, while the illiteracy of the foreign-born 
element is 5.4 per cent. It shows further t in all those States 


that have been blessed, and I say blessed advisedly, by immigra- 
tion the state of education among the people is much higher t 


it is in States such as that represented by the gentleman to 
which there has been but little immigration. 

These stubborn, disagreeable figures show further that in Ala- 
bama, where the foreign-born population amounts to less than 8 
per cent, the number of those persons over 10 years of age un- 
able to read amounts to 43.5 per cent, while in Minnesota, which 
has over 33 per cent of foreign-born inhabitants, the percentage 
is 3.7; in Illinois, with one-sixth foreign-born element, 4.3 per 
cent illiterates; in Nebraska, with about one-sixth foreign born, 
2.5 per cent; and in New York, with about 25 per cent of for- 
eign-born inhabitants, the percentage is 4.2, 

I hope that these figures will convince my friend from Ala- 
bama that illiteracy and immigration do not go hand in hand as 
he seems to imagine, but that other causes exist for lack of edu- 
cation wherever it exists. 

What these causes are, at least sofar asthe gentleman’s home 
State is concerned, is again shown by these persistent figures. 
Alabama, with a population of 1,262,505, spends upon her schools 
the magnificent sum of $430,131 annually, or ubout 30 cents per 
head of the population. The poorforeign-born farmer of Minne- 
sota, who forms one-third of the population, the man against 
whose illiteracy we must be ed, with a population of 780,- 
773, spends upon his schools $1,622,919, over $2 per head of popu- 
lation, or seven times as much in proportion as Alabama. In 
Nebraska the proportion is about the same, while in New York 
and my home State, Illinois, the Diag te expenditure for school 
purposes amounts to almost $2.50 per head of population. 

I might leave this part of the discussion here. It is patent 
that the educational test which the gentleman proposes would 
touch very few immigrants whose naturalization is desirable, 
T have paid attention to it coed for the Poe of showing the 
animus which permeates this bill, and I desire to add but one 
sentiment. 

Ik the gentleman from Alabama is unable to curb his fervor 
in behalf of education in America, let me suggest to him that 
Alabama is a good State in which to commence his labors. 

As to the further objectionable provisions in this bill, it ought 
properly to be termed ‘‘a law to make a monopoly of American 
citizenship,” a monopoly for those who have time and money in 
order to obtain it. 

It this bill should be enacted into law the property qualifica- 
tion which the gentleman from Massachusetts so earnestly hopes 
for would become unnecessary. The laboring man, the mechanic 
the farmer, to whom the lengthy procedure of the trial provide 
for in the act means loss of much valuable time, would be most 
effectually barred from citizenship. The poor man, to whom the 
expense of this proceeding might mean the cost of sustaining his 
family for a week or over, would be forced to relinquish the 
pleasures of citizenship, and in course of time this gentleman 
might reach the goal of his ambition and could enjoy the rights 
of his citizenship (due in his case to the chance of birth) with 
but a select company of kindred spirits who believe in the motto 
Dollars make men.” 

Another one of the provisions of this act reads as follows: 

Upon such hearing the United States shall be represented by the district 
attorney or his assistant. and ifin a State court the State may be repre- 
sented the United States district attorney or State's attorney, prose- 


cutor, or solicitor, whose duty it shall be to defend the Government against 
such petition. 


In other words, it is made the duty of the attorney represent- 
ing the United States to take the poor immigrant who is on the 
stand defenseless and alone examine him, cross-examine him, 
ply him with questions pertinent and impertinent, harass him, 
torture him, in short, use every known trick of the law in order 
to prevent him from attaining his object and the United States 
from receiving into her arms a citizen who by a five years’ resi- 
dence and by good behavior has shown that he is worthy of the 
honor. It provides further that the poor man who is an appli- 
cant for citizenship must not only lose his time by leaving his 
work in attending upon the filing of his petition and the trial, 
but must also pay the cost of the proceeding, including a 83 fee, 
which the gentleman from Alabama has so benevolently pro- 
vided, shall be paid in order to secure the services of this dis- 
trict attorney, whose business it is to defeat the petition of the 
poor immigrant. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Would you have any laws in regard tonat- 
uralization at all—— 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Most unquestionably I would. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Or would you let every man vote as soon as 
he comes here from a foreign country? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would have a law which would facilitate 
the admission of any decent man to citizenship of the United 
States. = 
I agree with you on that. 


1893. 


Mr. GOLDZIER. But I would have no law which in spirit and 
in language has for its object the defeating of the purpose of nat- 
uralization, and which would swamp us with a population pre- 
vented by law from becoming citizens, without interest in the 
country or its institutions, and without the feeling of allegiance 
which comes with citizenship. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Maine that I believe in ex- 
cluding, by wise and just legislation, such elements of immigra- 
tion as after mature deliberation we shall determine are inju- 
rious to our body politic. but I believe in excluding them at the 
very threshold. And I believe further that our present immi- 

ation laws, if honestly enforced, will answer the purpose. I 
RTRA on the other hand, that the best interests of the country 
require that to those whom we admit to residence the road to 
citizenship should be smoothened instead of impeded, so that if 
the time should come again when a call is made upon the citizens 
of thiscommonwealth, a call for the highest sacrifice which man 
can make—blood and life—there should be few persons within 
our borders who do not owe allegiance to our Government, our 
Constitution, and our flag. 

Let me state in addition that chief among those whom I would 
exclude, both from residence and citizenship, is that class of immi- 
grant for whose advent the grasping greed of the native-born 
mine owner and manufacturer is responsible. I wouldexclude the 
contract laborers, imported in masses. irrespective of quality, 
with sole regard for the cheapness of their labor, imported for 
the one purpose of putting more money in the plethorie purses 
of American monopolists. : 

But let me return for a moment to the provisions of this bill. 
In the concluding remarks of his report the gentleman from 
Alabama says: The name American citizen’ should be es- 
teemed as was that of ‘a Roman, when Rome was the mistress 
of the world.” I applaud that sentiment. 1 adopt it, and 
honor the proud spirit which caused it tobe penned. It couldin- 
spire were it not for the fact that the bill which this report 
accompanies is sadly at variance with that sentence. 

What safeguards do you provide for the right of acquiring 
this priceless boon, this proud distinction? In every State in 
this Union in a controversy involving a paltry sum of money, the 
law provides an appeal to the party who feels that injustice is 
done him by a judgment. 

In the trial for which thislaw provides to obtain the cherished. 
right of citizenship no such provision is made, and the man who 
is denied this right by the ignorance, the corruption, the parti- 
sanship of some judge, or the cunning trickery of some lawyer, 
is turned away without ey No ap is allowed him from 
the most grievous injustice which may be done. 

Rightlessand remediless some man whose heart may be yearn- 
ag She admittance into the brotherhood of citizens of this Re- 
public, some man of purest motives, of noble character, may be 
denied this right, and have affixed to him forever and ever the 
stigma of having been solemnly adjudged unfit to be civis Amer- 
icanum. 

er the gentleman say that this is just? Does he claim it is 
right? 

ur immigrants of old had a higher, a better, conception of the 
value and solemnity of naturalization. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I came across someold volumes 
of Pennsylvania Colonial Records dealing with the early history 


of that sturdy race to which we are indebted for some of the best 
man which the country produced—the Germans of Pennsylva- 


From time to time these records would show a numberof men 
as Bering: gane to the county seat to take the sacrament,” and 
I ascertained that this term in the quaint language of that peo- 
ple meant taking the oath of allegiance. 

So sacred was to them this function, that it formed a part and 
parcel of their religion, and thus acquired the very name ofareli- 
gious exercise. 

Let me assure you that the spirit which made a sacrament of 
the ceremony of naturalization is as strong to-day among the 
foreign-born population as it ever was. 

No danger will ever come to the institutions of Americafrom 
her foreign-born citizens. Speaking as one of them, and as one 
who knows them, I say to you that we have ever considered our 
oath of allegiance a solemn and binding compact; and I chal- 
lenge proof of its having ever been violated. 

If the foreign-born retains and cherishes a fond recollection of 
the land of his birth, who can reproach him for it? Does it les- 
sen his love and devotion for the land of his free choice? Does 
the affection of a man for his mother lessen his ardent, impas- 
sionate, undying love for his wife? 

Remember, you men of American birth, that as you proudly 
call this land the land of your fathers, it is to us as near and as 
dear, It is the home of those to whom we are bound with like 
ties of love and devotion. It is the land of our children. 
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In the name of the foreign-born element in America [ entreat 

1 8 do not enact a law which will revive the memory of the dark, 
ow-nothing times, a measurezwhich is unjust to the foreigner 
and a discredit to the native-born. Let evenhanded justice 
reign among all the elements which compose this great nation; 


be yt to the foreign-born, and grant him the privilege to live 
for his country, and if ever the necessity arises he cherish 
the privilege of dying for the land which has adopted him. 


FREDERICKSBURG, DECEMBER 13, 1862. 
John Boyle O’Reilly.] 


God send us peace, and keep red strife away: 
But should it come, God send us men and steel! 

The land is dead that dare not face the day 
When foreign danger threatens common weal. 


Defenders strong are they that homes defend; 
From ready arms the spoiler keeps afar, 

Well blest the country that has sons to lend, 
From trades of peace to learn the trade of war, 


Thrice blest the nation that has every son 
A soldier, ready for the warning sound, 

Who marches homeward when the fight is done 
To swing the hammer and to till the ground. 


Call back that morning, with its lurid light, 

When through our land the awful war-bell tolled, 
When lips were mute, and women's faces whi! 

As the pale cloud that out from Sumter roll 


Call back that morn; an instant all were dumb, 
As if the shot had struck the Nation's life; 
Then cleared the smoke, and rolled the cal 
And men streamed in to meet the coming strife. 


They closed the ledger and they stilled the loom, 
The plow left rusting in the prairie farm; 

They saw but Union” in the gathering gloom, 
The tearless women helped the men to arm. 


Brigades from towns—each village sent its band; 
German and Irish—every race and faith; 

There was no question then of native land, 
But—iove the flag and follow it to death. 


No need to tell their tale; through every age 
The splendid story shall be sung and said; 

But let me draw one picture from the ee 
For words of song embalm the hero dead. 


The smooth hill is bare, and the cannons are planted 
Like Gorgon fates — deg terrible brow; 

The word has been t the stormers are wanted, 
And Burnside’s battalions are mustering now. 


The armies stand by to behold the dread meeting; 
The work must be done by a desperate few; 

The black-mouthed guns on the height give them . Te 
From gun mouth to plain every grass-blade in view. 


Str earthworks are there, and the rifles behind them 
Are Georgia militia—an Irish brigade— 

Their oap ave green badges, as if to remind them 
Ot all the brave record their country has made. 


The stormers go forward—the Federals cheer them; 

They breast the smooth hillside, the black mouths are dumb; 
The rifiemen lie in the works till they near them, 

And cover the stormers as upward they come. 


Was ever a death march so grand and so solemn? 
At last the dark summit with flame is enlined; 

‘The great guns belch doom on the sacrificed column, 
That reels from the height, leaving hundreds behind. 


The armies are hushed—there is no cause for cheering: 
The fall of brave men to brave men is pain. 
in come the stormers! and as they are nearing 
e flame-sheeted rifle lines reel back again. 


And so till full noon come the Federal masses— 

Flung back from the height, as the cliff flings a wave; 
Brigade on 6 to the death struggle passes, 

No wavering rank till it steps on the grave. 


Then comes a brief lull, and the smoke pall is lifted, 
The green of the hillside no longer is seen; 

The dead soldiers lie as the seaweed is drifted, 
The earthworks still held by the badges of green. 


Have they quailed? is the word. No; again they are forming— 
Again comes a column to death and defeat! > 
What is it in these who shall now do the storming 
That makes every Georgian spring to his feet? 


“O God! What a pity!" they cry in their cover, 
As rifles are readied and bayonets made tight, 

“*Tis Meagher and his fellows, their caps have os clover; 
"Tis Greek to Greek now for the rest of the fight! ™ 


Twelve hundred the column, their rent flag before them, 
With Meagher at their head. they have dashed at the hill! 

Their foemen are proud of the country that bore them; 
But, Irish in love, they are enemies still. 


Out rings the fierce word. Let them have it!“ the rifles 
Are emptied point blank in the hearts of the foe; 

It is green against green. but a principle stilles 
‘The Irishman’s love in the Georgian’s blow. 


The column has reeled. but it is not defeated; 
In front of the guns they re-form and attack; 

Six times they have done it, and six times retreated; 
Twelve hundred they come, and two hundred go back. 
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Two hundred go 

The wild day is closed in the night's solemn shroud; 
A thousand lie dead, but their death was a glory 

That calls not for tears—the Green Badges are proud! 


t honor be theirs who for honor were fearless, 
ho for their flag to the cannon's mouth; 
And honor to them who were true, though not tearless— 
Who bravely that day kept the cause of the South. 


back with the chivalrous story: 


The is done—God avert such another; 

Tae lesson it brought we should evermore heed: 
Who loveth the flag is aman ther, 

No matter what birth, or what race, or what creed. 


Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, the debate on this bill was entered 
on unexpectedly to me yesterday, and [ have not had the time 
to give to its provisions the full consideration which I would 
have been glad to have devoted to them. It is entitled A bill 
to amend the naturalization laws of the United States.” At the 
proper time [ shall offer an amendment to the title so as to make 
it read, A bill to resurrect Knownothjngism in the United 
States.” 

The provision of the first section of the bill in reference to 
the naturalization of aliens simply prohibits the naturalization 
of desirable foreigners who having come here expect to become 
citizens. 

The proposition that no alien shall ever be admitted to citi- 
zenshi thin the United States who has ever been convicted 
of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
turpitude—“ moral turpitude” is the language of the bill—or 
who is an anarchist or a polygamist is practically a nullity. It 
is a nullity for the simple reason, Mr. Speaker, t the laws of 
our country prohibit-the immigration of such people. No indi- 
vidual embraced within the definition of any one of these terms 
can be legally admitted into the United States, and therefore 
the inhibition against the naturalization as a citizen of this 
country of such person is simply farcical if our laws upon the 
subject of immigration are enforced. One object, then, of this 
law is what? To prohibit practically the extension of Amer- 
ican citizenship to ple of W birth who land upon our 
shores and cast their lot here with the intention of bettering 
their fortunes and spending their lives in this country. 

Now, I think, sir, in view of the statement in the report of the 
committee on the pill, that500,000 immigrants are yearly enterin 
thiscountry, we oughtnotto throw restrictions around them, an 
that we should not provide that two and a half millions of them 
may be here as parasites, instead of being irgorporated and 
merged in the American body politic. I 2,500,000 because 
the first instalment of 500,000 will be compelled to remain five 
years before being admitted to citizenship, and at the expiration 
of that time 2,000,000 more will have entered the United States, 
so that there will always be two and a half millions of aliens 
among our people denied the right of citizenship, because they 
have not lived five years in country. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? Do you believe that anarchists or criminals should 
be admitted as members of our body politic? 

Mr. CRAIN. My dear sir, under our laws you can not have 
anarchists or criminals in the country, who come from abroad, 
if the officers of the law perform their duty. Because under 
the act of March 3, 1891, and the supplementary act of 1893, 
called the Stump act, which we passed, you being a member of 
that Congress as well as myself, that class of people is excluded 
and can not come into the country at all, and hence can not ap- 
ply for 8 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will you allow another question? 

Mr. CRAIN. Well, my time is so limited that I dislike to 
yield. If I am interrupted in this manner I shall have to ask for 
an extension of my time. 

Mr. MI I merely wish to ask if my friend does not 
know, notwithstanding the laws, that as a matter of fact a great 
many of this class of people do come or oe into this country; 
and 83 they do pepper tocome in, does the gentleman think 
they ought to be privileged to assume the right of citizenship 
andes our laws? 

Mr. CRAIN. No, sir. There is a law against murder and yet 
murders are „ 

Mr. DINSMORE. ill the gentleman from Texas allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CRAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DINSMORE. The gentleman, as I understand it, speaks 
of a deserving class or a desirable class of immigrants. 

Mr. CRAIN. I used the word desirable.“ I said that the 
= class of immigrants should be absorbed in the body 

0. 
. DINSMORE. Then, as it is true that certain undesirable 
classes do come by some means, does the gentleman think that 
they would be less objectionable to us, and that their influence 
would be less potent for evil, if they should be made citizens 


et Dawg conferred upon them the right of suffrage under our 
WS 

Mr. CRAIN. No; certainly not. But there is a provision in 
the bill that the statements of any man who wants to become a 
citizen shall be corroborated by two witnesses; but it does not 
extend to anything occurring when he was not in this country. 
It will be seen—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman aliow just one more 
question. 

Mr. CRAIN. I can not yield. I must beg to be allowed to 
proceed without interruption. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I wanted to ask the gentleman, if he is cor- 
rect in his statement that these men can not come in, whether 
this bill can do any harm? 

Mr. CRAIN. ell, I say for that reason the inhibition of 
FFF 

8 e officers of the law, Mr. S r, perform 
their duty, there will be very few of that class of persons here; 
but Icare nothing for that provision of the bill. I simply make 
these remarks in criticism of it and to show that the effect of the 
section will be not to place a bar or restriction upon undesirable 
immigrants, but will be a hindrance and an obstruction to those 
who are desirable, and taat the trend of the whole bill is in 
. ? Wh immigran 

per ts? prevent the immi ts who 
come here from becoming ERA EA citizens? Whatisthe mat- 
ter with the laws you now have in force? If properly carried 
out they are adequate to protectusfrom any abuse of citizenship. 
The report itself says that there have been gross violations of 
the law in Boston and elsewhere. Because the officers of the 
United States courts, in the instance cited in the report, have 
failed to do their duty, because forsooth in Boston, New York, 
and other large cities there may have been violations of the natu- 
ralization laws, either by corruption or by negligence, are we to 
deny to the alien who comes to this country, intending to make 
it his home and to become a part of us, the right to become an 
American citizen? 

The provisions of this bill are a practical denial of that right 
on account of the burdensome conditions they impose. Whena 
man applies by petitionin the nature of a in court, in law or 
equity, to become a citizen of the country, he is to allege, under 
the provisions of the bill, that he is not an anarchist or a polyg- 
amist, that he has not been convicted of a felony or other in- 
famous crime involving moral turpitude. He must also allege 
affirmatively that he can read the Constitution. Why not read 
the Bible? Is it because you want him to understand what is 
in the Constitution that you put that provision in the bill? Is 
that the reason? 

Mr. OATES. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. CKRAIN. Why, my dear sir, there is not a Democrat upon 
the floor of this House who will not dispute witha Republican on 
the other side as to the meaning of certain agraphs and sec- 
tions in the Constitution, and yet you would have an immigrant, 
a stranger toour laws, customs, and the decisions of the courts 
determine, by construction and interpretation, the meaning of 
the provisions of the organic instrument of this Government. 

Mr. OATES. Would it not be better to have a man able to 
give some construction one way or the other? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to make the suggestion that 
under that provision of this bill it would be difficult for a blind 
man to become a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. OATES. We do not want any blind immigrant to make 
a citizen out of. 

Mr. CRAIN. Iwill ask the gentleman who is the father of 
this bill [Mr. OATES] to ex why he requires a foreigner 
who desires to become a citizen of this country to have an edu- 
cational qualification when all over the South there are millions 
of people who are to-day citizens of the United States, and who 
can not read the Constitution, and many of whom do not know 
the alphabet. ‘ 

Mr. OATES. We already have a too extended suffrage. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. How many of them do you allow to vote, 
and how many of their votes do you count after they are cast? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They do that down in Maine. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted by the 
gentleman from Maine 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Gentlemen desiring to in- 
3 should address the Chair, so that the gentleman who 
has the floor may have the privilege of saying whether he yields 
or not. 

Mr. CRAIN. There are millions of voters in this country, 
many of whom do not live in the South, illiterate whites, who 
have the right of suffrage, and nota few of them live in the State 
which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] has the honor 
in part to represent. 

We do not want to deny the right to vote to the colored people 
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of the South, because we propose to stand by them in the exer- 
cise of aright that was conferred upon them by the Republican 
EF out to bea boomerang for that 2 

t has given us representation that we do not desire to y up, 
and gives us a power on the floor of this House which the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] and his colleagues would 
sas AY us of if they the opportunity to do so. 

r. MILLIKEN. I have no doubt you thank the Republican 
party for giving that power. 

Mr. OATES. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] that in my opinion one of the evils from which this coun- 
try suffers is a too extended suffrage. 

r. CRAIN. Well, that may be true; but at the same time 
why grant the right of suffrage to certain classes who are illit- 
erate and deny it tomen who come from other countries and who 
wish to become citizens of this country because they may be un- 
able to read the Constitution? In other words, why prescribe 
an educational qualification for them which is not applied to 
others? 

Mr. OATES. Because those who are already citizens have the 
right; and besides, a man who is raised here, though illiterate, 
having lived under the influence of the Constitution and of our 
institutions, will understand those institutions a great deal better 
than an illiterate man who has lived all his life under a different 
form of government. 

Mr. CRAIN. That is a curious argument from a gentleman 
who represents a State in which the colored people so largely 
predominate, many of whom do not know much about any con- 
stitution. 

Mr. OATES. My good friend had better mſorm himself when 
he says the colored people predominate in my State, because the 
be poopis are in the majority by a very large number, nearly 
100,000. 

Mr. CRAIN. I will withdraw the word “predominate.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I venture to suggest to the gentle- 
man not to withdraw that 

Mr. CRAIN, I should have said ina State where the colored 
people form a large proportion of the voting population. 

Mr. OATES hat is true. 

Mr. CRAIN. And from a section of the country where the 
constitution of a certain State has a similar qualification in it. 

Mr. REED. I really hope the gentleman from Texas will not 
withdraw thatstatement. It might lead to a valuable discus- 


n. 
Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman from Alabama said he was op- 
d to the extension of the right of suffrage. I did not in- 
Doa to bə personal to the gentleman when I used the word 
„% predominate.” I employed the wrong term. 
r. OATES. I understand that. 
Mr. CRAIN. Did the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] de- 
sire to propound a question to me? 
Mr. REED. I simply desired to express the hope that the 
ntleman from Texas and the gentleman from bama [Mr. 
ATES] would not withdraw. I should like to have them go 
further into this matter. Itmightlead to something important 
to the country. hter.] 
Mr. C That is a question that demands no answer at 
my panas Itis merely a suggestion from the gentleman from 
e. 


Mr. REED. Yes; a very kindly suggestion. 

Mr. CRAIN. Well, you be the referee? 

Mr. REED. I would; yes. 

Mr. CRAIN. There would be no decision then. You would 
let us fight it out. 

Mr. . Oh, yes; there would beadecision. Iwould agree 
to decide when you get through. 

Mr. CRAIN. Another objection to this bill is in the fact that 
by its terms and in re subdivisions 1 and 2 of section 
2165 of the Revised Statutes it thereby re s another section 
which provides that any alien who has been honorably discharged 
from the Army or Navy of the United States need not prove up 
five years’ residence in order tobecome a citizen; and the first 
section as well as the last provides that no alien can become a 
citizen until he shall have resided in the United States five con- 
secutive years, and that all laws in confliet with the provisions 
of the bill are repealed. 

The bill re s a section of the Revised Statutes which pro- 
vides that any foreign-born sailor who has served on a merchant 
vessel for three years, and has a certificate to that effect, shall 
not be required to provo up the five years’ residence in order to 
become a citizen. It also repeals another section of the Revised 
Statutes which provides that when an alien has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States at least two years 
before the expiration of ‘the five years’ limitation of residence 
and dies before he has acquired full citizenship, his widow and 
his children shall be deemed to be citizens of the United States. 


I do not know whether the committee that reported this bill in- 


tended the repeal of these sections or whether they were over- 
looked inits consideration; but the factremains that all of these 
sections, two of which are incorporated in the original naturali- 
zation laws, and the third enacted since the close of the war, 
would be repealed by this act. I shall not read them, Mr. 
Speaker, because i have not thé time; but my statement of their 
contents and of the effect of the passage of this bill with reference 
to them is correct. 

The second section shows exactly what is meant, when taken 
in connection with the party of the committee on the provi- 
sions of the bill. It is calculated to restrict the right of suf- 
frage. It is not intended to prevent undesirable immigrants 
from becoming citizens of the United States, for our present 
laws are a sufficient safeguard against them. Its object is to 
hamper, restrain, and harass any alien who desires to become a 
citizen by compelling him to submit to regulations which are 
onerous, expensive, and vexatious, although the committee’s 
report says that the real intention of the bill is to enable a for- 
eign-born citizen to point with pride to the fact that he has be- 
come a citizen of this great, grand, and glorious Republic. 

Mr. OATES. It is not the object, but that is the effect. 

Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman says that that is not the object, 
but that is the effect. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. OATES, It is a matter for the State to determine who 
shall have the right to vote. 

Mr. CRAIN. rtainly; but do you not restrict that right 
when you say in your report you are opposed to the State laws, 
and when you provide that a man shall not vote after he has de- 
clared his intentionof becoming a citizen? That is what you do. 

Mr. OATES. That is a fact. 

Mr. CRAIN. Certainly; then, do you not restrict, inciden- 
* the right of suffrage? = . 

r. OATES. Oh, yes; but it does not prescribe qualifications 
for voters. 

Mr. CRAIN. You say so in your report. 

Mr. OATES. No. 

Mr. CRAIN. I beg your pardon. I read from the report of 
the committee this statement: 


The bill, however, does not to the qualifications of voters, except inci- 
dentally, as the power rests in the States. 


Incidentally! Howincidentally? By saying that no man shall 
be made a citizen at all until he shall have resided continuously 
for five years in the United States. Can States then confer the 
right of suffrage upon him, whereas now, as soon as he sets his 
foot upon American soil, he can declare his intention to become 
a citizen, and the State may give him the right to vote? You 
take away from him the right to declare his intention to become 
a citizen, and thereby deprive the State of the right to give 
him the power to vote. ter such declaration, and in your re- 
port, you say that in States where the declaration of intention is 
the only qualification essential to make the declarant a voter 
have the greatest frauds been perpetrated. 

Mr. OATES. You have got that wrong. 

Mr. CRAIN. Iam reading the bill. 

Mr. OATES. If the statute requires them to declare their in- 
tention to become citizens, the State would not have to change 
that in order to make him a voter. But if the law of the State 
only allows naturalized foreigners to vote, that would require to 
be changed so as to allow those aliens who have only declared 
their intentions to become citizens to vote. 

Mr. CRAIN. But, Mr. Speaker, the State of Texas gives any 
alien the right to vote who declared his intention to become 
a citizen who may have resided in the State and county acertain 


me. 

Mr. OATES. How long? 

Mr. CRAIN. Twelve months in the State and a shorter pe- 
riod in the county of his residence. You take that a by re- 
posting the section of the Revised Statutes to which I refer. 

ow, then, can the State goon and give such a man the right 
to vote after you have repealed thestatute providing for a decla- 
ration of intention on his part to become a citizen? 

Mr. OATES. Why certainly it can. It has the right. The 
power to determine who shall be voters rests in the States all 
the time. The States can say even that boys and children may 
vote, or women, or whomsoever they please. 

Mr. CRAIN. But when you re the law on declaration of 
intention how can the States provide that a man may vote upon 
such declaration? The States can say who shall not vote. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. And when they do, except in certain cases, their 
representation in the electoral college and in the House of Re 
resentatives is diminished in proportion as the citizens of said 
States are deprived of the right of suffrage, acco: to the 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
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which would have to be altered or repealed before you could 
have such a law in any of the States. 

Mr. OATES. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAIN. That is my opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The hour has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to the 
extension of my time, on account of the numerous interruptions. 

The SPEAKER. The hour has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN. Then I should like to resume the floor when 
this matter comes up for consideration again. 

Mr. OATES. It goes back on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The matter will not come up again until it 
is reached on the Calendar. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave be granted some other gentlemen who expected to speak 
on this subject and who have remarks prepared already to print 
them in the RECORD. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. OATES. Some of them are on one side and some on the 


other. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that House bill No. 1 as amended by the Senate, be taken up and 
considered to-day and to-morrow, with such amendments as may 
be offered in ten-minute speeches; and to-morrow afternoon, at 
5 o’clock, the vote shall be taken first on such amendments as 
are pending, then upon the substitute as offered by the Senate. 

I want to say this, Mr. Speaker—we have got to come to a 
vote on this question. We have been here for months, during 
which many of us haye not been at home. We want to adjourn 
the House. We can make nothing by delay, and if the friends 
of silver object to this proposition, the probability is that a mo- 
tion will be made for the previous question to-morrow when the 
bill comes up under the rule, and we shall have no debate, but 
will have to come to a direct vote. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman please repeat his re- 

uest? 
3 Mr. LIVINGSTON. My request is that, in deference to the 
men who are opposed to this bill, we may have to-day and to- 
morrow to discuss the substitute and amendments, and thatat 5 
o'clock to morrow the vote be taken. That is liberal to those 
of us who differ with the conclusion of the Senate, and I ask the 
friends of repeal to give us that little favor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman's proposition is, I understand, 
to immediately take up the bill and proceed to debate it? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, That is my proposition, that the House 
take the bill up now. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] to say that a good many of us want 
to get home. I think the place for the members of this House 
is right here. We come here to do the business of the country, 
and to stay here for that purpose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. [agree to that. 

Mr. BLAND. There is nothing in this bill to distinguish it 
from other bills in the treatment to which it is entitled. It is 
not hedged about by any peculiarities that require it to beshoved 
in here contrary to the rules of the House. When it comes up 
to-morrow morning we shall have to say on that occasion what 
we deem proper. I think the bill ought to come up in its reg- 
ular order and ron 555 to be debated and open to amendment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is my proposition. : 

Mr. BLAND. There are several gentlemen who want to be 
heard upon the bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is my proposition. 

Mr. BLAND (continuing). And for one, sir, I shall object to 
taking it up out of its regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate further insisted upon its amendment, 
No. 6, to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives. 


DONATION OF AN OLD CANNON. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 83) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That one of the abandoned cannons now atthe United States 
arsenai at Pittsburg, Pa., and there before the late war, be donated to the 
citizens committee having charge of the national encampment of the 


Grand Army of the Republic, to be held in Pittsburg in 1894, and the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to deliver said cannon to said committee, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WI M A. STONE moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed, and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


iE BEN BREN Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report. 
he conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the 1 8 K . votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending Juns 1894, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommen 
ctive houses as follows: 
ouse recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the same. 
On the amendment numbered 6 the committee of conference have been 
unable to agree. 
J. D. SAYERS, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


x 


S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the conferees on the part of the House was 
read, as follows: 
The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the di 


ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 


R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the Government for the fiscal year 1894, submit the follo 
written statement in explanation of the effectof theaction ed upon 
recommended in the accom) conference report, namely: 

On amendment numbered 1: Authorizes the Light-House Board to use any 
une ed balance of the appropriation for reconstructing the Wolf Tra 
uate ouse in Virginia, in the reéstablishment of the Solomon’s Lump ligh' 

ouse. ; 

On amendment numbered 2: Authorizes the Board of Lady Managers of 
the World’s Columbian Commission, acting in conjunction with the associ- 
ated American exhibitors, to confer diplomas upon designers, inventors, 
and expert artisans. 

On amendments numbered 3, 4,and 5: Relating tothe Senate, appropriates, 
as proposed by the Senate, $10,000 for miscellaneous items and .33 for the 
salary of a clerk to a Senator who is not chairman of a committee. 

On amendment numbered 6: Appropriating 22,088, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the pay of clerks to Senators and per diem clerks to committees re- 
tained in the service of the Senate, under a resolution of that body, d 
the recess of the Fifty-first Congress, the conferees have been unable to 


Fhe bil so far as 1 
3 biped 2 t 8 age appropriates $348,500.33, being $10,500.33 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of the conference 
report, I have to inform the House that the conferees have agreed 
upon the amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The first amend- 
ment provides that out of the sums of money heretofore appro- 
praia for Solomon’s Lump light-house and Wolf Trap light- 

ouse the two houses shall be constructed. The trouble is that 
the appropriation made by the last Congress for one of these 
light-houses was too large, and the e for the other 
toosmall. The Senate amendment provides thatthe entiresum 
muy be used for the construction of both. As to the second 
amendment, it makes no appropriation, but only provides that 
out of the funds already appropriated the Board of Lady Man- 
agers may issue diplomas to the skilled workmen who executed 
ee work which has been on exhibition at the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

It will be remembered that at the last session of the Fifty- 
second Congress something over $500,000 was appropriated to 

y the expenses of referees and awards. Those awards go only 
to the exhibitors. 55 involved in this amendment 
is to issue diplomas to those skilled artisans who executed the 
work which has been exhibited. 

Items four and five contain appropriations for the benefit of 
the Senate. One is $7,000 for miscellaneous items. The other 
is for the payment of a clerk to a Senator who did not qualify as 
Senator until the 16th of August last, whereas he was entitled to 
a clerk from the 4th of March, and that clerk actually performed 
the service. 

The sixth amendment is to pay per diem to clerks to Senators 
and clerks to committees retained in the service of the Senate 
during the recess of the Fifty-first Congress under a resolution 
of the Senate. This amendment was rejected by the House at 
the short session of the Fifty-first Congress, and also at both 
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sessions of the last Congress, so that the conferees did not feel 
authorized under the circumstances to agree to it. 

Mr. Speaker, if no further explanation be desired, I move the 
adoption of the conference report as to the items agreed upon. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to mea 
moment? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iam in harmony with the gentle- 
man in respect to this report; but I suggest to him whether it 
might not be well that this ment between the House and 
the Senate be explained a little further. 

Mr. SAYERS. I donot know how it can be explained fur- 
ther than this: At the close of the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress the Senate passed a resolution to continue the pay of 
Senators’ clerks and per diem clerks during the vacation. An 
amendment to pay these clerks was put on the general deficiency 
bill by the Senate at the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
and was rejected by the House. The same amendment was put 
on the general deficiency bill at both sessions of the last Con- 
gress and was rejected by the House. d 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] such time 
as he may desire. a 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will take a minute or two to make 
astatement a little fuller than that which the gentleman from 
Texas has made touching the matter of disagreement between 
the House and the Senate on the sixthamendment. Everything 
else is closed up. 

I recollect very well the resolution of which the gentleman 
speaks. The facts are these: The long session of the Fifty-first 

mgress continued till about the Ist of October (that was three 
years ago), and an adjournment was then taken until the nextses- 
sion, givingarecessofabouttwomonths, The Senate at that time 

g a resolution to for those two months’ clerks to Sena- 
tors who were not chairmen of committees. At the next session 
of that Congress the House would not agree to make the appro- 

riation for those two months’ pay. The gentleman from Texas 
Mr. SAYERS] was a member of the subcommittee, of which I also 
was a member. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwas not a member of the subcommittee on 
the deficiency bill; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
had control of that matter, and joined in recommending the re- 
jection of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I remember now the gentleman 
ftom Texas was on the full committee, but not on the subcom- 
mittee. 

The gentleman says the matter came up by way of amendment 
to deficiency bills once or twice in the last Congress—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Twice. j 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And was rejected by the House. I 
recollect that when it came up in the Fifty-first Congress I had 
no no very friendly feeling toward it for the reason that the 
House at that time had not had the courage to take pay for cler- 
ical assistance to members of the House, while the Senate had 
been doing that for many years. I think there was a feeling on 
the of the House that we deserved pay for our clerks as 
much as Senators did for theirs; and I have no doubt such was 
the fact. At any rate, for that reason as well as others, the 
House refused to agree to the amendment. 

Mr. SAYERS. ill the gentleman state the other reason? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The princi al reason was what I 
have stated. ‘‘The other reason” was, I suppose, that we did 
not hag to pay for the two months when Congress was not in 
session. 

Now, since that time there has been legislation under which 
members of the House who expend money for clerical assistance 
during the session are reimbursed not exceeding $100 a month 
to cover that expenditure, and there has been legislation also, 
or rather appropriations, under which clerks to individual Sen- 
ators who are not chairmen of committees get $100 a month the 
year round. Now, this isa proposition on the part of the Senate 
to pay for those two months in the first session of the Fifty- first 
Congress when Congress was in vacation. I think it is proper 
also that it should be stated that the Senate seems to insist upon 
this amendment. I might further state that we have been in 
the habit, both the House and the Senate, during many Con- 
gresses of ap ropriating extra pay for one month, sometimes 
two months, for employés of the House and Senate. 

A MEMBER. Never two months. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, I do not want to antagonize 
the gentleman from Texas in the management of this bill; butI 
suggest to him whether it would not be well that a motion be 
made that the House recede from its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment, so as to test the sense of the House on this ques- 
tion. I will not make such a motion without the gentleman’s 
approval. I repeat that I do not want to antagonize him in the 
management of his bill. 


Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman and I agree as to this bill; 
there is no difference whatever between us. 7 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I havesaid thatwe agree; I simply 
throw out the suggestion to the gentleman, because if that mo- 
tion does not come now perhaps it will have to come later. 

Mr. SAYERS. Very well; I prefer that it should come later. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the report upon the amend- 
ments to which the conferees have agreed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has submitted 
a conference report embracing a ends agreement of the con- 
ferees, and moves its adoption. Shall the report be adopted? 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. SAYERS. I move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the sixth amendment of the Senate, and ask a 
further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. SAYERS, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. CANNON of Illinois, as conferees on 
the part of the House. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3545) toamend 
section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to mining claims. 

The message also announced that the Senate had „with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for the time and 
1 of holding the terms of the United States circuit court and 

istrict courtsin the State of South Dakota, in which concurrence 
of the House was requested. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
the bill (S. 592) to extend the time for making final payments 
on entries under the desert-land act; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
3289) to authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Com- 

anies to construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson 
ver between New York City and the State of New Jersey; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 
REMISSION OF DUTIES ON NAVAL ORDNANCE, ETC. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr.S er, I call up for consideration the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 53) to remit the duties on ammunition 
or naval ordnance imported by the Secretary of the Navy, re- 

rted from the Committee on Ways and Means, Lask that the 
joint resolution be read, after which I will make a statement in 
reference to it. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the rent ya and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to remit the duties on the fo! ook San Neher ammu- 
nition for naval ordnance imported by the Secretary of the Navy since Jan- 
uary 1, 1802, and now in bond at the navy- „New York, namely, £6 10-inch 
Firth armor-piercing shells, 200 ¢inch, 8-inch, and 60 12-inch Holster 
armor-piercing shells, and 550 10-inch Hadfield common shells. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Under the rules of the House this should be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. Unless some gentleman 
desires it to take that course, I would ask that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. I desire to give 
every gentleman an opportunity, if he wishes it, to discuss the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the resolution 
will be considered in the House asin Committee of the Whole. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, it became necessary for the 
Government of the United States, when our troubles arose by 
reason of mob violence in Chile, to purchase a certain kind of 
ammunition that could not be obtained here and sent there 
within the time that it would be needed if needed atall. The 
Navy Department, under the laws passed for the procurement 
of armor and armor pates and supplies of that kind, did make 
the purchases, but there was not enough of the appropriation 
out of which the purchases were made to pay the duties thereon. 
This resolution seeks simply to remit the duties on this mate- 
rial. These duties, if paid, would have to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. This is ordnance for the Navy 
Department of the United States, and therefore it is an idle form 
to go through the 3 of duties under such circumstances. 
The Secretary of the Navy requests the passage of the resolu- 


tion. 

I will ask that the letter be read, from the Secretary of the 
aar which is embodied in the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Ways and Means submitted the following report: 
The facts in the case are so fully set forth in a communication from the 
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Secretary of the Navy to the chairman of the committee that your commit- 
tee beg leave to copy it, with the accompanying memorandum of details from 
the estimates of the Bureau of Ordnance: 


“NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington August, 29, 1593. 
„Sm: In view of the rela ions subsisting between 


ure for the vessels of the Navy a larger 
possible 


and other 
ces to obtain in the United States of domestic mann- 
within which it was such 


in it by the acts making appropria! 
TT the act maing 4 mek tions for 
es that the material 


the same shall be, so far as practica 
and manufactured in the United States, ordered from certain European 
manufacturers the following described ammunition for naval ordnance, 
viz, ninety-six 10-inch Firth armor-piercing shell; sixty 12-inch Holtzer ar- 
mor- shell; two hundred 6-inch and and two hundred 8-inch Holtzer 
armor- shell, and five hundred and fifty 10-inch Hadfield common 
— the 5 for said shell being placed by telegraph and cable messages 
anuary, 
The cost of the shell ordered as above stated was paid P apes ys from 
thea tions made by the acts approved August 3, 1888, and March 3, 
an 


1887, for 5 the Navy, armor and armament, which appropria- 
tions had been, in accordance with the nest of this Department, consoli- 
dated by the Secre order that the amounts appro- 


of the Treasu) 
said acts t be expended in such a manner as to best subserve 

the Government in accordance with the purposes of those 
acts, the remainder of the cost being paid from the oy wag roe abovere- 
ferred to for ordnance and ordnance stores and su upon which there 
e material purchased 


rtations of that kind in addition to the cost thereof, and, inasmuch as 
— is no other appropriation from which the Department considers 
the tarif duties on said shells can be paid. the shells are detained by the cus- 
toms cae at New York, and are now lying in bond at the navy-yard at 
that place. 

re OE therefore inclose herewith a draft of a resolution providing for the re- 
mission of the du 


> and have the honor to 2 a 
measure be recommended passage em pro- 
visions thereof, in order that the shells in question may be distributed 


among those vessels of the Navy in service for which the same were pro- 


Inelosed for the further information of the committee is a memorandum 
8 2 the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance relative to the importation 
of said 

V. respectful r 
sid > „H. A, HERBERT. 
i Secretary of the Navy. 

“Hon. WILLIAM BS 8 es 55 

“Chairman Committes on Ways and Means, 
“House of Representatives." 


“ Memorandum jectiles chased abroad and referred to in the annual 
rrna iE afvaart dlya Eeh pop erpii Apain Tuacae, 1895. 


“ Ninety-six 10-inch Firth armor-pi shell, valued at 216,880.08, from 
and placed 


Liverpoo steamships and na, in bond at the 
navy-yard, New York, b; on of the Treasury De 


partment, 

52 ae the grey e tary of the Treasury to the Navy Department, 
„Sixty 12-iny shell, valued at $23,597.38, from Havre, 
steamship La Bretagne, p in bond atthenavy-yard, New York, 

8 of the Treasury Department. 

“Letter of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 

ment, dated July 24, 1892, 

“Two h 6-inch Holster armor-piercing shell, and two hundred 8-inch 
Holster armor-piercing shell, valued at 832,620.75, from Havre steamship 
La Touraine, ana Daten in vonn at the navy-yard, New York, Ey perimiasion 
of the Treasury Departmen’ x 

“Letter of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 
ment, dated June 29, 1892. 

„Five hundred and fifty 10-inch Hadfield common shell, valued at 837,663.20, 


Holster armor- 


from Li I. 300 per steamship ic and 250 per steamship Runic, 
and —.— bond at the navy- yard, New York, by permission of Treas- 


partment, 
Letters of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 
ment, dated November 3, icy November 28, 1892.” 


The amount involved is 843. 
To require the payment of these duties b7 an appropriation would result 
„to the embarrassment of the Navy 


in unavoidable and unnecessary delay, 
ent, and would be so entirely a matter of bookkeep! on the part 


of the Government, profiting nothing, that n ving = 


adoption of the resolution would relieve the 
its passage. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Ténnessee. I wish to ask my colleague 
s uestion. What amount of tax is remitted by this joint reso- 

ution? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. About $43,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Another question. By 
whom is this ae! paid, by the foreigner or by the consumer? 

Mr. Mc . I suppose by consumer. That is my 
idea of it. There may be some difference of opinion on that, 
however. 

Mr. REED. I am glad tosee that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, the last one who has spoken, made the suggestion in re- 
sponse to his colleague that this duty was paid by the consumer 
with something like bated breath. It looks like there might be 

some doubt in his mind on that point. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Maine need not fear 
that there is any doubt in my mind on that subject. 

Mr. REED. That is so; ordinarily I would not. 


Mr. McMILLIN. If the taxes are not paid by the consumer, 
it is the first occasion that has come to my knowledge where 
they have not been. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, if no other gentleman desires to discuss 
this matter, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman from Maine desires to be 
heard I withdraw the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to make any special remarks about 
this, or offer any special opposition to it, because in substance 
it makes very little difference what is done in regard to it. The 
fact that the Government obtained these materials outside is 
also accompanied by the further fact that they could not be ob- 
tained here, and that is one reason why I do not care particu- 
larly to make any objection to this transaction. I wish, how- 
ever, it had been putin another form, namely, the form of an 
outright appropriation of the $43,000 for the payment of the bal- 
ance due, beeause it seems, by inference at least, to be the law 
ofthe land that when the Government imports anything itshall 
pay from one Department to another, so that uniformity may be 
maintained. 

Another difficulty that seemed likely to arise was that if we 
had many transactions of this sort—and I am told thatthere are 
some few others of the same kind—if we had enough of then, it 
might bring our own people in unfair competition with foreign 
people about supplying the Government with the various articles 
of this kind that might be needed. And whatever may be 
thought of the general principle of protection or free trade, 
there is one t the importance of which all must recognize, 
that the people of the United States should be able themselves, 
within their own borders, to make the necessary materials for 
war. 

I should have been glad, as I have said, if the bill had takena 
different shape. L shall not make opposition further than this 
mere statement, however. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The reason why it was not putin that shape 
was, according to the judgment of the committee, that it was 
wholly useless for the Government of the United States to make 
appropriations out of the Treasury of the United States to be 
"ACR Part by the United States back to the Treasury of the 

nited States. 


Mr. REED. It is just as simple as to remit the duties in this 
case. It only requires an act o me as in either case, and the 
$43,000, I forgot to mention, although I had it in my mind at the 
time, will not appear in the appropriation bills, and as there have 
been some very wicked appropriations” in the last two Con- 
gresses at least—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not in the last two; only in the Fifty-first. 

Mr. REED. Oh! only wicked in the Fifty-first? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I suppose there was no occasion for any wicked- 
ness in the Fifty-second? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No; we were left alegacy by the Fifty-first 
Congress, and had to make provision to meet it. We were im- 
posed on by the legislation of the Fifty-first. 

Mr. REED. Well, you were very easily imposed upon. You 
had control of it, and you made bigger appropriations than we 
ever did, and you have been going around the country ever since 
making excuses for it. Youhad better have had smaller appro- 
priations, and then perhaps you would have needed fewer ex- 
cuses. 

Mr. DOCKERY. One hundred and fifty-four million dollars 
of the appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress were entailed 


by the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. 
Mr. ED. Yes; “entailed!” You were children in swad- 
dling clothes! Things are entailed“ upon you all the time. 


You are going about the country from one end to the other talk- 
ing about what has been entailed upon you. Why do you not do 
something yourselves? [Laughter. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I will say in reply to the suggestion of the 
entleman from Maine [Mr. REED] that I trust, with the House 
mocratic and the Senate Democratic, we will be able at this 
session or at the ular session of Congress to repeal some of 
te ee that imposed these extraordinary taxes upon 
e people. 
Mr. REED. You have not done very much repealing up to to- 
aay: Hangit on the Republican side.] 
r. DOCKERY. We have had no T heretofore. 
Mr. REED. Noopportunity! You have had three months, 
What do you call an o porong You have had the House and 
Senate, and the President partially. [Laughter.] Why in the 
world do you not do something? : 
Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third read of this joint resolution. 
Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
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ERY] will be indulged in his remarks. He is helping us. 
[Laughter.] 

ROCKERY. I want to say that during this extra session 
an effort has been made, and is now bei ade, to repeal a part 
of the odious a enacted by the Fifty-frst Congress. 

Mr. REED. I notice that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ee did not participate in that effort to repeal. [Laugh- 
ter. z 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentlemen from Missouri did, and de- 
sires to repeal that law, with conditions that will be just to all 
sections of the 3 

Mr. REED. Exactly. That is what some of our good people 
always want—righteousness with conditions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILL Mr. Speaker, I am glad to see that the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. eget acknowledges the wickedness of 
some of the appropriations which he had a considerable part in 

sing upon the country. I demand the previous question. 
e previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third ; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. 

On motion of Mr. OATES, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill, with Mr. OuTHWAITE in the 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, the principal difficulty 
in obtaining a fair discussion of any bankrupt act, whatever may 
be its provisions, arises largely out of the prejudices crea 
from abuses under the law of 1867. 

These prejudices unfortunately have so effectually taken root 
in the ds of many members that the bill under consideration 
or any other bill that might be introduced will be met with pre- 
judgment by many and a determination to resist any legislation 
on the subject, for fear that like results may follow any enact- 
ment on the subject. 

Should there be any legislation on this mes shy of any kind at 
any time? If so, this Congress should feel able to act upon the 
question and meet it as one worthy of fair, candid, and consid- 
erate action. Are we unable to deal with the question? Ought 
we to feel that it should be postponed until abler men in the fu- 
ture occupy our places? Some say there is no necessity for it 
now, and therefore oppose action, choosing to wait until some 

at emergency may demand it, until there are more bankrupts 
roughout the country to avail themselves of its provisions, or 
until debtors. have shown themselves to be more dishonest. Most 
of, the arguments against the present bill are based on grounds 
nerally opposed to all measures of the kind. Harsh epithets 
ve been applied to the proposed measure and it has been de- 
nounced generally, but few have offered to substitute anything 
better. It is easy to criticise the work of another, but much 
more difficult to create and substitute anything inits place. Peo- 
ple can be found who can criticise the Lord's Prayer, but who 
never offered a better prayer. 

If a bankrupt act is needed, the members of this House should 
discuss the subject with a view of passing a bill that would 
accomplish what is desired under all bankrupt acts, as follows: 

ké The relief of all honest but unfortunate debtors from the 
burden of liabilities which they can not discharge, and allow 
them to commence business life anaw: 

2. To prevent dishonest debtors from disposing of their prop- 
oe K the purpose of hindering, delaying, and defrauding their 
creditors. 

3. To distribute speedily and with reasonable expense the es- 
n of the bankrupt between his cređitors to whom in justice it 

ongs. 

I balere this House has the ability to pass such a law. If the 
proposed act is defective in any partic „let amendments be 
oe ry and discussed with a view of perfecting a bill, but not 
b yrefase to act. Almosteverycommercial nation has bank- 
rupt acts except our own. England has had for centuries, and 
it $ conceded to be the greatest commercial nation of the world. 
They have gone on from time to time amending their bankrupt 
laws to meet the improved condition of the country and coveri 
any defects which e Salo 3 Over two hund 
amendatory acts have passed. The fact that other nations 
have found bankrupt laws beneficial to the people and to the ad- 
vancement of commerce should have some weight with us. The 


greatest statesmen of this couatry havetime and again advocated 
the enactment of bankrupt acts. Clay, Webster, Hayne, Ben- 
ton, and many other able statesmen in their time earnestly ad- 
vocated such laws when the commercial traffic of this co 

was small compared with our present position as a commer 


people. 

My colleague [Mr. DALZELL] has cited the views of Mr. Web- 
ster, who so eloquently advocated the passage of a bankrupt law 
in 1840, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] has read 
to you from the works of Judge Story, giving the clear reason- 
ing of this celebrated jurist in favor of a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey. Also an extract from the eloquent speech of Henry 
Clay in the United States Senate in 1840, in favor of the passage 
a o uniform system of bankruptcy, and they need not be again 
cited. 

In 1827, when a bankrupt bill was under consideration in the 
United States Senate, Mr. Hayne gave the reasons for the en- 
actment of such a law in the most favorable terms, and I will 
read an extract from it, as hisreasoning is as pertinent and more 
applicable to the situation to-day than when uttered by him on 

e floor of the Senate in 1827. 

His views certainly G to have weight with some gentle- 
men who are this bill. He was one of the ablest men 
that ever sat the 
was the compeer of Daniel Webster, and who could meet him in 
publicdebate onany question before that body. His views ought 
3 have weight, because they cover the conditions as 
they exist to-day, and apply to the situation now with greater 
force than when these words were uttered by Mr. Hayne. It 
shows how great minds differ upon subjects of this character. 

In discussing a bill like this, or on the same subject, after Mr. 
Hayne had down the doctrine that the framers of the Con- 
stitution imposed the obligation upon Congress to pass such a 
law, he said: 


on whi 

edged. I mean the oan noes which, 
. I mean ‘erences un- 
der the laws I believe of oe State of the Union, are tted 
tioned. If one or two of the New E States shoul: 
stitute exceptions to the rule, ft will und on examination t they are 
not exceptionsin fact. Though their laws do not — — permit prefer- 
ences, yet creditors are suffered to wire them by ts of domestic attach- 
ment, and these writs, though sometimes Umrao, Yat the ance of 
the creditor, very commonly owe their existence to ts given by the fail- 

debtor to friendly creditors. 
truth and in substance, therefore, the system of prefe: however 
ised, universally prevails throughout the Uni States. To destroy 
this is the first object of the bill, pic ag adn in effect that when a trader 
is unable to pay his creditors in fall estate shall be divided fairly and 
ratably among them. One gentleman (Mr. Reed) has denied the jus of 
this provision and asks “ whether a debt due to a usurer o t to stand on 
the same footing with one dne toa friend?’ I answer that, to 
the eternal laws of justice, all debts of equal degree must have an equal claim 
upon thedebtor. Besides the ht to fer gives the privilege to cheat; 
and in practice it will be found that the least meritorious creditors are those 
generally preferred. 
The practical operation of such a system has a tendency to undermine the 
very 0 tions of $, nec y introduces ov Bormann ype 
wide door to fraud. Ifthe credit of a nation be a part of its wealth, the 
credit of its merchants is oneof the foundationsof that credit, and of course 
of the wealth of the State. It is dimcult to conceive how national credit can 
be stable when the credit of those who hold the capital of the country hasno 
fixed and certain character. What is the true basis of credit in any com- 
munity? The certainty that engagements will be faithfully performed. 
And how can this be obtained without wise laws to enforce the res of 
debts promptly. justly, and equally, sofar as the means of the de 8 ex- 
tend? t. now, does not depend so much on the actual stock in trade as 
in the disposition of the trader to give a preference; and this will be in- 
finenced by anything rather than a sacred * — to justice. 

The numerous bauks which exist everywhere in this country, added to 
the right of giving preferences, create a fictitious Grea As and capital, which 


country this must 
England, the wealth of 


try. We ought not for centuries to come to be 
thing 


like the same extent. 
But the enterprise of our citizens (brought with them to the rock at Ply- 
mouth and the sands of the South) t has grown and strengthened under 
the influence of institutions which makes every man the architect.of his 
own fortunes supplies the place of capital. the banks furnish the means of 
credit, and the system of preferences enables the daring speculator to know 
no limits in his enterprises but the tions of his own bosom. Hence it 
is that we have suffered and are des 
trade, which mustoverwhelm the merchant, ruin the manufacturer, 
affect the prosperity of the agriculturist, and shake this country to its 
ter. A and judicious ban law, made uniform throughout 
United States, would eheck this spirit of wild adventure, give stability to 
credit, and introduce justice and nce into comme: transactions. 
Under the operation of existing laws creditors have no security whatever 
for the collection of their just demands. A careless debtor may suffer his 
estate to go to waste; a spendthrift oe it, and one disposed to be 
fraudulent may conceal or it to ds. He has the privilege of 
selecting, and in general will select a few of his least meritorious creditors, 
men who have ministered to his extravagance, or him the means 
of desperate speculations, and bestow upon them the remnant of his fortune, 


cen- 
the 


nited States Senate; one of the few who _ 
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while the creditors who gave him credit when his circumstances were pros- 
perous are constrained to witness such fraudulent conduct, and, what is 
worse, are condemned to endure it. By a species of easy casuistry a failing 
merchant persuades himself that he violates no obligation; nay, that he is 
giving himself new cluims to the confidence of his fellow-citizens in prefer- 
ring those who have trusted him when in f; circumstances over those 
who had refused credit when he had ceased to deserve it. 

The former he considers as his debts of honor due to those 1 
friends who adbered to him in adversity, while he regards the latter as 
mere calculating men of business, whom it is no crime to defraud. Strip 
the ze however, of the false garb in which itis disguised, and how stands 
the fact? The safe and solvent man of business has given credit to one 
whose circumstances, pursuits, and character justified confidence, whilst 
thes ator lent his aid to bolster up a fictitious credit, with the assur- 
ance the should, at all events, be fully indemnified, no matter at whose 
expense or at what sacrificeof principle or honor. The one lent his aid in 
sustaining a credit which had a solid basis, while the other merely enabled 
the trader to pracne fraud and deception on the world. This system of 

ferences obviously opens a wide door to the most fraudulent practices, 

t leaves creditors altogether atthe mercy of their debtors, whoare allowed 

to carve and cut up their estates and apportion them, not according to the 

nature and amount of their debts, but as their whims, friendships, enmities, 
or even their vices, may dictate. 

Tell me not, under such a system, of the rights of creditors. They have 
no rights who have no remedies to enforcethem. They have no possessions 
who have no legal to protect them from invasion. But while this 

tem leaves creditors at the mercy of their debtors, there is another evil 
ot a directly opposite character, which is too often experienced by honest 
and unfortunate debtors; for though some are the fraudulent, there are 
many unfortunate. It is one of the characteristics of the absurd and un- 
just system which now Vails, that it produces nothing but unmingled 
evil both to creditor and debtor and none but the fraudulenttriumph. A 
truly honest insolvent debtor who gives no preferences, distributes es- 
tate such as it is fairly and equally among his creditors. He pays none 
in full, and consequently leaves the whole of them with claims unsatisfied, 
claims which he can not discharge and which hold himin chains for the re- 
mainder of his days. He is entitled to no discharge. State laws can not 
m impas the obligation of contracts;" and, in some cases the person, and in 
all, the property of an insolvent debtor remains forever subject to his debts. 

Against this the fraudulent debtor may provide by reserving, as he is 
tempted to do, something for himself, or by securing the favor of his pre- 
ferred creditors, who are sometimes his secret trustees, and almost always 
feel themselves bound to protect and sustain him who has conferred these 
benefits upon them. But the honest debtor has no such peculiar claims on 


the favor of his creditors, and he is left, without assistance, to st le 
t rty, overwhelmed with difficulties absolutely insurmountable. 
ecan ly imagine a situation so well calculated to repress all exertion, 


and wear down the spirit of man as that of an unfortunate debtor, surrounded 

by hungry creditors, watching his movements with eagle eyes, aud ready to 

pounce down upon him and possess themselves of the t fruits of his toils, 

striving which shall be the first to discover, and the most active and unrelent- 
in seizing upon their prey. 

t is in vain toexpect that a debtor so situated ever will make open, manly, 
and honest exertions. He will either one his avocations by stealth, 
prowling about in secret places, and hide his gains from the world, or he 
will sink down in astate of absolute despair, content to eat the bread and 
drink the cup of dependence all the days of his life. He sinks from the con- 
dition of a man to the condition of a slave. He is a slave to friends, on 
whose favor he subsists and on whose smiles he lives. He is a slave to 
creditors, from whose frown he flies. I would make such a man free. 

Mr. Chairman, could a stronger argument than this be made 
in favor of the passage of a bankrupt law at this time, and does 
not the argument apply now with much greater force than it did 
in 1827, in view of the fact that in the intervalour commerce has 
more than trebled? I have cited this argument at length to 
show to gentlemen who are opposing the enactment of any bank- 
rupt law that they are not in accord with the great minds of the 
past on that subject, of the desirability of a uniform system of 
bankrupt laws. 

Most assuredly no one here will deny the ability of these great 
statesmen, or that their views on the subject is not entitled to 
weight. 

TEk the position that the Constitution im on Con 
the duty to pass some act on this subject. The powers of the 
Federal Government as conferred by the Constitution were in- 
tended for exercise and not merely for parade. It was intended 
by the framers of the Constitution to confer such powers on Con- 
gress as would, if actively exercised under the Government, be 
efficient for the advancement of the general welfare of all the 
pepe of all the States. There is an undoubted implication 

rom the grant of the power to Congress 30 pass a bankrupt law 
that the power conferred should be called into action. 

The language conferring this power, the restriction against 
the exercise of it by the States, prohibiting them from enacting 
laws impai the obligation of contracts, the objects to be at- 
tained by it all show thatit was the intention of the grantors 
of this power that it should be exercised. There is, in my opin- 
ion, an obligation imposed upon Congress to legislate upon the 
subject. The Constitution affirms that it is desirable that some 
law should be by Congress establishing a uniform system 
of eaka throughout the United States. 

When the States yielded to the General Government the right 
to pass uniform laws of 5 when they consented to deny 
themselves the authority to pass laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts, did they anticipate that Congress would refuse to 
exercise the power conferred; would they have given up this 
power had they anticipated that it would never be called into ex- 
ercise. Theframers of the Constitution knew the benefits of such 
laws which had long been in force in other comercial countries 
and deemed it a ier worthy of the consideration of Congress, 
60 that any law on the subject might be uniform. 


Congress has passed laws on all other subjects concerning which 
it was empowered to act, excepting this one. What would be the 
condition of this one if Congress had in the same manner de- 
clined to pass laws regulating the coining of money and the value 
thereof, uniform laws of naturalization, fixing the standard of 
weights and measures, or establishing post-oftices and post-roads? 

All great statesmen in discussing the provisions of former acts 
have conceded that it was the duty of Congress to act on the 
eee and only differed as to the features of proposed legis- 

on. 

As to the expediency of passing an acton the subject, Mr. Mad- 
ison says: 

The power of establishing uniform laws of bankruptcy is so intimately 
connected with the regulation of commerce and will prevent so many frauds 


when the parties or their property may lie or be remove to different States 
that the expediency of it seems not likely to be drawn into question. 


This view of the expediency of such legislation has been time 
and again affirmed by the greatest statesmen of our country for 
almost a century. 

We are met in the discussion of this act by the declaration of 
some that it is not expedient at this time, that there is no crying 
necessity for it; by others that any legislation on the subject 
would be unwise at any time, because other acts 3 
passed have proved defective and unsatisfactory, and have been 
repealed after short periods of trial. i 

hree acts have been passed and in course of time repealed. 
The act of 1800 was considered too favorable tothe creditor. It 
imposed severe penalties on bankrupts. The failure of this act 
arose from the inherent defects in the act; the want of ability 
in the officers designated to carry it into execution. The coun- 
try was in its infancy, our commerce was restricted, and it was 
enacted and repealed in times when party spirit was at its high- 
est. It was repealed without an effort to amend its admitted 
defects. Since that time numerous efforts have been made to 
enact another. In 1827 a bill was abiy discussed in the Senate, 
but was considered in the House to ie as much too favorable 
to the debtor as the act of 1800 was partial to the creditor. 

In 1841 an act was passed hastily to relieve those who had suf- 
fered from the panic of 1837. The act of 1867 was passed just 
after the close of a war which had wrecked the fortunes and 
prospects of thousands of persons who had formerly been suc- 
cessful manufacturers and traders. The act was designed prin- 
cipally to lift from these people burdens they could not carry, 
and to enable them to start business again and contribute their 
energy and experience toward the general welfare of the people. 
It was defective because of the times in which it was enacted 
and the little consideration its provisions received. It proved 
to be cumbersome, tedious, and expensive, and for these reasons 
the subject of abuse. Although it proved a great benefit to the 
whole country in the relief it afforded to thousands of honest 
debtors who had failed through misfortune, yet the fact thata 
few cases in almost every district showed that its provisions 
could be abused led to its repeal after eleven years’ experience. 

All these acts were emergency laws passed hastily, and some 
of them did not and could not be expected to contain the safe- 
guards necessary to prevent abuses. It has been freely stated 
that there is no demand for the passage of an act at this time, 
nor any necessity for such law. e have been without a bank- 
rupt act for fifteen years. For the last eight or ten years there 
has been acontinuous and persistent demand for this legislation 
from the merchants, the manufacturers, and honest insol vents of 
every State. Petitions have been sent to Congress from boards 
of trade, mercantile and industrial associations, and men of mis- 
cellaneous occupations ali over the country. For the last ten 
years legislation of this character looking to the passage of a 

rmanent bankrupt law has been under consideration by the 

ouse of Representatives and in its Judiciary Committee and in 
the Senate. 

The ablest men throughout the country have given it their 
attention, and have rendered valuable aid by making sugges- 
tions covering almost every provision of the bill. The great 
volume of the business of this country is transacted upon credit. 
Although the amount of money per capita to-day is twice as much 
as it was in 1860, it is not a tithe of what would be necessary to 
carry on the commercial transactions of the country if all business 
were conducted on a cash basis. No financier could accuratel 
calculate the amount that would be required. Mr. Albert C. 
Stephens, editor of Bradstreet’s, in a recent article in the 
Forum, says that 95 to 98 per cent of the wholesale business of 
the country is carried on by credit. 

In a great manufacturing and commercial country the credit 
system is absolutely necessary. Every time an article of trade 
or commerce is sold by one and purchased by another, and not 
paid for in cash, a debtor and creditor are created, and some- 
times more. Allcredit is based on confidence. The loss of con- 
fidence in any community is the destruction of all credit. The 
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passage at this time of a judicious bankrupt law will go far toward 
restoring confidence and strengthening credit. he creditor 
would not be obliged to watch both debtor and his associate 
creditors. He would feel assured that he stood on the same 
footing of every other creditor, and in case of misfortune would 
receive his share with the rest. 

The true basis of credit is the certainty that all contracts will 
be honestly performed. How can this be exacted except through 
wise laws to compel the payment of debts promptly, equally, and 
justly to the extent of the debtor’s means? 

The business stagnation that now pervades this country hasits 
foundation in a want of confidence. This want of confidence has 
resulted largely from the failure of debtors to meet their obl 
tions. The insufficiency of the laws to protect all creditorsalike 
in such times ends all credit. 

From a table carefully compiled from the Bureau of Statistics 
I find that for the years 1879 to 1891, inclusive, there were 118,- 
711 failures in the United States, with liabilities to the amount 
of $1,804,537,732. Ifthe years 1892 andten months of 1893 could 
be ascertained these figures would be enormously increased. I 
find for the same years there were 10,767 failures in Pennsylva- 
nia, with liabilities $176,212,624. In New York 14,987 failures, 
with liabiliiies $460,102,688; and in other States correspond- 
ingly. 

* Table of failures for each of the States and Territories. 


The number of commercial failuresand the aggregate liabilities in dollars 
of those who have failed from 1879 to 1891 inclusive, for each of the States 
and Territories, together with the totals for all ot the States and Territories, 
are shown as follows: 


States and Territories. of failures, | Liabilities. 
1,378 | 819,512,307 
1, 486 13, 314, 580 
6,799 „505, 160 
1, 682 13, 621, 017 
1,910 21, 671, 161 

901 8, 351, 775 
255 3, 222, 585 
679 5, 514, 424 
2, 239 29. 485, 287 
6, 652 96, 759, 808 
2, 629 29, 502, 706 
3, 425 23, 681, 143 
2, 972 23, 439, 208 
2, 802 33, 550, 259 
2,127 41, 643, 466 
1,911 16, 708, 747 
1,560 27, 823, 013 
7,730 155, 559, 636 
2,875 38, 785, 395 
2, 602 34, O72, 194 
1,968 20, 311, 032 
3.242 50, 951, 205 
338 3, 987, 276 
2, 399 12, 821. 981 
275 2,761,700 
742 4,992, 451 
1, 635 25, 605, 685 
14, 987 460, 102, 688 
1,706 13, 494, 101 
6, 820 88, 108, 608 
1,373 8, 725, 307 
10, 767 176, 212, O24 
1, 403 36, 313, 076 
1,109 12, 360, 987 
2, 808 29, 397, 982 
4,768 51, 881, 153 
539 9, 504, 708 
2,049 24, 934, 521 
1,285 9, 061, 173 
763 5, 032, 991 
1,994 28, 817, 883 


a 
3 


118,711 


Table of failures in Pennsylvania. 


Number Number Per cent 


Years. 0 engaged in 0 Liabilities. 
failures.| business. | failures. 
71¹ 81, 633 $11, 328, 765 
422 82, 552 6, 785, 724 
384 83, 362 6, 195, 309 
540 88, 801 9, 661, 702 
705 92, 409 13, 571, 420 
878 99, 884 19, 282, 165 
952 78, 959 856, 106 


Table of failures in Pennsylvania—Continued. 
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Do not these figures show the necessity of some legislation on 
this subject? 

In my opinion, a wise and judicious bankrupt act passed at this 
time would do more to restore confidence, to start the wheels of 
our factories, and give an impetus to commerce and traffic and 
to rekindle the fires of ambition in the breasts of honest in- 
solvents than any other act Congress could gn I rogar it as 
the most important legislation before this Congress. I believe 
it should claim our earnest and careful consideration, and that 
any law we pass should avoid the defects in previous acts, and 
should be intended to remain permanent on the statute books. 

In my opinion the difficulty in obtaining loans in many of the 
States and the high prevailing rates of interest are largely owing 
to the attachment and insolvent laws of these States and their 
liberal exemption laws. A resonable and judicious bankrupt 
law placing all creditors of the same class on an equal footing, 
and preventing unjust preferences, would have the effect of en- 
couraging outside capital to secure investments in such States 
and greatly benefit manufacturers and traders in obtaining legit- 
imate credit to carry on business. 

It has been stated that this legislation was to benefit the rich 
and 5 the poor. This statement is not true. Who com- 
pose the great army of debtors and creditors? They both belong 
to the same class of people. Who are the men who have built 
up the commercial business of this country? Not the million- 
aire, not the man who has inherited his fortune or obtained it 
by alliance, not the man who spends his time at Newport playing 
polo or clipping coupons. It takes but a small amount of brains 
to bea legatee or devisee, and less to inherit under intestate laws. 
Itis the t body of energetic, active men in all branches of ac- 
tive business; men who have by years of toil and honest fair deal- 
ing with their fellow-men inspired their confidence and shown 
themselves worthy of credit; men who are willing to employ not 
only their means, but their creditin great manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises—these are the men who have made this 
5 in the eyes of the world. These are the men that 
keep the spindle humming and the wheels of the factory going. 
These are the men who furnish employment for the laborer and 
furnish bread for his family. At this time there are more than 
likely 150,000 of such men chained down by burdens they never 
can lift without relief from Congress. 

Yet gentlemen who are opposing this bill say, it seems to me 
for the purpose of creating prejudice against it and inducing 
those who do not care to take the pains to examine its provisions 
to meses it—those gentlemen say thatif enacted into law it would 
be a law against the debtor and against the poor man. One gen- 
tleman opposing this bill even said that it would be to the preju- 
dice of the farming interest. Evidently he had never read it, 
because if he had he would have ascertained that it does not ap- 
ply to the farmer at all in its involuntary provisions. It gives the 

armer the privilege of 1 advantage of its voluntary pro- 
visions, if he chooses, but the involuntary provisions of the 
apply neither to the farmer nor to the wage-worker. 


` 
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Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to be a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. I had the honor to be a member of that com- 
mittee in the Fifty-second Congress; I do not know that I would 
have discussed at this time the provisions of this bill in detail 
at all but for the denunciations that have been heaped “pon it 
and the announcement of the general principle that no law is 
needed upon this subject or should be pa This bill has 
been denounced as iniquitous, it has been called pernicious, it 
has been called tyrannous; all the invectives that gentlemen 
could command have been hurled against it. 

For this reason, sir,I feel that in justice to that committee, in 
jasho to myself as a member of that committee and one who 

had something to do with endeavoring fairly and faithfully 
to secure the passage of a just and fair bill of this kind, I ought 
to say something in reply to these wholesale denunciations, and 
to give some ex tion of some of the provisions of this bill. 

erhaps there are 150,000 unfortunate people in the United 
States who have failed through misfortune, who extended their 
credit too far, who have met with reverses in their business en- 
terprises which no human foresight could have prevented, men 
who have been stricken down by financial revulsions that have 
swept the country like a tornado. 

ill you refuse to grant these people relief? 

Will you withhold from the country the benefits of the energy 
and experience of these people? 

Will you stubbornly refuse to pass any bill because you object 
to some of the minor provisions of the one offered? Lay, 

Will you not help try to pass some reasonable act of relief for 
the people? 

Is it right or manly to refuse to recognize the demands of the 
people for the enactment of some just law on the subject—not 
even attempt it? 

I am satisfied that the greater partof the opposition which has 
developed against the bill bas arisen from not carefully reading 
and understanding its provisions. 

It is a lengthy bill, covering a very important subject and can 
not be understood by a casual reading of its provisions. 

One of my colleagues from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], who 

this bill, applied some very severe epithets to it; and 
if he is correct in his denunciation of the measure, the members 
of the Judici Committee who participated in considering and 
amending the bill, or in allowing it to come out of the commit- 
tee, were every one of them guilty at least of laches; for a bill 
such as the gentleman’s denunciations would show this bill to 
be should never have been brought into this House. I 
leave, however, to differ from the gentleman. He started out 
by saying that he was no lawyer; that he was not acquainted 
with the forms or the phrases used by lawyers. 

Now, if he had waited till he came to the end of his speech 


‘he need not have made that assertion, because anyone could 


have understood from the h that such was the fact. Let 
us see what he says about this bill, and as he comes from Penn- 
sylvania, I feel it my duty to correct him, and to show him that 
there is on the statute books of Pennsylvania a pernicious law 
t which his abuse might be appropriately directed on the 

— subject. I refer to the old breadactof 1842. My colleague 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a very few words on this bankruptcy bill. I 
= 3 asan attorney, for lam not familiar with the law or its forms. 
tI to has had extensive business interests in a 
number of different States of the Union. I have read the bill through care- 
fully; understand the effect of its terms and phrases it should, in- 
stead of being called a bankru bill, be entitled more 8 “A bill to 
divest all debtors of hope for nture, and to prevent any debtor who may 
suffer from sopore embarrassment from ever securing his financial free- 
. Chairman, up in Pennsylvania—I say it with no disre- 

spect— perpetrate such an act as this bill seeks to perpe- 
trate, we take a jimmy and a dark lantern, and we never proceed in the light 
a ＋ A aia take tho small hours of the morning to get away with a scheme 


Now, the only way in which I could imagine my friend from 
Pennsylvania could ever use his jimmy“ and his dark lantern” 
would be in trying to effect an entrance into some prison or jail 
in order to release from imprisonment some debtor incarcerated 
there under the present laws of our State. He does not know, 
perhaps, that 13 the State of Pennsylvania there are 
men imprisoned waiting the time when they can be dis- 
char by going upon the stand and swearing as to what the 
are worth and where their property is or give bond that they will 
take the benefit of the insolvent laws and turn over everything 
they have to some assignee, without a discharge from their 
debts, before they can get out of prison. 

I want to read for the benefit of my coll the act under 
which this can be done in the State of Pennsylvania, where it is 
done frequently; and when he has heard this act read, and com- 

its ions with those of this proposen bankrupt law, 
he does not say that our present law is ‘‘iniquitous” and that 
this bill is a fair measure, I will be greatly surprised. 


I wish to refer to this act of 1842 and put it upon the record 
for the banom 2 = ie and some others who have been 
opposing app harsh language to it, and spread- 
ing broadcast the charge that this bill is Seances and ui- 
tous in its provisions, that it is hard upon the debtor and hard 
upon the creditor. To such gentlemen I want to say that there 
are acts on the statute books of every State of this Union which 
are severe and hard upon the debtor and unjust to the creditor, 
and that under the provision of this proposed law the interests 
of both classes will be protected according to the rules of equity. 
It wouid be well to read up the statute of our own States before 
indulging in wholesale denunciation of proposed legislation here 
without sufficiently understanding it. The Pennsylvania act I 
refer to has been a law on the subject of fraudulent debtors for 
over a half century. It is as follows: 


53. In all cases where, by the preceding provisions of this act, a party to a 
suit can not be F r 8 
shall have commenced a suit, or obtained a judgment in any court ot record, 
to apply to any judge of the court in which the suit shall have been brought, 
for a warrant to arrest the party, against whom the suit shall have been 
commenced or the judgment shall have been obtained, 3 the said 
judge shall require of the said eee satisfactory evidence, either by the 
affidavit of the party making such a pug 1 or some other person or - 
sons, that there is a debt or demand due to the party wean 3 such applica 
tion from the other in the suit or judgment, in affidavit the 
nature and amount of the indebtedness shall be set forth as near as may be. 

54. It the demand set forth in the affidavit be such that the party could not, 
according to the provisions of this act, be arrested, and if the affidavit shall 
establish to the satisfaction of the judge one or more of the following par- 
aan the: oh is abo t his j 

at party is about to remove any o pro; out of the jurisdic- 

. such suit is brought with tatent do defraud his 
creditors; 

Or, that he has property which he fraudulently conceals; 

Or, that he has Tights in action, orsome „ or corporate 
stock, money, or e nee of debt, which he — — re: to apply to the 
payments of any such judgment or judgments ch snall haye n ren · 

ered against him, be to the complainant; 
Or, thathe has assigned, removed or disposed of, or is about to dispose of, 
f his peers. with the intent to defraud his creditors. 
„that he ulently contracted the debt or incurred the obligation re- 
spec which suit is brought. 

It sh: Be tue Sites, or the said judge to issue a warrant of arrest in the 


form following, to wi 
55. County, ss: The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Tothesheriff, 
orany constable of County, : Whereas complaint has thisday 
been made before me, on the oath (or rmation, as the case be) of 
ere insert the name of the party 
y set forth the complaint). These are therefore to command you to 
arrest the said eee him them, 


—, t 1— ——, 

Which warrant shall be accompanied by a copy of all affidavits ted to 
the judge apes which the warrant is issued, which shall be by such 
5 e, and s be delivered to the party at the time of serving the warrant 

e officer serving the same 

56, The officer to whom such warrant shall be delivered shall execute the 
same by arresting the person or ns therein named and bringing him or 
them before the judge issuing warrant, and shall keep him in custody 
until he shall be duly discharged or committed as hereinafter provided. 

8. Of the proceedings after serving of the warrant. 

57. On the appearance of the person so arrested before the judge, he ma 
controvert any of the facts and circumstances on which such ee 

at his option, verify his allegations by his afidavit; and in case of his 
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writing 
the officer conduc such 5 shall also receive such other f as the 
may — ae the ioe as 
other times as such h shall be adjourned to; and in case of an ad- 


subpoena toenforce the attendance of witne and to punish witnesses 
us in vesved inthe court of which he 15 A e. 


is hand, reciting the facts of the case, and directing that 
such party be committed to the jail of the county in which such — is 
had, to be there detained until he shall be discharged by law, and such party 
Shall be committed and detained — A 
30. Such commitment shall not be thedefendant shall pay thedebt 
or demand claimed, with cost of suit, and of the proceedings t him, or 
ve security to the satisfaction of the judge before whom the shall 
had; that the debt ordemand, with thecostof suit, and proceedings against 
him shall be paid. with interest, within sixty days, if the demand be in judg- 
ment, and the length of time for stay of execu 1 given by law on debts of 
like amount has expired, and, if the said length of time has not elapsed, then 
that the same shall be paid at the expiration of that time, if that shall be 
sixty days distant from the time of giving said surety; and, if not, then that 
the same shall be paid within sixty days from the time of giving the same. 
If the demand be not in judgment at the time of giving said surety, the day 


of payment shall be regulated by the same rule; but in no case shall the party 
= 8 = give surety for payment of the debt before the recovering 
of judgmen 


1. Such commitment shall not be granted if the pen arrested shall give 
bond to the complainant in a of not less than twice the amount of 
satan or Sea mare — W N sureties as ane a ie 5 

u con: med that he not move any whic then 
ait I bro ht with the intent 


to defraud any o creditors, and that he will not sell, convey, or 
of any of his with such intent, or with a view to givea 

preference to an tor for any deb’ tecedent to such assignment, sale 

conveyance, or d the demand of the complainant, with 

shall be satisfied, or until thirty days after final judgment shall be 

ia thesuit ht forthe recovery of such demand: 


„That 
this section s) apply only to cases where the only fraudulent design estabe 
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of his 
— of the court in which suit is brought with 


lished against arrested is that he is about to remove 


enge out of go aba 
tent to defraud his credi 
ch commitment shall not be ——, the person arrested shall 

ay 2 5 sma to the complainant, nalty and with the securi- 
in the prec section, 88 that he will, within 
ays, apply Ay Tekan oom to the court of common pleas of the ‘county, 
the court shall not within that Spe be in session, tor 


comply with all the requisitions of said law and abide all orders of the said 
court in that behalf; or in default thereof, andif he fall in obtaining his dis- 

as an insolvent debtor that he shall, on the day of his so failing, sur- 
render himself to the jail of said county. 

63, Any defendant committed agreeably to the eighth section of this act 
shall remain in custody until a eo udgment shall have been rendered in 
his favor in the suit prosecuted b e creditor at whose instance he shall 
have been committed, or until he Fhail have his property and ob- 
8 sections of this act; en 


I invite my friend to . consider the provisions of this 
Pennsylvania statute and compare them with the proposed bank- 
rupt bill and see whether 8 r ganar voma not be EHE 
l in Pennsylvania by the is bill. 

I can cite an attachment ack of the N Texas which is in- 
deed ‘‘ vicious and pernicious:” I can cite similar acts of man 
other States 5 hard on the poor debtor. Laffirm, that wi 
the exception of one or two States, the States of this Union gen- 
erally have upon their statute books domestic attachment laws 
with reference to insolvenc of bedi in their provisions are harsh 
with respect to debtors and inequitable with respect to credit- 
ors. Our pr ition is to enact a law with reference to debtors 
who become bankrupts and their creditors, which will neither 
be harsh to the one or inequitable to the other, but just to both 
of them. I could refer to a statute in the State of Texas which 
is harsh on the debtor and unjust to creditors. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
can find in the statutes of Texas harsher remedies in their ap- 
plication to the debtor than are provided for in this bill. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not understand distinctly what the 
gentleman is saying. 

Mr. KILGORE, R the gentleman to say that there 
are on the statute books of nearly all the States harsher remedies 
pr the debtor than arè provided in the pending bill, and 

t Texas has statutes of that kind. I wish to say 4 Texas 
has provision for attachments; but they state the ground of the 
proceeding; und must be sworn to, and the creditor must 
rie a bond for the protection of the debtor in the event that he 
resorts to this harsh remedy without proper cause. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not wish to be interrupted at this 
time; but when the time comes I will read this statute 
of the State of Texas, and will make good my statements. 

Mr. KILGORE. I merely wanted to say that we 
pay to gtve bond before he can institute such a proceeding un- 

er our statute. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true; but the statute allows a 
local creditor of the State of Texas to issue an attachment 

st the property of his debtor, who may be his friend, on a 
debt that is not etme 

Mr. KILGORE. Thatis true. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. What hope has the creditor in another 
State under a law of that kind, where a creditor within the State 
rie sue on a debt that is notdue, and take away property belong- 

rhaps, to the creditor in another State—property whic 
may fie in the © in the store in bulk as received from that creditor? 
P. 
on his SD until it is due. 


RE. That is true, but he can not get a judgment 
Mr. WOLVERTON. No, but he has got the property, and af- 


uire a 


ter the perty is gone what remains for 1 other ereditor? 
This bi Aasi not give the creditorsa right to have the property 
of the debtor seized before the adjudica; nil a Dond hie ean 


given. 

Now, I suppose my friend Mr. SIBLEY was not aware when he 
used this 83 against this pending measure, that it had 
received the indorsement of the Dauphin County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and Industrial Union, and that it will in every respect pro- 
mote the best interests of the g ers and the le whom he 
5 represents and poses for in this House. For the pur- 
pose of informing him, I read from the resolutions that were 
8 at Harrisburg on the 26th day of January, 1893, by this 

y: 
DAUPHIN COUNTY FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
Harrisburg, Pa.. January 26, 1593. 


At a meeting of the Dauphin County Farmers’ Allianee and Industrial 
Union, on the above date, there was unanimously passed resolutions as fol- 


lows 
“Whereas the Constitution of the United States Vides for a national 
bankrupt law; and ai 
“Whereas there is now no such law, notwithstanding one is required which 


6 to every person, without imposing too excessive 


Whereas i there is now pending in the Co; of the United States an 
D very fair measure, known as the ‘ Torrey bankrupt bull: There - 


y ee That we respectfully petition our United States Senators and 
members of the National House o Representatives to vote for the passage 


of the Torrey bill. 

‘Resolved, That the secretary of the Dauphin County Farmers“ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, the 1 farmers’ organization in said county, be 
instructed to mail a copy ot action, with seal attached, to our Sena 
and members of Congress.“ 


Isuppose it has also escaped his attention that this bill has been 
editorially considered and approved by the National Economist, 
which is one of the leading papers which advocates the princi- 
ples of that union. I will it for the benefit of the House: 


THE TORREY RANKRUPT BILL. 


The Federal Constitution contains a provision which reserves to 
the right to pass uniform laws upon the subject of 5 By it the 
States are forbidden to impair the obligations of contracts. The result is 
that Congress can, and the States can not, pass a comprehensive bankrupt 


law. 
The bankrupt fair 
ts in 


pay such debts as have been liquidated. Proceedings 
not be prosecuted with effect against a man who was 3 — 
open account, or Liable on a contract. 

all cases there will be a fair trial, ani the defendant may have a jury, 
if he desires, to determine the facts in the case. 


terms and has surrendered 
ste int over and above the exemptions allowed by his State, to his 


Pre for pro rata distribution to those of the same class, will receive a 
Pe penye niin oem nse sty mapa ph foe reg that ss onn — 
with other voluntary dee Sach onan 


hey * ant preferences, "sine 
attachment, but will be req’ in cases to take in full 
settlement thi o rata part of the estate. 
The bill in all of its details is a fair measure, and is of uniform a; 


pplication, 
and is hence designed to do great good in the best interests of honest people 


voluntary or 


ive very Populist in the Hi a be pathy with the ob- 
0) e House, an ex T 00 
— the National Farmers’ Alliance an Tadustrial nion, is in 


pey with this measure. This fact is 5 and is evidence that it 
en found to be a companion piece to all of the reforms which the union 
advocates.—The National Economist, 


The president and the members of the executive committee of 
the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union have all ex- 
pr ressed intelligent and well-considered opinions as to this bill. 

me of these gentlemen, Col. H. C. Demming is, I am glad to 
say, a prominent and influential citizen of my State. I willread 
an Phi from the Evening News of this city containing inter- 
views with these gentlemen, as follows: 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION—VIEWS OF PROMINENT ALLIANCE MEN ON THIS 
QUESTION—THE SENTIMENT STRONGLY IN FAVOR OF A NATIONAL BANK- 
RUPTCY LAW—THE TORREY BILL WOULD PROVE A BLESSING TO THE PEO- 
PLE, 


Your correspondent. SEN ae upon the executive committee of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and In rial Union, now in session in this city, to as- 
certain the views of the members on the subject of national uptcy 
legislation, with results as follows 
—.— BL La Loucks, president of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 

on. 

“Thave N believed in the policy of a comprehensive, equitable bank- 
ruptcy law, as provided by the Federal Constitution at the ne of its adop: 


tion. The prenens is, I an auspicious time for le 
upon that subjec I do not, of course, speak for the mers’ 1 Al ice and 
Industrial Union, 2 only as an individual. Our union is promoting many 


reforms calculated to benefit the people: these benefits will, of course, only 
8 al bankruptcy la ‘ould ble deserving in 
The enactment of a gener: Ww W. enn 
solvents to secure a discharge from their indebtedness and with- 
out restrictions, in the era of prosperity which we confidently believe will 
follow when our reforms have been secured. Ihave not had time to examine 
into the details of the Torrey bankruptcy bill, which has been favorably re- 
ported to the House of Re spresentatives P by its Judici Committee, but the 
examination of it which I have made, from what I learn of it from our 
friends who are familiar with its provisions, and the movement which has 
been organized all over the country for its promotion, I am thoro y sat- 
isfied that itis an honest measure, and that its enactment js to 
ote alike the best interests of all debtors and creditors, 

Col. Mann Page said: 

1 imperfections and bad administration of the last bankruptcy law 


had a tendency to prej e aan ce me pores any further endeavors ngress 
to legislate ae subject; but from an examination of 
bankruptcy I am satisfied that the N of — on 9 gava 


been overcome and that its enactment an 


to ures 
honest acts by denser, wi with ro eats § which they have obtain: rovent als: I 
would, of course, 0} egislation; but such is not Possible, since 


failures and acts o dishonesty are of everyday occurrence, and since the 
State laws are diverse and imperfect, there can not be any good 
2 should not act at once.” 


are hundreds of thousands of honest, bankrupts in the country 
pno ona ip de As there ig no adequate law 8 
there ought to be one enacted. Ihave examined with in the pro 

of the Torrey bill upon that subject, and am satisfied with it mevery 

It provides that whenever a man has no money with which to pay the 
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to him. The bill contemplates fair 
8 to turn over his property, over and 
above State exemptions, to a trustee ana et a discharge, if he is honest. 


fees, nevertheless the court shall beo 
all hands, i. e., the debtor 
The creditors who have secured valid liens have them enforced, and the 
unsec creditors will receive a pro rata of their claims quickly and at 
small cost. This subject has not been considered by our National Union, 
oe is 5 an appropriate companion to the reforms which we 
jemand.” 
Col. H. C. Demming, of 8 Pa., secre 
mt The — 1 — tey ill p ev 
les ‘orrey p ovides that every 
tion, may go into voluntar: ö mion That 
farmers and the industrial classes generally. 
ruptcy can not be brought against those chiefly engaged in farming, or the 
age of the soil, or wage-earners. I am satisfied that these provisions will 
ve satisfactory to the members of the Farmers’ ce and Industrial 
Enion, and that 


consider and pass upon 


of the executive com- 
Union, said: 

except a corpora- 

on, of course, includes 

t provides that suits in bank- 


rendered all his 5 has been left with debts hanging over him; 
in those States where such provisions are made the granted is of 
no force beyond the borders of the State, and is, therefore, incomplete. If 
Congress would enact a good national measure it would enable every honest 
man in the country who fails, because of circumstances beyond his control, 
to secure a d rgo which would enable him to again exercise to its fullest 
extent all of his rights incident to the pursuit of happiness. Such a dis- 
* would be granted as a matter of right and not be extended as a mat- 
ter of charity, as at t. I have not given a deal ot attention to 
the details of the ba: ptcy bill which has receiv: 22 nearly the unan- 
imous approval of the various business interests of the country, because of 
my absorption in other subjects, but from what I know of the bill and the 
people who are most interested in its passage, I am satisfied that its admin- 
istration would promote morality, enforce the rules of equity, and redound 
to the general welfare of our citizens.” 


Again, my learned friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] 
says: 

Ido not think Iam in a condition at present to suffer in that way; but I 
know that for many years of my business experience there was not an hour 
when some malicious, evil-disposed person could not under a bill of this kind 
have forced me into ptey. 

I am too charitable to believe that my friend has been as bad 
as he represents himself. Under this bill there would have been 
only ten reasons which could have been assigned by anybody to 
have put him into bankruptcy. 


First. Concealing himself, departed or remained away from his place of 
N residence or domicil with intent to avoid civil process and defeat 
creditors. 


Surely he never was guilty of this. 

Second. Failed for thirty days while insolvent to secure the release of 
any property levied upon under due process of law for 8500, etc. 

He certainly would not have us believe that he was insolvent 
for many years. 

Third. Transferred his property with intent to defraud his creditors. 


Surely he would not come under this head. 

Fourth. Made an assignment or admitted his inability to pay his debts. 
Nor this. 

Fifth. Made, while insolvent, a gambling contract, 


Surely this would not apply to him. 


Sixth. While insolvent, transferi ed his property, or suffered it to belevied 
upon for the purpose of giving a preference. 


Was he ever guilty of this? 

Seventh. Procured a judgment to be entered against him to defeat his 
creditors; secreted his property to avoid being levied upon to defeat his 
creditors. 

$ = ** $ s > . 

Ninth. While insolvent, suffering an execution for 8500 or over to be re- 
: Tenth, While insolvent, allow paper to remain under protest for thirt 
days aggregating 8500. Á 

Surely my friend was guilty of none of these offences, yet he 
denounces this bill with the statement that for the many years of 
his business rience there was not an hour during which he 
could not have n thrown into bankruptcy. 

Iam of the opinion that if he had been familiar with the 
law or its forms ” he would have came to a very different con- 
clusion. 

Again,it was suggested by my learned friend from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON], for whom and whose opinions I have the highest 
regard on questions of law, that this was a political measure. I 
fear that my learned friend is of that class so well described by 
Jud; eet Sag the citation which was read by Col. OATES of 
Ala , who have become so wedded to their own laws—the 


laws of his own State—that he refuses to act on general laws 
upon bankruptey for the whole country for fear they would re- 

l or make ineffective the local laws of his own State. Now, 
it seems to me it was very unfair for my friend to try to throw 
odium upon this as a political measure. It is not a political 
measure in any respect or aspect whatever. It is the first sug- 
gestion of the kind I have ever heard in that direction in com- 
mittee or out of committee, or anywhere else. 

The Judiciary Committee has néver divided on party lines in 
considering this subject. The same is true of the subcommittees 
of that body which have considered the bill. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Fifty-first Congress, which contained a majority 
of Republicans, reported the bill favorably. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Fifty-second Congress, which was composed of a 
majority of Democrats, reported it favorably. The Judiciary 
Committee of 5 Congress, which has a majority of 
Democrats, reported the bill without amendment. In the Fifty- 
first Congress the bill was anppor ted upon the floor of the 
House by prominent members of the Democratie party, as fol- 
lows: Messrs. WILLIAM L. WILSON, of West Virginia; THOMAS 
C. CATCHINGS, of Mississippi; Littleton W. Moore, of Texas; 
JOSEPH H. OUTHWAITE, of Ohio: William McAdoo, of New Jer- 
sey, and WALTER I. HAYES, of Iowa. On the other side it was 
supported by gentlemen as follows: Messrs., E. B. Taylor, of Ohio; 
James Buchanan, of New Jersey; Bishop W. Perkins, of Kan- 
sas; George E. Adams, of Illinois, and Nathan Frank, of Mis- 
souri. If we believe the gentlemen who have so stated that this 
is a Republican measure, we are confronted with the proposition 
that upon its first appearance here it was ig 2 ped upon the 
floor by six of the leading Democrats of the House and by five 
Republicans. 

I have never heard it asserted that there were any politics in 
a uniform system of bankruptcy. The gentleman alleged that 
there is, for some reason. Is it because the bill originated in 
the Fifty-first Congress, or was there first presented, and is it to 
be treated for that reason as the ou wth of Republican prin- 
ciples or as a Republican measure? I ask, Whatpolitics can be 
found in it? Were there no members amongst those who con- 
stituted the National Convention of the presentatives of 
Commercial Bodies” which considered and promulgated the bill, 
who were Democrats? Is there any ne to be drawn through 
trade or commerce which can distinguish a Democrat from a 
Republican? I fear it was for the purpose of bringing down on 
the bill obloquy and odium, and induce people to vote against it 
as a political measure who otherwise upon fair consideration of 
its provisions would be inclined to support it, or make an effort 
to perfect a bill of this character so that it might be propery 
enacted by Con; And he said with a good deal of ridicule 
and sarcasm in his tones that this bill is an old citizen.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, an old citizen very often is better than a 
new one; and on this subject of bankruptcy or the drafting of a 
bankrupt bill, I assure ya too much attention can not bs given 
to it by the best and ablest lawyers; and the fact thatithas been 
hefore the House three, four, or five times or more; that it has 
been considered by different judiciary committees; that it has 
been considered in the Senate and the House, and that it once 

the House, ought not to detract from its utility or make 
it e because any man who will consider the matter must 
recog the need of some such legislation. Mr. Torrey,” he 
he says, is the author;” that it still bears the name of Tor- 
rey.” Mr. Torrey has not done anything in connection with the 
passage of this act, or in conference with any of its members of 
this or any previous Congress which has detracted from his 
character as a reputable man; heis universally spoken of by both 
the friends and opponents of the bill as an earnest, considerate, 
and able advocate of the cause he represents. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
really TE AA the opponents seem to, that if it was fully estab- 
lished that this bill was to be known as the Torrey bankruptcy 
bill, that that ought to be sufficient to defeat it? : 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No, sir; it does not matter what you call 
the bill. The question before the House, and the only question 
is, is it fair, is it just, is it an honest bill, calculated to accom- 
puau the purposes intended? The principal objection to Mr. 

orrey seems to be that he is a first-class lawyer. Is it a crime 
to be a lawyer? I regard it as the highest and the noblest and 
most honorable profession. If lawyers are criminals the Judi- 
ciary Committee is a peor of criminals, and the chairman is the 
chief. [Laughter.] It is no crime to be a lawyer. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER-, 
SON] on yesterday seemed to be so anxious to establish the fact 
that this bill remains the Torrey bill, that I was laboring under 
the impression that he seems to think there issomething in that 
name which would render it improper for members to support 
the bill after that fact was estab 1 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The attemptevidently was by referring 
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to the authorship and supporters of the bill to make it unpopu- 


lar before this 
provisions, 

I suggest that if the author of this bill was an obscure man 
and its supporters were unknown and few in number, that the 
present opponents would object to it on that ground, although 
a meritorious measure. Since the bill by its provisions and their 
arrangement speak a volume as to the ability of its author and 
as it has been indorsed by all classes of people from one end of 
the country to the other, the opponents have seen fit to try to 
detract from its merits by abuse of its author and supporters. 
Mind you, it is not alleged or pretended that a single unfair, in- 
considerate, or dishonest thing has been done in connection with 
or in behal of this measure. It is simply stated in loud tones 
that a lawyer drafted it and that rich wholesale dealers support 
it. Let us examine these allegations and see whether they are 
true and whether any member ought to ignoreits provisionsand 
let his vote be controlled by the history of the bill outside of 
Congress. 

The National Convention of the Representatives of the Com- 
mercial Bodies of the United States held its first sesions in St. 
Louis in the spring of 1889, and its second session in Minneapolis 
in the fall of the same year. It promulgated this measure as 
the Torrey bankruptcy bill.“ e officers and chairmen of 
committees of that organization are as follows: President, Jay 
L. Torrey (a lawyer), St. Louis; secretary, James T. Wyman (a 
dealer in sash, doors, and blinds), Minneapolis; assistant secre- 
tary, Clinton A. Snowden (the general manager of a newspaper), 
Tacoma, Wash.; treasurer, Peter Nicholson (the president of a 
bank), St. Louis. The chairmen of the committees are: Presi- 
dential, Hon. George W. Stone (the chief justice of the supreme 
court of Alabama), Montgomery; Congressional, Lowe Emerson 
(a car e manufacturer), Cincinnati; finance, William T. Baker 
(a commission man and ex-president of the board of directors of 
the World’s Fair), Chicago; bankruptcy literature, Breedlove 
Smith (an insurance man), New Orleans; executive, William E. 
Schweppe ( a wholesale grocer), St. Louis. 

The formation of this organization in public for the promotion 
of the public good was not wrongful, but commendable. The 
organizers and promoters of this body realized the necessity of 
a bankruptcy law, and they evidently foresaw the difficulties of 
securing action by Congress, and hence went about the matter 
in a perfectly straightforward and laudable way. Our long de- 
lay in taking action upon the subject has justified all they have 
done. It appears that only about 5 per cent of the members are 
wholesalers; the other 95 per cent are engaged in all of the oc- 
cupations and pursuits known to our people. 

e members of the House will be pleased, I am sure, toknow 
the extent to which this measure has been considered and to 
learn the names of the large number of bodies and petitioners 
who have indorsed it, and who the officers and committeemen of 
1 5 national organization are. I will accordingly submit the 

t. 

One would think, from what has been said by the opposition, 
that this act was conceived and drafted and was being pressed 
only by the wholesale dealers. In point of fact, the principal op- 
ps tion outside of Congress that comes to the enactment of th 

w is from a few of thelargest wholesale dealers of this country, 
who are able to take care of themselves. The reasons for their 
opposition is ably stated in an interview with Mr. J. K. Burn- 
ham, which I submit. 

It has been said by one of my colleagues from Pennsylvania 

r. WILLIAM A. STONE] that there is no demand for this leg- 
lation at this time. I want to say that the leading newspapers 
in the State of Pennsylvania, 8 of party politics, have 
supported not only general legislation on the subject of bank- 
ruptey, but the Torrey bill. Petitions have been sent here from 
citizens from all over the State, as will be seen by the list I 
have submitted. Even Texas has largely petitioned for the 
passage of this law, and its leading newspapers are in favor 
of it. 
I will insert and have printed clippings from some of the prin- 
cipal papers of these States, showing that there is a persistent 
demand for this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Are you not surprised, consider- 
ing the great effort that has been made to pass this bill, and to 
get petitions for it, that the petitions are not a great deal more 
numerous than they are? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In answer to the gentleman's question 
I would say thatif he will take the pains to examine the petitions 
that are on file here and in the Senate, he will find there never 
was a bill brought before this House or the Senate of the United 
States which has been so extensively petitioned for from his own 
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ouse, and to prevent a fair consideration of its 


State and from every other State in this Union, as this bill. 
There are more petitions and resolutions in favor of this bill 
from more people—people representing more brains, industry, 
and enterprise—than have ever been presented in behalf of any 
other public measure before Co 


. Sieg k 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. ill the gentleman allow me 
another question? 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. So far as my own city is con- 
cerned, I say without fear of successful contradiction that no pe- 
tition was ever obtained, except at the tail end of a canvass. 
There is no spontaneous desire for a bankruptey law, and I will 
take my chances in opposing it here, knowing that I represent 
the real desire of my constituents. It is an easy matter to get up 
petitions. You can get a petition signed by one-half of the peo- 
ple of the country for the hanging of the other half, if it is well 
presented. { 2 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is a declaration which, if believed, 
would do away with the efficacy of all petitions. The gentleman 
says, Have there been any petitions in favor of this bill?” and 
when I say to him that there have been a great many, and from 
his district, his reply is that petitions can be gotten up to hang 
people. If itis true in Pittsburg that they pay no more atten- 
tion to the papers they sign than that, then petitions from that 
city would be worthless. I can not believe that his statement 


is true. 
passed upon by the American 


This bill has been favorabl 
Association of Flint and Lime Glass Manufacturers. Inote that 


among its members are a large number of prominent and pros- 
asked firms from the city of Pittsburg. I submit its action, as 
ollows: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FLINT AND LIME GLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


Whereas this body heretofore appointed a delegate to the National Bank- 
2 Convention, held at Minneapolis, for the p of formulating 
and securing the enactment W Co} of a nati t law; and 

Whereas the convention held at Minneapolis has formulas and sent to 
this body a copy of the bankrupt bill, known as the Torrey bill, as a result 
of their labors; and, 

Whereas this body believes that it is very important and necessary to se- 
ore proper and necessary bankruptcy legislation by Congress; therefore 


Resolved, That the American Association of Flint and Lime Glass Manu- 
facturers, representing fifty-six firms and rations of the United States, 
whose names are hereto 7 hereby d. itself to be in hearty ac- 
cord and full sympathy with the other commercial bodies of the United 
States in their support of the Torrey bankrupt bill. 

Be it further resolved, That this body does hereby assert, most emphati- 
cally and unreservedly, that our great interstate commerce and the credit 
system which underlies, and, to a great extent supports the same, requires 
and deserves the full protection which will be afforded them by the enact- 
mentof the Torrey bill, which deals justly and fairly with the bona fidecred- 
itor and the honest though unfortunate debtor, and which be economi- 

and speedy in its operations, while tending to prevent, discourage, and 

unish commercial fraud, and will, if enacted, remedy existing abuses, neg- 

ects, and great losses now sustained by reason of discriminating and con- 
flicting State insolvent laws. 

Be tt further resolved, That the officers of the association are hereby in- 
structed to 2 and transmit a — dag the f amg to Congress from 
our association, urging the passageof Torrey bill at the coming session, 
an that as individuals we urge it upon our respective Representatives in 

ngress. s 


Adams & Co., ee Pa.; tna 


tin’s Ferry, Ohio; Central Glass Company, Wh 
Challinor. Ta: Seann 
Glass Com 


Ee ted), Beaver Pa.; Corning 
N. Y.; Cumberland Glass Company, Cum + Md; 
Daizell, Gilmore & Leighton Company, Findlay, Ohio; E. De 
La Cha thridge Flint Glass Com- 
Pa.; 
Pitts- 


Gillinder & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gill & Co., a Pa.; 
E. P. Gleason Manufacturing Company, New York, N. V.; 
Greensburgh Glass Company, Greens fa Pa.; Hemingra; 
Glass Company, Covington, Ky.; Hibbler & Co., Brook! N 

F.; Hobbs Glass Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; Hogan, Evans 
& Co. (Limited), Pittsburg, Pa.; John N. Huwer, Brook? 
N. Y.; Jones, Cavitt & Co. (Limited), Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Glass Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Mount Washington Glass Company, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Jas. J. Murray & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; McKee & 
Bros., Pittsburg. Pa.: O'Hara Glass Company (Limited 2: Pitts- 
burg. Pa.; Phoenix GlassCompany, Pittsburg, Pa.; Richards 
& Hartley GlassCompany, Tarentum, Pa.; Lt gg Be Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Riverside Glass Works, Welisburg, W.Va.; Rode- 
fer Bros., Bellaire, Ohio; Rohrbacher & Hormann, Philadel- 
phis, Pa,; Francis Storm, Brook? N. Y.; The Canton Glass 

mpany, Canton, Ohio; The n Glass Com y., Tiffin, 

Ohio; The W. L. Libby & Son Company, Toledo, Ohio; Union 
Glass Company, Somer ville, Mass. Windsor Glass Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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mabe rovers gk Sen happened to be in session during the 
consideration o ae bill in The Fifty-first Congress, and then 
t te 


sent an urgen asking for the passage of the bill. 

A large number of bodies in my State have considered the 
subject and reported their conclusions at length. The Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade has called attention to the alarming in- 
crease of the liabilities of those who fail under the State enact- 
ments; its action to which I refer was a3 follows: 


[Memorial to the Senate from the Philadelphia Board of Trade, at its fifty- 
eighth annual meeting. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 26, 1891. 
To the Senate of the United States: y 


Your memorialist, the Philadelphia Boardof Trade, respectfully petitions 


you to immediately consider and pass the Torrey bankrupt bill, for reasons 
as follows: . 


1. The number of commercial fallures for the whole country is increasing 
from year to year, and the amount of the liabilities of those who fail is for 
each year largely in excess of the preceding year. For your information 
facts are submitted as follows: 


Table of commercial failures. 
[ås reported by Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., for the years 1888 to 1800, inclusive.] 


This ef must give rise to great a hension as to what the future 
Will bring to the commercial interests of the country. 

2. Asa result of the failure of Congress for eleven years to enact a bank- 
rupt law, there are to-day hundreds of thousands of honest men who are 


pl their weary way as best they can under burdens of indebtedness 
Ww ey can not and never will be able to pay. The hanging over them 
of this cloud of indebtedness militates asound public policy, inter- 
th their exercising the rights of citizenship in the highest and best 
en them from adequately 4 their families and 

educating their children, all to no advantage to their respective creditors. 
Four national conventions have been held since the repeal of the old 
bankrupt law for the sole purpose of securing the enactment of a new one. 
The of them the Torrey bill, and it has since been indorsed 
55 of comm bodies in the several States of the Union and pe- 
tioned for by hundreds of thousands of citizens, without regard to their 
reside: occupations, or political convictions. These facts indicate con- 
_ clusively the h ve men of this country. those who hon- 
estly labor for the of a commerce founded n the rules of 
it condition of the Sere w 


ey further 
law, as contemplated by the Constitution, which will 
ative business methods, enable debtors and creditors to confer together for 
mutual advantage without the fear of the institution of compulsory pro- 
cesses, and inthe event of commercial failures, . gta and eco- 
nomical distributions of the assets of debtors, and, if honest, their compiete 


discharge. ; 
In view of all which, conclusions are reached as follows: 

* 1. Resolved, That in the o of this board there is but one way to check 

diminish the amount of liabilities in- 


tain „ 
to a law embracing both the voluntary and involuntary systems 
Sf bankruptcy, to supersede the incomplete and varying laws of the several 


uce more conserv- 


States. 

2. Resolved further, That this board believes that honest insolvents should 
be dis from their debts, under such carefully guarded provisions of 
law as would ent the extension of like privileges to dishonest men. 


8. Resolved further. That this board respectfully submits that the Torrey 
bankrupt bill, Involving as it does the 8 hts of every man, woman, 
and child in the whole country and the rights of every honest insolvent man 
to adischarge, is the most important measure now pending before your 
pein 17 — should therefore be immediately considered, tothe exclusion of all 

er business. 

4. Resolved further, That the officers of this board are hereby instructed to 
inform the Senators and Re tatives in Co: from this State of the 
above action, 5838 y urge them to use their utmost influence to 


have the Torrey passed before the adjournment of on March 4 


next. 
A true copy from the records. g 
FRED. FRALEY, 
President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 


W. R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


One of the great privileges still left to the people is the right 
to petition to Congress to make known their wants in the only 
bem ther to them. This has always been considered a sacred 
right. Their petitions should be respected—not sneered at— 
and should have great weight on subjects which are so intimately 
connected with their prosperity as these which affect credit and 
commerce. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my friend [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE],whom 
I have long and favorably known, made a s h on this bill, crit- 
creas andi! severely. I propete to take up the gentleman's 
critic. and toshow himand the members of the House wherein 
he has erred as to the provisions of the bill and the results which 
will follow from its enactment. 

I feel that it is due me, that it is due to this committee, toshow 
this House that this is not an“ iniquitous” but a just bill. Why 


Attest: 


should members blindſy and sullenly refuse to consider the bill? 
If it does not suit those gentlemen who are opposing it, and who 
seem to be criticising it for the purpose of killing it let them, 
as they have ability, come forward and iy to amend its we want 
a bill, not a bad one; if this oneis fa ty let us try to correct 
it. It is unquestionably the best bill ever presented to Congress 
on this subject, but if it can be improved its friends are not only 
but anxious that it should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, I move that my 
colleague be allowed to complete his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Ithank my colleague for his kindness. 
The gentleman from 5 [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] 
gave as a reason why we should not enact a bankruptcy law that 
a similar measure in England has been from time to time 
amended. He shows, in referring to the subject, that England 
has never been without such a law upon the statute books since 
the “act of 34 and 35 Henry VIII, o 4.” (1542.) 

It is true that this law, like other laws of England, and nearly 
all of the laws, without exception, in this country has been 
from time to time amended as experience suggested. I respect- 
fully submit, therefore, that the course of legislation upon this 
subject in England, instead of furnishing a precedent why we 
should not enact such a law, furnishes uncontrovertible proof 
that we should, without delay, enact such a law and hereafter 
from time to time amend and improve it just as the English na- 
2 Rallange th that the la 1 

challenge the proposition that the law of 1867 was unpopular 
with the people because of its harshness to the unfortunate bank- 
rupt as alleged, and submit that the reasons for its pupa e 
was because of its being so amended that the fees of bankrupte 


officers were excessive, and the d s in its administration tedi- 
ous and unbearable, coupled with the fact that in the South it 
was administered by a lot of i nsible carpetbag judges who 


brought the United States courts into contempt with the people. 

J respectfully dissent from the statement that 

All bankrupt laws have at all times been n the great masses 
of people, and have soon been repealed or m. ed after their enactment. 

This is the only first-class country which has not at this time, 
and which has not had for many years consecutively upon its 
statute books, a bankruptcy law. It has been found in practice 
to be as essential to have a commercial probate law for the ad- 
ministration of the assets of bankrupts as to have a probate law 
for the administration of the assets of deceased persons. 

The reasons why the bankruptcy laws in the United States have 
been repealed are that they have been, without exception, en- 
acted after times of commercial distress, and have been for the 
purpose simply of relieving the victims of such distress and were 
not wisely conceived as fair and impartial laws. The bill we ad- 
vocate has been framed in view of the experiences under similar 
laws in this and other countries, and does not contain the provi- 
sions which have resulted in the repeal of the former laws, but 
on the contrary is a perfectly fair and impartial measure to both 
debtors and creditors. 

The gentleman certainly can not maintain his assertion that— 

A bankrupt law should never be in anticipation of business depres- 
sion. Itseffectis to hasten and b on such a condition. 

This bill is so conditioned as to prevent creditors from taking 
advantage of the debtor; to prevent creditors from taking ad- 
vantage of each other; to 3 the debtor from taking ad- 
vantage of his creditor; and to secure the honest debtor in the 
event of bankruptcy the exemptions allowed him by the laws of 
the Statein which he lives, and a discharge from his debts, and 
to his creditors a pro rata part of his estate quickly andat small 
cost. It follows t confidence will be given both to debtors 
and creditors as to their property rights, and the rigors of busi- 
ness depression will be greatly relieved by the maintenance of 
confidence. 

Because we have in this country forty-four States is not a 
valid reason why we should not also have one uniform system 
of bankruptey, as was contemplated by the Constitution. The 
fact that we have so many States, and that their laws upon this 
subject are diverse, is one of the strongest reasons why we should 
haye a national law, as contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. If this power thus reserved to Congress had been 
wisely exercised in the inning and a law enacted applicable 
to our then conditions, and had n amended from to time to 
time to keep pace with our national development, such a thin 
as a State insolvency law would never have been dreamed of; 
but as Congress failed in the early days of the Government to 
act, and then on three different occasions put cgon the statute 
books an e reared rather than a permanent law, the result 
was that the States were forced, because of the necessity for 
legislation upon this subject, to enact these insolvency laws; 
their existence, therefore, constitutes an aggressive demand for 
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tion by Congress, and the fact that we have the forty-four 
varying systems constitutes a most potent argument for the 

‘enactment of one uniform law to succeed them. 

The reference of the gentleman [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] to 
the disadvantages of forced sales of property in a community 

would seem to imply that he is unconscious of the fact that 
foxwed sales of property are occurring from day to day all over 
the country under the imperfect laws now in force, and that 
these laws aré very much more expensive and very much more 
hurtful than they would be under the proposed law; more ex- 
pensive, betause failures aremore frequent now than they would 
be then; more hurtful, because under the present imperfect 
State laws they can not be so carefully conducted with refer- 
ence to the best interests of those concerned, and for the purpose 
of making the property bring its full market value. 

It is a source of common regret that business complications 
result in failures, that imperfections of moral character result 
in dishonest acts of debtors, and that in consequence of these 
two facts judgments are entered against debtors and in favor of 
creditors, and that the courts of justice in the ordinary course 
endeavor to secure a satisfaction of these 3 Since 
these conditions exist our endeavor is to so us possible pre- 
vent them, and in case they occur to provide a simple, expedi- 
tious, and nsive method of securing the discharge of the 
honest debtor and a compromise or the distribution of the estate 
to those to whom it belongs. Such is the purpose and only pur- 
pose of this bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE! 
seems to entertain views diametrically apps to his associates 
who are endeavoring to defeat this bill. He says: 
diaved of their Gabis, Te is for them and thems alone, “it cau uly work in: 
jury to the trade and to the public. 

Other gentlemen on the same side of the controversy have 
maintained with great vehemence that a law is not demanded at 
all by the debtor class, but that it isa wicked scheme on behalf of 
creditors to oppress debtors. Asa matter of fact, the enactment 
of this law is demanded by all classes in all parts of the country. 
A few great houses have, I am informed, opposed, and are st 
opposing the enactment of this measure, but the great mass of 

business concerns, so far as I know, are in favor of it. 

The gentleman whose remarks are under consideration said: 
` The involuntary provisions allow creditors to force.adebtor into bank- 
ruptcy against his will. í 

This statement is not accurate except in the senso that you 
might say that the creditors of any debtor may obtain judg- 
ments against him. s 

If a debtor should commit an act of bankruptcy’ under this 
bill his creditors might, under very careful restrictions, insti- 
tute proceedings against him; the debtor would have his day in 
court, and a jury trial, if desired, and if it transpired that he 
had committed the act of bankruptcy complained of would be 
adjudged a bankrupt; yet if under similar circumstances the 
creditors, or anyone of them, should proceed against the common 
debtor, and judgment should be obtained against him, the re- 
sults would be much more disastrous to his financial interests than 
they possibly could be under the proposed law. 

I only take up the argument of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] because he was trying to array 
sentimentagainstthe bill. He has the ability to do so. I take up 
thesevere criticisms which he chose to make against it for the pur- 
pose ol illustrating the provisions of this bill, and I can show that 
my learned friend was incorrect inalmost every proposition; and 
I suppose that arose from the fact of insufficient time to give it 
proper examination. He said: 

Various acts are set down in the bill as acts of bankruptcy. I need not 
enumerate them. Some are authorized by the laws of the States, thereby 
bringing a conflict between the laws of the States and the United States. 

The gentleman certainly does not mean to say that acts of 
bankruptcy are prescribed by the laws of the States since the 
power to do so was expressly reserved to Congress by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, yet all of the States have enacted laws pursu- 
ant to which creditors may proceed against debtors, and by 
which, under certain circumstances, they may have writs of at- 
tachment; but it can not be fairly said that this proposed law 
will come in conflict with those laws. 

The casual listener to the remarks by those who have opposed 
the bill would, no doubt, conclude that debtors were an entirely 
privileged class-within the districts represented by these - 
eee and that this bill was a radical innovation upon their 

ts. 

As a matter of fact, anyone who is a creditor of any debtor, 
or thinks he is, living anywhere in the United States, may go 
into court and bring a suit to determine his rights. Mind you, 
this is anyone who has, or imagines he has, a claim against the 


person whom he sues. If his claim is founded upon a note, he 
may institute suit on the very day on which it becomes due and 
not be compelled to wait, as he is under the bankruptcy law, for 
thirty days; he may bring a suit by himself without being com- 
pelled to secure the assistance and coSperation of two other 
creditors where there are twelve or more creditors of such 
debtor; he may bring his suit withoutreference to the amount 
of his claim instead of being required to have an unsecured 
claim for $500 or over; he wit proceed, although he has ample 
security for his claim, which he could not do under the bill; he 
may sue because of default on an open account, which he can 
not do under the proposed law; after instituting his suit he is 
entitled, as a matter of right, to a trial in the ordinary course. 

In such suit there may be continuances and delays just as 
there might be in the bankruptcy suits; but sooner or later the 
time will come when he will be entitled, if he prevailed in his 
action, to a judgment, under the proposed law the plaintiffs 
may never obtain Boe dese because it is the privilege of the 
defendant, after suit is brought and before a trial is had, to come 
into court and offer a compromised settlement; i. e., secure addi- 
tional time to pay the already due amounts or a reduction of the 
amount due with or without security or any other form of set- 
tlement which the debtor may wish to make and which the 
creditors are willing to accept. 

If in the ordinary suit the creditor has obtained final judg- 
ment, he is entitled to an execution, and under it the property 
of the defendant must be levied upon and sold; there is no es- 
eape from this result; if it happens that the levy is made in 
times of depression or of financial distress, the property will, 
of course, be sacrificed; if the debtor has amounts due to him, 
his debtors will be garnisheed and compelled to come into court 
and answer as to whether or not they are indebted, and if so, 
how much, and when it will be due, and whether they have 
property of the defendant, and if so, what and how much; this 
process is of special hardship to the debtors of country mer- 
chants since they may be garnisheed by every creditor who 
may institute proceedings and will thereby be compelled to 
come to court and answer; this is true,althoughit may ire 
that the amounts which are owing by them are not and will not 
be due for along period of time. 

The condition of the same debtor whose misfortunes I have 
just described, in the ordinary course under present laws, would 

© very much less rigorous under the e law. This fol- 
lows from the fact that subsequent to the adjudication his prop- 
erty would ba taken possession of by the trustee appointed by 
the creditors, and be administered not under a sheriff's flag, 
but according to the rules of equity: he would be permitted to 
retain the exemptions allowed by the laws of his State, and in 
the event he was an honest man would receive an absolute dis- 
charge from his debts and be permitted toagain prosecute with- 
out restraint the occupation of his choosing. 

Tf the defendant in this bankruptcy proceeding happened to 
be a country merchant having large outstandings, his debtors 
would not be compelled to respond to garnishments as in other 
cases, but would be required to settle with the trustee in accord- 
ance with the contract entered into between them and the debtor; 
if it happened that such contract was that the debt should be 
pai at the end of the year or upon a given contingency, the 

rustee would be entitled to collect it then, but not until then; 

if the debtor wished to contest a claim represented by the trus- 
tee, he would have an opportunity to do it in the same courts 
and in the same manner as he would have had an opportunity to 
do had not bankruptcy proceedings intervened; if there was a 
reason why the case should be compromised rather than liti- 
gated, this end could be accomplished under the proposed bank- 
ruptcy law. 

The condition of a vicious creditor under the proposed bank- 
ruptey law is not so good as it is under the present State laws, 
because under the former his hand is stayed, while under the lat- 
ter he has full sway in the ordinary course. The position of the 
creditor who insists upon realizing, irrespective of the rights of 
other creditors or the financial interests of the debtor, the full 
amount of his claim will not be so advantageous under the pro- 
posed law as it is under the laws of the State, where it is permis- 
sible for the creditor who first secures a writ of attachment to 
realize on his claim in full, because, under the provisions of the 
bill, he will only be entitled to his pro rata portion of the com- 
mon debtor's estate; he may insist under present laws upon the 
payment of every farthing of his claim, but under the bill, if a 
compromise should be agreed upon and approved by the court, 
he would be compelled to accept ia what tne other creditors 
accepted; nothing more, nothing less. 

The position of the fair-minded creditor will be better under 
the bankruptcy law than under the present State laws; because, 
while he now sometimes comes first and sometimes comes last in 
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the struggle against the debtor and the other creditors, he will, 
under the proposed law in every case receive his pro rata part 
of the debtor's estate quickly and at small cost. 

The statement is therefore made that the position of the un- 
fortunate honest debtor and of the creditors as a whole will be 
better in every utage of litigation under the proposed law than 
it is now under the laws of the States. : 

The present Stete laws will not be interferred with so far as 
they are invoked as between those who are solvent or those 
who have notcommitted actsof bankruptcy. Statisticscompiled 
by the Treasury Department from the annual sheets of the mer- 
cantile agencies show that for fourteen years the annual fail- 
ures among those engaged in business has not exceeded 1.07 per 
cent per annum. This percentage includes all of the failures 
under the present imperfect laws. It is confidently anticipated 
that under the proposed law the percentage will be even 
smaller; the result, therefore, will be that this proposed law, 
against which the opponents are inveighing, will not be the 
rule for the guidance of all of the people in the technical sense, 
but will apply only to the administration or settlement of the 
affairs of less than 2 per cent of those engaged in business. 

The gentleman who opened the debate, in opposition to the 
bill [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], further said: 

The at majority of all business in this country is done on credit. If it 
was uced to a cash basis the country would be greatly criprled; yet under 
this bill no man would be justified in incurring a debt, as he might be forced 
into bankruptcy if he was unable to meet it. 

This gentleman was never more mistaken in his life than in 
making this statement. He is right in saying, in the latter part 
of it, that the majority of the business of this country is done on 
credit. He is right in saying that if the business of this countr 
was reduced to acash basis the country would be greatly crippled. 
One of the greatest and most beneficial results to be obtained by 
this bill will be to aid the conducting of business on credit by 
making credit more secure and to prevent the crippling of the 
country by reducing the conducting of the business to a cash 
b. sis. : 

The panic of this year has illustrated how dreadful it is, in a 
financial sense, to curtail the credit of the country. It is confi- 
dentiy believed that the enactment of this bill will greatly lessen 
the probability or possibility of the recurrence of any such con- 
ditions. Oneof the characteristics of all of the speeches in op- 
position to the bill has been that they have contained vehement 
statements that the bill is calculated to do great injury to the 
people of the b These statements have not been sup- 
ported either by statistics, the provisions of the bill, or by argu- 
ment. 

The gentleman. whose remarks are under review took occasion 
to say: 

The bill is in the interest of the creditor, the involuntary & rests of it. Itis 
skillfully drawn—so skillful that it will be extremely difficult to keep out of 


bankruptcy. 
Aman in the ord course of business will be Hable to tumble in at any 
at he was at all in danger. 


time, wholly unaware 

Let 15 test the accuracy of this statement by the provisions of 
the bill. : 

Te first ground of bankruptcy is: 

(1) Concealed himself, departed, or remained away from his place of busi- 
ness, residence, or domicile with the intent to avoid the service of civil proc- 
ess and to defeat his creditors. 

Itis a ground of attachment in most of the States that a debtor 
should perpetrate this act for the purpose of avoiding the serv- 
ice of civil process. This bill makes it also necessary that such 
avoidance should be for the purpose of defeating his creditors. 

By the dictionary clause the first section of the bill, the word 
‘ defeat” shall include ‘‘ defraud, delay, evade, hinder, and im- 
gat I do not think that it can be reasonably said that an 

onest man will tumble (into bankruptcy) at any time wholly 
unaware ” because of the commission of this act of bankruptcy. 

The second ground upon which proceedings may be instituted 
in bankruptcy against a debtor is that he has— 

3 tor thirty days while insolvent to secure rel o; 
levied. s under pi Pie of law for $500 or over, or if 8 property is to be 
sold under such process then until three days before the time fixed for such 
sale., and until the petition is filed. 

If the property of a solvent person should be levied upon and 
he should fail within the time limited to have it released, it 
would not constitute an act of bankruptcy, butif he is insolvent, 
it would be an act of bankruptcy, and the creditors, under very 
careful restrictions, might if they saw fit institute proceedings; 
they would not institute proceedings unless it was for the neces- 
sary protection of their interests any more than they would pur- 
sue a like course in any othercase. For the purpose of illustrat- 
ing, let me suppana a case in which it seems to me that the ends 
of justice would be defeated unless this provision shall be re- 
tained in the bill. 

A man who is in debt has become insolvent; he is not willing 


to retain his exemptions, secure a dischar 
erty in excess of his exemptions ratably distributed among 

creditors, but on the contrary he wishes to have his entire pr 
erty taken by an insolvent relative or friend who will secre’ 


and have the pro 


hold it for in order to carry out such a purpose he woul 
perform an act which would be a ground of attachment which 
would be known first and only to the relative or friend; anattach- 
ment would follow and in the ordinary course the entire prop- 
erty would be sacrificed, and the proceeds carried away; would 
any member of this House want such a result as I have illus- 
trated consummated under a law enacted by Congress? One of 
the chief purposes of the bankruptcy law is to secure the ratable 
and equitable distribution of the estates of bankrupts. In order 
to carry out this object we must, therefore, insert in the bill 
such provisions as will prevent the estate from being carried 
away by fraudulent or favored claimants. It therefore seems 
to me that this provision can not work a hardship to any honest 
man, and that it is necessary to the perfection of the bill. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman does not mean to as- 
sert that under the attachment laws of a State the whole propert 
of a debtor can be taken under an attachment suit for the eol- 
lection of one debt? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I mean tosay that when the debt is large 
enough to cover the whole of his property they can attach ha 
whole of the propery; 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That seldom occurs. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It does occur. It has occurred in my 
State recently under the most iniquitous use of the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania now in force. Goods in the whole package, 
that were ordered within thirty days before from New Vork, were 
seized to pay the debt of another, which was collusive. Now, if 
you can have a large debt, a debt large enough, or collusion, it 
would take the whole property. It is immaterial whether the 
whole property is absorbed by one claim or a number of them so 
long as there are other claims of equal merits which are not even 
paid in part. 8 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will permit me a question just there. [understood him 
to say that within the past ninety days there had occurred a case 
in his ‘State where a party had ordered goods from New York 
and while the goods were still in the original package there had 
been a collusive attachment. I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if it is not the law in his State that in such a case the 
purchase can be vacated and the goods reclaimed? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It could under the laws of the State. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then why did not the parties do that? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Under the attachment laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, on this collusive arrangement, where the creditor lives 
in New York and the debtor lives in Texas or in Pennsylvania, 
in six days it can be swept out of existence. The remedy under 
our laws is inadequate in such a case. 

Mr. BAILEY. Apart from the collusion, if the purchase 
was made upon a igh Springing of the solvency of the pur- 
chaser, the courts all hold that no title has passed, and the pur- 
chase can be vacated and the goods reclaimed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That may be the law in Texas. In 
Pennsylvania we could indict him for obtaining goods under 
false pretenses. 

Mr. BAILEY. We could go into his storehouse and take the 
goods WOL, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have seen, and every lawyer has seen, 
most gross injustice done to creditors through the connivance 
of debtors with some favored creditor and perhaps with some 
collusive creditor. 

The third ground upon which proceedings may be instituted 
is that a person has— 


(3) Made atransfer of any of his property with the intent to defeat his 
creditors. 


You will remember the word ‘‘defeat” shall include ‘‘defraud, 
delay, evade, hinder, and impede.” If there is any gentleman 
upon the floor of the House who objects toa debtor being proceeded 
against who has transferred any of his property for these pur- 
poses, so far as I am concerned, he is welcome to oppose the bill. 
The fourth act of bankruptcy is that a person has— 


(4) Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 


If a debtor should perform either one of these acts it would 
constitute an act of bankruptcy, and his creditors might if they 
saw fit institute proceedings; it would not be incumbent upon 
them todoso. If they wished the administration to occur pur- 
suant to ne provin ons of law under which the assignment was 
made, it would proceed in that way, but if such a number of them 
as are required to file a petition preferred to have the adminis- 
tration under this uniform law, it would be their privilege to 
have proceeding in bankruptcy begun. 
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The purpose of the proposed law, so far as the estate is con- 
cerned, is to prevent preferences and secure its ratable distri- 
bution; this purpose could be entirely defeated unless the bill 
contained this provision with reference toassignments. If there 
was no süch provision in the bill and [ was a debtor and wished 
to favor my relatives or friends, or to have my property hidden 
awy and lived in a State where preferences were permitted, I 
would simply make my arrangements and then my assignment, 
and then laugh both at my creditors and the Congressmen who 
thus legislated under the Constitution. Certainly the debtor 
could not complain since under the law he would be entitled to 
his exemptions, and, if honest, to a discharge. 

Cer y the creditors could not complain since they would 
secure a promptand inexpensive administration under a law of 
Congress enacted pursuant to a power reserved to it in the 
Federal Constitution at the time of its adoption. As to both of 
these grounds it will be noted that they are not complete until 
the debtor has either ra ar the assignment or the statement of 
insolvency. It can not be doubted but what in either event his 
affairs should be taken in hand by a representative of the cred- 
re ered than his personal representative and his estate be dis- 
tributed. 

The fifth act of bankruptcy is that a person had— 

(5) Made while insolvent a contract personally, or 54 agent, for the purchase 
or sale of a commodity with the intent not to receive or deliver the same, 
but merely to receive or pay a difference between the contract and market 
price thereof, and at a time subsequent to the making of such contract. 

This provision covers the case of an insolvent debtor gambling 
in futures, which has been criticised because it was alleged to 
establish a different rule for gambling in options for rich men 
and poor men. It will not interfere, and ought not, in my judg- 
ment, to interfere with the business of solvent persons; but it 
will, and I think it ought tointerfere with the man who has be- 
come insolvent, and who is gambling and thereby running a risk 
on the balance of his estate instead of having it distributed pro 
rata among his creditors, if they so elect. 

The sixth ground upon which proceedings may be instituted 
is that a person has— 

(6) Made, while insolvent, a transfer of any of his propery or suffered any 
of it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or otherwise for the pur- 
pose of giving a preference. 

Please note that this applies only to a person who is insolvent. 
In this connection I quote from another part of the bill so that 
you may comprehend the full meaning of the words “for the 
purpose of 1 a preference.” 

It is provided by section 60 of the bill as follows: 

A person shall be deemed to have given a preference if, be insolvent or 
in contemplation of insolvency or bankruptcy, he has procured or suffereda 
judgment to be entered t himself favor of person or made a 
transfer of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the operation of this 
act; (2) enable any onè of his creditors to obtain a pronor percentage of his 
debt than any other of such creditors of the same class. 

Ifa bankrupt shall have given a preference within four months before 
the filing of a petition, and the person receiving it. or to be benefited thereby, 
or his agent acting therein, shall have had reasonable cause to believe that 
it was intended thereby to give a preference, it shall be voidable by the trus- 
tee, and he may recover the property or its value from such person. 

This provision of the bill is intended to prevent the defeat of 
justice. It will not, in any way, or to any extent, interfere with 
the ordinary and legitimate transaction of business. If a debtor 
is attempting to make away with his property in contemplation 
of bankruptcy, it will stop it, and eventuate in the . dis- 
tribution of the estate. I respectfully submit that in that event 
the result proposed to be obtained is that which should be de- 
sired by all honest men. 

Mr. RAY. Why isit any more dangerous to his creditors for 
an inrolvent man to gamble than it is for a solvent man? 

Mr. WOLVERTON, I should ay in answer to that, that a 
good deal would depend upon the a ility of the man to shuffle 
cards. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. It would depend on that, and on how long his gam- 
bling lasted, and on how much he could afford to lose, would it 
not? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes; but if he is insolvent, he can not 
afford to lose anything, because an insolvent man is one who has 
not enough property to pay his debts, and what he has left he 
ought notto gamble with, because it belongs to his creditors, in 
8 at least. 

Mr. RAY. But he might gain enough from his gambling op- 
erations to pay all his debts. „ Now, is it not true 
that when a solvent man gambles in anything or in any way he 
endangers his creditors. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It is true, think, as ageneral rule, that 
ee man is solvent or insolvent, it is dangerous for him 
to 0. 

Mr. RAY. And many a solvent man has in that way lost his 
money or his property and cheated his creditors? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. RAY. Now, if we are going to strike at gambling at all 
in this bill, why not strike at it boldly and squarely and prohibit 
gambling by the solvent man as well as the insolvent? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. My answer is that this is not an act to 
prevent gambling; and while it is true that it is dangerous for 
a solvent or for an insolvent man to gamble, and that gamb 
on the part of a solvent man may lead to his insolvency, yet th 
bill can not properly do more than provide that a man who has 
not enough to pay his debts has no right to gamble in futures to 
the injury of his creditors. 

Mr. RAY. He endangers his creditors by gambling. In the 
section of this bill which defines acts of bankruptcy, you say that 
ifa man conceals himself or avoids service of process, he has 
committed an act of bankruptcy. Why is that an act of bank- 
ruptey? Simply because the man is supposed thereby to en- 
danger his creditors. As the bill now stands, it is not necessa 
that he shall be actually insolvent. He may be insolvent, butif 
he does 2oy of the acts here enumerated, and to which I just re- 
ferred, and which you say endanger his creditors, you propose 
to put him into bankruptcy, solvent or insolvent, and you say 
that is right and just. Nar, if it is right and just to put a man 
into bankruptcy because he avoids the service of process in one 
8 case, when he is entirely solvent, why not pat him 

to bankruptey if he endangers his creditors by gambling in 
any way or manner? 

Mr.WOLVERTON. There is a vast difference between gam- 
bling and concealing one’s self or running out of the jurisdiction of 
court to escape service of process. A man who will conceal him- 
self to avoid a legitimate process of the court being served upon 
him is an anarchist. He is opposed to all law. 

Mr. RAY. You do not claim that if a man should conceal 
himself to avoid service of process he would be an anarchist? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I speak of a man who runs away from 
the Punay process of the courts. 

Mr. RAY. But there might be a case where the man would do 
it innocently. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. There could not be many such cases. 

Mr. RAY. Aman might desire to havea little time to get the 
money to pay up, and in the meantime he might dodge service of 
process. Now, in this bill as reported you go to the extent of 
saying that if a man does that he is committing an act of bank- 
ruptcy, which may be taken advantage of by any of his creditors 
at any time six months thereafter, even though he may have re- 
turned and paid that particular debt and surrendered himself to 
the process of the court. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is a long question, and is rather 
more an ar; ent than a question. 

Mr. RAY. I know it is an argument, but I wanted to bring 
these two provisions of the bill together. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I can not see the resemblance between 
gambling and avoiding service of judicial process. In further 
answer to the gentleman’s question, let me sup that a man 
should conceal himself from his creditors, or should avoid the 
service of judicial process in order to let a friend’s judgment 
ripen so that he could issue execution upon that 33 and 
sweep up his property and prevent the other creditors from get- 
ting service upon him and coming ups his property. 

r. RAY. I would not approve that, of course; but I want to 
return to the line of argument which you were pursuing when I 
asked you a 5 59 85 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In relation to gambling? ? 

Mr. RAY. Yes, sir. Dealing in options or futures, which 
a species of 1 78 § Now, if poi put a man into bankruptcy 
for an actof that kind you do it, I suppose, upon the theory that 
the act endangers the rights of his creditors. Butif you hold 
that, why not go a step further and say thatif a man, tebe in- 
solvent, plays cards for money, he also shall be thrown into bank- 


ruptcy. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not know but what it would be a 
good addition to this section. The gentleman may know more 
about cards than Ido and about the danger of playing them, and 
if he thinks that provision is necessary for the protection of 
a man’s creditors, I am willing to accept the amendment. 
Mauguen] 

Mr. RAY. Ido not know anything about gambling; I have 
never played cards for money, but I have hearn tell” about it 
[laughter]; and I suppose that when a person who is insolvent 
goes into a gambling house and risks his money on a game of 
cards it is just as dangerous to his creditors as if he goes into 
one of these “exchanges” or into Wall street and risks his money 
on a chance game of futures“ and options.“ I can see no dis- 
tinction between the two cases. Therefore I say if we go to the 
extent of providing against one kind of gaming in this billI 
think we ought to go further and include the other. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Suppose a man wins at the game. 
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Mr. RAY. Then it is allfor the benefit of his creditors, of 


course. 

Now I oppose this provision in to ‘‘futures” and op- 
tions” upon principle; and Ido not believe it should have a place 
in a bankruptcy That is why I oppose it—not because I am 
in favor of that kind of dealing at all, but because I believe any 

on of this kind detracts from the force of a 2 

But if we retain the provision I am now discussing, then 

I can not see any reason why we should TOYO ina Tariao pro 
vision against other kinds of gambling. I desire to elicit 
from the gentleman now addressing the House is his reason (if 
he has any good reason) for including the one and not the other. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. My reason is that the law isnot intended 
to apply to an honest solvent man. You can not puta man into 

uptey unless he is dishonest, has failed, or me insol- 
vent and not paid his debts. 

Mr. RAY. The gentleman does not catch the point to which 
Iam endeavoring to direct his attention. 

Mr. WOL ON. I think I do. 

Mr. RAY. No; here is the point: Suppose an insolyent man 
deals in futures or "options; ” now, you say that shall be re- 
garded as an act of bankruptcy. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. ? Because he is insolvent. 

Mr.RAY. Very good. Now, suppose an insolvent man goes 
into a gambling house, and is accustomed to do 80 
E He is the only kind of a man that ought to go 

re. 


Mr. RAY. Unfortunately that is not the only kind of men 
who do go there. Now, as I was saying, an insolvent man 
into a gambling house and risks his money on a game of car 
$100 or $500 or any other sum; and he is the habit of doing 
this. Sometimes he wins and sometimes he loses. Now, why 
not make this an act of bankruptcy as well eke een upon 
futures“ or ‘‘ options?” Why put the one in not the other? 
That is the a I would like the gentleman to elucidate. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. A millionaire is not a bankrupt simply 
because he plays a game of cards. k 

Mr. RAY. No; but I 1 of a man who is 
insolvent when he goes into a gam house and plays cards 


for monay: : 

Mr. KRAN. How could he play if he were insolvent? 

Mr. RAY. Why, sir, many a man who is insolyent has his 
pockets full of money. 

A MEMBER. Somebody else’s money. - 

Mr. WOLVERTON. e money which ought to be diviđed 
among his creditors. 

Mr. RAY. It is getting to be quite customary in these times 
for the men who carry the most money in their pockets or about 
their persons and who do the least work not to pay their honest 


debts. 
— AO I ask where that custom ita 
Mr. RAY. In New York City to quite an exten , 


must be 


framed W, to 
Occurrences of that Kind do take lace, as we know 

ne COCKRAN. Is there 8 in the bill that prevents 
that 

Mr. RAY. Yes, if it becomes a law. 

5 ERTON. Now, if the gentleman will allow me to 
£ Mr. RAY. Cortainly. I had no intention of interrupting my 
friend, but simply to get sym ar pacer 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Ihave no experience in dealing in 
futures or gambling at the table. I know that a man who is 
solvent has a right to do nearly anything that he pleases, except 
to commit crime; since his money is his own he can apply it as 
he pleases. But when a man is insolvent and has not enough to 
pay me my honest debt and pay others what he owes he has no 

i to go into the gaming house, where the invariable rule 
is to lose, and — away money or property. 
Mr. RAY. hy not put him into bankruptey? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not see any objection to doing so. 
I should Sp Sa under those circumstances property should 
be ratably distributed among his creditors. 


I will continue to show the errors into which my colleague 
(Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] has fallen. 


The seventh ground for proceeding is that a person has— 
Procured or ered a 
mon romans cage 3 to be entered against himself with the 
You will, of course, remember that defeat shall include 
‘defraud, delay, evade, hinder, and impede.” Under the laws 
of many of the States judgments are obtained for these various 
pepe and I regret to say that the frauds are consummated 
way with ng Pog For my part, I have a greater con- 
tempt and loathing for frauds w are committed under the 
forms of laws than for those which are committed in violation of 
the law. This provision of the bill is intended to maintain the 
integrity of justice, and to prevent judgments from being en- 
forced which are not bonafides. If any gentleman upon the floor 
wishes to oppose the bill because of this provision he is welcome 
C 
0 th gro upon which procee be instituted 
is that a person has— R 
Secreted any of his pro avoid it 
poate against Minette dates a scions 7H ton under legal 
In considering this ground please keep in mind the meaning 
of the word “defeat.” of the property is not of infre- 
uent occurrence in many of the States as a means of defeating 
e process of the courts. I know and every member of the 
House knows that the only effective means of figh anarchy 
is to uphold the courts to enable them to have the 
sery The debtor who undertakes to thwart the service of the 
proca of the courts and the ordinary administration of justice 
them is, in my judgment, one of the worst enemies of society. 
I therefore think that debtor who is cs such acts 
ought to be amenable to the process of the bankruptcy court, 
and in case the allegation is fairly proven,I think his estate 
ought to be administered. 
The ninth ground is that a person has— 
(9) Suffered, while insolvent, an execution for $500 or over, or a number 
lf, to be returned 


of executions aggregating such amount, against himself, to no 
pcos found, unless the amount shown to be due by such executions shall 
paid a petition is filed. 


This provision has been criticised in the course of the debate 
because it was alle that there was no occasion to put a man 
into bankruptcy where, upon execution, no pro could be 
found. Those who have made this criticism are evi ently un- 
aware that under the laws of some of the States real estate can 
not be sold under an execution, and that a man against whom a 
judgment has been obtained might own large tracts of land and 
yet an execution issued upon such judgment would be returned 

No property found.” 

Such critic are evidently made with aforgotfulness of the 
fact that a fradulently-inclined debtor not infrequently removes 
his 8 out of the jurisdiction within which the execution 
might be served or converts it into cash, and hides the cash, and 
that, as a result, the execution proves unavailing. It must, 
therefore, be apparent to the mind of every gentleman that this 

is necessarily a part of the bill. 

The tenth and final ground for action on the part of creditors 
is that a person has— 

(10) and notresumed for thirty days, and until a petition is filed 
oe vent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 
or o o 

You will observe that the person, firm, or corporation who 
might suffer its paper to go to protest and remain in protest for 
thirty daysand until a petition was filed, must be one which is 
insolvent, or they will not be liable to be adjudged a bankrupt. 
Under the present laws of all the States a pasm may be sued 
immediately after going to protest, and irrespective of the 
amount of Se paper and irrespective of the solvency or insoly- 
ency of the er. It therefore can not be said to constitue any 
hardship that a person who owes on commercial paper to the 
amount stated, and who is insolvent and who does not within 
thirty days and until the petition is filed resumethe payment of 
it, may be proceeded against in bankruptcy. Under the oldlaw 
the time, as I remember it, was fourteen days, and there was no 
provision that the person in default should be insolvent. I did 
not hear, in the course of my practice under that law, nor have 
I heard it contended in the whole course of the agitation in be- 
half of a bankrupt law nor in debates on this bill, that any hard- 
ships were suffered under the old law on this ground. 

T invite the attention of every member of the House, and espe- 
cially do I insist that the opponents of this bill shall note, thatit 
is not a ground for the institution of bankruptcy proceedings that 
an amount due upon open account has not been paid; that an un- 
determined amount due under a contract has not been paid; on 
the contrary, it is necessary that the defendant shall have done 
or suffered to ba done some act which is designed to defraud his 
creditors or some of them, or that he has in writing admitted his 
inability to conduct his own affairs, to pay his own debts, or has 
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defended against a proceeding anda judgment against him, or 
(that in writin ho bas geen pl a s 


In view of all which, I submit that 1 have conclusively shown 
that it will not “be extremely difficult to keep out of bank- 
ruptcy,” and that no man in the ordinary course of business 
will beliable totumble in at ed time, wholly unaware that he was 
at all in danger,” as was stated by the gentleman whose remarks 
are in question. 

The member from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] is 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as having said: 

The lawyers who live at the places where the United States court sit will 
havea monopoly of sn a practice, and those lawyers who attend to 
the general practice and their clients will be at their mercy. 

The reply to this statement is, first, that it is incorrect; and, 
second, that if it were true, still it would not be any reason why 
a bankruptcy law should not be passed if it would prove in prac- 
tice for the best interests of the whole people. The fact that the 
law, if passed, will be a national one makes it necessary that it 
should be enforced by the Federal courts, since it has been held 
that the Government can not force a State court to exercise 
puree tion undera Federal law. If it were attempted toadminis- 

r a national law in the State courts the ends of justice might 
be entirely defeated by the refusal of the State courts to act; we 
might, therefore, have presented to us the spectacle of a part of 
the courts acting and a part not, or of a part sometimes 
and in some cases and at other times refusing in other cases to 


act. 

It must therefore,in the best interests of all parties, be en- 
forced in the United States courts, The inconvenience to par- 
ties in interest from having the law administered in the United 
States courts has been, in my judgment, greatly overestimated 
by the opponents of the bill. As a matter of fact, the Federal 
courts hold sessions for the most pie at all of the places where 
there is a sufficient amount of business to in any sense ee, it. 

It may be fairly said of any part of the country where a United 
States court is not held within a reasonable distance, that such 
abd the country is sparsely settled and that there is little 

ion for hold court there; it also, of course, follows that 
in any sparsely settled country there will be very little bank- 
ruptcy business to be transacted. The inconvenience of living 
where courts are never held is also experienced in a greater or 
less degree under present State laws, and is always one of the 
inconveniences which the pioneers in any country voluntarily 


inour. 

In order to bring the administration of the lawas near to every 
man's door as p e, it has been provided by the bill that the 
eee creditorsshall be held at the county seat of the county 
where the bankrupt resides, unless it would be manifestly incon- 
venient to the c tors; that referees to whom cases for admin- 
istration may be referred by the court may be appointed with- 
out limit as to number, and that such territorial districts may be 
assigned to them as may be desirable; that claims against estates 
may be proven by thesimpleafiidavitof the claimant, and that they 
will be allowed as of course upon being filed in court, or before 
the referee, or sent toeither by mail, and that evidence in bank- 
ruptcy cases may be taken in the form of depositions under the 
provisions of law now in force or which may be hereafter enacted 
upon this subject. 

These provisions, and possibly others which donot oceur to me 
at this moment, have been made in the bill in order to prevent 
anyt in the line of hardships which might possibly occur in 
the ad tration of it. In addition, it is provided t litiga- 
tion with rgen to the property interests of the estate shall be 
brought in the court w would have had eo of the 
ge. had not bankruptcy proceedings intervened. That 
is to say, if A has a claim t B, and A is put into bank- 
ruptcy the trustee of A, in the event litigation is necessary and 
they are both citizens of the same State, must sue B in the State 
court. 

If they were residents of different States, and the claim was 
such a one as the United States circuit court would have juris- 
diction of, the suit may be brought in the proper United States 
circuit court. But the trustee of A could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, bring suit in the bankruptcy court and peso e to 
come in and litigate his rights in that tribunal unless it should 
be by the consent of B. Thusit will be seen that the objection 
concerning which so much has been said, and regarding which 
so much opposition has been found to the enactment of the bill, 
is reduced to the minimum if not entirely done away with by an 
explanation of the very careful provisions which have been made 
in the bill upon this subject. 

It is a notorious fact among business men and lawyers cogni- 
zant of the facts of the case that the collection Palasa of the 
country has for a series of years become less and a at 
the present time there is very little of it by compar with 
what it formerly was. This fact grows out of the condition of 


the laws. For example, if a numbes of claims against a debtor 
are put into the hands of a lawyer for collection it usually re- 
sults in an attachment being issued against the debtor, or of his 

some form of voluntary assignment, or of being putinto 
the hands of a receiver; and this, too, irrespective of whether 
the claims are just or unjust, and irrespective of whether he is 
solventor insolvent. In other words, the great majority of the 
debtors of the country are not sufficiently strong financially to 
defend themselves against claims which they believe to be un- 
just, because even the bringing of a suit against them is likely 
to alarm other creditors and result in their being forced to the 
wall financially. 

If this bill should be passed, then the conditions will be en- 
tirely different in this, that if claims are put in the hands of 
lawyers for collection against a debtor, he will be able to defend 
against them if he desires, since in the event his creditors be- 
come alarmed, he may secure a meeting of them and explain 
fully and frankly his actual conditions, since this law will pre- 
vent them from advantage of one another by entering 
into a struggle to see who can first secure a lien against his 


property. 

It follows therefore that the passage of the bill will, instead of 
resulting in the consolidation of the 1 commercial business 
of the country, result in its revival and of its being transacted 
at the places where the parties live. 

As before stated, the percentage of failures among those who 
are engaged in business for the whole country does not exceed a 
little over 1 per cent per annum, and has not done so for years, 
up to the present year at least, and if therefore it were true, as 
it is not, tall of this business would be concentrated to the 
places of the meeting of the bankruptey courts, still it would 
not materially interfere or affect the ordinary legal business of 
the country; and besides, if it did, this point ought not to be 
considered since every lawyer of standing would consider first, 
the best financial interests of his client before considering what 
effect it would have on his legal practice. F 

It was stated that— 

The application may be made at any time after two months from the date 
ofthe on in bankruptcy. 

This is not all of the provision. It is that 


A not a corporation, may, after the expiration of two months and 
wi the next four months subsequent to being adjudged a bankrupt, file 
— Lotpa for a discharge in the court of bankruptcy in which the pro- 

are pending; if it shall be made to appear to the judge that the 
bankrupt was unavoidably prevented from filing it within such time, it may 
be filed within, but not after the expiration of the next six months. 

This limitation of the time within which the . 
be filed is to prevent a fraudulent bankrupt from making appli- 
cation for a discharge after the death or removal of witnesses 
from the jurisdiction of the court. In other words, it is that 
when persons who can not obtain their discharges when all of 
the facts surrounding their failure can be proved in order to 
receive them, they can not do so at some subsequent time. 

The speaker criticises the use of the word material” as ap- 
ete tothe false statement which would prevent a bankrupt 
m receiving a discharge. He also cri s the word “su 
stantial” as modifying the word valuation“ with reference to 

the amount of accounts concerning which there was a misre 
resentation. These words were used in order that the bank- 
rupt should not be refused a discharge unless the false state- 
ment complained of was material. In other words, he should 
not be denied relief because he made a false statement of no im- 
portance. In the same manner the word“ substantial” is used 
with reference to the amount of claims which might be inserted 
in the schedule or omitted from it, since it was not desired that 
an amount of no importance should be taken cognizance of. The 
criticism seems to have been made ina spirit indicating a de- 
sire that we should be more considerate of the debtors’ rights 
than we have been, but I respectfully submit that in the pro- 
visions of the bill we have been more considerate than it is the 
wish of the gentleman we should be, 

Complaint is made that there is a provision to prevent a dis- 
charge where the application is with fraudulentintent or neglect 
to keep books of account or records from which his true condi- 
tion might be ascertained,” accompanied by the statement that 
there are a great many people in business who do not keep such 
accounts or records. I know, of course, that there are a great 
many ple who do business without keeping formal sets of 
books, but in view of the practice, unive y I believe, of ex- 
changing bills, of conducting correspondence, of sec in- 
surance, of returns for taxes, and of other details con- 
nected with business. I think there are always records from which 
the financial condition of the deptor may be ascertained, ex- 
cept where asa part of a deliberate design such records have been 
destroyed or have not been made, with a wrongful intent. 

In events it seems to me reasonable that those who ask for 
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this great privilege under the law should be only such persons 
as shall be able to stand this very reasonable and lenient test as 
to the good faith with which they have conducted their business 
affairs which has resulted in their unfortunate financial condi- 
aon, and which has necessitated an application for their dis- 
charge. 

It is stated asfollo ws: 

Under the act of 1867 the bankrupt could not obtain a discharge unless the 
assets equaled 30 per cent of the debts proved against his estate, or on the 
assent of one-fourth in number or one-third in value of his creditors. No 


such requisition isnecessary under this bill; itis a matter wholly and solely 
with the judge. The creditors have nothing to do with it. 


This statement is made as a criticism of this bill, and as going 
to show that the act of 1867 was a better measure than this one. 

The provision with regard to the payment of 30 per cent of 
the debts proven did not a ply in the act of 1867 to all bank- 
rupts as this statement wo seem to imply, but only to those 
who were voluntary bankrupts. As to the policy of requiring 
the payment of ani percentage as a condition precedent to the 
discharge of a bankrupt, I have this to say: The discharge of a 
debtor from the pe claims of his creditor can be justified only 
upon the ground that itis uired by a sound public policy. 
A sound public policy has noth to do with the question as to 
whether any amount is paid by the debtor's estate, or, if so, the 
exact amount paid. Itsimply goes to the extent of saying that 
where an honest man has made a fair surrender of his property 
he shall be discharged from the further claim of the creditor. 

The same reasoning which justifies the passage of exemption 
laws by the several States justifies the passage of a law for the 
discharge of the honest bankrupt. Imagine an exemption law 
by the terms of which a debtor was to have a bed for his family 
und the implements of trade for himself, only upon condition 
that he could pay, say 30 per cent of theamount he owed. Why 
should a law be . to a bankrupt a discharge whose 
estate paid 30 cents, refuse it to a bankrupt whose estate 
only paid 29.99 cents; why should a bankrup, be discharged 
whose misfortune has only amounted to the reduction of 70 per 
cent of his estate, and refused to a bankrupt whose entire estate 
has been destroyed by a devastating fi or a disastrous cy- 
clone, 

The only ground upon which a discharge may be granted by 
the authority of a law of the United States and decree of a 
court after hearing, is that of a sound public policy. This being 
true, why should there be a condition-precedent added that the 
dictates of a sound public policy shall be withheld unless the 
debtor shall have been able to beg or coerce a certain per cent 
of his creditors to consent that he shall have a discharge? I 
have heard it said that under the old law creditors not infre- 
quently withheld their consent to discharges until paid a finan- 
cial consideration to give it. Does any gentleman think that 
speculation upon such a basis is justified? I would not be will- 
ing to advocate a law under which such a species of speculation 
would be possible. 

My conclusion, therefore, upon this question is that those who 
are entitled to the consideration of the law are only honest men, 
and that they are entitied to it without reference to the extent 
or character of their misfortune, and without reference to the 
good nature or malicious feelings of their creditors. 

It was urged by the same member of this House as an objec- 
tion to the passage of this bill with at least apparent frankness, 
as follows: 

The judge shall discharge unless the bankrupt shall have done one of five 
things, and, as an involuntary bankrupt, he must have done at least one of 
these things; and as the judge has in adjudicating him a bankrupt already 
passed upon that question, I see no way in which an involuntary bankrupt 
can ever be discharged. 

This gentleman, mind you, made the opening argument in op- 
position to the bill; lest you may not have gotten the full force 
we statement which I have just quoted, let me read it to you 

n: 

The judge shall discharge unless the bankrupt shall have done one of five 
things, and, as an involuntary bankrupt, he must have done at least one of 
these things; and as the judge has in adjudicating him a bankrupt already 
passed upon that question, I see no way in which an involuntary bankrupt 
can ever be discharged. 

I submit this statement as fairly in line with mostof the state- 
ments which have been made so freely in opposition to this 
measure. I do not question the sincerity of the gentleman mak- 
ing it, but I do submit that if I shall show that he is entirely 
misken in so important a point as this, it will be but a reason- 
able conclusion that he is entirely mistaken in his other state- 
ments which are calculated to throw discredit upon the bill. 

Let me read you the pertinent parts of the bill sothat youcan 
see by a comparison that this error is flagrant. 

Section 2, a, is as follows: 


SEC. 2. a Acts of bankruptcy.—Acts of bankruptcy 


pi by a person shall 
consist of his having within six months prior to the fi 


of a petition 


him (1) concealed himself, departed or remained a from his 
5 or domicile continuously with intent to areal tee 
service of civil process and to defeat his creditors— 


Meanwhile he may have created a preference— 


(2) failed for thirty days while insolvent to secure the release of any pro’ 

erty levied upon under of law for or over, or if such property 

to be sold er such process then until ee days before the time fixed for 
such sale and until a petition is filed; (3) made a transfer of any of his prop- 
erty with intent to defeat his creditors; (4) madean assignment for the ben- 
efit of his creditors or filed in courta written statement admitting his inabil- 
ity to pay his debts; (5) made while insolvent a contract personally, or by 
agent, for the purchase or sale of a commodity with intent not to receive or 
deliver the same but merely to receive or pay a difference between the con- 
tract and the market price thereof, at a 6 subsequent to the making of 
such contract; (6) made while insolvent, a transfer of any of his property 
or suffered any of it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or other- 
wise for the purpose of giving a preference; (7) procured or suffered a judg- 
ment to beentered against himself with intent to defeat his creditors; (8) se- 
creted . property toavold its being levied —— under legal process 
against if and to defeat his creditors; (9) suffered while insolvent an 
execution for $500 or over, or a number of executions aggregating such 
amount, against himself to be returned no poparty found, unless the 
amount shown to be due by such executions shall paid before a petition 


is filed, or (10) rig: ee and not resumed for thirty days and until a peti- 
tion is filed, while lvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or 
aggregating $500 or over. 

Section 13, a and b, is as follows: 

Src. 13. a Discharges, when granted.—A person, not a corporati ma; 
after the expiration of two months and within the next four Ne subsc: 


uent to adjudged a bankrupt, file an application fora discha 
the court of bankruptcy in which the 7 cal are pending; it it s bo 
made to appear to the ju that the 8 was unavoidably prevented 
from t within such time, it may be filed within but not after the expi- 
ration of the next six months. 

d The judge shail hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as 
may be e in opposition thereto by parties in interest, at such time as his 
convenience will permit and as will es in interest a reasonable op- 
portunity to be heard, and discharge the applicant unless he has (1) com- 
mitted an offense punishable by imprisonment or fine as herein provided; 
(2) given a preference as herein defined, under anassignment for the benefit 
of creditors or otherwise, which has not been surrendered to the trustee; 
® knowingly made a materially false statement in writing concerning his 

ancial condition to any person for the purpose of obtai credit or of 
being communicated to the trade or to those from whom he has sought or 
obtained credit; (4) made a transfer of any of his ery which any cred- 
itor, who has proved his debt in the proceed might, at the time of the 
bankruptcy, have impeached as fraudulent if he had then been a judgment 
creditor, unless such property shall have been surrendered to the trustee; or 
(5) with fraudulent intent destroyed or neglected to keep books of account 
or records from which his true condition might be ascertained. 


Section 29, a, referred to in subdivision (1) in the section on 
discharges as above, is as follows: 


SEC. 29. a Offenses.—A person shall be punis by imprisonment for a 
period not to exceed ten years, upon conviction of the offense of having 
willfully (1) appropriated to his own use, embezzled, spent, or unlaw- 
fully transferred any property belo; to a bankrupt estate which came 
into his charge as trustee; (2) attempted to account or accounted for any of 
his property, or aomp to account or accounted while a bankrupt for 
any of the property belonging to his estate by fictitious losses or expenses; 
(3) concealed while a bankrupt, or after his discharge, from his trustee any 
of the property belonging to estate; (4) in case of any n hay to 
his knowl after he has become a bankrupt, proved a false claim ag t 
his estate, failed to disclose that fact, within one month after co: to a 
knowledge thereof, to his trustee; (5) made a false oath in, or in relation to, 
any proceeding in bankruptcy; (6) made a substantially false valuation, as 
a bankrupt, ot of the property of his estate in his schedule of bg reed 
or omitted therefrom any of the property of his estate, or from the list of 
his creditors any n to whom he is indebted in a substantial amoun 
or included therein any person to whom he is not indebted, or includ 
therein a creditor for an amount substantially more than the true indebted- 
nessi (n) obtained on credit any property with intent not to pay for the same 
or 


‘ein 


ty 
or by agent, proxy, 


or as agent, proxy, or attorney; (9) received any property or the 


secreted any of his ty to avoid its being levied upon under 
cess against himsel or adininistered in ban 2 


ing to BA ena which is a part of or relates to an estate in his 
charge; or (i!) transferred, otherwise than in the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness, and in contemplation of bankruptcy, any property which he has ob- 
tained on credit. 

Now let us make the comparison; begin with section 2 on acts 
of 5 the first ground (I] as there stated is not re- 
ferred to in either of the other sections, and it follows that he 
might be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground and still be dis- 
charged. The gentleman therefore shows by his statement 
that he has not examined the bill carefully, since itis conclusive 
on at least this one point, that he is in error in-stating that an 
involuntary bankrupt can not be discharged. 

Let us continue the examination; the second (2) ground, as 
stated in section 2 as above, falls under the same head, and the 
gentleman is therefore in error in two respects. 

The third (3) ground for proceedings is that the defendant 
has— 

i an Made a transfer of any of his property with intent to defeat his cred- 
rs. 

By referring to the section on discharges as quoted, subdi- 
vision four (4), you will see that such a transfer is not a ground 
for refusing a discharge if “such property shall have been sur- 
rendered to the trustee.” The gentleman’s statement is there- 
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fore inaccurate in this respect. He is in error therefore in at 
least three Lag Pipettes 

The fourth (4) ground as stated in section 2 is not referred to 
in either of the other sections and therefore justifies the scorin 
ef . error against the gentleman who has thus malign 


o bill. 

The fifth (5) ground for beginning a suit relates to dealing in 
options. Such an act is neither an offense nor a ground for re- 
fusing a discharge. Another error must therefore be credited 
to my coll e. - 

The sixth 76 act of bankruptcy relates to giving a preference. 


to the trustee. 

The seventh (7) ground is not set out in either of the other 
sections and the score of errors therefore numbers seven. 

The eighth (8) ground relates to the secreting or hiding away 
of property for the purpose of defrauding the creditors; a bank- 
rupt who has been guilty of that act would not (see (10) section 
29} and uae not to be given a discharge. The gentleman's 
statement is, I am glad to say, correctin this particular, and I 
accordingly score one in his favor. 

Grounds nine (9) and ten (10)are not referred to in sections 13 
or 20, and two additional errors must therefore be charged. 

The statement therefore, that no involuntary bankrupt can 
get a discharge is an error; if adjudged a bankrupt on any one 
of nine grounds he may, so far as such grounds are concerned, 
secure a discharge; if adjudged a bankrupt on one ground he 
will, on that account, be denied a discharge. There are other 
grounds on which a discharge may be refused. I therefore again 
call attention to the fact that the opposition to this bill is founded 
chiefly upon a want of information as to its provisions and a mis- 
conception of the results which it will accomplish. 

SN WILLIAM A. STONE. Will my colleague yield for a 

uestion? 
3 Mr. WOLVERTON. 5 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. y not 
appes for a discharge the right of trial 
cation 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. He has that right. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE (continuing). The same as you 

ive him the right of trial when he is adjudicated a bankrupt? 
here is no provision in the bill for any such action. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. He has it now. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I will say that no objection on that ac- 
count was made to the bill in the argument of my friend when 
he was on the floor the other day, nor do I see that it would be ob- 
jectionable to be incorporated in the bill as an amendment if 


necessary. 

But what I do complain of before the House is the wholesale 
denunciation that this bill has received by the opponents with- 
out an effort on their part to try to correct alleg perfections 
and to malte it a permanent law. Have you not got the courage to 
do it? Is there a want of ability to do it? I know it is not that. 
But these criticisms are for the purpose of defeating any law 
upon the subject. They are for the purpose, in many instances, 
of retaining the infamous attachmentand assignmentacts which 
are upon the statute books of many States. 

I have criticised at some length the argument of my colleague 
[Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] merely for the purpose of showing 
that this bill is not infamous, as it has been stigmatized by very 
many who have argued against it, and for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to its provisions. 

Thave no doubt that if the gentleman, with his ability and his 
experience, and others who have criticised this measure, were to 
get together and suggest amendments and consider the matter 
carefully and candidly, notseeking for some little loophole in the 
bill or some little point which they can criticise as unsatisfac- 
tory, for the mere purpose of condemning it as ameasure—if they 
were thus to seek to perfect this bill, they either would find that 
it was perfect, or we would concede their points and thereby 
make it so. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY. I do not suppose the gentleman wants to be inac- 
curate in any of his statements? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No, certainly not. 

Mr. RAY. I had the floor for an hour and a half, and I criti- 
cised this bill rather severely in some of its particulars. Three 
days before I addressed the House on the bill, I printed in the 
REGORD pro amendments which I suggested, and I deliber- 


give the bankrupt who 
y jury on the specifi- 


ately stated that I criticised the bill for the porgo of havingit 
So I hope the gentleman will not make t 


amended. he wholesale 
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charge that every gentleman who hascriticised the bill has done 
it for the pe of defeating it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. If my statement was as broad as sug- 
gested by the gentleman. from New York |Mr. Ray] it was in- 
correct to that extent. I believe the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ray] did suggest some amendments, and did state that he 
was in favor of the passage of a uniform bankruptcy law by this 
eee he disapproved of some of the provisions of this 
Mr. RAY. That is it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I was notalluding to the criticism of the 
gentleman from New York. His method of argument is proper 
and fair. This House is able to take up a bill, if it is argued in 
that spirit, with a view of making suggestions and amendments 
and to perfect the bill. I have at least no doubt that after it has 
received the careful consideration of this House, instead of its 
hostile criticism, and has gone to the Senate and received fair 
consideration there, and if the two Houses can not agree, then 
after consideration by a conference committee, it will result in the 
enactment of a law creating an uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States that will be as beneficial as any 
W that could be enacted by this Congress. 

have taken more time than I ought, and yet, as a matter of 
curiosity, and perhaps to show the reason why some of my 
friends adhere to their views against all measures that might 
be introduced for the purpose of creating an uniform system of 
bankruptcy, I wish to call attention to the fact that they have, 
on the statute books of their States, laws which are infamous in 
every particular, and calculated to produce injustice and ine- 
qualities between creditors. and which are harsh in their oper- 
ations upon debtors. A comparison with these laws and this 
bill will show that it is a just and humane measure. 

Take, for instance, the law that prevails in the State of Texas 
on the subject of attachments. Here is a fair sample of the at- 
tachment laws that now 8 and are pon the statute books 
of the different States. This applies to debts not due as well as 
todebts which are due: : 


The judges and clerks of the district courts, county courts, and justices of 


the peace may issue writs of Nigh meer attachment, returnable totheir res 
bod 8 upon the plaintiff, agent, or attorney making an affidavit in 
ting, 8 ting: 


1. That the defendant is justly indebted to the plaintiff in a certain amount. 

2. That the defendant is not a resident of the State, or is a foreign corpo- 
ration, or acting as such. 5 

3. That he is about to remove 
fused to pay or secure the debt of the plaint 

4. That he secretes himself so that the ordinary process of law can not be 


served upon him, 
5. That he has secreted his property for the purpose of defrauding his cred- 


itors. 

6. fg he is about to secrete his property for the purpose of defrauding 
his creditors. 

7. That he is about to remove his 1 out of the State, without leay- 
ing sufficient remaining to pay his debts. 

8. That he is about to remove his property, or part of it, out or the county 
in which suit is brought with intent to defrau‘ his creditors. 

9. That he has disposed of his property, in whole or in part, with intent to 
defraud his creditors. 

10. That he is about to dispose of his property with intent to defraud his 


creditors. 
11. That he is about to convert his property, or a part thereof, into money, 
for the purpose of placing it beyond the reach of his creditors. 


In every case the creditor could make an affidavit there that a 
man who was about to sell a horse was doing it for the pu 
of converting it into money for the purpose of placing it be- 
yond the reach of his creditors, because thatis the ordinary 
course of trade, in order to get the money. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. In reference to all these attachment laws 
which have been spoken of by the gentleman in almost every 
State in the Union, when they are attaching goods the creditor 
must give bond to indemnify the defendant against any damage 
that he may sustain. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
ever knew of any such bond being sued upon in his life? We 
have the same provision in Pennsylvania. Under this bill prop- 
ay can not be seized before adjudication until after a good bond 
shall have been given. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 
that question, I will state that almost generally the damages may 
be assessed pag that bond in the same suit. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. But only incase the judg- 
ment is set aside. 

Mr, STOCKDALE. 
for damages. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That would be done in 
the regular way of setting it aside. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, If the attachment is defeated, in most of 
the States he can sue for damages. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. How can it be defeated 
except by being set aside? 


Emenee oe of the State, and has re- 


If the attachment fails, then he can sue 
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Mr. STOCKDALE, I think there issome difference between 
defeating and setting aside, if I understand the oy e language. 
1 VAN VOORHIS of New York. The at t is a pre- 

Nr. S DALE, You will find in the general attachment 
laws in the States that you take the attachment and the prop- 
, then you show cause, and if you fail, the party has a cause 

of ges 5 ou. 5 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That does not occur in 
3 There is no provision of that kind in bankruptey. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Oh, no. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You have not read the bill. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have looked over it. I 
think that was 5 in the old bill. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. There is this difference between the 
bankruptcy law and the law I have just read as being the law of 
Texas. Down in Texas they are against the creditor if he lives 
oon a Texas, but if he lives in Texas there is no law too sharp 

or him. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Against the poor debtor? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. They want to treat foreigners with cour- 


tesy. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I hope the gentlemen have settled this 
question between themselves. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. To our satisfaction. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. To your satisfaction, 

In view of the attachment and exemption laws they have in 
Texas nobody can be n to pay their debts. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that, with all ourexemptions, wo pay our debts better than 
any people in the Union i 

Me OLVERTON. They pay 10 per cent for money and up- 
ward 


Mr. BAILEY. But we pay it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Iam notsayinganything against Texas, 
but I am saying that if you had different laws that would invite 
capital to your State, you would be able to get money for 5 per 
cent instead of 10. If you did not exempt saw mills, and grist 
mills, and rolling mills, and everything that you could pile ona 
lot and 200 acres of land; if you did not have this attachment 
law in force, money could be sent from the North or from the 
South or wherever it was seeking investment, and you could 
have it for 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. BAILEY. Whydonot they go to Mississippi, where they 
hare no such exemption as we have in Texas? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have not examined the laws of Mis- 
sissippi as to that point. 

Mr. BAILEY. e exemption laws there are very similar to 
those of other States. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Take Texas, Kansas, and the Dakotas, 
and even Illinois, and other States where the exemptions are so 
liberal, no man need be afraid of any process of execution nst 
his property. The pro d enactment does not disturb the 
homestead exemption. It allows a man to retain as much prop- 
erty as is exempt under the State laws. The involuntary pr 
visions do not apply to farmers, nor to wage-earners. The hon- 
est farmer or wage-earner whois and who owes debtsof any 
amount may under the volun provisions of this act be dis- 
charged from debts he is unable to pay As a sample of the ex- 
emption laws which I haye spoken of, I will refer to those which 
prevail in Texas. 


By the Constitution of 1875 the homestead of a family, not in a town or 
city, is made to consist of not more than 200 acres of land, which may be in 
one or more parcels, with the improvements thereon. The homestead in a 
city, town, or vil of lot or lots not to exceed $5,000 in value at the time 
of tion, without reference to the value of improvements thereon; pro- 
vided the same shall be used for the purpose of a home, or asa place to ex- 
ercise the 1 or Ne 2 the head e 2 family. e- Nee erer is 
protected from forced sale for the payment o debts, except for purchase 
—.— taxes due thereon, or for work and material used construct 

provements thereon, and in respect to the last, the contract for work an 
material must be with the consent of the wife given in the manner provided 


by law. 
In addition to this it is vided that in case of the death of a person leay- 
wife and children, or either, there shall be granted out of the estate a sum 
è to support them for one year; also if the exempted articles pro- 
vided for by law do not exist in n of the estate may be sold 
for cash to raise their value, not to e $5,000 for homestead, and 8800 for 
further exempted 5 7 
There is also exempted to every family, free from forced sale for all debts; 
all household and kitchen furniture; any lot or lots for sepulture in a ceme- 
tery; allimplements of husbandry; all toolsand a tus belonging to any 
trade or fession; and all books belonging to public or private li es, 
and portraits and pictures; five milch cows and 
work oxen;two horsesand one wagon: one or buggy; one gun; twenty 
hogs; twenty head of sheep; all provisions and forage on hand for home 
consumption; all bridles, saddles, and harness necessary for the — Aaggiar 


Now, I cam see how my friends from Texas can afford to resist 
the passage of this or any other bankrupt act. Any debtor in 
Texas to-day, with the enormous exemptions he has allowed 
him, and with the attachment laws of that State in force, is en- 
tirely f against any creditor in New York or elsewhere who 
may sell him s on credit. 

. KILGORE. The exemptions in Texas are pretty well 
understood, and any man who deals with a citizen of Texas deals 
with him with full knowledge of those exemptions, and if he 
wants to hold him responsible, he ought to take care to ascertain 
that the man has property over and above those exemptions, 
that will be liable for debt. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is all correct, and I do not know 
of anything that could be put upon the statute books of any Stato 
that would go further than such legislation as this to promote 
immigration. The character. of the people who would immi- 
grate there, however, might be questionable. [Laughter. 

For several years State of Kansas, because o/ its liberal 
homestead exemption laws, has been the refuge of neurly all the 
frandulent debtors who have migrated from my State, though 
perhaps some of them may have gone to Texas. Certainty home- 
stead exemptions like this would promote immigration, and I 
hope they will keep such laws upon theirstatute books in Texas 

in other States to encourage emigration of a ce tain kind 
from my own State. [Laughter.] ere are, however, advo- 
cates even in Texas of the passage of a uniform bankrupt law at 
this time. I have a clipping from the Dallas Timos- Herald, 
which I will read: 
A BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

A bill to relieve the tanti; easing : 
solvent debtors is rk gry Ban en pa ine mag cor . 8 
bill is not from one, but from all classes. 

The people are entitled to enjoy all the rights secured to them by the Fed - 
.. save tarough Congressional legislation. From 
all over the Union bodies of all sorts and petitioners from all classes have 
been for seven years and are now demanding the ee of this bill with a 
unanimity that is pronounced and p: The seems a wise, consery- 
sve, ae economical measure, meeting mately the just demands of the 
PGongress should pass the bill, and Messrs. CULBERSON, KILGORE, and 
BAILEY should forego their opposition to it. 


Mr. KILGORE, I wish to say that that is an evening paper 
published in Dallas, which probably echoes an editorial written 
perhaps by Mr, Torrey or some other friend of this bill. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think that paper itself went into the hands of a receiver 
some time since. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Manp intelligent and sound reasons have 
been expressed by the newspapers of Texas for the enactmentof 
this bill. I submit and will have printed a few of them. 

An able address was made in support of this bill in the Fifty- 
first Congress by the Hon. Littleton W. Moore from Texas; it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under date of July —, 


1899. 

Mr, WILLIAM A. STONE. I wish to ask my colleague this 
question: Did you ever know a pro d law which authorized 
notices to be given by advertising through the newspapers that 
was not favored by all the papers that knew of the provision? 


hter. 

Mr WOLVERTON. I never have known of a newspaper be- 
ing bought as the gentleman intimates. Isuppose that the pub- 
Hakani of newspapers, to a limited extent, are governed, as well 
as lawyers and other people, by considerations of self interest. 
It is simply absurd for my colleague to intimate that the very 
general indorsement given this bill by the press throug nout the 
country is because there will be a petty amount of adv ortising 
for one paper in each judicial district, 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And to the extent of their in- 
terest they ought not to be guides of public opinion. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I know that the papers which are now 
and have been supporting this bill have not done it with the ex- 
pectation of getting a three or four dollar advertisement now 
and then. They are far above that, 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But you do know that this bill 
makes a great deal of advertising for the newspapers? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not. It provides for an economical 
admiuistration of bankrupt estates; far more economical than 
any law that I have examined. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like toask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a question before he passes from this point as to the 

eneral indorsement which this bill is stated to have received. 
ask him whether he believes that one out of a thousand of 
those who have indorsed this bill has ever read it? Iundertake 
to say that not half of the members of this House have read the 
bill t 5 8 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am bound to believe that those who 
have indorsed the bill have read it. As to the members of the 
House, I am led to believe that your statement is true—it must, 
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Z think, be true as to some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
0 ition to the bill. 
. BAILEY. Then surely the indorsement of the bill by 
persons who have not read it can not very much weight, 
should think, with the pona from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I did not concur in your insinuation as 
to the indorsers. 

Let me submit what the brick manufacturers of the country 
think about it; possibly you will realize that they know what 
they are talking about: 

NATIONAL BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, the National Brick Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States of America, assembled in its fifth annual convention, respect- 
fully urges upon your honorable bodies the passage of the Torrey bankrupt 
bill. and submits as reasons therefor the following: 
＋ association, in their capacities as business men 


ASSOCIATION, 
anudry 22, 1891. 


rations y 
sibilities clearly and fully defined by one is ag national uniform 
instead of by the Mngt Sid 4 of the States in which they do business. 

(2) The members of this association, as the of large quantities 
Sorneta, fins, and corporations m they purchase, asit will extend 

corpo: ms from whom they p „as it exte: 
credit, prevent fraud, and ee maintain confidence between business 
men, manufacturers, mechanics, and bankers. 

(3) The members of this association, as consumers of commodities, are in- 
terested in the enactment of a law which will enable the sellers of goods to 
collect the price, or a part of it, of the goods sold, to the end that honest 

ple who pay ony eae) wili not have to pay in multiplied profits for the 
S ined 


by sellers of Le to dishonest persons. 
4. The members ot this association, in their dual capacities as debtors and 
creditors, are interested inthe placing upon the statute books of a law which 
‘will be perfectly fair to them in those capacities, 


hts and responsibilities of business men tiei- 
fh hanged wi 


ting in the commerce of the several States ought not to be e when- 
ever a State is crossed, and that is therefore called upon to 
tatoncea uniform national bankrupt act,as provided by the eral 


mstitution. 
(2) Resolved further, That the passage of a law which shall be a guaranty 
of fair dealing in commercial transactions on en designed in effect to 


increase the capital invested in business by ev man, manufac- 


turer, and mechanic in this, that it will give to additional eredit, open 
to him additional markets, and reduce the hazards of business. 


toenact a law which 


o from the payment 
ts, thereby leaving them. in effect, to be paid — profits 


by honest people who pa: 
110) ee That as honest men are willing to purchase and 
tsand ties, and 


sel! under a law which gives to them reci; ilt 
they therefore request the enactment of a bill containing provisions for both 


voluntary and mvolun bankruptey. 
“(5) evolved further, That this association e its belief that the 


eo that Congress 8 


THEO. A. RANDALL, 
Secretary. 

Mr. BAILEY. Permit me a word further. The gentleman 
has arraigned me as one of those who are opposed toa system 
of aipin i SFE 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am as much in favor of a proper bankruptcy 
law as the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any other gentleman 


can be. 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Ihave not said that you are opposed to 
a bankrupt bill. 
Mr. BAILEY, Well, I understood my name to have been 


read. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. This is taken from a newspaper pub- 
lished in your own State. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. So far as I am informed on the subject, 
ae gentleman, [ hope, is going to advocate the passage of this 


Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman knows I am not, or ought to 
know it. But I want to say a word further. The gentleman has 
read an extract from a newspaper saying that I ought to forego 
my opposition to this measure. Now, I undertake to say that 
there is not a man connected with the paper which thus 
on the merits of this bill who has ever read the bill or even seen 
it. An expression of that kind weighs very little with me, as 
Jam sure it must with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not concur in the gentleman’s in- 
sinuation. Ido not think that anyone, whether the publisher 
of a newspaper or a member of Congress, is competent to dis- 
cuss the provisions of any proposed legislation unless he has 
read them. The presumption is that the editors of all of these 
papers are familiar with the provisions of the bill; many of the 
articles refer to the fact that the writer has read this bil care- 
fully section by section, or that they have consulted attorneys 
in whom they have confidence who have read it and given favor- 
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as to its provisions. These opinions come from 


able 
some of the ablest men in the State of Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Half of those articles were written right here 
in Washington. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have no means of knowing whether 
the 13 speaks upon information or only belief, 


I find that almost every prominent newspaper, not only in the 
State of Texas but in my own State and in every State in the 
Union, advocates the passage of this bill. I find that petitions 
have been presented to this House and the Senate during the 
last two or three years asking the passage of this bill, the peti- 
tioners stating that they have examined its provisions ap- 
prove them. Thewriters of many of these newspaper clippings 
and other articles which I have before me state that they have 
examined the bill carefully, while others state that they have 
hed them examined by others who are competent to pass judg- 
ment upon them. 

Interviews with ae lawyers in the South, in the North, 
in the East, and in the West show that they ask for the 
of this bill or of the bill which was before the Fifty-second Con- 

s8—a measure which the Judiciary Committee of the present 
ouse has modified and improved. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iwould like toask the gentleman a ques- 
tion on that line. Does he believe that there is a member of this 
e including himself, who is in favor of passing this identi- 
ca ? í 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Are you in favor of this bill just as it is? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to see one or two or more 
amendments made to the bill, but if there are no amendments 
offered, Lwill vote for the bill just as itis. And I have heard 
expressions from a number of other members of the House, and 
I believe a aera Dy them will vote for this bill just as it is. 
Is there anything in this bill which should justify any member 
of the House in refusing to vote for it? Its isions for vol- 
untary bankruptcy meet, I believe, the approbation of everyone 
who has examined them. 

As to the provisions for involuntary bankruptcy, any one who 
will read them over carefully must come to the conclusion that 
this is a fair and just bill in its present form, even without 
amendment, and if itcan not be amended, should pass as it now 
stands. It differs materially from the act of 1867 as to the mode 
under which p are to be conducted. If it is alleged 
against any person that he has committed any act of bankruptcy, 
under the second section of the bill, for instance, has made a 
transfer of his property with intent todefeator defraud his cred- 
itors, which, under the operation of the statutes of every State, 
even where a contract is made for the purpose of it out, 
I balieve has been declared in all instances to be void; when an 
allegation is made by a petitioner or petitioners that such a per- 
son tted such an act of bankruptcy he has notice, fif- 
teen days’ notice, to appear in court, and he may demand a jury 
trial; and in involuntary 3 in bankruptcy the peti- 
tioner is bound by law, under the decisions of the courts, to es- 
tablish affirmatively every proposition necessary to give the 
hie: ogre luntary proceedings bmit his estate 

e a man in volun P i may submit es 

to the administration of the erty courts when he po 
that a debtor has committed an act of bankruptcy, it enables h 

to force him into a bankrupt court, and if the party thus forced 
into the court comes in and files his answer, denying the allega- 
tions of the petition, he has a right to trial before twelve of his 
peers to determine whether he has made the assignment for the 
purpose of defeating, injuring, or delaying his creditors. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, And 200 miles from home perhaps. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The bankruptcy courts sit near to the 
homes of the gear body of the people who will have business in 
them. It is the only court which can take jurisdiction of bank- 
ruptey proceedings under the Constitution. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. And that same provision 
was in the law of 1867. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 
ject ever d, 

Mr. STOCKDALE. We know how it worked down in our 
country; it was a pretty hard condition of affairs, induced largely 
by that very provision. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It is a provision which is essential in 
every bankrupt law, however. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Do you call a jury picked up 
around the marshal's office, for example, tipstaffs, guards of pris- 
oners, and others of that kind, a jury of peers;“ men whose in- 
terest is the marshal's interest, which is to make as much fees 
for the marshal as possible? j 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The question, Mr. Chairman, which has 
just been submitted to me is foreign to the question under dis- 
cussion, and is an insinuation that in the western district of 


Yes; and in every other law on the sub- 
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Pennsylvania, in which I reside, the circuit courts and the dis- 
trict courts are conducted in violation of law, and that the judges 
and marshals and district attorney are scoundrels, 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, no. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. The gentleman himself was once a dis- 
trict attorney, and it may have been true that they then se- 
lected the deadbeats and bums around the offices in the public 
buildings for such pu 8; but to-day I wish to say that they 
are summoned from all parts of my district, and are properly 
recommended before being put into the panel. I do not believe 
that the United States courts are improperly administered in 
thatregard. A man against whom an allegation is made, or 
who has committed some act of bankruptcy under the second 
section of the bill, has the right of trial by jury, and the jury 
composed of proper persons is to determine whether he has com- 
mitted the act or not within the meaning of the law. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania has a great deal to say about 
jury trials. I suppose the custom prevails in Pennsylvania as in 

exas fora district judge of the court to assume the right to 
comment on the testimony and to charge by the weight of the 
testimony in the case, so that a jury trial in many cases under 
such circumstances results simply in a farce. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The trial by jury is a highly important 
right accorded to the citizen. 

r. KILGORE. I understand, of course, itis, where the jury 
is left to judge of the facts and the court to charge according to 
the law. But that is not the case in the United States courts. 
Their discretion has been abused a dozen times in our country 
of directing the particular verdict which shall be rendered by 
the jury. ` 

Me WOLVERTON. I am not aware of such cases of abuse, 
and it may be that my friend from Texas has not the same high 


standard of judges that the other States have. 
es KILGORE. Well, we have been improving a little re- 
cently. : 


Mr. WOLVERTON. It may be that the people have not con- 
fidence in their courts, or in the trial by jury in many cases; 
and I could readily understand the opposition to the system for 
that reason. But in my State we have the most implicit confi- 
dence in the circuit and district judges; and I would feel as- 
sured if a person against whom an actof bankruptcy was alleged 
claimed the right of trial by jury, the judge in the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania would see that the trial was granted to 
him in the proper sense of the word. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. No question of that. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. And he would havea perfectly fair jury. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I am not objecting to the judges. 
Noone has a higher regard for them than I have; but my objec- 
tion is to the machinery of the law. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOLVERTON] desire to conclude to-night? If not, will he yield 
to a motion that the committee rise? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to have ten or fifteen min- 
utes more in the morning. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then if the gentleman will yield to me for 
that purpose, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman says he only has fifteen min- 


utes more. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, we are to have a caucus to-nightand 
it islate now. Let the gentleman conclude in the morning. 

Mr. BAILEY. It breaks up the arrangement of the debate. 

Mr.SPRINGER. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOLVERTON] has the floor. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] for the purpose of allowing him to move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BAILEY. It interferes with the arrangement of the de- 
bate, and I must insist that the gentleman conclude this evening. 
He only wants fifteen minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGEK. The gentleman yields to me to make the 
motion that the committee rise, and certainly he ought to be 
allowed to conclude in the morning. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman yields, I must object to his 
retaining the floor, because it interferes with the arrangement 
of the debate. 

Mr. REED. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, it can not be in the 
power of any one gentleman to object to such a request as this. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Lunderstand that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WOLVERTON] prefers to conclude to-morrow. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Les: I am tired now. 

Mr. REE D. If the gentleman from Illinois would suggest that 


there is no quorum present—— 
1 SP. GER. How will you ascertain that under the 
rules? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOLVERTON] will proceed. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In another particular this act is far 
more simple and less expensive than the act of 1867. One of the 
abuses to which the act of 1867 was subjected was the expense 
caused by the charges that were made by the register who was 
appointed for each Congressional district. 

he man who filed a petition in bankruptcy, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, was obliged to file with his petition a con- 
siderable sum of money. Proofs of claims were required to be 
made before the register or United States commissioner, 
whereas now this referee is only allowed a fee of 810, to be filed 
with the petition, and 1 per cent on the net amount paid in divi- 
dends to the creditors when an estate is administered, and a 
half of 1 per cent on all sums paid in composition. 

The trustee’s fees are also limited. 

Objection was made by the learned gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] to the insufficiency of the compensation of thé 
referee, and he stated that competent men could not be secured 
to fill such positions. 

The gentleman's objection in the previous Congress was that 
the szponsa were too 3 that there was a salary attached to 
the office of referee. That has been modified so as to provide for 
the payment of fees. The gentleman’s objection then was that 
the salary of $1,000 per yor would be a great burden. 

The effect of giving the referee a limited fee in each case and 
a percentage on the amount distributed to the creditors is to in- 
guos him to 5 1 the omaia ai to mako the dividends as 

rge as possible, and do it as speedily as possible. 

I believe a careful examination of this bill by the members of 
this House will show that all of the objections which led to the 
abuses under the act of 1867, and which largely influenced Con- 

ress in the repeal of the act in 1878, have been eliminated from 
t; that it is a speedy way of administering the estate of a bank- 
rupt, that it is inexpensive, and that it is just. 
do not say that there are not some provisions of this bill that 
might not perhaps be bettered by amendments. Some amend- 
ments have been suggested by the ree of this body. When 
we come to consider the bill in detail I do not know but that 1 
would vote for some of those proposed amendments; but if the 
provisions of the bill are not amended, after a fair discussion 
of them, I am willing to vote for this bill rather than have no 
bill on the subject by this Congress. 

How much longer will the members of this House allow the 
150,000 and more people, a large 1 of whom are honest 
bankrupts, to labor under the load that they can not bear? How 
much longer will they deprive the community of the benefit of 
the experience and energy of these men who have been curried 
down by misfortunes unforeseen by them, and which poraa 
could not have been anticipated? How much longer will the 
allow honest creditors to be robbed by fraudulent debtors an 
by fraudulent associate creditors? There is no member here 
who does not know men of this character in his own district, 
and perhaps in his own town, energetic business men of the 
country, who within the last ninety days, or the last four months, 
have been driven to the verge of bankruptcy, if not actually into 
insolvency, because of the financial stringency which they could 
not control. 

Shall we refuse to act? Shall we say it has not been demanded 
by the people in the presence of the list of indorsements which 
I have submitted? y should we not respond to the demands 
of people who are doubtless quite as wise as we are, and who 
have as much at stake, especially when a assert the necessit; 
for such legislation, and submit for our consideration a bill whic 
embodies the relief they need? 

I submit and will have printed a memorial as to the financial 
condition which is able and logical, and is entitled to the thought- 
ful consideration of every member of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I objected a moment ago under 
the impression that the gentleman could conclude in a few mo- 
ments. If he has more that he desires to say, and if he thinks 
he can not conclude within fifteen minutes, L am perfectly will- 
ing for him to yield now and to resume when the bill comes up 
for consideration again. My 3 was based on the belief 
that he would be able to conclude in fifteen minutes; and I 
thought the House should sit that much longer ~ather than to 
carry the gennom over to another day. It is a; parent to me 
now that he can not conclude within that time without unduly 
hurrying himself, and I am entirely willing for the gentleman to 
have all the time he wants. If it is agreeable to him, in the ab- 
sence of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], I will move 
that the committee rise. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It will be agreeable to me. 

When the committee rose at the time this bill was under con- 
sideration I was explaining that this bill was entirely different 
in its provisions from the act of 1867, and that all the objoction- 
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able features of that bill had been eliminated. I am satisfied 
that a careful examination will show you that one of the great 
objections to the former act—the expense attending the admin- 
istration of estates—has been corrected and that it will be im- 
possible under this bill for officers or anyone connected with the 


winding up of an estate to charge more than reasonable fees. 
Since my former discussion of this bill a letter has been handed 
to me by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BLACK], showing what 
abuses are practiced in that State under existing laws in the 
scramble among creditorsof a failing debtor. The followingare 
the letter and the clipping from the Chicago Tribune referred to: 
CHICAGO, October 28, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: We are greatly interested in the — bill now pending 
in the House, and most earnestly hope for its passage. The fact that not in 
one failure out of ten has the creditor anything to say, and that the most 
stupendous frauds are practiced, with no possible redress to the creditor 
under existing State laws, should permit no e & in the immediate 
adoption of this measure. Every business interest in the country requires 
it, and the only class that oppose t are those who, by reason of their position 
and le; So ge have advantage over all other merchants. Their mpo 
sition is purely selfish and greedy, and the main one in the city belongin; 
to that class, which is the largest firm in the West, never settles, we are told, 
for less than one hundred cents on the dollar. 

We inclose clipping from the Tribune of this morning, which lays a 
fair sample of failures, as now made, and how they are handled. The re- 
sultant effects are as clear as the noon-day sun—enormous lawyers’ fees, 
business hilated, without anything for the unsecured or merchandise 
creditor. A better or more convincing argument for the necessity of national 
1 tion on this subject can not be found. 

f agreeable, we ask that you kindly and particularly extend your best 
efforts and influence for the enactment of this meritorious law. 


Very truly yo 
5 CHICAGO JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY. 


. H. KNI Ki 
C. D. OSBORN & CO. 

L. C. WACHSMUTH & CO. 

Hon. JOHN C. BLAOK, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


BATTLE FOR A STORE—CREDITORS AT WAR OVER FRANKENTHAL, FREUDEN- 
THAL & CO.—WOODCOCK HOLDS THE FORT AGAINST A RIVAL RECEIVER 
AND EVEN REPULSES THE UNITED STATES MARSHAL—HE “CRACKS” THE 
BIG SAFE TO GET AT THE BOOKS FOR AN INVENTORY—PINKERTONS KEEP 
POSSESSION IN THE NAME OF THE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY—MANY 
SUITS BROUGHT—ARGUMENTS TO-DAY. 

Vigorous efforts were made by representatives of various creditors yester- 
day to obtain possession of Frankenthal, Freudenthal & Co.'s store. A sec- 
ond receiver was appointed on the petition of a creditor. The Federal au- 
thorities were a to by another. The United States marshal sent out 


in response to the appear: failed to get possession, as did the second receiver. 


The safe, which was ed when the Mooney & Boland men vacated the 
store Wednesday t, was cracked“ an expert employed by the re- 
ceiver named by Ju Brentano. The affairs of the firm will come before 


Judge Brentano this 3 an attempt will be made to unravel the 
complications which have n. 

There were more than a dozen Pinkerton men scattered thro 
y rning. A big one stood behind ae pane door an 
mittance to every garam unless he was suppli 


h the store 
denied ad- 


Early in the day Arthur W. assistants, representing the receiver, 
arrived to take an inventory and examine the books. They struck a 

immediately. The safe was locked, its bolts having been shot before the 
Mooney & Boland men vacated the 2 Receiver Woodcock sent over 
for rer Mayer, who ordered to get an expert and have the safe 


crac. 
THE BIG SAFE IS CRACKED. 


A few moments 5 on the street caught sight of the curious 
tacle of a man in shirt sleeves working with a on the doors of 

e locked strong box. He was an expert froma neighboring safe company. 
Representatives of other interests in the litigation were in the store. One 
telephoned Judge Brentano. Attorney Mayer was called to the telephone 
immediately by the jud The result of the conversation was that it was 
agreed the receiver shi not take the books out of the store. In five min- 


utes the safe was o 

While this was going on lawyers in the case were busy p fresh 
suits, which when filed served to further tighten the tangle into which the 
affairs of the firm have apparently passed. At 10 o'clock lawyers for both 
sides went into Judge Brentano's court to argue a motion made to remove 
the receiver. The entire afternoon was consumed inthe arguments. The 
2 dee to an end by Judge Brentano putting the case over un- 

morning. 

While this hearing was going on Emanuel Frankenthal’s attorneys went 
into Judge McConnell’s court with a bill making Charles E. enthal 
defendant, and asking for a receiver for so much of the property as is coy- 
ered by his mortgage. The court A praned the application and appointed 
Sam Bloch receiver. As there could not be two receivers in possession of 
the same property, Mr. Bloch did not get upon the premises. 


UNITED STATES COURT GETS INTO THE CASE. 

A fresh knot was tied by Attorneys Moses, Pam & Kennedy, who called on 
the United States court to help them get possession of property in the store. 
Attorney Moses of the firm went before the United States court and swore 
outa writ of attachment for 810,000 in favor of S. Wright, jr., of New York. 
‘The writ was given to a deputy United States marshal tu serve. He went to 
the store at7 p. m., and knockingon the door demanded admission. He was 
re The marshal showed his badge. The door was opened and he 
walked in. Then F. E. Jennison, representing the receiver, explained the 
situation. The marshal then withdrew out of deference to the State courts 
to await their action in the premises. 

Added to the complications made by these suits is a petition filed in the 
county court on behalf of the unsecured creditors, whose claims exceed 
e 

number of reple suits, too, have 
been filed in the circuit court, and the writs are in the hands of the sheriff 


by Jud; 0 Is in possession. Should the order 3 re- 
ceiver be vacated it will then be within the province of Receiver Bloch's 
duty to immediately take possession under the authority he derives from 


the order of Jud Connell. 

The sheriff be on hand this mo in Judge Brentano’s court, and 
will make a strong effort to get in ahead of Mr. Bloch should the receiver- 
Bank be terminated. 


ship of the American Trust and Savings Once in pos- 


session the sheriff would recover the goods specified in the writs of replevin 


which he holds. 
ht have been mistaken for a police barracks last night. 


The store 
There was a light burning in the front of the store, and a half dozen 
ere were guards on each floor of 


men in uniforms could be seen within. 
the building. Custodian McGill was there and Deputy Sherif Leyhe was in 
command. F. E. Jennison, representing the American Trust and Sa 8 
—.— was prepared for a long siege to maintain his actual possession of the 
place. 


The following is a clipping from the New York Times, re- 
ferring to the same case at a later stage of the proceedings: 
SHERIFF BEAT THE RECEIVER—RACE TO GET SOME PROPERTY WHEN THE 

JUDGE SIGNED AN ORDER. 
CHICAGO, November 2. 
Judge Brentano to-day discharged the common-law receiver appointed 
in the suit of New York creditors for the Frankenthal & Freudenthal prop- 
erty. His action left the store unprotected fora time, as the receiver had been 
in possession. A race for possession began at once between the sheriff, act- 
ing for judgment creditors, and a new receiver appointed in usual form by 


Judge McConnells. 
When the representatives of the unsecured creditors reached the store on 


3 1 2 80 they found Deputy Sherif Jones in possession under an at- 

The sharif te the only officer now in possession, and he proposes to hold 
out against allcomers. Outside the store twenty wagons were drawn up in 
line In them replevin creditors were expecting SONTI goods. Deputy 
Jones said he would deliver the material called for by their replevin writs. 

The receiver appointed in the common-law and now discharged 
was the American Trust and Savings uent receiver is 
Samuel Block. 

This could not have occurred if this bill had been enacted into 
a law. The debtors could have applied for the benefit of the 
act. Could have offered a compromise with the creditors, or, 
if they had committed any of the acts of bankrutcy, the credi- 
tors could have filed a petition against them, and in either way 
avoided the wasting of the debtor’s property. 

This is only one of thousands of cases constantly occurring 
throughout the country. 

Corporations are excluded from the benefits of the voluntary 
provisions of the bill but may be forced injo involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, but in no event can they they be discharged from the 
payment of their debts. 

As to the criticism that the bill does not include national 
banks, I would say that this question was carefully considered by 
the committee and it was deemed unwise to include them. The 
national ban laws are very strict. Banks are subject to fre- 

uent examination and held to most rigid accountability by the 
S of the Currency, and, in my judgment, it would be 
ee and unwise to give them any privileges under a 
bankrupt act. Many banks would only be too glad to embrace 
the provisions of such a bill. 

It has been said that we are e a period of liquida- 
tion. This only furnishes an additional reason for the passage 
of a bankrupt act. 

Sudden liquidation would ‘result in increasing failures enor- 
mously. No one could estimate the financial ruin that would 
follow the immediate collection of all outstanding overdue obli- 
gations. 

If a carefully considered bankrupt act is passed, it wil lnot only 
afford relief to thousands of meritorious persons who are now 
weighed down with the pressure of past misfortune and who look 
to the passage of a bankrupt act as the era of their deliverance 
from bondage, but we will be pre for the vast number of 
such people who may be wrecked in coming liquidation. 

There are some who pretend that they would favor an act with 
provisions for voluntary bankruptcy only. Would it be wise to 
enact such a law? A moment's consideration will show anyone 
that such an act would bea great injury to both debtor and cred- 
itor. It would enable the fraudulent debtor or one who had the 
inclination to be such to secretly part with his property, and 
after covering up his crooked ways and passing the limitation 
imposing conditions against his discharge, take the benefit of 
the act and escape with his ill-gotten spoils and flee to some 
State where liberal exemption laws would shield him in their 
future enjoyment. 

Such an act would make the conditions much worse than they 
now are under the various acts now in force in the different 
et It would destroy credit instead of restoring and extend- 
ing it. 

I confidently believe that such an act would be found to work 
such injustice to both debtor and creditor that it would meet 
with repeal sooner than any of its predecessors. 

Why should there be any objection to the involuntary pro- 
visos of a bankrupt act? Almost every action contained in the 
involutary provisions of this bill is contained in one form or an- 
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other of the statutes of almost every State, and in many of the 
statutes the provisions are severer against the debtor, 

The fact that the Legislatures of every State have passed laws 
which punish fraudulent conveyances, concealment of person or 
property, hindering and delaying creditors, remove from State 
or coun 3 of debts and fraudulent purchases 
shows that the judgment of all right-minded men against 
fraud in every form. 

Why refuse to provide a uniform law for involuntary bank- 
ruptey when every State has various provisions on the same sub- 
ject? Is it because there is a desire that these State laws may 
used for local creditors to the injury of creditors residing out- 
side of the State where the fraud is committed? Is it because 
of a desire to prevent creditors from receiving their equal share 
in the assets of the fraudulent debtor? Is the opposition from 
motives of selfishness? Ifso, no stronger reasons could be pre- 
sented for the passage of a uniform law of bankruptcy. 

A bankrupt act should be ed not alone for the benefit of 
debtors, but also for the benefit ofcreditors. If a man is unable 
to meet his pre pee’ and is sinking deeperand deeper in debt, 
the balanco of stock in trade in E RA belongs to his cred- 
itors who furnished gre should be distributed pro rata among 
them, and the debtor harged from the balance of his obliga- 
tions. 


Will any fair-minded man say this is not right? 

Will any right-minded man say that all creditors of the same 
Sees should notshare equally in the assets of afraudulentdebtor, 
regardless of where his residence may be? 

Will anyone justify for a moment the proposition that one 
creditor, be he rich or poor, should have the power, either by 
fraudulent preferences or by the employment of State attach- 
ment laws, sweep away the whole of a man’s estate and deprive 
other worthy creditors of the same class from receiving one cent. 

These are daily occurrences in every State. ; 

Men by a false show of prosperity and pro 


perty gain the con- 
fidence of the wholesaie men, procure large stocks of 


oods from 


manufacturers or dealers, and when his foreign creditors least |, 


expect it the sheriff’s is 25 pene the stock is swept away 
from the very creditors who furnished it, and they are compelled 
to. witness. the great wrong and endure it. 

Is this right? Does not this destroy confidence and credit? 
Do not such transactions injure the credit of other merchants 
and business men in the same community? Does this not tend 
to destroy credit generally? 

It has been said that actand all others are in favor of the 
rich wholesaler and the manufacturer. I deny it. The act is 
for the benefit of all persons who buy or sell on credit. 

It is said that this measure has been prepared by the boards 
of trade and that for that reason it should be defeated; this is 
not true, but suppose it had been and wasa good measure. Who 
compose boards.of trade? The manufacturers and merchants of 
every city and town throughout the United States. 

Will anyone here dare to stand up and advocate that it is 
right to cheat. and defraud a man because he may be rich? Is it 
not as much a sin to steal from one as another? Is it a crime to 
be asuccessful manufacturer or wholesale merchant in this coun- 

? Is it a crime to succeed in any business to which an active 

ustrious man has devoted his energies for a business lifetime? 
Has he no right to suggest or advocate laws which his experi- 
ence has shown him will benefit trade and enable him to grant 
credit to persons with comparative security? A 

Any argument which basis opposition to this bill on the fact 
that it had its origin with boards of trade is unjust, and can 
only be employed for the purpose of bringing any legislation on 
the subject into disrepute, regardless of whether the proposed 
act will prove beneficial or not. Such considerations should 
never be suggested. The questions each member should de- 
termine, are first, is any legislation on the subject necessary and 
demanded for the best interests.of the whole people, and then, 
after a careful consideration of the whole bill, to determine 
whether it will accomplish if enacted what is desired. It is a 
x tay worthy of your earnest consideration, each for himself. 

there are objections to any of its features, honestly and earn- 
estly try to cure them by amendments. 

I am satisfied that this House has the ability to act on this sub- 
ject. Why put it off for your suécessors? 

Tam confident that with an honest effort a bill will be passed. 
Ifit should prove defective in articular, such defects can 
be removed by amendment in the future and will result in the 
establishment of a permanent act on the subject to the great 
benefit of all the people of this country. 

I am in favor of a bankrupt law: 

1. Because the framers of the Constitution im d upon Con- 

the duty of ing such a law in consideration of the 
States yielding u their right to pass any law impairing the ob- 


ligations of a contract. 


2. Because the Constitution confers on bonest, unfortunate in- 
solvents the right to have such law enacted. ‘ 

3. Because it will be the means of relief to thousands of un- 
fortunate debtors who are weighed down with a burden of debt 
from which there is no hope of escape except through the pro- 
visions of such an act. 

4. Because the e of such a law will restore to business 
life in this country thousandsof men whose energy, experience, 
and enterprise promote the general welfare of the people. 

5. Because it will create and maintain a conservative tone to 
all transactions between debtors and creditors, inspire confi- 
dence and consequently restore and extend credit.- 

6. Because it will prevent fraudulent preferences, no matter 
in what form attempted, and will secure an equal distribution 
of assets when fraud or collusion is attempted among all credit- 
ors of the same class, 

7. Because it will secure the equitable marshaling and distri- 
bution of the estates of bankrupts to the bona fide creditors 
promptly and at small cost. 

8. Toa under its provisions the hts of honest debtors 
and honest creditors in every stage of their dealing, whether in 
perae and friendly conference or before the courts, will be 

tter and more promptly and economically protected than under 
the present State laws. 


THE NEWSPAPERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Iam glad to say, have accorded this billa very general indorse- 
ment. I insert a few clippings from some of them, as follows: 


DEBTORS AND A BANKRUPTCY AOT. 


Nothing is more curious fn the history of legislation under a representa- 
tive government than the peculiar notions of equity that now and then ob- 
tain and the blind way in which they influence action without the slight- 
est re; to facts, An instance is in the ee to the Torrey bank- 
ruptcy law on the ground that it is hostile in its operation to the interest of 
the “ debtor class. 


THE EXACT OPPOSITE OF THE TRUTH, 


is success in b he 
wishes to; and, finally, if from misfortune ho is unable to — 45 trom 
the means afforded for collection by the laws of the State in Which the buyer 


lives. 

If the seller lives in our State and the buyer in another, he knows that 
these means of collecting are very uncertain. Another creditor, living in 
the same State with the buyer, has much better chance of get a judg- 
ment, and may easily use up all the debtor's assets. Then if the debtor be 
not honest, there are many opportunities for fraudulent collusion, and in 
any case the means of collection are e ive and troublesome. 


pro agu 
tense. And this may . — when. with a little time and a chance to con- 
urn himself,” he might pay all his debts and have 
a decent chance for ma a living or a fortune afterward. It is plain, un- 
der these conditions, that the seller will be cautious about gi credit, 

He will „discount“ therisk of loss. He will give ashorter “line” of credit, 
and he will add something to prices as an insurance against loss. He is 
bound, if he be a prudentand honest merchant, to take all these precautions. 
It is the only way in which he can be reasonably sure of success in carrying 
on his own business and in m. his own obligations. 

These conditions, therefore, are not to the interest of the debtor class. 
They hamper it. They prevent it from doing as much business or making 
as much money as it otherwise would. 

Any measure that does away with these conditions is a benefit to the debtor 
class and to the creditor class as well. 

It reduces the risks and losses and difficulties of doing business for both 

profi » more active, and 


general, use safer, simpler, an x 
This is exactly what the Torrey act does. It provides a legal 
method dy which, when a business man, without dishonesty on his part, be- 
comes unable to pay his debts in full, his assets may be ascertained, divided 
ro rata among all creditors, without favor to any or undue loss toany, 
and the debtor may then receive a full harge from the un- 
satisfied portion of his debts an: his business life over again. 


Prii le al nder the la mad simpl. N a 
8 opaa mgs i r the law are eas e, ‘ective, an 
untechnical as prac ble. 

The power ot any one creditor to threaten or oppress a debtor is guarded 


agninst. 

‘he whole purpose of the law is to reach an equitable, fairly 
pensive, and complete settlement of the insolvent's estate, an 
a his feet Whatcould be more desirable for debtors than this? 

ow canany reasonable man say that any honest debtor suffers, that in 
fact he does not greatly benefit by such a system? 
reali our tures, National and 


ty it seems asif there werea Legislat 
State, who have a very — notion ot 55 the debtor class, who 
imagine esca; payment. 
ut not of the debtor class. 
which 


that that interest consists solel: 
Now, that is the interest of dishonest debtors, 
On the contrary, the latter, as a class, suffer from every instance in 
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dishonest ones escape payment, because every such 
and increases the he difficulties of doing business.—Times, Seen Teams oan 
by Item, Allentown, Pa. 


LIBERAL AND YET JUST. 
A bill prepared by Col. Torre OPAN Donie Is ATAO SAREE DOT ORE, 
W e of trade, but — people more directly interested, and the 


gh are abl sxpedived 1 and appro the measure. 
iness 13 ted in every vable way by the provisions of the 
morrey 


The Torrey bill was presented to President Harrison by a committee of 
commercial YDH yr able addresses being made on the occasion. 

Among those who then James O. Broadhead, chairman of 
the committee; John M. ush, 


were 


on; . 
.; B. F. Johnson of Richmond, Va.; W. J. McMani- 
Ro n of the American Paper Manufae- 
States; and Hon. W. G. Whipple, mayor ot 
Little Rock, Ark. 


‘There seems to be no question as to the practical character of Col. Torry’s 
bill. in the 1 of gaty with which it el with the important matter 
around whic legal hat will assure every interest 
and right involved, —.— wW it comes before 3 — we repeat, there now 
seems to be nodoubt. in circles where it is understood, of ue arp te 
Voth branches with few if any Fayre —Independent, Harrisburg, Pa. 


gal of Ohio, 
‘turers’ Association of the 


MEASURE IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED. 
sce ang a law is. imperatively demanded every business man inthe coun- 
try kno’ The commercial classes have demanded such a measure for 
trade and commercial — all over the land have peti- 
Congress fo: or years to pass such a. 
It is an honest man’s fine Ba — no — — man who really cares for his 
credit can consistently 


— Pond deals tairiy with the debter and ail the cred!- 

tors Hous, cheap, and 
WILL INCREASE DIVIDENDS OF ESTATES. 
| When the Federal Constitution was formulated a inser: 
to the A ayia n neg . law. and the 
States were forbade im: 0 — — oft contracts, as a result an 
nate law can furnished the country by Congress. 

Tho Torrey bill fills the requirements, and there seems to be no reason why 
itshould not go through wit serious opposition. 

A good feature ot the ‘al is that — is. designed to be administered with al- 


er different: The officers-are so compensated 
as to make them 5 to close up — estate as soon as it can be done with 
due deference to the best of the creditors. 
Under the aie act the officers were all compensated ina aTa that in- 
terested them in prolonging the administration.—Cal, Philadelphia. 


WHAT IT WOULD ACCOMPLISH: 


The Torry bankrup — should be placed on the statute books. The bill 
has elicted pae 8 the leading business men, boards of trade, 
and the v mimerelal institutions all over the coun 


try. 
With such a s consensus of . — in its favor, no factious or selfish oppo- 
sition should be permitted to interfere with its passage. 

In a great country like ours, with its enormous volume of business, its 
gigantic commercial interests, and its en and speculative business 
men. numerous and oft- cases of bankruptcy are absolutely un- 
avoidable, and such be: the case, the want of a general, uniform, and 
Us poeta . law is little short of a national grievance. 

wever perfect State laws may be, where business o ons are so ex- 
tensive and seattered, such laws. are insumi 


5 pray — make 
would mean much for the financial interests of the country. = 

It is admitted by all to be a just measure, admirabl Matted by an able 
pa experienced lawyer ot good business judgment tand f fine executive abil- 


would, if reliove business men generally of a good deal of thas 
ain 8 eee . Price 
olesome spec’ on.— 
Current, Philadelph phia. 


[Meeting of Confectioners at St. Louis.) 
THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS. 


Mr. PECKHAM. Mr. President and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of intro- 
— di you Mr. Torrey, the author of the Torrey bankrupt bill. [Ap- 


Mr. Torrey. Mr. President and gentlemen: It affords me pleasure to be 
the recipient of your kindness, and tospeak of the bankruptcy agitation and 
the bill which was before the last and will be before the next 

At the conclusion, I will ask the members present to make any inquiries 
that they may desire upon any branch of the subject. 

You will be interested to know that the first of two.conventions which re- 
iene in the promulgation of the Torrey bill was held in this room. 

ears ago there assembled here an earnest and aggressive body of 
tame A ey werethe representatives of the commercial bodies of thecountry 
and honest insolvents. The sole purpose of their meeting was to take ste 
2 secure 5 ot a bankrupt law by Congress, as contemplated by 

e Cons 

The first convention, after several days’ session, adjourned: to meet at 
Minneapolis in the fall of 1889, 

At the second convention a bill was ado and named the Torrey banit- 
rupt bill. That measure has since been before the country, and has been in- 
83 hundreds of leading bodies. A large number of national bodies, 

‘our own, have Tales their seal of approval upon it. Vermont, Nevada. 
— daho are the States in which it has not been indorsed by bodies. 
Bodies in all the other Y States have indorsed the measure, and petitions have 
= Pom from 5 — > — He 


have the upon the subject of bankru . The 
same ins proninited: the States ‘pairing the obligation of 
contracts. The result is that the States can pass a law under 
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which an honest man can be from his debts o to creditors 
siding tn = discharged wing 
advocates of a uniform commercial law in all 
State enactment 


result ot separate a practical propo- 
possible. In addition you have “the added treet. 
bility of having adequate State laws —.— the oreet 

We must, therefore, appeal to Congress for the desired law, and must con- 

that body enacts the desired measure. 

Our carnest endeavor has been to formulate a practical and fair law; one 
that would alike the rights of the debtor and the creditor. We be- 
Heve that we have succeeded, and the indorsements we have received for 
the measure bear overwhelming testimony to our success. 


VOLUNTARY WITHOUT INVOLUNTARY ace ake 


tadebtor to deliberately —— — 8 in 
‘erence 


r 5 & per- 
teas fair ö tmitarY. law. so inter woven that the only ce between, 
them is as te who filés- the —— thac is to say, a person, 
ration who files their own tion. is referred to as à voluntary 
while one against whom a petition has been filed by his creditors isan invol- 


untary bankri The ts and responsibilities are the same, the sole dif- 
ference being that, as stated, wlio files the petition.. 
emg meno aens a e them- e 18, th the other 


eciproval between 

on: It would, therefore, be manifestly unj 

ot the parties to the transaction to the exclusion of 
Let me state the same 

n articles and thereby 


—— rights: "a the other. 
u differen: Each ‘ou 
—— a — pow in turn sell — 
and with reference tothe idem ical articles thereby bocomea creditor; 
it be fair for you to have rights as against the person from whom you pur - 
corresponding rights as 


chase 


chased'the goods without — against the person 
to hom you sold them? 
We are endeavoring to secure enactment of g perfectly fair measure, 


TWO GENERAL CLASSES. 


The acts of bankruptcy are divisible into two general classes—the onecon- 
sists of acts which indicate dishonesty, and the other gives evidence of un- 
questioned insolvency. 

Ibis thought that if a debtor to whom: credit has been extended has been 
guilty of dishonest acts with reference to the property, and is end 
to put it beyond the reach of his creditors, that they ought to have an op- 
portunity to collect the amount due to them. 

On the other hand, if a debtor has become insolvent so that he can not pay 
100 cents on the dollar the creditors ought to have an. bd sme n wed 
whether the E A E TE a pOr SEa E ESE 
time for the debtor and give an opportunity to ae goed good his 


contracts. 
To the creditor, in a financial sense, it is immaterial whether the depreci- 
* ot his debt 18 ‘ans to the dishonesty, misfortune, or incompetency of 
ebtor. 
We earnestly believe that the enactment of the bill will redound to the best 
interests of the whole people, [Applause:] 


A DIALOGUE. 
S RE, SES NE: LOOMED RE DO De 


Mr. HOOKER. What provision is made for the bond of the trustee? 

Mr. TORREY. The creditors fix the amount of the bond of the trustee; he 
must have at least two bondsmen; each of them must make an affidavit to 
the effect that he has unincumbered 
the bond. It the court is not satisfi 


evidence may be taken as to the perty q 
Bonds will be flled in court, and ma, may be sued.upon. by partias: who claim to 
have been injured by the breach.of them. 

Mr. Hookgr. How is the amount regulated? 

Mr. TORREY. The creditors at their fix the amount. 

Mr. BARNETT. Must a person owe as much 2s 8500 before he can become a 


bankru 
Gen ET That is the amount fixed in the bill for involuntary bank- 

1 there is no limitation as to voluntary bankrupts. 

was a that it would not be worth while to provide for the admin- 
auon of the estates of involuntary bankrupts who do not rnd at least 
that amount, because of the expense incident to the administrati 

Mr: PERKINS. Is there anything in the bill that has kha afoot OF qr 
any proceedings that may have been begun in State courts in an ne 
r F Do you refer to proceedings in assignment or ta- attachment ? 
ORRBY. you refer a en 

Mr. PERKINS: For 5 F Will say in attachment. A tor may 
commence proceedings in attachment and so prevent the collection of the 
claims of other creditors in other States. My question is whether, under 
this bill, any one can go into a United States court and set aside proceed- 


3 which might have been begun in a State court. 

TORREY. Yes, sir. An min b will result ina 
transfer of the assets to the jurisdiction of: the Fed court in cases where 
assignments have been made under a State law. 

It will result in a setting aside of attachments which have been levied 
within four months prior to the . 

All suits will be stayed until the ion of the estate, unless the 
court shall direct that they shall be prosecuted for a determination of mat- 


in controversy. 
One of the ehiet purposes of the bill isto prevent and set aside preferences 
and provide a pro rata distribution of the estate to the creditors of the same 


class. 

T . 
pernicious. justrate: the in this way: If it were. to. be 
i u was being 
eee ou would hurriedly telegraph ha attached, with the 
thoughts abit you succeeded ——-— first y ou would collect dollar for 
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dollar of your indebtedness, while creditors who were not so prompt would 
8 succeed das. p 


The necessity for this kind of sear he Bs action, in order to your 
in financial of men who are honest, and 
circumstances, would be able to pay the entire amount 


Does it not occur to you, as business men, that it is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that under the laws of most of the States you can not have a creditor's 
meeting, because if the creditors are invited to come to a meeting they know 
that there is trouble on hand, and, as a result, endeavor to secure prefer- 
ences by attachments prior to the date of the meeting. Ifthey are success- 
ful, they of course do not attend the meeting and will not accept any terms 
of compromise. As a result commercial death is very much more preva- 
lent than it ought to be, and the aguregate dividends received by creditors 
are very much smaller than they would be under a wise and just law. 

If this law was in force it would not be necessary to issue attachments in 
the event of rumored financial distress. There would be 3 of time to 
delibera look into the circumstances of the debtor, and if he was honest 
there co be a meeting of the creditors for the consideration of his and 
their best interests. If he was dishonest his property could be taken posses- 
sion of, upon the giving of a bond by the creditors until the adjudication. 

We think that one of the greatest benefits which will accrue to the people 
under this law will be the strengthening of credit. 

Each of you probably owe material men and laborers large amounts, and 
8 there are large amounts due to you from people to whom you have 
80 

It bable that these amounts are very much larger than the stock of 
goods that you carry on hand. 

You are, therefore, greatly interested in any law which will strengthen 


your credit and enable you to buy larger quantities of goods upon more fa- 
vorable terms, and which will prevent a panic among your creditors, which 
woul 


perhaps, result in your destruction. 
On the other han , you are equally interested in a law which will enable 
you to collect the amount due, or as large a per cent thereof as possible, from 
the various people to whom you have sold merchandise. 

The enactment of the law will, therefore, promote your best interests by 
strengthening the credit of those who are your debtors. 
Mr. Crorr. What does the bill provide in regard to preferences? 

Mr. TORREY. I was asked yesterday one of your members what would 
become of confidential“ creditors in the event the bill became a law, and 


lar or that every person E of dishonest acts be put in the peniten- 
t but we do expect t under this law estates will as large divi- 
dends as possible and that the t bulk of actual offenses will be punis 


Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. President, 
uncles and the aunts and the cousins forever. [Laughter.] I move thata 
peo eat be appointed to prepare suitable resolutions in indorsement of 
the bill. 

Mr. BARNETT. I move that a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Torrey for his 
able explanation of the bankrupt bill. 

à Ekaa motion of Mr. Barnett was agreed to.—Con/ectioners’ Journal, Phila- 
elphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRUG EXCHANGE. 


Der ot the Torrey bankrupt bill, we find the See language used 
by one of the oldest and most influential business organizations in the coun-, 
try, the Philadelphia Drug Exchange: 

* Of great importance to many thousands of business men who, from va- 
rious reasons, are prostrate under the burden of debt, is the subject of le- 
galized relief through Congressional enactment. T. question has, for 
several years, been exercising debtor and creditor in an almost equal degree. 


THE LAND STREWN WITH WRECKS, 


The land is strewn with financial wreckage. It is scarcely saying too 
much to assert that, judging from the pa rtion of business failures in 
this country, there are probably in every ess street ofevery city therein 
men hopelessly involved in an indebtedness the discharge of which, with- 
out national legislation, is im ible. 

Many of these unfortunates have been waiting long years for release from 
this bond: of the beggary of debt, hoping for relief that they may 
start afresh and remove if possiblea portion at least, ifnot all, of the weight 
under which they must otherwise for life remain. 

Names once hon in business circles might again be known as those of 
energetic and enterprising men, foremost in everything just and honorable, 
if opportunity was afforded for them to rise again. 

Thay ask the opportunity, and protection under that opportunity, to re- 
cover and breathe more freely once more. 


THAT UNWORTHY MEN MAY BE BENEFITED IS NO ARGUMENT. 


It does not weaken the argument in favor of the passage of a national bank- 
rupt bill that, through its merciful provisions, many unworthy debtors might 
reap undeserved advan . That is doubtless unavoidable; but that itis 
so is no reason why the thousands who are honest in principle and honestin 
Too should be sacrificed to hopeless and lifelong th om because the 

undreds of unworthy might escape deserved punishment through the 
operation of the same law. 

he few will, perhaps, be made no better either by relief or delay, asinany 
case they will not pay their debts, or any portion of them, if it is possible to 
avoid doing 50. a intend to defraud their creditor, they will find means 
to do so, as no human legislation can make them honest. 

The honest debtor will pay his debts when he can, and accepts legal relief 
o as a means to that end, knowing full well that while law can aid him, 
no law can absolve him from the discharge of a moral obligation, and that 
under any circumstances his indebtedness remains imperative until his 
creditors are paid in full. 

THE SUBJECT RECEIVING GRAVE ATTENTION. 


This subject is now receiving the attention its gravity demands, and the 
time seems ripe for positive action. 

Creditors in the main are 3 to consider their debtors’ misfortunes 
with kindly eyes, and are he y coéperating with them and all interested 
parties in urging the ee, passage of a national bankrupt act. 

‘This bill is strongly indorsed d the principal trade organizations of the 
country; and it is conceded by those who have made themselves fa ar 
with it ope in a superior degree the advantages of an equitable and 

t 


economi: bution among creditors of a bankrupt estate; the honor- 
able disc! of an honest bankrupt; the prompt punishment of fraudulent 
debtors; and a joyful escape from the 1 robbery which heretofore 
has in 80 many cases absor in a large degree, the assets of a bankruptin 


official fees and extortionate charges. Drug, Oil, and Paint Reporter, 
* 


Philadelphia. 
THE SIMPLEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 

The Torrey bankrupt bill is the simplest, most economical, and equitabl 
measure that has been framed on e y a ja 

That itis already universally demanded by the commercial classes of the 
United States is evidenced by the large number of resolutions of boards of 
trade and other commercial bodies and petitions of individuals that have 
—— in both Houses of Congress requesting its passage. Ingutrer, Phil- 


PREFERRED CREDITORS. 


While there has been no bebe aun commercial depression in the count: 
at large, yet the number of failures and assignments of supposed soun 
business firms in this and other re ne throughout the country has at- 
tracted generalattention; this has n on account of the large sums due to 
what are denominated ‘ preferred creditors,” who are no more or less than 
relatives or close friends of the defaulting firm, to whom judgment is con- 
fessed in large sums for real or supposed borrowed money. 

In the absence of general b. upt law the different States are left to 
adjust those amounts between bankrupt firms and their creditors, in accord- 
ance with the preva statutes in operation in the several States, all of 
which give the widest latitude for dishonest and default: firms to escape 
ane Fad 2 of their doings in defrauding the bulk of their creditors of 


rrey ood model for the nt Congress to con- 
sider. Under this law justice is done alike to an honest bankrupt and his 
creditors. By its processes an honest failure means an honest and equita- 
ble distribution of the unfortunate debtor's effects among his creditors— 
pro rata in accordance with the claims of each creditor. 

As it is under the present State laws, in the absence of a general Federal 
law, any business man who finds himself in a financial straitcan very easily 
find some relative or friend whom he can make a preferred creditor on the 
plea that money had been loaned. 

What makes many of these cases the more suspicious that premeditated 
fraud was intended lies in the fact that after these preferred creditors have 
had their TEE claims settled there is little or nothing left in the way of 
assets to divide among the real creditors, leaving the inference that the 
goods liave —.— ponnn of in a surreptitious manner with a premeditated 

gn e $ 

In view of the above facts, which are indorsed by the almost unanimous 
Passage of aniforin bankrupt law DY Congress in secordance Wik THODE 
passage of a uniform upt law gress in accordance with thepro- 
visions of the Constitution that will secure a fair and equitable distribu’ 
of an honest debtor's effects and vide for the punishment of dishonest 
defaulters, who seek to evade the just payment of their debts by means of 


preferred tors. 
MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


While the Item indorses the legal acquittance of an honest but unfortu- 
nate debtor from all claims after surrende: his effects for a private dis- 
tributionamong his creditors, it by no means desires to be understood as ad- 
vocating the total moral acquittance of a debtor, though not legally lia- 
ble, if he at some future time acquires the means to discharge his old debts. 
Although not legally liable, he is still morally responsible. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


The editor well remembers a case in point. Dur 
panic fast before the war, under a somewhat crude and vague bankrupt act, 
a well-known business man, on a large industry in this city, re- 
ceived al acquittance from the court. Several years afterward the un- 
fortunate bankrupt became successful in business, and. sending invitations 
to all his old creditors to a dinner, placed on the plate of each guest an en- 
velopecontaining a check for the full amount of his claim, including interest 
on same up to date. 

In view of the general prosperity of the country at the present time, too. 
many business failures and assignments are occurring in which preferred 
— gobble up all the assets, leaving the honest and legitimate cred- 
itors out in the cold. 

While the Item does not undertake to make any special accusations, yet 
so many of them savor of dishonesty and fraud as to call loudly fora gen- 
eral bankrupt law to protect alike honest, unfortunate business men or firms 
and their ereéditors.— Item, Philadelphia. 


the great financial 


FOR COMMERCIAL HONESTY. 


Not so much in the interest of what the Board of Trade calls “commercial 
morality" as in the juterests of that much narrower commodity, commer- 
cial honesty, should a national bankrupt law be passed by the Congress 
which assembles in December. 

The crowing commercial relations between the States with the increase 
in population and the development of new industries demand that the man- 
ufacturers and merchants who part with their goods to be sold in other States 
should be equally secure with the manufacturer and merchant creditors res- 
ident in their State. 

The insecurity now felt on account of the difference in the bankrupt laws 
of paon ortae several States has a tendency to confine trade into much nar- 
rower i - 

The preferred-creditor fraud, with its long train of rascality, will be en- 
tirely overcome by the adoption of such a law, and trade will be stimulated 
to an unprecedented degree. 

The careful business man who hesitates now unless the standing of the 

chaser is A No. J. will be to run a fair business risk the moment 

e understands that he runs even chances with the nearby creditors of get- 
bar, pro rata share of the assets of a bankrupt. 

There are a number of vultures banging on to the outskirts of trade who 
are bound to defraud the less vigilant, but this number will be reduced to a 
minimum as soon as the quibbles which pettifogging lawyers now make use 
of on account of their knowledge of the defects of the law of the State in 
which they Paone are overcome by the passage of a law which applies 
ay to all the States. 

e sympathy of the community can always be commanded for the honest 
bankrupt whois overwhelmed by misfortune, or who even makes a mistake 
of judgment, thus bringing ruin upon himself. 
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No manufacturer or merchant has a dis: 
walland condemn him to a life of inactivity, and perhaps poverty, on ac- 
count of that misfortune. They much rather prefer to êa pro rata of 
the amount due them, with the hops that future sales will make up the loss. 

The average American or foreigner who becomes imbued with American 
ideas hasa ect horror of being beaten. It wounds his pride to think that 
he is not a better judge of human nature. He will trust to his innate sense 
and take chances every time on his judgment, if he feels he has an even show 
for his money with others who have credited the bankrupt. 

A national N © Jaw will not only place him in that position, butit will 
render his chances of being ‘‘ beaten,” less for the simple reason that it will 
make the business of those who now follow up penirapicy for a living too 
odious to be classed as a respectable method of making a livelihood. 


tion to push such a one to the 


Give us Judge Torrey’s national 1 tad bill by all means. It will 
make trade hum throughout the length and breadth of the land by iring 
confidence, which, after all, is the foundation upon which comme: pros- 


perity is built.—/tem, Philadelphia. 


DRAFTED WITH GREAT CARE. 

è + * The og beget which has been manifested against anational bank- 
ruptcy law, in so far as it is honest and not inspired by the desire toencour- 
age dishonest debtors to cheat their creditors, has arisen in nearly every 
case from the rience of the country with the ill-advised, clumsy, and 

msive law of 1807. 
ut evidently the failure of a weak law, agp panel deepen is no argument 
against that uniformity in the bankruptcy code which can only be gained 


through a national enactment. * * è 

The Torrey bill was drawn with t care, and it is strong and simple 
enough in its provisions to meet with the general indorsement of commer- 
cial bodies in all partsofthecountry. It i ed, prevent many frauds 
and much of the plundering that is now possible under the forms of law. 

As a measure in theinterest of common honesty itis worthy of the warmest 
commendation and ought to become a law without difficulty. 

Business men of all sections who are familiar with it indorse its provi- 

ions; and under it, if enacted, commercial transactions would have a higher 

e.—News, Philadelphia. 


OPINIONS OF PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS MEN. 
„ „ „ Mr. Frederick Fraley, president of the National Board of Trade, 


said: 

“ The national board has for some years favored the exercise by Congress 
of the sole power conferred upon it to enact a bankrupt law. 

Last year a memorial was passed favoring the Torrey bankrupt bill, and 
this year it was indorsed. 

“The presence upon the statute books of an absolutely fair bankrupt law, 
such as that proposed, would go far toward preventing, in ay hop mae 
panics and periods of financial depression. The trouble usuallyis nota want 
of pipet but a want of confidence. A law, therefore, that guarantees the 
rights of all parties tocommercial transactions would necessarily stimulate 
commerce and redound to the best interests of the people at large.“ 

ALL INTERESTS WOULD BE ADVANCED. 


Mr. E. S. Scranton, manager of R. G. Dun & Co. in this city, said: 

The number and character of commercial failures during the past year 
has emphasized the necessity for a uniform, equitable bankrupt law, 

The Torrey bill is universally conceded to be a fair measure, and it would 
seem that the interests of all parties to commercial transactions would be 
advanced by its enactment." 


A BANKER COMMENDS IT. 


Mr. Samuel S. Sharp, president of the Penn National Bank, said that the 
bank is “in favor of legislation calculated to prevent the perpetration of 
ae rm aa fair dealing, and hence favors the enactment of the Torrey 
bankru 3 

“Ire z tto think,” he said, that the banks have not taken a very active 
interest in the promotion of the 8 legislation, as they are interested 
above and beyond other institutions in the enforcement of absolute integ- 
rity in all transactions. 

The debtors and creditors of the e need such alaw, and I earnestly 
hope that the bill will be passed, and shall do all in my power to bring about 
that result.” 

BUSINESS SENTIMENT FAVORS IT. 


Mr. Benjamin S. Janney, jr., of J suney & Andrews, remarked that the sen- 
timent of the at masses of the business men of the country seemed to 
favor such a bill; that he had observed at the recent meeting of the National 
Board of Trade, Lid which the bill has been indorsed, that what little opposi- 
tion there was to the bill was not from any particular section nor from any 
class, but was in its nature spasmodic. 

PREFERENCES EVENTUALLY BENEFIT NONE, 


Mr. Henry M. Steel, of E. T. Steel & Co., said: 

Our house is in favor of fair d between the creditors of a common 
debtor in the event of insolvency or wrongdoing. 

„We do not think that the gi or receiving of preferences is best calcu- 
lated to advance either the interests of the givers or the receivers in the lo 
run, and, therefore, are in favor of the passage of the Torrey bankrupt wi 
at the present session of Congress.” 

PLEASED WITH THE REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. Edward H. Bao Hance Brothers & White, expressed his views as 
follows: “I was one of the delegates to the Torrey bankruptcy convention at 
St. Louis, and was very much impressed with the honesty of the representa- 
tives of the commercial bodies composing that assembly 

Judge Torrey, the author of the bill, has proven, by the work done in be- 
half of the commerce of the country, not only to be an able, laborious. and 

3 lawyer, but to be a man of good business judgment and fine ex- 
ecutive ability.” 
READILY AND CHEAPLY ADMINISTERED. 


Mr. Samuel Wagner said of the Torrey bill: 

It is a meritorious measure, has been very carefully drafted, protects alike 
the interests of all parties to bankruptcy cases, and, if enacted, will be, I 
think, readily and cheaply administered.” 

PROMOTED WITH RARE BUSINESS JUDGMENT. 

Mr. He 


mry A. Fry,of Henry A. Fry & Co., wholesale grocers, who attended 
the conventions at St. Louisand a Ktinneapolis of the representatives of the 


com: bodies of the country, said of them: 
“They were thoroughly representative, and the delegates were anxious to 
secure honest legislation which should fully protect the rights of debtors 


and 3 Be all erence, wy country. 115 50 i 
“The executive commi! composed of thorou representative men 
in all parts of the country.” N 3 
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INSURES EQUITABLE PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. William R. Tucker, speaking of the attitude of the board of trade, of 
which he is secretary, said: 

“This body is thoroughly committed to the bankruptcy bill. 

Our members feel tin the event of financial trouble the proceedings : 
should be conducted according to rules of equity, as provided in that bil.“ — 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL NEED OF A BANKRUPTOY LAW. 


The recent heavy failures which have occurred call to mind the fact that 
there is not yet upon the national statute books a law upon the subject of 
bankruptcy as contemplated by the terms of the Constitution, whic 2 
ere spat mgress shall have the power to establish a uniform law on this 
subjec 

Under the present system each State has its own insolventlaws, and there 
must necessarily be a feeling of insecurity on the part of the merchant or 
manufacturer . t to adistantcustomer. Such legislation, being 
confined to the limits of the State in which it is enacted, is naturally favora- 
ble to the local creditor, and in nearly every case of failure preferences are 
given to the home creditor, or to a relative, while the distant creditor is left 
to shift for himself. 

What the nation needs, and what is now in the minds of many of the lead- 

thinking b..siness men of the Gehl is a uniform law which would af- 
ford equal protection to the local as well as to the distant creditor. This 
feeling has n her e to. in the popular branch of 8 which in 
July last passed the Torrey bankruptcy bill.—ecord, Philadelphia. 


AN IMPORTANT MEASURE. 


A measure of prime import to business men every where is the Torrey bank- 
rupt bill. The bill has met with approval from allthe commercial bodies of 
the country, and Judge Ezra B. Taylor, of Ohio, and other eminent jurists 
think it is a perfect law, and will give all the requisite relief to failing busi- 
ness men, with security to allat interest.—TZaggert's Times, Philadelphia. 


IN THE INTEREST OF MORALITY. N 


If anything is more necessary than another for the welfare of the country's 
business, it is a general bankruptcy law which shall Bohs common security 
to those who represent the financial and commercial interests of the coun- 


try. 

At paeas each and every State has its bankruptcy act, no two of which 
are similar, and nearly all of which are especially detective in allowing the 
This provision is particularly 8 in 


debtor to prefer his creditors. in 


that it 5 encourages fraudulent bankruptcy and places the 
at the mercy of his debtor. 


CREDITORS AND DEBTORS NEED IT. 


A national uniform act of bankruptcy is needed to protect not only the 
creditor class, but the honest debtor class. 

The very object of such a lawis that, while it offers a measure of security 
to the creditor, it shall afford protection to the debtor from the oppression 
of the grasping. unscrupulous creditor. . 

It is not desirable that the business man who fails shall never have another 
chance to recover his position; that his old obligations shall forever bear 
upon him, keeping him down, and subjecting him to lifelong inactivity and 
porary. The spirit of the bankruptcy policy is to give him a chance to rise 

y tak! if the load of debt from his shoulders. 

But it is not intended that the dishonest business man shall be tempted to 
fail through the facilities offered him to decide who shall or who shall not 
share in the division of his assete. 

Under existing State laws, or those which permit preferences to be made, a 
premium is offered to the unscrupulous trader, and he isoften enabled to get 
8 by eee in legitimate business, but in dishonest failure again and 
again repeated. 

udge Torrey’s excellent bill allows no preferences, and it is as fully pro- 
tective of the debtor as of the creditor class. 

As itis not in any sense a partisan bill, or one into which it is possible to 
inject partisanship, there is no good reason to suppose that it will not fare 
as well in the present House as in the former one. 

It should fare better in the Senate of the new Con than it did in the 
old one, for the reason that it is more greatly needed now than it was pre- 


viously. 2 

he list of bankruptcies er eee apace, and the financial and 
mercantile classes uire that their interests shall be not only protected but 
encouraged, To do that is not only the province but the duty of Govern- 


ment. 

Judge Torrey’s bill is confessedly one of the very best that has been pre- 
sented toCongress; it has received the indorsement of every respectable trade 
ped pap cra in the country, and it has met with virtually no opposition out- 
side of Congress. 

In the House it has been once approved, and by both House and Senate it 
should be made law at the coming session.— Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


PERFEOTLY FAIR IN ITS TERMS, 


* * * By unanimousconsent the Torrey bill is conceded to be compre- 
hensive of the subject, simple and plain in its terms, perfectly fair in its pro- 
visions, and, if enacted, prom: to promote and foster credit, diminish 
fraud, secure the quick and inexpensive administration of bankrupts’ es- 
tates, and emancipate honest insolvents. 

The latest review of the various provisions of this admirable bill was un- 
dertaken by the Chamber of Commerce of Denver, and their report is em- 
phatic in the declaration that such alaw as the Torrey bill will strengthen 
and extend credit; will benefit wholesale and retail merchants, ana be of 
advantage to the consumers. Their report ee as follows: 

“Right-thinking creditors and debtors are alike interested, irrespective of 
the places of their residence or their views upon political or religious sub- 
jects, in having the giving and receiving of preferences stopped. 

‘‘Ordinarily the takers of preferences pounce down upon their unfortu- 
nate debtors, and, through threats and promises of prospective favors, or by 
compulsory processes, secure their assets without regard to their vency 
or the rights of other ereditors. -CH n⁰ẽ le- Telegraph, Pittsburg 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE REQUIRES IT. 


There is a widespread demand for the final passage of the Torrey bank- 
rupt bill, and ít be a shame if it does not become a law before the final 
adjourninent of the present Congress. 

ut then it is not a party measure, and in the unseemly s le that is 
always going on among the partisans of both sides to pass and todefeat the 
passage of party bills, there is oftenno time for the consideration of meas- 
ures intended for general public good, 
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Bankrupt laws have heretofore, as a 9 un 
modera laws beiug 


with personsin 
te circumstances fi. ly, such considered by them as 
Intended i for the benefit of the rich men who involve themselves by specula- 


The Torrey bill, however, from what a yr re 
Hot a measure of this kind. but a 
iiy-and economically admi: ore 
& benefit to the poorer class of traders and business men of the country by 
gi them improved credit at home and abroad. since the guaranty of a 
‘air distribution of the estate of an embarrassed dealer and the destruction 
of dishonest 3 nonresident creditors will help most of 
credit. 


those who most need to eon 
Some national law on bankruptcy is certainly oy needed, owing to the 
intercommerce of the States. and a good law woul Sey improve 


the commercial morals of the country.— World, 


WILL REDUCE COST OF SETTLEMENTS. 


The national bankrupt law, in reducing the costs of settlements in cases 
of insolvency to the lowest figure consistent with ordinary business care in 
such cases, removes one of the ee N that was brought against 


the previous nenna law on 
R and fortify! the Ment ot of an insolvent debtor to begin busi- 
ness anew untrammeled by legal conditions after he has given his en- 
tire estate in settlement of nia. ility—subject, of course, to such exem 
tions as his own State’s laws allow him—Col. Torrey’s measure comm 
itself to the humane t of the age. 
The law will make udulent ine teles more difficult, preserve the 
into n of unfortunate debtors, a eee ustments, and by removing them 
the stricter domain of m, bring about an equality in 
business relations not . at = 
It is to be hoped that the failures of previous measures will not deter 
from this carefully drawn and highly indorsed measure the 
favorable treatment it deserves.— , Scranton, 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] read the other 


day a part of the proceedings of the Associated Wholesale Gro- 
cers of St. Louis with reference to the bill; I offer it entire and 


submit that it is in all respects commendable and a forcible and. 


proper demand for the enactment of this bill. It is as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATED WHOLESALE GROCERS OF ST. LOUIS. 
Associated Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis hereby gy % formal 
ve 


— to — y ong they feel that their rig Meagan at the first and 
ions of the na conven representatives of the 
ercial bodies was made the anent 5 of the organization. 

They * — the pride they experience by reason of the fact that the 
oe las wrt i nays a their representative and counselor was amended, 
to Con; for enactment, and assert their be- 
Her tae rho j measure, 2 5 enac will enable honest bankrupts to be dis- 
ors to realize the benefits of having estates 2 
Tree and that it will prevent frauds and 
an 5 remedy for the punishment of dishonesty. 
‘The association calls attention to the fact that the merchants of the coun- 
try, who, while they are creditors on the one hand, are debtors on the other, 
by reason of their dual position are interested in a perfectly fair law to 
both the debtor and creditor classes. 
“ Resolved, That this body hereby reasserts its belief that the enactment of 
uitable, uniform, bankrupt law would give confidence to the men en- 
pagod in trade, and benefit (1) every retail merchant in the United States, 
use it would enlarge his credit and thereby in effect increase the capital 
invested in his business, and (2) every jobber in like manner, and enable 
him to collect at least a part of the price of ee s sold. 


“ Resolved, That this association hereby its influence and financial 
aid to secure the enactment by Congress mig the Torrey bankrupt bill, as 
amended and unanimonsly ado 


by the national convention a the rep- 
es of the United States, at Minneapolis, 
on September 3 and 4, 


“Resolved, That the 88 and Representatives in trom this 
State are hereby earnestly petitioned to support that measure when intro- 
duced in Congress for enactment.” 


THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY ORGANIZATION. 


Commercial, industrial, and professional bodies which have 
been reported as being in 8 of bankruptcy legislation, citi- 
zens who have petitioned therefor (not room for all of the peti- 
tions), and individuals who are officers and committeemen of the 

organization which has been perfected to promote the passage 
of the Torrey bankrupt bill, are summarized as follows: 


BODIES OTHER THAN LOCAL OR STATE. 


American Association of Flintand Lime Glass Manufacturers, Pittsburg; 
American Boiler Manufacturers“ Association of the United States and Can- 
ada, St. Louis; American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, Boston; Cigar 
Manufacturers of the United States, New York City: First Western States 
Commercial Congress, Kansas City; Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange 
of the United states of America, t. Louis; National Association of Build- 
ers, Cleveland; National Association of Stove Manufacturers, : Ne 
tional Board of Trade, Boston; National eric 5 

urial Case Associa 


resentatives of the 3 


Natio olesale j; on, secre’ 's office, Minneapolis; 
New Comm ‘Travelers’ Association, Boston; New England 
Furniture Ex Pacific Coast Board of Commerce, San 


Boston; 
cisco; Paint and Club of New Engiand, Boston; 
ciation of America, New York ahr ph ; Transmississipp! Commercial Congre: 
Denver; Travelers’ of America, St. Louis; Western 
Commercial Travelers’ ‘Association, § t Louis. 


ALABAMA, 
and Industrial Association of So theta gs Mobile Chamber 
G Bond Ensley y Sa Sam- 


3 C. Brickell, Huntsville; 


88, 


. Mobile; Milton Hume, 


, ö Mobile; ‘George W. 


Photographers’ Asso-. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas 1 Association, Little Rock; citizens of Fort Smith, 
(petition); citizens of Hartmann ion}; citizens of Helena (petition); 

tizens of Little Rock ( petition); ; 
lena Chamber of Qo: ; Little Rock 
Bluff Board of Trade, G 
tle Rock; James H. 8 Fort Duun; John G. sorga W Eine Rock; 
James A. Fones, Little Rock; Albert S. H N Pine Bluff: John J. Hornor, 
Helena; 2 G. i gent ‘Sengel, For Marianna; Elias W. 


Rector, Ho Fort 8 Smith; illiam - 
tie Rock; John E. tile Rocke aai G. Whipple, Lit 
CALIFORNIA. 

Board of Trade of San Francisco; Chamber of Commerce, Eureka; Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Los Angeles; citizens of 3 (petition); citizens of 
Los Angeles (petition), citizens of Oakland (ett tion); citizens of San 
Francisco (4 petitions)! Los Angeles Board of Trade; Oakland Board of 
Trade; San Fransisco, Oakland, and Haywards business and professional 
men (petition); Vallejo Board of e; Abner Doble, San Francisco; 
Michael J. Keller, Oakland; Lud Koethen, Riverside; ng ee P. Le 
Count, eee 7 I. Tolles E r age ne ieee 
Los illiam o; an Bernardino; John Vane ureka; 
Charles Wells, Los Angeles. ‘y 
COLORADO. 

Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, . 2 of Com- 
merce, Trinidad; citizens of Colorado Springs ( 
Trade petitions); Denver Real Estateand Stock 

e Association; Silas a Allen, Denver; wa, Denver; 3 . 
W T: Cornforth, 
fisher, Denver; Walter 


J, Sam Brown, 8 . Sidney Bro 
Denver; James W. ont; 
P. Kellog, Denver; Fred. “Lockwood, Bonas A pets McClelland Bagg tit) 
John J. innity, Denver; ee Monash, Denver; John K. M Mullen, 
ver; John W. Nesmith, Den Isham B. Porter, Denver; Fred E 
Greely; Horace A. W. Tabor, — — George Tritch, Denver. 
OCONNEOTICUT. 
Chamber of Commerce, New Haven; citizens of petition); 
citizens of Hartford ( (petition); citizens of Norwich nee G petitions). cit citizens 
‘ord (petii Connecticut State Board e, New Ha vans 
of Trade; Norwich Board of Trade; —— D. Dewell, New 


3 Louisville; 


Haven. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington Board of Trade; Daniel W. Taylor, Wilmington. 
FLORIDA. 
Chamber of Pensacola; citizens of Key West (petition); Jack- 
TTT 
y Wes er, i t 
man, Jacksonville; Robert W. Williams, Tallahassee. * 
GEORGIA. 


Brunswick Board of Trade; citizens cor 9 1 sone Yo 1 ming ot 


Cuthbert (petition); a msrp Trade; 
agg Tocers’ Association, Ugnsia: Benjamin F. A Abbot, Atlanta; Colum- 
Columbus; Walter B. 
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ta; Alexander R. Lawton, Savannah; 
Botnet F. Woodson, Atlanta; * 


ohn R. Young, Savannah. 
IDAHO. 

Citizens of Chesterfield (petition); citizens of Parma (petition); Montle B. 
Gwinn, Caldwell; John P. Vollmer. Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS. 

incl a number who heretofore 
favor of bill); ard of Trade of the City of Stuy ot Bad. 
cago; B agg eon tion, East St. Louis; Business Men's Associa- 
we ry gg oc eee ion, Linco 


cago 
a 5 mo); ' Chicago Jewelers’ Association: Paint, 


Chicago 

aper Trade Club; Citizen's Improvement Associa- 
Auh; Ohi p phina of Chicago (withdrawal from 9 against 

and 5 favor of bill); citizens of Chicago (49 petitio 

955 names); citizens of Creal Springs (petition); citizens of East St. Lo 


Bankers of Chicago 
tested, but now petition 


tony: ciri citizens of Ed ə (petition); citizens of Herscher (peti- 
on); citizens of Hinckl Watered citizens of Monmouth (poti 

tizens of Mount Vernon ; citizens of New Windsor tion): 

Sitisene ot Nokomis (petition) ; pore of Pittsfield (petition); citizens ot 


Quincy 8 petitions); citizens of Saybrook (petition); citizens of Scottville 
(peti ); citizens of S (petition); citizens of Unity ( Reggae one citi- 
zens of Upper Alton Lt ody tion on. 1 Wayne City (petition); Commer- 
cial Club, Mattoon: Eigin Board of Trade; Lincoln Improvement Associa- 
tion; Lumber Mercantile Association, Chicago; Peoria Board of Trade; 
Thomas M. oF Me 1 Henry H. Aldrich, ‘Chicago; Thomas Austin, 


Quincy; William T. Bak cago; David F. Barclay, Nun d. apenas G. 
artiett, Chicago; J. Harley Bradiey, Chicago; M Burchard, 
Chicago; William F. orff, ville; John bn Cappa Spring 
Thomas Davies, ee ohn G. eg boc 

lay, Mattoon; Leo Ernst, Chicazo; Herman F. ahn, C ; William A. 
Haskell, Alton; Frederick Hass, Rock Island; Azel F. Hatch, cago; Robert 
T Hicks, 8 J. Otis Humphrey, es FE ; Adolph Karpen, Chicago; 

Chicago; Charles P. McAvoy. C 20 W. 


ustin W. . Chicago; Svein rau: Peoria; 
Henry D. 


Mason, Oni ob. ‘Dixon: E E. Prussing, Chicago; 
“4 L Sey hland; Graeme Stewart, Chi 


Bast ast St. * Charles H. 8 cago; 
Daniel K. Tenn an o; George H. Vroo- 


Chicago; Cees 
man, Chicago: "Lonts Cc. 8 2 ae Walsh, Chicago; 
Touts Wampold, Chicago; H. Yager, Al 
INDIANA, 
Citizens of Crawford (petition); citizens of van eine or 5 
. ee on ata y (petition); ct ¢ a anae ara 
ns of New bany (pi on); nomeo ichmond ( 
Terre Haute A Merchants of lchmond (pe 
of t Ke Joseph OA jeien Madison; 
e: John C. Dalton, Indianapolis; 3 A. 


W. Davis, Indianapolis; ¥ as m I. Dulin, Richmond; Haw- 
kins, Indiana lis; Jacquelin S. Holliday, Ge ee Merrill Moores, In- 
diana: ; Nathan Morris, Indiana: Sam Porter, Indianapolis; 
John eee eee James W. Wartmann, Evansville; William J. 

ood, x 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Citizens of McAlester, Lehigh, and Savannah (petition); Robert L. Owen, 
Muskogee. 
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IOWA. 
Blue Grass Feared of Southwestern Iowa, Creston; Board of Trade of 
(Burlington; Business Men's Association, Davenport; Business Men's Asso- 
itis E — —.— (pe e t thn e pete 
0 ue 
); citizens of Keokuk (petition): cit 


citizens ot Monticello ( on); 
citizens of Sioux 8 on); Iowa 5 wrde: 
State Business Men's ociation, Des Moines; ee 8 Ass0- 
ciation, Marshalltown; William 


; Philip M. Tank i 
; Creston; Fran 
Davenport; Lucius Wells, Council B 
e, 


F Board of Trade of the city of Topeka; citizens of Abilene AY aera A cae 
zeus of Arkansas City (petition); citizens of ge re tion); 
of Caldwell (petition): citizens of Kingman (2 petitions); citizens of eee 
rence (petition(; citizens of Leavenworth (2 petitions): citizens of 9 
tition); citizens of Tribune ( tition); citizens of Wichita ons on); 
venworth Board of Trade; Hat tl 5 Association, Salina; 
Wichita Board of Trade; James S. Collins, To; ; Winfield 8. Corbett, 
Wichita; Silas S. Galloway, Kingman; James Se L Leavenworth; 
Robley E. Heller, Topeka; Ezra M. — 52 Salina; Pearsall, Fort 
wena George R. Peck, Topeka; Alfred B. Quinton, Topeka; Sam Radges, 


KENTUCKY. 


Citizens of Sharon Grove 8 Hopkinsville 
Louisville Board of Trade; Louisville Merchan 
boro Board of Trade; Paducah Commercial 

isvil T. Ballard, Louisville; E. Birch Basset! 
ier le Bodley, Louisville; William Cornwall. jr, 

„ Louisville: Frank T. Gunther, Owensboro; John Morris, wag 

Sais. Ed. P. Nobl: Paducah; William T. Rolph, Louisville; Sterling B 
cor Louisville; Harry Weissinger, Louisville; Rozel Weissinger, Louis- 


LOUISIANA. 


Chamber of Commerceand Industry of Louisi 
New 8 n Credit Association, 


L Or! 
1 s Exchange, New Orleans 
New Orleans attorneys ( 
leans Cotton E ; New Orl 
ey of Trade; 


; William H. Dent, Le 
bo Bron, Keokuk; Daniel B. Nash, 


New Orleans; citizens of 
ted, New Orleans; Louis- 
Dealers, and 


eans Board of Trade, Limited; Sires rt 
Associati: — 


MAINE. 


Bangor Board of Trade; — Board of Trade; Calais} Board of Trade; 
citizens of Farmington (petition); citizens of Portland (3 Paton: Port- 
land Fruit and Produce Exchange, Portland Mechanics and 
Board of Trade; Saco Board of Trade; State Board of Trade, Biddeford; Al- 
bert R. Savage, Auburn. 

MARYLAND. 


Business Men’s Association, Annapolis; Seay of r (3 . $ 
Shoe and Leather Board of Trade, Baltimore; Alf timore; 
Thomas Deford, Baltimore; geen Ross Diggs, 8 8 
Baltimore; J. Walter Hodges, Anna 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arkwright Club, Boston; Board of Trade, Amesbury; Board of Trade, Bev- 
¢ — Board of Trade, Lowell; Board of Trade, Pittsfield; Board of Trade, 
Springtield; Board of Trade, Stoneham: Boston Board of Fire Underwriters: 
Boston Executive Business Association; Boston Fish Bureau; Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange; Boston Merchants’ Association (2 resolutions, 1889, 
1800); Boston Merchants’ Club; Boston yate (po EAEAN IAR; citizens o 
Boston (13 petitions); citizens of tion) ; citizens of Chickopee 
Falls (petition); citizens of Fitchburg Len citizens of Greenfield ( 
tition); citizens of Holyoke (petition): tizens of Lawrence (petition); citi- 
zens of Marlboro (petition); citizens of Nantucket (petition); citizens of 
New Bedford tion); citizens of Northampton (petition); citizens of 
North Dighton (petition); citizens of Salem (petition); citizens of S 
field (2 petitions citizens of Woburn (petition); citizens of Worcester 
cy ons); Commercial Club, Boston; Drysalters Club of New England. Bos- 
r Board of Trade; Grocers’ Association, Boston; Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade, Lowell; Mechanics’ Exchange, Boston; members of 
the Lowell Master Builders Exchange (petition); Merchant Tailors’ Ex- 
pon of the city of Boston; Shoe and Leather Association, Lynn; Whole- 
sale Grocers’ 3 Boston; Jonathan Bigelow, Boston; Walstein R. 
Chester Boston; Henry D. Dupee, Boston; Robert R. Endicott, Beverly; 
oah W. Farley, Boston; James B. Forsythe, Boston; Rufus S. Prost, Bos- 
88 A. Grinnell, Synge George A. Miner, Boston; Boston; Beveriy K. 
Sfosrs, Boston; Alexander H. Rice, Boston; Charles Freee 
Edward C. Rogers, Springfield; Joseph Sawyer, Dennou Fomine James L 


MICHIGAN, 


Business Men's Association, Ann Arbor; Business Men's 3 
East Saginaw: Business Men's Association, Grand Haven; Business Men’s 
Association, Kalamazoo; Business Men's Association, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Pox or of Commerce, Sault Ste. Marie; citizens of Battle Creek (petition); 
citizens of Detroit (3 petitions); citizens of Grand Haven (2 petitions); citi- 
zens of Grand Rapids (3 petitions); citizens of Lansing (petition); citizens 
of Muskegon (2 W citizens of 3 tition); citizens of Sault 
Ste. Marie (2 petitions); citizens of Stanton os ont citizens of Traverse 
City (petition); Detroit Paint, Oil and Vai Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association of Northwestern Michigan, Muskegon: Grand Ra ids 

Board of Trade; Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers Association; 
igan State avery ag Men's Association, Grand Rapids; George H. Barbour, 


troit; Grand Rapids; Wellington R. Burt, East Sagi- 
naw; John A. — 84 Sarane aape, berg, Sauli § Ste. Marie; 
Richard C. F1 orway; Theodore 


e Detrott: Georgo 22 E. 8 Battle k; — A Kedzie, 
aven; Edward oseley, Grand Rapids; Samue ttman, 
troit; Charles R. Sligh, Grand Rapids. Pe 
3 
Board ot Trade ot 3 
gens of Duluth (petition); ci! 


ot Commmerce of St. Paul; Cc 
of of Mantas (petition); citizens of Mar! 


.| Rufus E. Anderson, 


icitizens of polis (two petitions) ; 


of Minnea: Fa par yma jak ar ying 
; citizens of St. 8 A Anger ord A mtractors a 
St. Paul; of Trade. D 


Minneapolis; Winona Board of Trade; tion 
Isaac Atwater, Minneapolis; Melvin R. Baldwin, Duluth; John yo 


Minneapolis; William Dean, St. Pani; Paul P. „St. Paul; 
Greenleaf, Minneapolis; George Greg w noa 9 
aoe Thomas B. Janney, 


B. 
Minnea K 
lis; Elliott A. Knowlton, Rochester: Daniel Rs R. Noyes, 3 Paul! 


lis: William H. Yale, Winona. 
MIRSISSIPFPI. 


Board of Trade, Jackson; citizens of Bay St. Louis AN adeo 9 . of 
Durant ( tition) citizens of Meridian (petition); ci ti- 
tion); ci ns of White Apple ( ition); citizens of Yazoo Cit . — jon); 
Mississippi Bar Association, Jac Roswell V. Booth, ean TAr S ceri 
J. Bowers, Bay St. Louis; Edward O. Carroll Halpin, Vickst 
Yazoo City; James H. Duke, Scooba; John F. Halpin, eksbur ; 5 
ler, Bay St. Louis; John McO. Martin, Port Gibson; T. ler, Jack- 


son. 
MISSOURI, 
Associated Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis; Business Men's Club, J 
a 


Girardeau a of Trade; citizens of 558 (petition); cit 
Haray ee Serer 


citizens o 

izens of Jo, cee petitions); citizens o Kansas Ci aye 

Kirkwood (petition); citizens of Lancaster (petition); Sones i Maiden 
S citizens ot Moselle — citizens of Olean Nr ye 


ch S St. Louis: St. Charice B 
of e; St. J sph Board of Trade; St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade; 
+ Si ee ae and ; St. Louis Retail es ee n; 


| Sprimatela Boara of Trade; Young Men's Business Association, Louisiana 
oung Men’s Commercial Club, Moberly; Leon J. Albert, Cape t Girardeau; 
bal; Charles C. Bell, Boonville; James O. Broad- 


head, St. Louis; Robert S. Brookings, St. Louis; Baxter Brown, Warrens- 
burg: Calvin F. Burnes, St. Joseph; James X. 1 Kansas ag $a 
Adolphus Busch, St. Louis; Charles Christensen, St. Louis; Martin 
Clardy, Farmington; John ville; Charles A. Cox, St. Louis; 
Samuel pan pee St. Louis; James D. Davison, Kansas City; Daniel R. 
Flagg, ; e, St. Louis; Baldwin B. Gill, Chillicothe; 
Noah M. Givan, Harrison 8 . St. Louis; Lamdin E. 
Irwin, Kansas City; 8 1 ist tae p B. Jackson, Se- 
dalia; John A. Lee, St. Louis t. Louis; William B. 
McAlister, pons. —— Charles a "Mccann, $ — 1 Francis J. 
McMaster, St. Louis; John W. ; W. 


k, 
PT John C. O'Keefe, Moberly; J 
H. Peckham, St. Louis; Geor; 


ne, St. Louis; William E. 
nibal; Edward C, Simmons, St. ; Ed mith, St. Joseph; Ed- 
win W. Stevens, Columbia; James G. Stowe, Kansas City; Gerrit H. 
rere uae Dor 5 P. y bi — ee H Wiliam 8 St. 
oseph; rt alker, Jeferson enry White. oseph; 
amin W. Sedalia. ; . 
MONTANA. 
Charles K. Cole, Helena; Timothy E. Collins, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA. 


Citizens of Beatrice (petition); citizens of Lincoln 358 
Omaha (17 petitions); citizens of St. Paul (petition); citizens of 

(petition) ; Board of Trade; Lincoin ian 
tail Grocers’ Association; Nebraska Pain 
braska State Business Men's Association, 
Business Men’s Association (115 local branches: membership, 200), 
Omaha Board of Trade; Union Club, Hastings; Edwa: An 
Dery, Augustus C. Barler, Fremont; William J. 3 Charles 
A. Coe, Omaha; Andrew J. Conlee, Beatrice; William S Omaha; 
George M. Darrow, Omaha; Luther Drake, Omaha; Manford L. Elsmore, 
Hastings; James G. Gilmore, O. Frank B. Kennard, Omaha; 
Kilpatrick, Omaha; Freeman P. irkendall, Omaha; 8 V. Morse, 


Omaha; Rolland H. Oakley. Lincoln; Allen T. Rector, aha; ey 
| mouth David F. Trunkey, Red Cioud; Robert B. Windham, Platts- 
mouth. 


NEVADA. 
Citizens of Mineral Hill (petition). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord Commercial Club; Manchester Board of Trade; Nashua Board of 


Trade: George B. , Manchester; Edward R. Kent, Lancaster; James 
H. Tolles, Nashua. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park Board of Trade; Board of Trade of Jersey City; Brewers’ As- 
sociation of New Jersey, Newark; citizens of Jerse 8 — (petition); Re- 
tail rig aa Association, Atlantic City: James Bird, Asbury Park; 
Anthony W. 8 Elizabeth; J. Frank Fort, Newark; Leonard 
don, Jersey City. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe Board of Trade; Charles M. Creamer, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORE. 
Albany Chamber of Commerce; Amsterdam Board of Trade; Black Rock 
Business Men’s Association; Brewers’ Association, Buffalo; Buffalo Fire 


Underwriters’ Association; Buffalo Merchants 
ercio Es z 


pañola 
York, New York City; citizens 
ton be eb of Brookiya (pean) elde of BAALO G pe 


ture Manufacturers’ Association, Columbus; Mas: 


titions); citizens of Clyde (poston); citizens of Newburg (petition); 
citizens of New York City Pt petitions); citizens of Rochester, ti- 
tions; citizens of Syracuse titions); citizens of Troy (petition); citi- 
zens of Utica (3 petitions); Clothiers’ Assocation of New York City; Con- 
solidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange, New York City; Dry Goods 
Importers’ Association, New York City; Elmira Board of e; Italian 
Chamber of Commerce, New York City; Lumber Exchange, Buffalo; 
Mercantile Exc: New York City; Merchant Tailors’ TORIN of the 
City of New York; New York Board of Trade and Transportation, New York 
City (tworesolutions, 1889, 1890); New York Jewelers’ Board of Trade, New 
York City; New York State Wholsale Grocers’ Association, Elmira; New 
York Wholesale Ice Dealers“ Association, New York City; Oneonta Board of 
Trade; Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club, New York City; tail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo; Rochester Chamber of Commerce; Si 


dg he New 
O. Graves, Buffalo; David Hirsch, New York City; John H. In 
ork City; Edward W. Fao Rochester; George 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Citizens of Mount Airy (petition); citizens of Raleigh (2 petittons); New 
Berne Cotton and Grain Exchange; Thomas B. Keogh, Greensboro; Samnel 
W. Smallwood, New Berne. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Citizens of Grand Forks . $ rg 5 Board of Trade; Anson S. Brooks, 
Grand Forks; Addison W. Olark, Grand Forks; Martin Hector, Fargo; John 
W. Von Nieda, Fargo. aes 
0. 


Akron Board of Trade; Ashtabula Board of Trade; Board of Trade, Chilli 
cothe; Board of Trade, Gallipolis; Board of Trade, Nelsonville; Builders’ 
Exch . Cincinnati; Cincinnati Board of Trade and Transportation; Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerceand Merchants’ minenga; Cincinnati Cloth- 
iers’ Association; Cincinnati Retail Grocers’ Association; citizens of Bel- 
laire fg citizens of Cincinnati (2 petitions); citizens of Cleveland 
(2 petitions); citizens of Clyde (petition); citizens of Columbus (2 petitions); 
citizens of — nag (petition); citizens of Findlay (2 petitions); citizens of 
Fostoria (petition); citizens of Gallipolis (petition); citizens of Hamilton 
(petition); citizens of Ironton (petition); citizens of Kent (petition); citi- 
zens of Logan (petition); citizens of Massillon (2 petitions); citizens of 
Nelsonville (petition); citizens of Orbiston (petition); citizens of Zanes- 
ville (petition); Cleveland Retail Grocers’ Association; Defiance Board of 
Trade; Findlay Board of Trade; Furniture Exchange, Cincinnati; Furni- 
on Board of Trade; 
Piqua Board of Trade and e eee Association; Produce Exchange, 
Toledo; Retail Merchants’ Protective Association, New Philadelphia; San- 
dusky Business Men's Association: Springfield Board of Trade; Tiffin Board 
of Trade; Albert Beebe, Dayton; Burr W. Blair, Cincinnati; Lee H. Brooks, 
Cincinnati; Cornelius A. Brouse, Akron; John H. Doyle, Toledo; Richard 
Dymond, Cincinnati; Lowe Emerson, Cincinnati; Clinton D. Firestone, 
Columbus; James M. Glenn, Cincinnati; Justus Goebel, Cincinnati; Law- 
rence Grace, Cincinnati; Robert J. Harrison, Cincinnati; Anthony Howells, 
Massillon; Anson Hurd, Findlay; John S. Kountz, Toledo; Thomas W. 
Lewis, Zanesville: Arthur McAllister, Cleveland; William J. McManigal, 
Orbiston; Oscar T. Martin, Springfield; Joshua Nickerson, New Burling- 
ton; Frank A. Rothier, Cincinnati; Michael Ryan, Cincinnati; Alfred Sea- 
songood, Cincinnati; Joseph G. Sextro, Cincinnati; John N. Stewart, Ash- 
tabula; Earl W. Stimson, cinnati; Jacob W. Stoody, New Philadelphia; 


Ezra B. Taylor, Warren; Albert C. Thom » Portsmouth; John L. Vance, 


Gallipolis; Simon P. Wolcott, Kent; iliam W. Woodward, Sandusky; 
Gharles J. Yingling, Tifin; J. Frank Zahm, Toledo; John O. Hutsinpiller, 
po 


OREGON. 


Astoria Chamber of Commerce; Board of Trade of Portland; Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland; citizens of Astoria (2 BP deter citizens of Fostoria 
9 3 nts’ Protective Union, Fo 


x lby, Astoria; Charles H. Dodd, Portl: 
Charles M. Donaldson, Baker Ma A 
Macleay, Portland; Richard H. Thornton, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Board of Trade, Plymouth; Board of Trade of Wilkesbarre; business 
„ (petition); Central Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tio illiams $ ber of Commerce, Pittsburg; citizens of Hazleton 
0 tion); cl of Lovelton . citizens of Newcastle (petition) ; 
cieizens of Philadelphia 0 peti b ; 
itizens of Reading (2 pe 


a; Lan- 
5 o; Paint and Drug Club. Pittsburg: Philadelphia Board 
of Trade 
delphia Produce og Pittsburg Merchant Tailors’ Exchange 
eodore H. Bechtel, Phil 


elphia; amin S. mere A i. 
n E G. Murray Reynolds, ilkesbarre; Daniel C. Ripley, 
1 m T. Smith, Scranton; Henry M. Steele, Philadelphia; 
Samuel Wagner, Philadelphia; Elias Z. Wallower, Harrisburg. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Board of Trade, Providence; citizens of Providence (petition); Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, Providence; Mechanics’ Exchange, Provi- 
dence; James Murray, Woonsocket; Joseph U. Starkweather, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston Chamber of Commerce; citizens of Cheraw ee D'Arcy 

8 Columbia; Thomas C. Gower, Greenville: Henry T. Thompson, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Citizens of Rapid Sag Et noe gy ; Commercial Olub, Sioux Falls; Robert 
72 aon 5 755 City; W. Deadwood; James Halley, Rapid City, 
osmer H. 


ith, Sioux Falls; Henry L. Loucks, Huron. 
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TENNESSEE, 3 
Board of Trade; citizens of Chattanooga ( ee 
of Cleveland Homey ; citizens of Jackson A nenet a — of Knoxville 
0 


Chattanooga 


(petition); ci emphis (petition); citizens of Milan (petition); citi- 
zens of Nashville tition); Jackson Board of Trade; Knoxyille Board of 
xville mber of Commerce; his 


ooker, 
J 


y Morris, Nashville; Frederick W. II. 
Mem 


; Robert F. Patterson, Memphis; 
Ike F. Peters, Memphis; William K. P 


pS, Nashville; Joseph F. Shipp, 
Chattanooga; Thomas B.Turley, Memphis; Peter P. Van Vlet, Memphis. 
TEXAS. 


Austin Board of Trade; bankrupts, bankers, contractors, farmers, judges, 
lawyers, politicians, retailers, and wholesalers, Dallas (petition); citizens 
of Dalias (2 ee citizens of Del Rio (petition); citizens ot Denison (pe- 
tition); citizens of Ellis County en apt citizens of Galveston (4 peti- 
tions); citizens of Jacksonville(petition) ; citizens of Navasota(2 petitions); 
citizens of Rockdale (petition); citizens of San Angelo (petition) ;‘citizens of 
San Antonio (2 petitions); citizens of Terrell 9 ; citizens of Texar- 
kana (petition); citizens of Waco tition); citizens of Waxahachie (peti- 
tion); citizens of Zapp p (petition); eburne Board of Trade; Dallas Board of 
Trade; Dallas Fire erwriters (petition); El Paso Board of Trade; Gal- 
veston Cotton Exchange; Henrietta Board of Trade; San Antonio Board of 
Trade: The Builders’ Excha: of Dallas; amin N. Boren, Dallas; Oliver 
P. Bowser, Dallas; Richard D. Coughanour, Dallas; John W. Crowdus, Dal- 
las; Joseph Deutschman, Texarkana; Newton W. Finley, Tyler; Moses D. 
Garlington, Dallas; William H. Dallas; William Heuermann, San 
Antonio; Smith J. Howell, Dallas; Christopher W. a ey me ges Joseph 
F. Meyer, Houston; Nathan Redlich, Galveston; Julius Runge, Galveston; 
William J. Swain, Henrietta; Paul Waples, Fort Worth. 

UTAH. 


Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City; Edward P. 17 Park City; 
Henry W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City; Fred Simon, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 

Citizens of St. Albans (petition) ; Soone F. Edmunds, Burlington; An- 

drew J. Sibley, Montpelier; Urban XW bury, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA. 

Board of Trade of the City of Lynchburg; citizens of Lynchburg AY tog 
tion); citizens of Roanoke (petition); Real Estate Exchange, Norfolk; 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce; Staunton ber of Commerce; A, 
Berkeley Carrington, Danville; John M. Richmond; Benj F. 
Johnson, Richmond; Egbert G. Leigh, jr., Richmond; Abraham Myers, Nor- 
folk: Mann Page, on; Robert rentis, Suffolk. 


WASHINGTON. 


State Bankers’ Association, Olympia; Seattle Chamber of Commerce; Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce; TacomaCommercialClub; Wallawalla Board 
of Trade; Charles M. Atkins, Whatcom; Nelson G. Blalock, Wallawalla; 
Herman L. Chase, Spokane; Norah B. Coffman, Chehalis; Samuel Coilyer, 
Tacoma; Simon B. Conover, Port Townsend; Marion D. Egbert, South 
Bend; John W. Feigi Spokane; Emory C, Fer; n, Snohomish; Jacob 
Furth, Seattle; 8 ellbron, Seattle; John H. McGraw, Seattle; Ezra 
Meeker, Puyallu $ les C. Moore, Wallawalla; Thomas M. Reed, Olympia; 
Clinton A. Snowden, Tacoma; Hugh C. Wallace, Tacoma. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Board of trade, Martinsburg; citizens of Wellsbur; penean) ; citizens of 
Wheeling (petition); Huntington and Cabell County Industrial and Develop- 
ment Association; Wheeling Chamber of Commerce; E. Boyd Faulkner, 
Martinsburg; J. Ellwood Hughes, Wheeling; Jesse M. Layne, Huntington; 
Hullihen Quarrier, Wheeling; Thomas 8. ey, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Association for the Advancement of Milwaukee; Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Green Bay; Chamber of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee; citizens 
of Arcadia 1 9 ; citizens of Milwaukee (withdrawal from protest, and 

a 


tition in favor of bill); citizens of Milwaukee (6 petitions); citizens of 
eenah tition); Lacrosse Board of è (2 resolutions, 1889, 1890); Mil- 
waukee 


rewers’ Association; 1 and Drug Club, Milwaukee; Joseph 
B. Doe, jr., Janesville; John M. Holley, Lacrosse; Frederick W. inbusch, 
Milwaukee; Thomas L. Kelly, Milwaukee; Wilbur P. Massuere, Arcadia; 
Frank McDonough, Eau Claire; Henry M. Mendel, Milwaukee; Simon J. 
„Ir., Green Bay; John R. Reiss, Sheboygan; John M. Smith, Green 
Bay; David W. Starkey, Appleton; John E. Thomas, Sheboygan Falls; 
Richard Valentine, Janesville; Edward C. Wall, Milwaukee. 


WYOMING. 


Board of Trade, Cheyenne; Board of Trade, Sundance; citizens of Sun- 
dance (petition); Fremont County Business Men's Club, Lander; Wyomin, 
Stock Growers’ Association, Cheyenne; John C. Baird, Cheyenne; Bryan 
B. Brooks, Casper; Charles H. Burritt, Buffalo; Edmund J. Churchill, 
Cheyenne; Gibson Clark, Cheyenne; Andrew Gilchrist, Cheyenne; Truman 
B. Hicks, Cheyenne; William C. Irvine, Ross; John K. Jeffrey, Cheyenne; 
George W. Munkres, Buffalo; Charles N. Potter, Cheyenne: De Forest Rich- 
ards, Douglas; Charles W. Riner, Cheyenne; William A. Robins, Cheyenne; 
3 A. Slack, Cheyenne; Jay L. Torrey, Embar; Willis Van Devanter, 

eyenne. 


It has been incorrectly stated that this isa bill of the rich 
houses, It is op d by a few big houses. The reasons there- 
for are tersely given in an interview, as follows: 


A REPLY BY MR. J. K. BURNHAM TO ARGUMENTS AGAINST BANK- 
RUPTOY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. K. Burnham, of Burnham, Hanna, M & Co., of Kansas City, 

Mo., and Burnham, Stoepel & Co., of Detroit, Mich., was called on at h 
lace of business in Kansas City and uested to express his views as to the 
Resirability of national legislation relating tobankrupts. He said: 

“My attention has been called to newspaper interviews which have re- 
cently appeared upon this subject. It seems that the credit manager ofa 
house in our line was asked, ‘ Would, in your opinion, the passage of the act 
be as injurious tothe debtor as to the creditor? His reply was: 

** More so; for it would prevent the creditor from helping thedebtor. With 
its refiex action the Torrey bill would render illegal and nullify any arrange- 
ment and securities made and given within a certain period prior to bank- 
ruptcy, and so prevent an embarrassed or insolvent debtor from obtaining 

e aid necessary to tide him over temporary difficulties and enable him to 
su 
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WILL ENABLE CREDITORS TO HELP DEBTORS, 


He evidently has not read the bill, as I am sure he is able to comprehend 
it if he had, and I know that he would be unwilling, for the furtherance of 
what he conceives to be his financial interest, to misstate its provisions. 
The facts are that in the event of the 2 of the bill a creditor would not 
be permitted to ‘help’ a debtor with the secret understanding that in the 
event that the help was not a success and the debtor failed, the creditor 
should have all of roperty. It 3 that liens given in good faith, 
and for a present consideration, shall be upheld; it does not in any sense or 
for any purpose pose to interfere with the ordinary course of legitimate 
transactions. It does forbid the giving of preferences. Its language upon 
that subject is as follows: 

A person shall be deemed to hayegiven a preference if, being insolvent 
or in contemplation of insolvency or ruptcy, he has procured or suf- 
fereda judgment to be entered st himself in favor of any person or 
made a transfer of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the opera- 
tion of this act, or (2) enable any one of his creditors to obtain a greater 
1 of his debt than any other ot such creditors of the same class. 

fa bankrupt shall have given a preference within four months before the 
filing of a petition, and the person receiving it or to be benefited thereby, or 
his agent acting therein, shall have had reasonable cause to believe that it 
was intended thereby to give a 5 it shall be voidable by the trustee 
and he may recover the property or its value from such person.’ 

he facts are that the passage of this bill will put a stop to the kind of 
‘help’ that this house isin the habit of extending to its debtors. That is 
to say, it will prevent this house, and all other houses and the home banker 
entertaining the same views, from waiting until their debtor has purchased a 
general stock of merchandise from other 1 5 and then stepping in and 
seizing the whole of it to pay their debt. a debtor should get into a finan- 
cial difficulty, it will enable him to have a meeting of the creditors and se- 
cure the ‘help’ of all of them in its best sense, and thereby do away with the 
necessity for the kind of secret bargaining which is now indulged in toa 
greater or less degree, with the result of ruining many solvent though 

essed men, and the perpetuation of a great amount of fraud as against 
onest, conscientious people. 


CREDITS WILL BE EXTENDED, NOT RESTRICTED. 


»The same gentleman says that the passage of the Torrey bill would re- 
strict credit. I notice that a competitor of his in business, in referring to 
that same subject, said: 

It application is made to me for credit now * * realize that the 
applicant may have given a secret mortgage, held by a competitor or a ered- 
itor in some other line. He may have given a secret promise that in the 

event of difficulties he will prefer a competitor or a creditor in some other 
line by giving him everything he has, including the goods which I am asked 
to sell him; or he may have foreseen financial difficulties and concocted in 
his own mind a scheme to hide away all of his property, with the assistance 
of friends, relatives, or parties to the scheme. nder existing laws Iam 
compelled to take all of these chances. 

It the Torrey bill should be passed I will be assured that although he 
might have made a mortgage, promised a porte a or conceived a fraudu- 
lent scheme, he would not be able to carry it out. It follows, therefore, that 
so far as I am concerned, commercial credit would be very greatly extended 
by the passage of this measure; the confidence which would be given to me 
in that event would of course be imparted to others similarly situated, and 
just in proportion as we were willing to extend credit our business would be 
enlarged and our debtors would be benefited, as they would be enabled to buy 
goods in larger quantities, and of course upon more favorable terms.’ 

It seems to me that his reasoning is correct beyond question, and that 

credits would be extended and not restricted by the passage of the bill. 


FRAUD AND INSOLVENCY AS ACTS OF BANKRUPTCY. 


“The gentleman whose views I am controverting was asked: 
“t What do yee think of the clause in the Torrey bill making the simple 
raonar nonen or inability for thirty days to pay negotiable paper an act of 
ankrup! 


tT thire It mon 

34 t monstrous! What! make an act of bankruptcy which is not 
anywhere in the world even a ground for attachment? It is an extreme de- 
parture from every principle of 8 law, which has always made 
those transactions acts of bankru which show a disposition and intent 
on the part of the debtor to defrau creditor, and, in my opinion. would 
prove in practice fruitful in losses caused by jealousy and spite. There is 
no other clause in the act so objectionable—so utterly indefensible as this. 
You might as well pass an act to compel all transactions to be on a ‘cash- 
on-delivery’ basis. 

“Let me first deal with the gentleman's statements of facts and then I 
will tell you what the provisions of the bill are. In Colorado it is a ground 
of attachment ‘that the action is brought upon an overdue promissory note, 
bill of exchange, or other written instrument for the direct and uncondi- 
tional payment of money only, or upon an overdue k account.’ In Mas- 
sachusetts an att ent can be obtained by the plaintiff in a suit without 
even giving a bond. I do not seek to justify these laws, but I simply state 
the facts to show the want of information on the part of the credit man- 


ager. 

“The 8 has evidently been too busy dealing out credits to exam - 
ine any bankruptcy law, including the proposed one. His statement, ‘ acts 
of bankruptcy which show a dis tion and intention on the part of the 
debtor to defraud his creditors,’ is only a partial statement of what consti- 
tute acts of bankruptcy under the icy vay bmn ai act, what did consti- 
tute actsof bankruptcy under the old uptcy law, or whatit is E 
shall constitute acts of bankruptcy under the Torrey bill. That is t 
acts of bankruptcy in general terms constitute acts the doing of which, or 
the failure to do which, amounts to a frand upon creditors with reference to 
the property of the debtor, or acts in relation thereto which indicate that he 
has become insolvent and has neglected to meet his financial obligations. 
Under the English bankruptcy law, if a debtor gives notice that he is going 
to suspend payments it is an act of bankruptcy. Under present laws a debtor 
who does not pay his note within three days after maturity may be sued by 
the holder of it, although it may be for a trifling amount, and the result of 
such suit may be to precipitate litigation which will result in a struggle be- 
tween his creditors and bring about his financial failure. 

“Under the proposed bill adebtor can not be sued because of suspending 
payments of commercial paper unless it is for or aggregates over 8500, 
and has remained unpaid or unrenewed for at least thirty days, and he is 
insolvent, and even then it is a matter of choice by the creditors as to 
whether they will or will not institute proceedings as in any other case. 
The holder of the paper can not of himself institute proceedings, but must 
secure the coöperation of at least two other creditors, and the aggregate of 
his and their must be or over; if the creditors of the 
debtor are less than twelve in number, one such creditor may institute the 
proceedings. The debtor will be entitled. if he desires, to the right of a 
trial by jury as to the facts ripe gas and if he be judged a bankrupt will 
receive the exemptions provided by the laws of the State in which he lives, 


and if honest will be entitled to a discharge, not as ‘subjects for charity 
and humane eration,’ or as the result of ‘generous, Christian im- 

„but because the Constitution of the country in which we live pro- 
vided for, and our statesmen passed, a humane law providing for such a dis- 
charge to those who are honest. 

The old law contained this provision, except that the time was fourteen 
instead of thirty days, It did not prove to be ‘an act to compel all trans- 
actions to be on a “cash on delivery“ basis.“ The results feared by the gen- 
tleman are therefore unwarranted, either by the experience of the past or 
the provisions of the Torrey bill. 


A LARGE PART OF FAILURES ARE NOT FRAUDULENT. 


„The newspa ve the views of the credit man of the same house, and 
among other th: e says: 
It is an established fact, known at least among credit men, that a large 
part of all the failures are fraudulent, and with the aid of a law dis 
the bankrupt the temptation to fraud, already great, would be so in 
as to be irresistible to 7 
“The statement that a large part of all the failures are fraudulent is 
not justified by our experience. Reported statistics show that only one- 
fourteenth of the failures last year werefraudulent. If it is true that alarge 
part of all the failures are fraudulent, there is evidently great necessity for 
a law designed, as the Torrey bill is, to punish fraud and preceue its perpe- 
tration. Something over 95 per cent of all the people who engage in busi- 
ness sooner or later fail. It certainly can not be truthfully said that ‘a large 
part’ of all of them are fraudulent in their nature. He continues: 
„These men ought, in the interest of honesty and safety in business, tobe 
kept out of trade, as the community is better off without them.’ 
“This, we pupae. se the kind of * onary and humane consideration’ that 
TOMA pt 5 —5 y arise out of the Christlan impulses of the men who con- 
uct that house. e 


HONEST INSOLVENTS OUGHT TO BE DISCHARGED, 


“The meñ conducting the house in question have a few imitators. The 
cređit man of one of them in a upon the subject said: 

A bankruptcy law will pron pitate upon the country more or less defunct 
merchants who have from incapacity, dishonesty, or some other good and 
sufficient cause, been laid on the shelf and will there re: unless resusci- 
tated by a law which will free them from existing debts. Such aclass are 
a detriment to the country and the business community, They should not 
be brought to life.’ 

“The above is the statement of the ‘Christian impulses’ of one of the class 
of men who, under the present imperfect State laws, sit in judgment first 
and last upon over 95 per cent of the men who have promoted the enterprises 
and conducted the commerce of the country. The proposed law will deprive 
this class of gentry of their ability to say whether men who have failed 
ought to be ‘laid on the shelf’ or ‘resuscitated.’ 

“The Torrey bill, under hing careful restrictions to prevent its provisions 
being taken advantage of by dishonest debtors, nts to honest debtors the 
right of discharge, tothe end that they may the better provide for their fam- 
ilies, educate their children, and follow the occupations for which they are 
best suited. We think that the best interests of the whole ple would be 
better served y the findings of an honest judiciary ás to the rights of the 
individual applicant rather than by the dictatorial rule established by these 
credit men, who have thus shown to the world the narrowness of their views 
and the fact that they are actuated not by the rule of humanity, but by the 
rule of the ‘almighty dollar.’ 


THE POSITION OF A FEW BIG HOUSES UNMASKED. 


house. He is reported to have said: 

„he impression I have is that the pas: of the Torrey bill will not 
from aselfish standpoint promote the financial interests of all the big ho 
but that it will benefit the people at large. The reason for thinking that i 
will not redound to the finan interests of big houses is that they now 
have equipped themselves with all the facilities for enforcing collections, if 
need be, and are therefore better enabled to secure preferences than their 
less fortunate competitors or associate creditors.’ 

In speaking further he said: 

t Equipped as we are, I think it probable that we are able to collect a lar- 
ger percentage of our old debts than we would be in the event of the peage 
of the proposed bankruptcy law. If that measure were sed all of our 
honest insolvent debtors would be at liberty to take the benefits of it and 
secure their discharge, after making a full surrender of their property over 
and above their exemptions.’ 

His answer to the inquiry as to whether he thought the passage of the bill 
would prove a calamity to the country or be in tation of the best inter- 
ests of the people was: 

No. sir; I donot think so. My judgment is that the only valid objection 
to the prey of such an act as the one pro isa selfish one; that the 

nt laws from a financial standpoint better suit a few houses than a 


SHOULD HONEST INSOLVENTS WHO CAN NOT PAY CONTINUE TO OWE? 


The credit man of another house, which imitates the one in question, 
began a recent newspaper review as follows: 

Though I have not had sufficient time to give to the bill a careful and 
thorough reading, from such an investigation as I could make it occurs to 
me that the intricacies involved, the 5 of machinery to be set 
in motion, the great number of officers to be created, the vast amount of liti- 

tion and delay incident to such a law, must be disastrous to the cred- 

tor. > * ithout being able, therefore, to discuss the bill before Con- 
gress for a national bankruptcy system, I must say that I am decidedly 
opposed to any bankrupt law whatever.’ 

* Please note how well this gentleman was equip to discuss a great 
8 . aud to give information to the public concerning it. He 
continued: 

No person should be relieved from his legitimate contracts in any way 
other than by their fulfillment; in other words, those who contract to pay 
and fail should continue to owe. All of the exceptions to this just and hon- 
orable rule can, I think, bə included in the list of those who are rendered un- 
able to keep their obligations by the act of God or the public enemy, and of 
the greater number of those who fail in business this exception is ce y 
too small for consideration, and they may be counted as legitimate subjects 
for charity and humane consideration instead of bankruptcy laws; and, by 
the way, I know of no instances where the people have not most 
responded in such cases, and I think it may be said that all such can wi 
safety be left to the rous Christian impulses of the people.’ 

“y. suggest that man, presumably of ‘Christian impulses,’ ought to 
have lived in the dark ages, when it is said that debtors having sev. cred- 
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8 their creditors, or sold into slav- 
EF, Oe LE GES there was a debtors’ prison with all of its untold hor- 


Wanne man who is thus without knowledge of the bill in question, and who 
can thus give Sean oe aie opinions to the continues 

n ma) ority of the 700 who are 00 be hemaitiel ty & 
bankrupt act are the very erT ee eee who pie g 8 the fact that they 
mo good aoe they should sald be legislated back back into 9 — —.—— 
no reason why to a 

for which they have shown . —.— wholly incom; K.“ 


“Statistics show, as before stated, that somet over 9% per cent of all 
the men who go into sooner or later fail. is wise clerk of this 
house would therefore have over 95 per cent of the men who to business 
kept out if they could not run the gauntlet of ‘generous impulses’ 
exercised by their creditors. : 


HONEST PEOPLE SHOULD COOPERATE. 

For my own part (said Mr. BURNHAM continuing) I consider it right for 
honest people to codperate; not only right, but in the long run Pde cers on 
a dollar and cent basis. It is too often the case under present laws that the 
honest men fight about who Ce have all that has been found, while the dis- 


honest make away with the of the estate. 

“There ought to be a law under which the honest debtors and the honest 
creditors could help each other and bring the rogues to punishment. I be- 
Ueve the bill will bring about these results, and hence hope 
‘will pass it.“ City Star. 


CONFIDENCE, NOT MONEY, IS NEEDED. 
It has been said that this bill would destroy credit; it is not 
true; it would promote credit. Isubmita memorial which states 
the case admirably, as follows: 


A memorial calling attention to the present depressed financial condition 
of the country. 


To The United States Senate: À 

RN OE R = phd ioe 
res pectſ e attention 

your honorable bod, 3 as follows: 


The 1 condition. Business 
men in all of the States of ege p OO yi igs row ed that there will be a 


na in outlook. Values of pert 
are de veasing. — firms, and are y 8 
There is but a single cause for all of and that isa 
ce. a result of that cause money is — 


continue to followare innumerable. but ce 
cause. The imo circulation of more money may or may 
not a the danger as there is noTimit to the amount of money that can anũ 
will be 80 as the le cause, Want of confidence, continues. 
Such remedy is the enactment of a law by Congress as provided * the 
C pursuant tothe provisions of which the rights of every 
citizen in every condition in life and irrespective of the State in which he 

be preserved may be enforced. 

Y t represents that confidence can not 


pay pema 
In consideration of the possible wrongs which may be perpetuated under 
rights are insecure at all and especially when there 


as prevailing 
Lire debtor’s property isin peril under above recited, 
because te! 
State found, other than where ves, the bona fides 
of their claims. More than eno! always levied 
pulsory process to pay the amount costs, and is sold at sacrifice 


from 
m of his property and the 1 rane of of their rights in the 


1 but mer 


pay- 


{ 
f 
te 
| 


mal revenue, under the condi 


it debtor, .. py mmc E preference, 
. litigation im an endeavor to 
ven to another creditor he must lose the 


rights of parties, when they are all honest, are perplexing 
under the anes of a 5 but when you add the element of a dis- 
honest dis and ms creditors, and the 
and its of partes 


it, and thereby stop the wheels 


„7... f 
and explicit provisions for the meeting of creditors of a common 
. arrange an honorable extension 


is had wi four mom ; allowance to bankruptcy officers 
of moderate for their services and the payment of them insuch 
as to expedite of estates; the restoration of 
at present and the prevention the loss of confidence in the 
future _ tious between debtors and creditori, the grand ABETO- 
gate of which constitutes the 
F of the foregoing, respects 5 
immediate consideration and — ail parts of commer- 
and 


. and a prospects are consista in part oi of gredit uly founded 


ucw compelled to labor in 
re gs ow et their „as contemplated by thi 


National Convention of the Representatives of the Commercial 
Bodies of the United States, by its executive committee, as fol- 
lows: Wm. E. Schweppe, chairman. St. Louis; Isaac Atwater, 

; Herbert = yep reaver Mortimer N. Bur- 
chard, Richard D. Coughanour, Dallas; J. Frank 
Fort, baat N. J Joseph Fahy New gis City; —.— 
A. Frank „ Lonis; Just 


8 
— Ze e r 
ST. Lovis. 


CLIPPINGS FROM TEXAS NEWSPAPERS. 


The Texas 2 have considered the subject fully. I quote a 
few extracts from them, as follows: 


A UNIFORM AND PERMANENT LAW. 


——— the bills pressing for final passage before the close of the present 
of Congress is that commonly known as the Torrey 8 —— 

“The a wile support which the bill has received from commercial bodies 
leading business men throughout the country has been from time aa 
—— Nevertheless it has encountered some strong opposition in and out 
general wisdom of some 


Its o rs, as arule, however, do not dispute the 


ultable and economical system of bankruptcy, uniformly and expedition: 
applicable in all the States of the Union. Most of them agree, indeed, — 
such a law is — 


Then, as their ob the pending bill relate only to certain of its 
details, they might well be 5 — to assist in amending such objectionable 
features or desist from their opposition. 


PHILOSOPHY OF BANKRUPT LAWS. 
Largely are subject of bandruptcy is a deeply interesting stud 
99 financier, the lawyer, rice we statesman. sf 


. ci 
FFC a commercially dend person 
FC 


he may rise a new man, free topursueany honest avoca- 
Th primi ve — was very difi t. This ed in. 
e ve eren e 
solvent indebtedness as & crime in forfeiture of and 
even of life. Thus the ancient law of Rome gave creditors of 2 declared 
the option of vidends out of his carcass or of selling him 
and his family into slavery. 1 
gos ——— — 5 . ot —.— 
only theo er gave way ons un- 
h an insolvent debtor by a surrender of his 


pera s 


Still somehow the primitive notion of default in the debtor as a psn 
we ne a e aaan not become u 
terly obsole' 

The ular novelist recognizes it in the frequent practice of depicting a 
wealthy avaricious, but detestable creditor winding ia a hopelesaly em- 
barrassed creditor in his meshes and accept the sacrifice 
of the victim's — daughter by way or com 


The same no seems to crop out on 
for voluntary recourse to ously or un- 
consciously presume that the insolvent debtor is a fraudulent debtor who 
deserves to be dealt with as an actual or in thief. 

Of course such cases are e, and as exceptional instances are sure to 
occur, for the present chaos of bankruptcy 2 under a be multi- 
tude of statutes contined to State boundaries is only too well cal ted to 
furnish facilities for that kind of insolvency 


But in the complex relations of the — world creditor and debtor, 


seller and Dee oaae other more and more as recip- 
rocal and — Seth 
The bulk of current commercial transactions is not on à cash but a credit 


RECIPROCALLY DEPENDENT. 
Itm e 3 the retail dealer is debtor to the wholesale dealer, in — 


at represents the latter as a sort of broker on com- 
on—at a 85588 that 18, to compensate him tor his Serv- 
And likewise with the wholesale d the manufacturer. They 


through ptcy. 
It is sound Palle Doley to provide such a method and to matntatn 1v as a 
uniform, univyersal, an 


system. 
The virtue of the system would be seen in reducing hazards of business, 
in toning up confidence, in sincerity the 3 
forwardness bet lessening th of commodities to con- 


or venting the pitfalis 
t choatic situation affords for fraudulent pre- 
— Neen, Dallas. 
A PETITION FROM DALLAS. 
Judge R. D. Coughanour, of Dallas. is yan — a petition addressed 


bare — ea — — tati f cen: ARE, 

e tures ude re n ves of e 

— of the supreme and district courts, attorneys, and all the co — 
"The memorial to accompanying the petition sets forth the fol- 


reasons for the passage of the measure: 
— confers on honest insolvents a right to have a bank- 
Ww enacted. 
Honest insolvents will be discharged; dishonest insolvents will be pun- 
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3. A conservative tone will be given to transactions between debtors and 
A OENE TE EEA 
and recei of preferences will be prevented. 

Fraud will be e Tommit 


and such persons as t Wrongs will be 


7. Dishonest and insolvent debtors will be required to make a complete 
showing and a full surrender of their p: 
8. tors ha claims of equal merits against bankrupt estates will 
rr pro rata dividends. 
9. The coercion of debtors by their large creditors and of large by little 
10. 8 luntary bankruptcy in the best in 
oluntary volun are necessary e = 
terests of debtors and creditors. 
21. The estates of insolvents and dishonest persons will be quickly, eco- 
Se ig ey and equitably divided, without “fear, favor, or affection.” 
12. The New Giese cao ered bug revised. The present t bill is an improvement 
on all pian bankrupt la’ 
13. The rights of crests ant e as provided by the bill are in ad- 
dition to ig now enjoy: 
14. The bill is a wise tneasure, both because of what it does and does not 
contain. 
15. ae pr centum of failures to those engaged in business was greater in 
1889 than in 1879. 
16. A continuation of the prosperous condition of the country will be 


ranteed. 
e bill makes ample vision for the of 
3 trom 


N — 5 as of ing housein 

with it and is inquiry the honest 
dustrious. The new N is thereupon given a line of credit. 
When the has been replenished the tor takes a bill of sale atan 
estimated valuation of the property and cancels its indebtedness. If the 
customer is able to secure a re a compromise at a small figure the A house con- 
siderately furnishes the cash, then appoints the customer the manager 
of the business, sells the goods at their real value. and as 4 result has real- 
ized enough to reimburse it for the original amount and for the advance 
made to compromise with the B creditor, who, in fact, furnished the mer- 

to make good the losses of the A house in previous years. 

It is an unfortunate fact that this effect is reached in various forms all 

over the country from day to day. Vers, Dallas. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY. 


and 


A number of national bills have been introduced in Congress. 
The measure to which the country at 32 has given the most attention and 
Which seems to be the only one 8 comprehensive ot the subject 18 
known as the bill. 


The friends of that measure advocate both the eee and involun 
system of bankruptcy. Tho enemies for the most part do not array them- 
8 as entirely opposed to the bill, but favor, as they say, simply a volun- 

aw. 
tthe difference as defined 8 between 3 an in- 
vol law, so far as the is concerned, is simply determined by 
ee e files his own 8 or 8 is filed 8 creditors; after 
tion is filed the rights and responsibilities classes of bank- 


rw are identical. 
rupis reid an adjudication is made all preferences which-have been given by 
the caw sion lad within four months, and all attachments which have been 


filed againsthim within that time,are by virtue of the adjudication annulled. 
Under the involuntary system the creditors can commence 
under very and thus prevent many fraud disposi- 


If there was onl: a voluntary system the would- bankrupt would delib- 
E O oad ARAIRE MOAIE LATAA 


VOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY ADVOCATES. 
of those who advocated only the voluntary law seems to be 


sult would ca felt in a modified degree 

price because of the increase of the hazard of business. 
It therefore follows that the e of a law solely in the interest of the 

ht even to be so, would curtail their credits, force many of 

and others out of business, and raise the price of goods to 

the consumers. 


purposes lation these terms 
are most deceptive, ¢. g., the railroads of the country owe to the bondholders, 
merchants, man manufacturers, and laborers an re gir of 85, 
753,541,542, or about six times the amount tof tional debt; the banks 


of the discussion concerning bankruptcy legis) 


and trust com owe an aggregate amount of E2520, 250,699, a considera- 
ble part of wi 1 the poor classes. 

It — a parent that the opposition to bankruptcy legisla- 
tion, owe for the debtor class, is in 1 bi the great 


railroad eS ee eee 
not in 89 3 
In 1 terms, those who are 


the country, and 
tous ate in burg creditors and for the 
desire 


most t have their entire pore well-being penning a between the 
of their creditors to be paid and the willingness of their debtors tu settle 
accounts. 
... ag ong. AR ut pro OS not ot a and in- 
complete system of bankruptcy, but of one which is ive of the 


honest inselvents ' 
their 


whole subject.and which alike tects his and defines his res; 
ae town an a debtor and as a creditor n >" AF 
Bankru laws are a part of the laws of the nesar ae 


more 

of the t governments of the world, and now 85 

itis extremely desirable . fair 

alike to creditors and debtors, in order to become a part of the permanent 
laws of the country. 


D. GARLINGTON. 
eus, Dallas. 


SIGNIFICANT CONCERT OF ACTION. 


Commercial all parts of the msec” Bas are acting with significant 
concert on the su rate a national bankruptcy law, „ 
indorsed what is known as the Torrey bill, now yorning 3 under 
circumstances that seem eminently favorable to ft to its passag 

The last bankrupt law vicious in 12 2 structure and in 
some of the practices which it tituted or sanctioned that it was swept 
bodily from the statutes in deference to 

. there are many reasons why a fairly constructed and prop- 

ay aan ed national bankruptcy iaw should be enacted by Congress and 
rem in permanent force for the benefit alike of debtor interests and 
creditor 3 — through all the vicissitudes, the fluctuations, and the exi- 


gencies of commerce. 
Under the Constitution of the United States only Congress is com t 
to enact uniform laws on the subjectof tthe United 
States, and the several States are not all to release — from the 
obligation of contracts. 

The several States, however, have their insolvent laws, by no means uni- 
form, and in too many instances and ns orga and 
ruinous attachments, unfair 2 ‘erences, or fraudulent 

Public policy justifies the discharge of honest — trom indebted- 

ness beyond the amount ot their assets surrendered for equitable — 
ton. among creditors. It equally justifies the restraint of dishonest in 
solvents from devices for evading such a distribution. 

it is claimed for the ‘Torrey bili that it is well adjusted to both of these 
purposes, and from the report of the Jud Committee of the House the 
claim seems to be entirely tenable. The involuntary features of the bill do 
not apply to agricultural pursuits, and it is believed that the mercantile 
patie ft Texas, as well as of the other States, would be in various ways 
advanced and protected by the adoption of such a measure.—Vewe, Dallas. 


A NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW. 


‘The Federal Constitution provides that Congress may enact uniform laws 

upon the subject of bankruptcies. This aie? has been exercised but three 
times since tne adoption of that instrumen 

wine hirer IAW wae enacted in 1800, Eno ASOSDA in 1841, and the third in 1867; 
the first two were not long-lived, but the last was in force eleven years. Ali 
of them were emergency laws, and were, respectively, repealed when the 
emergency had passed. 

Tue Torrey — biliwasdrafted by the St. Louis 5 J 


udge 

Jay L. Torrey, and was named after him and promulgated one fe a aa ns 
bankruptcy convention, which met in Minneapolis in the fall of 188: 

TaS panned by the last House of Re tives as a business, and not a 


political or sectional measure, =e was reported for enactment by the Com- 
mittee on the J of the Senate; it however, failed of 3 
because of its position upon the Cal 

Our information is that it will be submitted to the next Congress, and 


again urged for passage. 
At the beginning of the last Congress there were a large number of bills 
Sen subject, but the one in question seems universal 
accord to 


best bill which has ever been presented to Congress or the 
de and has therefore become the successor of all other measures upon 
sw 8 

laws have been, in one form or another, parts of the codes ot all 

civilized na “ng Shey 5 a — and . inthe United States 
aye. ce thore of the o w presented the s: spectacle 

of being agrea ela A nation withont ataw of uniform application for 
the whole eom country for the administration = ee a who have 


‘ered misfortune, and forthe disc! ts 
maladministration of the old law have 


unph is here 
and there opposition to the enactment of the new law. 

There seenis no room to doubt that the law has cured the defects 
of the old one; at any rate, it is an honest movement with that end in view, 
and the indications all point to the fact that the proposed law is in every 
respect a torious measure. 

In connection with the thought as to whether it is — 9. — to improve 
upon the old law and to have a 5 code which 

best interests.of the whole country, we recall the fact wakes the national 
tion has been amended; that the constitutions of all of the older 


addition, 
ment has not escaped a revision at the hands of the Christian world. 

We of the West are interested in almost endiess ways in the enactment of 
ajust and equitable law upon this subject. Many of our best citizens have 
in the development of legitimate enterprises become bankrupted, but under 
the inadequate provisions of our laws, which are quite as 
other States, have not been able to secure harges, and as a result are 
overwhelmed with debts, which in the course they can never pay. 

The enactment of this measure would enable them to secure another start 
in a financial way, and as a result they, their dependents, and the State at 
large would be greatly benefited. 

All of the supplies which are brought into the State have to be purchased 
from mercantile centers at a distance from the home of the purchaser. 

enactment of this law would extend the credit of our purchasers and 
enable them to buy supplies in the market where they co be purchased 
e Sg peg ees and would also extend their credit and enable them pen ani 
Logg tobe ey and on more faverable terms than cannow 
use the persons from whom they purchase wo be assured, 
even in the event of misfortune, that they would be able to collect at least a 
part of the purchase price. 


he can in the East, and 


3032 


therefore feels more keenly the harhship of not being able to secure a dis- 
charge from his indebtedness and an opportunity to continue the exercise 
of his be ni — ability in the direction of promoting his own best inter- 
ests and incidentally those of the State. 

There is in some quarters a feeling that it is right, in event of a failure, 
fora debtor to apply his entire estate to the payment of home creditors, but 
we think that the better rule is that honesty is the best — in the long 
run, and that the gi and receiving of preferences is pernicious and not 
for the best interests of the credit of our mercantile people, elther at home 
or in other States. 

A very careful examination of the billin question and the debates in Con- 
gress when it was before the House of Representatives at the time of its pas- 
sage by that body, and a consideration of the principles involved, leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the eof the bill will 8 advance 
the best interests of the West, and we therefore bial Peon the earnest hope 
that the measure will become a law during the n Congress.—Sun, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. (copied by the Record, Del Rio, Tex.). 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 


The gabians of bankruptcy legislation is one of the important measures 
which engage the attention of the present Congress. 

We noted the struggle in the last Congress over a bill upon this subject, 
which was named the Torrey bankruptcy bill. 

It Was in the House of Representatives by a majority, but 
did not become a law because it was not reached for consideration upon the 
Senate Calendar. 

The bill as above was the product of an agitation in behalf of 1 lation 
to secure the 1 of honest pio who are overburdened with debt, 
and to bring about the promptand cheap administration of the estates of 
those who are unfortunate enough to fail. 

It has been indorsed by the leading industrial and business bodies all over 
the country as a measure which is notin sense selfish or sectional and 
as designed to promote the best interests of the whole Jor 

The peas has very paus credited the movement with being in the right 
direction, ha an honest purpose and as likely to succeed. 

The bill pro es among other — 2 — that the exemptions to a bankrupt 
shall be the same as those provided by the laws of the State in which he 
lives, which, under the Texas law, exempts his homestead. 

It further provides that the debtor, if honest, shall be discharged from the 
amount of indebtedness which is not paid by dividends from his estate. 

This provision alone is worth the trial of the bill, for how many honest 
debtors, after giving up their all, have been prevented by their past bank- 
ru from honestly eng: in business under their. name, being com- 

k to resort to subterfuge, which reacts moraliy against his better 
nature. 

It also contains provisions which seem designed to secure fair dealing, not 
only to persons having transactions together, but on the part of bankruptcy 


officers. 
The hope is expressed that the bill will be yenacted and that it will 
prove a success.—Jndustrial Educator, Forth Worth, Tex. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION DEMANDED. 


It is self-evident that the study of party policy in the principal political 
questions need not so occupy the attention of Congress as to prevent the in- 
troduction and forwarding of measures for judicial and administrative re- 
form in various respects. 

There are many committees besides the twoor three which usually attract 
most attention, and there are many members who, as far as legitimate pub- 
lic duties are concerned, have plenty of time to study other questions t 
those which are on the surface. 

There are future reputations to be made by men who can not expect to be 
prominent in the most prominent questions, but who may secure the pas- 
sage of inanon suiting the demands of business and otherwise sure to be 

tefully received. 

Among other subjects often talked of and not settled there is the bank- 
ruptcy law. The authority of Congress is express on this subject. There 
were a ppe of plans before the last Congress, the Torrey bill being most 
discussed, in and out of BL, pa 

It is notenough tojudge any bill by the obvious need of the country coupled 

D make the transaction of 


with the profession < tit uppus, BA ne — — on 
business as mpt, cheap, and eq e es as diligent study can 
make 1 and is the bill as plain to ordinary understanding as ought to bea 


law which business men must have some understanding of in order to go 
safely? This last is even a necessary point. 

No man is required to commit naturally criminal acts; hence it matters 
little how complex the criminal law may be so that it be just and sure, for 
the simple rule is that a man may avold wrongdoing; but when one goes 
without a wron; 

ary understand- 


here has been an ocean of talk on the need of a general bankruptcy law. 
bills could be drawn which would provide in some way for equity; but 
= people do 7580 want any process that will eat up the estate in determining 
ow to e x 
They want a poe ety A that will le anger every creditor in a fair share of 
fair dealers 


PROGRESSIVE VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 


There is one transcendental beauty about the San Antonio Express, and 
that is its grit. When it makes a stand itstands there, and there is no power 
on earth that can make it either move on or sit down. 

When the Torrey gonna Pap! was first formulated the Express said it 

a 


was a good thing and would fi ong-felt want. Several of the Texas dele- 
on said nay, but the ress don't care a tamale for that; 
fi ust digs its rs into the adobe veneering and refuses to budge. 


„line by Line, b. best lawyers regardless of party. and they sa: 
that it is just what is need Tue business men of the country have ae 
alyed it N 5 placed the — 5 ot their aena u 750 goune it is not 
ect; few things crea! man are, bu ws of this great coun! 
Eallke those of the Medes and amendment. i 


ed to agree with the Express. The bill has been studied 
led. 


are subject to 
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Almost any kind of a national begets a law would be an improvement on 
the present condition of affairs, and with due deference to the Texas mem- 
bers of Congress, the Post opines that the business men of the country are 
ape to know more about their own business and its needs than do the politi- 


The objections raised to it were either frivolous or not sustained by logical 


ee. 
o State in the Union is more in need of a bankrupt law than Texas, and 


it is to be ho that Congress will find time to give the bill careful atten- 
tion.—Post, Houston. 


AN UNADULTERATED BUSINESS BILL. 


The passage of the Torrey bankruptcy bill by the House was, with the ex- 
ception of the tariff bill, the first important business measure affecting the 
whole country to which it has given attention. 


If the Senate will res § hold up on its an 1 atlon long enough to 
pass this bill as adopted by the House, the nation will have derived the bene- 
t of one good bill d this session of political stump speaking. 


long 
The Express regrets that the opposition to the bill was led by a Texas Con- 


gressman. 

No State stands more in need of a bankrupt law than Texas, which has the 
crudest and most unfair form of assignment law that could have been con- 
be entitled a law to enable a bankrupt to protect 

oxious creditors. 


ADMIRABLY FRAMED MEASURE. 
This paper favors a national bankrupt act which will place all creditors in 


all ts of the Union on a foo of equality with those in a State where 
the cruptey occurs, if it will not eat up the insolvent estate with court 
costs and lawyers’ fees. 


The hostily to thenational bankrupt act, which ired in 1 arose from 
the fact that settlements were too long delayed, court om s gobbled 
most of the assets converted into cash. 

The bill is admirably framed to avoid these objections, to give the honest 
but unfortunate debtor a chance to start over again. by surrend his 
poea r or compromising, and to compel the dishonest debtor to account to 

ree tors. 


The creditors elect the assignees, who are called trustees under this bill, 
Š to reduce the estate to cash and distribute it as soon 
as possible, 


After re the whole bill as it the House, the Times agrees with 
Judge Taylor that “it is remarkable for the terseness of its style, the fair- 
ness to both debtor and creditor of its provisions, the tion and 
economy it will necessitate in the settlement of estates.” 

The Times hopes that the Texas Congressmen who have been opposing this 
bill will withdraw their o ition. 

The country needs it, e commercial bodies of every section ask for it. 
re ae approval of the ablest lawyers regardless of party.— Times, San 

tonio. 


I find an article in the Galveston Daily News which gives a 
very short but explicit statement of the bill and the report of 
the Judiciary Committee of the last House; it is as follows: 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION—OATES’ SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TORREY BILL OF 
LAST SESSION—CHANGES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE TO DISARM ADVERSE CRITI- 
CISM DIRECTED AGAINST THE ACT. 

WASHINGTON, July 19. 
There are constant inquiries from all over the country in — iy to the 
status of the bankrupt bill introduced in the last Congress, failing to 
pass both Houses then was introduced in this Congress. The matter is spe- 
cially interesting tolawyers and men in embarrassed circumstances. 
port a fabstitutelfor the pending bancrupscy bills to the House, Gol. OATES 
report a substitutejfor the © House, Col. OATES 

has filed the substitute and the report of the committee. 3 
The substitute is the Torrey b: ptcy bill minus the section contained 

in it upon the subject of loaning money. The chapter on bankrupts has 
been tra so as to be the first chapter of the bill instead of the third, 
as formerly. A number ofthe sections of the bill have been 80 as 
to be topi instead of alphabetically uite a number of 
friendly ame: F so that it is now in bet- 
ter form than ever before. The committee helda setae number of meetings 
Torrey, by invitation, sat with it d 
those mee ose OP to bankruptcy legislation, as 
well as those favorable to it, gave to the bill the benefit of their wisdom upon 
oor ithe ifthere was to be a bill passed it ought to be as perfect as 
possible. 


Judge CULBERSON criticised the bill severely at the time it hated ‘art by 
the House in the last Congress on account of the provision it 6 for the 
ent of salaries to referees from the Federal Treas At that time 


per cent on the net assets of each estate distributed. i 
The foregoing plan has been modified in the substitute so that the percent- 
age, instead of being paid intothe Federal Rae? i will be upon the 
conclusion of each case directly to the referee. y this means it will be 
noted that each referee will be interested in the prompt and economical ad- 
ministration of the estate, as the time of the payment is identical with the 
date of the final settlement and the amount of the compensation is to be 
computed upon the net results. Asa companion piece to the above amend- 
ment there is one striking out the limitation as to the number of referees, so 
that now Anast number may be appointed without creating any charge on the 


asury. 
The section relating to the title to property was amended by providing that 


appraisers should be 1 4 — tor the estate, and that the mal prop- 
erty should not be sold for less than 75per cent ot its a; value, unless 
the sale was first reported to and approved by the co The sale of all real 
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mixed p shall be re 


and ropert; 
notice to creditors, 


rted to and approved by the court, after 
fore title shall pass. 
The referees under the old laws were appointed by the President; under 


the Torrey bill, as introduced by Col. OATES, they were to be eee 
the circuit court. An amendment was made by which they will be appoin 

b. bey? judges of the district court under whose direction they will perform 
eir duties. 
The section defining acts of lane been amended by the inser- 
tion of a proviso that the provision re to the failure to secure the re- 
lease of property which has been levied upon for 8500 or over until three days 
before the time of sale may be continued until a petition is filed. Thesuffer- 
ing, while insolvent, of an execution for 8500 or over to be returned no pro 
erty found shall not be an act of b: iptey, provided the amount is paſd 
before the petition is filed. The act relating to the nonpayment or renewal 
of a note for $500 or over within thirty days after maturity has been modified 
so that proof must be made ot insolvency in order to secure an adjudication, 
and in addition the default must continue until the petition is filed. Itis 
said by the friends of the bill that these modifications disarm the criticisms 
which have been heretofore directed at this section. The section relating 
to who may become voluntary bankrupts has been amended so that 8 
tions can not voluntarily take the benefits of the act. Their creditors, how- 
ever, May of course file a petition t them. 

The bill as thus modified provides that bankruptcy proceedings may be had 
in United States district courts; that suits about the pe anid rights of es- 
tates shall be had in the courts which would have had iction if bank- 
ruptcy proceedings had not been instituted; that evidence may be taken as 
under present laws; that meetings of creditors shall be had at the county 
seat of the county where the bankrupt resided unless it would be manifestly 
inconvenient for them, and in that event the court shall designate the place; 
that claims against bankrupt estates may be . simply by the affidavit 
of the claimant; that referees ae be appointed and their territorial dis- 
tricts fixed by the district courts; there is no limitation as to the number of 
these officers which may be appointed; that the creditors of each estate shall 
elect a trustee to administer the estate and fix the amount of his bond: that 
clerks shall receive a ten-dollar filing fee, paid in advance, and no additional 
amount; that referees shall receive 1 per cent on the net amounts of es- 
tates, payable after they ure fully administered, or one-half of 1 per cent 
on estates in which there is a compromise, and a ten-dollar filing fee i 
each case, to be paid to the clerk at the time the petition is filed. Sur not 
turned over to the referee until itisconcluded; that the trustee shall receive 
n CO! on of 5 per cent on the first $5,000 or part thereof paid to creditors 
in dividends, 2 per cent on the second like sum, and 1 per cent on additional 
amounts, and a five-dollar filing fee in each case, to be paid when the caseis 
concluded; that a discharge shall not be granted except upon application 
made within a limited time after the discharge and under careful provisions 
tending to exclude from its benefits dishonest persons; that compositions 
may be made by debtors with their creditors at any time after the petition 
is filed. provided a majority of the creditors are in favor of it; that bank- 
rupts shall receive the exemptions and homesteads provided by the State 
laws; that embezzling officers, swin creditors, and defrauding bank- 
rupts shall be punished; that the money from estates and interest thereon 
shall be strictly accounted for; that all cases shall be promptly tried, and 
the defendant may have a jury if he so desires. The substitute contains the 
other provisions necessary to make it a clear and comprehensive act upon 


the subject. 

The Torrey bill, as introduced by Col. OATES of Alaba: a bill introduced 
by Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, and a bill introduced by Mr. BAILEY of Texas 
were before the committee at the time it considered the subject. 

The bill of Mr. BAILEY was of by the committee in its report as 
follows: ‘This bill by its terms proposes that a of the proceeding shall 
take place in the State courts and part in the eral courts. We do not 
think that this result can be accomplished without danger of bringing about 
unfortunate complications between such courts. At best we believe that 
the administration of the law in two separate tribunals would prove undul 

nsive, leave undiminished the opportunities for the commission of fraud, 
and not be satisfactory to the paraos affected by it. 

There seems to be reason fear that under its provisions all debtors, 
the dishonest as well as the honest, would be discharged from their debts. 

“The fact that it provides only for ited | 1 lea ves to the dis- 
honest debtor, we think, an opportunity to deliberately prepare for bank - 
ruptcy to the detriment of his creditors without 5 an 
opportunity to interfere and protect their interests. bi 
impair the credit of all honest debtors and be of untold injury to them. As 
the latter, and not the former, are those who are entitled to the considera- 
Mon of the nm: we think its provisions are not sufficiently comprehensive of 

e subject.” 

The of Mr. HOPKINS was disposed of by a mere reference to it, and the 
Torrey bill was, as stated, reported as a substitute. 

The report calls attention to the provision of the Federal Constitution, 
under which the exclusive power to pass a bankruptcy law is reserved to 
— and therefore can not be exercised in a comprehensive way by the 


Sta 
Preceding legislation by Congress upon this subject is referred to and the 
conclusion reached that because former attempts were not successful is no 
reason why N AT may not now act wisely upon the subject. 
The fact that the States have enacted legislation upon the subject of in- 
solvency is pointed to as constituting conclusive evidence that legislation is 
necessary making provision for the orderly distribution of those estates 
which are liquidated because of dishonesty or insolvency of their owners. 

The inevitable failure of many who e e in transactions on credit is 
called to mind, and the opinion titis absolutely ni to 
provide legal means for the rehabilitation of honest insolvent debtors and 
the prompt and economical administration of their estates among those to 
whom they equitably belong. 

It is stated that the law in question will apply to the affairs of less than 2 
per cent per annum of those conducting transactions on credit, since by sta- 
tistics it is shown that only that number have their estates administered. 

Under the heading Rights of debtors and creditors" under the present 
State insolvency law, and under the pro’ bankruptcy law, seventeen in- 
stances are given in-Which it is claimed that the interests of both parties 
will be promoted by the enactment of the law recommended 

It is contended in a very carefully written argument that the passage of 
the bill reported will reduce the price of goods and the interest on ee 

The necessity for the bill, comprehending as it does both voluntary and in- 
voluntary ba: ptey, is argued at length, the contention being that a vol- 
untary law would not benefit the debtor for whose advantage itis advocated; 
but that, on the other d, it would curtail credits and drive many solvent 
concerns into liquidation; that few people are either purely debtors or cred- 
itors; that while in ordinary terms a debtor is considered a poor person, poor 


poopie to whom wages are due constitute one of the largest classes of cred- 
tors in the country; that while creditors are thought to be usually persons 
of wealth, yet the railroads, who owe six times the amount of the national 

stitute the largest class of debtors in the country, the next largest 


debt, co 


It is contended that honest debtors and honest creditors in every station 
of life are in favor of the bill, and that the opposition is confined to those 
who have selfish financial interests in opposing it, to dishonest debtors and 


‘avaricious creditors who favor the State laws because under them no debtor 


can obtain the right to a complete discharge. 

The report concludes with the statement that the people are entitled to 
enjoy ali the rights secured to them by the Federal Constitution; that one 
of those rights to have enacted a uptcy law; that it can not be en- 
joyed except pursuant to enactment by Congress; that bodies of ali sorts, 
petitioners of all classes from every part of the country have been for years 
and are now demanding the . of this bill with an impressive unani- 
mny: that the right ts, the demand has been made, and gress ought 

act. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OUTHWAITE, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 139) to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WORLD’S FAIR PRIZE WINNERS’ EXPOSITION AT NEW YORK. 


Mr. COCKRAN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
1 back tavorebiy We bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's 
air Prize Winners’ Exposition, to be held at New York City; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 
EXTENSION OF TIME TO MINING CLAIMANTS. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. a gered I desire to submit a confer- 
ence 8 8 on the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to mining claims, 
and move the adoption of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report of the committee of conference was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the Sy Sige votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. ) to amend section num- 
bered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining 
claims, having met, after full and free conference have to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “shall,” at the end of the first line, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “ not apply to the State of South Dakota.” 

ame. 


And the Senate agree to the s; HOMAGE 4. EWA 
J. V. COCKREL : 


Conferees on the part of the House. 
WM. M. STEWART, 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 
WM. B. BATE, 

Conferees on the part of the Senate. 


The statement was read, as follows: 


The Senate amended the bill by providing that it should apply only to 
natural persons who are bona fide residents of the State 21 TOTT; or 
ocated. 


adjoining States or Territories, in which the mining claim 
The Senate conferees ed from this amendment, and all the conferees 

hes K an amendment that the act should not apply to the State of 
0 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. REED. What is the meaning of this? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will state tothe gentleman that the orig- 
inal bill provided that the statute requiring a certain amount 
of work annually by the claimants should be suspended as to 
1893. That bill passed the House. The Senate amended the 
bill so that it should be limited to natural persons residing in 
the States and Territories, or adjoining States or Territories, 
in which the mines were located. That was the amendment 
which the House conferees disagreed to. Then an amendment 
was offered, which the conferees all agreed to, that the law 
should be passed in the form in which it passed the House, but 
that it should not apply to South Dakota, following precedents 
in legislation which have excluded certain States from the 
operations of general law. 

Mr. RAY. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, Mr. Speaker, 
I can not see any justice whatever in peeing a bill of this kind 
excepting from the provisions of this bill the State of South 
Dakota. If it isa just and wise provision for one State in the 
Union why not for all? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will state in reply to the gentlemen from 
New York—— ; 

Mr. RAY. I want to state right here that I shall impede 
this all I can, and shall call for a division. I do not think the 
gentleman can get it through to-night. : 

Mr. WEADOCK. I would say, in answer to the statement of 
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the gentleman from New York, that the Senator from South 


Dakota and both the tativesfrom that State presented 
petitions of some 700 miners of that State objecting to the law 
applying to that State; and, so far as I am informed, no applica- 
thon ‘was made for the passage of the bill from South Dakota, and 
it was the judgment of the conferees that it would be entirely 
S4 to the people of that State, and so the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. After what has been said by the gentleman from 
New York it is evident that there is nothing for the House to 


do but to penn 
Mr. WEA K. Ihave no objection to withdrawing the re- 


rt. 

r PENCE. Ido not think the gentleman from New York 
will insist on the course he has suggested if he fairly under- 
stands the case, and if I may be 3 to say a word as to 
the effect of the law I can explain it in afew minutes. The only 
people interested in this enactment are the people who are 
eee, een unpatented mining claims. Understand the stat- 
ute pro — s 

. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I did notexpect that the pre- 
sentation of the conference 7 would provoke discussion at 
this time of the evening, and I will withdraw the report. 

Mr. PENCE. I hope the gentleman will not do that, if there 
is any chance of prevailing upon the gentleman from New Yor 
to withdraw his opposition to the consideration of the confer- 
ence re upon a full understanding of the matter. 

Mr. RAY. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, just one word in re- 
ply. I have several people in my district who are situated just 
as the other people are and who desire to berelieved of the effect 
of the law as it stands. They have claims in South Dakota, and 
everybody in the United States will be relieved except these 
men having claims there if this bill should pae as amended by 
the conferees. Now, I can see no justice in it; and if the House 
shall insist on a paan on the adoption of this report and the 
passage of this bill they have the power to do it, but I shall op- 

ose it so far as I am able. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
the report; and he can present it at any time, as it is a question 
of the 7 3 h 
Mr. B EY. Imove thatthe House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. HOUKofTennessee: A bill (H. R. 4307) for the relief 
of certain soldiers of the late war—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 4308) to further define 
the duties of the Federal courts concerning contempts and pun- 
ishments therefor—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STORER ex Mage sea A bill (H. R. 4809). for the 

urpose of experimenting with the projectile invented by Eli 
orris—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERMANN (by uest): A bill (H. R. 4310) to pro- 
vide a national circulating medium- to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. i 

y Mr. MOKEIGHAN: A bill (H. R. 4311) to provide for the 
construction of a public 2 at Hastings, Nebr.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A bill (H. R. 4312) to provide for the 
revival of suits, by mandamus, against officers of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A Jos resolution (H. Res. 82) to 

- enable William Umbdenstock and the heirs of William T. Scott, 
deceased, all of Harrison County, Tex., to sue the United States 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A resolution to allow 
the Committee on Printing an annual clerk—to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

Also, a resolution to change the time when bills and joint 
resolutions shall be engrossed and to change Rule XXI of the 
House—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A resolution directing the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to inquire into the existence of cer- 
tain obstructions in Canal street, between P and L streets, Wash- 

ton, D. C.—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr. WASHINGTON (by request]: A resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the District of Columbia to inquire into 
the condition of Canal street, Washington, D. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4313) granting a 

nsion to Ezekiel Marple, of North Topeka, Kans.—to the 
Somat ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COMPTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 4314) for the 
relief of the heirs. of Margaret J. McMurry—to the Committee 
on War Claims. i 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 4315) for the relief of 
George Thompson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4316) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate four condemned cannon to the De- 

rtment of Tennessee, Grand Army of the Republic—to the 
Semmittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 4317) for the relief of Jacob Kern 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) for the relief of Robert M. Gardner 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MoKEIGHAN: A bill (H. R. 4319) for the relief of 
Rev. M. M. Travis—to the Committee on Claims. 

. rea MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 4320) for the relief of Dol - 
lie E. Vedder to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDRIX: Petition of the employés of the Planet 
Mills, of Brooklyn, N. Y., asking that no changes be made in 
Schedule Jof the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Oregon, for pilot chart of the North Pacific—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial of the commissioners of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, favoring a removal of the dams and deep- 
Sogi of the Illinois River—to the Committee on Rivers and 

rs. š 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Petition of citizens of Put- 
nam, Conn., in favor of the repeal of the Sherman silver law 
and the appointment of a commission to r and recom- 
wapa a plan of currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of the commissioners of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, in regard to improvements of the Tli- 
nois River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Affidavitof Albert G. Thomas 
in the case of Thomas D. Wagoner—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, November 1, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBUEN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ASSISTANT CUSTODIANS AND JANITORS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasu transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of October 17, 1893, a list of persons em- 
ployed in public buildings as assistant custodians, ete.; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOAR. I present a memorial of Rev. Gilbert Reid, a 
gentleman long a missionary in China, representing, I believe, 
the opinion and desire of the high] ectable persons who have 

rosecuted the work of the American Board of Missions in that 
Smpire. I desire that the memorial, which is very brief, and 
states the view I have heretofore suggested, and which is accom- - 
panied by the draft of such a bill as would curry out the view, be 
printedas a document. Lask unanimous consent for that pu “i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The memorial will lie on the table and be printed 
as a document. 

Mr. PLATT. I present resolutions in the nature of a petition 
from the Central Labor Union, of Hartford, Conn., pra; that 


the new Printing Office to be built by the Government shall be 
constructed by day’slabor. I move that the petition be referred 
ttee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


to the 


1893. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of A. Y. Trogdon, of 
Champaign, II., praying for the publication of all decis- 
ions made by the Board of Pension Appeals, ete.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 420) gran the right of way for the 
construction of a railroad and other improvements through and 
on the Hot Springs Reservation, State of Arkansas, reported it 
with an amendment. 5 

Mr. DOLPH. By. direction of a majority of the Committee on 
Public Lands I report back favorably with an amendment the 
bill (S. 945) to amend an act entitled An act to forfeit certain 
lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroads, and for other purposes,” and submit a 
report thereon. 

5 e VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An 
act to provide the times and Mere: for holding terms of United 
States courts in the States o 
July 5, 1892, reported it without amendment. 


FORT LARAMIE MILITARY RESERVATION BRIDGES. 


Mr. CAREY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 591) “to donate to the 

unty of Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on, the abandoned 
Fort amie military reservation, and for other purposes,” to 
report it with an amendment. I ask u consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. I think there can be no objec- 
tion to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill; which was read as follows: 

Be il enacted, etc., That the brid erected on the Port Laramie military 
reservation by the United States in the county of Laramie, Wyo., are hereby 
donated to the said county of Laramie, on the condition that the said county 
shall keep the said brid, in irand open, free of charge, for the use of 
the trave. public and the tary authorities of the United States, and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve from sale and entry of the public 
lands the grounds upon which the said brid are located and sufficient 
land for their protection and for approaches reto. 

SEC. 2. That this act shall be of no effect en after the date of its pas- 
Sage unless the said county of Laramie shall in wri , within the said 
period, with the Secretary of the Interior, its acceptance of the terms of this 
act. 


The amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was to add 
at the end of the bill the following proviso: 

Provided, That if the said county shall at any time fail to conform to the 
conditions of this act, the said br: and the lands that may be reserved 
shall revert tothe United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and theamend- 
ment 1 — ipo Sy 75 : Ta 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
Mr. CAREY. Lask that the letters of the Secretary of the 

Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land Office ap- 

roving the donation provided by the bill be published in the 

RD for the information of the other House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The letters referred to are as follows: 
8 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 14, 1893. 


Sia: I transmit herewith re from the Commissioner of the General 
Laud Office on Senate bill No. 591, entitled A bill to donate to the county of 
Laramie, Wyo., ce on the abandoned Fort Laramie military 
reservation, and for other purposes.“ 

iknow of no objection to urge agains 
mit, for your information, the report of the 
comment thereon. 

Very respectfully, 


t the passago of sgid bill, and I sub- 
mmissioner without further 


HOKE SMITH, 
Secretary. 
Hon. JAMES H. BERRY, 
Chairman Committees on Public Lande, 
United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1898. 

Sir: Ihave had the honor toreceive, by reference from the Department, un- 
der date of August 21, 1893, for report in duplicate and return of paper, Sen- 
ate bill No. 591, “To donate tothe county of Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on 
the abandoned Fort Laramie military reservation, and for other purposes,” 
transmitted to the Department August 21. 1893, by Hon. James H. Berry, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, with a request for the 
views of your Department thereon. : 

The b vides— . 

That the bridges erected on the Fort Laramie military reservation by 
the United States in the county of Laramie, Wyo., are hereby donated to the 


Idaho and Wyoming,” approved | 


said county of Laramie, on the that the said county shall keep the 
said in re and open, free of for the use of the traveling 
public and the tary authorities of the United States, and the Secretary 


of the Interior shall reserve from sale and entry of the public lands the 
grounds upon which the said bridges are located and sufficient land for their 
protection and for approaches thereto. 

“SEC. 2, That this act shall be of noeffect one after the date of its pas- 
sage unless the said county of Laramie shall file in writing, within the said 
period, with the Secretary of the Interior, its acceptance of the terms of this 


— I have the honor to report that the Fort Laramie reservation 
was esta’ hed Executive order of June 28, 1869, and relinquished by the 
War Department 28, 1890, and transferred to the Interior Department 
for disposal under the act of J uly 5, 1884 (28 Stats., 103). When transferred, 
the improvements thereon consisted of one set of quarters, two wagon 
On May 8 1900, the secretary of War ted Department to in 
„ ar ues your De ent to in- 

form him whether any objections existed 40 his issuing a revocable license 


granting to the county of Laramie authority to use and maintain the said 


bridges for the use of the 3 This office made a favorable report 
thereon to the Department y 13, 1890, but is not advised whether or not 
said license was issued. 


The lands within this reservation, 33, disposed of under 
the homestead laws only by the act of July 10, 1890 (26 Stats., 227), which act 
provides, among other things, That this 


of 160. 
are situat 
the reservation was compl 
October 13, 1891, were instru 
wi 10, 1890, their attention 
“being called to the fac: that provision was made for the of lands 
occupied for town-site purposes, and of lands valuable for under 
the town site and mineral laws, ctively, and e anror the lands 
which op Bh yng improvements from the provisions of the act. 
The subdivision ean which the set of quarters is situated was withheld 
ocal to instructi errane- 
are 


The on of the bridges, their locations, and estimated values are 

ross the Laramie River, on SE. } NW. } and 

W., worth 8600; a footbridge across the 

NW. J. sec. 28, same township and range, worth 8150, 

Platte River, on lots 2and 3, sec. 22, 

th rater per ane allowed the following homestead 

e officers 

entries to be made for lands upon which two of these rest, viz: 

No. „tor N. q NW. z and SW. I NW. 4. sec. 28, T. 


H. E. No, 2730, Annie O’Brien, lots 5 and 6, sec. 21, lots. 3 and 4, sec. 22, and 
FFT is situated, NW. NW. 

e ion upon w ` 5 
98, is tneluded in Hart's entry, and 8 . which ws 
rests, lot 3, sec. 22, is included in Mrs. O'Brien's snan 
office became aware that these entries been wed to go 


acco: 


5 


„and matter was about to be submitted to your t for 
consideration, and the local officers were instracted on July 26, 1898, 
not to allow entries for lot 2, sec. 22, the other subdivision upon w. the 

d which the wooden bridge is sit- 

uated, viz, SE. I NW. z and NE.} SW. 3, sec. 29, T. 26 N., R. 64 W. 
0 entries were improperly allowed for lands reserved by 
act nich the improv. ts 


„ and mo rights to the tracts upon w. emen 
uired thereunder, which would interefere with 


rit gre 23 3 seo aoa ae bo its l Iaw. 
n line page 0 a typogra error occurs, being 
used for! United." ni 


The bill is herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 


of 
are situated have been 
the passage ofthis bill. I, t 


S. W. LAMORE 
88 er. 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS. 


Mr. GRAY. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to report a joint resolution, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. = 

The joint resolution (S. R. 37) to provide for the printing of a 
history and digest of the international arbitrations to which 
the United States was a party, and for other purposes, was read 
5 first time by its title, and the second time at length, as fol- 

OWS: 


Resolved, etc., That there be printed the usual number of copies of a history 
of the international arbitrations to which the United States was a party, 
together with a digest of the decisions rendered in such arbitrations, and 
that, in addition to said usual number, there be ted and bound in sheep 
1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 1,000 copies for the use-of the Department of State; 
said history and Pie p to be ted under the editorial supervision of John 
Bassett Moore, the editing tobe — for out of . the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appro ted. on direction ot Secretary of State, 


at a price not to exceed 2,500, Which sum is hereby appro „and is to 
8 full payment for said work, except the cost of printing and binding 
thesame. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is-there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HILL. Ishould like to hear some explanation of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr.GRAY. This matter is familiar toa great many Senators 
as one that came before us some years ago, prior to the time 
when the Senator from New York was a member of this body. 
Perhaps I ean best state the poop of the gm resolution and 
give the information the Senator New York andother Sen- 
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ators may uire by a letter from Mr. J. B. Moore, 
dated September 13, 1893, addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


WASHINGTON, September 18, 1893. 


The Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR SIR: By a joint resolution, approved July 28, 1886, Co: 8S au- 
thorized the publication, under the edito: supe: ion of Francis Whar- 
ton, of a Digest of the International Law of the United States, taken from 
the Opinions of Presidents and Secretaries of State, and of Attorneys-Gen- 
eral, and from the Decisions of Federal Courts, and of Joint International 
Commissions in which the United States was a Party. 

It was provided by the resolution that the editing should be rice 
to be fixed by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign the 
Senate and the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of iy cage acting with the Joint Committee on Printing, not to ex- 


When the work of digesting the opinions of Presidents, Secretaries of 
State, and Attorneys-General, and the decisions of the Federal courts was 
completed, the labor of digesting the decisions of the international com- 
missions had not progressed far berg to promise an early conclusion. 
This fact was due to the great amount of labor involved in dealing with the 
very extensive records and masses of unarranged manuscripts of the com- 


ons. 

Under these circumstances Dr. Wharton proceeded to print the Interna- 
tional Law st, in three volumes, as it’ now stands, without including 
the decisions of the International Commissions. 


_I presume all Senators are familiar with the three volumes 
edited by Dr. Francis Wharton, than which I think no more 
important publication has been undertaken by the Government. 


But, in his preface to that work (page viii), he stated ' the digest of the rul- 
a the International commissions, * + + undertaken by the Hon. John 
B. Moore, will 3 a separate volume. Of the importance ot such adigest 
I can not speak too 8 : 

On these facts Dr. Wharton was bee, from the $10,000 available under 
the Ey 8 the sum of $7,500, the sum of $2,500 being reserved for the edit- 

of the co! ons. 

mg was not till 1891, two years after Dr. Wharton's death, that Mr. Moore 
completed his digest of the decisions of the commissions. In the meantime 
he had enla the scope of the work so as to include, not only interna- 
tional com: ions, but also all the international arbitrations to which the 
Government of the United States has been a parer: Besides this, he has 
added to the digest ot the decisions a er reas istory of our arbitrations, 
thus presenting a comprehensive view of the subject both in its legal and in 
its historical aspects. 

In February, 1891, Mr. Evarts reported to the Senate, from the Library 
Committee, a joint resolution to authorize the printing of the history and 
digest of the arbitrations under the editorial supervision of Mr. Moore. This 
resolution, being referred to the Printing Committee, was favorably reported 
by that committee to the Senate on. March 2, 1891, and passed unanimously. 
Iis adoption was strongly recommended at the time by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Blaine, as a by his letter to Mr. MANDERSON, of February 
20, 1891, a copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

In December, 1892, the resolution was introduced in the House by Mr. W. 
C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, and was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, however, substituted the sum of 85,000 for $2,500 as the 
editor’s compensation. The resolution was not acted on by the committee. 
The Secretary of State at that time, Mr. Foster, recommended the adoption 
of the resolution, as appears by his letter to Mr. Blount, of February 18, 1893, 
a copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

The present resolution (a draft of which is herewith inclosed) proposet 
simply, the transference to Mr. Moore of authority to cerry out the design 
of the resoiution of July 28, 1886 (which Dr. Wharton announced to Congress 
that Mr. Moore would do), and the transference to him of the compensation 
already provided by that resolution for the work which it authorized. 


The amount authorized by that resolution was $10,000. Seven 
thousand five hundred dollars was paid to Dr. Wharton and 
$2,500 were reserved, as was supposed, for the completion of the 
work by Mr. Moore. I need not state the high character of Mr. 
Moore as a student and lawyer. 

Mr. HILL. Is he the author of Moore on Extradition? 

Mr.GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. That isa very valuable work. I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. President, to the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRAY. This volume will be a very valuable addition to 
the literature of this great and comprehensive subject. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was difficult to hear all the Senator from 
Delaware said. How much additional matter will this make? 

Mr. GRAY. It will not make more than one volume. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And it will be uniform with the preceding 
three volumes? 

Mr. GRAY. It will be uniform with them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A continuation, a completion? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; and it will add very much to the value of 
the preceding work. 

e joint resolution was reported to the Senate withoutamend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


d tor at a 
lations o 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 1144) for the relief of 
the estate of Maria E. Warfield; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAFFERY introduced a bill (S. 1145) for the relief of the 
estate of Marcus Walker, deceased; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1146) referring the joint claim of 
T. Alonzo Walker and Augusta C. Todd for proceeds of cotton 


to the Court of Claims for adjudication; which was read twice by 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1147) for the relief of the heirs 
of Hilary B. Cenas; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. $ x 
Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 1148) to provide a build- 
ing site for the National Conservatory of Music- of America; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. j 

Mr. CAFFERY introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 38) rela- 
tive to the confirmation of certain land titles in Louisiana; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. HILL. I submit two resolutions proposing amendments 
to the Rules, which I ask to have read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The resolutions were read and referred to the Committee on 
Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule V of the standing rules of the Senate be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“ Whenever upon any roll call any Senator who is present within the Sen- 
ate Chamber refuses to make response when his name shall be called, it 
shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer, either upon his own motion or 
apoi the suggestion of any Senator, to 8 the Senator so remain 
silent to respond to his name, and if such Senator fails so to do, the fact o 
such request and refusal shall be entered in the Journal, and such Senator 
shall be counted as present for the p se of constituting a quorum. 

Resolved, That subdivision 2 of Rule V of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

It at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the iding Officer 
shall forthwith difect the Secretary to call the roll and shall announce the 
result, and these proceedings shall be without debate; but no Senator while 
e , shall be 5 by other Senator rais: the question of 

e lack of a quorum, and the question as to the presence of a quorum shall 
not be raised oftener than once in every hour, but this pro on shall not 
apply where the absence of a quorum is disch upon any roll call of the 
yeas and nays.” 


Mr. MANDERSON. I think that under the practice these 
proposed amendments would not be printed, but would be con- 
sidered in the nature of notices. Lask that they be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of Be Bonato from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


ALLOWANCES TO STATES FOR MILITARY SUPPLIES. 


Mr. HILL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to report to the Senate the allowances made to the State of New York by 
the Third Auditor under the provisions of the act of July 27, 1861, and any 
further allowances to which other States may be entitled under said act, 
as the same has been construed by the order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury dated February 8, 1893. 


BULLION PURCHASES, 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement gi the aggregato amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the act of J ar 14, 1890, during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1893, together with the costthereof, the amount, date, and price of each 

urchase, and the name of the vendor. Also the aggregate amount of silver 

ullion offered for sale during the said month, the amount, date, and price 
ofeach offer, and the name of the person making such offer, and how paid 


tor. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Houe had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, It 
further insisted upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 6, asked a further conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. SAYERS, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. CANNON of 
Illinois, managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge the Sulphur River in the State of 
Arkansas, or in the State of Texas; 

A bill (H. R. 1919) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge Caddo Lake at or near Moorings- 
port, La., and Cross Bayou, near Shreveport, La.; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 83) donating an abandoned cannon 
to the committee in et Y of the national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894. 


1893. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the urgent deficiency 5 bill be laid 
before the Senate in order that the Senate may agree to the 
further conference asked. Í 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the d eing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4177) to pro- 
vide for further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other purposes, further insisting on its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered six to the bill, 
and requesting a further conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate accede to the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. COCK- 
RELL, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM were appointed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 1917) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge the Sulphur River in the State of 
Arkansas or in the State of Texas; and 

A bill (H. R. 1919) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge Caddo Lake at or near Moorings- 
port, La., and Cross Bayou, near Shreveport, La. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 83) donating an abandoned can- 
non to the committee in charge of the national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS ON INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Lask unanimous consent that the Senate 
at this time consider Senate bill 131. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GRAY. I do not wish to object if the matter is not to 


consume too much time. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think it will not. A similar bill has 
passed the Senate before. It is recommended by the Depart- 
ment and I think it can give rise to no controversy. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 131) making an appropriation to 

ay the damages resulting to the persons who went upon the 

row Creek and Winnebago Indian Reservation, in the State of 
South Dakota, between the 17th day of February and the 27th 
day of April, 1885. 

r. GRAY. May J rise to a question of order? I thought 
that I was recognized and that the Senator from South Dakota 
rose to present morning business. I gave way supposing that 
it was a matter of morning business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was not advised for what 
papos the Senator from South Dakota rose. 

r. PETTIGREW. Iwas on the floor for some time before 
the Senator from Delaware addressed the Chair, and I supposed 
I was recognized on that account. $ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
will not call up that bill until the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
a ONES], who is the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

present. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. Very well; I will withdraw my request. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM RECENT CYCLONE. 


Mr. HOAR. I introduce the following bill, which Lask unani- 
mous consent may be now considered 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the bill may be read in full for in- 
formation. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the Senator from Indiana to listen for in- 
formation and see what the bill is. 

Mr. TURPIE. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to hear 
a statement. I have sat here now a good many years in my term 
of service. I have never objected to the introduction of any bill, 
to the calling of any question, I have never interrupted another 
Senator, or made the slightest obstruction to business. Yester- 
day I had occasion to ask for the consideration of a certain meas- 
ure. Iregret very much to resort to the lex talionis. I would 


rather act from what I conceive at least to be a higher motive, 
but I object. 

Mr. HOAR. If my honorable friend will permit me, I am ab- 
solutely certain that if I should disclose to the reasons for 
the objection of mine to which he refers he would concur in it. 

This is not a matter in which I have the slightest personal in- 
terest. It is a matter affecting 30,000 persons who are starving 
to death at this moment in a part of the country remote from 
where I live; and ithas become my duty to present this memorial 
and bill because the memorialist happens to be a near neighbor 
of mine when she is at home, Every hour lost will result proba- 
bly in some human being perishing of starvation. I know the 
kind heart to which I appeal so well, that I feel quite confident 
the Senator will at least allow the bill and memorial to be read 
for information. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator can have the bill read anyway. 

Mr. TURPIE. I made a similar appeal yesterday concerning 
a measure affecting a much larger number of persons. It was 
unavailing. I never have objected to a Senator’s bill, to any 
Senator’s motion, to any Senator's appeal for the consideration 
of any measure. I therefore claim the courtesy when I ask, as I 
occasionally do, for consideration, that there should be no objec- 
tion. I sath to this measure. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I add—— ` 

Mr. HOAR. I will do anything short of going down on my 
knees to the Senator from Indiana to beg his parton: that is, 
within the limits of a decent manhood. I hope he will not carry 
his feeling into this measure. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I am not asking the Senator to 
Deg my parion: Hehadaperfect right to object yesterday. My 
righ t is as perfect 3 

r. COCKRELL. The right to have the bill read the first 
time is unquestioned. I object toasecond reading; but let it be 
read the first time, and that will end it. 

The bill (S. 1149) to relieve the sufferers from the recent cy- 
clone on and near the sea islands by the coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I now desire to have read the memorial of Miss 
Clara Barton, the president of the Red Cross, which I also pre- 
sent. I ask that it may be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary w 
quested, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, is unanimous consent necessary 
for the reading? II so, I object. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose that a bill can be read the first time 
as a matter of course under our rules, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill has been read by title the 
first time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is the memorial, 

Mr. TURPIE. I have no other motive except to maintain the 
parity of Zoe . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the memorial? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. : 

Mr. HOAR. If the Secretary will send the memorial to me I 
will state its contents. 

Mr. President, this is a memorial of Miss Clara Barton, the 
president of the American Red Cross, who is well known to the 
country as one of its most distinguished citizens, who had a large 
share in 3 relief commission during the war known 
as the Sanitary Commission, and in executing its work; who 
since then, whenever there has been a suffering community from 
yellow fever or pestilence or flood, where the local resources 
were insufficient to cope with the evil, has repaired with her 
foree to the spot with organized charity and humanity and heal- 
ing, and has afforded a relief which no unorganized and un- 
skilled private resource would be sufficient to accomplish. 

She is a person known not only throughout our land, but 
through the whole civilized world. She has inaugurated and 
obtained the assent of all civilized nations to giving certain 
privileges and opportunities to the Red Cross, which have been 
and will be large instrumentalities in alleviating the horrors of 
war itself. Countless millions and uncounted generations will 
pon by the humanity of which she has been so largely the em- 

iment. She has visited, this memorial states, in the service 
of the Red Cross, the sea islands on the coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia and the neighboring mainland, being summoned by 
a distress and destitution occasioned by the terrible cyclone 
which passed over that country, a cyclone which not only de- 
stroyed crops, but prostrated dwellings and was accompanied by 
floods, which destroyed natural and artificial systems of drain- 
age throughout that region, so that it is a water-soaked and 
water-logged tract of country, where not only the absence of 


read as re- 


food menaces starvation to these 30,000 people, but pestilence, 
miasma, and malaria are to follow. There has been no such tale 
of human suffering in this country for a long time. 

It happens to me to present the memorial in which these facts 
are . , not because of any personal relation of mine to the 
subject, but solely because this lady happens to have her dwell- 
ing within 10 miles of the spot where I live. 

A sum of money—a considerable sum of money, I will not 
speak of it as a large sum of money—has been raised by Y pores 
resources; other sums of money will be raised; and lady 
thinks she can take care of these people through the winter de- 
cently if there can be an appropriation of $50,000, to be employed 
in setting them at work to restore the ravages oceasioned by the 
storm. 

We spend our money to protect ourrivers and harbors against 

the eee of such storms, and there are plenty of instances in 
our history sanctioning expenditures for the relief of such dis- 
tress, 
I present this memorial, and ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate for the consideration of the bill. My honorable friend 
from Indiana, I think, would ordinarily rather prefer, before he 
makes an objection merely because he reme rs that I once 
made an objection to something of his, to know something of my 
reasons, but we will let all that pass. 

r. BUTLER. I think perhaps I ought to make a statement 
in connection with the memorial and bill presented by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 

Miss Clara Barton, to whom the Senator from Massachusetts 
has referred as the nt of the Red Cross Association, went 
to South Carolina at my request and that of the governor of the 
State soon after the recent terrible disaster along the coast, 


which has not been e rated, and can not be exaggerated. 
Mr. TURPIE. May I interrupt the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina? 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to ask the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina whether he desires that the memorial be 
read? 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be very glad te have it read; but I 
want to first make a statement in connection with it. 

Mr. TURPIE. If the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
desires the memorial read I shall withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Indiana. 


Miss Barton, as I said, went to South Carolina at my request 
and at the request of the governor of the State. I accompanied 
her when she made her first visit. We had seen reports in the 
newspapers of the effects of the storm which swept along that 
coast, but they did not pogin. to do justice to the extent of the 
destruction which resulted. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has said that that storm swept over those islands, and from the 
best information we could gather, about a thousand of those peo- 
ple were drowned. After going there in person, the surprise to 
me wus that any of them escaped. That cyclone occurred at a 
season of the year when the crops were maturing from which the 
people there expected to get through the winter. The fall is 
very much more 5 than 1 any other ee of the 

ear. other t according to the reports of persons 
So 8 a F there were 6,000 houses 
of those people destroyed by that flood and wind, almost their 
entire crop was swept away, nearly all of their work animals and 
their farming implements were also destroyed, and they were 
left in that condition. 
` Miss Barton went down, and, as I said, I accompanied her to 
Beaufort, meeting the governor of the State on the railroad as 
we were going down. There had been a committee organized 
in the city of Charleston and one in the city of Beaufort. They 
had, as the Senator from Massachusetts has stated, collected 
quite a quantity of supplies, clothing, and some money, nota 
very large amount. 

I requested the Secretary of Agriculture to send them all the 
turnip and cabbage seed he had to spare, and such seed ascould 
be made available at this season of the year in that climate. He 
did very kindly send down, I think, 5,000 packages of turnip 
seed and quite a wang: Best cabbage seed, which have been 
sag and from which hope is that valuable results will 


Miss Barton hesitated for sometime about taking charge of 
this work. After consultation with the committees, I advised 
that the whole matter be turned over to tbe Red Cross, which 
was done. She finds, upon a more critical inquiry and examina- 
tion, as the Senator from Massachusetts has said, that there are 
30,000 ple, almost entirely colored people, who are now suf- 
fering 8 to eat. As I said, their habitations have 
been swept away and many of them are now living on the 283 
without ter. Miss Barton told me yesterday or the day be- 
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fore that the allowance she was enabled to give to a family of 
five or six people was I pound of bacon and 8 of hominy, 
and that they to live on that for a week. 

I felt some delicacy in asking Congress to make this appro- 
priation, because my views upon that subject are thoroughly well 
understood, and my opinion now is that the State I in part rep- 
resent ought to go to the rescue and relief of those people; but 
if the State does not do it and private contributions do not re- 
lieve the distress, there is bound to be very great suffering 
among those people in the next five or six months. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts ver kany after conferring with me, 
agreed to offer the memorial and bill. 

Miss Barton’s idea was, first, when she discussed the matter 
with me, not to ask Congress for an appropriation to buy rations 
and clothing and iugi of that kind, but to ask Congress for 
an appropriation of $50,000, which might be used in putting 
those people to work, rebuilding their houses, draining their 
land, and doing whatever work they could get to do. 

Unfortunately, the Marine Phosphate Company and other 
companies which heretofore have given employment to a great 
many of these people were absolutely stranded * the storm, not 
only losing in actual money, as I am informed, about $150,000, 
but their dredges were turned upside down and sunk, their 
wharves were washed away, and it has been impossible for them 
to resume. So that source of employment has been paralyzed 
and destroyed. When those companies shall be able to resume 
a 5 us can say, possibly not this winter. This adds to the 
calamity. 

In addition to that, the resources of all the white ple in 
that country have been inalarge measure seriously impaired, 
so that they scarcely have more than enough for their own pur- 
poses. 

I do not know what course Con, will take in regard to the 
subject, and I am 88 the last person to ask for this kind 
of appropriation from the Government. I repeat that I have 
heretofore held, and now hold, it is only where there is some 
overpowering, uncontrollable condition with which the local au- 
thorities can not deal that I can conceive that Congress may 
properly interfere and loan its aid, at least. 

I thought it was due to the Senator from Massachusetts and 
to myself that I should make this statement. He has very kindly 
and generously offered the memorial and the bill. The Senator 
from Indiana having consented to the roning ot the memorial, 
I should be glad to have it read, and also the bill. 

Seah VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 7 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I have objected to the 
second reading of the bill, and that objection holds, and will not 
be withdrawn. Itis not worth while to waste time about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not wasting any time. I should be very 

lad to have the memorial read. there is objection to its be- 

g read by the Secretary, I shall take the memorial and make 
it a part of my remarks, which would only subject me to incon- 
venience. I understand, however, that there is no objection to 
the reading of the memorial, so I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the Secretary 
will read the memorial. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A memorial. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled; 


The American National Red Cross, an national and interna- 
tional, official in other countries and Official in this, taking cha of 
relief work unprovided for by law, other than the Marine Hospital and Life- 
Saving nts of the Government take cognizance of, fully and 
pra 


peo 
On the petition and at the earnest solicitation not ane South Carolina's 
governor, her senior Senator, and most prominent citizens, but also some 
of the 
of cal painstaking investigation that 
only vete in that kind of work can make, we. the 1 ot the Red 
Cross and her field officers, find this condition of affairs to exist: 

In a district 145 miles long, from the islands on the boundary line of South 
Carolina and Georgia, to those about Charleston on the north and from Hil- 
ton Heat, . and Morris Islands. to 1 7 inland 20 miles, or where the 
tidal wave had spent its fury, there are 30,000 people suffering for the bare 
necessities of life, starvation their ediate heritage. Hungry, naked, 
sick, and homeless, these men, women, and children stand utterly helpless, 
stricken dumb before this awful work of the midnight storm. 

Where but a few short weeks ago were happy homes, cotton, potato, and 
corn fields, representing months of t toll and industry. almost ready 
for the harvest, now naught re’ but the bleak and desolate land, a 
board or two in the drift; that is all; horn sey no erop all gone. 

Thirty thousand people to feed. clothe, nurse, and ter for seven mon 
or until next year’s cropscan be harvested; todo this we have on hand scan! 
$30,000, a dollar to keep one person alive for seven months, to say nothing 

necessities of life. 


have come from governor, mayors, 
ven itsstatement tothe publio which, ino — = 
an abundanceof funds to meet every possible need; from 
.... Dee Sede prensees Sak JEETS AAA om Coley: this 
country has ever been called upon to care for. 
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Just to feed this vast multitude and keep anything for the future needs, we 
are obliged 8 Standard —.— nen — Sie seven persons for 
one full week, hominy or grits, and | pound of pork. 

Six thousand houses will have to be built entire or repaired as necessity 
demands. We have already purchased 500. 000 feet of lumber, the Eae 
lumber merchants and railroad officials making te vee to get tar; 
amount at $5 a thousand feet delivered, with the privil ng 
amount if 8 The people can raft this lumber to 
Saws, hatcheis, and nails . 

The soil on these islands is wet and sour, the drains and ditches choked 

and useless, and vegetation will thrive In but comparatively few places. 
Tas people are living on this damp ground in tents, under sheds, and tree 
limbs, and the storm of the [2th of ber that swept over this district 
found them defenseless, and left them in a more pitiful condition than ever. 
in acute form is there, typhoid, typhus, and pneumonia will, in the 

near future, be epide 

The condition of the district is as stated; the remedy we suggest is this: 
The sum of $50,000 be intrusted to the Red Cross Sey and sufficient 
bonds in double the amount named, to be used wholly and solely in the em 

oyment of labor, in putting the islands 3 sanitary conditions, drain- 

the lands so that crops can be po in and houses built for the people 
who are now helpiess through no fault of theirs. Strictaceount to be kept, 
and vourners made for every expenditure, and if a balance remain it shall 
be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

The Red Cross will ertake to feed and clothe these people from the 
funds and provisions given by our generous citizens, if it can be relieved in 
— manner prayed for; free rations must not begiven, as that demoralizes 

pauperizes. 

If the lands are not drained and ditched, no crops can be grown, which 
will keep the le in an impoverished condition. 

We pray your favorable consideration of this memoral, and immediate 
action by joint. resolution, for if relief is delayed the world will soon ring 
pe By humiliating cry that a famine exists in the United States of 
America. 


CLARA BARTON, 
President of the American National Red Cross. 


Mr.GORMAN. I suggest to the Senators from South Caro- 
lina and Massachusetts that the memorial be printed as a docu- 
ment, and that it be not printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOAR. It is very brief. 

Mr. GORMAN. The memorial has been read to the Senate, it 
is true, for information, and that was proper; but I suggest that 
the Senator will accomplish all he wishes by having it printed 
and published as a document, 

Mr. HOAR. I think Senators would like to have the memo- 
rial appear as part of the proceedings of the Senate. It is very 
brief, and its printing may save a good deal more in the way of 
debate than the memorial will occupy in the RECORD. 

Mr.GORMAN. Very well; if the Senator insists upon it, I 
shall not press the request. 

Mr. HOAR, I give notice that to-morrow morning, after the 
routine morning business, I shall move to take up the bill. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before any action is taken I ask the consentof 
the Senate to be heard a minute or two. I know the remarks 
which have been made have been out of order, and because of 
that I ask that I may be heard very briefly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 


from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. This matter, Mr. President, is a very serious 
one from every point of view. Not only is it serious, but it is 
one that in a much enlarged form will very soon be brought to 
the attention of Congress from other portions of the country, as 
well as the particular locality mentioned in the memorial. There 
are a great many other le who are in cireumstanees as des- 
titute as these. The minersin the mining regions, many of the 
farmers in different 8 of the country, and especially in the 
newer portions, are in the same condition. I have in my hand 
now a printed dispatch in the New York Press, referring to 
some of the ple in the southwestern counties of my own State, 
where a similar condition prevails. The same is true in many 
other portions of the country, in the manufacturing regions in 
the Eastern States, in New York City, in Boston, and all over 
the country, from which appeals are coming to us of the same 
character. 

What I wish to say in connection with this subject is, that if 
it is pressed upon the attention of the Senate, while I believe 
that = have ne N eee Pa fap ee for ory the 

ople’s money for such a purpose, yet, 2 shall 
isk that the area be enl to take in the whole coun and 
that an appropriation suffloiently large be made to set the 
idle men in the United States at work. That is all I wish to say. 


PERMITS FOR OPENING STREETS AND ALLEYS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I offer a resolution, which I ask may be consid- 
ered at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


sewers, or for other purposes, since the Ist of December, 1892? 
pipen ae much —— — by them to . 


of each 
ted with each granted was re- 


How much of the amount deposi 
quired to restore the paving over each cut made each permit granted? 


4. What portion of the amount, if any, of the de 
mit gr: was in excess of the amount acti 
cut made under such psano 

5. What was the deficit, if any, in the deposit made for each or any of the 

ts tor the heretofore mentioned? 

6. What disposition was made of the amounts deposited in excess, if any, 
of the cost of the work under each permit granted? 

7. If there was a deficit in any of the deposits made for permits referred to 
above, how was said deficit N for? ; 

8. What price is paid for the repairing of the cuts made for the 
above mentioned, and how is the amount of work done under permit 
ascertained; Is the measurement made by the contractor or an officer of the 
District of Columbia? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It seems to me that that resolution calls 
for an enormous amountof detailed information, the publication 
of which would be exceedingly expensive. It may be that the 
resolution is so guarded as not to run into too much detail; but 
I ask that it may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest to the Senator that Ido not think 
thut is the case. I understand the practice in the District is, 
and perhaps the law is, that when a party desires to cut up the 
streets for the purpose of laying water pipes he must make a de- 
posit. I understand that there has been no report made of the 
amount deposited or the amount required for the repair of 
streets; that there has never been any deposit returned or any 
account made, if there should be a 3 This comes to me 
from a very responsible party in the trict, who wants infor- 
mation on the subject; and the resolution only covers a year. 
It is information which is not published and is not given to the 
pubie in any shape. It need not be printed, but when the in- 

ormation is sent in it may go to the Committee on Printing if 
it beeomes necessary. Certainly, however, it is informat 
which should be given to the public in some way. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not object. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


ENGROSSMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF BILLS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the coneurrent resolution proposing a change 
in the method of enrolling and engrossing bills. I it w. 
take but.a moment. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
following House concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by tha House af Representatives (tha Senate concurring), That, be- 
ginning with the first day of the regular session of the Fifty-third Congress, 
to wit, the first Monday in December, 1893, in lieu of being engrossed, every 
bill and joint resolution in each House of Congress at the stage of the con- 
sideration at which a bill or joint resolution is at present en „Shall 
be printed, and such printed copy shall take the place of what is now known 
as, and shall be called, the engrossed bill, or resolution, as the case may be; 
and it shall be dealt with in the same manner as bills and ® 
resolutions are dealt with at present, and shall be in printed form, after 

g, to the other House, and in that form shall be dealt with by that 
ouse, and its officers in the same manner in which engrossed bills and joint 
resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved. That when such bill or joint resolution shall have both 
Houses, it shall be printed on ment, Which tshall be in lieu of what 
is now known as, and shall be called, the enrolled bill, or joint resolution, 
as the case may be, and shall be dealt with in the same manner in which en- 
rolled bills joint resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Printing is hereby charged with 
the duty of having the foregoing resolutions properly executed, and is em- 
powered to take such steps as may be necessary to earry them into effect, 
and provide for the speedy execution of the printing he: contemplated, 

Mr. MANDERSON. This concurrent resolution received the 
approval of the joint committee of the two Houses charged with 
the duty of investigating matters of this character, and it was 
referred on my motion to the Committee on Printing of the Sen- 
ate. That committee reported it back without recommendation, 
believing that there was hardly time for that 1 which 
might be needed to make a report which would be of value. 

I think that this is a step in the right direction. The only 
thing I fear is that in the closing days of a session, particularly 
when appropriation bills are pressing for consideration and re- 
ceive that constant change which comes from conference be- 
tween the two Houses, we inay Da embarrassed and may find our- 
selves in a strait- jacket which would prevent that freedom of 
action which is desired. 

The resolution is in the form, it is true, of a concurrent reso- 
lution, as it should be, and can at any time easily be changed, 
and therefore I make no objection to it; but I think we shall find 
when we come to the closing hours of a session, and particularly 
the short session, that the delay incident to sending 5 
appropriation bills to the Printer and their return be 
greatly to our embarrassment. 

I do not, however, object to the resolution. Ihave talked with 
some of the experts and with the foreman of the Printing Office, 


t made with each per- 
required to restore the 
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and he thinks the thing can be cared for, unless probably at the 
exceptional time I have mentioned. 
Mr. DOLPH. I was about to inquire of the committee if they 


had considered this very matter, that is, how this resolution 
would affect the transaction of business during the last hours of 
a session which is terminated by limitation of law? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iwill say, and I think the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] will say, that this is in the nature of 
an experiment as much as anything else, to see if we can not get 
into a better way of doing business. 

Mr. DOLPH. Of course if Congress will govern itself accord- 
ingly and virtually get through with legislation on the 3d of 
March, instead of extending it into the next day, it can be done. 
I rose to suggest whether it would not be well to amend the 
resolution so as to except the last days of sessions which are 
limited by law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In answer to the Senator I desire to say 
that, as a matter of course, we can not see exactly what may be 
the complications in the press of business which may come in 
the last few hours of a Congress at the short session only. There 
is no danger at any other time. This is only a concurrent reso- 
lution, and we can amend it in ten minutes at any time we wish 
to, so that we may carry it out perfectly. 

Nearly every other nation has its engrossing and enrolling 
printed. I requested the Secretary of State to communicate 
with our ministers in England and Germany and France, and a 
number of other countries, and to secure a statement of their 
methods of engrossment and enrollment. Wehadall this infor- 
mation presented in form. England adopted her present method 
of printing in 1849, and they have had no trouble at all in print- 
ing, instead of enrolling and engrossing bills in Parliament. 

We desire to have this concurrent resolution now passed in 
order that we may commence at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion, and so that we can make improvements and perfect the 
machinery during the long session, when I have no doubt we 
can carry it on with success. I think in all probability in the 
closing days of the short session only it may be ne to 
have quite a number of printers here, with material and appli- 
ances in the building; but otherwise there will be no necessity 
for it. 

We never have an appropriation bill which can not be returned 
to us from the Printing Office inside of four hours, and in an 
emergency it could be done in less time than that. 

Mr. DOLPH. In an emergency the operation of the resolu- 
tion could in a few minutes be suspended for the balance of the 
session? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. The resolution is a concurrent one, 
and we can suspend or amend it at any time. I am anxious that 
we shall commence to operate under it at the beginning of the 
session, so that, under the direction of the Committee on Print- 
ing, any improvements or changes which may be found neces- 
sary may, be made, and we can have them perfected by the close 
of the first short session. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, there can be no question about 
the desirability of this proposed change, if itis practicable. A 
number of mistakes were made at the last session of Congress in 
some of the great appropriation bills, probably more numerous 
than at any other session, involving very large sums of money; 
for instance, a bill was engrossed, and on account of the com- 
mittee not being able to examine it in print quite a number of 
errors occurred, items being leftoutand items added. This did 
not occur in this body, but in another, owing to the hurry and 
confusion at the latter end of the session. 

I am in thorough sympathy with the object the Senator from 
Missouri has in view, and he has given this matter more atten- 
tion than any other member of the body as chairman of. the joint 
commission; but Lask him whether it would not be wise to insert 
a provision by which a bill may be engrossed in the usual man- 
ner, if an emergency arises, so as to leave it in the discretion of 
the Sr peas in the last days of a session to have a bill printed 
or not 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, an emergency can not arise 
without our knowing of it. The very moment the Committee 
on Printing intimates that they wish an amendment adopted to 
this resolution, we can pass an amendatory concurrent resolution 
by unanimous consent, There would be no trouble about that. 
In the meantime let the resolution operate and let the House of 
Representatives know that they must get their bills through a 
little sooner than they have been in the habit of doing. I thiak 
one result will be that the House will get their bills through a 
little sooner, and then we shall not be so much pressed at the 
close of the session. 

There is force in what the Senator says, but if the emergency 
be which he refers arises, we can pass an amendatory resolution 
at once. 

Mr. GORMAN. Being in hearty sympathy with the resolu- 


tion, I shall make no objection to it. I wish to express my 
thanks to the Senator for the trouble he has taken in regard to 
this question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the resolution of the House of Representatives. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Mr. GRAY. Inow renew my motion that the Senate proceea 
to the consideration of House bill No. 3687. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3687) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese poreon into the United States,” approved May 5, 1892. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, it is not necessary that I should 
detain the Senate by any extended discussion of the bill in ex- 
plaining an exigency which is believed by many is upon us in 
regard to the situation produced by the unintended operation 
of the act of May 5, 1892, entitled, An act to prohibit the com- 
ing of Chinese persons into the United States.” 

That act as is known undertook to remedy what was consid- 
ered by those communities, in which this population has become 
an important element, an evil which was obtaining under the 
then existing laws. The act required that all Chinese laborers 
within the United States should, within one year from the date 
of the passage of the act of May 5, 1892, take out befor ea desig- 
nated officer a certificate of residence, with certain other pro- 
visions to which it is not neces: now to refer. 

After the passage of the act there were certain prominent 
members of that race who considered this law a great hardship 
upon their people resident in this country. Accordingly they 
consulted very eminent counsel in the United States, the men- 
tion of whose names will at once show that they are men whose 
opinions are entitled to great consideration, Messrs. Carter, Ash- 
ton, and Choate of the city of New York, and obtained from 
these gentlemen an opinion that that act was unconstitutional, 
and that there was no obligation of law upon any Chinese person 
to conform to its 5 Thereupon the great body of per- 
sons of that race in this country, amounting to over one hundred 
and fifteen or one hundred and twenty thousand, declined to con- 
form to these requirements, and refused to take out the regis- 
tration which was prescribed. 

That the refusal was made in good faith I have no doubt; but 
it has created a great hardship upon those ple, because, after 
this opinion had been rendered by these eminent counsel as to 
the constitutionality of this law, the cass was brought by due 
process of law to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States, by a divided court—I 
think five to three—declared the act to be constitutional. That 
decision was made, however, ten days after the expiration of the 
time within which the act of May 5, 1892, prescribed that cer- 
tillcates of registration should be taken out, and these people 
were left in the deplorable situation of being confronted with 
the law being declared constitutional, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, without their having conformed to its provisions and 
without having at that time any opportunity to conform to them. 
So that over 100,000 of these unfortunate people are amenable to 
the penalties of that law and are liable to deportation. 

e find that the House of Representatives has sent us a bill, 
which has grown out of the pressure created by this exigency, a 
bill which in common justice extends the time within which 
these unfortunate persons may take out certificates of registra- 
tion, which they omitted to take out under the circumstances I 
have narrated. 

I think that that portion of the act is clear, and I can not see 
that it requires any further commendation. 

In passing the bill through the other House it appears, as was 
inevitable, that people on the Pacific coast and others who have 
very decided opinions upon the whole matter of Chinese resi- 
dence and Chinese immigration, made their opinions felt in the 
bill which has come to us, and as a result of that feeling there 
are certain provisions which have been added to the first section 
which extends the time for registration. The bill, I suppose, 
may be described as a compromise between extremes of opinion, 
and it seems to have been the very best bill which under the 
circumstances could immediately be passed through the other 
House. 

The provisions following the first section do not entirely meet 
my approval. I should have porsa simply to extend the time. 
Yet I do not consider them important enough, nor do I believe 
they would operate inso material a degree of harshness as to pre- 
vent any one who 1 the present situation from voting 
for the asan entirety. 
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Ihave been informed at the Department of Justice that there 
arenow aboutone hundred of these persons in the jail of San Fran- 
. cisco. They can not he bailed, and ret A are lying there under a 

sentence of deportation. If the bill fails to pass we shall neglect 
to relieve this very oppressive and harsh situation, and immedi- 
ately there will be a very large number of Chinese persons under 
arrest, without bail, and with no provision yet made by law to 
defray the expenses of carry into effect the sentence passed 
by the court under the act of May 5, 1892. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator does not mean to say that the 
money appropriated to execute the act can not be applied to that 
purpose as well as to carry out any other provision of the law? 

r. GRAY. Iam informed that there is at present not suf- 
ficient money to execute the act. I am told by the Department 
and by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that 
it would require an appropriation of between $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000, to be taken out of our depleted Treasury, to carry 
out the provisions of an act passed under the circumstances of 
which I have spoken, which need not be spent at all if we would 
merely extend the time for registration. That large sum of 
money can be saved, and at the same time the humanity of the 
people of the United States will not have put upon it any stress 
such as is now being placed upon all right-thinking people by 
the situation of these people on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should be glad to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Salem 

Mr. HAWLEY, Will this bill relieve the poor fellows who 
are in jail? 

Mr. GRAY. It will, I am informed by the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HAWLEY. By what authority are they kept in jail? 
Does the act provide that they shall be imprisoned? 

Mr. GRAY. By the act of 1892 they are held under a sentence 
of deportation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, but the act does not say that they shall 
be confined in jail. 

Mr. GRAY. There may be something in what the Senator 
from Connecticut says. I am not at present prepared to state 
what the authority claimed by the courts is to keep them in jail. 
It is sufficient for me to know that they are now in jail by 
the sentence and with the consent of the circuit courts of the 
United States, courts to whom has been given jurisdiction over 
this matter, and they are so held in obedience to the will of the 
judges of those courts. 

r. HAWLEY. The Senator perhaps can tell me whether I 
am correctly informed. I understand that one of our circuit 
judges, J nage Lacombe, has given what would seem a proper 
judgment- that a Chinese person can not be so held, under the 
act, while awaiting deportation. 

Mr.GRAY. I understand that Judge Lacombe did hold that, 
and perhaps it was creditable to his humanity; but other judges 
have declined to find any authority for following his example. 
Whatever may be the law in the matter, like the man who is in 
the stocks, they are there. It shocks my sense of humanity and 
appeals to me as strongly as any case which concerns individual 
liberty that has ever been brought before this body since I have 
been a member of it that these people should lie there without 
any fault of their own, as I conceive, and we should not relieve 


them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is another question. I hardly know 
how to ask the question that is in my mind. The bill bears a 
certain resemblance to a treaty, because it is well understood, 
through the public prints, that there have been frequent com- 
munications between the Chinese Government and our Govern- 
ment upon these matters. IwishI knew, officially or unofficially, 
whether our State Department, as well as the Chinese minister, 
are tolerably well satisfied with this arrangement? 

Mr. GRAY. I wish I could answer the Senator, because the 
query that is in his mind has suggested itself to my own; but I 
am not able to answer him. I have an impression, though not 

ained from any official source, that there is no particular ob- 
jection on the part of the Chinese embassy here; but of that I 
can not speak with any certainty. However, I do feel that if this 
were an original proposition to establish a system of registra- 
tion, the other provisions in the bill would meet my disapproval 
and I should vote against them. 

But that is not the situation with which we are confronted. 
The act of May 5, 1892, established these conditions and made 
the law such as I have described it. Under it there exists an 
exceedingly unfortunate situation which the bill certainly will 
measurably relieve. With that understanding, and with that 
protest against this kind of legislation (although I am not op- 
posed to proper legislation to restrict the coming of Chinese 
persons into the country), I am willing and anxious to vote for 
the pending bill in order to cure the evil which has grown up 
under previous acts. 


XxX V——191 


Mr. HOAR rose, , . 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just one word, and I will be out of the wax 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. I read with a good deal of 
mortification the history of our relations with the Government 
and people of China, It is not e e porh app to say so, but 
in fact I am ashamed of my country in that matter. I may vote 
for the pending bill, but it is not with great satisfaction. 

Mr. GRAY. 1 have said, I share some of the feeling which 
the Senator from Connecticut expresses. I haye considered this 
matter as carefully as I could; I have consulted the persons who 
I thought were familiar with the exigency; and I have gained 
my own consept to vote for it as an exigent measure to relieve 
the enon from the shame and mortification of parag these 

eople in large numbers subjected to suffering and indignity 
Fom which we ought to relieve them, 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Delaware 
before he sits down two questions, if he will be kind enough to 
give me his attention. 

First; what change does he understand is made in the signifi- 
cation of the words“ laborers“ and ‘‘merchants” as they have 
been used in former laws by the second section of the proposed 
act? That is the first question I desire to have the Senator an- 
swer. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand 

Mr.HOAR. Perhaps 1 had better state my questions and then 
sit down, that the Senator may answer both. 

The second question is whether, under lines 26 to 31, near the 
close of the fourth page, the Senator understands that the privi- 
lege of habeas corpus is denied to persons imprisoned by the 
United States marshal under a real or alleged order of deporta- 
tion, and, if it be not denied, whether the provision that the 

rson shall not be admitted to bail, but shall remain in cus- 

y, changes the existing practice on habeas corpus, which per- 
mits the court in its discretion to admit the applicant to be 
bailed pending the habeas corpus pr , which in this case 
might possibiy be delayed foralong time; thatis, there might be 
a petition to the circuit court of the United States, and an ap- 
al or other process which would remove the question to the 

upreme Court of the United States? 

ow, my question is whether the Senator does not think that 
here is a denial to persons alleged to be Chinese persons, be- 
cause of an order of deportation, of the right to have the ques- 
tion of habeas corpus dealt with, they being at large and their 
return secured by bail if the court, in its discretion, so orders? 

Those are the two questions. 

Mr.GRAY. I willsay to the Senator as to the provision sub- 
sequent to the first section, I would have been glad had the first 
section constituted the whole act. Those provisions are some- 
what irritating, perhaps some may consider thema little harsh; 
but they are not sufficiently so to prevent me from voting to re- 
lieve the greater evil which exists in the present situation. 

I would have preferred that it should left to the courts, 
where I think it properly belongs, to give an interpretation and 
construction of the terms ‘‘merchant” and “laborer” rather 
than to undertake in this proposed act, which is not unusual in 
these latter days, to give an interpretation and construction to 
those words. I think the law as it existed before the act of 1892 
left that construction to the court, where it would have been 
better to have left it. ` 

As to the other question, I am not prepared to SA that the 
provision to which the Senator from 8 as called 
my attention denies to any of the persons who may be arrested 
for not having a certificate of registration the right to the writ 
of habeas corpus. I believe that this proposed law leaves it 
where it is, and it ought and must be 

Mr. HOAR. What is the significance of the phrase that they 
“ shall not be admitted to bail?” 

Mr. GRAY. The provision that they shall not be admitted 
to bail is another and a distinct provision. A man may think 
he is entitled to the writ of habeas corpus, and he may be dis- 
charged entirely if he should prove that he is not a Chinese 
poron or that he has a certificate of registration and therefore 

not amenable to this provision of law. I do not consider this 
roceeding. It is a matter wherein the sov- 
ereignty of the United States undertakes to protect itself against 
the coming into the country and residence here of certain unde- 
sirable classes, and in doing that I suppose we have a right to 
say that when an examination is made by the courts and it is 
determined that they shall be deported they shall not be ad- 
mitted to bail. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I think he does 
not quite get the point of my interrogatory. The first part of 
the interrogatory, I suppose, would elicit the answer the Sena- 
tor has given; that is, he does not deny the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. Ido not at this moment think of any other case where bail 
would be lawful or admissible, except onan application for habeas 


to be a criminal 
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corpus in the discretion of the court. It may be issued ynne 

Supreme Court returnable to a circuit court. not the Sena- 
tor think the provision that a man shall not be admitted to bail 
when he is in custody under an order of deportation is a pro- 
vision that he shall not be admitted to bail on habeas corpus; 
and therefore, if a person is alleged to be subject to deportation 
when he is not, or if a person be arrested, and when the marshal 
is about to execute the order of Fe he carries his ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, must he not re- 
main in custody without bail if this provision be carried into 
effect and be constitutional? ; 

Mr. GRAY. I think so. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, is not that a great objection to it? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not. I am not prepared now to discuss 
the constitutionality of the question. I hope that that and 
every other constitutional objection will be discussed and finally 
decided by the Supreme Court. But it strikes me that if, as the 
Supreme Court has decided, we have the right 2 pee such a 

as this, which I donot deny, by virtue of the inherent sov- 
ereignty of the United States to protect itself from undesirable 
immigration or the residence of undesirable aliens, then I be- 
lieve the measures here enacted in the exercise of that power to 
make it efficient or adaptable to the end in view are not unnec- 
essarily harsh or cruel. 

Joan not conceive how a general deportation of a large class 
of people could ever be efficiently carried out ifupon the incep- 
tion of the act of deportation, in addition to allowing an inquiry, 
which they areentitled to, and by habeas corpus as to the legality 
of their arrest to determine whether they ace subject to the pro- 
visions of the law or not, the court should also be allowed to give 
bail, because if that were the case the whole object of the act, it 
seems to me, might be very easily defeated. 

But that isa matter, Mr. President, upon which I can not and 
would not like to commit in this sudden way. If it be 
unconstitutional there isa way of testing it, and I hope it will 
be tested. It is certainly worthy of considerationand suggestion 
by so distinguished a Senator as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. PALMER. May Task the Senator from Delaware whether 
his statement that there is a way of testing it is not an abdica- 
tion on the part of the Senate of its own duty, which the Con- 
stitution reserves to Congress? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not, for I have more than once on the 
floor of the Senate stated my very clear and emphatic opinion 
of the duty of the Senate itself to decide a matter of constitu- 
tional duty. I can only say that I do not see now a constitu- 


tional objection to the provision that will prevent me from vot- 


ing for the bill. Iwill not say that I am so clear upon the point 
as to be do; tic about it, 
me to vote for the bill. 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Massachusette in any remarks he would like to make. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not propose to discuss the bill at length at 
this time, but I confess I do not exactly agree, if I understand 
him, with the Senator from Delaware, aneminent jurist,a mem- 
ber of the . to aggre ae ee oes the duty of 
reporting and advocating the pending . On asking hi 
whether the bill, leaving the habeas corpus, as he thinks it does, 
to any person who undertakes to resist deportation from the 
country under its provisions, denies the right of bail during the 
pendency of the habeas corpus, although it may be pending six 
months or a year, he says, 1 understand, that he would not like 
to commit himself on the question one way or the other. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, no: the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr, HOAR. I did, if he did not say that. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not say one way or the other. I said just 
now, in answer to the Senator from Illinois, that lam sufficiently 
satisfied as to the constitutionality of the provision to vote for 
the bill this minute; but when the doubt was suggested from so 
respectable a source as the Senator from Massachssetts, I said 
I would not be dogmatic enough to say that it wasclear from all 
reac and I shall be very glad to see it tested in the Supreme 

urt. 

Mr. HOAR, I should like to put a question to the Senator 
from Delaware, who is an able constitutional lawyer. Does the 


Ssnator from Delaware conceive that it is a compli with the 
Constitution of the United States in regard to persons to whom 
its protection extends to deny bail pending ha corpus pro- 


ceedings? 

Mr. GRAY. I am not prepared to say that the Congress of 
the United States, in the exercise of the legislative power which 
the Supreme Court has decided that it , may not do that 


thing. I do not seg why it should not. There is no I know 
of expressly in the Constitution of the United States in d to 
the matter of bail except the restriction that excessive shall 


ut Iam sufficiently clear to allow 


not be demanded. It does not occur to me now that there is any 
other provision on the subject. . 

e President, I was about to resign the floor. I merely 
wished to introduce this matter and explain, as I understand it, 
the exigency that is upon us to deal with the situation now con- 
fronting us on the Pacific coast. 

I expect and hope to hear from both the Senators from Cali- 
fornia. The senior Senator from California (Mr. WHITE) is now 
here, and he was one of the able counsel who argued this case 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. He can s 
to us very instructively upon the constitutional points which 
have been suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, for he 
undoubtedly studied, as was his duty as a lawyer, the whole 
matter that was submitted to the court. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Illinois will pardon me, I do 
not desire to proceed now to address the Senate, but I should 
like to move an amendment. If the Senator is about to proceed 
I think he would perhaps like to address himself to the amend- 
ment I Boe to offer. 

Mr. "AT MER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I offer an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the entire bill, and I then propose, which I suppose to 
be in order, to move to perfect the original bill before the sub- 
stitute is voted upon by striking out all of the provisions of the 
original bill after the first section. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUTLER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts desire to have his amend- 


ment read? 
Mr. HOAR. Les; Isu it should be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFI ER. The amendment will be read. 


The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill and insert; 


Be it enacted, etc. That from and after the passage of this act the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers to the United States be, and the same is hereby, sus- 
pended (except as hereinafter vided) untilsuch time as by treaty between 
the two Governments the subject of such immigration shall be determined 
eee se such iy ap pe ia shall not be A tor any such 

aborer to come from any fore port or place, or having so come 
toremain within the Untted States. a 

Sund. 2. That any Chinese laborer in the United States, and possess- 
ing a certificate of his right to be here, who may be desirous of ret to 
his native land with the purpose of again coming to the United States. shall 


receive, free of ch: or cost, a te of id im such form as 
F to con 


prescribe, w. 
a statement of the age, occupatica, last place of residence, personal 
description, and other facts of identification, and which shall state at what 
time and in what vessel and from what port said Chinese m is to sail, 
which certificate shall both by the collector of customs or his 
deputy of the district, including such Bee and by the Chinese consul there 
or his assistant. and shall be attested by their seals of office. Whenever 
said Chinaman to return to the United States heshall report himself 
both to the Chinese taotai and the United States consul at the port of de- 
parture, showing the certificate thus issued, signed, and viséed, and there- 
upon, if his right thereto be established before said officers of both Govern- 
ments. shall be allowed a new certificate similar to the kind and form to the 


ons previously issued at the port in the United States. 


SEC. 3. That so much of the act of approved May 5, 1892, as relates 

to the regulation and registration of a borer or any Chinese per- 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

in the United States at the time of the 
passage thin a further period of three months after 
the passage of this act, and without charge or cost, a certificate of identifica- 
tion, in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, which 
certificate shall contain the statement of the name, , occupation, plago 
of residence, identification, 


and pri S 

SEC. 4. That so much of the law of May 5, 1892, as relates to the punishment 

of eee violating our laws be amended so as to read as follows: 

Chinese aliens, being subject to the laws and regulations of the 
United States, shall, in case of any accusations or indictment, be accorded 
the and full process of laws, and for violations of any of the laws, or 
any of the provisions of this act or of the acts of which this is amendatory, 
the acreage res of which is not otherwise herein provided for, shall be pun- 
ishable by fine not more than 81,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year.” 

SEC. 5. That so much of the statute of May 5, 1892, as requires that the 

therein described shall be white persons is hereby ed. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the first six sections of this act are hereby 
continued in force until such time as by agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the consent of the same, there shall be regulations established by 
treaty, Sas Oeste and ratitied by both Governments. 

SEC. 7. That all such part or parts of the acts of which this is amendatory 
as are consistent herewith are hereby continued in force, and all part or 
parts as are in t herewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. DAVIS, Isend to the desk a proposed amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be 5 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to be proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The SECRETARY. Amend by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the bill and inserting: 


That those certain acts of Congress entitled severally, “ An act to prohibit 
the of Chinese laborers to the United States,“ u. ved September 18, 
1888; an actentitied “Anacta supplement to an act entitled An act to execute 
certain treaty stipulations rela’ to Chinese, a ved the 6th day of May, 

Si 


1882,” a hen October 1, 1888; and an act entitied “An act to prohibitthe 
Soa | Chinese laborers into the United States, approved 
be, the same are severally hereby, repealed. 


y 5, 1892, 


1893. 
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Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I ge repos very much in 
the feeling of the inhabitants of the Pacific coast in regard to 
the exclusion of Chinese, but at the same time there are cer- 
tain considerations apartfrom that feeling. By the way, I may 
say that I remember that this bill is a m. cation of an act 
passed in the last Congress, and, to some extent, it is an im- 

vement on that law. I o d the act of 1892 for reasons 
Prat are but slightly obvia y the pending bill, but it is better 
than the act of 1892. 

There are objections to this bill, however, that are to me in- 
superable. One is the provision of the bill, which will be found 
in more than one place in it, which judges all Chinese to be 
unworthy of credit. The act of 1892 8 that the fact of 
his right to remain here shall be estab by a white witness. 
This bill modifies that provision so as to require the testimony 
of at least one credible witness other than Chinese.” I can 
not, with my views of the rights of men, consent that any race, 
either on account of color or nativity, shall be adjudged by law 
to be unworthy of credit. 

I know nothing in the world about the Chinese population. 
Many of them may be unworthy of credit, or all mny be so, but 
Lam not willing to agree that the testimony of a whole nation- 
ality is to be rejected because of any belief I entertain that none 
of them can be believed. In my own professional life I have 
known where witnesses were excluded from testifying on the 
ground of color. I know that those laws have been changed, 
and in the State in which I live there is now noexclusion of wit- 
nesses on the ground of color. 

I can not consent to this provision. I do not believe that all 
‘Chinese are liars. I do believe that juries and courts are com- 
petent to determine whether. in any given instance, a particular 
witness is credible or not. The bill in my judgment is radical] 
defective on that ground. Iwill not consent that a witness 
be determined by law inadvance, on account of his birth, to be 
unworthy of belief. I think such a provision isunworthy of our 
civilization. Ido not know that in that view the pending bill is 
more objectionable than the act of 1892, but itassumes thatevery 
Chinese person of the classes here mentioned, who is found in 
this country. is here unlawfully, and it throws upon him the bur- 
den of proving his innocence. 

It is said that the bill does not treatthe presence ofa native of 
China in this country as a crime. I am not able to see the dis- 
tinction between that which punishes an act as a crime and that 
which defines it to be a crime. What difference does it make 
to the imprisoned man whether that for which he is imprisoned 
is described by the law as a crime or misdemeanor or whether 
it is not treated as a crime at all? The man is punished by de- 
portation in one instance and by imprisonment in the other in- 
stance; and when I am told that he is not charged with a crime 
Lask, if the consequences of the act result in suffering, in the 
3 of liberty, what difference does it make whether we 

: the act by some gentle name or by the sterner name of a 
crime? 

Again, Mr. President, it is possible that a Chinese citizen may 
be in this country lawfully. Every single Chinaman has the 
right to contest that question with the public authorities, and 
that contention of the Chinaman involves an issue of fact. That 
issue of fact may be found against him upon insufficientevidence 
Hrone nisi priuscourt. He ought to have a right toa retrial of 
his cause by methods known to our law, by writs of error and 
whatever else the modes of procedure may be in the courts where 
the matter is determined. The person may for cause obtain a 
writ of certiorari from a superior court perhaps, or he may pre- 
sent his record to a judge of a supreme court who may give E 
a certificate, as is practice in some of the States, because 
there may be errors prima facie. That person ought to have a 
right to return to his business and enjoy his liberty while the 
question is reheard. But the bill provides that he shall not be 
admitted to bail while this contest is going on; that he must re- 
main in the custody of the marshal. 

Now, it is said that this provision is possibly in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. Mr. President, there are 

rinciples of justice, humanity, and right which are older and 
Biches sanctions than constitutions. I do not inquire whether 
the Federal Constitution covers this particular case; but there 
are principles of justice and right to govern us which are older 
and I say form a higher obligation than the Constitution—the 
right of a man, while the question of his guilt is being consid- 
ered, to give bail for his ap ce to answer the judgment of 
the court when that judgment shall be rendered against him. 

Why should this not be so? Why should all these men who 
are contes their right to remain in this country be denied 
bail? I should be delighted to hear the reason. There isa 
right in the State courts (and it is very important that that 
right should be recognized) to deny bail where the proof is evi- 
dent or the presumption is great, but there is no such question 


here. The Chinese 


erson is to be denied bail because of his 
nativity, that is all; use he was born in some other coun- 
try, he has found a country where the principles of justice 
a ond hee where the very law declares that heshall not 

ve N 

It is not to be left to the discretion of a judge. Lapprehend 
that the judges of the courts in California, or in the States where 
the Chi en are present, possess the usual quantum of learn- 
ing, wisdom, and humanity. y deny it to the Bg ja Pro- 
vision might even be made that a judge shall, in retion, 
deny bail, or that the party shall be required to appi to a jndge 
and the judge may, in his discretion, allow bail. hy, I say, 
make this bald, bold exception simply a the ground that 
China is the spot on God's earth where this man was born, as if 
God did not govern the whole universe, and that the principles 
of right and justice were not as extensive as creation itself? 

I will spend no time in the N this question, but I am 
giving the reasons why this bill, in my judgment, ought not to 

made a law by the Congress of the United States. 

I repeat, first, because it assumes that all men of Chinese na- 
tivity are necessarily liars; that none of them can be believed; 
and that no judge and no jury shall be allowed to hear them be- 
cause they are conclusive ‘Begs absolutely and essentially and 
necessarily untruthful. Then, again, [ oppose the bill for other 
reasons that I have given. In my judgment it might be adapted 
to the end in view; it might be enacted with reference to well- 
established judicial principles; it might allow the courts to hear 
any testimony that might be offered, which there was any reason 
5 leaving to the courts and juries the duty of determin- 
ing whether in the particular instance the witness was or was 
not stating the truth, and then it might leave to the man who 
is subject to all of these inconveniences as the consequences of 
his act the privilege of giving bail for his appearance to answer 
the final judgment of the court. 

Of course the bill allows a very large class of officers to make 
arrests, I believe, without warrant. There is on the second 
page of the bill authority given to any United States customs 
official, collectorofinternal revenue or his deputies, United States 
marshal or his deputies,” to make arrests without formal com- 

laint made before some judicial officer. The consequence would 
E that the person is left without remedy and is at the mercy of 
a large class of officers all over the States, officers who are mere 
deputies, none of them elected, many of whom I know are irre- 
ble persons. Theseofficersareallowed to capture a China- 
man who may be e. ed in some lawful industry; and yet at 
the will of one of these subordinates he may be taken by the neck 
and brought before my 6; the case may be hard; no one of his 
countrymen can speak; although he may be as truthful as the 
Apostle Paul, none shall beallowed to speak for him, and a judg- 
mentof yh Soak isrendered. There may be errorsof law and 
of fact in that judgment, because our judges are not infallible; 
and while that man is seeking a rehearing before the established 
tribunals of the country he remains in jail in the custody of the 
marshal until that question is tried. 

Mr. President, we treat our thieves and burglars better than 
that. We presume them to be innocent until the contrary is 
established, and then ve allow them bail. But simply because 
these men were born in another country and have come into this 
Christian land by authority, many of them rightfully here, even 
while the man is dispu the rightfulness of his remai 
here he is condemned to jail until he proves his right to remain 
by testimony other than that of his own countrymen, who may 
know the fact, he is required to remain in the possession of the 
5 until he succeeds in overcoming the presumption against 
I can not vote for the bill. I do not believe that it is n 
for the protection of our fellow-citizens on the Pacific coast that 
we should violate the principles of justice and right. I will not 
consent to hold that men are necessarily liars because of their 
color. I willnotconsent thatmen who are contesting their rights 
by the due form of law shall be kept in jail without the privilege 
of bail. Having said this much, and having stated the reasons 
why I think the bill oughtnot to pass, althoughI presume it will, 
having discharged my duty in respect to it, I leave it to those 
who think that it is possible to find some authority under our 
conn and under that higher constitution of humanity to 
pass it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Minnesota . DAVIS]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the object of that amendment is 
to repeal the legislation of 1888 and 1892, and to put in operation 
the statutes of 1882 and 1884, which were enacted for the pur- 


pose of car out the treaty of 1880. Ido not rise for the 
8 at this time of submitting any remarks to the Senate 
ut simply for the purpose of explaining the amendment. 1 
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understand that the senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] 
proposes to address the Senate upon this subject, and also the 

nator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. ə I have some 
very clear and decided convictions upon this entire question, 
they are not irremovable, and I shall listen with great interest 
and attention to what the Senator from California has to say upon 
the subject. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I should perhaps content my- 
self by remaining silent and simply casting my vote on this meas- 
ure as an expression of the feelings of the people on the subject 
whom I have the honor in part to representin the Senate; butit 
is aquestion of such vital moment, of such great importance not 
only to California, but to the whole country, that I feel I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not briefly give my views, as I un- 
derstand them, of the facts before us under consideration in the 
pending bill. shall, however,in the discussion of the case pre- 
sented by the bill, content myself with the . principles, 
leaving it to my colleague [Mr. WHITE of California] to take up 
and argue the various phases of the question presented. 

CALIFORNIA DOES NOT ASK AN EXTENSION. 


I may say in the commencement, however, in answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER], that the peo- 
ple of California are not asking for this bill. It is the Chinese 
and their attorneys who come here and ask for special legisla- 
tion in their behalf. We are satisfied with the law as it now is 
upon our statute books and as it has been construed by the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the land. It is the Administration that 
is asking for a special act of Congress to relieve the Chinese 
among us who have refused to obey the law of the land as it has 
been judicially construed by our highest tribunal. 

The details of this question are most interesting, but in view 
of the very extended and various debates on this and similar 
bills in Congress, little has been left that has been unsaid. The 
measure inother formshas received consideration from the best 
minds of our land, and, though it has been strongly opposed by 
certain classes and sections, it has always been passed. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION. 

The subject is certainly an important one, and though the 

Pacific coast of our country is probably the most interested as 
et, it is important to all sections, for unless the tide was stop 

t might not be long before it took a turn and affected other 

sections as ee: Both sides have had their day, and in 

deed weeks and months in court, and the contributions there- 

from have been very extensive and most exhaustive. 

To the people of the Pacific States this is an old, old story. I 
believe that no one doubts us the right of protection, though in 
protecting ourselves it is urged we have not the right to injure 
the rights of others, especially as the others in this case are 
here by the power and right of a sacred treaty. 

THE DANGERS ANTICIPATED WHEN THE TREATY WAS MADE. 

All kinds of opinions and all kinds of theories have found their 
way into this discussion since the adoption of the treaty in 1880. 
But it will be remembered by the conditions of that treaty we 
reserved the right to ‘‘limit or suspend the coming of the Chi- 
nese.” There were fears then, by those who have examined the 
question, that there might be danger in it, and experience since 
has proven that the fears were not without foundation. 

The various exclusion acts which have been d are suffi- 
cient in everything, except that they do notexclude, and it was 
to enforce them and to remedy their imperfection that the act 
of Congress of May 5, 1892, was found necessary. 

EXCLUSION ACTS DO NOT EXCLUDE. 

Experience has demonstrated that the Scott exclusion act did 
not exclude, for the reason that it was deficient in not properly 
showing the Chinese who were here by right and who were 
here in violation of the law. 

To ascertain exactly the Chinese who are here by right, it was 
popes: that they should be registered, the same as we are reg- 

tered, before we have the privilege of voting at the various 
polls in the different States of the Union. 

There were no harsh features or expense to the Chinaman in 
the remedy, which was simply intended to carry out our exist- 

_ing law, and which, under the treaty which we had entered into 
with that Government, we had the right to do, for it says, to 
limit or suspend the coming of the Chinese.” But the hinese 
refused to assist us in ascertaining who were here lawfully by 
declining to register and openly defying our laws. In this re- 
fusal they did not act on their own volition, but were governed 
by orders of their Chinese superiors, and not by the mandates 
of our courts or officials. 

CHINESE NOT FREE AGENTS. 

And here I desire to state one of the most important factors 
in this case. The great mass of the Chinese who are among us 
are not their own free agents, but they are controlled and gov- 
erned by organizations as separate and distinct from our own as 
China is distinct from the United States. 


Many of these Chinese, to my own personal knowledge, were 
willing to register and were deterred only by fear of punishment 
by their tive Jog eae They recognized the fact that 

ey were subject to the law of the land in which they sojourned, 
and were in no sense superior to our pople, that they were 
amenable to the laws and regulations of dur Government, but the 
edict issued by their organizations which recognizes Chinese 
courts of control, the organizations and associations which own 
them and which control them, was too powerful for them, and so 
they refused to register. It is said in extenuation, that they now 
find they made a mistake, and that, if the time for registration 
is extended according to the provisions of the pending bill, they 
will comply with the law and register. 

Mr. D H. IL should like to ask the Senator from California 
who said that? Will the Senator specify who has said it? 

Mr. PERKINS. My friend from Oregon simply anticipates 
the answer I am about to make. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. PERKINS. it is not satisfactory, later on I shall be 
pleased to have the Senator ask that or any other question in 
relation to this subject-matter, for it is one in which our people 
are deeply interested, and if I can not answer satisfactorily 
I know that my colleague on the other side can do so; and there- 
fore the Senator will not disturb or interrupt me in the least by 
asking any question relating to this subject. 


THE PEOPLE DOUBT THE PROMISES OF THE CHINESE, 


As I stated, it is possible that they will register, but judging 
from our past experience the people of California have great 
doubt about it, and I find that this doubt is not limited alone 
to the people of that State but to the people of the whole coun- 
try who have a knowledge of the Chinese and their peculiar . 
character; and it may not be long before there will be a demand 
for further legislation on the subject, as those who persist in 
refusing to register may continue to disregard our laws. 

Petitions and memorials have been received here from the 
Chinese showing that they acted under legal advice, and now, 
that our courts have decided that this advice was bad, they in- 
dicate a 5 erage to comply with the law and register if a 
special act of Congress is enacted for their benefit. 


SIX MONTHS’ EXTENSION OF TIME ASKED. 


Under these circumstances, this extension of six months is 
asked for, but what guaranty have we that the same legal ad- 
visers will not combat the law in their interest and again delay 
the registration the law compels beyond the time for which the 
present measure extends? ho makes the request for this ex- 
tension of time? The Chinese Government, which is the only 
power that should ask it? Oh, no; itis asked by the attorneys 
who gave the Chinese the advice to defy the law. It is true 
that the Chinese minister has admitted that the additional 
opportunity to register would afford his Government great sat- 
isfaction;” but there is no guaranty from him, and he gives no 
assurance or promise in all of the correspondence which has been 
submitted that the Chinese subjects will register. All that he 
says is contained in the communication asked for by 8 
from the President, and submitted to us for our information a 
few days since. 


WILL AFFORD THE CHINESE “GREAT SATISFACTION." 
It is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 10th instant, concerning 
the attitude of the Government of China with rej toan extension of time 
for the r tration of Chinese laborers in the United States under the act 
of May 5, 1892, I transmit a report of the 9 of State on the subject. 

ROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, October 18, 1898. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, Secret of State, to whom was referred the resolution 
of the Senate of the United States of the 10th instant, requesting the Presi- 
dent, “if not incompatible with the public interest, to inform the Senate 
whether the Government of has uested of the United States an ex- 
tension of time for the regi tration of Chinese laborers in this country, as 
8 by the act of Congress entitled An act toprohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,’ approved May 5, 1892, or has given 
to the United States any assurance that it the time for such registration shall 
be extended such Chinese laborers will register and take out certificates, and 
ifsucha uest has been made or such an assurance has been given to trans- 
mit to the Senate copies of all correspondence concerning the same has 
the honor to lay before the President the following report, to the end that 
it may be communicated to the Senate should the President deem it proper 


so to do: 

While the Government of China has not formally requested that the time 
for registration provided by the act of Con, entitled An act to prohibit 
the co. of Chinese persons into the United States,“ approved May 5, 1892, 

Chinese 


be extended, and no formal assurance has been given that if extended 
laborers in the United will take out certificates as provided by the act, the 
Chinese minister has repeatedly asserted, in conference with the under- 


signed, that his coun en residing in the United States at the time of the 
of the act, on the advice of eminent counsel and in good faith, re- 

ed from registering within the time allowed, and that it would be un- 

just to deny them another opportunity to register. The ter more 
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than once has given assurance that an sadiional opportunity to register 
‘action. 


would afford 5 great satisf: x 
F W. Q. GRESHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 11, 1898. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, we should be gratified to know that 
the additional opportunity to register would afford the Chinese 
Government great satisfaction,” but our people very properly 
demand more than this. It would gratify my colleague and my- 
self exceedingly if we were able to say that the people of the 
Pacific States are pleased at the prospect, but we can not do so. 
They are not pleased, for they feel confident, reasoning from 
past experience, that this is but another form of delay, to post- 

one the enforcement of if not to abrogate the statutes of our 
and, which every good citizen of this Republic feels not only a 
legal obligation, but a moral obligation to obey. 
THE CHINESE LIKELY TO AGAIN TEST THE LAW. 

The result will probably, then, be that the Six Chinese Com- 
panies that control, body and soul, the Chinese who are here 
among us, will again contest the pending measure should it be- 
come a law, and as it is an amended law, new issues can be joined, 
and the courts may place a different construction upon it from 
that which they placed upon the original law. 

We would then be where we are now, and all because there is 
no guarantee about it, but simply because it would give the 
Chinese Government great satisfaction.” Possible delay and 
3 postponement probably is the cause of the “ great 
satisfaction.” 

The same eminent counsel, with the same good faith” and 
8 fee will, in all probability give the advice which they 

esire. The Chinese are a peculiar, as they are in many respects 
a wonderful, people. One of our most humorous and versatile 
5 writers has tersely photographed their character when 
e says: 
15 
That ton we s that — * dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
ONLY THE LOWER CLASSES COME TO Us. 

My own idea is, and my experience and observation tend to con- 
firm the opinion, that it is only the lower classes of the Chinese 
who come here, and it is for this class that the bill proposes to 
legislate. They look at but few things as our people look at 
them. The great majority of them and their friends thought 
that Congress was not in earnest in passing the present regis- 
tration law. They have an all-abiding faith and confidence in 
the use and power of money: and they imagined that by money 
they could defeat the provisions of the law by undue influences 
with our courts and our public officials. 

There are honorable exceptions to all rules, but they have no 
conception, as a class of people, of the high moral law as we 
understand it. They think that everyone who has any connec- 
tion with the carrying out of the law can be bribed, and that 
there is nosuch thing as honesty, principle, and character among 
our people, when weighed in the scale with money. Money is 
one of their idol gods, to which they pay homage and burn sa- 
cred incense. 

WE SEEK ANY REMEDY TO CURE THE DISEASE, 

Those who have thoroughly considered the subject-matter can 
have but little confidence in the pending bill doing any more 
than its predecessor did. But the disease is here, and our peo- 
ple are willing to adopt this or any remedy that will cure, or 
that even promises to cure it, though we would prefer something 
more. We would prevent the disease. Certain it is that the 
propa of the Pacific coast are looking fora cure, for they pain- 

ully realize that they are suffering from the dreadful scourge 
of Chinese immigration, and they are willing and anxious to se- 
cure a remedy. 

NOTHING HUMILIATING IN THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

Criticism has been made of the provision for photographing, 
and I regret that some of the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which reported the bill, do not look with favor 
on the provision for photographing Chinamen and attaching the 
photograph to the certificate of registration. It is claimed by 
some that the photographing is very humiliating. There is 
nothing, Mr. President, in this criticism. The Chinaman himself 
never thought that there was anything humiliating in photo- 
graphing and has never made any complaint. Humiliation can 
not enter or play any part in an organization which is as stoical 
as that of the Chinese. 

The photographing clause is rather for the benefit of the Chi- 
naman himself, as well as others, for there is no other way by 
which a registry of their description can be kept, that is, a reg- 
istry that will amount to anything. They are not marked as 
other people are. They all havea tan-colored skin. They have 


black hair and almond-shaped eyes, and are about the same 
height and build. Place one thousand of them in a line and the 
same personal description will answer for every one of them. 

It is impossible to make even a comparative guess of their ages 
with any degree of accuracy. The old and the middle-aged look 
so much alike, that men who have lived among them for years are 
unable to guess within ten or fifteen years of the age of a China- 


man. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from California allow me? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr, DAVIS. If all that is true, of what use is a photograph? 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam about to come to that. y friend has 
simply anticipated. When I get through. if I have not conclu- 
sively answered his question, I shall be glad to have him ask it 

A PHOTOGRAPH EVEN WILL NOT IDENTIFY. f 

This similarity of appearance and features is not the case with 
any other people who come to our shores in very large numbers. 
Those who have given great attention to this matter have finall 
become convinced that there is no other way to distinguis 
them, and it is not claimed that even a photograph will always 
do this, for the features, the facial characteristics of many of 
them are so nearly identical, thatthe photograph will notalways 
do what is needed. However, there k no better way under the 
sun that I know of, and I do not believe my friend from Minne- 
sota can suggest a better mode than the photograph, though it 
is admitted that even the photograph is by no means satisfac- 
tory. The idea that the photographs are made up, as it has been 
charged, to adorn a “ rogues’ ery ” is simply nonsense and 
without reason. : 

No one has ever thought of such a thing except the astute 
attorneys of the Chinese, who seem to be so much more careful 
of their clients than the Chinese are themselves. For many 
years every Chinaman who has been convicted of any serious 
crime in California has been photographed. No other way has 
been found by which the keepers of the prison can identify 
them and thus be able to tell exactly when their terms of sen- 
tence have expired. 

This feature is, in the opinion of many, the most important in 
the law, and without it, it is almost certain that the law could 
not be enforced, for departing Chinamen by the thousands every 
year would leave this country and turn over their certificates of 
residence to others to come in. There is absolutely no other 
way of preventing such a traffic, except by the photograph, and 
that even will not work effectually in all cases. 

HOW THE LAW MAY BE EVADED. 


A few days since I received aletter from a well-informed friend 
in California, in which he pointed out how the Chinese intended 
to do even more registering, providing they decide to register 
at all, and if this bi sto permit them to doit. He states 
the case so well that 1 quote from his letter: 

By the extension of time for registration afforded by the McCreary act 


That is the pending bill— 


every Chinaman will register no doubt—if their companies permit them—but 
he will not stop at one registration, he will registera half dozentimes. For 
instance, Ah will 3 at San Francisco to-day as Ah Jim. He will 
register the next day at Oakland or Merced as Ah Sin. His personal peek 
ance may be a little different each time. As Ah Bum he registers fol- 
lowing day at Fresno, and Ah John the next day at San Francisco 

other city. Ah Jim may register twenty or one hundred 


I notice that in the bill under consideration no penalty is at- 
tached to Ah Sin for having done this. He may register as 
many times as he pleases, provided he does not represent his 
name as Ah Sam when it is Ah Sin. There is no penalty; and 
so he can go through our State as a missionary of registration, 
furnishing certificates for his cousins and his cousins’ cousins 
who are to follow in his footsteps hereafter. So, as this friend 
writes, he may register twenty or a hundred times perhaps, and 
take the certificates and send them across to China to his brother 
or cousin and sell them for a few hundred dollars. 

I remember reading a few days since the report of one of the 
immigration inspectors in New York stating that the Chinese 
are coming in from Cuba and the West Indies. We know they 
have been smuggled in from British Columbia. In such cases 
the certificates become invaluable to them. My correspondent 
continues: 

He will take the extra certificates and send them to a broker in China, who 
will sell them for a couple of hundred dollars each. 

The broker will have 400,000,000 to pick from, and as all the Chinese are 
smooth shaven : nd look alike anyhow, it will not be difficult for the broker 
to find a man to fit each certiticate. By the time the registration under the 
law closes we will have issued possibly a half million certificates and will 


thereby legalize the presence in this country of 400,000 Chinamen more than 
are here now. 


WITHOUT THE PHOTOGRAPH NO SECURITY WHATEVER. 


While there may be some exaggeration as to the number of 
Chinese who will thus falsely register, I am fully convinced in 


or some 
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my own mind that, even with the gata, Fg 
be entire safety, and without it there would be none whatever. 

Too much care can not be given in this matter to the meaning 
of the terms laborer” and ‘*‘ merchant,” for upon that much of 


the success of the operation of the law will depend. In this 
whole matter we are dealing with a very remarkable class of 
ple, a people whose cunning has no bounds. A Chinese 


borer for a fee of from $20 to 850 can become a member of a 
merchants’ firm, say the firm of Quong Lee Long & Co. This 
firm, for the sum named and other sums, may have already over 
100 members, and about the only business done by the firm is 
merchandising in Chinese. There is no limit to their number, 
and all who have the money can become ‘‘ codperative mem- 
bers“ and receive from it and similar firms certificates of mem- 
bership. Such certificates have already been used in the courts 
for the admission of Chinese who had no right to land on our 
shores, and they will continue to be used unless the strictest 
possible construction of the word “ laborer ” is maintained. 

NOT A PARTISAN POLITICAL QUESTION. 

The immigration of the Chinese into this country has long 
since ceased to be a partean political question. Men of all par- 
ties and creeds who have a knowledge of these people agree that 
they are a blight upon our industries and citizenship, and an in- 
jury to our people. At the general election held in the fall of 
1879 in California, in accordance with a statute providing there- 
for, the question was submitted to the people of that State for“ 
and against“ the policy of permitting the unrestricted immi- 

tion of Chinese to continue, and out of a total vote of 161,405 
ere were deposited in the ballot box only 883 votes for such 
immigration. Every day since that election has served only to 
convince the then almost unanimous opinion of our le that 
they were right. The Chinese do not, they can not, they will 
not assimilate with us. 
THE CHINESE WILL NOT LEARN. 

They know nothing about our free Government, our standard 
of civilization, or American citizenship, and they care less. 
They know nothing and care nothing about our institutions, and 
they have no desire to learn about them. Our people of Cali- 
fornia believe in churches, in schools, in families, and the home; 
these are our citadels of liberty. The Chinese, on the contrary, 
care nothing about such matters. They have, it is true, a labor 
to sell, but it is a servile labor, a slave labor, for they are tied 
down by contracts of their own making, which places them in a 
condition worse than slavery; their servitude can never end. 
They take no more interest in our affairs than if they were not 
here. It matters not how long. baay remain with us, they go 
away ignorant of our American institutions, simply because they 
do not want to learn. 

THE PEOPLE WILL YIELD NO FURTHER. 

For fear that we might in some way violate our treaty 8 
tions our people have yielded point after point in favor of the 
Chinese. They do not want to yield any further, and insist that 
the law shall be enforced. They want a law so adjusted and se- 
vere in its penalties that it can not be evaded or discarded or 
openly violated. They know that the ordinary Chinaman, by 
some mysterious process of reasoning, thinks that he represents 
a higher plane of civilization than our people occupy, and they 
want provisions enacted which will prevent them from clandes- 
tinely coming into this poroty against the lawsof ourland. But 
they also reco; the fact, for fact it is, that the enormity of 
this question is not understood or realized on this side of the 
mountains, for out of the 107,000Chinese in this country, accord- 
ing = the last census, nearly 80,000 of them are living in Cali- 

ornia, 
AN UNDESIRABLE, A CONTENTION-PRODUCING PEOPLE. 

The Chinese dre an undesirable class of people. This is the 
unprejudiced age, Sp of poopie who know them, after 5 
of experience. They are, it is admitted, a remarkable people 
in many respects, and many things can be said in their favor, 
for no one can be so biased as not to recognize this, but on the 
whole, conside: their good and their bad points, we would be 
much better off if they had never come among us, or if they 
would now go back . Many industries that depend upon 
their labor would, it is admitted, temporarily suffer in Califor- 
nia, but in time these would right themselves. Their presence 
among us has kept up a continual contention that has done us 
steady harm. It has caused factions among ourselves, politically 
and religiously, and it has created misunderstandings and sec- 
tional strifes that have resulted injuriously to our common in- 
terests, It has separated us, and it had caused us to some ex- 
tent to lose confidence in each other's judgment. Bitter quar- 
rels have resulted from their presence and, worse than all, the 
- morals of our youth, the promise of the future manhood of our 
country, have been underminded, for it has . that, con- 
trary to the experience with the people of other nations, our 


h, there will not zne have ‘copied only the injurious traits and habits of the 


hinese. They have copied their vices instead of their virtues. 
In this t it is hardly ble to calculate the injury the 
Chinese have done us, and those who are to follow us. 

THE CHINESE A VIOLATOR OF OUR LAWS. 

The Chinese have no for our laws, they violate our 
laws greatly out of proportion to any other number of people 
among us. In this connection I desire to state that I have re- 
cently received a letter from the chief of police of San Fran- 
cisco, giving his experience in that city, which is a fair index 
of other cities rela to the Chinese. He has occupied the 
potion for nearly of his lifetime, and is one of the most 
aithful and conscientiousofficersin the performance of his duty. 
He has the et i and confidence of all who know him, and his 
opinion upon this question can be taken as the truth so far as 
it relates to his personal experience with the Chinese. He 
says: 

: OFFICE CHIEF OF POLICE, San Francisco, October 19, 1993. 


DEAR SIR: . communication of the lith instant, asking 
the percentage of crime committed Chinese as against that of all other 
c 


lasses anå requesting my about the infiuence for evil that the 
Chinese have upon our young people, you are informed that the number of 
Chinese arres for ten years en: June 30, 1893, is 20,000. 


As compared with all other classes, about 11 per cent of offenses charged 
is committed by them. = 

The offenses committed by Chinese are burglary, y 
“robbery,” “murder,” and “assault to murder;“ “keeping opium dens,” 
“gambling,” violating health and fire ordinances;“ in fact they commit 
about every offense known to law. 

In the cases ofall other classes arrested about 70 per cent are charged with 


drunkenness, 

Mr.HOAR. What percentage of the population are Chinese? 

Mr. PERKINS. About 15, are now there. Our popula- 
tion is about 300,000. The chief of police continues: 

Among the Chinese not 3 per cent are arrested for the latter offense. 

That is,for drunkenness. In that respect they are exempt 
from that evil of American civilization. 

I believe 

He says— 

The influence of the Chinese for evil over our young le is great, and 
8 so in the direction ofimmorality, 9 ind optuntamoking. 

will also add that, with few exceptions, they a to have no respect for 
5 laws; in fact, they are the most persistent lawbreakers known to the 

ce. . 
There axe a number of secret societies here whose Lecture! eee 
composed of highbinders, and whose object is to levy blackmail upon th 
countrymen, and, when not successful at that, commit murder. 

I tried with all the ingenuity I possessed to up those societies ina 
legal beh i by their cunning, of which they can beat the world," I did 
not SUC . 

Their outrageous acts became so numerous that the press attacked them 
very severely and forcibly, which caused me to assume the responsibility of 
sending a squad of police to raid their meetings, in which the united press 
indorsed my action. 

Iestimate the Chinese population to be at least 15,000, and will increase be- 
fore the winter sets in, because they flock to this place at that season from 
all over the coast. 

Yours, truly, 
P. CROWLEY, Chief of Police. 

Hon. [GEORGE C, P 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
THE LAW DOES NOT FORCE THEM OUT OF THE COUNTRY. 

These things are sufficient for consideration by themselves, 
but they are not exactly what we should consider now. The Chi- 
nese are here; they are here in large numbers; and they are here 
under our pledge that they are to receive the same protection 
as the people of the most favored or desirable nation. 

It was not intended by the present law to force them out, to 
remove those who are here 1 but to prevent the further 
coming of a class which are ittedly objectionable. The ex- 
isting law requires those who are here to be registered, so that 
if any are found hereafter without being able to show a certif- 
icate of registry, it can be presumed that they are here without 
right, in violation of the provisions of the treaties and our laws. 

WE ARE OPPOSED TO THE FURTHER COMING OF A BAD CLASS. 

We do not desire to allow the number of Chinese of the lower 
classes—the coolies—to be increased in this country. No people 
more than those of the Pacific coast recognize the value and 
nobility of labor, for honest labor bears a lovely face,” and no 
people ever had so much of it to do, to build up the homes they 
now enjoy, to build up a great Commonwealth on the western 
shores of this continent, as the people of our State. They had 
to dig out of the rock the gold and silver that has enriched the 
world, and they had to level mountains in doing so. They cul- 
tivated the fields, they planted the vines and trees that now 
furnish breadstufis and fruit to all pan of the world. The 
tremendous labor they performed, and are performing, is a sur- 
prise to the world, and it was only by it that they made their 
civilization possible and secured the comforts which they enjoy 
to-day. There are none among them who do not glory in the 
results of labor. But there is labor and labor. The labor given 
by the Chinese is a sobering: a degrading labor. Why, sir, one 
oF the principal curses of slavery in our midst in this fair land 
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was, that the labor of the slave d ed instead of elevated 
our people, that it injured instead of benefited all who came in 
contact with it. Justso is the servile contract labor given by 
the Chinese. It produces results? Yes, but the results are not 
satisfactory; the results are obtained at the sacrifice of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

A GREATER CURSE THAN AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

I think that the servile contract labor of the Chinese isa 
a greater curse upon this land than African slave labor ever was. 
The man who owned a slave had a pecuniary interestin keeping 
him healthy, ia proving for him. It was to his own financ: 
interest to do But the employer of the Chinese contract 
laborer cares for him only so long as he renders him service for 
the money he pays. It is more degrading, more debasing, 
more demoralizing to our people, if that is possible, than ever 
the slave labor of this country was. 

What have we passed through in this land to wipe out the 
curse of slavery? Can we not read the lesson in history written 
in fire, in bl from the veins of the brightest men in this land 
to wipe out that great curse? Can we not profit by that lesson, 
and say here to-day, thus far shall you go, but no further shall 
the servile contract labor of China pollute this great Republic? 

A LABOR THAT INJURES RATHER THAN BENEFITS, 

The labor performed by the Chinese has injured far more than 
it has benefited, either in California or any other State in this 
Union. It is not the labor that America demands and that her 
people have a right to expect and receive. It pulls down from 
that high position of sigur which labor should occupy and de- 
grades it and keeps it down. It breeds contentions, it suggests 
and encourages difficulties, and it exasperates on all sides. 
not ennobling, it is not good, and itis not satisfacto Labor 
is honorable, it matters not whether itis performed with the pick 
and shovel, by the sailor who mans the vessel, by the farmer 
who tills the soil, by the tool of the mechanic, the delicately ad- 
justed instruments of the astronomer, or the scalpel of the sur- 

on. Labor is always honorable, but there isa great difference, 
1 is an insufferable gulf, between labor and the work of the 

nese. 


Itis 


THE CURSE OF CHINESE LABOR. 


Everyone who has watched the pro of both has long since 
observed that the curse of Chinese labor is that it is not inde- 
pendent, that it is secondary to other factors than that of the 
employer and the employés. It makes room for an intermediary, 
and it lacks the efficacy, the dignity of true labor, because it is 
deficient in the essentials. 

Under our treaty (and we have not and we do not want to vio- 
late any portion of it, either in spirit or letter) we are compelled 
legally and morally to protect the Chinese whoare here with us, 
and we have and will continue to do so while they are among us. 
Acting under that treaty, and its provisions were ample, our peo- 
pe thought they had a right, they knew they had a right, they 

lieved it for the best interest of this country to exclude Chi- 
Dea immigration, which we had a right to do under its provi- 

ons. 
WANT THE LAW THOROUGHLY ENFORCED. 

We also want to enforce the exclusion act to the letter, and to 
aid usin that we enacted the registry law. And more than this, 
we want to stop continual agitation. We want to have this Chi- 
nese question settled once for all time. We want a rest and a 
chance to try the supposed benefit of the workings of the regis- 
tration act. We want to put a stop to the oft-repeated cry of in- 
eres to the Chinese; to the idea that the people of California 

and I want to say that the people of California are the equal of 
any in moral character, in beneficence, in philanthropy, in en- 
terprise, in all things that go towards m g up good Ameri- 
can citizenship, of any people in the world) are cruel towards 
the Chinese. They are a le who compare in the most fa- 
vorable light as a class with any in this gress Republic. 

It is unjust to them that an erroneous impression on this sub- 
et over the land. It is to them a great injustice, 
and it prevails not only here in the Atlantic States but in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. e have been misrepresented. NoChina- 
man has ever been there assaulted or injured or has been in any 
greater danger at any time of being assaulted or injured than 
any citizen of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Our peo- 
ple will not tolerate, and have never tolerated, and have no dis- 

tion to wrong the humblest resident among them, nomatter 
whether he comes from the isles of the Pacific, from China, or 
from any other country. 
EVERY CHURCH A BEACON LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION, 


We want to éonvince the good people of our own land. We 
want to convince the bo ra people, who have so numer- 
ously petitioned Congress in behalf of the Chinese, that the peo- 
aot California are in full sympathy with them for the stand 

y take for good government and good morals. They recog- 


ject should 


nize that every church is a beacon light of civilization and is a 
bond for law and good society and the sanctity of the home, and 
that, while the petitioners are undoubtedly actuated by the ve 
best of motives and purposes, they are entirely unacquain 
with the people for whom they so eloquently plead. 

Kind-hearted, benevolent, and Christian men and women in 
California and the other Pacific States have organized in their 
churches, Sabbath schools and aid societies, with a view to 
Christianize the Chinese, but I think it is safe to say that not 
2 percentof the Chinese, after thirty years of earnesteffort, have 
been converted to Christianity. It is clearly a case of love's 
labor lost. 

CHINESE WORSHIP OF THE EYIT; ONE. 


The Chinese have their joss houses, their places of worship 
in every block in Chinatown. They burn incense to their gods. 
They pay homage to the evil one, because they say the God we 
teach them to worship can do no wrong, and, therefore, if the 
can get on good terms with the evil one they are all right, an 
so they pay tribute to him. But it is not the highest motive 
which prompts men to be good only because they fear punish- 
ment hereafter. I do not think much of that religious sect or 
that man who embraces religion only because he fears the pun- 
ishmentwhich will come to him if he does notembraceit; rather 
let him embrace religion because its teachings are good and 
beautiful and elevating, and because God is love. 

Mr. President, the people of California are generous to a fault; 
they are not engaged in any war against the Chinese. They are 
engaged, however, in something higher and nobler—in a contest 
to protect themselves, their reputation, their homes, and their 

outh from the contaminating influences of a people who are de- 

asing to all who come within their radius. They do not want 
to strike one blow at the Chinese, but they do want to save them- 
selves from the blighting influences which the Chinese have in- 
stituted in our midst; they do want to enforce that protection 
which the laws give them, and to palliate, if possible, the T- 
ations of a treaty which this country has made, and which has 
been found to work most injuriously to their interests. 

OUR PEOPLE A CHURCH-GOING PEOPLE. 

The people of California, and of the adjoining States are a 
cosmopolitan, buta law-abiding and high moral class, and they 
are a church-going people. hey may be, and probably are, 
more broad-minded and care less about what particular form of 
religion is taught than people in other parts of the country, but 
they sympathize with every religious faith, sect, or creed which 
has for its object the bettering of the people and the elevation of 
their moral character. They have suffered from the Chinese, 
though in many instances y may have been benefited indi- 
viđually by their presence. They are anxious that the regis- 
tration law shall bə enforced as a means of preventing more 
Chinese from coming among us. 

There are enough Chinamen in this country now to experi- 
ment on, and our people are not willing that the experiment 
shall be conducted on any larger scale. rience has demon- 
strated to them the evil of this great influx of these undesirable 
people, and they ap to Congress for the remedia! legislation 
which the registration and exclusion act promised. 

It is not my intention or desire to discuss this measure at this 
time in a more detailed manner. There are so many objections 
to the Chinese that a mere recital of them would occupy much 
more time than it would be proper or fitting for me to ‘ 

WILL NOT BECOME PERMANENT RESIDENTS, 

The Chinese are undesirable for many causes; but among the 
principal ones is the fact that their stay. with us is only a pass- 
ing event, and that none of them hope or expect to become per- 
manent residents among us. They add nothing to our prosperity 
and take everything they earn back totheirowncountry. They 
would not, if they could, become citizens, and they are so care- 
ful about this that everyone of them comes here with a contract 
that in the event of his dying here his bones shall be sent back 
to the land of his ancestry. 

That is why I used the expression that the Chinese Six Com- 
panies own the Chinamen body and soul. They think they 
would never go to the flowery land of their ancestors if their 
bones were permitted to remain here upon our soil; and so, in 
the contracts which they make, it is stipulated that their bones 
shall be sent back, and every steamer which leaves the port of 
San Francisco and the port of Victoria, on ruger Sound, car- 
ries back boxes and boxes of the bones of these dead Chinamen. 

AN UNHOLY CONTRACT. 

I will add that the Chinese differ in this respect from ever, 
other class of people who come among us. The contract whic 
is made is not one of filial love or brotherly affection. The last 
service of shipping the bones of Chinamen is not done by some 
sorrowing friend who gathers them and sends them back that 
they may rest in peace in the home cemetery, but by these 
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cold-hearted agents of the Six Companies, who perform the 
5 for so much consideration, which is ‘‘ nominated in the 

md. 

The United States collector of internal revenue in San Fran- 
cisco, and also some of the ablest statisticians of the leadin 
journals of the West have made a computation, and they esti- 
mate—and they are very competent to do so—that the Chinese 
have sent or taken back to China in the ee be they have 
been in this country the enormous sum of $810,000,0C0. This, in 
the minds of those who have had experience with the Chinese, 
is sufficient to satisfy them that the Chinese, leaving all other 
questions aside, are undesirable, not to use a harsher word. 

I have not gone into the details of this question to show in 
what manner these people live and how they are crowded to- 
gether, contrary to all sanitary laws and toall regulations which 
everyone recognizes who wishes to enjoy health. I shall not 
attempt to describe to you their food, 96 per cent of which con- 
sists of rice and tea. They contribute nothing to the support of 
of our country. I shal! not weary the Senate with these details. 

DEGRADING TO AMERICAN MANHOOD. 

In answer to what I have said it may be st „they have 
contributed of their labor, have they not? They benefited you 
by giving you their services in building canals, in building rail- 
a PA in cultivating the land, and in building ditches.” Les, I 
must answer in the affirmative; but asI have said before it is a 
contract, a servile labor, which is contrary to our laws and 
which is degrading to American manhood. It is,I repeat, a la- 
bor more humbling and more debasing than slave labor. Ifthe 
same labor had been given to others—and it would have been 
except for the presence of the Chinese—the result of the labor 
would have been left in our country by those who, from love of 
our institutions, would have become citizens of this great Re- 

ublic; who would have built up their homes, raised their fami- 

les, supported our public schools and other institutions, and 
thus have become factors in this great Government. 
THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE DEMAND EXCLUSION. 

The demand for exclusion, and for registration as a means of 
aiding the exclusion, I reiterate does not come from the so-called 
“hoodlums” and ‘‘sand-lotters,” of whom so much has been 

rinted in the public press in the Atlantic cities; but it comes 

m the thoughtful people of our State, who are most interested; 
it comes from the fathers, from the mothers, from the guardians 
of the youth of the State, and from those who are interested in 
the advancement and prosperity of this great country. It isa 
universal demand, and it is for this reason that I do not think 
the Chinese have any claim upon the country or upon Congress 
to ask for this extension of the law which they have violated de- 
liberately, intentionally, and contrary to the mandates of Con- 


But, Mr. President, in marked contrast to those who have re- 
fused to obey the law, in marked contrast with the Chinese, I 
wish to say that the people of the Pacific coast, from the State 
of Washington to California, all over that beautiful land which 
waters the western part of this great Union of States, will bow 
in submission to the will of Congress, for they are a law-abiding, 
liberty-loving, and patriotic people. 

We of the sunset land of the nation have an abiding faith in 
the wisdom, justice, and patriotism of our fellow-citizens of these 
great United States. e believe that as soon as yon investigate 
and understand the real question at issue we shall have your 
sympathy and coöperation in banishing from our midst this 
growing evil. 

STAND SHOULDER TO SHOULDER AND REPEL ANY INVASION. 

As common citizens of a progronatve Republic it is our duty 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in repelling the invasion of not 
only the coolie of Asia, but also the pauper, the criminal, and 
the contract laborer of Euro Let our school bells ring out 
their peals from hill and dale, from the mountains to the sea, 
from every hamlet in the land, that we have resolved it to be 
our bounden duty, first, to educate and rear the children of our 
own citizens and prepare them for the high duty of American 
citizenship, before we permit others to come in and usurp their 
places, 

REMISSION OF DUTIES ON WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBITS. 

Mr. CULLOM. Before another Senator addresses the Senate 
on the pending bill I ask unanimous consent of the Senate for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to 

“amend the act approved April 25, 1890, relating to the admission 
of articles intended for the World's Columbian Exposition, which 
has come from the other House and been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The joint resolution refers to fore goods on exhibition at 
Chicago, and the proposition is to uce the customs duties to 
8 on all the goods there at the time of the of the 
joint resolution. Iam informed by members of the committee 


that they are not in favor of any of the provisions of the joint 
resolution but the last clause, which reads as follows: 


And Jurther, That all foreign exhibits at such Fair acquired by 
contribution or purchase by the Columbian Museum of Chicago for its own 


use shall be who released trom all customs duties. 
The 


rtion which I have read is all of the joint resolution 
which I desire to have ea at this time. Since the approach 
of the close of the World’s Fair there has been Orao what 
is known as the Columbian Museum of Chicago; and as Senators 
have probably noticed from the press, Mr, Field, a very promi- 
nent merchant there, has contributed a million dollars, and 
many foreigners are disposed to give or to sell articles which 
have been on exhibition, which they prefer should go into that 
museum. 

i think, under the circumstances, the portion of the joint res- 
olution which I have read should be allowed to pass, if not all of 
it. Lask that the joint resolution be taken up for consideration, 
with a view of securing that provision at least. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Illinois was not quite correct when he said that all the members 
of the Finance Committee objected to the provisions of the joint 
resolution. Speaking for myself, I wish to say that I am in favor 
of each and every provision contained init. At the same time 
Itake no ager eg to the action taken by the Senator. I think 
he is quite right in sayin that a majority of the committee are 
opposed to the resolution in its entirety. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ought to have said that the committee was 
not favorable to the age of the entire joint resolution, and I 
stand corrected by the Senator from New Jersey. All I ask is 
that the joint resolution may be taken up and that all of it may 
be stricken out but the last clause. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I have not looked at the joint resolution particularly, 
and I do not know that I have any objection to it, but it seems 
to me that at least the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
ought to be present before any action is taken, as the joint res- 
olution has not been considered in the committee for amendment, 
and has not been acted on favorably by the committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Illinois had better 
allow the joint resolution to remain until the chairman of the 
committee returns to the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. In justice to myself I desire to say that I con- 
sulted with the chairman of the committee before | saw any of 
the other members of the committee, and told him it would bea 
little odd for me, not being a member of the committee, to re- 
port the joint resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. The joint resolution can not be considered 
by the Senate without first discharging the Committee on Fi- 
nance from its further consideration. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not seek to press the joint resolution if 
any Senator objects to it; but I saw the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. VOORHEES], the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], and I supposed it was per- 
fectly proper for me to submit the motion I have. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should not object to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution individually, but I do not 
believe that the practice of passing measures in this way, which 
have not been considered by committees, is a good one; and I 
think it ought not to be indulged in. 

Mr. CULLOM, I should not have requested that the resolu- 
tion be taken up but for the fact that I am anxious to go away, 
and I was desirous that the little provision to which I have re- 
ferred, should at last be saved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a 
part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other pu Ba 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3289) to author- 
ize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Com es to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between 
New York City and theState of New Jersey; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. GEARY, Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. 
FLETCHER managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


1893. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message further announced that the Speaker had signed 
the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon sinha by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R.1yto repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 
1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes;” 
and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 36) transferring the exhibit of the 
Navy Department, known as the model battle ship Illinois, to the 
State of Illinois, as a naval armory for the use of the naval mili- 
tia of the State of Illinois, on the termination of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the bill (H. R. 3289) to authorize 
the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct 
and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between New 
York City and the State of New Jersey, disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate and asking for a committee of con- 
ference thereon. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate insist 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the 
sentatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized 
toappoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. VEST, 
Mr. GORMAN, and Mr, FRYE were appointed. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” 1 May 5, 1892. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not care to weary the Sen- 
ate at this time by discussing the character of Chinese laborers 
in this country, the undesirability of a large number of them 
here, the history of the Chinese here, or of the legislation in- 
tended to restrict or prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers to 
this country. At an early day in the session, knowing that the 
Chinese question was an important one and would immediately 
demand the attention of the Administration, and probably of 
Congress, I took occasion to discuss the so-called Geary act, and 
the necessity for an appropriation for its faithful execution. 

I took occasion then to advert to the fact that under our form 
of government the powers of government are divided between 
three great departments, and that the power to make laws is ex- 
clusively conferred upon Congress; that the executive has no 
discretion but to enforce a law of Congress, and that the Presi- 
dent is as much bound by a law of Congress as the most humble 
individual. 

As I said on that occasion, the extending the time for Chinese 
laborers to register is not incompatible with the general purpose 
of the so-called Geary law. That the purpose of that act was to 
enable the Government to distinguish between the Chinese labor- 
ers lawfully in this country and those who had or should come 
into the country unlawfully. It was supposed that a system of 
registration was the only e method by which the Gov- 
ernment might be enabled to do so. 

I then explained my connection with the so-called Geary law, 
the fact that I had agreed to a provision for registration under 
a sort of compulsion, all the existing legislation in regard to the 
coming of Chinese laborers into this country being about to ex- 
pire by limitation; that I had drawn a provision which differed 
materially from a similar provision contained in the bill as it 
came to the Senate from the House of Representatives; and that, 
in my judgment, as finally enacted into law, it was neither a vio- 
lation of the treaty with China, nor was it degrading to the Chi- 
nese in this country. I took occasion then to say, and I repeat 
it now, that the only palpable violation of the treaty with China 
in regard to the coming of Chinese laborers into this country was 
the so-called Scott exclusion law of October 1, 1888. I then de- 
scribed the manner in which that measure had been introduced 
into Congress, and had been passed. I propose now to fortify my 
statement in regard to the character of that measure by reading 
a 4 Noga! from the speech of the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLLER] made in the Senate the day after the Scott bill 
came into Senate. He said: 


Now, Mr. President, what is the condition of this bill and what are the cir- 
cumstances under which it comes to us? Yesterday, as the Senate was pro- 
ceeding with its business in the usual way, there came in a bill which I learn 
now has never seen a committee of any body, of either this House or of any 
other. It never ran the gauntlet that every bill runsofcriticism; it has never 
been printed. I do not know that I am at liberty tosay who introduced it in 
the House of Re mtatives. I do not know how far I can go upon a ques- 
tion of that kind. I can state what [have seen in the public press, and I sup- 
poe I have aright to read what is in the RECORD, and if I have perhaps I 

ve the right to say that this appears to have been introduced by a gentle- 


mpn its amend- 
ouse of Repre- 


man who is not a member of the committee that 


generally takes cognizance 
of these not only not a member of the committee, but I may say with- 
out offense to him, a gentleman that in no sense and under no circum- 
stances has a right to speak for American labor. 

Without going to a committee the bill through the House and comes 
here. The tor from South Carolina Nr. BUTLER] said with great frank- 
ness that it was a political movement. I do not find in the RECORD that this 
bill was drawn in the Solicitor’s office, but I hear it outside. I hear that it 
was sent down from the executive department of the Government in hot 
haste to the House of Representatives to be I do not know that that 
is so; I only say that that is the rumor, that is the report. I submit to the 
Senate, however, that it does not take very much to make one believe that 
in the quick passage of this bill through the House of Representatives there 
was some more than a desire to protect American labor against the in- 
cursions of Asiatic labor. 

It I were to look over the whole House and select a man who would most 
fitly represent the American people who toil, I should hardly have tho t 
of selecting the man who came hot haste with that bill and who su 
in passing it — — * the House as very few men would have been able to 
do, and he succeeded only because he is a high priest in the Democratic 
church. It is a bill which could only have been considered by the unani- 
mous consent of the House, the Speaker’s recognition being first had. This 
occurred immediately on the reading and approval of the Journal. He suc- 
ceeded only because he represents the President of the United States more 
than any other man in the Democratic party, as he did at St. Louis and as 
he does everywhere, and who is reported to have contributed ten times as 
much money to the cam) fund as his Democratic President has given. 
Ido not know whether that is true or not, but I know that so far as he is 
ooses to give $100,000 to the Democratic campaign fund he 


concerned if he ch 
as made his 


has aright to do it. [hear that he is able to do it; that he 
millions of money out of the laboring men of this country. 

Mr. President, I read this in confirmation of my statement as 
to the manner in which the Scott bill was introduced into Con- 

ress, and as to the character of the bill. I do this because the 
Bonae from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] said in substance a few min- 
utes ago on this floor—I shall not attempt to quote his exact 
1 e—that great injustice had been done to China and the 
Chinese people. 

Following the history of the Scott law in the Senate, I find 
that it was passed in the Senate by 37 votes, with only 3 nares 
Senator Brown of Georgia, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR], and the Senator from Iowa 1275 WILSON], and that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] voted for it in the Senate. 

If any injustice hus ever been done to China in the legislation 
which has teen enacted to restrict the coming of Chinese labor- 
ers to this country, it wasdone by the Scott law. If any injus- 
tice was done in the act of May 5, 1892, to China, if there was 
any violation of treaty, it was in continuing the Scott law for ten 
years longer under that act. 

I agree with those who think that the Scott law violated the 
treaty. It violated the treaty because under the treaty the 
Chinese laborers who were already in this country were given the 
right to go and return at their own free wi.l, but under the Scott 
law that privilege was cutoff entirely as to the Chinese laborers 
in this country. 

Mr. GRAY. Did the Senator vote for the Scott law? 

Mr. DOLPH. I did, and on a former occasion I gave my rea- 
sons for it, and do not care to repeat them. 

It was an attempt to get the Republicans for political purposes 
in a hole, and we resolved to let the Administration extricate 
itself as best it could. 

I repeat that if the act of May 5, 1892, was a violation of the 
treaty or was unjust to the Chinese Government or to Chinese 
subjectsin this country, it was from the fact that it extended the 
Scott act for ten years longer, and that the Scott act was a pal- 
pable violation of the treaty. It not only took away from Chi- 
nese laborers lawfully in this country, who had a right under the 
treaty of November 17, 1880, to go and come at free will, to leave 
the country and return, but it cut off the right of Chinese labor- 
ers who had departed from this country with certificates entit- 
ling them to return from the right to return, and invalidated 
their certificates. I-think that something over 20,000 Chinese 
laborers at the time the act was passed were out with certificates 
entitling them to return. 

Iam not going to defend the Scott law; I will not deny thatit 
was a violation of the treaty. For that act, I say, the Senator 
from Delaware voted, and if there was any violationof the tréaty 
with China in the act of 1892, it was by the extension of the 
Scott act. 

The proposition that the provision of the act of 1892 requiring 
registration was degrading or a violation of the treaty, or in 
auyway unjust to China, can not be maintained. We had the 
right, under our treaty with China, to restrict and prevent the 
coming of Chinese laborers into this country. 

The treaty, and the laws which we had passed in pursuance of 
the treaty, to prevent the coming of Chinese laborers to this 
country were openly and systematically violated by the Chinese 
and their representatives in this country, and thousands of Chi- 
nese laborers, those who had been out at the time the Scott act 
was passed with certificates, and others who had never been in 
this country, and never had a 7 ag to come into this country, 
were be smuggled every day in the year into this country 
across the boundary between Mexico and the United States and 
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between British Columbia and the United States, and by steam- 


ships coming into our ports upon the Pacific coast. The United 
States having a right to restrict the coming of Chinese laborers 
into this country, had the right to enact all necessary legisla- 
97 2 5 aani T 8 ble the Gov. 

a system of re on was necessary to enable the ern- 
ment to distinguish -between those Chinese lawfully here and 
those coming unlawfully into this country, certainly the Gov- 
ernment had the right under the treaty to enact such a pro- 
vision for registration. The pretense that provision was 
either in violation of the treaty or was degrading to the Chinese 
or unjust to China, can not be maintained. It was no more đe- 

to the Chinese than the provision that a citizen of the 

nited States, as I said on a former occasion, should be com- 

pelled to register in order to be entitled to vote in his own State 

or in his own municipality, no more degrading than the rogum 

ment of a foreign government that a citizen of the United States 

shall bring a rt from his government to be entitled to enter 
or remain within the jurisdiction of that foreign government. 

The 13,000 Chinese laborers who did register under that act 
have not been degraded; on the con „they have been bene- 
fited. They carry about with them the highest evidence ‘of 
their right to be here and to remain here unmolested, a shield 
for their protection. : 

Mr. President, having said so much in regard to the provision 
for registration, I desire to say that I have not been very will- 
ing to excuse the defiant refusal of the Six companies comply 
with it. It was not the Chinese Government which obiected to 
registration. The Chinese Government hast roubled itself very 
little about this matter of registration. It was not the Chinese 
laborers who refused to register; they were quite willing to règ- 
ister; it was their masters. the Chinese Six Companies, who gave 
out their orders that the Chinaman should not register. 

I have felt from the start, and that has been trouble with 
this bill, that it was not consistent with the nity of the 
United States, unasked by the Chinese Government, without any 
request from any Chinese authority, without even a request 
from the Chinese subjects in this country, to voluntaril K 
down, and in the face of the defiance of a class of aliens in this 
n have refused to comply with a law of Congress to 
grant them an extension of time. i 

I not only discussed that matter in the speech I made early in 
the session, but I introduced in the Senate a resolution ing 
for information upon the subject, in order that there might be 
no mistake as to whether the Chinese Government had or had 
not asked for this legislation. The answer to that is as follows, 
without reading the whole of it: 


While the Government of China has not formally requested that the time 
for registration provided by the act of 88 entitied An act to prohibit 
the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” approved May 5, 
1892, be extended, and no formal assurance has been given that if extended, 
Chinese laborers in the United States will take out certificates as provided 
PS eel the Chinese minister has repeatedly asserted. in conference with 

undersigned, that his countrymen in the United States at the 
time 8 of the act, on the advice of eminent counsel and in good 
faith, ed from registering within the time allowed, and that it would 
be unjust to deny them another opportunity to register. The minister more 
than once has given assurance t an additional opportunity to register 
would afford Government great satisfaction. 

I read from the letter of the Secretary of State in response to 
a resolution offered by myself. - 

Mr. President, notwithstanding I have felt that a vigorous 
8 of the law of Congress would have brought the mat- 

r to the attention of China, so that the Chinese 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will hear the Senator. . 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator is from the Pacific coast, and know: 
a great deal more about these matters than we on this side of 
the continent would be expected to know. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Oregon is, under the circumstances, op- 
posed to extending the time for registration? 

Mr. DOLPH. I shallcome to that. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to know if I am to understand that from 
what the Senator has said? 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall come to that point directly. 

Mr. GRA. Can not the Senator answer either “yes” or ‘‘no”? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I will not answer yes“ or ‘‘no”. I do not 
choose to answer just now. 

Mr. GRAY. All right. 

Mr. DOLPH. I had already stated that there was no serious 
objection in my mind to the extension of the time of registra- 
tion, it not being inconsistent with the pu of the original 
act; that the purpose of the act of May 5, 1302, was not the de- 
portation of Chinese, but that that provision for deportation was 
merely intended to provide a punishment for a violation of the 
act. y troub e had not been because I was 8 upon a 
pooper application from China, to tan extension of the time 

or registration, but because I did not like this Government 


0 tion of a class of aliens in this country. 
GRAY rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me finish. This measure, it is understood, 
was prepared in the State De ent. It is understood to be 
an tration measure; that itis desired by the Adminis- 
tration and the msibility for it is, of course, upon the po- 
litical majority in gress.. If they choose to put the Govern- 
ment in the attitude in which this bill will put it, I have con- 
cluded to make no opposition to the extension of time. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, may I ask the Senator again, because I 
think we ought to deal fairly with each other about t 

Mr. DOLPH. I think I have answered the question. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator comes from a part of the countr 
where he has is Sanat of understanding this question whic 
we in the Easthavenot. Whetheritisan Administration meas- 
ure or not, I ask whether the Senator’s judgment approves it? 

Mr. DOLPH. I never would have introduced a bill orfavoreda 
bill in committee or reported a bill to the Senate, providing for an 
extension of time to register unless China had asked for a modi- 
fieation of the act of 1892. I would not put this country in the 
attitude of backing down in the face of the defiant opposition of 
aliens in this country—after the law, which was enacted for the 
pu of being observed by them, had been defied; but Iam 
willing to consent, and I have consented, to the report of this 
bill from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and its enactment 
here, as it appears to be a measure asked for by this Adminis- 
tration. I shall make no facetious opposition to it, indeed I pro- 
pose to vote for it. 

Mr. GRAY. But the Senator will not give us the benefit of 
his judgment about it? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have answered that, and if my answer is not 
satisfactory to the Senator, he must without an answer. 
Mr. President, I wish to call attention to another matter. If 

the response of the Secretary of State to the resolution of in- 
quiry offered by myself is deemed satisfactory, if there is suffi- 
cient excuse in that for the legislation now proposed to be 
enacted, if the dignity of this Government is preserved, or if it 
is deemed proper as a matter of or good will toward China 
to extend the time, then I think that as a matter of ce it 
would have been better not to have incumbered this bill with 
other provisious which must be unsatisf to the Chinese 
Government, and I favored the amendment and the reporting of 
this bill embracing simply the first section, extending the time. 

If we are to extend the time for tration, if we are to 
make a peace offering to China, I do not believe it is wise to 
couple it with additions to the Geary law which must be unac- 
ceptable to the Chinese Government. I do not think anyone 
has the right to say that the Chinese Government has ever 
asked for the first section of this bill, or is satisfied with its other 
provisions. However, if those provisions remain in the bill 
yea it comes to the final vote, I shall vote for the bill as it 
8 8. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware, I think it was, went 
on substantially to state that the Geary act, so far as the depor- 
tation of Chinamen who had been arrested was concerned, could 
not be enforced for want of funds. He said. it would cost some 
six or seven million dollars to deport from the United States all 
the Chinese unlawfully here. The Senator knows that a Chinese 
laborer can not be deported until after a decision by a court that 
he be deported; that it would be impossible to deport all the 
Chinese in one year or two years or three years. It is impossible 
that all the cases be heard in that time. 

When the Government undertakes a great work of public im- 

rtance, which is to cost six or seven million dollars, Congress 

oes not appropriate the whole amount at one time, but it appro- 
priates it in small sums. It would be just as reasonable to say 
that the work should not be commenced because it is to cost 
$6,000,000, and only $100,000 is appropriated, as it would be to 
say that the work of deporting the Chinese unlawfully in this 
country should not be commenced because the whole amount 
eee to deport all the Chinese in this country has not been 

rovided. 
: I know that immediately after the expiration of the time al- 
lowed by the Geary act for registration, circulars were sent out 
by the Attorney-General to district attorneys and instructions 
were sent to officers of the Government not to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Geary act providing for deportation, a lack of 
funds being given as an excuse, but the judge of the southern 
district of California, in a case tried before him, after the instruc- 
tions to the district attorney were read in his court, said that the 
Attorney-General could not say that the money 8 to 
execute the Chinese exclusion act was to be used for this or that 
urpose; that as long as there was portion of the 


particular 
appro: ed it could be applied for the deporta- 
2 Chinas. I think the action of tha Depertnent of Justice 


being put in the attitude of voluntarily yielding to the defiant 
ppost 
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1893. 
E this matter, and probably the action of the Department of 
o „is justly subject to criticism. I think they had 
proceeded to enforce the law to the extent possible with the 
y which had been appropriated for the purpose of execut- 
iag it. If the money a ropriated had been applied to that 
3 long ago the Chinese Government would have come 
ormally to this Government and asked for an extension of time, 
80 that her subjects might be relieved from the consequences of 
a violation of the provisions of the Geary act. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is very familiar with the sub- 
ject, and is u member of the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
wish to ask him if we have any assurances that our Government 
will execute the law, or that the Sey Sane will ex- 
ecuts the law, if we pass it? Have there n any assurances of 
that kind? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator from Nevada is better in- 
formed in regard to what the Administration and the various 
Departments of the Government will do, or may be supposed to 
do, than I am; and I think I shall not unswer that question. 

Mr. STEWART. I did not know but that the Senator had 
some assurances for the future that the Department would re- 
e 8 law. They have not had any respect for the law in 

e pas 

Mr. DOLPH. The matter stands in this is. Repay vem by 
an act approved May 5, 1892, required that all Chinese laborers 
in this country entitled to be here should within a year apply 
for and obtain a certificate as evidence of thefr right to remain; 
but & very few, I think only about 13,000 Chinese laborers out of 
something like 100,000 in t country, applied for certificates, 
not because they were not willing to apply, but because certuin 
organizations in this country, which controlled the actions of 
Chinese laborers, refused to permit them to register. Their 
excuse is that they were advised by eminent lawyers in this 
country that the act was unconstitutional, but every man who 
either institutes or defends a law suit is advised by eminent 
counsel in regard to the merits of his case, and if he goes into 
court and is unsuccessful, he must abide by the judgment and the 
decision of the court, and he has no remedy. 

By the direction of the Chinese Six Companies the Chinamen 
did not register; they defied the United States, and defied the law; 
they allowed the time to expire, and they are subject now to de- 
portation for violation of the law. The Administration has 
made no determined effort toenforce the law, so far as it requires 
the deportation of Chinese laborers, but it has substantially come 
to Congress and asked for legislation to relieve the Chinese 
laborers from the effect of the violation of the law, and not onl 
to relieve them from that, but to suspend all proceedings whic 
une been taken or which are being had for the deportation of 

nese. 

As I said, if China had relieved this Government from the neces- 
sity of backing squarely down from the enforcement of its own 
laws, I should have had no objection to an extension of time for 
registration. Even now Ihave concluded to leave the question as 
to the attitude this Government shall take in regard to this mat- 
ter to the Administration, and shall vote for the bill. 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has found 
what he thinks is a great injustice to the Chinese people in the 

rovision of the first section, that in case a Chinese laboret re- 
uses during the perio of six months allowed by this act to 
register he shall taken before a United States judge and 
abali be deported unless he shall establish to the satisfaction 
O — 
said judge that 154 reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause 
he has been unable to procure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of said 


United States judge, and by at least one credible witness other than Chi- 
nese, that he was a resident of the United States on the 5th of May, 1892. 


It will be observed that this testimony of a witness other than 
a Chinese Witness is not required when a Chinese laborer applies 
for registration within six months; it is not a matter affecting 
his excuse for not re ring; the proof required is merely to 
the fact that he was in this country at the time the Geary bill 
became alaw. He may prove everything else and he may ex- 
cuse his failure to register by Chinese witnesses. That might 
be a matter about which he might not be able to get white tes- 
timony; but certainly the fact that he was here ata certain date 
he ought to be able to prove by other than Chinese witnesses. I 
know enough about Chinese testimony to say that if he was not 


required to prove the fact by other than Chinese testimony 
there would be no use of requiring proof at all, because you can 
at my 


pore any fact you choose by Chinese testimony, and 
end from California [Mr. WHITE] knows as well as I do. 
Some question was made by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY] as to whether this act would relieve those Chi- 
nese laborers who had already been arrested and ordered de- 
rted under the Geary act. It will be seen by reference to page 
of the printed bill that it is provided ` 
That no proceedings for a violation of the provisions of said section 6o 


said act of May 5, as originally enacted, shall hereafter be instituted, 
and that all waehere ema for said vinlation now pending are hereby discon- 


I have no doubt that the deportation of Chinese already ordered 
deported by the act would be considered as part of the proceed- 
ings instituted under the act of May 5, 1892, and that therefore 
such Chinese would be set at liberty if this bill should 4 

The Senator from Illinois also found some fault with the latter 
part of the clause at the bottom of page 4, which requires the 
marshal of the district, in which the order of deportation is 
made, to execute the same, and provides that— : 

Pen the execution of such order such Chinese person shall remainin 
the c y of the United States marshal, and shall not be admitted to bail. 

I do not think a writ of habeas sop could be issued upon the 
application of a Chinaman who has been ordered deported. As 
a rule, the writ of habeas corpus is not issued to review the final 
judgment of a court of justice having jurisdiction of the party 
and the subject-matter, and there can be no question about the 
court that is given jurisdiction of this en eee and there 
would appear to be no question about the jurisdiction over a 
party arrested and brought before it. I can not conceive that a 
writ of habeas corpus would be allowed by any court to reverse 
or to inquire into the validity of such a judgment. The reason 
why I presume this provision has been inserted is the reason 
stated by the junior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] a 


short time ago. 
If the Senator will pardon me, it is a question 


Mr. HOAR. 
of range 

Mr. DOLPH. There can be no question of identity, I think, 
if the Chinaman is not allowed to get out of the custody of the 
United States marshal. The court would have jurisdiction of 
the Chinaman arrested, and I sup would have to determine 
whether he was entitled to remain, and I do not see how the 
question of identity could arise. 

I wish to repeat what I said before in to these provi- 
sions. If we are going to give this additional time for registra-- 
tion, going to do this act of—well, you may call it justice to the 
Chinese Government, if it is considered such—or this act of r 
then I should have preferred that we should stand upon the 
law and if we refused to modify that, simply give time for regis- 


tration. . 

If these other provisions are to remain in the bill, I believe 
they could have n improved. I doubt very much whether 
they will not increase the difficulties which arise in the en- 
forcement of our laws for the restriction of Chinese immigra- 
tion. I know the Senator from California says—and I agree 
with him in that matter—that the first clause of section 2 is un- 
wise as now drawn; that the matter of interpreting the word 
“laborer ” or “laborers” should not have been undertaken, but 
should have been left to the courts, or we should have stopped 
with the provision that this act should apply to both skilled and 
unskilled manual laborers, and not have undertaken to provide 
that Chinese employed in certain industries should be consid- 
ered Chinese laborers; and that even now that the bill should be 
amended by striking out that latter clause providing that the 
term Chinese laborer” should 
Chinese employed in mining, ishing, huaketering, peddling, TAUNAY TIAN, of 
9 taking. drying, on otherwise 3 shell or Other fish 
for home consumption or exportation. 

Or that we should insert ‘agriculture and horticulture,” and 
perhaps“ lumbering,” and some other industries. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘I rose with a view of calling the attention of the 
Senator from Oars to the very point which he is discussing, 
and perhaps he will allow me to ask him what he understands 
by the term “manual laborers ” as used in this bill, and whether 
that term, as commonly used, includes laborers in factories—that 
is, those whose chief function is attending machinery or operat- 
ing by means of machinery. Is that manual labor” within 
the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. DOLPH.. I think it is, and I understand that the courts 
of California have decided that this word laborer” or the word 
t laborers,” as used in the existing law, includes every one but 
the excepted classes of Chinese who are entitled to come to this 
country; that it includes members of the highbinders’ organiza- 
tion, who perform no manual labor. 

Mr. HOAR. If I understand correctly the word is not manual 
laborers” in the old law, but “‘laborers.” À ; 
Mr. DOLPH. I do not remember. I can refer to it directly. 
Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator if this is not a very 
narrow restriction of law? Ishould object to it on that account. 
Is it proposed to confine it now to what is to be held by the 
judges to be included within the term manual laborer”? The 
question I wish to raise, about which I have not expressed an 
opinion, is whether the phrase manual laborer” as used in this 


legislation includes men whose main function is working by 
machinery. 


I do not think that the skilled laborers of Worces- 
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ter, in my State, employed in machine shops, bapa on shoes, 
or attending looms or spinning machines, would be called man- 
ual laborers.” 

Mr. SQUIRE. Tor are called operatives. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido think the phrase manual labor” applies 
to where the chief mechanism is the human hand itself. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the literal meaning. 

Mr. HOAR. This bill may have some other objections. It 
seems to me, at any rate, that the gentlemen who propose to 

a law, and pass it with a full warning that if the courts 
anywhere in this country say you have so amended the law that 
it does not apply to a tenth part of the persons the old law did, 
are taking something of a risk. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not going to defend the provisions of sec- 
tion 2. I have 3 given my views in regard to both sec- 
tion 1 and section 2. Early in the session I introduced a bill to 
appropriate $500,000, which I thought would be ample and more 
than enough to execute this law to the 30th of next June. I 
found I could not procure the report of that bill from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with any recommendation, but it 
was reported without recommendation and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I have no idea, from what I un- 
derstand to be the temper of Congress, that Congress is disposed 
to appropriate a largo amount of money to carry out the ex- 
isting law. I should much prefer that China had requested 
some action on the partof this Government before we proceed to 
legislate, and should prefer, if we are to extend the time, that 
it be done without these other provisions to which objection can 
be taken, and which I think ought to be put in better shape if 

they are to be enacted into law. 

I recognize the fact that we are not likely to have a vigorous 
enforcement of the existing law; and as I can not get a bill to suit 
me entirely I shall vote for the pending measure, even if it is 
not amended in the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. How would the Senator suggest that it be 
amended? Will he propose some amendment? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator knows that I proposed an amend- 
ment in the Committee on Foreign Relations, where I proposed 
to strike out all but the first section. 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not offer it. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has reported the bill, I presume, after securing a majority 
of the committee in favor of the report, and I am not going to 
antagonize the committee or antagonize the majority in the Sen- 
ate; but I am not afraid to say that I believe it would be best to 
pass the bill simply extending the time for registration, leaving 
out the other provisions which I consider very crude, as they 
stand; but I understand the request of the Department is that 
this bill be passed without being amended in order to secure its 
enactment at this session, by preventing the necessity of its 
further consideration in the House. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not propose to address the Senate at this 
time, except to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon 
and of the committee to the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware and of the Senator from California. 

We have, unless I err in my recollection—and the Senator 
from Oregon does not differ with me, so far as I know—a law 
applying to laborers, and we now come here with a bill amend- 
ing the term “‘laborers” so that it shall mean“ manual laborers” 
only. Then the bill goes on to say that it shall include certain 
enumerated classes, fishermen, etc. 

There is, therefore, according to the lawmaking power, a 
distinction between “laborers” and manual laborers.” This 
bill if it becomes a law will not include hereafter anybody but 
manual laborers. Now, itis probably in the power of the gen- 
tlemen who favor this policy to pass this bill as it stands, with- 
out amendment. If they do it, they will not, I am sure, after 
this warning, when the Administration or the courts hold that 
they have let out a large number of the persons they seem to 
Sealed to reach, come in next year and rebuke and complain of 
either court or Administration. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill as section 

3, the following: 

Sz. 3. That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as shall be required 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the enforcement of the several acts of Congress regula and 
prohibitihg Chinese immigration. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I ask the consideration of the 
amendment which I have submitted, in order to make some re- 
marks referring to the matter at the present time, because the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH] has just spoken on that point 
himself, and has said that he believed it to be the policy of the 
Administration that there should be no appropriation made in 
support of the various acts. 


Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator hardly states my remark 
correctly. I did not mean to say that it was the policy of the 
Administration that there should be no appropriation. I said 
in effect that I thought it was doubtful 8 we could secure 
the appropriation, not that the Administration does not want 
one. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am very glad that the Senator has modified 
his statement. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not modify it. I did not make any 
such statement. 

Mr SQUIRE. I thought the Senator had made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator raises any question of veracity, 
I shall ask that my remarks be read by the Reporter. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am not raising any question of veracity. I 
understood the Senator from Oregon to make the statement that 
it was not practicable to propose an appropriation because, as he 
understood, it was not the policy of the present Administration 
to allow a feature of that kind to be incorporated into this bill 
or to be passed in the present Congress. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is so serious a matter that I must be per- 
mitted to say that I did not refer to the Administration at all in 
connection with the appropriation. I said substantially that 
early in the session I had introdnced a bill to appropriate half a 
million dollars for the purpose of executing the so-called Gear 
law until the end of the fiscal year, that that bill was referre 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, that I was unable to 
secure a report from that committee with a recommendation 
that the bill was reported back without recommendation and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and that I believed 
from what I could ascertain that this Congress was not disposed 
to make an appropriation of a large amount of money for the 
purpose of executing the law. I spoke about Congress, and not 
about the Administration at all. I did not mention the Admin- 
istration in connection with an appropriation. 

I said that the Administration certainly asserted through its 
proper officers that there is not sufficient money to execute that 
aw. Ihave criticised them, but I have not intimated that the 
Administration does not intend that Congress shall make an 
appropriation to enable it to execute the law. 

r. SQUIRE. Itison this point that I desire to address a 
few words to the Senate. 

At the time of the passage of the last act relating to the ex- 
clusion of Chinese, I took occasion to address the Senate at some 
length in regard to the general question and the necessity for 
some method of identify the Chinese under the law. Just 
prior to that time, or within the previous year, I had been a 
member of a select committee of the two Houses of Congress, 
which had proceeded to the Pacific coast and taken testimony 
extensively on that subject, of which testimony I hold a copy in 
my hand. I am familiar with the mansos The committee 
took a great deal of pains and was ver. dustrious to inquire 
into all the facts relating not only to the condition of the Chi- 
nese and to the relations between them andt he other people of 
the Pacific coast, but as to what measures ought to be taken to 
restrict their coming into the United States illegally. 

It was plainly shown bsfore the committee that they were 
coming into this country in large numbers over the border from 
British Columbia into the State of Washington, where there 
were great facilities existing for their doing so. It was further 
shown conclusively by the testimony of the United States attor- 
ney in San Francisco, and the United States commissioners and 
by the officers of customs and other officers of the law, that the 
law had been persistently evaded by the Chinese, and that cer- 
tificates which were not correct had been substituted for original 
certificates; that the original certificates had been handed to 
Chinese not entitled to them upon which certificates Chinese 
entered at the port of San Francisco. Many other facts were 
brought out. All those interesting questions relating to the 
Six Companies and their control of the Chinese in this country, 
the subject of the Highbinders’ Association and the various 
Chinese organizations were fully brought out in the testimo- 
ny, and that testimony is before Congress. I am not goi 
into at subject extensively to-day; it is not needful that 
should. ` 

I have been, however, extremely interested in the remarks of 
the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS]. Iindorse all that 
he has said in relation to the character of the people of the 
Pacific coast and in relation to the Chinese there, designed to 
show to the people of the East that the people of the Pacific 
coast are not unchristian, that they are not unreasonable, that 
they are simply desirous of protecting their youth, protecting 
their laborers, and protecting their society. It is not necessary 
for me to go into the subject generally now. 

I propose, however, to draw the attention of the Senate to 
one point. The great fault of the last legislation enacted by 
Congress on this subject was that no provision was made for the 


execution of the law. This has been perfectly evident, as indi- 
cated by the decisions of the United States courts. It was sup- 
posed, T beliove at the time of the enactment that provision 
would be made in one of the appropriation. bills for Tho va 0, 
but the appropriation was not included in the act called the 
Geary act, and no sufficient subsequent appropriation was made. 
We have all seen the lack of vigor which the law possessed by 
reason of there being no appropriation to carryit out. Itseems 
to me it is high time that we address ourselves to that part of 
the subject, if we are in earnest asa Congress in this policy 
which the Government of the United States has long since 
adopted, and which it is consistently pursuing. 

The votes of the members of the House of Representatives, as 
I understand, have been unanimous—I do not know that I have 
a right to refer to that in a parliamentary sense here—but it is 
well known and widely published, I may say, that there was not 
asingle opposing vote in the House of Representatives, and I 
might have said, perhaps to-day it is evident, that the senti- 
ment of the people, regardless of party, is in favor of the execu- 
tion of the Chinese exclusion act, and that a suitable appropri- 
ation should be made to inforce it. Then why not show that we 
mean this in earnest? Why not make a reasonable appropri- 
ation? That will show the people that we have acted in 1 6 5 
faith; that will show the Chinese that we mean business. hat 
is the use of this firing in the air all the time? If we do notap- 
propriate the necessary money to carry out the provisions of the 
act those provisions will be of no account, comparatively speak- 


ing. 

Sir. President, I have in my hand two letters from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which have been addressed by the Secretary 
to the Vice-President of the United States, in answer to resolu- 
tions of the Senate. The first of these letters goes on to state— 
I will only read a part of the letter, as it may not be necessary to 


read it all— 
It will be seen that the balance available on the 7th instant— 


That is the 7th of September— 


for the current fiscal year amounted to $63,502.13. This amount includes the 
unexpended balance of the a 9 for the last fiscal year, 20, 092. 33. 
It is estimated that $38,000 required to pay the salaries and necessary 
expenses of the officers regularly era, gp es to enforce the Chinese exclusion 
acts for the remainder of the current fiscal year, leaving an estimated bal- 
ance available for the Lhe of Chinese, found to be unlawfully within 
the United States, of 825,502.13. 


Then, the Secretary goes on to make an estimate as to the cost 
of deporting 10,000 Chinese on the assumption that that number 
may te disposed of by the courts within the present fiscal year. 
I am quite willing to have the whole of the letter appear, and per- 
haps it would be better that it should. I ask that it may be in- 
corporated in my remarks. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The communication referred to 
will be inserted in the RECORD in the absence of objection. 

The communication is as follows: 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of the 

Senate of the 7th instant, and transmit a statement of the amounts 
appropriated and expended in the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
acts. 


September 12, 1893.—Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., September 12, 1893. 


Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution, 
dated the 7th instant, wherein I am directed to inform the Senate to what 
extent the appropriations heretofore made for the enforcement of the Chi- 
nese exclusion acts have been expended, and what portion of the funds so 
appropriated are now available, and whether in ay opinion it is necessary 
that a further appropriation be made by Congress in order to carry out the 
acts, and if so, What amount will be required for the cur- 


ear. 

In reply inclose herewith a statement showing the amounts appropri- 
ated for the p above indicated and expended for each year since 1889. 
It will be seen that the balance available on the 7th instant for the current 
fiscal year amounted to $63,502.13. This amount includes the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for the last fiscal year, #20,602.33. It is estimated 
that 238,000 will be required to Fay, the salaries and necessary expenses of 
the officers regularly employed to enforce the Chinese exclusion acts for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, leaving an estimated balance available 
for the ho) gto rg of Chinese found to be unlawfully within the United 
States of 25.502. 13. 

It pyrene by the census report for 1890 that the Chinese population in the 
United States in that year was 106,688. Of this number 95,477 were located in 
the Pacific States and Territories. The number who registered under the 
act of May 5, 1892, is 13,243, eorn 93,445 who failed to avail themselves of 
the privileges ot saidact. Assuming that about 10 per centof these would 
be entitled to exemption as merchants, students, actors, and others of the 
exempt class, there wouldremain, say, 85.000 liable todeportatfon under the 
law. lowest cost for transporting Chinamen from San Francisco to 
Hongkong is 835 per capita. Other expenses incident to the arrest, trial, and 

niand rtation would average not less than $35 per capita, It, there- 

fore, all of those above referred to who are not registered should be trans- 

rted to China, the cost involved would aggregate in round numbers, say, 

000,000. This, in my opinion, would be a moderate estimate of theamount 
uired to out the provisions of said act. 

am unable to ish an accurate estimate of the number who might be de- 

4 the remainder of the current fiscal year, the matter being 

ely dependent upon the action of the courts. Assuming that the courts 


eee eee apt i o ten thousand cases during such period the 
0 ,! 


amount required w: not be less than $700,000. 
Respectfully, yours, 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon A. E. en 


President, United States Senate. 


Enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act. 
1889, 


A ea E T i coat e E E E are mech ee me cues 850, 000. 00 
Expended, 1889 $5, 388. 50 
Expended, 1890 1, 000. 00 
ROPAVIOONE TOG) seks 210.25 
Surplus fund, 1891 =-=- 3 W 43, 821. 75 

25 


80. 000, 00 


$50, 000. 00 


731.18 

50, 731. 18 

e e eee prunes $60, 000. 00 
en 1892 - 858, 439. 95 
eee 18938 2 1, 508. 06 
/// A a 53. 99 
000. 00 


Balance on hand 


Balance on account of 1808. „„ 


* 20, 692. 33 
Balance on account Of 189 oo ei eee nee n eee aoneshe 42, 809. 80 
Balance available September 7, 1898 -=-= m55m minnn 63, 502. 13 


Mr. SQUIRE. In the first letter the amount has been placed 
at $700,000 required to dispose of 10,000 cases during the period 
of the present fiscal year, ending June 30 next. 

I submit the second letter entire, as it is short. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, giving additional information in 
regard to the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act in response to Sen- 
ate resolution September 7. 


October 6, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 3 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1893, 

to the official communication sent to you on the 12th ul- 
enate resolution concerning the appropriation for the en- 
Chinese exclusion act, I have the honor to inform you that 
Department has since been ad that the steamship companies have 
increased their rates for the transportation of Chinese from San Francisco 
to Hongkong from $35 per capita to $51 per capita for steerage Ra 

There should therefore be added the sum of 816 per capita to Sos imsi 
88 yn deportation, or 81,360,000, making a total estimated cost of about 
000 instead of $700,000, 

I inclose herewith copy of a letter from the First Auditor, in which he es- 
timates that the expenses are not less than $35 per capita in each case where 
a Chinese person is arrested and tried under the exclusion acts, now paid 
from the judiciary bef oN yah k 

This would be in tion to the estimates above given and would increase 
the grand total to 810,335,000. 

Respectfully yours, 


Sm: Referri 
timo in repy to 
forcement of the 


C. S. HAMLIN, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. A. E. STEVENSON, 
Vice-President af the United States. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE FIRST AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., September 15, 1893. 

Sır: Permit me to respectfully call your attention to the fact that in mak- 
ing up the estimates of cost to the United States of enforcing the Chinese 
exclusion act, no mention is made of that part of the expenditure paid from 
the regular appropriations for the expenses of the United States courts, 

It is impossible to make even an approximately accurate estimate of the 
amount for which the judiciary 1 will be liable, but from the 
best information obtainable I am of the opinion that $35 per capita will be 
a very low estimate for California, while the cost per capita for such Chinese 
persons resident in other States will be much greater than the sum named. 
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As an example of the maximum of such costs I have before me an account 
of the United States marshal for the State of Washington, in which his 
cases reach $450 per capita. The consensus of 
handle such accounts places the cost of arrest and 


herein 
propriation for enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act is called upon, and 
all such expenses are payable from the several judiciary appropriations. 

I beg also to call your attention to section 4 of the exclusion act, and in 
that connection to state that the estimates hereinbefore made do not include 
the cost of confinement as provided for in the section referred to. 

The ponto me 833 Saratar a 8 hay rer i in 1 fs 50 
cents per day, ashington r day, an dition e prisoner re- 
ceiyes on his release “a good suit of clothes and 815 in money.” Ido not 

ume to place an interpretation upon section 4above cited, and only give 
cost of confinement in order that you may have the information neces- 
sary to an amended estimate should you deem such a course expedient. 


: E. P. BALDWIN, First Auditor. 
Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In the second letter there has been an additional calculation 
based upon the additional cost per capita of deportation; so that 
the Secretary estimates that the total cost for transporting the 
same number would be, including the court expenses, which are 
estimated to be $35 per capita, in all $10,335,000. 

Mr. President, the amendment proposed by me is simply that 
an appropriation be made of $100,000. Of course that amount 
seems very small in comparison with theamount stated to be re- 
aes by the Secretary of the Treasury, but itshould be said in 

connection that no one expects that the Chinese will be de- 
ported in wholesale numbers. 

It issimply in the exercise of such judgment as Congress may 
possess that it will apropriate a reasonable amount of money to 
show good faith, to give notice to the Chinese that they are to 
be dealt with if they do not register. That is all there is of it. 
It is just like any other penalty for the commission of a misde- 

meanor or a crime. As I understand, the Chinese have been 
dealt with in the State of California for misdemeanor, and for 
infringing upon the various ordinances of the city of San Fran- 
cisco; they have been placed in the prisons and in the jails of 
that city until these of confinement were crowded, and it 
became impossible to incarcerate all of those convicted. In that 
way the Chinese were enabled to set the law at defiance. They 
saw that the ordinary machinery of the law was not sufficient, 
and that provision could not be made for their incarceration. 
Therefore, as I understand the matter, provision was made in 
the act which at present exists, and which it is proposed to 
amend, for the deportation of the Chinese as a penalty. 

Would it not be wise and proper for us to make an appropria- 
tion? In every year prior to the proosas there has been an 
appropriation made. the year 1889 there was an appropria- 

n of $50,000; in 1890 an appropriati of $30,000; in 1891 an 
appropriation of $50,000; in 1892 an appropriation of $60,000; in 
1813 an appropriation of $100,000, and for the year 1894 an appro- 
priation of $50,000. 

Mr. President, I am not proposing to provide a sufficient fund 
to deport the Chinese in very large numbers. Ido not think it 
is necessary in order to sustain the dignity of the law, but I do 
think itisn to provide a sufficient appropriation toshow 
theintention of the Government. Senators will perhaps remem- 
ber the old story of Lord Eldon, who for about forty years sat 
upon the bench, an illustrious chancellor of the court of Great 

ritain. 

When a criminal was brought before him charged with steal- 
ing a horse which was just above the value of an English shil- 
ling, and was asked by the judge what he had to say why sen- 
tence of death should not be pronounced upon him he replied, 
“My Lord, it seems very hard that aman should be sentenced 
to death for stealing a horse of just above the value of ashilling.” 
ee crime of horse-stealing was one of about et! offenses pun- 

hable at that time by the death penalty.) e memorable 
answer of Lord Eldon was, ‘‘Sir, you are not to be punished be- 
cause you have stolen a horse of just above the value of a shil- 
ling, but that horses may not be stolen.” 

is involves the whole principle, as I understand it, of the 
criminal jurisprudence of this and all other lands. The ponaity 
is to be as a deterrent. If the sum of money be provided and 
the machinery of the law shall go into effect so that these Chi- 
nese who fail to register shall be actually deported inexemplary 
number, the effect as a deterrent will immense upon those 
who have failed to register. I believe many of them will pro- 
ceed to register in any event. I believe they have been led to 
see that they erred in qapma in failing to register hereto- 
fore. But there will others who will be 3 by 
shrewd and able attorneys to resist, unless Congress s make 
plain and e the intention of this Government. 

We do not know PEEN TIS attitude the Six Companies 
will take on the subject. I believe if a sufficient appropriation 
be made to show that the Government intends to prosecute these 


ri denizens and actually to deport them, then the Six Com- 
will take notice accordingly and will advise the Chinese 
residents on the Pacific coast to promptly register. 

Therefore it is, Mr. President, that I pe that this sum, the 
very small sum of $100,000, may be appropriated in this bill; and 
if it be not deemed best that the amount should reach so largea 
sum as that, then I think certainly the sum of $50,000 should be 


appropriated. 

Iam not s unadvisedly on this subject. I have con- 
ferred with those who have been active in either House of Con- 
gress upon it, and I believe it is the wish of those who are the 
best informed on the subject, those members of Congress who 
reside on the Pacific coast, that there be somthing effectively 
done by Congress at this time to show the people of the Pacific 
coast that the Congress of the United States are in earnest and 
maven the Chinese that they can not defy the law with im- 
punity. ~ 

Now, Mr. President, I feel confident that my past record upon 
acco to the Chinese their full rights and their full protec- 
tion under the law will acquit me of any disposition to inflict 
u these aliens any injury. It was believed that at the risk 
a 77 life, as it = my 5 duty to do, I protected many 
of them against the attacks o s turbulent mobs 
when theseChinese were rro Is ahs ‘Territory of Washing- 
ton, of which I then held the office of governor. After these 
Chinese had been violently driven out of the city of Tacoma en 
masse, and after their habitations had been burned, I proceeded, 
at the request of the honorable Secretary of State, to investigate 
all the sage’ bos this and other attacks upon the Chinese in the 
Territory of Washington, and to ascertain the thereby 
inflicted upon them. Upon this investigation I the honor 
to make a report to the Secretary of State, then Mr. Bayard,+ 
and te receive his thanks therefor. I may state that I sub- 
sequently received an expression of the thanks of Chinese offi- 
cials in this country. 

Iam not now in favor of persecuting these people, or of treat- 
ing them unfairly. 

Although widely different in habits and character from those 
of ow own race, although utterly unassimilative to our blood 
and institutions, these children of the Orient are here under the 
ægis of the law. Theyshould be protected while they are here. 
The provisions of the present law, coupled with those of the 
proposed enactment, seem to me to be for their benefit and pro- 
tection, if they would only avail themselves of these benefits. 

The people of the Pacific coast have had a hard fight upon 
this question. Their motives have been largely misunderstood 
and misrepresented among the philanthropic people of the 
East. The provisions of the proposed enactment are simply to 
prevent fraud and evasion of the existing law of the United 
States. I have thoughtcarefully upon the subject, and as I have 
stated, I have made investigation as chairman of the s 
committee which was last 3 to inquire into the subject by 
this body, and I see no other way to make the policy of the 
United States Government effective reg by pro g for the 
registration and accurate identification of the Chinese who are 
entitled under the law to remain in this country. 

I believe that all treaties to by this Government are in 
their nature subordinate to the laws of this country. It stands 
to reason that no act of the Executive and of the Senate can be 
superior to a law enacted by both branches of Congress and ap- 
proved by the Executive. Tf such a law contravenes a treaty, 
that treaty must either give way or be relegated to the field pf 
diplomacy for modification into accord with the law of the 
United States. All nations, or at least all denizens, within our 
limits are bound totake noticeofour laws. Itisclaimed by some 
people that our legislation has violated our solemn treaty obli- 
gations to China. ThisI donotadmit. But I will not now en- 
ter into a discussion of this branch of the subject. 

Suffice it to say that the attitude of the United States has 
been already taken. It is simply a question of providing suitable 
safeguards, and, as I hold, what is still more important, the 
means to be provided for the execution of the existing law. The 
policy of this Government has been declared and established. 
Are we to recede from it, or to make it effective by suitable ad- 
ditional legislation? It seems to me that the dignity of this 
Government and its attitude on this question require a reason- 
able appropriation to provide for the execution of the law. 
This Government has said. I will:“ now let this Government 
say, “I do,” otherwise, we say, This is what we would do, 
but we are not able to doit. [am unable to conceive that the 
present Administration can refuse its assent to the proposed ap- 
propriation. 

GRA. Mr, President, I rise to say merely a word. As 
I have already said there are some about the bill that I 
would have had differently if I could have had my way; but I 


= 
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realize the fact that any amendment to the bill if adopted will 
defeat it, and no amendment, however wise it ht. be, can I 
give my consent to vote for, because I would consider it inimical 
to the passage of the bill. 

As to the matter of an appropriation, it would be well enough 

rhaps under other circumstances, but Iam informed and be- 
on that the present funds at the disposition of the Depart- 
ment will be quite sufficient to defray any immediate expenses 
which may be entailed upon the Department if the bill should 
pass in its present shape; in other words, that there would be a 
necessity for little or no expenditure of money; and if the bill 
should not pass $100,000 would be as inadequate as 100 cents; it 
would take six or seven million dollars. I hope that no amend- 
ment will be put upon the bill, however plausible or however 
wise it may seem, ——.— it means hostility to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
* by the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

r. FRYE. Mr. President, I simply desire to say, because I 
do not want to occupy the time of the Senate at all, that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I was not in favor 
and I am not now in favor of thepending bill. Ibelieve thatthe 
Geary law as it passed Sie Hew was a violation of all of our 
treaty obligations; that it dishonored the nation. I believe, 
morally, the law was a crime, and commercially, [know it was a 
pene er. I have no friendship for the bill or for any bill of alike 

d 


Mr. SQUIRE. Task the Senator from Delaware to explain a 
little more in detail why he thinks a vote for the pending amend- 
ment would be a vote against the bill. 

Mr. GRAN. Because I believe it i in the remain- 
ing hours of this session (as it is believed that the present ses- 
sion will be numbered by hours) to adopt any amendment that 
might be passed in the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. FRYE. It would have to go to the Committee of the 
Whole in the other House. 

Mr. GRAY. Therefore I believe, and I have so expressed 
myself, that the ony thing to relieve the present situation is to 
pass the bill without amendment. Unlessthere is some Senator 
on either side who wishes to address the Senate on the bill, I 
will move that the Senate pr to the consideration of execu- 
tive business at this time, and let the matter go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I will state to the Senator from 
Delaware that I have been informed there are twoor three Sen- 
ators who desire to address the Senate on the subject, and I my- 
self desire to do so,more for the p of answering questions 
than for anything else. However, there are two or threo Sena- 
tors I think who desire to address the Senate. 

Mr. GRAY. If there are no other Senators who desire to 
speak this evening, I wish to say that it is exceedingly impor- 
tant, in my opinion and in the opinion of those who agree with 
me about the bill, that we should have a vote upon it at as early 

aday as practicable; and I ask the Senate to agree to vote on 
the bill to-morrow at4o’clock, unless the debate should cease 

before that time. 

Mr. DOLPH (to Mr. Gray). See if you can not obtain unani- 
-mous consent. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask unanimous consent, of course. 

Mr. DAVIS rose. 

Mr.GRAY. There is a great desire, as Senators well know, 
to adjourn after the exhaustive labors of the present session, 
and it seems to me that all that need be said on either side of 
the 8 can be said to-morrow by the time I have named. 
I make the appeal in the interest of the public service that we 
shall reach a vote to-morrow before we adjourn. If any hour 
later than 4 o’clock will suit Senators, of course that hour can be 
fixed. Lask unanimous consent that we shall take the vote upon 
the bill to-morrow at 4 o'clock, unless some later hour to-morrow 
be more 6 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no impedient to offer to the speedy dis- 

ition of the bill. I desire to address the Senate briefly upon 
t. Ioan not do it to-day, for I wish to obtain some data, and I 
do not want to be cut out by any arbitrary fixing of the hour to- 
morrow when the vote shall taken. How many Senators 
desire to speak upon the bill Ido not know. I understand the 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] designs to speak in rep] 
to any objections which may be offered to the eof the bild, 
and I hoped to have the pleasure of 5 fore I sub- 
mitted any remarks of my own, for I sincerely desire to be en- 


lightened ome the subject. : 

Mr.GRAY. I will merely say there is a hope expressed on 
all sides over here that we may be able to adjourn the day after 
to-morrow. I should be one of the last to wish to debar the 
Senator from Minnesota from saying all that he wishes to say. 


In factI would wish to hear all he might desire to say upon this bill 

as I would desire to hear him upon any other measure; and if a 

later hour to-morrow would be more agreeable, we might fix, 

say, 6 o’clock, unless debate ceases before that time. I will ex- 

tend the time indicated in the request, and ask the Senate to 

agree that a vote shall be taken on the bill at 6 o’clock to-mor-’ 
row unless the debate ceases before that hour. 

Mr. CALL. I am not at all disposed to delay the bill; but I 
wish to submit a few brief observations upon it, and with that 
eee I shall have no objection tothe arrangement sug- 
gested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HOAR. I think it quite probable, indeed almost certain, 
that the debate will be over long before the time the Senator 
from Delaware suggests, but I would rather not give my consent 
now to bind the Senate. I do not believe there will be any trou- 
ble about reaching a vote tomorrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Delaware. ° 


EXECUTIVE SESSION: 

Mr. GRAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 

ation of a i So 3 : 2 
The motion was agreed to; and the prooroded iot 

consideration of executive business, Sr ty-two minutes 

spent in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 


o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, November 2, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate November 1, 1893. 
PENSION AGENT. 

William B. Anderson, of Mount Vernon, III., to be pension 

agent at Chicago, III., vice Isaac Clements, to be removed. 
COMMISSIONERS TO NEGOTIATE WITH INDIANS. 

Henry L. Dawes, of Pittsfield, Mass., to be a commissioner to 
negotiate with the Cherokee Nation, the Choctaw Nation, the 
Chickasaw Nation, the Muscogee (or Creek) Nation, and the 
Seminole Nation, under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1893 (27 Statutes, page 612). 

eredith H. Kidd, of Wabash, Ind., to be a commissioner to 
negotiate with the Cherokee Nation, the Choctaw Nation, the 
Chickasaw Nation, the Muscogee (or Creek) Nation, and the 
Seminole Nation, under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1893 (27 Statutes, page 612). 

Archibald S. MeKennon, of Clarksville, Ark., to be a commis- 
sioner to negotiate with the Cherokee Nation, the Choctaw Na- 
tion, the Chickasaw Nation, the Muscogee (or Creek) Nation, 
and the Seminole Nation, under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1893 (27 Statutes, page 612). 

INDIAN AGENTS. 

David F. Day, of Durango, Colo., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Southern Ute Agency in Colorado, vice Maj. Henry B. 
Freeman, Sixteenth Infantry, to be relieved of d as acting 
Indian agent at said agency. 

George r, of Carrollton, Ga., to be agentfor the Indians 
of the Umatilla Agency in Oregon, vice John W. Crawford, to 
be removed. 


: POSTMASTERS. 

Norris C. Bacheiler, to be postmaster at La Crosse, in the county 
of LaCrosse and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Robert A. 
Scott, removed. 

William D. Merrill, to be postmaster at Prairie du Chien, in 
the county of Crawford and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 
Edward Whaley, removed. 

Winfield E. Tripp, to be ter at Iron River, in the 
county of Bayfield and State of Wisconsin, the appointment ofa 
postmaster for the said office having, J become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. George F. Cooke, Fifteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain October 30, 1893, vice Hedberg, Fifteenth Infantry, 8 

Second Lieut. Marcus Maxwell, Fifteenth Infantry, to be first 
e October 30, 1893, vice Cooke, Fifteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 28, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Henry W. Lyon, to be a commander. 
Lieut. Franklin J. Drake, to be a lieutenant- commander. 
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Lieut. Homor e) Thomas S. Rogers, to be a lieutenant., 
Ensign Hugh man, to be a lieutenant, junior grade. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate October 31, 1893. 
CONSUL. 

Edgar Schramm, of San Antonio, Tex., to be consul of the 
United States at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 1, 1898. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Edwin F. Uhl, of Michigan, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
CONSULS. 


John R. Meade, of New London, Conn., to be consul of the 
United States at Santo Domingo. 

Jacob E. Dart, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States at 
Guadeloupe; West Indies. 

Doctor H. Sommer, jr., of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States at Bombay, British India. 

J. Edward Nettles, of Darlington, S. C., to be consul of the 
United States at Trieste, Austria. 

Henry C. Morris, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Ghent, Belgium. 

John D. , of Connecticut, to be consul of the United States 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Robert P. Poole, of Brooklyn, N. V., to be consul of the United 
States at Sierre Leone, Africa. 

David N. Burke, of New York, now consul at Pernambuco, 
Brazil, to be consul of the United States at Malaga, Spain. 

Robert J. Kirk, of South Carolina, to be consu! of the United 
States at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 
Capt. Edward T. Comegys, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF NEW MEXICO. 


Needham C. Collier, of New Mexico Territory, to be associate 
justice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Preston A. Griffith, of Kearney, Nebr., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Sidney, Nebr. 

INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

Henry L. Dawes, of Pittsfield, Mass., Meredith H. Kidd, of 
Wabash, Ind., Archibald S. McKennon, of Clarkesville, Ark., 
commissioners to negotiate with the Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw Nations, the Muscogee or Creek Nation, and the 
Seminole Nation of Indians. 

POSTMASTERS. 


William R. Ker, to be ee at Calais, in the county of 
Washington and State of Maine. 

John D. Hanrahan, to be postmaster at Rutland, in the county 
of Rutland and State of Vermont. 

Bright B. Nunnally, to be postmaster at Marianna, in the 
county of Lee and State of Arkansas. 

Fannie T. McMillan, to be postmaster at Arkadelphia, in the 
county of Clark and State of Arkansas. 
Thomas W. Baldwin, to be postmaster at Argenta, in the 
county of Pulaski and State of Arkansas. 

James R. McAlister, to be postmaster at Bowling Green, in 
the county of Pike and State of Missouri. 

John Dailey, to be postmaster at Monett, in the county of 

and State of Missouri. 3 

Joseph A. Black, to be postmaster at Carrollton, in the county 
of Carroll and State of Missouri. 

John P. Ehlinger, to be postmaster at Lagrange, in the county 
of Fayette and State of Texas. 

Mrs. Nora Boothe, to be postmaster at Del Rio, in the county 
of Valverde and State of Texas. 

Sloan M. Young, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county 
of Andrew and State of Missouri. 

Benjamin F. Howard, to be postmaster at Tuskegee, in the 
county of Macon and State of Alabama. 

Lee H. Vance, to be postmaster at Clarksburg, in the county 
of Harrison and State of West Virginia. 

Mrs. M. J. Gardiner, to be postmaster at Anaheim, in the 
county of Orange and State of California. 

John A. St. Clair, to be tmaster at Benton, in the county 
of Franklin and State of ois. 

Henry C. Feltman, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county 
of Marion and State of Illinois. 

Minnie Pulford, to be postmaster at Opelousas, in the parish 
of St. Landry and State of Louisiana. 

William H Camp, to be postmaster at Canaan, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Daniel F. Davis, to be | ade capes at Columbus, in the county 
of Platte and State of Nebraska. 
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Reuben J. Rushing, to be postmaster at Pinckney ville, in the 
county of Perry and State of Illinois. 

Frank M. Roth, to be postmaster at Norwalk, in the county of 
Huron and State of Ohio. 

Palmer K. Shankland, to be postmaster at Jamestown, in the 
county of Chautauqua and State of New York. a 

John K. Stuart, to bə postmaster at Lakeville, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Silas J. Brandon, to be postmaster at Auburn, in the county of 
De Kalb and State of Indiana. 

Lucius O. Bishop, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county of 
Vermilion and State of Indiana. 

George W. Lewis, to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, in the county 
of Sonoma and State of California. 

Thomas R. Kyle, to be postmaster at Tecumseh, in the county 
of Lenawee and State of Michigan. > 

Alphonso Brown, to be postmester at Frankfort, in the county 
of Benzie and State of Michigan. 

Patrick Dillon, to be postmaster at Haughville, in the county 
of Marion and State of Indiana. 

Duane E. Geer, to be postmaster at Ellendale, in the county of 
Dickey and State of North Dakota. 

Hattie A. Lynch, to be postmaster at Oakes, in the county of 
Dickey and State of North Dakota. 
William H. Todd, to be 


tmaster at Spearfish,in the county 
of Lawrence and State of 


uth Dakota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, November 1, 1893. 


The House metati2o’clock m. Prayer by Rev. E. B. BAGBY, 
of Washington, D. C. 
Eon donma of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, [ submit the resolution which 
I send to the desk, and ask for its present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Edward B. ee 1 the City of Washington, D. C., be, and 
he is hereby elected Chaplain of the Fifty-third Congress, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Samuel W. Haddaway. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted was laid on the table. 

The Rev. Mr. Bagby then appeared at the bar of the House 
and was sworn into office by the Speaker. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXPENSES OH LAND 
OFFICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an estimate of de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the expenses of the Land 
Office for the current fiscal year; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ENTRIES UNDER THE DESERT-LAND ACT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House an act (S. 592) toextend 
the time for making final payment on entries under the desert- 
land act; 2 was referred to the Committee on Irrig ation of 
Arid Lands. 


UNITED STATES COURTS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill (H. R. 2799) to 
provide for the time and place of holding the terms of United 
States circuit and district courts in South Dakota, with amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I had some conver- 
sation with one of the gentlemen representing South Dakota 
[Mr. Lucas], and I understood that he desired concurrence in 
the Senate amendments to this bill; but this morning I have re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. PICKLER, the author of the bill, ex- 
pressing a desire that it be postponed until he can look into the 
subject. I therefore ask that the bill lie on the Speaker’s table 
for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this bill will lie on the 
Speaker’s table until the return of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. apa pat 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 3289) 
to authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the State of New Jersey, with amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto. 
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Mr. DUNPHY. Mr.Speaker,I move that the House disagree 
with the amendments of the Senate, and ask for a committee of 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows. 


Page 1, line 17, strike out lay upon ” and insert locate, construct, and 
aintain.’’ 


m 
Page 1, line 18, after “ bridge,“ insert and the approaches thereto.” 
PS a 5 line 19, strike out alf atter “road” down to and including “thereto,” 
e E. 
Page 2, line 1, strike out their“ and insert its.“ 
Page 2, line 2, strike out “ tracks“ and insert and.“ 
Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out ‘‘and connections.” 
Page 2, line 4, strike out their“ and insert“ its.” 
ragan line 8, strike out all after “the” down to and including * pre- 
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Page 2, line 11, insert Secretary of War.“ 

Page 2. line 18. strike out all after ‘‘New York” down to and including 
New York," in line 27. 

Page 4, line 3, strike out and where it first occurs and insert “or.” 

Page 5, line 7, strike out all after reserved“ down to and including 
“same,” line 12, and insert: And the provisions of subdivision 3 of this 
act shall be extended to any other bridge company heretofore authorized 
by Congress to bridge said river at New York City: Provided. That such 
company shall submit plans and location of its bridge pursuant thereto to 
the Secretary of War within one year after the passage of this act. 


The motion of Mr. DUNPHY that the House disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and ask a committee of conference 
was agrees to, and the Speaker appointed as conferees on the 
part ot the House Mr.GEARY,Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. FLETCHER. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution [S. R. 36] transferring the exhibit of the Navy De- 

tment, known as the model battle ship Illinois, to the State of 

llinois, as a naval armory for the use of the naval militia of the 

State of Illinois, on the termination of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition; when the Speaker signed the same. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. I) to re- 
pon a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 

irecting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” with amendment of 
the Senate thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

* 

Strike out Al after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,’ as directs the Secretary of the Treas to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding 81 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for 
such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and 
to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, such equality to be secured through international agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereb 
further declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily dl. 
rected to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will 
maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the 
United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts.“ 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr.Speaker,I move to con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate to the House bill which has 
just been read, and on that I demand the previous question. I 
wish to say, however, to my friend from Mis 
upon the other side that I have no desire to press for a vote im- 
mediately after the lapse of the half hour which will be allowed 
under the rules for debate if the previous question is ordered. 
If the previous question can, therefore, be considered as ordered, 
Lam perfectly willing that the half hour allowable under the 
rules may be extended to such reasonable time to-day as the gen- 
tleman may desire for debate upon the question—say three 
o’clock or half-past three. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned I have no desire to unduly delay the consideration of this 
bill and the final vote upon it. 

I had hoped, however, that the friends of the measure would 
peu it to come up in its regular order for debate in the regu- 

ar way. The 3 in charge of the bill has a majority 
with him. Under the rules of the House he can move the pre- 
vious question at any time, and I do not see the necessity on this 
occasion for demanding the previous question and afterward to 
have the debate. 

It seems to me we could let the debate go on, and when the 

entleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] thinks and the 

ouse thinks that debate has proceeded far enough, the gentle- 
man can then demand the previous question. I hope the bill 
will remain open for debate at least until that time. 
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souri [Mr. BLAND]. 


Mr. ALLEN. As I understand, the proposition of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia is to only partially stifle debate by the 
previous question. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. FAKEN, I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] will take the House into his confidence. 
We can not hear him. 


Mr. BLAND. T hope the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON], who is in charge of the bill, will permit the debate to 
go on until he sees proper to move the previous question. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The parliamentary difficulty 
in the way of that, Mr. Speaker, is that if I call up the bill ona 
motion to concur, without demanding the previous question, I 
lose control of the bill upon the floor of the House, and the de- 
bate goes on with opportunities for all sorts of amendments. 
Therefore I feel constrained to insist upon my motion for the 
previous question. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois and others. That is right. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] has control of the bill 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would say to gentlemen on 
the other side that I am perfectly willing to extend the half hour 
allowable for debate under the rule, after the previous question 
is ordered, to one hour, two hours, or three hours, if gentlemen 
desire that time for debate. 

Mr. BLAND. In reply to the 833 suggestion that he 
will lose control of the bill, I will say that he will not lose con- 
trol of the bill unless the House takes it away from him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ina moment. I do not hear 
the remark of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BEARD). 

Mr. BLAND. I say the gentleman will not lose control of the 
bill unless the House takes it away from him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May Lask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill if he will consent to this: To consider the previous 
question as ordered and allow five-minute hes until 4 
o'clock this afternoon, simply for the purpose of allowing mem- 
bers to give reasons for their votes, and to give opporimatiy for 
such amendments as may be offered, and at4 o'clock let the 
voting por and be closed before the House adjourn? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have made the only mo- 
tion that it seems to me I can properly make, that is, the de- 
mand for the previous question with the offer to extend the half 
hour to an hour, or two hours, or even three hours, if gentlemen 
upon the other side desire that time for debate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not desire that the gentleman shall 
lose control of the bill. My proposition is that the previous 
question be considered as ordered, and the voting begin promptly 
at 4 o’clock upon all amendments, and finally upon the sub- 
stitute as adopted by the Senate, allowing members five minutes 


each. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. There is noamendment, ex- 
cept the amendment offered by the Senate. 

r. LIVINGSTON. There may be. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iwish to make an inquiry at this stage of 
the 8 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman state it. 

Mr. HUDSON. I would like to ask the gentlemana question. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman from Missis- 
appl [Mr. STOCKDALE] rises to a parliamentary ripen 
i ah STOCKDALE. I would like to ascertain, if possible, why 

t is—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. So many gentlemen are speak- 

ing to me that I can not hear the questions that are being put to 


me. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Then I will suggest, Mr. S er, that 
we seem to be in the hands of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. WILSON], and whatever is granted to us is by his leave, if 
we can not make an inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of West Vi poa; I made no objection to the 
inquiry. I 1 I could not hear the gentleman. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. The gentleman will pardon me, I thought 
he declined. My inquiry is, why is it that this bill is to take 
a different course from any other bill? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is not. 

Mr, STOCKDALE,. Why is it that the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON] says he can only consent to move the 
previous question now, and then to extend the aban to 
members to speak who wish to be heard, cutting off all amend- 
ments? Is the bill so defective that it can not bear scrutiny, and 
that amendments cannot be offered? Are there no rights belong- 
ing to gentlemen in this House except those who favor t 
bill? Or are we to look to any gentleman on this floor for the 
puas of exercising the rights of American Representatives 
ere 


Mr. REED. The one-man power. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. The one-man power that has come 
down to us from a former generation.” 

Mr. REED. Not the one-man power that is now in operation. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I rise to a question of order, 
Mr. Speaker. It is utterly impossible, owing to the confusion, 
to hear what is proceeding upon the floor. 

The SP. R. The Chair will endeavor to maintain order 
on the floor if gentlemen will keep their seats. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to say to the gentlenian from 
West Virginia, in charge of this bill, that the friends of silver 
do not intend to obstruct the passage of the bill—— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I understand the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia to be in the line of expedit- 

a vote on the bill. 

r. LIVINGSTON. Undoubtedly. We are just as anxious, 
some of us who have been here all the time, although the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has been gone five or six weeks in the 
short session—we are just as anxious to get away from here and 
go home as anybodyelse. We only want to have an opportunity 
to explain our votes upon this proposition, to put the matter be- 
fore the country in proper shape, to endeavor if possible to se- 
cure harmonious action amongst the Democrats, and at the same 
time give the silver men every opportunity to be heard on this 


matter. Now, I appeal to the gentleman to give this time that 
I have usted up to 4 o'clock, and then let the voting begin. 
Mr. ON of West Virginia. I have made the proposition 


of the gentlem n from Georgia to the other side. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then if the gentleman in charge of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures will not accept 
the proposition I will accept it. ughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. IL wish to ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia a question. Do we understand that the reason for moving 
the previous question is to prevent the House from having the 
vp, Po to vote on amendments if desired? 

. WILSON of West Virginia. That is one reason; but 

Mr. BRYAN. I want the RecorDtoshow that those in charge 
of this bill are not willing that those who are opposed to it shall 
have the right to express themselves on amendments to be offered. 

Mr. WILSON of West V a. The opportunity was given 
and we voted on all of the amendments offered from that side, as 
the gentleman is well aware. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the gentleman if that has not been 
about three months ago? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee agreed that amendments should be offered and debated 
up to 4 o'clock. [Cries of ‘Oh, no.” 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. I made no agreement about 
amendments. 

Mr. LIVINGTSON. Whether the gentleman from Missouri 
can speak for his side of the question or not I think that the 
proposition submitted is not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from Geor- 
gia kindly state which side he is on? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Will the tleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], speaking for his side ff he can do so, 
state whether or not he will accept my proposition? 

. BLAND. I can accept no proposition except that this bill 
shall be acted upon in the ar way. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Then, Mr. Speaker, I am 
obliged to insist on my motion for the previous question. 

Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia de- 
mands the previous question on his motion. 

Mr. BRYAN. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
126, noes 180. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

roe tig Sa ee I movethat the House take a recess until 
8 o'clock. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 


21, noes 191. 
8 ‘Bo the motion was not ed to. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House ad- 


journs to-day it be to meet on Friday at 12 o’clock. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to prevail. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and aaya were refused. 

Mr. BRYAN. I demand tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. BRYAN. Task for a’count of the other side. 

The SPEAKER. There is no other side. The rules provide 
that one-fifth of a quorum may order tellers, so as to that ques- 
tion there is no other side. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that the House now adjourn. 
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The question was taken 
23, noes 185. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr.SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns it be to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That motion has just been rejected; to- 
morrow is Thursday, and the House has just refused to adjourn, 
Font np toon ei I move that it adjourn until Thursday at 

o'clock, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order on that motion 
that it is a recess. The rules of the House provide that when 
the House adjourns it be to meet at 12 o'clock, and the fixing of 
a time prior to that is simply in the nature of a recess. We can 
not change the time of adjournment by a motion. When we ad- 
journ we adjourn to a time fixed in the rule, and to adjourn to 
any other time must, in the nature of things, be a recess. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is a motion to change the rules 
of the House in that regard. 

Mr. OATES. I think the gentleman from Illinois is mistaken 
in saying that the rules fix 12 o'clock as the hour of meeting. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The effect of the motion would be to change 
the standing order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calis the attention of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to the fact that this would be in effect a 
change of the order of the House. š 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Then I modify my motion and move to 
take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on the motion of Mr. 
SNODGRASS). The noes seem to have it. > 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Lask for a division. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 10, noes 181. 
1 SNODGRASS. I call for the yeas and nays on this ques- 

on. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 29. 2 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I call for the other side. 

The negative vote being called for on ee the yeas and 
nays, the result was announced—ayes 29, noes 185, not one-fifth 
voting in the affirmative. . 

Mr. BRYAN. Task for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered, only 20 voting therefor. 

So the yeas and nays were refused; and the motion of Mr. 
SNODGRASS was rejected. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that when we adjourns it be to meet on 


9 
Mr. LS. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLS. Have not the Committee on Rules got a ready- 
made rule that will operate in this case? [Laughter.] If so, why 
is it not presented? 

The SPEAKER. That is nota peroneo] inquiry. The 
gentleman from Nebraska moves that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BRYAN, there 
we es 24, noes 196. 

Mr. BRYAN. Lask for the yeas and nays. 
eee = and nays were not ordered, only 25 voting in favor 

ereof. 

So the motion of Mr. BRYAN was rejected. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] rise? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. To makeamotion. I move that 
the House take a recess for thirty minutes, in order that the 
five ‘‘czars” constituting the Committee on Rules may bring in 
a cloture rule to put an end to this time-dishonored foolishness. 

hter and applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to put the motion. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SNODGRASS] moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BRYAN, I move to amend by fixing the time to which 
the House shall adjourn as Friday noon. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to adjourn is not amendable. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then I move to adjourn till Friday noon. 

Tne SPEAKER. Pending the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the House adjourn the gentleman from Nebraska 
moves that when the House udjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Friday next. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move that the House take a recess un- 
til Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The motion ot the gentleman from Nebraska 

Mr. BRYAN] takes precedence of the motion of the gentleman 
Tennessee [Mr. SNODGRASS]. The question will be first 
taken on the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BRYAN, that 


; and on a division there were—ayes 


1893. ; 


when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next, there were—ayes 24, noes 180. 

52 — BRYAN. Lcall for the yeas and nays, 

he Sigs and nays were not ordered, only 21 voting in favor 

thereof. 

So the motion of Mr. BRYAN was rejected. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move to take a recess for one hour. 

The SPEAKER. There is pend a motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. SNODGRASS] to adjourn, which takes 
precedence of the motion for a recess. Í 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, and 
move to take a recess for one hour. 

Mr. BRYAN. Pending that I move that we do now adjourn. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move that when the House adjourns, it 
adjourn until Saturday next. 

he SPEAKER. e Chair will state the position of the 

question The gentleman from Tennessee moves that the House 
take a recess for one hour; the gentleman from Nebraska moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question will be taken on 
the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. I call for a division. 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 21, noes 178. 

Mr. BRYAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The question having been en on ordering the yeas and 


8, 

Phe SPEAKER. Twenty-five gentlemen have risen in favor 
of ordering the yeas and nays—in the opinion of the Chair, not 
a sufficient number. 9 

Mr. BRYAN. I demand tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-one gentlemen have arisen in sup- 
p of the demand—not a sufficient number, and tellers are re- 

sed. The noes have it, and the motion is not agreed to. 

ris MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a respectful 
motion. 

ae SPEAKER. There is a motion pending. What is the 
motion? 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to move, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
take a recess for fifteen minutes to allow the Committee on Rules 


to act. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly thinks that motion is in 


order. 

Mr. REED, A point of order. The committee have the right 
to act now, under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. There is a motion for a recess pending. 

Mr. REED. The committee have a perfect right to act. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not suppose the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to be serious. n Gr 

Mr. REED. I beg pardon; I supposed he was. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House take a recess for one hour. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 167. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I ask for the yeas und nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The pent was taken on-ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Sixteen gentlemen have arisen—not a suffi- 
cient number. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I call for the other side. 

The other side was counted. 

The SPEAKER. Sixteen gentlemen have arisen to second 
the demand, and 165 have arisen in opposition—not one-fifth, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I demand tellers. 

The 1 was taken on ordering tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Ten gentlemen have arisen in 3 of 
the demand for tellers—not a sufficient number, and tellers are 
refused. The noes have it, and the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is not agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BRYAN. Division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 164. 
Mr. BRYAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. The proposition I desire to 
submit ibly may interest the gentleman from West Virginia 
ILSON|. Do I understand, and does this side of the 
ouse understand, because when this bill or what was known as 
the Wilson bill was up before all the amendments that were 
offered came from the other side of the House, that if the previ- 
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ous question is ordered it will be in order to offer any amend- 
ments to this bill; and, if so, will thisside have any opportunity 
to offer any amendments? ` 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe previous question is ordered the mat- 
ter is not amendable. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It willnot be amendable then; 
and if Se previous question is ordered no amendments will be 
entertained? 

The SPEAKER. Not after the previous question has been 
ordered. The gentleman from Nebraska demands the yeas and 
nags on the motion to adjourn. 

he question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-two gentlemen have arisen in sup- 
pert of the demand for the yeas and nays—not a sufficient num- 

r. 


Mr. BRYAN. The other side. 

Mr. DUNN. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUNN. If I understand the rules, those making a de- 
mand for the yeas and nays must show by one-fifth of a quorum 
that they have a right to that motion. : 

The SPEAKER. One-fifth of those present may have the 
eg and nays ordered. One-fifth of a quorum may order tel- 

ers, but one-fifth of those present, under the Constitution of the 
United States, may have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DUNN. Is it not their duty to show that they have the 

right to that privilege without compelling the other side to 


rise? 

The SPEAKER. One-fifth of those present, under the Con- 
stitution, may have the yeas and nays put upon the Journal. 
Twenty-twogentlemen have arisen to second the demand for the 

eas and ndys and 145 have arisen in opposition—not one-fifth 
tore seconded the demand, and the yeas and nays are refused. 
The noes have it, and the House refuses to adjourn. 

Mr. BRYAN. Task for tellers on the demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemhn demands tellers. He has 
the right to make that demand. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Nineteen gentlemen have arisen—nota suf- 
ficient number, and tellersare refused. The noes have it, and 
the House refuses to adjourn. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move that the House take a recess until 
to-morrow at II o'clock. : . 

Mr. SHAW. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHAW. It is evident that a number of gentlemen on the 
floor of this House have made e ments elsewhere this after- 
noon, and [ would like to inquire if it will be in order to grant 
indefinite leave of absence to all who desire to retire from this 
session? 

Mr. SPEAKER. That would not be in order. 

Mr. SHAW. I thought not. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. TRACEY. I submit that that motion is out of order. 
That was the last motion submitted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska to the fact that the motion to adjourn is 
of higher privilege than the motion to take a recess, and the 
House has just voted down a motion to adjourn. The vote would 
first have to be taken on the motion to adjourn, which would be 
a repetition of the motion without intervening business. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I move to a recess until II o’clock 
to-morrow. The last vote was taken on the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The 3 from Tennessee has a motion 

nding, which is in order; but the motion of the gentleman 
fom 5 5 — is out of order. 


Mr. BRYAN. In order to obviate that difficulty, Mr. Speaker, 
1 — that when we adjourn to- day it be to meet on Friday at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the motion 
of the gentleman from Nebraska by striking oat Saturday and 
substituting Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the motion of the 

entleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] to be that when the 
ouse adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on sran 
iday and in- 


Mr. SNODGRASS. Then I move to strike out 
sert Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The House would mest to-morrow under the 
rule without any such order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Spenker, I ask for a vote on my motion. 


The question being taken on Mr. BRYAN’S motion, that when 
the House adjourns to-day it adjourn tomeet on Friday next, the 
Speaker declared that the no2s seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Task for a division. 

The house divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 157. 
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Mr. BRYAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the 8 and nays, 18 
members voted in the affirmative; not a sufficient number. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask for the other side. 

The other side was counted, and 146 members voted in the 
negative. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers on the demand 
for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers, 13 members 
eee the afflrmative; not a sufficient number; so tellers were 
refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of 

‘the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SNODGRASS], that the House 
take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. [ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 180. 

Mr. SNODGRASS, I demand the yeas and nays on my mo- 
tion for a recess. 

The question being taken, the yeas and nays were refused, 
oy 18 members voting in the tive and 160 in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Iask for tellers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now dividing. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee demands tellers on his demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers, they were re- 
fused, only 17 members voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise now to a parliament- 


sod Eig np 
e SPEAKER. 1 will state it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. the previous question is ordered by 
the House will not a motion to commit the bill with instructio. 
let in an amendment? K 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that a mo- 
tion to commit with instructions would be in order after the 
. is ordered. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then I want to say to the gentlemen 
who are fighting this proposition in this way that they can get 
in their amendments after the previous question is ordered 
upon a motion to commit with instructions. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. If this bill is to be forced through in the 
interest of the plutocrats and bankers of Wall street, we do not 
intend to lie down and consent to it. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on ordering the pre- 
vious question). The previousquestionisordered. [Applause.] 
There will now be fifteen minutes for debate on each side. The 
Chair recognizes r from West Virginia [Mr. WiL- 
SON] to control the fifteen minutes in favor of the proposition, 
and will afterward reco, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I rise to make a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] had been recog: d. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that, the gentleman from West Virginia being on the 
8 trp gentleman from Tennessee can not make a motion until 
he yields. 

r. SNODGRASS. Then I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Iwant to know whether, notwithstanding 
the eggs 3 of the previous question, we shall not still have the 
right to make these motions; and if so, what advantage have the 
gentlemen gained? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a 5 inquiry, the 
Chair thinks. The gentleman from West Virginia is recognized 
for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] desires to occupy his fifteen minutes, I hope 
he will doso now. I reserve my time. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia had not the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had announced that he recog- 
nized the gentleman from West Virginia for fifteen minutes and 
would subsequently recognize the gentleman from Missouri for 
fifteen minutes. That was the announcement of the Chair. Un- 
der the rules, after the previous question is ordered, thirty min- 
utes are allowed for debate—fifteen minutes on each side of the 
proposition. 


Me BRYAN. Has any one the floor at this time for speak- 


g 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] has the floor. 

Mr. BRYAN. I thought he reserved his time. 

The SPEAKER. If he does, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAND.. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read at the 
Clerk’s desk an amendment that I expect to offer to this bill. 
At the proper time I shall move to recommit this bill to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meusures with instructions 
to report it back with this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the Senate amendment the following: 

“And Lk phage forcarrying into effect the PORET Ag the foregoing declara- 
tion and that so much of the act of January 18, 1837. in reg: to the estab- 
lishment of a mint and relating to the coins of the United States as relates 
to and provides for the coi e of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains 


of standard silver, and the same is hereby, revived and retnacted into 
full force and ese e z 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. S er, we have now reached the time 
when a vote must be taken on the all-important question of re- 
turning to the Sherman law of 1873—a pitiable condition I must 
confess, as a Democrat on this floor; for since that law was par- 
tially repealed in 1878 I have witnessed in this House struggle 
after 8 Lin wherein the Democratic party stood almost solid 
in favor of the unlimited coinage of silver. But in an evil hour 
the moneyed interests of this country, as I believe for the pur- 
pose of affecting legislation, have precipitated what probably 
might have been troubles early in the future, have encouraged 
and brought on in this country a panic, and have insisted t 
it was the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890 
that has brought this c upon the people. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this law is to be wiped from the statute 
book. It is a law with which I have no . sympathy. I 
had hoped that it might not be wiped off until that great politi- 
cal party to which I belong may have performed its pledges in 
this Houseand restored silver to unlimited coinage. Thad hoped 
that the existing law might have for the time assisted in sus- 
taining the value of silver until we could have fully restored it to 
free coinage. ‘ 

If the proposition were that which has been proclaimed on the 
floor of House from time to time during the last fifteen 
years—that if we are to coin silver we should put more silver in 
a dollar and thus make it nearer the commercial ratio, that 
would be a reasonable proposition. We made concessions upon 
that point for the purpose of testing the sincerity of those who 
made such statements, and we found them utterly false. 

I shall offer this amendment, Mr. Speaker, as the platform on 
which the Democratic party of the South and West will do 
battle in the future. It contemplates the repeal of the Sherman 
law of 1873 to follow the repeal of the Sherman law of 1890. It 
practically repeals the Sherman law of 1873, and places the finan- 
ces of this country on that broad basis of bimetallism where 
the soos vaen. 5 Seay act of en Osta hence 

r. Speaker, I wo ve despaired of the future of my party 
had I not seen in this House and at the other end of the Capitol 
a stalwart unterrified force that have battled here for the last 
three months seeking to establish the principles announced in 
the Democratic platform. But when Isee those Representatives 
and those Senators who have stood steadfast in all this storm, I 
find a nucleus wherein and whereby on the platform announced 
in the Pes amendment the Democratic party inall sections 
west of the Allegheny Mountains will stand; and, in my opinion, 
the great mass of the eastern Democracy will finally stand with 
them, and we shall triumph on that platform. 

We are not discouraged, Mr. Speaker, but, on the contrary, 
when this law is enacted and placed on the statute books and 
the whole issue is made up whether this country must go to gold 
monometallism, that has already e bankrupted Europe, 
or whether we shall reéstablish the financial system of the Con- 
stitution as given to us by our fathers, I can not doubt the result. 
Bimetallism as of the days before silver was demonetized will 
yet be decreed by the voters of this country, and that, too, in 
such way as Representatives will be compelled to obey. 

We have been promised, Mr. Speaker, that when this law shall 
be finally repealed, and we shall have returned to the single 
gold standard, that the great banking institutions of the coun- 
try will pour out their money, that business will revive, that 
prosperity will come to this people. Wait and see. 

Mr. Speaker, there might possibly be a spasmodic revival of 
business under these promises, but it can not last. It will be 
temporary. It can not be permanent. It is impossible that it 
should be. Because we have seen it tried in Europe—in England 
and in Germany—and what is the condition of their people at 


this time? 
Mr. SNODGRASS. Stocks are even now falling. 


1893. 
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Mr. BLAND. My friend from Tennessee reminds me that 
stocks have already begun to fall; and if anything should rise on 
account of the repeal of the Sherman law, and going to a gold 
standard in this country, it ought to be stocks, for the whole 
legislation has been thrust into this House and before this Con- 
gress as a stock-jobbing operation. R 

They had supposed that by making their bonds and stocks, on 
which the hose of water has been turned many many times 
over in Wall street—that these watered stocks, now de- 
pressed and having much of the water wrung out of them, would, 
when made sure of being paid in gold, rise in value to par, water 
and all. 

But it so happens that the Old World is in distress; and in- 
stead of buying our bonds and stocks, they are returning them 
to us, notwithstanding the repeal of this law. And since we 
have repealed that law in the interest of stock-gambling and 
sent down wheat, cotton, and farm products generally, I stand 
here in the face of these representatives of the great South and 
West who have stood firm for silver and congratulate them that 
they have stood steadfast in the interests of their people, and I 
9 a people will stand steadfast tothem in the future. [Ap- 

use. 
E The amendment to be voted upon is submitted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the Senate amendment the following: 

And to provide for carrying into effect the ae of the foregoing decla- 
tion that so much of the act of January 18, 1837, in regard to the establish- 
ment of a mint and relating to the coins of the Uni States as relates to 
and provides for the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains of 
standard silver, be, and the same is hereby, revived and reénacted into full 
force andeffect.” 


It ma theact of January 18, 1837, the Sherman law of 1873 re- 


We propose to revive and reënact the law of 1837, which was 
a free-coinage law—a law that authorized and uired the un- 
limited coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4123 grains stand- 
ard silver. ith this act revived the Sherman act of 1873 
demonetizing silver will stand repealed. The battle cry from 
mue time forth shall be for the repeal of the Sherman law of 

73. 

This must be done first of all—no compromises, no discordant 
notes as to ratios or limitations. Unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law is still the battle flag under which we will fight, 
ut this time it is the Sherman law that stopped the coinage of 

ver. 

When we shall have repealed this, the most odious of all the 
Sherman silver laws, and restored silver where it was before its 
demonetization in 1873, it will ba in order then to talk of ratios. 

When the decks are cleared and silver is given an equal chance 
with gold, should any necessity for the changing of the ratio be 
developed, we can then take counsel whether we should change 
the silver dollar or the gold dollar, or both, butnottillthen. Re- 
pealthe Sherman law of 1873 is the platform on which the Democ- 
racy of the West and South will lead the people to victory, for the 
masses of the laboring and producing people of the East are with 
us in the fight. With this one purpose in view and one thing 
to be done, there need be nodiversions or dissensions on this 
platform—the people will stand with us. 

This platform has no uncertain sound, no doubtful construc- 
tions, no straddles. 

Since the crusade 7 silver began in this country and 
Western Europe in 1873, we have witnessed the greatest depres- 
sion in prices that has occurred in the same period for the last 
century. Especially is this so in the fall in prices of agricultu- 
ral products. 

is decline will, in my humble opinion, continue from year 

to year. Whether the people will patiently bear it is to be seen. 

f my predictions are unfounded, these prices ought to go up, 

prosperity ought once again return to our people. The agricul- 

turists have not prospered heretofore,even though we had a 
partial silver coinage. 

Nothing but the full restoration of silver will give relief to 
our money stringency. It is said, however, that now we have 
returned to gold and gold only, times will be better than ever 
before. We will wait and see. Ido not believe it. Ihope for 
the best, but fear the worst. 

I yield now five minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN]. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes of his time 
remaining. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] and two to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, nothing that can be said at this 
time will affect the fate of this bill, but those gentlemen who 
vote for it should do so with a full and clear understanding of 
what they are doing. We have been told, sir, that the Demo- 


cratic paoa adopted in 1892 demanded the unconditional re- 


peal of the Sherman law. No person has brought into this House 
a single platform utterance which will bear out that assertion. 
The platform does not even demand repeal, not to speak of un- 
conditional repeal. It says: ‘‘ We denounce the Republican leg- 
islation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cowardly make- 
shift, fraught with “possibilities of danger in the future, which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its dy re .” Its author does seem to be anxious for 
its s y re , and in this desire many of its supporters join 
with him; but why should a Democratic Congress secure that 
repeal without first restoring, at least, the law which the Sher- 
man law repealed? Then, too, the denunciation contained in 
the platform is directed against the whole law, not pay against 
the purchase clause. Yet we are urged to support this bill for 
the unconditional repeal of the purchase clause only as a Demo- 
cratic measure. What is the history of this bill? It is identical 
in purpose and almost identical in language with a bill intro- 
duced by.Senator SHERMAN July 14, 18 

To show the similarity between the bill introduced then by 
Senator SHERMAN and the bill introduced since by Mr. WIL- 
SON of West Virginia, I place the two bills in parallel columns, 


and indicate by italics the words which appear in both bills: 
Fifty-second Congress, first session. | Fifty-third first session, 
S. 3423, introduced in the Senate H. R. 1, in uced in the House 


July 14, 1892, by Mr. SHERMAN. August 11, 1893, by Mr. WILSON. 


A bill for the repeal of certain parts | A bill to repeal a part of an act, ap 
of the act directing the purchase proved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An 
of silver bullion and the issue of act directing the purchase of silver 


Treasury notes thereon, and for 
Seg purposes, approved July 14, 


Beit enacted bythe Senaleand House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
vo much of the act entitled An act di- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and Sor other purposes,” approved July 
14, 1890, as directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase, from time to time, 
silver bullion to the aggregate amou 
of 4,500,000 ounces, or 80 much thereof 
as may be offered in month, at the 
marke ramie thereof, and to issue in 
po ne or such purchases of silver 

ullion easury notes O, 


the United 
States, is hereby repealed, to take ef- 
fect on the ist day of January, 1893: 
Provided, That s act shall not in 
any way affect or impair or change 
the legal qualities, redemption, or 
use of the asury notes issued un- 
der said act. 


bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
80 much 1 act aparats July 14, 
1890, entitled “An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and Jor other 
py oe, as directs the Secretary 

he Treasury to purchase time 
time, silver bullion to the aggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or 80 much 
thereof as may be offered in each 
month, at the market price thereof, 
not exceeding $1 for 371.25 

of 2 75 savers and — — ger pay- 
me: ‘Or such pur easury 
notes of the United States, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed; but this re- 
peal shatl not impair or in any man- 
ner affect the legal-tender quality of 
the standard silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined; and the faith and credit 


of the United States are hereby 
pledged to maintain the parity ef 
the standard gold and silver coins of 
the United States at the present le- 
gal ratio, or such other ratio as may 
be established by law. 


Does the Senator from Ohio originate Democratic measures? 
The gentlemen who favor this bill may follow the leadership of 
Senator SHERMAN and call it Democratic: but until he is con- 
verted to true principles of finance I shall not follow him, nor 
will I apply to his financial policy the name of Democracy or 
honesty. [Applause.] The Wilson bill passed the House, buta 
majority of the Democrats voted in favor of substituting the 
Bland law in the place of the Sherman law before they voted for 
unconditional repeal, showing that they were not for uncondi- 
tional repeal until Republican votes had deprived them of that 
which they preferred to unconditional repeal, namely, the Bland 
law. When the bill in its present form was reported to the Sen- 
ate, four of the Democratic members of the Finance Committee 
ae the bill and only two Democrats favored it. When the 

ill passed the Senate, twenty-two Democrats were recorded in 
favor of the bill and twenty-two against it, and that, too, inspite 
of the fact that every possible influence was brought to bear to 
secure Democratic support for the measure. Before a vote was 
reached thirty-seven Democratic Senators agreed to a compro- 
mise, so that this bill does not come to us expressing the free 
and voluntary desire of the Democratic piety: 

Not only does unconditional repeal fail to carry out the pledge 
made in the last national platform, but it disregards the most 
important part of the financial plank in not redeeming the 
promise to maintain the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage.” 
That promise meant something. It was a square declaration in 
favor of bimetallism. The tail to this bill, added in the Senate 
as an amendment, pretends to promise a future fulfillment of 
3 pledges. e are not here to promise, but to fulfill. 

e are not here to renew platform pledges, but to carry them 
out. But even if it were our duty to postpone bimetallism and 
record another promise, the Senate amendment does not con- 
tain the vital words of the financial plank. The Senate amend- 
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ment eliminates from the platform the important declaration in 
favor of the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi- 
nation against either metal or charge for mintage.” To show 
the important difference between tne Senate amendment and 
that of our platform, I arrange them in parallel columns 
and eee the discarded words by italics. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. THE SENATE AMENDMENT. 


We hold to the use of both gold 
the country, and to the Colnago of 
country, coinage 
both gold and silver without discrimi- 
nation against either metal or charge for 
but the dollar unit of coim- 
age-of both metals must be of equal 
intrinsic exc able value or 
be adjusted through international 
agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insurethe main- 
tenance a Powe parity of 1 two 
metals and the wer ot every 
dollar at all times in themarkets and 
in the paymentof debts, 


— rected to the establishment of Gach 
maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollarcoined or Mane by the 
United States, in the markets and in 
the payment of debts. 8 


Were those important words stricken out by intention or was 
it simply un oversight? No, Mr. Speaker, those words were pur- 
ly left out because those who are behind the bill never in- 
— to carry out the Democratic platform; and, if we can judge 
their purpose by their acts, those who prepared the platform 
never intended when it was written that it should be fulfilled 
after it had secured the suffrages of the American people. 

When they had astrike at Homestead some time ago ys used 
force to remedy what they considered their grievances. esaid 
then that the ballot, not the bullet, was the means by which the 
American people redressed their grievances. [Applause.] What 
shall wesay now when people elected upon a platform and pledged 
to a principle Se ty BE those pledges when they come to the 
legislative halls? It is a blow at representative government 
which we can not afford to give. We are not sent here 
we know more than others and can think for them. Wearesent 
here to carry out the wishes, to represent the interests, and to 
protect the rights of those who sent us. What defense can we 
make if this bill is passed? It isnot demanded by the people; 
the farmers and laborers who constitute the great bulk of our 

le have never asked for it; those who speak for their organ- 
E have never prayed for it. 

So far as the laborer been heard from, he has denounced 
unconditional repeal; so far as the farmer has been heard from, 
he has denounced unconditional repeal. Who gave the Eastern 
capitalists the right to speak for these men. It is a contest be- 
tween the producers of wealth and those who exchange or ab- 
sorbit. We have heard a great deal about business interests 
and businessmendemanding repeal. Whoare the business men? 
Are not those entitled to that name who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life? Is the farmer less a business 
man than the broker, because the former spends three hundred 
and sixty-five days in producing acrop which will not bring him 
over a dollar a day for his labor, while the latter can make ten 
times the farmer’s annual income in one successful bet on the 
future price of the farmer's product? I prorat, Mr. Speaker, 

ainst the use of the name business men in such a way as to ex- 

ude the largest and most valuable class of business men in the 
country. Unconditional repeal stops the issue of money. With 
this law gone, no more silver certificates can be issued, and no 
more silver bought. There is no law to 33 for the issue of 
greenbacks. o must rely for our additional currency upon our 
share of the limited Bop ly of gold, and the bank notes which 
national banks may find it profitable to issue. 

Does anybody deny that our currency must increase as our 
population increases and as our need for money increases? Does 
any one believe that our need for money can be supplied without 
e legislation? Is it any more wise to destroy the present 
means for increasing our currency before a new plan is adopted 
than it would be to repeal the McKinley tariff act without put- 

some other revenue measure in its place? Our platform 
says: We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty- 
first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class legislation,” 
and we promise its re as one of the beneficent results that 
will follow the action of the people in entrusting power to the 
Democratic party.” We also demanded a tariff for revenue only. 
Is there any more reason for ting the repeal of the Sher- 
man law from the enactment of bimetallic legislation than there 


the equal power of every dollar at all 
times in the markets and in the 


is for separating the repeal of the McKinley bill from the enact- 
ment of a “ tariff for revenue only” measure? Having harmon- 
ized with Mr. SHERMAN, shall we proceed to harmonize with Mr. 


Mr. McKinley? There are many Republicans who tell us now 
that the prospect of tariff reduction has destroyed confidence to 
a greater extent than the Sherman law has. 

n order to avoid another manufactured panic will it be neces- 
sary to abandon another tenet of the Democratic faith and give 


upall hope of tarif reduction? Unconditional repeal will make it 
more cult to restore free bimetallic coinage. It cam not aid 
bimetallism without disappointing the dearest hopes of those gen- 
tlemen whoare mostactiveinitssupport. If it were not so serions 
a matter it would be interesting to note the mortification which 
must come either to the gold supporters or to the silver support- 
ers of unconditional repeal. They are working in perfect har- 
mony to secure exactly 4 ary results by means of this bill. 
Who will be deceived: is only the first step. It will be 
followed by an effort to secure an issueof bonds to maintain gold 
panonna, Senator Sherman, the new prophet of Democracy, 

already stated that bonds must be issued, and we know that 
last spring the whole pressure of the moneyed interest was 
brought to bear to secure an issue of bonds then. Do you say 
that Congress would not dare to authorize the increase of the 
public debt in time of peace? What is there that this Congress 
may not dare to do after it has given its approval to the iniqui- 
tous measure now before us? 

It has also been suggested that the silver dollars now on hand 
be limited in their legal-tender qualities. We need not be sur- 
prised if this suggestion assumes real form in attempted legis- 

ation. It has already been proposed to increase the circulation 
of national banks and thus approve of a policy which our party 
has sat ae denounced, But we need be surprised at nothing 
now. e party can never undergo a more complete transform- 
ation upon any 8 than it has upon the silver question, if 
the representatives really reflect the sentiments of those who 
sent them here. We have been told of the great blessings which 
are tofollow unconditionalrepeal. Every in stocks has been 
paraded as a forerunner of coming prosperity. I have taken oc- 
casion to examine the quotations on one of the staple products 
of the farm, and in order to secure a basis for calculation, I have 
taken whet for December delivery. 

I give below the New York quotations on December wheat, 
taken from the New York Price Current. The quotations are 
for the first day of the months of June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, and October 30, or as near those dates as could be 
gathered from the Price Current, which is published about twice 
a week. 

June 1, December wheat, 83}. 

Japoun session called June 30, to meet August 7.) 

y 1, December wheat, 81}. 
August 1, December wheat, 75, 
— convened August 7.) 
ptember 1, December wheat, 74}, 
(Senate debate continuing.) 
O tober 1, December wheat, 74§. 
Compromise abandoned and repeal assured about October 23.) 
tober 30, December wheat, 71$. 

(Unconditional repeal passed Senate evening of October 30.) 
October 31, December wheat (Post market report), 69}. 


The following is an extract from the market report touchin 
the general situation in New York and the grain market in Chi- 
cago. The report appears in the morning issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, November 1. 


BIG SCRAMBLE TO SELL—THE CHANGE OF SENTIMENT WAS A SURPRISE TO THE 
STREET—LONDON BEGAN THE RAID—THOSE WHO BELIEVED THE PASSAGE 
OF THE REPEAL BILL WOULD LEAD ro HEAVY BUYING ORDERS, AND HAD 
PURCHASED FOR A RISB, ALSO TURNED SELLERS AND SACRIFICED THEIR 
F A LITTLE AS THE MARKET CLOSED—THE BUSINESS ON 

ANGE. 
New YORK, October 81. 


Yesterday's vote by the Senate repealing the Sherman silver law did not 
have the effect on the stock market that the bulls expected. In the first place, 
London cabled orders to sell various stocks, much to the disappointment 
local operators, who were confident that the action of the Senate would result 
in a flood of b orders. The liquidations for foreign account induced 


CHICAGO, October 81. 

Wheat was very weak throughout the entire session today, The open- 
ing was about 1 cent per bushel lower than the . Satur- 
day, became weak, and after some minor fluctuations prices further de- 
clined 1} to 2, then held steady, and the closing was 2} to 2§ lower than 
the last prices of Saturday. There was some at the course of the 
market, which became cons and at one time amounted almost 
to a panic, when little or no reaction appeared and the price continued to 
sink. The fact of the matter was that traders were loaded with wheat and 
were merely waiting for the opportunity to sell. The bul, the end 
of last week gave them this chance and they we e quick take savansege 
ot it. The silver repeal bill haying been discounted for several days had lit- 
tle or no effect in the matter of sustaining prices. New York stocks were 
weak and much lower ani this speculative feeling was communicated to 
wheat. New Yorkers who have been the big bulls for so long were selling 
to-day, and it was said that there were numerous orders from abroad on 
that side of the market. 

Corn was dull, the range being within 9 acent limit. The 
tone was steady and at times an undertone of irmness was noticeable, al- 
though prices did not show any essential changes. The accumulations of 
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cash corn di the t three were the cause of a somewhat liberal 
offe: ot ems eatin randig King a ee they became light and the market 
dull. e opening was at a decling of } to ;. mine Peek an 

. later, and closing } to g, under the final 


Bars were featureless, but the feeling was steady. There was v little 
and price change were within t cent limit, closing being $ below 


From the statement given it will appear that wheat has fallen 
more than 14 cents a bushel since the beginning of the month 
in which President Cleveland issued his call for the extra ses- 
sion. The wheatcrop for 1892 was about 500,000,000 bushels. A 
fall of 1 cent in price means a loss of $5,000,000 on the crop if 
those figures can be taken for this year's crop. Calculated upon 
December wheat the loss since June 1 has been over $70,000,000, 
or one-sixth of its value at the ing of the decline. The 
fall of 2 cents on yesterday alone, after the repeal bill passed the 
Senate and its immediate in the House was assured, 
amounted to $10,000,000. The fall yesterday in wheat, corn, and 
oats calculated upon a year’s crop amounted to more than 817- 
000,000. Are these the first fruits of repeal? Wall street was 
terribly agitated at the prospect of a slight reduction in the gold 
reserve. Will they take no notice of this tremendous reduction 
in the farmer’s reserve? The market report above quoted says: 


Yesterday’s vote by the Senate repealing the Sherman silver law did not 
have the effect on the stock market that the bulls In the first 
London cabled orders to sell various stock, much to the Sy (cet 


mt of local operators, Who were confident that the action of the 
orders. 


would result in a flood of buying 

Is it possible that instead of money flowing to us, it is going to 
flow away in spite of repeal? The ment most persistently 
made by the advocates of repeal was that money would at once 
flow to this country from Europe and relieve us of our stringency 
in the money market. e business centers impatient 
because the Senate insisted upon a thorough discussion. Some 
of the papers even suggested that the Senate ought to be abol- 
ished because it stood in the way of the restoration of confidence. 
Finally the opporikion was worn out, the bill was passed, just as 
the metropolitan press demanded, and behold it was greeted in 
the market by a general decline. We may now expect to hear 
that the vague, indefinite, and valueless added in the Senate 
as an amendment has prevented returning confidence, and that 
it is our highest duty to repeal the caudal appendage of the Wil- 
son bill, just as the re of the purchase clause of the Sher- 
man law wasdemanded. For twenty years we have denounced 
the demonetization act of 1873, and yet we are now prepared 
with oureyes open, fully conscious of what we are doing, to per- 

trate the same crime, We leave silver just where it was left 

en, 8 that there was provision then for trade dollars 
which this bill does not contain. You may assume the responsi- 
bility, I shall not. 

The line of battle is laid down. The President's letter to Gov- 
ernor Northen expresses his opposition tothe free and unlim- 
ited coin: of silver by this country alone. Upon that issue 
the next Congressional contest will be fought. re we depend- 
ent or independent asanation? Shall we legislate for ourselves 
or shall we beg some foreign nation to help us provide for the 
financial wants of our own people? 

We need not fear the result of such a contest. The patriot- 
ism of the American people is not yet gone, and we can confi- 
dently await their decision. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. PENCE. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska have ten minutes more time in which to discuss 
this amendment, which never has been discussed in this House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Nebraska have 
ten minutes more time. Is there objection? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PENCE. Who objected? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I objected. 

Mr. PENCE. That is the most effective work the gentleman 
has done this session. . 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] wasted the time of the House for an hour here this 
morning in dilatory motions, which time he might have had 
for debate. 

Mr. PENCE. The time may have been wasted, in the judg- 
ement of the pentema from Ohio, but no one else in the House 
thinks that of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. 

Mr. BLAND. Iyield two minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER]. 

[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] has expired. 


Mr. WILSON of West Frins I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, when Congress assembled in 
August last we were in the midst of one of the most disastrous 
commercial crises which ever afflicted this country. 

The President of the United States called Congress ether 
to enact such legislation as might be expedient to avert Bx 
sible the calamity which was then upon us. It was believed by 
a majority of House that one of the chief causes of that 
commercial crisis was what is known as the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. : 

This House proceeded promptly therefore to repeal thatelause, 
On the 28th day of August the repe ling bill this House 
by a very large majority. It was then predicted by the friends 
of re that this repeal would be followed by prosperity, that 
it would restore public confidence; and we have now had the 
benefit of nearly three months of experience since that time. I 
desire to call attention to the changed condition of the country 
since the of this bill through the House, which gave the 
assurance that the repeal would be enacted into law. 

Last week I addressed the leading commercial agency of the 
United States, Messrs. Dun & Co., of Nsw York, and requested 
a statement showing the comparative values of leading stocks 
and produce between the time the bill passed this House and 
Saturday last, when the assurance was given to the country of 
the prospective passage of the bill in the Senate. 

I have the the report from that commercialagency in my hand, 
and I desire to call the attention of the country to it. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] says this was a stock-jobbing 
crisis. I do not know whether it was manipulated by thestock- 
jobbers or not, but I know that there was a crisis upon us which 

as not yet been entirely averted. I know that everything was 
prostrated. 

Lam glad to state that nearly all of the evils which then 
afflicted the country have passed away. I will ask consent to 
print this statement in the RECORD, and I call attention toa few 
prominent features of it. This statement says: ’ 

At the date you name. be 28, the country was recove 
almost complete preys S O 
currency was still at a 


almost unsalable, and 
collateral. 


ring from the 
domestic exchange which had prevailed, but 
mium of 1 to2 per cent, gene th eee, 
to 50 per cent was bid for time loans good 


It is also stated that the prices of railroad stocks have increased 
from $45.61 to 853.24 per share, which is an increase of 37.63 a 
share on the entire capitalization of railroad stocks in this coun- 
try, an increase in the market value of such stocks since the 
sage of this bill through the House of $763,000,000. Anda [ike 
increase has taken place in other stocks. x 

Mr. BRYAN. Will 8 yield to me for a question. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman permit me toask him 
a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I can not yield, I have only five min- 


utes. 
ane SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois declines to 
yield. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. What about the price of farm products? 
Mr. SPRINGER. I was just going to refer to the increase in 
roducts of the soil; and it will be found that wheat has increased 
price 3 cents a bushel, which would, upon an average of one 
year’s crop in this country, be an increase of $15,000,000. It 
means, on corn, on an average crop, $37,000,000; on cotton, on 
an average crop, it will be $23,000,000, and on oats nearly $40,- 
000,000; and thus, on four leading products of the farm, the in- 
crease on what would be the yearly average crop is more than 
$115,000,000, and yet gentlemen tell us that prices have been de- 
preciated by this legislation. A similar increase has been re- 
alized on all other farm products since this House in August last 
gave assurance to the country that the repeal bill would soon 
become the law of the land. Thus the extra session has been 
justified and the wisdom of repeal has already been vindicated. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
The following is the letter of R. G. Dun & Co., to which refer- 
ence was made in Mr. SPRINGER’S remarks, and which is printed 
under the general leave of the House to print: 


THE MERCANTILE AGENCY R. G. Dux & Co., 
814 and 316 Broadway, New York, October 23, 1393. 
DEAR SIR: In reply to your inquiry of the 27th the folio data are sub- 
mitted, and as the details are more fully setforth each week in our weekly 
1 Dun's Review, copies of that paper for August 26—October 
inclusive, are also forwarded to you. Therein will be found in condensed 
form a statement of the condition of business inits different departments 
each week, with brief extracts from the telegrams forwarded by our offices 
in different parts of the country. ` 
At the date you August 28, the country was recovering from the al- 
most complete paralysis of domesticexchange which had prevailed, but cur- 
cares Mg still ata um of I to per cent, comme eee 
ge bmg $e r cent was bid for time loans 8 
Since time do exchange has been fully restored, premi: 
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currency has 1 commercial loans of good character are ip ae 
and. with good co rals, epee By at 3} per cent on time, The New 
York banks then had less than 502,000, 000 reserve, and now hold over #157,- 
000,000; the deposits were then 8374. 000, 000 and are now nearly 8183. 000, 000. A 
similar change has been seen at other cities. The clearing-house certificates, 
which banks here were compelled to issue for settlement between them- 
selyes, have substantially all been retired, as well as all issues at Boston, 
more than three-quarters of the amount issued at Philadelphia, and the 
amounts issued at nearly all other cities. In general, the and cur- 
rency paralysis has passed away, and whereas the liabilities of banks fat 
A not including mortgage, loan, and trust 5 exceed: 
000, the amount fell in September to about $1,000,000, and, though 
during the present month, is yet Ag Pat, Sorgen small. 

e failures of commercial houses and traders numbered 1,833 in August, 
Taa tons numerous about the middle of the month, and the ag; of 
liabilities was over 55,000,000. In October the number of failures fallen 
to about 1,550, but the decrease in importance has been ater, the 5 Se 
oo of firms failing for the month nearly ended being about 0, 


Prices of stocks began to rise as soon as the House had acted on the silver 
bill, and the average for the sixty most active stocks, which was $45.61 per 
share August 28, has advanced to 853.24 per share, while the average of four- 
teen most active industrial and trust stocks, which was $44.86 A t 28. has 
advanced to 881.51 per share. In the journals forwarded to you will be found 
prices aras day of a few stocks having the largest sales each week, with the 
average daily of the two classes above named. 

Prices of products have generally advanced, though rather for such as are 
handled in speculative markets than for those which depend upon actual 
consumption to fix prices. The general advance in prices of all products of 
which records are kept has been about 2 per cent, but in most manufactured 
products there has been no advance or somedecline. Inthemoreimportant 
Staples of commerce prices August 28 and at this date compare thus: 


Commodities. October 28. August 28. Increase. 


1 #0. 300 

„4525 .175 

. 8000 +475 

. 862 - 188 
$ -300 25 

; A ee 
Se 1624 213 
819 -750 - 69 

. 7212 577 1487 
287 275 12 
19. 50 16.00 3.50 
6. 50 5. 50 1.00 
14. 00 14.25 2 

29. 00 . 
4.70 4.45 2 
3.25 3.15 -10 
5.30 5.20 10 

3. 90 eel) Ee 

The volume of business represented by exchanges through all 838 


and Au; 
estab 


uantity. 
The sales of Wool at the principal Eastern markets, Which amoun: to only 
6,484,787 pounds in four weeks of August, have been 9,207,152 pounds in three 
weeks of October, and though only part of the woolen machinery is yet in 
operation, there has been a considerable increase. 

Tihe takings of cotton by Northern spinners, though 101,000 bales or 37 per 
cent less since September 1 than for the same period last year, has been 
larger of late, most of the cotton mills have resumed. e shipment of 
boots and shoes from Boston are not yet larger than in August and are 
about a quarter smaller than a year ago, but more of the factories are now 
employed and the rubber works are busy. Ingeneral. however, the evidences 
of ent are not yet as distinct in the larger industries of which 
statements are obtainable, as in and monetary affairs, in failures, 
and in prices of staple products and of securities. 

ery respectfully, 


Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


on es withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. r. Speaker, this is a vital question to 
the people I have the honor in part to represent, and I shall vote 
against this bill for these reasons: First, the tendency of the 
measure, if it becomes a law, is to decrease the volume of cur- 
rency, and to enhance the purchasing power of money, and to 
depress the prices of products. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say this: That I do not see 
how any man who is in favor of better prices tolabor and for the 
products of the farm and shop can vote for this measure. I am 
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2 to it for another reason. That is, this declaration in 
the amendment of the Senate places the whole matter under an 
international agreement. Iam not willing to submit the des- 
tinies of this great people to the whims and the wishes of Lon- 
don, of Germany, or any other European power, or any financial 
power across the waters. As an American, as a Southern man, 
as a member of the United States Congress, I declare in my 
place that in my pnia it isa shame that this great country 
should adopt a bill containing such a declaration as this. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
1 there? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Submitting this matter to an international 
agreement with Germany, England, indeed with all Europe com- 
mitted against silver and in favor of asingle gold standard, they 
being creditor nations, we a borrowing nation, is equivalent to 
going to hell for justice and the devil sitting as judge.” If 
this is the hope for silver as a money equal and upon a parity 
with gold, we might as well save the expense of such an inter- 
national conference and bow the knee to such financial legisla- 
tion as may bə dictated from beyond the waters. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. And are you not also opposed to it for the 
reason that this bill is a travesty upon the platform and record 
of the party? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam also opposed to it because it is not 
in harmony with the platform upon which you, Mr. Speaker, 
and I were elected. Iam OEO it for that additional rea- 


son. 
Mr. Speaker, this Senate amendment is a square dodge, and a 
reckless abandonment of the Democratic platform upon the sil- 


ver question. What will the Democratic masses say of it, and 


our promises unfulfilled. To them and to them only can wə ap- 
peal from and after this day. If they are benefited by it, then I 
am satisfied and shall stand ready to recant my opinions and re- 
verse my action; if not, then I commend this Democratic House, 
Senate, and Administration to their tender mercies, when the 
day comes for them to pass upon our action upon this question. 
T yield back tothe gentleman who so kindly gave me three min- 
utes whatever remains. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gent'eman has expired. 


The gentleman from Illinois stated that he desired to print 
something in the RECORD. The Chair will submit that propo- 
sition 


Mr. SPRINGER. The letter from which I read. 
The SPEAKER. And which the gentleman did not have time 


to read. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
gentlemen may have leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD, 
and also that gentlemen desiring to do so may print remarks in 
the RECORD on this subject. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I object. 

Mr. BLAND. We have had no opportunity for debate, and I 
ask unanimous consent that gentlemen have leave to print re- 
marks on this bill in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unamious consent for 
general leave to print remarks on this bill. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. As we have not had time to reply to the 
statement read by the gentlemen from Illinois, I shall object to 
having it printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would like to ask in con- 
nection with that, that there be unamious consent given for any 
gentleman who has spoken to extend his remarks, or those who 
will speak upon it to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. That has been granted on the motion of the 
gentieman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOATNER. I understand that extends to all those who 
have spoken and those who desire to print remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. That was submitted and agreed to, as the 
Chair understands. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have not the slightest desire to 
mingle in the discussion so far as it has proceeded, nor do I 
intend to make this the occasion for any suggestion as to the 
natural disappointment of orators who have preceded me. I 
told the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] some time ago 
that he would find out the difference between promise and per- 
formance when we came to actual business. That the country 
is undoubtedly better off whenever the Democratic party dis- 
appoints it, Ido not dobut. [Laughter.] Insome respects I might 
hope that this disappointment would continue. 1 have given at 
length age for the view which I have taken of the ques- 
tion which is before the House. I have nothing to add to that 
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statement of reasons. With those reasons and with the result, 
I have not that confidence which some gentlemen have, who 
either know more than I do or less thanI do, [Laughter.] 
This is a very serious and important experimentin the history 
of this country, which had to be tried in obedience to the wish 
of the people. I hope it may turn out to be advantageous to the 


eople in every way. Congress has at last, after a long time, 
Sons its duty, but it has robbéd the measure of a very greatdeal 
of the advantage that it would have had under other circum- 


stances had it been sooner disposed of. I have suggested that 
this silver legislation, begun in 1878, was an exciting cause of 
our troubles; whether it was any more than that, time willshow. 
For my part I shall not be surprised to see great industrial mis- 
fortunes happen to this country. In my judgment it will be 
found that underneath this situation is the general difficulty 
which I have already pointed out, that this country does not 
know and never will know until the action takes place, what the 
purpose and intention of the 1 in power are. 

Those parties themselves do not know. The consequence is 
that this country is prostrate under general uncertainty. More- 
over, the whole industrial system of this country is subject to 
change. That change is imminent and threatening. It will be 
found that this underlies our present condition, that this is the 
main cause of the misfortunes which have happened and which 
will happen to us in the coming winter. However much such 
misfortunes might inure to any temporary party advantage, I 
sincerely hope that they may not prove to be as great as those 
who wiser than I anticipate. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY]. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. S er, I have but a minute. I could 
easily consume many minutes, and even hours, in expressing 
my sense of gratitude to the gentlemen here, my colleagues, 
who have intrusted me with thedischarge of certain duties dur- 
ing the discussion of this bill which we are now about to vote 


apon, 

a behalf of those who were associated under the command of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] in the active 
work of organizing the forces favoring the bill, permit me to 
thank the Republicans on both sides of the question, and our 
friends the Populists, all of whom have treated us with great kind- 
ness during the time of debate in connection with this measure. 
Mr. Speaker, the vote which is about to be taken is the cul- 
minating event in the long struggle which has been carried on 
for years by friends of the people who are in favor of sound 
money—— 

(Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from New York be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire more time. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I yield the gentleman from 
New York one minute more. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, in that additional minute I sim- 
ply desire to say that I regard this as the end of a great strug- 
gle wherein the American people have finally and in decided 
terms expressed their purpose that nothing but an absolutel 
sound currency shall be issued by the Government of the Unite 
States. gung the debate to-day one of our friends who is op- 

to this bill has claimed that we have been following the 

tions given us by one of the Senators from the State of 

Ohio. Iwill not take issue with him as to what his opinion may 

be; but, Mr. S er, so far as I am concerned, and those gen- 

tlemen on the Democratic side with whom Ihave acted, we know 

that we have been following the lead of the man whom the peo- 

le of this country elected by an enormous majority, Grover 

nevo a, the present President of the United States. [Ap- 

use. 

$ The {pEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia has one 
minute remaining. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the argument 
upon this bill has been closed. Both Houses of Congress have. 

ter long and deliberate consideration, recorded their judgment 
upon it with an emphasis that can not bə misunderstood, and 
which now can neither be strengthened nor weakened by any- 
thing that might be said at this stage of its history. I have 
recognized from the beginning, sir, that there were honest and 
sincere differences of opinion upon this measure by honest, sin- 
cere, ånd patriotic representatives of the people. Which side 
has been right the future alone can decide, If the sage of 
this bill shall bring to this country but a small part of the bless- 
ings which its friends prophesy concerning it, if it shall restore 
confidence, quicken enterprise, and bring once more returnin 
prosperity to the people of the country, then the judgment o 


its friends will be justified, and its opponents will stand before 
history as honest, patriotic, but mistaken men. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BRYAN. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to pro- 
ceed a minute longer. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If, on the other hand, it 
should bring one-tenth of the evils which its enemies prophesy, 
then the judgment of its opponents will be justified, and its 
friends will stand before history as honest, patriotic, but mis- 
taken men. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask a vote on the bill; and I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND], 
as the Chair understands, desires to make a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, with instructions to report 
it back with the amendment which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Add to the Senate amendment the following: 

“And to provide for 5 into effect the poner of the de e e 
tion and that so much of the act of January 18, 1837, in regard to the estab- 
lishment of a mint and relating to the coins of the United States as relates 
to and provides for the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4121 grains 
of standard silver is hereby revived and reénacted into full force and effect.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit, 
as made by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I demand the previous ques- 
tion on that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the previous question 
will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER (haying put the question on the motion tore- 
commit). The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays 176, 
not vo 68; as follows: 


YEAS—109. 
Aitken, Crawford, Hunter, Richardson, Mich, 
Alderson, Culberson, Hutcheson, Richardson, 
Alexander, Curtis, Kans. Ikirt, Robbins, 
Allen, vis, Jones, Robertson, La. 
Arnold, De Armond, em, Sayers, 
Bailey, n, Kilgore, bell, 
Ba .er, Kans. Dinsmore, Kyle, Sibley, 
Ba: ery, Lane, Sn 
Beil, Col. Donovan, Latimer, Stall 
Bell, Tex. Doolittle, Li Stockdale, 
Black, Ga. Edmunds, Maddox, Strait, 
Blanchard, Ellis, Oregon M: re, Swanson, 
Bland, Epes, Mallory, Sweet, 
Boatner, thian, Talbert, S. C. 
n, Funston, Marshall, y, 
Bower, N. C. an. McCulloch, te, 
Branch, 8 Me Dearmon. Taylor, Ind. 
Broderick, rady. McKeighan, rry, 
Brookshire, Hall, Mo. McLaurin, 
Bryan, Harris, McMillin, ler, 
Burnes, Hartman, McRae, eeler, Ala. 
Cannon, Cal. eard, Meredith, 
Cape i Henderson, N, C. Money, Wiliams, TIL 
Clark, Mo. Morgan, Willi Miss. 
Cobb, Ala. Hilborn, oses, Wilson, Wash. 
Cockrell, Holman, Neill, 
Cooper, Tex. ae Pa. Pence. 
X, Huåson, Post, 
NAYS—176. 
Adams, Haines, McCall, 
Al Cogswell, Hall, Minn. McCleary, Minn. 
Apsley, Compton, Hammond, McCreary, Ky. 
Avery, mbs, Harmer, MeDannold, 
Ba Cooper, Fla. Harter, cDowell, 
Baker, N. H. Cooper, Ind. Haugen, McEttrick, 
Bald Cooper, Wis. Henderson, Iowa McGann, 
Barnes, Cornish, Hendrix, McKaig, 
Bartlett, Covert, Hines, McN: 2 
Barwig, Crain, Hitt, Meikisjonn, 
Belden, 88 Hooker, N. Y. Mercer, 
Beltzhoover, Curtis, N. Y. Hopkins, III. Meyer, 
Et ON Daniels, Honk, Ohio Miniken, 
Bingham, Davey, Houk, Tenn. Montgomery, 
Black, III. De Forest, Johnson, Ind Moon, 
Blair, Dingley, Johnson, N. Dak. Morse, 
Brawley, Draper, Johnson, Ohio Mutchier, 
Breckinridge,Ark. Dunn, Joy, Oates, 
Bretz, Dunphy, Kiefer, O'Neil, Mass. 
Brickner, Durborow, Kribbs, Outhwaite, 
Brosius, English, Lapham, aschal, 
Brown, Erdman, Layton, Patterson, 
Bunn, Everett, Lefever, Payne, 
Bynum, Fellows, Lilly, Paynter, 
Cab: Fielder, Linton, Pearso! 
Cadmu Fitch, Lisle, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Cald w. Fletcher, Lockwood, 
Campbell, Forman, Loudenslager, Pigott, 
Cannon, III. Geissenhainer, Lucas, Powers, 
Caruth, Gillet, N. Y 2 Price, 
Catchings. Goldzier, er, 
Causey, orman, Mahon, Ray, 
Chickering, Gresham, M: Ind. Rayner, 
€lancy, Grout, Marvin, N. Y. 
Cobb, Mo. Hainer, McAleer, Reilly, 
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urn, tome, W. A. Wanger, 

Richards, Ohio Sickles, tone, ‘Warner, 
tchie, Sipe, 8 r. 
. Smith, Talbott, Md. Week. 
ussell, Conn. Somers, 
Ryan, Sperry, Tracey, Wheeler III. 
Schermerhorn, Springer, Tucker, W W. V. 
Settle, Stev ‘Turner, Wolverton, 
Shaw, Stone, C. W. Van Voorhis, N. Y. Woomer. 
NOT VOTING—68. 
r Funk, Hull, 

Bartholdt, Gardner, Lacey, Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Gear, Lawson, Strong, 
Bowers, Cal. Gillett, Mass. Lester, Tawney. 
Brattan, = Goodnight, Loud, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brec Yi AM, . ei + 
Burrows, dares) Grosvenor, Newlands, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Caminetti, Hager, Northway, ‘ads 
Childs, re, O' Ferrall 
Clarke, Ala, Hatch, O'Neill, Pa. Wead 
Coffeen, Hayes, Page. Wever, 

si Heiner, Pendleton, Tex. te, 
Cousins, Henderson, III. Perkins, Wilson, Ohio 
Dalzell, Hepburn, Pickler, 5 
Doliiver, Hicks, Robinson, Pa. Woodard. 
Ellis, Ky. Hooker, Miss. Russell, Ga. Wright, Mass. 
Enloe, ulick, Scranton, Wright, Pa. 


So the motion of Mr. BLAND was rejected. 

Mr. ENLOE. Has the gentlemanfrom Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE} 
voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DocKERY). He has not. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine. 
If he were present I should vote in the affirmative. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. MCMILLIN with Mr. BURROWS. 

. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 
. ENLOB with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

». RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

. O'FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 

. GOODNIGHT with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

. CONN with Mr. CHILDS. 

. PAGE with Mr. PICKLER. 

. COFFEEN with Mr. LACEY. 

. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. NEILL of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. LESTER with Mr. NORTHWAY. 

Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. HAGER. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 

On the silver question: 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas with Mr. NEILL. Mr. PENDLETON 
would vote against free coinage, and Mr. NEILL would vote for 
free coinage. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. Bowers of California. 

Mr. WOODARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. COUSINS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. GEAR.. Mr. GEAR would vote for, 
and Mr. BANKHEAD against, unconditional repeal. 

For this day: y 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. DALZELL. 

Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. WISE with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from my colleague, Mr. BRATTAN, sta; 
that he is too sick to be present to-day. If present he woul 
vote no“ on the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri 
to recommit the bill with instructions, and would vote “aye” 
on the general question. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SP 
concur. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. On that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BRYAN . Will the gentleman from West Virginia yield 
to me for an e ation? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. How long? 

Mr. BRYAN. Only three or four minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. oray, 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from 
Nebraska will be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, when this question came up to- 
day, on the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia, a de- 
mand for the previous question was made at the time the main 

uestion was submitted. There were some of us who believed 

at those in favor of the bill should take all of the responsibility, 
and provide all of the means for its passage 


The question now recurs on the motion to 


through this body. | Babcock, 


In our opinion it is a measure fraught with infinite possibilities 
for mischief if not remedied by subsequent legislation. 


We have believed it would bring to this country more of misery 
as someone has said, ‘‘ than war, pestilence, and famine;” an 
feeling i promoa with the importance of the measure to our 
people we felt justified in exerci every parliamentary right 
given to us under the rules of the House to prevent its passage. 

95 r seen faoss who reren] 8 50 us in the ne stand 
up for two months protesting nst the passage of the meas- 
ure and in opposition to what we consider a crime. We saw 
them refusing within two hours of the time when the vote was 
finally taken to consent to allowa vote. We saw them insisting 
that those who favored the measure should pass it without any 
shadow of consent from its opponents. 

This proceeding is not new. This House has time and again, 
on important questions, seen the minority refuse to take an 
partin the proceedings or aid in any manner to pass throug 
the House measures to which they were conscientiously opposed. 
They have even refused to vote, so that those in favor of the 
proposition might be compelled to make a quorum of their own 
members. It was our desire to compel those in favor of the bill 
to use every means in their power to carry out the purpose in 
view, so that there should be hereafter no chance for anyone to 
assert that we had yielded one inch in our opposition to the 
measure and thereby permitted it to become a law. 

I made dilatory motions and intended to do so until the Com- 
mittee on Rules brought in a rule, and the House adopted it 
making it impossible to carry such proceedings any further. 1 
was on my feet, and I thought in time, to make a dilatory motion 
when the demand for the previous question was submitted by 
the Chair. I found that there were too few of those who were 
2 to the measure 1 join in dilatory opposition to 

e extent even of calling for the yeas and nays. 

Realizing that there are too few of us in the opposition who 
are willing to longer delay a vote, we believe it is useless to carr 
our opposition further. I thought that refusing to vote word 
compel the friends of the measure to bring a quorum here, and 
that by so refusing 1 could prevent the sage of this bill or 
delay it, carrying out what I believe to my duty to my con- 
stituents, I would gladly refuse to vote and would gladly do any- 
thing else in my power to prevent the perpetration of what I be- 
lieve to be a e against the Lee 

Having said this much, Mr. Speaker, and explained why I will 
not carry dilatory tactics further, I simply de: to add, in con- 
clusion, that if we are right in the opposition we have made to 
this bill time will vindicate the correctness of our ition. I 
hope that we are wrong. I hope that the influences back of the 
measure are not what we believe them to be. I hope its pur- 
poses are better than we think they are. I hope that this legis- 
lation will be far more beneficial to the people of this country 
than we can believe it will be. If we are right, and the bill now 
about to be passed produces the misfortunes which we believe 
will follow its enactment, I warn the people responsible for its 
passage that there will be a day of reckoning. 

If the bill means that this country is not able to legislate for 
itself and must ask some foreign nation to assist, I for one, Mr. 
Speaker, do not believe that the American people, when they 
oma to speak on this question, will ever assent to such a prop- 
osition. 

The lines of battle are laid down, and in the next Congres- 
sional election the battle will be fought out, and unless I mistake 
the patriotism of the American people they will declare that 
this country is great enough and grand enough and strong 
enough to legislate for its own people on every question without 
the aid or consent of any foreign nation, either expressed or 
implied. You may think that you have buried the cause of bi- 
metallism; you may congratulate yourselves that you have laid 
the free coinage of silver away ina nepolarna, newly made since 
the election, and before the door rolled the veto-stone. But, 
sirs, if our cause is just, as I believe it is, your labor has been in 
vain: no tomb was ever made so strong that it could imprison a 
righteous cause. Silver will yet lay aside its grave clothes and 
its shroud, It will yet rise, and in its rising and its reign will 
bless mankind. [Applause. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I now demand 
the previous question on the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Tue question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 94, not 
voting 65; as follows: 


YEAS—194. 
Adams, Baker, N. H. Beltzhoover, Brawley, 
Ald Baldwin, £. Breckinridge, Ark. 
Aldrich, Barnes, Bingham, Bretz, 
Apsley, Bartlett, Black, Ga. Brickner, 
Avery, 1 Black, III. Brookshiro. 
Belden. Blair, Brosius, 
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Brown, Martin, Ind. ak, 
Bunn, Gardner, Russell, Conn. 
Bynum, Y. McAleer, Ryan, 
Cabaniss, „ 5 Schermerhorn, 
Cadmus, McCleary, Minn. ‘anton, 
Caldwell, Goldzier, A} Settle, 
Campbell, 4 TAN, —— haw, 
Cannon, resham, c Dowe 
Karel Haines, Meda, Sipe 

tchings, ann, > 
Causey, Hall, Minn. M g, Somers, 
Chickering, Hammond, MeNagny. perry. 
Clancy, Harner, Mercer, S „ 
Cobb. Mo Harter, Meredith, Stevens, 
Cochran, Haugen, Meyer, Stone, C. W. 
Cogswell, Henderson, Iowa Milliken, Stone, W. A. 
Compton, Hen Montgomery, Stone, Ky 
Coom Hines, oon, Storer, 
Cooper, Fla. Hitt, Morse, Swanson, 
Cooper, Ind. Holman, Mutchler, Talbott, Md. 
Cooper, W Hooker, N. Y Oates, Taylor, Ind. 
Cornish, Hopkins. Ul. O'Neil, Mass. Thomas, 
Covert, Houk, Ohio Outhwaite, ‘Tracey, 
Crain. Houk, Pascha cker, 
Cum: Hunter, Patterson, Turner, 
Curtis, V. Johnson, Ind. Payne, Turpin, 
Daniels, Johnson, N. Dak. Paynter, Tyler, 
Davey, Johnson, Ohio Pearson, Van Voorhis, N.Y 
De Forest, Joy, Pendleton, W. Va. Wanger, 
Dingley, er, P Warner, 
Donovan, Kribbs, Pigot ` Washington, 
Draper, pi " Post, aug 
Dunn. 2 ton, ee Mren ock, 
Dun ever, rice, ells, 
Barde Lilly, Randall, Wheeler, II. 
Edmunds, Linton, Ray, hite, 
English, Lisle, Rayner, Whiting, 
8 Lockwood. Reed, Wilson, W. Va. 
AR E n arent 
Fellows, c Reyburn, $ 
Fielder, Mag $ Richards, Ohio Wright, Pa. 
Pitch, Mahon, Richardson, Mich. 
Fletcher, Mars Ritchie, 

NAYS—34. 

Aitken, Cox, Hopkins, Pa. Moses, 
Alexander, Crawford, Hudson, nce, 
Allen. Culberson, Hutcheson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Arnoid, Curtis, Kans, Ikir bbins, 
Balley, Davis, Jones, Robertson, La. 
Baker, Kans. De Armond, Kem, Sayers, 
Bankhead, Kilgore, hell, 
Bell, Colo. Dinsmore, Kyle, Sibley, 
Bell, Tex. Doc x Lane, Smit 
Blanchard, Doolittle, Latimer, Snodgrass, 
Bland, His, Li Stallings. 
Boatner, L. Stockdale, 
Boen, thian, Maddox, Strait, 
Bower, N. C. M t. 
Branch, Fyan, Mallory, Talbert, S. C. 
Broderick, Grady, Marsh, ney, 
Bryan, Hainer, McCulloch, te, 
Burnes, Hall, Mo. McDearmon, ry, 
Cannon, III. arris, McKeighan, Wheeler, Ala. 
Capehart, Hartman, McLaurin, Williams, III. 
Clark, Mo. Heard, Rae. Williams, Miss, 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Meiklejohn, Wilson, Wash. 

krell, ermann, oney, 

per, Tex. Morgan, 

NOT VOTING—65, 

Abbott, Funk, Lacey, Simpson, 
Bartholdt, Gear, Lawson, Stephenson, 
8 vno] agi Lester, Aedes 
Bowers, 10 g wney, 
Brut tan. Graham, McMillin, Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Grosvenor, Murray, Updegraf, 
Burrows, Hager, Neill, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Caminetti, Hare, Newlands, Wadsworth, 
Childs, Hatch, Northway, Walker, 

o. Hayes, O’Ferrall, Wever, 
Coffeen, Heiner, O'Neill, Pa. Wilson, Ohio 
Conn, Henderson, III. ge, Wise, 
Consins, Hepburn, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard, 
Da!zell, cks, Perkins, Wright, Mass. 
Dolliver, Hooker, Miss Pickler, 

Ellis, Ky. Hulick, ba thera a 
Enloe, ull, Russell, Ga. 


So the motion to concur was agreed to. ; 
Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
r. BOUTELLE]. If I were not paired I would vote no.“ 

Mr. ALLEN. My colleague [Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi] is 
sick and unable to be here. If he were here he would have 
voted 5 7 705 the bill and would have voted for the recommittal 
of the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. O'NEILL 
of Pennsylvania] is absentand paired. If present he would vote 

‘aye. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. My colleague [Mr. Hicks] is 
necessarily absent. If he were here he would vote ‘‘aye” on this 
bill. 

Mr.CLANCY. Idesire to say that my colleague[Mr. GRAHAM] 
5 hae at his home. If he were here he would vote in favor of this 
Mr. RYAN. I would like to have a verification of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for a recapitulation. 
The Clerk will recapitulate the names of those voting. 

The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 
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The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ALLEN. I rise to mike a personal statement, Mr. 
Speaker. Now, that this legislation has been accomplished, I 
desire to thank my followers in this House and in the Senate for 
the way they have stood by me in the great fight I have made 
for silver. [Laughter.] That I have not triumphed has not 
been for the want of faithful and devoted followers, and I could 
not permit this occasion to piss without this publie recognition 
of my apreciation of their loyalty. The President has thanked 
the other side, and we have ay heard the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TRACEY] thank them for the slight assist- 
ance they had rendered him in his leadership of the other 
side, and I understand Mr. SHERMAN is going to thank them. 
Now, I hope my thanks will be taken as an offset to all these 
others. Gentlemen, 225 have stood by me nobly, I made a 
manly fight, but we have gone down before superior numbers, 
and now we will make the best of it, but rest assured I will al- 
vaya remember with gratitude the way you have followed me 
and I am still ready to lead you. [Laughter.] x 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had further insisted updn its 
amendment No. 6 to the bill (H. R. 4177) “ to provide for further 
urgént deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Government for the fiscal 929 75 ondiag June 30, 1894, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the further conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. COCKRELL, Mr.GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., cer- 
tain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; and $ 

A joint resolution (S. R. 37) to provide for the printing of a 
history and digest of the international arbitrations to which 
the United States wasa party, and for other purposes. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Me, Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution of inquiry, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, requested to in- 
form the House of Representatives whether claims of letter-carriers for 
compensation for excess of eight hours’ service per day, under the act of 
May 24, 1888, as decided 1 by the Court of Claims, h7, 182, are being re- 
ceived or can be received, adjusted, and paid, or certified to Congress for 
appropriation, without the intervention or services of attorneys. 

Mr.McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, let that be referred to the com- 
mittee. I believe it is a resolution of that class which should 
receive the consideration of a committee, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would say to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCMILLIN] that this will take but a moment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The resolution relates to an appropriation. 
It is a fiscal matter which I think should receive the considera- 
tion of the committee. | 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will allow me to make a 
statement, I will say that I have consulted with the chairman of 
the committee, who thinks the resolution a proper one. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the committee are of that opinion, it will 
be but short work to report the resolution back to the House. I 
think a resolution involving an appropriation or expenditure of 
money should at least receive the deliberative consideration of a 
committee of the House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. ; 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
PE. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled, “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes;” when 
the Speaker signed the same. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 


Resolved oe House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That, be 
ginning with the first day of the regular session of the Fifty-third Congress, 
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to wit, the first Monday in December, 1893, in lieu of being engrossed, 
piel Fas and joint resolution in each House of Congress at the stage of — 


rinted copy shall take the 
the e bi 


ill or resolution, as the case be, 
and it shall be dealt with in the same manner as and joint 
resolutions are dealt with at present, and shall be sent in ted form, after 

g. to the other House, and in that form shall be dealt with by that 
ouse and its officers in the same manner in which engrossed and 
joint resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved, That when said bill or joint resolution shall have meg both 
Houses, it shall be printed on parchment, which tshall be in lieu of what 
is now known as and shal! be called the enrolled bill or joint resolution, as 
the case may be, and shall be dealt with in the same manner in which en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions are now dealt with. 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Printing is hereby c with 
the duty of having the foregoing resolutions properly executed, and is 
empowered to take such steps as may be necessary to carry them into ef- 
5 provide for the speedy execution of the printing herein contem- 
pi R 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICE AND POST-ROADS. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads be author- 
ized to have printed and bound such papers and documents for the use of 
said committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects con- 
sidered by the committee during the present Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. - 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. S ‘er—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEA- 
DOCK] wishes to submit a conference report, as the Chair under- 


stands. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I will withdraw my motion for that pur- 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO MINING CLAIMANTS. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section 23240f the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to mining claims. 

The report of the committee of conference and the statement 
of the House conferees appear in the proceedings of Tuesday. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, the House bill extended the 
time within which a certain amount of labor required by the 
statute should be performed in the year 1893. TheSenateamended 
that by 5 the law should apply only to those States 
or the adjoining States where the mining claims were located. 
That was disagreed to, and the bill was modified so that itshould 
exclude from its operations South Dakota. Similar statutes have 
been passed in regard to Alabama, Missouri, and other States 
relating to mining claims. 

Chapter 91 of the n to the Revised Statutes, e 
104, is a law passed in 1576, excluding the Statesof Missouri and 
Kansas from the provisions of the act of Congress to promote the 
development of the mining resources of the United Strtes, and 
the law was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 115 United States Reports, page 403. 

In 1883 Alabama was excepted from the laws rela’ to min- 
eral lands (Supplement to Revised Statutes, 104). The bill, 
having been reported unanimously by the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, passed the House; the Senate with 
the amendment already referred to, which was changed in con- 
ference to the provision now Zepa be excepting the State of 
South Dakota, and the situation in the mining regions demand- 
ing prompt action. I move the previous question upon the adop- 
tion of the report. : 

Mr. RAY. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to cut off 
debate upon this question at this time. 

Mr. ADOCK. That will allow thirty minutes for debate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No; you have already had debate. 

Mr. WEADOCK. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. RAY. I donot know that I shall want any great length 
of time myself, but I think that perhaps some other gentlemen 
may desire to speak on the subject. 

4 Se Lacerda ar Will the gentleman indicate some time he 
es 

Mr. RAY. I should not desire, as I say, any great length of 
time myself, but I dislike to have other members of the House 
cut off if they desire to say anything on the subject. 

Mr. WE CK. I will yield the gentlemen five minutes. 

Mr. RAY. Well, I do not 

at yer Is there any other gentleman who desires 
tos ? 

r. RAY. I do not desire to speak on a matter of this kind 
with my mouth closed in advance. If the gag rule is to be ap- 
plied to me, I want it applied in the very first instance. I would 


rather have it applied when I am prepared for it. If the gen- 
tleman has a measure here for adoption by this House that he is 
afraid to have discussed, why then apply this rule to it; but this 
is a matter of some considerable consequences. It is a proposi- 
tion that I do not approve. The principle of it, Mr. Speaker, is 
wrong; and I do not believe members of this House, when the 
understand it, will desire to commit themselves to it. Now, 
ask the gentleman to allow us to discuss it before he moves the 
previous question. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I yielded five minutes to the gentleman, and 
I suppose he is taking his time. 

Mr. RAY. No, sir; I am not taking my time. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Then I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. PENCE]. 

Mr. RAY. Idesire to know, in the first place, whether the 
8 proposes to insist upon his motion for the previous 
question? 

Mr. WEADO CK. Ishall, unless the gentleman desires time 
If he does, it will be granted; if not I press for a vote upon 
the previous question. 

Mr. PENCE. That is certainly fair. 

Mr. RAY. Do you insist on limiting me to five minutes? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No; if you desire it, I will yield to you for 
nao minutes; but I would like to have a vote on the previous 
question. 

Mr. RAY. I will state to the gentleman that I do not pro- 
pose and do not desire to be limited to five minutes. I do not 
think that I want to speak ten minutes on the subject, but I 
would like such time as I find necessary. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will give the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. RAY. Will not the gentleman listen to me? I do not 
think, Mr. Speaker, that I desire ten minutes, but I do not desire 
to be cut off in the midst of what I may desire to say. I have 
not the slightest idea that I should occupy ten minutes. Iwill 
not make a prolonged windy speech, nor talk to occupy time. I 
simply desire that the gentleman will give mesuch time as [may 
ae necessary in which to express my objections to this propo- 
sition. 

Mr.WEADOCK. I will yield the gentleman fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RAY. Thatis satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RAY. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] de- 
sires to speak at this time, and, with the permission of the gen- 
pomas in charge of the bill, I will yield to him and reserve my 

Ə. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. PENCE]. 

Mr. PENCE. I am grateful to the gentleman from New York, 
and also to the chairman of the committee. The gentleman 
from New York has made a suggestion which, up to this time, 
has not been made by anyone; that is, that there is objectionon 
principle to the roposition of this bill. The purpose of 
the bill is to suspend the operation for this year of one section 
of the mining statutes. Letme make the members of the House 
acquainted with some facts of which probably very few of them 
have had knowledge until noc. 

The maximum extent of a mining claim in the region that has 
been hit so hard here to-day 1 is 1,500 feet in length by 
300 feet in width. In round figures that is 10 acres in area. The 
United States statute requires that upon each unpatented mining 
claim there shall be performed in each calendar year by the 
claimant there of $100 worth of manual labor. There is no revenue 
to the State from this, no revenue to the Government. It is 
simply a condition upon which the claimant may hold his claim. 
The people of the section of country in which these mining claims 
are located have been so prostrated since last June by the course 
of foreign powers, by the course of the Administration, or by the 
conditions that have overwhelmed them, whatever may have 
been the cause of those conditions, that the owners of these un- 
patented mining claims, by thousands, have been compelled to 
quit work upon their claims and seek employment elsewhere. 

To-day in Colorado, under the vote of this morning, it is no 
exaggeration to say that there are 10,000 horny-handed, worthy, 
deserving miners whoare loo for the last time into the shafts 
where lie buried the hopes and labors of their lives, and cal- 
culating how much it will cost them to get back to their wives’ 

ple to spend the winter. Next spring they will be calculat- 

g upon finding employment elsewhere, with the hope that 
something will happen to encourage them to turn their faces 
again to the country where their mining claims are. The only 

urpose of the bill now proposed, the policy that the gentieman 
rom New York pugeests objection to, is that for this year, 1893, 
the operation of the law which requires claimants to perform 
upon their claims $100 worth of labor—which amounts to a tax 
of $10 per acre, there being about 10 acres in a claim—shall be 
suspended so that the men may be free to go elsewhere to find 
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employment or sustenance for this winter; that and nothing 
more. 
It simply provides that the operation of that law shall be sus- 


pended, not for any great len of time as was originally pro- 
posed, but for this year only, that it may be known and understood 
that that is the policy of the Government; and the amendment 
to which the gentleman from New York mainly objects, Iimagine, 
is the exception that is made for the State of South Dakota. As 
to that, I care not to indulge in discussion. In the five minutes 
allotted to me I could not. Suffice it to say, that, as I am in- 
formed, both the Senators and the Members from the State of 
South Dakota desire this exception, and feel that so far as their 


miners are concerned, they do not wish the operation of the 


statute suspended. 

But, excepting in South Dakota, it is the earnest desire, 
prayer, and appeal, made here to-day in behalf of all the miners 
and mining e ants of all the ing States and Territories 
that this bill as recommended by the committee presided over 
by the gentleman from Michigan |[Mr.WEADOCK] shall be passed. 
T hope that no trivial objection, no objection which rests upon 
anything in the world save a pur to do the greatest g to 
the greatest number, will prompt the utterances of the gentle- 
man from New York, or will prompt his or any member's action 


in this matter. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
r. WEADOCK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Montana [Mr. HARTMAN. ] 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add a few words 
in support of the bill hrongnt in here for the purpose of relieving 
the miners of the mining States from the requirement of doing 
the representative work which has been heretofore required of 
them by thelaw. I know it to be a fact that all over the inter- 
mountain States there are thousands and thousands of miners 
who are unable, by reason of the hard times now existing. to 
1 the requisite amount of labor to hold their claims, and 

hope that this Congress, which has already visited such hard- 
ship upon these miners by the passage of the bill repealing the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law, will not pile upon that 
these udditional hardships by insisting on compelling them to 
perform this work. 

. I know it to be a fact that it has been requested here that 
South Dakota be excepted from the operation of this bill. Iam 
advised by Representatives from that State thatthe reason they 
omiga for that position is that a large number of the owners of 
mining claims in that State are foreign corporations and private 
citizens amply able to 8 the work necessary to be per- 
formed to represent their respective claims; and I presume that 
the statements of these Representatives who may be assumed to 
be best acquainted with the needs and requisites of their people 
should be considered in determining these questions. 

But in our State the sentiment is different. I have had dozens 
and dozens—yes, at least a hundred—of letters asking that this 
bill may be passed at the hands of Congress. The men whosend 
this request have some of them been devoting their time and 
their energies for years and years to representing the claims 
which they now poroa If Congress refuses to them the 
privilege of still holding those claims without doing the repre- 
sentation work which the law has required, the expenditures of 
many years upon many claims will have to be forfeited and the 
claims given up. I hope that this Congress will see its way to 
the passage of the bill as has been suggested by the chairman of 
this committee. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. LUCAS]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a district in which 
the condition of things is somewhat different from that existing 
in the districts of my friends from Colorado and Montana. Itis 
my fortune to reside at the foot of the Harney Peak tin district, 
in which a foreign corporation, composed of English capitalists, 
controls twelve hundred mining claims together with the tin 
interests there; and it is their interest to have this law suspended 
as proposed by the gentleman from New York. In other parts 
of the Black Hills are two thousand other claims owned by for- 
eign corporations and corporations belonging in other States. 
In my district a large number of citizens have claims belonging 
to themselves. Under the stress and paralysis of business pre- 
vailing to-day all over the country, as has been well stated by 
the gentleman from Colorado, these men do not know where bread 
und butter are to come from during the coming winter. If this 
bill be passed, as proposed by the gentleman from New York, so 
as to include South Dakota in its provisions, it will compel those 
oe to abandon their homes and seek sustenance somewhere 
else. . 

In view of the fact that it is not irregular, that itis not un- 
lawful, to make an exception for good ressons to the general 

«Provisions of a bill, we have asked the committee of conference 


to except my State; they have done so; and I appeal to this 
House to-day to t the report of the conference committee, 
and, inasmuch as we do not desire the passage of a bill of this 
kind, exempt us from its operations. 

It has been said by the gentleman from New York that he has 
a constituent who is interested in a mining claim in that coun- 
try which he is not now able to operate. I say to him that I 
have more than three thousand constituents in the same situa- 
tion. I beg of this House not to depart from the report of the 
confereńce committee. 

Mr. WE K. I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. 8 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I hear the gentleman from Colo- 
rado and some other gentlemen representing Western States say- 
ing to us that they must have this bill passed by this House; 
that it must become a law, that the conference report must be 
adopted in order that the r laboring men of their States 
may be enabled to live during the coming winter; and then I 
hear the Representative from South Dakota saying that it will 
not do to pass this bill unless South Dakota be excepted from its 

rovisions; that if that State be included in the operation of the 
Bill, laboring men will be turned out into a cold and pitiless 
world and left to starve. ñ 

Now, there has been written upon the statute books of the 
United States for many years a law which providesthat the own- 
ers of claims of this character must perform a certain amountof 
work—$100 worth of work—upon each claim each year. That 
statute is in operation; it app ies equally to all the States and 
to all the people of the United States having claimsof thischar- 
acter. It is a fair and just law; but owing to the stringency of 
the times, owing to the circumstances over which none of us have 
any control, it became necessary that there should be brought 
into this House a general act, applying alike to all the States and 
all the citizens of the United States, to all ple having mining 
claims, providing that the operation of provision of the law 
should suspended for one year. Now, it seems to me that 
what is good for one State is good for all the States; what is good 
for one lovality is good for all localities. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If their circumstances are the same. 

Mr. RAY. It seems to me that upon principle the Congress 
of the United States can not afford to go into the business of 
changing general statutes for the benefit of localities, saying 
that as to one section of the country a particular law shall re- 
min in force but that as to another section it shall be See 
uo: thus changing the law to suit local conditions and local 
wishes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Iseethe point which the gentleman 
is endeavoring to make; but let me ask, do not the conditions in 
these different localities—the mining regulations—differ? 

Mr. RAY. Surely. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, if the conditions are altogether 
different, why try to hold these several communities under the 
same general rule? While a thing may be very good under one 
set of conditions, it may be very bad under another. 

Mr. RAY. Why, sir, here is a statute on this subject. Itis 
general in its terms, applying equally to all the States and all 
the people of all the States. I do not find any such varying con- 
ditions as the gentleman describes or pictures. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman will refer to the 
mining laws applicable in the different localities where these 
mines are situated, he will see that there is a very great differ- 
enoe in the regulations under which mine-owners hold their 
titles. 

Mr. RAY. That may be; but here is a general statute as to 
the work that shall be performed each year on these claims. 
Now, the gentlemen representing South Dakota in this body and 
in the Senate claim that this bill should be enacted, but made 
applicable to Colorado and some of the other States only. 

r. LUCAS. No, we do not claim that. 

Mr. RAY. Then you do not claim for asingle minute that 
this is a just or proper law to be enacted 

Mr. LUCAS, e do not want the law changed. 

Mr. RAY. But you are satisfied that this bill shall be en- 
acted into law if it be made applicable to all the States in the 
Union except South Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. No, that is not the idea. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. RA I have but fifteen minutes. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. [wish to correct an error into 
which the gentleman is falling. The mining industries of South 
Dakota are based on gold and tin, while in our section of the 
country the basis of the mining industries is silver and lead. 
So that there is a great difference between the conditions ex- 
isting in the two localities. 

Mr, RAY. Well, I do not know that it makes any difference 
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as to what the law should be, whether they are mining gold and 
‘lead, or EID gaid and tin. 

Mr. WILSON of Washingion. But it does as a matter of jus- 
tice and 9185 

Mr. LUCAS. A very material difference. ‘ 

Mr. RAY. These men having these claims are working 
mines as the law now requires them to do—doing a hund 
lars’ worth of work each year—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What for? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 


the 
dol- 


question? 

Mr. RAY. I can not yield any more; my time has been nearly 
all taken up. 

Mr.CLA of Missouri. I merely wish to ask the tleman 
if those p2rsons engaged in the mining industries of this country 


ought not to be encouraged? 
r. RAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now, if the law is fixed so 

that it suits the people of South Dakota and the balance of the 
country out there, why not let them have it? 
Mr. LUCAS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. RAY. Well, it may suit the Representatives from South 
Dakota who desire to strike simply at a foreign corporation 
which happens to own some claims in the State. 

Pas, Mr. Speaker, I was about coming to the point of my ob- 

jection—— 
; Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not safe to assume, or is the 
gentleman in favor of disputing the proposition, that the Rep- 
resentatives from South Dakota and the balance of those min- 
ing States know more about their own business than we do 
here? : 

Mr. RAY. Well, they may know more about it than the gen- 
tleman from Missouri knows, but I happen to know something 
about the facts relating to these mining claims myself; because 
I have a 5 of gentlemen residing in my Congres- 
sional distric 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We have in ours too. 
= se LUCAS. Who happen to know a good deal about the 

usiness. : 

Mr. RAY (continuing). Who own tin mines in South Dakota. 
And I desire to say that they are made up of Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
thing about mining 

Mr. RAY. Now, gentlemen, I do hope that I will be allowed 
to have a little fragment of the time left to me in order to ex- 
press my views on this question. 

These gentlemen who happen to reside in my Congressional 
district, and are interested in this ES / business are, as I have 
said, both Democrats and Republicans. It is not a political ques- 
tion. There is no foreign capitalist among them. They do not 
come from England or Germany or any other foreign country. 
They are American citizens. y are perfectly willing that 
this bill, as first proposed, should be enacted into law if they can 
have the benefit of it. But it does not seem right in practice or 
correct in principle that it should give benefits to certain sec- 
tions or to 8 of mine-owners in the United States because 
they happen to own claims in one State, and deny its benefits and 
privil to another class of claimants who ha poen to own 
claims in South Dakota. All are citizens of the ted States. 
All should come in under the general laws enacted by Congress 
and should be entitled to the benefitsof the general laws enacte 
on this subject, and if any burden is imposed on mine-owners or 
claimants let it apply to all alike. 

I have heard the representatives of the Democratic party on 
this floor advocate equality before the law and justice to all men 
so many times that I do not think you want to violate that prin- 
ciple in acting on this bill. : 4 

r. LUCAS. Itis nota political question. 

Mr. RAY. Now, I speak 3 for the men I represent. 
If this law is to be suspended as to claimants not residing in my 
State, and as to mining claims in Colorado and Nevada and other 
States, and is not to be bial age ie as to South Dakota, it is an 
act of inequality, and I simply ask that its provisions be made to 
extend to these men who own mining claims in South Dakota. 
If you wish to strike at these foreigners, this foreign corporation 
of which you speak, which have their place of business in Eng- 
land, and perhaps the stockholders themselves reside in England, 
if you desire to strike at them, then make the provision in the 

in accordance with that idea; but do not imposeany unneces- 
ary hardship or restriction upon one class of our own people. 

As to the citizens of the United States, I should Lae tit 
would desire to let the provisions of the bill apply to all alike 
and operate on all alike. Because it does not is the reason I ob- 
ject to it in its present form. I do notadvocate anything which 
will not ameliorate the condition of the miners in South ‘ota, 


If the gentleman knows any- 


-excepted that therefore we will except them. 


Colorado, Nevada, or any other State of the Union. WhatI ask 
for is equal and exact justice, and I do not believe, sir, that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK] who has charge of 
this bill will commend or approve of the principle of the bill 


which excepts from its operations one State of the Union and 
leaves it to operate in all the others. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the reason why I am opposed to this 
amendment, as suggested. I can not act otherwise and be just 
to the people whom I represent, than to do what I can to oppose 
the adoption of this conference report. 

The gentleman, it seems to me, should not say that because 
gentlemen from South Dakota state that they want their State 
Supposi the 
rip e of some other State should come in and say, 
2 i xcept us from the provisions of this bill,” would you except 

em? 

vegou have a law upon the statute books which operatesin 
one-half of the States of the Union, but which is inoperative in 
the other half of the States of the Union? Is that the kind of 
legislation we desire upon the statute books? Is that Demo- 
cratic doctrine? When you come to adopt your tariff bill are 
you going to adopt one that shall be so framed as to suit the 
fancy of Massachusetts 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes; thatisexactly whatthey 
are going to do. 

Mr. RAY (continuing). A tariff to suit the fancy of California, 
and so go around and have itoperative in a portion of the States, 
and not operative in the other States? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is what they are going 
to do to please New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, an 
let the West go. 

Mr. RAY. O! no; nothing of the kind. I believe in general 
laws that shall apply to all our people. I believe in the Ameri- 
can flag; and when it floats I wantit to protect all the people. I 
believe in the legislation of the Congress of the United States; 
but when we legislate, we should legislate for all the people, 
and those laws and only those laws which shall be applicable 
to all alike, which shall give benefit to all the people, or impose 
burdens upon all the ple similarly situated, equally and alike. 

Mr. BOATNER. How woulda New York law that was to 
operate all over the United States suit the gentleman? 

Mr. RAY. Idonot advocate the adoption of a New York 
law to operate all over the United States, or in any section of 
the nation except New York. 

Mr. BOATNER. A law that would suit New York people? 

Mr. RAY. But Ido believe that the laws of the United States 
should be so framed that they will operate everywhere within 
the boundaries of the United States uniformly and justly. 

Here the hammer fell. 

Ir. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, if this wasintended to remain 
permanently upon the statute books it might be a question 
whether or not one particular State should be exempted. 

But that question, I submit, is not before the House. This is 
a bill in to give relief to the miners in a large portion of 
the country; but the situation in South Dakota is such that 
those le would be benefited by the exemption of their State 
from the provisions of this bill. That is all there is to the mat- 
ter. It is a temporary suspension of the statute requirement in 
favor of those who need the protection of the laws, and it seems 
to me it has been sufficiently discussed in the House. 

I do submit that the Senators and Representatives from South 
Dakota are at least equally as well prepared to represent the 
wishes of their State, and to know the conditions of their people, 
as is the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. 5 

It is impossible, perhaps, to pass any law which will not tem- 

orarily inconvenience someone, but it seems to me that as a re- 
Ref measure, calculated to meet the state of facts which unfortu- 
nately exists in that country, this bill ought to pass. I move 
the previous question upon the adoption of the report. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. This bill simply gives relief to those 
who want it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes. I now move the previous question 
upon the adoption of the report. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division [demanded by Mr. RAY], there were—ayes 134, 
noes none. 

Mr. RAY. No quorum. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to make a suggestion to my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Weapock}. There is probably no quorum 
present in the House at this time. This bill will come up as 
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unfinished business in the morning. I suggest to the gentleman 
that we adjourn. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 3 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The e N was taken; and there were -yeas 199, nays 3, not 


voting 151; as follows: 

: YEAS—i09, 

Aitken, Da Layton, Richards, Ohio 

Alderson, De Armond, Lefever, Richardson, Mich. 

Al er, Dr s Richardson, 

Allen, son, v n, 

Avery, Dingley, Foam ae ers, 

Babcock, D ore, Loudenslager, Schermerhorn, 

Bailey, Dockery, Lucas, Settle, 

Baker, Kans. Doolittie, Lynch, Shell, 

Baker, N. H. Dunn. Maddox, Sibley. 

Baldwin, Dunphy, Maguire, Sickles, 

Bankhead, imunds, Mahon, Sipe. 

Barnes, Ellis, gon Mallory. nodgrass, 

Bartlett, English, Marsh, Somers, 

Barwig pes, Marshall, Try, 

Bell, Colo. Everett, Martin, Ind. Springer, 

Bell. — — ee McAleer, 

Black, Ga. 

Black, III Fletcher, McCleary, Minn. Stockda ey 

Blair, Funston McCreary, Ky. Stone, U. 

Bland, Fyan, M tone, W. A. 

Boatner, Gardner, MeDannold, Stone, Ky. 

Boen, Geary, McDowell, Storer, 

Branch, Geissenhainer, McEttrick, Strait, 

Bretz, Grady, $ McKaig, weet, 

Brickner, Grout, McKeighan, Talbert, S. C. 

Broderick. Hainer, McLaurin, Talbott, Md. 

Brookshire, ês, 4 rsney, 

Brosius, Hall, Minn. Meiktejobn, te, 

Bryan, Montgomery, Taylor, Ind, 

Bunn, Harris, oon, Fry, 

Cabaniss, Morse, i 

Cadmus, Heard, Mutchier, Tracey, 

8 Ea ot nn 

t, olman, ; 
8 Hooker, N. Y. O'Neil, Mass. T, 

Clark, Mo. Ho „Pa. Outhwaite, 

Cobb, Ala. Honk, Onio al. Warner, 
crell. Houk, Tenn. Patterson, Waugh, 
well, Hudson, Pendleton, Tex. Weadock, 

Cooper, Fla. Hunter, Pendleton, W. Va. Wells, 

Cooper, Ind. Hutcheson, Phillips, Wheeler, Ala. 
per, Tex. Ikirt, Pigott, Wheeler, III. 

Cooper, Wis, Johnson, N. Dak. Post, White, 

Covert, Kem, Powers, ting, 

Cox, — —— Price, 5 a 

Crawford, iison, 

Cul Eribbs,, Rayner, W. Va. 

Curtis, Kans, Kyile, i Wolverton, 

Daniels, 5 —.— iliy, oomer, 

Davey, Latimer, Reyburn, 

NAYS. 
Payne, Ray, Scranton. 
NOT VOTING—1i51. 
Abbott, Hendrix, O'Neill, Pa. 
Adams, Cousins, Hepburn, 1 
Crain, Paynter, 

Apsley, Cum: oks, arson, 

Arnold, Curtis, Hilborn, Pi 

Bartholdt, Dalzell. es. Perkins, 

Belden, Dolliver, Hooker, Miss. Pickler, 

Beltzhoover, Donovan, Hopkins, III. Ritchie, 

Berry, Draper, ins, 

Bing! y Hull. Ro 

Blanchard, E ohnson, Robinson, Pa. 

Boutelle Enloe, Johnson, Ohio Rusk, 

Bower, N.C. Erdman, Jones, R Conn. 

Bowers, er, Joy, Russell, Ga. 

Brattan, Fitch, $ Shaw, 

Brawley, Orman, Lane, Sherman. 

Breckinridge, Ark. Funk, Lawson, Sim 

Breo ~ a 6 Smith, 

Bro Gillet, N. Y. Linton, Stephenson, 

Burnes, Gillett, Mass. Lisle, Strong, 

Burrows, 8 8 Loud, 8 

Bynum, agner, whey. 

Caminetti, Marvin, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. 

Campbell, Graham, McDearmon, Tucker, 

Cannon, Gal. m, ‘cGann, pg pe 

Cannon, Grosvenor, cMillin, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 

Caruth. singer. McNagny, Van Voorhis,Ohio 

Catchings, Hali, Mo. Mercer, ad 

nsey, Hare, Meredith, Walker, 

Chickering, Harmer, eyer, Washington, 

Chilis, Harter, Milliken, Wever, 

Clarke, Aia. Hatch, Money, Williams, III. 

Cobb, Mo. Haugen, Morgan, Wilson, Ohio 

Cockran, —— — OS68, wana 

Coffeen, He 4 Murray. Woodard 

Compton, Henderson. III. Newlands, Wright, Mass. 

Conn, Henderson, Iowa. Northway, Wright, Pa. 

Coombs, Henderson, N. C. O Ferrall, 


The following additional pairs were announced; 
For the rest of the day: ; 

Mr. PAYNTER with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. CRAIN with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 
Mr. TUCKER with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ARNOLD with Mr. STORER. 


Mr. Berry with Mr. DRAPER. 

Mr. M MILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire ifa quorum 
has voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts). 
A quorum has voted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam paired with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BURROWS], reserving the right to vote to make a 
quorum. As a quorum has voted, I now ask to withdraw my 
vote. 

The vote of Mr. MCMILLIN was withdrawn. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. WEADOCK, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 


table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee to yield to me for a moment in order that I may re- 
port two bills from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I do not 
ask for any action. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As it will only take a moment, I withdraw 
the motion. € 

Mr. McCREARY. I only ask that they be printed and re- 
ferred to the proper Calendar. 

The SPEA ro tempore. The bills sent up by the gentle- 
5 N Kentucky are private bills, and will be referred at 

e desk. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I now move that the House adjoutn. 

3 OATES. Task the gentleman to withhold that motion for 
a while. s 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Mr. OATES. We have had seven days of debate on the bank- 
ruptey bill. I want an order made to limit general debate upon 
it, so that it can be concluded to-morrow. I think that three 
hours more will be enough, and if there is no objection to be 
made I trust that order will be made now, limiting general de- 
bate to three hours. r 

Mr. BRETZ. Unless I am allowed a portion of that time I 


will have to object. 
The SPE R pro tempore. TheChair understands that the 
except by unanimous consent. 


uest can not be gran 
r. KILGORE. I demand the re order. 

Mr, OATES. I give notice that I shall insist upon limiting 
general debate so as to conclude itto-morrow. Of course there 
will be debate under the five-minute rule afterwards, with the 
right to offer amendments. 

. BAILEY. If the gentleman will withdraw his motion to 
adjourn for a moment we can possibly agree upon a time for 
limiti. eneral debate, 

The AKER pro lempore. The regular order has been de- 
manded, and the question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the House do now adj Before sub- 
mitting that motion the Chair will lay before the House the per- 
sonal request of a member. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MORSẸĘ, for one week, on account of important business. 

The motion to adjourn was then to; and accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: ‘ 

By Mr. McCREARY of 1 from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: The bill (H. R. 2688) for the relief of George 
W. Barnes. (Report No. 157.) 

Also, the bill (H. R. 4209) for the relief of the securities of 
John S. Bradford. (Report No. 158.) 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 4321) to pro- 
vide a life-saving station at or near Dunkirk, on the coastof Lake 
Erie, in the State of New York—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN; A bill (H. R. 4322) granting the use of 
certain land to the town of Castine, Me., for a public park—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 4323) to provide for appeals 
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from the police court of the District of Columbia to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 4324) to provide a building 
site for the National Conservatory of Music of America—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 4325) to authorize the con- 
struction of an addition to the public building at Hartford, 
Conn.—to the Committee on Public Build and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4326) to subject to 
State taxation national-bank notes and United States Treasury 
notes—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A resolution calling upon the Postmaster- 
General for certaininformation relating to pay of letter-carriers— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 4327) granting relief to 
West Virginia State troops—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4328) for the re- 
lief of William B. Chapman, George W. Street, John W. Hoes, 
Emmet C. Tuthill, and Joseph H. Curtis—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. o 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 4329) for the relief of 
Charles T. Russel—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Avbill (H. R. 4330) for the relief of Henry 
F. Hicks, postmaster at Cambridge, Kans.—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 4331) for the relief of Hiram K. 
Hazlett—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 4332) to reim- 
burse John Waller, former postmaster at Monticello, N. Y., for 
ERE expended in carrying the mails—to the Committee on 


8. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 4333) to increase the pension of 
Heman F. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A Dill (H. R. 4334) for the relief of Capt. 
Francis A. Beuter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4335) for the relief of Ellen Wright, hospital 
nurse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4336) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Falls, widow 
of William Falls—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4337) pro- 
viding an appropriation for the improvement of Grand River 
from Grand Rap ds to Grand Haven, in the State of Michigan— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 4338) granting a pension to Theo- 
dore Elchlepp, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment United 
States Infantry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 4339) for the re- 
lief of Emile M. Blum, late commissioner general, and James 
M. Seymour, jr., late assistant commissioner to Barcelona Expo- 
sition—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAIR: Petition of a mass meeting of citizens of Marl- 
boro, N. H., without distinction of party or religious denomina- 
tion, praying for the suppression of the liquor traffic with the 
heathen people of the world—to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

y Mr. CATCHINGS: Resolution adopted by the Cotton Ex- 
change of Greenville, Miss., praying that the tariff on all man- 
ufactured cotton goods be repealed; if not this, for some protec- 
tion against the free admission of all foreign-grown cottons—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Papers in case of George Thompson, to 
accompany House bill 4315—te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Protest of the chief of the Choctaw Nation 
against the passage of House bill 299—to the Committee on In- 
d irs, 


airs. 
By Mr. MOON: Petition of the Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Michigan, composed of over 300 
ministers, representing over 45,000 members, praying for the 
repeal of the Geary law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
y Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Resolutions from Central 
Labor Union, of Hartford, Conn., in favor of day work, under di- 
rection of Supervising Architect, instead of contract work, in all 
work on the contemplated new Government Printing Office—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, November 2, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TELLER presented memorials of the Denver (Colo. )} Typo- 
graphical Union, and of the Denver (Colo.) Trades Assembly, 
remonstrating against the building of a new Government Print- 
ing Office by contract; which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of the Denver (Colo.) Chamber of 
Commerce, praying that steamers between Mexican and Central 
or South American ports on the western coast of the United 
States, be required to stop for mail at San Diego, Cal.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 823) to authorize the Missouri River Power 
Company of Montana to construct a dam across the Missouri 
River, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. COKE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1139) to amend an act of Congress approved 
rts 12, 1890, granting to the Aransas Pass Harbor Company the 
riga t to improve Aransas Pass, reported it with an amendment. 

r. WALTHALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 132) making an 
5 to enlarge the military post of Fort Meade, near 

eè city of Sturgis, in the State of South Dakota, to report it ad- 
versely. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] to the adverse report. He may want 
to have the bill 3 on the Calendar. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to have the bill go to the 
Calendar. I know nothing about it and would like to look into it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the following bills, submitted adverse re- 
ports thereon, and the bills were postponed . 

A bill (S. 146) to establish a military post at or near the city of 
Pierre, Hughes County, in the State of South Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 172) to establish a military post at or near the city of 
8 Forks, in Grand Forks County, in the State of North Da- 

ota. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 810) cle aes, the Secretary of War to donate a 
orain cannon to the Naval Veteran Association of Baltimore, 

; an 

A bill (S. 1045) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 

four obsolete gun carriages to the city of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to mining claims. 

The m also announced that the House had pos a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 53) to remit the duties on ammunition for naval 
ordnance imported by the Secretary of the Navy; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBITS. 


Mr. MORRILL. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend 
the act approved February 25, 1890, relating to the admission of 
articles intended for the World’s Columbian ition, to re- 

rt it back with an amendment, accompanied by a report which 

will ask to have printed, and Task for the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. It has received the unanimous ap- 
proval of every member of the committee now in the city and of 
some members who are absent. It is necessary to act upon the 
measure this morning in order to have it take effect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lat it be read for information. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will state that the whole of the joint reso- 
lution is stricken out except the last clause of the last section, 
which permits the new museum at Chicago to accept of any gifi 
that may be made to it or to make any purchases that it may 
please to make. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Let the last clause be Tena be pue Secretary. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

‘That all fore exhibits at such Fair pe, be by contribution or pur- 
chase ar the Columbian Museum of Chicago for its own use shall be wholly 
rele: from all customs duties. 


Mr. CULLOM. I merely desire to say that in the other body 
there was no objection to this provision while there was objec- 
tion to other portions of the joint resolution. This measure is 
thought to be only fair to those parties in Chicago who are un- 
dertaking to establish a great museum, and I hope there will be 
no objection to its adoption. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was tostrike out 
all from the word“ permit,” in line 9, to the word“ that,“ in line 
46; so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, elo., That the act approved April 25, 1890, entitled An act to pro- 
vide for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus by holding an international exhibition 
of arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of the soil, mine, and sea, 
in the city of Chicago, in the State of IIlinois,“ be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to permit all foreign exhibits at such Fair acquired by con- 
tribution or purchase by the Columbian Museum of Chicago for its own use, 
shall be wholly 8 from all customs duties. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 2 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the joint resolution and 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. Mok- 
RILL, Mr. HARRIS, and Mr. MCPHERSON were appointed. 


DONATION OF ABANDONED CANNON. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to report back favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 
83) donating an abandoned cannon to the committee in charge 
of the national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894; and I am instructed by the commit- 
tee to ask unanimous consent that the joint 0 may be 
now considered. There is no possible objection to it. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


DETAIL OF ARMY OFFICERS TO COLLEGES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3571) to in- 
crease the number of officers of the Army to be detailed to col- 
leges, to report it favorably, with an amendment. I am also 
directed by the committee to ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be ay considered. I think there can be no possible objection 
to it. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, in 
line 8, after the words United States,” to insert: 

And no officer shall be thus detailed who has not had five years’ service in 
the Army, and no detail to such duty shall extend for more than four years; 
and officers on the retired list of the Army may, on their own applicatio; 
be detailed to such duty, and when so detailed shall receive the full pay o 
their rank. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. CALL. Lask the Senator from Nebraska, who reported 
the bill, what is the number added to the detail? 

Mr. MANDERSON, The bill proposes an addition of twenty- 
five to the number now allowed by aw. The amendment pro- 
posed by the committee simply requires that any officer of the 
Army who is détailed to one of these institutions shall have had 
five years’ service with his command, and that no detail shall ex- 
tend beyond four years, and it gives the privilege to the Presi- 
dent to take officers from the retired list within. that number 
who, when on such duty, shall receive the pay of their rank. 

Mr. STEWART. Do J understand that this is a bill to reg u- 
at the number of officers who are assigned to educational insti- 

ons? : 

Mr.MANDERSON. The bill increases the number. 
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Mr. STEWART. How many? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It increases the number 25. ‘ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. ’ 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom were referred the following bill and jointresolution, re- 
poe ees adversely, and they were thereupon postponed in- 

efinite 


A bill 18. 1079) to increase the number of officers of the Army 
to be detailed to colleges; and - 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 61) authorizing the President to de- 
tail from the Army an officer to discharge the duties of com- 
mandant at the University of the State of Alabama. 


W. W. ROLLINS. 


Mr. HARRIS. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. 
Rollins, late collector fifth district, North Carolina, for value 
of stamps destroyed by fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 
1892, to report it back without amendment. Tt is a bill of a sin 

leparagraph. I amalsodirected toask unanimous consent that 

t be now considered. Let it be read for information. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of W. W. Rollins, late collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the fifth collection district of North Carolina, with 
the sum of #1,565.04, being value of tobacco stamps e Ser by fire at the 
stamp office in Winston, N. C., on the night of November 13, 1892. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, pce to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Some two or three weeks ago I reported a 
Senate bill of precisely the same purport and it was placed on 
the Calendar. I move that the bill (S. 874) for the relief of W. 
W. Rollins, collector of internal revenue for the fifth collection 
district of North Carolina, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RAILROAD IN INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES. 


Mr. ALLEN. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1021) to grant the 
right of way to the Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Southwestern 
Railway Company through the Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
Territory, and for other purposes, to report it with sundry 
amendments, and to ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
in section 1, line 9, after the word Territory,“ to insert in- 
cluding lands that have been allotted to Indians in severalty or 
reserved for Indian purposes;” so as to read: 

That the Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Séuthwestern Railway Company, 
a corporation created under and by virtue of the laws of the ritory of 
Oklahoma, be, and the same is hereby, invested and empowered with the 
right of locating, constructing, equipping. op rating, using, and maint. 

a railway, telegraph, and telephone line through the Indian Territory an: 
ee Nanaia A ee lands that 7 been allotted ee in 
severalty or reserved for urposes, ginning at an nt to be se- 
lected by said railway company As the south line of the State 97 Kansas, in 
the county ot 3 on the south line of section numbered 13 or sec- 
tion numbered 14. township numbered 35, range numbered 13 east of the 
sixth principal meridian, or on the south line of section numbered 130r sec- 
tion numbered 14, township numbered 35, range 16 east of the sixth princi. 
meridian, and thence by the most practicable route through the 
dian Territory to the west line thereof, etc. ` : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 3, to strike out 
Territory“ and insert Territories.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 2, after the word 
“occupants,” to insert by allotment under any law of the 
United States or agreement with the Indians or;” so as to read: 

That before said railway shall be constructed through any lands held by 
individual occupants by allotment under any law of the United States or 
agreement with the Indians or acco: to the laws, customs, and usages 
of any tribe of the Indians, nations, or tribes through which it may be con- 
structed, full and complete compensation shall be made to such occupant 
for all property to be taken or damage done by reason of the construction of 
said railway. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 12, after the word 
tt belongs,” to insert or in the case of an allottee or by his duly 
authorized guardian or representative; ” so as to read: 

In case of failure to make amicable settlement with any occupant, such 
compensation shall be determined by the appraisement of three d terested 
referees, to be appointed, one (who shall act as chairman) by the President 
of the United Sta one by the chief of the nation to which such occupant 


belongs, or in case of an allottee or by his duly authorized guardian or rep- 
resentative; and one by said railway company, who, before entering upon 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, line 3, before the word 
t years,” to strike out four“ and insert three;“ so as to read: 

That the said railway company shall build at least 100 miles of its railway 
in said Territories wii three years after the 8 of this act, and com- 
n granted shall be forfetted as to that pordon not belle i a 

Mr. HOAR. There are different prints of the bill. I should 
like to ask to what section the last amendment is? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will indicate. 

The SECRETARY. In section 9, line 3, strike out the word 
“four” and insert the word“ three.” 

Mr. ALLEN. The amendment makes it conform to bills of 
like nature which have been passed heretofore. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to call attention to the kara? for an 
appeal, Suppose there be a ju ent for the defendant, a per- 
son having set up an unfounded claim for title, or in any other 
way set up a for dimiges when there are none, still the 
costs are to be 1 Paap the appellant. If there is a judgment of 
the referees in favor of the claimant, the railroad company ap- 
peal and prevail on the appeal, and if the judgment of the court 
shall be for the same ora less sum than the award of the ref- 
erees, then the costs shall be adjudged against the appellant, so 
that the prevailing party under the provision of the bill in the 
case I have su will be compelled to pay the costs. Is that 
the purpose of the Sen tor who has charge of the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. My attention has not beencalled to that branch 
of the case, but I suppose that would be just. I will state that 
the bill is in accordance with the bills which have heretofore 
been passed granting right of way over Indian reservations. It 
is almost identical in langua_e with the Rock Island bill and 


other bills of that kind. : 

Mr. HOAR. Isu t after the word ‘‘appellant,” in line 53 
of the print of the bill I have, in the third section, very near the 
end, to add: 

Unless the judgment of the court shall be for the railroad company, in 
which case the costs shall be against the claimant. 


Mr. ALLEN. I do not think there can be any objection to that 
amendment, 

Mr. HOAR. The word “appellant” occurs just before the 
semicolon, towards the close of the third section in the print of 
the bill I have. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘ appellant,” in line 53, sec- 
tion 3, of the printed bill, insert: 

Unless the judgment of the court shall be for the railroad company, in 
which case the costs shall be against the claimant. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STEAM REVENUE CUTTER. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report back favorably without amendment the bill (H.R. 
3297) providing for the construction of a steam revenue cutter 
for service on the Great Lakes. I am also instructed by the 
committee to ask for the p ‘esent consideration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the bill was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to appropriate $175,000 for the con- 
struction of a steam revenue cutter of the first class for service 
on the Great Lakes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report back adversely the bill (S. 994) providing for the con- 
struction of a steam revenue cutter for service on the Great 
Lakes. As the House bill takes its place, I move that the Sen- 
ate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

f BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 1150) for the relief of Jane 

Vandever, widow of William Vandever, brevet major-general, 


United States Volunteers; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pen ions. ` 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 1151) to provide for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. MARTIN, it was 

Ordered, That Harrison Flora be, and is hereby, authorized to withdraw 
from the files of the Senate. subject to the rules, all papers and documents 
filed by him to ergs wae Sop bill 26.8 at the first session of the Piftieph 
Congress, and filed with Senate report 1193. 


SESSION EMPLOYES AT MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. GORMAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
continue the present session employés at the Maltby Building authorized 
under resolution of July 26, 1892, during the coming recess of Congress. 


ADDITIONAL MESSENGER FOR THE SENATE. 


Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ an additional messenger at an annual of $1,440, to be paid 
from the miscellaneous items of the contingent of the Senate, until 
otherwise provided. . 


PROF. SUESS ON FUTURE OF SILVER. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I hold in my hand a translation of a ve 
important work entitled The Future of Silver, by Eduar 
Suess, professor of geology at the University of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, vice-president of the Imperial Academy of Science, member 
of the Austrian Parliament, etc. It is a work that the Finance 
Committee have investigated fully for some months back and or- 
dered it printed for the use of the committee. I am now in- 
structed by the committee to report it to the Senate and ask that 
it be published asa miscellaneous document for the use of the Sen- 
ate. I might say more as to the care and attention which have 
been given to it by members of the committee, but it is the unani- 
mous opinion that it would bean 8 valuable document 
for the use of Senators. I submit it for the purpose of having 
it printed as a miscellaneous document. 

r. President, one word more. We have estimated the ex- 
pense of printing and it is so small that it does not come under 
the rule which requires it to be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. Itcan be APRES for the sum of $100, possibly a lit- 
tle more, possibly a little less. I understund a proposed maxi- 
mum cost of $500 for printing has to go to the Committee on 
Printing for its approval. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? - 

Mr. HILL. What is the title of the pamphlet? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Future of Silver, by Eduard Suess, 
professor of geology at the University of Vienna, Austria, vice- 
president of the Imperial Academy of Science, member of the 
Austrian Parliament, etc., translated by Robert Stein, United 
Stites Geological Survey, published by permission of the author 
and by the direction of the Committee on Finance, Senate of the 
United States. Prof. Suess is well known in the circles of finan- 
cial investigation. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know that I have any objection to such a 
resolution, but we have been assured so many times by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] that silver would have no fu- 
ture, I do not know whether it will be of any particular value to 
print the pamphlet. 

Mr. VOORHEES. This is not a resolution. I will say to the 
Senator from New York it is a translation, translated by order 
of the Finance Committee. We ordered a thousand copies 
printed for our own use. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], who is not now here, when abroad gave the matter great at- 
tention, and regarded it as avery valuable work. The attention 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], who is a member of 
the Committee on Finance, was called to it, and his concurrence 
given. So I feel fully justified in having it treated with the re- 
spect I propose. 

Mr. PASCO. May I ask the Senator from Indiana how many 
copies are to be printed under the rule? 

Ir. VOORHEES. The usual number. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] did not pay more attention to the 
few observations I made during the recent debate. 

Mr. HILL. A few observations, does the Senator say? 

Mr. STEWART. I frequently declared that the act would 
utterly demonetize silver this country, but I 3 as- 
se that silver would not die here, that the war just com- 


menced; and my belief that it will not die is founded to some ex- 
tent upon the fact that I see now we shall be able to separate 
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the sheep from the goats, and it will be difficult in the future 
fight for Senators to straddle the issue and be for and against 
silver. I think inthe next fight we shall have only those talk- 
ing for silver who are on ourside. If we can eliminate those 
who talk for silver and vote for monometallism, we shall be less 
embarrassed, and will probably be able to prosecute the fight 
with more success than we have done while embarrassed with 
the position of Senators occupying both sides of the question. 

Mr. HILL. If the publication of this pamphlet give the 
Senator from Nevada any more information upon the subject 
than he has, 1 think it very important that it should be pub- 
lished. It will also enable him, I 9 to speak more at 
length upon the subject hereafter than he has done during the 
present session. I think the 8 ought to be published. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. j 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following report : 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate numbered 6 to the bill (H. R. 4177) (to pro- 
vide for further urgent deficiencies in the a ons for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year eni une 30, 1834, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free 9 have been unable to agree. 


A. P. GORMAN. 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate still further insist 

upon its amendment numbered 6, disagreed to by the House of 
resentatives. 
he motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 53) to remit the duties on ammu- 
nition for naval ordnance imported by the Secretary of the 
Navy was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM RECENT CYCLONE. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President 
Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Delaware will kindly give 
me his attention a moment, I gave notice yesterday that I de- 
sired to-day to call up the bill (S. 1149) to relieve the suffer- 
ers from the recent cyclone on and near the sea islands by the 
coast of South Carolina and Georgia. I hope, as the Senator’s 
bill will come up in regular order very soon, he will allow mo 
to make my motion before up the Chinese bill. 
Mr. GRAY. I took the floor to bring up the unfinished busi- 


ness. - 

Mr. HOAR. I know. M: peal is fo the Senator to allow 
me to make the motion of which I gave notice yesterday, to take 
up the bill for the relief of the sufferers by the recent cyclone. 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator suppose that his bill will lead 
to discussion? 

Mr. HOAR. If it goes to the end of the morning hour the 
Senator's bill will come up of course then. 

Mr. GRAY. I think there will be an opportunity for the 
Senator from Massachusetts to bring the matter up before the 
day is over. 

Mr. HOAR. It is a very pressing matter, and I should like to 
8 sense of the Senate taken upon it. There are 30, 000 

e starving 
err GRAY. 
the day- 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Delaware has absolute control 
of the Senate in regard to his measure, because it is the unfinished 
business and comes up, as of right, at the end of the morning 
hour. I hope he will not also insist on displacing this matter, of 
which notice was given yesterday. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to add my appeal to that of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to take up Senate bill 1149. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Only under the rules, forasecond reading, 
after which I shall object toa third reading. Let the bill be 
read the second time. 

Mr. HOAR. It has been read the first and second times. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has not been read the second time, for 
I objected to the second reading yesterday. 

0 VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read the second 
time. 

The bill (S. 1149) to relieve the sufferers from the recent 
2 on and near the sea islands by the coast of South Caro- 

and Georgia was read the second time by its title. 


The Senator will have an opportunity later in 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I object to the third reading now. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the rule read on which the Sen- 
ator relies. I think it applies only to one reading. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is Rule XIV. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Rule XIV will be read by the Sec- 


retary. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
RULE XIV. 
BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall be offered, its introduction 
shall, if objected to, be postponed for one day. 

2, Every bill and joint resolution shall receive three readings previons to 
its passage; which all be on three different days, unless the Sen- 
ate ananimously direct otherwise; and the E glve notice 
at each reading whether it be the first, second. or d. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishouldlike to have the RECORD or the Journal 
reid to show what took place yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal entry. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Hoar introduced a bill (S. 1149) to relieve the sufferers from the recent 

clone on and near the sea islands the coast of South Carolina and 

eorgia; Which was read and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. HOAR. Then the bill had its second reading. 

Mr. FRYE. No; it was passed to a second reading. 

Mr. HOAR. I am very sorry that my honorable friend from 
Missouri has exhausted the resources of ingenuity to prevent 
the Senate from exercising its opinion upon extending relief to 
these starving people. I will take the ruling of the Chair. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be now taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lob ect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I will take the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that under Rule 
XIV the bill must go over for a day. 

8 HOAR. I thin k so, too; but I wanted the ruling of the 
air. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that is clear 
under the rule. : 

Mr. GORMAN. I think this bill, and ali bills of like charac- 
ter, ought to be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the motion in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the motion is in 
order. He will hear mug gentions from Senators in regard to it. 

Mr. HOAR., If the bill is before the Senate for a motion to 
refer, it is before the Senate-to vote down the motion to refer 
and proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The rule expressly provides that after a 
second reading a motion to refer is in order. 

Mr. HOAR. And the second reading has taken place? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The second read has just taken place, 
and the third reading has been objected to at this time, but the 
question of reference comes on the second and before the third 


reading. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the motion be made, and I will proceed to 
debate it. Let us have a division upon it, 

Mr. GORMAN. I make the motion, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question.is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryiand, to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations. . 

5 r. HOAR. Mr. President, I hope that reference will not be 
made. 

I quite concur with the honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN] in the belief that generally such measures should be 
referred to an appropriate committee; but this is a measure of 
very pressing necessity. Some thirty thousand people are starv- 
ing to death, and the facts are reported from a source upon which 
the Committee on Appropriations would implicitly rely. The 
Red Cross Society, a humane instrumentality of which the me- 
morialist, Miss Barton, is the leader, has by its agents gone to 
the stricken locality, and appealed to us, saying, among other 
things, that national aid is necessary for the relief of a ty 
prevailing on such a largo scale, and that it is impossible for 
private benevolence to relieve it. The statement is made that 
1 pound of bacon and a peck of hominy are the only rations on 
which families of five or six persons are subsisting and support- 
DE life for seven days. 

hat information comes from a source which no member of 
the Committee on Appropriations and no Senator will question 
for a moment, and the delay to another session of Congress,and 
to another meeting of the committee involves starvation on a 
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huge scale, a case like that of the famine in Ireland, extending 


over 145 miles, nearly as great as the dimensions of the whole 
island of Ireland in some directions, from sea to sea. If Sena- 
tors have constitutional objections to such a measure they, of 
course, should act upon them; but why this measure of relief 
should encounter all the ingenuities of liamentary obstruc- 
tion, I can not understand. I should think the Senator from 
Missouri, if he did not agree to our power to take this action 
would at least be glad if Senators who thought differently could 
act upon it. 

1 have no interest in this question other than that of every 
American citizen. The people who are suffering are our fellow- 
citizens; the lady whois the proe aont of this great national and 
international organization of the Red Cross, which has done so 
much to ameliorate the horrors of war throughout the civilized 
world, happens to be a near neighbor and constituent of mine; 
there is nothing local about her sympathy or her field of work 
or her reputation, and I trust the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land will allow the Senate to deal with the bill. 

We have, in addition to the statement of this lady, the state- 
mentof the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], made 
on this floor yesterday, that he had personally visited the scene, 
if I understood him. What the Committee on Appropriations 
want more than the certificate of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that he has personally visited the scene of suffering, I can 


not see. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I think a bill of this charac- 
ter should be referred to a standing committee in accordance 
with the custom of the Senate. I am in full sympathy with the 
Senator from Massachusetts and should be delighted to relieve 
these people and all others who are suffering, whether from 
floods, cyclones, want of labor, or whatever it may be, but it ap- 
pearsto me—and I think that has been the almost universal cus- 
tom of the Senate where we have made donations for the relief 
of distress in the past—that such bills should be referred to the 
rads alge committee; and it seems to me it would be wise that 
this bill should go to the Committee on Appropriations. It is 
the only safe way to legislate on these matters. 

We all feel as does the Senator from Massachusetts on this 
subject, and I appreciate his motives incoming here and asking 
for this relief. Ihave no doubt there is distress in the particular 
section referred to in the bill I also appreciate the earnestness 
of the distinguished Senator from South Carolina in front of me 
7 BUTLER] in his appeal for these people. At the same time 

think we had better act deliberately and only after considera- 
tion by a committee of the body, which is charged specially 
with looking to the total amount of appropriations by this Con- 
gress, which is becoming a matter of great concern to the peo- 
ple. I therefore insist on my motion. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, as I understand the pending bill, 
it asks for a very limited amount of money, an amount which 
can not embarrass the Government very seriously. Since I have 
been in the Senate there have been repeated appropriations of 
this character for the relief of people who have suffered from a 

reat calamity, notably the sufferers from the overflow of the 
Ohio River and of the Mississi pi River, for the relief of the 
sufferers from the epidemic in Florida a few years ago, and I 
think also in the case of Memphis. There can, therefore, be no 
reason in the precedents which have been established why this 
bag od ps should not be made. 
ccording to my idea of the duty of Government and of its 
powers under our Constitution, wherever there is a great public 
calamity which is beyond the reach of private charity, it is a 
duty upon the part of the Government to extend its aid to the 
relief of its own people. This is, according to all the evidence 
which has been furnished to us, a calamity of that nature, from 
which many thousands of people are suffering, and it is within 
the power of the Government, and the Government alone, to fur- 
nish relief. It can be done consistently, with advantage to the 
public, and with the increase of the resources of the country in 
enabling these people to again resort to their agriculture and to 
become self-supporting aud contribute something to the general 
wealth of the country. 

But, Mr. President, beyond that, we are informed that there 
is a vast amount of suffering in the country for the want of em- 
ployment; that this winter will see hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple destitute of employment, and dangerous to the public peace 
and the public interest because of their enforced idleness. 

I desire this 55 to be made, and I want this Con- 
gress to remain here and consider measures which will afford 
relief to the hundreds of thousands of people Who will be left 
without the means of subsistence this winter. I am in favor of 
the bill of the Senator from Massachusetts, and of its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, Ihave always been in favor of 
extending relief to the unfortunate to the full extent of the con- 


stitutional power of the United States. This bill provides for re- 
lieving the suffering from a cyclone, which was a force of nature, 
which deprived a few persons of their property and means ot sup- 
port; but when weenter upon thisclassof legislation we ought to 
reflect that there has recently been a legislative cyclone, which 
has been much more far-reaching in its effects, and has not only 
temporarily deprived afew 2 paop e of employment and the means 
of livelihood, but has doomed to starvation and beggary millions 
of our fellow-citizens, who are to-day beginning for bread, and 
who in the coming winter must suffer untold misery. If this bill 
shall become a law, it will furnish a precedent for the appro- 
priation of man millions of dollars if other cases equally worthy 
are to be provided for. 

There are seven States and Territories in this Union which 
contain towns, villages, and hamlets where there is no employ- 
ment, no means of obtaining bread and clothing, and the winter 
is approaching. The localities where that distress exists are in 
the mountains, far removed from the centers of civilization and 
far removed from benevolent societies which can afford relief; 
but Congress has been deaf to their appeals, and it is now pro- 
posed to extend charity to a few persons who are living where 
mere re large communities and where aid can be readily ex- 
tended. 

Not only that, but there are thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of workingmen who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment throughout the land by reason of an inadequate supply of 
money to keep enterprise in progress. They will also put K a 
claim for relief during the coming winter, This ruin and dis- 
tress does not stop with the minersand with the workmen, butit 
is rapidly extending to the farmers and producers, who, under the 
system of contraction ordained by the legislation of this session 
will be reduced to such poverty that they will be unable to feed 
and educate their children. 

Iam not sorry that the Senator from Massachusetts by this 
bill has called to the attention of the Senate the suffering and dis- 
tress in one quarter in order that some realizing sense may be 
had of the universal suffering which the legislation in these halls 
has inflicted upon the people of the United States. 

The suffering people in this country do not expect any sym- 
pathy from the class who have obtained so much advantage by 
recent legislation. They know full well that the money-chang- 
ers in the money centers care nothing for the producing classes, 
that their only anxiety is to obtain by strategy or by fraud or by 
any other means an unearned increment for themselves. They 
have been successful. We find, after twenty-five years of peace 
and abundant harvests, more suffering, more despair in this coun- 
try than has existed in any period of our history. We know full 
well that it did not come from natural causes. We know full 
well that the owners of accumulated capital have revolutionized 
the financial system of the world, departed from the teachings of 
the fathers, and deprived the people of money with which to 
transact business and conduct enterprise, and that the policy 
which has wrought this evil is revolution—revolution of the 
financial system of the world. While thatrevolution is insisted 
upon, while the greed of avarice controls legislation and admin- 
istration, there can be no hope of relief with the consent of the 
money power. 

But redict here and now that the people of the United 
States will assert their manhood and demand the restoration of 
the money of the Constitution and the independence of the co- 
ordinate departments of the Government; they will demand a 
legislative policy for this Government; they will demand that 
the people of this country shall dictate the pene to their chosen 
representatives, and that there shall be no interference with the 
legislative by the executive department. They will repudiate 
the Executive policy of this Government. The issue is broad; 
itis plain. The legislative power has been absorbed by the Ex- 
ecutive. The command went forth, and the world understands 
that the Executive passed the law which you have recorded on 
the statute books, and not the legislative department. The 
legislative department was unable to cross at“ or dot an i.“ It 
was unable to compromise or to change the legislation which 
had been decreed by the Executive. 

Executive policy and Executive control of the legislative func- 
tions of this Government, when in the interest of a moneyed 
class, is a menace to free government, is a menace to the liber- 
ties of the people which can not be tolerated. It has filled ever 
house in the producing regions with gloom and despair. Mil 
lions to-day are starving for bread in this country of bounteous 
harvests, and the Executive tyranny, in carrying out the policy 
of the gold trust, is deaf to their 3 The President is 
surrounded by influences hostile to the People and is deaf to 
their groans of misery. They can not reach him. 

Iam glad that this question of suffering and starvation is to 
be discussed. I hope the bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and that they will consider to what extent it is pos- 
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sible for Congress to extend relief to the sufferers, who must 
starve during the coming winter, not on account of cyclones of 
nature, but on account of cyclones of legislation, dictated and 
carried through by speculative authority. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is a question which appeals not alone to our sympathies, but to 
our humanity. Lam told that 2,000 deaths have been occasioned 
by reason of this visitation of Providence on the coast of the 
Atlantic seaboard. I have been alsoshowna paver this morning 
from the State of Louisania, in which it is stated that 1,800 
deaths have occurred there by reason of the same cyclone, that, 
in fact, there has been there a greater mortality and loss of life 
than has been occasioned by any battle in modern times. 

Nearly 4,000 of these poor people have been deprived of their 
lives, but, in addition to that, here are their families left with- 
out the means of support, left homeless, their homes devastated 
and torn away, and they themselves left without food and with- 
out clothing, and the Legislatures of both those States not in 
sessi 


on. 

There is in those localities no organized element of the people 
which is able to afford the relief for which the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts now asks. I see in a paper handed me 
by the Senator from Louisiana a statement of the organizations 
which have formed and of the amounts which have been sub- 
scribed and contributed by generous people, and it is said that 
the misery is still appalling; that it is impossible to geta suffi- 
cient amount of means to relieve the distress. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the Congress of the United 
States, caps peck, at past record and history in these matters, 
would be culpable if it did not afford such relief to these dis- 
tressed people as is needed. This is a subject which will not 
and can not wait; it is one which should not be 2 Those 

le are in this suffering condition, and if the Congress of the 

nited States, which has the power and the means to afford re- 

lief, does not come to their assistance, it is something which I 
think will plague and torment us in the future. 

I care not what may be the amount of money which the Con- 
gress of the United States must appropriate to pay its obliga- 
tions, whether it be groat or small in amount, surely in a case 
of this kind, where the appeal is made directly to the humanity 
of Congress, the people of this country will think very strangely 
of an act which sends this bill to a committee. I should infin- 
itely prefer to see the bill amended by making a larger appro- 
priation of money, enough to cover the whole territory over 
` which the cyclone passed; but let it not be said that the Con- 
gress of the United States, at a time when such distress prevails 
amongst these people, when the Legislatures of the States are 
not in session, and when no organized element of the people is 
sufficient to meet the case by contributions, left those people to 
their fate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
wa Po Contr with his permission. 

r. MCPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the Senator willing to vote for some meas- 
ure to relieve the distress of the people of the West whose ca- 
lamity was produced by his own vote the other day? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am not aware, Mr. President, that I 
have cast any vote which has produced distress anywhere. If 
it shall appear that by any action of mine I have distressed any 
people in any part of this country, I shall make the most liberal 
contribution I can afford out of my own ket to relieve them, 
In addition to that, I shall always vote for an appropriation by 
Congress to relieve the distresses of any people in the United 
States of America wherever they may be found. 

These poor people are not responsible or to blame for what 
has overtaken them. Here isa cyclone passing over a section 
of country, which is perhaps least able to look after the distress 
occasioned by this visitation. Ifit had happened in the more 
northern parts of the country, where the settlements are larger, 
where there is more wealth, where there are large cities, and a 
larger number of people from whom to obtain contributions, it 
would rest entirely upon a different ground; but many of these 
people are helpless, 5 e helpless; and shall it be said that 
the ess Of the United States, in the time of their great 
distress, has turned its face uway from them because there was 
little money in the Treasury of the United States to relieve 

em? 

No, no, Mr. President, let it not be said that this Senate has 
taken any such course as that. Whether the bill be consti- 
tutional or unconstitutional it is something which appeals to 
our humanity. Certainly if the appropriation proposed is nota 
constitutional appropriation of money, it is one which the Con- 
gress of the United States has gone outside of the Constitution 
more than twenty times to make since I have been a member of 
this body, and I am willing to do it again. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, there is another principle in- 


volved in the “proposition before us besides the one of mere 


charity. I would not under any circumstances desire to be placed 
in the attitude of refusing to tender support where it is needed; 
but there is a great difference between paying out one’s own 
money tothe suffering poor and paying out the money of other men. 
The money which is in the Treasury, out of which we should be 
compelled to make this appropriation, belongs to the people of 
the United States; it is not ours, and we have no legal authority 
to use it for any purpose other than a public purpose. When- 
ever we depart from that line we are at sea, and there can be no 
line drawn where we shall stop. t 

There are men and women in Florida, I am told, there are men 
and women in Louisiana, there are men and women even in my 
own State, if the dispatches published yesterday and this morn- 
ing may be relied upon, and people in other portions of the coun- 
try, who are in great trouble and want at this hour. Instead of 
the factories starting up, as we were advised they would do a 
few days ago, instead of the business of the country everywhere 
reviving and commerce taking on new life, we find that the 
reverse is being proved, that the predictions which the silver 
men, if I may so class them, made in the Senate are proved to 
be true. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Kansas, with his leave, who made any such state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not feel like undertaking 
now toenumerate them all, for I might possibly make amistake 
and put my finger on one or two who did not make such a state- 
ment. 1 do not know that the Senator from Massachusetts did, 
for the reason, I think greatly, that he did not take part in the 
discussion, except here and there to interject a question during 
that debate. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Kansas will pardon me, I 
made, early in the debate on the silver question, a careful, 
thorough, and elaborate speech, oogupylng a couple of hours, I 
think, to state my views on the question; and, so far as I know, 
with the exception of one or two Senators, every Senator who 
spoke in favor of repeal utterly and emphatically disclaimed at- 
tributing the present financial condition to the existence of the 
law which was sought to be repealed. There were two or three 
Senators of whom the Senator’sstatementis true, and that is all. 

Mr. PEFFER. I believe what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts says in his last remark is true, that every Senator, with 
one or two exceptions—so far as I remember there was but one, 
and that was the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON} disclaimed all belief, and all sympathy with the belief ex- 
prenso in the message of the President, that the Sherman law 

ad anything whatever to do with the bringing on of the troubles 
that confronted us. That was true. On the other hand, every 
Senator in favor of repeal, in order to be consistent with him- 
self and with his new and changed position, was compelled to 
say that he believed that the repeal of the Sherman law would 
bring prosperity to the country. 

I know that in several instances—I cannot locate them exactly 
just now, but other Senators perhaps can while I am talking 
Senators were distinct in their prediction that in a little while 
as soon as the news was given to the country that the repeal vill 
had passed, commerce would reviveand everything would revive 
again. I have not the words exactly as given, but . 

But, Mr. President, I was saying that while that prediction is 
not being fulfilled and, on the other hand, that our prediction is, 
the conditions of the country are going to grow worse and worse 
continually until we have changed our financial methods, revo- 
lutionized them completely, and adopted a new and better sys- 
tem. If that be the case, we are going to be besieged every day, 
and every week, and every month to afford relief to people 
some part of the country. We cannot afford that relief ade- 
quately, except upon altogether a different plan, and it is that 
plan to which I have risen to call the attention of the Senate. 

We can lawfully put men who are out of employment to work. 
The Government has authority to construct public buildings, 
the Government has authority to construct railways, to build 
ships, to bring water upon arid lands, to open waterways, to 
clean out harbors, to doa thousand and one different things that 
the people of the country need to have done. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts will introduce a bill here, designate some 
species of public employment at which these people may be prop- 
erly set to work, I shall cheerfully support it, and vote for an 
appropriation to employ the people: but to donate money to 
persons, to give itout of the public Treasury, is altogether an- 
other thing. 

I believe in the doctrine of the Government employing people 
who are out of work, and I expect before I conclude my term of 
service in this body to bring that subject before the attention of 
the Senate and of the country, by way of constructing new freight 
railway lines, by opening water channels, by straightening, or, 
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at least, to a large extent, straightening the Mississippi River 
2 other outlets so as to avoid the trouble RA from 

overflow, and to build railway lines upon either side of the 
river in order that, while we are protecting the roadbed of the 
line, we are also protecting the people from the ravages of the 
river—these and other things. I mention them merely in this 
broken way for the purpose of calling attention to the great fact 
that the Government has the authority to employ men in that 
way, or in some such way, but in no other, 

Mr. President, we hive no right whatever to appropriate pub- 
lic funds for private uses. Thatis the pesos nvolved in the 
pending bill. I hope the bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. that the committee will give it great cire 
and great con id ration, and that in their report, when they do re- 
port, they will gire us something substantial upon which to act. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I quite agree with the view 
expressed by the distinguished Senator from M issachusetts[Mr. 
Hoa] that the Senate itself, without the intervention of a com- 
mittee. should examine into the necessity of governmental aid in 
casos of t public calamity. My own State has bəen the re- 
cipient of governmental bounty, and it doesnot lie in the mouths 
of its Senators to put any kindof obstruction in the way of aid to 
sufferers in this great and appalling disaster. 

My own State has lately been visited by a hurricane of unpre- 
cedented severity. Two thousand and eight persons actually 
lost their lives by that calamity, and thesurvivors in the stricken 
district are absolutely bereft of the means of livelihood. Whilst 
my State has not made any demand upon the General Govern- 
ment for aid, it is N and properly a case where gov- 
ernmental aid should be extended. 

The cyclone which visited the coast of the Carolinas, in behalf 
of whose su ferers the pending bill has been introduced, was one 
of unprecedented severity. The people living upon the seacoast 
of the Southern States, except in large planting districts, are 
generilly poor. The storm not only destroyed life, but it de- 
stroyed the means of livelihood to the survivors. I mean to say 
that a matter of this kind, which Appeals to the humanity of the 
whole of the United States, ought to be passed upon in the Senate 
without the interposition of a committee. 

At the proper time my colleague [Mr. WHITE of Louisiana] 
will prepare an amendment to this bill in behalf of the sufferers 
in Louisiana. 

Mr. CALL. Does not the pending bill apply to Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think not. I ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusets whether the pending bill is for any other than the suf- 
ferers from the Carolina cyclone? 

Mr. HOAR. The appeal comes from the Carolinas, from Geor- 
gia, and the mainland near the sea islands. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why not make an ee say, of 
$100,000, to be applied to all the localities which have suffered 
from the cyclone? 

Mr. HOAR. Iam myself very willing to do that, if any Sen- 
ator thinks that is well. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will state that I have personal knowledge 
of the locality visited by the cyclone in Louisiana. It is a low- 
_ lying country 

Mr. HOAR. If the motion for the reference of the pending 
bill be voted down, I shall accept any amendment which the 
Senator from Louisiana may propose, supported by a statement 
like that he is now making on his personal knowledge, as the 
provisions of the bill as they stand have been supported by the 
personal authority of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have not visited the scene of the disaster, 
but I know the locality so well, that taking the newspaper re- 
ponte, the authentic reports of the disaster, I can very well gauge 

e calamity. 

Mr. HOA. I should be very willing to accept the Senator’s 
assurance. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Those people are mostly fishermen, engaged 
in the oyster and fishing business. The loss of life was appall- 
ing, extend into the thousands. Their water craft, their 
fish nets, and all the Ss they have with which to make a 
living were destroyed; and although in that State there has 
been organized charity in behalf of these sufferers, yet there re- 
mains a great deal of distress. The Legislature is not in ses- 
sion, and, therefore, po appropriation can be made by that body. 
Though the cutest suffering been assuaged by the gratuities 
and gifts of benevolent individuals through organized charities, 

eta great del remains to be done, and a great deal of suffer- 
ing an pis to tħe common humanity of the whole United States 

or relief. 

I shall be very glad to see the Senate take cognizance of this 
matter without the intervention of à committee. 

Mr. GRAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 3637, the Chinese bill, so called. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope we shall first get some disposition of the 
other bill which has been pending. 


one GRAY. If there can be a vote on it, I am willing to 
yield. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let us vote on the motion to refer. 

Mr. GRAY. I yield simply for a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chiir understands the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to withdraw his motion. The question, then, 
is on the motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN), 
to refer the bill which has been pend to the Committee on 
F [Putting the question.] The ayes appear to 

ave it. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for a division, 

The question being put, the ayes were 12, 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not ask for any further count, / 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the demand for a division will be 
withdrawn, It is evident what the result will be if it is per- 
sisted in. In that case I doubt much whether we could even act 
upon the resolution for final adjournment, . 

Mr. HOAR. I think there is no doubt about it. 

750 ALLEN. I desire to suggest the want of a quorum at this 
me. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the suggestion of the ee from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN) I withdraw the call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The call is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLPH. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Can a sug- 
gestion of the want of aquorum be withdrawn? 

Mr. GORMAN and others. Oh, yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the call can be 
withdrawn by unanimous consent. 

Mr, GORMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he do not insist on a division. 

Mr. HOAR. It strikes me that it is a little hard that all the 
instrumentalities and ingenuities of parliamentary law should 
be directed against the poor people to whom the bill in m. 
charge applies, that the Senate can not have a vote on it, an 
that we are asked to goon without a quorum, and to act in re- 
gan to mutters of the greatestimportance. I think it is pretty 

ard, and this is the first time in the history of the Senate, 
within my recollection, when the question of the reading of a 
bill on three separate days has been raised 

_Mr. COCKRELL. 
sions. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not remember any other case. It is ver 
weil known to many members of the Senate that itis a rule sel- 
dom, if ever, invoked. I speak with the profoundest respect to 
the Senator who insists on the application of the rule; but why 
we should be appealed to to give up everything we thiak ought 
to be done, and allow the Senate, with much less than a quorum, 
to pass upon the important matter which will soon come before 
the Senate, which is a new aggravation concerning our relations 
with a foreign government, and against the opinions of many of 
us, [ do not think is guite fair. 

If Senators are willing to allow this measure to go over until 
a later hour, if a majority of Senators present are willing to do 
that, without raising a parliamentary objection and sending it 
to the Committee on Appropriations, who will not deal with it 
in time, of course I shall not object. I do not want to force the 
opinion of a minority upon the majority, If there be a ma- 
jority of the Senate who think that the bill which I have in- 
troduced is 8 legislation, let them say so, and I shall 
acquiesce; but I shall not acquiesce to have these parliamentary 
weapons 15 5 cut the thread of this measure, and stand by 
and say, Oh, well; a half dozen Senators may deal with im- 
portant legislation on any other measure which they desire to 
pan To that I am opposed. You may have your rules about 

ealing with a question of a quorum and go clear down, and I 
will agree to it; draw your own rule so that it shall be applied to 
measures which Senators may bring up during the rest of this 
session, and I will be bound by it; but I do not want one rule ap- 
plied to me and another rule applied to everybody else. 

I think my friend from Maryland, who is the soul of justice in 
dealing with such things as this, will admit that I am right. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish to assure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I have no desire in the world on this or any other mat- 
ter of logislation to violate the rules or to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Senator’s bill; but I should fee compelled to 
make the motion I have made in this case with regard to auy ap- 
1 which came along in the closing hours of the session. 

easures of this kind ought not to be rushed through. Of 
course we are appealed to constantly on all sides to make these 
appropriations. I confess that I have voted for them, There 
are particular cases which have come up where it would have 
been impossible for me to have voted against them. 

I wish to say to my distinguished friend from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] that, as a rule, I think it is bad policy on the 
part of Congress to make appropriations for suffering in any 


Ihave myself raised it on several occa- 
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locality. We have seen in our country, and all over the world 
in the last three years an epidemie which has been more fatal 
than any which has ever been known to mankind. Thousands 
of people in this country have died and become disabled from 
la grippe. We have seen epidemics of yellow fever, and it has 
been now raging in one section of the country during the pres- 
ent season. Appeals have constantly come to us from such lo- 
calities. I shouid like very much to be able to respond to them. 
I feel about the matter as kindly as the Senator from New Jer- 
sey and the Senator from Massachusetts do, and in extreme 
cases, as I have said, I have voted for appropriations. But I 
never voted, so far as I can remember, for a bill or resolution 
of that kind, which had not gone to a committee of this body 
and been considered, and well considered by it. 

Mr. HOAR., May I interrupt the Senator from Maryland one 
moment, not to interfere with what he is saying? 

Mr. GORMAN. I yield to the Senator with great pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam aware that at 2 o’clock, now two minutes 
hence, the morning hour will end, and the bill of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] will come up as a matter of right. I 
shall make no objection to its being considered at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have only to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I am perfectly content that the sense of the Senate 
shall be taken on his bill as well as the other, when we sh ill be 
in a condition to do so, as I think we shall be a little later inthe 


day. 

Ne. HOAR. That is all I desire. 

Mr. GORMAN. But I say to the Senator thatthe vote can not 
be taken upon it now. Iam content, however, that during the 
day the sense of the Senate shall be taken on the Senator's bill. 

Mr. HOAR. If the sense of the Senate can be taken on the 
measure I shall be entirely satisfied. 

Mr. GORMAN. The vote can be taken on the reference of 
the bill to the Committee of Appropriations, which will be a test 
vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into 
the United States,” approved May 5, 1892. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House a 
resolution authorizing the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House to close the Peg session by adjourning their re- 
spective Houses on the 3d day of November, present, at 3 o'clock 
p: m.; in whieh it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section num- 
bered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
5. mining elaims; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-Pres- 

ent. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution from tle House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized to 
close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on the 3d 
day of November, present, at 3 o'clock p. m. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thé Chair inquires what disposi- 
tion the Senate desires to make of the resolution? 
Mr. GORMAN. I suggest that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Appro riations. 
The VICE-PRESIDE} Without objection, that reference 
will be made. 
W. H. WARD. 


Mr. KYLE. Iask unanimous consent of the Senate for the 

resent consideration of the bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. 

ard, to which I am sure there will be no objection whatever, 
and which will occasion no debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. Ward. The pre- 
amble recites that an aet of Congress approved March 3, 1883, 
referred to the Court of Claims the petition and claims of Wil- 
liam Henry Ward (formerly of Auburn, N. V., and also of Mo- 
nongahela City, Pa., but now of Alexandria, Va.), t the 
United States for a shell molding machine, and also for the in- 


fringement and use of his bullet machine patents. It is objected 
that two of the claims are debarred judicial consideration in con- 
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sequeneé of existing statutes, therefore the bill proposes to em- 
wer the Court of Claims to examine all the claims of W. H. 
ard set forth in his petition, notwithstand the sections of 
the Revised Statutes reterred to in the preamble, and when the 
facts have been found by the court,to render such judgment 
thereon as law and equity warrant, without reference to the stat- 
utes of limitation or other acts or statutes to the contrary. 
Mr. DOLPH. From what committee is the bill reported? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. From the Committee on Patents. 
Mr, KYLE. I will state to the Senator from Oregon that the 
bill merely 8 to send the claim to the Court of Claims. 
Mr. PLATT. The bill has been passed two or three times 
heretofore by the Senate. 
The bill was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
d 3 


passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
COURTS IN IDAHO AND WYOMING. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
consider at this time the bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide the times and places for holding terms 
of United States courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” 
approved July 5, 1892. It will not take more than two or three 
minutes. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

The was reported to the Sen te without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask unamimous consent to report from the 
Committee on Printing with amendments the concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives with reference to the dis- 
tribution of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I ask for its present 
consideration. ‘ 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Phblic Printer be directed to furnish to each Representative anid Delegate 22 
additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of which number 8 eopies 
shall be sent, 1 each to su h public or school libraries as shall be designated 
by each Representative and Delegate. á 

That the remainder of this number, 14 copies, he shall furnish to each 


Renresentative and Delegate during the extrao of the Fifty- 
third Congress. 


The amendments of the Committee on Printing were, in line 
4, after the word Delegate,” to strike out ‘‘ twenty-two” and 
insert ‘‘ fifteen;” and after the word RECORD,” in line 5, to 
strike out all down to and ineluding the word extraordinary,“ 
in the last line, and to insert during the first;” so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Public Printer be directed to furnish to each Representative and Delegate 
15 additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during the first session 
of the Fifty-third Congress. 


Mr. GORMAN. The object of this resolution is to give to the 
members of the other House the same number of copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that Senators receive, 37 in all. As 
proposa to be amended it applies only to the present session. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2799) to pro- 
vide for the time and place of holding the terms of the United 
States circuit and district courts in the State of South Dakota. 

The messige also announced that the House had passed the 
slows bills; in which it requested the concurrenee of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 299) to extend the time for the construction of 
the railway of the Choctaw Coal and Railway Campany; and 

A bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair Prize Winners’ 
Exposition tobe held at New York City. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes; and 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 299) to extend the time for the construction of 

the railway of the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company was read 


3 by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- ` 
rs. 
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The bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair Prize Winners’ 
tion to be held at New York City was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An 
act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” approved May 5, 1892, the pending question being on 
the amendment of Mr. SQUIRE. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, [submitted yesterday an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. With a desire to perfect the amend- 
ment I send to the desk a supplement to that amendment, which 
Lask to have read. 

Sana VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the amendment of Mr. Davis: 


That that certain act entitled An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
execute certain treaty 1 relating to Chinese, approved May 4, 
1882.“ approved July 5, 1884, be, and the same is hereby, reénacted, and that 
such act thus reénacted shall continue in force until the expiration of ten 
years after the passage of this act. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, it is certainly unfortunate for 
every interest involved in the pending bill that its final consider- 
ation or even its discussion should be pressed at the present time. 
It is perfectiy manifest that full discussion can not now be had 
upon it. It is very doubtful whether it can be passed in the pres- 
ent state of the attendance of the Senate. It is a momentous and 
far-reaching measure, one which has appealed to the conscience 
of the country and excited everywhere a great deal of comment. 

We have just passed through a long and strenuous debate 
upon one single subject. We have enacted the most important 
financial legislation that Congress hasever passed. The public 
mind and the minds of Senators have been strained under the 
tension of this extraordinary session. Both sides of the gold 
and silver shield have been repeatedly struck by champions here 
and elsewhere, and the country has resounded with the clangor. 
Weare approaching the end of the session. The time of ad- 
journment is fixed, and I repeat, that to bring forward a meas- 
ure of this importance, involving public duty and personal right 
to the extent that it does, is most unfortunate, because it can 
not result in adequate debate or full deliberation. 

Mr. President, our relations with the Empire of China have 
for many years been of the most perplexing character. The 
treaty commonly known as the Burlingame treaty, negotiated 
in 1868, was concluded at a time in our history when the Ameri- 
can people had the most effusive ideas in regard to the equalit; 
of individuals and the parity of the personal elements of whic 
nations are com d. We were then going through the experi- 
ment of adopting the constitutional amendments whereby we in- 
troduced as an operative factor into our body politic a race ge- 
nerically different from our own; and we are now endeavoring to 
adjust that experiment to existing and permanent conditions. 

The Burlingame treaty was considered to bea great act of 
diplomacy. It was thought that it would be foliowed by conse- 
quences of wide philanthropy and universal brotherhood. Its 
immediate results were, no doubt, most beneficial to the Pacific 
States. A new influx of laborers 1 the efforts of their in- 
dustry into every situation demanding employment. They built 
the Central Pacific Railroad. They opened in California its 
fields of wheat, its orchards and vineyards. But time went on 
and it was discovered (and nobody I know of entirely dissents 
from this view) that probably the whole experiment was of an un- 
desirable and doubtful character. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be for a moment misappre- 
hended in regard to my own position, if that is of any importance 
to anybody but myself. I am as much opposedas my friend from 
California |Mr. PERKINS] to the immigration of Chinese labor- 
ers. I do not want to see this element grow in our country. I 
wish to see it steadily diminished in efficacy and in numbers un- 
til it shall cease to exist. But what I object to, and concerning 
which I have the clearest convictions of my duty, is the manner 
— which it is proposed to depopulate the country of those peo- 


e. 
¥ As I have said, the Burlingame treaty became unsatisfactory; 
and it was proposed about the year 1880 by this Government that 
the vast and generous terms of that convention, by which Chi- 
nese were permitted to come to this country ad libitum, should 
be modified by treaty stipulations of a new and restricted char- 
acter. Accordingly the treaty of 1880 wasconcluded between the 
two governments, which in substance provided (I shall not at- 
tempt to state statutes or treaties literally) that whenever in the 
opinion of the United States injurious effects are threatened or 
caused by the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or 
their residence therein, such coming or residence may be regu- 
lated, limited, or suspended, but not absolutely prohibited; that 
the limitation or suspension shall be reasonable and shall apply 
only to laborers,and immigrants shall not be subject to personal 


maltreatment or abuse. That is the essence of that treaty so far 
as the i tion of laborers is concerned. 

Within four years after its ratification, and in the due course 
of legislation two acts of Congress were passed, the act of 1882 
and the act of 1884, designed to carry into effect the stipulation 
of the convention to which I have just alluded. Without going 
into that legislation with any degree of particularity (for, as 
I have said, it is not my purpose to do so at any stage of this 
discussion) it must be sutlicient to say that those statutes, by an 
elaborate . of registration and ‘certificates, plainly suffi- 
cient, I k, and certainly sufficient when “ey 4 Secon ap by 
such regulations as the Treasury Department had full authorit 
to make, were adequate to carry out the treaty stipulations an 
to prevent the evil which was to be apprehended. 

But that, Mr. President, was not deemed sufficient. Other 
treaty stipulations were demanded on the part of our Government. 
Accordingly in the year 1888 another convention still more re- 
strictive in its character in the particulars upon which I am 
anai was concluded between the Empire of China and the 
United States. In pg oe of the ratification of that treaty 
the act of September 13, 1888, was passed by Congress, concern- 
ing which it is sufficient to say that substantially the terms of 
that treaty were written into the act for the purpose of making 
it efficacious and operative. But while this was being done we 
were on the eve of another Presidential election, and that con- 
scienceless party spirit, concerning which neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the Republican party has “=F | ticular right to re- 
proach the other, was put at work to bid for political support in 
the Pacific States. 

Accordingly, early in October, 1888, what is commonly known 
as the Scott bill was by which, in abrogation of the terms 
of the treaty of 1880, the right of the Chinese to come into this 
country was very much limited, and certificates, some twenty 
thousand in number, I have been told, which were outstandin, 
under the operations of the treaty of 1880 and the act of 188! 
and the act of 1884, held by thousands of people who had gone 
to China under the sanctity of that legislation and that treaty, 
were absolutely canceled and nullified. The Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations wrote the words of the Scott act into the 
treaty when it had it under consideration, and added to the 
treaty which had been negotiated those stringent and violative 

rovisions, and in that shape it was advised and consented to 

y the Senate. Those modifications were telegraphed to China, 
where the convention was being considered; the treaty broke 
down, and it never has been heard of since. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to make a sugges- 
tion? I donot think the amendments made by the Senate in the 
treaty of 1888 were at all material or that China ever signified 
that they would not be satisfactory to the Chinese Government. 
They were satisfactory to the Chinese minister here as a matter 
of fact. I do not understand that the treaty of 1888 was ever re- 
jected by the Chinese Government. It had not been acted upon 
at the time the Scott act was , and of course it would not 
be acted — i after the passage of that act. The act of Septem- 
ber 13, 1888, was to take effect only when the Chinese Govern- 
ment ratified the treaty of 1888, but before the Chinese Govern- 
ment had acted upon it, or our Government was notified that 
they had rejected or disapproved or refused to ratify the treaty, 
the Scott act approved October 1, 1888, was d, and of course 
after that the treaty fell; but I think it failed on account of the 
Scott act, and not on account of any obnoxious provisions added 
to the treaty of 1888. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I think I speak advisedly upon 
this subject. A large part of the information from which I have 
spoken as to the fate of the negotiations of 1888 was derived from 
some remarks made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN), 
now chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 1892, 
in this body, when the act of 1892 was under consideration. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is a fact nevertheless. 

Mr. DAVIS. I beg not to be interrupted. My view isentirely 
immaterial to the line of my thought and discussion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. DAVIS. Inthat state of things, another Presidential can- 
vass supervening, the act of 1892 was passed, of which, or of some 
portions of which, the pending measureisanamendment. Now, 
distinctly stating my position in this matter, it is this, and such 
are the object and scope of the amendments [ have sent to the 
desk; I am in favor of carrying out the provisions of the treaty 
of 1880. I wish to restore to operation the act of 1884. amend- 
atory of the act of 1882, and I am opposed, upon what I con- 
ceive to be the highest considerations, to any of the legislation 
which has been enacted since that time and which is now oper- 
ative. I amespecially opposed to the act of 1892, the amendment 
to which is now before us for consideration, and it is that act 
and its practical operations to which I intend to direct the 
greater portion of my remarks. 
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Up to a certain time, namely, up to the time when the obnox- 
ious legislation to which I have alluded became operative, the 
policy of this country through its statutes in the execution of 
the treaty was to regulate, control, and prevent the coming into 
this country of those Chinese who were not entitled to come; but, 
in abrogation of the treaty, in amendment and repeal of those 
statutes enacted to carry it out, that p has been enlarged, 
so that, say what youmay of the devices and pretexts and glosses 
to which this legislation has been subjected, the actual object is 
to drive from this country by a system of legislation, which is 
the scandal and disgrace of our time, those who came here by 
our invitation, and whose right to remain here is guaranteed not 
only by treaty obligations, but by statutes efficacious and in force 
up to a recent time. 

The act of 1892, the most stringent aud the most advanced 
legislation to that end, and which I shall analyze at some length 
hereafter, with all of its prohibitory and severe provisions, its 

rocesses without law, its total disregard of personal security, 

iberty, or right, has been declared to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Against that decision I 
have no ar; ent to make. It is the declared and established 
law. I shall not be led to discuss its soundness, for no discussion 
here can impair its validity. It is declarative of the powers of 
this Government in a field in which it has not trodden for nearly 
one hundred years. I may be permitted to say that the decision 
of the court took the great majority of the profession of this 
country, so far as I can learn, by surprise. 

But, Mr. President, the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States simply declares the law and the limitations of the 
Constitution. It says what may or may not be done. That tri- 
bunal outlines no policy, and its conclusion upon the validity of 
astatute isnot even a monition to Con as to the proper 
method of exercis its political and administrative powers 
within their unquestioned limits. That court has decided that 
there resides in the other departments of the Government a 
power vast, ill defined, susceptible of abuse, liable to be pe 
verted to porposes of passion. For that very reason I call fora 
revision of the statutes by which that political and administra- 
tive power has been put into operation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in substance has de- 

- cided that, so far as the Chinese in this country are concerned, 
the question of their a Serre remaining here, deportation, 
exile, banishment, punishment, whatever you may it, is en- 
tirely and exclusively a matter of political administration; that 
nosanction of personal right—such personal rights as are enjoyed 
by us—can be invoked by them in the courts for their protection. 

Formerly there was a vague and general idea concerning the 
execution of thislaw, that somewhere, somehow, by certiorari, 
writof error, habeas corpus, or in some way, rights abused, or 
rights misused, or wrongs perpetrated, could be rectified by the 
courts in p gs under this statute. But that is not to be. 
Hence, since the judiciary has closed its doors to this class of 
people, especially to those who have been invited to come here 
and are in this country under the charter and letters-patent of 
a treaty of the United States with their Government, if we wish 
to get rid of them by administrative and executive procedure 
we should do it by methods warranted by humanity, and the 
more so because the power which has been vested in the politi- 
cal department of this Government is so irresponsible and un- 
controllable. — 

I wish to call attention to the provisions of the act of May 5, 
1892, and of the amendment now pending to that act for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing in a more 8 way the objections 
which I think are valid against the expediency of this legisla- 
lation. My objections, in my opinion, are stronger for the sim- 
ple reason that the political powers granted by the statute have 

en decided to be absolutely uncontrollable by the judiciary, 
and are vested entirely in the unregulated discretion of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Government. Take the second section of 
the act of 1892: S 

That any Chinese person ic laws t of Chinese descent, when convicted 
and adjud under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or re- 
ort Ee the United States, shall be removed from the United States to 

When convicted or adjudgéd.” Note the 8 phraseol- 
ogy as to matters which have been held not to be judicial— 
unless he or they shall make it appear to the justice, judge, or commis- 
sioner before whom he or they are tried that he or they are subjects or citi- 


zens of some other country, in which case he or they shall be removed from 
the United States to such country. 


Here is a man brought before a judge, magistrate, or commis- 
sioner. He is charged with the offense of being unlawfully in 
this country. Eve 5 with which the common law 
surrounds an accused person, that he is innocent until he is proven 
guilty, is studiously by statute taken away. He must make it 
appear to the magistrate that he is a citizen of another country, 
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in which csse he shall be deported to that country. Then notice 
what follows: 

Provided, That in any case where such other country of which such Chi- 
nese person shall claim to be a citizen or subject shall demand any tax asa 
condition of the removal of such person to t country, he or she shall be 
removed to China. 

Now, I have to say generally in respect to that proviso that we 
have undertaken to deport Chinese to other countries than 
China, with which we have treaty stipulations, giving to their 
citizens the right to come and go and live here upon the same 
terms that we have given the most favored nation. In case a 
Chinese happens to be a citizen of another country than China, 
we have undertaken to deport him to that country of which he 
may claim and prove himself to be a citizen. In the anxiety to 
get rid of these people the framers of the legislation of 1892, 
while they repudiated our treaty obligations with China, were 
not careful of our obligations to other countries. Absolute is 
the provision that when the Chinese is convicted and adjudged 
to be unlawfully here, when by treaty with Great Britain he 
had a right to be here, if he was a subject of that country, he 
shall be deported to Great Britain, or such other country of which 
he may be a subject, raising at once questions between us and 
other nations with whom we have no interest or desire to be en- 
tangled in any such controversy. 

But the proviso adds an iniquity to that to which I have ga 
called the attention of the Senate. It provides in substance that 
if the other country of which the Chinese has established him- 
self to be a citizen ys any tax or head money upon him, he shall 
be deported—where? Not to the country to which he owes alle- 
giance, but he shall be deported to China, a realm which he has 
abjured; that he shall be banished to the country from which he 
originally came. What will be the effect? Great Britain acquired 
Hongkong in 1841. It is an island off the coast of China, and 
contains about 25 square miles. It has about 220,000 people. 
Every Chinese born in Hongkong since the acquisition of t 
island by the British Government is a subject of Great Britain, 
and it is said (I know not with how much accuracy, though toa 
certain degree it must be true) that a large part of the Chinese 
immigration to the United States has come from Hongkong, so 
that in this re we deal, or propose to deal, not only with 
the Empire of China, but with Great Britain or other countries 
with whom Chinese may have, and doubtless have, assumed the 
relations of citizenship. 

Passing on to section 3: 


That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested under the 
provision of this act or the acts hereby extended shall be adjudged— 


Note the judicial phraseology— 


to be unlawfully within the United States, unless such N shall establish, 
by affirmative proof, to the satisfaction of such justice, judge, or commis- 
sioner, his lawful right to remain in the United States. 

Now, that measure of proof applies not only to deportation pro- 
ceedings but to criminal proceedings, strictly defined to be such 
in the body of the act, whereby sentence is to follow judicial 

roceedings. Whoever heard, whoever saw, in any other legis- 

tion than this, that aman accused of that which is in substance 
a crime, of which he must be convicted by some process or other, 
shall be adjudged guilty unless he shall affirmatively prove bya 
preponderance of testimony sufficient to remove the Segal pre- 
sumption of guilt, that he isan innocentman? Thereis nosuch 
law elsewhere in Christendom, and it would disgrace Morocco. 

SEC. 4. That any such Chinese person or person of Chinese descent con- 
victed and adjudged to be not lawfully entitled to be or remain in the United 


States shall be imprisoned at hard labor fora porua of not exceeding one 
rpi and thereafter removed from the United States, as hereinbefore pro- 


Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator is aware, I presume, 
that that section has been declared invalid. That section has 
been eliminated from the act, 

Mr. DAVIS. I am carrying out my argument to show the 
animus of this legislation. The animus with which the act was 
drawn was that under section 3, when a Chinese person was ac- 
cused he must prove his innocence, and if he did not prove it he 
should be imprisoned for one year at hard labor and afterwards 
be deported to the place from whence he came. 

Mr.DOLPH. Imprisoned not exceeding one year. He might 
not be imprisoned for an hour. 

Mr. DAVIS. Not exceeding one year. Section 5 provides: 

That after the 
Ce ee ee ee ates re 
ese on seeking to land in the United States, to whom that peiriero 


pers 
has been denied, no bail shall beallowed, and such prac shall 
and determined promptly without unnecessary delay. 


Mr. President, we have all been brought up to consider, 
whether as to ourselves to the manner born, or as to aliens or 


denizens, that the great shield of the writ of habeas corpus was 
always over all. So dear is personal liberty in our political con- 
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ceptions that the distinction of the right to that writ had never 
been drawn as against an alien prior to this legislation. Here 
he is seized, arrested, detained. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; that is while still aboard ship. 

Mr. DAVIS. While still aboard ship, but he isdetained there: 
he can not get off; he is restrained of the liberty of his person; 
he can not have the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus, even to 
enable him to go ashore and prepare for his defense. But what 
is the use of particularizing and stigmatizing in detail a depri- 
3 N statute of rights so comprehensive and disgraceful 
as ? 

I now come to an examination of section 6, and the proposed 
amendment under present consideration, which mainly is con- 
cerned with the substantial re¢nactment (with some few imma- 
terial variations) of section 6 of the act of 1892. Bear in mind 
that the treaty of 1880 had provided that certain laborers who 
were here ata certain time should be permitted to remain in 
this country; that its whole scope, and that was asked then, 
was to restrict the further influx of immigrantsof that character. 
Bearing all that in mind, let us consider the provision of the 
proposed amendment. It is nearly identical with seetion 6 in 
the statute of 1892: : 

SEO: 6, And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers within the limits of 
the United States, at the time of the passage of this act, and who were en- 
titled to remain in the United States— 

Mr. PLATT. Who are entitled to remain? 

Mr. DAVIS. Who were entitled to remain in the United 
States” before the passage of the act to which this is an amend- 
ment. 

Mr.PLATT. Who does the Senator understand were entitled 
to remain? 

Mr. DAVIS. That enters into a branch of detail I do not care 
to be questioned about just now, but I merely ask the attention 
of the Senate to the general fact that unblushingly and avowedly 
the act proposes to proceed against people who up to a certain 
time were entitled to remain within this country. It shall be 
the duty of such Chinese laborers ‘‘ to apply to the collector of 
internal revenue of their respective districts, within six months 
after the passage of this act, for a certificate of residence.” 

His duty is to apply to the collector. I pause to remark, in 
criticism of that cular provision, that nowhere within the 
compass of this amendment, or of any legislation of which it is 
amend tory, is it made the duty of the collector to give the 
Chinese person a certificate. At the very beginning of this pro- 
goeding an inferior executive officer of the United States is to 
be applied to. His discretion merely is to be applied to. His 
judgment is final. There is no oppen in case of his refusal to 

rant a certiticate, however the inese may be prepared to 
Show clearly his right to be here; and with the state of feeling 
in those parts of the country which assert themselves to be most 
deeply affected and injured by the presence of this population, I 
ask, taking into account the e at cs ee of human na- 
ture, what kind of a show the Chinese is going to have with 
the collector to whom he applies? Suppose he does apply. * 
will not grant your certificate.” Then he 8; abandoning all 
hope. under all of the penal provisions of the law, and ean not 
possibly reinstate himself, 

Mr. GRAY, Lask the Senator from Minnesota, if he will per- 
mitme, whether, notwithstanding the looseness of the framing 
of the original Geary act, so-called, he does not think that there 
is an implication of duty arising from the structure of the section 
upon the co lector to give the certificate when it is applied for? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is enough for my purpose to say that I do not 
believe such a discretion ought to be confided to the collector. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think soeither. Ionly ask the Senator 
if he does not think there is an implication of duty. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly my esteemed friend thinks so; but 
what I am talking about is the logical 1 Supposing 
the implied duty of which the Senator speaks and which ma 
exist here is not performed, where is the remedy for the Chi- 
nese, however clear his claim may be? 

Mr.GRAY. Thereis a remedy of mandamus, I should think, 
where there is a duty implied. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam talking about the practical working of this 
business. Mandamus can not control or overrule the exercise 
of discretionary power by any public officer. I am trying to 
convince the Senate that thisis amatter which ought not to be 
precipitately or inconsiderately decided: and that this whole 

nes don ought to be again referred to the Committee on For- 

n Relations with a view that some legislation adequate to 
the subject, and at the same time just, can be formulated— 


and any Chinese laborer, within the limits of the United States, who shall 

f. or refuse to comply with the provisions of this act and the act 
to which this is an amendment, or who, after the expiration of said six 
months, shall be found within the jurisdiction of the United States without 
such certificate of residence, shall be deemed and adjudged— 


Note the judicial and forensic language again— 


to be unlawfully within the United Sta and may be arre 
United States customs official— 2 N 


Whoever he may be 


collector of internal revenus or his deputies, United States k 
7 — puties, marshal or his 


Consider for a moment, Mr. President, such legislation as this, 
applicable to 106,000 Foes in the enjoyment of the right to 
personal liberty and domicile in the midst of a hostile race, b 
as solemn a treaty as this Government ever concluded, by whic 
they are turned over to be taken bodily in a min-hunt by any 
one of the officers or their numerous deputies, of the character 
described in the sentence which I have just read. Whatasource 
of abuse! What a weapon of violence! What an instrument of 
extortion and oppression and bribery! 

Any wandering deputy marshal, or collector, or anybody who 
can be called an official in the United States customs depart- 
ment anywhere in this country,can lay his hand upon a human 
being without a warrant or precspt. No court surpervises him, 
no controlling authority holds the reins over him. It is a matter 
entirely between the man-hunter and his victim. If he lets him 
go for a consideration there is nobody in particular to call him 
to account. 

This, be it ever remembered, is not ajudicial proceeding. This 
is the exercise of political power, und to exercise this political 
power we propose to vest in a body of p ple inno way connected 
with the courts (at least two-thirds of them are not), a power 
which if it were invoked in Great Britain to-day in regard to 
any person, subject, or denizen, within the island. would shake 
m foundation of that Government so that it would topple to its 


When poops are to be deprived of their TERA when they 
are to be detained, when thsy are to be convicted, when they 
are to suffer the extreme punishment of banishment, and that 
through the action of a jud ze, as in this case, although he acts 
not judicially but politically, all experience shows, and all civil- 
ized legislation provides, that to authorize ond man to arrest an- 
other he ought to have a warrant for that arrest and detention. 
It is utider the seal of the court. The hind of the court is upon 
itsofficer. He must produce his man before the judge, or magis- 
tra e, or court which issues the warrant. For any irregularity 
in the arrest the ner can mike complaint. But here is no 
warrant at all. 
izes any one of these deputies or officials to demand his certifi- 
cate, and if he does not immediately show it, to lay h nds 

him and dispose of him in the manner which I shall indicate. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Sen tor from Minnesota allow me 
to Aa d fenis his remark? It is not necessary that the man 
should even be a Chinese. It would be quite sufficient that these 
irresponsible officers supposed him to be one. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is probably true. 

Mr. WHITE of O difornia. Would the judge deport him then? 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, after the kidnaping proceeding this fol- 
lows: The apprehended man is— 
to be taken before a United States Judge. 

What judge? Where? Ofthe district where the man isseized? 
Naturally so, but the statute does not say 80. A Chinese person 
seized in See can be taken to California and vice versa, or he 
can be taken to the city of New Vork 
whose duty it shall be to order that he be deported from the United States 
as provided in this act and in the act to which this is an amendment, unless 
he shall establish clearly— — 

Note the burden of proof 
to the satisfaction of said judge, that 


reason of accident, sicikness, or 
other unavoidable cause, he has been unable to procure his certilicate, and 
to the satisfacti 


on of said United States judge, and by at least one credible 
witness other than Chinese, that he was a resident of the United States on 
the 5th of May, 1892. 

I was very much pleased to hear the criticisms of the venera- 
ble Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] on this subject. 

Section 6 of the act of 1892 provides that there should be ‘‘one 
credible white witness.” The thing hus been transformed but 
has not been materially changed in the eye of justics in the 
amendment which I hold in my hand. He mustestablish it— 

By at least one credible witness other than Chinese. * 

Little by little all civilized nations have adopted an axiom- 
atie law of evidence that the testimony of any man can be 
heard when it is given under the sanctions and ceremonies of 
his religion, or upon his conscience if he has no religious belief 
respecting the sanctity of an oath. All experience, all philo- 
sophiic jurisprudence here where the common law obtains, and 
dlsewhere in countries where the civil law prevails, has settled 
down upon the conclusion that the 3 to a witness go 
onl to his eredibility. All systems of law will hear his story; 

weigh the facts and circumst nces; wil! confront him with 
other witnesses; will measure his story by other competent evi- 
dence. But under this statute the Chinese can not be heard 
for the purpose of establishing his most inestimable rights. He 


6 mere fact that a man isa Chin se author- ` 
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can not establish by the testimony of one Chinese witness, or 
ten or twenty Chinese witnesses, that he has complied or is 
entitled to compi with the provisions of this law. 

Now, it may be, it nat y would be among this pania peo- 
ple, that the only sources of proof which mustthus be furnished 
ox ven, ES the satisfaction of the judge are among their own peo- 
ple. They are not to be heard for the p of ple proof, 
or heard at all. The accused may have drifted to New York or 
to St. Paul, having a companion there who has known him, 
when there is not a white man within 2,000 or 4,000 miles who 
could give the least attestation E him. 

He is seized in New Vork or in St. Paul; he is taken before a 
United States judge, brought there without a warrant, by an 
underling without any authority except his official connection 
with another depirtment than that concerned in the adminis- 
tration of justice; and in such case as that which I have mp 
posed the Chinese is utterly remediless by the simple automatic 
operation of a law, and he immediately goes under the yoke of 
the penal provisions of this statute. 

And if upon the hearing it shall appear that he isso entitled to a certifi- 
cate, it shall be granted upon his pa the cost. 

That is a touch of meanness which speaks for itself. 

Should it N that said Chinaman had procured a certificate, which has 
been lost or destroyed 

Mr. PLATT. What cost? 

Mr. DAVIS. It does not say what cost. The question forcibly 
illustrates the powers of oppression of which this act is suscep- 
tible. 

Now, about this Chinese testimony, which I was about to de- 
part from without suggesting another consideration which had 
occurred tome. Here is a Chinese person before a judge, de- 

rived perchance of the only testimony by which he can estab- 

h his right. The scene is a United States court room. The 
proceedings of a criminal trial are suspended for a moment to 
enable the judge to cease to be a judge and to perform this 
act of political administration. It is over. The trial of a 
person, white man or Chinese, accused of felony »gainst a law 
of the United States is resumed, and this same Chinese, whose 
testimony and the bystanders of his nationality whose testi- 
mony has been re’ectea by the judge in his capacity of a po- 
litical administrator by the force of this statute, Happen to 
know all about the crime of the culprit who is upon trial. The 
United States law puts these same Chinese witnesses into the 
box to prove the allegation of an indictment in a trial against a 
white man. The testimony is received, and if it is credible, con- 
viction and sentence of imprisonment, or perhaps of death, fol- 
low. Who will say that this statute was not designed for op- 
pression, that it was not written by a cunning hand for the pur- 
poseof making possible and lawful a perverted and cruel use of 
pine power. It takes a man cunningiy beyond the reach of 

e protection of the courts, and turns over to the tender 
mercies of what little he can get out of such provisions as this: 


He shall be detained and judgment suspended a reasonable time to enable 
him to procure a duplicate from the officer granting it, and in such eases the 
cost of said arrest and trial shall be in the discretion of the court. 

And any Chinese person, other than a Chinese laborer, having a right to 
be and remain in the United States, desiring such certificate as evidence of 
such right, may apply for and receive the same without charge. 

Then follows section 2, containing certain definitions as to la- 
borers. I do not know that I have any particular fault with that 
definition, but as to merchants I will read: 


‘The term “merchant,” as employed herein and in the acts of which this is 
amendatory. shall have the following meaning and none other: A merchant 
is a person engaged in bu and selling merchandise, at a fixed place of 
business, which ess mducted in his name, and who during the time 
he claims to be e as a merchant, does not engage in the performance 
of any manual labor, except such as is necessary in the conduct of his busi- 
ness as such merchant. 

One would naturally suppose that the vocation of aman who had 
been a merchant in the ordinary sense of the word, issomething 
which the community in which he deals could testify to; but 
there is one particular provision in this definition concerning 
which I speak with considerable diffidence, namely, that he must 
do business in hisown name. My reading hasintormed me, and 
conversation has instructed me, that of all ple in the world 
the Chinese are an associative people in their business operations; 
that they have carried the ideas of companies and corporations 
and associations to a degree of refinement and perfection to which 
we have not approached, and yet under this proviion, as to all 
the men who may belong to an association of that character who 
have pooled their stocks, capital, and profits as merchants and im- 
porters, invited to this eountry by treaty and confirmed bystatute, 
they are absolutely deprived of the right of enjoying those busi- 
ness relations and can not exempt themselves from the punitory 
and pursuing clauses of this act, which follows them into every 
portion of this land and makes them liable to have the hand of 
numerous officials placed upon them without precept, warrant, 
or authority of law except as derived from this statute. 


Mr. PLATT. He can not cut his own wood. 


Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Connecticut remarks that he 
can not cut his own wood except it is necessary in the conduct 
of his business as such merchant. 

Where an application is made by a Chinaman for entrance into the United 
States on the und that he was formerly engaged in this country asa 
merchant, he skall establish by the testim: of two credible witnesses 
other than Chinese the fact that he conduct such business as hereinbe- 
fore defined for at least one year before his Geparture from the United 
States, and that during such year he was not engaged in the performance 
of any manual labor, except such as Was necessary in the conduct of his 
— — as such merchant, and in default of such proof shall be refused 

This whole proposed law is ex post facto, if that term can be 
applied to a proceeding which is not judicial, but political and 
administrative. Penalties are enacted which had no existence 
whatever in common law, statute law, or in legal contemplation - 
ofany kind, until the act of 1892 called them into being, and they 
8 the Chinese of a legal status which was perfectly unas- 
sail ble before those ties were enacted. ; 

How is this class of offenses contrived and created under the 
general right of the Government to say what it shall do with 
aliens in its midst, concerning which the Supreme Court has set- 
tled the doctrine for the present, at least? A man is required 
to do something which he was never required to do before, to 
register, to take out a certificate. He does not do it. His re- 
fusal creates the crime. Itcreates the crime, and the crime pro- 
duces the 1 

I find it hard to use language aceurately here; bu after all 
has been said and done it results that this crime an. this pen- 
alty are not justiciable matters; they are matters of po -tical and 
executive concern. After the studious use of judicial and fo- 
rensic language thoughout this statute, and the invocation into 
this arena (for it is not a forum) of United States judges for its 
execution, we are told, and told conclusively by the Supreme 
Courtof the United States, that it is not a judicial, is nota crim- 
inal. is not a penal proceeding at all, but that all these conse- 
quences, from arrest down to conviction and execution ol the sen- 
tence, are purely matters of political administration. 

Such order of deportation shall be executed by the United States marshal 
of the district within waich such order is nade, and he shall execute the 
same with all convenient dispatch; and pending the execution of such order 
such Chinese on shall remain in the custody of the United States mar- 
shal, and s not be admitted to bail. 

I was going to say he might want to appeal. He can not ap- 

al. The proceeding is not judicial. It is political and admin- 
istrative. He might want to give bail, but he can not do it. 
That is cutoff. B il is judicial. Political administration knows 
it not. Even While invoking the interposition of the superior 
officers of the Treasury or of the President of the United States 
the Chinese merchant who has come to this country must be de- 
tained; he can not be admitted to bail. 

Mr. GRAY. He cin have a writ of habeas corpus, though. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam not so certain about anything good in this 
act. I should want to examine it closely before I concede even 
that point to a gentleman so frank as my friend from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. I am trying to find something good in it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The provision of the bill is: : 

The certificate herein provided for shall contain the photograph of the ap- 
plicant, together with his name, local residence, and occupation, and a 
of such certificate, with a duplicate of such photograph attached, Shall bo 
filed in the office of the United States collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which such Chinaman makes application. 

Such photographs in duplicate shall be furnished by each applicant in 
such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 

That is a matter of detail. I do not think it particular oppres- 
sive. I have a repugnance to c g upon any man wi the 
pen of the law for his photograph to be filed away asa 

asis for a possible crimin:l prosecution or even for his protec- 
tion. We call such collections of photographs in civilized and 
judicial life by a particular name. 

Mr. PERKINS. They were at the World's Fair. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ves, I have nodoubt. We invited the Chinese 
to the World’s Fair. China came with the meekness she has 
always shown, even when we tried to abrogate the treaty, and 
in the face of all this scandalous legislation she shamed us bya 
magnificent exhibition. 

Mr. PERKINS. They had to have their photographs, though. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not recollect any statute to that effect. 

Mr. PERKINS. It was a regulation. 

Mr. DAVIS. Idonotrecollect any statute of the United States 
to that effect. 

Mr. WHITE of California. There is no statute. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, Mr. President, from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States respecting the action of the 
jud ge iù e this statute, it plainly follows that such action 
by im is not judicial but is political and administrative. He 
does not proceed upon 8 complaint, indie ment. or by 
i or in court. No judicial record is made of his action. A 

nited States judge is attempted to be transformed into a politi- 
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cal, executive, administrative officer. He is translated to a sep- 

arate department of the Government. If I were a United States 

judge I would say These duties which you have attempted to im- 

poe upon me are not judicial, and I shall not perform them.” 

is Government has no power or authority by statute to im- 
duties of that character upon a judge without his consent. 
would rather have been one of those French officials who issued 
lettres de cachet under Louis XIV. I would rather have been one 
of those self-constituted judges who sat at the entrance of the 
prisons during the massacres of the French Revolution and ad- 

‘judged the emancipated captive to life or death as they chose. 

y friend, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], refers 
me to the fugitive-slave law; but there wasjudicial process, there 
was warrant, there was habeas corpus, there was a court anda 
judge acting judicially. The iniquity of that law was that there 
was no trial by jay, and it convulsed the conscience of this coun- 
try. How did Judge Lacombe, the United States circuit judge in 
the city of New York, dis of a case of this kind under the 
act of 1892? He performed the administrative and political du- 
ties of his judicial office, but finding that, owing to the imperfec- 
tions of the act of 1892, no particular officer was authorized to 
deport the Chinese person and no funds provided for:this pur- 

e, he issued an order, ironical, though perhaps not so intended, 

I think I can state its substance adres that this Chinese 
can go; he is set at large, to be deported when the United States 
furnishes the instrumentality for that purpose. 

Mr. President, it was nearly one hundred years ago when the 
only precedent for this legislation found a ch po 
boo During the Administration of John Adams, and in the 
year 1798, three alien acts were passed, the material part of 
which was that the President of the United States was gives the 
power to deport any alien who it could be reasonably appre- 

ended was guilty, or intended to be guilty, of treasonable prac- 
tices or was undesirable as a denizen, It was a war measure, 
and nobody attempted to eer, it by any other pretext. Itwas 
designed for ‘‘ war in 12 net,“ to use the words of Milton. The 
krigates of the United States had been engaged in battle with 
the frigates of the French Directory in the West Indian waters, 
and the privateers of France, under letters of marque and repri- 
sal, were carrying American cargoes into ports for condemnation 
rize. Three of our envoys who had been at Paris in the endeavor 
adjust our very difficult relations with that peculiar govern- 
ment, had been subjected to ed tee pe for money as a bribe 
by emmissaries of Barras, the voluptuary, and of Talleyrand, that 
cynical and diplomatic peculator, and they had returned to this 
comey The people rose in indignation, and Congress granted 
to the President of the United States the power conferred by the 
alien acts of 1798. What was the result? The nation rose in 
protest against the statute. It swept the Republican party (so 
called) of that day from power, and it gave to their opponents 
an peg Se a ascendancy for over twenty years. 

In vain John Adams, from his place as President, and from 
his retirement, protested and proclaimed that the statute was 

justifiable as a war measure, and justifiable on that ground alone. 

Tt produced opinions which have been cardinal as doctrines of 

constitutional law for many of our most advanced thinkers and 

statesmen; and I shall beg permission to read what James Mad- 
ison said. It isrefreshing to hear how clearly his voice speaks, 
as if attuned to-day, from across the interval of nearly a hundred 
years, respecting this act, designed as a measure of protection 
at that time. Mr. Madison wrote: 

With respect to alien enemies, no doubt has been intimated as to the Fed- 
eral authority over them; the Constitution having expressly delegated to 

Congress the power to declare war t any nation, and, of course, to 

treat itand all its members as enemies. With respect to aliens who are not 
enemies, but members of nations in peaceand amity with the United States, 
the power assumed by the act of Congress is denied to be constitutional; 
and itis accordingly against this act that the protest of the General Assembly 
is expressly and exclusively directed. (Ibid., 554). 

Were it admittei, as is contended, that the “act concerning aliens” has for 
its object, not a penal, but a preventive justice, it would still remain to be 
pro that it comes within the constitutional power of the Federal legisla- 
ture; and, if within its power, that the legislature has exercised it in a con- 
stitutional manner. * + + But it can never be admitted that the removal 
of aliens, authorized by the act, is to be considered, not as punishment for 
an offense, but as a measure of precuation and prevention. 

* If the banishment of an alien from a country into which he has been in- 
vited as the asylum most auspicious to his happiness—a country where he 
may have formed the most tender connections; where he may have invested 
his entire property, and acquired propere of the real and permanent as well 
as the movable and paar popl ind; where he enjoys, under the laws, a 

ter share of the blessings of personal security and personal liberty than 
e can elsewhere hope for; * + * if a banishment of this sort be not a 
punishment, and among the severest of punishments, it would be difficult 
to imagine a doom to which the name can be applied. And, if it be a pun- 
ishment, it will remain to be inquired whether it can be constitutionally in- 
fiicted, on mere suspicion, by the single will of the executive magistrate, on 
ns convicted of no personal offense against the laws of the land, nor 
volved in any offense against the law of nations, charged on the foreign 
state of which they are members. (Ibid. 555.) 

+ $ * It does not follow, because aliens are not parties to the Constitu- 
tion, as citizens are parties to it, that, whilst they actually conform to it, 
they have no right to its tection. Aliens are not more parties to the laws 
than they are parties to the Constitution. Let it will not be disputed that as 
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they owe on one hand a temporary obedience they are entitled in return 
to their protection and advantage. If aliens had no rights under the Con- 
stitution, they — on not only be banished, but even capitally punished 
without a deen or the other incidents to a fair trial. But so far has a contrary 
principle 
0 


carried in every part of the United States, that except on 
charges of treason an alien has, besides all the common privileges, the spe- 
cial one of a by a jury of which one-half may be also aliens. 

Itis said, er, that, by the law and practice of nations, aliens may be 
removed, at discretion, for offenses t the law of nations; that Con- 

are authorized to define and punish such offenses; and that to be 
ngerous to the peace of society is, in aliens, one of those offenses. 

The distinction between alien enemies and alien friends is a clear and con- 
clusive answer to thisargument. Alien enemies are under the law of na- 
tions, and liable to be punished for offenses against it. Alien friends, except 
in the single case of public ministers, are under the municipal law, and must 
be tried and punished according to that law only. (Ibid., $56.) 

But I need not read further. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be said that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has overruled some of the constitutionai posi- 
tions thus taken by Mr. Madison; but if it has, it has simply de- 
fined our powers; it has not extended them. Because the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has said that there is a region 
of power limitless in extent open to us, we are not bound toenter 
it. All things may be lawful to us, but all things are not ex 
dient. Therefore I say, inasmuch as this matter is not judicial, 
that if we are to proceed at all under this our political, admin- 
istrative, and executive power to use these terrible instrumen- 
talities of abuse by irresponsible persons, which this law so 
amply confers upon them, such instrumentalities should be regu- 
HRE by a statute bringing them within and under judicial con- 

rol. 

The Supreme Court has decided that in no event and under no 
existing legislation can the Chinese at any stage in the proceed- 
ing,whetherinitiativeorasthey goon or finally, bebroughtwithin 
the protection of the judiciary. I have no doubt thatit was the 
generalopinion of the profession when the actof 1892 was passed 
that somewhere in the course of the proceedings the judiciary 
could lawfully intervene, as it now seems it can not. Hence I am 
anxious to see this legislation changed in some way so that if im- 
migration from China to this country is to cease (and I confess it 
seems to me very desirable that it shall) this country shall not 
scandalize and disgrace itself by such political, arbitrary, and 
administrative processes as this legislation has been held to war- 
rant. 

If a Chinese can be deported, any otheraliens can be deported, 
coming here under the sanction of whatever treaty, however 
liberal. The country was greatly excited two years ago by the 
performances of the Mafia at New Orleans, and it was charged 
and believed that a secret society dedicated toassassination wis in 
our midst. Its members were aliens. Nobody proposed to de- 
port them. Nobody has ever proposed to deport the Italian la- 
borers because, like the Chinese, they come here expecting to 
return home. They take their wages back with them; they do 
not pretend to assimilate with our people. 

Mr. GRAY. We do not want the Chinese to assimilate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Nobody does; and we do not want that kind of 
Italians to assimilate. 

Mr. President, if the Chinese can be made amenable to such 
discipline as this by refusing to register, they can be made 
amenable for any other refusal that may result from an astutel 
framed statute. This being a political matter, a matter of re 
ministration, the United States can pass a law that any China- 
min who refuses to conform to the ordinances of San Francisco 
shall be deported, or that any Chinese person over 45 years of 
age shall be deported. There is no limitation; the power of this 
Government is absolute over these people politically and ad- 
ministratively, because the law is a justilication unto itself and 
can not be judicially executed. 

‘Again, if you can proceed, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, against all the Chinese in this country, you can proceed, 
as this act does, in some respects, against a certain class. If you 
can do that, you can proceed against one Chinese by special leg- 
islation of this character. You can enact that certain men, 
supposed to be members of the Six Companies, shall be deported. 
If any one should establish a Chinese newspaper in this coun- 
try, and it was not agreeable, you can enact that any man estab- 
lishing and editing a Chinese newspaper shall be deporte’; or 
any other act or omission, however innocent, however indif- 
ferent in the general current of political or social concerns, can 
be made the standard, and, the law being a justification unto 
itself, and the merest instrumentality of the executive power of 
the Government, the Chinese against whom the blow is directed 
can be deported. 

Mr. GRAY. May Lask the Senator from Minnesota whether 
he thinks that the judgment of the Supreme Court in the late 
case in which they were called upon to deliver an opinion goes 
to the extent which he has described? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it does. 

Mr. GRAY. In asserting the power of the United States? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it does. There were three writs of 
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habeas corpus, presenting nearly every phase of the question, it 
seems to me. 

j ree with the Senator from Minnesota that 
the obligations of the Constitution of the United States rest just 
as heavily upon us as Senators as they do upon the Supreme 
Court; that the Supreme Court may mark out the areainto which 
legislative power may extend, in their opinion, but it does not 
relieve the judgment of an individual Senator from the duty of 
deciding for himself in any given case as to what the Constitu- 
tion means. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Delaware has expressed my 
opinion in the most Pie and apt manner. That is precisely 
my view, and upon that I stand, although I differ from the Sen- 
ator in the argument I am making against this whole body of 
legislation. 

More than that can be done. As I said, if all can be deported, 
classes can, a dozen can, one can. Unquestionably a statute could 
be d ordering the deportation under this decision of every 
Chinese who, after a period of six months, should be found liv- 
ing within a city of 6,000 people, or within the city of San Fran- 
cisco, which has been the most complaining, and perhaps justly 
so, upon this question. The complaint is not, as I understand 
it, that the Chinese 1 bi the country, in the orange groves, 
the vineyards, and wheat fields and mines are an unmixed evil, 
but it is their conglomeration in the great city of the coast, at 
the Golden Gate, that is objected to. 

We might under the compendious and universal power which 
the Supreme Court has confirmed in Congress, pass an act that 
all Chinese found living in San Francisco shall be subject to de- 

rtation. There would be sense and humanity in that, if con- 

‘olled by judicial processes. It would drive that idle class back 
home or out into the surrounding country, where, Iam informed, 
repent abel that class are much to be desired and are not too plen- 

ul. 

See of California. The Senator is mistaken in that 
regard. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, there is no nation on the con- 
tinent of Europe, however feeble, that we would ever have en- 
acted this legislation against, however undesirable their labor- 
ing poopie as immigrants. Our conscience would not have per- 
mitted it, to say nothing of the fear of reprisal or retribution 
from the other nation. We have a general idea, unhappily too 

revalent, that we need not deal with the Chinese upon the same 

ooting of equal binding force and obligation, to say e Hd 
equality of right, that we deal with other poopie. Yet, Mr. 
President, we can not imagine that a nation like China is goin 
to rest forever quietly under these inflictions. She has proteste 
against this legislation from the beginning. 

Suppose she should treat our missionaries, those Christian 
men and women who have erected the cross of the Redeemer 
throughout that Empire, as we have treated and propose to treat 
her subjects in this country. The voice of the entire American 
people would be for war. 

China is the most ancient Smaps in the world. She contains 
one-fifth of the human race. She was in her prime when the 
phalanx of the Macedonian stood upon the banks of the Indus, 
and she saw the Roman Empire fade like an ‘insubstantial 
pageant” and leave not a rack behind.” And it is not im- 
probable that she will survive the most stable governments of 
to-day as mere ephemera in the experience of her existence. 
Yet, old and colossal and impenetrable as she has hitherto been, 
that vast reservoir of wealth, that swarming hive of population 
has, since the opium war, been slowly yielding to the advances 
of civilizationand throwing open that great market to the world. 
Yet we, perhaps from passion, perhaps in part to carry out an 
ill-founded desire, are jeopardizing that commerce for which 
not only there, but elsewhere, we have been looking intently 
for many years. trying to build up our American shipping and 
then to reëstablish and extend our commercial relations with all 
the countries of the world. 

Can anyone suppose that, with legislation of this character, 
enforced in this way, the American merchant or the Ameri- 
can marine are to have eventually their share in that immense 
and rapidly growing commerce? 

Great Britain has no trouble of that kind. She enacts no laws 
of this character ust the Chinese. They go up into British 
North America and settle there, subject only to head money. I 
do not know that they have enacted any hostile laws, though 
I think Australia has. : 

Mr. WHITE of California. All countries have, except the Fiji 


Islands, : 

Mr. DAVIS. I say that the Dominion of Canada has not en- 
acted exclusion laws against the Chinese. Is it not worth while 
to consider whether means can not be adopted to preserve a good 
understanding between us and the Chinese Empire, complaisant 
and yielding as it has always been on this subject of immigra- 


tion. China does not want its people tocome here. It disap- 
roves it. To our objections to their coming among us, the 
hinese Empire has always responded according to our desire. 
As my friend, the junior Senator from California . PERKINS], 
said his very interesting speech of yesterday, their bones 
are not even permitted to remain here. They are sent back. 

What is that commerce? In 1891 the imports into China, re- 
duced as nearly as I can reduce them to our money, amounted to 
$167,500,000, and the exports were $101,000,000 in round num- 
bers. I mean from all over the globe. Of this Great Britain 
had by far the largest part, but the authority which I consulted 
states that the United States comes next. It is a growing com- 
merce. The needs of that innumerable horde of people, when 
they get to needing what we have to give them, will increase 
more and more every year, for civilization creates wants which 
will extend enormously. 

The Chinese Government has granted a concession to its own 
subjects to build a railroad from a city on the coast to Peking, 
over 1,000 miles, and a railroad is now being constructed from 
the north coast of the Empire to the boundary line between it 
and Russia. H 

Every indication of that kind tends to show that in the slow 
process of time—and events have always beenslow to that people— 
prost advantages are destined to come to the civilized world. 

hy, then, provoke antagonism? Why build up a wall higher 
and more impregnable than the Chinese wall was in theold time 
before the Tartar invasion? 

Mr. President, no country in Europe has such legislation as 
that against which I speak. Deportations of peoples have not 
been unknown in history, but they have been infrequent. The 
Spaniards expelled the Moors from Spain. History has writ- 
ten her lines of reprobation over that atrocity, and Spain has 
never recovered from it to this day. The edict of Nantes was 
revoked, and the best and most industrious people in France 
fled from that kingdom and built up great industries in Eng- 
land; many of them came to South Carolina and formed some of 
the choicest blood in that State. Russia has expelled the Jews, 
and how the moral sentiment of the civilized world has risen 
against the deed! It has provoked the protest of the religious 

ress, the indignation of every tolerant man, and it has un- 

ocked the coffers of charity. The President of the United 
States saw fit to give to Congress in his message an expression 
of his disapproval, and he voiced the sentiment of this country. 
Yet all the time this was going on, we have been legislating 
and insisting with Pharisaical self-righteousness in regard to 
the Chinese precisely in the manner in which the autocrat of 
Russia has been proceeding against the Jews, and for which we 
reprobated him. 
pon the table of the Secretary lie the protests of some of the 
best elements of this country, and among them the protests of 
faculties of universities. We may say in acynical way,“ we shall 
not regard them; they are not minding their business; they would 
best attend to their own concerns;” but I tell you that there isa 
voice in this country which will not be stilled, but which will be 
heard. We can not afford, no party can afford—and Ispeak now 
from no party standpoint whatever—no party can afford to ignore 
or treat with silent contempt, or pass by such protests as these. 
That was tried in the days of slavery. It failed, and if public 
sentiment ever awakens upon this subject we shall not then at- 
tempt by these devices and tricks of legislation to accomplish 
that indirectly which we would not dare to attempt directly. y 

Opposed as I am to Chinese immigration, wishing to see this 
evil remedied, let me call attention to another fact. 

What is this Mongolian horde that will overrun this country 
like the hordes of Ghengis Khan? The United States has 
65,000,000 people. How many Chinese are there in the United 
States? One hundred and six thousand according to the last 
census. There is not a thousand difference between the num- 
ber who were here in 1890, according to the census, and the 
number here in 1880. In 1880 the Chinese population of San 
Francisco was 25,000 in round numbers; in 1890, it was 21,000— 
a ETE off of 4,000. By natural processes this matter is being 
settled. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, but 
the subject is one of large proportions and of infinite complexity 
the more it is considered. 

This is a very small part of the case in opposition to the sys- 
tem of legislation now protested against. Much more might be 
said of it. Opposed as I am to Chinese immigration, lees, | to 
see the contact of that people with ours cease as soon as possible, 
I do desire to see expelled from our statute books this flagitious 
and ferocious legislation which it is proposed to continue and 
make more efficacious by the amendment to the act of 1892, now 
under consideration. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I will state that I 
desire to address the Senate quite briefly upon the pending bill, 
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and if there is any other Senator who desires to I shall 
yield to him. I scarcely desire to speak twice, and I propose 
when I make my remarks to answer such objections as may be 
mide. I think the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] desired to 
address the Senate upon the subject. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President,it was way parpose to submit afew 
brief observations to the Senate upon this bill which proposes to 
amend the act of 1892, which has reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I have always opposed legislation against the Chinese in the 
form and manner which it has been pro . Certainly it may 
be said that every community hasa right to protectitself against 
any class of people who have not acquired a right of residence 
amongst them. Whatever may be the motives which actuate a 
community, the right of self-preservation demands that they 
shall exclude from their midst those who, not being citizens, not 
belonging to that community, have not the same rights of resi- 
dence there. In that sense the people of California or of an; 
other State would have a rigis to protect themselves, in accord- 
ance with the constitutiona ary ever imposed upon them. 

Therefore, in our relations with the Chinese Government, in 
my judgment, the treaty provision should be so made that a 
community might be exempted from the obligation of receiv- 
ing the Chinese or any other class of people; but that the rela- 
tions of a great country with another and a mostimportant por- 
tion of the population of the globe should be regulated entirely 
by the consideration that par ticular localities and small portions 
of the enti:e population of the country, and a very limited part 
of its public interest, its commercial interets, should be the con- 
trolling element in establishing the relations of one country with 
another important commercial country is a proposition which 
can not be maintained. Nor can it be, in my Jaden logically 
and properly defended that six to seven hu millions of the 
people of the globe are so demoralized in character, so destitute 
of virtue and of the characteristics which belong to the improve- 
ment of mankind, as to be unworthy of relations, social, political, 
literary, and commercial with other parts of the globe. 

To suppose that the people of Caina, constituting a vast por- 
tion of the population of the globe, antedating in civilization 
every other people, antedating, not by years, but by decades of 
years, and not by decades of years, but by decades of centuries, 
every other people, have not within them and within their civil 
polity and their commercial relations and their industrial rela- 
tions, something which is capable of improvement, something 
from which we can derive advantage—a people from whom we 
have learned every art, every science; who have taught us in 
agriculture the cultivation the origin of many of thosefruits 
and vegetables upon which we now find oursubsistence—to sup- 
pose that the relations of this country with that vast population 
are to be decided upon the proposition that a hundred or two 
hundred thousand Chinese who have come to this country have 
brought with them vicious habits and propensities, have intro- 
duced alow order of vice, and that contamination must result to 
every community from them, is an entirely illogical proposition 
which can not be true. 

The Creator is not atfault that He should have created this vast 
portion of the human race as we decide in these arguments and 
propositions. Mr. President, there is no foundation in the as- 
sertion of this proposition. 

Admit it as a fact that these ple who have come over here 
have been vicious, that they have introduced vice, is that a 
reason why we should have no proper commercial relations 
with 700,000,000 5 or prog the population of China is variously 
estimated at from „000, 000 to 700,000,000? Do we not know 
that there must be some great principle of life in a vast popula- 
tion of this character, adhering 5 8 7 5 for hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of years, and containing within themselves the original 

ropositions and principles of almost every invention and every 
dustrial improvement and science? 

But, Mr. President, I acquiesce in the proposition that there 
may be an excess of population in any particular locality; that 
there may be an excess of labor; and that the community where 
it exists should be protected from it. I admit that the Chinese 
are not a people similar to ourselves any more than the African 
race who were brought over here and have been amongst us for 
many years. The physical differences between them are no 
greater, and yet we should not be willing to introduce from 
Africa or from China a vast population of this kind to intermix 
with our own. 

Admit that to be true, and admit it to be true that we should 
establish such treaty arrangements as will prevent that result, 
is there any need in providing under the Constitution of the 
United States that we should make a treaty with China by which 
such-classes of Chinese should be permitted to come to the 
United States, in such numbers and under such restrictions as 
might be proper, but not be permitted, under this treaty regu- 
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lation, to reside in the State which objected to their residence 
and whose laws forbade it? The Constitution of the United 
States, in providing that up to a certain period of time the mi- 
granon of persons admitted by any State should not be prohib- 
ted, asserts by clear implication that after that period o time 
the State may admit or prohibit, if Congress does not forbid it 
the migration or immigration of such persons into their m 
as thoy see fit. 

So the Constitution is clear that a treaty may be made with 
China by which the State of California would entirely pro- 
tected from the immigration of any Chinese for residence or any 
other purpose. A treaty might be made by which the Chinese 
inhabitants of California might be deported under proper con- 
ditions and with proper reservations as to their sgl a5 I take 
it that the Chinese Government would not make objection to a 
reasonable provision protecting the rights of Chinese residents 
here; but everywhere, since I have been here, and this legisla- 
tion has been proposed and enacted, the most severe pro- 
scriptive provisions have been inserted in these treaties in rela- 
tion to the Chinese upon the assumption that they were utterly 
unfit for any kind of relation or any kind of contact with our 
people, that they serve no useful industrial purpose, that they 
undermine the existing labor and pursuits and industries of our 
people, that they have attained a degree of economy in labor 
and subsistence which enables them to take the place of all our 


people. 

Mr. President, I do not entertain any of these ideas. I be- 
lieve if there is anything in government, it ought to be suffi- 
cient to correct the vices of people; if there be anything in the 
power of legislation, it ought to be sufficient to repress those 
vicious practices in California and elsewhere; and I think the 
introduction of this kind of labor devoted to proper purposes, 
limited by treaty regulation, with these Chinese admitted under 
some provision by which they could be identified in pursuits 
which are needed in this country, might be very useful. I see 
the vast region of the Mississippi River, which needs to be 
leveed, which needs to be protected from the floods which come 
every year: I perceive the vast waste of rich fields in the South- 
ern States left uncultivated; I can see additional means of trans- 
portation needed throughout this whole country. 

Why, in our enactments, should not some view be had to these 
necessities? Why should we not in our treaty regulations with 
China consider that there may be means provided which are 
neither harsh nor un ust nor cruel, by which the migration from 
that country to this might bo regulated, limited, and prohibited 
at times if necessary? I can see no reason why not. 

If these Chinese are so prolific and they so overflow our coun- 
try, and are so ingenious- that they find their entrance into our 
country, it seems to me they might be utilized. 

The economies of a country must be based upon some perma- 
nent and established foundation. As I said before, it is true 
that there may be an excess of labor, there may be an excess of 
population in 3 localities, and to that end and for that 
country it will be wise to legislate for the prevention of the one 
and for the removal of the other; but you can not establish an 
economy of industry, of legislation, of policy upon that which 
may be and must be a mere local and isolated fact or condition. 
The public economies of industry demand that wherever labor 
can be əmployed and made effleient it is a beneficent contribution 
to the human race. A proper division of labor in every country 
must result to the advantage of the country; and there are em- 
ployments for labor in our own country without interfering with 
the great mass of American labor, which, wisely directed, would 
make use of a large portion of the immigration which would 
naturally come here. 

But these are considerations foreign to the pending bill, The 
law which has been sed in reference to the Chinese was, in 
my opinion, a violation of our treaty obligations; it was in vio- 
lation of all the principles of our jurisprudence; it denied a fair 
trial, and it placed the liberty of these people in the hands of any 
andevery individual who should occupy some subordinate exec- 
utive position. It permitted a collector of customs to say that 
a man was a Chinaman and to turn him back from the ports of 
our country, without inquiry, in defiance of whatever the fact 
might be. In all those respects it was a violation of our solemn 
treaty obligations and a violation of the established course of 
jurisprudence in all civilized countries. 

But what then? We have now an amendment reported here. 
For what purpose? To relieve a specific 5 a difficulty 
of which the Chinese Government complains, a difficulty which 
embarrasses the Administration. 

I desire to say here, for one, that I take no part in the criti- 
cisms upon the Executive and upon his Administration. Iexpect 
it to be a distinguished Administration, and that it will yield to 
this country the relief which is demanded upon various subjects 
requiring reform and change. I do not agree with the Senator 
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from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] in the estimate which he has put 

upon the Executive. I think the President is a great and dis- 
guished leader of thought, and that he will concur in the 

wise economies which may be decided upon by a majority of the 

American people: but toenable the Administration to conduct 

the foreign relations of this country, we must aid it by such 

amonimont of the laws as will be satisfactory and at the same 
o just. 

The Chinese Government complain of these harsh features. 
They assert their willingness to coSperate with this Govern- 
ment in carrying out whatever policy may be adopted by the 
American people; but they ask thatit shall be done with due re- 
gara to diplomatic forms, to established principles of interna- 

onal jurisprudence, with a proper respect for them, and with 
pooner kindness to their subjects. Thatisareasonable demand. 

he law as itstands does not afford to them the protection which it 
ought. The law viol tes the treaty obligations which have been 
made with China. The pending amendment proposes in a small 
degree to remove that. It proposes to allow an extension of six 
months’ time to comply with the hard, arbitrary, and harsh fea- 
tures of the old law. 

For myself I should prefer the amendment proponen by the 
pannor from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. -I should prefer to 

ve an entire change in the cnaracter and nature of those pro- 
visions; I should prefer negotiations made anew with the Gov- 
ernment of China to carry out the established will of the Ameri- 
can people in these respects with moderation, with fairness, 
with justice, with a consideration for the antiquity, the civiliza- 
tion, and the future development of this large portion of the 
human race. 

I concur in thecriticisms which have been made on our former 
legislation in this regard; but what shall we do? Shall we stand 
here and allow this great evil to continue the continued deporta- 
tion of these people for the nonexecution of the law which would be 
unsatisfactory to all? Therefore I acquiesce in the amendment 
and shall give to it my support; but I desire in my place in the 
Senate to say, as I have before, that, whenever an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to me, I shall give my vote for a change in the 
character of this legislation. : 

I am in favor of the widest and broadest commercial relations 
with China, Here we havea great interest which we have been 
discussing for years; we have mines of silver, we have great 
mineral 5 we have a commerce which may be widel, 
extended with this preat popu anoe of from three hundred an 
fifty to six or seven hund million people, as the case may be. 
Shall we disregard the uses which may be made of these great 
commercial interests to our advan ? When great conten- 
tions upon the questions of currency, finance, and silver are be- 
ing conducted, there isa market worthy of our consideration. 
Shall we ignore the fact and treat these people so as to cut off 
our commercial relations with them or so as to give toother na- 
tions the advantage of them. 

It seems to me there is no force in the argument that the 
question of the inluenes of a few hundred thousand Chinese in 
particular localities of our country shall determine the great 
question of our commercial relations with six or seven hundred 
million people who unquestionably are great producers and 
great consumers, and who constitute a great factor in the com- 
mercial relations of the whole world. 

For that reason, while I shall support this amendment, for 
myself I protest against the conclusions which are presented 
here, that on account of the vicious propensities of a small por- 

on of this people, they are unfit for any relations with us. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
few moments with reference to the pending measure, as I deem 
it essential, if we desire to transact any business at all concern- 
ing it, that the matter should be brought to a head at once. 

have listened to all of the arguments made by the distin- 
ished Senators who haveaddressed themselves to this bill, and 
have heard many things regarding the Chinese which I never 
heard before. Perhaps this is because I know something about 
the race, while Senators who have furnished the information 
have Borer been brought in contact with those of whom they have 
treated. 

A gentleman was once asked whether he had ever seen the 
Allegheny Mountains. Hereplied: ‘ Why, sir; of course I have. 
Did not I work for the contractor who built them?” There are 
remarks made here with relation to the Chinese which give me 
the impression that Senators who have addressed us upon the 
subject, while acting innocently, have nevertheless committed 
themselves without full knowledge or correct advice. 

I do not intend to describe the condition of the Chinese. This 
has been done here so often by those thoroughly competent for 
the task that I should deem it an intimation that Senators were 
unable to appreciate facts when presented plainly, if [endeavored 
to travel over the ground again. 


It is admitted that the people of California have succeeded in 
ob a major portion of this undesirable element. The 
Chinese have come to us. We have them. We whoare side by 
side with them, who move among them, who necessarily learn 
something about them, are told by Senators who have had no such 
pe ares who view them from afar, that they constitute an 
immigration that is rather valuable, and that after all they are 
a desirable people to cultivate. A 

In Harper’s Weekly, of date July 23, and in another number 
of the same weekly dated July 30, 1870, I find illustrations ac- 
companied by an article in which we are informed that a certain 
gentleman, Mr. Sampson, residing in North Adams, Mass., who 
was conducting a boot and shoe business in that enterprising 
locality, found himself unable, or at least unwilling, to pay to 
his white employés the sums which they demanded: he accord- 
ingly sent an agent to California and imported a number of Chi- 
nese operatives. 

The pictures to which I allude illustrate the Mongolians at 
work in a Massachusetts shoe shop. But, Mr. President, it 
turned out in a very few days that there was a commotion in 
that good old Commonwealth, and the Chinamen who had been 
thus imported found it well to leave at a speed much greater 
than that displayed at the time of their advent. 

Hence, I may be permitted to remark that unless there has 
been a change of opinion the gentlemen who regard the China- 
men as advantageous for California do not regard them as very 
desirable for themselves. 

In the city of San Francisco there are congregated an immense 
number of Chinese. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], 
who so ably and eloquently championed their cause here, has 
stated that he has witnessed transactions or sights in that local- 
ity of a horrible character. Indeed no one can visit the place 
without being made aware that a Chinaman differs from any one 
ever before brought within the scope of his observation. 

The Senator also referred to the circumstance that Chinamen 
send their countrymen’s bones to Asia, thus indicating, I def gece 
a belief that this country is scarcely good enough to hold the 
relicts. Nospecial objection is made to the deportation of Chi- 
namen’s bones, but the people of California prefer that the China- 
man should go to China before he has reached a state where it 
is impossible to transport more than a portion of his being. 


In this connection, and as illustrative of Chinese habits, I ` 


might mention the fact that some years 5 e officer was walk- 
ing upon his beat on Dapont street, San Francisco, when he de- 
tected a peculiar odor 1 atmosphere. While he 
was tolerably familiar with the flavor of the effluvia of China- 
town, as he had been in the habit of taking care of that some- 
what singular locality, yet there was 3 unusual about 
this, something differing from the ordinary. He procured one 
of his associates to accompany him, and entering an adjacent 
Chinese dwelling and, passing three or four stories underground, 
they came to a room beneath the sidewalk wherein the air was 
unendurably corrupt. 

There they found a great caldron in which there were bodies 
of deceased Chinamen, and these were being boiled for the pur- 
pose of extracting the bones forshipment. The chef whoseemed 
to preside over the operation smiled as the officers entered, and 
explained to them quite fully that this was by far the most a 
proved method of preparing the proposa consignment. Öf 
course the institution was suppressed as a nuisance. 

Mr. President, Senators have probably heard of highbinders. 
A highbinder, as we understand the matter, is an individual whose 
business it is to murder for hire. Commotionsin Chinese society 
caused by highbinder warfare are not infrequent. Such a contest 
simply means thatcon‘licting associations of those whose business 
is assassination have determined to settle in blood issues arising 
as the result of their nefarious trade. In San Franciscoit is com- 
mon knowledge that the highbinder executes the edicts and 
commandsofhisemployer. A highbinder is occasionally caught 
after he has killed some one, and upon conviction is hanged. 
His shirt of mail, suspended asa trophy in the police department, 
indicates that he was an individual of considerable enterprise 


and that he possessed the inventive genius which isso greatly ad- 


mired by his American advocates. 

We have sought to deal with the Chinese in a humane manner. 
We have done our best to shield them from violence. Charges 
to the contrary are baseless; and while we have been criticised 
because of our attitude towards the Chinese, the fact remains 
that they prefer to stay in California rather than to go anywhere 
else. With all our fa l enjoy residence withus. They have 
no confidence that they be well and profitably received in 


the bosoms of those who loudly demand unrestricted immigra- 
tion and whoappear to consult Chinese convenience rather than 
the interests of our own race. 

Mr. President, ithas been said that the legislation proposed 
here is peculiar. So it is peculiar, because it deals with a pecu- 
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liar subject and a peculiar Dor, It deals with a race differ- 


from all others in essen particulars. The Senator from 
esota eloquently referred to the antiquity of the Chinese Em- 
plre and spoke ofits ancient greatness. He prophesied that it will 
stand when existing empires, republics, and dynasties have 
from the earth. Perhaps this may prove true; but the Chinese 
Empire of to-day is not a model of progression. On the con- 
trary, it presents the worst features of modern society. It is in- 
capable of absorbing knowledge and oblivious to the demands of 
enlightenment. 

Born in a State where Chinamen have been from the time 
of the or; zation of the government; witnessing them and 
their conduct as a boy, as a man, in a professional and in other 
capacities, I am thoroughly familiar with their habits, with 
their capabilities, and their moral status. When Senators con- 
demn this bill because it discredits the Chinaman as a witness, 
they forget that such a rule merely recognizes the existence of 
a characteristic, to disregard which would be to assert that it 
is impossible for this Government to maintain or enforce its 
laws. Never—and I say it unqualifiedly—never have I known a 
Chinaman whom I would believe underoath in a matter in which 
he was interested. Can that be said of any other class or of any 
other le? It is not for me to philosophize, to analyze the 
Chinese disposition, or to seek to draw from their history any- 
thing accounting for these deficiencies. Iam speaking of things 
as they exist. This clause is essential to the efficiency of the 
measure. 

So true is it, Mr. President, that a Chinaman can not be be- 
lieved on oath, that when to tell the truth in a court of justice 
would be beneficial to him it is often almost impossible to induce 
him to fully declare it because he does not believe that there 
can be any association of rectitude with his interests. Whena 
Chinaman is presented before a judge or a jury, and there is no 
testimony explanatory of his declarations, it is often impossible 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion. It is generally difficult to 
discern which of two contesting Mongolians approaches to the 
truth. They have absolutely no conception of their duties in 
this regard. F : 

When acting in an official capacity upon a certain occasion I 
was called into court to attend to the public interest in a small 
ease. A battery charge was involved. The prosecutor and the 
defendant were Chinamen. The former’s face was discolored, 
showing evidence of injurious contact. He had been somewhat 
disfigured. He claimed that a member of another company, a 
Chinaman, had attacked him upon the 8 street. A trial 
was had. As prosecuting officer I introduced the complaining 
Chinaman and six other Chinese witnesses. The defendants 
counsel asked each of them to which company he belonged, and 
each swore that he was a member of the convene of the prose- 
cuting witness. Then came the defendant, and he introduced 
six Chinese witnesses; each of whom was a member of the coin- 
pany to which the defendant belonged, and each swore absolutely 
and positively that defendant was not present when the assault 
was said to have taken place, though the other seven witnesses 
had testified emphatically that defendant committed the battery. 

mention this as illustrating the proposition that a Chinaman 
will swear according to the interest and orders of his company. 
If there is litigation among Chinamen, and there are 75 Chinese 
witnesses upon one side and 75 Chinese witnesses upon the other 
side, upon investigation you will find that all the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses belong to one company and that all the defendant's wit- 
nesses recognize another company. Their habits and customs 
are not such as to make them either valuable or tolerable resi- 
dents of any civilized community. 

Upon another occasion I was called upon to prosecute aChina- 
man for the murder of another Chinaman. I succeeded in pro- 
curing a conviction. The court believed that there had been an 
error in the trial, some misruling upon a question connected 
with the testimony, and a new trial was granted. 

When the time for the new trial approached I visited the China- 
man representing the company to which the decedent had per- 
tained, and told him that I desired the witnesses who had been 
present at the former trial to appear once more in court as wit- 
nesses. Heshookhis head and said that they could not be found. 

I said “Where are they?” He did not know. I pressed him, 
and he advised me to dismiss the case. After considerable 
interrogation I arrived at this state of facts: The Chinaman who 
had been killed was a member of the company which the man 
with whom I was conversing represented, and the Chinaman 
who did the killing was a member of another company; and the 
two companies came together and appraised the dead Chinaman 
at 81,000, and had passed the money and the receipts. There- 
fore the witnesses could no longer be found. 

Is it for a class of people to whom this is an every-day and mo- 

notonous transaction that we are asked to sacrifice the wishes 
and the comfort of the citizens of the American Republic? 


Mr. President, I am as charitable and kind-hearted, I trust, as 
any man who is within this Chamber or elsewhere. I would as 
1 I hope, as any one else put myself out to alleviate suf- 
ering and perform those duties which charity enjoins upon a 
Christian. But I am confronted with a situation that threatens 
ruin to my own people; and when I am called upon to choose be- 
tween them and an alien race incapable of virtue and unappre- 
ciative of vice, then I stand by my own hearthstone and guard 
my own home. 

Senators who know but little of these things say much to the 
effect that we have been disregarding a treaty. Mr. President, 
the Chinese Government has never in good faith attempted to 
stand by its treaty. When it bc See to this Government and 
to the Congress of the United States that the treaty that had 
been adopted and ratified in 1880 needed revision, there was an 
effort made by us to accomplish such revision. As stated in the 
very able message of Mr. Cleveland, presented to this body when 
he was formerly President of the United States, this Government, 
through its commissioners, prepared a treaty which was accept- 
able to the Chinese minister here, and which every one supposed 
would be ratified. This pro engagement was submitted to 
the Chinese Government, and there it rested for a period of about 
six months witliout any action whatever. 

Our minister coppatodly and urgently called the attention of 
the Imperial Government to the pendency of that treaty, to the 
demand upon the part of the citizens of the United States that 
it should be acted on. No response whatever was given. There- 
upon Mr. Cleveland apa the act of 1888 and sent to Congress 
the message to which I have referred upon another occasion. 


It is as follows: 
To the Congress: 

I have this day approved House bill No. 11,336, supplementary to an act en- 
titled “An act to execute treaty stipulations relating to Chinese, approved 
the 6th day of May, 1882. 

It seems to me that some s tions and recommendations may properly 
8 my approval of this bill. 

Its object is to more effectually accomplish by legislation the exclusion 
from this country of Chinese laborers. 

The experiment of blending the social habits and mutual race idiosyncra- 
sies of the Chinese laboring classes with those of the great body of the peo- 
ple of the United States has been proved by the experience of twenty years, 
and ever since the Burlingame treaty of 1868, to be in every sense unwise, 
impolitic, and injurious to both nations. With the lapse of time the neces- 
sity for its abandonment has wn in force, until those ha in charge 
the government of the respective countries have resolved to modify and suf- 
ficiently abrogate all those features of prior conventional arrangements 
which permitted the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States. 

In modification of peior conventions the treaty of November 17, 1880, was 
concluded, whereby, in the first article thereof, it was agreed that the United 
States should at regulate, limit, or suspend the coming of Chinese la- 
borers to the United States, but not absolutely prohibit it; and under this 
article an act of Co’ approved on May 6, 1 (see volume 22, Kate 58, 
Statutes at Large), and amended July 5, 1 (volume 23, page 115, Statutes 
at Large), suspended for ten years the coming of Chinese laborers to the 
United States, and regulated the going and coming of such Chinese laborers 
as were at that time in the United States. 

It was, however, soon made evident that the mercenary greed ot the parties 
who were trading in the labor of this class of the Chinese poran was 
peones too strong for tho just execution of the law, and that the virtual 

efeat of the objectand intent of both law and treaty was being frandulentl: 
accomplished by false pretense and perjury, contrary to the expressed 
of both Governments. 7 

To such an extent has the successful violation of the treaty and the laws 
enacted for its execution progressed that the courts in the Pacific States have 
been for some time past overwhelmed by the examination of cases of Chinese 
laborers who are charged with having entered our ports under fraudulent 
3 of return or seek to establish by perjury the claim of prior resi- 

ence. 

Such demonstration of the inoperative and inefficient condition of the 
treaty and law has produced deep-seated and increasing discontent among the 
peop'e of the United States, and especially with those resident on the Pacific 
coast. This has induced me to omit no effort to find an effectual remedy for 
the evils complained of, and to answer the earnest popular demand for the 
absolute exclusion of Chinese laborers ha’ objects and purposes unlike 
our own, and wholly disconnected with American citizenship. 

Aided by the nce in this country of able and intelligent diplomatic 
and consular officers of the Chinese Government, and the representations 
mate from time to time by our minister in China under the instructions of 
the Department of State, the actual condition of public sentiment and the 
status of affairs in the United States has been fully made known to the Gov- 
ernment of China. 

The necessity for remedy has been fully appreciated by that Government, 
and in August, 1886, our minister at Peking received from the Chinese for- 
eign office a communication announcing that China, of her own accord, pro- 
posed to establish a system of strictand absolute prohibition of her laborers, 
under heavy penalties, from coming to the United States, and likewise to 
hibit the return to the United States of any Chinese laborer who had at an; 
time gone back to China “in order” (in the words of the communication 
“that the Chinese laborers may gradually be reduced in number and causes 
of danger averted and lives P pesca pest 

This view of the ese Government, so completely in harmony with that 
of the United States, was by my direction 8 y formulated in a trea 
draft between the two nations, embodying the propositions so presen 
by the Chinese foreign office. 

The deliberations, frequent oral discussions, and correspondence on the 
general questions that ensued have been fully communicated by me to the 
Senate at the present session, and, as contained in Senate Executive Docu- 
ment O, parts 1 and 2, and in Senate Executive Document No. 272, may be 
properly referred to as centaining a complete history of the transaction. 

It is thus easy to learn how the joint desires and unequivocal mutual un- 
derstanding of the two Governments were brought into articulated form in 
the treaty, which, after a mutual exhibition of plenary powers from the re- 
spective Governments, was ed and concluded by the a ra 

e United States and China at this capital on March 12 last. 


1893. 


Being submitted for the advice and consent of the Senate, its confirmation, 
on the 7th day of May last, was accompanied by two amendments, which 
that body in: upon it. 

On the day of the same month the Chinese minister, who was the 
plenipotentiary of his Government in the negotiation and the conclusion of 
the treaty, in a-note to the Secretary of State gave his approval to these 
amendments, “as they did not alter the terms of the treaty,” and the amend- 
ments were at once 3 to China, whither the original treaty had 
previously been sent immediately after its signature on March 12. s 

On the [3th day of last month Lapproved Senate bill No. 3304, to prohibit 
the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States.” This bill was in- 
tended to supplement the treaty, and was approved in the confident antici- 
pation of an early exchange of ratifications of the treaty and its amend- 
ments and the proclamation of the same, upon which event the legislation 
80 approved was by its terms to take effect. 

No information of any definite action upon the treaty by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was received until the 2ist ultimo—the day the bill which I have 
p approved was presented to me—when a telegram from our minister at 

eking to the Secretary of State announced the refusal of the Chinese Gov- 


ernment to exchange ratifications of the treaty, unless further discussion 
should be had with a view to shorten the period stipulated in the treaty for 
the exclusion of Chinese laborers, and to change the conditions agreed on, 
which should entitle any Chinese laborer who might go back to C to re- 
turn again to the Uni States. 

a note from the chargé d'affaires ad interim of China to the Secretary 
of State, received on the evening of the 25th ultimo (a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted, together with the reply thereto), a third amendment is 
e whereby the certificate, under which any —＋ aaa Chinese la- 

r alleging the possession of property in the United States would be en- 
abled to return to this country, sho be rg by the Chinese consul 
instead of the United States coliector, as had been provided in the treaty. 

The obvious and necessary effect of this last 3 would be pon 
ro dig place the execution of the treaty beyond the control of the United 


States. 
Article I of the treaty proponon to be so materially altered had, in the 
course of the negotiations, n settled in acquiescence with the request of 
the Chinese plenipotentiary and to his expressed satisfaction. 

In 1886, as appena in the documents heretofore referred to, the Chinese 
fo office had 223 A ee to our minister strict exclusion of Chi- 
nese laborers from the States without limitation; and had other- 
wise and more definitely stated that no term whatever for exclusion was 
necessary, for the reason that China would of itself take steps to prevent its 
laborers from coming to the United States. 

In the course of the negotiations that followed s tions from the same 
quarter led to the insertion in behalf of the Uni States of a term of 
“thirty years,” and this term, upon therepresentations of the Chinese pleni- 
poten ry was reduced to “twenty years, and finally so agreed upon. 

Article II was wholly of Chinese origination, and to that alone owes its 
presence in the aeni 

And it is here pertinent to remark that eve: ere in the United States 
laws for the collection of debts are . 5 available to all creditors without 
8 to race, sex, nationality, or place of residence, and equally with the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nations and with the citizens of the 
United States recovery can be had in any court of justice in the United 
States by a subject of na, Whether of the laboring or any other class. 

No disability accrues from nonresidence of a plaintiff whose claim can be 
3 in the usual way by bim or his assignoe or attorney in our courts 
of justice. 

In this respect it can not be all that there exists the slightest discrimi- 
nation inst Chinese subjects, and it is a notable fact that 1 trading 
firms and companies and individual merchants and traders of that nation 
are profitably established at numerous points throughout the Union, in 
whose hands every claim transmitted by an absent Chinaman of a just and 
lawful nature could be completely enforced. 

The admitted and paramount right and duty of every government to ex- 
clude from its borders all elements of foreign population which for any rea- 
ton retard its prosperity or are detrimental tothe moral and physical health 
of its people, must be regarded as a recognized canon of international law 
and intercourse. China herself has not dissented from this doctrine, but 
has, by the e ions to which I have referred, led us confidently to rely 
upon such action on her part in coöperation with us as would enforce the 
exclusion of Chinese laborers from our country. 

This codperation has not, however, been accorded us. Thus from the un- 
expected and disappointing refusal of the Chinese Government to confirm 
the acts of its authorized agent and to carry into effect an international 
agreement, the main feature of which was 8 presented by that Gov- 
ernment for our acceptance, and which had been the subject of long and 
careful deliberation, an emergency has arisen, in which the Government of 
the United States is called ppon to act in self-defense by the exercise of its 
legislative power. I can not but regard the expressed demand on the part 
of China for a reéxamination and renewed discussion of the topics so com- 
pletely covered by mutual treaty stipulations as an indefinite postponement 
and practical abandonment ot the objects we have in view, to which the Gov- 
ernment of China may justly be considered as pledged. 

The facts and circumstances which I have narrated lead me, in the per- 
formance of what seems to me to be my official duty, to join the Congress in 
dealing l lativelx with the question of the exclusion of Chinese laborers, 
in lieu of further attempts to adjust it by international agreement. 

But while thus exercising our undoubted right in the interests of our peo- 
ple and for the general welfare of our country, justice and fairness seem to 

uire that some provision should be made by actor jointresolution, under 
which such Chinese laborers as shall actually have embarked on their return 
tothe United States before the passage of the law this day approved, and 
are now on their way, may be permitted to land provided they have duly and 
lawfully obtained and shall present certificates heretofore issued permitting 
them to return in accordance with the provisions of existing law. 

Nor should our recourse to legislative measures of exclusion cause us to 
retire from the offer we have made to indemnify such Chinese subjects as 
have suffered damage through violence in the remote and comparatively un- 
settled portions of our country at the handsof lawless men. Therefore I 
recommend that, without acknowledging es 5 liability therefor, but because 
it was stipulated in the only which has failed to take effect, and in a spirit 
of humanity befitting our nation, there be appropriated the sum of $276,619.75, 
payable to the Chinese minister at this capital, on behalf of his Government, 
as full indemnity for all losses and injuries sustained by Chinese subjects in 
the manner and under the circumstances mentioned. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, October 1, 1885. 


In that m e the President tersely states ample reasons for 
the belief that China had absolutely refused to enter into any 
stipulation with us at all. She stood without action, inert and 
impassive, determined to do nothing that we wished her to do, de- 
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flant and morose. It is true that a treaty is an obligation, bind- 
ing atleast in the forum of the national conscience; but itis not 
a fact that a nation is bound to stand by a treaty forever, and to 
see its own interests and the interests which it was organized to 
conserve sacrificed upon the altar of sentimentality. 

When China refused to reasonably modify this treaty; when her 
people, in violation of the terms of a preceding compact were 
constantly coming to this country, intruding apon shores upon 
which it was not lawful for them to tread, hen Chinese offi- 
cials aided and abetted these transactions, then I assert the time 
had come when it was but justice to our own citizens to enact 
such laws as might be deemed adequate for our defense. Under 
this condition of affairs the statutes mentioned were passed— 
lawfully, justly, and properly. 

No doubt exists of the power of the Congress of the United 
States to legislate notwithstanding a treaty. It is true that the 

wer should be rarely exercised. It is a fact, Mr. President, 

at we should under all circumstances endeavor to adhere to 
the engagements which we may have made. But there are times, 
as every writer upon such subjects concedes, when a nation is 
justified in paying no further attention to atreaty. One of these 
occasions, recognized by all authorities upon international law, 
isdisclosed when one party violates the terms of a treaty. Such 
behavior warrants the other party in regarding the contract 
terminated. 

The principal object of the legislation which is now sought to 
be enacted here, and of the legislation which we have hereto- 
fore adopted, has been to prevent the coming to this country of 
the Chinamen whom China herself admitted should not be per- 
mitted among us, but who have been allowed to come by China 
in spite of the solemn obligations into which that nation entered. 
This violation of treaty stipulations by China was long anterior 
to the legislation of 1888, was provocative of that legislation, 
and made that necessary. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this Government stands absolutel, 
acquitted of the accusations made against it. It is not with g 
grace that these charges should be made upon this floor by Sen- 
ators who themselves have participated in the enactment of the 
legislation which they now denounce. If Senators have done 
nothing worse and nothing which will moresubject them tocrit- 
icism than that which they performed in voting for the legisla- 
tion sought by the people of the Pacific coast, they will never 
have occasion for sorrow or pain. 

This act, Mr. President, as I have said, is justifiable where it 
demands testimony other than Chinese; with reference to the 
burden of proof it is also justifiable. It is a familiar principle 
that the party who has in his ion the best evidence must 
produce it upon demand. A Chinaman defends himself by say- 
ing: Lou can not deport me because I have a good excuse for 
nonregistration.” If so, he must establish that fact. It is impos- 
sible for this Government to prove the contrary at the outset. If 
every Chinaman in California is presumed to have registered, 
or if he concedes that he did not register, if he is presumed to 
have a good excuse for nonregistration it will be impossible for 
the Government ever to make a case for deportation against a 
Chinaman. 

If, in defiance of the opinion of the sapremo Court of the 
United States, you treat this as penal legislation, if you declare 
that it is in effect the enactment of a penal statute, and that the 
Chinaman is entitled to the presumption of innocence so called 
as to each and every proposition necessary to be established in 
order to justify his Sportart pn then he must be presumed to be 
a person exempt from liability to deportation, and this presump- 
tion can not be rebutted no matter what the merits may be. 

When once the certificate provided for by this statute has 
been given to a Chinaman he has in his pocket the very best 
evidence that he can have and the best evidence that exists of 
his right to ba in the oun, and he can readily supply it. 

There is no disgrace in the photograph requirement of this 
bill. Is it a disgrace to have our photographs taken? Have not 
Senators at some time in their lives been proud and happy when 
asked fora photograph? Isit nota fact that some candidates 
for office occasionally send photographs about for the purpose of 
exhibiting their features? Is it not true throughout all the 
avenues of business, over which to-day travel the most enter- 
ate and energetic.of our people, that the photograph is used 

y the man who wishes to make himself known? 

In our daily transactions we subject ourselves to personal de- 
scriptions. I have in my pocket a railroad ticket which I bought 
in Los Angeles for the round trip from that city to Washington, 
and thence to California, and upon which ticket, by means of cer- 
tain designations made by punching the ticket, I am described. 
I never thought of saying to the railroad corporation the 
ticket that it had no authority to so punch the same as to Indi- 
cate whether I am tall orshort, stout or otherwise; whether Iam 
old or young, whether I have gray or black hair, or whether my 
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head is bald. Yet they took that liberty with me, and I did not 
feel offended; and the Chinaman, whose tender heart seems to 
ap with such effect to Senators here, is the last man on earth 
to be insulted because he is asked to sign his name and have his 
personal appearance taken down. i 

I have spoken to many Chinamen with reference to this regis- 
tration, and they have uniformly told me that they were zeune 
to register but that their leaders had informed them or ad 
them not to do so. By their leaders, they refer to the Six Com- 

ies—those wonderful organizations whose exact constitution 
unknown, as far as I am aware, to any of us. To-day the Chi- 
namen in California are, in my opinion, anxious for any oppor- 
tunity to register under the provisions of this bill. They do not 
detect any hardship. ` 

Primarily my disposition was to oppose the granting of any 
extension whatever; I believed that when the Congress of the 
United States had enacted a measure which was approved by 
the Executive, and when the supreme tribunal, whose orean a 
tion fitted it for a final adjudication of the issue, have held that 
that legislation was valid and constitutional, it should have been 
enforced; but I found that the temper and desires of the major- 
ity of the American people were in favor of an extension, and I 
have not therefore hesitated to come here and to advocate the 
adoption of this bill. 

Taoubt whether in the second section the definition of the 
word laborer “ is as broad as it should be. I would rather de- 
fine laborer as meaning all those who are not expressly permitted 
to land I would rather, perhaps, amend the bill for the pur- 

of perfecting it in one or two respects, but I am satisfied 
That in pc last hours of the session there is nothing to do but 
to it as it has come here. n 

ere is a provision that the parties may go before a United 
States judge, and itis my opinion that there should haye been 
added “the judge of a Territory,” it having been heid by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the United 
States vs. McAllister, 141. U. S., thata judge of a Territory is 
not a United States judge, but we shall probably be able to sup- 
plement that later on if necessity arises. Hence Ihave presented 
no amendment. 

While I thoroughly agree with the Senator from Washington 
oa SQUIRE] that there should be an appropriation to out 

e provisions of this act, yet I do not ve it advisable to 
submit that amendment now, for the reason assigned with ref- 

erence to the other amendments. Therefore I shall vote forthe 
bill as it stands. 

Let me say to those who for whatsoever reason see fit to stand 
here as the advocates of those people, against whom the citizens 
of the State of California, regardlessof party and with astound- 

unanimity, protest that if they defeat this bill they leave 

the matter standing in that State thus: To-day Chinamen are 
in hiding, they are in the willow paene the marshes, and in 
the hills seeking to avoid the enforcement of the law which 
is still in effect, and if those who feel friendly disposed toward 
the Chinese desired to do something torelieve their presentcon- 
dition let me remind them, in all earnestness and with the ut- 
most sincerity, that they should at once desist from their efforts 
to repeal the wise legislation upon thissubject heretofore passed. 
The enactment now desired is anextraordinarily liberal measure. 
When 100,000, perhaps 200, 000, members of an alien race, pE 
mitted to be within the confines of this Republic, defy our laws 
and boldly announce that they will not obey the statute, I think 
they should be well satisfied if this Government permits them 
an opportunity to do that which they should have done long ago. 

Senators speak of the imprisonment oftheseChinamen. How 
can a man be deported unless there is some harshness used with 
reference to him? The necessity of his deportation being set- 
tled by the Government, and the power conceded and affirmed 
by the highest tribunal which may pass upon it, there remains 
nothing for the Government to do but to execute its well-con- 
side edict, and in executing it, in deporting him, if the Chi- 
naman will not go of his own motion, if he must be compelled to 
go, it may be that the maxim molliter manus imposuit should ap- 

ly to him, but there must be some force used, as little as may be, 
But he must be taken; the marshal must not be required to kee 
him in his parlor, but when once sentenced, when once orde 
deported, then the day of grace has passed and there is nothing 
to do but toexecute the order. 

But you deny the right of habeas corpus,” says somebody. 
Where do we deny it? There is no appeal, says another. 
there anything wonderful with reference to the denial of an a 

? Insome tribunal must be lodged the power to finally 
udicate every question. It is of no moment, constitutionally 
considered, whether in such a case as this the ultimate power is 
vested in a judge of the United States district court or the Su- 
me Court of the United States. In each case it is within 

e power of Congress, and if each one of these Chinamen were 
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given an opportunity to enable the Supreme Court of the United 
tates to pass upon a simple question of fact there would arise 
the necessity of creating a thousand tribunals with the result 
that the 8 could not be enforced. 

Senators speak of the danger of men being deported who should 
not be. What tribunal more safe than that over which a United 
States judge presides? If we eliminate the court, and refer toit 
the judge alone, nevertheless he is the same conscientious officer 
in whatever part of this Republic he may be. He has been se- 
lected by the President of the United States and his nomination 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States. The judge of a 
United States court has been made the arbiter with the full 
knowledge upon the part of Congress that in no other hands can 
the authority be more safely lodged; and when once a Chinaman 
is found unregistered, whose duty it was to register under the 
38 of the act, he is subject to be deported. Then why, 

et me ask, should there be any further steps, any further dela: A 
any appeal bonds, or why permit the release of one admittedly 
not entitled to be at large within the United States? 

Some one has said an American, a white man, might be ar- 


rested under this law. Mr. President, yes,it may be that an 


officer of the law might take a white man and bring him before 
a United States judge and that the United States judge might 
decide him to be a Chinaman. But are we to . that our 
tribunals have become so incompetent, so foolish, so corrupt? 
Are we to indulge ina presumption against the officers of our Gov- 
ernment, in whom we have ourselves lodged this power? Are 
we to assume that they are si ope of exercising their author- 
ity, either reasonably or hones y? There is no danger, Sena- 
tors, of the abuse of power in this case. No such instance has 
ever arisen or will arise. 

There is no disposition upon the part of the people of the State 
of California to misuse authority, or to ill treat Chinamen, or to 
do anything else than to live within the pale of thelaw. The peo- 
ple of California appealed to Congress, and not in vain, for the 
enactment of the measure to which this is an amendment. It 
was not their fault that the trouble was not settled, but it was 
because of the turpitude of those whose obligation it was toreg- 
ister; and now that they manifest a disposition to register, and 
while we accord them the privilege—and whether they demand 
it or not, it is cartainly a gratuity on our part—let us not hesitate 
to incorporate in the enactmentsuch provisions which will make 
it efficacious and final. 

No hardship will be done. The Chinese will seek and be 
souis by the officers whose duty it is to register them, and may 
will register, placing their names and their photographs o 
record. No better credentials can the Chinese have to defend 
their right to stay within this country than the photograph ag 
the certificate. These will constitute their protection. It w 
guard their interests as well as the interests of the people. 

We know, notwithstanding the legislation which as had 
here, that, although thousands of Chinamen have gone home, yet 
that population has not been reduced, and we appreciate, there- 
fore, that the failure to reduce it under such circumstances is due 
necessarily to the coming into this country of Chinese who have 
no right whatever to be here. 

‘The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] alluded to the lan- 

of the act signifying that certain Chinamen are entitled 
to be here, and he spoke harshly of the additional burdens im- 
upon them. Shall an alien within thé United States re- 
‘use to register, to give us his name if we see fit to ask itof him? 
Is it undue severity to solicit him to put his name of record 
where it may be useful to us andof benefit tohim? Isthereany 
outrage committed when going to the Republic of France the 
visitor finds that he must record hisname? Is there anythin 
outrageous in carrying a passport and having it inspected? Is 
there anything vicious in legislation which demands that when 
a reasonable provision is made with reference to aliens in this 
country that that provision shall be enforced? 

This is not legislation in any manner like that to which Sena- 
tors have alluded. TheJews of Russia have been expelled by an 
imperial order without any reference to their rights or any oppor- 
tunity to perform any rational requirement giving them the 
privilege of remaining. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
mentioned by the Senator from Minnesota, and kindred harsh 
assertions of power were all peremptory mandates, unconditional 
and unreasonable orders inhibiting the presence of the hated in- 
dividualand demanding hissummary expulsion. But this nation 
has done no el act. 

Iam astonished that in this Chamber a Senator should rise and 
declare that we have enacted a law in any manner similar to those 
commented upon. Such statements are wholly unsupported. 


The which we have invoked is the power of sovereignity. 
The Republic, within its own confines, the welfare of 
her people and disc that trust received them, and 


which must be well and perfectly discharged if she shall live 
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and command the respect of man, has simply exacted of these 
e to do something involving no expense, but little trouble, 
and no disgrace. This demand of the sovereign tolerating their 
resenceis refused and they declare they will not comply. Then, 
Government, whose laws have been repudiated and whose au- 
thority has been o ed, merely says to those who have thus 
defied her, No penalty shall be infi upon you as the conse- 
uence of your ul 11 except if you will not 
obey my laws you shall not live within the reach of their juris- 
diction.” Surely no nation can be asked to harbor those who 
boldly refuse toacquiesce in reasonable regulations; and no nation 
can be called unjust if it demands that those who so refuse shall 
be driven without its walls. This is all that we attempt to do. 
How wanton, then, are the attacks made upon the friends of this 
legislation. 
know an appeal has been made to us by well-meaning and 
charitable and honest people. representing a portion of the Chris- 
tian community of this country. But these good folks do not un- 
derstand the subject. Some time ago the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH] very well expressed the situation of these ladies and 
ntlemen, and explained their want of knowledge. I wish the 
ht of Christianity ht penetrate the Chinese heart and con- 
trol their actions, and dictate to them the proper policy to pur- 
sue, the mode of life to follow. But in spite of all that been 
said to the contrary, the efforts of our missionaries have not 
been a success. Of the one hundred thousand Chinamen who 
dwell in this country, amidst our churches and our Christain in- 
fluence, and our goodness, and our piety, how many are really 
Christians? 

Some of them go to Sunday-school, and their 8 there 
was well explained by a Chinese interpreter with whom I was 
once acquainted. He came to my office and said, I can not act 
longer for you or the county ” (1 was then a prosecuting officer, 
and had used him as an interpreter), because I am going to 
China.“ Well,” I said, Jim. will you return.” He said, 
“No.” Iremarked, Youare a Christian, are you not? Iknow 
you are a member of the the Rev. Mr. So-and-So’s Sunday- 
school.” He said, Oh, yes; I am a Christian here.” Well,“ 
I said, ‘‘ when youget back to China, will you not be a Christian 
there?” ‘ Oh, no,” he responded, vou know there are not many 
Christians.in China, but this is a Christian country, and I like 
to do everything here that the Christians do. I am a Christian 
here, but when I go bick to China, of course, I shall be the 
same as the Chinese are there.” So that his theory was that 
religion was a kind of state institution, which it was his duty as 
rather a good-natured man to follow while he was here, and espe- 
cially, in consideration of observing it, he was able to get an 
education, enabling him to speak the English language. 

In all my experience, as I have said—and I have had a good 
deal of it—I have never been able to find a solitary Chinaman 
who, in my opinion, was a bona fide Christian, 

When journeying here the other day from the city of Los 
Angeles I met a very estimable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
a member of the Episcopal Church, and he fold me that he had 
gone to school in New land many years ago with a bright 
young Chinaman, who had been graduated and who remained in 
this country and studied law for some years, and was a member 
of a Christian denomination. He went to church here very reg- 
ularly. The gentleman with whom I was conversing said he 
h from the Chinese student soon after his arrival in China; 
that there he withdrew his claim to Christianity and resumed 
his ancient practices and donned his antediluvian garb, What 
the reason may be I do not pretend to state. My trust is thatat 
some date the Almighty will enlighten these people, but I do 
not wish that my life and the lives of those whom I am here to 
represent shall pass away waiting, waiting, waiting for Divine 
interposition to make poeh that policy which is advocated b 
the opponents of this bill. I have faith that the change wi 
come, but I do not desire that my fellow-citizens shall be offered 
up as sacrifices, and unwilling ones at that, while we are pausing 
for the accomplishment of a miracle. It is our plain duty to 
legislate upon matters as they stand. 

do not regard as sufficient to control our action the glowing 
protests of those gentlemen who, standing upon a lofty pedestal 
and free from the presence of the Chinese curse and speaking of 
the rights of man, seek to instruct California as to the propriety 
of her conduct. IfI could present some of these distinguished 
gentlemen and their constituents with twenty-five or fifty thou- 
sand Chinamen, I would fold my cloak and watch with confidence 
that, so far as they are concerned, the problem would soon be 
solved, and that among them I would find my most enthusiastic 
allies. There is evidently a want of education upon this topic. 

This is nota question in California, or the suggestion 
of any clique, o ay creed, or of any class of men. It is the uni- 
yersal judgment of an ini t people. One hundred and 
fifty-four usand votes against eight hundred upon a secret 


ballot constitute an e ion the like of which can not be re- 
corded in pag Seat is Union uponany issue or alleged issue, 

With this before us, with the knowledge which we of the coast 
possess, we, the representatives of that section, appeal to the 
Senate and to Congress, to those who occupy a common vantage 
ground, we appeal to them to do that justice which we should do 
if we were in their position; to treat us as brethren entitled to 
their active coöperation in our struggle of self-defense. 

Senators refer to the possible conduct of China in relation to 
our missionaries. She will not, Mr. President, take any course 
differing from that already adopted because of this measure, 
Iam willing, speaking for myself, that she should ask our mis- 
sionaries in China to register and present their photographs. 
What an outrage would thus be trated on the missionary 
who has gone forth prepared to die, ready to be tied tothe stake 
or sliced by the well-known Chinese slicing process? Would he 
not be willing to stipulate that in lieu of the dangers which he 
supposed he might meet, he should be called upon to sign his 
name and give a photograph? 

We hear that there is danger that China may retaliate, and 
we are told “Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you.” ‘Yes, Mr. President, let China 8 every American 
within her walls to register and present photograph, and 1 
do not believe one will be found to ob‘ect. Our missionaries 
will not defy the law of China, and China will, in that event, 
have done to them just as we are doing to her subjects, and no 
American will be silly enough to protest against the regulation. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if it is 
not true that every American citizen in China is compelled to 
register in some manner? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Undoubtedly. 

Mr.DOLPH. And are not American citizens obliged to take 
out some evidence of their right to stay there? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I understand so; but I am speaking 
of the special provisions of the pending bill. My understanding 
is, though I am not prepared to give the tarmsof the order, that 
much more stringent measures are enforced in China than here 
in that regard. : 

The Chinamen at the World’s Fair, one of whose certificates I 
have in my pocket, have not found it very difficult to register 
and present their photographs. I hold in my hand Mr. Wee 
Hay’s card and his photograph and the various tickets appended 
thereto. He is an actor, a professional man, and he has not ob- 
jected to furnishing his photograph so far as I have heard. In 
fact there is not, as I said before, a single Chinamen in the State 
of California whoon personal groundsob ects to this proposition. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate further. I have 
made these remarks because it has seemed to me that opposing 
Senators have not presented this question upon its real merits. 
and that they have misconceived attitude of California and 
of the inhabitants of that State. It appears to me that if Sen- 
ators resided on the Pacific coast for even a brief period their 
sentiments would be identical with those of their own flesh and 
blood who, brought into immediate contact with this repellant 
influence, have made the demands which Iam attempting to en- 
force. The legislation proposed is wise, necessary, just. The 
criticisms which I have sought to answer are the outcome of a 
total misapprehension of the matter, and the disasters suggested 
will prove entirely imaginative. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to make any speech. 
I merely wish to make an explanatory remark. I wish to sa 
for myself that I am ee, willing to vote for alaw which 
allow the State of California to prohibit any Chinamen from liy- 
ing in the State and deporting every one of those there, with 
reasonable limitations as to the protection of property and the 
rights of person. 

Mr. W. of California, Does the Senator think that can 
be done now? 

Mr. CALL. I do. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I amafraid it would not stand. 
We have tried that. 

Mr. CALL. I wish to read section 9 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which provides as follows: 


The tion or tion of such persons as any of the States now 
existing s. car prapor to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year 1 


That clearly recognizes the authority of Congress to prohibit 
the migration or importation of persons admitted by the States 
after that period of time. It also recognizes, with equal clear- 
ness, the powerof the States after that time to permit the mi- 
gration or prohibit it, Congress not exercising itspower. Why 


can not the State of California, if it is so anxious to prohibit 
any Chinaman from ever landing upon her soil, procure an enact- 
ment by Congress allowing the State of California to prohibit 

rsons into that State? That clause of the 
recognizes the power. Why can they not 


the migration of 
Constitation 
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ask for a treaty with China which shall permit Chinamen of 
certain classes to come here, but not to enter into the States 
ar aca their immigration or residence? I can see no reason 
or it. 
My ag object in rising, however, was to say that, in my 


B is is not a question which concerns California alone. 
t is perfectly feasible that California shall protect herself en- 
tirely from Chinese immigration and residence here, as I have 


shown, but it is to be considered, not that these 350,000,000 people, 
or perhaps five or six hundred million people, shall be judged in re- 
gard to their entire character by afew thousand vicious people of 
that country in the city of San Francisco, and their whole past and 
future history condemned because less than fifty thousand people 
in the State of California, or anywhere else, exhibit vices of the 
most abandoned and depraved nature. 

I wish to ask that an extract from a book written by George F. 
Seward, late United States minister to China, on the subject of 
Chinese character may be incorporated in my remarks. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


Benevolence and good faith, which are quite subordinate in the heathen 
Py of the West, in that of China, are each promoted to the leader- 
£ of a grand division. In fact, the whole tone of Chinese morals, as ex- 
hibited in the names and order of their cardinal virtues, is quite consonant 
with the t of Christianity. Benevolence leads the way in prompting to 
positive efforts for the good of others; justice follows to regulate its actions; 
wisdom sheds her light over both; good faith imparts the stability neces- 
sary to success; politeness, or a sense of propriety, by bringing the whole 
opens into harmony with the fitness of things, completes the radiant cir- 
cle. 

* * * * D + * 


In the year ye a whole population of the State was 379,994. That of the 


Chinese was 34, 
The Chinese population then was something less than 1 in 10, while their 


part of the whole number of criminals was about 1 in 18, 

In the year 1870-71 the whole number of prisoners was 880, including of 
the Chinese 118, 

In 1870 the population was 560,247, including of the Chinese 49,310. 

Their po rtion of population was then about 1 in 11, and of criminals 


about 1 
Ta! the table of the State's insane asylum, we find that in 1860 there 
nese inmates out of 248, and in 1870, 13 ont of 562. The difference 


were 7 
in the percentage in this direction is so great as to occasion surprise, more 


È) 8 when one remembers that the absence of women among the 
hinese has a direct and positive tendency to increase forms of vice which 
occasion insanity, 

With one further citation I shall close this chapter. Mr. Edward J. Arm- 
strong testitied that he had examined the records of the district court of the 
fourth district of California, at San Francisco, and that the total number of 
cases in that court, up to date, had been 28.821. Out of this great mass of 
trials he found that there were twenty-nine actions in which the Chinese 
were defendants, in which they were sued for breach of contract, or debt, or 
on promissory notes; for the foreclosure of a mortgage, one;damages for as- 
Sanit, one; and for malpractice there were two. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, ido not rise to add a word to 
what has been said upon this question, but to express the wish 
that, in view of the exigency which seems to me and to many of 
us to be upon the Government of the United States in dealing 
with these people, that we may now have a vote. I want, as one 
who agrees with much which has been said on this subject by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvIs], to have this bill passed 
in order that those unfortunate persons of the Chinese race in- 
carcerated in San Francisco may be relieved from pains and con- 
finement, and that thousands of others may be prevented. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, on reflection, after listening to 
thestatements of the Senatorsfrom California, not only those ex- 

ressed on the floor of the Senate but in private conversation, 
eeling it to be important that the pending bill shall pass in its 
present form rathor than that no bill shall be passed at this ses- 
sion, and understanding the situation of this body and of the 
other as to the numbers who can be relied upon to be present, I 
have concluded not to press my amendment at this time, but to 
offer it as a separate ill for future legislation. 

I do not intend to discuss the subject at length, but I desire 
to say at this point that I deem this to be a very serious matter, 
and simply wish to explain the reasons why I take this position. 

The Chinese in the State of California and other parts of the 
Pacific coast are now in hiding, and we ought to provide th; 
means whereby they may come out of their hiding places, and 
TAS register, as I am told they are likely to do in large numbers. 
If this object can be obtained, [ am willing to have the bill passed 
in its present form; but I think it is very seriously to the disad- 
vantage of the efficacy of the law and the dignity of the Govern- 
ment that no appropriation has been made or will be made in 
this bill for carrying out the pu s and intent of the law. I 
think it is bneath the dignity of the Government to undertake 
to depend solely upon the voluntary act of the Chinese in com- 
ing to register. I believe if we had appropriated the amount of 
$100,000 in the pending bill, we TEET show by such legislation 
that the Government of the United States means business; that 
it has the power thereby to deport from 1,000 to 1,500 or 2,000 
Chinese; and in that way we should so terrify them that there 
would be no delay in their coming forward to register and com- 

ly with the other requirements of the law. In this respect itis 
mportint that we should have a deterrent of that character. 

But, as I said before, realizing the great importance of pass- 


ing the bill in its present form and recognizing the appeal of 
other Senators from the Pacific coast, I have concluded not to 
press the amendment, and therefore withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington is withdrawn. The question recurs 
upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR] to strike out all after section 1 of the bill. 

The amendment was e gee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the 
oe proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 

AVIS}. 

The amendment was 9 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] as a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. The amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts appears to be put in parts. I supposed it was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will oe me, I have moved a 
substitute for the bill. It is a substitute which was prepared by 
a gentleman whose memorial has been printed by the Senate, 
who represents the missionary association, and who also under- 
stands very well the desire and opinion of the Chinese, I think. 
While his amendment preserves the policy of the existing law, 
which would not as an original policy be accepted by me, it sim- 
ply provides for a method of identification and extension of 
time which shall not be disagreeable or humiliating to the Chi- 
nese. 

It is quite as efficient in my judgment as the original bill. That 
was proposed as a substitute. The other amendment which I 
proposed was to strike out a portion of the bill in the nature of 
an amendment, to perfect it. The two matters are entirely sep- 
arate; because, under the well-known parliamentary custom of 
the Senate, when there is a substitute for an entire measure both 
it and the measure are considered as original propositions, and 
n may bé offered and made as far as the second degree 

o either. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts in 
the nature of a substitute. [Putting the question.] The noes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide, and the ayes were four. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw the call for a division. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The call is withdrawn. The 
amendment is rejected. The bill is still in the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AID TO COMMON SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. WHITE of California. Ihave a request to make of the 
Senate, and I trust there will be no objection when I state the 
mitter. I believe I have not objected to any similar favor. I 
desire to call up and have passed Senate bill 460, which was re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Public Lands on the 
4th of September. It is a bill granting to the State of California 
5 per cent of the net proceeds of the cash sales of public lands 
in that State. As the matter stands California is the only one 
of the public-land States which has not had such legislation. A 
similar bill in the same words was passed at the last session of 
the last Congress by this body, and it has been favorably re- 
ported in three Congresses in the other House. I think there 
can be no objection to it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Has such a bill passed the other House? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; it has been reported fa- 
vorably, I say, for three Congresses in the other House. It 

assed the Senate in the last Congress, but was not considered 
n the House of „ owing to want of time. 
me HIGGINS. ill the Senator again state the object of the 
1117 

Mr. WHITE of California. It is a bill granting to the State 
of California 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the cash sales of 
public lands in that State. California is the only public-lund 
Btate regarding which similar legislation has not been passed. 
There are, I think, twelve or thirteen States concerning which 
the same action has been taken. The Committee on Public 
Lands has reported the bill unanimously at the present session 
as at other sessions, 

Mr. HOAR. It was reported by a committee of the Senate at 
the present session? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir; by the Committee on 
Public Lands, of which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] 


is ch: : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from California for the present consideration of 
the bill indicated by him? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 460) granting to the 
State of California 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the cash 
sales of public lands in said State, which was read, as follows: 

Ba it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, ted to the State of Cali- 
fornia 5 per cent of the net p of the sales of the public lands 
which have been heretofore made by the United States since the admission 
of said State, or may hereafter be made in said State, to aid in the support 
Sia Rony Said ps te os ald State a non e ut Of AY 
money in the — 3 not otherwise eee y 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SETTLERS ON INDIAN LANDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to consider at this time the bill (S. 131) making an appro- 
priation to pay the damages resulting to the persons who went 
upon the Crow Creek and Winnebego Indian Reservation, in the 
State of South Dakota, between the 17th day of February and 
the 27th day of April, 1885. The bill was reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs. j 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none, and the bill is 
petore tie Senate as in Committee ofthe Whole. The bill will 

read. - 

The 5 the bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. A similar bill passed the Senate at the 
last session of the last Congress. It has been recommended by 
the Iuterior ey ert page and is 5 reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs after thorough consideration. I 
desire to have read at the desk a letter from the Interior De- 
partment with regard to this matter. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota if this is a House bill or a Senate bill? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. WALTHALL. What advantage can there be in passing 
itthrough the Senate at this late hour of the session? Itisa 
yoy important bill and I object toits further consideration. 

r. PETTIGREW. I hope to get it through the other House 
early in December. if possible. It is very important that it 
should go there soon. 

Mr. BATE. How neh an ri Made amen is involved? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The bill proposes to approppriate not to 
exceed $200,000. I should like to have the letter read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
there is objection to the further consideration of the bill? 

Ne WALTHALL. I made an objection to its further consid- 
eration. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of ee by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had passed 
ene oe bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

A bill (H. R. 1916) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
“oxen way Company to bridge Little River, in the State of Ar- 

ansas; 

A bill (H. R.1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers, in 
the States of Louisiana and Texas; and 

A bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and Kan- 
sas City Railway Company to bridge the Neches and Sabine 
Rivers, in the States of Texas and Louisiana. 

ENROLLED BILL. 

The meee? also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. 
Rollins, late collector, fifth district, North Carolina, for value of 
stamps destroyed by fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After thirty-five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, November3, 1593, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate November 2, 1893. 
PENSION AGENT. 
Samuel E. Nichols, of Buffalo, N. V., to be pension agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y., vice Charles A. Orr, to be removed. 
CONSULS. 


Marcellus L. Davis, of Arkansas, to be consul of the United 
States at Merida, Mexico, vice Edward H. Thompson, recalled. 


C. Hugo Jacobi, of Wisconsin, to be consul of the United 
States at Reichenberg, Bohemia, vice John B. Hawes, recalled. 

Leon Jostremski, of Lo to be consul of the United 
States at Callao, Peru, vice Aq J. Daugherty, recalled. 

Frank W. Roberts, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at Barcelona, Spain, vice Herbert W. Bowen, recalled. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


John C. Byxbee, of Connecticut, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Connecticut, to succeed John I. Hutch- 
inson, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. Z 

Levi W. Abney, to be postmaster at Harrisburg, in the county 
of Saline and Stateof Illinois, in the place of Francis M. Pickett, 
resigned. 

L. B. Humphries, to be postmaster at Rockville, in the county 
of = and State of Indiana, in the place of Charles W. Stryker, 
resigned. 

John A. Sample, to be postmaster at pn ema in the 
county of Henry and State of Indiana, in the place of George P. 
Graf, resigned. 

Walter M. Beadle, to be postmaster at Lenox, in the county 
of Taylor and State of Iowa, in the place of David B. Herriott, 
removed. 

O. Ira Jameson, to be 88 at Columbus Junction, in 
the county of Louisa and State of Iowa, in the place of John L. 
Grubb, removed. 

Thomas W. Killion, tobe postmaster at Moulton, in the count; 
of Appinoose and State of Iowa, in the place of Almer Swift, 
removed. 

William A. Todd, to be postmaster at Mount Ayr, in the county 
of Ringgold and State of Iowa, in the place of Hugh A. White, 
resigned. : 

John Lynch, to be. tmaster at Marion, in the county of 
1 and State of sas, in the placa of Fred Lewis, re- 
signed. 


Hosen S. Merrifield, to be postmaster at North Berwick, in the 
county of York and State of Maine, in the place of Daniel A. 
Hurd, removed. 

Horace B. Tibbets, to be postmaster at Berwick, in the county 
of 5 State of Maine, in the place of William H. Rice, 
removed, 

Jesse K. Willett, to be postmaster at Waldoboro, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Maine, in the place of James H. Stan- 
wood, removed. 

Stephen M. Wilder, to be postmaster at Spring Valley, in the 
county of Fillmore and State of Minnesota, in the place of Wil- 
liam L. Kellogg, removed. 

Lizzie Johnson, to be ponina er at Lexington, in the count; 
of Holmes and State of Mississippi, in the place of Martin E. 
Fritz, removed. 

Thomas R. Hamilton, to be postmaster at Salisbury, in the 
county of Chariton and State of Missouri, in the place of David 
C. Hilton, resigned. 

James Curran, to be postmaster at Hoboken, in the county of 
Hudson and State of New Jersey, in the place of Cornelius Kiel, 
jr., removed. 

Charles J. Bowman, to be postmaster at Edmond, in the county 
of Oklahoma and Territory of Oklahoma, in the place of Robert 
Galbreath, resigned. 

Frank M. Emanuel, to be postmaster at Bennettsville, in the 
county of Marlboro and State of South Carolina, in the place of 
Edward J. Sawyer, removed. 

John M. Waddill, to be postmaster at Darlington, in the county 
of Darlington and State of South Carolina, in the place of John 
G. Gatlin, removed. 

Bridget J. Copps, to be postmaster at West Rutland, in the 
county of Rutland and State of Vermont, in the place of George 
M. Douglas, removed. 

Edward J. Doneen, to be postmaster at Oakesdale, in the 
county of Whitman and State of Washington, in the place of 
George S. McWilliams, removed. 

George G. McNamara, to be postmaster at Port Townsend, in 
the county of Jefferson and State of Washington, in the place of 
Alphonso F. Learned, removed. 

George H. Watrous, to be postmaster at Fairhaven, in the 
county of Whatcom and State of Washington, in the place of 
Solomon H. Keeler, resigned. 

Henry Lemke, to be postmaster at West Bend, in the county 
of Washington and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Byron 
Fairbanks, removed. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Engar Russell, Third Artillery, to be first lieu- 
1 November 2, 1893, vice Andrews, Fifth Artillery, re- 
signed. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 2, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Infantry arm, 
First Lieut. George F. Cooke, Fifteenth Infantry, to be cap- 


n. 

Second Lieut. Marcus Maxwell, Fifteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 

CONSULS. 

Leon Jostremski, of Louisiana, to be consul of the United 
States at Calzo, Peru. 

Hermann Schoenfeld, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Riga, Russia. 
; COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charles M. Shannon, of New Mexico, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the district of New Mexico. 

John C. Byxbee, of Connecticut, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Connecticut. 


MARSHAL. 
George M. Humphrey, of Nevada, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nevada. 


PENSION AGENTS. 
William B. Anderson, of Mount Vernon, III., to be pension 
agent ot Chicago, III. 
Samuel E. Nichols, to be pension agent at Buffalo, N. Y. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 


David F. Day, of Durango, Colo., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Southern Ute Agency in Colorado. l 

James P. Woolsey, of Rogers, Ark., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency in Oklahoma 
Territory. : 

POSTMASTERS. 

James S. Buttolph, to be postmaster at Iowa Falls, in the 
county of Hardin and State of Iowa. 

David J. Ayres, to be postmaster at Keokuk, in the county of 
Lee and State of Iowa. 

Bridget J. Copps, to be postmaster at Rutland, Vt. 

No O. B:icheller, to be postmaster at LaCrosse, in the 
county of LaCrosse and State of Wisconsin. 

Wile S. Fall.to be postmaster at Albia,in the county of Mon- 
roe and State of Iowa. 2 

John J. Ingle, to be postmaster at South Pittsburg, in the 
county of Marion and State of Tennessee. 

Lizzie Johnson, to be postmaster at Lexington, Miss. 

William A. Howard, to be postmaster at Columbia, in the 
county of Maury and State of Tennessee. 

Winfield E. pp, to be postmaster at Iron River, in the 
county of Bayfield and State of Wisconsin. 

William D. Merrell, to be postmaster at Prairie du Chien, in 
the county of Crawford and State of Wisconsin. 


/ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, November 2, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 

E. B. BAGBY ; 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
$ S PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make astatement 
in regard to my colleague, Mr. WRIGHT, who was unavoidably 
absent yesterday. In response to a telegraphic message from 
him I secured, or Soneat I had secured, a pair for him on the 
silver-purchase repeal bill. I was so informed at the desk, but 
I see that in the RECORD this morning no pair for Mr. WRIGHT 
is announced. I desire, therefore, to say that had he been pres- 
ent he would have op d recommitting the bill, and would 
have voted to concur with the Senate in the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
x Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was read, as follows: - 

Resolved the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the speaker of the House of Re mtatives be au- 
respective Houses 


thorized to close the present session by ourning the 
on the ad day of November present at 3 Oo 


Mr. CATCHINGS. 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is debatable 
for thirty minutes. 


ock p. m. 
I move the previous question on the adop- 


The SPEAKER. It is, if any gentleman desires to debate it. 
Does the rnan from Indiana desire to be heard? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do, for a moment. I regret very much 
that this resolution hasbeen brought into the House, especially 
in its present form. If there must be a vacation in Con, 5 
why not a recess? I think it is quite obvious that the House 
ought to consider the propriety of taking a recess instead of 

ourning. If the House should take a recess until, say, 11 
o'clock on the first Monday of next December, all the commit- 
tees of the House, if they desire to do so. could continue at work 
exercising the powers they possess under the rules and under 
the various resolutions which have been adopted. 

A resolution has been passed conferring upon the Committee 
on Appropriations power to sit sone the daily sessions of the 
House and in vacation, I think, but I am not aware that any 
such power has been 3 any of the other commit- 
tees; and I think that the Co ttee on Ways and Means, for 
instance, should have authority to continue in session, exercis- 
ing its general powers during the interval between now and the 
beginning of the regular session, so that consideration of the 
tariff may be commenced at the earliest day possible. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think that authority has been given. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentlemanfrom Ohio suggests that such 
authority has been given. Iam not aware of it. Perhaps the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means can inform the 
House whether any action has been taken on th it subject. If 
not, I take it for granted that a resolution that the Ways and 
Means Committee shall have authority to sit 8 the vaca- 
tion of the House, if an adjournment takes piros require 
unanimous consent. I hope this will be considered in advance. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think consent has been given for 
both the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee on 
Waysand Means, 

r. HOLMAN. I do not see the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means present, but perhaps some member of that 
committee will inform the House whether permission has been 

ted for it to sit in the absence of Congress in case of ad- 
Zoe aaah: In case of recess of course all committees can be in 
session. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What has that to do with the question 
of adjournment? 

Mr. HOLMAN, It has this to do with it, that if a recess is 
taken instead of an adjournment the committees can go on and 
do their work. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The House will certainly give that com- 
mittee authority to sit during the intervai. 

Mr. HOLMAN Well, I think that would require unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. TURNER. I did not quite understand the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Indiana; but if he will yield tome I will ask him 
whether it related to the sessions of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the vacation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; that was my inquiry. 

Mr. TURNER. Iam not aware, Mr. 8 that any such 
permission has yet been asked by the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, but I am quite sure that he intends to ask 
it, if he has not already done so. 

Mr: HOLMAN. But will not that require unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. TURNER. Iam inclined to think that the House can grant 
that leave without unanimous consent, but I have no idea that 
anybody will object to granting it. I would not like, however, 
to move in the matter in the absence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I see the gentleman from West Virginia now in his 
seat. [To Mr. WILSON:] The gentleman from Indiana desires 
to know whether the Committee on Ways and Means has ob- 
tained leave to sit during the vacation. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. It has not; but itis my pur- 
pose to ask that permission of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I would like to ask my friend from 
West Virginia a parliamentary question, whether that authority 
can be given except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I am not prepared to an- 
swer that question. It is rather a question for the Chair to 
answer. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It may be, of course, that no gentleman will 
take the responsibility of objecting. I hope none will, but it 


may be done. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I do not suppose that any- 
body will object. 
-HOLMAN. I do not know that any one will desire to take 


that responsibility, but I feel very confident that the House 
ought to take a recess instead of an adjournment. 
MEMBER. Ta 
Mr. HOLMAN. For very obvious reasons. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Has the | Llp considered the ques- 
tion of economy in connection with the matter? 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I have. That is what I am looking to as 
one feature of the situation, but I am considering whether the 
committees can get business in readiness for the regular session. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does the gentleman think that 
if we should adjourn now we would be entitled to a second mile- 
age at the opening of the regular session? 

Mr HOLMAN. I believe wé would not. I hope not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is not that in your mind? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iapprehend an argument which will be in- 
dulged in when we meet in December, if we should adjourn now, 
and I know th tt argument will have no force if we take a recess, 
but [ was not considering that matter. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. We had better adjourn, then. 
[Lavshter.} A 5 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The clerk hire will continue to 
run if we take a recess. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know there will be some expenditure con- 
nected with the House remaining in recess, but it amounts to lit- 
tle in consideration of other matters. 

I only want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
an adjournment means substantially two sessions of Congress in- 
stead of one, and suspends the committees. It means a called 
session and a regular session, whereas a recess would have ex- 
actly the reverse effect. 

I will not occupy the time of the House further, as there 
seems to be a general drift of sentiment in favor of an adjourn- 
ment. I regret that an adjournment must take place for reasons 
I have named. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Do you think it is necessary either to 
take a recess or to adjourn? Don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter to go on and work? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SNOD- 
GRASS] submits a question which I think might well receive the 
earnest consideration of the House, and [ hope there will bea 
division upon this question.- I submit to gentlemen that the 
saving of a month in the latter part of next year would be afor- 
tunate event for Congress and for the country. If Congress 
should be able to adjourn by the Ist of next July, or the Ist of 
next August, all gentiemen can see that it would not only be 
beneficial to members but beneficial to the country. 

It would enable gentlemen to explain to their constituencies 
the character of the legislation passed by Congress, which may 
bea very important matter. We are nowhere at a season of the 

ear most favorable for legislation, and why not go on with the 
3 of the country and complete it as soon as possible? 

Mr. BLAND. I 75 daar Wall street has no further use for us. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, I would like toask the gentleman 
a question. 

r. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ls there a single prominent committee 
of the House which has any important business ready for the 
House? What will we doif we remain here? The Committee 
on Indian Affairs, the Appropriations Committee, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and the other important committees of 
the House have as yet considered none of the appropriation 
bills which we will have to consider at the regular session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They will all have some estimates in the 
course of a short time which they can consider, and, in fact, J 
understand some estimates have already been presented to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

A MEMBER. They can work on them during tho recess. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ey have the right to work during the re- 
cess, I admit, but are not authorized tosit when Congress stands 
adjourned. 

r. SAYERS. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Yes. 

Mr.SAYERS. The gentleman has stated that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have some estimates. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understood so. 

Mr. SAYERS. We have no estimates that can be considered 
just now, except a few deficiency estimates. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isupposed there were some estimates already 
in in regard to the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. SAYERS. Those are merely proof sheets. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Committee on Military Affairs have 
no estimates whatever for their appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
says the Committee on Appropriations haveonly proof sheets of 
theestimates. The proof sheets are just the same to work upon 
as the regulir report. They are simply advanced proofs. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, TheCommittce on Military Affairs have 
received no proof sheets even; no estimates of any kind. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There will be a large number of estimates 


sent in very soon, so that the committee of which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] is chairman, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and other committees, will be able to 


resent business to the House in a very short time. I hope the 
ouse will continue at work. If we must have a vacation, let us 
take a recess instead of an adjournm nt, 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to make a su tion 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN]. Gene Tam 
in harmony with the gentleman, who is a vi t legislator 


and who wants to utilize all the time. It would please me very 
greatly to be in harmony with him on this occasion, but under 
the circumstances I can not. It seems to me the best interests 
of the country would be subserved by the longest adjournment, 
and I think it is only unfortunate that we can not now adjourn 
this Congress without day. aughter.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am decidedly of the opinion 
that this House should continue in session. e are here and 
we ought to stay here; and I submit to gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber—— 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Have you been here all the time dur- 
ing the special session? 

Mr. TERRY (continuing). I submit whether or not we should 
adjourn, or take a recess at all, until we have attended to the 
important business for which we were sent here. 

It may be, sir, that the Committee on Ways and Means and 
the other im t committees of the House that have been 
named here are not ready.to make reports of business for our 
consideration. Butis that the only legislation that Democracy 
for years has promised to the people of the United States? Here 
are Territories, sir, knocking at the doors of Congress for ad- 
mission. Is not our party pledged that they should be admitted? 
Where are your immigration laws, your navigation laws, your 
laws to restore the American flag to the highway of the nations? 
Have you never said anything about them? y not go ahead 
and transact some of the important legislation to which our party 
is committed? I hope, when the question is submitted to their 
judgment, gentlemen on this side of the Chamber at least will 
cenador well before voting in favor of the adoption of this reso- 

ution. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. TERRY said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TERRY. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that I have been ad- 
vised by friends that in the course of my remarks in opposition 
to the adjournment resolution submitted a few minutes ago, a 
33 on the floor asked the question how long I had been 

ere during the special session. I did not catch his question at 
the time and now desire, in justification to myself, to state in 
the presence of the House that I have been here every day and 
every hour during the session of the House, tg when I was 
necessarily compelled to be in atfendance at the bedside of m 
sick .children, who were down with that most dreadful of all 
scourges to children, diphtheria. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say only a few 
words in support of this resolution. If there was any business 
on the Calendars of the House reported by its committees ready 
for the consideration of the House there would be much force 
in the suggestion that we should neither take a recess nor an ad- 
journment at this time. But as a matter of fact there is no busi- 
ness of pressing importance on the Calendars of the House. 

The estimates from the Departments have not come in yet, on 
which the Appropriation Committees can act, and the Ways and 
Means Committee, we are advised, will have no legislation to 
suggest to the House before the ist of December. 

The committees, sir, have not been working with the idea of 
a continuous session. We were called in special session for a 
special purpose. That purpose has been accomplished, and the 
committees have been looking forward constantly to the day when 
that legislation would be terminated and a recess or an adjourn- 
ment take place; and this is true also with reference even to the 
private business before the committees. There has been practi- 
cally no committee work in that regard; and I only state what 
is known to everybody, that the Calendars of the House show no 
business ready for action at this time to justify Congress remain- 
ing in session. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me toask 
him this question: Do you not think that to take recesses for 
three days at a time. and let the committees get to work, will 
enable them to furnish the House with enough business to con- 
sider for the next sixty days? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. BLAND. There is already a big bill on the Calendar, the 
bankruptcy bill. There is another bill, the merchant marine 
bill, and other matters, but I do not suppose that measures of 
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this bag Wall street cares enough about to keép Congress in 
session for. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Missouri could one get the name of Wall street out of his heart 
he would be much happier and would be much moreeffective on 
the floor of the House than he is. It seems absolutely astonish- 
ing that no gentleman can get up here and discuss the simplest 
question thatcan be presented without having Wall street thrust 
constantly into his ears. For one I am very tired of it. 

Now, I desire to say this, that we were called here in the 
middle of the summer. Gentlemen had not made their arrange- 
ments to enter on a long session of Congress. It was not ex- 
poe It is therefore absolutely important that they should 

ave 5 to go to their homes and arrange their busi- 
ness, so that they will be prepared to enter on the long and 
arduous duties which will devolve upon them when the next 
session of Congress begins. This, with the other considerations 
7 cide suggested, makes it appropriate that the House should 
journ. 
ask a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Is there any possibility of getting 
a tariff bill in for consideration if we remain in session? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. None whatever. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Then I favor adjournment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have in my hand the 
Calendar of the House, and I find on it nearly a page of business 
reported from the committees and placed on the Calendar of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. Here is a page of busi- 
ness on the House Calendar ready for action, and here are some 
three, or about three, pages of private business, with some spe- 
cial orders. It seems to me that we ought to go on with the pub- 
lic business by continuing in session and not adjourn. It seems 
decidedly more important that we should attend to the public 
business rather than to the private business which my friend 
from Mississippi seems to place in advance as of more impor- 
tance than the public business. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have done nothing of the sort. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It seems to me we ought 
to attend to the public business first. I am in favor of going on 
with the public business now, and our pee business will be 
more important about next June or July or August than it is 
now in the month of November. We will all be very much con- 
cerned in our private matters about that time, and we will want 
to be at home looking after them. I insist that we ought to 
attend to the public business now and look after our private 
business next summer, in the dog days. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Let us-have a vote upon the resolution. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Let the resolution be again reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 135, nays 83, 
not voting 135; as follows: 


YEAS—135, 
Adams, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Reed, 
Aitken, Dingley, oy, Reilly, 
Alexander, Dockery, Kem, Rey burn, 
Allen, Donovan, Kiefer, Richards, Ohio 
Avery, Doolittle, bbs, Ritchie, 
Dunphy, Layton, Robertson, La. 
Baker, N. H. Durborow, Lefever, Ryan, 
Bald llis, Oregon Lilly, Saponi 
lisk, Linton, Schermerhorn, 
B Livingston, Scranton, 
BL III. Fielder, Lockwood, Settle, 
Bower, N. C. Fletcher. Lucas, Shaw, 
. —.— 5 NM Shon 
rawley, eary, ahon, Sperry, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Geissenhainer, Marvin, N. Y. Stove 
Bretz, Gillet, N. V. Call. Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, Grout, McCleary, Minn. Stone, Ky. 
Bann, Hainer, raked A Ky. torer, 
Bynum, Haines, McDowell, Sweet, 
Cabaniss, Harmer, Mekeighan, Talbott, Md. 
Cadm Hartman, MeLaurin, Thomas, 
Caldwe eard, ° McNagny, V. 
Campbell, Henderson, Iowa Meikiejo! Turner, 
Cannon, Cal. Henderson, N. C. Mercer, Was 
Cannon, III. He Meyer, Weadoc 
Qaru Hilborn, Montgomery, Wheeler, I. 
Ca Hines, Moon, White, 
Cogswe! Hitt, Outhwaite, Whiting, 
Cooper, Hooker, N. Y. Payne, Wilson, Wash. 
Covert, Honk, Ohio Paynter, Wilson, W. Va. 
0 Houk, Tenn. Pearson, Wolverton, 
Crawterd, unter, Post, Woomer, 
Johnson, Ind. Ray, Wright, Pa. 
Davey. Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner, 


NAYS—83. e 

Ald Hutcheson, Pigott, 
Apsley, Cooper, Tex. Kyle, P 
Arnold, Cooper, Wis. Lane, n, Tenn 
Balley; 98 am Rob 

aker, berson, ci Sibley, 
Bankhı Curtis, Maddox, Smith, 
Barnes, Davis, Mallory, Sn 
Ba 4 De “i Marsh, Somers, 
Bell, Denson, Martin, Ind. Stal 
Blair, Dinsmore, McCulloch, Stockdale, 
Blanchard, Fitch, McDannold, Swanson, 
Bland, Fithian, McDearmon, Talbert, S. C. 
Boatner, Fyan, McKaig, 

n, Grady, McRae, Taylor, Ind. 
Brickner, Gresham, Money, 1 
Broderick, Hall, Morgan, Tucker, 
Brookshire, Hall, Mo. Mutchler, Warner, 
Bryan, Harris, Neill, Wells, 

Clark, Mo. Holman, Oates, Williams, III. 
Cobb, Ala. Hopkins, Pa. Patterson, Williams, Miss, 
Cobb, Mo. Hudson, Pendleton, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—135. 
Abbott, Draper, Ikirt , Randall, 
Aldric Dunn, Jones, Richardson, Mich. 
Bartholdt, Edmunds, Kilgore, Robinson, Pa, 
Bartlett, Ellis, Ky. Lacey, Rusk, 
Belden, Enloe, Lapham, Russell, Conn. 
Bell, Colo. Epes, Lawson, Russell, Ga. 
Beltzhoover, Everett, Lester, Sherman, 
Black, Ga. Fellows, Lisle, Sickles, 
Boutelle, Forman, Loud, impson, 
Bowers, Cal. A Loudenslager, Sipe, 
Soe n Fnuston, mage Springer, 
reckinridge, Ky. Gear, tephenson, 
Brown, Siete, Mass McAleer, Stone, W. A. 
Burnes, Goldzier, McEttrick, t 
Burrows, oodnigh McGann, Strong, 
Caminet Gorman, McMillin, Y, 
Capehart, Graham, eredi Tawney. 
83 8 a eer Tenn. 
ckering, ager, orse, urp: 
Childs, Hammond, Moses, ler, 
Clancy, are, Murray, pade; > 
Clarke, Ala. Harter, Newlands, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cockran, Hatch, Northway, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Coffeen, Haugen, O'Ferral Wadsworth, 
Compton, Hayes, O'Neil, Mass, Walker, 
Conn, Heiner, O'Neill, Pa. Wanger, 
Coomb; Henderson, II. Page, Waugh, 
Cooper, Ind. Hendrix, Paschal, Wever, 
rnish, Hepburn, Pence, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cousins, Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Ohio 
Cammin: Hooker, Miss. Perkins, Wise, 
Curtis, N. Hopkins, 11. Phillips, Woodard, 
Dalzell, Hulick, Pickler, Wright, Mass. 
Dolliver. Hull, Price, 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. GEAR. 
Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. HAGER. 
Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. LESTER with Mr. NORTHWAY. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. O’NEILL of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. COFFEEN with Mr. LACEY., 
Mr. PAGE with Mr. PICKLER. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. STEPHENSON, 
Mr. CONN with Mr. CHILDS. 
Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. - 
Mr. MCMILLIN with Mr. BURROWS. 
Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BOWERS of California. 
. HENDERSON of Illinois with Mr. WOODARD. 
For this day: 


Mr. WISE with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. DALZELL. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
Mr. CRAIN with Mr. DoLLIVER. 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. COUSINS. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 
Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. S er, I was 


paired with the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. OPKINS]; but 
I understand he would have voted “aye.” Therefore I have 
voted in the affirmative. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent 


for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 


1893. 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution just passed was agreed to, and I move to table 
that motion. Y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] submits a resolution which the Clerk will report, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING THE RECESS. 

The resolution of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia was read. 
It provided that the Committee on Ways and Means have leave 
to sit during the interval between the first and second sessions 
of the Fifty-third Congress, with leave to file reports, etc. 

The SPRAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. REED, I object to it, because it is entirely unsuitable 
that we should have reports without an opportunity for proper 
examination and consideration. I want to state that we are en- 
tirely ignorant of what the intentions on the other side have 
been and are up to date. We ought to havea fair, decent oppor- 
tunity. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

CORRECTION OF RULES. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I present a report from 
the Committee on Rules, to make one or two corrections in the 


rules. 

The SPEAKER. The House will please give its attention. 
There are one or two corrections in the rules suggested, and if 
the House desires to make them it should make them now, so as 
to afford an opportunity to have them corrected in the Digest. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend clause 35 of Rule XI, by inserting between the word reform and 
the word “civil” the words “in the; so as to read: “to reform in the civil 
service.“ 


Amend clause 6 of Rule XXIII, by inserting between the word the“ and 
the word “committee,” in the first line the Words House or the; so as to 
read: “The House or the committee may by a vote of the majority of the 


members present,“ ete. 
Amend clause 4 of Rule XXTV, by st: out the words unfinished busi- 


ness; and also by striking out the words House and the state of the 
Union.” i 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. N the first amendment sug- 
gested is to clause 35 of Rule XI, which provides as to the powers 
and duties of committees. The words “in the“ were omitted in 
designating the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. The 
second amendment is in clause 6 of Rule XXIII. It is that clause 
which provides that debate on an amendment or a paragraph 
may be closed. It provides that it may be done by the House or 
in the committee. The amendment simply inserts the words, 
House or the.” 

Mr. REED. What change is there? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It sinpiy provides that which has al- 
ready been held to be the rule, that the House may limit debate 
as well as the committee in Committee of the Whole by insert- 
ing the words! House or the.” 

r. DINGLEY. That is after the debate under the fiye-min- 
ute rule has proceeded. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is after the debate has proceeded 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. REED. Has not that always been the rule of the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It has not been so expressed in the rule, 
but it has been so held. 

Mr. REED. I do not see how it could be otherwise. How- 
ever, I have no objection to making it declare it clearly. 

Mr. OUTHW E. This makes it clear. 

Mr. REED. The House ought to have control of all commit- 
tees, 88 rhaps the Committee on Rules. ep ge ee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The other amendment is in clause 4 of 
Rule XXIV, which provides as to business considered during the 
morning hour, and strikes out the words“ as unfinished busi- 
ness.” Under this clause, whenany proposition shall have occu- 
pied two hours, it thereafter has to remain on the Calendar as 
unfinished business, As we have no calendar of unfinished busi- 
ness, the expression was unnecessary. It is therefore suggested 
that it be stricken out. 

Mr. REED. Now, the effect of thatchange will be to give the 
House another chance to debate a bill for two hours if the com- 
mittee chooses to call it up. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not know that that is the effect of 
it. We have no calendar of unfinished business. The Chair 
held a few days ago that a committee might subsequently call 
up a bill which had already been considered during two hours 
on the call of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Now, if this proposed change is made I think it 
would be unfortunate—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not change the ruling at all. 

Mr. REED, If fica change the ruling it will be unfortunate. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not change the rule. 

Mr. REED. It is your impression that it will not change the 


pling: but the committee will be allowed to revive temporarily 
some bill in order that it may have two more hours’ existence 
and Lge eas by forever. 

Mr. OUT. AITE. The Chair has already decided that a com- 
mittee has authority to call upa bill under those circumstances. 

Mr. REED. And you understand that that will make no 
change in that regard? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It will not. 

Mr. REED. Then you think that it will prevent that rather 
illogical condition which exists in the rule? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Exactly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If you strike out the words“ unfinished busi- 
ness” it will leave every bill that, in the consideration hour, has 
had two hours’ consideration to take its place on the Calendar on 
which it formerly stood, to b2 taken up in the hour, and that it 
shall not be considered as unfinished business, so that it does 
change the rules very materially. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. So far as consideration of the bill is con- 
cerned, it does not change it one particle, the ruling of the 
Chair a few days ago being that the committee could call a bill 
up on a subsequent call of that committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The practice has been 55 fae so that, in- 
stead of going onto the Calendar of Unfinished Business, it may 
be called up in the morning hour. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That was changed when the ruling was 
made a few days ago under the proviso. The proviso reads: 

That when the hour herein prescribed shall expire while the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union is considering a bill, the commit- 
tee shall rise without a motion therefor. 

The words stricken out are, “on the state of the Union”, so 
that when the Committee of the Whole, or the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, is considering a bill 
and the hour expires, the committee shall rise without any mo- 


tion. 

= REED. So that it applies to Fridays as well as to other 

days 
r. OUTHWAITE. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Did the committee take into consideration 
the propriety of amending this paragraph so as to confine the 
consideration of bills in the morning hour to public bills? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It did not. That was taken into consid- 
eration at the beginning of the session, when the change was 
made permitting private bills to be considered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. So that the committee propose to allow 
private bills to be called up in the morning hour? 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Yes, for the present, until we see whether 
u WORS any serious abuse. So far no abuse has resulted from 
the rule. 

Mr. ENLOE. Does this authorize the calling up of bills in 
the morning hour on Fridays? Does it make any change in 
the rule in regard to business on Fridays? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
report was agreed to, and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

OPENING OF THE CHEROKEE STRIP. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting, pursuant to House resolution dated 
September 28, 1893, information relative to-the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. ; 

DANIEL CHASE VS. THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of 
the court in the case of Daniel Chase vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

BRIDGES ON FORT LARAMIE RESERVATION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House an act (S. 591) to 
donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on the 
abandoned Fort Laramie military reservation, and for other 

pelo which was referred to the Committee on the Public 
8. 


DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a joint resolution 
(S. R. 37) to provide for the printing of a history and digest of 
the international arbitrations to which the United States was a 
party,and for other purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 2799) 
to provide for the time and place of holding the terms of the 
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United States tircuit and district courts in the State of South 
Dakota, with amendments of the Senate thereto. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, that is the bill, I believe, which 
I asked yesterday to have remain on the Speaker's table. 

TheSPE The Chair was informed that the differences 
had been adjusted, and that it was desired that the bill should 
be laid be‘ore the House. 

Mr.OATES. I was about to say that I have had a conference 
with one of the Senators and one of the Representatives from 
that State and find that the bill is satisfactory, and therefore I 
move that the House concur in the Senate amendments, 

The amendments of the Senate are as follows: 

1, line —, after Todd,“ insert “ Beadle and Kingsbury, Crow Creek, 
and Lower Brule." 


Page 1, line 11, strike out Beadle, bury.” 
wat 1. line 13, after Brown,“ insert ‘‘McPherson, Edmunds, Campbell, 
— t 
1, lines 15 and 16, strike out McPherson, Edmunds, Campbell, Wal- 
wor 

Page 1, Hne 19, after “Standing Rock,“ insert and.“ 

Page 1, lines 19 and 20, strike out * Lower Brule and Crow Creek.” 

Page 3, line 11, after co insert “all grand and petit juries for the cir- 
cuit and district courts s be drawn by the clerk of the circuit court, 
and all grand and petit jurors summoned for service in each division shail 
be residents of such division." 


The amendments were concurred in. 


SECTION 407 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to introduce a bill for 
reference to the joint commission, and I ask that that commis- 
sion may have leave to report at any time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill H. R. —) to amend section 407 of the Revised Statu 
posits of ta prai with the Auditor of the Treasury for the 
partmen’ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection this bill will be referred 
to the joint commission with leave to report at any time. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


PRIZE WINNERS’ EXPOSITION, NEW YORK. 


Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I askfor the present consideration 
of the bill which I send to the desk, being H. R. 4015, in aid of 
the World's Fair Prize Winners’ Exposition to be held at New 
York City. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


77.7... oF AAS pesos pen renee 
countries for sole purpose o on upon w 

there shall be a tarif or customs duty, shall be admitted free o yment of 
duty. customs fees or charges, under such ations as the retary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe, and all articles which have been imported from 
foreign countries, and which are now on exhibition at the World's Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, upon which there is a tariff or customs duty, and which 
have been heretofore tted free of payment of duty, customs fees or 


charges, may, under regulati: prescribed b the Secre! of the Treasury, 
be removed Yo the city of New — 5 in the State of New sole 


ons 
ork. for the 
purpose of exhibition at said World's Fair Prize Winners’ tion, 

Sec. 2. That it shall be lawful, at any time du: such exposition, to sell 
for delivery, at the close of the Le e any of the goods or property im- 
ported for and actually on exhibition in the exposition buildings or on its 
gametes subject to such tions for the security of the revenue and for 

collection of the import duties as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe: Provided, That all such articles, when sold or withdrawn for con- 
sumption in the United States, shall be subject to the duty, if any, im 
such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of the importa- 
pi seg and all penalties prescribed by law shall be applied and enforced against 
such articles and against the persons who may be guilty of any illegal sale 
or withdrawal thereof. 

SEO. 3. That all of the provisions of public resolution numbered 30, en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing foreign exhibitors at the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition to bring to this country foreign laborers from their 
`; tive countries for the forte of preparing for and making their ex- 

its,“ approved A t5, 1 are hereby extended to and made applicable 
to said World's Fair inners’ tion to the same extent as if said 
World's Fair Prize Winners’ Exposition was therein specifically named. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
pociones from New York for the present consideration of this 
9 


ill? 
Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the right to object until I can 


learn more about the bill. 
Mr. FITCH. I ask that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. COCKRAN) is as follows: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill (H R. 
4015) “in aid of the World's Fair Prize Winners’ Exposition, to be held at 
New York City trom and after November 24, 1893, to January 15, 1894, re- 
spectfully reports: 

The of the bill is to extend to foreign exhibitors at said éxposi- 
tion the same privileges of free entry for exhibits which have heretofore 
been extended to exhibitors at the late World's Columbian Exposition, the 
Centennial, and other e tions. It is a measure of justice to foreign 
guesis who have been invited to display their wares in this country. It is 
consistent with our policy of encouraging industrial exhibitions, which 
have always proved of educational advan to the people. 


uiring de- 
De- 


Your committee therefore reports the Dill with the recommendation that 
it be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. FITCH. Will the gentleman from Texas allow me to ex- 
plain the purport of the bill. It does for New York precisely 


—_ aries io for San Francisco; the provisionis the same word 
‘or word, 

Mr. KILGORE. What is to be done under the bill? 

Mr. FITCH, Nothing is to be done, except that these goods 
are to retain the same siatus as now and to be exhibited in New 
York. If sold, they will pay duty; if not, they will be allowed to 
be returned. . This is only doing for New York what was done 


for 2 and San Francisco. 
Mr. GORE. How much will the Government have to pay 
for rtation? 


Mr. FITCH. Nothing at all. = 

Mr. KILGORE. The Government has to do everything of 
that kind. 5 

Mr. FITCH. Not at all. The Government will incur no ex- 
pense whatever. 

Mr. KILGORE. I withdraw my objection, then, if that is the 


fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is understood, Mr. Speaker, that the Gov- 
ernment is to incur no expense whatever. 


Mr. FITCH. That is absolutely understood. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Lask the gentleman to amend by inserting 
such a provision. 


Mr. FITCH. Will the gentleman suggest the amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That no liability shall be incurred against 
the Government of the United States under this provision.” 

Mr. FITCH. I accept that amendment, of course. - 

The SPEAKER. Where does the gentleman desire the 
amendment to come in, 

Mr. HOLMAN. At the end of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of the bill the words: 


“Provided, That no liability shall be incurred by the Government of the 
United States.“ - 


Mr. FITCH. That is accepted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be e ssed and read a 
third time; ane being engrossed, was acco ly read a third 
time, and passed. A 

On motion of Mr. FITCH, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
l. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims; when 
the Speaker signed the same. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE NECHES AND SABINE RIVERS. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the 
Gulf, Beaumont, and Kansas City Railway Company to bridge the 
Neches and Sabine Rivers in the States of Texas and Louisiana. 

The bill wis read at length. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed 


to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. COOPER of Texas,a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

CHOCTAW COAL AND RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 299) to extend the time 
or the construction of the railway of the Choctaw Coal and 

Railway Company and to confer additional powers upon said 


company. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the construction of the railway of the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway sage wef a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Minnesota, which. by the provisions of the act a ed 
February 21, 1891, entitled “An act to amend an act authorizing the Choctaw 
Coal and Railway Company to construct a road through the Indian Terri- 
tory,” will expire February 18, 1894, shall be extended for a period ot three 
years from that date, so that said company shall have until Febru 18, 
1897, to construct the lines of railway authorized by the act approved Feb. 
ruary 18, 1888, entitled “An act to authorize the Choctaw Coal and Railway 
Com y to construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, 
and for 5 and the act amendatory thereof, approved Febru- 
ary 13, 1889, ent: “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act toauthorize the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway Company to construct and operate a railway 
aroan the Indian Territory, and for other purpose. approved February 
18, 1 and for such purpose the said compan; U have the right to take 
ae occupy the right of way and depot grounds heretofore granted to it by 

acts. 


The committee recommended the following amendments: 

In line 11 of section 1, strike out the word three“ and insert two; “ and 
in line 13 strike out the work seven“ and insert the word “six.” 

Also strike out sections 2, 3, and 4. 
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Mr. HOLMAN, There are, I believe, three additional sec- 
tions of that bill which have not been read, and I understand 
they have been stricken out. 

„ALLEN. Tnat is true. The bill as it now stands is sim- 
ply a proposition to give this railroad company, which had con- 
structed a pact of its line and been prevented by the financial 
singanda m completing it, two years more within which to 
complete it. ; 

Mr. HOLMAN. All the rest of the bill is stricken out? 

Mr. ALLEN. All the rest is str cken out. 

The SPEAKER. The House will have to strike out these 
sections. Without objection the parts not read will be consid- 
ered as stricken from the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN.- I suggestthatthe report go into the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lask that the bill be amended by striking out 
these additional sections, and also by the changes which have 
been suggested by the committee. 

The SPEAKE Without objection that will be ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

‘The SPEAKER. Ought not the title of this bill to be amended? 

Mr. ALLEN, The report recommends amending the title. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the title will be 
amended in accordance with the report. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE OVER LITTLE RIVER, ARKANSAS, 


Mr. MORAE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 119) ping eet Some Texarkana and 
Fort Smith Railway Company to bridge Little River, in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The bill was read at length. 

The amendments were read at length. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amend- 
ments recommended by the committee were concurred in, and 
the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
* and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

e, and > 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 

was laid upon the table. 


PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the resolution I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in 
the chair). The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas there are constantly before Congress numerous bills dealing 
With the question of rank and pay in the Nayy, and other matters concern- 


ing the personnel of the same: and 
Whareen to this subject are in many instances 


the present laws r 
imperfect, wr ear unjust, the result of piecemeal legislation: 


f 
T be the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That a 
special joint committee, consis of three members of the Houseand three 
members of the Senate, be a nted respectively by the Speaker of the 
House of Re mtatives and the President of the Senate. whose duty it 
shall be to fully investigate and consider the entire subject of the rank, pay, 
and all other matters relating to the personne! of the Navy; to have power 
to send for persons and pa sit during the recess. if any, and during the 
sitting of both Houses, and to report at any time after it convenes as ma, 
be convenient what legislation, if any, is necessary in the premises; any bill 
so reported by them shall simplify, codify, and revise existing laws relat 
to the personnel of the Navy so far as may be found possible. And sal 
— at EI pet day while employed, ̃ any expenses MANTSA by said 
commission in — orming the auties herein — shall be defrayed 
equally from the contingent funds of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana for the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CALCASIEU AND SABINE RIVERS. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the House Calendar from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers in 
the States of Louisiana and Texas, and put it on its passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

Mr BLANCHARD. I will state that this bill is simply a 
bridge bill, reported from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. It is the usual form, is recommended by the War 
Department, and I ask to pee with the reading of the bill. 
j — BALDWIN, Mr. TA R of Indiana, and others ob- 

ec 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk 
Nr. BALD 
the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. But several gentlemen objected. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The gentleman here on my left from 
Indiana, who made objection, tells me he will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there further objection? 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. k 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amend- 
ments recommended by the committee were concurred in, and 
the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BLANCHARD, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 3 

REGULATION OF STEAM VESSELS. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will call the commit- 
tees for reports. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2377) to amend An act 
to amend section 440) of Title LIT of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning the regulation of steam vessels,” a 
proved August 7, 1882; and also to amend section 4414, Title LII, 
of the Revised Statutes, ‘‘ Regulation of steam vessels; ” which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. : 

DAM ACROSS THE KANSAS RIVER. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, from the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. reported back favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
340 to authorize the construction and maintenance of a dam or 
dams across the Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in the 
State of Kansas; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 
BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD AND TENNESSEE RIVER RAILWAY 

COMPANY, 7 

Mr. HALL of Missouri, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 193) to grant to 
the Birmingham, Sheffield and Tennessee River Railway Com- 
pany aright of way over the publiclands traversed by it; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

FORT CUMMINGS MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. GRESHAM, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to reserve from sale certain lands in the abandoned 
Fort Cummings military reservation, and for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

CASH ENTRIES PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. SOMERS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4244) to confirm cash en- 
tries to offered lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill will be referred to the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. McRAE. I suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that as this bill was recommitted by the House to the Committee 
on Public Lands for the purpose of obtaining certain informa- 
tion now contained in the accompanying report, it is now priv- 
ileged and entitled to immediate consideration, and should not 
now be referred again under the rules to any Calendar. The 
bill might be held on the Speaker's table until its status can be 
settled. I submit that the proper order would be that the bill 
and report be printed without prejudice to the right of consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee). 
But the bill having been referred to a committee,and haying 
been reported back, it ought to go to one of the Calendars. 

Mr. MCRAE. The bill was reported favorably to the House 
by the Committee of the Whole House, was amended, engrossed, 
and read a third time; and pending the question upon its pas- 
sage it was recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands with 
instructions to obtain certain in ormation as to the lands cov- 
ered by the bill. It was not the purpose of the House to amend 
the bill, but to ascertain certain facts before called upon to vote 
upon the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But having been recommitted, 
it must be again reported. 

Mr. MCRAE. But under the rules and practice of the House, 
as I understand them, the bill would now take the same position in 
the House which it occupied when it was recommitted, and the 
question will be on its final passage. If there is any doubt on 


roceeded to read the bill. 
IN. IL withdraw my objection to dispensing with 
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that question, I suggest that the bill remain on the Speaker’s 
table until its status can be settled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
when a bill is reported in this way to the House it must go to 
one of the Calen , except by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MCRAE. With the consent of my colleague I ask, then, 
that the report be withheld until the question of privilege can 
be considered and determined. We do not wish to lose any 
right by reporting now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report, then, is withdrawn 
for che present. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
H. R. 3297) providing forthe construction of a steam revenue 
cutter for service on the Great Lakes; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries, announced that the President had approved and 
signed bills and a joint resolution of the following titles: 


On October 31, 1893: 
An act (H. R. 3421) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenuecutter for the New England coast; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 55)for the reporting, marking, and re- 
moval of derelicts. 

On November 1, 1893: 

An act (H. R. 1986) to amend section 6 of the act approved 
March 3, 1891, entitled“ An act to repeal timber-culture laws, 


and for other È s;“ and 

An act (H. R. 1) to rig seat part of an act approved July 14, 
1890, entitled “An act ting the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate still further insists upon its amend- 
ment No. 6 to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
an amendment joint resolution (H. Res.22) to amend the act ap- 

roved April 25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles in- 
Yonded for the World's Columbian Exposition; in which the con- 
currence of the House was uested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. Rollins, late collector 
fifth district North Carolina, for value of stamps destroyed by 
fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892; 

A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 83) donating an abandoned cannon to 
the committee in charge of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894. 

ADMISSION OF UTAH INTO THE UNION. 

Mr. KILGORE reported back with amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Territories the bill (H.R. 352) to enable the people of 
Utah to form a constitution and State government and to be ad- 
mitted into the Union on anequal footing with the original States; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of Pa Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
* UNITED STATES COURTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 

rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 4245) to amend an act per- 

ing to United States courts in the State of Mississippi; which 
was . e the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The call of committees for re- 
ports being concluded, the second morning hour, which is for the 
consideration of bills called up by committees, will now begin at 
forty-five minutes after 1 o’clock. 

Mr. OATES. Iask unanimous consent that the second morn- 

hour be dispensed with. 
here being no objection, it was so ordered. 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the un- 
finished business. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
tke United States. : k 


Mr. OATES. I desire to have adopted a limitation of general 
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debate on this bill. We have been liberal in this matter, allow- 
ing a large latitude of discussion. The general debate has run 
for seven days, and a great many gentlemen have had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. I propose now that general debate be limited 
to three hours, to be equally divided between the two sides, al- 
though the ee of the measure have had alittle more time 
than those who favor it. If there is no objection I hope that this 
order will be made. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Crisp having resumed the chair). The 

entleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent that when the 

ouse shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 


for the consideration of the bankruptcy bill general debate be 


limited to three hours. Is there objection? 
Mr. BRETZ, Mr. TERRY, and others objected. 


REPORT DURING RECESS BY COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, reported a 
resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That, immediately w the adoption of this order, the House 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution authorizing the Committee 
of Ways and Means to sit during the vacation of the House, which resolution 
is hereby reported to the House; that the previous question be considered 
as ordered on said resolution, and after the debate permitted by the rules, 
the House shall, without the intervention of other motions, proceed to yote 
upon said resolution. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I demand the previous question on the 
adoption of this resolution. 

The previous question was ordered; there being upon a divi- 
sion (called 1 REED)—ayes 76, noes 23. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon agreeing to the 
resolution reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am very much surprised to see 
such a resolution as introduced at the close of this session, 
because I think it is most unsatisfactory in its character and 
most unreasonable in its demands upon the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee. I suppose the ground on which the de- 
mand is made is that the country may more speedily be informed 
of the condition of public affairs; and if I thought that in mak- 
ing opposition to this measure I was preventing the country from 
obtaining as early a knowledge as possible of all the facts which 
itis necessary for it to know, I should hesitate very much. But 
I am quite satisfied that neither will the country be more early 
informed, nor will the bill be really advanced by the proposition 
which is here presented. 

It is an extraordinary proposition. It is that the Committea 
on Ways and Means shall sit sometime during the interval be- 
tween now and the reassembling of the House, and during this 
interval shall file its results and its reports with the Clerk of the 
House. I think that that has never been done; at least I am not 
aware of it; and whether it has or has not isa matter of very little 
consequence. The country may have the impression that this 
transaction is one which is somewhat necessary; but that is be- 
cause the country does not understand how either this bill is being 
framed or the bill called the Mills bill was framed. The House 
of Representatives has committed this matter to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The Committee on Ways and Means has 
been sp pointed now for nearly three months. That committee 
has not had a single meeting upon that subject. 

The matter which has been referred to them has not been al- 
luded to in the committee itself; in other words, instead of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
doing its duty and considering the question, representing all 
shades of belief and opinion, it has never attended to the matter 
the least in the world; consequently any member of this House 
can see that the proposition to call the Committee on Ways and 
Means together during the interim is simply imposing upon 
them an 5 unn duty. If this goes on, as it 
seems to be likely to go on, the Committee on Ways and Means 
will have absolutely nothing to do except to record the verdict 
of some gentlemen at provens unknown to us or to the country; 
and consequently they have but a formal duty. If the question 
were one of publicity, of informing the people what is going to 
take place, there is absolutely no difficulty attending it; not the 
least in the world. 

Whenever gentlemen, whoever they may be, who are engaged 
in the business of making the tariff have satisfied their own 
powerful minds upon the subject all they have to do is to an- 
nounce it to the world, and they could announce it to the world 
just as readily through the newspapers as they can in any other 
way. That, no doubt, would be the most satisfactory way in 
which it could be done, so that it could be presented for criti- 
cism by the public, and the Committee on Ways und Means, who 
are the authorized agents of the House, would really be in a 
much better condition to decide upon the question and pass upon 
it with the various lights thrown upon it by those interested on 
every side of the question. 

But what is the proposition now? It is that the Committee on 
Ways and Means shall be called ther, after the good old 
French fashion, of which we have had so many examples, toform 
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a bed of justice, to register the views of gentlemen at present 
unknown, but whose names will probably be disclosed at some 
future time. That is the proposition made; and the only excuse 
for it is that it may hasten the mater. So far as the committee 
is concerned it can hasten nothing, because a new tariff bill is 
not going to be the result, when it is passed, of the opinion of 
any set of gentlemen known or unknown. It is going to be mod- 
ified according to the carefully formed opinion of the people of 
this country; and they are going to have a hearing on it. They 
can have a hearing just as well when these gentlemen present 
their bill in the papers, whenever they get ready to do so. 

Perhaps when the bed of justice is summoned to pass upon it, 
that bed of justice may get some information from the people 
which may enable them to modify the results of the workings of 
these unknown gentlemen. 

Haste is not what is wanted. Speed is proper; and when the 
committee or the subcommittee, or collection of individuals un- 
known, get through with the bill it will be entirely suitable 
that 5 it to the country without calling the committee 
together. 

t me present another point. The reports on both sides are 
relied upon more or less to enlighten the people of the country. 
That is an action which is reciprocal. The committee present 
their views, and when the people know what is presented to 
them they present to the committee their views, and these are 
combined in an argument which is presented to the people of 
the United States on both sides. The gentlemen comprising the 
majority of this House have been at work, perhaps. [I speak not 
advisedly, because there is no means of knowing anything. They 
may have been at work, or somebody else may have been at 
work; but at any rate their minds are familiar with the direc- 
tion that the bill is to take. 

On the other hand, the minority of the committee, of whose 
rights the Democratic members would certainly be highly con- 
servative, have no idea what has been going on in these secret 
meetings, which alone have had charge of the tariff up to the 
present day; and to be called here on the 20th of November, or 
any such time as that, and have such a bill suddenly thrust upon 
us, to make a report thereon, and to make it before the assem- 
bling of Congress, and to make it before it has been submitted 
to the people in such a short time is nothing more nor less than 
an utterly unsuitable thing. 

Such procedure has no tendency, and will have no tendency 
to inform the public or to inform the members of the committee, 
or the minority members, whose report may possibly be as use- 
ful in giving information to the country as that of anybody else. 
Just a moment's consideration, Mr. Speaker, of the nature of a 
tariff act will retnforce what I am saying. A tariff act—I am 
now talking not about the terms of it, but about its essential na- 
ture—a tariff act which undertakes to meddle with a system al- 
ready existing is, of necessity, very extensive in its scope, sweep- 
ing over the entire business of this country. There may be some 
gentlemen, whose names have not yet been disclosed to us, some 
gentlemen yet undiscovered, who understand this matter so thor- 
oughly that they can in three or four days comprehend the whole 
of it. 

As I happen to know from the hearings which have been had 
in the room of the Committee on Ways and Means, there have 
been hundreds of people before that committee, a knowledge of 
the occupation of each one of whom is the work of a lifetime, and 
to ask us to record our views in three or four days, unenlight- 
ened on the subject by an expression of public opinion, or b 
those sources of information which are immediately presente 
when a bill is actually under consideration, seems to me to be 
unsuitable, unwise, and unreasonable. Therefore, I say that to 
bring in this resolution at the close of the session, under the 
whip and spur of the report of a committee that does not even 
have to have matters referred to it by the House, is something 
that certainly is not either suitable or proper. I reserve the 
rest of my time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maine has five minutes 
remaining. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr.Speaker, the gentleman 
from Maine is right in saying that one of the objects sougbt by 
the adoption of this resolution is to give to the country as soon 
as may be information as to the proposed tariff lopis aton of this 
Congress. Another object is to advance the preliminary stages 
of that legislation so that it may be ready as soon as possible 
after the assembling of Congress for this House to enter actively 
upon its consideration. In view of the resolution which the 

ouse has taken to adjourn this session to-morrow, the majority 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means felt that some 
such resolution as this should be passed by the House before it 
dispersed for this session. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no mystery about the preparation 
of a tariff bill. Ever since the tariff question became a political 
question in this country it has been well known that when a 
tariff bill was under consideration it was considered as a party 
measure and was framed by the members of the committee be- 
longing to the party charged with that legislation. Such was 
the course pursued with the Mills bill; such was the course pur- 
sued with the McKinley bill, and that is the course that must 
necessarily be pursued with every tariff bill so long as this isa 
question dividing great political parties in this country. 

As soon as possible after the appointment of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, as soon as the legislation then before the House 
which took all the time of the members of that committee, and 
demanded their 13 upon this floor, had d, the com- 
mittee was organized and the members representing this side of 
the House, in response to the duty which they felt had been im- 
posed upon them by the American people, set to work to frame 
a revenue measure to be presented to this House for its action. 
There has been no concealment of that fact. The public has 
been taken into the confidence of those members of the commit- 
5 1 far as there was anything that they could state to the 
public, 

It has been known to the minority members of the committee 
that we were in session avory day, in ail the hours that we could 
escape from our duties on this floor, in a committee room of this 
House, and I have myself personally invited every member of that 
minority, with the possible exception of the gentleman from 
Maine, who was absent from the House for a considerable period, 
to drop in on us from time to time to see what we were fst 5 
and where we were, and see how we were carrying on this work. 
There was no necessity for any mystery about it, and I did not 
desire that there should be. The gentleman from Maine is per- 
fectly correct in his estimate of the magnitude of this work. 
Only those who have year after year been charged with labor of 
this kind, only those who are charged witha duty such as is now 

laced upon the Committee on Ways and Means, can understand 

ow great and difficult and momentous is that work, and what an 
infinite expenditure of labor, of investigation, and of patience is 
necessary to reach a basis of even partial satisfaction with the 
work which is done. 

I agree with the gentleman from Maine, and I believe it is 
the very greatest indictment against the system of tariff legis- 
lation that we have had in this country for the last thirty years, 
that we do have to deal with occupations, with trades, and with 
lines of industry where a very large amount of minute technical 
knowledge may be necessary to deal with them as correctly as 
one would wish. Thatis an indictment of the tariff system. 

It is an indictment of the protective system that such is the 
case, and that the most intelligent 5 of the people 
does not come here equipped with the knowledge which prepares 
him for that work as it may be deemed necessary from the pro- 
tective standpoint. 

And for that very reason gentlemen who frame protective bills 
have been obliged, I may say, to commit the framing of those 
schedules to the parties in interest, who are sup tohave that 
equipment of accurate technical knowledge. But, sir, men who 
represent the people of the country, men who represent the 
taxpayers of the country, men who represent the average in- 
telligence of this country, ought to be able to deal with all ques- 
tions of taxationin a way to do justice to the people they repre- 
sent and to the best interests of their whole country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means who, if they are unknown to the gentleman 
from Maine can be ascertained by reference to the records of 
this House, have been working with fidelity, have been working 
with care and patience, and have welcomed assistance from ever 
source in the preparation of a revenue bill along the lines whic 
the American people seemed to lay out for them in their verdict 
at the last Presidential election. If it had been ible for us 
to prepare a bill for presentation to this House before this time, 
it would have been done; but with the care and labor necessary, 
we have found our best efforts not able to accomplish that result. 

We shall, as soon as this House disperses, be able to give to 
this work all the hours of the working day, and part also of the 
hours of the night, in order that at as early a day as possible we 
may present to the people of the country for their information, 
for their judgment, for their criticism, the result of our labors. 
And we desire to have this bill presented as early as possible to 
the American people; we desire to have it passed through the 
necessary committee action, the necessary parliamentary ripen- 
ing, to have it ready for the action of this House as soon after 
it reassembles as may be practicable. And in order to secure 


this resultit will be absolutely necessary not only that the Dem- 
ocratic members of that committee shall continue their work 
night and day, but that there shall be lodged somewhere a power 
to convene the full committee to act upon such bill as the ma- 
jority may prepare; so that we may not be guilty of the dis- 
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courtesy ress 
that which we shall have done before we put the fruits of our 
labor in the hands of our Republican colleagues upon the com- 
mittee. 

It will be necessary, I say, that there should be lodged some- 
where the authority to convene the minority of the committee, 
so that such a bill as may be prepared by the majority may be 

resented to them in the regular sessions of the committee, may 

acted upon in the orderly poruon manner in which a 
committee has to act Mees such measures, and that the authority 
may be given to file with the Clerk of this House durin g the recess 
the bill that has thus been prepared, that has thus been passed 
upon in the committee room, with the usual reports in favor of 
the bill and against it, so that as soon after the reassembling of 
Congress as possible this House may enter upon that which was 
the great duty committed to it by the American people last No- 
vember. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine seems to hold 
the idea that the minority members of the committee will have 
to be enlightened by the country as to the character of the bill 
before they can be prepared to make their report upon it. It 
seems to me that that is not what is expected of the minority 
members of the committee. They are sunposed, by reason of 
their experience in this House, by reason of their experience in 
dealing with previous tariff bills, by reason of their knowledge 
of the industries of the country, by reason of the information 
afforded in the hearings at which they have been present before 
the committee; in a word, by reason of their assignment to the 
committee—they are supposed to be in ssion of such knowl- 
edge and such familiarity with this subject that they can take 
up the bill,can examine it, can in their report dissect it, and can 
point out to the people of the country what they suppose to be 
the objections to it. 

So that, after all, Mr. Speaker, the whole question now before 
the House is whether it will take such action as may expedite 
the publication and consideration of this proposed tariff bill, or 
whether the committee shall be powerless to prepare a bill which 
shall be ready for the consideration of the House upon its reas- 
sembling, and we shall be obliged to go through the parliamen- 
tary stages of committee consideration, of Sil eo beter of reports, 
eld be delayed in getting the bill upon the Calendar of the House 
for the information of the country and for theaction of Congress. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I feel very much obliged to the 
gentleman from West Virginia for some of the observations 
which he has been kind enough to let fall; because he not only 
confirmed the point which I made, but he has been so obliging 
as to emphasize it. He says that the memberson his side of the 
committee have asimple course before them, not being bothered 
by detailsof business, but required only to be controlled by those 
simple principles which are within the knowledge of the average 
citizen. 

That being so, and it having taken that committee three 
months to begin to see daylight, and we having a more difficult 
task, being obliged, as he admits, to have some business knowl- 
edge inorder to comprehend the details of the matter, it would 
seem very clear that a proposition which in effect purposes to 
shut us off with three or four days of preparation in the making 
of our report is unjustin every way. The gentleman from West 
Virginia has made that very clear and patent to the country; 
and I am very much obliged to him, because in these questions, 
just as in all others, the difficulty is that the country is not able 
to look at matters from our standpoint. 

The country does desire early information with regard to this 
tariff bill; but it desires it because it is important to know what 
position shall be taken with regard to it. It is important for 
the country to be able to make its plans with reference to it, 
either for defeating it, or for modifying it, or for submitting to 
it as easily as possible. That I admit tobe important. Never- 
theless all those necessities of the case can be met by the com- 
mittee proceeding as they are now proceeding, and when they 
get through and are ready, submitting the result of theiraction 
to the other side and giving it to the country, because that is go- 
ing tobe the bill. They will not permit us to modify it; the gen- 


of 8 to the country through the 


tleman from West W has n kind enough to say so and 
to reiterate thut this is a political bill to be passed by him and 
his fellow-partisans, 


When, then, they have got the right bill ready it is not neces- 
sary, in order to inform the country, to go through the form of 
submitting it to the Republican members of the committee, who 
are really to have no voice in the trans ction. So that the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, in everything that he has said, has 
retnforced the argument which Laddressed tothe House. And I 
notice also, Mr. Speaker, that he did not dispute the suggestion 
that it would be only a short time before the inning of the 
next session of CO before he would name time of call- 


ing us together, 


that leaves us entirely at the mercy of the 


chairman of a committee of the House, both as to the length of 
time that we shall be allowed to make our report, and as to the 
time that we are to be here. 

Now, what the country wants is the fullest information upon 
this subject, not merely information as to the text of the bill, 
for that the gentleman from West Virginia can give to the coun- 
try and give it now, as the rules stand at present, without the 
slightest difficulty or trouble; but it means, in addition to that, 
the fullest light which popular knowledge can throw upon it, 
condensed and presen in the form of a report to be read by 


the papi 

We have had hearings it is true, but it is only within & day or 
two past that we have been able to get possession of the reports 
of the hearings. And here let me notice another point. Iam 
quite sure the gentleman from West Virginia did not mean to 
be understood before the House or the country that we had 
really been invited to their councils for the examination of the 
tarifi with the majority members of the committee; because if 
he did invite the minority, it would be a very singular omission 
that he should have-selected the gentleman who had occasion 
to address the House first. I suppose that there may have been 
some jesting, pleasant talk about coming down and observing 
the ‘‘ workings of our institutions.” But this was too far under 
ground for us. And the gentleman will concede that he meant 
nothing by it, because being a political bill, to be ee by 
his portion of the House, we have nothing to do with it beyond 
receiving it. 

The idea that we are going to commence the discussion of the 
tariff bill at the very beginning of the next session, and have it 
put through the House without the country being heard on it, is 
perfectly absurd. It would not be wise, even if the gentleman had 
the power to do so, for the suggestion that it is to go through 
the committee stages in vacation, and then be rushed through 
the House at the beginning of the session of Congress, must till 
the country with an increased horror and a larger dissatisfaction. 

ere the hammer fell.] 
he SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report 
of the Committee on Rules. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
REED, there were—ayes 130, noes 1. 

Mr. REED, There isa quorum present, Mr. Speaker, but it 
seems not to be pnag 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point that no 
quorum has voted. The C will appoint tellers. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 157, nays 1, 
not voting 195; as follows: 


YEAS—157. 
Alderson, Cooper, Fla. Lane, Ritchie, 
Alexander, Cooper, Tex. Lapham, Robbins, 
Arnold, Covert, Latimer, Ryan, 
Bailey, X, Layton, Sayers, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Lynch. Schermerhorn, 
Barnes, Culberson, Maddox, Shell, 
Barwig. Davis, Maguire, Sibley, 
Bell, Colo De Armond, Mallory, Sickles, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Sipe, 
Beltzhoover, Dinsmore, Martin, Ind. Somers. 
at & Dockery, McAleer, Sperry, 
Biack, Ga. Dunphy, McCreary, Ky. Springer, 
Black. Durborow, McCulloch, Stallings, 
Blanchard, Engl Me Dannold, Stevens. 
Bland. Enloe, McDearmon, Stockdale, 
Boater, Epes, McKeighan, Stone, Ky. 
Boen, Erdman, McLaurin, Wwanson, 
Bower, N.C. Fitch, McMillin, Talbert, S. 
ch, Fithian, McNagny, Talbott, Md. 
Brawley, Forman, McRae, Tarsney, 
Bretz, ‘an, Money, Tate, 
Brickner, Geary, Montgomery, Taylor, Ind. 
Brooks. „ Geissenhainer, Mor an, Terry, 
Brown, Grady, oses, Tracey, 
Bryan, Gresham, Mutchler, Turner, 
Bunn, Haines, Neill, Turpin, 
Bynum, Hall, Minn. Oates, Tyler, 
Cal Hall, Mo. Outhwaite, arner, 
Cadmus, ‘aschal, Washi n, 
Campbell, Heard, Patterson, Weadoc 
Cannon, Gal. Henderson, N. ©. Pearson, Wel 
Caruth, Hines, Pendleton, Tex. Wheeler, Ala. 
Catchings, Holman, Pendleton, W. Va. Whiting, 
Causey, Houk, Ohio 2 Williams, III 
Clancy, Hudson, Williams, Miss. 
Clark, Mo, lkirt, 5 Wilson, W. Va. 
Cobb, Johnson, Ohio ù Wolverton. 
Cobb, Mo. Kem, Richards, Ohio 
Cockrell, Kilgore, Richardson, Mich. 
Coom bs, on, 
NAYS—1. 
Johnson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—195. 
Abbott, Allen, Baker, Kans. Bartlett, 
7 —— reed) Bankhead, : 
very, 
Babcock, Bartholdt, — n 


Boutelle, Fletcher, Kyle, Randall, 
wers, Cal. Funk. A Ray, 
Breckinridge, Ark 2 — tate Reyburn, 
S er, ever, 
kinridge, Gear, Robertson, La. 
Broderick, Gillet, N. Y. Lilly, Robinson, 
Brosius, Gillett, Mass. Linton, Rusk, 
Burnes, Goldzier, Lisle, Russell, Conn. 
Burro’ Goodnight, Livingston, Russell, Ga. 
Caldwell, Gorman, Lockwood, Scranton, 
Graham, Settle, 
Cannon, Ill Grosvenor, Loudenslager, Shaw, 
Ontocering Hager Magne Binpeon, 
c A er, agner, pson, 
Childs, Hainer, Mahon, Smitb, 
Clarke, Ala. Hammond, h, Snodgrass, 
Cockran, are, Marvin, N. Y. Stephenson, 
Coffeen, Harmer, McCall, ` Stone, C. W. 
Cogswell, Harter, McCleary, Minn. Stone, W. A. 
Compton, Hartman, McDowell, Strait, 
Conn, Hatch, McEttrick, Storer, 
Cooper, Ind. Haugen, McGann, Strong, 
Cooper, Wis. Hayes, McKaig, Sweet, 
Cornish, Helos: Meiklejohn, - Tawney, 
Cousins, Henderson, III. Mercer, Taylor, Tenn. 
Crain, Henderson, Iowa Meredith, Thomas, 
Cummings, Hendrix, eyer, Tucker, 
Curtis, Kans. Hepburn, Milliken, Updeg 4 
Curtis, Hermann, Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Dalzell. Hicks. orse, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Daniels, Murray, Wadsworth, 
Davey. ti Newlands, Walker, 
Denson, Hooker, Miss, Northway, Wanger, 
Dingley, Hooker, N. Y. O'Ferrall. Waugh, 
Dolliver, Hopkins, III. O'Neill. Mass. Wever, 
Donovan, Hopkins, Pa. O'Neill. Pa. Wheeler, IL 
Doolittle, Houk., Tenn. age. White, 
Draper, Hulle Payne, Wilson, Ohio 
D Hull, Paynter, Wilson, Wash. 
Edmunds, Hunter, Pence, Wise. 
Ellis, Ky. Hu erkins, Woodard, 
Ellis, Oregon Johnson, N. Dak. Phillips, Woomer, 
Everett, Jones, ‘ickler, Wright, Mass. 
Fellows, Joy, Post, Wright, Pa. 
Fielder, Kiefer, Powers, 
No quorum voting. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Ihave voted in order to make a 3 
Mr. Speaker. J am paired with the gentleman from Michigan 


[Mr. BURROWS], but reserved that right. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. SNODGRASS with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. PERKINS. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the House agreed to the adjournment resolu- 
tion this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The motion will be entered, and the resolu- 
tion will bə recalled from the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. REED. Before that, Mr. Speaker. Cana motion to re- 
consider be entered in the absence of aquorum ? 

The SPEAKER. It must be in the power of a member to en- 
ter the motion to reconsider in the absence of a quorum, or oth- 
erwiso he may be entirely deprived of the right. It must be en- 
tered on that day or the succeeding day, but, of course, action 
can not be taken upon it. 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair be kind enough to reserve that 
point, so that if it is a mistake it can be corrected? 

The SPEAKER, Ofcourse. That is only an impression the 
Chair had. 

Mr. REED. I do not in the least profess to know, because it 
is a question I do not remember to have ever heard raised. 

The SPEAKER, Of course the Chair would be glad to be set 
right upon it if he isin error. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON] moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following- 
named members failed to answer to their names: 


Abbott, Clarke, Ala. Gillett, Mass. Hutcheson, 
Adams. Cockran, Goldzier, ones, 
Aldrich, Coffeen, Goodnight, Joy, 
Allen, Compton, Graham, Lacey, 
Apsley, Conn, Grosvenor, Lawson, 
Babcock, Cooper, Ind er, Lester, 
Bankhead, Cooper, Wis. Hammond, Liste, 
Bartholdt, Cousins, are, wood, 
Bartlett, 18. Harmer, Loud, 
Belden, Daizell, Harter, Loudenslager, 
Beltzhoover, Denson, Hatch, M er. 
Bingham, Dolliver, Haugen, Marvin, N. Y. 
Boutelle, Donovan, Hayes, McCleary, 
Bowers, Cal. Draper, Heiner, McEttrick, 
Brattan, age, K 2 a 3 Morais 
S , Ky. unds, enderson, Iowa 3 
es. llis, Ky. Hendrix, Mercer, 
ws, Everett, Hepburn, Meredith, 
well, Fielder, Hicks, Meyer, 
88 Fletcher, oes ches orse, 
"y * 
Shickering, Gardner, Hulick, Newiands, 
Gear, Hull, Northway, 
i Gillet, N. V. Hunter, 6 Perrall, 


O'Neil, Mass. Robertson, La. Storer, Walker, 

O'Neill, Pa. Robinson, Pa rwt, Wanger, 

Payn Russell, G DE Wheeler, Il. 

iter, a. wney ee 

Ken e. Scranton, lor, Tenn. ilson, Ohio 

Pendleton, Tex. Sherman, Taumas, ise. 

„ „ > 
ckler, 5 n. $ oomer, 

Prst. SDONRTANE, Ven Goorhts, N. T. Wright, Mass. 

Randall, Stephenson, Van Voorhis, Ohio 

Keyourn, Stone, A Wadsworth, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MONTGOMERY). The doors 
will now be closed. The Clerk will call the names of those who 
failed to respond. On this call excuses will be in order. 

The roll was again called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and fourteen gen- 
tlemen have answered to their names. : 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move to dispense with all 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
report of the Committee on Rules. On this question the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 2, not 
yoting 185; as follows: 


YEAS—166. 

Alderson, Covert, Lane, Richardson, Tenn. 
Alexander, Cox, Lapham, Ritchie, 
Arnold, Crain, Latimer, Robbins, 
Bailey, Crawtord, yton, Ryan, 
Baker, Kans. Culberson, Livingston, Sa; 
Baldwin, Cummings, Lynch, Schermerhorn, 
Bankhead, Davey, dox, Settle, 
Barnes, vis, , Shell, 
Barwig, De Armond, Mallory, Sibley, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, hall, Sick) 
Berry, Dinsmore. Martin, Ind. Sipe, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, McAleer, Sn 
Blanchard English,” Moonah Ky So — 

zun ' reary, perry, 
Bland, Enloe, McCull S A 
Boatner, 5 McDannol S 
Boen, Erdman, McDearmon, Stevens, 
Bower, N. C. Fithian, McGann. Stockdale, 
Branch, Forman, McKeighan, Stone, Ky. 
Brawley, Fyan, La. Strait. 
Breckinridge Ark. Geary, McMillin, Sw: 
Bretz. Geissenhainer MeNagny, Talbert, S. C. 
Brickner, Gorman, Ras. Talbott, Md. 
Brookshire, Grady, Meredith, Tarsney, 
Brown, S Gresham, Money, Tate, 
Bryan, Haines, Montgomery, Taylor, Ind. 
Bunn, Hall, Minn. Morgan, Terry, 
Bynum, Hall, Mo. Moses, Tracey, 
Cabaniss, Harris, Mutchler, Turner, 
Cadmus. Harter, Neill. Tur pin, 
Campbell, Heard, Oates, ler, 
Cannon, Cal. Henderson, N.C. Paschal, arner, 
Caruth. Hines, Patterson, Weadock, 
Catchings, Holman, Paynter, e 
Causey. Houk, Ohio Pearson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clark, Mo. Hudson, Pendleton, Tex. ting, 
Cobb, Ala. e Pendleton, W. Va. Williams, III. 
Cobb, Mo. Johnson, Ohio Pigott, Wil Miss. 
Cockrell, em, nee Wilson, W. Va. 
Coombs Kilgore, Reilly, Wolverton. 
Cooper, Fla. Kribbs, Richards, Ohio 
Cooper, Tex. Kyle, n, Mich. 

5 NAYS—2. 

Aitken, Johnson, Ind 
NOT VOTING—185. 

Abbott, Cooper, Ind. Hainer, Lisle, 
Adams, Cooper, Wis. Hammond, Lockwood, 
Aldrich, Cornish, Hare, Loud, 
Ailen, Cousin: Harmer, Loudenslager, 
Apsley, Curtis, Kans. Hartman, Lucas, 
Avery, Curtis, N. Y. Hatch, vine 9p 
Babcock, Dalzell, ugen, Ma ý 
Baker, N. H. iels, Hayes, Marsh, 
Bartholdt, Denson, Heiner, Marvin, N. Y. 
Bartlett, Dingley, Henderson, II. McCleary, Minn 
Belden, Dolliver, Henderson, Iowa McDowe 
Bell. Colo. Donovan, Hendrix, McEttrick, 
Beltzhoover, Doolittle, Hepburn, M 
pman, Draper, Hermann, M ohn, 
Bouten Dunph Hibo, y 

outelle, unphy, er, 
Bowers, Cal Edmunds, Hitt, liken, 
Brattan, . Ellis, Ky. Hooker, Miss. Moon, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Ellis. Ore; Hooker, N. Y. Morse, 
Broderick, Everett, Hopkins, Murray, 
Brosius, Fellows, Hopkins, Pa. Newlands, 
Burnes, Fielder, Honk, Tenn. Northway, 
Burrows, Fitch, Hulick, O’Ferral 
Caldwell, Fletcher, Hull. O'Neil, Mass. 
Caminetti, Funk, Hunter, O'Neill, Pa. 
Cannon, Funston, Hutcheson, Outhwaite, 
S — Gardner, Jonneon, N: Dak. 

ering, A ones, 
Childs, Gillet, N. Y. Joy. Pence, 
Clancy, Gillett, Mass. Kiefer, Perkins, 
Clarke, Ala, Goldzier, 5 Phillips, 
Cockran, Goodnight, 3 
Graham, Lefever, Post, 

Cogswe: Grosvenor, 5 Powers, 
Compton, Grout, Lilly, Price, 
Conn, ’ Lin Randall, 
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Ray. Simpson, Tucker, 

Š Smith, Upd. 5 Wilson, Ohio 
Reyburn, Stephenso: Van Voorhis, N. Y.Wilson, Wash. 
Ro Stone, C. Van Voorhis, Ohio. Wise, 
Robinson, Pa. Stone, W. A. Wadsworth, 

Rusk, Storer, Walker, Woomer 
Russell, Conn, Strong, anger, right, Mass. 
Russell, Ga. Sweet, Washington, Wright, Pa. 
Scranton, Tawney, Waugh, 

Shaw, Taylor, Tenn. Wever, 

Sherman, Thomas, Wheeler, Il. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], but have the 
right to vote to make a quorum, and voted ‘‘ yea.’ 

e SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 166; the noes 
2. No auon has voted. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was to. 

The roll was called, when the following-named members failed 
to respond: 


Ree Rem Eia Ra 
ams, movan, op owers, 
Aldrich, Draper, Hopkins, Pa. Price, 
2 Dunphy, Hull peas 
psley, unp ull. 4 
munds, Hunter, Robertent La. 
Baker, N. H. Ellis. Ky. Hutcheson, Robinson, Pa. 
Barthol Everett, Jones, Rusk, 
Bartlett, Fellows, Joy, Russell, Ga. 
Belden, Fielder, Lacey, Scranton, 
Beltzhoover, Fitch, Lawson, Sherman, 
Bingh: Fletcher, Lester, 838 
Boutelle, Funk, Lisle, Stephenson, 
Bowers, Cal. Funs Lockwood, Stone, W. A 
Breckinridge, Ky Guar “A Louse `] —.— 
rec A 5 udenslager, Strong. 
Burnes, Gillet, N. V. Magner, Tawney, 
Burrows, Gillett, Mass. Marvin, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Goldzier, McEttrick, Tucker, 
tti, Goodnight, McKaig, Upde ý 
Chickering, Graham, McKeighan, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
ids, Grosvenor, Meredith, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Clancy, Hager, Meyer, Wadsworth, 
Clarke, Ala. Hare, Morse, Walker, 
Cockran, Harmer, Murray, Wanger, 
Coffeen, Hatch, Newlands, Wever, 
Compton, Haugen, Northway, Wheeler, III. 
mn, Hayes, O’Ferrall, ‘Wilson, Onio 
Cooper, Ind. Heiner, O'Neil, Mass. W. 
‘ornish, Henderson, II. O'Neill, Pa. W. s 
usins, Henderson, Iowa Page, Woomer. 
Curtis, N. Y. Hendrix Pence. Wright, Mass. 
Dalzell, Hepburn, Perkins, 
Denson, Hicks, Pickler, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TRACEY). The doors will 
now be closed; the Clerk will again call the roll, and on this 
eall excuses will be in order. 

The roll was called a second time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Two hundred and nineteen mem- 
bers have responded to their names. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 

I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to take into custody and 
bring to the bar of the House all members absent without leave, — 4 that 
all leaves of absence be hereby revoked. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the resolution, and 
the Speaker pro tempore announced that the ayes had it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I make the point of order that the Chair 
had decided before the gentleman addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Of course the point of order will be overruled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not observe that 
the gentleman from Maine had addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I addressed the Chair, and asked for a division 


in the customary way. 
I say it was done after the Chair had 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
decided. 

Mr. REED. How could I do otherwise, unless the Chair de- 
cided my way? They sometimes do. [Laughter.] 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 30. 

Mr. REED. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty-eight gentlemen have 
arisen—a sufficient number, and tellers are ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Idemand the = and nays. 

Mr. BLAND. Pending that, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. They can make that motion for a day or a week. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division, Mr. Speaker. [Cries of Too late!” 


I offer the resolution which 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia demands the yeas and naya: 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman call for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 


No, sir. 


The SPEAKER pro 
tion, the adoption of the resolution, 
Mr. REED. The gentleman demanded the yeas and nays on 
oe previous motion; but I ask for a division on the motion to 
ourn. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair in the last instance 
8 announce the result. 


tempore. That was on the previous mo- 


Mr. REED. But asked for a division, and Ihave that right, 
even if the Chair had made theannouncement. The Chair must 
not make any mistake on this. [Laughter.] We must not have 
8 here. [Renewed reine my 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Tellers were ordered on the 
call of the gentleman from Maine, and I demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. REED. But there is a motion to adjourn, which has in- 
tervened, and on which we are now dividing. There can not be 
an doubt about that, Mr. Speaker. 

he House divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 95. 

Mr. REED. Tellers, Mr. S 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
tion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 43, nays 156, 
not voting 154; as follows: 


peaker. 
I demand the yeas and nays on the mo- 


YEAS—43, 
Aitken, Grout, Lucas, — 7 
Baw N. H 8 Mai sh Reybt 
y rs 
Blair, Hilborn, McCall, 4 
Broderick, Hitt, McDowell, Settle, 
Brosius, Hooker, N. Y, McKeighan, Shaw, 
Cooper, Wis. Houk, Ohio Meiklejohn, Smith, 
is, Kans. Houk, Tenn. Mercer, Stone, C. W. 
Daniels, Johnson, N. Dak. Milliken, White, 
Doolittle, Lilly, Saras Wright, Penn. 
Ellis, Oregon Linton, Phillips, 
NAYS—156. 
Alderson, Cooper, Tex. Kilgore, Richardson, Tenn, 
Alexander, Covert, Kribbs, Ritchie, * 
Arnold. X. Kyle, Robbins, 
Bailey, Crain, Lane, Ryan, 
Baker. Kans. Crawford, Lapham, Sayers, 
Baldwin, yton, Schermerhorn, 
khead, Livingston, hell, 
Barnes, Davey, Lynch, Sibley, 
B A Davis, addox, ipe, 
Bell, Colo, De Armond, Maguire, Snod 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Mallory, Somers, 
Bere? Dinsmore, Marshall, Sperry, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Martin, In Springer, 
Black, III. Durborow, McAleer, Stal 
Blanchard, 3 McCull Stevens, 
atner, Enloe, McDannold, Stockdale, 
n, Epes, Mebearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Bower, N. C. Erdman, ann, Strait, 
ch, Forman, McLaurin, Swanson, 
Brawley, Fyan, McMillin, Talbert, 8. C. 
Bretz. Geary, cRae, Talbott, Md. 
Brickner, X Money, Tarsney, 
ks Gorman, Montgomery, Tate, 
Brown, rady. organ, Taylor, Ind. 
Bryan, Gresham, oses, Terry, 
Bynut Hall. Minn. Noe Turnas, 
um, al e er, 
ane Hall. Mo. tes, Turpin, 
Harris, Paschal, ler, 
Campbell, Harter, Patterson, , 
Cannon, Heard, Paynter, Wash 
Caruth, Henderson, N.C. Pearson, Weadock, 
Causey, Hines, Pendleton, Tex. wens 
Clark, Mo. Holman, Pendleton, W. Va Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. Hudson, Pigott, ting, 
Cobb, Mo, Ikirt, er, Williams, III 
Cockrell, Johnson, Ohio Reilly, 
Coombs, Kem, Richards,Ohio. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Fla. Kiefer, Richardson, Mich. Wolverton. 
NOT VOTING—154. 
Abbott, Childs, Fitch, Hepburn, 
dams, icy, Fithian, 5 
Aldrich, Clarke, Ala. Fletcher, Hooker, Miss, 
Allen, an, Funk, Hopkins, III. 
Apsley, Coffeen, Funston, opkins, Pa. 
Ba Gardner, Hulick, 
Bartholdt, Compton, Gear, Hull, 
Bartlett, Gillet, N. Y. Hunter. 
Belden, Cooper, Ind. Gillett, Mass. Hutcheson, 
r 8 Seoanichs . Ind. 
torre ones, 
Bland, Baleal. „ A G Joy, 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, LA 
Bows Denson, = A DAUDA, 
rattan, Dingley, ainer, ‘A WSO! 
B E Do ver, Hammond, Letever, 
reckinridge, Ky. Donovan, Lester, 
Burn Draper, armer, Lisle, 
Burrows, tch, Lockwood, 
Caldwell, Dunp! Lond, 
Camine Edm ayes, Loudenslager, 
Cannon, Ellis, Ky. Heiner, 
Ca) Everett, Henderson, III. Marvin, N. Y. 
pen oa Fellows, Henderson, Iowa McCleary, Minn 
Chick 5 Fielder, Hendrix, McCreary, Ky. 


‘ost, 

orse, Pri 
Murray, Randall, Tawney, Wilson, Wash. 
Newlands, Robertson, La. Taylor, Tenn. 
Northway, Robinson, Pa. 
O’Ferrall, Rusk, er, er, 
O'Neil, Mass. Russell, Ga. Upa Z Wright, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Outhwaite, Sherman, Van Voorhis, Ohio 


So the House refused to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the demand for the 
yeas and 8 on the motion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON}, which has been read by the Clerk. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the yeas and nays is with- 
drawn. Tellers have been ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Unless the demand for tel- 
lers is withdrawn, I renew the demand for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. d 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 12, 


not voting 183; as follows: 
YEAS—158, 

Ald Covert, Kyle, Ritchie, 
Alexander, Cox ©, Rob 
Arnold, in, Latimer, Ryan, 
Bailey, Crawford, Layton, Sayers, 
Baldwin, Livingston, Schermerhorn, 

es, Davey, Lynch, hell, 
res vis, dox, Sibley, 
Bell, 0. De Armond, ipe, 
Bell, Tex. De Forest, Mallory, Snodgrass, 
Beltzhoover, Dinsmore, Marshall, Somers, 
Berry, Dockery, Martin, Ind. Sperry, 
Black, Ga. Durborow, McAleer, Springer, 
Black, III. English, McCulloch, Stallings, 
Blanchard, Enloe, McDannold, Stevens, 
Bland, Epes, McDearmon, Stockdale, 
Boatner, Erdman, McGann, Stone, Ky. 

Fithian, Mekeighan, Strait, 

Bower, N. C. Forman, McLaurin, Swanson, 

ch, Fyan, McMillin, Talbert, S. C. 

Brawley, Geary, McRae, Talbott, Md. 
tz, Geissenhainer, Mercer, Tarsney, 
Brickner, Gorman, Money, te, 
Broo Grady, Montgomery, Taylor, Ind. 
Brown, Gres. Morgan, ‘erry, 
Bryan, Grout, Moses, Y, 
Bunn, 221 5 Turner, 
Bynum, eill, 
Cabaniss, Hall, Mo. tes, ler, 
Cadmus, arris, Paschal, arner, 
Cannon, Cal. Harter. Patterson, Washin 
Caruth, He Paynter, Weadoc 
Catchings, Henderson, N. C. Pearson, Wells, 
Causey, Holman, Pendleton, Tex. Wheeler, Ala. 
Clark, Mo. Houk, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. Whi $ 
Cobb, Ala. Hudson, ott, liams, III. 
Cobb, Mo. irt, er, Williams, Miss. 
Cockrell, Johnson, Ohio Reilly, Wilson, W. Va. 
Coombs, em, Richards, Ohio Wolverton. 
Cooper, Fla. Kilgore, Richardson, Mich. 
Cooper, Kribbs, Richardson, Tenn. 
NAYS—12. 
Baker, Kans. Marsh, Ray, Russell, Conn. 
Doolittle, Meiklejohn, Reed Smith” 
llis, Oregon e, Rey burn, Wright, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—183. 
Abbott, Clarke, Ala. Gear, Hull, 
Gillet, N. Y. Hunter, 
Aitken, Coffee’ Gillett, Mass. Hutch 
Alar: Goldzier, ohnson, Ind. 
Allen, Compton, Goodnight, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Apsley, Graham, Jones, 
Avery, Cooper, Ind Grosvenor, Joy, 
Babcock, Cooper, Wis. r. Kiefer 
Baker, N. H. Cornish, mer, — 
ankh Cousins, Hammond, Lapham, 
Bartholdt, Cul Hare, Lawson, 
Bartlett, Curtis, Kans. Harmer, Lefever, 
Belden, Curtis, N. Y. Hartman. Lester, 

ham, Dalzell, Hatch, Lilly, 

A Daniels, Haugen, Linton 
Boutelle, Denson, es, Lisle, 
Bowers, Cal. Dingley, Heiner, Lockwood, 
Brattan, Dolliver, Henderson, III. Loud, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Donovan, Henderson, Iowa Loudenslager, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Draper, Hendrix, Lucas, 

Brode: Dunn, Hepburn, M: er, 
Brosius, Dunphy, Hermann, Mahon, 
Burnes, Edmunds, Hicks, Marvin, N. Y. 
Burrows, Ellis, K Hilborn, McCall, 
Caldwell, Everett, Hines, McCleary, Minn. 
Caminetti, Fellows, Hitt, 2 Ky 
88 Fielder, Hooker, Miss. McDowe) 
Cannon, tch, Hooker, N. Y. McEttrick, 
88 Fletcher, Hopkins, a McKaig, 
ickering, 8 opkins, MeN: 
Childs, Houk, Tenn. Ack 
Clancy. Gardner, Hulick, Meyer, 
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te, 

O'Neil, Mass. usk, Tawney. Wilson, Ohio 
ONeill, Pa. Russell, Ga. Taylor, Tenn. Wilson, Wash 
Outhwaite, Scranton, O; ise. 

ttle, Tucker, Woodard, 
Pence, Shaw, 8 Woomer, 
Perkins, Sherman, Van Voorhis, N. Y Wright, Mass. 
Phillips. Sickles, Van Voorhis, Ohio 


So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BLAIR, by unanimous consent, was excused on account 
of illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of the clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment the 
bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the Army 
to be detailed to colleges; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled 
„An act to provide the times and places for holding terms of 
United States courts in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1892. 

The message further announced that the Senate had 
bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested: 

A bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. Ward; and 

A bill (S. 1021) to grant the right of way to the Kansas, Okla- 
homa Central and Southwestern Railway Company through 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory, and for other pur- 


poses. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” ap- 
proved May 5, 1892. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. Rollins, late collector, fifth 
district, North Carolina, for value of stamps destroyed by fire at 
Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 

REPORT DURING RECESS BY COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. 
he question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a division. 1 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 42, noes 98; so the 
House refused to adjourn. 

After a pause, 


Mr. MALLORY (at 6 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.). Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HAINES (at$ o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.). Mr. S er, 


I would like to know the reason why we are kept waiting here 
in this manner? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DOCKERY). The Sergeant- 
at-Arms is now executing the order of the House directing him 
to compel the attendance of absent members, 

The Sergeant-at-Arms (at 7 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and said: Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the authority directed to me toarrestand bring in those mem- 
bers who are absent without leave, I now have at the bar of the 
House the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Joy] and the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. CAUSEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. JOY, you have been absent 
from the sittings of the House without its leave. What excuse 
have you to offer? 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker—— . 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I suggest that the gentleman stand 
up in the middle of the Hall and speak loud. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Joy] is in order. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I really ought not to be out to-night 
on account of. 

Mr. CARUTH. We can not hear the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
gentleman from Missouri is quite hoarse. 

Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I can scarcely speak at all. I really 
ought not to be here now on account of a severe cold and sore 
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throat. Because I am not well I was expecting not to go out 
this evening, but to remain at my hotel. I ask to be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman states that he 
pala from the House on account of illness, and asks to be 
excused. 

Mr. COOMBS. I move that the gentleman be excused. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro op eee Mr. CAUSEY, you have been ab- 
sent from the sittings of the House without its leave. What ex- 
cuse have you to olfer? 

Mr. CAUSEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been present here the 
whole diy. If you will look at the record you will find that 1 
have voted on every roll call. I merely went out to get a bite, 
so that I could come back and stay here all night in order that 
the pending resolution might be passed. That is all the excuse I 
have to oler. 

Mr. DURBOROW. I move that the gentleman be excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised by the 
Clerk that the name of the fonemen from Delaware [Mr. CAU- 
SEY] appears on the last roll call. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, Then the officer had no right 
to arrest him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man from Delaware will be excused. f 

Mr. MoMILLIN. If the gentleman's name appears on the roll 
call why was he arrested? It seems to me therecan be no ques- 
tion about excusing him. 

Mr. CAUSEY. The only reason for my arrest seems to have 
been that I went out to get dinner. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is always important in these matters that 
we should do what is orderly. No member can properly be 
brovght in under arrest unless he has been in contempt of the 
House. Therefore I think the gentleman should stand excused 
without any motion. 

Mr. CARUTH. The Chair has ruled that way, I understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 
The gentleman from Delaware is excused. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the bar of the House with 
Mr. LISLE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. LISLE, you have been ab- 
sentfrom thesessions of the House withoutits leave. What ex- 
cuse have you to offer? ; 

Mr. LISLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry to have been ab- 
sent from the House to-day; but jn the first place, as is known 
to all my colleagues, I have been in very poor health for some 
time. In addition to that, I have been endeavoring to-day to at- 
tend to business in the various Departments for quite a number 


of my constituents. I would gladly have been here in the House 


if I had known that HY proren was of any importance. 

Mr. MCOREARY of Kentucky. I move that my colleague be 
excused. 

Mr. KILGORE. Before that question is put I would like to 
make an inquiry. How did the gentleman vote on the silver ques- 
tion? E 

The question being put on the motion to excuse Mr. LISLE, it 
was agreed to; there being—ayes 88, noes 0. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This question does not require 
a quorum. 

r. TRACEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I would 
like to know whether the Chair rules that gentlemen who were 
here and responded on the roll call have aright toleave the Hall 
when the doors are ordered closed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not so ruled, but 
the custom is in these cases for gentlemen when they desire to be 
absent from the Hall temporarily, to leave their names with the 
Se t-at-Arms. 

. TRACEY. They are expected to return promptly? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They leave the House on their parole; and 
if they violate their parole they can be rearrested. That is the 

of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. COOMBS. Pris to an inquiry. Is it in order to ask for a 
report from the Sergeant-at-Arms as the probability of our get- 
ting a quorum? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In response to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from New York, I will state that the action of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms just taken is presumed to be a partial report, so far as 
he is able to make one at this time. 

Mr. ENLOE. Is it not about time to issue orders to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to arrest those members who went out for dinner 
and have not returned? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was understood that they were to return 
at 7.30. It is not quite that hour yet. 


Mr. MALLORY. I move that the House do now adjourn, 
2 Soest was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 

noes 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to ob- 
tain some information either from the Chair or some member 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I will make it in order, Mr. 
Speaker. 3 ‘ 

I wish to ask as a parliamentery inquiry whether or not this 
call of the House is a serious business or whether it is a farce? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is a serious business of course. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. > 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared before the bar of the House 
having in custody Mr. FUNSTON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. FUNSTON, you have been 
absent from the sitting of the House without its leave. What 
excuse have you to offer therefor? 

Mr. PUNSTON. I got hungry, Mr. Speaker, and desired my 
dinner, and voluntarily eame back, paying my own expenses. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the Chair understand that 
the gentleman returned voluntarily? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Ves, sir. [received notice froma page that 
you desired my presence up here, and I returned immediately. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Imovethat my colleague be excused. 

Mr. ENLOE. In lieu of that I wish to make a motion. The 
gentleman from Kansas is an old member and understands the 
rules of the House. I move that the Sargeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to deduct his pay for the day. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. A point of order on that. He has not 
been absent all day, only a part of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is notin order. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to excuse his colleague. 

The question was taken; andon a division there were—ayes 83, 
noes 4. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I move to dispense with all 
further proceedings under the call, and on that motion I demand 
the yeas and nays. 5 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The roll was cailed, no quorum voting, after which the follow 
ing proceedings took place: 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Mr. DAVIS of Kansas 
was here until late this afternoon,and requested me, if his name 
was called in the evening session, to ask unanimous consent that 
he be excused as he was not feeling well. 

Mr. HUDSON. He is sick. 

There $e te objection, Mr. DAVIS was excused. 

Mr.CHARLES W. STONE. My colleague [Mr. WRIGHT] was 


here until 6 o'clock, and I desire to state that he is not able on 


account of a ia disability to remain longer. 

Mr. SMI of Illinois. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
BRODERICK] requested me to ask that he be excused from further 
attendance on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the roll call shows—ayes 
9, noes 150. No quorum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is very apparent that there is no 

uorum of the other side present, and it is further evident that 
these interesting pro ings could be very much further pra- 
longed, but the size of the transaction hardly seems to warrantit. 
I therefore desire to propose to gentlemen on the other side 
the following amendment to their resolution. I propose to 
strike out the following words: 


And may be convened by the call of the chairman. Said com itte shali 
also be authorized to file with the Clerk of the House during this interval 
any bill it shall have prepared for the action of the House on the meeting of 
the next session of the present Congress, with the usual report thereon. 


And substitute in lieu thereof: 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means shall have the right 
to call toget er the committee and to file with the Clerk of the House any 
tariff bill which shall be ordered by the committee for publication, and the 
report of the committee, together with the views of the minority, shall be 
filed together for publication not less than ten days after the filing and 
publication of the bill, unless an earlier date can be agreed upon. Either 
report may be filed after ton days if the other is not ready. 


The original proposition contemplated no report whatever by 
the minority. othing in the rules of the House would author- 
ize or permit any such thing, since that can be done only by leave 
of the House, and the House might not be in session. 

I still entertain against ihis proposition very many of the ob- 
jections which | presented this afternoon, but the original prop- 
osition, as [ understand it from what was said by the chairman 
of the committee, is only a contingent one. Utterances on the 
part of various members of the Democratic party, and I think 
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may safely also on the . various members of the com- NOT VOTING—157. 
mitten, would te perhaps apg agen of the matter | Abbott, Hulick, A 
3 and therefore, under circumstances, I deem a Dolliver, ull, 2 
it omy os uty pto 5 this suggestion of compromise, which I prone Cami — — Mich. 
accepted A Johnson, Ind. Richardson, Tenn. 
"WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a asI caught the Baker, N. H. Edmunds, Jones, Robinson, Pa. 
33 of the gentleman from Maine Mr. REED]I think there Harter arene 223 — Ga 
will be no difficulty in reaching an agreement upon it. Lwish, lden, Fellows, Lester, 
howe sario say that the. origan mean ee did 5 ie Beltzhoover, —— 
filing of committee and minority reports, and as written Bope nslager, ‘ 
myself ana oant 55 = 2 G arok 5 e language was “the 155 — Boatner, Gear, . 1 Ma ner, o 5 Ster — 
reports.“ the wo ing eè plural. usono, ot, N. — . 
Mr. REED. It is not that way in the copy which I saw. F Stoney 
pi MSGR of Wert Wing Tho goniisman pon himself | Bre pan Memili Siong 
r recollect t ussion between Alex. am. c . ung. 
and myself was somewhat upon the question of the minori — — me —.— 
port. I suggest to the gentleman that for the word tariff” i Bum, rout, ` Milliken, Taylor, Tenn. 
substitute the word revenue,“ so that there may be no narrow Sawn a T, Morgat; 5 ker. 
and technical interpretation of the resolution: and with that Canetti BaO eraa I erde N x. 
re I caught the suggestion of the gentleman, I think See Hare, — ia Yan ù Voorhis, Ohio 
will accep > s ; 5 
Mr. REED. I will accept the amendment suggested, it being | paas eee, 8 8 — 
distinctly understood that that does not commit anybody to the | Cockran, Hayes, 0 ` Wever, 
doctrine ot a tariff Zar Serene Oniy Uanghter}, even when the athe Heiner, it Sn N 5 
proceeds are econo ; ; z 
The SPEAKER, Without objection, then, all further pro- Sen, . Heger Page ie, 
e under the call will be dispensed with. The Chair sup- | Cooper, Ind Hermann, Seti —— 
poses that is eae in the agreement. Without objection, | Sonaies —.— apn Wright, Mass. 
all further ings under the call will be 2 with. | Curtis, N. Y. Hooker, Miss. Post. right, 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. e last re- 1 Hopkins, Ul. Powers, 
corded vote shows only 159 gentlemen voting. If there be no | Baris Hopkins, Pa. Price; 


objection, if gentlemen on that side will record their votes, the 
record would then show a quorum voting. 

Mr. REED, Thes 8 might be made that we are quite 
ready to have the C count us. [Laughter.!] 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Chair would rather eount me in that 
wer I ask the privilege of recording my vote in favor of the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be recorded then. 

Mr. PAYNE. Solely for the p of being counted. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. PAYNE, he voted in the 
affirmative. 

Other members. were, at their own request, also recorded. 
On the roll call, as e e there were —yeas 43, nays 
153; not voting 157; as fo 


YEAS—43. 
Adams, Hainer, Linton, Moon, 
Harris, Lucas, 
Brosius, Hartman, uire, P) pS, 
Cannon, III. Henderson, Iowa Mahon, è 
Cooper, Wis. Hilborn, Marsh, Russell, Conn. 
Curtis. Kans. Hitt, M Shaw, 
ley, Hooker, N. Y. McCleary. Minn. Stone. C. W. 
Doolittie, Johnson,N. Dak. McDowell, omas, 
Ellis. Oregon em, Mek an, Waugh, 
Fletcher, Lefever, Meiklejohn, te. 
Gardner, Lilly, Mercer, 
NAYS—153. 3 
Alderson, Coombs, Kiefer, Ryan, 
Alexander, Cooper, Fla. K — — 
Allen, Cooper, Tex. Kribbs, ermerhorn, 
Arnold, Covert, Kyle, Settle, 
Bailey, x, Lane, Shell, 

5 Crain, Lapham, Sibley, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Latimer, Sipe, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Layton, Smith, 
Barnes, Cummings, Lisle, Snod 
Barwig, Davey, Li Somers, 
Bell, Colo, De Armond, 2 Sperry, 

Bell, Tex. De Forest, dox, Springer, 
Berry, Dinsmore; Mallory, tallings, 
Black, Ga. Dockery, Mars Stockdale, 
Black, III. Dono’ Strait, 
ger wag Durborow, McAleer, Ky. 3 a 

nd, cCreary, Ky. rt, 
Boen, Euloe McCulloch, Talbott, 
Branch, Epes, McDanneld, ‘Tarsney, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, MeDearmon, Tate, 
Bretz, Fielder, McLaor.n, ‘Taylor, Ind. 
Brickner, Fithian, McNagny, Terry, 
Brookshire, Forman, McRae, Tracey, 
Brown, Fyan. Money. Turner, 

an, Geary, Montgomery, Turpin, 

es, hainer, Moses, 12 ec! 
Bynum, Gorman, Matehiler, arner, 
Grady, Paschal, 8 
us, Hall, Patterson, Weadock, 

Campbell, Hall, Mo. Paynter, Wells, 
Cannon, Cal. T, Pearson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Caruth, Heard, Pendleton, Tex. Whiting, 
Catrhings, Henderson, N.C. Pendleton, W. Va. Williams, 
Causey, Hines, tt. Williams, 
Clark, Mo. Houk, Ohio ye Wilson, W.Va. 
Clark: Hudson, Richards, Ohio Wolverton. 
Cobb, Tkirt, Ritchie, 
Cobb, Mo. Johnson. Ohio Robbins, 
Compton, Joy. Robertson, La. 


So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum has now voted. The Chair will 
announce the vote. On this question the ayes are 43, and the 
noes are 153. The record now disclosing a quorum, without ob- 
jection all further proceedings under the will be dispensed 
with. The report of the Committee on Rules ht be with- 
drawn, and the amendment roposed by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] to the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from West rge [Mr. WILSON} migħt bə considered, with- 
out the report of the Committee on Kules. The Clerk will re- 

rt the resolution introduced by the gentleman from West 
irginia Mr. WILSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on = and Means are hereby granted 
leave to sit during the interval between the first and second sessions of the 
acy 8 -third Congress, and may be Sonrisa by the call of the 
Sai — — Shall also be authorized to file with the Clerk of the House, 
during this interval, „o7 bill it shall have prepared for the action of the 
House on the mee next session of the present Congress, with the 
usual report thereon. 

And the Clerk of the House is instructed forthwith to mail to each member 
ofthe House a copy of said bill and report, should the same be filed. 

TheSPEAKER. Tothis resolution the gentleman from Maine 
offers an amendment, which will now be read. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the copy which 
the Clerk has read hus the word “report” I find, but the reso- 
lution which I sent to the Clerk’s desk had the word reports“ 
in both places. 

Tho SPEAKER. That change will be made. To this reso- 
lution the gentleman from Maine offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the lan: “and may be convened by the call of the chair- 
man. Said committee shall also be authorized to file with the Clerk of the 
House during this interval . tox the action ot 
the House on the meeting of present Co with 
the usual report thereon,” and insert: The chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means shall have the right to call together the committee and 
to file with the Clerk of the House any revenue bill which shall be ordered 
by the committee for publication, and the report of the committee, together 
with the views of the minority, shall be filed her for publication not 
less than ten he — —.— the 1 and publication of the unless an 
earlier date cat be agreed upo: ther report may be filed after ten days 
if the other is not ready.“ 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Is there not some mistake 
about not less than ten days? 

Mr. REED. No; I stumbled over that for some time. I want 
it clear that it shall not be less than ten days after the filing and 
8 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wants ten days to elapse 
before ihe ublication. 

D. Iwantten days to elapse before the publication 
of the report. They are both to be published together, unless 
one should not file a report. 

The SPEAKER. That seems to cover the point, that ten 
days must elapse. Without objection the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution pro- 
viding for final adjournment was passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ERRONEOUS REFERENCE. 


TheSPEAKER. Withoutobjection the Committee on Claims 
will be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 1954) to repeal chapter 538 of volume 26 of United States 
Statutes at Large, and the bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


There was no objection. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. Mc- 
KEIGHAN, for ten days, on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following personal 

request: 
he Clerk read as follows: A 

Mr. MONAGNY. I ask leave to withdraw papers of Wm. Lyne, Lewis 
Deems, C. S. Bash, and Joseph Wolf. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection this leave will be granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A question of order. Is this leave to with- 
draw papers under the rule? I think the rule provides that 
copies o; ers withdrawn should be left. 

eS R. The Chair did not look. [After a pause.] 
There is no provision in the request about leaving copies. 

Mr. SP. GER. What is the rule upon that subject? It 
ought to be subject to the rules. 

Mr. HEARD. I will suggest that the request be amended so 
that it will be in accordance with the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois, that unless the House gives consent the papers can not 
be withdrawn without leaving copies. The House may give 
unanimous consent to withdraw papers without leaving copies, 
but the rules require copies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am informed that this is evidence for 
the Court of Claims and it is not necessary, as the rule provides 
copies shall be left. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
the urgent deficiency bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the 5 votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, to the bill (H. R. 4177) to pro- 
vide for further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year end: June 30, 1894, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 


J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
A. P. GORMAN, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its 
attention I will explain in a very few moments the matter of 
disagreement between the two Houses. The differenges on five 
of the Senate amendments have been determined by the con- 
ferees, and their action has been approved by both Houses. 
The sixth Senate amendment is the only proposition that re- 
mains unsettled. That amendment appropriates the sum of 
822,000 for the purpose of payment to certain clerks and em- 
ployés in the Senate authorized by a resolution of the Senate 
which bears date, I believe, of September 30, 1890. 

Mr. KILGORE. During the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. SAYERS. During the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And offered by Senator Kenna. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, during the second session of the Fifty- 
first Congress an amendment was placed upon the general defi- 
ciency bill by the Senate making an appropriation for the same 
purpose as in the amendment under consideration. That amend- 
mont came to the House and was rejected, and the Senate re- 
ceded. At the first session of the Fifty-second Congress an 
amendment was again put by the Senate upon the general defi- 
ciency bill, of the same tenor as the present amendment. That 
amendment came to the House and was again rejected, and the 
Senate again receded. During the second session of the Fifty- 
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second Congress the Senate for the third time placed a similar 
amendment upon the general deficiency bill. When the bill 
came back to the House the amendment was for the third time 
rejected by the House, and the Senate for the third time re- 
ceded from the amendment. 

The urgent deficiency bill, to which the pending amendment 
is attached, passed the House covering appropriations that were 
necessary to meet the current expenses of the Government. 
When the bill reached the Senate this amendment among others 
was put upon it. In view of what has transpired between the 
two Houses, not only in the Fifty-first Congress but also in the 
Fifty-second, the conferees representing the House felt that 
they ought not to agree to this amendment, and they believed 
that it was their duty to submit the matter to the House so as to 
obtain the further judgment of the House upon the matter. 

I do not believe that the House should agree to the amend- 
ment, In the first place, the amendment pro d is to cover 
expenses incurred under a simple resolution of the Senate. In 
the second place the amendment is to cover anappropriation for 
an expenditure that occurred nearly three yearsago, and which 
has been rejected by two Congresses. In the third place, the 
amendment is fastened upon an urgent deficiency bill, which is 
intendan to meet current and pressing expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, it is due to the House that I should say this: That I have 
been told that the Senate will not recede. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. May I say a word to my friend? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. It seems that Democratic Sen- 
ators, when in a majority, are about as tenacious of their rights 
as Republican Senators were. 

Mr. SAYERS. A Senator isa Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This resolution, Mr. Speaker, was 
‘adopted, as the gentleman from Texas, chairman of the commit- 
tee, has stated, in 1890, after a very lengthy session, when there 
were only about two monthsremaining between the close of that 
session and the beginning of the next regular session: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to pay the per diem 
clerks of committees of the Senate and clerks to Senators whom are author- 
ized to be legally paid by the resolution of the Senate of September 30, 1890, 
a sum equal two months’ pay, the same to be paid out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be immediately available. 


The Senators, Mr. Speaker, involved in this matter are nearly 
all Democrats; the clerks are nearly all Democratic clerks. In 
many instances the Senators, out of their own poko, have paid 
to their clerks the amount that they were entitled to under this 
resolution; in other instances the clerks have pata their own ex- 
penses, their railroad expenses and their hotel bills; and itis due 
to the Senators, who can not be represented on this floor, to say 
that they feel in honor-bound for this money; and they insist 
upon it, and will continue to insist upon it. I may just as well 
say, Mr. Speaker, that this agreement was had by the committee 
in conference, and I hope this House will indorse it, that for 
the present the bill may remain in conference for a future un- 
derstanding in the December session. 

Now, that was an agreement by the entire committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Who speaks for the committee? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Did I understand the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] to say that he was in favor of the 
House receding? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, sir. I desired to state—and I think 
it just to Senators who are represented on one side of this ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. The statement the gentleman made seemed 
to look in the direction of receding. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam only stating the facts; and I want 
to say that I am decidedly in favor of this House simply recog- 
nizing this matter as it is left in the handsof the conferees; and 
some day or another, if we can agree upon it, we will so report. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In that connection allow me to say 
that the statement of the gentleman from Georgia is perhaps a 
little too broad. Having signed the conference report as a mi- 
nority conferee, I can notagree with ico ponnoman rom Georgia 
that it is politic or proper to let this bill fail, because there are 
items of appropriation on the bill which I think ought to be 
eared for. One is for custodians and janitors of public buildings 
throughout the country; perhaps that is the most important 
item = ne bill, and I have no doubt that money ought to be ap- 

ropriated. 
p r. LIVINGSTON. May I suggest to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, . Money for thi enone was appropriated 
at the last session of Congress; and Ha this special session had 
not been called the 5 of the Treasury would have been 
obliged to go right along and provide for those matters without 
this fund, and in my humble opinion this matter ought not to 
have been brought before the House at this extra session. 


1893. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In reply to the gentleman from 
Georgia, I desire tosay that while the regular annual approprier 
tion was made for this purpose, it was verý greatly below the 
estimates and very considerably below the necessities of the 
service. And I the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that under our statutes no deficiency can be made without a 
violation of law. It is the duty of an executive officer not to 
spend more than a proportionate partof the appropriation within 
any given portion of the year. 

7 Kk it proper that this statement should be made. Of 
course, What the House may dois another question. One course 
of action would be to sustain the conference committee, because 
I am quite sure, from what I know of the temper of the House 
conferees, that without the ins!ructions of the House they would 
not feel warranted in g upon this point. So that either 
the House ought now to adopt this conference report, which 
sibly, and I think probably, means a failure of the entire bill, or 
the House ought to instruct its conferees (if such is its temper) 
to recede; or the House might take the matter into its own hands 
and adopt a motion to recede from the reement with the 
Senate on this one amendment (the only thing now in contro- 
versy), whereby this bill, on receiving Despre of the Presi- 
dent, would be enacted into law. I beg pardon of the gentleman 
in charge of the bill for making the statement, but I thought it 
proper to make it now in reply to the gentleman from Georgia, 
so that the House might fully understand the situation as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow 
a question? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr.SAYERS. If the gentleman from Tennessee desires time 
I will yield to him. . 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask aques- 
tion of my colleague on the committee, but the chairman has 
yielded to me a moment. 

I do not wish to detain the House, but I think it proper toim- 
press this poni in regard to the pending appropriation bill, and 
we should have due regard to this fact in our action with refer- 
ence to the conference report. That is, that the bill ought not 
to fail entirely, for the reason, as I am informed atthe Treasury 
Department, that the funds for paying the firemen, engineers, 
and others whose services are absolutely necessary to keep the 
public . a habitable condition during the winter 
weather, have been dispensed with in many of the public build- 
ings throughout the country because of the lack of funds. Iknow 
that is the case at Nashville, and also with a number of public 
buildings elsewhere throughout the country, and unless the ur- 

ency bill becomes alaw there will be suffering in the public 
buildings amongst the clerks and officials generally by reason of 
this fact. 

Mr. BRETZ. Is not the Senate as much interested in the pas- 

e of the bill as we are? 
r. ALLEN. Maybe some of them will resign. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. And when it is stated that this bill 
should fail rather than that an agreement should be reached on 
the pending question, I want that borne in mind. I aminclined 
for one to oppose to the bitter end the yielding to the Senate’s 
demand for $21,000 in this case, which is to cover liabilities in- 
curred during the sessions of the Fifty-first Congress for clerical 
hire in that body, and I think if the House insists on its position 
mar one conferees will be able to agree with the Senate and save 
the 8 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That money ought to be paid. 

Mr. SAYERS, If the gentleman from Tennessee is through, 
I desire to move that the House further insist on its disagree- 
ment, and ask a further conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. KILGORE. . Will the gentleman allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? I would like to know if he considers that this ought not 
to be paid under any circumstances? 

Mr. SAYERS. at is my opinion. 

Mr. KILGORE. And what is the opinion of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is also my opinion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will thegentleman allow me a moment? I 
understood some gentleman to say, a member of the conference 
committee, that the Senators had informed them in conference 
that they regarded this as a personal responsibility; that is, this 
expenditure in behalf of the clerks. I would like to know if I 
was correct in that understanding? 

Mr. SAYERS. Why, Mr. Speaker, the expenditure would 
have been paid out of thecontingentfund of the Senate; but that 
fund was exhausted, hence the effort on the part of the Senate to 
place this amendment on the urgent deficiency bill. 

Now, it occurs to me that if the House should recede from its 
position, it will in doing so indorse the action of the Senate in 
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yment of these session clerks and clerks to 
nators during the vacation between the first and the second 
sessions of the Fifty-first Congr: 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did I understand the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] to say that the Senators had become per- 
sonally liable for this payment? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; I only said that some Senators had 
stated they had paid some of this money outof their own pockets, 
and in other instances the clerks had borne their own expenses, 
so that Senators considered themselves in honor bound to secure 
this money for these clerks. But the chairman of our commit- 
tee has stated a fact which I do not want the House to overlook, 
that this money was to be paid originally out of the Senate con- 
tingent fund, and now it is proposed to take it out of a very dif- 
ferent fund. 

Mr. ALLEN. This money was paid out in . for what? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, the gentleman who was Senator 
Kenna’s clerk states to me in a private letter that he was sent 
twice to West Virginia on Mr. Kenna’s business as a Senate 
clerk, and paid his railroad expenses. So Mr. Jones, who was 
clerk to Senator Brown, then a Senator from my State, says that 
he was sent to Atlanta twice and paid his railroad fare, and 
Senators themselves have made similar statements. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is that a part of legitimate Government ex- 

nses? 

Mr. SAYERS. No. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is not; but it is provided for in this 
resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As Tunderstand, the first session of the Fif- 
ty-first Congress adjourned on the 2d day of October and the sec- 
ond session began on the first Monday of December following, so 
that there was a period of two months between the long and the 
short session. 

Mr.SAYERS. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the Senators desire pay for their ses- 
sion clerks and clerks to Senators to cover that period? 

Mr. SAYERS. They do. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. To cover those two months. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like toinquire whether the Senate could 
not secure the payment of this money by increasing its contin- 
gent fund and then paying this money out of that fund? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And the gentleman from Texas 
— 5 SAYERS] might well state, I think, that the Senate is per- 

ectly willing to do that. 

Mr. SAY . The Senate is perfectly willing. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Provided we appropriate the money. 

Mr. SAYERS. Theconferees of the Senate are perfectly will. 
ing to have the matter arranged in that way, provided we recog- 
nize the right of the Senate to make this indebtedness. 

Mr. Speaker. I move that the House further insist upon its 
disagreement and ask for a further conferenze with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
moves that the House further insist upon its ent to 
the amendment of the Senate, and ask a further conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. C ANNON of Illinois. I will suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] that in order to place the matter be- 
fore the House in the most favorable light, it seems to me it 
would be well that a motion be made that the House recede from 
its disagreement. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam willing. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] can make the motion. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Very well; for the purpose of test- 
ws Sah sense of the House I will make the motion. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
moves that the House recede from its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ee to the same. 

The question was en; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SAYERS) there were—ayes 4, noes 120. 

So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was dis- 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection an order will be made 
that the House further insist upon its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a further conference on the disagree- 
ing, votes of the two Houses. : 

here was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. SAYERS, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
and Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if there be no further business 
before the House—— 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. . 83) donating an abandoned cannon to the 


proving for the 
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committee in 
armay of the Republic at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894; when the 
Speaker signed the same. 


DETAIL OF OFFICERS TO COLLEGES. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, before the House 
adjourns I desire to ask unanimous consent that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 3571). It will 
only take amoment. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] has a bill to which there is a Senate amendment. 
The gentleman thinks it can be disposed of ina moment, and the 
Chair will submit it to the House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabima. I send to the Clerk’s desk the 
bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officersof the Army to 
be detailed to colleges, together with the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 7, after the words United States,“ insert and no officer shall be 
thus detailed who has not had five years’ service in the Army, and no detailto 
such duty shall extend for more than four years; and officers on the retired 


list. of the Army — upon their own app cation, be detailed to such duty, 
and when so detailed shall receive the full pay of their rank.“ 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs [Mr. OUTHWAITE], who is absent to- 
night, requested me to ask the House to concur in the Senate 
amendment, and pursuant to that request I make that motion, 
thatthe House concur. The bill d the House some weeks 
since. It authorized an increase in the number of officers de- 
tailed for such duty to 110. The Senate amendment does not af- 
fect the number of officers to be detailed. 

The motion was to. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER of Alabama a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SAYERS (at 8 o’clock and 52 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, No- 
vember 3, 1893, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

B r. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 4340) to amend section 407 of 
the Revised Statutes. requiring deposit of receipts with the Audi- 
tor of the Treasury for Post-Office Department—to the Joint 
Commission of Congress to Inquire into the Status of Laws Or- 
ganizing the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 4341) to pon for the di 
of Port Hartsuff, Fort Sheridan, and Fort McPherson military 
reservations, in the State of Nebraska, to actual settlers under 
the provisions of the homestead laws—to the Committee on 
blic Lands. 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill H. R. 4342) appropriating $850 for 
establishing a fog bell at Hudson light station, New York— 
to the Committee on ee 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 4343) conferring on 
the district courts in the Territories the jurisdiction in certain 
trials of Indians—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4344) granting desert lands to States and 
Territories for educational purposes—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 4345) direeting the part- 
ing and refining of bullion to be carried on at the United States 
assay office at Helena, Mont.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R.4346) extending the benefits 
of the marine hospitals tothe keepers and crews of life-saving sta- 
tions—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Cmerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A joint resolution (H. . 84) making 
Saturday a half holiday for the Executive Departments in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 


umbia. 
By Mr. CRAIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 85) to give an ex- 
tra month's pay to employés of the House—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 4347) to pay Eliza Green, 
of Vicksburg, Miss., the amount found due her by the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 4348) granting a pension to 
Eugenia R. Sweeny, widow of Brig. Gen. Thomas W. Sweeny, 
United States Army, retired, deceased—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


charge of the national encampment of the Grand | By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4349) for the relief 


of Horace V. 3 was injured by the collapse of the 
old Ford's Theater, on the 9th day of June, 1803 to the Committee 
on ms. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 4350) to restore the 
name of Pleasant Sharp to the pension rolls to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4351) for the relief of John G. Pickler—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4352) granting a pension to Ann E. Chap- 
man, wife of William B. Chapman, of Knoxville, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4353) to grant an honorable discharge to T. 
J. arpay he) the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4354) for the relief of William Cecil—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of Kate K. Parsons, of 
won dey Knox County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4356) for the relief of Joseph C. Hodges—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4357) for the relief of James A. Doughty— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4358) granting additional pension to Isham 
Hurt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill H. R. 4359) to as an honorable discharge to 
William Stephen Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill H. R. 4360) for the relief of Philip Schlossan—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4361) for the relief of J. T. Thompson—to the 
Committee on Mili Allairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4362) for the relief of Miller E. Rosier to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4363) for the relief of John W. Robinson to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4364) granting military status to Reynold's 
Scouts to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4365) for the relie? of Wesley C. Owens—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill H. R. 4565) for the relief of James M. McKamey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4357) for the relief of William McCulley—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill H R. 4368) for the relief of Samuel E. Gass—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4369) granting an honorable discharge to 
William C. De Vault—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4370) to amend the military record of John 
Christian—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4371) for the relief of William B. Caldwell— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R 4372) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Samuel Bunch—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4373) for the relief of Henry Byrge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4374) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Elisha Anderson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4375) for the relief of Lewis Adkins—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4376) granting a pension to Mary J. Blan- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4377) granting a pension to Mary A. Bird, of 
Fox, Sevier County, Tenn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4378) for the relief of the helpless children 
5 Usery, deceased—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. s 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4379) for the relief of Henry Thompson—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4380) for the relief of Fanny Moore—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4381) for the relief of Edmond B. Miller—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill |H. R 4382) for the relief of P. C. Culvahouse—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4383) for the relief of Edward Legg—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4354} for the relief of Walter Scott—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. pace merry 
3 pension to Henderson Young—to the Committee on Invali 

ensions, - 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4386) granting a 
ponelon to Daniel M. Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 4387) granting a pension to 
John Dow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany House bill 4300, for 
the relief of John Veeley—to the Committee on Claims. A 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 4299, granting a pension 
to Mary L. Tweddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: Memorial for the relief of William T. 
Baker et al., survivors of the Mountain Meadow massacre—to 
the Committee on 3 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of the Michigan Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to repeal the Geary 
law—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the cigar manufacturers of Jackson, Mich., 
asking for a reduction of the duty on tobacco—to the Committee 
on Ways and Meuns. 

Also, petition of residents of Jackson, Mich., asking for the 

age of the antitrain wrecking and other antitrain robbing 
ill, H. R. 3188—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of lowa; Papers from August Hammel, 
esq., Dubuque, Iowa., urging the establishment of a technic 
department at the National College for the Deaf at Kendall 
Green—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, paper from P. J. Dorn, esq., of Iowa, urging the estab- 
lishment of a technical department at the National College for 
7 Deaf at Kendall Green—to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Also, petition of W. J. Irvine, esq., Waterloo, Iowa, praying 
‘the reduction of pos to 1 cent an ounce—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Petition of Eleanor Shea 
for pension—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of citizens of South Carolina asking 
an appropriation for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Congaree River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 


Fripay, November 3, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D.D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings; when, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

8 ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled bill (H. R. 2821) for the relief of W. W. Rollins, late col- 
lector fifth district North Carolina, for value of stamps de- 
stroyed by fire at Winston, N. C., on November 13, 1892, which 
had previously received the signature of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk,announced that the House still further 
insisted upon its d reement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 6 to the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide for further 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1894, and for 
other purposes; asked a further conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and had ap- 
pointed Mr. SAYERS, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. CANNON of Illi- 
— managers at the further conference on the part of the 

ouse. 


. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The ash % also announced that the Speaker of the House 

had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res, 83) donating 

an abandoned cannon to the committee in charge of the National 

Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, at Pittsburg, 

Pa., in 1894; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I report back favorably from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations the concurrent resolution of the House of 
Representatives providing for the final adjournment of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and I ask for its present consideration. 

‘The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives. That the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be.authorized to 
close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses on the 34 
day of November, present, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, since it appears that a yea-and- 


nay vote is not to be taken on the resolution toadjourn, I rise to 
place on record my opposition to it. 

The Congress should not adjourn, but should continue in ses- 
sion and proceed in the transaction of public business, of which 
there isa large amount demanding attention. This is shown b; 


the Calendar ying on the desk of every Senator. Much of it 


of great importance. The Federal elections bill is before the 
Senate, having d the House. The bankruptcy bill is being 
debated in the 


ouse, and will be in this bodyin a very 3 
if it is to come at all. Quite a number of bills passed by the 
House are in the Senate awaiting action. Some of those it is im- 
rtant should be passed at once. Many more would be poured 
nto the Senate, were it understood that both Houses would pro- 
ceed in the dispaich of business inste d of adjourning. Tariff 
reduction has been promised the country by the Democratic 
party, and if this promise is not to be broken (as another of equal 
importance has already been), it is tims the decks were being 
cleared ready for the contest to be made over it. 

It was understood by the country earlier in the year that an 
extra session of Congress would be called in October to take up 
and act on this sub eet; yet we find Congress, already in session, 
proposing to adjourn with ut preparing the way for a tariff bill 
when one may be ready, by transicting public business which 
must be done in this or the regular session. An adjournment 
now means a session running through the hot months o! next 
summer, and possibly into the late ; when elections are to 
occur, leaving the people no time for a proper understanding of 
the new tariif law we hope to see enacted. 

It is my conviction that the Democratic party has everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by adjourning now, and that the Re- 

ublican party has everything to gain and nothing to lose by it. 

e plea that we will have no quorum here is not a legitimate 
one. We have no right to act on the assumption that Senators 
will violate their obligation to be here and discharge their pub- 
lic duties. Let it be known that Congress refuses to adjourn 
and a quorum will be here and remain. The public opinion of 
the country will compel a quorum to be here. 

Mr. President, the poorest way that I can thinkof to serve the 
country and the Democratic party is for this Congress to ad‘ourn, 
leave the public business, and go home. 8 this opinion, 
I here record my protest against the resolution of adjournment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I did not intend to take the 
time of the Senate to express my views upon the propriety of an 
adjournment at this time, and should havesaid nothing had not 
the Senator from Texas addressed the Senate upon the subject. 

T should probably disagree with him about the importance of 
early action upon some of the measures on the Calendar, but I 
entirely agree with him that it would be b tter for Congress to 
remain in session during the present month of November and to 
transact the business which will come before it than toextend the 
next session into the heated term. I do not believe hat any 
Senator living in the Northern States can with impunity remain 
in Washington during two successive summers, Cert inly I 
know that I have 3 my health by attending in the 
Senate as much as I have done at the present session. I think 
it would have been far better if Congress had remained in session 
during the present month and been able toadjourn by the Ist of 
July next year, in order that we might enjoy a vacation during 
the heated period ofsummer. I hops that even if we do adjourn 
now an effort at least will be made to get rid of the business of 
Congress, pass the appropriation bills, and get away from here 
by the Ist of July next year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that for 
the reasons so well expressed by the Senator from Texas, I have 
been from the beginning and am still opposed to adjourning at 
this time. I think we ought to stay here and dispatch the pub- 
lic business as rapidly as possible and redeem our pledges to the 
country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I heartily concur in what 
my 3 colleagues here have said, but they are aware 
as well as [ am that it is not worth while for us to talk when we 
actually know that quorums can not be kept in the Senate and 
the other House for the transiction of business during the re- 
mainder of the present month; that no tariff bill will be ready 
to be reported to the other House until the first Monday in De- 
cember: that no appropriation bills can be prepared before that 
time, and that an a'tempt to remain in session and transact busi- 
ness without any ability to do it would not accomplish anything 
on earth. 

For that reason, against my own judgment and as a matter of 
public necessity, i favor the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, [wish to place upon record my con- 
currence with the disapproval of the resolution of adjournment 
as stated by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. I believe that the condition of 
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the 8 the presence of Congress here. I think 
there will be far greater distress throughout the country than 
exists at this time. I believe there will be many thousands of 
people out of employment, perhaps hundreds of thousands, and 
that the general financial condition of the country and its in- 
dustrial condition forebode a degree of distress during the com- 
ing winter that will require consideration on the part of Con- 


ress. 

. For one, I wish to place upon record my belief that it is the 
duty of Congress to remain here and relieve the condition of the 
country. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, if a yea-and-nay vote were to be 
taken upon this proposition I would not have made any state- 
ment whatever; but I agree with the Senator from Texas that 
it is the duty of Congress to go on and do the business of the 
15 of the country as they expected us to do it. I had ho 

t the tariff bill would be reported to the other House before 
this time, and although it has not been done, as the Senator from 
Texas so well said there are a great many other measures, and 
one that I regard of vital importance, which have already passed 
the House of Representatives and are now pending in the Senate. 
That measure of vital importance is the bill for the re of the 

resent election laws. It seems to me that it would have been 
tter on all sides if we had remained here and disposed of the 
business before us, so that we could have been prepared to go on 
with the tariff bill when it came from the House of Representa- 


tives. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] that it would be an idle parade of zeal 
to attempt to continue the present session until December. The 
business that we were 3 here in extra session to consider 
and transact is behind us. The strain of the dog days was upon 
us when we came here, and continued for two months thereafter; 
and the excitement of the session, the calling away of Senators 
from their homes and business during the long vacation upon 
which most of us count for opportunity toattend to private busi- 
ness, have put all or almost all of us to great inconvenience, and 
the barely four weeks that we shall have between now and the 
regular session are essential not only for the private convenience 
of Senators who have been under this great strain, but they are 
essential for the country, in my opinion. 

If we had transacted the business for which we were called 
within a few weeks after convening here, I for one would have 
been in favor of staying and attempting to transact during the 
autumnsome of the important business that claims the attention 
of Congress and has claimed the attention of the country. But 
as that is not the case, and as we are all endeavoring to do our 
duty in our own way and according to our own light, patriotic- 
ally on all sides, as I believe, and have arrived at this late date 
in the autumn with only four weeks between us and the regular 
session, I think no public service will be performed by our re- 
maining longer in session. I hope very much that the resolution 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, it is my misfortune to disagree 
with nearly everyone who has spoken, I think that we would 
expedite business in the next session by adjourning. My ex- 
perience in Congress in over twenty years teaches me that the 
sessions are prolonged mostly on account of the appropriation 
bills. I hazard nothing when I say that an inspection of our 
statutes during that time will show that our appropriation bills 
have been passed and signed in the last hours of a session. So 
it has been with the great question we have here now, the 
tariff, whenever we have attempted to deal withit. Ihave had 
something to do with preparing tariff bills, as some other gentle- 
men here have had, and I know that those who are charged with 
the preparation of a tariff bill at this time in the other House 
will make haste by Congress being away. So it will be with 
the Appropriations Committee. Both the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Appropriations Committee of the other 
House will remain here and prepare these bills, the considera- 
tion of which will prolong the session, and, as they will be ready 
to report them in December, the bills will be passed earlier than 
such measures have been passed hitherto. If in the meantime 
this body will amend its rules so that after a measure shall have 
. ample consideration a sees eal may pass on it, we shall 
get away from here before the beginning of the summer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, as faras I am concerned, I am 
here for the purpose of transacting business, and I very much 
prefer transacting it at this time of the year to waiting until the 
summer months of next year. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] says that the work 
which we were called here to perform lies behind us; but the 
Senator from Delaware seems to forget that the consequences of 
that work are rapidly confronting us, and that some measures 
must be taken for the relief of the cites 

I think I can safely speak for my Populist colleagues when I 


say that we are here ready to continue work. We are here for 
she purposs of helping to pass a proper tariff bill and to assist 
in all legislation designed for the benefit of the people of the 
country. 
While we have no desire to offer any captious obstruction to 
what is to take place here, I hope that the Senator in charge of 
the pending resolution will withhold it at least a sufficient 
length of time to allow me to introduce a resolution which I re- 
gara as of importance and which meets the approval of my col- 
eagues. It can be passed here to-day, and passed in the other 
House to-day or to-morrow morning. I hope that will be done, 
so that we s not be compelled to resort to the extreme meas- 
ure of calling for a Quorum, as we would be compelled to do. 

Mr. HIGGINS. ecan not hear the Senator from Nebraska 
on this side, 

Mr. ALLEN. I say I hope that this may be done, so that we 
may not be compelled to resort to the extreme measure of call- 
ing for a quotum, as we would be compelled to on the resolu- 
tion, and by that means disclose the lack of a quorum. 

Mr. MANDERSON. We were unable to hear the Senator’s 
5 Will he please repeat it? To what bill does he re- 

er? $ 

Mr. ALLEN. I say I have a measure, a concurrent resolution, 
that I desire to introduce this morning and get the action of the 
Senate upon, and I desire a sufficient length of time to have the 
resolution go to the other House and be acted upon there before 
final adjournment takes paoa I bope the Senator having in 
charge the resolution which is now before the Senate will let 
that matter be passed over until this resolution can be acted 


upon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will not the Senator read his resolution as a 
part of his remarks in order that we may be informed as to what 
the measure is? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution the Senator from Ne- 
braska pro 8 to offer be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it be read as part of his remarks. 

Mr. CULLOM. Very well. 

ec ALLEN. I will read the resolution as part of my re- 
marks, 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested to 
address a circular letter to the several consuls and consular agents of the 
United States, advising them of the depressed condition of our labor market, 
and asking them to discourage i ation to this country until such time 
as they are advised of a changed condition in such labor market. 

Mr. CULLOM. Asa member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, I consented to the report of the resolution for final ad- 
journment. I supposed it was a foregone conclusion that the 
pak So the Senate desired to adjourn until the regular ses- 
sion in December. 

While I shall vote for the resolution, I wish to say that there 
seem to be in the minds of the majority two great measures, as 
they are called, one the passage of the bill repealing the election 
laws and the other the passage of the tariff-reform bill. 

I wish to add that if Congress should now announce to the 
country that it did not intend either to repeal the election laws 
or to pass a tariff bill and should then adjourn, it would be doing 
a very good piece of work for the country. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I trust the eee reported by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, may be adopted. 

It is plain to usall, sir, that if we undertake to go on in continu- 
ous session during the month of November we shall have diffi- 
1 in 5 quorum here, and, in . we 
shall find it impossible to do it. The House of Representatives 
has very clearly demonstrated its purpose by the passage of the 
resolution which is now before the Senate. 

The object of the resolution is not to stop the progress that 
this Congress is making with the bills which, of necessity, must 
demand itsattention; butI believe we shall make haste by adopt- 
ing the resolution and leaving the important committees of Ways 
and Means and Appropriations of the other House to go along 
through the vacation, during the month of November, with the 
perfection of the tariff bill and the poera appropriation bills. 
Surely no good, in my judgment, will come from a prolongation 
of this session. 

As to the concurrent resolution indicated by the Senator from 

Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], however importan itmay be, itis aara 
to be expected thatthe Senate and House of Representatives, 
a majority should be in favor of adjourning now, will both agree 
to continue this session in order to give consideration to that 
resolution. For one, I do not see its prime importance. I be- 
lieve a majority of the Senate wants to concur in the resolution 
sent from the other House. 

As to the trouble the Senator from Nebraska indicates when 
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hes 


ks of being forced to call for a quorum to pass upon the 
resolution, I apprehend there is no foundation for that. We 


have a quorum here now, in my jongmens and, if it be insisted 
ppan I am sure that a call of the roll will develop that a quorum 
resent. 
i the best interests of the country are to be consulted 
by concurring in the House resolution providing for an ad- 
rimant at 3 o'clock to-day, and I hope the Senate will concur 


t. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall detain the Senate but a moment. I 
insist that if we are all opposed to adjourning, or at least if 
there is any considerable number opposed to i we 
ought to say so in some such form as that the country will un- 
derstand it. For that reason, I ask that the vote on concurring 
in the resolution may be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Am e from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were 
8 signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
the times and places for holding terms of United States courts 
in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” approved July 5, 1892; 

A bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for the time and place of holding 
the terms of the United States circuit and district courts in the 
State of South Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the 
Army to be detailed to colleges; and 

A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,“ ap- 
proved May 5, 1892. i 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PALMER (by uest) introduced a bill (S. 1152) to de- 
velop and facilitate the interstate commerce of the whole coun- 
try, and more seb gore [kan of the twenty-two States and two 
Territories which are in whole or in part drained by the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, that has an area of 1,575,092 
square miles and a present 2 of 35,946,901 and a total 
taxable 22 rty value of 811,874,442, 264, when the total popit 
lation o the balance of the States and Territories is but 
26,407,966 and their total taxable property valuation is $11,353,- 
ES which was read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND NATIONAL MUSEUM REPORTS. 


Mr. MORRILL submitted the following concurrent resolution, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed of the reports of the Smithsonian Institution and the National 
Museum for the year ending June 30, 1893. in two octavo volumes, 10,000 extra 
copies; of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, 5,000 copies for the use of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and 2,000 copies for the use of the National Museum. 

Mr. MORRILL. This resolution has been gon deen by acei- 
dent. It A the usual number of volumes to be 
printed, and is in the usual form. I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so referred. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Task the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House bill 4177. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the bill (H. R. 4177) to provide 
for further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other pur s, still further insisting on its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and ask- 
ing for a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference asked by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HIGGINS. What is the motion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The motion is to agree to the conference 
asked by the House of Representatives on the amendmentof the 
Senate. as to which there has been a disagreement between the 
two Houses in regard to the payment of its clerks. The House 
refused tonagree to it and we have insisted upon it and intend 
to insist upon it until it is agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 


By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. COCK- 
RELL, Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM were appointed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 1916) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
Railway Company to bridge Little River, in the State of Arkan- 


sas; an 

A bill (H. R. 1918) authorizing the Texarkana and Fort Smith 
. Company to bridge the Calcasieu and Sabine rivers, 
in the States of Louisiana and Texas. 


NECHES AND SABINE RIVER BRIDGES. 


The bill (H. R. 3689) authorizing the Gulf, Beaumont and 
Kansas City Railway Company to bridge to Neches and Sabine 
tivera in the States of Texas and Louisiana, was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. COKE. Lask unanimous consent that the bill from the 
House, the title of which has just been read, be considered im- 
menia 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Texas 
whether there is an immediate necessity for the passage of this 
bill? It is rather an unusual proceeding to pass in way a 
bill coming from the other House. 

Mr. COKE. The necessity for the passage of the bill consists 
in the fact that the companies are standing on the banks of the 
river, ready to cross with their bridges, and can not do it until 
authorized by this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the bill in the usual form for allowing the 
bridging of rivers? : 

Mr. COKE. I think so. It has not been before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the Senate, but it has passed the other 
House; it has been before the Chief of Engineers, and it comes 
to us now when we have only two or three hours of time left. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is there a Senate bill on the subject? 

Mr. COKE. I think not. This is a House bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask if this bill has been passed upon by the 
ral ey a committee of the Senate? 

' Mr.COKE. It has not. It has just come from the other House. 
I ask that the bill may be taken up and put on its passage now 
because there is immediate necessity for it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Is it a bill permitting bridges to be built? 

Mr. COKE. The bill I desire passed is for bridging the Neches 
and Sabine rivers, in the States of Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the bill be read at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the bill is read I give notice that, after 
the conclusion of its consideration, I shall move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. As there is some confusion in relation to the 
bill, I think the Senator from Texas had better let it go over. 

Mr. COKE. I should like to have it considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair asked whether there 
was Sp ea to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I object, certainly, until it has been read for 
information. 
it 8 ae read. 

Mr. COKE. Task that it be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to appeal to the Senator from Texas to 
allow me to make a statement for a few moments about a matter, 
and then he may consent or object to my request, as he chooses. 

Mr. COKE. I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. A bill came from the other House yesterday 
giving to the World’s Fair Prize Winners’ Exposition similar 
privileges in respect to the importation of articles for exhibi- 
tion which were given to the Columbian Exposition. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. HILL] called my attention to it last 
evening, and expressed great anxiety for its immediate passage 
for the reason that the exposition begins on the 24th day of this 
month and ends on the 15th day of January next. 

There is no quorum of the Finance Committee present, but I 
have consulted the chairman of the committee [Mr. VOORHEES], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON], and all agree there is no objection to the 
passage of the bill; inview of which fact I wish to ask the unan- 

mous consent of the Senate for its present consideration. It is 
a very brief bill and will take very little time. 

I have had the bill examined by a former clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and am informed that it grants no privilege 
which has not been granted to the Exposition at Chicago. 


I do not believe in having any bill passed without 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. I withhold my consent until I have heard the 
bill read. Lask that it be read for information. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the bill be read, if the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. COKE] consents. 

Mr. COKE. Lask that it be read. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire tos x publicly what I said just now 
privately to the Sen tor from Texas. 

It is a very bid pr ietice, indeed, to pass bills of this impor- 
tance without their reference to a committee, and almost all the 
b d legislation which gets into our statute books is enacted on 
the last day of a session. 

I think the Sen tor fem Texas, before he asks the Senate to 
pass the bill referred to by him, should have some one, at least, 
of the experienced members of the Committee on Commerce, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], or the Seuator from Oregon 
IMr. DoLPH]. or some other member of that committee, to ex- 
amine the bill carefully, so as to be able to say thit he has ex- 
amined it, und that it is in the usual form. That will not take 
ten minutes. I think if the Senator from Texas will withdraw 
his request until that is done, nobody will then object to the bill. 
I should be perfectly wi ling to take the Senator’s own inspection 
of the bill; but, being interested in the State for which the legis- 
lation is proposed, he would, of course, prefer to have some other 
Senator make the exam nation. 

Mr. COKE. Lam willing to adopt the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the bill under consideration is a dif- 
~ ferent bill entirely from that to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts refers. 

Mr. HOAR. I know. 

Mr. COKE. I am entirely willing that the Senators of the 
Committee on Conmerce may examine the bill, and I shall 
endeavor to have it taken up subse Mie 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill l be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE WINNERS’ EXPOSITION. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood that the Senate had given con- 
sent for the consideration of a bill, for which I had asked con- 
sideration, in reference to the New York Exposition, and five 
members of the Finance Committee, the only members of the 
committee here, have agreed to r port the bill favorably. Of 
course that does not amount to a quorum of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the bill be read for information. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly, let the bill be read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Car- 
olina withdraw his motion for that purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw it for the time being. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's 
Fair Prize Winners’ E ition, to be held at New York City. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 

TowLes, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 

to the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution 

5 . Res. 22) to amend the act approved April 25, 1890, relating 

the admission of articles intended for the World's Columbi in 

Exposition, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 

ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 

Mr. BYNUM, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. PAYNE managers at the 
confereace on the part of the House. 


SESSION EMPLOYES AT MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted Fena by Mr. GORMAN, re- 
ported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
continue Sepma Seat ane mit epar peaa Maltby authorized 
under resolu of July 26, 1892, the coming recess of 


ADDITIONAL MESSENGER FOR THE SENATE. 


Mr. WHITE of Lousiana, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the es Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. VOORHEES, 
reported adversely thereon, and it was postponed indefinitely, 
as follows: Š 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and heis here 
employ an additional messenger, at an annual sal ot 


from the miscellaneous items of the contingent f 
otherwise provided. 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I submit the resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due and hereby tendered tothe 
Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS for the ability. dignity, courtesy, and impartiality 
with which he has discharged the duties of the Chair. 

teed HOAR. Task for the immediate considerationof the res- 
olution. 

The Senate by unanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS was called to the chair by the Vice-President, 
and said: Senators, I am profoundly grateful for the honor you 
have done me by the passage of the resolution just eee by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 


THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I submit the resolution which I 

send to the desk, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Rrsolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due and are hereby tendered 
to the Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Vice-President of the United States, for 
the ability, dignity, courtesy, and impartiality with which he has ed 
over their deliberations during the present session of Congress. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. i 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. : 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senator from South Carolina to 
yield to me for a moment that I may submit a report from the 
Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 


Maryland? 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir, for the time being. I shall renew 
rings up is dis- 


the motion immediately after the matter he 
posed of. 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by Mr MILLS, October 
30, 1893, reported it without amendment; and it was read, as 


follows: 

Resolved, That the annual t of the Librarian of Congress for the cal- 
endar year 1892 be printed. and that 500 extra copies, with covers, be printed 
for distribution by the Librarian. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. The printing will cost only $10. 

The resolution was considered, by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


„authorized to 
1,440, to be paid 
of the Senate, until 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw the motion that the Senator from 
North Carolina may nt a resolution. 

Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee of two members of the Senate be a 


inted to 
join a similar committee on the part ot the House of Representatives to wait 
on the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses 
of Congress are ready to adjourn, and respectfully inquireif 
ther communication to make to them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How shall the committee on 
the part of the Senate be appo 


he has any fur- 


inted? 
Mr. RANSOM, and others. By the Chair. 
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1893. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ap ts the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], and Senator from 


Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. MORRILL. On account of other duties, I ask the Chair 
to designate another in my place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appoints the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam very sorry, indeed, to decline so interest- 
ing and pleasant-a duty. but Iam compelled to fill an engage- 
ment the next half hour which it is im ible for me to avoid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. s 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
Towns. its Chief Cierk, announced that the House had passed 
a resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 
three members of the House, to join asimilar committee on the 

art of the Senate, to wait upon the President of the United 
Btates and inform him that unless he may have some further 
communie ition to make the two Houses of „ having fin- 
ished the business before them, are ready to adjourn; and that 
Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. TURNER, and Mr. DINGLEY had been ap- 
pointed the committee on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BUTLER. Irene my motion. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not yield any further. I have yielded 
half a dozen times, and must insist on my motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and fifty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 86) to pay session, other employés, 
and per diem employés, and that they be retained during the 
Siting recess; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair Prize 
Winners’ Exposition, to be held at New York City; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


- PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 
On motion of Mr. VOORHEES, it was 
Ordered. That the bill (S.570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion 
be postponed indefinitely. 
COURT FEES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. COKE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory, reported it 
without amendment, and asked for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in the Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBITS, 


Mr. MORRILL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on thedisagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend 
the act my he April 25, 1890, relating to the admission of at ticles intended 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition, having mot, after full and free con- 
ference have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


Senate and agree to the same. 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
ISHAM G. HA 


7 RRIS, 
Managers onthe part of the Senate. 
W. D. BYNUM, 
BENTON MCMILLIN, 
S. E. PAYNE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was concurred in. 
RECESS PAY OF SESSION EMPLOYÉS. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 86) to pay session, other em- 
ore and per diem employ és, and that they be retained during 
coming recess, was read twice by its title. 


On motion of Mr. COCKRELL, the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 
; Mr. COCKRELL moved to add to the joint resolution the fol- 
owing: 

And the sum of 822,088 is hereby appr: mses of 


opriated for contingent expe 
the Senate, namely: For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, for the 
fiscal year 1891. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A joint resolution to 
pay session, other employés, and per diem employés, and that 
they be retained during the coming session, and for other pur- 
poses. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SESSION. 


Mr, GORMAN submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolvedby the Serate(the House of Representatives concurring), That the time 


for the final adjournment of the present session of Congress be extended to 
half-past 4 o'elock p. m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLEsS, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act approved April 25, 
1890, relating tothe admission of articles intended for the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

The message also announced that the House had da joint 
resolution (H. Res. 77) conferring diplomas upon designers, in- 
ventors, and expert artisans; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following bill and ointresolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. ft. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of the 
United States court for the Indian Territory; and 

A joint resolution H. Res. 22) toamend the act approved April 
25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles intended for the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


WORLD'S FAIR DIPLOMAS, 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 77) conferring diplomas upon de- 
signers, inventors, and expert artisans was read twice by its 
title. 

On motion of Mr. CULLOM, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


At 2 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m. Mr. RANSOM and Mr. CUL- 
LOM, of the joint committee appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and notify him that Congress was 
ready to adiourn, appeared at the bar of the Senate, and 

Mr. RANSOM said: Mr. President, the committee appointed 
on the part of the Senate, with a similar committee on the t 
of the House, have waited upon the President and informed him 
that the two Houses are now ready toadjourn unless he had some 
further communication to make. The President stated to the 
committee that he had no further communication to make to the 
Senate and House. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The hour of 3 o'clock having arrived, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT said: Senators: My appreciation of 
the resolution personal to myself, kindly adopted by the Senate, 
can not be measured by words. To your courtesy and forbear- 
ance I am indeb‘ed for whatever measure of success has attended 
my administration of this great office. 

e record of the first session of the Fifty-third Congress is 
made up. Hence forth it belongs to the domain of history. 

Earnestly wishing each of you a safe and pleasant journey to 
your homes and constituents, [now, in pursuance of the concur- 


| rent resolution of the two Houses, declare the Senate adjourned 


without day. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate November 2, 1893. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Edgar Russell, Third Artillery, to be first lieu- 
tenant. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 3, 1893. 
CONSUL. 

C. Hugo Jacobi, of Wisconsin, to be consul of the United 

States at Reichenberg, Bohemia. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 

James R. Roosevelt, of New York, to be secretary of embassy 

of the United States at London, England. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 
Thomas P. Smith, of the Indian Territory, to be an Indian 


inspector. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Henry Lemke, to be postmaster at West Bend, in the county of 
Washington and State of Wisconsin. 


John M. Waddill, to be postmaster at Darlington, in the county 
-of Darlington and State of South Carolina. 
Abram B. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Watsonville, in the 


county of Santa Cruz and State of California. 

Sumner B. Sargent, to be postmaster at Taunton in the county 
of Bristol and State of Massachusetts. 

Duff Post, to be postmaster at Tampa, in the county of Hills- 
boro and State of Florida. 

George T. Robbins, to be postmaster at Russell, in the county 
of Russell and State of Kansas. 

George A. Draper, to be postmaster at Cheyenne, in the county 
of Laramie and State of Wyoming. 

John A. Sample, to be postmaster at Knightstown, in the 
county of Henry and State of Indiana. 

L. B. Humphries, to be postmaster at Rockville, inthe county 
of Parke and State of Indiana. 

Levi W. Abney, to be poa manaon at Harrisburg, in the county 
of Saline and State of Illinois. 

Frank M. Emanuel, to be postmaster at Bennettsville, in the 
county of Marlboro and State of South Carolina. 

Charles J. Bowman, to be postmaster at Edmond, in the county 
of Oklahoma and Territory of Oklahoma. 

Thomas R. Hamilton, to be tmaster at Salisbury, in the 
county of Chariton and State of Missouri. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate, November 3, 1898. 
CONSUL. 
Henry C. C. Astwood, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Calais, France. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FrmaAy, November 3, 1893. 


The House met at12o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman rise in connection with 
the Journal? 

Mr. KILGORE. Ves. sir. On yesterday I presented a report 
from the Committee on Territories, on House bill 352, to enable 
the people of Utah to form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. The report on yesterday was peer in the 
name of the chairman of the committee Nur. HEELER Of Ala- 
bama]. I desire to have the RECORD show that the report was 
made by myself and not for the chairman. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I pre- 
sented a report from the Committee on Public Lands, on bill (H. 
R. 198) to grant to the Birmingham, Sheffield and Tennessee 
River Railway Company the right of way over the public lands. 
Tsee that it is attributed to Mr. HALL of Missouri. I desire 
that the correction be made, and that Minnesota be substituted 
for Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

The Journal was then approved. 

: FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. . 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication fro 
the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the find- 


ings of the courtin the cases of the follo 
against the United States: J. O. Buford, S. W. George, James 


-named persons 


Bridgman, deceased; A. Morrison, deceased; which were re- 
ir to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
p 5 

VIEWS OF MINORITY. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the bill for 
the admission of Utah, I want to say further that any member 
of the committee shall have the right to file a minority report. 

TheSPEAKER. Withoutobjection, any member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories will have the right to file the views of the 
minority on the bill indicated. 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

A bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
vide the times and places for holding terms of United States 
— in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” approved July 5, 

A bill (H. R. 2799) to provide for the time and place of holding 
the terms of the United States circuit and district courts in the 
State of South Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the 
75 to be detailed to colleges; and y 

A bill (H. R.3687) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,” 
approved May 5, 1892. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secreta- 
ries, announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives to furnish each Represent- 
ative and Delegate additional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, with an amendment, in which the concurrence of the 
House was asked. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 


bill (S. 460) granting to the State of California 5 per cent of the 
net p sof the cash sales of public lands in said State, in 
which the concurrence of the House was asked. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON GOODS EXHIBITED AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Speaker laid before the House the following House reso- 
lution, with a Senate amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. Res. m to amend the act approved April 25, 
1890, relating to the admission of articles intended for the World’s Colum- 
Man Exposition. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to non- 

concur in the Senate amendment and agree to a conference. 
The SPEAKER. The Senate amendment will be reported. 
The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the word permit“ down to and including the word 
Provided.“ as follows: “the sale and delivery, subject to the approval of 
the director-general, during the exhibition of goods, wares, and merchandise 
heretofore imported, and now in the Exposition buildi subject to such 
additional regulations for the security of the revenue the collection of 
the 8 thereon as the Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion 
prescribe. 

* SEC. 2. That the entire stock of each exhibitor, consis of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, — apg by him and now in said buil or that 
the buildings of the California Midwinter In- 


tera Alena tex > ai ed Se be 893, is h a 
rnatio xposition as per act approv ptember 1, 1 ereby de- 
clared liable for the payment of duties cag on any portion . in 
case of removal of such portion from said buildings without the payment 
of the lawful duties thereon. 

“Sec. 3. That the penalties prescribed by, and the provisions contained in, 
section 3082 of the Revised Statutes shall be deemed and held to apply incase 
of any goods, wares, or merchandise now in said buil ox that may here- 
after be exhibited in the build of the California Midwinter International 
Exposition as per act spproyen eptember |, 1893, sold, delivered, or removed 
without the payment of duties, in the same manner as if such gi , wares 
or merchandise had been imported contrary to law, and the article or arti- 
cles so sold, delivered, or removed shall be deemed and held to have been so 
imported with the eee of the 8 respectively concerned in such 
sale, delivery, or removal: ovided, That in the assessment of duties upon 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported and now on exhibition at the 

orld's Columbian Exposition, as authorized by the act approved April 25, 
1890, entitled ‘An act to provide for celebrating the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus by holding an in- 
ternational exhibition of arts, industries, meng ary Ser the product of 
the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois,’ or 
that may hereafter be exhibited in the build of the California Midwin- 
ter International Exposition as peract approved September 1, 1893, the rates 
of duties shall be reduced 50 per cent from the rates now fixed by law, when 
any of such goods, wares, or merchandise are entered for „ and 
upon payment of said 50 per cent said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be 
released from bond in the same manner as if the full rates of duties now 
provided by law had been d thereon: Provided further, That the provi- 
sions of this joint resolution shall not apply to any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise sold prior to the of this resolution; and any purchaser or 
exhibitor, their agent or representative marng S lication for the release 
of any goods, wares or merchandise under and by virtue of the provisions 
hereof, shall before being entitled thereto, and to the remission of the du- 
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ties herein Pono for, make anå file with the customs officer of the port 


stating that such goods, wares or merchandise were not sold 
prior to the passage of the same, and any person making a false affidavit as 
to any fact requisite to the entry of such goods, wares or merchandise at 
the reduced rates herein provided for shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
liable to the same punishment as provided by law for false state- 


ments in regard to entries of foreign merchandise: And prov: Surther, 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is there any other amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
nonconcur in the Senate amendment and to a conference. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is there no other amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. May not the Senate amendment be reported 


ain? 

*eThe SPEAKER. The Clerk will read that portion of the bill 
stricken out. $ 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would be glad to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana if it is the intention, and does the gentleman 
believe, that this committee can make a report during this ses- 
sion? 

Mr. BYNUM. I can not say, Mr. Speaker, as to that. I pre- 
sume that if there can be any agreement at all, it will be made 
in time for the House to act upon it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand the scope of the 
amendment of the Senate, it is to strike out substantially the 
provisions in the House bill that rebate of one-half of the duties 
upon foreign goods that were upon exhibition at Chicago, and 
permits the remission of the duty on goods that may be donated 
to the new museum now being founded at Chicago or that may 
be purchased for the museum to be donated. Am I correct? 

Mr. BYNUM. That is the effect of the amendment, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I must say that I am in har- 
mony with the amendment, and it is very important, if any action 
is to be had at all, as the goods are being moved, that it should 
be had at once. Would the gentleman be willing to concur in 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. BYNUM. Iam not. 

Mr. REED. I think the gentleman from Indiana had better 
let us dispose of it. 

Mr. BYNUM. [ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
the Senate be nonconcurred in and the House agree to a con- 

erence, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. That is not in order. This bill would have to 
be considered in Committee of the Whole if it is not to be done 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The bill has been considered in Committee 
of the Whole. Nothing has been added by the Senate. They 
simply strike out a portion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been considered in Committee 
of the Whole, and the amendment of the Senate merely strikes 
out a part of the bill. The amondment is not such an one as 
must be considered in Committee of the Whole, because it has 
already been considered in committee. i 

Mr. BYNUM. The amendment itself requires consideration 
in Committee of the Whole as well as the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill itself has been considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and in the House, and the amendment of 
the Senate is to strike outa part of the bill. The Senate adds 
no new matter; and the Chair will eall the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the rule. 

The Clerk will report the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House bills with Senate amendments which do not require consideration 
in ona a of the Whole, may be at once disposed of as the House may 


The SPEAKER. This bill has already been considered in 
Committee of the Whole once, and it seems to the Chair that it 
would be in order for the House to dis of it either by con- 
curring or nonconcurring in the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I understand that if a House 
proposition requiring consideration in Committee of the Whole 

amended in the Senate, when it comes back to the House it is 
not excluded from the provision of Rule XX, which requires 
that it shall go to the Committee of the Whole if, originating in 
the House, it would have been considered in committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there are numerous de- 
cisions covering this question. An amendment of the Senate 
providing for a new and distinct subject of taxation, or for an 
a . not included in the original bill, must receive con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole; but there is nothing of 
that nature in this amendment. This bill has once been con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, and the amendment is sim- 
ply a proposition to strike out part of it. The Chair, therefore, 
thinks that the bill having been once considered in Committee 
of the Whole and the amendment of the Senate being of the na- 


ture stated, the rules do not require that it should be considered 
in in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
nonconcur in the Senate amendment. ‘ 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY 
moves that the House concur in the Senate amendments, 
that motion be voted down, it will be equivalent to a vote of 
nonconcurrence. $ 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be heard a moment 
upon that motion. As I understand, the House passed a bill 
providing for a rebate of half the duty on such imported arti- 
cles in the Exposition as should be sold, and, in the course of the 
consideration of the bill, amended it so as to allow a full rebate 
of duty on such articles as should be donated to or purchased b 
theColumbian Museum. [understand that the Senate has struc 
out all of the bill except the provision relating to the Columbian 
Museum, and has done it with entire unanimity. Now, it seems 
to me that if there is to be any legislation at all on this subject 
at this session, we must concur at once in the Senate amend- 
ment. Otherwise, if this matter is to be delayed and to go to 
a committee of conference on the disputed point on which the 
Senate seems to be substantially unanimous, there will probably 
be no legislation at all on the subject at this session. 

I hope, therefore, that the House will concur with the Senate 
amendment admitting free of duty such articles as may be pur- 
chased by or donated to the Columbian Museum, and striking 
out all the rest of the bill. 

Mr. BYNUM. The original bill as reported simply prorideg 
for a reduction of duty on the foreign exhibits therein referred 
to. There was an amendment added in the House releasing en- 
tirely from payment of duty all of those exhibits that might be 
donated to or purchased by the Columbian Museum. 

As the bill passed the Senate the concession made to the for- 
eign exhibitors was struck out and that portion of the bill alone 
left standing which provided that exhibits donated to the Col- 
umbian Museum, or purchased by that institution, should be re- 
leased from payment of all duty. I think it is but just and 
fair to the committee reporting the bill, after the expression of 
the will of the House on the subject, to nonconcur in the Senate 
amendment and appoint a committee of conference, and let us 
see if we can not get some more liberal terms for the foreign 
exhibitors. So far as the provision in reference to the Colum- 
bian Museum is concerned, I am in favor of it, and if no better 
terms can be obtained for the foreign exhibitors I suppose the 
House will approve the bill as passed by the Senate, but I am in 
hopes that we can come to an agreement by which we can show 
som> courtesy to the foreign exhibitors, and for that reason I 
move to nonconcur and agree to a conference. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman think that any such 
effort as that, at this late hour of the session, will inevitably re- 
sult in the loss of the bill? 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not sce why it should. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If this Congress is going to adjourn at 3 
o'clock this afternoon — 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not think this Congress is going to adjourn 
at 3 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, I am only speaking in view of the ac- 
tion that has been taken in that direction. Furthermore, it 
seems to me, in view of the general situation, that we ought to 
content ourselves with admitting free of duty the articles do- 
nated to or purchased by the Columbian Museum, and not under- 
take to go further and make a rebate of duty upon articles that 
may be sold a haste kg exhibitors. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that the House agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 78. 

So the motion was rejected. 

TheSPEAKER. Theamendmentisnonconcurredin. With- 
out objection, the House will agree to the request of the Senate 
for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
the Chair-appoints as conferees on the part of the House the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. BYNUM; the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. RICHARDSON, and the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. PAYNE. 


W. H. WARD. _ 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 45) for 


the relief of W. H. Ward; which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 
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RIGHT OF WAY THROUGHINDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1021) to 


t the right of way to the Kansas, Oklahoma, Central and 
uthwestern Railway Company through the Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present eon- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does this bill make an original grant? 

Mr. HUDSON. No, sir; it does not grant anything; it simply 
allows a right of ie 

Mr. HOLMAN. But this is an original measure—not an ex- 
tension of time as to a right previously granted? 

Mr. HUDSON. A House bill similar tothis has been reported 
favorably by the House committee. This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me that a bill of this kind should 
be regularly considered. 

Mr. K ORE. It simply grants right of way, with the usual 
restrictions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know what the restrictions are; I 
have not read the bill. If there were likely to be any material 
damage by reason of delay, of course I would consent that the 
bill be reid and considvred now; but I think it important that 
bills of this character should be carefully examined. I have no 
objection to permitting the bill to lie on the table. 

r. HUDSON. T think I can explain this matter to the gen- 
tleman s satisfaction. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Tshall have to insist on my objection to im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]? The Chair hears none; 
and it is so ordered. 

PAY OF PER DIEM AND SESSION EMPLOYÉS, ETC. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the. Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the 
and session clerks and other session employés of the Senate and 
Representatives bə retained in the service of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives during th of Congress; and that the provi- 


diem 


@ coming recess 
sions of the joint resolution authorizing Members of 5 of Represen- 


by them fi 
ciate nine necessarily employed ly —— ——— — 
D eee duties be, and the same are hereby, continued and made appli- 
lo during the coming recess of ; and a sum sufficient to meet 
the requirements of this joint resolution is heresy appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this joint resolution at the present time? [A pause.] The Chair 
hears none; and the resolution (H. Res. 86) is before the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suggest that the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. RICHARDSON] strike out the appropriation in this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. SAYERS. Very well; I make that suggestion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I did not hear the state- 


ment of the tleman; I would like to hear it. 
Mr. SAYERS. I understand that the resolution contains an 
indefinite appropriation. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It contains an appropria- 
tion to pay the amount which will be due to these session clerks 
and employ:s. The amount is not specified, because it is not 
definitel wn. 

Mr.SAYERS. Well, Mr. Speaker, I shall object to this un- 
less the indefinite feature is stricken out. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will fix 
the amount, I will insert it. Ido not know the exact amount. 

Mr. SAYERS. There is no necessity of fixing the amount. 
There is a bill now pending between the Senate and the House 
which will amply provide for all these clerks. 

Mr. RICH ON of Tennessee. During this vacation? 

Mr. SAYERS. During this vacation. 
appropriation of $200,00u. 

: Mr. RICHARDSON.. Ido not understand that the bill pro- 
vides for the pay of employés during the present month, 

Mr. CANNON of Illınois. The bill referred to does contain 
an appropriation, but without legislation of this character I peor 
sume the money would not be available for the payment of cler- 
icalservice during the vacation—I mean from now until Decem- 


r. 

Mr. SAYERS. Butif the bill now pending between the Senate 
and the House be passed, the be i aches which it contains 
will be sufficient to pay these clerks. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Theappropriation will be sufficient; 
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but without a resolution of this. N there would be no authority 
in law to pay them. Thegentleman from Tennesse might strike 
out the a riation, and then if the legislation embraced in 
this resolution be passed, these employés could be paid in the 
event that the necessary approp: on is made. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman ean amend the resolution if 
necessary so as to authorize payment; but I do protest against 
this House, a Democratic House, making an indefinite appro- 


p 8 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand it has never been the custom in a resolution of this kind 
to insert the exact amount called for; it is almost impossible to 
doso. Now, sir, in order to show the absolute necessity for the 
adoption of a resolution of this kind, I ask to have read at the 
Clerk’s desk a communication signed by the Postmaster of the 
House and addressed to the S er; and I will say that what is 
true with reference: to the arg of our post-office is true 


also as to all the other empluyés of the House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October so, 1898. 


Ste: I desire to submit that in the event of adjournment it will be impos- 
sible for me to maintain the efficiency of the service of une post-office of the 
House unless provision is made for continuing the session messengers on the 
pay-roll during the intermission. 

N present force consists of the assistant postmaster, ten annual messen- 

gers, seven session messengers, and one laborer, the same in number as that 
ot the Forty-seventh Congress., which consisted of only 2 members. Since 
that time the increase in membership, the vast increase in mail matter of 
all kinds; and especially of documents, the great expansion of the 
portion of the city, distribu members over a vast area, the allotment of 
clerks to members, etc., has fully doubled the work of the office and com- 
lied me to apply to the Committee on Accounts of the present Congress’ 

r five additional messengers, 

Ot the present force, four are employed in the office of the Capitol, and 
two at the city post-office, and if the session messengers are not continued 

only four men will remain to operate tive delivery wagons and one large 
two-horse wagon for handling heavy bugs. 

In consideration, therefore, of this state of affairs, and from the fact that 
| the annual messengers perform duty every day in the year inclu Sun- 
days and holidays, and from the further fact that the work of the oflce will 
not be ma y lessened the short adjournment, [ earnestly and re- 
spectfully recommend that the session messengers of the House post-office 
be 3 on dutx with pay during the interim. 

i ery y, 


ence 


L. DALTON, 
Postmaster, House of Representativas. 
Hon. C. F. CRISP, 
Speuker, Houeeof Representatives. 


Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In a moment I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

F SAYERS. I desire to reply to the communication just 
read. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentle- 


man in a moment. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that there is much force in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Texas in reference to indefinite 
appropriations; but inasmueh as these salaries provided for in 
this resolution are the amounts in every case allowed under ex- 
isting law, and fixed absolutely and certainly, so that there can 
be no deviation from them, it seems to me that it is unneces- 
sary to stipulate in the resolution the aggregate amount, and 
for that reason I have not made the calculation, It is a mere 
matter of caleulation. - 

The amount fixed by law for these salaries can neither be in- 
creased nor lessened; the law fixes the salary in every case, and 
hence there will be no need to make the computation and give 
the exact amount that the resolution would carry. I have not 
had the time to do it; and while I recognize that there is much 
force in the objection the gentleman mikes to indefinite appro- 
priations, yet I do not think it can apply to a case of this kind. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Before the gentleman from Texas proceeds 
I desire to know whether or not the same prineiple is not in- 
volved in the e of the resolution now before the House 
that is involved in contention between the House and the 
Senate on the amendmentof the Senate to the urgent deficiency 
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bill? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think not. In that case 
there was a vacationof over two months. Here, in this instance, 


t 


| we are running into the last month. 


You take, for instance, the adjournment of Congress on the 


4th of Mareh, when this term of Congress expires; it his been 
| the unbroken practiee of the House, and of Congress, to pay the 
/employesfor the whole month, because they are kept here until the 


4th, and Lee ee N Tos days after the Ath. attending to the pub- 
i Congress has always appropriated for the en- 
tire month of March on the ground that it was just and equi- 


table to allow it, 


In this instance we keep these employés here until sometime 
in November, Mr. Speaker, and if there is ever a time it seems 
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to me when the members will need their clerical assistance, it 
will be during the few days of this recess. of these per- 
sons live too far avtay to go home, and they will have to remain 
here during the recess; and this resolution is only right and just 
under the eireumstances. 

zgan now to the gentleman from Texas as much time as he 
desires 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its 
attention for a few moments I wish to reply to the letter which 
has just. be read at the request of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

When I heard that the application of the Postmaster was be- 
fore the Committee on Aecounts for an increased force, I asked 
the Postmaster-General to send the best inspector he had to in- 

t that office. That ion was. made and a report was 
made that im the judgment of the inspector no increased force 
was needed in that office. that there was enough force in the 
office to do the work of thé House, and that all that was needed 
during the session was a man at the city post-office to assist the 
one now on duty there and a laborer to assist in driving the 
large wagon, but as to the increased clerical foree he said there 
was no necessity for it. 

Now. sir. a word as to the resolution proposed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I wish to call the attention of the House, 
and especially the gentleman from Tennessee, to the fact that in 
the Filty-first Co when the then majority in this House 

i efinite appropriations, it met with the bitter- 
est protest and remonstrance from every Democrat in the House 
at that time, not only in the first, but also in the second session 
of that Congress. But now here, when the tables have been 
turned, we tind Democrats proposing to do the very same thing 
that they censured the Republicans for doing in the Fifty-first 

eg. 


Congr 

Mr. REED. Do not they always do that? 

Mr. SAYERS. Not always. by any means. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman consider this an in- 
definite appropriation? 

Mr. SA S. I do. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can the gentleman maintain that, when 
every salary covered by the resolution is fixed te awand when 
nota dollar more can be paid out under the resolution than the 
law allows? 

Mr. BUNN. All fixed by law. 

Mr. SAYERS. understanding of an indefinite appropri- 
ation is anything im shape of am 8 that does not 

a specific amount on the face of 5 


were pro 


Mr. RYAN. This carries the whole amount. That is sim- 
Ply a play on words. 
r. BUNN. It is only a question of ealeulation. 


Mr. BOATNER. Let me ask the gentleman if the Committee 
on Appropriations makes p in æ bill “that an amount 
sufficient to pay the salaries of Members of Congress and Dele- 
gates, is hereby appropriated,” whether it would be im his judg- 
menè an ite appropriation? 

Mr. SAYERS. It would. 

F Mr. BOATNER. Would it not be a mere matter of caleula- 
on? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill explain to the gentleman the difference. 
When the sum total of the ap sig ee by Congress is to be 
made up the Clerk can only take the face of the bills and make 
up the aggregate from them. He ean not zo behind the bill and 


inquire as to the amounts that may be involved in the appropri- 


Mr. KILGORE. Will my colleague allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. SAYERS. SEERE 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to know what class of employés 
are provided for by this resolution? 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not understand exactly what it provides. 

Mr. BUNN. Oniy Bos session employés. 

Mr. KILGORE. ill the gentleman from Tennessee who of- 
fered the resolution enlighten the House as to the purpose of 
the resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The session employés. 
Tae KILGORE. Does that. include clerks to members of the 

ouse? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It does. It says so in so 
many words. It says, in so many words, the clerks to members. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. BOATNER. Youdo not need toemploya elerk if you do 
not want one. 

Mr. SAYERS. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

RICHARDSON | to change that indefinite Spy epciasion to a fixed 
amount, to be carried on the face of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman sup- 
port the resolution then? 3 

Mr. SAYERS. It requires about $30,000 each month to pay 


for the clerks to members. As to the amount that will be 
in order to the session employés, I can not say. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: I want to ask my friend 
(Mr. SAYERS] if he considers an appropri ition to pay the salary 
of the gentleman from Texas, we say, which is fixed by 
law, wil "ag Se the amount, an indefinite appropriation. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman seems to misunderstand the 
meaningof an ‘‘indefinite” appropriation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, I do, if the gentle- 
man says that is an indefinite appropriation. 

Mr.SAYERS. When the clerks of the Committees on Ap 
priations of the two Houses come to make up their sum total, as 
they are required to do under the law, of the amount of the ap- 
propriations for any Congress, they take the appropriations as 
they appear on the face of the bills that have passed and have 
become laws. They do not go behind the face of the bill in 
order to ascertain how much an appropriation involves. That 
is the reason. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It must appear upon the face of the bill? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iso understand it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This will not be an indefi- 
nite appropsistion It may not be fixed on the face of the reso- 
lution, but it is fixed by law, and can not be increased or dimin- 
ished. I would not favor an indefinite appropriation. I have 
never done so. By that I mean an appropriation in which you 
leave the amount open to be increased or diminished at the option 
of some departmental officer. But here isa case in which the 
amount is fixed in every instance by law, and can not be increased 
nor lessened. Will the gentleman give me the amount? 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman inform the House how 
can the clerks of the Appropriations Committees of the two 
Houses, should this resolution become a law, tell how much this 
bill carries or appropriates? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Theycan not tell fromthe 
face of the resolution. Unless they sit down and make the cal- 
culation they can not tell. 

Mr. SAYERS I desire thatnot only the House, but the coun- 
try should know by reading the bills just how much Congress 
appropriates during this present session. That is what I de- 
sire. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Rlonannsox] allow me a word or two? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. How much time 
does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. KILGORE. Not over two minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand this resolution proposes to do 
for the members of the House that which the House refused last 
night to do for the Senate; that is, to pay for their clerk hire 
during the vacation. The proposition is to increase the force, 
pay employés whose services and pay ends with the adjourn- 
ment to-daya salary during the vacation, and this includesmem- 
bers’ clerks. s 

I can not assent to that proposition. The argument which was 
made in favor of the resolution to allow each member a clerk 
during the session was based on the idea that the member has a 
great deal of extra work to perform growing out of his general 
duties as a Representative—going to the Departments, attend- 
ing to correspondence, etc. Besides that he is charged with the 
duty of sending out documents, seed, and other public plunder 
furnished by the Government with which toelectioneer, and that 
he had no time for preparation on the work in the House and in 
committee. In fact that he had no time to think; that while he 
was engaged in doing all the drudgery which the law and song 
ussge imposed on him, meditation on finance, and tariff, 
bankruptcy, and other grave and intricate problems was out of 
the question. It was contended that he ought to have a clerk 
to do this drudgery to the end that he might have an oppor- 
any to think. That appeared to be the purpose of the reso- 

ution. 

The only chance a member had to think under the old régime 
was while en route to and from his boarding house. 

Mr. REED, I would suggest to the gentl man from Texas, if 
that.was the object, the experiment is evidently a failurein this 


Congress. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman from Maine suggests that 
the whole scheme has been a blooming failure, if that was the 
pur „ That was the sole purpose, as I understand, to tike 
the drudgery off members that they might be able to think a lit- 
tle. [Laughter.] Ego cogito um I think, so I exist. Thinking 
is necessary to existence. [Laughter.] Now, I say this Con- 
gress is threatening to ad‘ourn ata very early hour—— 

Mr. REED. I like the word threatening.” 

Mr. KILGORE (continuing). And the purpose of this adjourn- 
ment is to relax the stringency of the thinking machinery of 
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each member, and turns him loose unencumbered by any obliga- 
tion to cogitate; and, being thus unhindered, he can send out his 
own books, seeds, and documents. He can write his own letters 
and attend to his duties at the various Departmentsand bureaus. 
The reason for the clerk does not exist during the vacation, 
hence the clerk ought not to exist. If I need a clerk during the 
vacation to help me to think and perform other light duties I 
ought to pay him myself, not call on the Government to do so. 
If Tees a clerk to attend to my duties while off frolicking over 
the country and taking in the various shows and the various fairs 
and performances, then Iought to pay him myself out of my own 
pocket. I can not agree to the passage of this measure unless a 
uorum should happen to be present and voting. That observa- 
tion is meant as a prediction and not as a threat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I urged 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
time he requests? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Five minutes. I just want to call attention 
to an incident that occurred yesterday. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On yesterday when the subject of the ad- 
journment of the House was under consideration, I urged the 
propriety of a recess, especially upon the ground that by that 
means all the committees of the House that were prepared to 
continue their work could do so, and have their bills, especially 
appropriation bills controlled by the several committees having 
appropriations in charge, ready when Congress met in Decem- 
ber. 


I ask the gentleman what 


The argument made against this was that it was a measure of 
extravagance, because you would have to pay the session em- 
ployés. I presume some gentlemen were influenced in the inter- 
est of economy in voting against a recess instead of an adjourn- 
ment. ThatisallI have to say, sir. On yesterday the argument 
was that it would get rid of the psyment of these clerks, and to- 
day a resolution is brought in so that the clerks may be paid. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand the statement of the gentleman from Texas, it is that he 
thinks the resolution ought to fixa limit upon the amount beyond 
which it shall not go for the 8 of the clerks to members, 
and he suggested $30,000 as the amount it would take to pay for 
one month. I have prepared a little amendment which I will 
offer, providing that the amount for the payment of clerks to 
members shall not exceed $30,000. The gentleman made no other 
coer Now I understand the gentleman's objection to go be- 

ond that. 
7 Mr. SAYERS. Will not the gentleman state the amount car- 
ried by the resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
I do not know what it is. 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman is not able to inform the 
House what the amount is, he ought not to have brought the res- 
olution in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Clerk of the House can estimate what 
the amount will be in ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why not change the joint resolu- 
tion and make it a House resolution, and make the payment of 


I can not do that, because 


session employés and for clerical assistance to members from the 


contingent fund? If that is done the contingent fund can be 
utilized, and if there is any deficiency that would be provided 
for in the regular way. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would be content to do 
this in any other way, but I do insist these employés should be 
paia for the month of November. I understood that my friend 

d os put his objection on the merits, but on the technical 

round, 

. Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I listened with much interest to 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas Mr. KILGORE] that 
the object of this movement to have clerks for the assistance of 
members was in order that he might think.“ I did not under- 
stand that that was the object. I think that would require per- 
Dapa an act of creative power [laughter]; and that the Supreme 
Being would have to try again in some cases. [Laughter.] My 
idea, perhaps, if I were to search for a recondite and almost 
unanswerablesource of argument in favor of this resolution would 
be this idea, that we might continue to do the drudgery, and 
pay someone who had capacity to think for us. ughter. 

ut now, Mr. Speaker, the truth is just this, this drudgery 
has been upon us through the session, and it will be upon us 
toa 1 extent during the vacation. If these clerks are 
permitted to remain and to do any duty at all it will take them 


about two weeks to finish up the drudgery which has accumu- 


lated during thissession, and they are uired all the remain- 
ing time. These clerks will have to work harder during this 
month than during any other portion of the time they have 
been in the service of the members of the House; so that I think, 
3 3 that can be urged, these clerks ought to be 

elped out. 

If itis for the benefit of members at all, I think these clerks 
should be paid. 

Mr. KILGORE (to Mr. BLAIR). Mr. Speaker, I understand 
you to say that you think.“ Has there been any wierd 
either divine or human, for you to think inthis matter? [Laug 


ter.] 

Mr. BLAIR. I assume the authority. Ithink the gentleman 

from Texas would do well to“ think“ more. [Laughter.] 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be appointed, to join such 
committee as may be appointed by the Senate, to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that unless he may have some further 
communication to make, the two Houses of Congress have finished the busi- 
ness before them, and are ready to adjourn. 

The resolution was adopted, and the S 
committee on the part of the House, Mr. 
and Mr. DINGLEY. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], and I have 
also had some 1 made here hurriedly by the best expert in 
the employ of the House on such a subject, the clerk of the 
Committee on Ap Wong It is estimated that it will not 
take exceeding $40, to provide for the appropriation made 
under this joint resolution. I will therefore offer a proviso 
that the amount appropriated shall not exceed $40,000. The 
gentleman from Texas is satisfied with that, and I hope it will 
be satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the 8 from Texas whether or not they 
are satisfied that this simple form of resolution will carry the 
appropriation and fully justify each member in expending money 
in the 8 of a clerk during the month of November? 

Mr. SAYERS. Unquestionably. This is a joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. did not understand that; I 
thought it was a simple House resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 


vote. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After “appropriated " insert the following:“ 
priated in this resolution shall not exceed $40,000. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the amendment will be 
considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the resolution as 
amended. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Upon ordering the yeas and nays, 11 gentle- 
men have risen in the affirmative. There has been no vote th: 
morning, so the Chair will count the other side. Those op 
will rise. [After the count.] Upon this question 11 gentlemen 
have risen in the affirmative and 128 in the negative. The yeas 
and nays are refused. 

Mr. TCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require a quorum. One-fifth of 
the members present, whether the number be more or less than 
a quorum, imay demand the yeas and nays. 

r. HUTCHESON. I understand that; but I make the point 
that there is no quorum present to transact this business. 

Mr. COGSWELL. The point is too late. 

The SPEAKER. Whatis the point of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Imake the point of order, Mr. Speaker— 
I do not claim to be a parliamentarian and I may be in error—I 
make the point of order that there has been a vote, which goes 
on the record, and which discloses the fact that there is nota 
quorum of the members of this House present. 

A MEMBER. What vote? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. The vote just taken. 

Mr. COGSWELL. That was not a yote. That was a count 

upon ordering the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. HUTCHESON. I submit to the Chair whether the point 
is well taken or not. 

The SPEAKER. Of course on the question of the adoption 
of the result there must be a quorum voting if the pointis made. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Whenever anything transpires that goes 
upon the record and shows there is no quorum voting 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas should under- 
stand the point. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that one-fifth of the members present may have a yea-and-nay 
or record vote. Even if there were not more than twenty or 
twenty-five members present, one-fifth of them could order the 
yeas and nays upon any question, and there must always be a 
quorum voting for the transiction of business. The adoption 
of that resolution is business, and if the gentleman makes the 
point that no quorum votes upon the resolution, the Chair 
thinks the pointis well taken. The ruling which the Chair has 
just made was upon the question of ordering the yeas and nays, 
and not upon the question of agreeing to the joint resolution. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Thatis all right, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will read a third 
time. 

The joint resolution was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. Shall this joint resolution pass? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I submit the point of order 
that there has been no vote on the second reading. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution has been ordered toa 
third reading, and it has been read the third time. 

Mr. KILGORE. But it was not ordered by a vote of the 


House. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The Chair stated that if there was no ob- 
jection the amendment would be agreed to. That was done with- 
outa vote. Then, as the Chair understood, without objection, 
the resolution was ordered to athird reading. Thenthe gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON] demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were refused. Now the question is: Shall the resolu- 
tion pass? 

Mr. KILGORE. Ithink the Chair is in error if he will pardon 


me. 
The SPEAKER. Of course, if the Chair is in error he wants 
to be corrected. 
Mr. KILGORE. Before the question was submitted my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON] demanded the yeas and 


nays. 
“The SPEAKER. Oh, no; not before the question was sub- 
tted. 
Mr. KILGORE. Well, before it was voted on by the House 
I was on the floor to demand a division on that question when I 
was interrupted—— 
The SPEAKER. Why, there wasadivision—thatis the Chair 
thinks there was; there may be a mistake. But according to 
-the recollection of the Chair there was a division, and then a 
demand was made for the yeas and nays; and the Chair stated 
that the point of ‘‘no quorum” could not be made on a demand 
for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. HUTCHESON. I would like toappeal to the notes of the 
i ee aes on this point, 
The SPEAKER. e point is not at all material, because 
the vote will now come on the passage of the resolution. [A 
pause.] The stenographers state that the Chair has correctly 
given the 8 of the question. 
Mr. HUTCHESON. Then I withdraw the 
The SPEAKER. The question is now, Sh 
tion pass? 
Mr. HUTCHESON. On that question I demand a division. 
The question being taken there were—ayes 138, noes 22. 
oes UTCHESON. I make the point that no quorum has 
voted. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 53, 
not voting 151; as follows: 


int of order. 
the joint resolu- 


I demand the yeas and 


YEAS—149. 

Ai Broderick Cockrell. Elli rep See 

c 8. 
Apsley, Brosius, ` Coffeen, English, 
Arnold, Brown, Cogswell, Epes, 
Avery, Bryan, Cooper, Fla. Erdm 
Bal Bunn, Cox, Fielder, 
Baker, N. H. Bynum, Crain, Pletcher, 

3 Ca Cu Funston, 
Berry, Cadmus, Curtis, Gardner, 
Bingham, Cald Daniels, Geary, 
Black, III. Camp) Davey, * 
Blair, Cannon, III. De Goldzier, 
Boatner, Caruth, Denson, Gorman, 
Brewiy, = Gausey — — Hainer 

w) V: 
Bretz, Clarke, Ala. Doolittle, Hammond, 
XXV: 196 


y 


H is,” Lockwood, Pendleton, W. Va. Springe: 
arr: eton, W. Va. r, 
Harter, — — tt, 
Mahon, Powers, Stone, C. W. 
Heard, Marsh, Stone, Ky. 
Hermann, Martin, Ind. A Sweet, 
Hilborn, McCleary,Minn. Rayner, Talbott, Md. 
Hines, eCreary, Thomas, 
Hitt, McDannold, Reilly, Tracey, 
Houk, Ohio McGann, yburn, Wanger, 
Houk, Tenn. McLaurin, Richards, Ohio Warner, 
Hutcheson, McNagny, Ric m, Tenn. Waugh, 
rt, Meiklejo Ritchie, Weadock, 
Johnson, Ind. Mercer, Robertson, La. White, 
Johnson, N. Dak. Meyer, yan, Whiting, 
Johnson, Ohio Milliken, ton, Williams, Miss. 
oy. Money, Settle, Wilson, Wash. 
Kiefer, Moon, Shaw, Wilson, W. Va. 
Lapham, Morgan, Sibley, Wright, Pa. 
Layton, Oates, Sipe, 
Lefever, Patterson, Smith, 
Linton. Payne, Somers, 
NAYS—53. 
Bailey, Cooper, Tex. Hudson, Snodgrass, 
Baker, Kans. Cooper, Wis. Kilgore, Stockdale, 
Baldwin, Crawford, Lane, Strait, 
Barnes, Davis, 3 Talbert, S. C. 
Bell, Tex. De Armond, addox, Tarsney, 
Black, Ga. Dinsmore, Ory; Tate, 
Blanchard, Dockery, McDearmon, Taylor, Ind. 
Bland, Fithian, McRae, Terry, 
oen, orman, Montgomery, ‘Turner, 
Branch, an. Moses, Wash 
Brookshire, Ball, Minn. Neill, Williams, 
Cannon, Cal. Hali, Mo. Robbins, 
Clark, Mo, Henderson, N. C. Sayers, 
Cobb, Ala. Holman, hell, 
NOT VOTING—151. 
Abbott, Edmunds, Lacey, Post, 
Aitken, Ellis, Ky. Latimer, Randall, 
Alderson, Enloe, Lawson, Richardson, Mich, 
Aldrich, Everett, Lester, Rob: n, 
Allen, Fellows, Lilly, Rusk. 
Bankhead, Fitch, Livingston, Russell, Conn. 
Bartholdt, Funk, Loud, Russell, Ga. 
Bartictt, Gear, Loudenslager. Schermerhorn 
Belden, Gillet, N. Y. Lucas. he: 
Bell. Colo. Gillett, Mass, agner, Sickles, 
Beltzhoover, Goodnight, Marshall, Simpson, 
Boutelle, Graham, arvin, N. T. S 
Bowers, Cal. Gresham, McAleer, Stephe 
Brattan, Grosvenor, McCall, Stone, W. A. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Grout, McCulloch, torer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hager, McDowell, Strong, 
Burnes, Haines, McEttrick, Swanson, 
Burrows, Hare, McKaig, whey, 
Caminetti, Hatch, McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 
Capehart, Haugen, MeMillin, er, 
Chickering, Hayes, Meredith, 
Childs, Heiner, Morse, Tyler, 
Clancy, Henderson, III. Murray, pa y 
Cockran, Henderson, Iowa Mutchler, Van Voorhis, N. V. 
Compton, endrix, Newlands, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
onn, Hepburn, Northway, Wadsworth, 
Coombs, Hicks, O'Ferrall, alker, 
Cooper, Ind. Hooker, Miss. O'Neil, Mass, Wells, 
Cornish, Hooker, N. Y. O'Neill, Pa. Wever. 
Cousins, Hopkins, III. Outhwaite, Wheeler, Ala, 
Covert, Hopkins, Pa. age, Wheeler, II. 
Culberson, ck, Paschal, Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, N. Y, Hull, Paynter, ise, 
Dalzell, Hunter, Pence, Wolverton, 
Dolliver, Jones, Pendleton, Tex. oodard, 
Draper, Kem, Perkins, Woomer, 
Dunn, Kribbs, Phillips, Wright, Mass. 
Dunphy, Kyle, Pickler, 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. COX. My colleague [Mr. MCMILLIN], who is paired on 
this question, is absent from the House because engaged on a 
conference committee. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. MCMILLIN with Mr. BURROWS. 
BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
. HENDERSON of Illinois with Mr. WOODARD. 
. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MARVIN. 
. CAMINETTI with Mr. BOWERS of California. 
. SIMPSON with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 
. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
. RUSSELL of Georgia with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
. O’FERRALL with Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. CONN with Mr. CHILDS. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. PAGE with Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. COFFEEN with Mr. LACEY. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky with Mr. O'NEILL of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. LESTER with Mr. NORTHWAY. 

Mr. LAWSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. BRATTAN with Mr. HAGER. 

For this day: 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 


` 
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Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, 

Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. WEVER. ` 

Mr. WISE with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky with Mr. DALZELL. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. GROSVENOR. . 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. COUSINS. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. LOUD. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. MoCuLLocu with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. PAYNTER with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. RUSK with Mr. GEAR. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to reconsider the 
vote just taken and move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House take a recess until 4o’clock. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONEY. Weare going to adjourn at 3 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. What motion does the gentleman from 
Texas submit? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. That the House take a recess until fif- 
teen minutes before 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be in order to move to suspend 
the rules and p this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. There is a motion ding for a recess. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I rise toa parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. As I understand it, the 
Senate has agreed to the resolution to adjourn at 3 o’clock to- 
day, which resolution was passed by the House. Now, I move 
to Fras the rules and lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Texas has a motion 
pending for a recess which must be disposed of first. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUTCHESON) there were—ayes 4, noes 143. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. HUTCHESON and Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee as tellers. : 

Mr.SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa e e inquiry, 
for the ge aoe of saving time, and possibly Giving some infor- 
-mation to the gentleman from Texas. The Chair decided that 
the resolution was 
i a SPEAKER. The vote by yeas and nays adopted the reso- 

ution, 

Mr. SHAW. I understand that, Mr. S er. Whereupon 
a motion is made to reconsider that vote and lay iton the table. 
Pending that the gentleman from Texas moves to take a recess. 
Now, I would like to have the Chair state to the gentleman if 
this filibustering should continue until 3 o'clock, whether it 
would in any way affect the resolution itself? 

The SPEAKER. That is nota parliamentary inquiry. The 
Chair will state, however, that this being a joint resolution, of 
course in order to be operative it must be agreed to by both the 
House and Senate. 

Mr, SHAW. But has it not alread the House? 

The SPEAKER. Ithas, but a motion to reconsider is pend- 


ing. 

Nir. SHAW. Would any filibustering proceedings continued 
up to the hour of adjournment defeat that action of the House? 

The SPEAKER. But the resolution will not besentfrom the 
House while the motion to reconsider is pending. 

Mr. SHAW. I understand that, but I wanted the information 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Texas to show that we are 
losing 3 proceeding. 

The SP R. The tellers will take their pua 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (one of the tellers). I with- 
draw the motion to reconsider and lay on the table. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. And I renew it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, I move to suspend 
the rules and lay on the table the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was p 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. The motion before the House is the mo- 
tion to take a recess. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no; the gentleman 
withdraws that motion when he submits another. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I beg pardon; I did not. The gentle- 
man’s proposition to withdraw his motion is very witty, but it 
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has no significance Hanania It is not in order tosubmit 
his new motion while mine is pending. 

Mr. TRACEY. But you withdrew it. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that he did not. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. No, sir; I did not. I beg the gentle- 


man's pardon. Does the Chair understand me to withdraw the 


motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman tostate 
that he did not. Why does the gentleman ask such a question? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I understood the Chair to ask me if I 
withdrew my motion. 

The SP. The gentleman stated himself that he had 
not withdrawn it. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Iam glad the Chair and myself agree. 

Mr. RYAN. But he has made a motion toreconsider the vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the Chair please state 
the parliamentary status of the question? 

The SPEAKER. The status of the question is, first, a vote 
on 9 pending motion for a recess, on which no quorum has 
voted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the Chair indulge me 
a moment? 

The SPEAKER. If there is any question of fact on which 
the „ wishes to be heard, the Chair will of course re- 

nize $ 

_Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. When I withdrew the mo- 
tion to reconsider and lay on the table, the gentleman from Texas 
then made another or renewed the motion that I had withdrawn. 
Now he abandons his motion for a recess when he makes another 
which is independent, separate, and apart from the motion for a 
recess, The motion to reconsider lay on the table, the two 
motions combined together as one, is the pending motion, and 
the gentleman can not make that motion while the motion for a 
recess is pending. Therefore he must have withdrawn the mo- 
tion for a recess in order to submit the other. 

The SPEAKER, Of course, the Chair would not hold any gen- 
tleman to any technical rule. The gentleman made the point 
that no quorum had voted upon the motion for a recess, Tellers 
were appointed. The tellers had taken their places. The House 
was dividing. In that stateof the case the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] withdrew his motion—not the motion 
for the recess, but the motion that was pending to reconsider 
and lay upon the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUTCH- 
ESON] then stated that he renewed the motion. rps gennoman 
who voted in the affirmative, of course, had the right to renew 
the motion to reconsider, and that could be entered, the Chair 
will state, Í ing any business, because it must be entered 
under the rules, within a limited time. 

Mr. REED. Did the gentleman from Texas[Mr. HUTCHESON 
vote with the majority? 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I did, sir. 

Pitan) SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 

id. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, is it in order now for 
me to ask the gentleman to withhold the motion long enough for 
me to make a report from a committee and get it onto the Cal- 
endar? I am afraid the opportunity will be lost if that action is 
not now taken. If the gentleman will be kind enough to allow 
ma to do that, it will save the trouble of calling for the regular 
order, 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted on the motion for a 
recess. The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the resolu- 
As proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee has passed the 

ouso: 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. POWERS. And that amotfon to reconsider and to lay 
that motion on the table was made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], and is now withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. It has been renewed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON]. 

Mr. POWERS. Now, in the event that 3 o'clock is reached 
before any vote on the motion to reconsider, does not that leave 
the resolution as passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Passed by the House, undoubtedly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But this isa joint resolu- 
tion, which uires the action of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion that the House 
take a recess until fifteen utes before 3 o’clock will pass be- 
tween tellersand be counted. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 3, noes 177. 
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So the motion was rejected. ; 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Imovetosuspend the rules 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

. The Chair will put the motion of the gen- 
. RICHARDSON]. 
. Speaker, what is the motion of the 


tleman from Tennessee 
Mr. HUTCHESON. 
ntleman? 
The SPEAKER. Tosus 
the motion to reconsider. 


nd the rules and lay upon the table 
nder the rules, during the last six 
days of a session a motion to s d the rules is in order. 
r. ON. Imove that tho House do now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. That motion is in order. Pending a motion 
to suspend the rules, one motion to adjourn is in order. The 
tleman from Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON]-moves that the House 
o now adjourn, 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to-have it. 
Mr. HUTCHHSON. Ioallfora division on that, Mr, Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 150. 
Mr. HUTCHESON. I make the point of no quorum. [Laugh- 


ter. 

be SPEAKER. It does not require a quorum to refuse to 
adjourn. The question now is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee . RICHARDSON] to suspend the rules and lay 
upon the table the motion to reconsider entered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HUTCHESON) there were es 165, noes 17. : 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, 
the rules are suspended and the motion to reconsider is laid 
upon the table. [Applause.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer a resolution. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to'a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. My point of order is that a motion was 
pene to reconsider the vote by which a resolution was passed. 

hat has never been acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas entered a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the House agreed to a res- 
olution, and the gentleman from Tennessee moved to suspend 
the rules and lay t motion upon the table 

Mr. HUTC N. And that was the vote just taken. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). And two-thirds having voted 
in favor thereof, the rules were ded and the motion to lay 
on the table prevailed. The gentleman from Tennessee desires 
to submit a resolution. 

Mr.HUTCHESON. IL have to thank myfollowers, and I hope, 


Mr. Speaker 
Mr. BROWN. Regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 


Mr. HUTCHESON. T ask that I may have an hour 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. To state my side to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be in order; and the 
House will be in order. : 

Mr. CARUTH. border. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The regu- 
lar order is the call of committees for reports, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 


CASH ENTRIES OF OFFERED LANDS. 


Mr. SOMERS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, sub- | 


mitted a report on the bill (H. R. 4244) confirming cash entries of 
offered lands. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the question 
of privilege on that bill. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin claims that 

this bill has some degree of privilege, by reason of the fact that 
it had been recommitted by the House with instructions. The 
gentleman reports it now; and, without objection, the question 
as to its privileged character will not be considered as waived 
by n it, but will be determined whenever the matter is 
called to the attention of the House at the next session. 

Mr. WELLS, A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
whether the bill is amended so as to include more than the three 
States mentioned in the original bill? 
Mr. SOMERS. I think it comprises only the three States. 
The 3 for is furnished in the report. 


The SP . The bill will be ordered printed, and refer- 
ea the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 


ADMISSION OF ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Territories 
ret the bill (H. R. 4393) as a substitute for the bill (H. R. 
2) to provide for the admission of the State of Arizona into 
the Union, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with 5 . ordered to be prane: 

The SPEAK ‘he original bill will lie on the table. 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO 
LUMBIA. A 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, from the Committee on the Distri 
of Columbia, reported back the bill (H. R. 3740) to amend an 
act entitled An act regulating the sale of 3 liquors 
in the District of Columbia;” which was referred to use 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I report back for reference the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 84), making Saturday a half holiday for 
the Executive De nts in the District of Columbia. The 
title of the bill indicates that it should go to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, but on examination it would appear 
that it should go to the Committee on the Ji re 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Co ttee on the 
District of Columbia will be discharged from the consideration 
of this bill, and it will be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There was no objection. 

5 call of committees for reports were resumed and con- 
cluded. 
EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF FLORIDA’ 

Mr. BOATNER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 

rted the bill (H. R. 51) creating the eastern judicial district of 

lorida, with amendments. 

The title of the bill was reported. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. S. er, Lask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of that bill. It is merely a change in 
the boundaries of the judicial district in the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill just reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Clerk will report the bill, and if there 
be no objection the House will considerit. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


be Rela at Jacksonville, Fla., beginning on the first Monday of December of 
each year. 


y 

SEC. 3. That the district Judge for the southern district of Florida shall be 
the district judge for the eastern district of Florida, and he may exercise at 
any place in either of said districts any and all powers which are or may be 
1 in him for either or both of said districts which can be exercised out 
of term. 

Sec. 4. That a district attorney and a marshal for said eastern district of 
Florida, and a clerk for said district court, a clerk for the circuit court for 
said district, and all other officers pertaining to or provided by law for dis- 

pointed for s: 
a 


trict.or-circult courts shall be ap aid courts for eastern dis- 


trict of Florida as prescribed by law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OATES. I desire to ask my colleague on the committee 
question. Does this provide for an additional district attorney 
and judge for the same district? 

Mr. BOATNER. No, sir. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
statement about the bill which will take but.a moment. The 
Committee on the Judiciary reports the bill back with amend- 
ment. The bill as reported merely provides that certain coun- 
ties in the State of Florida which have heretofore been attached 
to the northern district be detached from that district and at- 
tached to the southern district. It creates no new offices, and 
entails not a dollar of expense, but merely reorganizes the lines 
of the two oo districts to meet the convenience and wants 
of the people. There is no possible objection to the bill. 

Mr. OATES (to Mr. BOATNER). 
for theoriginal bill? 

Mr. BOATNER. Practically itis: 

Mr. OATES. The Clerk read just now, probably from the 
original bill, a provision for the creation of two offices, clerk and 
district attorney, 

Mr. BOATNER. We have struck that all out. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, as 
follows: 

Strike out in lines 3 and 4of section 1 the words a judicial district called 
the eastern district of Florida is hereby created composed of,” and insert at 

the end of section 1 the follo : “be and the same are hereby detached 


by 
thenorthern judicial district of said State, and attached to the south- 
ern judicial district thereof. 


Your report is a substitute 


Soro now Lrg ety law.” 

8 ous per ped 4, and add rare nip ow Bene rere 8: ts 

urther ena Thatallcases or proceedings 

ict of Florida, at Jack zenellie Ria. or 
filed in the office of the clerk of said circuit court, at Jacksonville aforesaid, 
and all records of said court at Jacksonville aforesaid, are hereby transf 
to said circuit court for the southern district of Florida, to be proceeded with 
therein as if 5 instituted in said court. And all cases or 
pen in the district court for the northern district of Florida, at Jackson- 
Ville, Fla., or filed in the office of the clerk of said district court, at Jackson- 
ville aforesaid, and all records of said courtat Jacksonville aforesaid, are 
hereby transferred to said district court for the southern district of Florida, 
to be proceeded with therein as if originally instituted in said court. 

The amendments were adopted. f 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BOATNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was d; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to change the 
boundaries of the judicial districts of the State of Florida.” 


DAMS ACROSS KANSAS RIVER. 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which [ send to the 


esk. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: A bill (H. R. 340) to 
authorize the construction and maintenance of a dam or dams 
across the Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in the State 
of Kansas. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, pending the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, I desire to present a conference report. 
wish to present it at this time in order to give an opportunity 
for the bill to be engrossed. 

The SPEAKER. A conference report is, of course, privileged. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES ON GOODS EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO. 
The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 22) toamend 
the act approved A 25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles intended 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition, having met, after a full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate, and agree to the same. 


W. D. BYNUM. 
BENTON MoMILLIN, 
SERENO S. PAYNE 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JUSTIN F. MORRILL, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
2 Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The conference report was agreed to. A 
Mr. BYNUM moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was agreed to, and also moved that the motion toreconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS FOR MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a House 
resolution with Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 4, strike out “ twenty-two” and insert “fifteen.” 

Line 5, strike out all after “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD” down to “ extraor- 
dainary,” lines 11 and 12, and insert during the first;’’ so that the resolution 
wil 


Sood by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Pub- 
lic Printer be directed to furnish to each Representative and Delegate 15 ad- 
ditional copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during the first session of the 
Fifty-third Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The effect of this amend- 
ment is simply to give members of the House and Delegates 
37 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD instead of 44, as pro- 
E for in the resolution passed by the House. Senators get 
only 37 copies each, and they do not thiak they ought to 
agree to give members of the House a larger number than they 
get themselves, as that has never been done in the distribution 
of any public document. Gentlemen will understand that this 
applies only to the present session. The permanent increase of 
8 additional copies will be provided for in the printing bill which 
has passed the House and is now pending in the Senate. I move 
that the House concur in the Senate amendment 

The amendment was concurred in. 


DAMS ACROSS KANSAS RIVER. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the bill pre- 
sented by the gentleman from r. CURTIS). 


The bill (H. R. 340) was read, as follows: 
FCC Ana, Hausa AC EDINE A E TN 
America es assembled, Nerede r Heat, 
ower Company a corporation organized under the laws the State of 


| 


— —— ͤ Gw— — — = s 


cet OS pester reine gang ore HA ee 


they are hereby, authorized and 
powered to construct and maintain a dam or dams across the Kansas 
rapete ne JONASEN place or places within the county of Shawnee, in the 


SEC. 2. That the ht to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. ng f Pz 


The amendments recommended by the:committee were read, 
as follows: 

Strike out section 2 and insert the following: 

“ Provided, That on notice by the 8 of War that said dam or dams 
are material obstructions to navigation, d dam or dams shall be at once 
removed, or suitable lock or locks provided by the owner or owners thereof 
at his or their expense, so as not to interfere with navigation: And provided 
Further, That if after due and sufficient notice in such case the owner or 
owners of said dam or dams shall neglect or fail to vide suitable lock or 
locks, or otherwise modify or remove said obstructions, in such manner as 
the Secretary of War may direct, the said Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause suitable lock or locks to be provided, or said obstruc- 
tions to be removed or modified at the expense of the United States, and to 
institute pocen against the person or persons or corporation owning 


cr controlling said dam or dams for the recovery of the expense thereof be- 


fore the circuit court of the United States in and for the district in which 
said dam or dams may be located. 

“SEC. 2, That the dam or dams herein provided for shall be commenced 
within one year from the date of approval of this act and completed within 
three years, under penalty of the forfeiture of the franchise herein granted. 

“SEC. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 
pressly reserved.” 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, that bill is too important to pass 
under a unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Some time subsequently: 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill called up by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks un nimous 
consent for the consideration of this bill. The gentleman from 
Indiana objected, but now withdraws the objection. Is there 
further objection? 

There being no cbjection the bill was considered, the amend- 
ments recommended by the committee were agreed to, and the 
bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. CURTIS of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
gentlemen desiring to print remarks upon the pending bill to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy may be permitted to 
do so. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a reso- 
lution for immediate consideration. 

Mr. MEYER. lI call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present a privileged report. 

Mr. MEYER. I withdraw the demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON ]states that he desires to present a privileged report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of itsclerks, 
wound that the Senate had agreed to the following resolu- 

on: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of esentatives, That the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized to 
close the present ion by adjourning their respective Houses on the 3d 
day of November present, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

The message also announced that the Senate still further in- 
sists upon its amendment, numbered 6, to the bill (H. R. 4177) 
to provide for further urgent deficiencies in the 5 
for the service of the Government for the fi year ending 
June 30, 1894, and for other 3 disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House of Representatives, and had appointed Mr. CocKRELL, 
Mr. GORMAN, and Mr. CULLOM as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
crite announced that the Senate had passed the following res- 
olution: 

Resolved, That a committee of two members of the Senate be a 
join a similar committee on the 3 Part of the House of Representatives to wait 


on the Presidevt of the United States and inform him that the two Houses 
of Congress are ready to adjourn, and respectfully inquire if he has any fur- 


ther communication to make to them. 
In compliance with the forego resolution the Presiding 


inted to 


Officer appointed as said committee Mr. RANSOM and Mr. CUL- 
LOM, Š 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair 
Prize Winners’ Exposition to be held at New York City. 


PAY OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, requested to in- 
form the House of Representatives whether the claims of letter-carriers for 
compensation in excess of eight hours per day, under the act of May 20, 1888, 
as decided by the Court of Claims March 7, 1 are being received, or can be 
received, usted, and paid, or certified to Congress for appropriation, with- 
out the intervention or services of attorneys. a 

The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads having con- 
sidered this resolution, recommend its passage. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this is 
merely a formal resolution calling on the Postmaster-General for 
information. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. HENDERSON] be kind enough to state the purpose of the 
resolution? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The purpose is to ascer- 
tain from the Postmaster-General whether it is necessary that 
letter-carriers having claims for extra service under the eight- 
hour law are 7 8 to employ attorneys. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It carries with it noappropriation; it simply 
calls for information. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Itimposesnoadditional charge on the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. None whatever. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It simply asks for information whether itis 
necessary for these carriers to pay fees to attorneys, or whether 
the Department will settle the claims without the intervention 
of attorneys. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
adopted. 

PAYMENT FOR CLERICAL SERVICES TO MEMBERS. 


Mr. SAYERS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, directed to use 
any money to the credit of miscellaneous items of the contingent fund in the 
payment of Members and Delegates the amounts which they have paid or 

to pa for clerk hire necessarily employed by them in the discharge 
of their official and representative duties during the month of October, and 
to and including the day of November, 1893, as authorized by the joint 
resolution approved March 3, 1893. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am informed by the Clerk of 
the House that of the specific appropriation made for the pay- 
ment of clerk hire there is nota sufficient amount remaining to 
make payment for the month of October and for the portion of 
the present month which has already expired, but that if the 
general contingent fund be used for this purpose he will have 
enough for the purpose. He believes that without a resolution 
of this kind he has the authority to make such payment; but I 
am apprehensive that on the presentation of his accounts at the 
Treasury Department they would not be allowed by the account- 
ing officers without such provision as is embraced in this reso- 
lution. Therefore, out of abundance of caution, I ask the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Many MEMBERS. All right. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
adopted. 


PAYMENT TO WIDOW OF REV. S. W. HADDAWAY. 


Mr. COBB of Alabama, by unanimous consent, submitted the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives 
to Mary E. Haddaway, widow of Samuel W. Haddaway, d 
lain of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to one year of the salary 

d to the chaplain, and he be further directed to pay out of the contingent 
und to said Mary E. Haddaway the expenses attending the last illness and 
funeral of the deceased Chapl: not to exceed in amount the sum of #500. 


DIPLOMAS FOR DESIGNERS, INVENTORS, ETC. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. I desire to explain that this resolution embraces one of 
the sections of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill which is 
about to fail—the portion which has n unanimously agreed 
to at this session by both Houses of Congress. Unless this pro- 
vision be adopted ina separate resolution, it must fail along with 
the deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution sent to the desk will 
be read, after which there will be opportunity for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 77) conferring dipl omas upon designers, inventors, 
and E eeina, 


expert 
Resolved by the Senate and the Housa of Representatives of the United States of 
America in That a Lik eon of honorable mention may be 


'es8 assembled, 
conferred upon designers, inventors, expert artisans who have 


in the uction and E “som of such exhibits as are awarded diplomas 
in the World's Colum! tion or are f: commended by the 
Director-General thereof; authority is hereby given to the Board of 
Lady Managers of the World's Columbian on, ac 

tion with the Associated American Exhibitors, to present sai: 
honorable mention to said d ers, artisans when: 
ever a certificate is filed with said Board of Lady Managers by an exhibitor 
who has received a medal and diploma or the formal commendation of the 


and e artisans who have assisted in the prod 
the exhibits for which said medals and on ripen were awarded or commen- 
dation made, the expense thereof to be paid from the sum of $100,000 a 


sundry civil mses of the Government for the fis ear ending June 
1894. and for other purposes, for the paruen of guages examiners, an 
members of the committees to be appointed by the Board of Lady Managers 
as authorized by section 6 of an act approved April 25, 1890, authorizing the 
World’s Columbian Exposition and appropriating money therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Theamendments proposed to be adopted as 
a part of this resolution will be read. 

he Clerk read as foilows: 

On page 1, after the word “commission,” in line 9, strike out the words 
“acting in conjunction with the Associated American Exhibitors.“ 

On page 2, line 18, after the word the,” rt “aggregate.” 

In line 19, after the word “thereof,” insert not to exceed $5,000.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. The objectof these amendmentsis tomake 
this resolution conform to the action taken by the House and 
Senate in connection with the urgent deficiency bill. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAT onderstands this matter, and 
will make any further explanation Which may be necessary. 

Mr. KI RE. I object to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. SPRINGER. T hope the gentleman will not object. [A 
pause.] Will the Chair recognize me to move to suspend the 
rules and pass this resolution? The proposition does not involve 
any expense to the Government, and has already been agreed to 
by both Houses unanimously as a part of the urgency deficiency 
pi. I move to suspend the rules and pass this joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the resolution as read with,the amend- 
ments, 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question on the motion 
to suspend the rules. 7 

Mr. CULBERSON. I make the point that the motion to sus- 

nd the rules has not yet been seconded. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody called for a second upon the mo- 


tion. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We are entitled to have that question 
submitted. We do not know what the proposition is. 

The SPEAKER. It has been read, and, as the Chair under- 
stands, is the same as a provision in the urgent deficiency bill 
now pending between the two Houses. 

Mr. MCM It strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that while this 
resolution may be entirely proper, the Héuse can not be deprived 
of the right to have the question taken upon seconding the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules. I submit that, without the point being 
raised by any member, the Chair should put the question, Is a 
second demanded?” 

The SPEAKER. That is usual. The Chair will put that 

gens “ahi Is a second demanded on the motion to suspend 

e rules 

Mr. CULBERSON. I demand a second, because I want to 
understand what this bill is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint tellers, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentlemar from Texas [Mr. SAY- 
ERS] 8 ee to explain this matier. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am willing that a second may be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, asecond will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, as I understand, there is opportu- 
nity under the rules for fifteen minutes debate on each s 7 85 

The SPEAKER. There is. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] to control the time in favor 
of the proposition, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentleman trom Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the provision of the resolution 
is the same as a Senate amendment to the urgent deficiency 
bill which has been agreed to by the House. 

It only provides that out of the sum of money heretofore ap- 
propriated for the payment of the awards and referees the 
of Lady Managers may use the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the issuance of diplomas to the work- 
men who made the different fabrics that have been exhibited at 
the World's Fair and which have taken premiums. It contains 
no additional appropriation, but simply authorizes the issuance 
of the diplomas to these workingmen. 


ppro- 
.priated by Apen approved March 3, 1893, making appropriations for the 
y 
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Mr. CULBERSON. Where would the money go if this au- 
thority were not given as proposed here? 

‘Mr. SAYERS. I donot know whether it would be expended 
or not. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But that is just the point. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It would not go into the Treasury, 
you may be sure of that. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wish to know, if this bill does not pass, 
where the money would go? I think it is a pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. SAX ERS. But we do not know whether there is any 
money on hand or not. ` 

Mr. CULBERSON. Well, if there is? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. II there is any on hand, 
and this provision was not enacted, it would be used for other 

nditures already authorized by law, would it not? 
r. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itwould be used forexpenditures which are 
already authorized. 

Mr. KILGORE. They say it will be used to pay other ex- 
penses. Now, I think it is about time to call a halt on this kind 
of business. : 

Mr. SAYERS. But this does not appropriate a dollar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not a cent. 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, I understand that. This provides for 
the payment of $5,000for these medals, and if it passes thatmuch 
money is taken out of the appropriations already provided for, 
and there will be necessarily a deficiency.in these other appro- 
priations, so that they will come to Congress sometime hereafter 
and ask us to make the amount good. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. SAX ERS. It will not involve a dollar of appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think there will not be any de- 
mand on for such 8 But suppose there is. 
There is great equity and jus in giving the compliment of a 
diploma to the men whose brains originated and whose hands 
wrought out many of these wondrous works of art which have 
been exhibited at Chicago; and it seems to me that it is a grace- 
ful for the American Congress to do. 

Mr. RE. Well, I am very sorry the gentleman from 
Illinois said that. I do not think it is a graceful thing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is for the workingmen exclusively. It 
has been petitioned for by the workingmen’s organizations all 
over the 1 

Mr. KILGORE. Tunderstand that is the allegation. We hear 
that constantly said about such things, but it is not always true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But in this case it expressly provides that 
it is for them. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the story, that it is for the benefit of 
the workingman; but there are plenty of workingmen down in 


my country who have no such benefits conferred upon them. 
Mr. SP. GER. It will not cost a dollar of appropriation. I 
ask a vote. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion.of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to suspend the rules and the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, the gentleman will probably have a 
quorum for that pupon 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not 
intervene at this hour to call fora quorum. I have stated sev- 
eral times that this is a proposition in the interests of the work- 
ingmen’s organization in Chicago 

r. KILGORE. The gentleman from Illinois is wasting his 
time talking about that. 

Mr. SPRINGER (continuing). And these organizations all 
over the country have petitioned for the resolution. It is to 
give a diploma to the workingmen. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that. If the gentleman had 
been willing to extend this session as it should have been ex- 
tended we would have had plenty of time to examine this mat- 
ter and understand it Reha , 

Mr. SPRINGER. It has already twice passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the joint resolution. 

The question was taken: and ona division, demanded by Mr. 
KILGORE, there were—ayes 126, noes 6. 

So, no further count being demanded, the rules were suspended 
and the joint resolution passed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed, to 
pa the committee appointed by the Senate, to wait on the 
sident of the United States and inform him that Congress 
had finished its labors, have performed that duty and e 
that the President informed the committee that he no 
‘further communication to make at this time to Congress. He 
‘further expressed the wish for the safe return of the members 
of the House and Senate to their respective homes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and t 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

A bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair Prize Winners’ 
Exposition, to be held at New York City. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act approved April 
25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles intended for the 
World's Columbian ‘Exposition; and 

A bill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of the United 
States court for the Indian Territory. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had d with amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 86) to Pay session and per diem employés and 
other employés, and that they be retained during the coming 
session, in which concurrenes of the House was requested. 


SESSION EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. T desire to lay before the 
House a House joint resolution with Senate amendments. 

i mae SPEAKE R. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution Res, 86 diem 
other employés, 5 eth EE eifaay pr a oy coming pore = 

The SPEAKER, The clerk will report the amendment of 
the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 16, after the word “dollars,” insert: And the sum of $22,088 is 
hereby appropriated for con ‘ent expenses of the Senate, namely, for mis- 
cellaneous items exclusive of labor, for the fiscal year 1891.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I move to suspend the 
rules and concur in the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I would like to inquire if the Senate 
amendment is not exactly the amendment that the House voted 
down yesterday in the conference report? 

Mr. RIC. DSON of Tennessee. Iam not informed on that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] if that.is not true? 

Mr. SAYERS. Itis, in another form. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SAYERS. I desire to make a statement to the House 
which affects the amendment under consideration. The con- 
ferees on the part of the House have had a fourth conference 
with the Senate conferees and have declined toadvise the House 
to recede. I am authorized by the chairman of the Committee 
on Ap iations of the Senate to say to the House that no de- 
ficiency of whatever kind or for whatever purpose shall 
the Senate until the session clerks and Senators’ clerks hali be 
paid for the months of October and November, 1890. I think it 
is due to the House, in view of what has transpired at the pres- 
ent session and also in former sessions, that I should make this 
statement. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I hope there will be no 
objection to concurring in the Senate amendment. 

Ir. JOHNSON of Indiana (to Mr. SAYERS). Will not that 
involve a failure to pass the deficiency bill whereby the House 
clerks will receive their October salary? 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir; the October salaries of clerks will be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House. There is money 


sufficient to them. 

Mr. CAR’ But the item for the elevator employés and 
the deficienc: a for lighting and heating public 
buildings will fail to pass. 


Mr. SAYERS. We have just passed a resolution authorizing 
the clerks to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. McM Is not this the same appropriation that has 
failed in former sessions? : 

Mr. SAYERS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Threo sessions in succession. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. AndSenators have heretofore allowed other 
appropriations to be made, notwithstanding this was not agree“ 
t 


0. 

Mr. SAYERS. Yes. 

Mr. MoMuILLIN. And now the propono to say that appro- 
priations shall fail unless this is allowed to pass? 

Mr. SAYERS. I did not say that the Senators so proposed. I 
only state that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate has authorized me to state the fact to the House. 

Mr. MCcMILLIN. He is their mouthpiece? 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not know. 
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Mr.McMILLIN. He has authorized you to give that infor- 
mation to the House? : 

Mr.SAYERS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. What special interest did there seem to be be- 
hind this? 

Mr. SAYERS. I can not say. z 

Mr. REED. I would like to get at the secret of it if I could. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
this amendment, incorporated by the Senate in the res- 
olution, is not the very 255 2 8 ron ans r. 
SAYERS] opposed yesterday, in which op on the House 
by an overwhe majority sustained ‘him? 

Mr. SAYERS. By a vote of 120 to 4, though in another form. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. How different is it? 

Mr. COGSWELL. It increases their contingent fund. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It comes out of the Treasury all the 


same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is uponthe motion of the gen- 
tlemen from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] to concur. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I move that the House take a recess un- 
til five minutes to 3 o’clock. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
against that motion that I have moved to suspend the rules, and 
pending that motion a motion to take a recess is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man’s motion to be to suspend the rules. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, I twice stated that on 
the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman move to suspend the 
rules? 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That motion was made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] states that he moved to suspend the rules and concur 
in the pending amendment. Pending a motion tosuspend the 
rules, a motion for a recess would not be in order. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I demand a second on his motion. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I demand a second on the motion: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willappoint tellers. The gen- 
tleman from ‘Texas [Mr. HToHRSON] And the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will please take their places. 

Mr. RIC DSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. [After 
a pause,] I want to make point of order against the demand for 
a second. The matter has already been debated for five or ten 
minutes; and after debate I insist that the demand for a second 
can not be made. 

TheSPEAKER. The practice is to ask, Isasecond demanded? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I submit that is not in 
order after debate has been had on the question. 

The SPEAKER. The debate proceeded, as the Chair under- 
stood, on the motion to concur, and not on the motion to suspend 
the rules. 

The House again divided, and tellers reported 143 in the affirm- 
ative. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secre- 
taries, announced that the Senate had passed a concurrent reso- 
lution extending the time for adjournment until half past 4 

om. 
£ MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT., 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
on November 3, 1893, the following bills and joint resolutions: 

A bill (H. R. 3687) to amend an act entitled An act to pro- 
hibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United States,“ ap- 
proved wed 5, 1892; 

A bill (H. R. 2799} to provide for the time and place of holding 
the terms of the United States circuit and district courtsin the 
State of South Dakota; 

A bill (H. R. 3571) to increase the number of officers of the 
Army to be detailed to colleges; 

A bill (H. R. 3297) providing for the construction of a steam 
revenue cutter for service on the Great Lakes; 

A bill (H. R. 4015) in aid of the World's Fair Prize Winners’ 
Exposition, to be held at New York City; 

Joint resolution (H. Res.83) donating an abandoned cannon to 
the committee in charge of the national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 22) to amend the act approved April 
25, 1890, relating to the admission of articles intended for the 
World's Columbian Exposition; 

A dill (H. R. 2821) for the reliefof W. W. Rollins, late collector 


Fifth district North Carolina for value of stamps destroyed by 
fire at Winston, N. C., on November 30, 1892; 

A Dill (H. R. 4186) to regulate the fees of the clerk of the 
United States Court for the Indian 5 

A bill (H. R. 2002) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
the times and places for holding terms of United States Courts 
in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,“ approved July 5, 1892; and 

A bill (H. R. 3545) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating tomining claims. 


PAY OF PER DIEM AND SESSION EMPLOYES. 


The SPEAKER, Tellers will report. 

Tellers reported that nine had voted in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and forty-three gentlemen 
have passed through the tellers seconding the demand, and nine 
have passed through in opposition. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it not be in order to agree to the 
resolution received from the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be at this time, as the point of 
no quorum has been made on the pending matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see withdraw his proposition. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I withdraw the motion to 
suspend the rules. 

r. KILGORE. I make the point that the gentleman can not 
do bare as the matter is being voted on, and it has not been sec- 
onded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman can with- 
draw the motion at any time before the second is ordered. It is 
notin the poaa aonn of the House until it is seconded, and when 
it is seconded it is out of the charge of the gentleman. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I move to take a recess for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS]. y 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I move to the rules and 
resolution which has just been sent to the House from 
ate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
final adjournment of the present 
past 4 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. HUTCHESON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House do now adjourn. That motion is in order. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 100. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I now demand a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The noes have it, and the House refuses to 
adjourn. Thequestion is on the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I demand a second to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands a second. The 
gentleman has that right. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint tellers. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATcHINGS] and the gentleman 
tom Texas [Mr. HUTCHESON] will please take their places as 
tellers. 

Mr. KILGORE. I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear no debate. 

The House proceeded to divide, and after some time spent in 
the count, 

The SPEAKER said: The House will please be in order, and 
gentlemen will please suspend. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, in accordance with the terms of a concurrent resolution 
heretofore shoe the Chair now declares the first and extra 
session of the Fifty-third Congress adjourned without a day. 
[Applause.] 


the 
Sen- 


Sear pager co That the time for the 
session of Congress be extended to halt 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr.SMITH of Ilinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 4388) au- 
thorizing and directing tho Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre of War, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
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Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General to execute print- 
Fe Bee ae engraving by special contract—to the Committee on 
ting. 

ByMr.CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 4389) to amend an act entitled 
An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4390) to amend an act entitled An act to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
pur approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHESON: A bill (H. R. 4391) to provide means 
to retire the $25,000,000 past-due bonds, and a currency adequate 
to the present exigencies of Government, and a sound, sufficient, 
and stable e Pte the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: A bill (H. R. 4392) to repeal the tax on 
the circulation of banks other than national banks—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr.STOCK DALE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 87) inquiring 
the number and residence of each employé of the Government in 
the District of Columbia—to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, a resolution inquiring about the residence of employés 
of the Governmentin the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas (by request): A bill (H. R. 4394) for 
the relief of the Pottawatomie Indians—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN: A bill (H. R. 4395) for the relief of Hiram 
Poston—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4396) for the relief of the Presbyterian 
Church of Granville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4397) for the relief of Jackson County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4398) for the relief of Willis Cornwell—to 
thé Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4399) for the relief of Miles F. West, of 
Macon County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4400) for the relief of George W. Conatzer— 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4401) for the relief of Howard Female Col- 
lege, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4402) for the relief of S. R. Doxey, as ad- 
8 of J. L. Doxey, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. MNAGN : A bill (H. R. 4403) granting a pension to 
Victor Cavalier, of Allen County, Ind.—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4404) providing for the payment of a claim 
of Charles S. Bash for Ladin ee adjacent to the United 
States court-house and post-office in Fort Wayne, Ind.—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4405) to correct the military record of and 
grant an honorable discharge to Capt. William Lyne—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COVERT: Papers on the matter of the application of 
rots Serre R. Sweeney, widow of Brig. Gen. Thomas W. Sweeney 
to United States Congress for pension, to accompany House bill 
4348—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of the honorary commission of 
the United States to Antwerp, in relation to Joint Resolution 
No. 74—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of citizens of Coos County, Ore- 

on, for free coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, 
eights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Memorial of the residents 
and taxpayers of the city of Jamestown, N. Y., asking that no 


‘| change be made at this time in the tari!f—to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 
so, petition of the workingmen and voters of the Jamestown 
Worsted Mills of Jamestown, N. Y., protesting against any 
change in the tariff laws—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. TURPIN: Resolutions of the Birmingham Typograph- 
ical Union, of Birmingham, Ala., relevant to the employment of 
laborers in constructing a new printing office for the United 


States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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SPEEOH 
HON. BENJAMIN F. GRADY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, Auqust 24, 1898. 
ala part o 
a a eased a tt tery ts pba oF a 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, aud for other purposes“ 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Speaker, It was not my intention at the be- 

inning of this session of Con called together, as I understood 

e command from our Chief Executive, to repeal the purchasing 
clanse of the Sherman act—it was not my purpose, I say, to engage 
in this discussion, or add anything toits length. I hoped that I 
might sit quietly and drink in wisdom from great men of this 
House who have had experience for a number of years, and have 
studied this question, and are supposed to know all about it. 

But I soon found myself in the condition that a pious old deacon 
up in Connecticut once found himself in. He was a very devont 
old mtlemen, and was distinguished for always accepting with 
sublime resignation whatever ills the Lord saw fit to inflict upon 
him. He never murmured. One day a tornado came along and 
tore down his fruit trees, uprooted his LF ows trees, and blew down 
everything in its path. He took it with quiet submission and 
fortitude. After awhile he ran out to his barn and tried to save 
its contents from the fury of the winds, but as he reached the door 
a shutter swung violently around, struck him, and knocked him 
down. Picking himself up he remarked: ‘I think it is time for 
me to express my sentiments.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The first speech, Mr. Speaker, delivered in this House [by Mr. 
RAYNER] on the opening of the discussion on this measure knocked 
me down. I will read the statement that gave me the blow: 

If this desperate system of finance, with nothing to justify it, with almost 
{iishal tubaltiguasce 3 aguiont Sh, oh, * 

„Almost the whole intelligence of the country grg it.” That, 
Mr. Speaker, was the blow that struck me. [Laughter.] I cannot 
admit the truth of this assertion. I do not think that all of the 
intelligence of this country is in favor of the unconditional repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and even if it were in 
favor of it, I would have some hesitation in accepting this view of 
the situation. 

You will find no more devout worshiper at the shrine of intelli- 
gence than myself. I repeat, no more devout worshiper than 
myself will ever be found at the shrine of that intellect which has 
brought the arts and the sciences to the d of perfection which 
is the wonder and the glory of these declining years of the nine- 
teenth century; but when we survey the past or the present and 
rest our eyes on the deeds of the human intellect when greed, 
pride, vanity, spite, and ambition have been among its controlling 
‘motives, horror takes the place of admiration, and we hang our 
heads in shame. The intelligence of Athens compelled Socrates to 
drink hemlock. The intelligence of Judea crucified Christ. The 
. of Europe imprisoned Galileo for twelve years, and 
built slow fires under John Huss and Jerome of Prague. And al- 
most every page of history is stained with the blood of the victims 
of septi and institutions established by the intelligence of the 

world. 

And coming to our own shores, Mr. Speaker, we find thatthe in- 

ee of this country has in twenty years wrought out à con- 

dition which, with a few names of persons and places changed, we 

ight mistake for the condition of Rome in its most corrupt period, 
as Sescribed by Froude. 


No, Mr. Speaker, I can not surrender my convictions because the 


intelligence of the country is against me; and when it comes asking 
me to join it in enacting, repealing, or amending laws, let it come 
with facts—not with analogies which are not analogous, not with 
parallels which are not parallel, nor with guesses founded on in- 
sufficient or irrelevant ee 

Let us see and consider one of the facts that is presented to the 


House. It was first asserted in the House in the early part of this 
disenssion—rather tentatively—that silver was demonetized pae 
callyin 1834. The next speaker finding that assertion was not denied, 
repeated it with a little more confidence, and it has gone on until I 
believe the day before yesterday it was repeated [oy Me: SAE, 
without any qualification whatever. Let us see about that. 
1834 the act of Congress providing for the coinage of gold coins 
says: 
Every such eagle shall be of the value of $10. 


Now, what was ten dollars? What did the word “ dollar” mean? 
What did it mean from the foundation of the Government? There 
never had been coined a gold dollar up to that time. The only dol- 
lar known to the people at that time, or since, except the few gold 
dollars in circulation for a little while, were silver doll the 
Spanish milled dollar that was fixed as standard coin by the First 
Congress—the Spanish milled dollar that was declared to be the 
unit of value by the Congress under the Confederation—the Span- 
ish milled dollar that has been the unit all along until it was de- 
monetized in 1873. 

This debate, Mr. Speaker, has brought to me humiliating reflec- 
tions. Isee strong men—men of giant intellects and of unsullied 
honor—contending for opposing and conflicting measures of relief, 
with the same facts and conditions before their eyes. What should 
we think of twoschoolboys who should go through Euclid’s Geome- 
try, arriving at different results from the same axioms? One dem- 
onstrating, for instance, that the square on the hypotenuse of a 
right angled 5 is equal to the sum of the squares on the other 
two sides, while the other proved that there is no such equality? 
We should say that one of them was demented. Why not say this 
of one side or the other in this debate? Because the conditions are 
not the same. 

The student of geometry has neither pride, ambition, nor spite, 
nor any selfish motive to warp his jadgment, nor is he influenced by 
his education or his environment; nor is there any room for guesses, 
In this discussion every participant gives voice to the promptings 
of his own environment—using that word in its broadest sense. 
Every man is more or less—and more, perhaps, than less—the crea- 
ture of circumstances. He is the creature of his own environment. 
Why, if I had been born and reared in Mecca, I would have been a 
Mohammedan. A man who has been born and reared in New York, 
if he is a petamong the gold bugs, will be a gold bug. If heis born 
on a cotton plantation in the South, and works for 65 cents a day, 
whether he is white or black, he will be in favor of more money—in 
favor of free silver. It is altogether a question of where a man has 
been 3 So these gentlemen have voiced their own environ- 
men 

For this reason I can not find it in my heart to complain of them. 
I can not find it in my heart to think evil of them. They are as 
sincere as I would dare claim to be, and their motives are as pure 
as mine. But, Mr. S , all this could be said of Peter the Her- 
mit, w. mistaken zeal plunged Europe into two hundred years 
of destructive war. He was just as sincere as these gentlemen are, 
and from his surroundings and the influences that controlled his 
pe caren not only as sincere but as wise, perhaps, for his day and 


n. 
It could be said, too, of the Ged-fearing people of New England 
whocropped the ears of Quakers and holes in their es 
with hot irons, until the Catholic King of England ordered John 
Endicott to have it stopped. I trust, ‘ore, I may be pardoned 
if I warn these gentlemen to study well the ground on which they 
stand, and seek with all possible caution the path of duty. Weare 
to decide a question of supreme importance, and on our decision 
hangs the weal or woe not only of the present generation, but of 
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those who are to come after us; and I think we ought to weigh 
well the conditions confronting us before we cast a vote on the 
measure before the House. 

It would be an unreasonable reflection on the intelligence of this 
country if it could not justify its claim to respect and to its right 
to guard the honor ot the nation” and the credit of the Gov- 
ernment.” The honor of the nation and the credit of the Govern- 
ment—they are the things this intelligence is to guard. It is not 
the honor of the people and their welfare, They may go to the 
a: They may stay in the poorhouses. They may stay in ra, 
and in ignorance, but the“ honor of the nation” re the oredit 

of the Government” must be preserved. 

When the Pharisee heard the accusation that he devoured widows’ 
houses and laid on the shoulders of the people burdens grievous to 
be borne, his answer was just such as we might have expected. His 
accuser was a disturber of the public peace, an enemy of good govern- 
ment, a destroyer of vested rights, an infidel, and a nobody who 
consorted with publicans and sinners. And just here I can’t help 
expressing my mortification at seeing some Democrats consorting 
with Republicans and sinners and applauding their speeches on the 
silver question. [Laughter.] 

The Pharisee’s answer, Mr. Speaker, can be found paralleled in 
all ages and in all countries wherever the right of the ruling classes 
to.live on the.labors of others has been disputed. It was disputed 
in Judea. It was disputed in Greece. It was disputed in Rome. 
It was disputed in every country on the face of the earth so far as 
history gives us any light. And the excuse has always been about 
the same. 

In this boasted land of liberty every man who demands justice for 
himself and his children is denounced by the intelligence of the 
country as an enemy of the laboring man, an enemy of those who 
are patriotically striving to build up a great and powerful nation, 
as a . of British manufacturers, as an agrarian advocate of a 
dishonest dollar, as an ignoramus who deserves to be laughed at by 
soft-handed intelligence which ‘sits at the receipt of custom.” 
(Langhter.] 

If a law of Con; had been passed twenty years ago re niring 
the destruction of all the mules in the United States, and Jordi - 
ding the rearing or importation of any more mules, the friend of 
the mule would soon have found the“ intelligence“ of the country 
against it. The price of horses would have gone up, no doubt, but 
as a horse was not a measure of value the same arguments could 
not have beed used; but other arguments could have been found. 
The friends of the mule would have been laughed to scorn as advo- 
cates of ‘‘a cheap and nasty” substitute for the noble animal which 
has been the companion of man in all intelligent countries. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Electrotype plates would have been furnished free fo all the 
country newspapers, caricaturing the mule, warning the people of 
the danger in his hind legs, and poking fun at his obstinacy and 
his voice; and the ‘“‘nigger” with his 40 acres and a mule would 
have cut a conspicuous e. [Laughter] All the poetry on the 
mule would have been collected into an attractive volume and fur- 
nished for “ten names,” and soon every boy in the country would 

- have had one, and nobody would have been ignorant of the mishap 
to the owner of ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar.” [Laughter.] 

After twenty years of such education as this, Mr. 8 er, an ef- 
fort in this House to “ remonetize” the mule would have been re- 
sisted with as much eloquence, as much earnestness, and as much 
sound reasoning as we have witnessed against the“ dollar of our 
daddies,” [Laughter] I shall not quote any authorities, Mr. 
X iar on the Sherman law, nor onthe question of remonetization. 
My reason is that if I quoted one, somebody might quote him on 
the other side. The distinguished Senator whose name is joined to 
the act which it is now sought to i oe) can be quoted on both 
sides, and most of the distinguished Republicans on this floor who 
cheer Democratic advocates of repeal, voted for the act. Which 
side would you quote them on? At least one of their platforms de- 
nounces the Democrats for omitting a free-silver plank from their 
platform. What, then, Mr. Speaker, is authority worth? Why, 
sir, there are Democrats here who voted for free coinage last year, 
and are now declaring that free coinage would be disastrous. No; 
we do not want any authorities. We want common sense, and a 
just regard for the welfare of the people. 

Nor do I intend, Mr. Speaker, a dissection of the arguments of 
the monometallists; most of them have been post hoc, propter hoc, 
and merely a rehash of what have already been lavishly supplied to 
us in “marked” copies. [Laughter.] But I can not let the o 
portunity pass to remind the doctors who have been feeling the 

mlse of the patient and Woking si his tongue that the disease is 

eeper down than they have looked. 

Here is an extract from a memorial, which is published as Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 24, Fifty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion—that famous Congress: 

MEMORIAL CALLING ATTENTION TO THE PRESENT DEPRESSED FINANCIAL CONDI- 
TION OF THE COUNTRY. 
To the United States Senate: 


Your memoralist, the National Convention of the Re tatives of the Com- 
mercial Bodies of the United States, respectfully calls the attention of your hon- 
orable body to facts as follows: 

The financial affairs of the country are in a perilous condition. Business men 
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in all of the States of the Union are ee that there will be a panic. Citi- 
zens in general are alarmed at the outlook. Values of property are decreasing. 
Persons, and corporations are daily failing whose assets are largely in ex. 
cess of their liabilities. There is but a single cause for all of the above con- 
ditions, and that is a want of confidence. As a result of that single cause, money 
is being withdrawn from circulation and the evils which are following, and are 
pray continue to follow are innumerable. There is but a single certain rem- 
edy for such single cause. The putting into circulation of more money may or 
may not avert the as there is no limit to the amount of money that can 
and will be hoarded so long as the single cause, want of confidence continues. 


rama by the national convention of the representatives of the commercial 
es 
W 


of 

lis; Herbert 
. Coughanour, 
N. J.; Joseph Fahys, New York City; Henry 
Philadelphia: Frank Galennie. St. Louis; Justus Goebel, Cincinnati: 
irsch, New York City; John J. Horner, Helena, Ark; Rosel Weissinger 
Louisville; Anthony Ittner, St. Louis; John A. St. Lonis; Henry M. Men 
del, Milwaukee; verly K. Moore, Boston; F. Myles, New Orleans, 
J M. Nave, Kansas City; Peter Nicholson, St. Louis; Ferdinand W. Risque, 
St. Louis; Channing Seabury, St. Paul; Daniel M. Thomas, Columbia, 

Francis B. Thurber, New York City. 

In 1890 it was sent here to induce Congress to pass the Torrey 
bankruptcy bill. Iread that part of it which stated that the con- 
dition was such that everything was going to wreck and ruin then 
ang that a panic was on the country, before the Sherman act was 
in force. 

I have an account of another memorial clipped from to-day’s New 
York Press, which will be published to-morrow in the Dry Goods 
Economist, warning the people, by this same sort of intelligent 

entlemen. What do they say now is the matter with (he country? 
hey say it is the Sherman law. Now, if the same set of doctors 
in diagnosing a case come to such contradictory conclusions, what 
are we laymen todo? Here it is: 
“STRIKE NOW; STRIKE HARD.”’—A REMARKABLE APPEAL TO CONGRESS BY FOREMOST 
MERCHANTS. 


a; 


The reason for to ory Cel condition becomes plain enough when it is 
known that 95 per cent of business is carried on by means of credit, leaving only 
about 5 per cent to be transacted with actnal . It would be from fifteen to 
twenty times easier for us to get along if every bit of our currency were destroyed 
and 5 left intact, than it would be with our currency intact and 
our one. > 

To get Dosti back into good shape it is absolutely indispensable, therefore 
to revive confidence. Within three weeks over $24,000,000 in Tard gold coin hay 
been brought into this country, and something like half that amount of ey 
good national-bank notes have been added to the circulation; but it has dis- 
by Serr like a drop of water on a red-hot stove, leaving the stove as hot as ever 

mfidence is wanted, not more currency. Congress has been two weeks in ses. 
sion, but has done nothing. 

No more talk. Repeal the silver-purchase law! 

Let us search, Mr. Speaker, into the history of this country for 
the causes of the present distress. Twenty-eight years of Republi- 
can rule have resulted in general nervous exhaustion, with loss of 
blood and loss of hope, and no amount of faith cure can restore the 
patient to a healthy condition, nor can the repeal of any one law or 
the enactment of any one law undo this mischief. The people have 
been taught that this Government is omnipotent; that it can enrich 
or impoverish as it pleases, and hence classes are asking it to 
legislate money into their pockets. 

e laboring man everywhere, except on the farm, has learned 
that he is the beloved pet of this Government, and that it has his 
rate of wages in its fatherly care and keeping. Hence, when dis- 
tress comes upon him he looks to Congress for employment and de- 
mands extravagant appropriations of other Psst le’s money that he 
may find work to do. foundations of self-reliance, Mr. Speaker, 
have been sapped in every class of people except these who have 
been the victims of misrule; and the long train of evils resulting 
in the present distress can not be remedied by this Con imme- 
diately. As it has taken time for bad legislation to bring on pres- 
ent conditions, it will take time to undo the wrongs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have wandered from the ose I had in 
view; it was to give in a few words the reasons why I shall oppose 
the measures of the monometallists. 

Much of the rubbish piled up about this discussion and obstruct- 
ing the view will be removed when we rid ourselves of the notion 
that our coinage of money concerns anybody besides ourselves. The 
foreigner takes our gold and silver coins just as he does our wheat 
and cotton, by weight. Even our own Treasury does this. If any 
gentleman will carry gold to the Sergeant-at-Arms and ask him to 
give him paper for it he will find out whether it does or not. 

The naked question for us, then, Mr. Speaker, is whether the 
67,000,000 of our people ought to be compelled to conduct their 
business on a gold basis. I do not think they ought. Asa meas- 
ure of values gold gradually adds to the burden of the taxpayer 
and debtor and to the wealth of the deferred creditor and tHe re- 
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eipient of a fixed income. Mt the $5,000 paid to a member of 
Con, in 1873 is worth $7 or $8,000 now, measured in com- 
ties. In a less degree, Mr. Speaker, this is true, also of our 
silver coins, and I hope gentlemen on this floor will not forget it. 
Neither metal, therefore, is a fixed measure of values. : 

If we were obliged, then, to demonetize either metal, it should be 

old. 

s In order to arrive at the truth on this question I have prepared a 
table from data furnished by the Statistical Abstract, showing the 
fall in prices, from 1873 to 1891, of twenty-four commodities, in- 
cluding silver. The average fall of twenty-three of these items 
was from 100 cents to 57 cents, while the fall in silver was from 100 
to 76. The silver, therefore, which would pay for one hundred parts 
of these commodities in 1873, would pay for one hundred and thirty- 
three parts in 1891, while gold had gone up in purchasing power 
from 100 to 175. And since preparing this table, Mr. Speaker, I 
have found one constructed by Mr. Sauerbeck which teaches the 
same truth. The ave rice of forty-five commodities in the 
London market fell from 100 in 1874 to 66 in 1892, while silver fell 
from 100 to 68. These facts, Mr. Speaker, are worth more than all the 
eloquence and arguments of the monometallists on this floor, and 
they deserve the most careful stady before we enter upon legisla- 
tion which may bless or curse our children. 

Shall the white man and the black man work in the fields and 
forests of this country for the enrichment of money lenders? Shall 
they be robbed of the means of comfortable living that others may 
enjoy the magnificence of royal extravagance? Shall these peo- 
ple be deprived of the means of educating their children that they 
may be enabled to understand and justly denounce the legislation 
which impoverishes them? Are they to be kept in ignorance, to be 
sneered at by the erie, Yay of the country? And is the Demo- 
eratic party—the party of the demos, the partyof the people—to go 
down in history as particeps criminis—the responsible author of this 
continued degradation of the people? 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition to repeal the Sherman act uncon- 
ditionally is, to me, monstrous. It would have disgraced the legis- 
lation of the feudal ages, and I can never vote for it. I believe the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law ought to be repealed, but I 
can take no risks. [Applause.] Gentlemen tell us that we shall 
pass a coinage bill after this is repealed. If this promise comes in 

faith let us have the free-coinage act first, and then there will 
no trouble about the Sherman law. [Applause.] 
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The following table gives in parallel columns for the years 1874-1892 (1) the in- 


dex numbers for the forty-five commodities and (2) the index numbers of silver for 
Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers. 


the same year: 


Index num- 


TS 0 
Index Index 

Year. 9 number Year. number 

Pr Pal | of silver. of silver 


102 95.8 || 1884............. 83.3 
96 93.3 || 1885......-...... 79.9 
95 86.7 || 1886............. 74.6 
94 90. 2 73.3 
87 86.4 70.4 
83 84.2 70.2 
88 85.9 78.4 
85 85.0 74.1 
84 84.9 || 1892 65.4 
82 83.1 


Table showing how prices fell in the United States from 1873 to 1891, 
and comparing these prices with the depreciation of silver. 
Starting at 100 cents in 1873 the price of each article in the table fell gradually 
to the number of cents in 1891, shown below: 


Freights on New York Central Railroad. 
Freights on Pennsylvania Railroad... 
Central Railro: 


ọn @xport..... 
Price butter, export.. 


Price tobacco, export. N 

rr ß O AA 

he average of these twenty-three items, excluding silver, is 
Nore—The export price is more than is paid the farmer. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. THOMAS O. CATOHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 19, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver bulon and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses“! — > 

Mr. CATCHINGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. I shall vote against 
every proposition which directly or indirectly looks to the free 
coinage of silver by this country at this time at any ratio that 
has been sugges I have not reached this conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, except after the most careful and patient reflection 
and consideration. I represent a constituency which in intelli- 
gence and straightforwardness of purpose is excelled by none, 

I would be recreant to every duty which I owe them if I had 
not given this question my most conscientious thought and pains- 
taking investigation. I do not address the House with the hope 
or expectation that anything I shall say will change the judg- 
ment or alter the vote of any gentleman present. Idoso our y 
thatI may give to my constituents plainly, frankly, and honestly, 
the reasons which papal me to assume the position which I oe- 
cupy upon this question. 

it is said, Mr. Speaker, that no man can stand upon the Dem- 
ocratic platform who is not prompt and swift at this time, or any 
other time and under any and all circumstances, to vote for the 
free coinage of silver, and that, too, at some one of the ratios 
named in the special order of business under which we are pro- 
ceeding. I deny this utterly and 1 My Democracy is 
as good as that of any man on this floor, and I will suffer no man 
to susliange it or put a taint upon it. It was not declared by the 
Chicago platform that the Democratic party should at this time 
or at any other given time vote for the free coinage of silver. 
That platform is in the following words: 


We denounce the 5 legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 

asa 1 makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 

icon shoul e all of its supporters as well as its author anxious for its 
y repeal. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of gold and silver without discriminating inst 
either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of 3 intrinsic and exchangeable value or be adopted 
through international agreement, or by such safeguard of legislation as 
shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets. and in payment of debts, 
and we demand that all aper currency shall be kept at par with and re- 
deemable in such coin. e insist 2 — this policy as especially necessary 
for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most de- 
fenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 
y= epg noes that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 

repealed. 


It committed the Democratic party to the coinage of both gold 
and silver by eitherof three methods, designating neither as the 
one which should ste end be chosen and acted upon. The 
first method suggested by that platform was the coinage of sil- 
ver upon such terms as would make the silver dollar equal in 
value with the gold dollar. 

The second method suggested by that platform was the coin- 
age of silver upon some ratio to be upon with the civil- 
ized nations of the earth: and the third method was co e 
upon some arbitrary ratio, but which should be maintained 
suitable safeguards of legislation. In my judgment thefirst sad 
the third of these methods must, in view of the world’s present 
attitude towards silver, be repudiated as incapable of adoption 
at this time. I stand myself for the adoption of the second 
method. And in doing so Iam squarely upon the platform 
adopted by the Democratic convention in 1393. 

uch has been said as to the dread fate which will happen to 
us who do not haste to join those who assume that they are the 
only true friends of silver. Mr. Speaker, I have just as much 
respect and just as little respect for a member of this House who 
would suffer himself to be forced to the surrender of his convic- 
tions by threats of that sort, as I have for a gentleman who 
would attempt by such methods to influence the vote or the ac- 
tion of his colleagues on this floor. 

This question is too serious and too far-reaching in its conse- 
quences to be determined by such forensic methods as that. I 
had thought that we were here to exchange views honestly and 
conscientiously, making suggestions on the one hand and meet- 
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ing them on the other, so that out of a multitude of counsel there 
might come wisdom. 2 

But I may be allowed to remark, in passing, that there was an- 
other declaration in the platform adopted at Chicago; and it 
pledged the party to the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the is- 
sues of State banks. I would like to know how it is that some 
Sahay eae are so urgent in requiring that we shall vote at this 

me for the free coinage of silver, and that upon such terms as 
they have chosen to prescribe, while at the same time they are 
disposed to ignore utterly this other plank in the platform. 

For myself, I take the whole platform from the beginning to 
the end of it. I am against the free coinage of silver at this 
time; I am for the free coinage of silver if we can obtain it under 
suitable regulations with the nations of the civilized world; and 
I am for the absolute and immediate repeal of the tax on the 
issues of State banks. ° 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no better method by which we may 
safely mark out our future pathway, than by taking into con- 
sideration and drawing lessons of wisdom from the events of the 
past. He isa foolish man, indeed, who will give no heed to the 
experience of mankind. This is not the first time that the ques- 
tion of a double standard has troubled this country. It was a 
source of anxiety, of difficulty and embarrassment at the very 
beginning of the Government, when we had conquered the right 
to take our place amiong the great sisterhood of nations, and 
sought to exercise the sovereign power of coining our own 
money. 

At that time the question of the double standard was care- 
fully considered and debated by the wisest of our ancestors. 
The range of discussion was not limited to the consideration of 
the ratio which should be adopted between gold and silver, but 
was extended to the question as to whether the double standard 
was capable of being maintained at all. And, sir, I can not im- 
press it too clearly upon those who do me the honor to listen to 
me, that at that time the theory had not fastened itself upon the 
minds of the fathers of this country that the Government b; 
its mere declaration could impress a fixed value upon gold 
silver, and, by such declaration, maintain a fixed relative value 
of the one to the other, 

Amid the colloquy and the discussion then elicited we find 
that there was absolute agreement that no ratio could be main- 
tained unless it were based entirely and unequivocally on the 
commercial value of the two metals 

The theory now so loudly advanced that we can by mere fiat 
of law establish a ratio which will remain, regardless of the real 
value of the metals, is of modern invention. 

It was agreed by Mr. Jefferson, by Mr. Hamilton, and by Mr. 
Morris that if the double standard was to be attempted at all, it 
should be icated of a ratio to be fixed by the commercial or 
market value of the two metals. And it was so well recognized 
then that from the inherent nature of things the relative value 
of the met ils would fluctuate, whereby any ratio that might be 
fixed might fail, that Mr. Morris was in favor of abandoning the 
double-s.andard idea altogether, and putting the country abso- 
lutely and at once on a silver basis, by making silver alone the 
standard of value. It was his judgment, although at that time 
and for many years preceding there had been but ht varia- 
tion in the commercial yalue of gold and silver, that it was not 
possible for the Government to fix a stable ratio for the coinage 
of the two metals, 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamilton were by no means certain 
that any ratio that might be fixed could be maintained, but they 
agreed that under the conditions then prevailing it was best to 
try the experiment; and so, after much research and reflection, 
they settled on what they believed to be the commercial or nmr- 
ket value of the two metals and fixed the ratio at 15 to 1, which 
meant that 3714 grains of fine silver were assumed and declared 
to be the equivalent in value of 243 grains of fine gold. 

What I have stated is history. There is no theory involved 
in it. You may all learn it for gror to if you choose to read 
the history of the country in that regard; and, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall state nothing in this connection which depends on theory. 
My experience iu this world has been that 3 out of 
every one hundred theories fail to square with the facts, and 
thatafter being dallied with and tossed about from time to time, 
to the amusement of those of a speculative turn of mind, they 
have been abandoned and tossed aside as worthless rubbish. 

It turned out, notwithstanding the care and patient considera- 
tion that had been given to this question of fixing a ratio bo- 
tween gold and silver, that the wise statesmen to whom I have 
referred had committed anerror. It was not a large one, but 
still it was an error. It ap that gold was worth a litt'e 
more than they had supposed it to be. eir ratio was wrong; 
not very much out of the way, but a out of the way to 
make it to the interest of the men who held gold bullion not to 
have it coined into dollars. 

It was soon discovered by brokers and those who were shrewd 


in matters of trade, that the owner of 243 grains of fine gold 

could go into the market and with it purchase more than 3714 

ol fine silver. It was not to his interest, therefore, to 

ve bis gold coinedintodollars. If he wanted m: he bought 

silver do with his gold bullion, or boughtsilver ion with 

it, and then took the silver bullion to the mint and had it coined 
into silver money. 

The owner of gold saw that he could make a fit of 4 or 5 
cents on every 24 of fine gold by withholding it from the 
mints and exchanging it in the form ot bullion, for si:ver bullion, 
and having the lattercoined. The natural and inevitable result 
was that gold eeased to go to the mints at all, and the country, 
while having, so far as law could make it so, a double ee 5 
in fact was on a silver basis pure and absolute. By the simple 
and inexorable rule of common sense that makes men do those 
things that are most beneficial to themselves in matters of busi- 
ness, the law prescribing a double standard was overthrown, and 
a single standard of silver set up in its place. 

Torg said that we had the double standard and that gold 
was worth exactly fifteen times as much as silver, because the 
act of Congress hadso declared. Facts said that the act of Con- 
gress was a lie, because in the markets of the world gold was 
worth more than fifteen times as much as silver, and because, as 
a consequence thereof, gold was keeping away from the mints, 
where it was undervalued, leaving us with nothing but silver 
money and a silver standard. In that conflict, between theor 
and facts, theory went to the wall and facts triumphed. Ins 
a coniliet so it has ever been, and so it will ever be until the 
end of time. 

So completely and rapidly was the country settling down to a 
silver basis that Mr. Jefferson became alarmed, and, for the 
purpose of arresting the conditions prevailing, issued his procla- 
mation in 1805, forbidding the further coinage of silver. He had 
no warrant of law for this, but felt that the gravity of thesitua- 
tion justified the step. Matters then drifted along im such con- 
fusion that, prac y, neither gold nor silver was ecvined, and 
in order to reinstate the double standard, it became necessary 
to fix a new ratio of value between the metals. 

The matter underwent very considerable investigation and 
discussion, and the trouble ped See from the constant liability to 
fluctuation in the relative value of the two metals was fully 
recognized. There was no excitement and angry discussion at 
that time to warp or obscure men’s judgments, and the work of 
devising the means by which gold would be induced to again 
come to the mints for coinage was seriously considered. Y. 
Benton, who took partin the discussion, says: 

The nep adjusting this value so that neither metal should expel 
the other had m the stumbling block for a great many years, and now 
this diMcuity seemed to be as formidable as ever. Retined calculations 
were gone inte; scientific light was sought; history was rummaged back to 
the times of the Roman Empire, and there seemed to be no way of getting 
to a concord of opinion. either from the lights of science, the voice of his- 
tory, or the result of calculations. 

The ratio of value between the metals was by the act of 1834 
finally changed from 15 of silver to 1 of gold to 16 to 1. By 
this alteration it soon appeared that the situation became ex- 
actly reversed. The new ratio undervalued silver, for it soon 
became evident that gold was not worth sixteen times as much 
as silver. The very same self-interest that had kept the owner 
of gold frem taking it to the mints to. be coined under the ratio 
of 15 tol now kept the owner of silver from ing it to the 
mints to be coined into dollars. He could, with the bullion re- 
quired to be put into a silver dollar, go into any market where 
gold was sold and purchase more gold bullion than was required 
to be put into a dollar. He would therefore have lost by 
the operation of having this silver bullion eoined into dollars, 
and of course he did not do it. 

If he wanted eoin he bought gold coin or bought gold bullion 
with his silver bullion, and that coined. The great gold dis- 
eoveries of the world, beg with California about 1848, made 

A so plentiful that silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, continued to 

more valuable than gold until the year 1874, and the natural 
and inevitable consequence was that it was practically driven 
from our coinage. As the owners of silver bullion eould not, 
without suffering great loss, have it coined into dollars at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, our mints were as effectually closed against silver 
as though its coinage had been me Hg prohibited by law. 
Again, gentlemen, I desire to say t I am not n in 
theory. I am stating facts that any man can delve out of history 
for himself. 

From the establishment of our mints to 1878 little more than 
$8,000,000 of silver were coined, and these were melted down in 
time and exported as bullion. This inevitably resulted from 
the undervaluation of silver by the act of 1834, which made it 
unprofitable te coin silver at our mints. A very considerable 
quantity of half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes were coined; 
but, asthe bullion contained in two half dollars, or four quarters, 
or ten dimes was worth more than the bullion contained in a 
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— dollar, it was found profitable to melt them down and sell 
bullion. 

Notaing but the necessity for small change had caused them 
to be coined, and the same necessity led to the passage of the 
act of 1853. 

In order to keep our small coins from being melted down and 
exported, as they hud been because of the under valuation of sil- 
ver in the act of 1834, the act of 1853 reduced the amount of 
silver in them so that a dollar in such money would be intrin- 
_ sically less valuable than a gold dollar; and to compensate for 

this eee in value, they were declared to be a legat 
tender only to the amount of 35 

But we search in vain for an act of Congress reducing the ratio 
and placing a just value upon silver, so that its coinage could be 
resumed without loss to the owners of silver bullion. 

all these years the mints and coinage laws of France 
and other countries admitted silver at the ratio of 15} and 15 to 
1, and practically all of our silver bullion and silver dollars, that 
did not go into our coinage as small money or change, found their 
way to those countries whose ratio placed the true value on sil- 
ver, and did not underrate it.as ours did. 

I am led here to call attention to the utter want of foundation 
for the charge so constantly and vociferously made, that this 
country, up to what is erroneously called the demonetization act 
of 1873, was devoted to the use of silver as a money metal. 

As soon as it was discovered that by the ratioof 15 to 1, which, 
as stated, undervalued gold, silver was becoming our stindard, 
steps were Lage Ast racen to reverse the situation and make gold 
the standard, by ing the ratio so as to undervalue silver, and 
thereby debar it from our mints. If it be said that this was not 
the actual purpose of the act of 1834, itcan not be denied that 
when it became known that its effect was to shut out silver, the 
act was deliberately allowed to remain. 

While the law as to small money was altered by reducing the 
amount of silver in it for the avowed purpose of keeping it from 
being melted down and exported, not a voice was be in favor 
of reducing the ratio so as to make it again possible to coin sil- 
ver dollars without a loss. It was periectly known that silver 
was fleeing our shores, and yet no d was lifted to. stay its 
flight. 

Men are presumed to intend to do those things that natu- 

y or necessarily follow their acts. This rule is so just and 

such accord with human nature and human action that it has 

been adopted as a maxim of law which every court in the land 
daily recognizes and enforces. 

When men now, in the excitement and enthusiasm of free-sil- 
ver oratory, proclaim that we have turned from the paths that 
our forefathers trod, they may be answered by the truth of his- 
tory, which is, that from 1805, when Mr. Jefferson placed his 
iron hand upon the throat of silver, until the Bland act of 1878, 
our legislation had been framed in a spirit of hostility to silver. 
Under that legislation, not only was the further coinage of silver 
prevented, but even that which had . into the mints 
and come out in the form of dollars was degraded, melted into 
bullion, and exported from our shores, The hand of vandalism 
was even laid upon our subsidiary silver. 

During this period of silver's overthrow and degradation those 
who represented us in the Halls of Congress sat with sealed lips 
and motionless hands and suffered the silver mined in this coun- 
try to leave our shores and seek refuge in the mints of other 
countries. From this review of our legislation no other con- 
clusion is left, but that the country was satisfied wfth the gold 
standard indirectly erected by the coinage law of 1834 and pre- 
ferred to let silver go. 8 

Until silver coinage was begun in 1878, under the provisions o 
the law ee e as the Bland act, we had substantiall 
no silver dollars in circulation. Our silver money consisted of 
small money and a limited quantity of foreign coins. 

Gold was the standard of value and, supplemented by notes 
issued by State banks, constituted our medium of exchange. As 
the direct result of the discrimination against silver under cur 
coinuge laws, while $816,904,807 gold dollars had been coined up 
to 1874, we had coined but $8,045,838 of silver, and they had not 
been in circulution for twenty-five years. During that period 
there was no agitation of the people for a change in our laws 
that would undo the discrimination against silver and admit it 
to our mints; we had an abundance of money and great p er- 
ity among all classes of our people; and the gold stan re- 

ting from our coinage laws was acquiesced in by all. The 
plain truth is we had no silver money aside from small change, 
and did not want it. 

Again, gentlemen, I am not dealing in theory. Again I am 
telling you simple facts, which any man may ascertain for him- 
self by reading. as I have done, and facts which no man has dis- 
puted on this floor, and which no man will dispute. 


4 DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 
on? 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Had we not in circulation foreign silver, and 
did we not invite the circulation of foreign silver by making 
foreign coin a legal tender, and in thát way get circulation with- 
out coining? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That was done, and it had the effect of 
giving us a small amount of foreign currency, But even that 
foreign currency was not admitted here in accordance with its 
nominal value. The value at which it was to be received was 
fixed by law; and even then, as I recollect, its entry into circu- 
lation came about almost entirely through purchases of the pub- 
lic lands and payment of public dues. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask the gentlemen whether Spanish 
milled dollars, which contained 371 grains of silver, were not 
adopted as a standard? 

r. CATCHINGS. That is true, but the reports will show 
that there was only a very small amount of foreign money in 
this country at the breaking outof hostilities between the States’ 
in 1861. If Iam mistaken in this I invite any gentleman to get 
the statistics and aanp them into this House, so that they may 
be seen and Hg $ 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I suggest to the gentleman, with 
his consent, that we provided by law for the minting of forei 
coin from January, 1874, for seventy years previous, repeatedly. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Whatdo you mean = minting? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Coining for foreign nations silver and 
other money. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That has nothing whatever to do with 
the proposition. It is wholly foreign to this issue, and I must 
be excused for not suffering myself to be diverted from the main 
question to be argued. 

Now, Mr. S er, let us come to the next act of Congress re- 
lating to silver. Beforeexamining that, however, let us rapidly 
review the situation and state of our currency as it was pending 
the war between the States, and for some years thereafter. The 
emergencies of that great war made it necessary that there 
should be a large issue of paper money. And the uncertainty 
of that conflict was such that that paper money was at a dis- 
count. It did not eirculate anywhere in the whole United States 
at its nominal value. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, what happened then? Why 
just what any man of sense would have foretold, just what has 

1 under similar eircumst nces since the world was made, 
and just what will happen whenever similar conditions prevail. 
The gold and silver coin of this country went as absolutely out 
of sight as if it had been gathered into a mass and dum into 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean; and there was not a man dur- 
ing those long years who laid his eyes upon one gold dollar or 
one silver dollar—not one, and until we had resumed specie 
payments in 1879 there was no coin, either of gold or silver, in cir- 
culation. Greenbacks were at a discount, and the gold in the 
country either went abroad or was bought and sold as a mere 
commodity. 

We had no coin in circulation, because a man would have been 
a fool who would have taken his gold or silver with which to 
effect his business transactions or pay his debts, when he could 
have done the same thing with depreciated paper money. Here 
is a most striking illustration that it is impossible, in the very 
nature of things, so long as human nature is constituted as it is, 
to circulate side by side two kinds of money, one good and the 
other bad. The dearer money is always withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and usually leaves the country, as silver fled from our 
shores after the act of 1834. 


This is the principle underlying what is spoken of as Gresham’s 


y | law; but that law was not an invention of Gresham. It is nota 


theory; itsimply expresses a practical truth, which the humblest 
man understands as well as Gresham did, and upon which the 
humblest man instinctively bases his conduct as quickly and cer- 
tainly as the most learned. Gresham's law is merely a clever 
definition of one characteristic of human nature, and h is a law 
which can never bs altered or repealed. It operates by day and 
by night and from century to century, as changelessly as the re- 
volving planets, and it will so continue until this world itself shall 
be no more. 

The next act relating to silver is that of 1873, which is often 
erroneously characterized as an act demonetizing silver. It did 
not demonetize a dollar of silver onthe whole globe. Certainly 
it did not demonetize any American silver, because, as already 
shown, there was none to demonetize. We hid no silver in this 
country in 1873, except our small coin, and the law under con- 
sideration had norelation to that. Theactof 1873 simply dropped 
from the list of coins which the mints were permitted to pro- 
duce the silver dollar; but it had no relation whatever to our 
halves, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes; and it had no effect 
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upon our silver dollars because we had no silver dollars. Butit 
did do this: It prevented the further monetization of silver in 
this country, except for token or subsidiary money. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not a fact that it was not the act of 
1873 that dro 
the act of 1874? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Perhaps youarecorrect about that. But 
it is immaterial to the line of argument I am making whether 
the silver dollar was dropped in 1873 or 1874. My impression is 
that it was dropped by the act of 1873; but I will accept the cor- 
rection of my friend and place it in 1874, though all 1 have said 
rem ins just as pertinent to my argument. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithinkyouhad better stand by the first position. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I donot believe that the act 
of 1873 had any material effect upon the price of silver at that 
time, because, although it closed our mints against the standard 
silver dollar, an enormous use of silver by this country set in 
contemporaneously with the passage of that act. Provision had 
been mide for the coinage of what was called the trade dollar,” 
to weigh 420 grains, which it was thought would be useful for ship- 
ment to China and Japan and other Eastern countries, and tend 
to facilitate our commerce with them. At the same time we be- 
gan the coinage of large quantities of fractional silver to take 
the place of the fractional paper currency then in use. 

So that from January 1, 1873, to March 1, 1878, we coined 
$34,715,960 (trade dollars), and in subsidiary coins, $48,831,912. 
This was more than the total coinage of silver for thirty years 
previous. Followed as it was by this enormous coinage, I am 
disposed to think that the act of 1873 had little, if any effect 
upon the price of silver. I am confirmed in this belief by what 
my distinguished friend, Mr. BLAND, said in a speech delivered 
in this House on March 22, 1892, viz: 


Untilthe very day that she (meaning France) suspended or limited the 
coinage of silver, silver bullion was at a par with gold bullion everywhere 
The moment the French mint put a limitation upon the coinage of silver, 
that moment it began to fall, and not till then. There was, it is true, aslight 
depreciation before, but it was so slight as to hardly occasion notice. 


The trade dollars, from some cause, were not acceptable to the 
people of China and Japan, and ha failed to effect the pur- 
pono they were intended to accomplish, were taken up by the 

vernment, melted down, and recoined into standard dollars, 

Before considering the Bland act of 1878, which comes next in 

uence, it will be profitable to take a cursory view of what was 
e on about that time in other countries with regard to sil- 
ver. It must be remembered that during all these years of which 
I have been 3 the mints of France and of all the States 
of the Latin Union, composed of France, Spain, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, and Switzerland, had been thrown wide open to the re- 
ception of the world’s silver bullion. It must also be remem- 
bered that Scandinavia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, 
and the Dutch East Indies not only coined silver freely, but dis- 
criminated against gold and excluded it from their mints. So 
that here were all the civilized nations of Europe, except Great 
Britain, receiving silver with open arms, and some of them even 
extolling and lauding it above gold. 

But there came a cataclysm, so far as silver was concerned, 
with the ending of the great struggle in 1870-1871 between 
France and Germany. One of the results of the great victory 
which had come to the arms of Germany was the payment by 
France of a war tribute or indemnity of about 81,000,000, 000 of 

old. The mighty Empire created by the consolidation of the 
GaN states, flushed with victory and strengthened by this 
large mass of gold, at once became seized with the ambition to 
place itself upon a pinnacle of commercial greatness as lofty and 
commanding as that of Great Britain, and to that end the great 
statesmen who shaped its policies resolved that it should follow 
the example set by England in 1816, adopt a gold standard and 
close its mints to the further coinage of silver. 

As part of the process which Germany was obliged to pass 
through in order to accomplish this ambition, her great mass of 
silver thalers, which had been accumulating for years, had to be 
dis of, so they were thrown upon the markets of the world, 
and offered for sale as bullion. This action of Germany created 
consternation among the silver-using nations of Europe. So 
great a stimulus was given to the flow of silver into those coun- 
tries whose mints remained open to it that in less than six months 
alter this action of Germany, and before it had sold one-tenth of 
its silver, the coinage at Brussels and in France sprang from 
38,000,000 francs in 1871 and 1872 to 235,000,000 in 1873. 

Toescape from this deluge of silver which threatened to engulf 
them and to drown their industries by the blighting effects of a 
demoralized and depreciated currency the States of the Latin 
Union were hastily convened in 1874 and steps taken to prevent 
the further uprising of the silver flood. It was agreed by those 
States that they would limit the coi of silver for twelve 
months. They hoped that by that time the confusion, which had 
been set on foot by the action of Germany, would subside so that 


the silver dollar from the coinage, but was 


they could return to their first love, and deal freely and affec- 


tionately with silver as they had always done. Disappointed in 
that, the limitation agreed upon was extended for another year 
and for another, and another, until 1878, when the wise men 
those nations saw that these changed conditions had come to 
stay, and then, and then alone, did they abandon all hope and 
absolutely close their mints to the further coinage of silver, ex- 
cept as to subsidiary coin. 

Holland also took fright, and in 1873, to save itself from the 
silver deluge threatened, suspended the coinage‘of silver. 

After vainly hoping and waiting for a reaction which would 
permit its mints to be safely opened to silver again, it gave u 
the contest in 1875, and adopted the gold standard, with a prohi- 
bition against silver coinage, except of token or small money. 

Austria-Hungary held out until 1879, when, seeing 0 
had fallen from 59+ pence in 1873 to 51ł pence, it closed its mints 
to the coinage of silver on private account, but continued to coin 
at its own discretion until 1891. In 1891 it resolved to adopt a 
gold standard, thus abandoning silver coinage altogether, except 
for subsidiary coin. 

For the same reason Scandinavia in 1873 adopted the gold 
standard, and its silver is only subsidiary currency. India held 
her mints open to silver until July of this year, although her 
rupees had depreciated until they were worth little more than 
one-half of their face value. 

The action of these countries can not be imputed to hostilit 
to silver. Certainly it does not lie in our mouths to impute suc 
amotive to them. On the contrary, they had been steadfast 
friends of silver when we were its enemies and had kicked and 
spurned it from our shores, and had only abandoned it after a 
vain and hopeless struggle in its behalf. They realized the 
truth of the principle announced by Jefferson and Hamilton, 
when, in 1792, they were considering the ratio to be adopted be- 
tween gold and silver, namely, that the proportion between the 
value of gold and silver is a mercantile problem altogether.” 

Germany having adopted the gold standard and thrown sil- 
ver overboard, it was evident to them that the value of silver 
must fall. — 

The demand for silver was reduced by just the amount which 
Germany, while coining it, had been using, or would have been 
likely thereafter to use. 

The value of silver was not only lessened by this diminished 
demand, but by the glutting of the markets with the share of 
silver which Germany thus threw upon other countries and by 
the $300,000,000 of silver coin it had offered for sale. Contempo- 
raneous with this action of Germany there came an enormous 
increase in the outputof silver. These countries knew that they 
could not maintain silver at a value above its mercantile price 
and that if they kept their mints open to silver their silver 
money would fall in value just as silver bullion should fall. So 
that all things seemed to combine to drive down the price ol 
silver from that which it had so long maintained. 

Now, I am not a theorist. I have been accustomed all my life 
to ascertain what were the real facts, those about which there 
could be no possible doubt, and then 1 have tried to apply to 
those facts when definitely ascertained the plain, simple methods 
of reasoning which suggest themselves to the mind of any man 
of ordinary sense. And by that sort of reasoning, given these 
facts, that all the silver-using States had shut their mints to 
silver and that there had come about this enormous increase in 
the world’s output of silver, I have been simple enough to believe 
oa in them is to be found the cause of the fall in the price of 
silver. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told (and it has been said here re- 

atedly) that for seventy years prior to 1873 the mere fact that 

ce had coined silver freely at a ratio of 15} to 1 had kept 
the price of silver stable relatively to gold. I confess my in- 
ability to accept that proposition. No doubt the coinage laws 
of France added value to silver bullion and gave a steadying in- 
fluence upon its price, but the real cause which upheld silver 
during all those sore lies plainly on the surface. 

The ratio of 154 to 1 continued up to 1873 to fairly represent 
its market or commercial value. You may follow the price of 
silver back during those seventy years, and you will find that 
during all that time the actual market price of silver had re- 
mained substantially about the same. But that market price 
was broken when the action of Germany diminished the demand 
for silver, just as the market price of anything is always broken 
by diminutionofdemand. And when todiminisheddemand there 
was added increased supply, the price was necessarily driven 
lower still. 

I have not been able to bring myself to the belief that an en- 
actment by this Government or any government can fix a defi- 
nite value to silver. The argument is, that if you are allowed 
to take your silver toa mint and have it coined into dollars, your 
bullion A necessarily equal to the nominal value of the dollars 
into which you are permitted to have it coined. 
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Why, sir, the reverse of that 88 is true. There 
can be no doubt of this: that with mints open to the free 
coinage of silver, silver bullion is just as valuable as the silver 
dollars into which it can be coined; but the effect is that the 
value of the silver dollar under those conditions is dragged 
down to the market value of the bullion, not that the value of 
the silver bullion is lifted up to the legislative value of the sil- 
ver dollar. 55 

All experience has demonstrated the truth of this proposition. 
The argument that if we open our mints to the free coinage of 
silver on a fixed ratio the value of silver bullion will at once be 
raised to the valuation so assumed by law seems to be based upon 
the following careless and illogical statement made by the Brit- 
ish commission of 1888: 

The fact that the owner of the silver could in the last resort take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect 
the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and for 
whatever the country it wasdestined. It would enable the seller tostand out 
for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the 
market steady at about that point. 

If this proposition is sound, then it might as well be said that 
we could take copper or tin in place of silver, provide for its 
coinage into dollars, declare that they should be converted into 
coin which should have full legal-tender power at the ratio of 
15 of copper or tin to 1 of gold, and thereby affect the price 
of (copper or tin) in the market generally, whoever the pur- 
chaser andfor whatever the country it was destined.” Accord- 
ing to this doctrine it would enable the seller of copper or tin 
to stand out for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and 
would tend to keep the market steady at about that point.” 

If the proposition of the British commission is sound, it will 
cover copper or tin as well as silver, and yet no sensible man 
believes that they can be raised in value by free coinage of them 
so that gold shall only be worth fifteen and a half times more. 

The proposition commits the unpardonable fault of wholly 
leaving out of consideration the market or commercial value of 
silver. 

Letus now see what was the effect of the action of those states 
that closed their mints to the further coinage of silver? Their 
silver money was kept at a stable ratio with gold because by clos- 
ing their mints they gave to their silver money greater value than 
that possessed by silver bullion; that is to say, their silver 
money, in addition to its bullion value, hada yalue springing 
from the use to which it could be put in effecting exchanges of 
commodities and in satisfying debts. 

It was the closure of the mints of those countries whieh main- 
tained the value of their silver money, and it is also because we 
have not had free coinage of silver that we have been able to 
uphold our silver coin in the face of the tremendous downfall in 
the price of silver bullion. 

But take the case of India, which pursued the contrary policy. 
India suffered its mints to remain open to the free coinage of 
silver, notwithstanding the action of Germany in 1873, and that 
of the other countries named, and it is the only country on the 
face of this earth assuming to have relations to any extent with 
the civilized world that did so. And there, as the natural and 
n result of a policy which placed its money and silver 
bullion upon the same level, we see that its silver money has 
gone down, and down, and down, justexactly as the price of sil- 
ver bullion has. 

Now, gentlemen, here are two illustrations. You can take 
them st draw your own conclusions. I repeat that experience 
has proven that when you have free coinage of any metal your 
coined money can not be worth any more than your bullion, and 
will fall to the value of bullion. I say that when you have not 
free coinage your coined money has a greater value than your 
bullion, because it has the bullion value and also the additional 
value given it, as I have suggested, by the use that can be made 
of it in the exchange of commodities and in paying debts. 

The facts stated by me can not be rita and if my deduc- 
tions from those facts aresound I would like some gentleman to 
tell me why we would not have the experienceof India repeated 
here should we have free coinage. If we should throw our 
mints open to the free coinage of silver, and admit the whole 
output of the world, I see no reason why that experience would 
not be repeated here, driving down the value of our silver dol- 
lars to a correspondence with the value of silver bullion. 

If France and other countries that had long been accustomed 
to the use of silver had believed that the ratio of 15} to 1 had 
been maintained prior to 1873, as is contended here, either b 
force of legislative enactment or because the right to coin bul- 
lion at that ratio made it have the value assumed by that ratio 
to belong to it, does any gentleman suppose that they would 
have altered their laws so as tosuspend freecoinage? Their ac- 
tion in limiting coinage from year to year before finally abro- 
gating it entirely in 1878 shows that they abandoned silver with 
extreme reluctance. It is perfectly clear to my mind that they 


foresaw a fall in silver 


closed their mints to silver because the 
and knew that if they did not do so all their silver money would 


depreciate in value co ndingly. Silver did fall from a ratio 
of 15.92 to 1 in 1873 to one of 17.94 to 1 in 1878, when the Latin 
Union abandoned silver coinage entirely, and to 18.40 to 1 in 
1879, when Austria-Hungary closed its mints to private coinage. 

But the depreciation in value of their silver money would not 
have been the only injury resulting to these countries from free 
coinage. Upon the principle heretofore mentioned, as expressed 
8 s law, When their silver coin had become depre- 
ciated, their gold coin would have withdrawn from circulation; 
for man’s self-interest will always prompt him, where there are 
two kinds of money, one being better than the other, to uss the 
cheap money and hoard or sell the other. 

In paesing So this phase of the question, I will remark that 
it is not to be supposed for a moment that the tremendous fall 
in silver that has continued from 1873, when the mercantile ra- 
tio with gold was 15.92 to 1, until now, when it is 28 to 1, has 
been caused alone by the action of other countries in abandon- 
ing the coinage of silver. The discovery of new mines, and of 
modern processes for treating argentiferous ores, and increased 
transportation facilities, haveenormously augmented the world's 
output of silver. In 1873 it was 63,267,000 ounces, while in 1892 
it was 152,061,800 ounces. 

Gentlemen in discussing this question have pointed to the fact 
that we are now maintaining an immense amount of silver mone 
at 1 gold; and by some sort of mental obtuseness they see 
to build on that an argument that if we open our mints to the 
free coinage of silver we can still maintain this parity between 
the two metals. 

I can tell you, sir, why the silver dollar is as good as the gold 
dollar with us. It is because ours is a great nation, stirred b; 
ambition, and boastful of its credit, and every man feels it in his 
heart that this great and proud people do not intend to let any 
money which they may 5 — be debased and degraded in the 
estimation of the world. 

Every man who takes a silver dollar knows that we will re- 
deem it and that it will be kept as good as gold, even if it be 
necessary for the Government to enact a law chat will drag gold 
from the uttermost corners of the earth to maintain the value of 
that dollar. That is the reason. It is the faith of the people in 
the Government itself. It is the same faith which makes our 
three hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks pass current 
in this country with gold. 

If T am mistaken in this, and if it be true, as has been claimed 
by gentlemen, that these silver dollars pass current according 
to their own value, notwithstanding the fact that every man 
who takes one knows that he possesses in that silver dollar 
but 56 cents worth of silver, then this parity of value must be 
because there is a conviction or belief on the part of the people 
that the other 44 cents of apparent value has been added to it in 
some manner by legislative enactment. That is to say, that we 
have 56 cents in silver in actual value, and 44cents of added value 
based entirely upon a declaration of law. That is fiat money 
doctrine pure and simple. 

But if it be true, as gentlemen say, that this Government, by 
legislative fiat, can add 44 cents to the value of a silver dollar, 
why, let me ask, should we tax the ple to purchase the 56 
cents’ worth of silver contained in it? Could not the Government 
just as well take 40 cents’ worth, or 30 cents, or 10 cents, or no 
cents worth of silver, and make it answer the purpose of a dol- 
lar just as well, if legislative enactment can doso much? Why 
not abandon silver altogether and turn our printing presses 
loose? It would be better and it would be cheaper. And then 
it would be decidedly more expeditious. 

I am advised by those competent to give information on the 
subject that our mints can only coin $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
annually. But with the printing presses thoroughly greased 
and kept regularly at work, the Lord only knows how many 
billions upon billions of just as good money as our 56-cent silver 
dollars are we could turn out in the course of ayear. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am not jesting upon this subject. I amsimply 
taking the arguments which gentlemen have offered here and 
following them out to their legitimate conclusion. Therefore, 
I say that if it is within the power of Congress by legislative 
pronunciamento to add 44 cents value to every dollar coined of 
silver in this country there is no reason why we can not just as well 
add 100 cents of value to a piece of printed paper and save to the 
people the expense of purchasing the 56 cents’ worth of silver con- 
tained in our dollars. 

The simple truth is our silver dollars do not pass for 100 cents 
upon their merit, but are upheld by the faith our people have 
that the Government will keep them at par with gold regard- 
less of their real value. They are merely 3 by the peo- 
ple as obligations of the Government, just as greenbacks are, 
and are received by them just as they receive greenbacks. 

Let us now consider the act of 1878, commonly known as the 
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Bland act. It required the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase at the market price not less than $2,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion per month, nor more than $4,000 worth, and cause 
the same to be coined intosilver dollars at old ratio of 16 to 1, 
and the dollars so to be coined were made a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

The market thus assured to silver bullion, was a great stim- 
ulus to its production. In 1877, the year before the 4 of 
this act, the output of American mines was 30,783, ounces. 
By 1890, when the Sherman law was , it had increased to 
50,000,000 ounces. During this period the Government had 
bought altogether 291,292,019 ounces, at a cost of 8308, 199, 261, 
3 nee oe the same into standard dollars, worth nominally 

166.793. 

The difference between the cost of the bullion and the nomi- 
nal value of the dollars into which it was coined is $69,967,532. 

It may be remarked here that the magnificent sum represented 
by this difference, under free coinage, would have gone into the 
8 of the mine-owners instead of into the Treasury for the 

fit of the whole people. I want some man to tell me why 
we should have opened our mints to the free coinage of siver, 
and thereby put this $69,967,532 into the pockets of the mine- 
owners instead of putting it into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the whole people. 

Notwithstanding the enormous quantity of silver bullion pur- 
chased by thisGovernment during this period, and although the 
mints of India were open to silver and absorbed vast amounts, 
“ee prise steadily fell from a ratio of 17.94 to 1 in 1878 to 22.10 to 
1 in 1889. 

In July, 1890, the act commonly known as the Sherman law 
was passed. 

It directed the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate of 4,500,000 ounces 
in each month, at the market price, and issue in payment there- 
for Treasury notes, in such form and such denominations as he 


ht ribe. 
miga retary was required to ‘‘ redeem such notes in gold or 
silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established po of 


the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
W. 


provided by 
Under that law he has pure up to August 1, 160,157,168 
estimated at 724 cents per 


hased, 
ounces, paying therefor $149,661,211. 

The present value of the same, bei 
ounce, is $116,113,947, showing that the Government has lost by 
this transaction $33,547,264, and yet in the face of this fact there 
are gentiemen who hesitate about striking down such a monster 
of wrong and absurdity as this law. There have been issued in 
pa ment for this bullion $148,286,348 of Treasury notes. Of the 

ullion bought, 27,911, 182 ounces were coined into dollars of the 
nominal value of $36,087,145. < 

The difference between the cost of the 27,911,182 ounces so 
coined and the nominal value of the dollars into which they were 
coined is $5,977,069. 

We now have 130,461,034 ounces of bullion stored away in the 
vaults of the Treasury, which, according to the Director of the 
Mint, it would take four or tive years to coin. 

Mr. HUTCHESON.. Since 1861 the world has never had less 
than $175,000,000 of metal coined. It has ores now $325,- 
000,600. The whole product of gold is 8130, 000,000. Now, con- 
ceiving that every dollar of gold would be coined into money 
are you willing to turn the hand of time back and make the total 
fifty millions less than it was in 1862 in coined money; and, i 
not, with what will you supplement the gold coin? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My distinguished friend has overlooked 
the fact that the hand of time is forever turning forward, anc 
that I am protesting ANS any action that will interrupt its 
forward movement. e has forgotten that there has been u 


prom evolution in the methods by which the world transacts its 
usiness. He does not t.k2 into account that it has been de- 
monstrated time and a that tħe medium of exchange in this 
country no longer eonsists miinly of gold or silver dollars, nor 
of greenbacks, nor of national b nk notes nor of anything com- 
monly ed as money; thatall these constitute but the small- 
est partof our medium of exchange which besides them includes 
credits on account, b nk credits, checks, bills of exchange. clear- 
ing-house associations, and all those devices by which the use 
oí money is economized and the exchange of commodities facil- 
itated to a degree which was never dreamed of in the years to 
which the gentleman would refer me. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the reason the world does not take this 
silver is because the world does not want it except in limited 
quantities. The world to-day, notwithstanding whit its laws 
may proclaim, and notwithstanding their legal-tender quality, 
regards our silver dollars as little more than subsidiary coin, 
or token money. It treats them practically as it does our half- 
dollars and quarter-dollars, and it wants them to little more 
than the same extent. 

Our silver dollars are no more fitted for the transaction of 
other than business of the smallest nature than our subsidiary 
money is. They are too bulky and heavy to be used except in 
small quantities. Who ever heard of a large sum being piid in 
silver? The truth of what I state as to the very limited use that 
the country will make of silver dollars, is attested by the fact 
that we could not keep them in circulation among the people, ex- 
cept toa varg Anal degree, when their coinage was begun un- 
der the provisions of the Bland act. 

The country soon bee ime surfeited with them, because the use 
that could be made of them in business transactions, because of 
their bulk and weight, was circumscribed, just as the usa is that 
can be made of subsidiary money, which we commonly speak of 
as change. Our silver dollirs were used to a considerable ex- 
tent during certain seasons of the year, but during most of the 
year they were lying idle in the Treasury, to which they had re- 
turned because no use could be made of them in business. To 
remedy this condition, we provided in 1886 for the isstance of 
silver certificates of the denominations of $1, $2, and 85, to be put 
in place of silver dollars, themselves deposited in the Treasury. 

ile the silver dollars themselves could not be kept in cir- 
culation beyond a very limited amount, these small silver cer- 
tificates were eagerly taken and freely used, because they are 
convenient to handle. They circulate, not upon the faith of the 
silver dollars against which they are issued, but opan the gen- 
eral faith of the people in the power and purpose of the Govern- 
ment to keep them good, just as greenbacks and national bank 
notes are taken. An ins nof the monthly statements of the 
Treasury Department will show that nearly the whole use that 
we make of our legal-tender silver money is through the medium 
of silver certificates, and that a comparatively small number of sil- 
ver dollars are kept in circulation. But for the use of these sil- 
ver certificates there can be no doubt, I think, that the great bulk 
of our silver dollars would remain idle in the vaults of the Treas- 


ury. 

Vr. HUTCHESON. Then you propose to put credit in the 
place of 3 > 

Mr. CATC GS. What I propose is not to 8 the 
efforts of the Pople of this country to transact their business in 
accordance with modern processes, whatever they may be, and 
which are constantly changing and developing with the experi- 
ence of mankind. j 

I will now call the attention of my friend to the case of France. 
While the dis uished gentleman from Tennessee Mr. PAT- 
TERSON] was speaking, a day or two since. the Delegate from Utah 
[(Mr. RAWLINS] asked him why this country can not maintain 
319 per capita of silver as France does. 

I hold in my hand this statement to-day issued by the Treas- 


ury Department: 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 
tween gold 


Per capita. 


Pa- 


Su- 
Gold. per. 


ver- 


1 to 14. 95 | 67, 000. 000 |2604, 000, 000 15,000, 000 }$412, 000, 003 ($9.01 |39. 18 |88. 15 |34. 34 

urheaa Toda basal 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550. 000. 000 100, 000,000 | 50,000,009 14.47 | 2.63 | 1.32 | 18.42 
1 to 14.88 | 89,000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 700, 000,000 | 81,402,000 20. 52 17. 95 2. 09 | 40.56 

FF 1 to 13. 40, 500, 000 600. 000. 000 1 211, 000, 000 | 107,000, 000 12. 12 4.26 | 2.16 18. 54 
1 to 14.88 6,100,000 | 65,000, 000 55, 000,000 | 54, 000, 000 10. 66 | 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.58 

1 to 14.38 | 81,000,000 | 93,605,000 | 16, 81.200. 50, 200, 000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 | 5.27 9.91 

1 to 14.38 | 8,000,000} 15, 000. 000 11, 3, 600, 15, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4. 67 | 14. 67 

1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000 2, 000, 000 1, 2, 200, 4, 000, 600 14,000,000 | .91 1.820. 36 9.09 

1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 120, 38, 000, 158, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 2.22 | 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 

e 1 to 14.08 5,1000. 000 40. 000. 000 ... 10,000, 10, 000,000 | 45,000,000 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 | 19. 00 
3 1 to 13.69 | 40,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 50, 000 0 .... 600, 000, 000 | 280,000,000 | 1.00 2. 25 | 6.50 | 9.75 
1 to 15 4.500, 000 25,000,000 | 61,800,000 | 5,200,000 65.000; 000 | 40,000,000 | 5.55 [14.42 | 8.89 | 28.88 
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Monetary systems and approwimate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world—Continued. 
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It shows that France has $20.52 per capita of gold to $17.95 of 
silver and $2.09 per capita of paper, her gold exceeding her sil- 
ver and paper money together. Gold, therefore, is the bulwark 
of her financial system. If we should coin as much silver per 
capita as France has we would have about 81, 224,000,000. 

f we had $20.52 per sagha of gold, as France has, our stock of 
gold would be about $1,500,000,000 instead of $604,000,000, as it 


now is. 

If we could diminish our paper money so that we would have 
only $2.00 per N se of it, as France has, our paper money would 
be only $136,000, instead of $412,000,000,000, as it now is, not 
including $170,000,000 of national-bank notes. If we could adjust 
our finances in this manner, a fair parallel between France and 
the United States might be drawn, and with such readjustment 
Ishould unhesitatingly say that we could maintain at parity 
with gold the same amount of silver per capita that France does. 
But with our present stock of gold and our enormous paper is- 
sues, it would, in my judgment, be impossible to maintain at par 
with gold $1,224,000,000 of silver. 

It must also be remembered that France can and does make use 
of more silver than ourselves, because it has not our extraordi- 
aay oian for transacting business without the use of money 
at all. 

Let us take the case of a farmer who hauls a bale of cotton to 
town for the pur of selling it and buying meat with its pro- 
ceeds. He may do that of course by actually paying over the 
money for which he sells his cotton to the man from whom he 
buys the meat; but the man who buys his cotton will most likely 
give him a check on a bank, and when he goes to pay for the meat 

© will most likely turn that check over to the man who sells him 
the meat. And the man who sells the meat, doing business, we 
will suppose, at the same bank, deposits the check there, the 
amount is charged to the man who drew thecheck, and credited 
to the man who deposited it, and not one dollar of gold and silver 
or any kind of money has been used. Thisis a simple illustra- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of transactionsof more or less sim- 
ilar character that are daily effected. Indeed more than 90 per 
cent of all the business of this country is transacted without the 
actual use of money. In France all transactions such as this are 
effected by means of actual money. 
0 RAWLINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


on? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir; if if is not too long. 
Mr. RAWLINS. Do you regard the credit system superior 
to a system wherein the people transact their business by metal- 
lic money? 

Mr. CATCHINGS, . Is that the question? 

Mr. RAWLINS. That is the question. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The proposition impliedly put by your 

uestion is utterly impracticable. Itis just as impossible that 

© business of the world shall be transacted vy the use of specie 
alone as that I should take wings this moment and fly to heaven. 
All the gold and silver that was ever dug from the bowels of the 
earth would not suffice to transact the business of New York City 
for two weeks if it had to be done with actual money. It is ut- 
terly preposterous to even think of doing the business of the 
country with gold and silver, no matter how plentiful they may be. 

Mr. WLINS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
one other question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAWLINS. I concede largely what you say, but if the 
country to-day had twice as much money metal to transact its 


business, when confidence and credit are destroyed, do you not 
think our situation would be far better than it is? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I must be permitted to express a ie! 
great big doubt as to whether it would or not, for to my min 
all experience shows that when confidence is destroyed and credit 

one, our money invariably, to a very large extent, goes into 

iding; and that even if it should remain in circulation, it is ut- 
terly fa ible to have a sufficient volume of it to suffice for the 
tran on of more than a trifling part of the normal business 
of the country: We transact our business chiefly through the 
medium of checks, bills of exchange, book credits, clearing- 
house associations, and other economic devices, and so long as 
confidence prevails, because of their greater convenience, these 
methods would be used instead of money, no matter how much 
of the latter there might be. 

If confidence is destroyed and a panic comes on, such as that 
which now afflicts the country, no matter how ample or redun- 
dant our currency might be, fright would take the place of rea- 


son and 5 of ess would ensue. Whena c once 
CED it would seem that like certain kinds of fever it must run 
ts course. 


The New York Clearing House Association during the present 
nic has issued $38,000,000 of its certificates, which, among the 
ks belonging to that association, have circulated and taken 
the place of that amount of money. They have practically been 
the exact equivalent of that much money. 

We have within the past few weeks imported more than $30,- 
000,000 of gold, and during the same time the volume of national- 
bank notes, by new issues from the Treasury, has been increased 
by $12,000, Yet we have seen that this addition, we will say 
of $80,000,000, has had no staying effect whatever upon the panic. 
There is no sense in a panic and no reason can ever be given 
which will justify a panic. Nothing but harm can ever come 
from one. And that is why no amount of money can stay one 
when it is fairly begun. A panic is a senseless movement, and 
it can not, therefore be reasoned with. 

We have just as much money to-day as we ever had, and yet it 
has absolutely disappeared from sight, and the country is suffer- 
pn As a great money famine. The enormous quantities of 
gold which have been imported from Europe during the last few 
weeks and the additional issues to the national banks have not 
recalled one dollar of our affrighted money from its hiding pla 
and have been as impotent as would be a drop of water pou 
upon the desert of Sahara only to be licked up by the blistering 


sun, 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow mp to ask him 
one question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ves, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Upon what theory do you expeet the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to restore confi- 
dence? I understand you to say that during the existence of a 
panic no amount of money will restore confidence. If that isthe 
ease, upon what theory do you expect the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause to restore confidence? 

Mr.CATCHINGS, I want the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act repealed for two reasons. In the first place, itis a very 
unsound and a very unwise law. I believe the effect of it has 
been to accumulate within the vision of the whole world such a 
mass of silver bullion as it his never before had the 8 
to gaze upon; and, inasmuch as the price of silver is regula 
by the world’s visible stock of silver, just as the price of cotton 
is regulated by the world’s visible stock of cotton, so we have 
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seen in the presence of this 
values knocked out. 
accumulation of bullion. 


t mass of silver prices fall and 
[Applause.] I want to stop this growing 


t is one reason I want the law re- 


pealed. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HATCH in the chair). The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi be allowed to complete his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And, Mr. Speaker, there is another 
reason why I would like this purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act repealed. I do believe that it would tend very greatly to 
restore confidence. I will say more than that. I believe it will 
absolutely restore confidence and unlock the money which has 
been hidden away and restore it to the channels of trade; and I 
say this because, after giving as much reflection to the situation 
as I am capable of, I can not find asingle pretext for this panic, 
except the Sherman law. 

I have heard gentlemen talk about it and make one suggestion 
and another, but I have heard nothing suggested which, in my 
poemen could possibly have produced this panic, except the 

herman law. 

It can not be, that the failure of the Barings several years ago, 
and the stringency of the money market thereby set up, has pro- 
duced this panic. If it may be attributed to that, why did not 
the panic begin when the first shock from that failure was felt, 
and why should it break out years after the effect of that failure 
had been discounted? Any why has not a panic been produced 
by it in England, where its effect fell with tenfold more force 
than here? But it has produced no ic there. 

It has been said that the great failures of banks in Australia 
and in London in the early spring account for this panic; but I 
can not accept that explanation when I see that by tnose failures 
no panic was produced in Australia, in Great Britain, or anywhere 
else in Europe. The losses from those failures fell upon our 
friends across the ocean and not upon us, and if they created 
fright that fright must have affected communities abroad much 
more strongly than ours. Therefore, I find myself compelled, 
as a plain practical man, devoted to facts and with no fondness 
for theories, to utterly disregard those occurrences as a means 
of accounting for our panic. Our crops have been fairly good. 

While it is true that there is a depreciation of the agricul- 
tural interests of the country, I am not conscious that it is 
e to-day than it was twelve months or two years ago; at 
east, I find no marked change in the condition of our farmers 
that could suddenly precipitate a panic here, in sight of God 
and man, destroying credit, pinching the poor, crushing the 
rich, and threatening bankruptcy to all. The wise men of Eu- 
rope saw that, disregarding our own experience, disdaining the 
counsels of older countries, and giving no heed to the rapid 
march of events, we had seemingly accepted the visionary the- 
ory that we, acting alone, could compel the civilized nations of 
the world to remodel their monetary systems and unite with 
us in the free coinage of silver. ‘They saw the price of silver 
driven down by the mountain of bullion accumulated under our 
senseless legislation. 

I know not how it may strike other gentlemen, but to my 
mind it was most natural that those wise men should have be- 

to think that we were fast reaching the limit of our credit. 
R remembered in this connection, though the fact is 
too often forgotten, that there is a limit to the credit of nations, 
just as there is a limit to the credit of individuals. 

We had that illustrated in the case of our greenbacks. Al- 
though in 1865 this country had emerged victorious from the 
protracted struggle between the States, and was apparently 
stronger and greater than ever, and although we had only about 
four hundred millions of greenbacks outstanding, yet the people 
declined to take them at They did this because they ques- 
tioned the credit of the Government; that is to say, they ques- 
Konea theability of the Government to redeem those greenbacks 


in gold. 

ut when, in 1875, the resumption act was and notice 
was given to the world that on the Ist day of January, 1879, this 
Government would stand prepared to pay gold to all persons who 
desired to exchange greenbacks for it, instantly faith in the ca- 
pacity and purpose of the Government to redeem those obliga- 
tions sprang into existence, and we saw them rise steadily and 
steadily in value until finally, when the day of redemption came, 
they were at par with gold, as they have remained ever since. 

, I say, is a str illustration of the fact that people, 
when they are asked to give credit toa government, debate the 
question upon the same lines precisely as when they are called 
upon to give credit to individuals. And when people abroad 
saw that we were engaged in this foolish and senseless effort in 
regard to silver, it was most natural that they should think that 
we were approaching the point when we would no longer de- 
serve c ; when we would no longer be able to redeem our ob- 


ligations in gold, and when our securities, held by them in such 
Krosi quantities, might be paid off in depreciated silver. Then 

gan the return of those securities to this country for conver- 
sion into gold, though not in sufficient quantities, I frankly ad- 
mit, to justify this panic. Jam not stating this to justify the 
panic, because it can not be justified; but the fact remains that 
our securities did return in very considerable quantities. 

About that time our own people got alarmed and began to pay 
their customs dues in silver or silver certificates, or Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman law, so that instead of paying 
about 75 per cent of them in gold, as has been the general rule 
for many years, the gold paid in ran down until last month none 
at all, I believe, was received at the custom-houses. So the Mig 
spread, and became contagious. Panics are always produce 
that way. The papers began to talk about the matter, and the 
drain of gold from the Treasury became so serious that the 
amount rapidly dwindled to the one hundred million limit and 
finally went below it. 

It may be a strange thing, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
the people of this country had been so long accustomed to see 
that $100,000,000 of gold lie there in the Treasury as a solid basis 
upon which we had built up our greenback currency, that they 
felt it could not be touched without greatdisaster; and when our 
stock of gold was being drained away and we were closely ap 

roaching the $100,000,000 limit there were many men, sensible 

usiness men, who believed that if we ever crossed that limit 
this country would fall asunder and would instantly go to the 
demnition bow-wows.” [Laughter.] It was regarded as a sort 
of ‘‘dead-line,” such as boys draw when they play marbles, to 
cross which would bring the game to an end. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I freely confess that I have not mentioned 
a fact that can justify the mad fright that has deprived us all of 
our senses, but if this panic did not result from the causes indi- 
cated by me I will thank some gentleman before the debate 
closes to tell me what did cause it. 

That isa much longer answer than I had epxected to make to 
my friend from Louisiana, and I will try to get back to my line 
of discussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another th has been demonstrated b 
our silver legislation, and that is, that the market price of sil- 
ver goes up or goes down just exactly as you have or have not a 
demand for it; in other words, it stands on a level with any other 
commodity; there is nothing sacred about silver, which makes 
it. different from any other commodity in this respect. 

When you have had an enlarged use for silver you have al- 
ways temporarily an increased price for silver, and vice 
versa. Thatwas illustrated when the Bland act was passed. In 
that act we provided for the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver each month. The consequence was that there was an imme- 
diate and quite sharp rise in the value of silver bullion. But 
there ted what invariably results when you artificially 
create a demand; you by the same means artificially stimulate 
production. 

The world’s output of silver sprang from 62,648,000 ounces in 
1877, the year before the passage of the Bland law, to 91,652,000 
in 1885, when the price went down below that of 1818. The pro- 
duction increased thereafter until it reached 125,420,000 ounces 
in 1889, and the price of silver fell to a ratio of 22.18 to 1 in 1889. 

The Sherman act of 1890 calling for a still larger use of silver, 
the price temporarily rose until it reached the ratio of 19.83 to 
1 in 1891. But It at the same time stimulated the production of 
silver, so that the world’s output increased from 125,420,000 
ounces in 1889 to 144,426,200 in 1891 and 152,061,800 in 1892. 
Thereupon the price fell, as was natural, and it has continued to 
fall until it is now about at the ratio of 28 to 1. 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding the low price of silver 
that has prevailed for many years, whenever an enlarged market 
has been provided forit, the production has increased: and in spite 
of the protestations of our friends from the silver States that it 
can not be mined at the present price, he would be a bold man 
indeed who would undertake to construct a coinage law upon 
the assumption that the limit of production has been reached. 

While not given to prophecy, I make bold to venture the pre- 
diction that if by free coinage, or otherwise, we provide a better 
anda for silver, its production will be correspondingly aug- 
mented. 

It is perfectly clear to my mind, from this review of the silver 
situation, that Jefferson and Hamilton were absolutely correct 
in saying that the ratio between gold and silver is to be deter- 
mined by the market price of the metals, and that it can not be 
arbitrarily made by legal enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, as our bullion accumulated through these sense- 
less purchases, and the world began to gaze upon it and see its 
volume grow and grow and grow, with that uncertainty which 
must have existed the minds of all as to what would be the 
ultimate fate of that bullion—whether it would be dumped upon 
the market, as Germany had attempted to dump her silver, or 
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whether we were to throw our mints open to free coinage and 
have a flood of cheap silver dollars—the price of silver was neces- 
sarily forced down. 

Our friends who would press this country into the immediate 
free coinage of silver are fertile of resource and apt with theory. 
Indeed iene I say it with most profound respect for gentlemen 
who differ with me, because they are my personal and political 
friends, and I know them to be men of ability far greater than I 
possess), I must say that after a patient hearing and examination 
of all that can be said in behalf of their position, I am driven to 
the conclusion that it all rests upon theory, and that there is not 
a faet in the history of the world upon which that theory can 


rest. 

It is fanciful, visionary, beautiful, delicately embroidered, 
handsomely mounted, but at last it is only a pretty picture to 
look at and to allure the imaginations of ses who are fond of 
speculation. Their theories can not be squared with facts which 
stare us in the face and which must not be ignored if we would 
find the truth. One of these theories is that even if our gold 
should be driven from this country by depreciated silver money, 
as in my judgment it certainly would be, no loss would thereby 
be inflicted upon us. It is said that the place of gold would soon 
be pren by silver. So it would be in time, but it would not soon 
be taken. 

My friends can not move as fast on this line as they think; for 
according to the estimate of the Director of the Mint, it would 
take ten years to coin $500,000,000 of silver dollars, and if our 
six hundred millions of gold should be driven out of the count: 
it would take ten or twelve years to supply its place, even wi 
depreciated silver dollars, 

Pending this substitution of silver for our $600,000,000 of gold 
there would be necessarily such a contraction of our circulation 
as would plunge the country into the greatest financial distress, 
if not universal. bankruptcy. A great country like this could 
not radically alter its entire monetary system, including its 
standard of value, without such disturbance and disruption as 
would inflict a paralysis of business that would not be relieved 
during this generation.- 

It is said that in the course of time silver would take the place 
of gold; and that, although our gold would go to Europe, it would 
stillcirculateas part of the world’s medium of exchange; and that 
European nations would still trade withus. All this is true; but 
what would be left to us? We would be left with a fluctuating, 
unstable medium of exchange, which could not but operate harm- 
fully to us. It would inject into every business transaction an ele- 
ment of uncertainty that would invest it constantly with aspecu- 
lative character, and it need not be said to any thinking or busi- 
ness man that that would be highly injurious. We would place 
ourselves upon a level with the semicivilized countries of the 
world, who have been, as we know, when it comes to international 
transactions, largely at the mercy of the civilized countries, for 
the reason that they have been operating upon an unstable, an un- 
certain, a falling exchange. 

Why, sir, even India found itself compelled at last to take 
ponian with the leading states of the world. Its troubles had 

me innumerable; its difficulties had become unbearable; 
and, notwithstanding its limited commercial intercourse with 
the world, it was constrained, after vainly attempting during 
many years to stem the tide, to seek respite from its afflictions 
end 8 ip by cessation of silver coinage, to stop the fall in ex- 
change and give greater stability to its silver money. 

I know it is said, and I have heard it said on this floor, that 
India did not voluntarily suspend the coinage of silver, but was 
coerced into doing so by England. There is no warrant for that 
statement. Those who have read the report of the Herschel 
committee upon which this action of the indian governmentis 
based, are bound to be advised that the influence of the home 
government was restrictive upon India. The Indian government 
applied for permission to suspend absolutely the coinage of sil- 
ver and for permission to throw its mints open to gold, so as to 
come absolutely and at once to a gold standard. 

But the home government declined to suffer India to go so far. 
It did permit the Indian government to close its mints to the 
coinage of silver on private account, but it insisted that it should 
contemporaneously with that, give notice thatit reserved the 
right to coin on government account, and that in addition it 
would coin silver in exchange for gold at the ratio of 1s. 4d. to 
the ru But they refused to permit it to throw its mints open 
to gold. So the action of the home government restricted the 
Indian government and did not permit it to go as far as it had 
desired. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is another instance where legislation 
has been powerless to maintain silver above its market value. 
Here was an effort on the part of Great Britain to prevent a fur- 
ther decline in silver, and to fix the value of the Indian rupee at 
15. 4d.; and the Indian council in London, with the same end in 
view, refused to sell bills on India except at that ratio. 


But the effort was entirely in vain. The rupee at 1s. 4d. was 


valued above the market price of silver. The council could not 
sell their bills at that price, and they had to relax the regula- 
tion and sell at 1s. 34d., I believe. At all events. here is another 
instance of the utter futility by legislation of undertaking to fix 
the value of metal. 

And so these gentlemen say—but I will not leave this phase of 
the question until I have read to the House a striking ere 
from a speech made at the recent Brussels conference by Mr. 
Van den Berg, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, who 
wasadelegatetothatconference. He wasdiscussing the necessity 
that all nations are under, if they would avoid disturbance and 
financial loss in their intercourse with others, of accepting the 
standard of value adopted by the great civilized countries of the 
world. Before proceeding further I will state that he is, and 
has always been, a bimetallist. My friend here, Mr. BLAND him- 
self, who has given his best years to the study of the silver ques- 
tion, is not a more firm believer in bimetallism than is Mr. Van 
den Berg. He accepts the theory that great appreciation of 
gold has resulted from the suspension of the free coinage of sil- 
ver, and believes that the world has not gold enough for the 
transaction of its business, and in time must of necessity make 
use of silver also. 

The words that I am about to read come, therefore, from a 
friend and not an enemy of silver. He called attention to the 
fact that in 1876 some writer in the Journal of Economy in 
France had suggusted that matters might be so arranged as that 
Eastern countries would be satisfied with the use of silver, and 
that the division of gold would be restricted to America and the 
civilized countries of Europe; and that in March of that year 
se haa re a published communication denied that proposition, 
an ` 


That the East (India) could not withdraw with impunity from the general 
economic laws which govern the currency in the civilized countries of Eu- 
rope; that there, as here, the nature of things is o to the maintenance 
as a measure of value of a metal (silver) subject to continual and violent 
vacillations in value; and that the East (India) would find itself compelled 
to follow the general movement towards gold in order to escape from pro- 
found disturbances in its internal economic situation and its commercial 
and financial relations with foreign countries. 

He continued: 


And now, gentlemen, I ask you whether any prediction was ever more 
fulfilled? 


completel: 
ritish India straggling against the difficulties and arnie which 


We see 
have been produced by the inaction of their government wi to 


the measures which it might, and, in my opinion, should have taken, in or- 

der to insure the 1 (Silver) of the country against the fiuc- 

2 5 oo vacillations which have for long disturbed all business and so- 
al relations. 

We know that the British Government has been compelled to open an in- 
quiry to obtain information upon the present monetary situation in India; 
and we have been informed by the direction of Sir Guilford Molesworth, one 
of the Indian delegates, that very serious attention is at eee being given 
to the measures which should be taken for establishing the currency system 
of India on the same basis as that of England, namely, upon a goli 3 


Mr. Van den Berg was wiser than the statesmen of India and 
Great Britain in 1876. He clearly foresaw what they did not, 
that India could not prosper in its business with the civi 
countries of Europe unless it should adapt its measure of value 
to theirs, and that the time would surely come when to escape 
from the profound disturbances in its internal economic situa- ~- 
tion and in its commercial and financial relations with foreign 
countries” it would find itself compelled to follow the general 
movement toward gold.” 

The prediction made by him has been verified by the recent 
action of the Indian government. 

I appeal to gentlemen to give heed to the far-seeing sagacity 
of this sturdy and enlightened bimetallist, and not plunge this 
great country headlong into the condition from which India, 
after years of costly experience, is struggling to esca If In- 
dia, with its limited international intercourse, has n com- 
pelled from its necessities to join the procession of civilized na- 
tions, and accept their gold standard as its measure of value, 
how can it be possible for this great and growing Government, 
with its foreign commerce of 82,000, 000, 000, to give up the place 
it has occupied in that 3 since 1834 without 9 
the most violent disturbance of values and economic uphea 
that the mind can conceive of? 

The Indian govoraomenh has been compelled after long years 
of waiting and hoping, to close her mint to the coinage of silver. 
And it seems to me to be strange that there should be gentle- 
men present who would wish to take this Government from the 

old basis on which to-day it substantially stands, and de e 

t to the very condition which brought such distress and dis- 
turbance and loss to India, and from which she is now struggling 
desperately to escape. 

And, friends from the South, I wish to say a word to you. 
We would be the chief sufferers from the monetary dislocation 
which would certainly follow fast upon the heels of the change. 
from the use of both gold and silver as now to the employment 
of silver alone. Two-thirds of all the cotton that we grow is sold 
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to Europe and the fluctuations in exchange that would result and 
the disturbances that would surely come would fall most heavily 
upon the devoted poopie of the South. 

Mr.S . I am free to say that if I believed, as earnestly 
as my ed friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], in the 
theories which he preaches, my courage would fail me if it were 
left with me to say whether this country should polaly piange 
into an experiment regarded by the President and his advisers, 
and by so many of the ablest statesmen of the world, as fraught 
with er and disaster. I do not Apert to be a timid man, 
nor one of exceptional courage, yet I do believe that, dless 
of my convictions, I would shrink when the time for decision 
came, from compelling the adcption of my conclusions. 

Mr. ts some of these same gentlemen who insist that 
we wo not be injured should our gold leave us, because it 
would in time be replaced with silver, singularly enough ad- 
vance the wholly inconsistent theory that our gold would neces- 
sarily come back to us, for the reason that foreign countries 
must continue to trade with us and must buy our products, which, 
it is said, they would pay for in gold. They forget that thesame 
conditions that had expelled our gold would prevent its return. 

As a matter of fact, however, the gold would not return. It 
would come to us no more than it has gone to India in trade, no 
more than it goes to China or any other silver-using country. 
Balances are not settled in that way. If there should be a bal- 
ance in our favor which had to be settled in coin, you may be 
sure that it would be settled in silver. 

Sin, as the statement way be, it is nevertheless true, that 
India is a very largo creditor nation; and yet whoever heard of 
a balance of trade in favor of India being settled in gold? Why 
should the lish or the French or the Germans send gold here 
to pay debts when they have the huge stock of nearly four bil- 
lions of silver in the world to draw upon to get such amounts as 
they need to send here? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]—and 
Imention him so frequently because he is the most distinguished 
leader on the side which is in opposition to me in this House, 
and not for the purpose of unduly making use of hisname, which, 
as my friend, of course he will understand—the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], speaking for those who agree with him, 
says that there has been an enormous rise in the price of gold, 
resulting from the action of the world with reference to silver. 

When I come to this subject, I am reminded of a jest once 
made by one of operas ay most distinguished lawyers, who 
now, alas! has gone to join the great majority. ae (spas 
him in the trial of a large and important lawsuit, and it came 
to pass that during its there was put in evidence a most sin- 

kind of account. It was one the like of which I had never 
seen before, and will never see again. Indeed, it was such that I 
find it impossible for me now at this time, to explain it, but it 
was many-sided and admitted of many constructions. 

This distinguished lawyer, the Hon. Wiley P. Harris, in speak- 
ing of this account, said: 

Gentlemen of the jury, when I approach the discussion of this account, I 
find myself like the ancient geographer who, when attempting to delineate 

his maps a part of the world that had never been explo! and was 
refore wholly unknown by him, ‘ked it down as covered by moun- 
tains, volcanoes, arid plains, and deserts, 


Reco.) 
wish I could as easily dispose of this ree to the appre- 
Giation of gold. It is something about which we can only specu- 
late. No mun on the face of this earth has the wit 5 

whole 


prove anything on the subject one way or the other. 
pro tion rests upon two facts, and a syll tic method of rea- 
ng is adopted. I am not contending t the proposition. 


Lonly aver that, after all that has been said regarding it, the can- 
did man must admit that it still remains largely a matter of 
9 and tion. 
ears ago ces were higher than they are now. Conse- 
quently it takes more products to-day to buy the same amount 
of ead: than it did years ago. From these two facts the deduc- 
tion is broadly drawn that the difference in prices between now 
and then results from the appreciation of gold. If I were to 
concede the truth of that proposition I should still want some 
gentleman to tell me how it can affect the issue here, unless it 
ean be shown not only that the a iation of gold isthe cause 
of this fall in prices, but that this Government, acting alone, 
without the eobperation of other governments, can pull down the 
of gold and restore fallen prices to their level. 
use if we can not do this it is in vain to discuss the ques- 
tion whether gold has appreciated or not. 

If we can not rectify the evil all that remains to us is to con- 
template it and reflect upon the cruelty of the act which resulted 
in our affliction; so that if I should admit the doctrine as toappre- 
ciation of gold, and the deductions drawn therefrom as broadly 
as stated, I should still occupy the position I do; because to my 


mind it is clear that it is utterly impossible for this country, by 


the free coinage of silver, single-handed and alone, to drag down 
the price of zod and putup pricesas they were. 3 pen 
to know that there are many causes which have operated to 
down prices. 

Take the case of the staple product of the section of country 
in which I Ae —— that some me, Mr. S er, of a most 
prodigious false rojec to space b e silver conven- 
tion which met in ETA EEA It was arms fi said by that con- 
vention that suspension of the free coinage of silver, by the act 
of 1873, had driven down the price of cotton from 19 cents in 1873 
to T or 8 cents at this time. 

That statement was made for the purpose of inducing the cot- 
ton-planters of the South to believe that if free coinage could be 
restored, cotton would again go to 19 cents a pound. There is 
not a cotton-planter who does not know that never, until the in- 
flated prices of the war and the years succeeding, did cotton 
bring 19 cents per pound. Never in the good old days when 
free coinage of silver was militant throughout the world, did the 
most enthusiastic and ardent planter of the South e t to get 
more than 10, 11, or 12 cents for his cotton. The rule was that 
he rarely got so much as that. 

Mr. BOATNER. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. You have had as fair prices a good many 
times since the suspension of coinage, as I am going to show be- 
fore I get through. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I will ask the gentleman if itis 
not true that that 19 cents was not paid on a gold basis? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Of course if was. It was paid on an in- 
flated price caused by the depreciated paper which at that time 
was our only money. And that convention knew the statement 
to be false when it was made. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And was not that price caused by the 
increased demand for cotton? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. By reason of the war, and the 
disordered conditions following it, there was a greater demand 
for cotton than could be met. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not true that last November and Ooto- 
ber, before this panic occurred, notwithstanding the gold stand- 
ard, that we were paying a higher price to labor than ever be- 
forein this country? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Iwill touch upon that before I get through, 
if my friend will pardon me. 

Everybody knows that as soon as we recovered from the disor- 
ganization which 5 succeeded the great struggle be- 
tween'the States we devoted ourselves earnestly and seriously 
to the cultivation of cotton. New farms were opened up and a 

{ stimulus was given toits production. General [addressing 
. MEYER]. how much cotton did we uce in 1873? 

Mr. MEYER. Three and a half million bales. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. How much last year? 

Mr. MEYER. Nine and a half. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. So, Mr. Speaker, the result was that 
whereas we produced about three and a half million bales of cotton 
in 1873, last year in this country alone there were produced about 
nine and a half millions. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Seven and a half. 

Mr MEYER. We produced 9,100,000 bales. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will take the statement of the gentle- 
men from Louisiana, as he is well informed on the subject, and 
he says there were 9,100,000 bales produced. I accept that 
statement as true and base what I have to say upon it, right or 


wrong. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been a fixed belief of the people of 
my section of the country that to a great extent the price of 
cotton has fallen off because of this enormous increase of produc- 
tion. It has been an accepted conclusion with them, and this is 
manifested by the fact that the farmers’ societies all over the ~ 
South, being greatly disturbed by that fall and the accompanying 
loss, have been attempting by every means within their power to 
hit uponsome plan = Bilge the output of cotton could bereduced. 

So fixed is this be Se e that the reports of the Ag- 
ricultural Department and estimates of cotton exchanges 
and of allother experts that are given out periodically for the 
purpose of indicating the condition and probable amount of the 
a are: pcs a eve pee So sure 

ave they + the price of the crop depended largely upon 
its volume that they have often suspected, and not ä — 
charged, that extravagant estimates have been published for the 


purpose of bearing the price. 

Lonly allude to these things for the PAE showing ‘that 
. have always labored un a delusion in this 
respect, the in the price of cotton can not be attributed en- 
tirely to the alle Se ee 

Mr. HOPKINS of ois, I would like to ask the gentleman 
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if the cultivation and production of cotton in Egypt and India 
has not also contributed to the fall of the price in cotton? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Very greatly. The output of those coun- 
tries has increased in about the same ratio as that of this coun- 
has. 
will now show that until the great depression began, under 
which we have been struggling fortwo or three yearsand which 
hss driven down prices all over the world, we were getting very 
nearly if not quite as much for our cotton as it brought prior to 
1861, when the whole world was enjoying all the benefits that 
can come from the [ree coinage of silver. 
Mr. BOATNER. I did not understand the gentleman. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I said, and I am going to prove, that un- 
til the serious depression set in about three years ago, which 
to be accompanied by a large increase of production, 
the price of cotton was quite as great as it was during the fa- 
vored years prior to 1861, when we had the advantage of the free 
coinage practiced by France and other countries abroad, and 
that at this very moment prices are no lower than they were 
many times prior to 1861. 
I beg leave to insert at this stage of my remarks a table of 
rices for the inspection of any gentleman who feels enough in- 
est in it to it over. It begins with 1826 and comes down 
to 1886, giving the highest and lowest prices of cotton. 
Lowest and highest prices of corn, cotton, oats, tobacco, and wheat for sixty-two 
years: 1825-1836, 
no mention of quality is made it is understood that the price quoted 


is for the cheapest grade of each commodity. The prices are those of the 
New York — 


3 
F 
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It appears from this table that the price of cotton was very 
as low as it now is. 

In 1885, when this great appreciation of gold was supposed to 
have taken effect, we got 114 cents; in 1882 we got 13 cents; in 
1881 we got 13 cents; in 1879 we got 133 cents, and soon. An in- 
spection of this table will show that a man might very reason- 
ably think that he could aceount for the fall in the price of cot- 
ton by the inerease of production. 

Mr. BOATNER. Are you giving the average prices? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. This table gives the highest and the low- 
est prices. 

A MEMBER. What are you reading from? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I am reading from an authentic table 
which was prepared some years ago. Iam going to put it in my 
speech if I should conclude to let the speech go into the RECORD. 

I hold in my hand another table, prepared for me by the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture, giving the highest and lowest prices of mid- 
dling upland cotton from 1884 to 1892, inclusive, which I willalso 

rt. 


Highest and lowest prices i ae ae Teena eee York for the years 


U 


bz 
GE 
Bas 


Sept. 2, 1890 5 
08} | Sept. 5, 1891 X Mar. 28, 1892 


And, recurring to the question of increase in production, I will 
insert the table in my ssion, prepared for me by the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture, owing by pounds the production of cotton 
in the United States from 1884 to 1892, inclusive: 


po „it will be seen that 
the number of bales uced in 1887 was 6,314,756; in 1888, 
6,878,344; in 1889, 6,879,869; in 1890, 7,254,732; in 1891, 8,632,088; 
and in 1892, 9,013,111. 

Notwithstanding the enormous and rapid increase of produc- 
tion here shown, an inspection of the tables I have furnished 
will show that until 1892 the price was quite up to the average 

‘ice prior to the late war, at which time, except in the case of 
gland, all the countries of the world coined silver freely. 

But the crops for the past three years have been so great that 
at the end of each season a large quantity of cotton remained un- 
consumed, and was carried over and added to the following 
crop. This condition continuing for several years, the price 
Seeks in 1892, and has not rallied. 

Here is a cause for the present low price of cotton so simple 
that no man can fail tosee it. Why should we ignore it and 
wander off intoa labyrinth of theory and specula about the 
appreciation of gold? 

Again, let us take the case of sugar. S has fallen 2 
cents a pound. Everybody knows that the in the price of 
sugar is because we took off the protective tariff of 2 cents. 
That not only gave cheaper sugar, but established, beyond the 
domain of argument, that the tariff isa tax. [Laughter.] Now 
the appreciation of gold certainly had nothing to do with the 
reduction in the price of sugar. 

Again, I remember that in the Fifty-first Congress, when an 
effort was being made to pass what was known as the compound 
lard bill, it was stated by the gentleman from Missour —.— 
HATCH] on the one side and the gentleman from Iowa Mr. - 
gerl on the other, that compound lard (which, as sire! fe | 

we, is a compound of hog’s lard and cotton-seed oil) 
forced down the price of lard 4 cents a pound. There was a fall 
in the price of lard, and a great ene at thut, accounted nail a 
plain and obvious reason which had no connection whatever with 
theappreciation of gold. 

Mr. GEAR. I will ask the gentleman whether that decline 
in the pa of lard has been a ¢erious injury to the farmers 
throughout ‘the West who raise hogs? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It has been a very great benefit to the 


Assuming a bale to contain 500 
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farmers in my part of the country. Here is a case, where, by 
the natural evolution of business, by the invention of man, you 
find a new condition brought about by which great injury is in- 
flicted on one set of producersand great benefit done to another. 

Mr. CLARKE of bama. Compound lard has been a great 
benefit to the consuming world also. è 

Mr. CATCHINGS. rtainly. But the point I am 
is that this is another case where even so great a fall in price as 
4 cents a pound can be easily accounted for without reference 
to the appreciation of gold. 

Mr. BOATNER. You did not admit, however, the deduction 
that compound lard had driven down the price of ordinary lard. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Certainly Idid; and I denounced the effort 
to suppress compound lard as an effort to take away from the 
people a good and wholesome product, and to tax them 4 centsa 
poong extra for the benefit of the hog-raisers of the country. 

speech on that subject is in the RECORD. 

e apprehension that the compound-lard bill would become a 
law fo down the price of cotton seed from twelve to five dol- 
larsa ton. If it had me a law the price of cotton seed ht 
have remained at that low figure, and another case of fall in 
prices would have been presented, that had nothing to do with 
the ere e of gold. Cotton seed last winter sold for 82 a 
ton, showing the laws of demand and supply at times raise as 
well as lower prices. 

agan, take the case of sewing machines. They are ve 
much cheaper now than they formerly were, for the very obvi- 
ous reason that the patents on them have expired. Youcan buy 
a sewing machine for less than 50 per cent of the price before 
the expiration of the patents. Here is another case where you 
can find a very simple reason for the fall in price without going 
into the question of the appreciation of gold. z 

Again, who does not know that steel rails thatatone timesold 
for $200 a ton can now be bought for about $30 a ton, this being 
the resultof the Bessemer processof making steel, whereby their 
cost has been enormously lessened? Here again you have a most 
astonishing fall in the price of one of the most useful articles 
produced in this country, and which can not be remotely con- 
nected with the appreciation of gold. 

Take the case of quinine. It formerly cost 84 an ounce. It 
was then only obtained from South America. Now the cinchona 
tree is largely cultivated in India, and by improved processes 
„more quinine can now be made at less cost in from three to 
five days than could have been effected by old methods in twenty 
days.” Surely it can not be claimed that this fall in the price 
of quinine has been caused by appreciation of gold. 

Instances innumerable might be given of a fall in prices from 
easily detected causes wholly unconnected with the gold ques- 
tion. Improvements in labor-saving machinery, where a hand- 
ful of men now often accomplish as much as hundreds formerly 
did; enlarged transportation facilities, whereby exchanges of 
products are made easy and inexpensive, and many other causes 
which naturally occur to one, account for very much certainly 
of the general fall in prices. 

Mr. EN. If the price of cotton has probably been re- 
duced ve account of the increased supply in proportion to the 
demand—— 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I say that it has certainly been largely 
reduced by that. [am going to give another cause presently 
which would tend to reduce it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, if that has reduced the price of cotton, 
is it not probable that the increased demand for gold arising from 
our sry g it the sole standard of value will increase the price 
of gold 

r. CATCHINGS. I wish to say that I have not challenged 
the statement that there has been an appreciation of gold, though 
. a general proposition, for the sake of argument, 
I do not it has affected the price of cotton. I am simply 
showing that, inasmuch as there are so many other causes that 
have certainly reduced prices which must be taken into account, 
no living man can do more than speculate as to the effect that 
that appreciation of gold has had upon prices. The strongest 
evidence of this isthat the ablest men of the world differ widely 
upon the proposition. 

Some claim that J of gold has lowered prices 
greatly; others deny absolutely. All admit that the means 
of estimating the appreciation of . it to exist, are 
meager and unsatisfactory, and that it is necessarily largely a 
matterof opinion. This is bound to be so, since the fall in gold 
prices has not been uniform, nor even approximately so, as to 
the various commodities of the world. The prices of some have 
‘fallen more largely than others, in the very nature of things. 

So we are left without any standard which to measure the 
rise in gold, and are driven to adopt arbitrarily a supposed gen- 
eral average, which is obviously unsatisfactory, It is not only 
unsatisfactory, but practically useless to the inquirer into the 


effect that appreciation of gold has had upon a given commod- 
ity, as for instance cotton. It is my opinion, and before I get 
through I think I will demonstrate t whatever may have 
been the fall in prices generally resulting from the appreciation 
of gold, the price of cotton can not be shown to have been no- 
ony lowered from that cause. 

I now invite the attention of the House toan excerpt that 
I shall read from the report made to this House in February, 
1889, by the dist: ished gentleman from Texas [Mr MILLS], 
now a Senator of the United States, but who at that time headed 
the Ways and Means Committee of this House, And I will say 
in advance to Democrats, that unless we have been preaching false 
doctrines always, and winning battles on false issues, this report 
points out the cause of very much of the fall in agricultural 
prices generally, and for that in the price of cotton in particular. 

My distinguished friend [Mr. MILLS] was elaborating a propo- 
sition which Democrats all accept as incontrovertible; that is to 
say, that any policy which tends to reduce imports tends to re- 
strict commerce with the world, and by diminishing the market 
for our surplus products, breaks down their prices. 

Mr. MILLS said—and these are words of wisdom which can 
not be too often repeated: 

As high duties are h walls, that keep out imports and keep in exports, 


just in proportion as they are reduced the volume of trade increases both 
going and coming. A reduction of duties reduce the prices of the imported 
article and of the 5 article produced at home, and that distributes 
more money among the lions of consumers. A reduction of duties like- 
wise increases the prices of the articles we export, and that again distributes 
more ee the wealth-producing masses of the country. This fund 
thus saved is the capital that employs labor to produce the that the 
wants of the millions zors; ithout this pecun: ability these wants 
must son cipher the demand for employment must be withdrawn, wages 
must s) and dis and suffering must usurp the places where com- 
fort and contentment should reside. 

The policy of the party represented by the Finance Committee is a policy 
of restriction not only a t importation of products, but restriction 
against the distribution of wealth among the masses by permitting them to 
buy where they can buy cheapest and sell where they can sell highest. It is 
a restriction against demand for 8 and better wages. It is con- 
tended by them that if we exclude foreign imports our own manufacturers 
and their nee: will supply them, and that will give employment to our 
own people. 


The Finance Committee criticised by Mr. MILLS was the Sen- 
ate committee, controlled by Republicans, that had reported 
and passed through the Senate a substitute for the bill passed by 
a Democratic House in the Fiftieth Congress, commonly known 
as the Mills bill.” 

His report continued: 


The period mentioned by the committee is an unfortunate one for the com- 
mittee’s argument. From 1869 to 1878 prices were rising and importation 


was 88 year. In 1869 our net imports amounted to $394,000,- 
88 „000,000; in 1871, 6500, 000, 000; in 1 8500, 000.000, and in 1 


This was a period ot great prosperity in all departments ot our national 

industry. DA the increasing importations during that period deprive any 

home laborer of a home market for the employmentof his mind or muscle? 

On the contrary, it increased the demand for work allover the country in 

every line ot employment. But a change l to be remembered occurred 

— 1873. . m t year, till 1879, prices were falling, and importations were 
ecreasing. 

In 1874 5 had fallen from 8003. 000, 000 in 1873 to 567,000,000; to - 
000,000 in 1875: to $464,000,000 in 1876; to $i39,000,000 in 1877; to 8488. 000. 000 in 1878. 
If restricted importations keeps the home market for the home producer 
and gives employment to home labor, this oaas to have been a period of 

t industrial pros ty. But it is recalled with a shudder and remem- 

red as the very darkest in our history. Consumption of the 5 ot 

labor was decreasing, uction was decreasing, wages were falling, facto- 

ries were closed, machinery was idle, and industrial paralysis was seen in 
every department of labor. 


Gentlemen will be good enough to note that in describing the 
depression from 1873 to 1879, which included the six years fol- 
lowing the closure of our mints to the free coinage of silver, tha 
Committee on Ways and Means, g through Mr. MILLs, 
attributed the great fall of prices that marked that period en- 
tirely to the restrictive influences of the protective tariff, where- 
by importations were checked, and consequently the demand for 
our export products was lessened. Nothing whatever was said 
about appreciation of gold or the stoppage of silver coinage. 

He continued the argument as follows: 


In the fall of 1879 prices again rose all over the world and continued up- 
ward for two years, and du the period from 1879 to 1881 our imports of 
merchandise increased $196,886,853 and our poe 191,937,905. Was one 

as the home market for the 


ucts to be e 


mand for these eir 3 
ee ucts increased $546,476,703 in 1879 to 8730,394,943 in 1881. 
o price of corn rose from & cents in 1879 to 63 cents per bushel in 1881; 
wheat, from 61. 10 in 1879 to $1.19 in 1881; rye, from 65 cents in 1879 to 93 cents 
in 1881; Oats, from 33 cents in 1879 to 46 cents in 1881; barley, from 58 cents in 
1879 to 82 cents in 1881; buckwheat, from 59 cents in 1879 to 86 cents in 1881; 
23 from 43 cents in 1879 to 90 cents in 1881; hay, from gg per ton in 1879 
A per ton in 1881; middling cotton, from 10 cents in 1879 to 12 cents in 
1881. 


This increase in the value of farm products was caused 7 the increased 
demand for exportation, which was the product of incre: importation. 
* 0 * * * * * 
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— — 


touched the highest point ever reached either before or 
time importation began 


. 
574, in 1882, to $577,- 


of our coun 
classes. Th 


ulture fell from 8730,394,- 
in 1886. Corn fell in price 


oats from 
in 1881 to 56 cents in 1885; buckwheat from 86 cents in 1881 to 56 cents in 1885; 
tatoes from 90 cents in 1881 to 44 cents in 1885; cotton from 12 cents in 1881 

o 10 cents per pound in 1885. 

The committee here absolutely demonstrate that the rise in 
cotton and other products from 1879 to 1881, and the fall from 
1882 to 1885, were the result directly of the state of our com- 
merce with foreign countries. It never occurred to them that 
silver was the slightest factor. But I will not leave this matter 
alone to the decision of Mr. Mills and the very able committee 
over which he presided. : 

I will put upon the witness stand the very distinguished and 
aggro ve chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. 

ATOH, of Missouri. That committee was directed by the House 
of Representatives in 1892 to report to it what had been the 
effect of the tariff on agriculture, and it summed up the matter 
in these words: 

Thus it will be seen that while other interests have profited by and pros- 

red under the 8 system, agriculture has suffered a steady decline. 

ices for farm lands have been greatly reduced, farms in some of the older 
States having been abandoned because the owners could no longer afford to 
till them, prices for stock, and other farm products have seriously 
declined, and the statement of increased mogigaged indebtedness upon 
homes and farms, 80 far as made known by the Census Bureau, conclusively 
establishes the fact that the occupation of farming has, under the present 
sraao ae so-called protection, been dealt an injury almost if not quite be- 

ond re . 
3i Your committee would, therefore, in view of the facts which have cometo 
their notice during the investigation of this subject, beg to report that the 
Roe law for the collection of revenues by means of duties upon imports 

s most unjust, and if persisted in will prove ruinous to that greatest of all 
interests, that foundation of all wealth, agriculture. 

Here we have the solemn and deliberate judgment of another 
able committee that by reason of the protective tariff, prices 
for stock, grain, and other farm prodot have seriously declined.” 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, If the gentleman is going into a 
discussion of the tariff question I would like to have him read 
from the report of the minority of that committee. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, I have not time to do that. 

Mr. TUCKER. That question was passed on last fall. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of listen- 
ang oe the last Congress toa very remarkable and eloquent speech, 
delivered by the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN]. e was then underta ing, as he undertook a day or 
two since, to portray the depression which had come upon the 

opie of this country, and more especially upon those who live 

n the agricultural districts. f 

Then, as now, he was seeking to point out to this enlightened 
ee the causes of the depression which he portrayed in such 
emphatie language. Now, let us see what he said at that time 
as to the cause of this depression. Here is his speech, a lon 
one, and there is not one word in it about silver—not one wor 
about the appreciation of gold. He subdivided his speech into 
different topics, and one of the catch-lines is A cannibal tree.” 
Under that heading he said: 

A CANNIBAL TREE, 

Ont in the West the people have been taught to worship this protection. 
It has been a God to many of them. But I eve, Mr. Chairman, that the 
time for worship has It is said that there is in Australia what is 
known as the cannibal tree. It grows not very high and spreads out its 
leaves like great arms until they touch the ground. In the top is a little 
cup, and in that cup a mysterious kind of honey. Some of the natives wor- 
ship the tree, and on their festive days they gather around it, singing and 
dancing, and then, as a part of their ceremony, they select one from their 
number, and, at the point of N drive him up over the leaves on to the 
tree; he drinks of the honey, he becomes intoxicated as it were, and then 
those arms, as if instinct with life, rise up, they encircle him in their folds, 
and, as ar crush him to death, his companions stand around shouting and 
singin, Or joy. 

aeo Ton as been our cannibal tree, and as one after another of our 
farmers has been driven by the force of circumstances upon that tree, and 
has been crushed within its folds, his companions have stood around and 
shouted, “Great is protection!“ 

But the dream has passed, the night is gone, and in the east we see more 
than the light of coming day. A marvelous change has taken place, and, 
rising from the political mourners’ benches throughout the Northwest, 
their faces radiant with a new-found joy, multitudes are ready to declare 
ae allegiance to the cause of tariff reform. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 


At that time, in the judgment of the eloquent gentleman, it 
was the cannibal tree of protection, and not the gold bug that 
was preying upon the vitals of the farmers and consuming their 
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substance. The people of the Northwest agreed with him as to 
the cause of their depressed condition, and awaited relief through 
tariff reform with faces radiant with a new-found joy.” 

What has happened since 1892 to take the shine out of their 
faces and cover them with gloom? What has occurred that 
tariff reform should be shelved, and the free coinage of silver 
substituted for it as the salve with which to heal their wounds? 
Nor will it do in searching for the cause of n depres- 
sion to overlook the following declaration in the Democratic 
platform of 1892: 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 
years of restrictive taxes t the importation of foreign wealth in ex- 
c ê for our cultu surplus, the homes and farms of the country 
have me burdened with a real estate mortgage debt of N. 500.000, 000, ex- 
clusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the chief agricul- 
tural States of the West there appears s real estate mortgage debt averag- 
ing $165 per capita of the total population: and that similar conditions and 
tendencies are shown to exist in other agricultural exporting States. We 
an a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
sheriff. 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the countries 
participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, but we de- 
nounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the people's desire for en- 
a foreign markets and freer exchanges by pretending toestablish closer 
trade relations for a country whose articles of export are almost exclusively 
agricultural products with other countries that are also agricultural, while 
erecting a customs-house barrier of prohibitive tariff taxes against the 
richest countries of the world, that stand ready to take our entire surplus 
of ponina and to exchange therefor commodities which are necessaries 
and comforts of life among our own people. 


Mr. Speaker, unless we have been teaching falsehood, and de- 
ceiving the people systematically for many years, it must be ad- 
mitted that much of the fall in prices of agricultural products is 
directly chargeable to the restraints and fetters that have been 
put upon our commercial relations with other countries by the 
prone tariff, fastened upon us by our Republican friends. 

f we could return to the revenue tariff that prevailed in 1861, I 
have no doubt that under its stimulating influences an increased 
demand would spring up for all of our agricultural products, and 
while taxes upon all necessaries would be lessened, that prices 
would rise. 

Again, we find a very great number of people who believe that 
dealing in futures is largely the cause of the fall in the prices of 
agricultural products, and notably of cotton and wheat. Farm- 
ers’ societies all over the country have adopted that opinion and 
have flooded us with resolutions demanding that Congress at 
once enact laws to prohibit it. Who has not noted the earnest- 
ness with which my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. 
HATCH] has championed this theory and cried out aloud for its 
rand ages Who has not read the bitter denunciations of future 
dealing by the eminent senior Senator from Mississippi, who 
has held it up as the definite cause of at least a very large part 
of the depression in the prices in agricultural products? 

While this distinguished Senator, because of his opinion, in 
which I fully concur, that the Hatch bill, which sought to sup- 
press future dealings, was grossly and intolerably violative of 
the Constitution, was compelled to refuse to vote for it, yet he 
left no room for doubt that after his elaborate investigation he 
had reached the conclusion that future dealing directly and ma- 
terially lowered prices. If this theory is correct we might from 
this cause easily account for the decline in cottonfrom the prices 
that prevailed under the world’s free silver régime. 

But conceding all that can be or has been asserted as to the 
appreciation of gold, I do not see how the evil is to be removed, 
unless we can, by international agreement, secure such an ex- 
tended use ofsilver by the great commercial nations as will im- 
mensely broaden the me c base of the world’s money. My 
learned friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], and those who train 
under his banner, contend that if we should admit the free coin- 
age of silver only the products of American mines would come 
toour mints. 

We mined last year 58,000,000 ounces of silver, and accordin; 
to him this is the greatest amount that would be coined. An 
yet he declares that free coinage by us alone would bring down 
the value of gold. Here is the way he stated his proposition in 
a speech delivered in this House in March, 1892. He said: 

It will probably reduce the value of gold 

Probably,“ now remember; not that it will certainly do it, 
but amere conjecture that it will— 

It will probably reduce the value of gold 10 or 15 per cent and increase the 
yalue of silver that much, and they meet each other half way. 

We have about $8,000,000,000 of metallic money in the world, 
about one-half being gold and the other half silver. According 
to Mr. BLAND’s argument, the annual coinage by us of 58,000,000 
ounces of American silver would reduce the value of the gold half 
of this gigantic and stupendous stock of money about 15 per cent 
and raise the value of the silver half about 15 per cent. 

Having reached this middle ground, he expects them to shake 
hands, make friends, and dwell together without differences 
forever thereafter. 
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It is impossible to combat such a theory by argument. It is 
pey fanciful and visionary, and I only invite attention to it 
show the ingenuity and desperation of my distinguished and 
learned friend. However, it is well to remember in this con- 
nection that since July, 1890, we have annually bought under 
the Sherman law 54,00, 000 ounces of silver and that India with 
open mints has annually absorbed 34,200,000 ounces without 
even checking its decline. 

If the use by us of 54,000,000 ounces and by India of 34,200,000 
ounces annually, in all 88,200,000 ounces of silver, has not even 
checked the decline, I must be pardoned for not adopting the 
theory that the coinage of 58,000,000 ounces would reduce the 
value of $4,000,000,00u of gold 15 per cent and raise the value 
of $1,000,000,009 of silver 15 per cent. I again say that the theory 
is wholly fanciful and visionary. 

In my anxiety to advance the interests of my constituents I am 
willing to assume that gold has appreciated to the utmost extent 
claimed by anybody, though to my judgment the claim must, for 
the reasons heretofore given, be vaT greatly exaggerated; and 
Iam willing to do anything that will destroy that appreciation, 
but I can not suffer myself to be led off by such an ignis fatuus 
as this. 

I wish to refer briefly to another scheme by which it is sug- 
gested that the gold and silver dollars may be made equal. A 

ntleman for whom I have not only the pro’oundest t, 
nt the deepest love, has suggested that we might bring aown 
the price of gold, or rather close the gap that marks the difer- 
ence in value between gold and silver, by subtracting enough 
gold from the gold dollar to make it equivalent in value to the 
silver dollar. When he su that, I Said, My friend, you 
are unquestionably the greatest gold bug I have ever met in all 
my experience. The necessary effect of your proposition would 
be to nearly double the value of the six hundred millions of gold 
in this country, since silver is only worth about 56 cents on the 
dollar 


Now if you take from every gold dollar 44 cents, as would have 
to be done to make it equal in value to silver, and recoin all of 
our gold upon that basis, you will have substantially doubled the 
stock of owned in this country. Our annual gold production 
is about $33,000,000, and such a scheme would nearly double the 
value of that also. I said to him that the wildest gold mono- 
metallist, the wildest Wall street Shylock had never conceived 
an idea so beneficial to the gold owners of this country as that, 
if it would work. But of course, Mr. Speaker, it would not work. 

Mr. DAVIS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr, CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. By what means do you judge that the value of 
the silver dollar is 56 cents? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I judge silver just exactly as I would 
judge cotton, as I would judge a Kentucky horse. That is, b 
the price I would have to pay for one if I wanted to purchase it 
in the market. I do not know of any other standard of value by 
which I can judge of the value of silver than that, 

Mr. DAVIS. By comparing it with gold it is just aa you say; 
but by comparing it with the other products of the country it is 
as high as ever. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, that suggests another ex- 
traordinary proposition, a most extraordinary one. With one 
breath these gentlemen say that silver has not fallen in value at 
all, and that the whole difference between it and gold springs 
from a rise in the value of gold. They seek to prove this by 


telling yon that silver coin will buy just as much of our products 


as ever before. 

But they do not stop to think that they prove too much b 
their assertion. They do notstop to think thatif it be true, if it 
be the fact that in the markets with silver we can buy the same 
amount of products, and that silver has not fallen, weare driven 
to the conclusion that there has been no fall in prices. By 
their contention they prove too much, and their argument turns 

them. 

Mr. DAVIS. But you must compare the price of silver with 
some other standard, Two clocks that differ in time can not be 
regulated by comparing them with each other. There must be 
some standard of comparison, the sun or the stars. The condi- 
tions of commerce are the same. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I am no astronomer, and can not ünder- 
take to discuss with the gentleman the influence of the sun, the 
moon, or stars. n I think if my friend would gaze 
less upward, and would see facts which lie at his feet, he would 


get along a little better. 
Mr. DAVIS. Donot you think aman oughttolook up in this 
world and aspire? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. With a view to his habitation in the next, 
es; but he ought to look at the ground enough to see the path 
which he is traveling in this world. Ie ter.] 
clipped in 1837? 


Mr. TUCKER. Was not the gold do 


Mr. CATCHINGS. An alteration was made at that time for 
the purpose of making both silver and gold nine-tenths fine, the 
other part being alloy. 

I had just remarked, Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted 
that the plan of reducing the gold in the gold dollar, lea to 
make it no more valuable than the silver Aala, would not work. 
A man might get morə dollars nominally for his commodities, 
but he would get no more gold. Cotton, for example, sells by 
the pound, and the vender of a bale of cotton would get the 
same number of cents of gold, no more and no less. As I have 
stated, he would get more nominal gold dollars, but no more 
gold. Nor would the stock of gold in the country be increased. 

There would be no more gold than now to puna’ A reserves for 
our banks, and no more to settle balances ot trade. There would 
be no more gold as basis for credits; and. inasmuch as gold coin 
does not circulate to any great extent, I can not see that any 
larger use would be made of gold in our everyday transactions. 

Another serious objection to it is thet clipping our gold dol- 
lars would not give oy Boat stability to ieee, The latter 
would remain just as liable to fluctuation, and we would have no 
e to hope that the equivalence between the clipped gold 

ollar and the silver dollar would remain. That suggestion may 
be dismissed, I think. as impracticable. 

Again, it is said, that if we should undertake free coinage, and 
should fail in the experiment of maintaining an equivalence of 


value between the metals, as, in my judgment, we should cer- 


tainly do at 7 9 ol the ratios that have been suggested, whereby 

our gold wouid be expelled from our shores, leaving us only a 

depreciated silver currency, we would, nevertheless, derive a 

gu benefit from the factthat our debtors would be enabled to 
ischarge their debts in cheap money. 

It is said that the farmers of the country are largely in debt, 
by reason of short c and low prices, and that if our money 
should be degraded and depreciated the benefit resulting to 
them would compensate for the general disturbance and unset- 
tling of value that would result. 

In my opinion this suggestion can find no acceptance among 
the constituents whom I represent, nor among Es of the 
South generally. We have no rich ple in the South. Even 
ay brother BLAND can find no gold bugs or conspirators there. 

e are not speculators or millionaires. The stock in our banks, 
and in all our ons, is owned by our own people. Our 
merchants are men of limited means. 

We traffic almost entirely among ourselves. The debts that 
weowe we owe to each other, and between creditors and debtors 
the most friendly relations exist, because they are all of one type. 
If, therefore, the debts that one class of our people owe shold be 
paid in depreciated money, except in a very limited number of 
cases, another class of our people would be the sufferers, 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of those whom I repre- 
sent when I say that they would look upon such a suggestion 
with disfavor. But at bestthatsortof relief would be extremely 
limited and merely temporary. It would give relief only to that 
class of debts now existing. All new contracts would provide 
for payment in gold, or would be made upon terms that would 
guarantee the creditor againstloss by the liability of the depre- 
ciated money to fall still lower in value, and higher prices would 
of course be asked. Those who had availed themselves of the 
opportunity to settle their debts in depreciated currency would 
find themselves without credit. 

Moreover, creditors would become alarmed, and apprehend- 
ing further depreciation of our money would make haste to call 
in their loans. No extensions or renewals would be granted, 
mortgages would be foreclosed, securities sacrificéd, and general 
distress and confusion would ensue. We can not afford to shape 
our monetiry system, which ought to be permanent and lasting 
if practicable, to give relief, and that of the most doubtful an 
temporary nature to a single class of our citizens. 

Moreover, if we should have free coinage and there should re- 
sult, as our overzealous friends predict would be the case, a rise 
in the prices of commodities bought and sold in this ne 
but at the expense of the loss of all our gold, the effect wou d 
be pena and not beneficial to the cotton-planters of the 

uth. 

It must be remembered that two-thirds of our cotton is sold 
in Europe, and that its price is there fixed in gold. No legisla- 
tion here can alter or qualify this fact. The daily quotation in 
Liverpool fixes the daily price offered in our home markets. It 
is a simple matter for any planter to see forhimself the daily 
prices stated there in pence and then to translate them into 
cents. 

If we were on a silver basis, as I think we would be, of course 
he would be paid in silver, receiving so much thereof, and no 
more, as wo be the equivalent of the gold price quoted in 
Liverpool. But assilver would doubtless, judging from the past, 
fiuctuate as much as if not more than, cotton, the planter woul 
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also have to keep advised as to the daily quotations of silver, so 
that he might know how much in silver cotton was worth. 
‘We may be sure that in this matter the ave planter, who is 
not expert in such matters, would be outfigured by the buyers 
and suffer considerable loss. 

And as silver, unless its pat history should be absolutely re- 
versed, would fluctuate and have its ups and downs, just as cot- 
ton, wheat, meat, and our other products do, from day to day 
and week to week, the cotton-buyer would be sure in fixing the 
poo that he would pay to allow himself a sufficient margin to 

ure him against loss in case silver should take an unfavorable 

turn before he could get the cotton off his hands. And this mar- 

in would be a dead loss to the planter. It would be extorted 
m him as a guaranty that the buyer should suffer no loss. 

If silver remained steady or went up this margin would be a 
pront to the buyer. If it went down it would save him from loss; 

tin any event it would represent a dead loss to the planter. 
But this would be but a part of his loss. 

If the price of his cotton in silver rose, so would the price of 
everything that he is compelled to buy rise at the same time. 
But the price of his cotton is fixed in Liverpool, and he would 
receive in silver only so much silver as the gold price in Liver- 
pool would buy, so that in fact there would be no rise in the 
price of his cotton at all. Everything that he has to buy having 
also risen in price. he would certainly gain nothing by the ap- 
pareot rise in cotton prices. And as few or any of those things 

t he must buy have their values fixed by European markets, 
Siora in them would be certain to be greater than that in 
cotton. 

The cotton-planter would get for his cotton the silver value of 
its gold price, for as the purchaser would send it to Europe, 
where he would only get gold price for it, he would pay no 
more in silver than would be equivalent to its price in gold, and, 
to insure himself against loss by fluctuation in silver, he would 
be sure not to pay quite that much. But the things that he 
would have to ney are not controlled in price by the gold prices 
of Europe, and they would rise in price higher proportionately 
than cotton. 

Only those commodities that are raised here in such quantities 
that they can not all be consumed in this country, so that the sur- 
plus is sold in Europo, have their prices kept down af grains ret 
prices. We raise more cotton and wheat, for instance, in America 
than we consume, and the surplus is shipped abroad. All econ- 
omists admit that the price of our whole cotton crop is fixed and 
controlled by the price that the surplus brings in Europe. 

So that, as I have stated, if we had a depreciated silver cur- 
rency and prices should, because of it rise, we would only get 
silver prizes which, when reduced to gold, would be equivalent 
to the gold price in Europe. But the price of wagons, plows, 
meat, and such other commodities as the planter must have, 
are not at all fixed or controlled by prices in Europe. The con- 
sequence is they would be certain to rise in price with a depre- 
ciated silver currency much higher than cotton would, and 
the planter would therefore be able to buy fewer of such com- 
modities with his cotton than he now does. Truly his last con- 
dition would be worse than his first. 

To my mind it is a perfectly clear proposition that, no matter 
what kind of currency we may have, the plantor can never get 
more for his cotton than its gold price in pl es and that it 
is to his interest that everybody else should also be kept down 
to gold prices. Otherwise he will be compelled to dispose of 
what he has to sell in the cheapest market, and to buy those 
commodities which he is bound to have in the dearest market. 
Under such circumstances it is not to his interest to advocate a 
monetary syst2m that will cause an inflation in prices which 
would benefit everybody else at his expense. 

Again, it is said that England is now, and for some years has 
been, exerting its utmost power to induce us to adopt gold mono- 
metallism, and that as we more than one hundred years ago 
proclaimed and enforced our independence of that country as a 
people, so we should now proclaim and enforce our independence 
of it by wholly disregarding its monetary conditions. 

There is considerable sound and fury about this style of speech 
making, but I fear the thinking listener will perceive little else. 

Lam not a financier, nor do I profess to be quite so familiar as 
some gentlemen are with political economy, but I try to look at 
things from a practical standpoint, and I have endeavored to test 
the assertion in this respect by assuming for the moment that I 
myself stood in the placsof England, and Jsaid to myself, Now, 
upon that assumption would you wish the United States to 
abandon silver and adopt gold monometallism?” I concluded 
that I would not, for the reason that if this country should dis- 
card silver entirely there would leap full-armed into the arena, 
scrambling for gold, the most powerful and dangerous competi- 
tor which England could have on the face of this earth. 

With our vast opportunities for investment (for while we are 


tunities are presented here for investment not to be equal 

the face of the globe) in a race for gold, there can be no 

tion that we would far more than hold our own; and I believe 
that the abandonment of silver by us would be the most serious 
blow that could be inflicted upon the Government of Great 
Britain. The greatest solicitude was manifested by the British 
delegates to the recent monetary conference at Brussels that 
something should be done to dissuade the United States from 
taking any action looking to the cessation or diminution of its 
use of silver. 

No one can read the proceedings of that conference without 
reaching the conclusion that the British delegates believed 
that it was to the interest of England that we should continue to 
make as largea use of silver as possible, and that the abandon- 
ment of silver by us would inflict great injury upon England. 

My own judgment is that whenever the nations of Europe see 
that we will no longer consent to be asilver stalking-horse for 
them, but that we are determined that if the world is to make 
use of silver for money purposes they shall take their share of 
the burden, they will very soon be willing enough to enter into 
an international agreement which will enable all countries to 
make free use of silver with safety. 

It is my opinion that we can never have free coinage of silver 
with safety to ourselves so long as European nations close their 
mints to silver, and that we can never have an international 
agreement until, like them, we have suspended coinage of silver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, pursuing the discussion, I desire toremark 
that history teaches that it is utterly impossible for any nation 
to have a double standard unless at the same time the two metals 
which constitute that double standard are of equivalent value. 
The very moment there comes a difference of value between the 
two metals composing the double standard, the question arises, 
by which will we measure values? 

If we have gold and silver for a standard, and have them sepa- 
rated in value, as, in my opinion, they would be by free coin: 
at any ratio suggested, and I should sell a bale of cotton, 
which one of these metals would I measure the value of my 
cotton? If gold and silver had different values, I could not, of 
course, measure its value by both of them. 

If we could keep the two kinds of money in circulation side by 
side at all, we would measure values necessarily by the dearer 
money, and in fact, the cheaper money would itself come to be 
measured by the dearer money, just as though it were a commo- 
dity. This is bound to be so in the very essence of things, and 
and in spite of statutory declarations and definitions. So long 
as the two metals constituting the double standard maintain an 
equivalent value, thes gsi will be smooth and easy, as was 
the ease in France: and the States of the Latin Union for most 
of me, ume; until disruption began by the action of Germany 
in 1873. 

But how are we to be sure of having a double standard? We 
may appear to have, as we did from 1834 to 1878, whereas the 
truth was we were on a gold standard all those years. Profess- 
ing to have a double standard, as a matter of fact we had but 
one standard, and that was the standard of gold. And notwith- 
standing the assertion so constantly made to the contrary, the 
double standard was only approximately maintained in 8 
from 1803 to 1873. The conditions prevailing in that country 
during those years is clearly sta in the following extract 
from a recent editorial in the New York Evening Post: 

Mr. Robert Giffen, the statistician of the British Board of Trade, * + + 
showed * * * that France did not have the two metals inconcurrent cir- 


culation during the period under consideration, but had had them alter- 
nately, first one and then the other. He produced and 
ng allof which time 


reports of Paris for each month, from 18.0 to 1847, d 
there had been a premium on gold T; from } per cent to 2 per cent. 
Nobody would pay a debt in d when 4 per cent could be saved by pa: 
itinsilver. On every debt of 1,000 francs from five to tw francs co 

be saved, according to the premium of the — A by paying silver. The 
literature of the period is full of proofs that gold was not in circulation at 
this time, although it was coined more or less, at the French mint, for money 
changers and hoarders. 

After 1847 a change took place, due to the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia, Silver went to a premium in France and was exported and 
melted to such an extent that the country was left with an instfficient sup- 
ply of small change, and was obliged to adopt a token coinage by debasing 
the fineness of ali coins smaller than 5 francs to 835 thousandths, instead of 
900. After 1867 there was another change. Gold wentto a small but increas- 

premium, which became so excessive in 1873 that the coinage of franc 
pieces was limited by law, and soppen altogether in 1876, in order to pre- 
vent the exportation of old. In s ort, the facts show that France did not 
have the double standart in practice during the period in question any more 
than we in America had it. 

Mr. Giffen showed conclusively, too, that the French law of 1803 had no 
tendency to hold the two metals together. Itshould be remarked that as no 
reason has been ed by the bimetallists for the spell — Shad an end 
in 1873, there is as little reason for putting its beginning in 1803. e ratio of 

adopted France in 1785, and was continuous from that time, 


a great nation, we are yet substantially undeveloped, and oppor- 
on 
ues- 


The experience of France, therefore, as well as that in this 
country, abundantly demonstrates that the double standard can 
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not be maintained unless there is an equivalence between the 
value of the two metals. 

It is also said that if the whole world should adopt the gold 
standard, there will not be gold enough to transact its business. 


If the general adpotion of the gold standard would limit the 
world to the use.of gold, the averment would be correct. 

But the idea of a gold standard must not be confounded with 
the use of gold money. It is not necessary at all that the money 
of acountry having a gold standard shall be gold. There may 
be an utter absence of gold inacountry, and still it may have the 
gold standard, as is the case with Canada. There we have the 
case of a government which has the gold standard, which has 
no mint and no gold coin, and yet in which values are measured 
by gold, just as they are in England. So, as in this country, 
there may be a gold standard with gold constituting but a part of 
its circulating medium. We have silver, silver certificates, gold, 
gold certificates, national-bank notes, and greenbacks. Each of 
these, Mr. Speaker, constitutes a pari of our circulating me- 
dium, and they are all equally valuable in effecting the exchange 
of commodities. There is not a country in Europe that trans- 
acts its business with gold alone. The purpose in having a 
standard is to provide a definite means by which to measure val- 
ues. This is the most importantfunction money has to perform, 
but it is by no means the only one, for money has other uses than 
the measurement of values. 

When we speak of a gold standard we simply mean that the 
prices of commodities shall be fixed and expressed in terms of 

old. It does not mean that all payments shall be made in gold. 
ance has a gold standard, and all values there are measured by 
gold, and yet she has $700,000,000 of silver constituting a part of 
er circulating medium; and there is no country of Europe whose 
circulating medium does not contain gold, silver, and paper. 

All these constitute the circulating medium by means of which 
commodities are exchanged and debts satisfied, and yet only 
one of these things, gold, constitutes the measure by which values 
are determined. 

Take the case of India, whose only money practically is silver. 
If it shall adopt gold as astandard, as it certainly will in a short 
time, it by no means follows that it will have gold money. They 
will have millions and millions of silver money in active circu- 
lation, and still values will be determined by a gold standard. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information. How does my friend come to the conclusion 

that France has a gold standard, when France says that silver is 
a legal tender just the same as gold? Ho does that make France 
a gold-standard country? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I spoko of France as bein 
a gold-standard nation because it is so defined by all writers. 
know of no better method by which to convey the idea that I 
havein my mind; but I will be more explicit. 

I will call the attention of my friend to this fact, that the 
mints of France are open to the free coinage of gold, but not to 
the free coinage of silver, either for Government or private 
account; so that by closing its mints to free coinage of silver, 
while silver ismaintained ata parity with gold, the latter metal 
is the standard by which everything is measured. France is 
now avowedly a gold-standard country, notwithstanding its large 
use of silver. 

Many times during the seventy years prior to 1873, as I have 
already shown, there was a slight difference in value between 
the metals, which put gold at a small premium; so that it is not 
true that France ever, strictly speaking, maintained a double 
standard. I understand a nation to be bimetallic which has its 
mints open to the free coinage of both gold and silver, making 
no discrimination at all between the two metals. No country in 
Europe opens its mints to both gold and silver, and according to 
this definition there is no bimetallic country, so far as I am ad- 
vised, in the world to-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one class of people in this country 
who have no cause to complain, even if it be true that there has 
been a great appreciation in the value of gold. I aliude to the 
W. ers. No matter what may be the cause of it, whether 
it results from the system of protection as my good Republican 
friends believe, or from natural causes 5 to this country, 
it can not be denied that wages are higher in this country now 
5 eed were in 1860 and 1861, when free-silver coinage pre- 

ed. 


The wage-earner certainly has not been hurt by the fall in 
prices. Because of the rise in wages and the fall in those com- 
modities that he must have, the wage-earner to-day can, with 
the wages he receives, purchase more of the useful things of life 
than he ever could before. That is unquestionably true. And 
yet, strange to say, some associations of laboring men, stimulated 
no doubt by the eloquence of those who are paid to represent the 
silver miners of this country (and I do not make that remark 
with any disrespect, for they have a perfect 12 55 to emplo 
counsel to present their case to the people of the United States), 


are advocating free coinage of silver as a measure of relief to 
themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen are never so happy as when they point 
to France, beautiful, France, with its seven hund mil- 
lions of legal-tender silver money and its per capita of 840. They 
togara the system of France as the ection of financiering, 
0 5 k point with scorn to our $600,000,000 silver and our per capita 
of $24. 

I have waited in vain for some of the gentlemen who have 
showered their plaudits upon the French system to state to this 
House that their $40 per capita and their seven hundred millions 
of silver money have made the products of that country one 
penny more valuable than ours, or that they have prevented in 
the slightest degree the fall in prices which has gone on all over 
the world. 

If the volume of money per capita regulates prices, why has 
there not been a rise in prices in France? Yet, sir, prices in 
France are not as high as they are in this country. Labor does 
not earn such a wage and agricultural products do not bring 
such prices. The fact is that while we have not so large a vol- 
ume of money per capita as France, we have infinitely larger fa- 
cilities for transacting business; 

With our multitude of banks; with our systems of exchanges, 
checks, and drafts; with our railways.and highways for trans- 
portation; with our telegraphs for lightning communication be- 
tween business centers, we have agencies for the exchange of 
commodities that the $40 per capita of France fail to approach. 
So it is not true, Mr. Speaker, that the volume of money neces- 
sarily 8 prices. If e e would state that prices 
are regulated by the facilities of exchange they would come 
nearer the truth. 

In pointing out that because of the fall in prices more prod- 
uots are now required than formerly to acquire the same amount 
of gold, gentlemen overlook the fact that the fall in prices has 
not been confined to the productsof thefarm, but that the prices 
of other things have fallen in proportion. While, generally 
speaking, we get less gold for farm products than formerly, never- 
theless if we exclude gold from consideration we find that we 
can barter one product for another as advantageously as ever. 

I have here a statement, which I will file with my remarks, 
which was laid before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures b ee nahen and industrious friend from Mas- 
sachusetts[Mr. WALKER]. I have not time to read the whole of 
the table to the House, but I will call attention to some articles 
included in it. 


Prices agreed upon by Messrs. Kingsland & Douglas, successors 
Ferguson & Co., Simmons Hardware Company, and Mansur & 
ment Company, all of St. Louis, Mo. 


of Kingsland, 
betta Imple 


| 


Money in 1889, ti 1873, a ing d 
Implements, 7 
2 E 2 5 3 
2/8 |. 8 [8 
One-horse steel plow (wood 

. 2. 75 $6. 3.8 19.1 27.0 
Two-horse steel plow (wood | 

CTT 12. 00 20. 00 16.4 | 87.5 58.8 83. 3 
One horse iron plow (wood 

P 2. 5.00 2.7 14.7 20.8 
Two-horse iron plow (wood 

DOG) Soa co cadensrosbanentsn 8. 13.00} 10.9 | 25.0 38.2 | 54.1 
‘Two-horse side hill or rever- 

sible plow_.....-....-...--.- 10. 18. 13.7 | 31.2 a 7.6 | 52.9 | 75.0 
One potato digger 7. 20. 10.2 | 23.4 2 19.6 | 68.8 | 83.3 
Old-fashioned tooth harrow. 6.50) 15. 8.9 | 20.3 | 27. 4.7 | 44.1 |625 
One-horse cultivator ........ 3.50) 7. 4.7 10.9] 14.5) 6.8 20. 5 29.1 
Two-horse corn cultivator..| 15. 00 28. 00 20.5 | 46.8 62.5) 27.4 82.4 116.6 
One-horse ie wee 45. 00 85.00) 61.6 140.6 | 187.5) 83.3 | 250.0 354. 1 
Two-horse mo ma- 

8 50. 00 90. 00 68. 5 156.2 208.3) 88.2 | 264.7 375.0 
Horse rake (sulky) 20. 00 30. 00| 27.4 | 62.5 | 83.3) 29.4 88.2 128.0 
Common Hunt rake (horse).| 3. 6.50 4.8 19.9 14.5) 6.3 19. 127.0 
Common iron den rake 

(10-tooth steel) - dozen. . 3.75) 12. 5.1 11.7 15.6 11.7 35.2 50. 0 
One-horse horse- poõ-wer 25. 00 45. 00) 34.2 | 78.1 104.1) 44.1 | 182.3 187. 5 
Two-horse horse-power. 35. 00) 65. 00 8 (*) (*) 3 
PCT 75. 00 95. n + (*) * 
SAF 135. OO}... . 184. 9 421.8 | 562. 5 277. 769. 2* 857. 1% 
Cornsheller (one hole). -| 6.00) 11. 8.2 18.7 25.0: 11.2 | 33.8 | 47.9 
Fanning ml 15. 25. 20.5 | 46.8 62.5 24.5 | 73.5 104. 1 
Common hoes (cast-steel j 

socket), per dozen 3. 6. 4.7 10.9 145) 6.3 19.1 | 27.0 
Common rakes (wood), per 

COSON os = wep aint ASSA 2. 3.000 2.4 6.2 8.3 29 8.8 | 12.5 
Scythes (Ames' grass), per * 

o NRE 7.50, 16.00) 10.2 | 23.4 | 31.2) 15.7 | 47.0 | 66.6 
e cant TRAE EE 8 * OO O e 40 
e sna (patent), per 

. — — A p 3 4.50 11.00 6.1 14.0 18.2 10.8 32.3 | 45.8 
Shovel (Ames), per dozen. 9. 50 18. 00 13.0 | 29.6 | 30.5 17.6 52.9 75.0 
Spades (Ames), per dozen 10. 09 18. 50 13.7 | 31.2 41.6) 18.1 | 54.4 | 27.0 
Crowbars (steel) P, t 1® 1 | t e) (*) 
Crowbars (iron 10 1 $ Pa 5 40 
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In 1873 the 
would have 


rice of a one-horse steel plow was $6.50, and it 
en 6.4 bushels of wheat to pay forit. Iam treat- 
ing this as if the exchange were made directly of one article for 
another without the intervention of gold. 

In 1873 Led Sey of-a one-horse steel plow was $6.50, and it 


would have taken 6.4 bushels of wheat to buy it. In 1889 the 

price of the plow had fallen, according to this table, to $2.75, 

and it would take but 3.8 bushels of wheat to buy it. So that 

the man who wanted to buy plows with wheat wasin 1889 as 

well off as he was in 1873. It is true he could not buy as much 
old with his wheat; but if he wanted to swap wheat for plows 
e could get justas many plows in 1889 asin 1873. 

Now, take the case of a one-horse plow. In 1873 the prion of 
such a plow was $5; and a man would have had to give for such 
a plow 4.9 bushels of wheat. In 1889 the price of such a plow 
had fallen to $2; and it could be bought for 2.7 bushels of wheat. 
So that while wheat had gone down in its gold-buying quality, 
the plow also had gone down in its gold-buying quality; and 
the man who wanted to exchange wheat for plows was just as 
well off, or, in fact, better off. 

Now, take the case of a potato-digger. In 1873 it cost $20; 
and it could be purchased for 19.6 bushels of wheat. In 1889 it 
could be bought for $7.50, or 10.2 bushels of wheat. 

Thus it will be seen from this table of prices, for which I will 
vouch, it having been prepared with great care under the super- 
intendence of my friend, Mr. WALKER, and certified to by leading 
merchants, that while a dollar of gold will buy more wheat to-day 
thanit wouldin 1873, the dollar of gold willalso buy more plows, 
more potato-diggers, and other things than in 1873; and if aman 
sells his wheat for gold, he can take that gold and buy just as 
many plows as he could if he had done the same thing in 1873. 
The net result is exactly the same. 

Mr. ALLEN. Doesnot thatshow just what my friend was ar- 
guing against awhile ago—that while everything else has kept 
along tolerably even, gold has gone up? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Even if that be conceded to be true, I 
am speaking of what has been the practical effect. Lam simply 
trying to show that even if it be conceded that gold has appre- 
ciated, the world, generally speaking, has not been affected 
harmfully. The oniy pooni on the face of the globe who could 
be injuriously affec by this appreciation of gold which is 
claimed to have taken place are 
gations. 

No others can be affected by it. If I make a debt to be settled 
in six or twelve months (and those are the sort of transactions 
our farmers nearly always make),it is utterly impossible that 
there can be any rise in the value of gold in that short time 
which can have any appreciable effect upon the amount of the 
debt. It is only in the case of such matters as Government 
bonds or bonds of corporations, not maturing for a long period 
of years, that the debt becomes more burdensome and difficult 
to pay by reason of appreciation of gold. 

t us now substitute cotton for wheat and see if the exchange- 
able value of the former for other commodities is not quite as 
great as it was in 1873, when the fall in prices is supposed to have 
setin. In 1873 a one-horse steel plow cost $6.50, and it required, 
at 19 cents a pound, 34,4, pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 the 

low cost beri and in 1891 it would have taken 25 pounds of cot- 

n to buy it. 

In 1873 a two-horse steel plow cost 820, and it would have 
taken 105% pounds of cotton to buy it. 

In 1889 that plow cost $12, and it would have taken 109, pounds 
to buy it. In1873aone-horse iron plow cost $5, and it would have 
taken 26,5, pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 the same plow cost 
$2, and it would have taken 187; pounds of cotton to buy it. In 
1873 a two-horse iron plow cost $13, and it would have taken 68,8, 
pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 that plow cost $8, and it 
would have taken 72,5, pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1873 an old- 
fashioned tooth harrow cost $15, and it would have taken 781 

unds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 that harrow cost 86.50, an 
t would have taken 599 pounds of cotton to buy it. 

In 1873 common hoes PS socket) cost per dozen $6.50, and it 
would have taken 34,4, pounds of cotton to buy them. In 1889 
they cost $3.50, and it would have cost 31 f pounds to buy them. 
In 1878 spades (Ames) per dozen cost $18.50, and it would have 
taken 97 1% pounds of cotton to buy them. In 1889 they cost $10, 
and it would have taken 90}? pounds to buy them. 

The same result will be found as to all the other commodities 
whose prices are stated in the table that I have presented. It 
is thus demonstrated that in 1891 it would have taken no more 
pounds of cotton to buy those commodities than would have 

n required in 1873. 

The result would be the same whether the cotton planter 
should actually swap his cotton for those commodities or sell 
his cotton for money, and with lt buy those commodities. In 


; 


ose who owe long-time obli- 


seeking to ascertain what effect the appreciation of gold has 
had upon the gold prices of cotton, the only just comparison 
that can be made is with its gold prices prior to 1861. 

If we compare the price of cotton in 1591 with that in 1860, 
when free coinage of silver prevailed substantially throughout 


Europe and the t, and when we also professed to have it, we 
find that the price in both years, taken at its hest, was 11 
cents per pound. If we compare 189) with 1859, we find that in 


the former year the price was 12 cents per pound and in the lat- 
ter 123. Comparing 1889 with 1858 we have 114 cents per pound 
in the former and 13 in the latter year. 

Comparing 1888 with 1857 we have 118 in the former year to 
15 in the latter. Comparing 1887 with 1856 we have 11,% in the 
former to 12 in the latter year. Comparing 1886 with 1856 we 
have 10 in the former year to 11 in the latter. omparag 1885 
with 1855, we have 114 in the former to 10 in the latter year. 
Comparing 1884 with 1854, we have 1113 in the former to 11 in 
the latter year. 

This comparison of recent prices with those of the ante-bellum 
free silver régimé, shows conclusively that they are about the 
same, and that gold prices of cotton have not fallen, no matter 
what may be the case asto other products. It would have taken 
no more pounds of cotton in 1591 to pay a debt, we will say, of 
$1,000 in gold than would have been required to pay the same 
debt in 1800, thirty years prior thereto. 

It can hardly be claimed that the appreciation of gold is the 
cause of the low prices of 1892 and the present year. 

The fall in prices that writers and speakers complain of as 
attributable to a rise in gold is alleged to have been going on for 
many years, and it would be singular indeed if cotton, while not 
at affected by the alleged rise in gold until 1892, as I have 
demonstrated, should suddenly collapse from that cause. It is 
unnecessary that I should say much as to the different ratios 
which have been suggested by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] and those acting with him. 

All that I have said as to the ratio of 16 to 1 will apply with 
equal force to the ratios suggested of 17, 18, 19, and20tol. If we 
should coin a dollar at the ratio of 20 to 1, which is the highest 
ratio suggested, the silver in that dollar would be worth only 81 
cents. 

Inasmuch as the very slight difference of 4 or 5 cents between 
the value of gold and silver as declared by the ratio of 16 to 1, 
adopted by Congress in 1834, practically excluded silver from 
the mints, it is to my mind absolutely certain that with a differ- 
ence of 19 cents between gold and silver, as we should have at 
the ratio of 20 to 1, not another dollar of gold would come to our 
mints for coinage, and our 8600, 000, 000 of gold would be driven 
from circulation, and the greater part of it to foreign countries. 

The Gold Exchange, which was established in New York 
prior to the resumption of specie payments in 1879, wherein gold 
was bought and sold as a commodity, would again be set up. In 
my judgment, instead of free coinage of silver at any of the 
ratios suggested resulting in increasing our volume of money, 
we would have an enormous contraction. If our gold should be 
driven out, as I believe it would be, one-third of our volume of 
money would be at once destroyed. 

In addition to that, if this should happen, our silver money 
would fall to its actual bullion value, whereby its purchasing 
power would be reduced at least one-third. By this means we 
would have a further practical contraction of about two hundred 
millions in the volume of our money. The question is, can we 
afford to risk the experiment of free coinage, which, to say the 
least, might result in a catastrophe so awful as this contraction 
would surely beget? 

If my judgment commended such a course I confess I should 
not have the courage to pursue it. I could not bring myself in 
a matter of such gravity, wherein a mistake would be fraught 
with such perilous consequences, to take the chances. If such 
a step is to be taken, I prefer that others should bear the respon- 
sibility, and shall cheerfully join in showering plaudits upon 
them if the result should show that they are right and I am 
wrong. 

“Another serious objection to adopting a higher ratio than 16 
to 1, under which all of our silver dollars have been coined, is 
that it would involve the recoinage of all of our outstanding 
dollars at an enormous cost, and with the uncertainty still re- 
maining as to whether we would then be able to retain our gold 
in circulation. 

Moreover, recoinage at a higher ratio would make it more 
difficult than it now is to obtain an international agreement with 
the civilized nations of Europe by which all of them should use 
silver freely. ‘ 

This would be so, because under any international agreement 
all the nations subscribing to it must use silver upon a common 
ratio, and if we should recoin at a higher ratio the nations of 


Europe would be ey i to do the same thing as to their silver 
money, and they would hesitate long before undertaking recoin- 
age of their money under such circumstances, attended as it 
would be by great difficulty and enormous expense. 

If we are to have free coinage of silver at all, it is far better to 
have it at the present ratio than at any of the other ratios sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Missouri and those codperating 
with him. 


It has been said that if we repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law without making some provision for the further use 
of silver that we would at once strike down and demonetize one- 
half of the world’s money. This statement is utterly untrue. 
Not one doller of the world's silver, amounting to nearly $4,000,- 
000,000, would be in the least affected by it. Our silver money, 
and that of all other countries in the world, would continue to be 
money, and would be used just as it is to-day. 

It is also said that if we should repeal the purch clause 
of the Sherman law without providing for further coinage of 
silver at the same time, we would give a death blow to silver and 
that it would never be used again. On the contrary, in my 
judgment, as I have already stated, such repeal would be the 

t substantial step that we have ever taken looking to the free 
and un ted coins ge of silver. 

If it be true. as has been stated, that the world can not transact 
its business without the use of silver, nothing is more certain 
than that the world will have it. And if we should find, after 
maturerre‘iection, that we can embark safely upon the free coin- 
age of silver, even without the codperation of other nations, it 
is also certain that we will do it. 

Both parties favor the use of silver, and the only question is 
as to the best method to be pursued by which we may obtain its 
free coinage at our mints. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some other things I had expected to 
say, bit I have already spoken very much longer than I had in- 
tended, and my thro it is quite sore from the unusual exercise. 

Gentlemen who have served with me here know that nobody 
takes the floor moreseldomthan myself. I have been impelled to 

ve a careful investigation to this question because I have felt 

t it was due to tho e people whom I represent, and for whom 
I entertain not only the most profound respect but great affec- 
tion, born of long and intimate acquaintance, 

I know that they will credit me with honesty and sincerity of 
purpoze; and I know that they would have the same scorn and 
contempt for me which I would entertain for myself if, after 
careful consideration, I had reached a conclusion which I had 
not the courage and manliness to avow distinctly and frankly. 

I believe, Mr. Sp»aker, we could do nothing more fatal to the 
interests of the South than to undertake the free coinage of sil- 
ver at this time. I think we should be flying in the face of all 
history if we should conclude that we can do what the states of 
the Latin Union, after solemn deliberation, concluded they could 
not do. 

Tam unable to accept the opinion of certainly not more than 
one-half of the American people as st the judgment of the 
other half, 5 y that of all the civilized nations on 
the face of this earth. 

I believe that we can have an extension of our volume of 
money. I believe there are many means by which we can in- 
“crease our currency without incurring any of the dangers that 
all must admit we may encounter, should we, acting alone, at- 
tempt the free coinage of silver. Andi stand ready to urge and 
to vote for any proper measure looking to the expansion of our 
volume of money. 

But, sir, I believe that the President is right in urging as 
the best means of restoring confidence, the prompt and uncondi- 
tional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. Other 
meusures of relief can well stand aside until then. I can not de- 
scribe that law in terms so fitting as those used by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, Mr. VEST, who used this lan- 
guage a few days ago in the Senate: 


I was never the friend of the so-called Sherman act. I voted st it, 

spoke against it, denounced it as a makeshift, and declared it to be the worst 

~ measure for silver aud for bimetallism that could be invented and placed 

u the statute book. Iam in no sense responsible for its enactment. 

To-day its malign and distorted features look out upon a land staggering 

and reeling upon the verge of 3 Its putative fathers have bas- 

+- tardized it, and are falling over each other now in 8 attempt to 
prove that they never favored it, and are not responsible for its existence. 


These words I fully adopt as my own. So far as my vote can 
remove a law so aaa ari and harmful as this is conceded by 
all to be. it shall be given promptly and willingly. 

Mr. Speaker, let us rid ourselves of that law and get together 
like Democr.:ts—I should have said like American citizens— 
without passion or partisanship, and promptly enter upon the con- 
sideration of some measure by which we can relieve the country 


of the disasters from which it is to-day suffering. [Applause.] 
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SPHEOH 
HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON. 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 19, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an 
act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ihave listened patiently and attentively to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, a distinguished Sonthern member on this 
floor, laboring with this House to show that free silver is not good 
for his section of the country. With this proposition I do not con- 
cur. He concluded his remarks by saying that he hoped we wonld. 
conclude this matter and settle the question now before us from a 
nonpartisan standpoint. With him in that I am in hearty accord. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why tle Democratic party or the 
Republican party or the Populists should not now, while this 
country is bleeding at every financial pore, while unrest and in- 
tense excitement pervades the masses, not only in our great money 
centers, our cities and towns, but all over the rural sections of this 
country—there is no reason, I repeat, why we should not rise 
above a partisan plane and discuss and conclude this question as 
sensible men, as statesmen, and as patriots. I am not dis to 
stop and inquire how this condition of things was brought on the 
country. It is of but little moment now, It might encourage 
some man in some campaign speech before his constituency, in time 
to come, to be able to say that the other fellows, Democrats or Re- 
pnblicans, brought it about. 

But that will not do now, nor will it help us to conclude the 
question that is before us. Let us approach it as honest men, and 
just here I want to say that I believe my friend from Mississippi 
par. CaTCHINGS], who has just taken his seat, is as honest a man as 

am, but I am thankful that we are very far apart in our opinions as 
to the necessities of the common people. I believe every man here 
is honest, and that he will thoroughly abide by his convictions. I 
am compelled to believe so, Mr. Speaker, from the fact that we are 
all certainly well aware of the condition that confronts us. It is not 
a Republican, a Democrat, or a Populist condition. It pervades all 
sections of the country, affects all classes of our people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in regard to this question of bimetaliism, Thave 
been much surprised at developments that have taken place here. 
Ihave not been able to find a single Member who has been on the 
floor making an argument in favor of the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WiLson] who has d to t 
that he was a monometallist, or that he was asingle-standard man, 

While some may be, at heart, and if so they well know that the 
temper of the pedple, the long use of both metals as money upon a 
parity, the universal prosperity for nearly one hundred years with 
bimetallism would all forbid an open declaration in favor of a single 
gold standard, and I predict that if this country should ever be 
come a single 8 nation, it will be brought about in the 
same manner that silver was demonetized in 1873, “under cover,” 
unknown to those voting upon the measure. 

No; every man on that side has been proclaiming the fact to this 
House that he is a bimetallist, and at the same time he makes no 
preparin, bo suggestion by which bimetallism can be had. Now, 

am disposed, when the fourteen days end, to move to lay on the 
table the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Witson] and the bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] and to give these bimetallists on the other side an op- 
portunity to present a bill to this House that will relieve this coun- 
try, and I will guarantee that every free-silver man will vote forit. 
There is something practical in that. There is someig bencficial 
init. What is the nse of standing on this floor and declaring that 
you are for bimetallism and at the same time making every argu- 
ment against bimetallism, and making no suggestion and no propo- 
sition us will cover bimetallism as the standard currency of our 
countr, 

moe Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, you may color this as you 
eo you may state it as you like, but this question to-day 

fore this House is simply a single gold standard or a bimetallic 
standard. That is the issue, and you can not dodge it. And I want 
to appeal to you, the single gold standard friends, for 1 do not 
know how else to denominate you. Those of you who are in favor 
of the Wilson bill, I want to appeal to you as an honest man to 
honest men, that you are not treating the silver question fairly in 
this House. Now, let ns see if you are. If you are not, then I 
believe you ought to accord to us a fair ehance, and to silver a fair 
On port siey to become one of the money metals of this country. 

e Sherman law repealed the law of 1878 (the Bland-Allison law) 
and the Bland-Allison law repealed the law of 1873. 
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Now the Democratic platform, at Chicago, said this about the 


Sherman law, and I desire to call the attention of the tleman 
from Mississippi . CATCHINGS], who has just taken his seat, to 
the language of that platform. e lan, © is that it is a cow- 
ardly makeshift. A makeshift for what? For a gold standard? 
No. Well, a makeshift for what? For the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. That is the declaration of the Democratic plat- 
form, and it is similar to the declaration of the Republican plat- 
form, and similar to the declaration of the Populist platform. 

Now, you come here and you undertake to remove the makeshift, 
without presenting in its place the substance that the Democratic 
party complain about, and it is not fair, it is not right. And when 
ye pass the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 

erman law, you do nut place us as silver Democrats where the 
Democratic platform at Chicago proposed to leave us, without a 
makeshift, but with a free eR unlimited ane, of silver upon 
an equitable ratio, sustained in its intrinsic value as well as its 
interchangeable value with gold without discrimination against 
either metal. You are taking the advantage, and whether you see 
it and feel it and purpose it or not, it is true all the same. 

Is it right to stand on this floor and thrustinto my face the state- 
ment that I ought to support and hold to the demands of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, andat the same time propose a measure on this 
floor that takes the advantage of two-thirds of the Democratic party 
who supported Mr. Cleveland and to whom his election is due to- 
day? p that fair? 

Why not? If you agree with the Chicago platform and with 
President Cleveland that it was a cowardly make-sbift, I am against 
the Sherman law and in favor of its repeal; but if you agree with 
the platform and with Cleveland that it was a make-shift, why take 
the make-shift away without putting the thing back that it wasin- 
550 5 to cover? y not give this House an opportunity of doing 
that 

Now, I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in all kindness to our friends 
on the other side, that I am not willing to risk your promises and 
your assertions about your bimetallism. You may be bimetallists 
conscientiously. Your convictions may be on that line; but here 
is the question: Will it ever be convenient for yon to vote for a 
bimetallic standard? Can you guarantee it? Will yon stand up 
here to-day and ey Scr fourteen days more shall be devoted to the 
consideration of a bill establishing silver and gold upon an equita- 
ble ratio, and that at the end of fourteen days we shall take a vote 
on that? Will you give us that guarantee and assurance if we will 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman law? That would be something 
tangible—something that a common-sense man can take hold of. 

But who wants promises and nothing but promises and intima- 
tions here when our constituents stand behind us clamoring not 
for the repeal of the Sherman law but for the substance which the 
Chicago platform contemplated shonld be there. 

There is another reuson why you should not ask it. I tako issue 
with the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. CATCHINGS]. 
He made this assertion just before he sat down: “Why not come 
together from a nonpartisan standpoint, shoulder to shoulder, heart 
to heart, and repeal this obnoxious law that has bred all this finan- 
cial trouble and distrust and suffering all over this country?“ 

I lay down the proposition that the Sherman law is not responsi- 
ble for one single particle of it, and if I can not prove it I will vote 
for the unconditional repeal of the law. 

I want to admit this, Mr. Speaker, that we have had some alarm- 
ists, some ‘‘calamity howlers,” who have gone abroad in the land 
and through the press, and everywhere, and declared that the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law was responsible. I understand 
that, and I understand they have made a greatmany people believe 
it; but that itis not necessarily true. I remember, two or three years 
ago, when the farmers of this country were pretty well organized 
and knocking at the doors of Con s and at the doors of your 
committee rooms in this Capitol building, asking you to give finan- 
cial relief to them, pointing out the cloud that, perhaps, was not 
then larger than a man’s hand, but as it arose over the eastern hori- 
zon it became dark and expanded until the farmers and laborers of 
the Sonth and West were enveloped in financial darkness and gloom. 

Gentlemen here on this floor said that we were “calamity howl- 
ers,” and that “if we would go home and do more work and talk 
less we would be better off.” Two gentlemen on the other side of 
the House in the Fifty-first Congress made that statement. They 
said that we had currency enough; that the banks were stable; 
the system of currency was not only ample in Volume, but properly 
distributed. ‘You are calamity howlers. Go home and work more 
and talk less.” 

Well I remember, when Governor Flower, of New York, intimated 
to me in a committee room that that was the true condition of things, 
I said to him: Mark my prediction. Two years from now the 
bankers and the great industries and corporations of this country 
will feel this wave, and then you will see ‘calamity howlers’ from 
another quarter.” And here it is to-day, Who is it begging and 
pleading, by telegrams, by circular letters; who is it flooding your 
mail and mine? 

‘Thousands and thousands of telegrams were sent to the President 
befere he called this meeting. Where did they come from? From 


the farmers? No. They had ceased to be“ calamity howlers.” They 
have been squeezed and bled until they are exhausted, and some- 
body else has got it now, and they are very tender-footed about it. 

1 have said that the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, au- 
thorizing the Government to purehase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion per month, at the market price, was not the cause of the 
present financial trouble. 

Now, I want to put the same rule to this Government that we 
would apply to an individual in determining this question. Is that 
fair? I want to ask some of ps bankers. I want to put the same 
rule to the nation that I would to a bank as to its solvency. Is 
that fair? 

The annual 8 of wealth in the United States is, in round 
numbers, 820, 000, 000, 000. Nine-tenths of this, or 618.000, 600,000, is 
absolutely necessary for consumption. The total amount of the an- 
nual product of all the wealth of the United States is 520, 000, 000, 000; 
818,000,000, 000 of that is required for home consumption. One-tenth 
of this is saved as a surplus—$2,000,000,000. Listen and let us fol- 
low that surplus a little and see what becomes of it, This is the rule 
that measures men and their business; this is the rule that measures 
a bank and its solvency, and you will have to give the same measure 
to the nation, whether you will or you will nut. 

The public debt of the United States is $2,027,170,546. The pri- 
vate debt of the United States is $16,700,000,000. The total pub- 
lie and pervasa debt is $18,727,170,546. Take the annual interest on 
the public and private debt and it is $1,310,901,938.22, and that is 
at 7 per cent, and it is hardly fair. They pay 8 or 9, 1 believe, in 
3 and they pay 12 in your State, do they not (addressing Mr. 

em) 

. As high as 36 per cent. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In my State it is 8 in a clean-cut transaction 
with a bank; but with one of those loan and trust companies, 
where a mortgage has to go along with it, it is from 12 to 15, including 

commissions ; and yet f made the moderate estimate here of 7 per 
cent. 

‘The annual interest charge on the 3 and public debt, at 7 
per cent, amounts to 61,310, 901,938.22. Now subtract that from the 
surplus and you have only 5698, 098,062 left as surplus. 

Now, let us carry the rule one step further. If you should come 
to talk about my solvency as a farmer that is the way you would 
talk to me. You would say,“ How much does Livingston produce 
on his farm; how much does he consume of that on js Pasa what 
is his surplus?” If in debt,“ What is the interest that he must pay 
at the end of the year, when his crops mature?” That is the way 
you would do it. 

It 18 a startling fact that out of twenty billions of products we 
have left as a surplus $689,098,062, or $10 per capita for the people of 
this country to put into a savings bank. Now, suppose we follow 
this thing out a little bit farther and ask who has that surplus? 
Where is that $10 per capita of surplus? Seventy-five per cent of 
the population of this country have not a dollar of it. Twenty-five 
per cent of the population have got the entire surplus. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth of the business is just this: We are a bor- 
rowing nation. England and Germany are creditor nations. We 
have borrowed more money than we can pay. In five years from 
this time, if the ratio of production and consumption continues as 
it has been for the last ten years, with the increased interest, and 
that componnded, the whole of that surplus will be absorbed. 

1t will take just five years more for that remaining surplus of six 
bundred and eighty-nine millions to be consumed by increased inter- 

‘est. Then what will you do? Then the United States Government 
must go into the hands of a receiver; but you propose to-day, five 
years ahead of time, to put it into the hands of a receiver by repeal- 
ing the Sherman law and putting nothing in its stead, but turning 
the whole country over to a single gold-standard nation, England. 

Well, gentlemen, if you will wait five years you can have this 
country go into the hands of a receiver without that. Mr. Speaker, 
we are the most extravagant nation under Heaven. There is no na- 
tion to-day that is nearly so extravagant as ours. We buy too 
much. Wepay too mach interest and commission. 

The balance of trade for 1893 against us is $93,652,981. 

It has been calculated that there is at present an annual adverse 
balance of trade which arises from foreign travelers, interest payable 
abroad, freight to foreign bottoms, ete., amounting to about $158,- 
000,000 inst this country, which is invisible as far as trade re- 

orts show. These figures have been arrived at from exhaustive 

ata and have been calenlated by au expert writer in the New 
York Engineering and Mining Journal.” Add the $158,000,000 to 
the reported balance against us for 1893 and you have for that fiscal 
year a balance against us $251,652,981, 

The total baiances in favor of this country from 1863 to 1893, 
thirty-one years, are $428,222,661. Total adverse and invisible 
against us for same period as calculated above from . 
and Mining Journal, 84,500, 000,000. Take from that amount to 
balances in our favor as per reports, 8128, 222,661, and you have a 
clear loss from 1883 to 1893 of $1,071,777,339. How will the repeal 
of the Sherman law remedy this evil? The only offset to this vast 
loss is the money brought over in the poorer of immigrants, 

Our financial system has been entirely a class system, not intended 
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for a period of peace, not intended to build up and develop indus- 
tries, not intended to promote agriculture, not intended for anything 
but war, to ag the ten rebel States that were fighting the 


American flag. at was all you intended the system for; it 
answered its purpose well. 
Mr. KILGORE. It seemed mighty hard at the time. [Laugh- 


ter. 

ie, LIVINGSTON. Yes; we thought it very hard at the time. 

Mr. PICKLER. So did we. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Listen, now, to what Mr. Chase said on this 
financial question. Heis good authority with the Republican party, 
he is good authority with the Democratic party, and he is good au- 
thority with me. He was an honest man and an able man, though 
he had his prejudices just as we all have. He said: 

The test financial mistake of my life was in what I had to do with the pas- 
sage of the present national-bank act. It ought to be repealed; but before it can 
be done there will be such a contest between the banks on the one side and the 
people on the other as has never been witnessed in this country. 

I wonder if that is not the condition now. That is what Mr. 
Chase said, and Mr. Lincoln said its equivalent. Now the extrava- 
gance of this country, in my opinion, grew largely out of the very 
war of which I have been speaking. ior to that war our people 
were not very extravagant, but at that time they learned extrava- 

t habits of living and moving and doing business. You people 
in the North had all the money you wanted at that time—more than 
you could handle properly, and it left you with extravagant and 
reckless habits. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will it 3 gentleman if I 
ask him for a reference to that statement of Mr. Chase that he has 
just read? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I will give it to you. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it in any of bis published works? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will hand it to the gentlemen so that he 
can read it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman also has at hand 
the statement which he attributed to Mr. Lincoln, I would like to 
see that, or a reference to it, if it is to be found in any of his public 


works. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the country 
is in the condition I have described, if we are a borrowing nation, 
and if we have borrowed up to within $686,000,000 of our entire re- 
sources, how is the repealing of the Sherman law going to save this 
country? I want to say further that, without questioning the hon- 
esty of the gentlemen who make the declarations, I do not believe 
a word of what is said here about this Shermanlaw being the cause 
of the trouble, from the simple fact that silver and silver certifi- 
cates and greenbacks and United States Treasury notes, all the 
different nine varieties of currency that we have now in circulation, 
are all to-day at a parity. No; the idea is a mistake that the Sher- 
man law is the cause of this trouble. 

For the first time in the history of the world neither gold nor silver 
nor paper money is a standard dollar in the United States. Is not 
that a singular fact? I want to repeat it, because I think it may 
do some of our gold friends good to know it. I say that the silver 

- certificate, the silver dollar itself, the gold dollar, the gold certifi- 
cate, neither of these, nor any other form of currency that we have 
now in circulation is standard money in New York vay They 
are all at a premium. What is the standard currency of this coun- 
try to-day? A certified check thatcan not be collected within thirty 


days. 

Let us look at this proposition. If the purchase of silver and the 
issuing of silver certificates as provided for in the Sherman law 
is the cause of the want of confidence—and every gentleman on the 
other side who has discussed this subject has announced that the 
cause of the trouble is the want of confidence—how are the facts to 
be explained? Want of confidence in what? Confidence in the 

stem of currency, including this depreciated 56-cent dollar? If 

tis true, is it not remarkable that the banks to-day are paying a 
premium upon the silver dollar, paying a premium upon the certifi- 
cates that represent the silver bullion in the vaults? 

Gentlemen, there is no consistency in any proposition like that. I 
want to say now, and I am qaa to be able to say it for the benefit 
of some gentlemen who may be in doubt as to how they are going to 
vote on these questions, that the banks of New York have been 
padexguing ayay rapid change of opinion for the last forty-eight 
hours on this question. They begin to look at it in another light, 
with another pair of spectacles, and I am proud of it. 

I have on my desk à circular from a gentleman well known in 
New York, Mr. Henry Clews, who did last year more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of business, more business, perhaps, than any other 
firm in the city of New York, and in this circular it is stated that, 
to secure the passage of the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law, it would be better to couple with it a bimetallic. 
proposition, a silver proposition, at the ratio of 1 to 20 or 1 to 24. 

I presume that other Members have received the same circular. 
Whatdoes that indicate? I have on my desk, also, a letter showing 
that the moneyed and business men of London are 5 to 
take a very different view of this matter from that which they 
previously taken. 

They say now, in London, that this gold mania has gone a great 


deal farther, has extended more widely, and taken root much more 
deeply than they expected; and they would like to check it. 

Oh, gentlemen, this is a alarm. Those of us who were in the 
Confederate army and those of us who were in the Union Army know 
what a false alarm meaus. When there was a false alarm we got 
badly scared sometimes, but not hurt much, unless by falling over 
the rocks and the brush in endeavoring to get out of the way of an 
5 a imaginary enemy. That is just about the condition 
at present. 

ow, Iam going to make this prediction: If this House should pass 
the act to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, and if 
that act should be passed by the Senate and signed by the President, 
I will guarantee that the price of 8 in this country will not 
increase, There will be no rise. d Jam going to tell you why. 
The bulls and bears on Wall street may push up the prices for a day 
or two; but that does not affect my proposition. I understand that 
they can go there and gamble; but they will gamble themselves 
down almost as soon as they gamble themselves up. 

Now, look at the proposition. You stop the issue of fifty millions 
of currency and then tell me that the price of products will rise! 
About one-third of our currency is silver; depreciate that metal, 
and bring the silver dollar into bad repute by discriminating in favor 
of gold, and then conclude that with a contracted currency at the 
rate of any, million per annum prices of products and general pros- 
perity will increase, is a proposition that can not and will not be 
accepted as true by the people to be affected by it. 


I heard a strange declaration to-day from the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCreary] “that the volume of the currency of the country has 
nothing to do with the price of its products.” Why, sir, there is 
not a writer on political economy, there is no statesman whose 
speeches or writings I have ever read, there is not a teacher in 2 
8 agile public institution, who has not taught the reverse of this. 

t me give you an illustration of the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi: Suppose there are a hundred dollars in my 
town on a given day to be invested in potatoes, and there are ten 
men who come up with ten bushels each. They will receive a dol- 
lar a bushel for the potatoes. Suppose next day there are only ten 
dollars to be invested in potatoes, and there are again ten men who 
bring up one hundred bushels of potatoes. If they sell those pota- 
toes, what will they get? The ten dollars is divided among the 
hundred bushels which are offered for sale, and the price received 
is 10 cents a bushel. 

Now, gentlemen, in Savannah to-day, one of the leading cities of 
my State, they have agreed to issue New York exchange and certi- 
fied checks to be sent up the railroad to the warehousemen to pay 
for cotton. In the city of Atlanta to-day they haye arranged for 
clearing-house certificates to do the business that they hope to do, 
and there will be perhaps a million bales of cotton that will pass 
into and ont of Georgia. They vee to do that business by Aas 
ing-house certificates and certified checks, and this is the best that 
can be done under the condition that confronts them. Should they 
be thus embarrassed while Congress has the right to “coin money 
and fix its value,” and forbids by taxation the State from providing 
the remedy? 


Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Those clearing-house certificates are 
not used, are they, in any way except to settle the balances be- 
tween the banks themselves? There is no compulsion about takin, 
them; they are not forced upon any creditor in the settlement o 
indebtedness? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But wecan not get anything else with which 
to settle balances and what are we going to dof Of course the 
are not forced upon any creditor, but when a man is famishing wi 
thirst he will drink out of a mud hole, That is all there is about 
it. Do you tell me that the price of cotton to-day is not dependent 
upon the volume of money necessary to ship it — sell it in Europe f 
Such a statement is nonsense. Let us carry that proposition to its 
legitimate conclusion. Suppose there was no money in this coun- 


try— 

New. I am not objecting to those clearing-house certificates, if it 
is 8 to use them. I would rather have them than have 
nothing. I wouldrather have a certified check than have nothing. 
Lam not objecting at all to such makeshifts, but I do object to the 
necessity on the part of our banks and business men being com- 
pelled to substitute clearing-house certificates and certified checks 
for ready cash with which to do business. 

They deserve better facilities, and this Congress should see to it 
that our people are not hampered in this way when the crops of 
this country must be thrown upon the market. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal to-day about an 
international conference—a monetary conference. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] who represented us in that confer- 
ence was, as I infer from his speech this morning, very much pleased 
with his visit, his reception, and everything he saw and heard over 
there. But what was the practical goodof that conference? I want 
to ask the gentleman from Kentucky—I do not want to squirm or 
goage in reference to this question—I want to ask any gentleman 
on the other side who may follow me in this discussion, to give me 
a good sutstantial reason why this country of ours, with our flag 
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and our Constitution, with our t Ne and our vast re- 
sources—why we should kneel a the ne of England orany other 
en country, and ask them to fix, or help to 2 a currency for 
us 


If we were a creditor nation we could do this without risk. If 
we were similarly situated and our commodities were interchange- 
able without let or hindrance we could afford to unite with other 
nations in determining how much and what kind of currency should 
be used, but so long as we are a money-borrowing nation, with 
tariff laws discriminating against those nations to whom we must 
go for money, is it safe to haye them determine what shall be cur- 
rent money with us. 

I want to make this suggestion: Why not have an interstate con- 
ference? Why not? I read, Mr. Speaker, when I wasa school boy, 
in the Good Book a sentence whichis there yet, that he who pro- 
videth not for his own household has denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

My opinion is, sir, that we have some statesmen to-day who would 
be vasily benefited if they would only remember that their alle- 
ce first is to America, to their homes, to their people's homes, 
and the land, perhaps, of their birth, if not the land of their adop- 
tion. In other words, sir, I would hail with delight to-day a prop- 
osition adopted by the House of Representatives asking that the 
governor, the treasurer, and the comptroller of the currency of 
each State in this Union should be called together in Washington 
City for the purpose of discussing the situation and concluding 
what is best for the United States under the present circumstances 
and not for the world. 

Let us take care of our own people first. Let us take care of our 
own industries first; take care of the t enterprises of the Amer- 
ican citizens first, and then obey the Scriptural rule to go out into 
all the world to do good. But the trouble about the proposition is 
this: We are endeavoring to accommodate ourselves to the require- 
ments of the crowned heads abroad. You want to go over and con- 
sult the queen and the ry, Pea the rulers of Europe and the Roths- 
childs and the brokers of Lombard street, and you have never ex- 
tended an invitation to my people, the people from Georgia, the peo- 
ple from Mississippi, the people from Texas, and other States to 
come and talk with you New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
people about our common wants and our commou interests. But you 
cross the broad ocean and vote away thousands and thousands of 
dollars to get up expensive commissions to deal with people over 
there and find out what they want. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I repeat let us have a little interstate mon- 
etary conference of our own and see if we can not fix up a money 
system in this country that will satisfy our Republican friends, our 

emocratic friends, and the Populists as well, if they can ever be 
satisfied. [Laughter]. Let us see if we can not do something for 
our own people in our own way and without the interference of 
outsiders. 

Mr. 6 Is not this House the interstate convention of the 
nation 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Virtually; but it seems somehow or other 
when we get up here as Populists, as Democrats, and as Repub- 
licans we can not get together from the fact that we have an organ- 
ized system of partisan proceedings which are not likely, unless 
great public pressure is brought to bear, to cause us to rise above 
partisanship in a measure for the common good. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this, that I believe this is an issue, as 
Mr. Chase said and Mr. Lincoln predicted, between the classes on the 
one side and the masses on the other; and I want to quote another 
expression of Mr. Lincoln’s; it is one that I am very fond of. He 
said: God must like the common people very much.” Some gentle- 
man present said, “Why?” Mr. Lincoln answered,“ Because he 
made so many of them.” This is credited to him, and I think he 
said it, I think I can put my finger on the quotation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Iam with Mr. Lincoln in that regard; and I 
want to say here, with all courtesy and with all respect, that in my 
opinion God not only loves them but intends to shield them and 
protect them as long as He sits on His throne, independent of polit- 
ical parties or of government. Why? Let us see if I am right 
about it. Because they are the numerous class of His citizenship. 
He madethem. They compose three-fourths of the human family. 
There is another reason. They own and run the earth when they 
can get rid of the politicians. [Langhter.] I want to repeat it that 
the common people of this country own and run the earth to-day 
and have always done so and always will. I am not speaking of 
the extreme class on one side, the millionaires, nor on the other 
hand am I speaking of the pauper. Iam speaking of the common 

eople. Why are they called “common people?” Because they 

ve got common sense, and a great deal of it, common needs, and 
common obstacles. That is the reason they have been called the 
common people. 

But I am going to tell you another reason I think God takes care 
of them, whether Congress does or not. They are the bulwarks of 
society, and He cares for society. But Iam going to tell you still 
another thing. We ought to take care of them for the reason that 
they are the mainstay or base of this Government of ours, andevery 
rrp es legislative act in this House and in the other end of the Cap- 
itol ought to serve their interests and look to their welfare for the 


simple reason that this Government and the country must rely upon 


them to continue the ublic as it is. They have common needs 
and many of them, which must be supplied, and I want to commend 
them to this House to-day 


They have common obstacles which must be overcome, and when 
necessary they know how to combine for this purpose, and when 
crushed, humiliated, and denied their common rights, have ever 
resorted to revolution to maintain them at all hazards. Shall we 
tempt them to this last resort? Now, when more than a million 
men have been turned away from the mines, shops, and fields in 
this country, when bread riots are common in the East and North- 
west, when thousands of dollars, the savings of the common people, 
are locked up in suspended banks, when crops ready for the market 
must be sold for less than cost of production—I am not speaking for 
the millionaires or the banks just at this moment. I mean to refer 
to them presently, but I want to commend the common needs of the 
common people to this House to-day—what is their need? Isit a 
single go d standard? Ifit is then, gentlemen, vote for it. Will 
that subserve the common people better than a bimetallic or double 
standard? Then vote for it. Do they need more money? Then 
vote for that. Do they need better money? Then vote for better 


money. g 

I want to lay down this proposition, and I đo not believe there is 
a Congressman on this floor, whether he has served here two terms or 
twenty terms, who will dispute it—that that Congressman, that 
President, or that Senator who looks to the interest of the common 
people in all legislative duties and performances, has always 
proved a statesman, and always proved a success here and every- 
where. 

And I want to lay down the other proposition—that men who 
have disregarded the interests of the common people have sooner or 
later become political failures, and sooner or later were relegated to 
private life, 

Just here I desire to say this about Mr. Cleveland's message: I 
believe Mr. Cleveland sent that message to this Congress with as 
firm convictions, with as honest conclusions and purposes as he 
ever did anything in his life. Ido not believe what is charged to 
him, that he meant by the language in the last clause of his mes- 
sage to say that a single gold standard was his preference or his 
choice. I do not believe it. I believe he is a bimetallist; but I 
believe he got that scare on, and that he honestly concluded that 
if he could get the purchasing clause of the Sherman act out of the 
way, why, perhaps we could get bimotallism 8 


and more permanent basis. I do not know what he meant by the 

language 

and such legislation as will strengthen and assure the civilized world that we 
keep our obligations. 


I am quoting the substance and not the verbiage. It makes no 
difference what he meant by that message. We must take his letter 
of acceptance, take all his life, and not one isolated sentence in a 
letter or a message. That is no way to judge a man. Take his 
whole life, and no man has been more careful of the interests of the 
common people than has Mr. Cleveland. What was his letter of 
acceptance? That he was in favor of both gold and silver. That 
was not all. That he was in favor of an abundance of currency to 
meet the wants of this great people of ours. That was his language. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Chicago pes, Mr. Cleveland's letter 
of acceptance, Judge Turner’s speeches, the speeches of Mr. Clarke, 
of Alabama, the speeches of every Democrat in the South, and I 
presume of every Democratin the Northwest, said that the Chicago 
platform meant bimetallism. I do not know what you people did 
up inthe East. I do not know what kind of a campaign you 
ran up there. They charge you with running slick campaigns 
sometimes, and with twisting in between the corners and making 
tracks on both sides of the branch, dodging the tariff question one 
day and the financial question the other. I know nothing about 
that; but down South and out West we said the Chicago plat- 
form meant bimetallism. We said it meant bimetallism upon an 
equitable ratio. We said that Cleveland stood on that plat- 
form, and we said that if the Democratic party got into power in 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government, the 
Democratic party would enforce that platform to the letter. : 

I remember standing over in Alabama one day in Col. Denson’s 
district—and here he sits right behind me. It was up on Sand 
Mountain, a peculiar spot in Alabama. The people are good peo- 
ple, plain people, and he says all from Georgia. They are honest 
peop e, and you could see it in their faces; but nine-tenths of them 

elonged to the Populist party, to the Third party, and when I 
arose and stepped out on the platform to talk to them, you could 
see it in their faces. I stood there that day in his district with 
several thousand of those people in front of me, and I took that 
Chicago platform and explained it, and then read Mr. Cleveland’s 
letter of acceptance and explained it; and although Col. Denson 
told me the morning I entered his district that he probably would 
be beaten by anywhere from two to four thousand votes, and 


although he or anybody else would have gambled upon it, what 
was the result? 

When we got done with the district, pledging the Democratic 
party in favor of the Chicago platform, that district came up and 
the Third party vote vanished, and came into the old Democratic 
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party; and here sits Col. Denson to-day, one of the best Democrats 
the South, and one of the best Members on this floor, as you will 
discover one of these days, 

Now whatare we to do with these pledges of our platform as 
Democrats? What are we to do with them 

Mr. PICKLER. In the next campaign? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In the next campaign; yes. But I will tell 

u, Mr. eee there is something higher than that, that I want to 
foie to theattention of members of this floor, What are you going 
to do with a man’s conscience who has stood up before people 
and made these statements and these pledges? Suppose he goes out 
of politics before the next ee He goes out feeling that he 
has lied, and that he has degraded himself and deceived the people. 
There is something higher than simply being on the winning side 
in a political e . 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest, if the House will listen to 
me for a moment, what you do want instead of the repeal of this 
Sherman law unconditional. I am for its repeal. It is a makeshift 
and a cowardly makeshift, and I do not care who made it. 

Mr.PERKINS. Does the gentleman understand that the Chicago 
platform pledged the Democratic party to the repeal of the Sher- 


man act? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, I do; and that is not all that it pledged 
the Democratie party to do, and that is the complaint that I am 
making now on the rof this House, that some Democrats who 
stand pl to that platform, as I stand pledged to it, are seekin 
to enforce it in piecemeal, and at the same time leaving a part o 
the Democratie party who favor the entire platform at such a dis- 
advantage and with such risk that we do not want and do not in- 
tend to submit to, if we can prevent it. 

The Democratic voters of this country are a party to this agree- 
ment and expressed their approval at the last election. The won- 
derful success of the Democratic party was not due to any one in- 
dividual or combimation of individuals, but to the fact that the 
common people were tired of Republican rule, whieh had foisted 
upon this conntry high taxes upon the necessities of life, exemption 
to classes from taxation, and contraction of theeurrency. Thesuc- 
cess was due to the e e announced and our pledges to stand 
by them. Will we keep those pledges is the anxious inquiry by the 
common people? 

Mr. PE NS. Will the gentleman excuse me one moment? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. The clause in the Chicago platform, as I have it 
quoted in one of the opening speeches, reads as follows: À 

We ve omen the Re ing ig le; „ = the 838 1 9 
wardl U wi 0 danger © tn 
should wake all of its bi, ore as well as its author, anxious for its repeal. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What are you reading from? Lean not hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr, PERKINS. Iam reading from the Democratic platform of 


1892. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is that last part of it you read a part of it? 
I did not hear distinctly. 

Several MEMBERS, It is a part of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The latter part of it? - 

Mr. PERKINS. Evidently the gentleman does not recognize it 
as being a part of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. YINGSTON. That does not sound like the old hymn book 
the Democratic party has been singing from. You have read only 


a of it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, now, as I read that platform, it is a call 
from the Democratic party upon the Republican party to repeal 
that law. a 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not view it that way. I think it calls 
on all of us to repealit. It appeals to the author as well. All are 
invited to take part in the repeal. 

Mr. PERKINS. (quoting): 

Which should make all its supporters as well as its author anxious for its re- 


It does not say what effect it should have on the Democrats. 
(Lanughter.] And it declares it is 

Fraught with possibilities of danger in the future. 

Possibilities for the Democratic party? (Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The declaration was, “‘Fraught with possi- 
bilities of danger in the future” to the country, and not to any 


Mr. PERKINS. A gentleman over here the other day declared in 
this House that the Republicans were “not in it.” Now, how are 
the Republicans to carry out the pledge of the Chicago platform, 
under those conditions? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will let yon make your speech in your 
time. I am not responsible for what the gentleman said the other 
day, but I will answer you in this way: I am satisfied that the 
Democratic party in Chieago in using the language first read, which 
is proper and right, intended to say this, not only to the country, not 
to the Democratie party only, that it was a makeshift, and not a 
makeshift by the Democratic party. They were general deelara- 
pentan were truisms; and was all the party intended to do 
at C 


cago. 
Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will excuse me, I should be very 
glad to have every Democrat upon this floorconstrue that platform 


into an obligation for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say this to the gentleman about 
construction. There are rules that govern constructions, whether 
they apply to the law of man, to epistles, or the Bible, or to any- 

ing else; and one rule of construction is this, and I commend it 
to you, and to all who hinge upon that simple ideaof yours, and we 
have some Democrats in the same fix—the obligation to carry out 
the Chicago platform is an obligation to carry out all of it and not 
apart of it. I take it as a whole, and we are to discharge our du- 
ties toitasawhole. This is the rule of construction that J insist 
upon. : 

Mr. HOPKINS of Ilinois. Well, if that be true, why do you not 
nave the re of the Sherman law in whole instead of the repeal 
of the pas asing clause? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I supposed this, that your side thought that 
was just as far as you could presume upon our stupidity and igno- 
rance at one time. [Langhter.] If you had gone any further when 
asking for the re you would repeal the only law that requires 
silver and gold coin to be kept on a parity, that is the reason 
why you did not doit. [Applause.]} 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Ilinois. But this resolution upon which we 
are to vote, called the Wilson bill, is something that was prepared 
and adopted in the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understood that it was a nonpartisan cau- 
cus. [Laughter.] I saw Republicans there. I think it represented 
Republicans, Democrats, and Populists. That is my understanding 
about it, though I was not present. 

Mr. WARNER. That was the case in the one you were in. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suppose it was. It was the case in the one 
I was in and I supposed it was the case with this one, too. Non- 
partisan, single-standard caucus. 

Now, gentlemen, you may cover up the fact as best you can, that 
this fight if won, on your part, means the disuse of silver and for a 
a gold standard, but the friends of silver are alert and well 
understand your purpose. 

Now, why do you propose to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law? That is not all that you mean todo. The balance 
of it has not been developed. That is what we are afraid of. Now. 
I have dealt with you honestly and I have told you the truth abou 
these things. I come to you as an honest man and ask you, if you 
are bimetallists, as you declare yourselves to be, how ean you favor 
the unconditional zepoa of the purchasing clause and leave silver 
demonetized under the then existing law of 1873? Let us stand 
together like sensible men and as patriots, if we be bimetallists, and 
show our faith by our votes. 

Mr. PICKLER. Lou think if it is not gotten that way it will not 
be had at all!? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam afraid that if we do not get it in that 
way we will never get it. If a member on this floor is in favor of 
the repeal of the Sherman law and at the same time a bimetallist, 
he can find in the bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] an opportunity to express his wishes without risk to 
either the repeal or bimetallism, but we are asked to vote for the 
Wilson bill—simple repeal—and take our chances for bimetallism 
when they are combined in the Bland bill. 

My opinion, Mr. Speaker, is that no pure and earnest bimetallist 
can or should be expected to do otherwise than vote for the Bland 
bill. If he does and finds afterwards no opportunity to establish 
bimetallism for this country, he can console himself with the lan- 
guage of the man who had sobered up A ETY loss: When I 
think of what I uster was, and now is, I think I have thrown my- 
self away without sufficient cause.” : 

I do not intend to stand here and conceal my fears from you gen- 
tlemen, and I ask you is it fair to put one of your eolleaguos on this 
floor in a position of that kind when he comes to vote? You know 
it is not fair. Yon absolutely force him to vote against a propo- 
sition that he wants to vote for because of his fear of the conse- 
quences that may follow. It is not fair between legislators; itis 
hardly fair between politicians. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Mississippi 
said awhile ago that there was gold enough in this country to do 
the business of the country u a gold standard. Letussee, I 
have here a statement, received from the [reasury Department yes- 
terday, not yet twenty-four hours old. This shows that we have 


. CATCHINGS] 


Id in coin five hundred and twenty millions. The gentleman from 


ississippi [Mr. Catcuines] said we had six hundred and fifty 
millions. He, perhaps, included the bullion, but even then he has 


fifty millions too much. 

We have in the United States gold coin, $520,273,567 ; gold bullion, 
$83,450,336; total, gold coin and gold bullion, $603,723,903, which 
gives us only about $9 per capita and 3} cent upon the total 
value of all annual productsin the United States. Is it possible that 
our single gold standard friends mean to contract the currency to 
this extent? The total standard silver dollars and fractional silver 
coin in the United States is $495,896,328. Silver bullion, $119,277,735. 
Add this to the gold coin and gold bullion, and you have a per 


enpita of $13 abont 64 per cent upon the total value of all an- 
nuai products. Therefore, with all gold coin and b all silver 
coin and bullion, we have only $18 per capita and less n 7 per 


cent cash with which to meet the actual legitimate business trans- 
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actions for our country. The remainder must be met by credit; 93 
cent. : 
Phe gentleman from peered piles CATCHINGS] made an argu- 
ment in favor of credit in lieu of silver. Did he remember when he 
made that ar t that there is only one class of people in this 
country that havecredit? Avery ry same of our people have 
no eredit; avery large proportion of the remainder obtain credit at a 
very high rate of interest. Is it his wish that farmers and wage- 
. earners shall continue to farm and labor upon the credit of others 
at a ruinous rate of interest paid to those who have either credit or 
money and who will necessarily get the benefit of the business? 

And yet my friend from Mississippi, a Southern man, from a great 
Southern State, stood here and contended that the poor people of 
that Southern country, white and black, who have no property, who 
are mere tenants, mere renters, couldlive and dotheir business upon 
credit! 

Here the hammer fell.] 
y unanimons consent, Mr. Livincston’s time was extended in- 
definitely. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I thank the House for its indulgence. I will 
try to come to a close in a few moments, for I know that it is not 
exactly proper to occupy the time of other s ers and I feel that 
every moment that I am on the floor some other gentleman may be 
entitled to it. 

Now, there is not a banker in this House—and I believe I see one 
sitting on my left—who does not know that he can not do his busi- 
ness in that way. He knows that the Government requires him to 
keep on hand a reserve of 25 cent. With their bonds in the 
Treasury vaults, discounted 1 cent at the start, the Govern- 
ment will not trust the national banks, but requires them to keep 

- reserve of 25per cent. No business man can undertake to do any 
kind of business with only 6 por cent of cash, because something 
may happen that will knock his credit from under him. For in- 
stance, suppose Russia and England should declare war inst 
the Uni States to-day, and we should have adopted the gold 
standard, with only $603,723,903 of gold, including the bullion, 
what kind of a position would this country be in in case of a war 

* between us and any European power? 

If, under such circumstances, the President of the United States 
should call you here, there is not a Republican or a Democrat or a 
Populist who wonld not vote for a greenback issue by the million. 

A MEMBER. The Populists would do it, orig 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The Democrats and the Republicans would 
do it too. You would have to do it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, should we not have a monetary system that 
would carry at least 20 per cent of the total business of this coun- 
try? Wehave now only 9 per cent and a little over. Here is a full 
statement. Of national bank-note currency we have $188,101,000; 
United States notes, 8346, 000, 000; Treasury notes, $148,000,000; 
total, $682,101,000. This added to the gold coin and bullion, silver 
coin and bullion, would only give 94 per cent on total annual prod- 
nets. This is all the money we have, including every variety of 
gold, silver, and paper money which has been issued by the Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam very much interested in the discussion which 
the gentleman is pursuing. I understand he is endeavoring toshow 
that the cause of the present financial difficulty in this country is 
the contraction of the currency. Now, I would like to hear from 
him some suggestion on this point: Wenow have one billion six hun- 
dred million dollars of currency in this country, the largest ontstand- 
ing volume of currency ever known in the history of our country; 

/ yet we have a money famine, There would seem to be, not a lack o 
outstanding currency, but a lack of confidence. I would like the 
entleman, while pursuing this discussion, to notice that matter. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I think I touched that point sufficiently in 
the very beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. DINGLEY.. I was not here. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me repeat. We are a borrowing people; 
the most extravagant people y under the heavens. e great 
bulk of the gold, the great bulk of the silver certificates, and the 
great bulk of the silver coin that has been issued, amounting, not 
as my friend suggests, to $1,600,000,000, but $1,900,998, the 
great bulk of that has gone out of this country; it is not here and 
can not be here, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam speaking of the amount that is actually out- 
standing, 61, 600, 000,000, the largest volume of currency per capita 
ever known in the history of our sonas Now, in view of that 
fact, I would like to have my friend explain how it happens that 
we have a currency famine, and how a mere increase of currency 
without an increase of confidence will remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can give you in a moment several reasons 
why currency is scarce. The entire business of this country is 
done upon borrowed capital. That capital is b rrowed from abroad. 
The commissions and interest on that borrowed capital go abroad 
annually. All the investments in railroads, express lines, tele- 
graph lines, all the money invested in the great cotton manufac- 
tures in the southern and southwestern part of this country, in the 
iron mines, in the silver mines, in the gold mines, which are to-day 
being developed, is borrowed capital; and the great part of the 
product of these investments has gone to Europe. 

Now, again, our people are extremely extravagant. If you will 


look into the quantity of imported goods coming to this country and 


the classes of those goods, you will see where a t deal of the 
money goes. Then, again, there is a great deal of it, in my opinion, 
between the bedticks and in the stockings of thepeople. I am can- 


did with you about this matter, and I do not blame the people for 
this. When aman shonts ‘‘fire” in his own house I am not goin 
there to sleep. That is just what the banks of this country did. 
They sounded the alarm. They sa on this panic—this “imag- 
inary” panic—and the common people have common sense, They 
wish to get their money where they can put their fingers on it when 
it is wanted. . 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will my friend from Georgia parann me at this 
point, because it is an important one in this discussion? As I 
understand he now adopts the theory that a ‘‘ conspiracy” of the 
bankers has caused the present distrust; that they have gotten u 
ascare and produced the distrust which has caused N 
has caused individuals throughout the whole country to withdraw 
from the banks the deposits on which those banks were doing busi- 
ness. In other words, aceording to this theory, the bankers, who 
are supposed to be intelligent men, have gotten up a scare that has 
caused the distrust which has resulted in drawing from them the 
money on which they were conducting their business. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Idid not go so far as my friend is going; but 
he has made a very good speech and I am willing to let it go out 
with mine. I did not say the banks had entered into a conspiracy, 
I will say that in my opinion. this false alarm came from beyond the 
waters, and that our banks are not blamable. The people under- 
stand that there is no protection to the depositors in any of those 
banks. Therefore no one can blame a depositor in a national bank, 
or State bank, for withdrawing his deposit at a time like this, when 
banks are suspending, and when no accommodation can be had on 
5 collaterals. The note-holder is protected, and amply so, 

y deposit of bonds, but a common depositor has none save as at 
common law—collect if you can. No bonds or collaterals are set 
one side for security to depositors. It is true that stockholders are 
assessable for double their amount of stock; but the poor depositor 
who pos his money in a national bank to-day, or in any other kind 
of a bank, is without any protection whatever other than a claim 
before the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in favor of the common people that 
they deserve credit for the unlimited confidence which they have 
shown in the banking system of this country, which has induced 
them to turn into the banks without protection as note-holders are 
protected all of their earnings resulting from their daily toil and 
the products of their farms and workshops. Especially are they de- 
serving of thanks when real estate and all other species of property 
owned by them are excluded as collateral. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. What is the liability of the stock- 
holder of a national bank for, then? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What liability? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The national-bank act provides that 
every stockholder shall be liable not only for the full amount of his 
stock, but double the amount ofit. For instance, if a stockholder 
owns ten shares of stock worth a hundred dollars a share, he shall 
be held liable for twice that amount. What is it, then, that this 
act provides if it is not protection to the depositor? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 4 stockholder can be assessed double his 
stock and to that extent creditors or depositors can recover, but a 
stockholder can transfer his stock to whom he pleases, and thus 
avoid that clanse. - 

Mr HOPKINS of Illinois. But what is it intended for? Why is a 
stockholder made liable for such a sum as that in case of any failure 
or loss by the bank unless it be for the protection of the depositor? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ofcourse, the stockholder of the bank would 
be liable to the depositors for anything that he has put in, and 
double his stock. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. For twice the amount that he has 


ut in. 
3 Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I make this assertion, not to enhance or 
to inerease the prevailing panic, that there is not a single bank in 
the United States to-day that can stand a legitimate run tor twenty- 
four hours and save itself. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. But the point is this: I think the gen- ` 
tleman has said that the depositors of banks have no security. Now, 
Lagree that banks could be so established that depositors, say in 
national banks, could be better secured than they are at present. 
But I maintain that under the present law the depositors are pro- 
tected not only to the amount of the capital stock, but that the 
stockholders are liable for the same amountagain. In other words, 
you take a national bank with a capital stock of $100,000, and there 
are $200,000 to which the depositors can look for protection ; $100,000 
of the capital stock and $100,000 that can be collected from the 
stockholders in the event of a failure. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Can you find that liability? Will small de- 
positors and poor depositors go into the courts to collect small de- 
posits; is that the security the people want? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is in the law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is not the question. Is it there when 
you wantit? A new board of directors and eyery dollar’s worth of 
stock can be changed in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why certainly. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman does not understand me. Ido 
not mean is it in the law, but is the protection there ? Are the funds 
on hand when the occasion arises? Can you mention a single in- 
stance now where the depositors have been paid in full? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Isay to the gentleman in answer to 
his question, that he can not show a single instance where a stock- 
holder has been assessed for his proportion under such circumstan- 
ces where he has not been able to pay, and where he has not been 
compelled to bro 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not know of a single instance where a 
stockholder has been assessed for such a purpose. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman can not point to a bank 
that has failed, in any part of this country, where the depositors 
have lost anything. And I go further and say that he can not show 
a bank in the last six years in this country that has gone into liqui- 
dation and a receiver has been appointed by the Comptroller of the 
ic Soi where the depositor has lost a cent. I mean a national 


Mr. McRAE, You age ponm to the national bank at Little Rock. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (to Mr. Horxrss of Illinois). You are speak- 
ing of national banks? 

. HOPKINS of Illinois. Of course Iam speaking of national 
banks. I will admit that depositors may lose in the State banks. 
There is where I claim that the national-bank system is far more 
secure not only for business purposes but to the depositor himself. 
But I repeat what I said before, that the gentleman can not show 
where a bank, a national bank, has failed in the last six years 
where the depositors have lost anything. 

Mr. McRAE. Give him as an instance the First National Bank of 
Little Rock. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The First National Bank of Little Rock has 
been suggested. I do not know the facts in this case. I do not re- 
member a single national bank at this moment which is in the hands 
of a receiver that has been closed and where the business has been 
fully settled. Hence the question can not be answered. I see the 
Little Rock bank is closed and several others that I could mention, 
but whether the depositors are protected or not I can not tell until 
the statements are made from the banks. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the gentleman has said that we 
have a national-bank system where the depositors are not protected. 
Now, as I stated before, I ask him to point out where, in any 
national bank that has failed, depositors have been losers up to 
this time. 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to say we have a national bank in Kansas 
which failed and the depositors have not received a dollar and 
never will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman from Kansas furnishes an in- 
stance. I pass it over to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. KEM. If the gentleman will permit me, I will give him an- 
other instance. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ican stand here and give a dozen instances 
where national banks have been closed up and not a dollar has 
been received by the depositors. 

Mr. BOWER. I can give you three in North Carolina, one of my 
own knowledge and two on information received from my colleague 
[Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

A MEMBER. And two in Mississippi. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Two in Kansas, twoin North Carolina, and 
two in Mississippi. They are too numerous now to stop and follow 


them up. Are you satisfied? 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. When the gesaan answers my prop- 
osition by giving the names of the banks. General statements are 


cheap, but yon ought to be specific and name the banks. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have it from the Comptroller’s 
Office that during the entire time since the establishment of na- 
tional banks in this country the net loss, in cases where there have 
been failures, has not been quite 8 per cent; that 92 per cent of all 
deposits held by banks that have failed have been paid to the de- 

ositors. 

5 Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman agrees with me, and I am 
glad to hear him say so, that the depositors are not sufficiently and 
amply protected under our banking system, whether national or 
otherwise; and I call on him and on every good man—and I be- 
lieve you are all good men in this House—I call upon everyone of 
you to get down to work and substitute for the present system 
some system that will give the common people a place for deposit 
and a guarantee, when they put their deposits there, that they can 
recover them at will. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is good advice. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, let us do that. Let us lay down our 
Democracy and our Republicanism and our Third Partyism and all 
this political partisanship and come to the rescue of the people one 
time in the history of this great country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say what I think this country needs. 
It must have acurrency system suffleient in volume, good and stable, 
and so distributed as to meet the demands of every section and of 
all the people of this country. Now, why not? Do you say it is im- 
practicable? 

Well, if you do, it is an admission that Iam not going tojoin you 
in. Ican suggest to you how it can be had, and have no wild-cat 


money and no wild-cat banking system. Supplement the gold and 
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silver currency with paper. Let that pon consist of Govern- 
ment notes, notes issued by the General Government, 
and guaranteed by e Government to the States. Let the States 
become responsible to the General Government, and let the States 
issue these notes to corporations, requiring the corporations to 

ive bonds and ample security that whenever one of these notes 
is presented at the counter ofa bank it shall be redeemed in gold 
and silver; and what else do you want? What else does the Gen- 
eral Government want? 

The Government can ask nothing better than that. It promises 
in the note, on the face of it, to pay to the bearer a dollar, or ten dol- 
lars, iu coin. Then let the General Government transfer it to the 
State for this purpose, because the State can better determine the 
amount of money needed in that particular locality than can pri- 
vate corporations. Then let the State issue these bills to private 
corporations, 8 ample security that Whenever one of these 
bills is passed over a bank counter for redemption it shall be redeemed. 
Then what about the losses to depositors? Then put a tax of 1 per 
cent upon that issue, and let that be collected and covered into the 
State vaults, and held as a sacred fund; and whenever a bank fails, 
let the examiner put it into the hands of a receiver and close it up, 
and whatever the deficit may be let the governor or the State or 
treasurer put his hand into that security fund and take out the full 
amount to cover all the liabilities and losses by the bank. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will you loan money on real estate? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then it can make no difference. The State 
can loan on pumpkins and geese if it wants to. That is the busi- 
ness of the State. That is one of the beauties of the system. The 
State law can regulate the security to suititself. It is nothing to 
the General Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution prohibits the States from making 
any money a legal tender except gold and silver. I want to lay 
down this proposition, and I want to ask some lawyer to answer it 
before this question is done with. If my State of Georgia, through 
her Legislature, makes silver a legal tender, as she has done, it is a 
legislative act; and has Congress, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, the right to deny to the State of Geor- 
gia the use of silver as a legal tender under its constitution? 

I say, as a legal proposition, Con s can not do it. Havin 
giva to my State the right to make silver a legal tender, a consti- 

utional right, no legislation of this House or of the Senate, ap- 

roved by the President, can declare silver not a legal tender in my 

tate, under the Constitution of the country, The right to coin 
money exclusively by the General Government was incorporated in 
the Constitution of the country solely for one purpose, and that was 
to have a unformity in the coin. In 1776, July 9, article 9 of the 
Confederation was adopted, which reads thus: 

The United States in Congress assembled shall always have the sole and ex- 
clusive right and power to regulate the alloy and value of the coins struck by 
their authority and by that of the respective States, and to fix the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the United States. 

Then take the Constitution under which we now live and oper- 
ate. Article I, section 8, paragraph 5, reads: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

The only purpose and the only reason why the General Govern- 
ment to-day does not allow Georgia, Carolina, Texas, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts to coin their own silver and gold is sim ly to 
keep a parity and a uniformity in the value of the coin. That is 
all. ey never had any intention to take from the States the 
right to coin their silver and gold product. They always did un- 
derstand that, and had that right, and the first act under this con- 
federation and the first act of the present Constitution establishing 
a mint, gers every State the right to Be to the mint of the Govern- 
ment and have coined every dollar of her product at a fixed ratio. 
The right has never been taken from the States at all, and all that 
has been done was for the purpose of having a uniformity of value. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make this DA to gentlemen on the 
floor of this House. We can not afford to dally with this question 
while our people are suffering as they are suffering now. 

Can the gentleman who sits here on my right [Mr. Srarpson], and 
I regret that he is not in his seat to-day, who stated last night in 
his speech just there that he was opposed to compromise and that 
he would fight compromise, afford to do so. I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, that every act of this House, in my humble opinion, for 
a hundred years has been nothing butacompromise. I want to say 
that the world was made on a compromising principle. I want to 
say that, in my opinion, the next will be on a compromising principle. 

I want to say that our family relation is a relation of compromise; 
I want to say that our neighborhood relations are a compromise; our 
church relations are a compromise. 

Who is it in this world who has absolute knowledge and absolute 
purity of principle, that be should stand on the floor of this House 
and say “Iam the great IAm.” Inever make any mistakes; I never 
concede anything.” As a Democrat I know that I have got to make 
compromises to get my wish through this House, and I know as 
Republicans you have to do it; and I know as honest men in this 
body we expect nothing else but compromise measures to go through 
either House. 

Well, I will take from this House half a loaf of bread if I can 
not get a whole one for my people. I am ready to do anything for 
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relief that is reasonable and consistent. Let the relief 


ven be ever 
so small, I will take it back to my people and say to them with all 
the soufle, and in all the fight, that is all I could get for you. [Ap- 


plause. 

Mr. een the substitute offered by Mr. BLAND provides that a 
vote shall be taken on the ratio of silver to gold, beginning at 16 to 
1 and up to 20 to 1. The question for our consideration when the 
vote is to be taken is which of the several propositions should be 
adopted. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 16 to 1 should be adopted, 
and the best reason that I can give for that opinion is that in 1873, 
when silver was demonetized, silver was at a premium over gold, 
and for nearly one hundred years silver had been on a parity with 
gold at 153 and 16 to 1. 

I admit, Mr. i tea that the tendency for 1800 years has been 
to increase the silver in a dollar as compared to gold. At and efore 
the Christian era the ratio of silver to gold was 9 to 1, which was 
the ratio with the Jews. The Romans increased it to 11 to 1, where 
it stood at the discovery of America. From 1500 to 1620 it rose to 
12} to 1. From 1620 to 1720 it rose to 154 to 1. From 1720 to 1873 
it only rose to 15.92 to 1; but from 1873 to 1878, while demonetized, 
it — f the advance of two points, to 17.92 to 1, since which it has 
continued to advance under adverse legislation. Since the act of 
1873 demonetizing silver the rise has been greater than for 2,000 years 
previous combined. There was no natural cause for this great rise, 
such as existed in the sixteenth century—1620 to 1720. The dis- 
covery and development of the vast silver deposits of America 
caused the rise at that period. 

The unprecedented rise can only be accounted for by a feeling of 
universal panic started, no doubt, by a widespread attempt to in- 
crease the value of money securities, but kept alive and fanned into 
open flame by the strange and unprecedented methods resorted to 
by our Government to keep up the empty appearance of having a 

old currency, and by constant proclamations which treat gold as 
fhe one precious and indispensable thing, to be had at all hazards 
and at any cost. j 

The coinage of gold in the United States from 1793 to 1892, total, 
ones double eagles, half eagles, three-dollar pieces, quarter eagles, 
and dollars has been $1,582,317,235. 

Coinage of silver in the United States from 1793 to 1892, total, 
$657 ,368,387.10. : 
2 5 of gold in the United States, 1792 to 1892, $1,937,- 

1,769. 
goths production of silverin the United States, 1792 to 1892, $1,071,- 


i You see from these tables, Mr. Speaker, that the argument thata 
kind Providence is decidedly for bimetallism has some force. 

The production of the two metals is about the same. Aecom mg 
to Maurice L. Muhleman, Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the Uni 
States, “the total stock of gold and silver coined or held as bullion 

for reer in the various countries of the world is about $7,800,000,- 

000, of which about half is gold.“ Inthis country, in all the world, 
Providence has not discriminated against either metal; both in 
equal quantities, are found embedded side by side, and under His 

rection and inspiration both have been developed in about equal 
quantities since the days of Abraham. The only discrimination 
ever made against either metal has been brought about by the 
„money-changers“ those who speculate upon money—the commer- 
cial life-blood of the world. 

Gold used in arts in the United States, 1871-1891, $188,448, 150. 

Silver used in arts in the United States, 1871-1891, $119,610, 404. 

You will see that about 94 per cent of the gold product of this 
country is used in the arts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if you will take this supply and demand for 
silyer as a money metal for two thousand years, or for any given 
period of twenty years during that time, you will see that there is 
no reason why 16 to 1 can not be maintained by this country. 

The argument, however, that a change of ratio to a higher one, 
say even to 20 to 1, would injure those in debt and lessen prices of 
products is fallacious. There are only two things that producers 
and debtors need fear as to the currency, too small a volume and 
unstable money; contraction and depreciation are the hindrances 
to good prices of products and facilities for debt-paying to-day. 
Silver is, has been depreciated since 1873. The currency is being 
constantly and gradually contracted as compared with the popu- 
lation and business of this country. 

No one save the Government can sustain loss by making the ratio 
20 to 1. And the Government has accumulated about fifty millions 
of dollars in her vaults made by speculation on silver that could be 
used in the increase without loss to the Government. The miner 
would be benefited by an increased ratio. Such an increased ratio 
would create a demand for every ounce of silver possible to be 
mined annually. The demand forsilver dollars abroad at the ratio 
of 20 to 1 would keep this country drained of silver, and gold would 
flow to us; and, indeed, if we want more gold and less silver this is 
the way to accomplish that end. One thing, however, would nec- 
essarily follow; there would be no premium upon gold and the 
‘money-changers” and speculators in gold coin would lose their 
calling. Again, Mr. S er, I N to Democrats upon this floor 
to unite and do two things—give the country relief and sustain our 
platform and our pledges. [Applause]. 
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The Present State of the Silver Question. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
N OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 21, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. E. U to ropen a partof 
an act, approved July 14. 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase ot silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the President, exer- 
eising that discretionary power lodged in him by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, has convened the Congress in extra- 
ordinary session. The emergency which has impelled him is 
clearly and strongly set forth in the message which is before us. 
“The existence of an alurming and extraordinary business situa- 
tion, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our people,” to 
which he directs attention, is by him 5 traced to the opera- 
tion of certain financial legislation, the evils and dangers grow- 
ing out of which the executive depirtment of the Government 
finds itself powerless to stay or avert. 

This legislation is embodied in what is known as the Sherman 
law, passed July 14, 1890. The first section of the law directs 
“The Secretary of the Treasury to purchase, from time to time, 
silver bullion to the aggregate of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much 
as may be offered in eich month, at the market price thereof,” 
and to issue in payment therefor United States 8 notes. 

It is this provision of the law which it is now proposed shall 
be repealed. The repeal bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,“ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase fromtimeto time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 371.25 grains of pure sil- 
ver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United 
States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair 
or in any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dol- 
lars heretofore coined; and the faith and c t of the United States are 
hereby Boerne to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins 
of the United States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be 
established by law. 

This bill, as will be observed, has two distinctive features: 

First. It stops the purchase of silver bullion. 

Second. It protects the silver which we now have from depre- 
ciation, and maintains its legal-tender quality. 

Mr. Speaker, there ought to be no necessity for the discussion 
of either of these propositions. The purpose of the enforced pur- 
chase of silver bullion by the Government, as openly expressed 
at the time of the adoption of that policy, was to enhance its 
price—to bring if possible its commercial value back to that rela- 
tive ition with gold expressed in the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
In this it has utterly failed. If this failure to realize our expec- 
tations as to the rise in the value of the silver bullion were the 
only unfortunate outcome of this legislation there would be no 
suflleient provocation for this extraordinary session. 

But, sir, it is not because those who are interested in mining 
and marketing this precious metal have been disappointed that 
we are here, but because, in our effort to force into our circula- 
tion a vitiated current we have poisoned our whole financial sys- 
tem, brought dismay and distress to our business interests, and 
finally, idleness and want to our laboring people. If there has 
been any attempt at a defense of this measure [have not read or 
heard it, and if any yet remains to be made, I can not conceive 
upon what ground or en? what line it can be done. 

But, sir, by a kind of parliamentary jugglery this real vital issue 
upon which it appears we could all agree and to dispose of which 
we are here convened, this urgent, burning demand for relief is 
postponed, and while the country suffers and waits we are to 
make a test of the strength of each of an assortment of views 
upon kindred financial measures. 

Six independent propositions offered as substitutes for the re- 
peal bill are to be disposed of first. 

First, the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 

Second, the same at the ratio of 17 to 1; 

Third, at the ratio of 18 to 1; 

Fourth, at the ratio of 19 to 1; 

Fifth, at the ratio of 20 to 1; and 

Sixth, the substitution of the Bland-Allison law of 1878. 

Mr. Speaker, what is meant by the term ratio as applied to 
the coinage of gold and silver, and whence comes the necessity 
for legislation upon that subject? By ratio in this connection 
we simply mean the relation which these metals sustain to each 
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other in pointof value. When we speak of a given ratio as 16 
to 1 we mean that 1 pound of gold is worth 16 pounds of silver, 
or vice versa. In a country where these metals are both coined 
into currency the necessity for establishing this ratio by law is 
easily understood. In our country the unit of value is the dol- 
lar. Now, when this dollar is to be made of different metals, as 
of gold and silver, the very first thing that would suggest itself 
would be how much metal shall each piece contain. the act 
of April 2, 1792, our fathers adopted the Spanish milled dollar 
as the monetary unit. I quote the language of the law: 
That there shall be, from time to time, struck and coined at the said mint 
coins of gold, silver, and copper, of the following denominations. values, and 
ons, viz: * + dollars or units, each to beof the value of a Span- 


descri 
ish milled dollar, as the same is now current, and to contain 3714, grains of 
pure or 416 grains of standard silver. 


In 1837 the weight of this dollar was changed to 412} grains, 
and that isthe weight of the standard silver dollar to-day. How 
much gold now shou d be put into a gold dollar, which was to 
circulate by the side of this silver dollar, which was to perform 
the same functions, take the place of, or be exchanged therefor? 
Clezrly it must be a dollar's worth of gold. It became, therefore, 
necessary to ascertain how much gold the dollar agreed upon 
would buy, and this amount, whatever it might be, should be 
contained in the dollar to be coined of gold. At this time 
1792—Hu milton estimated that in the commercial world, 1 pound 
of gold was worth 15 pounds of silver, and therefore adopted the 
ratio of 15 to 1. Section 11 of the law of 1792 reads as follows: 


Sund. 11. And be il further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United 
States shall be as 15 to 1, according to the quantity in weight of pure gold 
or pure silver; that is to say, every 15 pounds w. t of pure silver shall be 
of equal value in all payments with I pound we 8 so in 
proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 


t > THE WAR OF RATIOS. 


Mr. Speaker, at the time the ratio was established there was 
no strife over ratios; no powerful interests were arrayed against 
each other; no silver miners demanding a market for their prod- 
uct; no friends of god” and friends of silver” struggling 
for the mastery. Hamilton was a bimetallist and desired to fur- 
nish the people with a sound and stable currency coined from 
both the precious metals: In this view Jefferson entirely agreed 
with Hamilton, and they labored together to that end. But 
why, I ask agin, was it necessary that some ratio should be es- 
tablished and observed for the coinage of these metals, and why 
should the ratio fixed by law correspond with the ratioas it 
existed in fact in the commercial world. Why not say one 

und of gold shall be equal to one pound ofsilver,a ratio of I to1? 

cause, Mr. Speaker, they would not so circulate, Whoever 
might have a gold dollar as large as a silver dollar would not 
part with it for a silver dollar, nor for a silver dollar's worth of 
goods. The thing would be preposterousuponits face. It must 
also be rem mbered that both gold and silver have other uses 
than as money. They are used in many different ways and are 
quoted in the markets and bought and sold as me~chandise, the 
prices depending, like that of any other commodity, upon sup- 
ply and demand. If, therefore, the ratio fixed by law does not 
correspond with the commercial ratio, it is clear that the coin 
which is undervalued by th - law will drop out of circulation. 

Toillustrate: Suppose that when Hamilton fixed thelegal ratio 
of 15 to 1, 15 poondi ofsilver were not worth 1 pound of gold, what 
then would have happened? Why, the man who had a pound of 
gold would not coin it into dollars which would be exchangeable 
with silver at that ratio, but he would sell it wherever he could 
get the greatest number of pounds of silver for his pound of gold. 

Now, Mr. Spe ker, this is precisely what did happen. am- 
ilton made a mistake in fixing the ratio at 15 to 1. Gold was 
worth a lit le more than 15 to I in the market, the actual com- 
mercial ratio being at that time 15.17 to 1, which will appexr from 
the table of ratios which I will append tomy remarks. The con- 

uence was that gold very soon disappeared from circulation, 
and from 1810 to 1834 there was not any gold seen or to be had in 
our country. Its absence was noted in the discussions here in 
Congress, and measures were discussed and plans pro: to re- 
cover our share and to maint in it in circulation. anifestly, 
gold had gone where it could do better. 

In France a pound of gold would exchange for 15} pounds of 
silver, and in most other European countries a like ratio pre- 
vailed. To correct this inequality, in 1834, when Jackson was 
President, the ratio was changed by reducing the weight of the 
gold coins and thus bringing the metals into the relation of 

5.98 to 1, or, as commonly expressed, 16 to 1, the present ratio. 
Here again an error was committed, for the commercial ratio 
was then—1834—15.73 to 1, instead of that agreed upon. This 
time silver was undervalued, and 8 silver at once 
disa It is a fact that from that time down to 1873 the 
silver dollar did not circulate, but gold took its place. 


GRESHAM 8 LAW. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the question of relative value or 
ratios is at the bottom of this whole controversy, I leave to 
call attention to, and explain the operation of, what is 
Gresham's law. As early as the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a wealthy English merchant and philanthropist, dis- 
covered and 5 this law of fin nce, viz, that if there is 
a depreciated coin circulating by the side of a full-weight coin 
in n country, the depreciated or bad money will drive the good 
money out of circulation. This law, b.sed perhaps upon human 
selfishness, is universal and unvarying in its operation. Who- 
ever has two coins, one of which only is cli , mutilated, or 
debased, but either of which will pass, will always rid himself 
of the damaged coin and keep the other. It is for this same 
reason that cheap money drives out dear money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not subscribe to any particular 
dogma or set of views; neither do I wish to be classified as my 
able friend from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] has said, as any 
kind of an ist,“ but I do earnestly desire thst we adhere to 
that policy and enact that legislation which will give us both 
gold and silver in circulation. It is true we have them both in 
circulation now, and it is also true that the legal or coinage 
ratioand the commercial ratio are wider apart have 
ever been at any time in Listory. But how is this accomplished, 
and how long could this be maintained? It is accomplished b 
the Government stending in the breach and offering to an 
aciually making good the difference. It is true the silver dol- 
lar has a bullion value of only 58 cents, but the Government sys 
she will take it for taxes, for customs, and for all public 
and inasmuch as the Government has a great capacity for taxes, 
customs, and public dues, the silver dollar takes the place of the 
gold and performs the same function. 

Again, the Government is pl law, in express terms, 
to the maintenance of the parity of the metals, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as I believe, honestly obeying the spirit of 
that law, is paying over the Government counter, on coin cer- 
tificates issued under the Sherman law, either gold or silver at 
the option of the holder. I know the discretion is with him, 
but should he at any time refuse the gold, then, in my humble 
judgment, silver would at once be discredited, and the only 
thre.d which holds them together would be broken and the 
metals parted forever. 

THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 

But sarees say that the depreciation in silver is due to 
hostile legislation; that free coinage at the ratio to be fixed by 
law of 16 to 1 will “restore silver,” will ‘‘rehabilitate” silver, 
whatever that a mean; that the opening of our mints to the 


free and e of silver will, eo instanti and ipso 
facta, Sp ing the price close the chasm. 
Er. S r, if I evor believed that and I presume Idid I do 


not believe it now; if that were ever possible it is not possible 
now. There has been some legislative discrimination against 

silver both in this country and in Europe. It is true that the 

price of silver has declined almost simultaneously with this hos- 

tile legislation; but let ussee whether this result can be attributed 

to that cause or whether what we observe is a mere coincidence. 

In other words, let us determine from the facts whether legisla- 

tion beat down the price of silver, or whether increase in its pro- 

duction did not suggest the hostile legislation. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to a table which I 
have before me, prepared under the direction of tha Treasury 
Department, showing the production of gold and silver in the 
world forthe last hundred years. By reference to this table it will 
be seen that, commencing in 1792 and continuing down to 1848, 4 
period of fifty-seven years, the average annual product was about 
$30,000,000. Begi g in 1849 and continuing down to 1860, the 
average annual product was about $40,000,000. From 1860 to 1870 
the average annual product was about 850, 000, 000. From 1870 to 
1880 the product increased to $80,000,000 per annum; and from 
1880 to the present time it has increased to an average of about 
$137,000,000 per annum. 

The most marked increase, perhaps, was the increase from the 
year 1870 to the year 1871; and I call attention to the figures for 
those years. The amountof the product for 1870 was $51,575,000; 
in 1871 the amount of the product was $61,050,000, or an increase 
of nearly 310,000,000 in a single year. From that time the in- 
crease has been gradual but enormous, advancing at the rate of 
about $8,000,000 per annum. Sothat, beginning with 1702, when 
the annual product was about 825,000, 000 or $30,000,000 per an- 
num, we find that in 1892 the product of the world's mines 
amounted to $196, 05,000. 

The mines of the United States produced, in 1880, 1. 700,000 
ounces of gold and 30,000,000 of silver, or seventeen times as 
much silver as 2 In 1890 they produced 1,500,000 ounces of 
gold and 60,000,000 ounces of silver, or forty times as much silver 
as gold. The ratio in value of silver to gold was, in 1872, 15.63 
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to 1; in 1882, 18.19 to 1; in 1892 it is worth about 28.52 to 1 of 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we must distinguish between cause and 
coincidence. It is true that hostile legislation began about 1872, 
and it is true that about that time silver began to decline in the 
market. Wasit the hostile legislation which caused it to de- 
cline, or was it the enormous increase in the outputof the mines, 
to which I have called attention? I leave this question for 
thoughful men to determine; but to my humble judgment it 
seems perfectly clear that the increase in the output of the mines, 
rather than hostile legislation, caused the decline. 

Again, we must not forget the cheapened cost of production 
as an element in the reduction of price. We have improved 
machinery and increased facilities for transportation, the mines 
are more accessible to the people, and capital has found rich re- 
wards for its investment. ining, especially silver mining, has 
become one of ourindustries. Itis not therefore wonderful that 
the production of silyer should increase and that the price 
should decline. 


SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we are face to face with the operation of 
the financial inw to which I referred, and we must act like men 
commissioned to discharge a great responsibility in an emer- 
goney. We must act intelligently and without regard to our 

eelings. If we do this, it seems to me we shall be obliged to 

come to the conclusion that if we continue the purchase and 
coinage of silver at the present ratio, notwithstanding its great 
disparity to gold in commercial value, we shall ultimately and 
speedily drive the gold out of the country and shall find our- 
selves upon a silver monometallic basis. 

We are asked to declare by law that 1 pound of gold is only 
worth 16 pounds of silver, when, in fact, it is worth 28.52 pounds 
in the worlds markets. We may so declare, but we can not 
ae it so. We may coin the silver, but we must part with the 


gold. 

I have before me, Mr. Speaker, in tabulated form, a statement 
of the monetury systems ol the several nations of the world, and 
I make this declaration here, without any fear of successful con- 
tradiction, th it there is no nation at this time on the face of the 
earth miintaining the free and unlimited coinage of silver in 
which gold circulates by its side. If we are to judge by the ex- 
perience of other nations, or by our own in the past, if the 
ordinury laws which are known to govern the financial world 
are to prevail here in our country, then what I say must be trae, 
that if we continue in the A cian we are now pursuing we shall 
come, and inevitably, to a silver b sis. 

It is also true that there is no country on the face of the earth 
where gold does circulate that silver can not be also found in cir- 
culation. It helps to fill out the volume of the currency; it sup- 
vee gold and aids in performing the functions of money. 
15 . gold is found in circulation silver goes with it hand 

and. 

This being true and being acknowledged on all hands, it seems 
to me that we ought to be able to find a path where we can maintain 
both metals in circulation, and in doing so keep, as I have always 
insisted we should, as large a volume of currency com d of 
both the precious metals as the people can use or need in their 
business affairs. It is not well to indulge in terms of denuncia- 
tion. We enn not arrive at correct conclusions by taking coun- 
sel either of our feelings or our fears. If we proceed in defiance 
of the operation of the Gresham law, and then sit down at last 
amid the wreck and ruin which will onevery hand serveas mon- 
uments of our folly, we shall not then be able to excuse our- 
selves by harsh epithets and bitter reproaches he ped upon those 
who warned us of the coming danger. As well might we de- 
nounce the law of gravitation, and curse Newton for having dis- 
covered it, because we sometimes fall and suffer through its 
operation. 

EFFECT OF UNLIMITED SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. Speaker, what will happen if we open our mints to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratioof 16 to 1? Cer- 
tainly, 2 person who may own any silver bullion may send 
it here and have it coined into American dollars. To-day in all 
the markets of the civilized world, silver is worth about 75 cents 
per fine ounce. The silver contained in our dollar is therefore 
worth just 58 cents. Suppose we permit the silver-miners and 
all the owners of the stock of bar silver to deposit in the mint 
58 cents’ worth of silver and to take away there:or a standard 
silver dollar. Who is benefited by that speculation? The Gov- 
ernment? No; she has done the work and paid the cost; she has 
created out of 58 cents a coin which she herself must take in pay- 
ment of taxes at its full face value of a dollar. 


WILL IT AID THE DEBTOR? 
Some one says: Yes, but it will relieve the debtor class; it will 


ve him a cheap dollar with which to pay his debt. This, Mr. 

peaker, I most earnestly deny. And first let me say that there 
are no more mischievous or misleading statements made in this 
entire discussion than those which declare this controversy to 
be between debtor and creditor. 

Gentlemen have supposed that they could get aid and sym- 
pathy here by an appeal to prejudice; they have arrayed section 
against section and class against class, and have not left un- 
touched any chord of human passion. This is not a contest be- 
tween debtorand creditor; betweenrich and poor. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and all who co3perate with them are not deep-dyed conspirators 
in league with Shylocks, who have come to an agreement to 
drive struggling humanity to the wall. No: it issimply aques- 
tion whether the Republic will calmly, dispassionately, and 
sensibly settle her financial policy and establish it upon sound 
business principles. : 

But, Mr. Speaker, how is the debtor to be benefited by the 
58-cent dollar? How is he to obtain it? We must remember 
that these gentlemen tell us that as soon as we get their plan in 
operation the58-cent dollar will become the be of agolddollsr; 
that it will have thesame intrinsic value and purch tsing power 
of a gold dollar. Now, if this be true, will some gentleman 

lease tell me wherein and how the man who must get this dol- 
has been benefited? If it is to be worth as much asa gold 
dollar, must we not work as long for it, or bring as much prod- 
uct for it, or make as great a sacrifice to obtain it, as we should 
for a gold dollar? Butl do not believe that unlimited silver 
coin ge at the ratio of 16 to 1 will bring it toa parity with gold. 
I believe that the instant that the law should go into efect gold 
would go toa premium; that banks and money changers would 
buy, and sell, and hoard gold; and that immediately our gold 
would disappear from circulation, the volume of currency be to 
that extent contracted, all values unsettled, all business sus- 
pended, credit withdrawn, and that in the 8 which 
must at last be made the poor debtor himself would be the great- 
est sufferer. In the mean time we shall have become a silver 
country, just as Mexico and China, and the half-civilized coun- 
tries of South America are to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I turn away from the contemplation of such a 
possible calamity as I would from the defeat of our national 
arms in battle. 


THE CHANGE OF RATIOS. 


We are next met with the proposition to change the ratio. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall not consider.these several propositions sep- 
arately, but together. Whatis to be gained at this time by a 
change of ratios? How can we know that we shall hit the 
happy medium to which the metals will aay ene and at 
which they will balance and remain in any kind of stable equi- 
librium. My own opinion is that this can be accomplished only 
by international agreement. No one, I believe, denies that in- 
ternational bimetallism is practicable. 

But we can not reach international bimetallism through free 
coinage. We can suspend the purchase of silver bullion, we can 
repéal the Sherman law by which we are obliged to buy, whether 
we need it or not, 44 tons of silver every day, and we can kee 
our silver now in circulation, coined as it is at a ratio of 16 to 1, 
and by pledging gold in exchange for it we can keep it ut par 
with gold just as we do our nickels and coppers and subsidisry 
silver—we need not lose one dollar from the circulation. We 
can do this and then we can make some provision for the future. 
Besides, Mr. Speaker, there is another equally fatal ob ection ty 
the proposed change of ratios, and that is the cost and danger 
of making the change. In answer to an inquiry made by me 
some days ago, the Secretary of the Treasury has kindly fur- 
nished me with a statement upon the subject, which I willread: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19. 1893. 

Sin: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, making as to 
what would be the probable loss incident to the change 8 present 
coining ratio between gold and silver, 1 to 16, and that of 1 to 20, you are re- 
— — that the number of silver dollars already coined aggre- 
gates . 

Without any allowance for abrasion, and loss incident to mel the 
same. the co. value of these dollars, at a ratio of 1 to 20, would be — 
222,162, or 881.110. 28 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81,376,700 ounces of new bullion. which, atthe average price paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 ($0.93}), would cost $75,883,700. 

In addition to this I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion and 
in the melting of these dollars of at least 88. O00, %% which amount together 
with the difference in the face value of the coins ($84,110,288) would have to 
be reimbursed to the Treasury by an appropriation for that 

From the fact that the silver dollars are ted 


Orleans, would 
at least 14 per cent, or 84,500,000, 
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I therefore estimate the cost of recoining thesilver dollars already coined 
as follows: $ 
by a on and melting 
Cost ‘a co! (labor, pegao HE re ete. 
Copper tor DUT -amaaa aaa 
Transportation of dollars to mints 
Fee NP Nas SRA A ee UR Se a. 


Hon. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
House of Representatives. 

Can we afford this experiment? Is it necessary? 

No. If we are to have international bimetallism it would prove 
a serious hindrance. If we are not, it would be a useless cost, 
If we are to abandon what now is purely an arbitrary ratio, that 
of 16 to 1, in hopes of striking the commercial ratio, why take 
20 to1? It is not plausible, even. It can not be seriously con- 


sidered. 
DUTY OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that the people demand the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and that they expect us at this time 
to make the experiment, regardless of consequences. In this 
connection much is said about platforms and pledges and party 
pe Representatives who have heretofore been known to 

vor the free coinage of silver, but who are now convinced that 
under the existing conditions the experiment would prove dis- 
astrous, are taunted with the charge of inconsistency and threat- 
ened with retirement to private life. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I have gene over all that ground, and I 
have this to say in answer: Very many people, like their rep- 
resentatives, at one time believed that by the free coinage of 
silver we could obtain a larger amount of currency, and at the 
same time maintain its pansy ana that of the public credit. 
At that time it-was hoped and believed that the depression in 
the price of silver was bs coy merely and due to hostile 
legislation only. Let me call your attention to what was said on 
this subject by the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
at the time of the passage of this Sherman law. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RD of July 8, 1890: 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. President, if this bill becomes a law and is executed 


in faith, as we are bound to assume that it will be, and four and one- 
half million ounces of silver are purchased each month it will give great re- 
lief, and I am confident it will be an object lesson that will]. to free coin- 


age. 
= * Ld * * * $ 


1 believe that we shall purchase the full four and a half million ounces 
each month; that it will raise the price of silver and enhance the price of 
farm 3 relieve the American people more than many now anticipate, 
and that ultimately we shall have the full use of silver. 

Senator Plumb, who closed the debate in behalf of the bill, 
also said, on page 7104: 

Mr. PLUMB. If this bill is my own belief is that during the next 
Co if not before, so easily and noiselessly will this work, so helpful 
will it be to all the eof the United States, so thoroughly will it com- 
mend itself to the g judgment of the people, that the next step will not 
only be free coinage, but it will be a short one and taken by the practically 
unanimous concurrence of the American people. 

These were the conditions upon which men declared in favor 
of free coinage. They were led to believe, and did believe, that 
the parity of the metals could be and would be restored at the 
ratio of 16 to1. I myself believed it, and so believing was glad 
to join withthe gentlemen and use my utmost endeavor to make 
it so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, their prophecies have failed. The times 
have ch . Instead of silver having gone up to 16 to 1, it has 
gone down to 28 to 1. Because I had hoped to follow these gen- 
tlemen up, is it true that I am to be considered inconsistent be- 
cause I refuse to follow them down? Or is it true that a Repre- 
sentative charged with the grave responsibility of legislation, 
upon which depends the weal or woe of millions of his fellow- 
citizens, must blindly, yes, stubbornly, follow any certain dictum 
previously made, but which, when interpreted in the light of 
new surroundings, leads to consequences not contemplated, and 
which a afterwards learns would inevitably bring harm instead 
of good 

presentatives are commissioned to think as well as act. 
Look at the condition of our country. Confidence is destroyed, 
capital is unemployed, business is stagnant, labor is idle in the 
streets, yea, even in some places begging for bread, and winter 
is coming on. 

It is believed that it is within our power to relieve the situa- 
tion. The President has called us together that we may take 
some action, and now we are told that we must look out for our- 
selves; that we must settle this question with reference to our 
own political fortunes, so thaf we may hold our seats hereafter. 

. Speaker, the way to be consistent is to do right; and the 
only road to public honor is along the path of self-denial. Who- 
ever acts out his own honest convictions will have his self-re- 


spect, and by and by the confidence of others. But he is to be 
pitied ind who belies his own convictions to 2 some tem- 
porary advantage, for sooner or later he will be known as a dis- 
onest man. 
THE PARTY PLATFORM ON SILVER. 


Some gentlemen have assumed to speak for the Democratic 
ey and say that if we do not provide for free coinage at 16 to 

we shall not keep our platform pledges to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, who are the people, and how are we to know 
when they have spoken, or what they have said when they have 
spoken. Sir, the district which I have the honor to represent 
is equal in intelligence and in patriotism to any in this Union. 
That district in its preliminary conventions, selected for its dele- 
gates to the Chicago convention two able and representative 
men, each of whom was unalterably pledged to the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland for the Presidency. At Chicago they met the 
duly accredited representatives of their Democratic constituen- 
cies from all the States and Territories, and thre was practical 
unanimity in favor of the President’s nomination. These dele- 
gates were the direct representatives of the people. It was 
remarked on all sides that the convention was free from the 
domination of the professional politician, and in this respect it 
contrasted sharply with the convention which was held at Min- 
neapolis. If ever a man was nominated by the people, that man 
was Grover Cleveland. This convention also gave us a platform 
of principles upon which their candidate should stand, and to 
this platform I wish to call attention. That part which refers to 
this subject reads as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
asa Sowara makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make ali of its supporters as well as its author anxious for its 
speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the co of both gold and silver without 
discrimination arane either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper money currenc’ 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon th 
policy as especially ni for the protection of the farmers and laboring 


classes—the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the Democratic platform. The Demo- 
cratic party is in favor of the free coinage of both metals with- 
out discrimination against either, but,“ to use the very lan- 
guage of the platform, (1) “the dollar unit of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value,” or 
(2) ‘be adjusted through international agreement,” or (3) (by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance 
of the parity of the two metals.” Sir, I am willing to enact that 
platform into a law and I will vote for free coinage with any one 
or with all of the three conditions named. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I am a partisan. I do not wish to have it 
understood otherwise. I believe in partisan politics. I do not 
believe that the world has ever seen the triumph and consumma- 
tion of any great reform without the intervention of partisan- 
ship. Whenever a great man has evolved an idea which he be- 
lieved would help or bless mankind he has always endeavored 
to bring others to his side, that, by their united efforts, his 
hopes might be realized. I ama partisan Democrat. I do not 
say I should always follow my party where I knew it was clearly 
wrong, but it is with great pleasure that I follow it now, because 
I can see that its present course leads up to that high and solid 
ground which insures individual prosperity and national honor. 


WHO LEAVES THE PLATFORM. 


But now, when we are seeking to carry out that platform, en- 
deavoring to enact its principles into laws, whatdowefind? We 
see that some gentlemen who have codperated with us in the 
party have 3 into the trenches lately evacuated by the 
enemy, and having seized their deserted guns, they now fire into 
the ranks of the very party to which they claim ie Some 

Who now defends the Sherman law? Not the Republican 
party. Who now standing behind that law use it as a further 
menace to public weal and demand some kind of concession and 
compromise as a condition to its repeal? Not those who are 
responsible for its existence; not those who A it birth. No; 
they have disowned and dishonored it. Shall any of us who are 
Democrats now defend it? We lately found greatcause for con- 
gratulation that we as a party had at last become thoroughly 
united fora reformation of the tariff. Before this Congress 
adjourns we fondly hope that that good work will be fully en- 
tered upon. But suppose that when we begin to write the 
schedules some gentlemen, who happen to live where protected 
interests are located, shall plant themselves behind the McKin- 
ley law and fight until the Government subscribes for an in- 


~ to-day it is only worth 75 cents 
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definite number of blankets, or steel-plated ships, or other prod- 
uct. Suppose we hear them say, You shall not strike down our 
industry; you shall not lay the bloody hand of sacrifice” upon 
wool, nor woolen goods, nor upon steel; you shall not proceed 
until we are fully placated and provided for. 


MONEY OR MINES. 


Mr. Speaker, let it be understood that when men talk about 
striking down silver they mean the silver industry, not the silver 
money. And let it be known that when men wish this Govern- 
ment to put its shoulder under the burden of free coinage, un- 
aided if Shee: countries, they propose that we shall attempt to 
pay 81.29 per ounce for all the silver that may be offered, when 
r ounce in the market. Letit 
be understood that every coined dollar which now bears the im- 
print of our mints is with difficulty made as good as gold, and 
that by the adoption of free coinage our entire stock must inevi- 
tably fall into depreciation and dishonor, then we can clearly see 
what the gentlemen mean. It is not the silver in the currency 
for which they fight; but the silver in the mines and the bullion 
which may be in stock. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we are for the silver dollar. We propose to 
make and keep it good. Weare not hostile to the silver miners 
of Colorado and Nevada; they are our fellow citizens; but we 
can not subscribe to the doctrine that because we have used sil- 
ver as money in the past, and that, relying thereon, they have 
developed the mines and made heavy investments, that there- 
fore we as a nation have incurred an implied obligation to con- 
tinue to coin all the silver that comes, whether we need it or 
not. You will not find that in a Democratic platform. You 
will not be able to either drive or persuade us to enact it into a 


law. 
BIMETALLIC FRANCE. 


But gentlemen refer us to France, and say that she carries 
$700,000,000 of silver in her currency, while we have barel 
8600, 000,000 in ours with nearly twice the population: They as 
why, if France can use a per capita circulation of silver so large 
as that, why can not also we. This isa reasonable and natural 
question, and inasmuch as it has been often asked both here and 
elsewhere I have been at some pains to get the facts and the 
reasons for this condition, 

There are very many points in the laws and monetary system of 
France which have been entirely overlooked or misunderstood 
by the gentlemen who so often hold her up as a model. France 
has notfreesilver coinage. France has not national bimetallism; 
she has not even international bimetallism in the sense in which 
gentlemen use that term. France has the largest stock of metal 
money of any nation on the globe. She has $800,000,000 of gold, 
$700,000,000 of silver. Her entire per capita circulation is $41.07, 
which is also greater than that of any other nation. 

It is natural that gentlemen who desire a large increase in the 
coin money of the country should turn to France. I, too, Mr. 
Speaker, desire that we shall have more money—more coin 
money—as much, in fact, as the people need or will use. I am 
willing, therefore, to take lessons from France; to learn, if possi- 
ble, how she circulates this unparalleled volume of currency and 
at the same time maintains the parity of her mstals and thesta- 
bility of her whole financial fabricas well. How does she do it, 
Mr. Speaker? In the first place, she does not do it alone. She 
has entered into covenant relations with Italy, Greece, Belgium, 
and Switzerland; this helps. Lam willing to try that part. 

In the second place, she has limited silver coinage. We must 
have some limit, too, if we follow France. In the third place, 
these nations which I have mentioned, and which constitute the 
Latin Union, have provided in their compact for the final re- 
demption by each nation of its own silver coin and the payment 
of any differences after settlement in gold; in other words, for 
ultimate gold redemption. I hold in my hand a document pre- 
pared by the Director of the Mint which contains a synopsis of 
these laws, and I will read the provisions to which I have re- 
ferred: 

The convention of the 234 of December, 1865, Mig on the Ist of January, 
1880. A new convention of the 5th of November, 1878, prolonged the duration 
of the Latin Union for five years. The convention now in force is dated 
November 6, 1885. By its terms the suspension of the coinage of the 5-franc 
silver piece is maintained in the countries of the Union: but any of the con- 
tracting states may resume the free coinage of silver on condition of ex- 
changing, during the entire duration of the convention, the 5-franc silver 
pieces bearing its stamp and circulating in the other states of the Union, for 
gold,ondemand. The latter, however, would then be at liberty not to re- 
ceive the 5-franc silver pieces of the state that resumed the free coinage of 
the white metal. It was likewise stipulated in the convention of 1885 that 
the coins of each of the signatory powers should be received by the treasu- 


ries of the others as well as by the of France and Belgium, and that 
the Union might be terminated any time after January 1, 1891, by giving one 


year's notice. 
During the year follo the termination of the convention, the several 
overnments are to to the exchange and return to the country that 
auca them of the 5-franc silver pieces. Any balance remaining after the 


exchange has to be settled in gold, or bills of exchange, on the debtor state. 
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Here, then, we have: i 

First. International agreement; 

Second. Limited silver coinage; and, 

Third. Ultimate gold redemption. 

In addition to these, two other facts should be mentioned: 
First, France has no paper money in circulation of less denomi- 
nation than 40-franc notes. Second, the French people really 
prefer their silver coin; and, perhaps because they have confi- 
dence in it, gladly accept it and mis rly hoard it. Are the gen- 
tlemen willing to adopt the bimetallism of France or the Latin 
Union? No, Mr. Speaker; they would like to obtain the result, 
but they are unwilling to adopt the means by which alone it can 
be achieved. 


CURRENCY AND PRICES. 


One of the errors into which gentlemen here and elsewhere 
have fallen, is that the volume of money in existence regulates 
and fixes the value of property. This is not true. We need no 
better illustration of the inaccuracy of that proposition than the 
conditions which now confront us. There is more money in the 
United States to-day than ever before. I have before mea table 
prepared by the Treasury Department, showing the per capita 
circulation in this country for a series of years, and at no time, 
I repeat, has the volume n so great as now. In 1860 it was 
$13.65, and it has gradually increased to $24.44. 

It is not the money in existence, but the money in circulation 
that affects prices. We are now witness to the fact that with a 
very large volume of money in existence we may have but little 
in actual circulation. Much more, therefore, depends upon the 
velocity of the current than upon the volume. Again, money 
not only multiplies itself by its scavi, but it is supplemen 
by credit. By far the greater part of the world’s exchanges are 
made without the intervention of actual money. What part 
now has credit in measuring values? 

Mr. Speaker, the doctrine that the volume of actual currency 
controls prices, which has been quoted here, is entirely erro- 
neous and should be discarded. It is the volume of actual money, 
supplemented by whatever is taken and used as money, which 
controls prices. It is cash and credit combined that forms the 
volume of our currency. 

The philosophy which gentlemen have imbibed and teach is 
drawn from the experience and observation of that day when 
every man had his own strong box,” or carried his treasure in 
a leather belt; of the day of the camel and the caravan; of walled 
cities and fortified towns. 

What might with some safety have been affirmed of a time or 
country in which every exchange was performed with actual 
cash, would be wholly unsatisfactory when applied to a country 
and conditions like ours. 


WHAT CAUSES A FINANCIAL PANIC. 


Mr. Speaker, if we would decide this question intelligently, we 
must look beneath the surface; we must not treat the symptoms, 
merely, but endeavor to get at the root of the evil and apply the 
remedy there. It is not a lack of money that causesapanic. It 
is the panic that causes the lack of money. The word currency 
is from the Latin currere, to run; the same from which our 
word courier is derived. It is the currency that runs which 
serves the peopig, Is it not plain that any legislation or policy 
which would cause any portion of the currency to cease run 
would to that extent operate as a measure of contraction? We 
have more money, as I have already shown, than ever before, 
but it will not run. 

My friend, the gentleman from Louisiana 
likened the 3 the blood, which is the circulating med- 
ium of the body. e figure is not inapt, and I quite agree with 
him in his opposition to phlebotomy as applied either to the 
human body or to the body politic. To bleed either might be to 
debilitate or destroy. 

But, Mr.Speaker, no one proposes to draw away from the cur- 
rency any part of the vital fluid. 

The trouble is that we are, by a most unnatural process, for- 
cibly injecting about 44 tons averdupois of white metal every 
day into the patient’s veins, and it is this only which we pro 
to suspend. But I like the figure of the gentleman and will fol- 
low it a step further. We must not forget the important part 
which the heart plays in this matter of the circulation, for the 
blood will not run when the heart ceases to beat. If our cur- 
rency shall run, there must be in the country some pulsating 
energy, some motive power, and this is and can be no other than 
the heart of hope, the spirit of trust and confidence. It is this 
that specs and spreads the actual money through the channels 
of trade, and it is this that, with magic power, breathes life into 
new forms, with which it supplements and expands the volume 
of the actual currency to the limit of the songs Be need. Just 
as our volunteer soldiery has, when called upon, filled and swelled 
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the ranks of the regular Army, so does credit augment our actual 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in the effect produced upon credit that the 
pens contracts the currency more than in other ways com- 

As I have said, cash is supplemented by credit. Credit 
is one of the concomitants of our civilization. One 
man’s debt is another man's property, and, in a certain sense, in 
some forms, may even be his money. 

The 3 of the Currency, in his last annual report, 
treating of this subject, says (I from page 31, volume 1, of 
that report): 

The subject of the currency of the coun 
portance. is 
which obtain in the 
should be and 


, always one of interest and im- 
e, because of the differences 
to what the currency 


asked all the all re 
ts for the 15th day of September, 1892. separately stated and ed. 

object in this report has been to furnish reliable data from which the 

pu could see and realize how small a transactions 


bed apna by actual ah — ol it is for the Go 
are act money. and how e ‘or vern- 
ment to furnish a volume of currency sufficient to meet the wants of the 


ected. Itiseasy torealize 
on the 
tress. 


Tie fo table, taken from that report, will convey some 
idea of the limited extent of the use of money as compared with 
the various forms of credit: 


Paper currency 
Checks, drafts, etc — OaS 
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Some gentlemen may ask, Why not have more. money and less 
credit? My answer to that is that with credit you would not need 
the money and you would not want it, and without credit it 
would not circulate and you could not get it, however great the 
volume might be. ides, the world is not moving in that di- 
rection. The time has come when a d name is rather to be 
chosen,” even in the commercial world, ‘‘than great riches.” 
A good name will cause the transfer of more property to-day 
than all the camels of Job could have carried. A good name un- 
locks the vaults of the usurer, turns the wheels of industry, and 
sets the sails of commerce upon the seas. Oash is the law of the 
sa „confidence an inspiration and instrument of civilization. 

Whatever, therefore, weakens or destroys confidence contracts 
the volume not only of the actual currency but all kinds of 
credit which take the form and fill the place of currency as 


well. 
In my humble jodgment the present deplorable condition of 
our financial affairs is due and attributable more largely and di- 
rectly to the operation of our silver policy than to any other 
or to all other causes combined. The President has well said 
in his message that— : 
The knowledge in business circles among our own ple that our Gov- 
ernment can not make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor keep in- 
puy with superior money by its own mdent ef- 
forts, has resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of 
currency refuses its aid to new enterprises, while mil- 
lions are actually withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to 
So ed he 
Sate tases ao Aoa those Which they . — have. a 
Mr. Speaker, it is not often that a people is able so clearly 
to trace its misfortunes to the existence of bad laws. It is not 
often that the opportunity is given to legislative bodies to afford 
a specific and a speedy remedy for evils with which a nation 
is afflicted. That occasion is before us; that Oppo gra is ours. 
For that relief a goa people pleads to-day. we give it or 
shall we withhold it? i 
It is not necessary, in order toarrive at a correct conclusion of 
this momentous question, that we should appeal either to class 
or sectional prejudice, or invoke any feeling of hostility or hatred 
toward foreign nations. There is no blessing which could come 
from a correct solution of this problem that would not, like the 
dew of eee pag oe all, and there could come no 
evil out of it that would not, in time, like afoul contagion, spread 
from the humblest cot to the proudest palace. 


-| ciation of the need for our act 
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_ Love of country, truepatriotism, does not consist in self-vaunt- 

ing; it is manifest in sacrifice and service; it is to be esteemed 

= e for the wisdom of its purpose as by the measure of its 
evotion. 

Let us seek to do that which, in the calm, clear light of reason 
seems best, not for any special interest, not for any class or sec- 
tion, but for the welfare of our common country. Let us so act 
that the Republic shall not be hindered in her progress; so that 
she shall go forward and not backward; so that she shall not fol- 
low. but lead in that great procession of nations, which, though 
sometimes halting, still moves gradually and grandly on toward 
the high destiny of the human race. [Loud applause.] 


Silver Coinage. 
SPEBCH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, August 24, 1893. 
The Senate ha u 
5 — ene nder consideration the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the 

Mr. PEPFER said: 

No member of this body, Mr. President, has a keener appre- 
0 ing promptly in response to the 
President's call than I have; and were it not that the people 
whom Ihave the honor in part to represent have commissioned 
me to present their views upon the ding question, I should 
not at this time ask the attention of Senate, and I will thank 
Senators if they will give me their attention. 

in what I um going to say to-day I wish Senators to understand 
that I represent at least a million and a half of voters who be- 
lieve just as I do, and they have a right to be heard here through 
one who is authorized to speak for them. Weare deliberating 
now, and the views of every member of this body are worth lis- 
tening to, they are worth conside ; for the conditions which 
are now presented for our considera: are new in the histor: 
of this country. They are coming upon us like a storm whic 
has been gathering for many years, but the cloudbursts are just 
now opening, and we are beginning to look to see what is behind 
them. So I ask in advance that I may be heard attentively and 
patiently, as I have listened to every other Senator who has 
spoken upon this subject. 

It would have been vory forage re Se me, Mr. President, could 
I have found time in the midst of this hurried occasion to reduce 
my thoughts to writing, that I might express them more clearly, 
if not more forcibly; but that could not be done. This subject 
is not new to me, and that is one reason why I again ap to 
the Senate. Ihave been thinking for years the lines which 
have converged into what we now see. So, while my thoughts 
may be roughly expressed, they are not crude or new. 

It was suggested the other day by the venerable Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], whose seat is just in front of where I 
am speaking, that those of us who venture to discuss this ques- 
tion before we have become warm it this Chamber should tarry 
at Jericho, as certain of our ancestors had been advised to do, 
until their beards had grown. If the newspaper and the maga- 
zine earicatures are to be taken in evidence, Mr. President, I 
have been at Jericho some time. [Lavghter.] 

At the outset I wish to say that I am not interested personally 
in mining, nor are the people of Kansas. Seventy-five per cent 
of the men whom I represent here are farmers. I had rather 
have one good Kansas farm to-day than an equal number of acres 
in the best mineral region in the world. farmers and 
the farmers of the entire country are always prepared with some- 
oN. to live upon. 

A little while ago, passing through the mountains in the min- 
ing regions, I saw that upon the closing of the mines there were 
thousands and thousands of men clustering in the cities out of 
employment. A few daysafterwardsIsaw that they were march- 
ing to Denver, and that the whole populace there were aroused. 
I stopped one night in July last in the city of Leadville, almost 
at the top of the Roc untains. In the morning the side- 
walks were covered with frost, so cold it was—in a drear, rocky, 
8 region barren of everything except silver and gold and 


n. 
Those men, thrown out of employment, have no place to go 
no place to rest their heads, no farming lands to occupy their 
time, no deep, rich soil, out of which to raise wheat and corn and 
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other articles of subsistence. They must go out upon the cold 
charities of a heartless world—no, not heartless, but they are 
thrown.out upon the charity of asympathizing world. That is 
a better word. The farmer is always at rest so far as something 
to eat is concerned. 

While we in Kansas produce as much wheat, as much corn, 
and as many cattle and horses in a single ras will outweigh 
in value the output of all the mines in the country, while we 
have no special interest in mining, we havea great interest in 
the subject of money; and I am receiving letters every day from 
the people of that splendid agricultural region saying Give us 
mony! Give us money! Twenty-two and 25 cent wheat we can 
not live upon except to feed ourselves.” It is money the peo- 
ple want. 

In that respect, Mr. President, we are broad enough to under- 
stand that the people of the entire country are just as much in- 
terested in this matter as the men who live am the silver 
mines; just as much interested as those pioneers who have en- 
tered the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains, and wrought out 
every year since they have been there, as the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DUBOIS] told us the other day, millions u millions of 
gold, which our Eastern friends are clamoring for. One of the 
most astonishing feats of modern civilization is the course of 
progress in that stony and rugged region. The only wonder is 
that men and women have ever undertaken to live there. Were 
it not for the mining interest, were it not for the mineral stores 
which are there, nothing of the kind would ever have been ac- 
complished. 

While we, the people in the States contiguous to the mining 
regions, are interested indirectly because it makes a market for 
us, still we are broad enough to understand that the whole country 
is interested. I have never heard any Senator upon this floor, 
or any Representative of a region, whose people are di- 
rectly interested in the mining of silver and gold, urge upon the 
attention of the Senate that it is their peculiar interest, and 
that, therefore, they ask the protection of the law. Much and 
vitally as those people are interested in the development of the 
mining regions, they are manly enough and patriotic enough, 
Mr. President, to appeal to the people upon ader grounds. 
They ps it upon the ground of the public necessity, and not 
their local needs, and it is a principle that statesmen ought al- 
ways to act upon that the public interests are greater than pri- 
vute interests, no matter how intensely they may be involved. 

It was suggested by one Senator, a few days ago, that the wip- 
ing out of the mining industry would destroy much valuable 
property. That is true, but in the progress of civilization there 
must needs be wrecks left in the wake, and society can not afford 
to pay for all of the losses that are occasioned as the great army 
of the people moves forward. We couldnot with any degree of 
consistency, either in law or in morals, stop to pay our friends 
in the mining regions the value of their interests before we shall 
conclude to coin their silver and their gold intomoney. The 
people need money; the people want the gold, and they want the 
silver for public p es—to e money out of; and for that 
reason, and that reason alone, do I insist upon the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. 

Mr. President, in the great war through which we passed some 


years the physical cou and the prowess of the people 
were exhibited in such a marked degree that the whole world 
locked on in admiration. We have no question about that to- 


day; we are all Americans, all Anglo-Saxons. Now, I submit 
there is coming a war of greater importince, a war in which 
there shall be no South and no North, and I pray that there 
may be no East and no West, but that we shall have one undi- 
vided country, that all of us shall be actuated by patriotic prin- 
Sel ar and that we shall consider these questions from a patri- 
otic standpoint, and only that. It is a war of reason now, and 
nota war with engines of destruction in our hands. 

I need not call the attention of the Senate to the importance 
of the subject. It was expressed in the message of the President 
very plainly and very succinctly; that it reaches out into all the 
avenues of trade and of commerce. I need only go back about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years to the time when the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, who sits upon my left Mr SHERMAN], stated 
in this Chamber the proposition still more distinctly, if possible, 
than the President has done. à 

He said then that in all of our legislation touching finance we 
are treating of matters which per to the vital interests of the 
3 ourlaws upon finance reach to the homes of the poor, 

he humble, the lowly, and that when we are proposing to de- 
Grease the volume of our currency and appreciate the value of 
the basic metals, we are adding to the debts of the Freie: as 
was the case at that time; when we promised to pay 100 bushels 
of wheat, we shall have to pay 135 or 140; that where we promised 
to pay $100 we shall have to pay $140; so to-day the legislation 
which we enact will have its effect for good or evil in every 
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elling in the land, for we are touching upon a subject which 
is of vital interest to every human being in this in every 
other part of the world. 

The President in calling together gave us what, in 
his 4 was the cause of the present troubles, and he puts it 
in this way on page 5 of the printed message, as we have it be- 
fore the Senate; 

The knowledge in business circles 9 own people that our Govern- 
ment can not make its dat equivalent to Intrinsic yalue—— 

I beg close attention to this language 


The knowledge in business circles amo 
ment can not make its flat equivalent to 
money on a parity with su 
resulted in 


values that capital refuses its aid to new peed (creo while millions are 
actually withdrawn from the channels of trade commerce to become idle 
and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. 

The President gives Congress to understand that our own peo- 
ple have lost confidence in the ability of the Government, acting 
as the people’s agent, to pay their debts. 

I beg leave to place side by side with the President's state- 
ment the lang ofthe Senator from Indiana Mr. VOORHEES]. 
With his usual e oquence, powerful always in debate, clear and 
succinct in ex ion, the Senator gave us to understand in a 
speech day before yesterday that it was not want of confidence 
on the part of our people that has caused all this trouble and 
commotion. I have that Senator’s speech before me, and I wish’ 
to call attention particularly to a paragraph on page 390 of the 
RECORD. The Senator says: 

The national credit.of the American ublic, tried by every test which 
can be applied, is better and stronger ay than the credit of any other 
government on the globe. Her bonds, her promissory notes to pay her debts, 
as they may be called, bearing a low rate of interest, stand at à premium in 
the money markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cowardly instinet 
of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting capital, in its cautious search for per- 
manent investments, seizes upon them with swift greed wherever they can 
be found. The safety of the security appeases somewhat even the usurer’s 
highly seasoned appetite for richer profits. 

And, strange asitmay appear, the Senator from Indiana is not 
only authorized to speak for the Administration and to explain 
the President's views, if they need any explanation, but the Sen- 
ator kindly and deliberately ‘says sotothe Senate. In the first 
paragraph of his able and lucid speech he says: 

It is undoubtedly true that the calm, unbiased publi of the t 

tis undou y at the un pu Sante ae — eat 


body of the American people, tive of . 
the Executive in assemb! the le; tive branch of the Government at 
ve made such action necessary are I 


this time, and yet the causes which 
think, widely and dangerously misunderstood and by certain classes pur- 
posely and persistently misrepresented. 

Then the Senator proceeds to state what the causes are not; 
and the first one is that it is not that the people have lost con- 
fidence in the credit of the Government’s paper. 

The people of this country are not afraid of the public credit; 
they never were afraid of it. In the time of the nation’s need 
we were all pleased to receive and to use as money that which 
the Congress of the United States authorized and directed that 
we should receive as money; and so it is to-day. There is no 
clamor upon the part of any class except the usurers. They and 
they only are clamoring about the credit of the Government, 
and it is only because they desire to add to their already ill- 
gotten gains. 3 

It the people were afraid of the credit of their Government, and 
feared that we would dishonor our notes, they would not hoard 
them as they are doing now, and the national banks would not 
feel themselves compelled to issue clearing-house certificates 
and require that they shall be used as money, nor would they be 
paying a premium upon currency. 

he first week of our meeting, Mr. President, the usual report 
of R. G. Dun & Co.’s Mercantile Agency was given to the world. 
On the first page there is a long recital of the business failures 
and embarrassments, the breaking of banking houses, the hoard- 
ing of currency, the money of manufacturing establishments, 
the throwing out of thousands of working people upon the streets 
without employment. These things show that something else, 
everything else, if you please, except what the President urges 
upon the attention of Congress, has caused our present misfor- 

unes, a 

Mr. President, far be it from me, and it ought to be far from 
every patriotic citizen, to even suggest that our own ple are 
ashamed or afraid of theirown currency. Let me from this 
report of the Mercantile Agency: 


The long desired mee! of Congress, a President's message which ae 
answered expectations, aud the arrival of $13,280,000 = from Europe wi 
$10,000,000 more on the way, have not brought the improvement many an- 
ticipated. Stocks are stronger, but failures continue, and the closing of 
industrial establishments; idle hands multiply and silent shops; and the 
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this city and several in Nashville, number thirty-four, while refusals to pay 
h * — or with limitations are beco: more 

aste: 
number, include such names as R. Cole the iron * 
Walker & Co., of Chi in dry goods, and H. L. Hotchkiss, fh stocks. 
Whatever relief Congress power to give may be less fruitful for good if 


1 deferred. 
"The machinery of exchanges has almost stopped. When $30 per $1,000 is 
paid for New York exch: at Chicago, and $15 or $20 at other Western cities, 
settlements between the East and the West, which ordinarily amount to 
£3, 200,000,000 in a year, become extremely difficult. Even the New Tork Cen. 
tral could not get currency here on checks of the Boston and Albany, and 
was obliged to send to Boston for the money. The root ofthe trouble is that, 
acco: to reports of July 12 to the Comptroller, over $131,000,000 of đe- 
posits been withdrawn in two months from part of the national banks, 
and probably $17,000,000 from all, besides unknown sums from savings, State, 
and private banks, and during the month, since July 12, the withdrawal 
and hoarding must have been relatively ever greater. A premium of | to 2 
cent is d for gold, and 3 to 4 per cent for currency. 
E ing bi. 80.000 notes d . The clearing house has issued 35,000,- 
cod nore certificates, and the hope is that confidence may be revived and 
hoardings unlocked. 


e Government 


There are multitudinous other evidences besides those of the 
commercial reports. I have nearly an armful of newspaper clip- 
pings that I collected for the purpose of ascertaining what these 
troubles have come from. Evidently the President is mistaken. 
All the testimony is against him. I do not wish to be understood 
as criticising the President or his motives. I am discussing 
statements madein a public document, and that only. r 

I have great faith in the personal honor and in the patriotism 
of the President of the United States. I would honor any oc- 
cupant of that office because of his high office; but I am call 
the attention of the Senate and of the country to the ac 
facts as they exist, for the purpose of showing before I get 
through that it is not want of confidence on the of the 

ple, but it is because of practical treason upon the part of a 
fewof our citizens, a class which I hope will some day be relieved 
from the responsibility of stealing from the people. I mean the 
usurers and the fortune wreckers at the great trade centers who 
fatten on the misfortunes of other men. 

There areother alleged causes, and I will refer to two of them 
before going further. The speakers and the writers of both the 
great political parties have been telling us for years, upon the 
one a that our protective policy was carrying the country to 
ruin, and, upon the other side, that the free-trade tendencies of 
the opposite party were doing exactly the same thing; and that 
now what ails us, one parey says, is our protective laws, and 
the other party says itis the fear of the people that our tariff leg- 
islation will be disturbed. 

Let us think a moment about this matter. It can not be that 
our protective policy has injured us to this extent or that it 
would ever do it, for if I should cite no other argument one alone 
is sufficient. To-day more than one-half in value of the goods 
that we are receiving from foreign countries come in free of 
duty, and the duty we pay upon the rest amounts to only about 
$150,000,000 a year. 

Then, on the other hand, I take issue with those friends who 
insist that it is the free-trade tendencies of the Democratic party 
that are causing all the trouble in the factories, in the mines, in 
the workshops, and other places. That can hardly be true. Car- 

ters and’ builders and that class of men who are to-day idle 
have no interest, either directly or indirectly, in tariff duties. 
What fear have the farm hands, the miners in the mountains, 
the sailors, the clerks in the mercantile establishments and in 
the business houses as to the prospective danger to manufactur- 
ing establishments by the course of the Administration now in 

wer? 
Ke HAWLEY. May I make a suggestion to the Senator just 
there? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Suppose a manufacturing town that has 
been thriving and growing is so afraid of alterations in the tariff 
that it concludes to suspend all building operations, pigeonholes 
the plans for a new factory or a new wing, what becomes of the 
carpenters who expect to work a year upon it, for example? It 
involves the prosperity of the whole village. 

Mr. PEFFER. I remember once upon a time seeing a youn 
man of a romantic turn of mind sitting down and resting him- 
self beneath the shade of a towering rock. In the midst of his 
meditations I inquired what he was thinking about. He said he 
was thinking that if in the future he should bring his child there 
to look at the magnificent scenery surrounding him and the rock 
should fall and kill the boy how lonely he would be in his old 
age. Whenever manufacturing establishments do, as a matter 
of fact, close their establishments because they expect or be- 
cause ear ezar any tampe with the tariff, I will then an- 
swer the Senator’s question. do not believe there is one such 


case in a thousand. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that there are a good many 
cases where gentlemen do not proceed with projected enter- 
prises, because they fear that possibly they will not receive the 
protection that the laws have afforded those who have been at 


work in the same line in years. I can understand that very 
well. I know of some instances of that kind, and it is EENS 
logical. But I insist that the records of the failures to-day an 
for the last half-dozen years in the manufacturing establishments 
show that it is not fear of pone. closed by any prospective tariff 
ponori but it is for wantof orders. The people in the country 

ve not money to buy with. My own constituents are selling 
wheat at from 25 to 40 cents a bushel, corn at no more than the 
cost to produce it, horses at one-fourth of their value, and cattle 
atone-third less than their value. They are unable to prose- 
cute their accustomed marches to the merchant for goods; the 
merchant fails to sell, and the manufacturers do not receive or- 
ders. That is the trouble. 

Mr. President, I have often listened to this outery with won- 
der and astonishment. I have no party prejudicein the matter. 
I have always been a protectionistand I am at this hour. But Ido 
not believe in protecting one man against other men in matters of 
business. Ido not believe in protecting one interestagainst other 
interests, and taxing the massesof the people to supportafew men. 
I am utterly opposed to that, and so is the whole party to which 
I belong. But protection means protection to national indus- 
tries as a national matter. That was the theory of the fathers. 
It was the theory of the old party that I loved so well, and never 
1 from until it abandoned the policy of its own early 

istory. 

Now, if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] will turn 
to the Democratic platform in the year 1884, he will see that 
while there is a proposition to revise the tariff, it is expressly 
stipulated that whatever revision is done shall be along the line 
of saving to the working people of the country whatever they 
have gained by reason of this protective policy. The President 
in his message in 1887, which was made the rallying cry of the 
party afterwards, took the same ground. He gave the people to 
understand that their industries should not be molested except 
upon a fair line which would save to the workingman whatever 
he is entitled to to make him equal with his competitor upon the 
oier aie of the ocean, with his cheaper labor and his cheaper 
clo g. 

I see the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] standing before me 
and honoring me with his attention. He, as chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the House of Representatives, 
presented a bill to that body for their action early in 1888, after 
the President’s message had been given to the country. The 
bill was drawn upon the lines of the message, and was so stated 
by the distinguished chairman of that important committee; and 
the Senator from Connecticut will remember that the woolen 
mills which are established in his own State and all through 
New England and New York were left with a protection averag- 
ing about 40 per cent. 

The same class of men who managed to get along in 1846, and 
from that to 1857, with a tariff duty averaging about 30 per cent 
or alone there, and a still lower one in 1857, and did not then 
even ask for any increase for the BE aap of protection, are not 
scared now at the tariff outlook. When Congress met fn 1861, in 
view of the great war that was coming, called together for the 
purpose of raising armies and equipping them, and revised the 
tariff, it was doge not for protection to manufacturers, but to raise 
revenue, and every increase that was made afterwards was made 
not for protection, but to save the manufacturers against the 
effect of a tax levy made upon them to support the armies. 

In 1864 we authorized them to go abroadandemploy labor and 
bring it here, under contract and a year’s mortgage on their in- 
come; and not until nearly a dozen years afterwards were the 
masses of the people aware that such an act had ever been 
passed. We are now reaping its fruits in Pennsylvania, where 
men are marched to the polls and vote by number, instead of by 
name. 

Somebody in the city of New York issending to me regularly 
the weekly publication known as American Industries. it is in 
the Democratic party the same as the American Economist is 
in the ce gee party. The editor sent out a very intelligent 
and capable reporter among the manufacturers to ask their opin- 
ions about the revision of the tariff, and in not a single instance 
that has come under my observation did those men recommend 
a duty below 40 per cent, the average of the Mills bill, on the 
lower grades of woolen cloth. The Democratic party dare not, 
if it wanted at this hour, to establish free trade in this country. 
The very men who ure controlling both the great parties to-day 
are the men who are standing behind the great manufacturing 
interests, and all the money power in Christendom, if need be, 
will be brought to bear to prevent the consummation of a plan 
of that kind. 

There is no danger of free trade unless this fight is forced 
upon us to the end, and then every custom-house will be closed 
and the trade of the world from that time on will be free. That 
is where we are drifting; and the men who are behind the 
throne to-day are the men whom I blame for hastening that 
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consummation when it comes. All that we ask is, to use the 
language of the old Virginia slave, that ‘‘you tote fair.” If we 
upon our farms are compelled to compete with what you call the 
pauper labor of other countries, you can do it, and we say you 
must do it before this fight ends. Be fair with us and we will 
be fair with you. 

But if the tariff was what ailed us the President would have 
been careful to say so. The very fact that it is omitted from his 
message is evidence to the country that the interests of the 
people are not going to be disturbed by any proposed legislation 
of any party. There is as much patriotism among the Democ- 
racy as thereis among the Republicans. Thank God, the great 
war of the sections is over. A little while ago I read a speech 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. GOR- 
DON], who 5 years ago was at the head of an army in 

ray uniform. He was talking to the old veterans of the rebel- 

ion, and he said to them, The time has come when this Union 
and this whole country is ours. 

We have but one we have but one destiny. Our hearts 
and our hands are 9 as citizens of a common country, and 
woe be to the enemy that strikes at our vitals.” I have heard 
no more patriotic utterances in this body than have fallen from 
the lips of men whom we went down to visit in 1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, and 1865. 

I did not expect to be drawn off in this sort of a discussion, Mr. 
President, but the well-meant interruption of the Senator from 
Connecticut, kindly disposed as he always is, for the time being 
stimulated a thought upon that line. 

The President of the United States was not well advised. Who 
were his advisers? They were the same to whom his predeces- 
sors since 1873 have gone for counsel. And who were they? By 
reference to the current newspaper chronicles of September, 
1890, we find that the Secretary of the Treasury then paid a visit 
to New York City, and the cause of his visit was an alleged 
‘stringency in the money market.” Out in Kansas, in Nebraska, 
in Iowa, in all of that #3 enid region down in the Carolinas and 
in the Virginias and through to Texas, in all the country west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, there was the same stringency in 
the money market. 

On the 31st day of March, 1890, the average market price of 
corn in Kansas was 15 cents a bushel, when it cost 21 cents to 
raise it. We made known our wants. Our farmers and those 
from every agricultural State in the Union poured in letters b 
the thousand to the sin gated Ne Agriculture and to all the offi- 
cers of the Government who any connection with the busi- 
ness of farming. The Secretary, in response to their appeal, 
wrote a long letter in small print, occupying four pages of fools- 
cap, in which he conceded the justice of their complaint. He 

ke kindly about their condition, and the only encouragement 
the Secretary could offer them was that Congress was at that 
time spate, She currency question, and he thought in due 
time the same y would increase the duties upon wheat and 
corn and other agricultural products brought in from foreign 
countries. Then, he thought, the farmers would have more 
money and they would have more protection. That was the con- 
dition of the farming population at that time. 

The Secre of the Treasury made a visit to New York to 
confer—not with the people; he paid no attention to the people 
in the West or the South; he paid no attention to the masses of 
the people anywhere; but this is what he did: He sent out cards 
of invitation to a few bankers and other capitalists to meet him 
at hie subtreasury building, and they met and discussed the sit- 
uation. 

Now, if Senators will turn to page 29 of the report of the Sec- 
re of the Treasury for that yar they will find a clear, suc- 
cinct statement of why he called upon those bankers and other 
capitalists and what the result of his call was. 

e result is fed down in a table on page 30 of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1890. It shows that he pur- 
chased bonds from those bankers and other capitalists at a 
pone of 25 to 26 per cent; that he advanced nine months’ 

terest on a large number of bonds that were not yet due, the 
total amount of the disbursements being $98,276,682.10. The 
amount of the advanced interest was $12,009,951.50. These 
several transactions are fully set out in the Secretary’s report, 
on pages 28, 29, and 30, as follows: 

Accordingly, on J u 19, 1890, a circular was published rescinding that un- 
der which purchases had been made since April 17, 1888, and inviting new 
828 to be considered July 24, for the sale of the two classes of bonds 

fore mentioned. Under this circular there were offered on the day pre- 
seri 408,350 4 per cents and $594,550 por cents, at prices varying from 
121.763 to 128.263 for 4s, and from 103; to 104.40 for 4is, of which there were 
purchased all the 4-per cents offered at 124 or less, amounting to 86,381,350, 
and all the 4js offered at 103 or less, amounting to $584,550. As the amount 
obtained on this day was less than the Government desired to purchase, the 
provisions of the circular were extended, with the result that further = 


Shanes bbe made, amounting in the aggregate to $9,652,500 4s and 
T cents. 


was soon apparent that these purchases were inadequate to meet exist- 


ing conditions; therefore, on August 19 the Department gave notice that 

cent bonds would be redeemed with interest to and 5 May 3 
1891; and two days later the circular of August 2I was published. inviti 
surrender for redemption of twenty millions of those bonds, upon condition 
of the prepayment after September 1, 1890, of allthe interest to and incl 
August 31, 1591, on the bonds so surrendered, Under this circular there w 
redeemed 820,060,700 4 per cents. 

8 the disbursements resulting from purchases and redemp- 
tions of bonds under the circulars of July 19 and A t21, the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country required that large additional amounts 
should be at once returned to the channels of trade, Acco; ly, a circular 
was published August 30, 1890, inviting the surrender of an additional twen 
millions of 4} per cents upon the same terms as before. This was follo 
by another, dated 7 7 cares} 6, inviting holders of the 4 per cent bonds to ac- 
cept prepayment of interest on those bonds to July 1, 1891, all pL re which 
Was subsequently extended tothe holders of currency 6s. Under this circular 
of August 30 there were redeemed #18,678,100 44 per cent bonds, and under 
that of September 6there was poe on the 4 per cent bonds and currency 
6s interest amounting to 812.008.951. 50. = 

These prepayments of interest are expressly authorized by section 3699 of 
the Revised Statutes. They were deemed expedient because of the disposi- 
tion of the holders of bonds to demand exorbitant prices for them. 

The amount of public money set free within seventy-five days by these 
several disbursements was nearly $76,660,000, and the net gain to circulation 
was not less than $45,000,000, yet the financial conditions made further 
prompt disbursements im vely sanno A A circular was, therefore, 
88 September 13, 1890, inviting propo: to be considered on the 17th, 

or the sale, to the Government, of $16,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds. The offer- 
ings under this circular amounted to $35,514,900, of which $17,071,150 were of- 
fered at 126}, or less, and were accepted. 

The total disbursements since June 30, 1890, by the means above set forth, 


are recapitulated as follows: 


Under circular of Apr. 17, 1888. 82, 358, 884. 00 
Under circular of July 19, 1890. 21, 225, 989. 46 
Under circular of Aug. 19, 1890 581, 138.12 
Under circular of Aug. 21, 1890 20, 964, 808. 42 
Under circular of Aug, 30, 1800 19,518, 176, 83 
Under circular of Sept. 6, 1890. 2, 009, 951. 50 


Under circular of Sept. 13, 1890. 


*Prepayment of interest, 


The people who needed money in the transaction of their busi- 
ness were not heard. The back of the Government was turned 
upon them. The face of our officers was toward Wall street 
and the bankers and capitalists there. The Secretary of the 
Treasury could pay money into their pockets by the purchasing 
of bonds, the premium on which amounted to $17,000,000. He 
could advance them nine months’ interest upon bonds not yet 
due, amounting to $12,000,000 more, making in all over $27,000,- 
000 of the public money paid to the bankers and other capital- 
ists of Wall street, without adequate consideration, while the 
people were left to dig a little deeper and to raise a little more 
15-cent corn. 

I remarked that the present Chief Executive consulted with 
that class of men, the men whom his predecessors consulted 
since 1873. I will not go back beyond 1890; it would take too 
much time. Now, who were the President's advisers in this 
case? Coming a little closer home we will see how likethe pro- 
ceedings of 1890 were those of 1893. It was currently reported 
in the newspaper dispatches mong about the 21st, 22d, and 2: 23d of 
Aprillast that the Secretary of the Treasury thought, speaking 
for himself, that the Treasury notes which had been issued in 
paymentfor silver bullion mient properly be paid in silver. He 
carelessly dropped the remark somewhere in company, as it was 
alleged, There is plenty of silver in the Treasury; there is no 
danger of a colla there.” 

No sooner did the wires carry the news of this suggestion than 
a gentleman from New York City, whose name was given at 
the time and need not now be repeated, started for Washi n. 
The next day the newspapers came out with this h : The 
President speaks,” and the President gave to the country in his 
own language his determination concerning the payment of 
those notes. The New York World, in commen upon the’ 
President’s statement that all the obligations of the Govern- 
ment will be paid in gold, used this language: 

President Cleveland evidently feared that Secretary Carlisle's statemen 
given to the public on Thursday, was misunderstood. or at least that it di 
not afford a very clear explanation of the present financial situation and 
the adopted po cy of the Administration, and so for the second time within 
three days he has taken the management of the Treasury into his own 
hands. e complaint can not be made that he has not ken pany or 
that he has kept the public in doubt as to just what he thinks should be 
done and what he intends to do. 

The President gave the country to understand that every one 
of the Treasury notes would be paid in gold. 

On the 26th of vi ap the newspapers gave us some knowledge 
of the gentleman who was moving backward and forward between 
New York and Washington. name is given as Jordan. The 
reporter says: 


Assistant Treasurer Jordan g ot give up yesterday to a series of confer- 
ences on the subject of gold. T Jor- 
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They are not convinced that he represents body above him, and 
eee the arrival ed DOUALA Oarilale: ERADAN may talk di- 


Then the Secretary kindly went over, as the newspapers in- 
formed us, and ina little while he and the bankers to dis- 

ree. After the trouble came, when there was a deficit in the 
reany so far as the $100,000,000 mark was concerned, the bank- 
ers of o, the bankers of Denver, and the bankers of Kansas 
City offered gold tothe Government, and some of the little banks 
way in the back woods tendered a few thousand dollars—if that 
was all they had—in gold to help the Treasury out; but the 
bankers of Wall street could not agree with the Secretary and 
voy, advanced not a dollar, yet they were the President's ad- 

rs. 

Now, Mr. President, it is very important that we should know 
who is dictating our financial policy; and in saying that I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that the Chief Magistrate of the 
American Republic is be dwarfed anybody's influence. 
What Ido mean to say is that the President of the United States, 
honestly believing that the policy dictated by the bankers and the 
Napoleons of finance” was the r policy of the country, so 
says boldly to the Fs as He never gone into the back- 
ground to say this thing. It has not been said in a corner. 

Mr. Cleveland (and I honor him for his cou ) is willing to 
say before the whole world what he believes. He has done it 
from the beginning. Heis Topas now. No, no; the President 
is great among strong men; but he believes in a wrong philoso- 

hy that was taught to him in his childhood. Ins of learn- 

g his law at the feet of Gamaliel he learned his law at the feet 
of the Rothschilds, Baring & Co., Clews, Drexel, and that class 
of men—the men who received their teac from the econo- 
mists that built up the Bank of England and all the great banks 
of antiquity except only one. 

Now, I wish to inquire a little into the character of those men 
in order that we may see and that the country may see who itis 
that is talking tous. Away back about thirty-four or thirty-five 

ears ago a young man in the city of New York, having a spew 
tative turn of mind, was anxious to become a member of a y 
of gentlemen who then met in the basement ofa building in that 
city to transact their business. They refused admission to the 
young man. He came to the conclusion that he would follow a 
system of tactics that would force somebody to te just as our 
traders in grain force people to terms sometimes. says: 

After numerous efforts to gain admission to the exchange without suc- 
cess— 

Tam talking about the stock exchange of New York— 

I finally made up my mind to force it. I at once inserted an advertisement 
in the ne’ pers, and proposed to buy and sell stocks at a sixteenth of 1 
cent each way. This was such a bombshell in thecampof these old topas 
t they were almost . What rendered it more distasteful to 
them still was the fact that, while they lost customers, I steadily 
them. The result was that t felt compelled to admit me to their ranks, so 
thut I could be kept amenable to their rules, and do business only in their 
own conventional fashion. My membership cost me in all, initiation fee and 
Other trifling expenses in connection therewith, 8500. This 
Says the gentleman— 
ee eg 7 — m 
, ye e 
sehen Wiis Walt sree Seats ive tees insite don 

Then he goes on in the next page and says: 

Youthful speculators— 

Like himself— 

Had not then learned the ‘‘ crooked ”— 


In quotation marks— 
methods ofthe young idea ot modern times. It was there also that Daniel 
Drew began to accumulate those millions that afterwards were subject to 
such a rude scattering. It was there that the celebrated corners“ in Rock 
Prarie du Chien, and Harlem were concocted. It was there that the 
wealth was accumulated 
ions of acres, wilderness, to 
blossom like the rose, in spite of Mr. Lo ab api opinion that no material 
ation. thus add immense th in real 
incalculable benefits on trade and 
comfortable homes not only for the pioneers and 
ation of the Eastern States, but a soil that has at- 
downtrodden of every nation to come and partake of the bless- 


I have read from pages 9 and 10 f Twenty-eight Years in 
Wall Street,” by Henry Clews. 

Now, Mr. President, going along a little further to pages 19 or 
20, I will simply call attention to what is said there, without 
reading more than a portion of it. My object in this is to show 
the character—moral, financial, and political—that the advisers 
of our public men put before the world. L am doing it in their 


own words. Henry Clewsis the young man Iwas s ing of, a 
reco, ed banker and stock-broker, a man standing h not 
only in his profession, but standing high in social and religious 


circles in the city of New York and everywhere, notwithstand- 
ing he before the world himself and his cowork- 
ers as the most extensive gamblers in the world. Those are 
harsh words, I understand; but wait, Mr. President. It is time 
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that the people have these things to them in all their 
nakedness and deformity. On page 16 Mr. Clews says: 

Wall street has furnished the money that has set the wheels of industry 
in motion over the vast continent, and in one century has brought us 
abreast, in the industrial arts, of countries that had from one to two thou- 

Claiming t th Sore f Am ilizatio 

© progress of our erican civi n d as 
it is, to be the output and the legitimate offspring of thi gam- 
bling institution in the very heart of our country. 

It be 
ee galling to some of these people that we are now the most avait 

Speaking of the people of other countries— 
for the commercial and industrial supremacy of the world, and we have ob- 


tained this position, in a great measure, through the instrumentality of 
Wall street as a civilizer. Saye z 


Then I refer, without reading it, to the portion of chapter 3, be- 
ginning on page 16, Which I have marked in red, toshow the meth- 
ods by which those men accumulated their vast fortunes; and he 

aks of them as having grown gray in their business. He says 
that they will come down from their comfortable homes in the 
timeof panic, and these panics occur with reasonable certainty 
three or four times every year. They wait until they see a cloud 
no larger than a man’s hand presaging the coming of a storm in 
the financial world. Then, he says. they go out of their homes 
like spiders in advance of a storm. They godownto their offices 
and rake in a few million dollars that somebody else has Iost and 
then retire again to the bosom of their happy families. 

These men are fortune-wreckers. They think no more of 
throwing a mortgage of fifteen, twenty, or one hundred million 
dollars over a railroad, or county, or te, ora nation than they 
do of eating an oyster for ast; and these are the class of 
35 from whom we seek advice. This is what Mr. Clows says 

em: 

But few gain sufficient ence in Wallstreet tocommand success until 
they reach that period of 1 
When this time comes these old veterans of the street usually spend long in- 
tervals of repose at their ic, which 
recur sometimes oftener than once a year, these old fellows 
Wall street ho down on their canes to their brokers’ 


If young men had only the patience to watch the 
times, as manifested in the 


tails, around 
B ot OA 2 yo spect. 
lators, therefore, watch the ominous visits to the street of these old Them. 
cen Praca ay wine rd theses typ rod of a panic as ers 
and noiselessly from their cobwebs just before 

It you only wait te see them purchase, then put up a fair margin for your- 
selves, ki out of the “bucket shops” as well as the “sample and 
only visit Delmonico’s for light lunch in business hours, you can 
to realize handsome profits on your ventures. 

-What else is there about this? We read the other day, all of 
us, that in the city of New York there is a club known as the 
Millionaire Club. Seven hundred of the wealthiest men in the 
city belong to the club. of which J. Pierpont Morgan is president. 
The club has already issued $2,000,000 in . 
5 of which the site for their club ding was purchased, 

en they invested a amount in the ereetion of the building, 
and now this dispatch tells us that they have put on an additional 
mortgage of $2,000,000 for the purpose of it, putti 
up finishings of marble and the most costly woods in the world. 
In the same paper, on the same day, I saw a deseription of the 
balls, the costly revelries that that class of men in New York 
City indulgein. These are the men, I repeat, with whom our 
executive officers confer—half a dozen speculators who rule the 
country with an iron hand. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we dissolve partnership with 
BT — —U— 

n e people, always st the an em- 
selves. It has been reserved for a Christian ¢ vilization in the 
closing 188 of the nineteenth century to throw a garb of re- 
pe ty about the business of the usurer. It may seem a lit- 
tle harsh to characterize those people as I have done. Let me 

uote the oan Si of the ee Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. VOORHEES} delivered in this y the day before yesterday 
upon the same subject. The Senator says in the second para- 
graph of his speech: 

For the last five months and a little more, the cry of the pessimist— 

And as he used that word and paused a moment to breathe I 
straightened myself, while sitting near him, e ting a thun- 
derbolt at my devoted head and at the people for whom I am 
speaking, that we were to be termed the pessimists, although I 
had taken advantage of many occasions to deny that there was 
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any truth in such a 
the Senator proceeds, an 


so far as we were concerned. But 
says: ¥ 
For the last five months and a little more, the 


£ thi t, the 
voice of the prophe tof financial evil, and the wail the . e of national 
bankruptcy have all been heard in the land. sounds of warning 
the authorities of this Government have gone up from all 
financiai centers where 8 its gains and its power, constitute the 
chief objects of human worship, and from those— 

Not from our poor fellows who dig in the soil and among the 
rocks, but— 
from those centers have also emanated the cruel edicts of great financial 
Pa amc commanding a stern contraction of the currency, a sudden 
and harsh shrinkage in its circulation, and the consequent inauguration of 
a panic, a distress period in the public mind. 

And not satisfied with that presentation of thecase, not satis- 
fied with that arraignment, harsh as it was, after again calling 
attention to the good quality of our public credit, the Senatorin 
the third paragraph following, says: 

Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent investors of capi- 
tal hunger and thirst after all the Government bonds now in existence, but 
their chief complaint inst the present Aoministration is that the Presi- 
dent and his very able Secretary of the Treasury have refused their demand 
to issne at least there hundred millions more, This additional block of na- 
tional indebtedness, increasing in a time KA A edea ace the interest-eat- 
ing burdens of American labor, would be ed with the keenest delight and 
swept with miser enjoyment and avidity into aig sr Aso vaults by the very 
parties who have most londly and continuously declared, ever since the pres- 
ent Administration came into power, that the creditof the Government was 
in deadly peril and its Treasury practicallydankrupt. 

I think, Mr. President, with the views of the Senator from 
Indiana added to mine, we can let Wall street rest a few minutes 
at least. 

And now what kind of advice do they give us? Their advice 
to the President was, ‘‘repeal the Sherman law,” and the bill to 
which Iam speaking was presented in due course of proceedings. 
I have here a letter which I have no doubt was sent by copy to 
every other member of this body. It is from the same gentleman 
whose named is appended to this book as its author, Mr. Henry 
Clews. Itis dated New York, August 16, 1893. He says: 

To insure the repeal of the Sherman silver law it may not unlikely be 
necessary from present appearances— 

Yes, I should think so— 4 
to offer as a compromise some measure that will continue the recognition 
of silver as a money metal. in which event why not reénact the B silver 
law with the 8 amendments, changing the parity of the dollar to 
eithor 22 to 1, or 24 tol 

Why not reénact the Bland silver law that was repealed two 
years ago in order to give us what we now have? 

In that case— 

Here is the reason, Mr. President. He answers it himself— 

In that case the monthly purchases of silver would be at the discretion of 
the Secretary. 

That is it precisely; it would be “‘at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary.” You remember, Mr. President,and so do the Senators 
who are honoring me with their attention, how the Bland law 
was executed. It was on the statute books a little over twelve 
years, and during that entire period the law was never executed 
to its maximum nor beyond a few dollars in advance of the min- 
imum. As Mr. Clews recites very properly, the Secretary was 
directed to purchase at least 82, 000, 000 worth of silver bullion, 
and he was ted to purchase not more than $4,000,000 worth. 
Not less than two nor more than four. 

As a matter of fact, while the Secretary did have the discre- 
tion which Mr. Clews wants to clothe him with to coin 
$4,009,000 worth a month, he gave us but $2,000,060 a month in- 
stead of $4,000,000, as he ought to have done, and by that means 
kept away from the people during the period of the operation 
of that law about 375,000,000 silver dollars that they were enti- 
tled to. They would have secured that much more than they 
did secure if the law had been executed. 

The total amount of silver bullion purchased under the Bland 
act (act of February 28, 1878) to August 12, 1890, when the Sher- 
man law took effect, was 323,635,576 standard ounces, costing 
$308,199,261, an average of $1.05 per fine ounce. The number of 
silver dollars coined out of that bullion was 378,166,793. If the 
maximum amount of $4,000,000 worth of bullion had been pur- 
chased and coined every month during the time the law was in 
force instead of $2,000,060, the total number of dollars coined 
would have been about 753,000,000, or an increase of about $375,- 
000,000 above what was actually coined. 

Mr. Clews, one of the class who advise our public officers, asks 
us, inasmuch as they can not get rid of silver, to go back to the 
Bland law and let the Secretary of the Treasury coin just as 
many dollars as he pleases, and send out silver certificates upon 
them, and then, as was so well said by my distinguished friend 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] yesterday, they are not lawful money; 
you do not pay any taxes upon them; youcan not pay your debts 
with silver certificates unless your creditor is willing to receive 
them; and if he is a money lender he sticks gold into the note. 
That is the kind of advice we get! 

Mr. President, this kind of treatmentof a vital matter is breed- 
ing bad blood in some partsof the country and insolence in others. 


The people at Denver, wild with excitement and under the in- 
fluence of a bead gach invasion of unemployed workmen, fearing 
the worst, voiced in the language of their governor, patriotic as 
any man in the country now or in past years, let loose some wild 
expressions which were thrown out upon the wires, and the peo- 

le were led to believe that the citizens of Colorado, always a 

oyal and law-abiding people, were upon the vergeof revolution. 

e metaphors of language at such times must be passed over. 
If we can smother the conduct of a Government agency to-day in 
the form of United States banking institutions, surely we can 
forgive a little looseness of expression among the miners, whose 
thoughts may be crudely expressed. After all, they are like the 
jewels that they dig from the mountain. Take away the dross 
and you have the pure metal left. Let our country get into war, 
nobody would come quicker than those boys who work in the 
minea from day to day and feed their little families upon the pro- 
ceeds. 

There is another sentiment sometimes 1 gies that is equall 
to be deprecated and to be discouraged. It is the attempt—I do 
not know that it is an attempt, but it has the effect of arraying 
one section of the country inst another. I heard the other 
day a gentleman not connected with the party to which I belong, 
either, say that the two great parties of the country will soon 
divide upon the Rocky Mountains. I heard another man say 
that Mason and Dixon’s line will be turned half way round, so 
that, instead of lying between the North and the South, it will lie 
between the East and the West. Mr. President, let us all here 
in this Chamber, and wherever our influence can extend, dis- 
courage all such language as that. 

I would not array one section against another. I would heal 
all the wounds between different parts of the country. You 
could not blot out the little State of Massachusetts without ex- 
pinging a part, and a very important part, of American aloy 

ou could not blot out of our history the city of New York with- 
out taking away a large part of our most valuable history; nor 
could you sink the ol eystone, the home of my childhood, 
without sinking to a very great extent the wealth of this coun- 
try, and its enterprises, and its important historic recollections. 
Let us be for the whole country; and whenever we find a cus- 
tom, no matter whether it be in the West, or the East, or the 
North, or where it may be, that is wrong, let us expuse it; letus 
fight against it; let us undermine it and destroy its influence. 

How ably and eloguently my distinguished friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WASHBURN] fought here against the great gamblers 
in Chicago last fall, and how eloquently the able Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] defended them! It is a condition, not a 
section, that confronts us. Ihave not yet said a word against 
the East. There are customs and practices in the East that are 
destroying this country, and it is those customs, those practices 
that Lam contending against. It is that that I would expose in 
all its deformity before the American people and before the 
world so that we may understand what us, ; 

As was expressed a few days ago by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR], we in the West are] not alone to blame in 
this matter of sectional discussion. I have here something 
which is buta repetition of many similar expressions that I have 
found in the metropolitan press of the East. It is fromthe New 
York World: 

The strength of this organized opposition— 

Speaking of the opposition to the repeal of the Sherman law— 
and its inspiration come primarily from the States of Nevada, Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and the two Dakotas. 

The writer omits Kansas and Nebraska, who are of the same 
family with the hardy mountaineers; and I say to them here 
now, speaking for the people of Kansas without regard to 3 
affiliations, we are their neighbors and their friends. Their 
is our God and we worship in the same tabernacle with them. 
We will defend them in their mountain gorges to the last, and 
when we get through with this fight and their mines are open 
we will send them our wheat and our corn and our cabbage and 
our potatoes and we will be their friends forever. The writer 
goes on to say that: 

These seven States have a tatal population, accord! 
sus, of only 1,146,735. Yet they have fourteen Senator 
for New York, with its 6,000,000 inhabitants. 

And that writer was then about a hundred miles from the home 
of my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], whose splendid little 
State, with allits romantic history, is about as large as two of our 
Western counties. 


These seven States, with less than a million and a quarter population all 
told, counterbalance in the Senate New York. Pennsylvania, 9 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan. and New Jersey, with their population of 24,385,760. 


Then he goes on in the concluding paragraph and asks: 


Why should those pocket boroughs have such ponderence of power, a 
powo po wouy out of proportion to their numbers. or their IDOS in 
any ay 


The same day I picked up the New York Herald and I find a 


to the Eleventh Cen- 
1 votes against two 
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complimentary reference to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DU- 
BOIS]. If he will give me his attention a moment it may be 


interesting to him to hear what the Herald had tosay about him 
in connection with the same sort of criticism that I read from 
the World: 

What rubbish— 

The writer says— 


for Mr. DUBOIS to talk of oe for the rights of his own 
tion of Idaho could p 


+ 


When I read that I was moved to take up the statistical record 
of Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. I find that 
the population of those ten States amounts to 4,000,000 and over, 
m de up in large part, as the Senator from Idaho said the other 
day in choice language, of the best brain and muscle of the East- 
ein States. They are not foreigners, such as we find to-day in 
many of the large businessestablishments and hotels in the cities 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Go out eee the magnificent prairies of Kansas and of Nebraska 
and you will find the very best form of American manhood and 
womanhood there. So it is all through that splendid region. 
We are Americans all. There may be some, and there are a 
few, who were born in other lands, but they came here to be a 
part of this thriving and prosperous people; they have assimilated 
themselves with our population; they are citizens of the States 
and of the Republic; they vote with us; we elect them to office; 
they are honored and respected citizens. 

In addition to the four million population, I find that their 
dggregate valuation in 1890 of taxable property—not the esti- 
mated, but the actual valuation of their property for taxable 


le!” 
if the teem- 


(Census Bulletin No. 
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urposes—was nearly a thousand and a quarter million dol- 
areal 187,156,990. I find that the six New England States 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut—have a population of 4,700,745 just a little 
more than the po tionof the ten States to which Í have called 
attention. The value of their property is $3,558,215,480, just 
about three times as much as that of the people in the ten States 
whose names I have mentioned; and yet Kansas was admitted 
into the Union in 1861, Nebraska several peers later, Co orado 
in 1876, and Idaho, the Dakotas, and the other new States only a 
few years ago. 

Those people have accumulated vast amounts of wealth in the 
ten census years that have just proged, amounting in all to $753,- 
709,711. Their progress, their industry, their loyalty, their en- 
ergy, their sobriety calls for commendation rather than for con- 
demnation. They are yetin theirswaddling clothes, while New 
England is two hundred and fifty years old. 

As to the representation in the House of Representatives, those 
ten States have 24 members and they have 20 Senators, while 
the six New England States, with about the same population 
have 27 Members and 12 Senators—a total representation of 44 
for the ten new States against 39 for the six old ones. The area 
of the ten States is 921,500 square miles, while that of the six is 
a little over 66,000 square miles—a proportion of 14 to 1. 

I hope we shall hear no’ more invidious distinctions here or 
elsewhere concerning the yonko boroughs of the West. 

In order that there may be no question about the correctness 
of the figures which I have given, I will insert as part of my re- 
marks, Census Bulletion No. 104, under date of August 22, 1891, 
being a preliminary statement showing the assessed valuation 
of real and personal property of the several States and Territo- 
ries for 1880 and 1800. 
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Preliminary statement showing the assessed valuation of real and personal property of the several States and Territories Jor 1880 and 1890. 


Total assessed valuation. ņ increase 
per cent 
States and Territories. 81 
popula- 

1880. on. 
Total $16, 902, 993, 543 $24, 249, 589, 804 | $7, 346,596,261 50, 155,783 | 62, 622, 250 2 2 24. 86 
Alabama“ 122, 867, 1, 262, 505 97, 32 130. 26 60. 40 19. 84 
Arona 9, 270, 214 21 767 40, 440 229, 23 359. 52 131.22 47.43 
Arkansas 80, 409, 364 85, 999, 133 802, 525 107. 67 152, 82 99.53 40.58 
California.. 584, 578,080 01 , 102, 327 486, 524, 291 864, 694 676. 05 886, 58 83. 23 39.72 
Colorado... 74, 471, 693 188, 911, 325 114, 439, 632 194, 827 383. 23 458, 30 158. 67 112.12 
Connecticu 827, 177, 885 358, 913, 906 31, 738, 521 622, 700 525, 42 480. 95 9,70 19, 84 
la — 50, 951, 643 O74, 134, 401 14, 182, 758 146, 608 408. 92 439. 99 23. 66 14. 98 
0 90, 401, 787 153, 307, 541 53, 905, 754 177, 624 892 559. 62 665, 42 54. 23 29.71 
80, 938, 309 76, 926, 938 45, 988, 629 269, 493 114.80 196, 53 148. 65 45, 24 
239, 472, 500 377, 368, 784 137, 804, 185 1,542, 180 353 155, 28 205. 39 57.58 19.14 
6, 440, 876 25, 581, 305 19, 140, 429 82, 610 84, 385 197.51 303.15 207. 17 158.77 
C786, 616, 394 C727, 416, 252 259, 200,142 | 3,077,871 | 3,826, 351 255. 57 190. 11 @7,.53 24. 82 
727, 815, 131 ‘782, 872, 126 55, 056,995 | 1,978,301 | 2, 192, 404 307. 90 357. 08 7.50 10. 82 
eee 898, 671, 251 5478, 318, 248 79, 646,997 | 1,624,615 | 1,911,896 245. 30 250. 18 19. 98 17. 68 
160, 891, 689 290, 593, 711 129, 702, 022 996,096 | 1,427,006 101. 52 203. 63 80, 61 43.27 
350, 563, 971 512, 615, 500 162, 051,535 | 1,648,690 | 1, 858, 635 212. 63 275. 80 46, 23 12. 73 
160, 162, 439 234, 320, 780 74, 158, 341 939,946 | 1,118, 587 170. 40 209. 48 46, 30 19. 01 
235, 978, 716 309, 129, 101 78, 150, 385 648, 936 661, 086 363. 64 467. 61 31. 00 1.87 
— €497, 307, 675 1155 184, 824 415, 122, 851 934,943 | 1,042, 390 531. 91 462. 58 d3. 01 11, 49 
„ 1,584. 750, 802 154, 134, 626 500, 377, 824 1,783,085 | 2,238,943 888.77 962. 12 35. 93 25. 57 
A 517, 666, 359 g945, 450, 000 427, 783, 641 | A, 636,937 | 2, 093, 889 316. 24 451. 53 82. 64 27.92 
258, 028, 687 588, 531, 743 330, 503, 056 780,773 | 1,301,826 330. 48 452. 08 128. 00 66.74 
110, 628, 129 0157, 518, 906 46,890,777 | 1,131,597 | 1,289, 600 97.76 122.15 42, 39 13. 96 
532, 795, 801 786, 343, 753 253, 547, 952 168,380 | 2, 679, 184 245.71 293. 50 47.59 23. 56 
18, 609, 802 106, 302, 892 87, 783, 090 39, 159 132, 159 475. 24 805. 04 471.70 237, 49 
90, 585, 782 184, 770, 305, O4, 184, 523 452,402 | 1,058,910 200. 23 174. 49 103. 97 134. 06 
29, 201, 459 24, 663, 385 d4, 623, 074 62, 266 45, 761 470. 42 538.96 | @15.80 425. 51 
164, 755, 181 252, 722, 016 87, 966, 835 346, 991 376, 530 474. 81 671.19 53. 39 8.51 
572, 518, 361 688, 309, 187 115, 790,826 | 1,131,116 | 1,444,933 506. 15 476. 36 20, 22 27.74 
11, 383, 406 D48, 041, 010 34, 677, 604 119, 565 153, 593 95. 04 209.76 305. 17 28.46 
2, 65 940, 006 8,775, 325,988 | 1,123,385,932 | 5,082,871 | 5, 997, 853 521.74 629. 45 42. 30 18.00 
156, 100, 202 212, 697, 287 56,597,085 1, 399, 7501, 617,947 111.52 181. 46 36, 26 15, 59 
8, 786, 572 A78, 394, 536 69, 607, 964 36, 009 182,719 238. 06 429. 04 792, 21 395. 05 
1, 534, 360, 508 1, 778, 138, 457 243,777,949 | 3,198, 062 ere 479. 78 484. 20 15, 89 14.83 
52, 522, 084 166, 025, 731 113, 503, 647 174, 768 313, 767 300, 52 529.14 216. 11 79. 53 
1, 683, 459, 016 2, 592, 841, 032 909, 382,016 | 4,282,891 | 5,258,014 393. 07 493. 12 54. 02 22,77 
252, 536, 673 321, 764, 503 69, 227, 530 276, 581 245, 506 913.23 931. 28 27. 41 24.94 
133, 560, 135 132, 182, 638 di, 877, 497 995,577 | 1,151,149 134. 15 114. 83 di. 03 15, 63 
11, 534, 958 131, 592, 587 120, 057, 629 98, 268 328, 808 117. 38 400, 21 | 1, 040. 82 234. 60 
211,778, 538 T, 103 135,731,565 1, 542, 359 1,767,518 137. 31 196, 61 64. 09 14.60 
320, 364,515 2, 320 375, 477,805 | 1,591,749 235, 523 201. 27 311.27 117.20 40. 44 
2A, 775, 279 79, 783, 471 143, 207, 905 172. 00 503. 88 S22. 84 44.42 
86, 806, 775 74, 744, 553 332, 332, 422 261. 24 485, 98 86, 10 OF 
308, 455, 135 53,967,606 | 1,512,565 | 1,655,980 203. 98 218. 86 17.50 9. 48 
23, $10, 693 100, 984, 756 75,11 349, 390 316. 99 357.18 424, 12 305. 13 
139, 622, 705 30, 304, 882 618, 457 762,74 225. 76 222. 77 21.70 23. 34 
538, 971, 751 153, 918,968 | 1,315,497 1, 688, 880 833. 69 S51. 47 35, 06 28, 23 
13, 621, 829 17, 809, 666 20, | 60, 705 655. 24 517.77 130. 74 192, 01 

The assessed valuati f Oklahoma not be iven, the ulation of d Decrease. 
s that Territory is omitted in calculating Pepe Bao — per cap- e Valuation for local purposes; amount for State purposes, 8459. 187,408. 


ita for 1890 of the United States. 
b Annual report of 1889. 
c The State 


of equalization declares that in 1880 the assessed value 


J Valuaticn for State purposes; amount for local purposes not reported. 
Assessment of 1886: assessment made every five years. 
9 Not including unorganized counties. 


was 50 per cent and in 1890 only 25 per cent of the true value; hence the 


reduction. 
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Under the protecion of our laws, Mr. President, an aristoc- 
racy of wealth has grown up among us, and upon that subject I 
wish to quote a reece inas h which I had the honor of de- 
livering in this y on the 12th day of May, 1892. It describes 
the nature and effect of this wealth of aristocracy of which I 
have spoken. 


We have fostered and fed and fattened men at the expense of the prove 
until they have become a standing menace to popular liberty. Fabulous 
fortunes have been gathered in the course of afew years. We have many 
men whose checks are good for a million dollars each at any bank where 
that amount of moner on deposit. The interests of all these peopie are 
virtually the same. Their combined infiuence is often greater than that of 
the Government itself, and it grows ater every year. 

So powerful has this t moneyed interest become that we find it operat- 
ing in the business aff: of the country everywhere; in the hovels of the 
poor, the little stores of the country merchant, on the farm, in the shop, as 
well as in the great manufact establishments, banks, and clearing- 
houses. It amounts to an all-pervading force, reaching out through every 
avenue of trade, through pe channel of commerce, into every department 
of business, into the details of every vocation, into every phase and condi- 
tion of life. It owns every railroad and steamboat line, every telegraph and 
cable, every packing house, elevator and merchant mill. every bank and 
stock exchange, all the great newspapers of the country, and the important 
agencies for news; it has local attorneys at every county seat, trained law- 

rs at every court, skilled it ogee’ at oray capital; it dictates pay lat- 

orms, controls important no: tions, and laughs at the popular it 
levies tribute on toll, collects revenue from trade, has an interest in every 
State, and a lien on every town. 
| It “moves the mone: at controls the affairs of the world,” says a distin- 
er— Mr. He; Clews. It wields a mighty power,” he says, a 
power greater than that of monarchies. That is the power which demands 
gold in payment ofdebts payable in lawful money; the power that will not 
reg es bonds of a people whose mountains are rich in gold and silver, un- 
less they are made payatia principal and interest, in gol 

That is the power that demanded 12 per cent annual interest on loans of 
bank paper to the Government at a time when farmers and mechanics, mer- 
chants and clerks, and field and shopmen all over the country volunteered 
their bodies for use in war; the porer that depreciated our currency that it 
might purchase our bonds at a ount, then demand payment in gold; the 

Wer that banks on nontaxable bonds and charges 1 per cent a month on 
ts paper loans; the power that has grown rich on the lossesand misfortunes 
of the people; the power that has us the functions of government; that 
has wrested the prerogatives of voters from their grasp; that nineteen years 
ago demonetized silver, and has three times since prevented its restoration 
to its ancient place as one of the money metals; that kept from the people 
375,000,000 of silver coin that they were entitled to under the Bland law; that 
withdrew #240,000,000 of national- notes. at a time when the people needed 
a large and steady increase of currency. 


Then in this hour of need to whom shall we look for counsel? 
I have been criticising the class of kage with whom our public 
officers had conferred. Shall we look to them still further for 
our counsel? To the men that fatten upon the people who toil, 
or shall we look to the people that produce the wealth of the 
country and pay the taxes? Shall we look to the bankers who 
expand and contract the currency at their pleasure and kindly 
transact the peoples business for them at 1 to 4 per cent per 
month, or shall we turn to the people who have commissioned 
us, take them into our confidence, and listen to their complaints 
and act on their demands? 

Do you tell me, Mr. President, that only professional financiers 
shall be heard, and that the demands o ards of trade, stock 
exchanges, and other commercial bodies shall be taken as the 
voice of the people? I do not believe that it is too much to say 
that 75 per cent of the bankers of this country to-day, take them 
allasa y, have never given twenty-four hours’ solid study to 
the subject of finance. They understand how to shave notes, 
how to collect interest and rents, but they know nothing about 
the foundation principles upon which monetary systems are 
reared 


Judging by our past legislation, these advisers have not been 
safe ones. Immediately after the great war they insisted upona 
contraction of the currency, which cost our people in the end more 
than the great war cost us, notwithstanding that that in dollars 
and cents amounted to at least 810, 000, 000, 000 when Lee surren- 
dered or was captured in 1865. Since that time we have paid 
about $2,000,000,000 in principal of our debt. We have paid a 
good deal more than that in the way of interest. We have paid 
about $70,000,000 in premiums and advance interest, and to-day 
we have a pension roll of over a million persons, requiring a 
yearly expenditure of from $150,000,000 to $160,000,000. Vet, I 
say, following the advice that was given us by the financiers, cost 
us twice as much as the whole war in its active operation cost us. 
I mean that it has cost us that much in the depreciation of prop- 


erty. 

“there has been a constant effort on the part of the Treasury 
Department of late years to conceal from the people the true 
facts in relation to the contraction of our currency. 

Our debts were all contracted with the understanding that they 
were to be paid with paper. The poeple had nomoney but paper. 
Our contracts were made with reference to the paper standard, 
and so we continued until what was called ‘‘the resumption of 
specie payment,” under the act of 1875, which was to take effect 
on the Ist of January, 1879. Notwithstanding all our business 
was done with paper, and our promises to pay were promises to 


pay in paper, still, at the conclusion of the war, Wall street de- 
manded payment in coin. During the fiscal year 1866 something 
near $400,000,000 of our currency was withdrawn from circula- 
tion and most of it put into interest-bearing bonds. During the 
next three years, some $900,000,000 more currency was withdrawn 
and put into bonds, so that at the béginning of the fiscal year 
1870, about thirteen hundred millions of our paper money had 
been withdrawn from circulation and the currency volume con- 
tracted to that extent. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1866 (July 1, 1865) the amount 
of pene money in circulation inthe United States was $2,122,437,- ` 
841.02. During the year, as appears from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for 1866, on page 164, $211,239,515.41 was 
“ retired, counted, and destroyed,” as follows: 


Old issue demand notesuzꝝdvywyʒoce 2-22 -2- 222 52+ eee eee 8209, 440. 75 
New issue legal-tender notes 6, 704, 370. 65 
One-year 5 per cent notes 6, 316, 104. 50 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 2, 506, 427. 50 
Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes 83, 868, 07. 50 
Six per cent compound interest notes 81, 246, 829. 00 
Gold erh 424 64, 913, 800. 00 
First issue fractional currency 2, 897, 307. 88 
Second issue fractional currency... 7, 598, 479. 78 
Third issue fractional currency ........... 5, 414, 844. 49 
Discounted on above for muttlations 17, 813. 36 

211, 239, 515. 41 


During the year 8181, 096, 804 was retired from circulation, but 
5 destroyed, as appears from page 168 of the same report, as 
ollows: - 


Demand notes redeemable in coin.. x 121 

One-year 5 per cent notes mess 2151, 287 
Two-year 5 per cent notes — & 200, 
Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes...............-.-...---..--------- 1, 078, 

year compound-interest notes 172, 369, 511 

181, 096, 804 

On the 30th day of June, 1866, as appears on pages 25 and 26 


of the report, the amount of Government 


paper money out was 
$1,550,506,311.61, as follows: . 


Compound-interest notes due 1807-88 $159, 012, 140. 
Treasury notes, seven-thirties, due 188708 806, 251, 550. 00 
Tem loan, ten days’ notice 120, 176, 198. 65 
Ce cates of indebidedness past due 26, 391, 000, 00 
United States notes 400, 891, 368. 00 
Fractional currency 27, 070, 876. 96 
Gold Certificates Of gepennt 10, 718, 180, 00 
1, 550, 506, 311. 61 


At the beginning of the year the amount of national-bank 
notes out, as appears from the Treasurer’s report, was $179,- 
595,210. Adding these several amounts together we have a total 
of paper money out on the Ist day of July, 1865, of $2,122,437,- 
841.02, as above stated. 

The total amount of money in the country June 30, 1870, was 

700,645,668. The currency contraction to this extent, in five 
years, while population and business were rapidly increasing 
cost the people fully one-half the value of their property and 
doubled the burden of their debts. 

But what was lost by the people was gained by a class, and they 
are the class of which I have spoken—the gold speculators. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, Mr. President. e are face to 
face with the gravest problem of the century. No amount of 
partisan discussion as to where the responsibility for this condi- 
tion lies will relieve the situation, nor remove from our path 
the plain duty that we owe to the people in this supreme hour 
of their need. The situation is full of peril. Dangers beset us 
on all sides. Involuntary idleness soon brings want, and want 
brings desperation. Nothing but food satisfies hunger. In this 
great crisis the country has no use for the partisan. A 
him who would strengthen his party at the expense of his coun- 
try, the verdict of his fellow-citizens will be, “Away with him; 
crucify him.” 

But what shall we do? First, let us do what the le ask us 
to do; give them money. That iswhattheyare askingfor. The 
farmers want money; the manufacturers want money; the labor- 
ers want employment in order that they may get money; the 
bankers themselves want money, and that is all the 8 are 
asking for. Let us pass a bill giving them money. I had the 
honor a few days ago to introduce a bill here for the purpose of 
issuing $250,000,0000f money. It has not yet been reported,and 
I dare say it will not be. That is the quickest way out, and that 
is my advice. 

Then, second, let us have free coinage of silver. What does 
free coinage mean? A banker asked me the other dax, apologiz- 
ing at the same time, what free coinage meant. hen I ex- 
plained to him that it was simply taking silver bullion in proper 
condition for mintage to the mints and having it formed into 
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coins for him and taking his coin away, „said he, that 
is just like taking wheat to the mill and having it ground into 
flour.” Precisely so, and that is what we are But we 
are told that we can not have free coinage ofsilver. No, not now. 
They will see us later. 

Mr. President, my position has been taken upon this subject, 
It is free and unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio of 
16 to 1—that or nothing. It is a matter of principle upon m 
part, and upon principe I have no compromise to offer, and wi 
accept none. I have heard since this discussion has come up men 

- of distinction say that they prefer a ratio of 154 to 1; I have even 
heard it put down as low as 11 tol. Ican not understand, in 
view of our past history, why we shall measure silver with gold, 

rather than measure gold with silver. 

In 1831 a committee of this body, composed of distinguished 
men, was made up, charged with an investigation of the history 
of our coinage, with a view of enacting some new and important 

lation upon the subject. Thatcommittee reported thatour 
co: o was gold and silver, and that the object of the commit- 
tee had been to conform the gold currency to the silver standard, 
and I assert in this presence that we have measuring gold b 
silver continually from the beginning of our Government un 
1873, and that at this hour the law of theland is that 3714 grains 
of pure silver is the standard of our dollar, notwithstanding its 
representative is to be made out of 25% grains of standard gold. 
he act of 1792, in saction 9, prescribed the standard of our 
money to be a dollar, not silver or gold, but a dollar; that the 
dollar piece should contain 3717 1 of pure silver, and that 
the value of the dollar should be the value of the Spanish milled 
dollar. The value of the Spanish milled dollar was ascertained 
by melting up a thousand of them and dividing the product by 
a thousand. The quotient was 371i grains. That was the value 
of the dollar authorized and coined by the fathers of the Repub- 
lic. It means that either 371+ grains of silver—that and that 


only—shall be the value of the dollar, or else it means the value 


of the products of the country which that much silver would 

buy. either case we have the advantage in this argument. 

Thay MITCHELL of Oregon. May Ias 
nî 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to know if itis not a fact 
that the prices of wheat and flour and cotton, as well as of most 
agricultural products for the last twenty years, commencing be- 
fore the demonetization of silver and following along down to the 
present time, have not been regulated and controlled with an 
accuracy whichis remarkable by the price of silver bullion and 
not by the prion of gold? 

Mr. PEFFER.. Yes, Mr. President, that is true, and there is 
something more in the same connection that is true; I thank the 
Senator for calling my attention to it at this particular place in 
the discussion. a 

A table of a large number of articles has been compiled by the 
eminent statistican, Mr. A. Sauerbeck, who finally settled upon 
forty-five of them. I can not now enumerate all of them, but I 
am expecting before my remarks go to print that I shall have a 
list of all of the articles, so that they can be inserted as part of 
my remarks. Forty-five of them are articles in daily use among 
the people of the country. Taking them and getting the great- 
est common divisor of their value as people use them, as the 
starting point, as the unit, and beginning back in 1874 and com- 
ing on down to the present time, the 3 of that unit have 
1 from year to year, and silver kept pace in uniform 
ratio ee from that time until the nt. 

The following table gives in el columns, for the years 
1874-92, (1) the index numbers for the 45 commodities, and (2) 
the index numbers of silver for the same years: 


Mr. Sauerbecł's index numbers. 


102 95.8 
90 93.3 
95 86.7 
H 90. 2 
87 86.4 
83 84.2 
88 85.9 
85 85.0 
84 84.9 
82 83.1 
76 83.3 
72 79.9 
69 74.6 
68 78. 3 


the Senator a ques- 


Mr. Sauerbecł's index numbers Continued. 


Year. 


*Lowest price of wheat on record. 
and July lowest price of wool in its history. 
cent in one week. Lowest price of silver on record. 


Lowest prices of stocks since 1884. June 
Fall in price of opium 17 per 


Between 1850 and 1870 there was a slight rise in the value of 
commodities, and during the same period silver was at a slight 
premium compared with gold. 

You talk to us about a dishonest dollar. I ask you whether a 
70-cent dollar is any more dishonest than a 140-cent dollar or a 
150-cent dollar? If you will lay down your 140-cent dollar beside 
our 70-cent dollar, and strike an average between them, and call 
that the dollar, then you may talk about an honest dollar, but 
until that time, I believe it would be better if we would follow 
the dollar that follows our products, and not the one that fol- 
lows the banker’s receipts. e only ask to have the old coin- 
age law restored, as it existed before the act of 1873. 

In this connection, I desire, without ar Sap a history in 
detail of our coinage, to include in my remarks a sketch which 
I prepared some time ago, giving a history from the beginning, 
in 1782, when the Continental pia ines appointed a committee 
to look after the subject, and a report was made in 1791 to 
the National Congress, with the concurrence of Jefferson and 
Madison, establishing our bimetallic system. 


HISTORY OF OUR MONETARY UNIT. 


As early as 1782 the Continental Congress instituted an inves- 
tigation into the condition of the coins of the country. At that 
time every one of the separate States had its own particular coins 
and values. The money of account was written in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, the British style of counting, though the Span- 
ish dollar was generally current. Mr. Robert Morris made an 
elaborate report to Congress on the subject, but nothing further 
was done about it until two years afterwards, when the matter 
was taken up and referred to a committee of which Thomas Jeffer- 
son was a member. Mr. Jefferson was not satisfiedwith the re- 
port of the financier, Mr. Morris, because, he said, while the 
principle was sound and was ingenious, yet the unit which he 
proposed was too minute for ord y use, too laborious for com- 
ee either by the head or by figures. As Mr. Jefferson put 

t, The price of a loaf of bread would be one-twentieth of a dol- 
lar, or 72 units, and a pound of butter would be one-fifth of a dol- 
lar, or 288 units.” 

Some written correspondence passed between Messrs. Morris 
and Jefferson on the subject, and finally Mr. Jefferson wrote out 
his views in what he called Notes on the Establishment of a 
Mint.” They were submitted to members of the Continental 
Congress, and finally reported to that body, and were in the end 
adopted as the rule of our coinage. The notes of Mr. Jefferson, 
to which reference is made here, may be found on page 162 of 
volume 1 of his works. 

In fixing the unit of money Mr. Jefferson laid down three 
rules: First, that it be of convenient size to be applied as a 
measure to the common money transactions of life; second, that 
its parts and multiples be in an easy proportion to each other so 
as to facilitate the aia e and, third, that the unit 
and its parts or divisions be so 3 of the value of some of the 
known coins as that they may be of easy 1 ſor the gaa 
ple; and, he added, the Spanish dollar seems to fulfill all these 
conditions.” > 

Mr. Jefferson gave the following as his reasons for selecting 
the dollar for the unit: 


The unit or dollar isaknown coin and the most fauiiliar of all to the minds 


currency, and therefore ha) 
Our publi 


than of any other foreign coin, and therefore ren- 
ders it more worthy of attention. 1 «now of no unit which can be proposed 
in competition with the dollar but the pound. But whatisthe pound! 1,547 
ains of fine silver in Geo: 1,289 grains in Virginia, Connecticut, Rhode 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 1,081} grains un Maryland, Dela- 

ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, hae Seer in North Carolina and New 
York, Which of these shall we adopt? To which State is that preéminence 
of which all are so jealous, and on which impose the difficulties of a new es- 
timate on their corn, their cattle, and othercommodities’ Or shall we hang 
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und sterling as a common badge upon all their necks? This contains 
familiar’ 


K 8 silver. Itisdificult.to ize a new coin to the peo- 

pe tis more dimeult to familiarize them to a new coin with a new name. 

ppily the dollar is familiar to them all, and is already as much referred to 
asa measure of value as their respective provincial pound. 


On the 15th day of April, 1790, the House of Representatives 
d a rosolution asking the then Secretary of Toray; 
Alexander Hamilton, to prepare a report concerning the esta 
lishment of a mint and the coinage of money, and in response to 
that resolution the Secretary prepared a report and presented it 
to the House on the 28th day of January, 1791. He sets out by 
saying that a plan for an establishment of this nature, that is to 
say, 2 mint, involves a greatvariety of considerations, intricate, 
nice, and important. The general state of debtor and creditor, 
all the relutions and consequences of price, the essential inter- 
ests of trade and industry, the value of all property, the whole 
income of both the state and individuals, are liable to be exten- 
sively influenced, beneficially or otherwise, by the judicious or 
injudicious regulation of this interesting institution. 

After discussing the importance of the subject and the inter- 
ests involved he divides the subjects into six different heads, the 
first two of which are these: First, what ought to be the nature 
of the money unit of the United States; and, second, what the 

roportion between gold and silver, if coins of both metals are 
Os be established. 

As to the first. of these two divisions, the Secretary, after an 
elaborate diseussion, came to the conclusion that the dollar 
ought to be established and maintained as the money unit for 
the currency of the United States, and he used the word na- 
tional,” as a national” coin; and he was of opinion that the dol- 
lar then generally current, namely, the Spanish milled dollar, 
ought to be used as the money unit, and it was made of silver. 
So we have the opinion of Secretary Hamilton that the unit of 
value for the United States ought to be a silver dollar—a na- 
tional coin. ; 

As to the second proposition, whether the standard of money 
ought to be a single one or a double one, the Secretary was of 
opinion thut we ought to establish and maintain the double stand- 
ard, namely, gold and silver. He was aware, and called atten- 
tion to the fact, that in the discussion of the subject by public 
men generally, our American statesmen ely ed to the 

inion thut the: standard ought to be single, and that silver. 

ut the Secretary came to the conclusion that the double stand- 
ard was better, and among the reasons he assigned the following: 


But. upon the whole, it seems to be the most advisable, as has been ob- 
served, not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the because 
this can not be done effectually without the office and character 
of one of them as money. and reducing it to the situation of mere grantee 
which, accordingly, at different times, has been Lobe oa from different an 
very respectable quarters; but which would pro y be a greater evil than 
oecasional variations in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value 
of the metals, especially if care be taken to 8 the 3 
them, with an eye to their average comme value. To annul the use of 
+ either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity of c: me- 

dium and is liable to all of the objections which arise by a comparison of the 
benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circulation. 7 


After discussing at some length the probable results of a sin- 
gla standard, the Secretary concluded that the chief if not the 
sole effect of such a eee would be to diminish the utility 
of one of the metals. then proceeded to discuss the proportion 
in which the metals ought to be used; that is to say, what amount 
of silver in pounds or in ounees of weight should be equal to 1 
pound or I ounce of gold by weight, and he came to the same con- 
clusion that Sir Isaac Newton had arrived atin his report tothe 
treasury of Great Britain in 1717, the proportion of about 1 to 15. 
One unit of weight in gold to 15 of the same units of weight in 
silver; and such, in fact, was the proportion established in our 
coinage law the next year. 

This report of Mr. 8 was by him submitted to Thomas 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State, for his inspection 
and consideration. After a very careful review and study of Mr. 
Hamilton’s report, Mr. Jefferson made a few gestions which 
were in the main accepted by Mr. Hamilton,and the report asit 
was sea presented to Congress was a substantial agreement 
between Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jefferson. If there was any differ- 
ence between them in respect to the subject it was upon the 
matter of a single or a double standard. Mr. Jefferson inclined 
to the single standard and that silver, while Mr. Hamilton pre- 
ferred the double standard, that of silver and gold. The report 
of Mr. Hamilton is found in volume 3 of his works, beginning at 


e 149. 
ving adopted the silver dollar as the unit, then Mr. Jeffer- 
son suggested that we ought to have at least four coins—one a 
golden piece equal in value to $10; second, the unit or dollar it- 
self, of silver; third, the tenth of a dollar, of silver also; and, 


fourth, the hundredth part of a dollar, this to be made of copper. 


And he suggested that perhaps it would not be amiss to coin 
three more pieces of silver, one of the value of half a dollar, the 
other 20 cents, and the other 5 cents. He concludes his notes 
in these words: 


5 then. is that ournotation of money shall be decimal, de 
sceni 


atthe liberty of the noting; that the unit of this notation 
shall be a dollar; that coins be accommodated to it from $10 to the hun- 
dredth of a dollar. — 


As to the weight of a dollar, it was finally agreed that itshould 


be 3714 grains of pure silver, with some alloy of copper. This 
was incorporated in the first coinage law, passed April 2, 1792. 
Mr. Jefferson’s suggestions throughout were Se, f 


Having provided the details for establishing a mint, section 9 
of the act provides.as follows: 


Sud . And be it further enacted, That there shall be from time to time, 
struck and coined at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and r. of the 
folowing denominations, v. and ons, age es—each to 
beof the value often dollars or units, and to contain two d and forty- 
seven grains and four-eighths of a grain of parts or two hundred and seventy 
grains of standard gold. Half ar, ee to be of the value of $5, and to 
contain one handed and twenty-t! grains and six-eighths.of a of 


pure, or one hundred and thirty-five of standard gold. ter 
eagles—each to be of the value of two do and a halt dollar, and tocontain 
sixty-one grains and seven-eighths of a grain of pure, or “seven grains 
and e ArT ot a grain ot standard Do or units each to be of 
the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and to con- 


tain three hundred and sevent 
of pure, or fourhundred and 
err ee . meee and to contain one hundred 
and eighty-five grains -sixteenth parts of a grain, or two hundred and 
eight orale of standard silver. Quarter dollars—each to be of one-fourth 
the value of a dolar or unit, and to contain ey att PY grains and thirteen- 
sixteenth ot a grain of pure, or one hundred and four grains of stand- 
ard silver. Dimes—each to be of the value of. one-tenth of adollar or unit, 
and to contain thirty-seven grains and two-sixteenth 

ure, or forty-one grains and three-fifth ofa A 
Fait dimes—each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar, and to con- 
tain eighteen grains and nine-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, or twenty 
grains and four-fifth parts of Sipen of standard silver. Cents—each to be 
of the value of the one-hundredth part of a dollar, and to contain eleven 
pennyweights of copper. Half cents—each to be of the value of half a cent, 
and to contain five pennyweights and a half a pennyweight of copper. 


Thomas Jefferson may be justly regarded as the author of our 
monetary system. If he was not the author of the first. ey 
law, his views, at least, are embodied init. He originated 
decimal system of coinage—that it should go by tens; he sug- 
gested and advocated the adoption of a similar system as to 
weights and measures, and made an elaborate report upon the 
subject in connection with his report on 6 

The Constitution, inprohibiting the States from coining money, 
contains a provision that no State shall make anything except 
gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debts. All of 
our public men when referring to our standard of money invari- 
ably used the words gold and silver.” Thomas H. Benton in 
his Thirty Years in Congress refers to this matter repeatedly, 
using the words“ gold and silver” as if they meant one and the 
same thing, using them in the singular number. And that was 
the rule before 1873. 

In favoring free and unlimited coinage upon the old system, I 
do but repeat the demands of the people in their local State and 
national y platforms. I have here a long list of platformsin 
1890—Ar' 8, California, Colorado, Florida, and going on with 
a number of others, giving the platforms of the different parties, 
and coming down to Kansas where we are particularly sensitive 


teen 


upon cra ad Pe parties without distinction favoring the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. . 


That has been the doctrine of Democrats from the time of their 
3 to the present, and in this they but followed the 
teachings of their great leader and the author of our monetary 


system. As far back as 1836 Democrats, asa party, declared that 


Gold and silver is the only safe and constitutional currency.” 
In 1880, in their national platform, they declared in favor of 
Honest money, consis of gold and silver, and paper con- 
vertable into coin on demand.” This declaration was repeated 
in their national platform in 1884. Democrats in twenty-three 
of the States which held State conventions in 1890 declared, in 
one form or another, in favor of free coinage of silver. Here is 
what they said: 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLATFORMS IN 16%. 


Arkansas,—We denounce as iniquitous the silver bill as passed by the 
ent ers ee House of Representatives as an attempttodemoralize silver 
and to build up the fortunes of the favored few, and we favor the free and 
unrestricted coinage of silver and an increased volume ofcurrency, restricted 
alone to the necessary demands of the country, which shall be siogaltender 
for alldebts. public and private. We believe the power to isspe and control 
the volume of the currency belongs alone to the Government, and that this 
power should not be delegated to or controlled by any other authority. 

California.—We favor the free coinage of silver, demand that it be 
made an unlimited legal tender for all purposes, public and private. 

Colorado.—We condemn the present Administration for reckless and un- 
necessary waste of public treasure, by means of which the surplus fund ac- 
cumulated under the wise and economical Administration of Grover Ceveland 
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has eee disappeared, in place ot which the country is threatened with 
a deficiency arising from the increase of expenditures over receipts for the 
present fiscal year. We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Plorida.—We e. continuously oppose the pernicious system 

circul g medium of the country, as now conducted by 
vernment. Theconsideration of the subtreasury bill in Con- 
gress Indicates a desire upon the part of the whole people for an increase of 
a circula medium, and that it is the duty of ourmembers in Congress to 
secure the of some law that will give the required relief. 

JIdaho.—We tender our gratitude to the Democrats in Congress for their 
almost unanimous votes in both Houses for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and congratulate the, Roope of our new State that there is one 
great political organization in the country committed by its votes in Con- 
gress to a measure so essential to the prosperity of Idaho. Thesilver bili as 
enacted by the Republican Congress is a compromise in the interests of 
Wall street, clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with power to refuse to 
purchase bullion on the text that bullion is not offered at the market 
price, and enables him to bear the silver market by refusing to purchase ex- 
cept at his discretion and at such prices as he may dete: . 

inois.—We demand that all unnecessary restrictions be removed from 
the coinage of silver. 

Indiana,—We denounce the silver bill, so called, recently enacted, as an 
pep perso surrender to the money power. It perpetuates the demonetiza- 

on of silver and the single gold standard, whereas the interests of the peo- 
ple require the complete remonetization of silver and its restoration to per- 

ect equality with gold in our coinage. We demand the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver upon the basis existing prior to 1878. 

Jowa.—We demand the free co’ e of silver, and that it may be made a 
legal tender for all 8 angie and private, and denounce as unjust and 
dishonest the provision of the law recently enacted allo parties to stip- 
ulate it payment in silver and silver certificates, thus setting one 
5 of value for the creditor and one for the debtor, one for the poor 
man, and the other for the rich man. 

Kansas.—We favor the free 8 of silver. We favor such change in our 
fiscal laws as Will leave the control of our circulating medium of the coun- 
5 in the hands of the Government. 

fassachusetts.—We recall with pride the financial policy of the Federal 
Government when the Treasury was under control of the Democratic party, 
when confidence was felt in the dence and sagacity of its methods, and 
we ask the business menof this State to contrast that Administration with 
the short-sighted and dangerous ponor that has prevailed lately, a policy 
ee has several times threatened and may at any time lead to a financial 
panic, 

Michigan.—We believe in the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, 
unhampered E conditions as to the legal-tender qualities of either and un- 
hampered by the proviso suspending coinage of silver after Jı iy 1, 1891. We 
condemn the Republican ag eyes it demonetized silver and still refuses 
ue L pil of the people for the restoration of silver to a complete equality 

th go! 

Missouri. We are in favor of the free and unrestricted coinage of silver 
and the increase of currency to meet the legitimate demands of trade, and 
we believe that the pover to issue and control the volume of such currency 
should be assumed by the Government, 

Nebraska.—W 6 favor the placing of the silver dollar on its former footing 
with gold coin in our coinage law, with equal legal-tender qualities, and we 
denounce as unjust and dishonest the law recently enacted as a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the gold coin for the benefit of the money power, and we fur- 
ther declare ourselves in favor of the free co e of silver. 

Nevada. We declare for the free and unlimited coinage of standard silver 
doliars of the present weight and fineness, to be legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, equally with gold. 

North Carolina.—The Democrats of North Carolina favor the free coinage 
of silver and an increase of thecurrency and the repeal of the internal-reve- 
nue system. * * + We demand the abolition of national banks and the sub- 
stitution of legal-tender notesin lieu of national bank notes, issued 
in sufficient volume to do the business of the country on a cash system, reg- 
ulating the amount needed on a per capita basis, as the business interests of 
the country expand, and that money issued by the Government shall be 
legal tender in payment of all debts, both public and private. 

hio.—W e favor the free coinage of silver with its present ratio with gold. 

Oregon.—We reaffirm the position which has ever maintained by the 
Democratic party, that gold and silver are equally the people's money; we 
are o to measures of discrimination against silver, and demand 
free co; to supply the needs of business; and that all money issued by 
the Government be made legal tender for all debts, both public and private. 

South Carolina.—We demand the abolition of national banks, and that 
legal-tender Treasury notes be issued in sufficient volume to do the business 
of the country on a cash system, and that all money issued by the Goy- 
ernment shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, both public and pri- 
vate. + + (We favor) the free and unlimited e. è of silver, the in- 
crease of currency, and the repeal of the internal-revenue system. 

South Dakota.—That we are in favor of the full remonetization of silver, 
the free and unlimited coinage thereof, and the issuance of coin certificates 
based thereon, which shall be a full legal tender. 

Tennessee.—We demand a currency of gold and silver, and also of paper 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, and we demand the free 
coinage of silver on the basis originally fixed by law. and that it and the gold 
dollar shall be equally a unit of value. 

Texas.—We are o to the continuance of the national 1 
and demand the abolishment thereof as soon as by law the same can be done. 
* „ © We are in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and in- 
dorse the action of our Senators and Representatives therefor. 

West Virginia.—That the Democrats of West Virginia * * * declarethat 
they are unalterably in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

yrange TR demand the free coinage of silver, and we denounce the Re- 
publican party for the enactment of a law which makes it discretionary with 
the Secretary of the Treasury to demonetize silver. 3 


The same year Prohibitionists in Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio adopted free-coin- 
age resolutions, and independent voters in Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota declared in 
favot of unlimited silver coinage. 

Republicans in their national platforms in 1884 and 1888 adopted 
the following resolutions: 


1854.—We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 
world, and we urge that an effort be made to unite all commercial nationsin 
the establishment of an international standard which shall be for all the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver coinage. 


1888.—The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 1 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic ‘Administration ini 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


That 1 was properly interpreted to mean free coinage 
of silver equally with gold. Republican writers and speakers 
so construed it. No other construction could fairly be put upon 
the words. Bimetallism means the use of two metals alike asa 
money standard—gold and silver as one. Republican voters so 
understood it, and they appealed to the country on that con- 
struction. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorT] 
in a speech delivered here on the 17th day of June, 1890, stated 
the case thus: 

The open and avowed views of ex-President Cleveland, while they con- 
vinced nobody apparently, either in the Democracy or out of it, were yet 
sufficient to par: the efforts of the friends of silver in both political par- 
ties to secure its full recognition, The day star of hope did not rise for us 
until the national convention of 1888. Then the Republican convention de- 
clared for silver. It seems droll now to recall the enthus: created in the 
far West in the last campai; The Republican candidate for the Presidency 
had been in public life, but utterances had not been many pt andes ularly 
important. + * + But we hunted up the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
being ardent and larg ice and our hearts being illumined with hope, many 
of us found here and rea phrase or a sentence which indicated a friendly 
feeling for silver. And we labored among the farmers in the valleys and on 
the plains and with the toilers in the mining camps in the mountain gulches 
and cafions with these as texts. 


When it was proposed in 1890 to fasten upon the country the 
Sherman silver law, which I then predicted would disrupt the 
pee party, and it will do so yet, our Republican friends 
in Kansas met in solemn convention and declared quite as sol- 
emnly that while the Sherman law was a step in the right direc- 
tion, we, the Republicans of Kansas, favor free and unlimited 
co e of silver.” So said my distinguished predecessor in this 
Chamber just a few days before his successor was elected. 

You say we can not maintain the ratio of 16 to 1. Why not? 
Did we not do that thing about eighty years, and had anybody 
complained? Have we ever been compelled to call to our aid the 
assistance of our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic? We 
do not ask them to help us in our tariff affairs; we do not ask them 


to assist us in reference to any of our local matters. Now, when 


a great cry comes up from the people to restore to them the old 
law which was taken away from them without their knowledge 
and without their consent, some influence comes in between us 
and our lawmakers and says, Vou shall not do this thing;” and 
we do not. 

The proper thing for us to do was well stated a few days ago 
by the Senator from Idaho now in the chair [Mr. DUBOIS]: Place 
gold and silver upon the same plane; either restore the protec- 
tion of the law to silver,or remove the protection of the law 
from gold, and the people do not care which you do. 

So far as I am concerned, I had rather see all of our coinage 
laws wiped out, place gold and silver on the markets the same 
as we do wheat, and corn, and cotton; let the Government pur- 
chase every dollar’s worth of both metals which is offered, and 
as long as the people want silver and gold to rest their paper 
upon, lay it away and let it rest as a basis without abrasion, and 
without counterfeiting, and without any sort of change what- 
ever. i 

The time is not very far distant when the people will discover 
that they do not need any gold or any silver to their paper 
upon; but so long as they want it, let them have it, and let them 
have all that the miners can dig out of the mountains, and basa 
our paper upon that. Ido not believe in the Government sup- 
plying individual persons with gold or silver, except that they 
may buy it the same as they would buy corn or wheat. 

Oh, but you ask me, ‘‘How are you going to get along with 
your foreign trade; how are you going to supply the necessary 

old to meet balances with foreign nations?” ete, I would do it 
just the same as I would do in relation to wheat and cotton and 
corn; I would let the hoarders go and buy it when they want it. 

The other day an old friend came to me and said: I have 
learned something; I have learned that there is no such thing 
as a money of the world. I have just sent my boy away on a 
trip to Europe. He is going to ride among those people there 
on his bicycle, and take a little exercise. I found, in order to 

rocure money with which the boy could travel, I had to piy a 

iscount. I had to run around from praos to place, and finally I 
succeeded in obtaining what he could use when he got to a for- 
eign country.” 

From the time when money was invented we have had ora 
changers and bankers, who haye made it a business to supply 
the citizens of one nation with currency which will pass among 
the citizens of another nation. That is one of the legitimate 
functions of banking. Let these speculators procure their gold 
just the same as I procure my flour, or as my friend from Ore- 
gon [Mr. MITCHELL] procures his lumber. e go into the flour 
market and into the lumber market and pay for it in the money 


` 
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of the country. If I am dealing with a citizen of Great Britain, 
I can easily procure the money which passes current in Great 
Britain when I get there, 

I come now toa very interesting part of the . 
over some points which I intended to make, and that is the mat- 
ter of flat money. I regret that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] is not present. Shave some Sena- 
tor who takes the same view of monetary philosophy as he does 
will represent him. I hold inmy hand a small bar of gold about 
2 inches in length and one-third of an inch in width. It isstand- 
ard gold, Mr. President, 22 carats fine, such as we put into our 
coins. It is pure, with the 10 per cent alloy, ready for mintage. 
It weighs exactly 258 grains. It is equal in weight with a gold 
eagle. Now, I ask any Senator apan this floor—and I am sorry, 
I repeat, that the Senator from achusetts is not here, for I 
wanted to submit the proposition to him, and I wanted to ask 
him to take this gold bar in his hand, and, being an honest man 
and a profound lawyer, to answer me the question: 

If I owe to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] $10, can I 
compel him in law to accept this gold bar in payment of the debt? 
Can I compel any citizen to accept it in the payment of a debt? 
Is there any Senator upon the floor who is ing to risk an an- 
swer to that question? We all know what the law is, and we all 
knew yesterday, when we were discussing the bill concerning the 
national banks, what the law was, but nobody seemed willing to 
have it enforced. We all understand very well that this bar is 
not money in any sense of the word; yet Senators who insist upon 
the intrinsic value of money, and who quarrel over the word 
“fiat,” say that the gold which is in our coin, not the coin itself, 
but the gold which Is in it before it is stamped, is worth as much 
as the coined metal. 

Now, I put the question before them in the presence of the 
American Senate, and I ask again, is there any Senator upon the 
floor who will say asa Senator that a piece of standard gold, 
thoroughly rant | we atg ae much as the eagle, can be forced 
upon any creditor st his consent? Everyone will answer 
no, of course. 

I place before you now a gold eagle, coined according to the 
law, of precisely the same weight and fineness of the bar I have 
shown to you. I ask you whether that coin can be forced upon 
any creditor? ‘‘ Why,” you say, it does not need any forcing. 
The law of the land makes that legal tender, and no one would 
think of refusing it.“ Now, I ask the Senators why is it that 
the coin is money, and the gold bar is not? 

I put the question so plainly that the wayfaring man, though 
afool, can not err in the answer: What makes the coin money 
and the bara commodity? The law, andonly the law. The law 
alone makes money value. 

This bar was made for me by a firm of jewelers in the city of 
Chicago. I sent the order through a jeweler of Washington. 
When it was returned I saw it weighed upon scales, so that I 
know the exact weight of the two pieces. There isa trifling dif- 
ference—a hair or two only—between them, yet one is money, a 
full legal tender, and the other is not money, though of precisely 
the same weight, the same metal, and the same quality. 

What, then, becomes of this theory of fiat money? The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts spoke about maintaining a fifty-cent 
dollar at a parity, insisting that 50 cents of the dollar was clear 
flat; Ff we are maintaining it at a parity, and we are forcing a 
fraud upon the people according to this argument. 

I have here some of the old Continental notes [exhibiting] that 
there is so much talk about, which helped the boys out of their 
troubles during the war of the Revolution. 

Under the authority of the Continental Congress not a legal 
dollar could go out, no taxes could be levied, no revenues could 
be collected, and yet this paper among the soldiers of the 
Revolution as money. It was different when we came to the war 
of the Rebellion. We then had a Government established, 
authorized to coin money and to regulate the value thereof, 
and we made our own money. I think a little more of the 
ms medicine would be very acceptable to the people at this 
time. i 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator intend to have the form 
of those notes printed? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, L had not thought about that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not let the form of them be printed 
in the RECORD? : 

Mr. PEFFER. The peculiar designs and the borders can not 
be reproduced without a good deal of trouble and expense; but I 
will state the form and dimensions of the several pieces and give 
the reading matter on their faces. 

Number 1 is a rectangle, 2} inches by 3t inches, and reads: 
„One- third of a dollar, according to a resolution of Congress 
passed at Philadelphia February 17, 1776.” 


Number 2 is 3 by 34 inches, with bordering, and reads: This 
ill entitles the bearer to receive six Spanish milled dollars, or 
the value thereof in gold or silver, according to a resolution of 
Congress at Philadelphia May 9, 1776.” 

It was issued from 


Number 3 is in similar form and $ 
Baltimore, Febur 26, 1777, and is for $7. 

5 4 is for 88, issued from Philadelphia, September 26, 

Number 5 is for 84. No place of issue is stated, but the date is 

January 14, 1779. 
The reading of the several bills is nearly alike— The bearer 
is entitled to receive * * * Spanish milled dollars, or the 
value thereof in gold or silver.” 
Number 5 reads: “* * * Spanish milled dollars, or an equal 


sum in gold or silver.” 
Mr. GALLINGER. Iam extremely interested in the discus- 


sion on the part of the Senator from Kansas, and, if it will not 
interrupt him, I should like to propound one question for in- 
formation. £ 


Mr. PEFFER. Very good. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ishould like to ask the Senator what is 
the value of the gold bar which he has exhibited to the Sen- 
ate? : 

Mr. PEFFER. I thank the Senator for the question. I had 
intended mentioning it, but eae todoso. Among the jewelers 
this gold bar would bring $8.80. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the value of the coin which the 
Senator exhibited? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is $10. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that, after all, the Government stamp 
or the Government authority does not give the entire value to 
the coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the gold bar is not fiat money? 

Mr. PEFFER. The gold bar is not money at all, fiat or any 
other kind; but the coin is money, and it is fiat money. It says 
upon its face 810.“ That is all. That is what the law says its 
value shall be, and there is no other woyo gauging its value, 
Mr. President, but by the terms of the law. e law says it 
shall be of the value of $10. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I make an inquiry of the Senator for in- 
in the question of the 


formation, for I was very much interes 
Senstor from New Hampshire? 
Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 
Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
value of the bar is only $8.80. So the stamp of the Government 
increases its value 81.20. 
Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. In connection with that, Ido not 
wish to be understood as saying that the value of $8.80 is in- 
trinsically in the metal, because that is not the truth. Alarge part 
of the measure of the value for commercial purposesis given toit 
by reason of the Government using such alarge u of gold 
for money. More than 50 per cent of the gold product of the 
world is used for monetary purposes. 
Take away the protection of the law, throw it upon the open 
market the same us you do silver, and it will go down like silver 
has gone down to the level of other property, and then we shall 
have justice done, and not until then. 
N MITCHELL of Oregon. Thore is 10 per cent of alloy in 
the bar? 
Mr. PEFFER. There is—the same as in the coin. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. There is 10 per cent of alloy? 
Mr. PEFFER. Itis nine-tenths fine. x 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 7 there was no alloy at 
all in the bar, leaving the alloy in the coin, what would be the 
difference between the bar and the coin in value? 
Mr. PEFFER. The jeweler gave me a statement showing 
how jewelers measure the value of their gold. It is done by 
carats per pennyweight. Pure gold is 24 carats fine, dividing 
the weight into pennyweights of 24 grains each. For every 
penny weight of 8-carat gold, the worth would be 32 cents. For 
a pennyweight of 10-carat gold the value would be 40 cents; of 
14 carats the value would be 56 cents; of 18 carats, 72 cents; of 
22 carats (the coin standard), 88 cents; and of 24 carats, pure gold, 
the value would be 96 cents. I asked him, ‘‘WhenI bring this 
bar back to sell to the jeweler, what can I get for it?” and he re- 
pees $3.80. Then he gave me a card showing how gold is valued 
y the jewelers. 

Just one word, Mr. President, about bimetallism. It is avery 
indefinite term. I may be a bimetallist and yet believe in using 
silver for only the minor coins. I may be a bimetallist and be 
willing that silver shall be a legal tender to the extent of only 
85. n the same principle I will be a trimetallist, because we 
use nickel as money—gola, silver, and nickel. By thesame phi- 
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losophy I might be a quadrometallist, because we use gold, sil- 
ver, el,and copper—four different metals. But the testofa 
bimetallist, from any standpoint 38, do you believe in the free and 
unlimited co: e of silver at the old ratio of 16 to 1? 

In this bill there is a wanton utterance at the end of the 
statutory provision which declares that it is the policy of this 
country to maintain a parity between the metals. That same 
platform utterance was enunciated in the Sherman law, that we 
propose to maintain a ity between the metals. Mr. Presi- 

ent, we do not do anything of the kind. When we enacted the 
coinage law of 1873 we dropped thesilverdollar utterly out of the 
list of coins. In 1878, when an attempt was made to restore the 
old law, we were put off with a compromise of $2,000,000 a month 
not to exceed $4,000,000 a month—and the Treasury Department, 
with the advice, consent, and direction of the Chief Executive 
under both parties, gave us one-half the law and kept the other 
half away from us. Now, gentlemen may say what they please, 
this is an attempt to drive away from the people every vestige 
of legislation in favor of silver. 

Ah, but you say, ‘‘ We intend to keep the silver coin that we 
have at a parity.” I do not know whether you do or not. LIonl 
know what you have done, and if you succeed in carr, throug. 
this 1 ation your next step will be utterly to demonetize sil- 
ver. But if I be mistaken about that, if we can maintain a parity 
at opne ratio we can do it at another. 

I will now pass on very hurriedly, omitting a good many things 
I had intended to say, for the purpose of giving way for other 
matters. It is said that this will drive us toa silver standard. 
Suppose it does, who will be injured? Who will be benefited? 
I would much prefer that our business, if it has to be transacted 
upon a monometallic basis, be upon the basis of silver; and I 
think I can give very good reasons for it. 

The nations of Europe, with whom a large part of our trade 
is conducted, are as to a great many articles compelled to pay a 
large tribute before they are permitted to land them upon our 
shores. We tax them u their manufactured goods; we tax 
them upon their cloth, their wool and their cotton; we tax them 
upon their cutlery; we tax them upon their coal and upon their 
salt, and upon a great many other articles which our people are 
constantly using. 

Instead of throwing open our doors wide for the trade of the 
world, we tax the trade of that portion of the world that to-da 
is most largely interested in the things we have to sell, an 
those are gold-using countries. We can gos along without the 
trade of those countries, if we have to do it, so far as our manu- 
factured goods are concerned. Here we have upon our south- 
ern border twelve States in South America; we have six States 
in Central America, and we have Mexico. There isa field for 
our manufactures, while on the other side of the Atlantic is a 
field for our farm products. I have been surprised at the char- 
acter and drift of our legislation the last four or five years in 
that respect. 

Our farmers are to.trade in Europe, where we levy taxes upon 
their producis, while our manufacturers are permitted or asked to 
trade in the South American states, where the people raise their 
own wheat, and their own corn, and their own cattle, and their 
own sheep, and their own wool. If we need tea or coffee that 
we can not produce in our own country, both are grown exten- 
sively in Brazil. If there are spices that we need, we can get 
them in the islands of the sea. If there is anything that we 
need, that our people do not produce, we can find it somewhere 
8 landing a ship upon British, or German, or French 
soil. ¥ 

All of the countries to which I have referred are silver-using 
countries. They would be ready at any time to unite with us 
upon an international monetary standard, while, if Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks the truth—and weall think he does—we need never 
expect any international agreement with Great Britain upon any 
other basis than gold. 

I would be willing to have an international conference for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a unit of value, that value to be based 
upon the common divisor of a large number of articles in general 
use among the people. Give to that unit of value a name, what- 
ever it is, I care not what. Give it a name. Then let it be rep- 
resented by a sign on paper which shall be an obligation of the 
government whose stamp it bears, and have no other kind of in- 
ternational ment exceptone between the nationsas nations. 
Let individuals settle their own balances in their own way and 
accommodate their trade ta that condition of things; but as toa 
metallic basis or a local monetary system, I believe in having an 
American standard, an American system, just as we have in all 
the rest of our administration. - 

Mr. President, we are looking in the wrong direction for the 
primary cause of our trouble. 


We are but infants at the beginning of the alphabet. Stand- 
ing as we do in the evening of the mostfruitful cenfury of human 
progress, looking backward over achievements grand in their 
scope, astounding in their numbers, and bewildering in their ef- 
fects—discovery, invention, development in all departments of 
effort, change and improvement Ne Sees and looking for- 
ward toward the dawn of a higher and broader civilization, with 
fresh discoveries of genius, and nobler reaches of mind, when we 
shall have happier conditions, with arger liberty, purer pleas- 
ures, and the enjoyment of more abundant leisure, strange itis 
that we are just beginning to study one of the most subtle and 
cunning agencies of humanactivity, operating in men’s affairs as 
the alchemy of spring sets the forces of nature at work to bring 
forth verdure and flowers and move vegetation on toward the 
harvest time. 

How strange that this should be true. That while we have 
changed our methods in all departments of industry and are 
now searching for new and better ways along every avenue of 
growth, we hold with an almost desperate grip to a money sys- 
tem that descended to us from the barbarism of the past. 0 
time is at hand when we need improvement in our methods of 
providing and distributing this most convenient repository of 
values. The things which are bound up in the one word 
money“ are an innumerable host that no man can number, in- 
volving endless development of mind and thought and energy, 

rpetual progress and wth. As healthy blood imparts 
vigor and strength to the human body, so money in active circu- 
lation quickens the pulses of trade, encourages the toiling poor, 
gives . to willing hands, and brings prosperity and 
peace to the people. 

The great trouble with us arises from the simple fact (and I 
speak the words with emphasis) that we permit afew men to 
control our finances. Am I to be eee suggesting this 
thought? Was Cyrus H. McCormick an outlaw because he in- 
vented a machine that laid the old grain cradle and the sickle 
in the shade? Was Watts to be excommunicated because he 
invented the eccentric wheel in the steam engine, or Stevens 
for inventing the elevator to carry wheat and flour from the 
lower floor to the upper one? Are the Cramps to be censured 
because Shey. have brought down the cost of shipbuilding to a 
level with the mechanics on the Clyde? Are the men who pro- 
pose changes by way of improvement to be ostracized because 
they ask that some new be tried? We have tested our 
financial system and find it wanting. No, let us look about us 
and see if there is not something better. Weare at the mercy 
of the usurers to-day, and the usurer is he whose bounty is toil, 
whose blessing is want, whose rule is poverty. His breath is 
pestilence, his presence is a perpetual menace to liberty and 
to.every interest which men hold dear. 

I have spoken about the repeal of the Sherman law. As that 
is not responsible for our misfortunes its repeal will add nothing 
by way of relief to the people, and, so far as I am concerned, it 
shall never be repealed unless in connection with the act re- 

ing it we have the old coinage law of our fathers restored 
to the statute books. 

In this time of trouble to whom shall we turn? Let us ask the 
people. What do they want? They ask bread and we offer them 
astone. They ask for more money and we propose to give them 
less. They ask the loan of money and we close the banks, They 
ask for the use of their own funds now in bank and they are 
compelled to pay a premium. They ask for means to carry on 
their daily business and we permit the usurers to corner the 
currency, and we tell the banks to hoard all the lawful money 
they can get hold of and give out their own certificates to be 
used as money. 

Who asks for the repeal of the Sherman law? Let the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] answer. The 
repeal of the Sherman law means, as was so well stated by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri Mr. VesT]afew days ago, a gold standard. It is 
said on the other side that they propose to maintain the present 
silver coins as money. I understand that very well; but you pro- 
pose to measure them by a gold standard, and that is what we 
object to. Take away the protection of the law from gold and 
we are ready to meet you halfway; but until you do that we are 
on this side of the line with our faces to the front. 

1 wondered, when I heard the Senator from Indiana the other 
day, how it will appear in print when the historian comes to 

ak of the political apostacy of that distinguished Senator. 

e labored hard and eloquently to show that he has abandoned 
none of the views that the people understood him to entertain 
in the years gone by. 1 have quoted that distinguished man fre- 

uently upon the public platform. Here is what Senator 

OORHEES, of Indiana, u the floor of the Amerioan Sen- 


| ate,” L said to the people. We have one great apostle of liberty 
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in our ranks battling for the rights of the common people, that 
they may have their money restored to them.” The Senator 
still insists that he is a bimetallist, but he is following in the 
lead of one who says all our obligations shall be paid in gold. 
He is following in the lead of one who says that silver coinage 
ought to be discontinued and not another silver dollar coined. 
He is following in the lead of men who are headed the other 
way; and, while grasping the hand of Wall street in one hand, 
they slap the people in the face with the other. 

There can be but one construction put upon this whole pro- 
ceéding. You are attempting to drive the country to the stand- 
ard of the gamblers. That is what it means, Mr. nt, 
nothing more or nothing less, stripped of all verbiage. Lask no 
better description of that class of men whom I have denominated 
8 than that used by the distinguished Senator from In- 

, for whom I have the highest personal regard. 

Mr. President, when listening to that speech, and after read- 
ing it again in print that I might not be mistaken, it seemed to 
me that I could read the old story of Isaac and his boys. The old 
man’s eyes had become dimmed and they played a trick on him. 
There was a skin of fur put upon his son's ds, and the old man 
heard his voice, and he said, Come near, that I may feel whether 
this is allright. The voice,” he says, is Jacob's voice, but the 
hands ure the hands of Esau.” (See Genesis, 27, to verse 29.) 
The Senator is talking for the people, but he is voting with 
their enemies. 

The next proposition is to increase the national bank circula- 
tion; and yet when I introduced a little innocent resolution in 
this body yesterday asking for information from the Treasury 
Department whether the banks were doing business in violation 
of law, immediately a storm in this Chamber arose which has 
spread its effect all over the country. It will reach out into 
every sees into every lodge of the Knights of Labor, and into 
every assembly of the Farmers’ Alliance; it will be discussed at 
the firesides of the people, by the machines, by the 
forges, and in the mills. The people will wonder why that res- 
olution was not adopted, in view of the fact that a bill was pend- 
ing which 8 to give to the banks an additional 820, 000, 000 
ol notes to lend to the people. I have here the resolution which 
I submitted. It is as follows: 


First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any of them, 
— e Pr ponon; New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted 
0 n ot law. 
Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly 
in lawful money. 
Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of inter- 
est higher than those provided by law for the loan of money or in discount- 
ing notes and bills. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to say in this connection, lest I may 
not have the opportunity to do it again, that I made no charge 
against the Secretary of the Treasury nor the Comptroller of 
the Currency nor against anyone. It was common rumor that 
the banks of the country were violating the law; that they were 
refusing to honor the checks of their depositors; that they were 
issuing clearing-house certificates and 1 the ple to 
use them as currency in their daily transactions. Isimply wanted 
to have this matter officially contradicted, or I wanted to have 
the country know that there was some reason why it was per- 
mitted: that was all. I did not want to censure anybody. I be- 
lieve that under the present condition of things the New York 
banks did just what they had todo to save themselves, under the 
circumstances. I believe the whole system is wrong. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. : 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator will please pardon me until I 

t through on this point. I believe the whole system is wrong; 
put having brought us to this trouble, having the country and 
its business upon their backs, there was nothing left for them 
to do but to send out their clearing-house certificates, just as 1 
have known merchants in the time of a currency famine to issue 
their own orders or checks to pass as currency among the people 
until the storm is over. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; it does not interfere with me. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator stated that it was common 
rumor that the banks were acting pear I should like to 
know if he expects the Comptroller of the Currency to dispute 
every common rumor that may ap in the newspapers or in 
the open air? Unless complaints should be made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in a formal manner how is he to take 
cognizance of the matter and proceed as against common ru- 


mor? 
Mr. PEFFER. In the discussion that we had here yesterday 
abundant reasons were shown—— 


Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that the assistant treasurer at 
New York is a member of the Clearing House Association at 


New York, and therefore the Treasur partment is charged 
with a knowledge of the violation of the law? 

Mr. PEFFER. I have no doubt that there are members of 
this body and members of the other House who are members of 
the Clearing House Association in New York or some other city. 
I have no doubt that members of the Administration are bank- 
ers and members of clearing-house associations. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this was not a charge against any of the officers. Itwasa 
simple request for information, and upon that point a quibble 
was gales yesterday as to the legal status of it. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is placed in charge of the 
national banking law. It is his business to know when the law 
is violated. It is his business to understand the wor of the 
banking system, just as a jeweller understands the working of a 
clock. During the great war, a part of the time at Fort Donel- 
son, I was placed in charge of the stores belonging to the com- 
m department, and it was part of my business to sell sup- 
plies to the officers. There were many times that we could not 
effect the proper change, and in order to supply the want of a 
currency I simply wrote a little check with my name signed, as 
“Good for 10 cents—PEFFER”; and those checks circulated 
throughout all the camp month after month as money. 

So in this case, all I wanted to know, all that the resolution 
asked for, was to know what is being done by the banks. Then 
we could determine what else ought to be done, if anything. I 
wanted the country to understand officially whether the banks 
of the great cities are using anything else than lawful money as 
currency. I wanted to know whether they are paying their de- 
positors. Iwanted to know whether they are charging unlawful 
rates of interest. I was satisfied that with the honor, the intel- 
ligence, and the capacity of the 8 of the Treasury and 
his able assistant, the Comptroller of the Currency, they would 
understand just what the Senate wanted and would give us the 
actual facts. 

Then it was my purpose, I will state very frankly to the Sen- 
ate, that if it should be shown upon official evidence what was 
conceded upon this floor to be the truth, I would have an addi- 
tional argument to urge upon the Senate for the destruction of 
that system, and after we have adjourned, having discharged 
our duty here, I might go before the people and show to them 
the defects of this system that has grown up under our fostering 
care; that was all. I did not expect to court-martial anybody or 
ask that any man be sent to prison. I wanted the facts, that the 
Senate might first have them, and that the country might have 
them next. 

I have a table here showing the stock of money in the country 
on the Ist day of July, 1893: 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 


States notes and national-bank notes in circulation July 1, 1898. 


tion Ju | July 
on 
1.188. 7.1852 


Gold coin 


— eae wah $513, 743, 
Standard silver dollars „882, 799, 
Subsidiary silver 77, 256,2 62, 386, 518 
Gold certſcates 94, 041, 141, 235, 339 
Silver certificates ........... 330, 957, 880, 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 
T1... nee EN r E ae 147,190,227 98, 051, 657 
United States notes 346, 681, 311, 814, 840 
urrency certificates, act 
June 8. 1878. 12, 365, 430,000; 11, 935, 29, 830, 000 
National-bank notes 17%, 713, 87 3, 982, 7: 174, 731, 167, 306, 957 
S cen R SE N 2, 120, 281, 093| 520, 554, 682/1, 508, 726, 411 |1, 603, 073, 333 


| | 


Let us turn our faces to the people and 
$250,000,000. now, and then after 
about ratio a little while again. 

We must have more money. There is not enough gold inthe 
world to make money plenty at present rates of value. Wemust 
have silver in addition, and particularly for payments of com- 
paratively small amounts. But there isnot enough of gold andsil- 
ver combined for use as money. We must have paper also, and 
there is not enough of gold and silver and paper money, all as 
one, now in use to supply the common need. we can not sud- 
denly increase our coinage to any great extent, we must resort 
to paper to supply immediate and pressing demands. 


ve them, say, at least 
aving done that we can talk 
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Here is an interesting table taken from Rothwell’s ‘‘ Universal Bimetallism:” 
. Monetary systems and approximate slocks of money in the principal countries of the world, 1891. 
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Mr. President, the ple are going on guard to-day. Their 
j 5 and $ 


posts are in the f uses the dwellings of the r, in 
the workshops, in the mines, in the forests, on the lakes and 
rivers, and along the highways of commerce. Their counter- 
sign is “ 3 to the Republic;” the Stars and Stripes is their 
flag; equal rights is their motto; Anglo-Saxon blood is their in- 
heritance; freedom is their birthright, and to be rulers in their 
own country is their destiny. 


Silver. 
SPEEOH 
HON. LEWIS SPERRY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 21, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for ot er purposes“ 

Mr. SPERRY said: 3 

Mr. SPEAKER, We have been called here in extraordinary ses- 
sion for the pur of re ing a law the provisionsof which 
have brought the country to-day into a panic the like of which 
we have not seen for twenty years. 

For one, and speaking for the constituency which I represent 
Lam in favor of the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause 
of that law; and in making this statement I will not qualify it by 
saying that I am a free-silver man or that I am a bimetallist. 
Yet I believe I could say I come nearer to being a bimetallist 
than that wing of the Democratic party who stand here pro- 
claiming that they are bimetallists and demanding the free coin- 
age of silver upon a ratio which will not permit anything but 
silver to circulate in this country. 

If we are to choose, Mr. Speaker, between the two standards, 
gold or silver(which seems to be ely about the issue presented 
to-day), I announce that as between tbose two metals I am a gold 
man. I believe that this country can not undertake to carry a 
standard differing from that of the other greatcommercial coun- 
tries of the world; that it can not undertake to maintain the free 
co. e of silver upon a ratio different from the commercial 
ratio in this country and in the markets of the world. 

We have heard much, Mr. Speaker, about the demonetization of 
silver, which it is said was brought aboutin 1873 by stealth. We 
are told that members of both branches of Congress did not know 
what they were voting for when they voted for that act. I have 
read the history of that legislation; and, in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, it was a premeditated act. The proposition had been 
brought before Congress by several Secretaries of the Treasury 


Stock of silver. 
1=81,00u,000, 


Percentages, 
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$405, 790, 000 81, 684, 790, 000 £8. 85| 86, 24 825. 15 
50, 000, 700, 000, 000 2.63) 1.82 18. 48 
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54) 000, 174, 000, 9.02] 8 85 28.53 
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14,000. 44, 000, 5.00 4.87 14.67 
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during several previous years, and had been considered by two or 
three or four different Congresses before the bill was finally passed. 

On this subject I desire to read briefly from the remarks of 
Hon. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, then a member of this House, 
who stated the reasons why he favored a reminting law which 
should drop the silver dollar out of our coinage; and the rea- 
sons he then gave for that measure are precisely the reasons 
now urged by gentlemen here for restoring the silver dollar to 
wit, because existing conditions are supposed to operate favor- 
ably to Wall street, or the money power.” He urged as a rea- 
son for that legislation the fact that the bullion brokers of New 
York were making money out of the Government by the com- 
age of a silver dollar the intrinsic value of which was in excess 
of its coinage value. Mr. Kelley said: 


Itis a bill prepared at the suggestion and under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and now comes to us re with much care by the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, exclusive of the chairman, 
his absence being accounted for by the reasons I have given. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, hastily point out some of the interests that are on 
this floor 1 oa themselves by prevent: the è of this 
bill. One silver bullion dealer of New York, during the 1 Congress, ad- 
mitted to the gentleman who is now acting as c an ot the committee 
in charge of the bill that under one defect in existing laws he was making at 
the cost of the Government from seventy-five thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. * * His profits—and he is but one of those 
who are growing fat and edy upon the defects in our mint laws—arise in 
this way: Our country, like every other civilized Government. should pro- 
cure its own metal out of which to make subsi coinage. 

Now, sir, every coin of ours that is not goldis subsidiary, Our silver dol- 
lar, half dollar, and every other coin that is not gold is subsidiary. As gen- 
tlemen seem to express surprise at this proposition I repeat that silvercoin 
is subsidiary. The half dollar is not worth 50 cents, All other govern- 
ments pay the expense of minting by the difference between the intrinsic 
value of subsidiary coins and the value at which they circulate and at which 
the government redeemsthem. 

And such was the law of this country until, by a ruling of Mr. Guthrie, 
when he was Secretary of the the Mint was ordered to receive sil- 
ver from private individuals and coin it. Now, it so happens that à constit- 
uent of the gentleman from New York has been taking advantage of that 
ruling and deposited silver to be made into half dollars and other silver coins; 
and for every #2 worth of silver ne, Sar by him he gets four half dollars 
and one 10-cent piece, or the equivalent thereof. He has, as he stated to my 
colleague | Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts] and myself, been doing a business 
of from eighteen hundred thousand to two million dollars per sinum, gi 
him as profit an annual income equal to the salary of the President for the 
Presidentialterm. * * * 

Again, sir. by a mistake in our law it has become Impossible to retain an 
American silver dollar in this country except in collections of curiosities. 
They would. if coined in considerable numbers, be a source of enormous 
profit to the silver-bullion dealer of New York. Letmeshow you. ‘The sil- 
ver dollarrequired by our laws is worth 3} cents more than our gold dollar, 
and is worth 7 cents more than two half dollars. Now, sir, let us get back, 
as the gentleman desires, to specie payment before we legislate upon the 
mint laws. and you will have an interest of from one million to many mil- 
iion dollars a year here, with its lobby in and around the House to prevent 
the Government from the possibility of losing a few dollars by substituting 
9 tor 15 ed and 9 coinage. 

very dollar we then coin in silver will pas from $} to7 cents inthe 
pocket of the individual broker. Every half dollar for which he may de- 
posit in silver and have it coined will icia him a profit of 2} cents. 

Now, sir, is the Government of the United States to be made the ee. ot 
the people of the world in order to give large profits to a few silver bu — 
brokers in New York? For there is the whole . 
Glove, second session Forty-secona page 2311. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, that speech was made on this floor April 
9, 1872—a year before the bill demonetizing silver was ` 
We had no silver in circulation at that time because of the well- 
established law that unless the coinage ratio corresponds to the 
market ratio of the bullion, and with great nicety, it is impos- 
sible to circulate the two metals together. 

Without pursuing further the history of the act of 1873. which 
has been so much referred to by 1 in this debate as hav- 
ing been passed by stealth, I will, as my time is limited, attach 
to my remarks in the shape of an appendix a historical account 
of the demonetization of 1873, as placed before the House ina 
speech by Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, when that charge was first 
made. I borrow this appendix from the Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
as appears in a speech made by him in the United States Senate 
June 5, 1890. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SPERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENCE. As the gentleman says he intends to incorporate 
as an appendix to his speech something which he is not alls 
to present before the House, I ask him whether Judge Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, after the demonetization of silver, did not say, 
upon this floor, as reported in volume 7 of the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD, page 605, these words: 


In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though chairman of the Committee on 
„I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 

dollar, or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were 
those dis ned tors, Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES. T do not think 
that there were three members of this House that knewit. * * * The 
Committee on Coinage, who reported the original bill, were able and faith- 
ful and scanned its provisions closely. As their organ I reported it; it con- 


— provision for both the standard gold and silver dollar, and the trade 
ollar. 
Never having heard till long after its enactment of the substitution in this 


Senate of the section which pped the standard dollar, I profess to know 
nothing of its history: but Iam prepared to say that in all ‘the legislation of 
this country there is no mystery ogon to the demonetization of the stand- 
ard dollar of the United States, I have never found a man who could tell 
how it came about,orwhy. * * * I wish gentlemen to know what the bill 
was; it was a bill to reorganize the mints. and it was passed without allu- 
sion in debate to the question of the retention or abandonment of the stand- 
ard silver dollar. * * * I was the chairman of the committee that re- 
porton the original bill, and I aver upon my honor that I did not know that 
t proposed to drop the standard dollar, and I did not learn that it had done 
so Aan! 3 months after the passage of the substitute offered by Mr. 

I simply ask the gentleman if Judge Kelley did not make that 
statement; and I ask him if it was not made just as I read it after 
the demonetization act of 1873 was passed 

Mr.SPERRY. Mr.Speaker, whether Judge Kelley made that 
statement or not, I am not advised. I understand that he after- 
wards was a prosilver man. I have read the words of Jud 
Kelley as they appear in the Congressional Globe. I hope the 
gentleman has read the words of Judge Kelley, to which he re- 
correctly, ifhe has fers, pretended to have read them at all. 

But his question reminds me of a remark of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, when there was a resolution presented which was under- 
taken to be injected into one of the platformsabout to be framed. 
It was refused in one shape and was afterwards sought to be put 
in in the shape of a resolution. Mr. Benton remarked that the 
resolution seemed to him to carry a stump speech in its belly. 
[Laughter.] It will, however, go into the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks; and I do not think it will do harm to the facts of 
the discussion, either as claimed by him or by me. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however that may be, what I have quoted 
asthe language of Judge Kelley is unquestionably true, thatthe 
silver dollar was worth a premium, and because of that fact it 
was not circulating in this country, and because it would not 
circulate it was dropped out of our coinage for the reason that 
the Government was a loser on every dollar that it issued. Now, 
if it be true, as Judge Kelley said, that a single broker made 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars a year undera free- 
coinage system which showed him a margin of profit of 5 cents 
on the dollar, will the gentleman tell me how much the bullion 
brokers of New York and the bullion producers of Colorado 
will make when they are allowed to bring their products to the 
mints in silver bullion and take out dollars, worth only 55 cents 
on the dollar, as bullion? [Applause.] 

But what I want to emphasize in that connection, and all I 
wish to emphasize, is this: That it is the history of every people 
and the history of all time that free coinage with unlimited ten- 
der must be accompanied in its ratio with an exact correspond- 
ence in value to the commercial ratio of the metal out of which 
the coinage is made. And I refer gentlemen to the debates 
which took place in Congress in 1834, when we rearranged the 
ratio between gold and silver and raised it from 15 to 16. 

Isuggest to our free-coinage friends in that connection the 
fact, as related by Thomas H. Benton in his Thirty Years’ 
View—and, Mr. Speaker, I wish to present to my free-coinage 
friends the fact as he presented it in his work—that they, 
the parties, were divided here before the House as to whether 
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the ratio should be 159 or 16. With so great an exactness must 
you bring your statutory ratio to the market value of the bullion 
that the two parties divided in 1834 as to whether that ratio 
should be 156 to 1 or 16 to 1. 

And yet gentlemen on this floor bring forward their propo- 
sitions of free coinage on ratios running all the way from 16 to 1 
up to 20 to 1, and everyone is invited to take choice, as 
though it would not make the slightest difference what he chose, 
8 only he chose something that was agreeable to his 

istrict. [Laughter and applause.] It reminds me, sir, of the 
country schoolmarm—and I think she belonged to Missouri 
[laughter]—who presented herself for examination before a com- 
mittee as a candidate to teach a school, and the committee asked 
her if the world was round or flat? Her reply was that upon so 
great a question as that, of course, she should not be expected to 
have an opinion of her own. [Laughter.] She said, ‘‘In dif- 
ferent districts in which I have taught I have found a great 
diversity of opinion among the people on that subject, and I 
have always made it my practice to teach it either way, just as 
the parents prefer.” [Laughter and applause,! 

So, Mr. Speaker, with our friend from Missouri who leads the 
free-coinage debate in this House: He brings to this body an as- 
sortment of ratios and he invites members on the floor to look 
over his assortment and pick out the one that in their judgment 
will be most acceptable in their district. But there is one wide 
difference to be made between the Missouri schoolmarm and 
the Missouri Congressman in that the schoolmarm was right 
half the time, and there is not a single one of these ratios brought 
forward by the Missouri Congressman that is right any time. 
Laughter and applause.] The highest ratio is 20 to 1, which 
makes the silver doliar worth about 80 cents. 

I have from the Director of the Mint a statement as to the 
amountof bullion bought by the Government under the two acts 
of 1878 and 1890, and it appears from that statement that the. Gov- 
ernment has already lost, or that there is a depreciation in value 
of the metal, and the people have lost, or somebody has lost, by 
this depreciation between the price at which the Government 
bought and its bullion price, which i think two or three days 
ago was 75 cents an ounce, the sum of 5119, 274,583. 

Is it any wonder, sir, that this great country running upona 
financial system which shows such loss as that, with no gold 
serve 9 under either the statute of 1878 or 1890, compelled 
to go into the market and purchase silver, and powerless to stop 
the downward terdency of silver, is it any wonder that the 
country should be alarmed at the great exportation of gold going 
on since January 1, and begin to suspect not only their currency 
system, but even the solvency of the Government itself? 

Now, it has been suggested, amd that is one of the great argu- 
ments that has been offered, sir, that we need more money. I 
will submit a statement pre d by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, showing the amount of money in circulation from 1860 to 
1892, inclusive: 


Statement showing the amounts of mo in the United States, in the 
* and in circulation, onthe dates specified, * 


Amount of Mon 
Amount in cir- y 
Ye money in Population. 
United States. culation. s 
$442, 102, 477 8435. 407, 252 31, 443, 321 

452, 005, 767 448, 405, 767 82, 064, 000 . 
358, 452, 079 334, 697, 744 32, 704, 000 $ 10.23 
674, 867. 283 595, 394, 038 33, 365, 000 20. 23 17.84 
705, 588, 067 669, 641, 478 34, 046, 000 20.72 19. 67 
770, 129, 755 714, 702, 995 31, 748, 000 22.16 20. 57 
754, 327, 254 673, 488, 244 35, 469, 000 21.27 18.99 
728, 200, 612 661, 992, 069 36, 211, 000 20,11 18, 28 
716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661 36, 978, 000 19. 38 18. 39 
715, 351, 180 664, 452, 891 37, 756, 000 18.95 17.60 
868, 461 675, 212, 794 38, 588, 371 18,73 17.50 
741, 812, 174 715, 889, 005 39, 555, 000 18. 75 18. 10 
721, 565 788, 309, 540 40, 596, 000 18.79 18. 19 
774, 445, 610 751, 881, 809 41, 667, 000 18.58 18. 04 
024,781 776, 083, 031 42,796, 000 18.83 18.13 
798, 273, 509 754,101,947 | 43,951, 000 18.16 17. 16 
790, 683, 284 727, 609, 388 45, 187, 000 17. 52 16.12 
763. 053, 847 722, 314, 883 46, 353, 000 16.46 15.58 
791, 253, 576 729, 132, 634 47, 598, 000 16, 62 15. 32 
1,051, 521, 541 818, 631, 793 43, 866, 000 21,52 16, 75 
1, 205, 929, 197 973, 382, 228 50, 155, 783 24.04 19. 41 
1, 408, 541, 823 1, 114, 238, 119 51, 316, 000 27.41 21,71 
1, 480, 531, 719 1, 174, 290, 419 52, 495, 000 28. 20 22. 37 
1, 643, 489, 816 1, 230, 305, 696 53, 693, 000 30. 60 22.91 
1, 75, 454, 189 1, 243, 925, 909 54, 911, 000 31.06 22.65 
1, 817, 658, 336 1, 202, 588, 615 56, 148, 000 32. 37 23.02 
1, 808, 559, 604 1, 252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 21.82 
1, 900, 442, 672 1,317, 5389, 148 58, 680, 000 32, 39 22. 45 
2, 062, 955, 949 1.872, 170, 870 59,974, 000 34.39 22. 88 
2, 075, 350, 711 1, 380, 361, 649 61, 289, 000 33. 86 22. 52 
2, 144, 228, 159 1, 429,251,270 | 62, 622, 250 84.24 22. 82 
2, 100, 130, 092 1, 500, 067, 555 | 63,975, 000 32, 83 23. 45 
2,219,719, 198 1,603, 073,338 | 65, 520, 000 33. 88 24.47 
NoTE.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and 


the amount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury. 
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Asa matter of fact we never had so much money in circula- 
tion as we have now. In 1873 we had $751,881,809. In 1892 we 
had $1,603,073,338, or, stated per capita, in 1873 we had $18.04 per 
capita and in 1892 we had over $24.47 per capita. Now, if it be 


true, as has been argued by different men upon this floor, that 
abundance of money 3 prices, I beg that some of these 
gentlemen who hold to that view will tell us, if abundant money 
makes high prices, why it is that prices have been continualiy 
falling, while our money, per capita and in total, has -been con- 
stantly rising since 1873. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible to X 185 — that because the 
gold dollar buys more of certain commodities to-day than it did 
formerly, that therefore the gold dollar has appreciated. There 
are other considerations to be taken into account. There is the 
fact that prices have declined in silver-using countries and in 
gold-using countries alike. If the argument were true that sil- 
ver would make good prices, then it ht to be true that in 
silver-using countries prices have not fallen. 

Upon the other hand, it is true that all over the world in the 
last twenty years, and perba longer, most of the commodities 
which a person needs have fallen. Wheat, cotton, and all the 
prođucts of machinery, by reason of the improvements in ma- 
chinery, 1 reduction in the cost of transportation, by the 
reduction in interest charged, have fallen, not only in this coun- 
try, but in every country. Prices have fallen inaccordance with 
the law of supply and demand, and not because, as gentlemen 
havesuggested, that we have not sufficient money. 

upon at poni I will read brietiy from the work of the Hon. 
Da Wells upon Recent Economic Changes, page 115. Speak- 
ing of the fall of prices he says: 

A further fact of the highest importance, and one that is not disputed, is 

or standard of value, or form of 


that no ty of currency, banking, 
vernment, or incidence and de ot taxation, or mili system, or con- 
n of land tenure, or legisla 8 trado. s5, and bounties, 
or differences in the relations between capital and labor in different coun- 
tries, have been sufficient to guard and save any nation from the economic 
heen Son ca or trade depression which has been incident to such changes 
prices. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is one item in the account which has 
not fallen in the last twenty years, and that is the wage of the 
daily workman. I will submit as a part of my remarks the re- 
port from the Finance Committee of the Senate to the last Con- 

ss as to prices and wages, which are stated, not in dollars 


gre 
and cents, but in percentages. 
Relative wages and prices in gold in all occupations, 1840 91. 
[Simple average of all the returns taking the wages of 1880 as 100. From 
report of Senate Committee on Finance on wholesale prices, wages and 


transportation, Report 139%, part 1, Fifty-second Congress, second session, 
pages 9 and 14.) 


87.7 136.3 108.8 
88.0 127.9 117.1 
87.1 115.9 114.9 
86.6 113.2 119.5 
86.5 117.3 133.7 
86.8 122.9 147.8 
89.3 127.2 152, 2 
90.8 122.0 148.3 
91.4 119.4 145.0 
92 5 113.0 140. 8 
92.7 104.8 135, 2 
90. 4 104.4 136.4 
90.8 99.9 140.5 
91.8 96.6 139.9 
95.8 106.9 141.5 
98.0 105.7 146.5 
99.2 108.5 149.9 
99. 9 106.0 152.7 
98.5 99.4 152.7 
99.1 93.0 150. 7 
100. 0 91.9 150. 9 
100. 8 92.6 153.7 
100.4 94.2 155.4 
70.2 91.2 158.7 
80.8 92.3 158.9 
66.2 92.2 160.7 


From that report, made up with the greatest care, it appears 
that the daily wage of the laborer has increased since 1840, and 
the mone system of the country has not, except temporarily 
and ina way, affected the continual rise in daily wages. 

Now let me suggest to some of my friends on the other side of 
this question, if it be true that gold has appreciated in respect 
of certain commodities, it is also true that gold has dep eciated 
in respect of the amount of labor which it will buy; because you 
can not to-day buy as much labor for a pole dollar as you could 
in 1873, when silver was demonetized. erefore, [say that those 
who favor the gold standard can just as well and with as great 

ropriety, or even greater, claim to this House and to the coun- 
yey that gold has depreciated.as that gold hasappreciated. The 
change has been in favor of the man who labors. 


Resy COX. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques- 
ný 

Mr. SPERRY. With the greatest of pomuze, 

Mr. COX. You are speaking thereof the average laborer 
and his compensation foraday’s work. Will you be kind enough 
to state to the House what is the average that you have there, 
for a laboring man, for a day’s work. 

Mr-SPERRY. Ihave stated that the committee did not re- 
8 in dollars and cents. It is reported asa matter of per- 
centage. 

Mr. COX. Will you state to the House the average amount 
of compensation that the laborer gets in your State per day? 

Mr. SPERRY. I have not seen any authentic statement that 
I can now call to mind, and I would not undertake to state ft 
precisely. Skilled labor, perhaps, $2.50 par day, and unskilled, 
perhaps, $1.25—sometimes as low as a dollar. 

Mr. COX. That is in your State? 1 

Mr. SPERRY. The labor in my State is almost exclusively 
white labor. ; 

Mr. COX. Ido not suppose the gentleman would make a dif- 
ferənce in labor on account of color. 

Mr. SPERRY. There might be a difference in the price. I 
have understood that in the South lubor was very much cheaper 
than that; and it was testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Fifty-first Congress that they could hire abundant 
labor in the South at 65 cents per day. My impression is you 
can not hire labor in my State at that price. 

Mr. BAILEY. According to skill, and not color, 

Mr. COX. Certainly, according to skill, and not color. 

Mr. SPERRY. In 1860, upon the percentage as presented in 
the report, labor stood at 100. In 1891, the wages stood at 160 
and applying he line of reasoning which even my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gami will apply it to himself, it may bs, upon 
that item atleast, gold has depreciated since 1873; Jab oven since 
1860, because gold to-day will not buy as much labor at it did 
twenty years ago; it is better for the laboring man, and I will 
say hereafter, more emphatically than I do now, that the stand- 
ard which the laboring man ought to have is the go standard. 

Thomas H. Benton, in debate on this subject in „speaking 
of gold, says that ‘he fully concurred with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] that gold, in the United States, 
ought to be the preferred metal; not that silver should be ex- 
pelled, but both retained; the mistake, if any, to be in favor of 
gold instead of being against it.” 

Mr. Benton’s best efforts were directed to giving to American 
yeomanry the best dollar that could be made, and he recognized 
the fact that a false mint ratio undervaluing gold had driven it 
from the country. He counseled, therefore, that the friends of 
gold should set fo work at the right place to effect the recov- 
ery of that precious metal which their fathers once possessed— 
which the subjects of European kings now possess—which the 
citizens of the young republics to the South all ss—which 
even the free negroes of San Domingo possess—but which the 
yeomanry of this America have been deprived of for more than 
twenty years, and will be deprived of forever, unless they dis- 
cover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to its root.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understand the gentleman to say that re- 
turning to the gold standard will not decrease the wages of labor, 
because the laborer will be able to purchase more with that dol- 
lar, and therefore get more for his labor? 

Mr. SPERRY. I did not say so, but I think that is the fact. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, is it not a fact that a man who is en- 
gaged in farming is a laborer; and if it is a fact, and I think it 

as been clearly proven, that a decrease in the amount of thecir- 
culating medium decreases the value of the products of thefarm 
does it not decrease the wages the farmer receives for his labor? 
I would like the gentleman to explain that. 

Mr. SPERRY. I understand by laborer, not a man only who 
labors with his hands, for we all labor, even the gentleman from 
Kansas labors at times on the floor of this House, for I have seen 
him here when [ thought he was laboring hard. [Laughter.] 
But the laborer under the common erg rt os of that term is 
the man who sells his labor for hire as distinguished from the 
employer. The farmer is a man who is supposed to own his own 
farm and is the master of his own time. A laborer is not the 
master of his on time, and too often is not the master of his own 
wages. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMPSON, I want to ask the gentleman to explain the 
farmer's interest as a laborer and not according to his capital. 
I want to ask you if it is not a fact that afarmer who labors on 
his farm does have his wages greatly reduced if the price of 
the products of his farm is reduced by a decrease in the circu- 
lating medium, and as the wages of h 
not that affect his interest? 

Mr. SPERRY. If I understand the 
correctly, it is this: He wants silver an 


labor is decreased does 


entleman from Kansas 
cheap money in great 
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abundance in order to benefit some particular class, to wit, the 
farming class. 

Now, if the gentleman wants me to assume what may be the 
effect of a certain statute passed under these circumstances I 
ean not tell him; but I can tell him this: That if it be true thut 
silver will make wheat higher, it is equally true that silver will 
make bread higher; and there are more bread eaters in this 
country than wheat-raisers. .[Applause.] And I will answer 
the gentleman further in that connection, too. If the gentle- 
man expects that by cheap money and its great abundance he is 
to realize more for his wheat, I will say that not only every 
laborer who eits bread, many of whom Lam sorry to say hunger 
for bread at this time, willnot be able to buy more of the bread 
he eats because unable to get more for his daily wages at which 
he is paid in silver. [Applause.] Á 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, if the gentleman will allow me, I will 
say he entirely misconstrues my meaning. I do not want to es- 
tablish anong money. I want to keep the contract as it is, and 
not take half of the money out of circulation. I want to have 
sufficient of it to see that the contract is carried out as made, 
and that you shall not, by a return to the single gold standard, 
B0 decrease the currency and so decrease prices as to make 
farming more unprofitable, because the gentleman knows that 
profitable farming has - 

Mr. SPERRY. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Kansas 
that his conclusions might be correct, if he only in his premise 
made a correct assumption. Let me tell the gentleman from 
Kansas that this is no single-standard affair and decrease of the 
currency; and let me tell the gentleman from Kansas that in 
1873, when silver was demonetized, up to that time the entire 
silver coinage of the country was barely $8,000,000, and to-day, in 
round 8 it is 8500, 000,000, worth 55 cents apiece. [Ap- 

use. 

The gentleman talks about discharging contracts in the way 
they were made. The contracts chiefly were made for the par: 
ment of gold. That is absolutely true of all the outstanding 
bonds, Now, when the gentleman comes here to say that the 
debtor class is to be benefited by enacting into law this cheap- 
money craze which is now passing over the country, let mesug- 
eats him that in trying to better the debtors he must, if his 

eory holds good, injure the creditors. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Just one thing more 

Mr. SPERRY. Just, just one thing more. If the gentleman 
willkeep still I will give him something more. [Laughter.] The 
bonded railroad indebtedness of this country is over $5,000,000,- 
000. in addition to which there is a current indebtedness and a 
floating indebtedness. The railroads, which the gentleman from 
Kansas and all of his kind so much hate, and against which they 
have so thoroughly legislated, as far as they could—itis for their 
benefit that the gentleman from Kansas stands upon this floor to 
tell the country that he desires to relieve the debtor class by 
issuing cheap money. He proposes to relieve the railroads of 
a large proportion of their tive or ten billions of indebtedness, 
because they are the largest debtors, and it is hard for them to 
carry their burden. 

Who owns those bonds? They are owned by individuals who, 
if you consider the equity of the matter, can not as well afford 
to lose the money as the railroads can to 1 In my own 
State we have on deposit in our savings banks $122,000,000. That 
1s invested in part in railroad bonds and in other part in mort- 
gages upon improved real estate paying rent throughout the 

tate. 

Now, if I understand correctly the argument òf the gentle- 
man from Kansas it is, that the men who borrow money from the 
savings banks are the debtor class and ought to be relieved; 
those who owe the railroad bonds, the men who own the real es- 
tate and collect the rents, they are the debtor class, and ought 
to be relieved 

But who are you going to have contribute to this fund to re- 
lieve those debtors? I have stood at the counters of the savings 
banks in my State when the laboring man, his hand calloused 
inside with the tools of his trade, has come in to deposit a por- 
tion of his weekly stipend as a provision for a rainy day,” o 
to provide himself a home in the future. They are the creditor 
class whom you propose to have contribute to the relief of rail- 

corporations and men who own real estate. 

And let me here that the average of the deposits in our 
savings banks is less than $400; there are more than 300,000 de- 
ponori and now the gentleman from Kansas proposes to come 

here with his cheap money and repudiate half the debts in 
the country, to the end that the men who owe them, the men 
who own improved real estate and the railroads, who have issued 
bonds—to the end that they may be relieved; and he proposes to 
make the laboring men and women of Connecticut contribute 

$60,000,000 out of their hard-earned savings for such relief! 
r. Speaker, if the gentleman wants to relieve the debtor 


class, and if the debtors want relief, let us pass a bankrupt law, 
and then we can get at the individual equities; but let us not pass 
a general repudiation law that does not take into account either 
the ability or the disposition of any man to pay his debts. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
bonds were payable in gold. 

Mr. SPERRY. What bonds does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. SIMPSON. The United States bonds. 

Mr. SPERRY. I did not say so. 

Mr, SIMPSON. Neither the United States bands nor the rail- 
road bonds are payable in gold. 

Mr. SPERRY. Neither? 

Mr.SIMPSON. There may be individual casos where rail- 
road bonds are payable in gold, but alarge majority of themare 
not. As to the United States bonds, they are payable in coin,“ 
and if you take silver out of circulation you deprive the people of 
one-half of the resources which they now have to pay those bonds. 

Now, in regard tothe savings banks which the gentleman 
of, does he not know that the average deposit throughout the 
country is $93 per capita? And does he not know, further, that 
the laboring classes are more interested as investors in real estate, 
as owners of their homes, than they are in the $93 thatthey have 
in the savings banks? 

Mr. GEAR. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas that a 
large proportion of the railroad bonds—over 80 per cent, I think— 
are payable, Sg and interest, in gold. 

Mr. SPERRY. hen the effort was made on the part of the 
Government to refund its bonds the only standard coin in this 
country was gold. We had no silver. There was silver talk 
perhaps some of it in Kansas. [Laughter.] There was talk at 
that time on the p of gentlemen who wanted fiat money. `I 
believe the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON], who has 
interrupted me so often, wants fiat money now. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman is entirely correct. I want 
fiat money. I do not understand that there is any other kind of 
money than fiatmoney—money to which its value is given by the 
edict of the law. 

Mr. SPERRY. Agentlemanfrom Kansas in the last Congress 


came before a committee of this House advocating paper money 
which should not be even a promise to which should not 
even profess to be redeemable, which anybody could obtain who 


wanted it—money put out by the Government which should 
never bear more than 2 per cent interest, and anybody who tried 
to get more than 2 per cent was to be imprisoned, 

his money, instead of being a promise to pay, was to declare 
on its face this is a dollar.” Such money might be good money 
in Kansas; but outside of Kansas, I think not. It reminded me 
of the picture which a boy drew on his slate at school and then 
wrote under it, ‘‘this is a horse,“ because nobody would know it 
was a horse without this information. So no one could recog- 
nize the money which the gentleman from Kansas would have 
nias there were printed right on the face of it this is a dol- 

ar. 

The gentleman has said that the bonds of the Government 
were not Esp 6 in gold. Technically they were not; equitably 
and in g conscience they were, because when the Govern- 
ment tried to place the bonds we had nothing but-gold as a 
standard of money. But the talk of cheap money. which was even 
then rife in the atmosphere, had so scared the people. who were 
hesitating whether they should accept the bonds that Mr. French, 
of New York, who, I understand, was one of a syndicate assist- 
ing the Government in refunding the bonds, wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury inquiring whether the bonds were payable 
in gold. I will read the letter of enquiry, and the Secretary’s 
reply: 

No. 04 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, June 18, 1877, 


DEAR SIR: * * * If we are to have silver dollars with unlimited tender 
of free co e, then, itis said. as silver coinis receivable for duties, from ne- 
cessity both interest and principal of the public debt must be in silver. 
Gold will disappear; the new market will advance the value of silver for a 
time to the disappointment of the advocates of depreciation, but when under 
the vast supplies of the world silver again declines, we perpetuate a depreci- 
ated and fiuctuating currency with alt attendant evils. 

And if, while restoring silver, we still Bay gold on the bonded debt, the dis- 
crimination continues between bondholde: 
inviting constant assaults against a favored class. 

There should be one and the same dollar for the bondholder, for every 
other creditor, public or private, and for every workingman—and that the 
dollar of uniform, stable value throughout the world, now of the greatest 
purchasing power—gold. 


And it is the people—the producing class, the workers—who havethegreat- - 


est interest in restoring the gold standard, and not bondholders nor mine- 
owners; not merchants, bankers, and middlemen, for all these protect them- 
selves, whatever comes. 

We seem to * the experience of ten years ago, when it was ur on 
technical grounds that 5-20s were — fas in paper, whereby our t was 
greatly impeded. It was not unt , 1809, a. the passage of the credit 
act, that the great advance in United States bonds marked thesound policy 
of that honest measure. 

So now, while your proposition limiting the issue will the public 
faith, those who wish a depreciated dollar will be satisfied with nothing less. 

Therefore, while the public mind is yet unformed, we need an emphatic 


rs and other creditors, odious and 
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declaration which will crystallize honest and intelligent sentiment, that 
3 will the Government undertake to repay in silver the race now 
seeks to borrow in gold. 
3 success of the 4 per cent loan assured, and with that resump- 
on in 1879. 
With great respect, 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Washington, D. C. 


To the above inquiry the Secretary of the Treasury made the 
following reply: 


F. O. FRENCH. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1877. 


Sin: Your letter of the 18th instant, in which you inquire whether the 4 

cent bonds now being sold by the Government 5 principal and 

terest in gold coin, is received. The subject, from its great importance, 
has demanaed and received careful consideration. 

Under the laws now in force there is no coin issued or issuable in which 
the principal of the 4 per cent bonds is redeemable or the interest payable 
except the gold coins ot the United States of the standard value fixed by 
laws in force on the 14th of July, 1870, when the bonds were authorized. 

The Government exacts in exchange for these bonds payment at their face 
in such gold coin, and it is not to be anticipated that any future legislation 
of Congress or any action of any department of the Government, would 
sanction or tolerate the redemption of the principal of these bonds or the 

yment of the interest thereon in coin of less value than the coin authorized 
127 law at the time of the issue of the bonds, being the coin exacted by the 
ent in exchange for the same. 

The essential element of good faith in preserving the he grec in value be- 
tween the coinage in which the Government receives and that in which it 
pays these bonds will be sacredly observed by the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States, whatever may be the system of coinage which the 
general policy of the nation may at any time adopt. 

This principle is ig moog upon the text of the law of July 14, 1870, under 
Which the 4 per cent ds are issued, and requires, in the opinion of the 
executive department of the government, the redemption of these bonds 
and the payment of their interest in coin of equal value with that which the 
Government receives from its issue, 

Very respectfully, 

FRANCIS O. FRENCH, Esq., 

94 Broadway, Ve York. 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to say to the gentleman that the act 
to which he refers was passed in 1870, when silver was worth 
more than gold, and when silver was as much the money of the 
country as gold. 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman is quite right. But most of 
the bonds were put out before 1878, the demonetization act hav- 
ing already been passed; specie payments had not been re- 
sumed. Some were put out after that and taken by the pur- 
chasers upon the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as above stated, that they would be paid in gold. 

I will say further to the ee from Texas that in ever 
case those bonds were paid for in gold -the Government receiv 

ld for them. We were then trying to get ontoas 
‘ing basis, a gold basis. We did get onto a gold bas 
ought to have stayed there. 

the gentleman from Kansas or the gentleman from Texas 
wants bonds paid kind for kind, that will suit me to a letter 
When gentlemen allow the Government or other institutions or 
corporations to kind for kind, they will pay in gold. 

Mr. BAILEY. ey ought to pay according to the contract. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from Connecticut should 
understand that those who advocate free coinage do notadvocate 
„cheap money;” we advocate dollars of equal value. Now, does 
the gentleman advocate the passage of this bill on the ground 
that it will make better money than we now have? 

Mr. SPERRY. That is precisely the ground upon which I 
advocate the passage of this bill, and the stoppage of the accu- 
mulation of any more 55 cent dollars, unless you place behind 
those dollars the gold standard which is behind the paper dollar. 
In the absence of such a standard behind these two currencies, 
the silver dollar is worth intrinsically 50 cents, and the paper dol- 
lar is not worth anything: that is the diference. 

[Here the hammer fe A 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut be extended so as to allow him to 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr. TRACEY. Of course i would be delighted to have the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut proceed without limitation; but it 
seems to me some restriction of time should be fixed, because 
there are gentlemen who desire to follow. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will withdraw my request if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TRACEY] objects. 

Mr. TRACEY. Isimply suggest that the time be not exten- 
ded indefinitely, so as to interfere with the right of gentlemen 
who are to follow. 

A MEMBER. Say fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON), Unanimous 
consent is asked that the time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut be extended indefinitely. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. TRACEY. But J am perfectly willing 


JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


le- pay- 
and we 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not object 
conditionally. 

Mr. TRACEY. Then I withdraw y objection. 

Mr. COX. I would be perfectly willing to yield the gentle- 
man fiye minutes of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there further objection to 
extend the time of the gentleman from Connecticut indefi- 
nitely? The Chair hears none. 

Mr.SPERRY. Now, will the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] proceed with his question? 

Mr. BOATNER. I wish to know whether you desire that 
your constituents who have loaned their money to the constit- 
uents of the gentleman from Kansas shall be paid in a better 
money than they have loaned; and if so, how much better? 

Mr. SPERRY. Not at all. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then, if this money has been loaned upon 
a bimetallic basis, upon the issue of both gold and silver, on 
what ground of equity or justice does the gentleman ask that 
the lenders of that money shall be repaid in money based exclu- 
sively upon a goid standard? 

Mr. SPERRY. My first anxiety in this connection is the 
public credit. We have been on an exclusively gold basis since 
1834, as the A Serer well knows; and my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God is tha‘ no free-coinage men, or not enough of them 
at least, may rise up in this House to attack the public credit of 
the United States, which for the last twenty years has been equal 
to the credit of the strongest power in the world. And when 
the gentleman comes bere to advocate a dollar worth intrinsically 
only 55 cents, which the Government can not under the injunc- 
tion of the Sherman ast maintain ata parity with gold in any 
such a quantity as is now being accumulated, I say first of all let 
us be patriotic and maintain the public credit by stopping the 
further accumulation of dollars of that character. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPERRY. Waits moment. I have not answered your 
other question yet. If the gentleman asks a question he must 
take the answer. 

My further suggestion is that the money that has been loaned 
in Connecticut has been loaned with the conviction and belief, 
as they had a right to believe, in the public credit. It was 
loaned either in gold or in ranpay ogue) to A de in valuation, and 
now all we ask is that the legislation of this Congress shall be 
such that the two metals, so far as they have been accumulated 
in the Treasury of the United States, that the two dollars, the 
white and the yellow, shall continue each to the other to be of 

ual value. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can the gentleman point to an instance any- 
where in any part of the United States, and I might say any- 
where in the commercial world as well, where the silver dollar 
did not, under the authority of the United States Government, 
stand equal with any other dollar; or has he an instance where 
a silver dollar has been sold or offered for sale for less than its 
value as one—its par value? A 

Mr. SPERRY. Iconcede to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that since the resumption act took effect in 1879, the credit and 
resources of this Government have been sufficient to keep its 
paper, and its accumulation of silver as well, at par. I hope it 
will continue so. I hope it will be able to continue the same con- 
dition of affairs under all circumstances. But the fact is, that 
sò low has the gold run in the Treasury by exports abroad, and 
so timid have our investors become in this country, and in other 
countries as well, investors who would be glad to come here with 
their money and get an investment if they had any assurance of 
stability in values but so timid have they all become, that under 
the present law the Government will not be able to maintain the 
parity farther. Therefore it is, that it is time, in the present 
er ope and in view of the depression which prevails through- 
out the country, that Congress should stop talking, and act in a 
manner to redeem the # 

Mr. BOATNER. herein is the Government credit in de- 
fault? Has the gentleman any instancein mind? Does the gen- 
tleman suppose that the United States Government is not able 
to take care of the four and a half million or four million ounces 
Per month on the basis of this issue of legal-tender paper? 
Wherein is the ground for this apprehension? 

Mr. SPERRY. Upon the ground that silver has been con- 
stantly accumulating; upon the ground that there is no pro- 
vision in either the act of 1878 or 1890 to accumulate or acquire 
a sufficient quantity of gold reserve with which to maintain the 
parity of the two metals except through the sale of bonds; and 
gold-standard man as I am I venture to assert that it will be a 
very long day off before I will be willing to vote under the cir- 
cumstances that this Government shall sell bonds for gold and 

ut the proceeds into the Treasury to buy silver, which would 

the effect, I presume, of that policy. 


ublie credit. 
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Thus far the country has maintained the parity, as I have as- 
serted before; but the country fears, and ever oughtful man 
fears who gives consideration to the ie ake and looks six months 
ahead, that under the accumulation of silver going on 80 rapidly; 
in connection with the fact that all customs are being paid almost 
always in silver, that that condition of affairs can not be main- 
tained very much longer. 

And as the gold reserves of the Government, Mr. Speaker, 
have run down even below the one hundred million mark, I say it 
is time that we should put a stop to the further purchase of sil- 
ver, as the French Government did fifteen years ago. It would be 
poor statesmanship, I am sure, if we were to wait to make pro- 
vision for the public credit until the public credit had been lost. 

Now, I would suggest to the gentleman from Louisiana also 
my belief that while the repeal of this act would be a great im- 
provement, that it would restore credit, there is also supple- 
mental legislation necessary to give sections of the South and 
West the relief they so much need,in my judgment. What 
troubles me is to know how in the world it is possible to con- 
tinue pouring silver into the Treasury here and get any more 
money into the States of Louisiana and Kansas. You must give 


up something for it; ton must give up cotton 
Mr. BOATNER. e give up more than any other people for 
what we get. : 


Mr. SPERRY (continuing). And the same course which the 
silver so far purchased has taken when it left the Treasury the 
silver that may be purchased hereafter will follow unless there 
ore aba change in the law which will divert it into another 
channel. 

Mr. BOATNER. I suggest to the gentleman that we never 
get anything in the South unless we pay a big price for it. 

Mr. SPERRY. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 have asserted that the 
value of gold has not . Upon the other side I may 
say, also, that it has not depreciated. th of these are of course 
assertions, but I claim that the weight of evidence is in favor of 
the statement that gold has notappreciated. In that connection 
I have suggested the fact that a man's wages are higher to-da 
in gold than they were in 1873; and that is the best standard, 
you are going to legislate for the public weal. 

I do not say for the weal of the wheat-producer in Kansas, but 
for the public weal, and there is no part of the public that so 
much deserves and requires friendly legislation as that part of 
the public who labor by the day for theirdaily bread. And paid 
in that way, Mr. Speaker, and measured by that standard, it is 
the laborer who is benefited chiefly above all others undera 
gold standard, because his wages are appreciated and that which 

e can buy with a dollar of gold is more than he could buy with 
a dollar of silver, except, of course, as you keep the silver ata 
parity with the gold. 

Now, another suggestion right there. Can you say that gold 
has 1 s there any way in which you can measure 
gold in terms of itself, so as to show whether or not it has appre- 
ciated? It is an indisputable fact, which even the most radical 
silver men on the floor of this House will admit, that the interest 
paid in gold, npon gold, has fallen constantly for the last twenty 

ears. Now, if 1 own railroad stock which pays $6 a year on a 
undred, it is the $6 a year earning capacity which measures the 
value of the stock. If nextyear that stock pays $7, its $7 of earn- 
ing corel will fix the value of the stock. 
ow, let me suggest to the silver men on this floor that twenty 
Tat ago $100 in gold would bring you $6 of interest. To-day, 
it is invested in a way so as notin any manner to bring the 
subject of credit into the problem, $100 in gold will not briag 
you 8a in interest. Ido not speak of the present panic, but I speak 
of the working of the money market in its normal condition. 
Taking the Government 4 per cent bonds for a series of years 
past, and estimating the | Rapier upon which those bonds are 
sold, and it is an indisputable fact that those bonds, which every- 
body believes to be gold bonds, have paid in interest less than 3 
per cent for something like ten years past. 

Now, I ask some of my silver friends on the floor of this House, 
if gold has appreciated. and if the debt weighs heavily on the 
debtor, and if they want to pay it back in kind—I want to ask 
them how they account for the fall in the rate of interest, in 
view of the other claim they make that the value of gold has 
risen? It has not risen, and there is no line of argument you 
can invent that will indicate that it has. 

I make one other suggestion. and then I will give way to my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], for I am afraid I am now con- 
suming his time. That suggestion is this: Gentlemen have ap- 
3 here in behalf of free silver, to say that debts are so great 

hat we ought to have relief in a cheaper money. Now, just 
bear in mind in that connection that one man’s debt is another 
man’s asset. The five billions of debt in railroad bonds is five 
billions of assets in the hands of sayings banks, life-insurance 
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companies, other banks, trust companies, and individuals, who- 
ever they may be, who happen to hold the bonds. 

It is „ dangerous legislation, therefore, for anyone 
to undertake to come before a people like this, covering the ter- 
ritory that we do, and with the interests that we have, and pass 
a general act of pers! repudiation, upon the argument so often 
poy forward in this House that in that way you will relieve the 

ebtor. 

And right in that connection let me say also that gold is the 
lightest burden to anybody who has a debt to contract to-day, 
because the interest is least. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already consumed something more than 
the time that was alloted to me, and thanking the House for its 
attention, I will take occasion possibly to extend mg. remarks 
in the RECORD, but further than that I am done. [Applause.] 


EXTENDED REMARKS, 


My purpose in extending these remarks in the RECORD is to 
present to the House some authorities which I had prepared to 
sustain the points which I made in oral argument, but whth, 
by reason of the limited time allowed for discussion, I was una- 
ble to lay befora the House. 

The question of coinage and currency is strictly a commercial 
question, and it ought to be so considered. The claim so often 
made that America can establish an American system of finance 
which shall differ from the rest of the world is untenable and 
impossible of accomplishmentevenif it were desirable. Itmight 
as well besaid that we can establish an American system of arith- 
metic which shall not accord with well-established arithmetical 
laws known to all the rest of the world. N 

It is to be regretted, also, that pending the discussion of this 
bill so many gentlemen have attempted to raise an issue between 
the rich and poor. The claim so often made by free silver ad vo- 
cates that they represent the people as against the mone 
power” and the shylocks of Wall street” and re 
street“ has no foundation in fact, is out of place in a discussion 
of this kind, and its effect upon that part of the community who 
are in e saat with the coinage views of those who make such 
assertions is vicious and every way deplorable. 

‘The ratio of the mint should be the commercial ratio of the mar- 
ket. Our standard of value should be the standard of value recog- 
nized by other nations of the earth. Our people should have a 
stable currency which is equal to the best currency which any 
nation possesses. Such were the views held by statesmen of the 
past generation when this question came before Congress in an 
effort to change the ratio, which finally culminated in an act 
passed in 1834. The line of argument pursued at that time was 
clear, business-like, and convincing. 

The position taken by free-silver advocates at the present time 
upon their main propositions is so utterly discordant and out 
of harmony with all previous history of the Democratic party 
and advocates of sound money of all parties, that I feel justified 
in quoting at considerable length from that fearless defender of 
the people and advocate of sound money, Hon. Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, of Missouri. The following is from his Thirty Years’ View, 
volume 1, chapter 55: 

In the next place, Mr. B. believed that the Apert f of spocie derivable 
from foreign commerce, added to the 3 of gold derivable from our 
own mines, were fully sufficient, if not expelled from the country by un 
laws, to furnish the people with an abundant circulation of gold and silver 
coin for their common currency without having recourse to a circulation of 
small bank notes. 

The truth of these propositions Mr. B. held to be susceptible of complete 
and ready proof. He spoke first of the domestic supply of native gold, and 
said that no mines had ever developed more rapidly than these had done, or 
promised more abundantly than they now do. In the year 1824 they were a 
E. in the State of North Carolina; they are now a rapon 3 into 
six States. In the year 1821 the product was $5,000; the last year the 
product, in coined gold. was $863,000; in uncoined, as much more; and the 
product of the present year computed at two millions, with eve: 3 
of continued and permanentincrease. The probability was that these es 
alone, in the lapse of a few years, would furnish an abundant Bop 
to establish a plentiful circulation of that metal, if not expelle 
country by un laws. 

But the great source of supply, both for gold and silver, Mr. B. said, was 
in our tay g commerce. it was this foreign commerce which filled the 
States with hard money immediately after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, when the domestic mines were unknown; and it is the same foreign 
commerce which, even now, when federal laws discourage the importation 
of foreign coins and compel their exportation, is 3 in an annual sup- 
piy of seven or eight millions. With an amendment to the laws which now 

iscourage the e of foreign coins, and compel their rtation, 
there could be no delay in the rapid accumulation of a sufficient s of the 
precious metals to supply the largest circulation which the common busi- 
ness of the country could require. 

In the third place. Mr. B. undertook to affirm. asa proposition free from 
dispute or contestation, that the value now set upon gold, by the laws of the 
United States, was unjust and erroneous; that these laws had expelled gold 
from circulation; and that it was the bounden duty of Congress to restore 
that coin to circulation by restoring it to its just value. 

That gold was undervalued by the laws of the United States and expelled 
from circulation was a fact, Mr. B. said, which everybody knew; but there 
was something else which everybody did not know. which few, in reality, 
had an opportunity of knowing, but which was necessary to be known to 


of gold 
om the 
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enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to effect the re- 
covery of that precious metal which their fathers once —which the 


go possess—but which the of this America have been deprived 
of for — — than twenty years. and win be deprived of ee unless they 


Referring to the issue of paper money by the United States 


that we trace the origin of the erroneous valuation of gold, which has ban- 
ished that metal from the country. Mr. Secretary H. ton, in his proposi- 
— 82 for the establishment of a mint, recommended that the relative value 
of gold to silver should be fixed at 15 for 1: Phan that recommendation be- 
ever since. At the sametime 
pain & and Portugal and supplies of 
their vast dominions In the New World, whence our 5 supplies 5 
gold were derived, was at the rate 16 for 1, thus making our standard 
Sent below standard of the countries which chiefy A nge gold. It an 
below the English standard, and the French standard, and below the stand- 
ard which prevailed in these States before the adoption of the Constitution, 
and which was actually povaus in the States at the time that this new 
tion of 15 to 1 wes eerablish 
B. was ready to admit that — was some nicety 8 in adjust- 
ing the taney ts value of two different kinds of money- and silver for 
example—so as to pet tao ont an ae Bosca pega between them, and to prevent 
ere Was some nicety, but no insuperable 


exact knowledge . 1792 by the difficulty of obtaining 

the relative value of these metals, at that Tne. 

fr. Galia tin has since beri that the information which 

consequence of any mis- 
99 e 1792. 

Mr. Secre lishment of a mint, 


fore coins, declared the same thing. ae 
Revolutionary Government, in his 
explicit to f 


elicacy of the question and the conseq 
fully understood fo. F 
was fixed at 15 to 1. 


tion of the x 
Gold, was well kno it was 2 antagonist of paper; from its intrinsic 
value, the natural ection of all mankind for b at small bulk, and the 
facility of it about, it would be either tort trav- 
eling or keeping in the house; and thus would limit. — circumscribe the 
general circulation of bank notes, and prevent all pien of necessity for is- 
—— smaller notes. Silver, on the con , from its inconvenience of 
msportation, would favor the circulation o bank notes. Hence the birth 
ofthe doctrine, that ifa mistake was to be committed it should be on the 


is of silver. 
Mr, Secretary Hamilton declares the existence of this feeling when, in his 
report upon upon the establishment of a mint, he says: 
It is sometimes observed that silver ought to be encour: rather than 
gold, as being more conducive to the extension of bank circulation ae gah 
fis vais, 9 mg pre ‘the transporte —— A its 3 bulk, compared wit! 


in the Secretary a rens 8 the existence of the feeling 
in favor o 88 Mgr k AIDAS — 5 Ae . of that feeling. Quotations 
might of others to show that they acted —— 
tack tecting: b put it 1 ne W Gen- d Hamilton to say that he disclaimed s 
a motive for himself, and C 
lation. and even to have a ko d dollar. 
The of 15 to 1 was established. The eleyenth section of the act 
Of A 792, enacted that every 15 


— weight of pure silver should be 
equal in value, in all ents, With 1 pound of pure gold; and so in pro- 
panon for less — ties of the respective metals. act Was the death 

t to the gold The finished circulation of that coin soon 


currency. 
hema i to be observable; but it was not immediately extinguished. Several 
circumstances delayed, but could not 73 onthe that catastro; 
1. The Bank of ited States then issued no note of less denomina- 
2 than #10, and but few of them. 
ere were but three other banks ed the United — and they issued 
notes; so that a small note currency did not come directly 
3 conflict with gold. 

3. The trade to the lower ari gs continued to bring from Natchez 
and New Orleans for many years, a large supp! 3 and long 
a a gold currency to the new States in t 

the absence of a small note currency, and the constant arrivals of 
Goubloons from the yie Mississippi, aererred thefate of 8 
and it was not until the la Of near sweat years after the adoption of the 
‘erroneous standard of 1792 that the circulation of that * both ae 
the 


and domestic, became completely and totally e; 
per SA aps extinction is now complete, and must remain so until the laws 
are é 


thing. 

8 rts he would name those of the late Mr. Lowndes, of South 
P. ynia now a Representative from the city of New York. Mr. B. took 

easure and presenting to public notice the names of the emi- 
e before him in ne pags ot 
due to them, now the good 
to yield to them all the honors of first —.— 1 
also, in this hour of final trial, to give it the high sanction of their names 


and labors. 

Mr. Bak dia not think it to descant and expatiate the merits 
and advantages of a . These advantages had too well 
known, from the t ages of the world, to be a subject of 8 


the nineteenth century: but as it was the policy of the paper system to dis- 


in favor of gold, inst 


1 metal, and as that system in its forty years’ reign over the 
fined had — A hoy, oa ar a knowl 
igs brie! 


It had on ie 
—.— to law or circumstan 
2. It had Fie et ai of value, which made it the safest standard of of the 
vaide of 3 the wisdom of man had ever yet discovered. 
wen , Which made it easy for the traveler to carry it about 


* 112190 indestructibility, which made it the safest money that people could 


= in their houses. 
, Which made it the hardest money to be counterfeited 
ana the easiest to be detected, and therefore the safest money for the peo- 


6. Its su riority over all other pets which gave to its possessor the 
Sar ee command oo all other — 5 nich ts. 
ts power over exchanges, go! which contributes 
most to theequalization of ex 8 —.— down the rate of exchange 
to 8 and Do nt A s í * 
power over the paper 0 . enemy ot that 
system and, with fair play, EP ate: to oney, g itin ch a 
9. It is a constitutional currency and the . have a right to demand it 
for their currency as long as 3 Constitution is permitted to exist. 
Mr. B. said that the false val pn goat sm 22 nad rendered the Mint 
of the United States. so far as the gol f concerned, a most ridicu- 
lous and absurd institution. It has Pog E and that ata large expense to 
the United States, 2,262,717 pieces of gold worth $11,852,890; and where are 
these pieces now? Not one of them to be seen. All sold and 


rt to Congress, says that the new-coined 3 uently remains in the 
int uncalled pot, though ready for delivery, u the day arrives for a 


be coined annually hereafter, the ines = which, without a reform of 
the the gota standard, will be conducted like exiles from the national Mint to 
the seashore and tra: ee to foreign regions, to be sold tor the benefit of 
the nar of the Unt 


one of co 
much soas an bp aisition of any ordinary ASANA TEO from for coun- 
tries could be. id 


pg oak 4 D Sthe, value o 

od — 9 ; in Span and Bo ngal it is 16 to 1; in the West Indies, generally, 
ame. 

It is not to be supposed that gold will come from these countrles to tho 

United States if the importer is to lose one dollar in every sixteen that he 

> aie hat our own gold will remain with us when an exporter can gain 


rt ot theirs or to regain 
Mr. B. said that chs cms case o land and France was 

ption to They rated gold at some 
ond still retained gold in circulation, but it was retained by force ot peculiar 
laws and advantages which do pee revail in the United States. 

In and the circulation of was aided and protected by four sub- 
sidiary laws, neither of which st here; one which vented silver from 
being a tender for more than 40 shillings; another which required the Bank 
of England to pay all its notes in gold; a third which suppressed the small 


note circulation; a fourth which alloyed their silver 9 per cent below the 


relative value of gold. 

In France the relative re rd pat reg of the two metals was also below what 
it was in Spain, Portugal coe and South America, and still a plentiful 
supply of gold remained in circulation; but this result was aided by two 
peculiar causes: first, the total absence of a paper currency; secondly, the 
proximity of Spain and the inferiority of Spanish manufactures, which gave 

ready and a near market for the sale of her fine fabrics, which 
were paid for in the gold of the New World. In the United States gold 


raved as 16 to 1 for Aer. PK thes -circumstances, and — pS ers, would 
[med cba be taken into consideration in fixing a standard for the United 
ta 
Mr. B. repeated that there was nicetv, but no difficulty, in the the 
relative value of gold and — a as 3 both in ee on. Several 


for thirty . The Staves of this Union also had both in the time of the 
confederation, and retained them until this Federal Governinens was estab- 
lished, and the paper system ad: Congress should not admit that it 
can not Go for citizens of the United States what so many monarchies 
have done for their subjects. Gentlemen. especially, who decry military 
chieftains, should not confess that they themselves can not do for America 
what a mili —- did for France. 

Mr. B. made N to the 3 postle of American lib- 
erty (Mr. vefferson] for the wise, cal idea that the value of gold wasa 
commercial question, to be settle: its value in other countries. Hoe had 
seen that remark in the works ote at great man, and treasured it up as 
teaching the plain and re: re! . Be accomplish an apparently diMcult op- 

ect; and he fully concurred with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cal- 

oun] that gold, in the United States, e th the preferred gene not 
thatsilver should be = 9 both re the mistake. it any, to be 
0 


THE MARKET RATIO CONTROLS THE MINT RATIO. 


It will be seen by the above tion of Mr. Benton that he 
maintained that the mint ratio should correspond with the com- 
mercial ratio; that in adjusting the ratio this one should be 
in accord with other great countries; he suggested the impossi- 

bility of fixing any mint ratio which 1. ow the two metals 
to circulate for any considerable length of the time under the 
provisions of free coinage, and in view of the mistake so liable 
to be made, and in order to be on the safe side, he maintained 
that as gold was the better currency the mistake, if any was to 
be made, 3 be made in favor of gold, so that the American 
people might have gold money. 
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An ounce of gold will buy in the market to-day nearly 28 
ounces of silver. The coinage ratio is 1 to 16. The free- 
silver advocate insists that it should be lawful for the silver 
bullion broker and the silver-bullion producer to bring his silver 
bullion to the Government Mint, where the Government should 
impress its stamp upon it, and deliver it back in a form—dol- 
lars—to carry a statutory and debt-paying value nearly double 
the intrinsic value of the bullion when brought to the Mint. 
The ultimate loss accruing from that palpable fraud mustsooner 
or later fall upon the people among whom such a coin circulates, 
and yet the a paiese of that theory claim to bs the friends of 
the people! The mere statement of such a proposition would 
seem to be fatal to its advocacy by anybody. 

Upon the other hand, however, very distinguished men claim, 
not only that such a policy enacted into law would be wise, but 
that the mere Government edict under which such coins circu- 
late would enable both goid and silver to circulate freely and 
concurrently under the t stamp without regard to the in- 
trinsic value of the bullion contained in the two different classes 
of coin. 

If the experience of men proves anything, and if any histori- 
cal record can be relied upon, it is that free coinage of gold and 
silver with unlimited tender of each can notexist for any length 
of time unless the Mint ratio corresponds with the commercial 
ratio. In other words, the bullion value of the two coins must 
correspond exactly with the value set upon them by the Mint. 
The International Monetary Conference, Paris, 1878, Forty-fifth 
Con , third session, Senate Executive Document No. 58, col- 
lated a long list of authorities upon that point and published the 
same in the appendix to their report, from which the following 
quotations are selected: 


The debate and legislation of 1717, and the advice of Newton. 


{Extract from reports made by Sir Isaac Newton, master of the mint, con- 
. z; 


+ bd 0 * bd e 2 


Pages 318, 319: 

In Sweden vay is lowest in proportion to silver, and this hath made that 
om, which formerly was content with copper money, abound of late 

with silver, sent thither (I suspect) for naval stores. 

In the end of King William’s and the first year of the late Queen, 
when foreign coins abounded in England, I caused a great many of them to 
be assa; ee reg E pa that fine gold was to fine sil- 
ver in Spain, Portugal, France, Ho Italy, Germany, and the northern 

the proportions above mention: errors of the mint ex- 


of gold in pro; 


arr 


other propor 
= lowering the value of gola in proportion to silver. If gold in England or 
pro- 


ver in East India could he igi at down 80 low as to the same 
tion to one another in both there would be here no greater de- 
mand for silver than for gold to bee to (see es 266 and 778); 


last. there seems not 

ea, so that gold may bear the same proportion 

to the silver money in Eng which it ought to do by the course of trade 

exchange in ; butif only 6d. were off at present, it would 

the tempta to exportor melt down the silver coin, and, by 

the effects, would show hereafter, better than can appear at present, what 
further reduction would be most convenient for the public. 


xtract from the writings of Sir James Stew illustrat’ the monetary 
[E situation of England, 1759-1773.] mg 


E RSN economy, by Sir James Steuart, of 


inquiry into the principles 
At olume 2, chapter 7, page 313.) 


Cottness, Bart. 
Page 323: 
& 0 — ed — 2 2 


The defects in the British coin are these: 
t. The proportion between ae a and the silver in itisfound to be as 1 
to 15.2, whereas the market price (1759) may be supposed to be nearly. as i to 
ht. 


2 Great part of the current money is worn and lig! : 
Thirdly. From the second defect proceeds the third, to wit, that there are 
several currencies in circulation which pass for the same value without 
being of the same w. t. 
Fourthly. From all these defects results the last and greatest inconve-u 
N Wit, that some innovation must be made in order to set matters on 
a ooting. 


The aim of England's monetary legislation, 1773-1790. 


[Extract from a treatise on the coins of thefrealm, in a letter to the King. 
Oxford, 1805. By Charles, Earior Liverpool. 4to, 266 pages.] 
Page 341: 
+ 2 e > + kd 2 
A difficulty then existed. and continues to exist, which must 
be removed before any pian can be adopted for the improvement of the sil- 
ver coin. I have already observed that gold and silver. in reference to each 
other. are estimated at your Majesty's mint at a different value or price than 
these metals are generally sold for at the market. As asthis difference 
subsists both these metals will not be brought in a sufficient quantity to the 
mint to be coined; that metal only will be brought which is es at the 
lowest value with reference to the other; and coins of both metals can not be 
sent into circulation at the same time without exposing the public to a traffic 
of one sort of coin the other, by which the traders in money would 
ee a considerable profit, to the great detriment of your Majesty's sub- 


ects. 

And this mischievous practice, and the frands committed in carrying iton, 
are the more to be apprehended in this country, Where the mint is free 
that is, where every one has a right to gold and silver to the mint to 
be converted into coin, not at the charge of the person who so it, but 
of the public—for since the 18th Charles II, chapter 3, the charge o 8 
gold and silver has been borne by the Soa and,contrary to the practice 
most other countries, no seigniorage has been en. To prevent this evil 
it is necessary to determine whether there must not be a standard or 
superior coin, made ot one metal only; and whether the coins made of other 
metals must not be made and take their value with reference to this stand- 
ard coin, become subservient to it—and, in such case. of what metal 
ae 8 coin, to which the preminence and preference are to be given, 
sho made. 


[Extract from Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on the establishment of a money unit, 
and of a coinage for the United States.] = 
* * * kd $ $ = 


Page 441: 

The proportion between the values of gold and silver is a mercantile prob- 
lem altogether. It wovld be inaccurate to fix it by the popular exchanges 
of a half Joe for 88, a Louis for 4 French crowns, or5 Louis for #23. The first 
of these would be to adopt the Spanish proportion between gold and silver; 
the second the French, the third a mere barter, wherein convenience 
is consulted more than The l. eee 


in England 15} for 1, in France (uncertain ted States in che printed 
copy) 15 for 1. C nce to retain 
an o of gold coins and to lose their silver. French have 


onof silver. The difference at market has been on the de- 
„C . altogether 
es us to egal pro ns altoge : to 
the several countries with which we 


a greater 


crease. - The 


Extract from report of Alexander Hamilton on the establishment ot a mint. ] 
Pages 458, 468, 404, 4: 


a a 2 2 < a 2 


The difference established by custom in the United States between coined 
gold and coined silver has been stated apa another occasion to be nearly 
as 1 to 15.6 This. if truly the case, would artes ieoi olā was extremely 
overvalued in the United States; for the high: actual proportion in any 

art of Europe very little, if at all, exceeds 1 to 15, and the average Ld nt 

on throughout Europe is proba not more than about 1 tol4.§; but t 
statement 8 * the idea of the ancient dollar. 

One pennyweight of go d of 22 carats fine, at 6s. 8d., and the old Seville 
piece of N hy and 15 mites of pure silver, at 7s. 6d., furnish the exact 
ratio of 1 to 15.6262. But this does not coincide with the real difference be- 
tween the metals in our market, or, which is with us the same thing, in our 
currency. To determine this, the quantity of fine silverin thé general mass 
of the dollars now in circulation must afford the rule. T: the rate of 
the late dollar ot 374 grains, the proportion would be as 1 to 16.11. 
the rate of the newest dollar, the proportion would then be as 1to14.87. The 


80 15. 
* s 0 * s 0 s 
One consequence of overvaluing either metal, inrespect to the other. is the 
banishment of that which is undervalued. Iftwocountriesare 


come to pass, if other things were equal, that the ——— part of the gold 


would be collected in one and the greatest part of 
The course of trade might in some ven ag counteract the 

e market value: 
ducing the effect which is inferrea. Facts, too, 8 the inference. In 
Spain and England, where gold is rated higher than in other 8 E 3 
land, where it is rated higher in i ighborts, ng 
„W. ra er ro 
nations. And it is continuall 
of it in the latter. 

* e 2 * 0 è + 

than the one which has been men This is the diminution of the total 
quantity of specie which a country would naturally 


pho that it does not prevent their pro- 
t 
there is a scarity of silver, while it is found to abound 
0 
Indies, owing to the Comparative cheapness of it in the former and dearness 
But it isto be suspected that — another uence more 
possess. 
It is evident that as often as a country which overrates either of the 


metals receives a payment in that metal it gets a less actual quantity than 
it ought to do or than it would do if the rate were a just one. ‘ 
: * + * $ $ * s 


In establishing a proportion between the metals there seems to be an op- 
tion of one of two things— 
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To approach, as nearly as it can be ascertained, the mean or average pro- 
portion in what may be called the commercial world; or 

To retain that which now exists in the United States. 

As far as these happen to coincide they will render the course to be pur- 
sued more plain and more certain. 

To ascertain the first, with precision, would require better materials than 
are possessed, or than could be obtained, without an inconvenient delay. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in a representation to the treasury of Great Bri 
the year 1717, after stating the particular proportions in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, concludes thus: By the course of trade and exchange be- 
ee and nation, in all Europe, fine gold is to fine silver as 14$, or 15 

* s $ * * * * 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the 
market proportion, if this can be supposed to have been produced by the free 
and steady course of commercial yen. The presumption in such a 
case is that each metal finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility 
in the general system of money operations. 


[Extract from report on currency, made to the House of Representatives of 

the United States, February 24, 1820, by William H. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury.] 

s * + s * 


Port 
Spain. The American dollar is intrinsically worth about 1 1 cent less than 
ed dollar had not 


um. 
import it, and might sell, at a fair premium, the amount which might be 
— ot them for the Chine 
* * * * = > 2 

It is believed that gold, when compared with silver, has been for many 
years appreciating in value, and now everywhere commands in the money 
markets a higher value than that which been ed to it in States 
where its relative value is greatest. If this be correct, no injustice will re- 
sult from a change in the relative legal value of gold and silver, so as to 
make it corres with their relative marketable value. If gold. in relation 
to silver, should be raised 5 per cent, ounce of it would be equal to 15.75 or 
157 ounces of pr silver. is augmentation in its value would cause it to 
be imported in quantities sufficient to perform all the functions of cur- 
rency. 
{Extract from report of the Committee on the Currency on the expedie: 

of the relative value of the gold hereafter to be coined at ped 
mint of the United States.] 

FEBRUARY 2, 1821.—Read, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 

* * kd 2 s * * 


Page 556: 
In the United States, before the establishment of e eee 
it has heretofore been ascertained by a committee of Congress that, by cus- 
tom, the valus of gold has been considered as equivalent to about fifteen and 


six-tenths of its N in silver. (See 441.) This, without doubt, arose 
from 570 this to be the average of the different values affixed to the gold 
in different foreign countries. 


Why it was thought proper, on establishing the mint of the United Stat 
to reduce this value to 15 for 1 is not now material to inquire. It is sum- 
cient to know from unhappy experience that its tendency is to rid us of a 
gold currency and leave us no but silver. 

The merchants, if they have occasion to import specie and can not obtain 
silver, are compelled to import gold at a loss of from 2 to 10 per cent. If 
they have a remittance to make they will, if possible, exchange silver for 
gold, as thereby they will gain from 2 to 10 per cent, according to the value 
of gold in the country to which the remittance is to be made. 


[Twenty-first Congress, first session, 135.] 
xtract from report from the Secretary of the Treas (in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate of the 20th December, 1828) respec the 
relative values of gold and silver, etc. 
MAY 4, 1830.—Read and ordered to be printed, and that 1,000 additional 
copies be sent to the Senate. 


* * * * 

Pages 569, 570, 571, 575, 578, 580, 591: 

The history of coinage proves that little reliance can be placed on artifi- 
cial regulations of relative values of the standard measure of 2 asa 
means of maintaining a 8 eurrency of uniform value. me remark- 
able instances, as noticed by Lord Liverpool, occurred in England in the 
reign of James I, and subsequently, 

Gold being estimated too low at the mint, compared with silver, was freely 
exported, which caused incessant complaints. To remedy this evil King 
James raised the value of gold in his coins by successive . but 
he at lastraised it too high; and during the remainder of his reign, and that 
of Charles I, the silver coins were exported until the complaints were as 
great for want of silver as they had been before for want ofgold. Aboutthe 
middle of the seventeenth century, dur a short period, according to the 
same author, the relative values at which the precious metals were esti- 
mated in the coins appear to have been in equilibrium with the market prices. 

* * * * s * è 

Itseems very clear from these facts, to which many others of later datemight 
be added, that, however exactly the he, abe! ee of values of gold and 
silver may be adjusted at the mint, the balance is Hable to be disturbed b 
causes which can neither be anticipated nor controlled by political power. If 
the regulation be founded on the most exact calculation of relative values 
for the time being, the vibrations of the values of gold and silver must al- 
ternately cause theexpulsion of each; and where one metal is more essential 
to public convenience than the other, the ustment which exposes that 
under any circumstances to general exportation or melting may become a 
greater evil than a regulation which 8 excludes from circulation 
the less desirable coin. These difficulties had ong been a matter of great 
concern in gogan, although it was not well settled in public opinion which 
metal was the t suited for the currency of that country. 

* + * „ * = * 
to be considered whether gold or silver is the most ae. 
bserved that prior 


+ * = 


It remains 
currency for the United States. It has already been o 


ear 1821 
e Uni States which they did 


Id and silver generally bore the same relation in the mar- 
the Mint regulation. Silver some- 
trade. But, at no time since the 


times commanded a premium for the 
ld been found in 


pronn introduction of bank paper, has 


to explain, 
seeks to 


by giving every facility to it. It would seem strange, however, 
e every individual who had ; 
era 


ry. 
+ But such has been the fact. The history of coinage 
regulations to aR gold and silver together, and statutes 
severe penalties, the exportation of either; all of which have disappointed 
every expectation of their projectors. The adoption of one metal asa stand- 
ard measure of property is recommended by its simplicity. No change in 
the mint regulations can ever be required, and it removes every pretext for 
dishonest or unwise governments to debase their coins. All other metals 
may be ee as or as before, and, like other articles of merchandise, 
applied to the payment of debts. 

s s s s s s 


s 
S standard measures. of property, wichout changing the Pariet will be 
as 5 measures o perty, ow 6 ratio, it be 
advisable to discontinue the gold co whenever the premium for gold 
an aseny of gold bullion will, aie email espouse: LUANE ever? purpossiiow 
of go on ata expense, answer eve! now 
derived from coi it. Butifit be — — ent to bti theratio, 
the extent of the alteration is a matter of considerable importance. 


abounds with mint 
hibiting, under 


* s = e kd * = 
Although it can not be expected that an alteration in the erroneous rela- 
tive! value of the gold and silver coins of the United States will, whilst 
per chiefly of a local circulation continues to be their general currency, 
roductive of ey Scone advantage, still the change will do some g 
and can be attend: th no injury. The present rate was the result of in- 
formation, clearly incorrect, respecting the then relative value of gold and 
silver in Europe, which was represented as being at the rate of less than 15 
to 1, when it was in fact from 15.5 to 15.6 to 1. It would be better, at all 
events, to discontinue altogether the coinage of gold than to continue the 
present system. 
(Extracts from the reports of Mr. C. P. White, from the Select Committee of 
- the House on ete.] / 
[Extract from the report of June 30, 1832, page 7.] 
* * s * = * 


Page 674: 
The committee think that the desideratum in the monetary system is the 
standard of uniform value; they can not ascertain t both metals have 


for large payments. 
IS BIMETALLISM POSSIBLE? 


With such authorities before us it would seem to be idle to 
talk about ratios in the present unsettled condition of the silver 
bullion market. In 1834, when the ratio was fixed at16 to 1, sil- 
ver was overvalued about 3 cents on the dollar, and the result 
was that silver disap from circulation, and from that date 
until 1878 the coinage of the United States was almost exclu- 
sively gold, excepting the fractional silver. 

At the ratio of 16 to 1 a silver dollar is worth at this time about 
55 cents, and at the ratio of 20 to 1, which is the highest ratio 
suggested under the ponang resolution, a silver dollar at the 
present market price of bullion would be worth about 81 cents. 
Free coinage of silver, therefore, means silver monometallism. 
The advocates of the free coinage of silver may claim to be bi- 
metallists; but they know, and everybody else knows, that bi- 
metallism is absolutely impossible under any ratio at the present 
time. The 8500, 000, 000 of gold now circulating in the country 
would disappear as in a night, with no hope of return, so long as 
such silver poun continued. 

Congress has already gone too far in the attempt to force a 
cheap silver dollar into circulation. 

It is the bullion in the coin which gives it value, not the mint 
stamp. The United States recognizes this fact in respect of our 

old coin; why should we not in respect of our silver coin also? 
ftis provided by the United States Revised Statutes, edition of 
1878, section 3505, that— 

Any gold coins of the United States, if reduced in weight by natural abra- 
sion not more than one-half of 1 per cent below the standard weight 
prescribed by law, after a circulation of twenty years, as shown by the date 
of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any period less than twenty years, 
shall be received at their nominal value by the United States Treasury and 
its offices, under such regulations asthe Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe for the protection of the Government against fraudulent abrasion or 
other practices. 

That is to say, gold coin becomes demonetized, ceases to be 
legal tender, and at bullion value only if it shall become 
light weight to the extent of one-half of 1 per cent in twenty 
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years’ wear; and yet it is seriously contended here that we ought 
to passa free-coinage silver statute under which every silver dol- 
lar would be 45 per cent light weight the moment it left the mint. 

The fact is, we can have but one standard. A double standard 


is im ble. International bimetallism is an international im- 
ty. Bimetallism with free raion He and unlimited tender 
never yet existed for any considerable length of time in any 


From 1792 to 1534 our metal currency was exclusively 
silver. From 1834 to 1878 our metal_currency was almost ex- 
clusively gold, and our experience is the experience of all other 
nations who have tried bimetallism with free coinage. 

It has been several times claimed on the floor of this House 
that France had succeeded from 1803 to 1873 in maintaining 
bimetallism, me: by that the free and unlimited coinage of 
both metals with u ited tender and the concurrent circula- 
tion of both metals among the people. Such assertions are 
easily made, but they have no foundation to rest upon. 

In referring to that statement so uently repeated on the 
fioor of the House, the New York Even Post, under date of 
August 12, 1893, said: 

We find it 8838 therefore, to Se 5 what Chevalier, the French 
economist, says on this point in his celebrated treatise on money. Cheva- 
lier, it sho be added, was the great champion of silver in hisday. He 
AY h the year XI (1803), when the law of seventh Germinal was enacted, 
which established for a temporary standard the ratio of 1 to 15} between the 
two metals, this ratio actually existed in the commercial world; but little 
by little it changed, and soon gold came to be worth ordinarily alittle more 
than 15} times as much as silver—it has sometimes been worth a little above 
16 times as much. This discrepancy, which has usually been about 1} per 
cent oe is, one-half of that which manifested itself from 1726 to 1785), would 
have had no effect if the provision of Gaudin had been correct. On the con- 
trary. ithad a very considerable effect; it sufficed to retire gold from circu- 


lation. 

“A few years after the of the law of the year XI gold became so 
scarce that people had to buy it of the money-changers when they wanted 
to carry that kind of cash on their journeys. In fact, the circulation of the 
two metals side by side, which Gaudin flattered himself that he should estab- 
lish by means of the coinage of pieces denominated 20 francs and 40 francs, 
had ceased to exist shortly after the year XI. and twenty-five years after 
that date the circulation consisted of silver only.“ (La Monnaie, 216.) 

Oceans of testimony in support of the foregoing statement of evalier 
can be obtained. 


Afterwards, on August 14, 1893, the same paper, referring to 
the same subject, published ‘the following editorial: = 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 


In his speech in the House on Friday Mr. BLAND quoted the British gold 
and silver commission of 1888 to porn that the bimetallic law of France at 
the ratio of 15} to 1 kept the market ratio steady at that ratio for the period 
of seventy years, from 1803 to 1873. This is one of the fictions of the silver- 
ites from which no amount of refutation will suffice to loosen them. But we 
will try to shake them once more. We might ask, as a prelim ques- 
tion, why the spell was broken in 1873. The argument, based upon the s 
posed fact that silver and gold ratio was steady for the seventy ears ta 
question, is that there was a peculiar force in the French law causing that 
steadiness. Why did this c cease to work in 1873? France did not close 
her mint tosilver until after t 


emarket ratio had changed. It was noth 

but the change of market ratio, which had be: to drain her of gold, tha 
drove France to stop the coinage of silver. e bimetallists themselves ad- 
mit this when they throw upon Germany the blame of forcing the hand of 
ah ie fe 5 15 thelr shi that the French bi 

t appears, even according eir own showing, e nch bi- 
metalliclaw of 1873 was Q for fair weather. When as x 
like the selling of silver by a neighboring country, the bimetallic law gave 
way. such a law could 


country. 


to hold the market ratio ata 2 level, but that this tendeney may be 
overcome by the conditions of supply and demand. 

Even this is more than we can concede. And first let us glance at the re- 
port of the British commission of 1888. This co ion consisted of men 
of a high order of intelligence, but, as it ha ed, it did not embrace a sin- 
gle person who could be called an expert. Not one of the members had any 
special familiarity with the subject in hand, while all of them had general 
familiarity with it. Accordingly they were in the mood to accept as true 
any scrap of misinformation that had passed for a Jong time unchallenged. 
Such a scrap of error was the statement that France had had the two metals 
in concurrent circulation for seventy years, from 1803 to 1873, at the ratioof 
154 to 1. They took this for granted and proceeded to advance certain a pri- 

arguments to account for the remarkable steadiness of the market ratio. 
Among other t they said: 

“The fact that the owner of the silver could in the last resort take it to 
those mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase com- 
modities at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be 
likely to affect the price of silver in the market Lacerta’ whoever the pur- 
chaser and for whatever the country it was destined. It would enable the 
seller to stand out for aprice approximating to the legal ratio and would 
tend to keep the market steady at about that pooti 

When their final report was published Mr. Robert Giffen, the statistician 
of the British Board of Trade, who is a real expert in monetary science, 
took up this paragraph, so fraught with mischief, and showed that it was 
founded upon an entire misapprehension, for the reason that France did not 
have the two metals in concurrent circulation during the period under con- 
sideration, but had had them alternately, first one and then the other. He 

roduced and published the market reports of Paris for each month from 

820 to 1847, during all of which time there had beena premium on gold rang- 


ing from į per cent to2per cent. Nobody would pay a debt in gold when 
r cent could be saved by paying it in silver. On every debt of 1,000 francs 
m 5 to 20 francs could be saved, according to the premium of the day, by 


paying in silver. The literature of the period is fuln eee that guld was 
not in circulation at this time, although it was coined more or less at the 
French mint for money-changers and hoarders. 

After 1847 a ch took place, due to the gold discoveries in California 
Silver went to a premium in ce, and was exported and 
melted to such an extent that the country was left with an insufficient sup- 


of small change, and was obliged to adopt a token co: debasing 
——— of all coins smaller than 5 trades to .835. . gre After 
1867 there was another Gold went to a small but increasing pre- 


ng 

mium, which became so excessive in 1873 that the co of franc pieces 
Was limited by law, and stopped altogether in 1876, in order to prevent the 
exportation of gold. In short, the facts show that France did not have the 
double st: in pager during the period in question any more than we 
in America had it. . Giffen showed conclusively, too, that the French law 
of 1803 had no tendency to hold the two metals together. It should be re- 
marked that as no reason has . by the bimetallists for the spell 
8 to an end in 1873, there is as little reason for putting its 988 
1803. e ratio of 15} to 1 was adopted by France in 1785, and was continu- 
ous from that time, and was merely reénacted in 1803. 


The work referred to in the above article is the Case Against” 
Bimetallism, by Robert Giffen, 1892. Im an appendix to that 


work the author gives a table showing the premium on gold in 
Dece 7,and 


Paris each month from September, 1820, to mber, 1 
the premium varied regularly, up or down, nearly every month. 
I add one other authority: 


It comes out very clearly that one feature of the French system has been 
that, since 1803, France has sometimes had a currency a aching to mon- 
ometalism, if not actually monometallic; and it has ha ed that whenever 
thecom tory action of the law of the flxed ratio has called into play, 
its result was to confine the 5 entirely to that metal which 
was the cheapest for the time being. us, from 1816 to 1820 gold was prac- 
tically the standard, and from 1821 to 1850, silver, and from 1820 to 1847 there 


ruled a premium on gold varying from a little below 1 to 2 cent.— Te 
Industrial Competition of Asia, by Clarmont J. Daniel, F. S. gm late of Her 
Majesty's Indian civil service, page 135. 


By reference to the table of commercial ratios given in the 
appendix it will be seen that during the seventy years when it 
is claimed that France maintained bimetallism the commercial 
ratio varied but a trifle over a unit from maximum to minimum. 
The ratio was 15.41 in 1803 and 15.57 in 1870, and during that 
time the lowest was 15.04 in 1814 and the highest was 16.25 in 
1813. The ratio has risen from 15.57 in 1870 to 23.72 in 1892, and 
to 28.52 for the first seven months in 1893. 

It is quite a different matter, therefore, to undertake to main- 
tain bimetallism for seventy years with a commercial ratio 
which does not vary a unit and a half in the extreme during all 
that time, and attempting bimetallism now when the commer- 
cial ratio varies more than two units a year. 

Even if the increased production is kept in view, it is not easy to under- 
stand why, with the increased purchasing by the United States to the 
amount of six millions sterling per annum, and the simultaneous large in- 
crease of the Indian imports of silver, which averaged from A) it, 1 
when the Sherman act came into force, to March, 1808, upwards o $6,800,000 
ounces, the price should be 6d. per ounce lower than it was in the ning 
of 1890. It has, indeed, been argued that the recent fall in the pee of silver 


was due to the blow which the ne of that act gave to the of those 
who desired the free coinage of silver. But against this itis to be observed 
that the price of silver in London rose during the time that the Sherman act 


Was pass: through Congress, and continued to rise for some weeks after 
it became law. 

Whatever be the cause, the fact that, although the United States Govern- 
ment has under that act made varying from 34 to 42 per cent of 
the estimated production of the world, and In has increased and not 
diminished her imports of the metal, the of silver has fallen to its 
present low level, is beyond question and of grave moment. 

Kiger. even that no change were made in the n Arrangements 
of the United States, the experience of the past would forbid the conclusion 
that the price of silver would be stationary at its present level. It would be 
imprudent to act on the pote ps that no further fall is possible or even 
probable.—Report of the committee appointed to inquire into the Indian cur- 
rency. Herschell Report, London, 1893, page 9. 

In 1827, when the new rupee was introduced into Bombay, Mr. Bruce, of 
the civil service, and a member of the mint committee, thus wrote to that 


body: 

take the liberty of drawing your attention to the inconvenience which 
the public have for some years experienced from the ee of all 
gold from the circulation, and of submitting to your consideration the ex- 
pediency of revising the principles by which the co. of that metal is at 
oe regulated; that is to say, of raising the existing mint proportion 

tween its value and that of the silver coin, without which, as it appears to 
me, gold can never again be expected to form any part of the currency of 
this presidency. The present mint regulations must of necessity be tanta- 
mount to a perpetual banishment of gold from the currency. 

“Mr. Bruce then goes on to ee that the exchange rate for the gold and 
silver money of the East India Company's currency should be ted 
to the commercial rate, but he stops short of saying how this should be 
goe c Industrial Competition of Asia, by Clarmont J. Daniell, pages 273, 

Between 1769 and 1833 the currency of gold mohurs and ru was remod- 
eled four times. Almost as soon a legal rate was settled it was upset by the 
evolution of a different commercial rate. From 1793 to 1833 the gold coin of 
India was undervaiued in the silver coin, if judged by the contem ry Eu- 
ropean price of one metal in the other, which perhaps accounts for the al- 
most complete disappearance of gold money from circulation. 

“At the beginning of thiscentury, and 8 the East India Company 
used to export gold to England, while the undervalnuation at the mint pre- 
vented the gold coinage from being replenished; at the same time the im- 
portations of silver went on increasing, and in 1835 the company, giving up 
the attempt to keep two kinds of full-value coin in circulation together at a 
fixed rate of exchange, abandoned gold and made silver, which had me 
su 1 currency, the standard of value and money of account for 
ndia.” 

Note on page 302.— Remarks on a Gold Currency for India.“ by Col. Bal- 
lard, R. E., mint master, Bombay, 1868.—The Industrial Competition of Asia, 
by Clarmont J. Daniell, page 302. 

At the time when gold and silver money were both in use in the East India 
Company's territories, attempts were made from time to time, by reco: 
the gold and silver coins in conformity with what appeared to be their mar- 
ket value in one another, to make them 3 ata fixed rate, but it was 
never successful for a long time together. —Ibid., page 299. - 


Not only is bimetallism impossible, but experiments in bimet- 
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allism are expensive. An estimate by the Director of the Mint 
shows that the United States have lost in depreciation of silver 
bullion nearly $8,000,000 a year since they ina ated the bi- 
metal policy in 1878; and the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
in a recent letter that it would cost $112,866,321 to recoin our 
outstanding silver and bring it up to an approximate parity with 


ld. 
ee Ali ee civilized countries have abandoned the attempt to 
maintain a double standard. Not only is bimetallism a thing of 
the past, but the preference is universally for the gold standard, 
and this has been especially noticeable in the past twenty years. 
The coinage of full legal-tender silver was suspended in England 
in 1816;* in Portugal in 1854; in Germany in 1871 (proclaimed 
in 1873); in Belgium in 1873; in the Scandinavian Union—Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark—in 1873; in the Netherlands in 
1877; in Finland in 1877; in the states compos the Latin 
Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece—in 
1878; in Austria-Hungary in 1892; and on private account in 
India in June, 1893. 


Not that the use of silver has ceased in these countries, nor is 
it desirable that it should, but bimetallism has ceased. clos- 
ing these remarks under this heading I cannot do better than 


borrow the language of a distinguished writer on finance, whose 
name is familiar to everyone conversant with the subject. 

Mr. Horace White, in an address on The Gold Standard,” 
before the Congress of Bankers and Financiers, at Chicago, June 
20, 1893, sums up the whole bimetallic situation in his opening 
paragraph, as follows: 

The most impressive fact in the world of finance is the dominance of the 

Id standard. A year or two ago Roumania under its sway, to-day 

it Is Austria, next year or soon it will be Russ: be India, 
and ‘Three interna- 


this conquering march 
Yet tne movement has 


AS TO THE FALL OF PRICES AND RISE OF GOLD. 


Another claim that prices for commodities have declined, and 
that therefore gold has appreciated in recent years, and that the 
adoption of the gold standard would still further depress prices 
and still further appreciate gold and work to the detriment of 
debtors and the laboring classes and in fayor of the rich is ut- 
terly unfounded in fact. To say that prices of certain commod- 
ities have declined in terms of gola does not prove by any man- 
ner of means that such decline is due to an à iation in the 
value of gold, or that gold has, in fact, appreciated. 

There are a t many considerations to be taken into the 
question of declining prices. Prices of commodities, agricul- 
tural products and manufactures alike, have declined in recent 
years, but they have declined in gold-using countries and in sil- 
ver-using countries alike, and gold itself, measured in terms of 
its own interest or earning capacity, has suffered as heavy a de- 
cline as the average decline in other commodities. 


Prof. Marshall repeats in various forms his argument (Qustions 9755, 9759 
9775) that the relative values of gold and silver do not lower the value ot 
wheat relatively to other commodities. He contends that the importa- 
tion of Indian wheat into land is due exclusively to the development of 
the railway system and the low of freights and to a series of very fa- 
vorable harvests; that if the cause of this exportation had been the rate of 
ex we should have found Indian wheat coming a long time ago. 
In 1876 the price of silver was low, but India e then only one million 
ster in value of wheat as eight millions now. ‘The difficulty,” 
to use Prof. Marshall's words, f. e., the competition of Indian with 
wheat, exists without any reference to 
India had a gold currency.’ 


ver, and would be the same if 

This way of putting the case of course neglects for the moment any con- 
sideration of the-tendency which a gold currency if used in India might 
have, for more reasons than one, to raise the price of Indian productions. 


Using the my ened merely to vo that it is not the metal out of which 
the coin of is fabricated which bonuses her exports, it is unanswerable. 
Mr. W. Fow! asimilar opini 


7 ler, expresses on (Questions 8388, 9077), that price 
ds much more upon thesupply and demand of thearticle than TOR: any 
condition of money,“ and tnat “prices, which are the governing factor in 
exports and imports, have much less to do with the question of the money 
than we suppose in our ordinary ideas about these th Ie Industrial 
Competition of Asia, by Clarmont J. Daniell, F. S. S., late of Her Majesty's 
Indian civil service, page 340. 
The question which next naturally suggests itself is, What have been the 
ice movements of such commodities as have not in recent years exper- 
inany marked degree a change in thelr conditions of supply and de- 
mand? Do they exhibit any evidence of having been subjected to any in- 
fiuence attributable to the scarcity of gold? 
The answer is that not only can no results capable of any such generaliza- 
tion affirmed, but noone commodity can even be named in respect to 
which there is conclusive evidence that its price has been affected in recent 


The date usually given for the adoption of the gold standard by England 
is 1816. Dr. Soetbeer, however, in Geld und Miinzwesen, as tending to 
show an earlier date, quotes the Stat. 14, George III, c. 42 (i774), which pro- 
vided: That no legal tender in payment of money made the silver coin 
of this realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of £25, at any time, shall be re- 
pane in law or allowed to be legal tender, within Great Britain and Ireland, 

or more than according to its value by weight, after the rate of 5s. 2d. for 


each ounce of silver.” 
reénacted 5 Bee 38, George ITI, c. 59 (1798). By act 56,George 
legal tender in silver coin was limi to two pounds sterling, 
Was debased from 60 to 66 shillings to the pound troy. 


9 
and the n 


80 by influences directly or mainly attributable to any scarcity of gold 
‘or the purpose of effecting exchanges. 

In the first place all that large class of 2 or services which are ex- 
clusively or largely the result ot ts; which are not capable of rapid 
multip tion, or of increased economy in production, and which can not 
be made the ens a of international competition—have exhibited no ten- 
dency to decline in price, but rather the reverse. A given amount of gold 
does not now buy more, but less, of domestic service and of manual and pro- 
Sanas event's AGOTAT than formerly.—Reécent Beonomic Changes, David A. 

ells, 5 

Note to above: There is no feature in the situation which the com- 
missioners have been called to examine, so satisfactory as the immense im- 


rovement which has taken place in the condition of the wor classes 
uring the last twenty years.""—eport of the Royal (British) p Arra, amei on 

the Depression of Trade, 1888. 
Instead of an alleged low of the price of labor, we have to report, tak- 
wages. Report of Factory Inspectors, Ger- 


ing a wide extent, rather a rise 
many, 188g. 


aay theory of the 8 depressin 
old lyt a a have been expected 
man 

(hayes in the case of every commodity a special examination to determine 


! in freights, on land, the reduction in the cost of iron and steel, and 
on th ocean new methods of propulsion, economy in fuel and undue multi- 
Drite a ger e produ itt dat in 
0 a er au ter product with less labor a given time; in cer- 
duction in ratio than: — —— and thei: 
uc a ter po on ir consuming capacity; in 
coe and Bead regrets oF z 5 i ox 

ve ; in cheese, a disproportionate market price for butter; in cotton 
sloth, beauties the Which revolved 4,000 times ina minute in 1874 
made 10,000 revolutions in the same time in 1885; in “gum arabic” and 
h ” a war in the Soudan; in wines, a destruction of the vines by dis- 
ease; in American hog products, a plentiful supply of hogs, consequent upon 
an abundant corn ( 20) rags e 

And yet all these so diverse factors of influence evolve and harmonize 
under, and at the same time demonstrate, the existence of alaw more im- 
mutable than any other in economic science, namely, that when produc- 
tion increases in excess of current market demand, even to the extent of an 
inconsiderable fraction, or is chea through any agency, prices will de- 
cline; and that when, on the other hand, production is checked or arrested 
by natural events—storms, pestilence, extremes of temperature; or by arti- 
ficial interference, as war, excessive taxation, or poli misrule or dis- 
re aad rices will advance; and between these extremes of influence 

ces will 

stances and the hopes and fears of cers, 
Recent Economie Ci e, David A. Wells, s 202, 203, 

The mo experience of the United States since 1879 has been so 
cially remarkable, and has such bearing on the economic blem of the rela- 
tion of money supply to prices, as to entitle it to extended notice. The follow- 
ing table shows the changes In the circula media of the United States— 
bullion, coin, and paper—since January 1, 1879 (when the country resumed 
specie payments), and January 1, 1889— a period of ten years: 


Increase. 


Of this large increase of 8038, 400. 077, 578,637,368, in coin and paper, were in 
the hands of the people; and 957,832,300, in bullion, coin, and paper, in the 
National Treasury. 


It thus appears that, while there has been an increase in the eee 
of the United States during the period of ten years under consideration of 
about 30 cent, the increase in the precious metals and 
for circulation during the same time was 60.05 per cent; w. 
paper in active use among the peo le and banks the increase was 69.9 per 
cent, or much more than double rate of increase in population. Now, 
as during this same period there was a great and versal decline in the 
prices of commodities in the United States (as elsewhere), the interesting 

uestion arises, How do these harmonize with the theory that 
the volume of circulating medium controls „ and that the movement 
of the precious metals puts down prices in the event of a reduction of the 
supply and puts them up in the event of an increase of supply? 

ote, further, that the increase of gold and silver coin and bullion in the 
rom 1879 to 1889 was $726,000,000, while 
maintained that the fall in 
ected this circulation, since, for all pur- 
poses of internal circulation, silver and its paper representatives have had 
the same efficiency and exchangeable value as existed before the deprecia- 
tion of silver bullion. The availability of silver coin for the settlement on 
the partof the United States of international ces has been alone af- 
fected; and this, so long as there has been an adequate supply of gold, is an 
immaterial factor. It would, therefore, seem that the above exhibit fur- 
nishes the most complete refutation of the theory that changes in the 4 5 
les ot the precious metals account for the fall in the prices of commodi- 

les. Recent Economie Changes, David A. Wells, pages 221, 222, 223. 


THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


Another claim often made in debate upon this floor in the 
past week is that there is not sufficient gold in the world to 
supply the money needed to effect the 8 if all nations 
should adopt the gold standard. The first weakness of that ar- 
gument is, so far as the United States is concerned, that what- 
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ever supplies of gold other nations have, we are certainly in 

condition to supply ourselves with all that we need. First, our 

immense and varied natural resources; the great variety and 

extent of our home manufactures; our cotton and food supplies, 

so much needed abroad, put us in position to demand from other 

eo in trade balances whatever gold we may need in the 
ture. 

And another point not to be lost sight of, and perhaps the 
strongest in our favor, is that of the one hundred and thirty 
millions of gold output annually in the world the United States 
produces upwards of one-quarter, and has produced it in those 
proportions for many years past. All we need is such laws as 
will permit gold to circulate among us. The laws of trade will 
then supply us. If anyone has any fear that the adoption of a 
gold standard by this country, and the few remaining countries 
which have not as yet adopted it, would result in a contraction 
of currency ‘because of a scarcity of gold, an examination of the 
authorities, historical and statisti can not but convince any 
investigator that such a fear is unwarranted. 

The recent closing of the Indian mint to the further co 
of silver seems to have emphasized this fear among those who 
look u India as a great silver-using country, embracing 255,- 
000,000 of people, and the idea of their being supplied with a 
gold currency in the present ‘‘scramble for gold” among Eu- 
ropean nations seems to be one which is ag iarly exciting to 
the free-silver advocate. But there is authority for saying that 
India has already sufficient gold for her own monetary purposes 
if the gold standard should be finally adop as it undoubtedly 
will be. ia was on a gold basis up to 1835, when gold was 
demonetized in British India by the East India Company (by act 
of Parliament, September 6, 1 73) but from that time forward 
India has lost none of her gold. It is still in existence as bullion 
or ornament or plate, not to mention a very considerable amount 
of gold coin still passing current in different provinces. Upon 
that point I quote from the following authorities: 


Net imports of gold and silver into India from 1859 to 1893, ae furnished by the 
= Ld Director of the Mint. 


Pounds ster- 
ling. 


Dollars. 


612, 721, 549 
1, 121, $29) 197 


1,734, 050, 748 


Suver > 
Total, thirty-three years. 


It has been objected that the natives of India are accustomed to silver; 
that the transactions are small in amount, so that silver is better suited to 


their use than gold, and that they will not wre. give up the rupee. The 
answer to chin ia, that it Is not proposed to substitute the gold sovereign for 
the rupee as currency in ordinary use, and that the case would in this re- 
spect resemble that of many of the countries above referred to, Where the 
standard is gold, but the ordinary currency is silver or papar. 

Moreover, gold has never been entirely out of use in India. It is true that 
in India silver has for the last thirty or forty years been more exclusively 
used than in many of the conntriesreferred to. But, though gold coins yann 
not been in use as legal tender, and no fixed ratio has been estab! 

tween gold and silver coins, there is no part of India in which gold coins are 
not well kno and procurable, and ri as a form of money, the 
value of thechiefgold coins being regularly entered in the Prices current. 
‘Until 1835 or thereabouts gold coins constituted a recognized of the 
Indian currency, and they were received by the government in payment of 
its demands till December. 1852; and as late as 1 155 gold coin tothe value 
‘Of £412,000, Was sont by the government from India to London. The value of 
the gold imported into India in the eight years from 1862-'63 to 1800-70, was 


no less than £50,000,000. 
t of a proposal to make 
arge importation of go 


seconded by 
them in any attempt to introduce a gold currency on a sound footing.” The 
secretary of state, Sir Charles Wood, when replying in the same year, 


wrote: 

It is obvious, from the information collected by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
that N 55 ye — — I we the intr ponon of gold yee in 
India,” and “that t Pag e e upper and remote parts o lia, 
are well uninted with the so 12 

There is little question but that these observations are as applicable at the 

sent time as when ally made. 

It may be added that the value of the net imports of gold into India since 
1880 has amounted to more than Rx. 44,000,000 428,000 coinage value), and 
it might be expected that much of the uncoined gold now in India, which 
must be very considerable, would be brought to the mints if a gold coinage 
were introduced on a proper —Report of the committee * to in- 
quire into the Indian currency. The Herschel Report, London, page 28. 

Dual currencies of gold and silver, exchanging with one another at thei 
Market valuation, have been commonly in use in India for centuries, 
and are so v0 this day. It is only in B: h territory, and since the year 1835, 
that gold has been demonetized.— The Industrial Competition of Asia, by Clar- 
mont I. Daniell, page 295. 

That this gold treasure, of the value of £270,000,000, is much more than the 
country will require for its gold currency need scarcely be stated. In former 
Years the gold currency of India was not less than one-seventeenth part of 
the value of the whole circulation, and that the proportion was larger there 

be little doubt. During the first thirty-two years of this century the 

India Company coined gold and silver money in about the proportion 
of to 17, but there was at the same time in the com `s territories a large 
circulation of gold coins provided by the mints of native powers—so large 
that up to that time about half the revenue used to be taken in gold. 

The currency of India at this day is estimated to amount to two thousand 


— hundred and eighty-nine millions of ru „and if one-tenth ot this 
ue is taken as the amount of gold com h the le would use, or, 
say, thirty millions of sovereigns, this sum would be found sufficient for all 
purposes to which & gold currency in India is at present likely to be applied. 
Thüs it is clear that India can not only provide all the gold required for 
her own currency without drawing a s ounce of metal from the West, 
id to the value of more than two hundred and f mil- 


but also retain 
lions for the ind nee of that 5 on the of the to hoard 
the lons metals, which those w to the use of gold money 


in India predict will be fatal to its clrceulation.—Jdtd., page 
Appre many quarters that the introduc- 
tion of a gold standard in India would involvea serious disturbance of exist- - 


were decided to ees gold standard 
the transfer from silver to gold which did not greatly differ from the market 


Correspondence belween the Government of India and Secret. State, 
onden 1893, page 12. ia 


The selene from Trade, Po tion, and Food, by Stephen 
Bourne, page 208. The author, r discussing the statistical 
aspect and trade requirements of gold at considerable length, 
concludes as follows: 


Do not these several observations justify the conclusion that, though at 
particular times and places there may be a temporary deficiency of supply, 
so far from there being any scarcity of gold, there never was a od in the 
world’s commerical history when the exist! quantity was so as itis 
at present, in proportion to the necessity forits use or the purposes it has to 
serve?! 


Also from the same author: 


Shortly to recapitulate theseveral of this question which have thus 
passed under o vation, we may o e: 

1. That basing our calculations upon the best estimates which can be ob- 
tained of the annual production of gold and silver, and 9 the as- 
sumed stock of gold with the movements of bullion and merchandise 
throughout the world, there appears no reason to suppose that the existing 
supply is not amply sufficient for all the purposes of trade as at present car- 


on, 

2. That the general fall ot in recent years has neither been soregular 
nor so closely connected with the supply of gold and silver as to ve that 
alterations in the purchasing power of the sovereign have been due wholly 
or chiefly to an appreciation of gold. 

3. That the v. tions ju the value of gold itself as shown by the fluctua- 
tion in the price of the funds, and the rates of interest charged for the use 
of money, prove that it has no constant or unalterable value. 

4. That in addition to the well-known effects on the value of silver 
from the e as ofthe American mines and the decrease in its use 
from its demone ion by there are others resulting from the 
increased quantity of gold, the facilities for economizing its use, and its 
natural superioity to silver, sufficient to account in some measure for the 
depreciation of the inferior metal. 

That the coincidence of the fall in the price of silver with the contrac- 
tion depression of trade renders it probable that in this is to be found 
the most potent cause of de ation, and that the revival of trade will in 
all probability be accompanied by a restoration of its value. 

6. That it is not likely that any agreement to establish a fixed ratio in the 
value of silver to gold could ever be permanently maintained or not be Hable 
to disruption at any moment from causes Incapable of regulation or con- 


trol. 

7. That it is a fallacy to suppose that the extentof trade, and uently 
the value of the medium through which its transacti 

which its products 
ption or ex- 


ye power, the thrift 
overns their consum: 
tephen Bourne, pages 232, 233. 


which 


and at the end of 1885 was nearly four times what it was 
stead of there being a reduced supply of gold, as compared 
years ago, there is a greatly increased supply. 

Prof. Laughlin estimates this to have been from $447,000,000 in 
187080 to 8836,000.000 in 1885."" In 1871-74 there was, to the same 
authority, “$1 in gold for every #3.60 of the 4 ya id circulation of the banks of 
the civilized world; in 1885there was $1 of gold for every t. 40, the total note cir- 
culation increasing during the same time to the exteavot £164,000, 000, or 29 per 
cent.“ In 1870-71 the gold reserves amounted to 28 per cent of the total note 
circulation and 64 cent of all the specie reserves; in 1885 inte bore 
al ratio to a larger issue of paper, or 41 per cent of the total note cir- 
culation and 71 per cent of the specie reserves. This,” as Prof. La 
remarks, “is a very significant sh . What it means, beyond a shadow 
of doubt, is that a ROD of gold is so abundant that the character and 
safety of the note ation have been improved in a al manner.” 

The investigations of Mr. Atkinson have also led him to the conclusion 
that, while the population of the world since 2819 has increased about 40 per 
cent, the concurrent increase in the volume of the money metals has been 
fully 100 per cent. and that the value of the gold added to the circulation dur- 
ing that period was more than double that of the silver added. 

Since ‘74 Germany has radically modified her metallic 8 
ing preference to and using additional gold, and the United States and Italy 
have resumed a payments. But the supply of gold has been sufficient 
te give these nations all the gold that — 8 without tly af - 
fecting the requirements of other countries. Again, it is not ted that 
the rate of interest and discount has declined in all these countries, like Ger- 
United States, Scan: 


The present annnal 1 of gold is enormous compared with any 


period antecedent to! Between 1820-1830 its average annual production 
Was $10,000,000; between 1831-1840 it was 214,151,000, and between 1840-1850, 
$38,194, It was at its '80,000,009—in 1852; 


highest ngu 170,000,000 to $1 
averaged $101,;000,000 from 1881 to 1885, and 5 the estimates of the 
. of the United States Mint) was 8103, 000,000 1885 and $99,000,000 in 
The production of silver has largely increased in recent (389,000,000 
im 1850. 864,000,000 in 1878. and #185,000,000 in 1887), and no evidence can be pro- 


duced to show that there has been any actual diminution in its te 
use by reason of its so-called “demonetization” in any country.— nomic 
Changes, David A. Wale pagos 208, 209, 210, 211. 

For the settlement of tional balances—a large function of gold—it 
is certain that e ounce of this metal, through the t reduction in the 
time of ocean ts, is at the present time capable of pero far more 

thanat any former period; the time for the transmission of coin and 
bullion having been redu in recent years between Australia and England 
from to forty days, and from New York to Liv ] from twelve or 
fifteen to eight or nine days. Such an increase of rapid 1 
equivalent to increase in quantity.—Ibid., 13. 

The evidence, therefore, seems to y Warrant following conclusions: 
That the tendency of the age is touse continually less and less of coin in the 
transaction of business; and that “so far from there be any scarcity of 
gold, there never was a period in the world's commercial tory when the 
existing quantity was so large as at present in proportion to the necessity 
for its use or the purposes it has to serve.” 

The t and rapidly increasing indifference of the business public, 
alike Europe and the United States, whose interest in this subject is 
mainly practical, is also 3 as indicating that the e pate for- 
merly conceded to the gold-scarcity theory has not been by ex- 


— 2¹⁰ 
Pno magnitudo of t the gold production since 1850 is the marked character- 
istic of 

cant 
ear in 1840, the supply rose to more than 8150, 000, 000 a 
ed by an 


discussions—we shall confine ourselves to the effect w. 
tio. id has had upon the value of silver. And to this 


n of go 
in what has been said in the last section in regard to the judice for 


gold. Then there must be taken with this preference for gold the possibility 
ofsatisfyingthe demand. The amount ot 
portau t part of our problem. We sho’ 


old uced, therefore, is an im- 
Ran acd to get some idea of 
amount. 


Gold. Silver. 
83, 314, 558,000 | 87, 358, 450, 000 
3) 317,625,000 | 1, 395, 125, 000 


— EE 
The facts may be more conveniently seen in their proper relations in 
ter 10, which represents, first, by square areas the total quantities of 

id and silver produced since the discovery of America down to 1850. Dur- 


ter 4). 
more N for the o 
1498 to 1850 that it fell in its purchasing 
1850 an amount equal to the uct of the previous hun 
and fifty-seven years was suddenly added to the existing stock of the world. 
This was an amount far more than was 8 for the growth of trade 
and po tion in those twenty-five years, and, as Prof Jevons has 
shown, it resulted in a loss of its } poring rg power of from 9 to 15 per cent. 
The wonder is that its value did not fall more, and it would have fallen 
more if it had not been for the influences which, as we shall later see, wid- 
ened the field for its use. + 


wer, in the twenty-five years suc- 
dred 


‘old and silver, which had risen 
in gold by drop- 
ut a second effect soon 


rencies of the United States and Europe, beca 
fore the gold discoveries, gold was overvalued at the mints, and so by 
Gresham's law came into circulation as the sole medium of exchange. 

But the matter worthy of most attention is that this exchange of gold for 
silver was seen and watched, not only without opposition, but even with 
satisfaction. Had there been a similar fiow of silver into the place of gold, 
there would have been no such complacency. Here again is the preference 
for gold which we find so constantly present. The effect of this move- 
ment was, of course, to prevent gold from falling in value as much as it 
would otherwise have done, and to withdraw the viously existing de- 
mand from silver for use as a medium of exchange in Western commercial 
nations. The very cheapness and abundance of gold increased the demand 
for it for use as a medium of exchange, and ipso facto diminished the de- 
mand for silver. 

The world could choose between the two. There was silver enough; but 
as soon as gold became plentiful there was no doubt for a moment which 
metal was preferred. It was in the same spirit in which the modern world 
made choice between the railway and the stage coach as a means of trans- 
portation. Wherever choice was ele. the best and most convenient 
_ means of locomotion was taken.— „pages 115, 116, 117. 


The following clipping is from an article which ee in 
the New York Evening Post of August 21, 1893, by the above 
author: 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CR1S{S—THE SUPPLY OF GOLD. 


Calm refiection upon facts constantly overlooked may lead us to believe 
that the consensus of opinion among the large commercial states of Euro 
in favor of the gold standard is not based on fiimsy ground. From 1493 


1850 the world's uction of silver was 57,358. 450,000, and of 


nd 83.814. 
more twice as much silver as gold. From 1851 to 189: — 
world’s production of silver was 22, 907, 444, 000, and of gold 8,072, 410, 000-0 
nearly twice as much gold as silver. In the United States alone the gold 
duction has been about twice as e as silver; from 1792 to 1891 that of sil- 
ver was $1 172,000, and that of gold $1,904,881,769, ‘The 85,072, 410, 000 of gold 
roduced in forty years since 1850 has filled the channels of circulation 
Europe and Am: and permitted the disuse of silver. 
The resumption of gold ee by the United States in 1879, and the 
e gold stand by Germany, Denmark, avia, I 7 
and . have not required, at the outside, more than 81.000. 
000,000 or $1,500, „ lea more than $3,000, 
clusive of the stock existing 


$500,000, 

serves of the banks of Europe alone. In view of these facts, it does not seem 
wise to feel any doubt of the ability of the United States, with its untold re- 
sources and exportable products, to keep intact its small reserve of $100,- 
00,000, or double that sum, which it sho 

Nor, in view of these facts, should too much weight be assigned to the 
argument that general prices have fallen because of the denionetization 
of silver in 1873; the less so when it is remembered that Germany took to 
herself only about 400,000,000 of gold and discarded the same amount of 
silver. In sh apart from the action of S & silver is as much used 
now in ail the other States of Europe as in 1873. If the giving up of silver 
by Germany lowered the level of prices for the world, then the action of 
this country in as much silver as Germany discarded ought to have 
restored theformerlevel. That it did not shows how untenable is the posi- 
tion that prices have fallen because silver was demonetized or that prices 
can be regulated by legislative action in increasing or diminishing either 
gold or silver. In short, prices can never be fixed by the mere quantity of 
metallic 3 the country. They depend much more on conditions of 
credit and banking. If this is properly understood it will be ble to see 
how debts can be paid without the infusion of more silver into our currency 
as easily as ever before. The only means of paying debts, in fact, aresalable 
goods, for they can always be changed into a means of payment. 


The increased output of gold in the United States for the first 
six months of 1893 amounts to $1,100,000, and it is estimated by 
competent authority that the increased output for the world for 
the year 1893 over that of 1892 will amount to atleast $8,000,000. 

The following is taken from the editorial columns of the Wash- 
ington Post, August 18, 1893: b 


OUR GOLD PRODUCT. 


The chief risk of dependence on gold as a standard is that the supply ma 
not be sufficient, but the gold flelds of South Africa, now being develo 
promise to relief in that direction.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

But what about ourown gold flelds? Wherever gold has been produced be- 
fore in years gone by prospec has been renewed with most encouraging 
results. New discoveries have made in Oregon‘and other Western 
States that arereputed to be very valuable. Even in Colorado, the very heart 
of the silver industry, the outlook for gold is brightening daily. Says the 
Denver Republican of August 14: 

Already there has been a notable increase in the gold output. The gold 
deposits at the Denver mint in July exceeded by 800, 000 the deposits in any 
previous month in the history of the mint. It shows that Colorado miners 
are not completely at the mercy of the men who are nel to strike 
down silver as a ee ee There are 3 gold districts in both 
Gunnison aud Pitkin Counties. Telluride is one of the best gold camps in 
the Rocky Mountains, and during this summer a large amount of work has 
been done there in the development of gold claims, which, during the time 


of active silver g. Were more or less neglected. Gilpin County kee 
up its FY) aeg as a gold producer, and the camp on Yankee Hill near the 
e of Clear Creek County is a very promising place." 


e San Francisco Examiner of the 11th instant reports that gold is com- 


a month; that the 


ST 5 165000 
every cargo 8 e X 
itis cleared. 

There is no cause of alarm because of a probable scarcity of gold fora cur- 
rency reserve. t the country does not produce the Government can 
easily buy. 

IN CONCLUSION. 


As to the direful calamity which the advocates of free silver 
promise us will surely befall the country if we sappi the gold 
standard by passing the pending bill—the scarcity of money, the 
fall of prices, commercial depression and increase of poverty— 
I quote once more from that old stalwart, hard-money, gold- 
standard Democrat from Missouri—of a past generation, Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton: 

A measure of relief was now at hand, before which the machinery of dis- 
tress was to balk and cease its long and cruel labors: it was the passage of 
the bill for equalizing the value of gold and silver and legalizing the tender 
of foreign coins of both metals. e bills were brought forward into a 
House by Mr. Campbell P. White, of New York, and passed after an anima 
contest, in which the chief question was as to the true relative value of the 
two metals, varied by some into a preference for national bank paper. Fif- 
teen and e ated to 1 was the ratio of nearly all who seemed best calcu- 
lated, from their pursuits, to understand the subject. Š 

The thick array of speakers was on that side, and the eighteen banks of 
the city of New York, with Mr. Gallatin at their head, favored that propor- 
tion. e difficulty of adjusting this value, so that neither metal should 
expelthe other, had been the stumbling block for a great many years, and 
now this difficulty seemed to be as formidable as ever. We find calcula- 
tions were gone into; scientific light was sought; history was rummaged 
back to the times of the Roman Empire; and there seemed to be no way of 
getting to a concord of — 9 —.— either from the lights of science, the voice 
of history, orthe result of calculation. 

The author of this View had (in his es on the subject) taken up the 
question in a practical point of view, regardless of history and calculations 
and the opinions of officers; and looking to the actual and the aqual 
circulation of the twometals in diferent countries, he saw thatthis equality 
and actuality of circulation had existed for about three hundred years in 
the S h dominions of Mexico and South America, where the proportion 
wasi6tol. Taking his stand upon this 5 fact as the practical test that 
solved the question, all the real friends of gold currency soon ed to it. 

Mr. White gave up the bill which he had first introduced, and adopted the 
Spanish ratio. Mr. Clowney of South Carolina, Mr. Gillet, and Mr. Cambrel- 
eng of New York, Mr. Ewing of Indiana, Mr. McKim of Maryland, and the 
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uincy Adams would 
to be 

speakers 
it and in favor of a lower rate were Messrs. Gorham, of Massachu- 
setts, Selden of New York, Binney of Pennsylvania, and Wilde of Georgia. 


other speakers, gave it a warm support. Mr. John 
vote for it though he thought that gold was overvalued; but if found 
so, the difference could be corrected her r. The ci 


And eventually the bill was passed by a large ority—145 to 36. In the 
Senate it had “A passage. Mr. Calhoun and Webster sup it; Mr. 
Clay opposed it; and on the final vote there were but 7 negatives: Messrs. 


exander Porter 
of Louisiana, Sils 
of Maine, 

The good effects of the bill were immediately seen. Gold began to fow 
into the country through all the channels of commerce; old chests gave up 
their hoards; the mint was busy, and in a few months, andas if by magic, a 
currency hed from the country for thirty years, overspread the land, 
and gave joy and confidence to all the pursuits of industry. But this joy 
was not universal. A large interest connected with the Bank of the United 
States, and its subsidiary and subaltern institutions, and the whole paper 

Stem, vehemently opposed it, and spared neither pains nor expense to 
check its circulation and to bi odium upon its supporters. 

People were alarmed with counterfeits. Gilt counters were exhibited in 
the markets, to alarm the ignorant. The coin itself was burlesqued, in 
mock imitation of brass or copper, with grotesque figures, and ludicrous in- 
scriptions—the ‘whole hog and the “better currency,” being the favorite 
devine. Many newspapers expended their daily wit in its stale depreciation. 
The most exalted of the papos money party would recoil a step when it was 
offered to them, and begged for paper. The name of Gold humbug” was 
fastened upon the peana supposed to have been chiefiy instrumental in 
bringing the derided coin into existence; and he, notto beabashed, made its 
eulogy a standing theme—vaunting its excellence, boasting its coming abun- 
dance, to spread over the land, flow up the Mississippi, shine through the 
interstices of the long silken purse, and to be locked up safely in the farm- 
er’s trusty oaken chest. 

For a year there was a real war of the paper against gold. But there was 
something that was an overmatch for the arts or power of the paper system 
in this particular, and which needed no persuasions to guide it when it had 
its choice: it was the instinctive feeling of the masses which told them that 
money which would jingle in the pocket was the right money for them—that 
hard money was the right money for hard hands—that gold was the true 
currency for every man that had 3 true to give for it, either in labor 
or property; and upon these instinctive feelings gold became the avidious 
demand of the vast operating and producing classes.—Benton's Thirty Years’ 

View, volume 1, chapter 58. 


The extent of suffering which follows in the wake of a 7 
and unstable currency can not be overestimated. It stops all 
developmentand curtails all existing enterprises; it reduces the 
income of capital and the wages of labor; it increases the cost of 
living; it displaces confidence with suspicion, turns all merchan- 
dising into speculation, and destroys public and private credit. 
There can be no public credit, nor private credit, nor individual 
prosperity unless the money of the realm, which measures all 
services, all wages, all property, shall be free from suspicion and 
of sound and stable value. 


APPENDIX. 
The pending bill and order of the House for its consideration. 

A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal apart of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An 
net d ting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of jury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.“ 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other p Ses,“ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as ey Ag offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue in payment for such purposes Treasury notes of the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed; but thisrepeal shall not impair, or in any 
manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
oo at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by 

aw. K 
The Order. 


Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. I shall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. g such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a.m. and continue until 5 p.m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last Honse regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Commit of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 


granted. 

Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on anamendmentpro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, thena 
separate vote to be had on a similar amendment Proposing a ratio of 17 to 1; 
if that fails, on one igh sce a ratio of 18 to 1; ff that fails, on one pro 
ing a ratio of 19 to 1; if t fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. Ifthe 
above amendments fail. it shall be in order to offer an amendment reviving 
the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver dollar, 
commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill itself if 
all amendments shall have 
bill without other interyening motions. 


The law of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman law, 
{Public—No. 214.] 


An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
hase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding #1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue in perme’ for such purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the 
United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form 
and of such denominations, less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may 


been voted down, and on the final passage of the, 


8 and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act 

. out ot any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
pro k 

Sd. 2. That the Treasury notes issued,in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the 
United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed e be reissued; but no greater or less amount 
of such notes shall be outstan: at any time than the cost of the silver 
bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the 
Treasury, purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be al 
tender in payment of all debts, public and vate, except where othe: 

ores in the contract, and shall be receivables for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such 
notes, when held by any national banking association, may be counted as a 
pozy of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the 
reasury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or 
Sliver coin, at his discretion, it being the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 3. at the Secretary of tbe Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
into standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that 
time he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
this act as much as may be necessary to rome for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes herein provided for, and any gain or ene arising 
from such coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the easury. 

SEO. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governing the methods of dete the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be 

bac. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character,” as requires the pec oy Ay ee and co! of 
same into silver doliars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than #4,000,000 
worth of silver bullion, is hereby repealed. 

SEC. 6. That upon the . of this act the balances standing with the 
Treasurer of the United States to the respective credits of national banks 
for deposits made to redeem the circulating notes of such banks, and all de- 
posits thereafter received for like purpose, shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as a miscellaneous receipt, and the Treasurer of the United States shall 

eem from the general cash in the Treas the circulating notes of said 
banks which may come into his on subjectto redemption; and upon 
the certificate of the Comptroller of the Currency that such notes have been 
received by him and that they have been destroyed and that no new notes 
will be issued in theirplace, reimbursement of their amount shall be made 
to the Treasurer, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, from an appropriation hereby created, to be known as na- 
tional-bank notes redemption account; but the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the deposits received under section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
requiring every national bank to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States a sum equal to five per cent of its circulation, to be 
held and used for the redemption of its circula notes; and the balancere- 
maining of the deposits so covered shall, at the close of each month, be re- 
pornea on ye 3 public debt statement as debt of the United States 
ring no interest. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its passage, 

Approved July 14, 1890. ae 


The act of February 28, 1878, commonly called the Rand- Allison act. 


An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and torestore 
its legal-tender character. ss 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the 
United States, silver dollars of the welght of 412} grains troy of standard 
silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices 
and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together with all sil- 
ver dollars heretofore coined by the United States, of like weight and fine- 
ness. shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, 

ublic and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 

ract. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
chase, from time to time, silver bullion at the market price thereof, not leas 
than $2,000,000 worth per month nor more than $4,000,000 worth per month, and 
cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such 
dollars; and a sum sufficient to carry out the forego: provision of this 
act is hereby ap’ ee out ot any money in the ury not otherwise 
appropriated. 8 any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall 
be accounted for and paid into the . as vided under exis 
laws relative tothe subsidiary coinage: Provided, That the amount of money 
at any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such resulting 
colin, shall notexceed five milliondollars; And provided further, That not 
in this act shall be construed to authorize the payment in silver of certifi- 
ona of deposit issued under the provisions of section 254 of the Revised 

tatutes. 

S. 2. That immediately after the passage of this act the President shall 
invite the governments of the countries comprising the Latin Union, so 
called, and of such other European nations as he may deem advisable, to 
join the United States in a conference to adopt a common ratio between gold 
and silver, for the purpose of establ: . internationally, the use of bime- 
tallic money and se g fixity of relative value between those metals 
such conference to be held at such place, in unope or the United States, at 
such time within six months, as may be mut y agreed upon by the ex- 
ecutives of the governments joining in the same, whenever the governments 
so invited, Or any three of them, shall have signified their willingness to 
unite in the same. 

The President shall, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
pa 2 three commissioners, who shall attend such conference on behalf 
of the United States, and shall report the doings thereof to the President, 
who shall transmit the same to Congress, 

Said commissioners shall each receive the sum of $2,500 and their reasona- 
ble expenses, to be approved by the Secretary of State, and the amount nec- 
essary to pay such compensation and expenses is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

SEC. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may cepon the 
same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United tes, in 
sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than 810 
Sach. ink peel se recy | with the denominations of the United States notes. 
The coin deposited for or representing the certificate shall be retained in the 
Treesury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall 
be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, 
may be reissued. 

Src. 4. All acts and ores of acts Inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repeal 
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Relating to the act of 1873 demonetizing silver. 
Extract from speech of Hon. A. S. Hewitt, of PO pea the House of 
* Representa ytd August 5, 1876.] 
On A 1870, the Secretary ôf the Treasury . 
bete Hon: JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Finance Committee of the | 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 


“SIR: Thave the honor to transmis herewitha bill revising the lawsrelative | 
tothe Mint, offices, eee States, and accom! 
report. The has been the supervisionof J Jay Knox, 
'y ller of Currency, and its passage is recommended in the 


no ining t and coinage 
since 1837,and it is believed that the pass of the inclosed bill will conduce 
greatly to the efficiency and economy of this important branch of the Goy- 
ernment service. 
“i very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
bg F “GEO. S. BOUTWELL, ~ 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 


The and the bill were referred on April 28, 1870, to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and su ently, on 2, 1870, 500 additional copies 
Sere ccderedl bebe DINIGA for e use of thi © Treasury Department. The re- 
port says: 

“ method tion of the bill was first to arrange in as 
concia form au possible tas laws ow iaoa intencu pon these subjects, Wit 
such additional sections and asseemed valuable. Ha accom- 
plished t Tall, as thee prepared. Y , Was wide 


tted to the 


55 e omoes; 


dictate. — 4. this way the fetes be 
tion of t 3 — 1 the —— — accounts, and 
ot 20 me with but little ex- 


ents proposed by the 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


„The new features of the bill now submitted are chiefly: The establish- 
the 8 e 
ve 


charge of 
solidation of ng office of superintendent with 
vor npr ya She Bh disconnec' 


Sate oe 1 of the co and authoriz- 
t treasurer; of the aay a author: 
— ——.— dars; — — the — ot 


e unparted for re 
ag nas the tolerance (deviation in weight and fineness) in the mani- 
was erance (deviation in welig? FFF 


value, N to be 8 under proper regulations when issued in ex: 

andthe expense of its manufacture to be paid from specific appropriations, 
and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as heretofore; an entire 
onana in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary) : discontinu- 
ing the coinage of the silver d — — limiting the amount of ver to be used 
asalloy, 80 as to make = mage of uniformcolor; the destruction of 


the dies not in use ann vouchers to between the differ- 
entofficers of the iain inal 23 bullion or co’ uiring increased 
bonds officers o Mint, and e ping cer to nominate 


tment; and also mg each it — to in- 
Kno: calles 8 a to the discontin of 
report of Mr. x call attention 0 uance 
the erly ae asa EE as may be seen from the following paragraph 
on pago 11 
— DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, 
is discontinued in the posed It is by law the dollar unit and, as- 
suming the value of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, be- 
ing about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium 
of about 3 per cent (its value Deine 5 103.12) and intrinsi: more 7 
den premium in our other silver coins, its value thus 


in intrinsic XAR The mt gold- 
Jhe preset ga | À 
it should 


ess, whi 
son of n iaae exis and 
that the silver dollar, -dimy 
bill, uently, on June 25, 1870, the 
ted to the House 1 esentatives a 
puty í Comptroller of the Curren: ie with copies 
pate the correspondence of the 88 With the o the different 
mints, assay offices, and other experts in —— to dhe Sin and report 
8 submitted. 
The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the corresponden 
throughout the country for consideration and comment, contained the fol. 
section, as appears from the manuscript copy at the Treasury De- 


4) a tabl ving © com 
e foot ot his table sta 
tted 


5. And ae Le = the the weight of thes Weight of 

Mar sh: — ns] (now grains we e vea olar 

2 of bo cents el grain * grains; and that the quarter-d and dime 

> he are age shall be, r , fe vely, one-half and one-fifth cual one-tenth] 

said half-do! That the silver coin issued in conformity 

ish: the a ove sections shall be a legal tender in any one 3 of debts 
for all sums [not exceeding %, except duties on . 

It the words melosed in kets] of the section as heregiven are excluded 


| —— 


and the words in ttaltcs included, the section will conform to the 
section which transmitted to Congress and wok Wilde passes the Senate oe 


i ‘or 
house in New York limits the payment of silver coins to the fractional 
85 or less. Reveraiwes, 


of a dollar, except when the payment to be made is 
Se their criticisms upon the rough revision of the bill referred to this 


Hon. James Fonade the 22 of the Mint at Philadelphia, said: 
eee 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole oie) approved, and 
Was recommended in my annual re’ of 1861." ng D) 

Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to ox some notes on 

the bill sugges suggosung amendments. He called attention to one of these in the 
Wo: 

“The silver dollar. half-dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed with by 
this amendment.. Gold 3 the 8 mouer, of which the gold do 
a is Bdge unit. Silver oo i coins ie ms dime to — 8 

coins less than S dime ave-ol nig oD The legal tender is 
ee 8 of the case; not more than a dollar for such silver or 
e 

Mr. Franklin Peale, formerly melter and refiner and chief coiner of the 

mint at Yecommend: e discon’ 


ed th tinuance of the three and one 
dollar go 1 and supplying the 


lace of the latter with S eip i silver 
goin to b usod as ch ange. erman, the present ector of the 


to 884 grains. 1 
‘ht of this coin. 
ther. The 


r. James — 1 formerly Director ot the Mint, said 

UT ano that i¢ is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar. This Ithink un- 
shag Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in oe 
only tokens, I do not like the idea of reducing the silver dollar to 
that le eek It is quite true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than 
two half-dollars or four quarter dollars, will not be used as a circula 
medium, but for cabinets and perhaps to supply some occasionalor ! 
demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as the 
dollar to be struck from metal which is worth 94 cents. When wespeak 
of dollars let it be known that we speak of dollars not demonetized and re- 
daced below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduction of contra- 
dictory and loose ideas of the standards of value.“ 

Mr. George F. Dunning. formerly superintendent of the United States as- 
say office in New York. proposed t at the law in regard to the silvercoinage 
should be in the following 

hs 11. And be it further enact Phat the silver coins of the United States 
shall be a dollar, a f-dollar, a quarter-dollar, a dime or tenth of a dollar. 
and a half-dime or twentieth of a 2 and the standard weight of the sil- 
ver coins shall be in the ion of Se VOCES One SDA awe 
‘coins shall be al tender in all payments not exceeding 

ao officers of the San Francisco branch mint made the following sugges- 


“Section 11. Would not the proposed change in the weight of the silver 
dollar disturb the relative value of all our coinage, affect our commercial 
conventions, and possibly impair the validity of contracts ru through 
along period? Might not the dollar be ned as a measure of Value, but 
thi of piece for circulation be discontinued?” 

Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a complete histo: 
the silver dollar, and e the issue of a commercial dollar of 
then existing eflver dollar of 4121 grains, the f foposed silver sed aitver dollar bef i 

en ver dollar o! ns, ver dollar gal- 
most the exact equivalent of the oh gran Cantata in the older Sd rege Boge a 
can pilla: „established in 1704 by proclamation of Queen A’ 

1 tender of payment and accepted as of exchange for the British co ool. 
OEN OT SA . at the rate of 51 pence sterling to the dollar, or 4$ 

On December 19. 1020 th the bill was reported from the Finance Committee of 
the Senate and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in accordance with previous notice, the bill came before 
the Senate, and was 8 during that day and the following day by Sen- 
ators SHERMAN, Sumner, Bayard, STEWART of e eee 

MORRILL, and others, and pe passed ‘the Senate on the 1 by a vote of 36 yeas 

On F 18, 1871. on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the Senate bill was 

ordered to be printed. (oa February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman of the 
again — if 1871. — Dull in th —.— ——.— 

~ on ithe e “secon 

referred to the Comal 
age. when appointed. 
88 age Gomi Pa 1872, th bok bill was reported by Mr. ee mage ag ot —.— 
8 ited, Sony 
r. Kell le Maynard. 
the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, kad received as careful attention as I have ever 
è * a * 2 
We proceeded with T deliberation to go over the bill, not only section 
word; the bill 

tion from thet ‘Committee on Coinage of this House, 
but the attention ot csr ae! was brought to it at the earliest day of this 
onen examination of the bill again Congressional Gabe, volume 100, page 

Mr. Kelley on the same day also 
New York, with his be on, Which I personally would like to modify; 
that is to say, IT would like to follow the example = England and make a 


to 14 nays. 
. — bill back with an amendment inthe na- 
and 
a it was ordered to be printed, and ttee on Coin- 
th the recommendation that 
ted npon it during tne last last Congress, 
knowna or to de on any measure. 
rag word by has not received the 
session; each member 8 copy of bill and there has been a thor- 
e 
said: 
“There are one or two things in this bill I will say to the gentleman from 
wide difference between our sliver and gold 


System of we: taking the gram asthe unit.” (Page 323. Satta 100.) 
On January 8 1872. the bill after considerable discussion w. h recom- 
mitted. and on Febru: 9, 1872, it was from the Colinas — 8 


13, 1872, re back by Mr. Hoo} with pecans aaa printed, and 
aE pE en March 12, 1872 un until disposed of. 


8 


On April 9, 1872, the bill came in the House for consideration. Mr. 

Hooper in HepB wet Ds prepared — h of ten columns, explained the provi- 

sions of each 5 the bill. thisspeech (page 2206, volume 102, of the 
0 e Says: 

“Section 16 reenacts the provisions of theexisting laws de the silver 
coins and their weights, 5 ex in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weight from 412} to grains, thus making it a sub- 

coin in harm: with the silver coins of less denomination to secure 
its concurrent circulation with them. 1. — — 


Mr. Sto ton, of the Coinage Committee, also made a speech of sevencol- 
nmns. in which he says: 
“The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 884 troy, the half-dol- 


t of one- , one-quar- 


the gold dollar ani 
trinsic and nomi- 


tion 


‘The latter, in commen os pa the bill, says: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. When it was before the House 
in the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am 
clined now to think, in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well 
founded, but after further reflection I am still convinced that it is a meas- 
ure which it is hardly worth while for us to adopt at this time. * * This 
‘pill provides for the making of c in the legal-tender coin of the coun- 
try and for substituting as legal-tender coin of only one metal instead as 
heretofore of two. I think myself this would be a wise provision, and that 
legai-tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of gold alone; but why 
should we legislate on this eon when we are not using either of those met- 
als ediu 


as a circula m m 

“The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of 
the silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to uire 
legislation about it at ail, will demand at our hands very serious considera- 
tion, and which. as we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems 
at this time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate.” (Page 
2310, volame 102.) 

Mr. Kelley also said: 

“I wish to ask the gentleman who has E ite spoken [Mr. Potter] if he 
knows of any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage 
Of full value. The silver coin of — pee is 10 per cent below the value of 
gold coin, and, acting under the advice of the experts of this 8 and 
of England and France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last 
year 12 per cent below the value of gold coin, and for this reason: It is im- 
possible to retain the double standard. The values of gold and siiver con- 
tinually fluctuate. You can not determine this year what will be the relative 
values N and silver next year. They were 15 to 1a short time ago; 
they are 16 to 1 now. 

“Hence all ence has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall 
circulate in all of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value jA your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose this 
bill insist upon main a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the 

old dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half dollars, and that so long as 
ose provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country.” 

On May 27, 1872, the bill was again called up by Mr. Hooper for the neat Sod 
of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and the bill as 
amended passed that day—yeas 110, nays 13, 

NE ved le Ve to the passage of the*bill Mr. McNeely, of the Coinage Com- 
ttee, $ 

“As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, hav- 
ing carefully examined every section and lin bill and generally un- 


e of t 
derstanding the subject before us, I am satisfied thatthe bill ought to pass. 
(Page 3883, volume 104.) 

The substitute reported by Mr. rar ae and passed by the House, so far as 
it refers to silver coinage, was identical with the bill previously oy His 
from the Coinage Committee y him. It was also identical with the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Kelley, with the single exception of the provision author- 
izing the coinage of a silver dollar weighing ca. e bill of Mr. Kel- 
ley, 80 far as it related to the silver coinage, was identical with the bill which 
was prepared at th Department, and which had passed the Sen- 


sums less than $1, while the bill of Mr. Kelley made the silver coins a legal 
tender for $5 in any one payment. 
The bill was again printed in the Senate on May 29, 1872, and referred to 
8 — A Committee. Senator SHERMAN, in reporting it back on Decem- 
“This bill has, in substance, passed both Houses, except that the Senate 
increased 


ed, 
the bill has tically passed both Houses of Congress. 
mittee on Pinanes E se a modification of only a 


debated it and passed it. 
Congress.) 
After further debate, on motion of Mr. Cole, the bill was printed in full 
von de . 1873, it again. ted with dments and agai 
anuary 7. was repor amendments an n 
ted for the information of the Senate. It passed that body on January 
7, 1873, after a discussion occ nineteen columns of the Congressional 
Globe. In the course of the debate ator SHERMAN said: 

This bill 8 a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and 
Whatare called the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted the inter- 
national standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar [two half-dollars] 
8 for by this bill is the precise equivalent of a 5-franc piece. It com- 

the same number of 5 of silver, and we have adopted the interna- 
tional N instead of the grain for the standard of our silver coinage. The 
trade dollar has been ado 3 for the benefit of the people of Cali- 


(Page 203, volume 106, third session Forty-secon: 


“That is the only in measured by the in instead of by th Th 
5 coi 9 e 2 0 
intrinsic value of each is to 9 the coin. The ber of 


and has 


Comm: and it has been ad 
I believe, by all the learned societies who have given attention to co! 


* 

erce of New York recommended this 2 
been recommended to us, I believe, as the general desire. 
embodied in these three or four sections of amendment to make our silver 

z correspond in exact form and dimensions and shape and stamp 
with the coinage of the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted aun 
international silver coinage." (Page 672, volume 106, third session, Forty- 
second Congress.) 

The bill was sent to the House, and on January 21, 1873, on motion of Mr. 
Hooper, it was again printed with amendments, and subsequently commit- 
tees of conference were ted, consisting of Messrs. Hooper, Houghton. 
and McNeely, of the House, and Senators SHERMAN, Scott, and Bayard, of 
the Senate. The reports of the committees of conference were agreed to, 
and the bill became a law on February 12, 1873, substantially as originally 


perea at the Tre: x 
e bill as prepared at the Treasury omitted the silver-dollar piece, and 
the report stated the fact of its omission three different times ve the 
reasons therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted from the Dill as it 


g gr: 
f Sii grains, in accordance with the wishes of the dealers in bullion 
upon the c coast, that being considered by them as the most advan- 
. eae weight for a coin to be used for shipment to China and Japan. 
e weight of the subsidiary silver coin was increased about one-half 
r cent in value, the half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, respec’ 
1 of 1 „ 
„ „ wi 


* 


for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. The bill 
full inthe Senate several times, and the — 1 


by Con- 
gres. th by the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Coinage Committee of the House during five different 3 
the debates upon the bill in the Senate occupied -six columns of the 
Globe and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe. 
The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of Congress to 
ae bill in his annual reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. In his report of 1872 
e says: — 
In the last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciated about 
8 per cent as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discon- 


‘oundsof public no — 
troduce it, Da Gua the enone should be limited 


without ultimate loss to the Government; for when the diff 
considerable the holders will present the silver for redemption 


beco: 
and leave it 
in the hands of the Government to be 


of subsequently at a loss. 
tions heretofore z 10 


be given for 
coin dollar, and 
to be hed at its actual cost.” 

As a final answer to thec that the bill was surreptitiously, I 
append, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue of sii ver coins as 
printed in the report of the Treasury Department and as by the Sen- 
ate; second, a copy of the section 98 agen E Mr. K ey: third, a copy 
of the section as reported by Mr. Hooper; fo a of the section as 
finally passed by the Senate and upon by the ‘erence committee. 

The following section was printed in the two reports of John Jay Knox, 
Deputy Comptroller of the mcy, to Congress; also in Senate bill 859, 
Forty-first Congress, second session, April 28, 1870; in Senate bill 850, Decem- 
ber 19, 1870, and January 11, 1871, thira session Forty-first Congress, as re- 
ported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

“Sec. 15. And be tt further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of 
the half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents. shall be 192 grains; and thatof the 
quarter-dollar and dime shall be respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the 
weight of said half-dollars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with 
the above section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all 


sums less than 51.“ 
The follo section was ted in Senate bill 859, Forty-first Congress, 
Forty-second Congress, 


third session, February 25, 1871, and House bill No. 5, 
t session, March 9, 1871, as reported by Mr. Kelley: 
“Sec, 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of 
the half-doliar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter-dol- 
lar and dime shall yen tanh one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar; which coins shall be a legal tenderat their denominational 
value for any amount not exceeding 8 in any one 
ecm ou N Laer, Pe 9 1872 5 3, 1872, Forty: a 
ouse 0. ; ruary 9, and Fe 1 secon: 
second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 

“SEC. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a 
half-dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter- dollar or twenty-fiye-cent piece, and 
adime or ten-cent piece: and the weight of tne dollar shall be grains; 
the half-dollar, quarter dollar, and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half, 
one-quarter, and one-tenth of the weight of said dollar; Which coins shall be 
a legal tender, at their denominational yalue, for any amount not exceed- 
ing $5 in any one payment.” 

The following section was printed in House bill No. 2934, December 16, 1872, 
January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1878, Forty-second „third session, 

rted —— SHERMAN: 

vE the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half- 
dollar or ntp oana piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime 
ox ten-cent piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be grains troy; 
the weight of the half-dollar s be 124 SIESS the quarter-dollar 
and the dime shall be, respectively, one- one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal value 
for any amount not exceeding $5 in one payment. 

The following section was contained in of the different bills and the 
coinage act of 1873: 

“ SEC. 18. And be 1 enacted, That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 

after be issued from the Mint other than those of 
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Statement showing amount of gold coin and bultion, efe.—Continued. 
Product of gold and silver in the United Slates from 1792-1844, 
[The estimate for 1792-1873 is bya W. Raymond, Commissioner, and since 
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Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 
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Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Stock of silver. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- Per capita. 


Popula - Stock of Uncovered 
and full | and . He eg | Pa- | To- 
legal ten- ted tender ton. sold. pull tender Limited | -motal paper. Gold. tal. 
der silver. silver. tender. “eed 

1 to 14. 67, 000, 000 2004, 000, 000 $538, 000, 000 377,000,000 8815. 000, 000 8412, 000, 000 89. 01 80. 18 0 15 224. 34 

1 to 14.28 | 38, 000, 000 550, 000. 00 0 ͤß.êinꝗnn ... 100, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 50, 000. 000 14.47 2. 68 | 1.82 18. 42 

3 1 to 14.38 | 39, 000, 000 800, 000, 000 | 650, 650,650 | 50; 000,000 700. 000, 000 81.402.000 20.52 17.95 | 2.09 | 40.56 

1 to 13. 49, 500, 000 | 600,000,000 | 103,000, 000 108, 000,000 211, 000, 600 | 107, 000, 000 12. 12 | 4.26 2.16 18. 54 

1 to 14.38 | 6,100,000 | 65,000,000 | 48,400,000 | 6,600,000 | 55, 000, 000 54,000,000 110.06 | 9.02 8.85 25.53 
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1 to 14.08 | 5, 000, 000 40,000,000 ͥ%ͥ̃ͥ ĩ 10,000,000 | 10,000,600 | 45,000,600 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 19. 00 
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Scandina 1 to 14. 88 | 8,600,000 | $32, 000, 000 000, 000 | $10, 000, 000 | $27, 000, 000 83. 72 81. 10 88. 14 | 88. 02 
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Turkey... 1 to 15.1 | 33,000,000 | 50,000,000 000,000 | 45,000,000 ͥ 1.52 | 1.88 2,88 
Austral 1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 000, 000 7. 000, 000 25.00 1.75 26.75 
DRY — 1 to 15.68 | 7,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 000,000 15, 000, 00 /·0 Dr 14.2902. 14 16.48 
exico 11, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 2,000,000 | 43 4.31 4.91 
Central 3. 000, 000 |.......-....- 500, 000 2,000, 00 . - 84 
25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 600, 060, 000 19. 14 
Ja 40, 000 50, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 4.90 
8 ae Soe 1255, 000 900, 000, 00028, 000, 000 3. 64 
3 400, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 l 

e e 
Canada 2 5,000,000 | 40,000, 000 18.56 
Cuba, Haiti, ete.....|--.do ... ...... 2, 000, 000 2,000,000 40, 000, 000 31.00 
— ̃ tei densi) — 
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Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687—Continued. 


Silver. 


There can be no higher test of duty of a public officer than to faithfully 
perform the promises made to the people. 


Year. Ratio. 


92 || 1870.....] 15.57 
SPEECH 


HON.: NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 21, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.1), to repeal the part 
of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
other pur- 
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> sliver bullion and the of Treasury notes thereon, and for 

ö poses — 

i PEFC portant thing in regard 
15. 75 . SPEAKER: Cer y most im 

15. — 7 to the great questions involved in tais discussion is a clear, com- 
15.57 18885. Se sg | prehensive understanding of what is proposed by this bill, and 
15. ea passed what will be its effects on the great masses of the peo- 


ple, and its effect either atthe present or in the future upon the 
financial policy of the Government. 

Much of this discussion has been technically for and against 
bimetallism, and this bill not only raises that question, but, in 
my judgment, confounds and confuses with it other important and 
vital measures, that are left in darkness and uncertainty, that 
should be clear and distinct beyond any doubt or ambiguity. 

The sincerity of convictions is at once conceded to everyone; 
but this great question demands absolute frankness and candor. 

THE PRESENT BILL. 

It proposes to repeal what we call the purchasing clause of the 
act of July 14, 1890. This clause makes it the duty of the Treas- 
urer to buy on the market four and one-half millions ounces of 
silver bullion each month, and in payment for the same execute 
and issue the notes of the Government in yment therefor. 
These notes are made legal tenders for all debts and dues, both 
publicand private. Thisis exactly what sp) edna aes bill proposes 
torepeal. If this was all that is pro ere can be no doubt 
of its meaning. The remainder of the act of 1890, so far as this 
idea goes, would be left untouched and no mystification whatever 
thrown on the subject in debate. 

The remaining clauses of the act of 1890 remain so far un- 

touched, and the two additional ideas in these remaining clauses, 
to wit, the coinage into legal-tender silver dollars out of the 
bullion, and the declaration in the act that its object is to pre- 
serve the parity of values between gold and silver, are still un- 
touched and unrepealed. It is, however, an admitted fact that 
notwithstanding the act of 1890 requires the bullion to be coined 
into standard silver dollars, which are to be legal-tender dollars, 
there is in the Treasury belonging to the ple bullion un- 
coined which will coin about one hund and fifty million 
legal-tender dollars. This large amount of silver belongs to the 
peop, and the notes which they have to pay are outstanding 
8 . or it. 
—— . -98762 | Now, your proposed bill goes further than the simple repeal, 
and declares that this repeal shall not impair or in any manner 
affect the legal-tender quality of the standard ‘silver dollars 
heretofore coined.” 

Do you mean that the standard silver dollars now coined are 
those that are legal-tender dollars only? This is exactly what 
your bill says, and if it was intended that all the silver dollars 
now coined or to be coined out of the bullion, why insert in this 
bill the limitation and apply it to the dollars heretofore coined. 
If this language was omitted from this bill, then the legal-tender 
quality of all standard silver dollars coined or to be coined out 
of our silver bullion would be legal-tender dollars. If it does 
not restrict the legal-tender quality of the silver dollars here- 
after to be coined outof our bullion, then the language is super- 
fluous. Nosuch mistake as that has been made by the distin- 
Soe gentleman who framed this bill. He is too careful for 

at. 


Then I ask some friend of the bill to explain to the House what 
will be the character of the silver dollars coined out of the bul- 
lion that we own? 

Did you mean to reduce its value by forbidding that the dollars 
coined out of that bullion should be legal tenders? 

Mr. TRACEY. Would the 1 like to have an expla- 
nation from me, as I understand it? 

Mr. COX. I would be very glad to have an explanation from 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, I will say that I see nothing in the bill to interfere with 


For seven months ending July 31, 1893. 


Wages and price of silver bullion per ounce in the United States for Afty calendar 
years, 1841 to 1891. 


The a of wages from Report on Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 
Withy-second Congress, second session, Senate leper 130, page 14; the price 
for silver bullion from International Monetary Conference, Treasury De- 

ent, October 12, 1892, page 42. $ 

The average wages paid are expressed by the index number 100 in the year 
1860, and in gold. 
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Table showing the amount, price paid, and present market value of silver bullion 
bee laws of 1878 and 1890, stuted separately; also the number 
silver dollars coined since 1878 and their present bullion value. 


[Compiled by the Acting Director of the Mint. ] 


Fine ounces, Cost. 


Purchased under act of 1878 291, 272, G19 
Purchased under act of 1890 160, 157, 168 


Wc 451, 429, 187 


$908, 199, 262 
149, 681, 211 
457,860, 473 


Value of same at market price for silver, August 12, at 75 cents 


Worth at to-day’s market price (75 cents per ounce) .._........- 248, 245, 581 
Difference between coin and bullion valnun- qua 176, 086, 869 


The only countries in which the coinage of silver is free are Mexico and 
Japan, and one or two of the South American states, which have an irre- 
deemable paper currency. 
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the legal-tender quality of the dollars which may be coined out 
of the bullion later on. The Wilson bill simply re the pur- 
ee Rieu of the act, and affirms the legal-tender quality of 
the coin that may be out. It does not detract from the legal- 
tender quality of those coins issued under the act later on. I 
have not examined the question particularly, but it seems to me 


very clear. 
. COX. It does not seem clear to me. I repeat the clause 
in the bill again: 


But this repeal shall not im or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 


What do you do with the dollars to be coined hereafter? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does this bill provide for the coinage 
of the bullion? 

Mr. COX. Itdoes not; and as to coining the bullion, it leaves 
it where it found it, heaped up in the vaults of the Treasury, 
with the declaration that the legal-tender quality of the stand- 
ard silver dollars applies to those heretofore coined. 


Mr. TRACEY. The further terms of the Sherman act made 
them legal tender. 

Mr. COX. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The Sherman act 
did not make a dollar of them legal tenders. It was the Bland act 


that did this, and the Sherman act did not repeal that part of 
the Bland act. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, in reply to the gentleman, I will state 

that the Treasury notes given for the purchase of the silver bul- 
lion are legal tenders, and it provides for the payment of these 
Treasury notes in either gold or silver, on demand by the holders 
of Treasury notes. I can not see that the gentleman shows to us 
in a clear way that there is anything in the passage of the Wil- 
son act which at all affects the legal-tender quality of any coins 
now in existence, or which will be coined, subject to demand for 
Treasury notes presented for payment by the redemption of these 
Treasury notes. 
Mr. COX. Then, if I understand the gentleman, the present 
outstan silver dollars that have been coined are legal ten- 
ders, and that the bullion in the Treasury, when coined, will also 
be legal tenders, because the notes issued in purchasing the 
bullion are legal tenders. 

Mr.TRACEY. Well, therearea groas many other statemen ts 
that could be made, but I do not think it necessary to make them. 

Mr. COX. I think I know a frank answer. There is nothing 
in this pro d bill directing the coinage of the bullion. The 
limitation is on dollars hereafter coined. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then amend the bill. 

Mr. COX. You can not amend it under the rule adopted. I 
have called for a full, frank explanation, and the point is clear 
that by this legislation you limit the legal-tender quality of the 
silver dollars now coined, and you leave the silver bullion where 

ou found it, and if it should be coined into dollars they are not 

egal tenders. 

r. TRACEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, we leave the law exactly 
as it is. There is nothing in that law for coining the bullion, 
except on demand of holders of Treasury notes. 

Mr. COX: Then you do not intend even to coin it unless a 
holder of the Treasury notes demands it. Do you expect such a 
demand when he can get gold for his notes? But why did you 
insert this in the bill? 


But this repeal shall not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 


Mr. TRACEY. Because we wanted to allay fear and to prevent 
excitement upon the part of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
those who feel like him, and wanted to assure him that we did 
not wish to discredit silver but to relieve the country from its 
present distress. 

Mr. COX. Imustconfess my gratitude to the gentleman from 
New York that in the consideration of so important a bill as this 
the gentleman took into consideration my personal feelings in 

ard to the matter. [Laughter.] 
r. TRACEY. Iam always happy to do so. 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. S er, is this the kind of legislation 
that should favorably impress this House? I venture the asser- 
tion that no two men who are advocating this bill will give the 
same construction and legal effect to this clause. You are at- 
tempting to put on the statute book a law equal in importance 
to any passed since the civil war, and yet it is so ambiguousand 
uncertain that no one can tell the legal condition of #150,000,000 
belonging to the Government in bullion. If you place upon the 
bill the construction that the silver dollars hereafter coined out 
of the bullion in the Treasury are legal-tender dollars, you have 
to do so in plain violation of the plain language of this bill. 

THE PARITY AFFIRMATION IN THIS BILL. 

I now desire to call my friend’s attention to another proposi- 
tion in this bill, and to relieve him as far as I can. He need not 
take into consideration my personal feelings. It is this clause: 


And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to 
maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
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Segre at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established 
aw. 


It has been announced so often on this floor by the gold-stand- 
ard men that the present silver dollar is worth but 58 cents; that 
it is a debased dollar, a dishonest dollar, and a fraud on labor, 
that the sa has become stale with age. Now, if this is the 
truth you have asserted and you believe what you say, are 
you willing to continue the circulation of five hundred millions 
of these debased and fraudulent dollars that are a fraud on labor? 
Are you willing to add one hundred and fifty million more of 
these debased dollars by coining the bullion and send out a new 
brand of cheap, deb „and lying dollars? Are you willing, 
not only to remain passive to such a fraud, but to become active 
in its perpetration? 

You have an opportunity here to show your great admiration 
for labor and protect it from such an outrage. We offer to you 
to increase the ratio. Put silver into the dollar until there can 
be no doubt. Destroy your 58-cent dollar, and make every one 
of them worth 100 cents. Not one of you will vote for it. You 
mean to bring this country to a gold standard, and thereby cur- 
tail the money of the country, so that what remains may be in- 
creased in value. 

You refuse to increase the ratio, yet you in this bill declare 
the parity must be maintained, and you invoke and pledge the. 
honor of this great nation as security that it shall be performed. 
Lask my friend from New York, if he refuses to increase the 
ratio so as to bring up what he calls a debased dollar, How do 
you propose to preserve the parity? 

Mr. TRACEY. I shall probeny find occasion to answer the 
inquiries of the gentleman in my own time. It would hardly 
be fair to occupy his time in making a speech in reply to him. 

Mr. COX. shall be content for the gentleman to select his 
own course. 

Mr. TRACEY. I wish to say, however, to the gentleman that 
I do not change my opinion that hs is somewhat in error, but if 
it should happen that we should legislate in this Congress in a 
way that would require some amendment, we could amend it. 
We want first to repeal this Sherman act and then after that 
we want some legislation that will satisfy the country generally, 
and we hope satisfy the gentlemen who are clamoring for silver. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the point is that the country de- 
mands more than the repeal of the Sherman act. Why not give 
it to it. [Applause.] But the gentleman has failed to tell us how 
he pro to raise up the five or six hundred millions of debased 
dollars and preserve their parity. Suppose a citizen should bring 
any sum of silver dollars to the Treasury; these debased dollars, 
worth only 58 cents, and demand the gold for them. Ourhonor 
ispledged to redeem them. They must be in value equal to gold. 
You will not increase the ratio. You must give gold for them. 
You have adopted that idea in redeeming the notes issued for 
silver; now, will you refuse it for the silver, debased and a fraud 
youclaim, after you have pledged all that is sacred with a na- 
tion to make and maintain the parity? 

You must have the gold; you have but one way to get it— 
thrust this nation and our people into debt by the issuance of 
bonds. You dare not deny it. 1 

WHAT HAVE WE TO MEET? 

I have no desire whatever to attempt to discuss the views of 
different writers, and to try and apply their theories to existin 
facts. It is facts that we have to meet, and the conditions whick 
stare us in the face. The error that lies beneath our financial 
system is the fact that the Government is forced to meet results 
brought about by combinations utterly foreign to the wishes of 
the people. The United States can not and does not control its 
own financial system, and often bends to combined power that 
often brings disaster to the many and profit to the few. 

As the gentleman from Alabama puts it, let us address ourselves 
to the facts. No speaker has gone go far as to deny this pro 
sition. As money becomes scarce, either by hoar or combi- 
nations to reduce the amountin circulation, or by legal reduction 
of the circulating medium property, the true and useful wealth, 
depreciates in value. A full, healthy, good circulation holds 
property to a reasonable value, and its capacity to pay debts is 
maintained. The difficulty is increased and the amount of labor 
increased in paying a debt when the volume of money is reduced 
after the debt is contracted. 5 

The justice of the entire matter lies in holding the circulating 
medium as near the same thing when the debt is to be paid as it 
was when contracted. This treats the debtor and creditor propi 
erly. It would be a gross injustice to afford the debtor the legal 
right to discharge his obligations in an inflated und almost worth- 
less currency, totally different in its purchasing power from the 
basis on which the debt was contracted. 

It would be a greater outrage, if | padres to legally demand 
of the debtor the payman of his obligation in a currency that 
doubled his labor to obtain it. The wrong becomes more age 
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gravated when you do this, because the interest on the debt is 
mas? doubled, or the labor required to pay this interest is dou- 

This plain justice is admitted; but some gentlemen have con- 
tended that from this sound principle the debtor should not be 
allowed to pay in a debased, cheap silver dollar. There is no 
debased silver dollar in the United States in transactions be- 
tween her citizens. It requires as much labor to geta silver dol- 
lar as it does a gold dollar. It is the foreigner who demands the 
goa and brings the disparity, if any exist, between the two dol- 

s. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] frankly 
confesses that England stands in our way and prevents us the 
free use of both metals as money. She is the wall erected by 
her own selfishness that forbids us to use the money of the Con- 
stitution and of our fathers. She it is that presses this great 
nation, again the protest of our own people, to abandon the use 
of a metal as money which has been used from the birth of civ- 
ilization. She itis that discredits our silver and demands our 
gola: Are we trying to follow the wishes of England or of 

merica? 

When we announced the doctrine of individual liberty, and 
that all men are free and equal before the law, England said no. 
When we announced the doctrine of protection to our sailors on 
our own ships, England said no. When we announce the doctrine 
of the use of both metals for money without any privileges to 
either, engana says no. I challenge any gentleman on this 
floor, who loves England so well that her assent must be ob- 
tained before we move, to tell me in what war or conflict Eng- 
land ever fired a shot for the liberty of the individual. When 
and where has her artillery been heard for the independence or 
the sovereignty of republican government? As for me, as a 
meek individual bat fried to represent a proud and free people, I 
shall obey their and as far as that is necessary, defy the 
wishes of England. [Applause.] 


WHAT THE GOLD STANDARD DOES FOR THE SOUTH. 


Let me in no sectional feeling call the attention of gentlemen 
to the unprovoked and unjust course you are pursuing toward 
our people. e war left our country in ruins; our farms un- 
fenced; our stock all destroyed; our court-houses, churches, and 
educational buildings in ashes; our railroads almost useless; no 
money, no property, but a firm and unyielding will. Thestocks 
and bonds of our railroads you purchased at your own price. We 
borrowed money from you to replace our losses and rebuild our 
country; we promised to pay you in silyer or gold; we refunded 
our State debts into new obligations which you had purchased for 
a trifle, and promised to pay you in silver or gold. In the State 
of Tennessee you purchased what we called State bank money 
for fifteen and twenty cents on the dollar. We have paid you 
every dollar of it in silver and gold. You laid on us a pension 
expense that cost us from thirty to fifty millions every year in 
the South. This we pay you in silver and gold. 

Our rural banks rediscount our notes with you and pay you 
the principal and interest in silver and gold. You collect your 
interest on your railroad bonds and dividends on your stocks in 
silver and gold. Wein Tennessee pay you your interest onour 
State debt twice every year, collected by direct taxation, in sil- 
ver and gold. You have for thirty years filled our statutes with 
class legislation in tariff laws, and , the greatest of all bur- 
dens, is collected from us for the benefit of your favorite classes, 
this we pay gn in silver and gold. 

Will you Republicans add any more to our burdens? Will you, 
brother Democrais—Southern Democrats—with a swoop of your 
pen change all these obligations into gold debts, and by your 
votes increase and double the labor nece to pay them? 

Not one cent of an honest debt would I repudiate. Ihavespent 
much of my time to prevent such a calamity; but, sirs, there is 
a limit to our endurance, and I, for one, will never cast my vote 
to add another feather’s weight to the onerous burdens of my 
people. No, never. [Applause.] 


OUR NATIONAL AND STATE OBLIGATIONS, 


For amoment let me call your attention to another result that 
must follow when you bring this country to a gold standard. 
The various obligations of the Government issued to raise means 
to prosecute the war, as a rule stated on their face to be paid in 
lawful money. The Supreme Court decided“ greenbacks” were 
lawful money and a valid legal tender for the payment of debts. 
You remember at one time in our history the great depreciation 
of this paper money compared with coin. The act of 1870 pro- 
vided for the funding of the public debt into a series of bonds 
stated in the act. 

The bonds that fall due in 1907 form the great bulk of our pres- 
ent indebtedness. These bonds, issued under the act of 1870, 
drew 4 per cent, and the interest paid every four months. 
The original cost of these bonds varied, but were bought ata 
great discount from the Government. The holders were anxious 


to place them on a coin basis, and the act of 1870, under which 
the new bonds were issued, obligated the Government to pay 
them in coin at the then standard value. Silver was equal to 
gold, and the bonds were payable in either metal as the standard 
existed when the act was passed. It is easy to understand why 
the clause was inserted inthe act. That was to assure the bond- 
holder who funded under the act that his new bond should not 
only be paid in coin, but that neither of the coins, gold or silver, 
should be reduced in their standard. 

The amount of pure gold and pure silver should remain the 
sime in the dollars, and the then standard should be complied 
with in their payment. This was the contract and agreement; 
to this the bondholder agreed and accepted the terms of the 
act. In 1873 the act destroying the legal-tender quality of sil- 
ver for all sums above $5 was passed. This converted the bonds 
into gold bonds and destroyed the privilege of the people, agreed 
to in solemn contract under act of 1870, to pay them in either 
gold or silver as they wished. These bonds reached the enor- 
mous premium of 30 cents on a dollar—a dollar in bonds worth 
nearly a dollar and one-third in money. This almost destroyed 
the bank circulation. It had reached the sum of over two hun- 
dred and eighty millions in 1882, and in 1892 had been reduced 
to about one hundred and forty millions, a loss in circulation of 
over one hundred and forty millions, a reduction of over four- 
teen millions each year. 

In this serious contraction what was the relief? What tilled 
this vacuum and held the money of the country up to a reason- 
able and sensible volume as compared with business? It was the 
Bland act that restored the legal-tender quality of the silver 
dollar and compelled the coinage of not less than twenty-four 
millions of legal-tender silver dollars every year. They went 
into circulation through the certificates or the actual money, 
and the prosperity of the country was maintained. ` 

Now, what, in effect, is the proposition you propose to pass? 
Restore the bonds of the Government back to gold bonds, jost 
as the act of 1873 did. Not coin bonds, but gold bonds. If itis 
answered that we do not go as far as the act of 1873 in destroy- 
ing the legal-tender power of the silver dollar, but maintain 
it that quality as to allin circulation, let me reply: You have 
converted the debts of the United States, every dollar of these 
that are technical debts, into gold debts. You have cut off an 
increase of circulation of about forty millions annually and de- 
clared to the world that you will not increase the amount of 
money in circulation one dollar. 

Is chars a man so blind that he can not see this unwarranted 
and abominable wrong perpetrated on the taxpayers of this 
country? ; 

Connect with this the idea that these bondholders who agreed 
to take silver or gold for their bonds have not only been paid 
their face value in interest, but have been permitted to draw in- 
terest, by taxation, through our national-bank system, at the 
rate of 4 per cent, on eighty-five dollars for every hundred of 
their poesia: used in banking, and then loan and use the eighty- 
five with their customers, charging in some places as high as 
15 per cent for the use. These bonds thus legislated into gold 
debts and obligations to be paid in gold by the people are above 
the taxing power of either Federal or State legislation. 

This bonded debt the people owe, amounting to about one bil- 
lion, absolutely converted into a gold debt in violation of the 
contract made between the whole people and the bondholders. 
The entire sum due in fourteen years, and the currency con- 
tracted about forty millions annually, and no outlet for silver as 
money even proposed. Do you think, 3 our people 
will endure this, and the wrong done in violation of express 
promises? [Applause.] 

Let me add to this the amount of gold needed to dischar 
our interest on our securities, both public and private, he 
abroad, reaching in interest alone near one hundred millions 
annually; the expenses of your Government, near one-half billion 
annually; these two items covering every dollar of gold in the 
United States. Now add to these your individual debts, secured 
by mortgages and otherwise, your railroad debts, your munic- 
ipal debts; your county debts; your State debts; all, all converted 
into gold debts by less than twenty lines of legislation, and one 
of our great money metals forever retired from our mints, where 
it has maintained itself against adverse legislation for a hundred 
years. It is to me appalling. 

I wonder if there is a member here who told his people if they 
would honor him with a seat he would vote to convert even the 
national bonds into gold. If there is such, let him rise and an- 
nounce it from his place. 

Mr. BRETZ. He is not here. - 

Mr. COX. No; and if he had told his people that he would cast 
such a vote he would never have been here. [Laughter.] 

I am sure if gentlemen from my State, at least in my portion, 
had told his people that he would vote to close the mints to sil- 


— 


erned by the contract and 
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ver, and especially so regardless of ratio, he would not have had 


the privilege of cas such a vote. 
. BRETZ. That creas Bete in my country. 

Mr. COX. In leaving this point let me say I am the servant 
of my people. A public office is certainly a public trust.” I 
pete the great man that sofully announced that idea. I ad- 
mire him for his strong convictions of duty and honesty, but I 
owe an obligation to highs: powers than any officer of this Gov- 
ernment, prest or small. I know of no higher duty than to 
3 o What I think is right. That is one great reason I 
admire the President. Ishall try and do the same though the 
heavens crash; and I had rather have the words from my 
people, Well done, good and faithful servant; you have kept 
every promise and performed every pledge,” than to have the 
paes of every other potentate or power on this earth. [Ap- 


plause. 
The ÅPEAKER. The timé of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BRETZ. Task that the gentleman from Tennessee may 


be Pomas to proceed indefinitely until he concludes his re- 


mar 
Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
and I had some conversation before when the gentleman from 
Connecticut was speaking as to the extension of time, and the un- 
derstanding was that the time should not be extended, because 
another gentleman was waiting to speak. I hope, therefore, the 
tleman from Tennessee will limit his time. 


Mr.PATTERSON. Oh, Lhope the gentleman from New York 


will not object. 

Mr. COX. The conversation was not of that character, but it 
was stated that if you would induce your friend to stop talking, 
I would not want any extension. [Laughter.] 


Mr. TRACEY. But the 8 from Connecticut very 
soonconcluded hisremarks. If the gentleman will indicate time, 
fifteen minutes. 


r. COX. Mr. Chairman, I think I will get done sooner if I 
am not hampered that way. 
Mr. TRACEY. Very well. 


FORSIGN SECURITIES. 


Mr. COX. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who un- 
dertook to convince the House that the use of money amounted to 
little in the business world, also told us our securities held abroad 
were re to us for sale and payment, because the holders 
feared they would be paid inade ee dollar. Why is the gentle- 
man so much exercised about our foreign securities? If he means 
the Government’s obligations, then none of them are due, and cer- 
tainly the holder has not got scared fourteen years before they 
are due. But suppose he has, must the United States change its 
financial policy of one hundred years’ use to remove the scare 
of a foreign bondholder? 

Truly the gentleman has tender feelings for these foreign 
bondholders. If he means private securities they will be gov- 
elaw. Does he mean to convert all 
these debts in foreign countries into gold debts to appease the 
fear of these foreigners? Would it not be better to consult our 


own people? 
LABOR. 


My friend from Connecticut who preceded me pressed the 
point that the laborers of this country were receiving her 
wages than ever before. He had left us Democrats for a short 
time in his argument and got that idea from the Republicans. 
What kind of laborers is he talking about? Theyare the skilled 
laborers in the protected industries, who ought to have a liberal 
divide. They get special privileges under the law, and their 

15 or 15 a von he states 3 laborers get = 

ay in gold how is the comparison with our working people 

engaged on the farms. That is more than they get for a week, 
six days’ work, with thirteen hours ina my 

Does he think the protected class should feed on the small 
pittance of the other class? Certainly he has reference to me- 
chanics. mi dd a day on the farm is about the wages in my 
country, and is labor generally of the colored people. While 
we may not extol them as politicians and statesmen, as some of 
our Republican friends used to do, no man, no Southern man 
that is a gentleman, would rob them of a crumb of their oppor 

The stupidity and ignorance of a man, formerly fettered with 
the loss of liberty and deprived it may be of the advantages of 
education and training, whatever may have been the reason, ex- 
cites in the breast of the philanthropist pity, and indulgence; 
but t avarice, clothed in popio without, and bigoted ig- 
norance within, excites no pity, but the scorn and contempt of a 
noble man. 

There is not a drug in the cup of labor I have not tasted, and 
there is not an honest laborer in the broad fields of my loved 
country I do not dog eta with, and I had rather legislate to 
add some ljttle comforts to his hard life than to increase the 


luxuries of the already go us rich. Mr. HARTER gave us his 
knowledge on checks and ces and announced t 92 per 
cent of the business was done without money. Did he not know 
that thisstatement is in amounts and not in transactions. There 
were 92 per cent of the transactions in business done with 
money. they do not involve large sums, but every moment 
of ourexistence is full of thousands of transactions involving the 
use of money. They are transacted by the rich and the poor, 
but the poor are entirely confined almost to the use of money. 
Is not the little transaction as sacred in our laws as the larger? 
Are the laws to be made for the rich and independent, and the 
poor neglected? It is the weak that need assistance from the 
Government, the strong generally can take care of themselves. 

I want to put Mr. HARTER’s plan in practical operation among 
our laborers inthe South. He must have his money every week, 
atleast every month. Suppose you offer hima draftor clearing- 
house certificate. He does not understand how heis to get food 
with that. Suppose you tell him the balances will all come out 
right. Do you think that will appease his hunger and provide 
for hisf V. Take, if you please, your wards, gentlemen on the 
Republican side of the House—the colored laborer of the South. 
He knows what a silver dollar is; he understands that is money. 
He works for it and earnsit. Now give him one of Mr. HAR- 
TER’S bills of exchange, a draft, a certificate, do you think you 
would treat him right? 

Mr. BLANC ). A sort of sleight-of-hand proceeding. 

Mr. COX. Yes, a legerdemain sort of proceeding; but if you 
were to offer one of your laborers on your plantation in Louisiana 
one of HARTER’S balances or clearing-house certificates in pay- 
ment for his wages, you would certainly, and properly so, 
minusalaborer. [Laughter.] 

These people are learning who are their friends, and may vote 
with us Democrats. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Do you think more of them for that? 

Mr. COX. Certainly; they were once the best part of the Re- 
publican party. 1 

Will you take away the money he is familiar with? Or will 
you pay him with a debased, fraudulent coin? Is any one so mean 
that he will cheat a negro? [Laughter.] 


PANIC. 


Mr. S er, in drawing to a conclusion of these remarks let 
me say that in the present condition of finance in this country I 
am not surprised at what we call a panic. The fundamental 
error lies deep in our system of finance. Every great power on 
this earth has done just what our country Tas failed to do. 
Under our Constitution the power is conferred ‘‘ to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” Who is regulating the value 
of money to-day? Thirty per cent has been offered for money 
in the great money center, New York. Does this Government 
impose and sanction such a value to money? Is it possible that 
the rulers of this t le mean to say that for the use of 81 
for one year you 8 ar cents? 

Does it mean to say the dollar in silver, issued by authority 
to be used in exe of property and real values, used alone 
for the purpose of aiding trade exchanges of useful articles, 
shall by any sort of combination be increased above the value 

iven to it by the Government, and, like silver bullion, be sold for 
its market value, bringing above its stam value in other 
money impressed like it with the stamp of the Government? 
Shall this great Government control its finances, or surrender 
them to combinations and tricks that send disaster all over the 
land? Will Congress, when the nation is on its knees begging 
for the means of exchange, and pledging its labor for the means 
of commerce and trade, ging for currency, be answered with 
thecry, England must beconsulted? Will Congress sit here and 
by law answer the people when they cry for more money and 
say, You have too much,” and cut what they have into half 
for a reduction? 

Mr. HENDRIX, who sits just in front of me, delivered his de- 
fense of his position for this repeal. I charge here in his pres- 
ence that nearly one year ago there was issued from the Bankers’ 
Association at New York a circular to the rural banks all over 
this country, asking for a contribution to procure the repeal of 
the Sherman act. Does he or any man from New York City 
deny it? That was before the panic. True, a second circular 
followed, condemning the clerk of that association for issuing that 
circular, and probably discharged him; but have you retracted 
ae purpoo announced? I want a reply if I have done anyone 

justice. 

id you tacitly agree or discuss the question in New York 
that you would not rediscount notes from the South unless we 
would vote for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act? Did 
not one of your speakers in one of your bankers’ meetings opony 
declare that go could and would control the finances o 
Government 
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Did your papers not boast that you had in your city two hun- 
dred millions of gold hoarded in your yaults? 

If I do any man injustice, I pause for correction. Here is the 
fundamental error. Let this Government rule for the people. 
Let it rule its finances for the pur of trade and commerce, 
and forever let it put its everlasting stamp of indignation and 
condemnation on legislation that legislates one man’s property 
up and another’s down. Give usafair and equal fightfor human 
happiness. [Applause.] 

PLATFORM, 

Mr. oe the Sherman law is no favorite of mine. It was 
passed by Republicans, and is their child. Standing by itself 
without reference to conditions that existed when it was ed, 
I heartily condemnit. Icondemn it, because it made silver an 
article of trade, and disowned it asa metal for money. It was a 
t cowardly makeshift” to despoil silver of itsmonetary place, and 
when our party met in Chicago it so denounced it; and it pro- 
claimed that both metals should be used for money, not for bar- 
ter or trade; it further proclaimed that all our dollars should be 
equal in value; not in England, but in our own country. It fur- 
ther proclaimed that equal advantages should be given at our 
mints for each metal, i 

On these principles I stand, and I protest against this repeal 
that cuts our platform in twain, severs the last link that ties 
silver to coinage, and places this people on a gold standard. If 
the silver dollar is too weak and depreciated, put more silver in 
it, and make our dollars equal. It is an ordeal through which 
our party is passing. I have no other to goto, neitherdo I want 
todoso. We will succeed if we keep our pledges and stand by our 

romises; but I shall stay with it, let what come that may, and 
I. in this, our first hour of success for thirty-three years, we strand 
the grand old ship, Ishall stay with her until there is not a piece of 
floating mast on the surface. 

I mostsincerely thank the House not only for its kind indul- 

ence, but for the attention you have so kindly given me. 
1 75 applause.] 


Silver. 


8 PE OH 
HON. THOMAS. R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 21, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
S July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
ullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The attitude that we occupy here has been 
often commented upon. Ido not believe that we were called 
here to peform a job Gan, Hea us, and then quit. The oath of 
office that we took was to discharge the duties of the office upon 
which we were about to enter. Our business here, as I believe, is 
to try to relieve the stringency of this country in some manner or 
other. How that shall be done isfor each member to decide for 
himself, with that degree of wisdom and faithfulness for the ex- 
ercise of which he is willing to answer to his constituency. To 
them and the country he is responsible. > 

The money system of any nation is that which vitalizes its 

rosperity. Either congestion or paucity is injurious. Glut- 

my and starvation are injurious. ee to sustain vigorous 
life and health is the food to take. Money is an important factor 
in, and necessary to, civilization. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 denominated 
it “as essential to the existence of civilization as oxygen to ani- 
mal life.” Like every other great power and resultant force, it 
may become an engine of destruction to human liberty or its 

eutest bulwark. The joys and sorrows of the world are the 
fo hies of its proper or improper use. 

his vital and delicate question is what we are dealing with 
now. It ought to be handled with care, with caution, with in- 
telligence, und with honesty—moved by the highest patriotism. 
To handle this question with a view to private speculation is 
necessarily a crime against humanity, against liberty, against 
civilization. 

With due respect to eminent gentlemen who have preceded 
me, I submit that the financial policies of three thousand years 
ago are hardly proper precedents to follow in this pressing exi- 
gency. 

Not having time within the hour to present even a synopsis 


of the financial legislation of our own country and its effects, I 
will quote the opinions of two gentlemen who are nearer our 
own time and know more of our needs than Mosesor Lycurgus. 
I will have read the opinions of two of the brainiest men this 


nation has produced, always in o 


posite political parties, aoa 


powerful and earnest advocates Hi their respective creeds. 
will ask the Public Printer to put them side by side in the 


RECORD if convenient, 
They are as follows: 
HON, J. G. CARLISLE. 


I know the world’s stock of pre- 
cious metals is none too large, and 
Isee no reason to apprehend that it 
willever become so, Mankind will 
be fortunate indeed if tne annual 
production of gold and silver coin 
shall keep pace with the annual in- 
ee ot population, commerce, and 


According to my view on the sub- 
Nr the conspiracy which seems to 
ave been formed here and in Europe 
to destroy by legislation and other- 
wise from three-seyenths to one- 
half of thé metallic money of the 
world is the most gigantic crime of 
this or any other . The consum- 
mation of such a scheme would ulti- 
mately entail more misery upon the 
human race than all the wars, pesti- 
lence, and famine that ever occurred 
in the history of the world. The ab- 
solute and instantaneous destruction 
of half the entire movable property 
of the world, inclu houses, ships, 
railroads, and all other appliances 
on commerce, while it 


HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 


On the much-vexed and long- 
mooted question of a bimetallic or 
monome 
views are sufficiently indicated in 
the remarks I have made. I believe 
the struggle now going on in this 
country and in othercountries for a 
single gold standard would, if suc- 
cessful, uce widespread disaster 
in and throughout the commercial 
world. The destruction of silver as 
money and establishing gold as the 
sole unit of value must have a 
ous effect on all forms of property 
exce those investments whi 

eld a fixed return in money. 

hese would be enormously en- 
hanced in value and would gain a 
onate and unfair advan- 

tage over every other es of 
property. If, as the most reliable 
Statistics a: there are nearly 
$7,000,000,000 of coin or builion in the 
world, not very unequally divided 
between gold and silver, it is impos- 
sible to strike silver out of existence 
as money without results which will 


standard, my own ` 


for 

would be felt more sensibly at the | prove distressing to millions and 

same 5 would not chicane utterly disastrous to tens of thous- 

rein gee like the prolonged distress | ands. * * + 

and disor, tion of society that 

must inevitably result from the per- | to be the money of the Constitution, 

manent annihilation of one-half of | indeed, th 

the metallic money in the world, pli 
which the 


to demonetize both. * * If, 
therefore, silver has been demone- 
tized, I am in favor of remone 


sumed. If it has been restricted, I 
F. am in favor of baving it enlarged. 

I do 1 Mr. Carlisle for the purpose of eritieising him. I 
do not believe that he has changed his opin ion upon these ques- 
tions. He has made no utterance to justify that assumption. He 
is not in a position to take a hand in this ussion, and it would 
be inconsistent with his high sense of honor for him to under- 
take to influence members except when approached for informa- 


tion. ; 

I do not call in question the acts of the Presidentof the United 
States in this discussion. It does seem to me that he has acted 
onas high a plane as any man could act in his high office. He 
called Congress together at the request of the nation. He pre- 
sented to us his message. that he expresses his opinion of 
what will relieve the stringency in the condition of the country 
and then he leaves the city and busies himself about other mat- 
ters that are to come before us later, and in recruiting his health. 

No voice of his, no act of his that I know of, has been put forth 
to try to influence ony member on this floor. He simply said, 
Here is my opinion and recommendation; you, the people's repre- 
sentatives, must solve the problem for yourselves. That he is 
honest and earnest in all his acts, I think is conceded; that his 
intellect is as grand as any man who lives on this continent, I 
believe. That he is infallible, he does notclaim. Jupiter, it is 
said, did sometimes nod. Theassertion that he will crucify men 
who think differently is, as I believe, without authority. ecan 
notdescendtosucha plane. And if there are gentlemen—I donot 
say there are—whose convictions have led them away from the 
ranks of silver co! e to those of absolute gold standard and 
have wielded the ax at the throat of silver with conspicuous 
vigor, to keep step with the Administration, they may yet be sur- 
prised to find themselves far in advance of the line when it shall 

determined, if it shall be, to coin all the bullion in the Treas- 
ury at the present ratio of 16 to 1. They will have to retrace 
many steps or mark time until the Presidentadvances. Gentle- 
men who desire to cast loose their moorings from all their own 
convictions are not subjects for the censure of their fellow mem- 
bers. Good soldiers sometimes transfer from the pioneer co 
to that of bridge burners. It is easier and safer sometimes 
follow a trodden path than to blaze the way. 

I have no criticism to make upon gentlemen who strongly ad- 
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vocated silver coinage heretofore and vigorously oppose it now. 
They had the courage of their convictions both times. Thay 
know better than anyone else what their constituents want. 

I have no quarrel to make with these men of the gold stand- 
ard. They, too, obey their constituencies. I have no personal 
dispute with the East, but rather with the West and South. If 
ten States can control thirty-four—if eighteen millions of peo- 
ple can control forty-seven on a great national question like 
this—I say they have a perfect right to do so, and we of the 
forty-seven millions should sit down in shame and confusion and 
say to these people, Abba, father!“ 

e Sherman act all told has caused the purchase of silver 
and the apne Treasury notes to the amount of a little less 
than $150,000,000. Now, let us look over this country for one 
moment and take the testimony of gentlemen who have come 
here from all its parts. There comes from all the Western 
States one . in business, star vation and suffering 
in a country of which you have but to touch the soil and it brin 
forth fruits in abundance. So from all the States on the Sou 
Atlantic, South Pacific, and upon the Gulf—you hear the same 
tale a thousand times told; and even in the East, where more 
than one-half of the money of the United States is to-day—in the 
eleven States east of the Alleghany Mountains and north of the 
Potomae River is largely more than one-half of the money— 

ple are turned out of 1 nt and there are almost bread 
riots in the city of New York. 

Sixty-five millions of people are suffering on account of a 
money stringency that has never been equaled before in this 
country. That, too, in a country so vast in area, so rich in soil, 
that the world may be fed from her granaries and clothed by her 
aae pang With mountains and hills bursting with wealth; begirt 
and traversed with railroads; great rivers in her valleys, inhab- 
ited by a race whoseinventive genius and high endeavor rank it 
in the vanguard of civilization; ships from all climes thronging 
her ports to bear pide Hoes su g with moreseacoast 
than all Europe; controlling 870,000, 000, 000 of property; with a 
business so vast and varied that 8500, 000,000 expenses are annu- 
ally incurred by her Government; with $1,600,000,000 circulating 
medium, and that too small, and $484,000,000 gold coin, a large 
amount of gold bullion, and nearly 5,000 tons of silver bullion in 
the Treasury to support it; the richest nation of the world, it is 
said; a nation which claims that its people are the most intel- 
lectual, the most energetic, and the most enterprising in the 
world, the most dauntless and courageous in the world—that 
great population have done their full duty. 

The President’s message says truthfully: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor of 
conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of the 
afflictions which abe lye check national growth and prosperity, With 
plenteous crops, With abundant pro of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business enterprise— 

Amid this marvelous concurrence of God's bounties and benefi- 
cence, in the presence of this amazing phenomenon that attracts 
and fastens upon itself the astonished admiration of the nations of 
the earth— 
suddenly— 

Says the message most truthfully— 
suddenly financial distrust and fear have 1 up on every side. Numer- 
ous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets were not 
immediately available to meet the demand of frightened depositors. 

And he might have added that the food and staple producers 
of this country are well nigh in despair at the prospect of selling 
below cost the fruits of their farms on account of the misman- 
aged finances; our vessels reefing sails and banking fires in our 
ports, and the great fleets that come from every clime to bear 
away our surplus production seeking other seas, and a suspicion 
engendered among the people that the financial system of the 
country is either radically defective or dishonestly managed. 
This wondrous race, always so self-reliant, stands awe-strickgn 
in n preno of the situation—a mighty nation on theeve of finan- 
cial convulsion, prosperity withering as in the simoon’s breath 
and values shriveling up. The people who had $2,022,000,000 
and still have over $1,800,000,000 on deposit can not get it; the 
producers who see no sale for crops ask in consternation, ‘‘ What 
engine of destruction is abroad causing thishavoc? What Nem- 
esis broods over the land that business shall stand still in dread? 
What Upas roots permeate the soil that agriculture shall be 
stifled? What conventionof illsis it that the great business men 
of America retreat from, and the Administration can not cope 
with, but atthe nation’s earnest demand hastily convenes Congress 
to lead the forlorn hope against it. Sixty-five millions of people 
wait with bated breath for the answer?“ And their ears will soon 
be astonished to hear the voice of the assembled wisdom of the 
greatest nation of the world after fourteen mortal days of discus- 
sion and consideration issuing from the Halls of the nation’s Capi- 
tol, that all these stupendous disasters are due to the Sherman 


law. The inquiry will follow,“ What were its weapons and its 
mode of destruction?“ There is one response, and only one, and 
in that all the gold monometallists concur, and rest their case 
upon it, to wit: The Sherman law has destroyed confidence by 
driving gold out of the country.” 

The answer is found in the President's message and a letter 
which I will insert in my remarks. 

The message, speaking of the Treasury notes issued in pursu- 
ance of the act of July 14, 1890 (Sherman law), says: 

et to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued mpa ment 
of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than 8147, 000, 000. While 
all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined and without 
usefulness in the Treasury, many of the notes given in its purchase have 
been in gold. This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist 
day of May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued 


in payment for silver bullion amounted to a little more than $54,000,009, and 


that during the same period about 849,000,000 were d by the Treasury in 
gold for the redemption of such notes. ` 2 a 

Again the message says: 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the gold 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than $132, 000,000. s 

LETTER OF SECRETARY CARLISLE, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1893, 

Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant asking to be in- 
formed as to 18 ete of the gold that was taken from the Treasury 
since March 4, 1 was for payment of Treasury notes of 1890, and in reply 


I beg to say that 814,986,170 in gold coin was paid out in exchange for Treas- 
ury notes of 1890 from March Pto July 31, 1803. 
Respectfully yours, 
D. N. MORGAN, 
easurer U. 8, 
Hon. 1. R. 5 8 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Therefore, the whole career of the Sherman law consists in 
its having increased the circulating medium of the country 
$147,000,000; that $49,000,000 of the notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver have been redeemed in gold, nearly all of which 
have been reissued, I think. 

That law, then, can not be charged with the decrease of $132,- 
000,000 gold in the Treasury to more than $49,000,000, nor can 
it be charged with the exportation of $87,000,000 to any greater 
extent, and if it be charged with driving 8 out, it must be 
credited with bringing back the 629,000, gold that has re- 
turned and on the way, so that it is only chargeable with $20,- 
000,000, as was said by the gentleman from Ohio{Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. Speaker, it looks like a small thing to swallow a nation’s 
prosperity and to destroy its business and make the wheels of in- 

ustry to stand still over a continent. It is hardly a respectable 
ambuscade to lure silver to its death. 

Next Monday this House, after fourteen daysof anxious labor, 
will vote its repeal as the only means the assembled wisdom can 
devise for a nation’s woe, and present that act to the American 
propis as a specimen of its statesmanship. 

= A mountain will have labored and a great birth will be re- 
corded. 

It is whispered as a State secret that after we shall have done 
that we are to adjourn and go home. Yes, go home and tell our 
constituents who killed cock robin. 

The Republicans have a diferent reason for its repeal, and 
are consistent. They not only admit but boast that it was a 
trick to defeat free coinage of silver. Having served its pur- 
pose, with the aid of Democratic votes they are willing it shall 
go to the wastebasket. 

That was an admission that a free-coinage bill would have 
passed the Congress, and that the Republican party was afraid of 
public sentiment in its favor, and dared not put the President on 
record with a veto of such a measure before the election of 1892, 
and therefore they inyented this schenre to defeat silver coin- 
age and placate public gp on at the same time. It did look 
like a makeshift to the West and South, knowing as they did 
that the majority of the American people were in favor of free 
coinage, but it was a skillful advance by the men who had sworn 
to destroy silver at any cost, by whatever strategy they could 
invent, and if they succeed it will be to them the means of a 
triumph that will put into the hands of the creditor class the 
long coveted scepter beneath which all debtors must bow. 
That being accomplished, they will not care how much we scout 
it as a makeshift. 

The Republican party will be one suppressed chuckle at the 
spectacle of the heroes of the Revolution of 1892, hastily sum 
moned to the nation’s ne to arrest the nation’s ruin, pursu- 
ing for fourteen days with seeming great earnestness this poor 
little nullius filius, and trampling to death in the mimic fray the 
cherished friend of the people—silver coinage. You will secure 
the scalp of the Liliputian, but you will have performed an 
equal feat to the Ohio man who a few months ago burned to the 
ground his full barn to kill a snake that had escaped from a 
menagerie. He killed the snake; and you will find here when 
the smoke clears that you have burned the barns of the West 
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and the cotton gins of the South, and your trophy will be the 
skeleton of the Sherman law. 

Let us look into the history of eventsalittle. Theletter ofthe 
Secretary shows that only $14,936,170 of the notes issued under 
the Sherman law were redeemed after March 1, 1893; all the bal- 
ance of the $49,000,000 were redeemed before then. The gold in 
the Treasury was reduced beforethen. On the 9thof February, 
1893, this House refused to re the Sherman law, and ad- 
journed March 4 sine die, adhering to that action, and no panic 
came then, nor in April, nor in May. The cause for it existed in 
the condition of the ks, but depositors did not know of it, nor 
did the masses of the people. i 

Why did not the panic come then? The answer, I think, may 
be found in the fact that the Senate had passed a free-coinage 
bill—showing a disposition to obey public sentiment—on July 1, 
1892, and has not receded from that position. True, the vote in 
this House was a tie; but it was thought it was only a precaution, 
as the people were soon to make an expression. Soon after that 
the Democratic party, in national convention, declared for the 
coinage of both gold and silver; the people so declared by electing 
the candidates who stood on that platform, and a large majority 
in this House and a majority in the Senate, and the country felt 
sure—they had no doubt—not only that the circulation would not 
be decreased, but that it would be neta hs etre and the coin- 
age of silver, which the Sherman law had destroyed, would be 
restored. The people not only had confidence, but were buoyant 
with hope of better times, which would enable the banks to pay 
depositors and relieve business stringency. But,along in May 
endl June, when the money-owners and bankers, trust companies 
and exchanges, and money centers, generally, began to advocate 
repeal without any substitute, and thereby destroy half the basis 
of the money of the country, the people began to look into the 
matter to ascertuin the probable effect of such a movement. 

The great journals of the East—and it was taken up by some 
of the West and South—broke forth almost simultaneously, and 
with a similarity of expression that showed preconcertation, in 
the clamor that a great financial stringency was upon the coun- 
try and disaster was approaching, Then the exchanges and 
every money institution that was dependent upon the money- 
owners met and passed resolutions of such sameness of expres- 
sion as indicated a common source, announcing as oracles the 
imminent danger of a financial c, to avert which the Sher- 
man law must be repealed. The people did not believe the Sher- 
man law, that had lain quiet and harmless for nearly three years, 
had awoke into such form and power as to blow its breath upon 
and wither the prosperity ofa great nation, but that there must be 
a greater cause that financiers could see, but not visible to the peo- 
ple, and thescare spread like a stormovertheland. Intheterse 
and graphic language of the President’s message, ‘‘ Suddenly 
financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. Nu- 
merous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant 
assets were not immediately available to meet the demands of 
frightened depositors.” 

In that last expression the whole chapter is written. What 
frightened depositors? Not the Sherman law; but the clamor 
came from all money centers like a tocsin to the ears of de 
itors and they began to fear for their savings, and lookedinto 
the situation, and what did they find? 

Tecan not answer that inquiry better than to quote from a re- 
port made by myself as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this House in the Fifty-second 
Congress to the full committee, and by its request printed as a 
minority report. 

After showing the status of the United States banks for 1890, 
the report proceeds: 


The banks owed depositors on the above date #1,485,095,885, and other items 
to the amount of nearly 8500, 000, 000 more. 

The United States Treasury came to the relief of the banks and put out 
Over $70,000,000 in a few weeks. Secretary Windom said, in his last speech, 
had it not been for this help the stringency would have resulted in wide- 
spread financial ruin.” x 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency of December, 1891, vol- 
ume 1, pages 154. 155, shows the total volume of money in all the national 
banks in the United States is— 


e AE EE E EE OTE ST A E AAS 8183, 515, 075 
Legal tender » 615, 608 
United States certificates 15, 720, 000 
ONAL OIA, wae E EA ERTA eenenen vet Paveadenseawensunateonine 296, 850, 683 
Reserve required by la „„ 216, 809. 737 
Available working ca 79, 950, H6 


Su the United States Treasury in 1890 had been in the condition 
that it is now, unable to furnish the relief of $70,000,000, a panic such as 
would have dwarted all preceding panics would have blighted this count 
and the depositors, who are 3 people of moderate means, wou 
have lost thelr money; for it is the history of this country that securities 
taken for loans of de t money or other money, by banks, will not sell in 
times of panic except at a great discount. The report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for 1892, 214, shows that the assets of 181 insolvent na- 
tional banks amounted to $108,633,186; of that sum were estimated as good 
$45,046,031, as doubtful 886,862,327, and as worthless 826,724,828. These 
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were liquidated in ordinary times; and then the same report shows that the 
loss on claims, 5 or sold by order of court, was 5H. —.— 
ve n 


these banks been liq in times of panic the assets would 
8 worthless to creditors after the expenses were deducted. 

The bi reserve of the United States banks, as shown by the Report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for 1892, pages 160, 161, are— 


Specie $209, 11 

Le 102.2788 

United States certificates 995, 
827, 379, 824 


Of that sum the reserve required by law to be always in the banks at that 
date is $252,177,675, leaving in the to meet emergencies $75,201,619. 

The same 3 page 160) shows that there is on deposit in the United 
States banks 2.022, 479,824. In this condition of the banks suppose a scare 
should come (and it would come now if the depositors knew the condition 
of the banks) and ẹ run by depositors should be made. The banks have 
$75,000,000 available cash to pay depositors, and doubtless have securities to 
the amount of deposits loaned out and denominated cash assets by banks, 
and may make them available if no crisis comes; but such a scare as came 
in 1890, without assistance from the Treas would precipitate a run by 
de tors and a panic would follow such as t country has never seen. 

a failure of a few great firms would precipitate it at any moment. 

Amidst such a panic the cash assets of banks would not sell for 50 cents 
on the dollar—for a time would not sell at all. Men who own them could 
not pay them for lack of money, and depositors would lose their deposi 
and sufferi and distress follow, and general depression follow that. I 
has been said that the depreciation of stocks ana Pol aed in New York 
alone amounted to $100,000,000, owing to the scare of 1890, and to fabulous 
sums 8 the United States. Such a panic as is now threatened on 
account of the faulty system of the currency would cause a depreciation of 
property in America t 
thousands of millions. 

That report was written during the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress, though not acted on by the full committee un 
late in the second session, We are now at the place foreshad- 
owed in that report. 

There was no panic then, but deeply imbedded in our defective 
monetary system and vicious managementof banks lay the causes 
map: needed only to be seen and known to produce a scare and a 
panic. 

Anyone, however dull, could see that seventy-five millions 
could not pay two billions. Of course, the banks could pay out 
the pro rata of the deposit reserve as they Bog the deposit; but 
that would not give them more than $150,000,000 to pay $2,022,- 
000,000—$150 with which to pay $2,022—one dollar with which 
to Ray thirteen. 

hat was the balance sheet the depositors found. They were 
told they could not get their money because it had been used by 
the banks or in speculation or loaned out. They drew out what 
they could get, but still the United States banks owe depositors 
over $1,800,000,000. No bank will loan money now even on 
United States bonds as security. Every one of them will tell 
you the reason it can not loan is because it fears a run by depos- 
itors. The banks are all gathering every dollar they can rake 
and scrape and putting out none, making money scarcer all the 
time, putting it more and more out of the power of those who 
have borrowed depositors’ money to pay it back. Money-owners 
who have large sums of money to invest are 1 it waiting 
for property to go to bottom prices — waiting until people are 
compelled to sell at 50 cents on the dollar. We are 8 
these gentlemen to take a recess after the Sherman law s 
be repealed. Certainly, destroy silver coinage, reduce property 
to still lower prices, and then, like obedient servants, go home 
and leave the panic on the farmers, until speculators can bu 
their wheat at 40 and 50 cents a bushel and then come back an 
make good times for the speculators to sell it in. Perhaps it 
may last long enough to enable them to get the cotton crop at 5 
or 6 cents per pound, 

The President’s message puts it briefly but strongly when it 
says: 

At times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance threaten 
the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune oi 
others, the capit t 5 protect himself by hoarding, or may even find 
profitin the fluctuation of values. 


The harvest is not go quite ripe enough for the N 
and the capitalists. When the scarcity of money shall have re- 
duced prices so that the capitalists can own the securities and 
property upon which they have advanced half the value, and 
speculators can buy at their own offers, then the sickle will be 
put in and the harvest gathered. 

Then, when the silver and silver mines shall have been pur- 
chased by English and American syndicates, these same poopie 
will favor free coinage of silver. England will open the Indian 
mints to free coinage, and again the people of both nations will 
be robbed by legislation dictated by the Bank of England. 

Itis not wonderful that depositors become frightened with all 
the Eastern bankers and moneyed institutions proclaiming the a 

roach of financial ruin; the great journals of the country, wi 

aming headlines, announcing the same thing, and both in con- 
cert assuring the country that all the gold was being exported 
to pay foreign debts and 1 — the balance of trade was against 
us. It is estimated that deposits average about $100 to the de- 
positor; $1,800,000,000 of deposits still owed by the United States 


at can not be estimated, but would surely reach to 


- 
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banks—that means 18,000,000 depositors. These people put awa 
small savings against a rainy day, against sickness, 3 
times, against such times as these, and now they are ee, 
with certificates of deposit in their pockets. ey are tol 
they can not get their money until public confidence is restored. 

The reply is on every poor sufferer’s tongue: We had con- 
fidence in you when we deposited our earnings with you to guard 

Ae and now deep distress is upon us, and we are 
about to die of too much confidence. Men who take our money, 
knowing these facts, with the promise to return it on demand, 
and then deliberately use it in such a way that they know they can 
not return it to us, then tell us to wait until we get confidence in 
them by act of Congress, are unworthy of confidence, and no act 
of Congress can delude us into it, and it is unworthy of Con- 
gress to try to deceive us, and it ought not to be a party to this 

confidence’ game.” 

No matter, say grave legislators and financiers, that the Sher- 
man law is not the cause of the stringency; the people think it 
is, and we must repeal it, and they will think it right, and 
their confidence in the banks will be restored. Then we have 
been called here to treat the nation for hysterics by the faith 
method, and must be a party to a deception and a fraud. 

The inese, it is said, beat tom-toms on the house tops to 
scare the fiend trom the face of the moon when it is eclipsed, and 
the people rejoice as it passes off. 

But we underrate theintelligence of the American people when 
we undertake to inspire their confidence by rattl the Sher- 
man law in these Halls to drive this fiend from the face of this 
land. Why not be honest with the people, and go straight to 
the root of the evil and eradicate it? Tosee us honestly at work 
in a sensible way will give them confidence, and they will wait 
with manly eee in hope of relief and that some day they 
will get their money; but this deception will only increase their 
suspicion of Congress as well as of the bankers. They know 
there is not money enough now to pay them; and we go to work 
to destroy half of what there is in order to inspire their confi- 
dence, and to that 3 out ot the power of the very people 
to whom the banks loaned the depositors’ money to pay it back. 
What a superb set of financiers we are,anyhow! 

I believe it is within the power of this Congress, aided by the 
Administration, to relieve the stringency, revive business, and 
restore the country to prosperity within sixty days, by restorin 
silver coinage in some form and increasing the circulation $: 
per capita, or more, in Treasury notes; which can be done ina 
very short time. The day such a bill would become a law business 
would commence to revive; enterprises could resume in confi- 
dence of getting money without paying a premium; workmen 
would return to work; ers would revive their hopes of fair 
prices and prepare to ship; freights wouid move; depositors 
would see a chance to get some money from circulation, and cease 
to depend upon and clamor for their deposits; money-hoarders 
would loosen their grasp, and even hurry their money into circu- 
lation, in the hope of sto theissuance of more; they would 
take the lash from over the shoulders of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, and say they did not mean to hurt the country so 


mW ha 
t a spectacle it is for a great government to have compli- 
cated its monetary system so that a few men, however wily, can 
dictate its legislation and policy. And what a humiliating con- 
fession it is that the Government is powerless to relieve this 
5 distress except by coaxing the money out of the 
hands of Shylocks by granting them legislation to first increase 
the value of the money they have by 5 that which the 
ple have. It is the imbecile confession that this Government 
2 to protect the weak against the strong. Money is the 
vitalism of prosperity and the chief element in the machinery 
of civilization; the happiness of the people depends upon it; they 
have aright to have a sufficient et, to transact business, 
and the government that withholds it, or enables others to do 
80 violates its duty to the people, to liberty, and to God, and is 
unworthy. To admit that it is so enmeshed in a web of its own 
weaving that it can neither extricate itself nor its people, is to 
admit that centralization of power has already triumphed. The 
Republicans announced that to the people and they undertook 
to elect a President and a Congress that could extricate them, 
and thought they had done so. 
The people sent here the new management to undo the mis- 


chief wrought by years of Republicanlegislation. Letitnot sog 
est its own abdication in confessing its inability to accomplis 
e task, g to complete 


1 attempting no departure but haste 
the work of silver demonetization, a feat that the Republicans 
failed to accomplish in twenty years’ assiduous labor. If the 
knot can not be loosed, better to cut it and give to the people 
money to do business with and relief and prosperity with it, even 
if the great manipulators should fail to reap the anticipated 
harvest of their colossal scheme to the full extent of their 


plans. Then will business revive, then will the unemployed go 
to work, the people will take heart, and depositors will hope 
that some day they will get their money, which they want more 
than confidence. As I said a while ago, this Congress, aided by 
the Administration, can relieye this stringency at once and put 
it beyond the power of combinations to further strangle busi- 
ness; and if it fails to do so I fear it will require more than one net 
of 8 to restore confidence of the people in its members. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a familiar strategical movement for a com- 
mander to make a furious attack, with much noise and flourish 
of banners and trumpets, at one point while heas secretly as pos- 
sible moves to strike his enemy a fatal blow at another. The 
silver men have uncovered this movement by asking that silver 
be restored at least to where the enactment of the 8 law 
found it. Every man who favors repeal strikes viciously at that 
proposition. So that the vote on Monday next will divide uner- 
ringly the monometallists from the bimetallists on this floor. The 
great contention between the two metals commenced in 1873, in 
apiece of knavery that required the courage of conviction to 

rpetrate. 

The great force behind the movement still is the Republican 
party, vigilant, skillful, and daring, and while Eastern Demo- 
crats and a few from mining districts and cities of the South and 
West favor it, the great Democratic party does not favor it. 

This is simply the home stretch ina great race. It is the last 
charge of the twenty years’ battle. It is managed with skill. 
Napoleon, nor Grant, nor Hood, never drove their columns upon 
opposing lines with more reckless disregard of human life t 
do these gentlemen trample upon the slaughtered 7 of 
this country—not for the purpose of rehabilitating it, but for the 
purpose of accomplishing what they started out to do twenty 
years ago; and that must be done, no matter who falls, no mat- 
ter who suffers. The ruined prosperity of this country is re- 
garded as but a trifle in their way. Humansympathy issneered 
at; and the rights and liberties of the ple are denominated 
by the accomplished, and educated, and highly cultured gentle- 
man from the City of Churches [Mr. HENDRIX, of Brooklyn, N. 
1 ioe rot.“ Thus culture answers argument. 

he gentleman from Massachusetts has another remedy to put 
a stop to the demands of yon Western gentlemen. Reduce the 
representation. That is the way to getatit. Several other gen- 
tlemen concurred in this view. They say that these Western 
poopie have too much representation anyhow.” That is their 
octrine; and directly we shall find every Eastern Democrat 
joining in that cry, I presume. The nearest that the gentleman 
rom husetts could come to the present financial condi- 
tion was the financial poney of Moses. oses, ashe told us, had 
discovered the pene and commanded ‘' Thou shalt not steal.” 
I wish to say that if such literature had been disseminated in 
tract form in the East awhile ago, the West and South would 
have been better off. 5 idah ia 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] has been pretty well 
discussed. The nearest that he came to the present situation 
was Lycurgus!“ [Laughter.] But there is some similarity be- 
tween Lycurgus and our present situation as represented by 
the gentleman from Ohio and his associates. One point is that 
Lycurgus is supposed by the best historians to have Sean a myth. 
Plutarch gives us most of the information we have about Lycur- 
gus, and he says he never heard anything or learned anything 
about Lycurgus that was not absolutely controverted. Modera 
historians and critics relegate him entirely to the realms of 
myth. But there is another real similarity between that coun- 
try and this, now. Sparta was the ruler of the surrounding 
provinces and people. By laws accredited to Lycurgus, the peo- 
ple who dwelt around the cities New York and ton and Phil- 
adelphia, for instance) had a freehold right; Ss de somethin 
to say in the making of the laws; but the people who lived aaa | 
in the provinces (the ducing’ e people, the trans-Potomac 
people, for instance) were the Helots; they had no rights but to 
serve and to bring the rents of theirland to the people of Sparta, 
amounting to half the products of their lands. No doubt the 
Spartan code has charms for the gentleman and his confreres. 

Pursue the present policy; and while the people around the 
cities may have some say fora while; yet let them cross into the 
valley where the farms are all mortgaged so that the reduction 
of prices to result from the legislation now proposed will pass 
them into the hands of the mortgagees at 50 cents on the dollar: 
and then the ideaof the gentleman from Ohio will be carried out; 
and the Mississippi Valley and the South and the Western Slope 
will be inhabited by Helots, bringing half the products of their 
lands to Sparta. So that we must come to something neĘrer 
home for elegant diction than the gentleman from the sabe of 
Churches; we must come to some g nearer the present time 
than the teachings of this Moses from Massachusetts and Ly- 
curgus from Ohio. ughter. | 5 

This contest is not between the East and the West, as sectional 
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peang lines; it is between the creditor and the debtor classes; 
is between that class who by means of vicious legislation 
hold cl a, on human effort and the masses of the people 


who exert t effort in the production of the wealth of 

country. The gentleman from Massachusetts said he looked 
upon 0 ition to the demonetization of silver asevidencing 
the on of the debtor to get out of paying a part of his 
debt. hy, sir, the men in the West and South borrowed the 


silver and the silver certificate; they are as honest as any man 
even from the State of the polished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. [Laughter.] They are willing to pay dollar for dollar of 
their indebtedness. They are willing to pay back the same 
dollar with interest and costs. : 

But when they received silver and when in return for the sil- 
ver you took the mortgages upon their farms and other property, 
they are not willing, and they never will be willing, to return a 
dollar of double value for every dollar that they received; that 
is the English plan to absorb pronis in America. That they can 
not do; and it is not expected. It is expected the property of 
those men will go into the hands of the creditor class and the 
farmers of the West and the farmers of the South will become 
tenants on their own domain. There is the, ultimate object of 
this move. 

Mr. BRYAN. May J interrupt the gentleman for a moment? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Certain y: 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you not think it rather hard, after loaning us 
the money taken from us by a high tariff system, to try to get 
back twice as much now? 0 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Les, I do think it is hard on us; but they 
do not seem to think it hard. Why, the very manner of these 
gentlemen we see here indicates their opinion that the debtor 
class have no right to object to anything that the creditor class 
demand. If they do, these gentlemen seem to regard them as 
refractory. [Laughter.] They boastingly refer to the crushing 
of the banks of the silver States, because the people talked not 

suit them, and threaten other localities w banks exist. 
as there ever such a despotism? 

These manipulators of money have so managed as to reap the 
profits of the cotton and sugar and rice crops of the South, and 
now they are turning to the fatter lands of the great West, and 
you gentlemen of the West dare not be refractory, or you will not 
get any money for your business p there in future. It 
seems, too, from the declarations of the gold men, that with all 
our vaunted wealth and independence we area dependent nation 
of borrowers. There is no terror to the Eastlike the fear that we 
may oend European money-lenders and they may stop credit. 
You tell them that in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, 
aud other places, and you at once drive the people to their knees. 

Butweare told by these gentlemen that they are “‘ bimetallists.” 
Well, I did not know that there was such a variety of them. 
[Laughter.] le fas us absolutely that they are bimetallists, 
and that the way to keep the two on a parity is to demonetize 
silver. The way to koop two mage on a parity is to kill one 
and embalm the body. But the grimest sarcasm I have seen is 
made up by the Sherman law and the pending hill for repeal 
and the Senate bill. 

The act of July 14, 1890—the Sherman law—provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall coin 2,000,000 ounces per month 
until July 1, 1891, and after that time he shall coin of the silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as may be 
necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for.” It also provides that these notes be paid 
in coin, leaving it in the discretion of the Secretary as to what 
2 of gold and silver. The lan e of these provisions 

mandatory,and it was obeyed as to the coinage of two millions 
per month up to July 1, 1891, but the same language, ‘‘shall,” in 
the other clause was regarded either directory or void on account 
of the last clause, which is in these words: 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
Metals ona parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such 
other as may be provided by law. 

The construction of that clause and the 
ury Department under it is given in the 


ractice of the Treas- 
resident's message, as 


follows: 

This law ee that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which the retary of the ury is commanded to purchase monthly, 
there shall be issued Tre: notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver 


coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the act to be “the established 
of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 

other upon the present ratio or such ratio as may be Prora by law.” 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vestea in him, if by such 
on the A geet h between gold and silver may be disturbed, Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secre to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if demanded, 
would necessarily r t in their discredit and depreciation as obligations 
N only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals 

establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 


From this it appen that the declaration in the Sherman law 
that gold and silver must be kept ata parity prevented abso- 


lutely the use of any silver unless called for, and took awa; 
3 the discretion of the Secretary conferred by the act an 
made the law the same in effect as though it had declared that 
no silver be used in the redemption of those notes, whereas the 
contrary was declared, That part of the Sherman law is not to 
be repealed, but remain in force, and the Senate bill enlarges 
the declaration of policy; and when either bill shall become 
law the Secretary will absolutely prohibited from using a 
dollar of silver unless it is called for. And yet they tell us 
with straight faces that they are bimetallists. 

Soe SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Imove that the gentleman have leave to con- 
clude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will not trespass upon the time of the 
House. I did not know that I had occupied so much time. I 
was talking of bimetallists. I thank the gentleman from Ne- 
braska and the House for this courtesy. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes. 

Mr. PENCE. Speaking of bimetallists, and what you think of 
the anomalous position of some members of this Houseand those 
throughout the country who claim to be bimetallists, might not 
this be an interpretation: simply as to the pronunciation of the 
word? Some members have got to believe that a man who is in 
favor of one metal with which to buy another, makes him a bi- 
metallist. [La 3 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Well, it would be as creditable to the good 
sense of these gentlemen as their position is when they claim to 
be bimetallists and support the pending bill and oppose the coin- 
age of silver. I do not mind a man playing a farce before me 
but I do not like him to show me the greenroom. The idea o 
men wishing to demonetize silver, in order that we must be re- 
duced to a gold standard, and saying we are in favor of maintain- 
2 Lire _— metals, is showing me a very shabby greenroom. 

ughter. > 

It was said on the floor the other day by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McCrEARy] that this was a matter for interna- 
tional agreement. Knowing that the gentleman from Kentucky 
had been a member of the Brussels monetary conference, I de- 
sired to ascertain the impression he received there, he having 
been a bimetallist heretofore, and knowing the gentleman’s 
paid and fairness. He spoke as follows, in answer to my in- 
quiries: 


Mr. STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman from Kentucky allow me to ask him 
aquestion 
. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 
8 DALE. Was the gentleman a member of the International Mone- 
erence? 
r. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I was one of the commission who 
resented the United States at the International Monetary Conference 


held in 1892 at Brussels, in Belgium. 
Mr, STOCKDALE. Will the gentleman give the House his opinion, before 
he sits down, as to when we shall arrive at the free coinage of silver t h 


an international com on? 

Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. I will be very glad to attempt to give what 

e 1 sar yb on the subject in answer to the question of my friend 
m pi. 

There have Veen three international monetary conferences held, two of 
them by uest of the United States, one by the request of the United 
. The first one was held in 1878, the second in 1881, and 

e 3 

When the first conference assembled, in 1878, there were but twelve na- 
tions represen When the second conference assembled, in 1881, there 
were but thirteen nations represented. When the conference was held last 
year twenty nations were represented and all the delegates were in their 
seats the very day that the conference was called together. What does that 
show? It shows the deep interest that all the nations were taking in mone- 
tary questions. It shows that that interest had increased as the years had 
advanced. When that conference assembled at Brussels it was welcomed 
by the minister of finance of Belgium, Mr. Beernault, who, in his address 
mau ting the conference, declared that those who will find a remedy 
for the difficulties and perils of theactual monetary situation will certainly 


merit well of humanity.” 

And the able and dis hed president of that conference, Mr. Monte- 
fiore Levy, in accep high office, said, with much force, “that the 
delegates had assembled to find, if it exists, a means of palliating by a more 
general use of silver in monetary circulation the serious inconvenience 

m which every civilized nation suffers to a more or less d * 

I refer to these statements because when that conference met the minister 
of finance of Belgium who greeted us, the president of the conference who 
add us, and every member who made a statement on that floor, speak- 
ing for either of the twenty nations there represented, admitted that there 
was a serious mone condition in Europe. 

— 5 Will the gentleman permit another question for infor- + 
mation 

Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Is it true that during this increasing interest in this 
8 E p a the gentleman speaks those nations have been demonetiz- 

silver 

Kr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will show the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrocKDALE] that the demonetization of silver by European nations was 
mainly done twenty years ago. They are now ponnn to feel the evil 
effects of their course, and have therefore willingly attended monetary con- 
ferences. England 1 adopted the gola standard in 1816. Germany, 
taking advantage of the immense sum of gold paid her as the French war 
indemnity, started to demonetize silver in 1871. and the law, I believe, was 
passed in 1873. The Scan: vian states of Sweden, ik, and Norway 
changed to the gold standard in 1874, and the countries forming the Latin 


A 8 and 838 —— oe 
ver, though silver still cire 
similar 


Union, consisting of France, Bel Ital 
T eae 


took action about the 


same time, and Austria-H’ changed from silver to the gold standard 
in 1872, and India has lately closed her mints to the free coinage of silver, but 
the shan cee still has right to coin silver. 


England always like a lion blockaded the way to international bimet- 
allism, but the fee among her people in favor of international bimetallism 
has 4 — in the last few years, and if England would lead the 
wi believe there is no doubt but t the Latin Union countries would 

te with the United States in an international agreement. 

Ihave great admiration for Mr. Gladstone as a statesm as a scholar, 
and as a leader, but he became attached to the gold standard more than a 
half n and he will not modify or change his views now. 

The day come when he will cease to be prime minister of England; 
then friends of bimetallism, with such leaders as Balfour, Goschen, Houlds- 
worth, es Chaplin, Archbishop Walsh, and many others, will show 


to the world t they appreciate the value of international bimetallism, and 
anew monetary uey will be TAA in England which other coun- 
tries in Europe follow, and that is the time, I will say in answer to the 


3 of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE], when the chance 
or free coinage will come through international action. 


I interrogated the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. MOCREARY] because he is one of the best informed men in 
this country on that subject and believes in that plan to solve this 
most vital question, and he certainly gave a comprehensive view 
of the situation in few words in his answer; and it shows that 
the sentiment of the civilized nations is for bimetallism; that the 
financial condition in apropa is perilous on account of the de- 
monetization of silver; that European nations have demonetized 
silver under the influencé of England; that their experience has 
taught them it is wrong; that the American Congress is now en- 
gaged in a movement to 8 the United States into their 
ranks at the behest of English policy—and we shall not be re- 
leased and allowed to resume American policy until England shall 
take the lead. I assent to the declaration of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that England has always blockaded the 
way to bimetallism and that her overshadowing influence in this 
country is wonderful and humiliating. That the people of this 
CORRETA for bimetallism was proven in the election of 1892, 
and it is now conceded that a majority of both Housesare against 
it, owing to an overplus of convictions and courage. No oneob- 
jects to gentlemen having the courage of their convictions; the 
complaint is that their convictions were not made known sooner. 

Upon the vote on these pending propositions being recorded 
on Monday next the gold-standard men of England and America 
will have triumphed over a majority of the United States 

le, and the doctrine of subserviency to England’s pouoy - 
tablished. Then it becomes interesting to know about how lon 
America will have to wait in the anteroom before England wil 
lease to open the door to bimetallism. The gold men assert 
the truth in the declaration that England is the creditor nation 
of the world, and that under herinfluence eleven European states 
have demonetized silver in the last twenty-two years, and that 
England closed the mints of India to free coinage within the 
present year. 

England’s hand was laid rudely upon our financial system in 
1873. The people were startled and have made many patriotic 
efforts since to throw it off, but never quitesucceeded. Now her 
tightening grasp shows her power and her skill; day by day the 

ressure increases, and next Monday the last gasp will be throt- 

ed out of the white metal. ee investments in this country 
are estimated at five to eight billion dollars, mostly in securities; 
by the demonetization of silver her claims will be increased in 
value at a moderate estimate five hundred millions, 

Mr. Speaker, how often it has been rung in our ears in this de- 
bate that the wage-worker wants a single gold standard because 
he can buy twice as much with the gold dollar—and so can the 
millionaire. That is an inadvertent confession that this legis- 
lation is to increase the value of the gold dollar for the gold 
owners. Wage-workers have no gold, and they will have to give 
more labor to get it, and by their system of issuing their own 
checks and brass-tag money to employés, ‘‘Good for merchandise 
at the company’s store,” will take good care that wey do not 

tit. Butthey will clamor for high wage prices and high wages, 

ut swindle the workingmen out of the high wages’ dollars. Most 
other nations owe England money. She is intenton controlling 
the gold of the world and by that means control the business of 
the world, as she already does its commerce. 

When, think you, England will hoist the signal that she is 
ready to lead the way to bimetallism? I tell you England isnot 
near through with her crusade against silver, and with the 
United States as a trophy in her triumphal train she will easily 
bring the other American countries to her feet. And when 
England leads the way to free coinage we may know that she 
has ed herself of the silver and silver mines of the world 
at her own figures. If we have the manhood becoming national 


representatives ofa great nation, let us come out from behind the 
transparent ambuscade—the Sherman law—be honest with the 
people and ourselves, and go before them inopen day, ranged on 
opposite sides of the real question: gold and silver money on 
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one side and single gold money on the other, We will under- 

rate the intelligence of the American people if we masquerade. 
The honorable and learned gentleman from Kentucky, fresh 

from a conference with their leading men, said— 

that the demonetization of silver by European nations was mainly done 


twenty years ago. They are now beginning to feel the evil effects of their 
course, and are, therefore, willing to attend monetary conferences. 


And yet, in the face of twenty years’ experience of European 
nations that demonetization brings evil, we are about to degrade 
America into the sameattitude; and, declaring in the same breath 
that evil will come tothe United States unless we have bimetal- 
lism, we, too, must crouch and wait for England to become glutted 
with gold. That is Keely cure, sure enough! We are going to 
gorge England with gold to give her an appetite for silver! 

There are too many actors in this play to avoid some incon- 
gruous phases appearing. It is admitted, and the President’s 
message so declares, that agriculturists have done their duty and 
made abundant crops; that business men have done their duty; 
workingmen and industrial N have done their duty; 
that no cause exists that commonly produce panics; yet ‘‘sud- 
denly financial fear and distrust have sprung up on every side,” 
says the message most truthfully. Where isthe Pandora box? 
The banks and money owners have inadvertently pointed to it by 
literature sent to members and put in the press: members of Con- 
gress in this debate have done the same. They say it is want 
of confidence, and the repeal of the Sherman law, with no substi- 
tute, i. e., demonetization of silver—will restore confidence; but 
if any substitute should be adopted confidence will not be re- 
stored. Then comes the arrogant declaration, Do what we 
want and money will be let out in plenty, but your refusal will 
continue the panic.” ji 

Thus we have before our eyes what many of us have predicted 
for years—a few men turning the keys and locking out of sight 
the money of the country until the people shall succumb to their 
will. That great medium of exchange that was intended for a 
blessing inestimable is turned into an engine of oppression and 
a biting curse. A few men can stop industry, turn hundreds of 
thousands out of employment, with wives and children to starve, 
spreading havoc among a nation’s prosperity that they themselves 
may thrive. They can stand a panic. They have $1,800,000,000 
of depositors’ money and decline to pay it, but gather up all the 
money in the land,so no borrower can get it, and then close out 
the men to whom they loaned the ha prt gh money. That is 
worse by far than requiring bricks without straw. 

These are the institutions that present themselves as fit sub- 
185 for the confidence of the people and ask that further power 

given them by allowing them to issue 10 per cent more money, 
telling us at the same time there is too much money issued now 
and asking Congress to destroy half of it. The Congress will 
never do its duty to the poopie until it wipes out every United 
States bank and takes the clutches of the Government off the 
States and lets them have their own banks. 

But what motive could these intelligent men have for produo- 
ing money stringency, is asked? Many a manipulator of locks 
and drawers with false pie have = by crying “Stop thief!” 
and pointing at some insignificant being without friends. That 
the panic has become more serious than they expected, I have no 
doubt. But the bankers wanted the Sherman law repealed. 

First. Because it was enlarging the circulation with full legal- 
tender Treasury notes—just what the people demand and the 
banks oppose. 

Second. This was the currency of the people—a full legal ten- 
der issued directly to the people from the Government, and 

aid no royalty to the banks and did not come through their 

ands and pay them interest. They would risk much to have 
it put out of the way. That was the first act in the conspiracy. 
Then they wanted silver destroyed, because it would be issued 
to the people, and whoever had silver bullion could get silver 
money and 2 nothing to the banks. Hence silver is to be de- 
stroyed, and as a result 61,600,000 silver dollars will go out of 
circulation—$326,000,000 silver certificates will go out of circula- 
tion—making bank currency more in demand and necessitating 
its increase largely. That is the second act in the conspiracy. 
Then $132,000,000 of gold were exported to compel the Govern- 
ment to issue bonds to bring it back—to furnish investments for 
English and American capitalists and to increase banking. That 
is the third act in the conspiracy. And the coming generation 
may have occasion to read with gratitude and pride the history 
of an Administration that could neither be driven nor cajoled to 
enslave posterity by a perpara debt to supply criminal profli- 
gates with money. They play for high stakes; itis for the power 
to absorb the earnings of Americans who work with their 
hands. That is to be the new slave code without the beneficent 
features of the old; and they threaten to keep this distress upon 
us until we enactit. The Senate, with more deliberation and 
courage, may check this madness. It will not be the first time 
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that body has saved the country irom the revolution legislation 
of this House. P 

With factories stopped, mines closed, millsshut down, with saw- 
mills shut down, people begging bread, with bread riots threat- 
ened, with business interests of this country paralyzed, the busi- 
ness men of the country having failed to remedy the evil that 
they have got us into, the President and his Cabinet have failed 
to remedy it in any degree, and the people demand something. 
The President has called Congress together; which he did, and 
very properly. He sends his message to us, stating what he be- 
lieves; but, gentlemen, you are the men to relieve this strin- 
gency and this distress and this threatened revolution and ter- 
ror and destruction. Here we are, 354 Representatives of the 
greatest people of the world, the assembled wisdom of the United 
States in both Houses, here we have been for two weeks and all 
we can doand all we can propose is a repeal of the Sherman law. 


For God’s sake! [Laughter. 
But they say, the repeal of the Sherman law will restore con- 
fidence. čo dence in whom and by whom? Can we by an act 


of Congress restore confidence between the bankers of New York 
and the bankers of Philadelphia? They are too smart to have 
any confidence in this thing. 

A MEMBER. Or in each other. [Laug ter.] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Orin each other! They are like a man 
down in my country, the sheriff of some county in Mississippi. 
He had been a wicked man. There are very few of that sort 
down there. [Laughter.] He was taken suddenly ill, and was 
about to die, and sent for a preacher; and my good old friend Mr. 
Strickland, a Methodist preacher—who has since goneacross the 
dark river and rests under the shades of trees on the other 
shore—got out of his bed at midnight and went and labored with 
this man, who was greatly distressed about his condition. He 
prayed with him, sang to him, and talked to him. He could di- 
rect the man’s mind nowhere except to bewail and bemoan his 
condition. At last the good preacher got worried and tired and 
somewhat vexed, and said he, My dear sir, I can not save you. 
I can do nothing but direct you the way. You must have confi- 
dence in Christ.“ Said the man, Idohave confidence in Christ 
and in God, and all those good people up there, but the trouble 
is they have no confidence in me.” [Laughter.] 

No matter how much we exhort for confidence; no matter how 
much confidence bankers may have in depositors and in the peo- 
ple, the depositors have no confidence them, and Congress 
can not legislate it into them until their money that is fraudu- 
lently locked up shall be paid to them. 

I say that the man who receives my money, knowing that that 
is the object of my deposit, knowing that I want to put my money 
where I can lay my hands on it when I want it, and who then 
puts it where he knows J can not get it when the trouble comes, 
makes a dishonest use of the money. It is a breach of trust and 
acrime. Now let the depositors know that, and there is nomis- 
take about the fact, for the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows it—let the depositors come up and demand their 
81.800, 000, 000 of money from the banks. These bankers willsay, 
„Why, you ought to have confidence in me. You don't know 
what you are talking about. The Sherman law has been re- 
pealed.” [Laughter.] 

That this crime. was deliberately perpetrated is shown by the 
fact that when the panic of 1890 came, and was only averted by 
the 5 the Treasury, the United States banks owed de- 
positors 81,488,000, 00. Instead of preparing themselves to pay 
that sum, they deliberately went to work and increased the 
umount of deposits to 52, 022,000,000 in 1892, an increase of $512,- 
000,000 in two years with a coming panic in their faces. 

Well, I can not dwell on that any longer, though it is a fruit- 
ful theme. I believe I have the right under the rules to enlarge 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Y he SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; that may be done indefi- 
tely. oe 

Mr STOCKDALE. Well, I will not trespass on the time of 
the House more than tosayafew words. Ido not want any revo- 
lution. Iam not in that line at all. We had some experience 
in that some years ago, and I could give gentlemen valuable ad- 
vice on that subject. I tried that for four years against the 
United States Government. [Laughter.] I do not want the 
Democratic party disrupted either. We owe too much to it. 
We owe to it the existence of our country—when the nameless 
reconstruction business was in progress. There is no word in 
the English lan go to describe that period. I have been a 
student of the Eng ish language for forty years, and I never 
saw the phrase that would describe the reconstruction period. 
You do not know anything about it.. The worst oppression, the 
worst villainy, the worst persecution that you ever read of would 
bear no comparison to that which our country suffered after the 
war. We did not complain of the war. That was a conflict be- 


tween men; but it was after the war that we suffered. And it 
was the great Democratic party that drove the miscreants from 
our land,and let our women and children have a home and live. 
It was the great Democratic party that always championed the 
cause of fair play for the agriculturists of the country, and la- 
bored to relieve them from the burdens they have borne for a 
generation, heaped upon them by a conscienceless crew of task- 
masters. 

A Government by the people for the people, moderate taxa- 


tion, currency sufficient to transact the business of the country 


justice to all and special privileges to none, gold and silver 
money, are the time-honored and cherished principles of that 
veteran patriotic party that has battled for the rights of the 
people until the honors of nearly acentury rest uponit. Ex- 
orbitant taxation, a government by the few for the few, con- 
tracted currency, demonetization of silver, gold money only, 
centralization of power, and force bills are the cherished prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. The battle is on between these 
two great divisions of the American people. The one for the 
enslavement of the working people; the other for the freedom 
and equality of all. The finances of this country, West and 
South, is the vital question of the times, far overreaching the 
tariff. Itis whether the people who produce the wealth shall 
control it after it is made, or hand it over to masters who will 
allow them a scant living and punish them for disobedience by 
stinting them to bread and water? 

Notwithstanding this extremest of Republican tenets may tri- 
umph with a Democratic majority in both Houses, yet the ma- 
jority of Democrats are o d to it and still on the side of the 
people, and Democracy will grow in the mighty, growing, uncon- 
querable West, and do valiant battle for the liberties of the peo- 
ple against monopolistic oppression. 

It was the great Democratic party that beat back the force 
bill, which would have been to us worse than anything that had 
happened before. Is it wonderful that the South is solid, or 
that we should vote with unanimity with the great party that 
saved us? ; 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENCE. You say it wasthe great Democratic party that 
8 mos South its rights by preventing the enactment of the 

orce bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is what I say: 

Mr. PENCE. Is it nota fact that in the Fifty-first Congress, 
when the Republican party was in power, with a Republican 
President, a Republican House, and a Republican Senate, the 
force bill was pro by the President and was put through 
the House; that the ony hope of the South to prevent the enact- 
ment of that bill into a law was in the Senate, and that there the 
hopes and aspirations of the Southern people were answered, and 
they were saved and protected, not by the Democratic party, be- 
cause it wasin the e by the votes of Republican Sen- 
ators from the Western ing States, who were broad enough 
and patriotic enough to believe that you and your people were 
right and entitled to home rule? 

r. STOCKDALE. Well, 1 is pretty long, and I 
have not time to answer it in detail, though I would like to do 
so. I will say this, however, that the Democratic party in solid 
phalanx opposed the force bill, and that the Republican party 
almost in solid phalanx favored it and drove it through this 
House with but four Republican votes against it. Not only so, 
but that imbecile—I mean innocent—I might as well, perhaps, 
let the first adjective stand [laughter], that innocent measure in- 
troduced here by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
was very little worse than the present election law, but when 
the machine came over from New York and was closeted with 
the leading Republicans, the bill that came out from that con- 
ference was a diaholism, and Senator TELLER put the mark of 
Cain uponits brow when he said it was the most infamous docu- 
ment that ever crossed the threshold of the Senate. 

In the Senate no Democrat voted for it, but the Republican 
party drove it ahead with all their power, and seven Republican 

nators, I believe, were all that could be found in this great 
Union who were willing to step in between one section of this 
country and annihilation of its prosperity, and they were ele- 
vated to that position because of their broad and liberal views, 
They were statesmen, with hearts and soulsas well as intellects, 
and were willing that the people’s money should be coined for 
them as well as gold for the few. Therefore I do say that we 
owe our existence to the Democratic party. 

But I desire to say that, had I the power, I would raise the 
grandest and highest monument to those great-hearted men, 
that they might see it while they still live, in commemoration 
of their great act, moved as they were by the sense of justice 
and patriotism within them, confronting the poisoned shafts of 
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their party press rather than be party to the destruction of the 
prosperity and peace of a portion of their own race and country- 
men and fellow citizens. 

Now, I say to gentlemen from the East, we will not disrupt 
the party, but we will not forsake the interests and the rights 
and the rosparity of our own people; we will not do that to fol- 
low the Rast or to followany living man. [Applause.] Our homes 
and our firesides demand our votes and our voices. If you go, 

tlemen, it will not be we, but you that will break up the party. 
Kay, it will notbe broken; it is strong enough Westand South to 
live and flourish. Out of the 6173 votes that nominated Mr. 
Cleveland, 450, I think, were from west of the mountains and 
south of the Potomec. One hundredand sixty-seven Democratic 
members of this House and 35 Senators are from the same terri- 
tory. Out of the 277 electoral votes that put Mr. Cleveland in 
the Presidential chair, over 200 were from the same territory. 
Gentlemen, you can not wag the dog. [Laughter and applause.] 

When you sound the long roll and start eastward to demone- 
tize the money of the people and to hand them over to masters, 
when you get vour columns in motion you will finda few followers 
stra, g across the Long Bridge,and some few will come from 
the West and stand upon the top of the Alleghanies doubting 
whether to come down or go back, but when they see what your 
contention is and your objects they will say: Ephraim is joined to 
idols, let him alone. [Laughter] Isay that the Domooraua pariy 
will live, and will have silver coinage with or without the t- 
ern Democrats. We will erect a university west of the moun- 
tains and teach better ethics than subserviency to English poli- 
cies. We will arouse the people from the lakes to the Gulf. We 
will wind the bugle blast from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Alleghanies, and from the Golden Gate rounding the Sierras to 
the Atlantic shores, and with the votes from 47,000,000 people, 
nearly all Democrats, we will come across here in 1896 with a 
Democratic President, with a Democratic House, and with a 
Democratic Senate. [Laughter and applause. ] We will br 
them with us, and we will take free . of silver home wi 
us, [Applause.] 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. MoKAIG, 


à OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 22, 1893. 

House under consideration the bill R. 1) to re a of 
aa 8 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the 8 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the power vested in the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation to call Congress in extraordinary session, we 
are assembled here as the House of Representatives to consider 
the grave financial problem now confronting us, seemingly laden 
with impending disaster. 

_A marked feature of the present debate is the spirit of criti- 
cism indulged in by some members as to the political wisdom 
shown by other members in exercising the high and honorable 
trustre in them by the people of their respective Congres- 
sional districts or political zones of responsibility—prophecies de- 
picting defeat when recalcitrant members stand for reélection. 

It goes without saying that when a member votes on any bill 
before the House affecting the welfare of the nation, that vote 
will be the measure of his official responsibility upon which he 
will rest when recalled to the touchstone of pop sentiment. 
Members are sent here to represent their constituencies to the 
best of their ability, and are expected to perform their dut; 
honestly and fearlessly as they see it through their reason an 
judgment. A vote so cast, emanating from the domain of con- 
science, will always meet with the approbation of his constit- 
uency, although he may have been guilty of an error of judg- 
ment in his conclusions. 

Memorable, Mr. Speaker, is this and the old Hall of the 
House of Representatives” in former discussions on kindred 
financial questions, when the representative intelligence, ex- 
ee and political sagacity of the nation convened in former 

ngresses formulated means and methods to relieve pending 


financial distress, for at the root of all government is its mone- 
tary system, which is constantly in 
sion and adjustment. 

It is said, sir, that there is wisdom in a multitude of coun- 


of legislative supervi- 


cillors,” and if this saying be a truism, then the wisdom of the 
three hundred and odd Representatives of the people from eve 
section of this great country, an amalgamation, as it were, of di- 
versified and, in some respects, antagonistic industrial interests, 
welded together by the common spirit of national pride and love 
of country, ought to formulate a "peoay and safe remedy for the 
monetary ills that beset us, breeding distrust and breaking con- 
fidence. Now this distress, so fitly characterized here, muy or 
may not be founded infact. It may not be based upon anything 
but an undefined apprehension expressed by the people as to the 
gravity of the situation, yet the President was right in altering 
his original intention of convening the extra session in Septem- 
ber and naming August 7 as the day in deference to the wishes 
of the people, who, being taught by the mighty power of the 
press that there is trouble in the land, clamor for such relief as 
Congress can give them. 

I come from an eastern district where agriculture largely pre- 
dominates, four outof the five counties composing said district be- 
ing as fine agricultural counties as you will find in any district, 
two of them having a taxable basis, respectively, of 824,000,000 and 
$16,000,000, and that of the Congressional district approximatin 
$61,000,000. In my native county the interests are diversified, 
embracing the -miner, delving in the bowels of the earth to 
bring the black diamonds to the industrial markets of the nation, 
topo ner with extensive steel, locomotive, glass, and cement 
works, 

When about to enter the national and Congressional campaign 
of 1892, I was questioned by some of my free-coinage constituents 
as to my vote in the Fifty-second Congress upon a motion looking 
to the consideration of a bill for free coinage of silver. Ithen de- 
fended my vote against free coinage because it was not, in m 
judgment, in the interest of any class of my constituents, an 

that If you can show me that by voting for free coinage it 
will give you one dollar you do not earn by absolute labor or is 
given to you as a gift I will sustain your view of the subject; but 
entertaining the views I dol will not reverse my record if elected 
to the Fifty-third Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, the other day, during the course of his remarks, 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], re- 
ferring to a remark from Mr. RAYNER as to certain arguments 
being ‘‘addressed to the ignorance of the country,” said he 
wished the gentleman from Maryland could cross the Mississippi 
River and pass through the nificent State of Missouri and 
over the plains to Colorado, for he would find the people of that 
region an intelligent and cultivated race. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been my fortune to pass across the 
noble State of Missouri and over the undulating and beautiful 

lains of Kansas and Colorado. I well remember when, from 
ugo Station, in the fall of 1873,I first saw Pike’s Peak—distant 
140 miles—looking with its covering of snow like a white bell- 
crown hat barely visible; then as the train hourly approached 
the Rocky Mountains it reared its majestic form from out of 
the mountain range, a sentinel upon the backbone of a continent. 

Colorado was then a Territory with but few miles of railroad 
in its limits and but sparsely settled. All that section, now teem- 
ing with silver-mining operations and studded with flourishing 
towns like Leadville, Durango, and Rico, was a wilderness, in 
fact a portion of the Ute Indian Reservation. The railroad 
only went to Canyon City, where the Arkansas River debouches 
upon the plains. All beyond lay the undeveloped region where 
silver and gold mines havesince been opened and immense quan- 
tities of silver 8 Even at that time, sir, that country 
was full of intelligent, capable, industrious men, who were strain- 
ing every nerve to develop the Territory, and whose ener; 
and thrift find its embodiment in the now great State of Col- 
orado. Whilst a resident of Denver, Colo., it was my pleasure 
to cast my vote for the Hon. Thomas M. Patterson as Territo- 
ral Delegate to Congress, an intelligent and favored son of the 

erritory. ` 

Some of us can recollect way back in the golden days when the 
prairie schooner used to cross the plains under the inspiriting 
cry of gold found in pa; uantities, and the amusing story 
told of the one passing through Missouri on its way to the Rocky 
Mountain gold 5 bearing. this unique inscription, ‘‘ Pike's 
Peak or bust,” and some months after the same craft returning 
without its owner finding the coveted gold and the inscription 
abridged to the word ‘‘ busted.” [Laughter.] 

When in 1874 the gold fever sp into existence again by 
pern accounts of rich Songs in the San Luis Park region, 

lorado, I saw hundreds of ers from every section of the 
mineral west” coming into Pueblo en route for the gold fields. 
expensively equipped and brimful of expectation, and in the fall 
months, when the gold failed to realize in paying quantities 
they came trooping k minus equipment and enthusiasm, an 
eg se a sorry spectacle. Not daunted by past experience 

hey followed the ignus fatuus of gold at Panamint, Cal., and the 
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Black Hills in Dakota. The cry was always Gold, gold;” the 
magic word that tempted men to trials of suffering and qangor, 
and furnished history with shining illustrations of American 
daring and endurance. 

Silver was in those days truly a subsidiary money metal and 
stood secondary in the estimation of money-getting men. 

An eloquent speaker passionately exclaimed when referring 
to gold and silver being bound together: Whom God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder;” but, Mr. Speaker, 
when God joined them together in their native bed it was not at 
a parity but a disparity in cost of labor as to production. As 
well might the distinguished gentleman have said the same thing 
about God's joining pyrites of iron, lead, and the other baser 
metals found in close embrace with gold and silver. 

The men, Mr. Speaker, who struggled to obtain the metals 
from native beds always had gold first in their minds, and when 
they found the pocketand placer 1 which 95 per cent of 
American gold came gradually failing, they turned their attention 
to the production of silver. Operations in the line of production 
became systematized and were conducted on a more economical 
scale. Steam and electricity were called into service, transpor- 
tation was lower in cost, elementary processes of extraction were 
vastly improved, and cost of production rapidly reduced, thus 
enablin e mines to be worked at a much greater advantage 
and profit. 

I Sows personally seen Germans, with a superior method of ex- 
tracting silver from quartz rock, take the tailings from the mills 
which had been thoroughly worked by them and obtain silver 
from the same in paying quantities. i 

The following table, showing comparative production and 
value in dollars, United States coinage, of American gold and 
silver, tells the story of the rise of gold and the fall of silver: 


Gold and silver produced in the United States, value in dollars, United States 


coining value. 
Year. Gold. Silver. 
850, 000, 000 $50, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 
46, 000, 000 150, 000 
5x, 225. 000 11, 250,000 
50, 000,000 | 16,000, 000 
33, 467,856 | 31,727,560 
36,000,000 | 38,450, 000 
$1,800,000 | 51, 600, 000 
82.845, 000 70, 464,000 
33,175,000 | 75, 416,565 


Allinternational monetary conferences have come to naught by 
reason of England’s firm adherence to the single gold standard. 
This nation practically adopted the standard in 1798, although 
the date usually given as her entrance upon the same was 1816. 
Gold made its first appearance in England coinage in the reign 
of Edward III (A. D. 1345). The ratio fixed by royal decree in 
this coinage was about 12} to 1. In 1663 gold had risen in value so 
that it was n to change the ratio to 144 to 1. In the year 
1717 the guinea was made current by royal proclamation at 21 shil- 
lings in silver, at which figure the ratio was about 15} tol. This 
was inthe third year of the reign of George I. In 1816 the char- 
acter of the British monetary system was formulated by an act 
of Parliament on its present basis, the essential parts of this act 
being in the following words: 

ae — 3 at oe — ag tesco 2 coins of 5 of 

ver have n W a mader r to 

5 — and — 8 has tes from both shone Ma pied . — 
being concurrently the standard measure of value and equivalent for prop- 
erty; and itis e: ent that the gold coin made according to the indentures 
of the mint should henceforth be the soie standard measure of value and 
legal tender for payment, without any Umitation of amount, and that the 
silver coin should be a legal tender toa limited amount only, for the facility 
of exchange and commerce: 

Beit therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this act the 

Id coin of this realm shall be and shall be considered, and is hereby de- 

ared to be the only legal tender for payments, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, * * * andno tender of paymentof money made in the silver coin 
of this realm of any sum exceeding the sum of 40 shillings at any one time 
shall be reputed a tender in law, etc. 

_ Mr. Horace White, from whose address on the gold stand- 
ard” the foregoing facts and figures were taken, says: 

This is a brief résumé of the experience and legislation of Great Britain. 
It is important as showing that the s e gold standard was adopted on 
account of the great inconvenience of the double standard which had been 
in vogue previously.” 

Gold and silver have been called the money of the Constitu- 
tion, and it was undoubtedly so, as we commenced our national 
career upon the double standard adopted in 1792, at a ratio of 
15 to 1, suggested by Alexander Hamilton; then the master 
spirit of American finance and Secretary of the Treasury. 

Gold began early to appreciate in value, and as the year pro- 

ressed, not getting its proper recognition as a money metal, it 

an to get scarce in circulation, and under the manipulation 


of bullion brokers it commenced to turn its shining face in the 
direction of Europe, and ultimately journeyed to the money cen- 
ter of that section to such an extent that it is stated, without 
contradiction, ‘‘ that after the year 1817 and until 1834, our me- 
tallic money consisted of silver exclusively.” 

When Co adopted the ratio of 16 to 1, in 1834, it per- 
formed a duty requested by the prope of the country, who had 
become intolerant of the silver burden and its great inconven- 
ience as commercial monay: or-metallic medium of exchange. 
It was called the gold bill,” because its tendency would be to 
force silver out of circulation, and subsequent events showed 
that it earned its title, for, as a prominent writer says: 

From and after 1837, onward, the country had gold money and the gold 
basis. Silver dollars were hardly ever seen. There was not an hour in the 
whole period of forty years to 1873 when the silver dollar was not worth more 
than the gold dollar. With the exception of a few years, it was worth full 
3 cents more. Did you ever see a silver dollar in circulation prior to 1878? 
Inever did. 

Mr. Speaker, when we were summoned here by the President 
there seemed to be impending over the country a financial disas- 
ter of such proportion as to involve the whole Union; the sub- 
tle influence of distrust seemed to be stealthily undermining our 
monetary fabric. The people who read the daily newspapers 
were given day by day what purported to be a reliable status of 
the financial condition of the country. Banks were suspending. 
money markets were tightening, and the circulating medium 
the country seemed to be shrinking. Each exportation of gold 
was eagerly noted by the press, and in leading editorials these 
newspapers informed the people that a continuance of the gold 
flow to foreign countries meant ruin to our land. 

The ple fearing trouble commenced withdrawing their 
money from the banks, thereby diminishing the circulating me- 
dium and crippling the banking institutions of the country. 

Some of us think it was unwise in the depositors, but that they 
were acting as the majority of the people would act, in view of 
the reports which were being circulated from one end of the 
country to the other, was and is a fact to-day. 

Although a considerable quantity of the gold exported has re- 
urned, yet there seems to be a scarcity of currency, as it is com- 
manding a premium in New Vork City. Public confidence seems 
a reviving slowly and hoarded money creeping back into cir- 
culation. 

We are asked to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act and possibly enact new legislation to restore confidence and 
relieve the stringency of the money market. But, sir, who can 
lift the veil of futurity and reveal the effect of financial legisla- 
tion? Why, Mr. Speaker, I can remember when I presented a 
draft on NewYork City at the Ralston Bank in San Francisco 
and had to pay 9 cents premium on the gold I received. Cali- 
fornia, in 1874, under an enab act, only received gold and 
silver, or paper redeemablein gold. Greenbacks would not buy 
a bréakfast in its territorial limits. The resumptionact having 
passed I waited patiently seven months before selling my sec- 
ond draft and then paid 18 cents on the dollar for the gold re- 
ceived from said bank. Had not the balance of trade turned 
strongly in our favor (touching $264,636,602 in 1879) during sub- 
sequent years, it is questionable whether the act could have been 
consummated in the resumption of specie payment in the country. 
The flow of gold to the United States, under the benign influence 
of the trade balance being in our favor, placed a large sum at 
the pad espe of the Government, which enabled it to make good 
its legal enactment. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS], in replying to his 
colleague [Mr. MCCREARY], the distinguished American repre- 
sentative at the recent International Monetary Conference held 
in Brussels, stated that it had been remarked in the conference 
“that the United States was independent of other nations in 
monetary matters, and could maintain by itself a parity between 
gold and silver.” 7 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any nation, even one so rich 
and powerful as this great Republic, with its 65,000,000 of liberty- 
loving inhabitants, can be financially independent of all the 
world. The Almighty, in the formation of that portion of the 
Western Continent that we inhabit, and that we have developed 
to the magnificent condition in which it is to-day, has bestowed 
upon us splendid seaports and given usa line of seacoast, east 
and west, unrivaled by similar advantages possessed b oy 
other nation. He has given us inducements of every kind an 
character to make us a great and commanding commercial nation. 

Our location, our climate, our great production of staple cereals, 
and our rapidly increasing i pok aana make us by nature & 
nation with strong commercial instincts, and as we gradually de- 
velop these tendencies we must reach out for the commerce of 
the world and seek ports and markets in which to dispose of our 
ba A ob production, and when we do this we will stand at a parity 
with all the countries of the world as a gold-endowed nation. 

A great deal has been said here, Mr. Speaker, about England as 
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a single gold standard nation, whose commanding presence as the 
‘creditor nation“ of the world enables her to “igure asan insur- 
mountable barrier to the establishment of an international ratio 
between gold and silver. 

Whilst I am not an extravagant admirer of England, Mr. 

Speaker, yet there are certain characteristics about the English 
weet that any Anglo-Saxon may well be proud of—a con- 
stitutio monarchy, a national octopus, whose body rests on 
“ Lesser Britain” and whose tentacles reach out to Greater 
Britain” and hold her colonies to the mother country by hooks 
of steel—she stands the peer of any nation. - 
* Criticise her as we may, yet the undeniable fact remains that 
her flag floatsat the masthead of vessels lying in every seaport, 
1 8 55 from all parts of the world the raw material of differ- 
ent countries and taking it to industrialand manufacturing plants 
of the English people and when turned into the finished product 
heruntiring energy and commercial spirit place the same in the 
markets of the world. That is the reason she stands as the cred- 
iter nation of the world, the arbiter of international ratios. This 
power enables her to go into monetary conference and interfere 
with the establishment of an international standard. Her 
strength and stability does not come, in the main, from“ Lesser 
Britain,” but from the channels and avenues of commerce that 
she has built up throughout the world, making her the master 
spirit in financial matters as well as the mistress of the sea. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are in every respect a larger and 
richer country and endowed with more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, industry, and perseverance, and there is no reason why 
we ought not to reach out into the world and secure our right- 
ful share of its markets and build up our glorious country to 
such an extent that she will command the same influence in 
international conference as England. 

Now, sir, take another country—France—a nation that is said 
to have no domestic life among ts people; yet for national spirit 
ənd loyalty to native heath she stands unrivaled among other 
nationalities. Few emigrants leave her shores, and such is the 
homogeneity of her people and their frugal industry that her 
financial institutions are, in a measure, based upon the humble 
earnings of the peasantry class, laid away in the ‘‘stocking 
banks” that recently gave the nation the financial stability to 
pass successfully through the Panama Canal” crises, where 
ne rly $200,000,000 were absorbed in wild speculation—almost as 
utter a financial collapse as took place in the George Law ” era. 

Her people cultivate nearly every acre of herland, some farm- 
ers working profitably 6 acres of it; her growing merchant- 
marine carrying out to other nations her home . und 
returning laden with the riches of commerce gathered from the 
known world, making her money markets second only to Lom- 
bard street, London. Commercial influence means financial 

wer, a power that gives England, France, and Germany the 

orefront on the political vantage ground of the world to-day. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, the nations of the world would meet in 
international conference and establish a parity between gold and 
silver at a ratio of 15 to 1 or 16 to 1, and it did not suit the con- 
venience and needs of commerce. Would it be operative in the 
monetary system of the world? It is still a mooted question, sir, 
for the iron logic of the law of demand and supply would event- 
ually control. When Austria closed her mints to coinage of sil- 
ver in 1879 a report from a special committee made to her Up- 
per House“ on this subject, says: 


Gold was dominant and the standard of value inall trades on a great scale 
as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, even though silver was 
then the standard in all domestic exchanges. In every there is some 
metal dominant in the industry of the world which forces its way with ele- 
ogee — in the face of any public regulation, and in our day gold is 
that metal. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no disposition against or positive an- 
8 toward silver as a mone metal, as has been daily sug- 


gested upon this floor; but sir, gold seems to be forging ahead 
and silver going down day by day. Parity has become disparity 
ow and white metals, as money metals, seem to be 


and the 1 
0 


driftin lessly apart. 
Mr. peaker, it has been p . upon the floor 
of the House that if we pass this bill without the proposed 


amendments we will strike a fatal blow at silver and take from 
the people of the country one-half of the metallic money in cir- 
culation. [can not see it in that light, Mr. Speaker, because 
there would not be one metallic dollar now in circulation, or its 
paper representative, removed. You would have the same vast 
circulation you had before the people commenced hoarding, 
But when a frightened people, full of doubt and distrust, remove 
from the . institutions of the country a sum of money ap- 
roximating $200,000,000 you find hoarding striking at the very 
oundation of our 9 medium; for hoarded money, paper 
and metal, is as dead as if the paper had never been stamped b 
Government as a medium of exchange and metal never 8 
from its native bed. 
Arguments have been advanced by gentlemen opposed to free 


coinage of silver that if the mints of the United States be thrown 
open to the coinage of the world it would bring its silver to our 
doors. This is denied by the friends of silver, whosay the silver 


8 Euro ; is already coined and needed as a subsidiary circulat- 
medium. 
rance, before finally closing her mints to the coinage of the 
world's silver, allowed matters to drift until 1873, when her peo- 
le were startled to find 154,000,000 francs’ worth of silver had 
en deposited at the mint for coinage in that year, against only 
5,000, francs’ worth in the years 187172. 

For the year 1873 the world’s e. of gold was $112,000,- 
000; silver, $75,000,000, United States coi e value; and as the 
supply was readily exhausted, the price of silver was easily main- 

ned. Improved methods of mining silver, cheapened the cost 
of its production and largely increased the supply, and this, 
pressing on the legal ratio between gold and silver, made the sev- 
erance of the bond only a question of time; and, Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to quote the history of that rupture in the words of the 
minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures of the Fifty-second Congress: 


HISTORY OF MODERN MONETARY CHANGES. 


For a true understanding of the perils of free coinage under 8 
monetary conditions and the necessity for international action to res 
silver to its former value and dignity as a money metal, it is important to 
keep in mind the nature of the question and the actual present position of 
silver in the world’s economy. 

They who reason that because free coinage was once possible in this coun- 
try it is not dangerous now, may be referred to the history of recent changes 
in the monetary conditions of the world. 

Up to the year 1873 the whole civilized world, except Great Britain, ac- 
cepted silver as a precious money metal at a ratio of exc with gold 
which was fixed at or near the current market price by general consent and 
the legislation of leading commercial countries. The supply of silver was 
easily exhausted and its eee easily maintained because the mints of the 
world were open to it and the leading nations of the world consented to ex- 
change it freely for gold at a fixed ratio. Doubtless the consent of nations 
to utilize the whole silver uct of the world as money and to receive it 
freely in exchange for gold has in the past and can now maintain it in use 
asamoney metal without limit, But since the year 1873 silver has been 
practically repudiated by the continental nations of Europe. The histor 
of this change is a vital element in the problem of free co e and shoul 
be briefly recited here. 

The experience of Europe in the face of Germany’s demonetization fur- 
nishes a historical lesson which should be learned by everyone who now 
proponos to open the mints of the United States to the free coinage of a de- 

ased and repudiated metal. 

The status of silver was not much disturbed untila le nation of Eu- 
rope, a new empire, Germany, assisted by the payment of a large war in- 
demnity, determined to discard silver and adopt gold as its monetary stand- 
ard. At this time the mintsof the Latin Union and of the Netherlands were 
open to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold. 
Thus France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy offered to 
convert without limit stiver into coin which should be receivable in all these 
countries for the liquidation of debts‘and in the transaction of business. 

In 1873 Germany had about 8800, 000,000 worth of silver coin, which in that 
year it began to throw upon the markets of the world in order to replace it 
with the more precious metal, gold. 

Germany proceeded to sell its silver coin as bullion in opes market. With 
une’ course the silver currents began to flood the open mints of Europe, 
even when Germany’s sales had but begun. 

In 1871 and 1872 the coinage of silver in the mints of Belgium and France 
had been but 38,000,000 francs. The adoption of the imperial gold standard 
by Germany occurred July 9, 1873; yet in that year, before $30,000,000 worth 
of silver had been 5 Germany, the coinage of silver at the mints of 
France and Belgium had increased to 265,000,000 francs. Only six months 
after the passage of the demonetizing act by Germany the states of the 
Latin Union gathered in alarm, and seeing p y that their open mints 
were but furnishing a aumpmg ground for a repudiated metal, agreed among 
themselves to limit the co 

This limitation continued from year to year until, by consent, in 1877 the 
coinage of 5-frane pieces in the mints of the Latin Union was suspended 
entirely. The Netherlands also suspended silver coinage in the year 1875. 

Between 1873 and 1875 Germany replaced fifteen hundred millions of 
silver marks with fifteen hundred millions of gold marks. Its continued 
sales of silver, though they amounted on the whole to but $142,000,000, 
were made in a constantly d market. Such was the decline that 
Germany discontinued her sales of silver, although silver coins yet re- 
mained to the amount of more than $100,000,000, which it was her purpose to 
exchange for gold. That silver which remained unsold undoubtedly awaits 
the opening of a single mint which will permit the conversion of this sil- 
ver, too, into gold eo 

The United States had, in 1873, likewise limited the 1 -tender qualit; 
of silver. The Scandinavian countries adopted the gold standard. 
Great Britain had for half a century stood upon a gold standard. Thus the 
problem of the use of silver as a money metal was e by the legisla- 
tion of a single nation against the use of silver as stand coin. Silver was 
no longer purchased or converted into coin by any of the leading nations of 
Europe, except in limited quantities for domestic use; it became and nowis 
a repudiated and debased metal. 


As Isaid before, I would not object to providing for free coinage 
of silver if such legislative action would give to my constituents 
one dollar that they do not earn or that is not given to them as a 
gift. 

Prior to 1878 the only silver dollar in circulation was the 
Mexican silver dollar; but, Mr. Speaker, you saw the small silver 
coin, the convenient coin, the subsidiary coin, the coin of business 
in full circulation because of its comeliness, cleanliness, and con- 
venience. 

Ninety-five per cent of the world’s business is done upon credit 
in the shape of checks, bills of exc e, etc., and the simple 
fact that you find 10, 25, and 50 cent silver coin in daily cire 
tion while only about 57,000,000 silver dollars enjoying the same 
privilege, is a testimonial of the small coins adaptability to pub- 


ge of silver. 
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lie need owing to convenience in every avenue of our vast system 
of trade as a subsidiary medium of exchange. oats 

Now, sir, you never see gold coin below the denomination of 
a dollar, because its value and fineness, if coined as 10, 25, and 50 
cent gold pieces, would be almost microscopic in size, and, there- 
fore, very inconvenient. On the other hand, silver when it is 
coined beyond the 50-cent piece becomes inconvenient because of 
its size, and as $100 in silver weighs 8 pounds, you can readily 
see why business and commerce discredit that coin except as a 
subsidiary medium. 

It has been well said, Mr. Speaker, that no Congress could 
force a silver circulating medium of large denomination upon 
us. People will usethat money which ismostconvenient. This 
consideration of convenience has greater force than all the laws 
of all the legislatures on earth, and it has rejected silver as a gen- 
eral circulating medium except as small change and in compar- 
atively small amounts where its weight is not great. These 
minor silver coins do their work well. They do not contain 
their face value of silver, but they are legal tender for only lim- 
ited amounts, and no fault can be found with them. But for 
heavy work, where large quantities are involved, evolution has 
selected gold, and more particularly paper, as the proper tools of 
trade.” 

As a matter of fact the majority of people infinitely prefer pa- 
per money redeemable in coin of standard value, because of its 
convenience and adaptability to the requirements of trade. 

Mr. Speaker, continual reference is being made upon the floor 
of the House to the injustice that would be done the common or 

lain people, unwisely termed the debtor class of the nation, by 
The enactinent of the Wilson bill. I have a great many farmers, 
miners, and men earning their bread by the sweat of their brows 
in all the diversified industries located in the Congressional 
district I have the honor to represent, and, ifI mistake not, they 
are found inevery district in this great Union—the men who 
have made this country what it is to-day. Why style the bone 
and sinew of the country its common or debtor classes“ when 
the people of the civilized world, who have viewed our unpar- 
alleled achievements and are now visiting the Columbian Ex- 
poo nona ne embodiment of little over a century’s growth— 

ve styled us an uncommon people? 

An attempt has been made here, sir, to draw a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and to style them as the creditor 
and debtor class of the country. 

Who are the men who represent the people of the country 
upon this floor? Take their biographical sketches and see if the 
majority of them do not spring from the very people that are 
classed as common or plain.” A majority of our great indus- 
tries, the labor centers of our country, are not managed by what 
are termed collegiate people, but by the developed talent and 
concentrated energy of men with but little means, and whose life 
work has been spent in helping to build up our wonderful 
governmental structure. 

Let it be said, Mr. A e that nowhere in this vast world 
do we find a more intelligent people, situated in better spheres 
of life, than our own. Our political life is full of possibilities 
to all its citizens. Take Lincoln, Johnson, Garfield, and a long 
line of other distinguished public men and find where they came 
from. From the common people, whom you call the ‘‘ debtor 
classes,” where men under one of the cardinal principles of our 
Government can raise themselves, no matter how humble their 
origin, from the lowest round of the political ladder to the 
highest by innate energy and ability. 

ow, sir, who are the debtor class of the country? I believe 
that no man absolutely outside of the bankrupt courts of the 
land can truly be called a member of the debtor class. Every 
man buys and pays at times, and although he may not possess 
property, his ability to earn wages represents a power capable 
of producing that which is valuable. Even the krupt man 
with youth and health, supplemented by the court's discharge, 
has future possibilities of competency and wealth, and yet it is 
said these people are the debtor class. A hundred million dol- 
lars are paid yearly in the shape of wages to the laboring classes 
of our country. this immense sum represent a debtor 
class? No, Mr. Speaker, all the laborers are creditors until 
aid receive the wages which they earn. Every man employed 
in the varied and diversified industries of our land from the 
moment he begins to earn his wages and until it is paid him is 
a creditor in every sense of the word. 

He is just as much, if not more, vitally interested in receiving 
his wage fund in standard money, the true unit of value, as the 
millionaire. He is the last man in the body politic who can af- 
ford to have I cent or $1 in depreciated money paid him, because 
a dollar to him is worth a great deal more than it would be toa 
Vanderbilt or a Gould. If money must be good for rich men, 


There can be no partisan feeling or party politics in the bill 
under discussion, for the question of finance—the money metals 
of the country—enter into the most vital operation of this Gov- 
ernment of ours and all of its commercial transactions, both do- 
mestic and foreign. It is, figuratively speaking, the arterial 
blood of our financial system, and its magic influence makes hap- 
pios or woe as prosperity or disaster follows in its footsteps. 

Therefore, everyone, no matter how humble he may be, is en- 
titled to have money of an unvarying standard—a true unit of 
value. e 

Mr. Speaker, I will here insert in my remarks a portion of 
the minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures of the Fifty-second Congress, bearing materially 
upon the question of the debtor class, as follows: 

WHO WILL SUFFER FROM A SILVER STANDARD? 

Men speak lightly and thoughtlessly of the “creditor class.“ For every 
creditor there must be a debtor and for every debtor acreditor. If the in- 
dustrial classes of this country are not bankrupt, but on the contrary have 
accumulated something from their work, it is safe to say that their accumu- 
lations have in large part been so invested that they stand as creditors 
within the meaning of those who assail thecreditorclass. In savings banks 
alone, in which the deposits are usually in small accounts, sixteen hundred 
millions are said to be deposited—more money than there isin active circu- 
lation in this country. Every workingman who is a depositor is a creditor 
of the bank. The volume of deposits in national banks and other banking 
institutions is likewise enormous and every depositor is a creditor of the 
bank and the bank belongs to the debtor class. 

Of the deposits in savings banks in this country a thousand millions of 
dollarsare said to be invested in mortgages. The mortgage creditors of the 
country are therefore to this extent the small depositors in sa banks, 
who have trusted their scanty earnings to be invested by these institutions 


To de te by 30 or 40 per cent the value of these securities would be to 
rob ons of our industrious citizens of their hard-earned sa i 

Depreciate the standard of the dollar and every pensioner of the country, 
every holder of a policy of insurance, every widow and orphan enjoying the 
proceeds of trust ds, will by so much suffer from this fraudulent reduc- 
tion of the standard of the country. 

The revenues of the Government will be depreciated in like manner, and 
every dollar received in duties and other taxes will represent about two- 
thirds of the amount now fixed by law. 

The effect of this repudiation upon future attempts to borrow money will 
be disastrous to the borrower. oney is loaned at rates which accord with 
the risk, and repudiation will raise the rates of interest and a fluctuating 
standard of value will burden the borrower until we have returned again to 
a stable and honest standard of payment. 

edit secures money, and credit is fixed by a willingness and ability to 

ay. Nor are the poor to any benefit from the degradation of our coin. 

e debtors of the country are they who have had credit upon which to se- 

cure advances. As a rule, the poor are not in debt, and those who borrow 

have means of ee The rich borrow the most, the poor the least, 

Repudiation will benefit the rich and the money-dealers more than any other 
class. They can protect themselves. K 


Mr. Speaker, if Alexander Hamilton believed that if at any 
time the money of the Constitution, gold and silver, were to sep- 
arate, the more valuable metal would be the standard for the 
reason that the fluctuation would be more likely to attach to the 
inferior metal, why can not this body, with the knowledge 
that these money metals are now widely separated, vote to sus- 
pend the purchasing clause of the ‘‘ Sherman act,” and thus dis- 
continue further coinage of the white metal? 

There can be no question but that silver will be continued in 
circulation as a money metal, but the tendency of the moneta 
world seems to subordinate it as an auxiliary of the yellow me 
on a gold basis at the market price. 

How, sir, can a parity between the metals at a fixed ratio be 
maintained, when, in answer to the following resolution, intro- 
duced recently in the Senate, State the amount that the silver 
dollars and bullion on hand would have cost at present prices of sil- 
ver bullion,” the Secretary of the Treasury replied: “‘ The amount 


| of silver purchased under act of July 14, 1890, to April 1, 1892, 


was 89,044,075 fine ounces, costing $89,611,000, valued at to-day’s 
price of silver at $77,833,426? ” en, in plain English, the fact 
is presented to our knowledge that the value of the silver pur- 
chased by the Government, under act July 14, 1890, is nearly 
$12,000,000 less than its cost price. When, sir, we consider the 
fact that the major part of our foreign holding of American 
securities, national and domestic, principal and interest, are pay- 
able in standard money, we can obtain some insight into the re- 
cent flow of gold to Europe. 

Asearlyas 1866, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary ot the Treasury esti- 
mated the foreign holdings of American securities to be as follows: 
United States bonds $350,000,000, State and municipal bonds 8150, 
000,000, railway stocks and bonds 3100,000,000, a total of $600,000,- 
000. A distinguished Senator on Tuesday, August 15, in hisspeech 
on repeal of purchasing clause of the Sherman act, estimated 
American securities held in Great Britain alone at 52,00, 000,000. 
Are not foreigners, especially the English, vitally interested in 
our finances? Being to all intents and purposes on a single gold 
standard, is it notnatural they watch our monetary troubles with 
anxiety? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do we defend or attempt to retain upon 
the statute books of the nation an enactment so signally in- 


how much greater the necessity for its soundness when owned | effective in even sustaining the value of silver, much less per- 


by poor men. 
xX V—6 


manently to raise its price in the markets of the world? 
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When these foreign holders of national American securities 


resent th m to the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
ey will be paid ingle, although the act prescribes ‘‘ that upon 
demand of holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such tions 
as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin 
at his discretion.” The act also says these notes shall be re- 
deemable on demand in coin”—not in silver bullion, but gold or 
silver coin. The Government could not afford to create distrust 
and suspicion as to its integrity by declining to pay gold and 
undertake to pay in silver coin worth only two-thirds of its face 
value. Thecommercial world would estimate such action as astep 
in the direction of a silver basis. These holders will assuredl 
ask for gold; for what private individual or corporation will as 
for silver dollars worth 68 cents when he can get gold dollars 
worth 100 cents? 

Mr. Speaker, the balance of trade, the great factor in com- 
mercial exchange, has uniformly been in our favor since 1874, 
when it was $18,876,698, and with us from that year until 1893, 
excepting 1875, 1888, and 1889, when it was st us in the re- 
spective sums of $19,563,725, $28,002,607, and $2,730,277. It 
touched its highest point in our favor in 1879, reaching $264,- 
636,602, and its lowest mark in 1874, being $18,876,698. From 
1863 up to 1874 it was steadil agains us, During 1892 it wasin 
our favor to the extent of 8202 75,686. Thus far in 1893 it is 

t us to the extent of 893,652,981. These figures are interest- 
ing in showing what effect the commercial movements have upon 
our mon tary system. During the last great panic or financial 
oe in 1873, the balance was against us to extent of $109,- 

288. A 

We want the balance of trade in our favor as it isan evidence 
that we are reaching out for the marketsof the world. Theen- 
terprise ago gno ns of our pon progressive people must know 
no territorial limitation. Not only must its great staple cereals 
find profitable markets in the Old World, but the outcome of 
American inventive genius must find new realmsto conquor. 
Let our navigation laws be remodeled and the American ship- 
ping interests be as sidyously fostered, for a distinguished writer 
says: . 


essential to human lite. all dependent upon — © in the markets of the 
circumscribed by the reap il limits of 


a restricted local measure of value, but in h on in tra de it 
must proceed in widening sympathy and coöperation with the most ad- 
vanced commercial nations. 


The nation has recently been engaged in building up a great 
and powerful navy, which will not only be ample to protect our 
extensive line of sea coast with populous and important cities 
situated within easy reach of foreign vessels in case of war, but 
also to prot-ct the American flag and make itrespected through- 
out the world. Let the Government take our neglected and de- 
caying merchant marine in hand and rehabilitate it, so that we 
can view it with the same pride and pleasure we bestowed upon 
our navy at the naval review.” 

So far from being independent of the world, let our national 
legislation be of the character that will promote international 
relations and invite the coöperation of the countries of the world 
in all matters pertaining to the interest and welfare of its peo- 

le. avery day bring us in closer relation with the people of 
th hemispheres. Commercial relations, beneficent to a de- 
gree notappreciated by all of our people, are bringing thenations 
of the earth together in the bond of a common humanity. Arbi- 
tration is in a great measure smoothing the grim visage of war. 
With the eee of our national strength and power, will we 
build a Chinese wall around us because we can not dictate the 
financial policies of the world? 

No, Mr. Speaker; if commerce controls the monetary system 
of the world, national spirit and true policy bids us take our 
position as one of the master spirits of the grand procession of 
nations. 


Mr. Speaker, upon the 17th day of May, 1879, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, having under consideration a bill relating to ‘‘coin- 
age, coin, and bullion certificates, and for other popoi: Hon. 
James A. Garfield, after a brief summary of the European situa- 
tion as to coinage of silver, said: 


‘The time is ripe for some wise and prudent arrangement am the nations 
to save silver a disastrous breakdown, yet we who, d past 
two years, have coined far more silver than we ever before coined 
since the foundation of the Government—ten times as many as we coined 
durin: eee gran dR ete snippet digo, e. and de 

enlightened. universal of bimetallists, and saying the Uni 
single-handed and alone, can enter the field and settle the mighty 
issue. Weare justifying the old proverb, that Fools rush in where angels 


fear to tread.” 
It is sheer madness, Mr. S er. Loncesawa dog on a great stack ofhay, 
which had been floated out into the wild, overflowing stream of a river, with 


stack pen and foundation still — together, but ready to be wrecked. 
a little to perfectly happy. 


while the dog a His 
was there and the pen are it, and he seemed to World bright 


here, as 

the night before; and he began to see he ae eee cee 
8 and peacefully dominate the scene as he done. So with this 
We assume to manage this mighty 
the wild current that peeps over the whole world, and we bark from our 
legislative haystacks as though we commanded the whole world, In the 
of common sense and sanity, let us take some account of the flood; 
deluge means something. and try, if we can, to get 
before we undertake to settle the affairs of all mankind bya 

2 55 A this ain asinine 

y we are co one-third of all the silver that fs being coined in the 

world; China is coining another third, and all the other nations are 

one-third for subsidiary ; and if we want to take ran 

with China and part com: y with all the civilized nations of the Western 
World, let us pass this bill and then “bay the moon” as we float down the 
whirling 1 to take our place ong the silver monometallists of 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily concur in the sentiments expressed 
by Gen. Garfield, in a short speech delivered in the House of 

presentatives on 2ist of February, 1878, u the question of 
the recoinage of silver dollars, when he made these remarks: 


1 
man who is in favor of any iil that: will drive one of the metals out of 
culation and give us only the otheras money, with him I disagree. 

Isincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, that when the silver purchasi 
clause of the Sherman act is repealed the wisdom, the experi- 
ence,and the patriotism of this Congress will prepare and pass a 
bill that will bring the gold and silver dollars to a substantial 
equality, “insuring the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in payment of debts.” 

Mr. Speaker, from our present coign of vantage, the apex of a 
little over one hundred years growth, adaptation and expansion 
of a republican form of government that up to the date of its 
inception had never been successfully tried by any other nation 
or body of ple, we are able, even in these days of financial 
distress and national unrest, to cast a retrospective glance back 
along the years that have flown and note with pardonable pride 
the gradual solution of our problem of representative govern- 
ment, and the silent but certain crystallization of its hitherto 
untried function into the monument of constitutional govern- 
ment that makes it the haven of the citizens of other nations not 
in 8 with the character or administration of their govern- 
men 

During this century of national life there has been woven into 
warp and woof of our Government many financial panics, each 
one a crucial test of the strength and durability of our form of 
government; and yet, Mr. Speaker, in these years we have con- 
quered a continent, clearing a wilderness, planting towns and 
cities all over the land, covering land and water alike with vehi- . 
cles of transportation, and prepared the country for the full tide 
of civilized existence that beautifies and adorns it from ocean to 
ocean, causing it to pulsate with social, religious, industrial, and 

litical life. Can we entertain any doubts as to the brilliant 

ture of our country, even though we are at present struggling 
in the “Slough of Despond ” through lack of confidence in o 
monetary system? Sir, I believe this noble country of ours has 
a mission to perform among the nations of the earth, and I think 
that the splendid gontan; courage, and untiring energy of our 
young manhood will carry that mission to ultimate success. 


very 
cir- 


The Repeal of the Purchasing Clause. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) Noh ented e 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitied “An act direc the purehase of sil- 
ver bullion and theissue of Treasury 


notes thereon, and foro purposes — 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: e 

Mr. SPEAKER: I fear some of our poopie at home did misun- 
derstand the effect of the pene of this bill. It is being widel 
asserted andI fexr generally believed that the passage of 
measure will operate to demonetize silver and drive it from 
circulation. I Bold in my hand a newspaper in which appears 
the following comment: 

We are unable to see how silver is to be made equal in power as a unit of 
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value the unconditional repeal of the only law on the statute books of 
tee United States which in any sense or degree protected the white metal. 


I print here a copy of the original so-called Sherman law as 
paeo and as it stands on the statute books, and have inclosed 

brackets so much of the law as will be repealed in terms by 
the passage of the Wilson bill. 


[Publie—No. 214.] 


An act directing the purchase of silver buHion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for o purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
Americain Congress assembled, (That the Secretary of the ishereby 
ted to hase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered each 
month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371.25 sof pure 
silver, and to issue in payment of such purchases of silver bullion Treasury 
notes of the United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in such form and of such denominations, not less than 81 nor more than 
$1,000, as he may 33 and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
Hot otherwise yn tk alpen ` 
SEO. 2. That eT ee issued in accordance with the provisions of 
this act shall be redeemable on in coin, at the Treas of the 
United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, 
and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount of 
such notes shall be outstan at any time than the cost of the silver bul- 
lion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom. then held in the Treas- 
ury ee by such notes; and such notes shall be a legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private. except where otherwise ex- 
3 stipulated in the ontract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and public dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such notes, 
when held by any national banking association, may be counted as a part of 
itslawful reserve. That upon demand ofthe holder of any of the 3 
notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under suc 
regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at 
his discretion, it being the established policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals on a parity with pepeni er upon the present legal ratio, 
aw. 


such ra S 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary: of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1691, and after that time he 

coin of the silver bullion under the provisions of this act as 
much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treas 
notes herein 8 for, and cog gain or seigniorage arising from suc 
coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

SEOC. 4 That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governing the methods of determining the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be 


dollar 
the monthly purchase and coinage of the 


hereby 
SEC. 6. That sie the Tanya os of this act the balances ee oe 
Treasurer of the United States to the respective credits of national for 
notes of such banks, and all depos- 
shall be covered into the Treasury 
as a miscellaneous receipt, and ‘easurer of the United States shall re- 
deem from the general cash in the Treasury the circulating notes of said 
banks which may come into his subject to redemption; and upon 
the wertificate of the Comptroller of the Currency that such notes have been 
received by him and that they have been destroyed and that no new notes 
will be issued in their place, reimbursement of their amount shall be made 
tothe Treasurer, undersuch ations as the Secretary of the 5 
be, from an 3 hereby created, to be known as — 

k notes, redemption account; but the provisions of this act shall not apply 

to the de ts received under section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, uiring 
every national bank to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States a sum equal to 5 per cent of its circulation, to be held and used for 
the redemption of its circulating notes; and the balance re of the 
deposits so covered shall, at the close of each month. be repo on the 
monthly public debt statement as debt of the United States bearing no in- 


t. 
os SEC. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its pas- 
Approved, July 14, 1800. 
This bill is as follows. I give it entire: 


A bill to repeal a part of an act a ved 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purehase of silver bullion aig Be issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes." : 

. Be it enacted, eto. That so much of the act approved July 14, 1800, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.“ as directs the Secretary of the haai i to 

urchase from time to time siiver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4.500,- 
ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered ineach month at the market 
gs thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371 25 grains of pure sliver, and to issue 
payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed; but this reposi shall not impair, or im any 
manner affect, the l. quality of stand silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
Sega at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established 

W. 


It will be seen at once that the result of this legislation is to 
stop this purchase provision and leave the silver currency of the 
United States coin and certificates just as it is now, guarantees 
its parity, and provides for coining the metal on hand, and so 
much more as may be required to comply with the provisions of 
the statute. 

When this bill becomes an act the United States will stand to- 
ward its silver circulation exactly where France stands to her 
$700,000,000 of silver. 


Bimetallism or Monometailism—which? 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. EDWARD LANE, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a tof 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase Bt sliver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes — 

Mr. LANE said: 

Me. SPEAKER: We are here in extraordinary session to con- 
sider the extraordinary condition of the country. What we do 
or fail to do will aifect the present generation and generations 
yet unborn for weal or woe. We are assembled in the presence 
of 65,000,000 of American peal Their eye to-day is watching 
the action of this House: and to-morrow and until the present 
bill is disposed of, not only the eye of the American people but 
the eye of the entire world is upon this body. In this great 
pene. it becomes every man to do what he conceives to be 

duty in this great emergency. 


We are told the nation is sick; and every member of the House 


on the one side or the other undertakes to diagnose the case. 
One man says the trouble is one thiny; another man says it is 
another. One man says the trouble is the Sherman act; another 
says it is the banks, while another says it is a want of confi- 
dence, and so on. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to concede that there is a want of 
confidence in this country; and there is great reason for want of 
confidence. You will pardon me for using plain language (for I 
am a piia business man); I want to teli you why that want of 
confidence exists. For some time past there has been an organ- 
ized system of lying in this country. 5 

During last session of Congress while I was engaged here one 
day,I received in my mail thirty-five or forty letters from per- 
sons in my district, members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. These men, it appeared, had received circulars on paper 
printao py the Government and sent out to the various lodgesor 
post: in these circulars the assertion was made, ‘You will 

paid your pension in a 70-cent dollar.” And they wrote tome 
to ask what this mean 2 assertion, otro pire falsehood, 
was sent out to those men by a representative of the le in 
this House from Ohio [Mr. Harren]. site 

The press and the mails of the country for the last six months 
have been loaded down with documents embracing infamous 
falsehoods of this description. I have at my room a great num- 
ber of circulars which have been sent out to the people, assert- 
ing that the country is going to ruin unless the Sherman act is 
repealed. Men who send abroad a false alarm of this kind are 
on a par with those who raise a false alarm of fire while citizens 
are sleeping peacefully in their homesat night. Why should an 
innocent people be aroused by a false alarm of fire or murder? 

Mr. S er, if we want to restore confidence in this countr 
we should pass a law which should make the circulation of su 
documents a criminal act. Stop your lying about the financial 
affairs of this country. [Laughter and applause.) Mr. Speaker, 
I have sat here and listened hour by hour and day by day to the 
misleading statement that we have in this country a 70-cent sil- 
dle T. h 

e I was on my way from my home to attend C I 
met on the train at Cincinnati a banker; we were in 8 
together: and when he found that I was a member of this House, 
he commenced the discussion of this question with me. A question 
was raised as to the value of the silver dollar.“ Why,” said he, 
„certainly it is a 65-cent or 70-cent dollar.“ We talked a little 
longer on the subject, when presently the conductor came in 
and said, Gentlemen, I want your money for your berths.” 
This banker put his hand in his pocket and pulled out two sil- 
ver dollars, which he handed to the conductor to pay for his 
berth for the ht, and the conductor accepted the same. 
There.“ said I, is the answer to all the talk in which you 
mare poen indulging; your act gives the lie to what you have 

There is not a man in this House or in America who has ever 

assed a silver dollar for less than 100 cents. It will pass at any 
k. at any store, in any business transaction for 100 cents. 
Nay, it will pass at the Bank of England to-day for 100 cents, less 
the cost-of bringing it here and the current rate of exchange. 
It will at any bank in the world. The four hundred million 
silver 8 lying in the Treasury are four hundred millious 
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of aao to every man who asserts that the silver dollar is a 
false dollar. á 
There is one phase of this matter in which this falsehood be- 


comes absolutely wicked. When the man who has gold refuses 
totake silver in exchange unless it be rated at 65 or 70 cents on 
the dollar—when he thus raises the price and makes a discrimi- 
nation against the coin which you and I take for a dollar—we 
have a transaction which is simply wicked. 

If the Government would be honest to-day and do as our fathers 
did—if every man who has silver builion were permitted to take 
it to the mints and have it coined and 8 so that it might 
he put in circulation as money then we would have no four hun- 
dred million dollars in the Treasury; we would have no dis- 
honest dollar in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, every dollar is an honest dollar that drives the 
sheriff from my door and pays the execution he holds nst me, 
and thus saves my home to me to protect my wife and children 
from the summer’s heat and winter’s storm, and this a silver 
dollar will do. Every dollar placed in the hands of a laborer 
that pays for a day’s work which enables him to purchase food 
and cloth for fanny is an honest dollar, and this a silver 
dollar will do. A silver dollar will pay your taxes, it will pay 
your honest debts, it will buy the necessaries of life, it will edu- 
cate your children, build school houses and churches, and meet 
allknown wants for money except the greed of the bondholder. 
It is an honest dollar. 

What does the Government of the United States assume when 
it coins a silver dollar? Not a thing in the world, Mr. Speaker, 
not a solitary thing, except that it guarantees that the silver 
dollar is of a certain quality and fineness and weight. That is 
all. You may make other laws, which will make it a legal ten- 
der or something else, but the mere act of coinage is simply to 
stamp the quality of the coin, and nothing else. It does not 
promise to pay a dollar. There is no promise connected with 
the payment of a gold or silver dollar. 

. COOMBS. What is that? 

Mr. LANE. I say that there is no promise to pay a dollar, 
the act of coinage being simply to stamp the quality of the coin. 

Mr. COOMBS. Does it not stamp its value upon it? 

Mr. LANE. No; it only stamps the guaranty of the Govern- 
ment that the silver dollar contains 412} grains of fine silver, 
or that the gold dollar contains such weight of gold as the law 

uires. 

r. COOMBS. But it says one dollar.” 

Mr. LANE. Yes, it says it is a dollar, and it is a dollar; but 
you are attempting to discredit the Government. 

What is the difference, Mr. Speaker, between the silver dol- 
lar and the paper doilar? Why, the silver dollar the Govern- 
ment coins contains a declaration that it represents 4123 8 
of silver; but when the Government issues the paper dollar it 
issues only a promise to pay 100 cents at some future time—I do 
not know when. What is the difference—the commercial differ- 
ence—between them? One represents a day's labor performed 
the silver dollar. That is what it represents. A silver dollar 
represents a bill of exchange drawn on the world. One repre- 
sents a day’s labor performed down in the bowels of the earthor 
somewhere else. But what does the panor dollar indicate? It 
indicates that a man must perform a day’s labor in the future to 

y for that paper dollar. One is cash, the other credit. One 
i money, the other make-believe. 

There isno money in the world, my friends, only gold and sil- 
ver. Everything else must be measured by that standard and 
that standard alone when we come down to business. Every 
paper dollar in the world is issued on the faith that some on. it 
wille be redeemed either in gold or silver. If it was not for that 
belief it would not be touched by es If you gave me 
to-day a note of George Gould or William H. Vanderbilt for a 
thousand dollars, with the stipulation that it will never be paid, 
I would not take it asa gift. I would not have it. It would be 
worthless. I take a note because I expectit to be paid some day; 
and Ido not care what the wéalth of Gould or Vanderbilt is; un- 
less they intend to pay the note it is of no value to me. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], a banker who 
comes here and boasts that he is the president of a national 
bank, now proposes by legislation to put money in his own pocket, 
but claims that this is done b “evolution.” That isthe way he 
puts it. Now, for myself I do not think the laws of evolution 
apply to human affairs or to human existence, 

f he thinks that he is the result of evolution, and that his 
forefathers were monkeys, I have no contention with him. 
[Laughter.] But mine were not and I am not here monkeying 
with this question either. newed laughter.] I am content 
to believe the statements of Moses as to myorigin. The gentle- 
man from New York is at liberty to believe what he pleases on 
this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, years ago in the other branch of this Congress— 


in the Senate—they passed a resolution by which they prohib- 


ited bankers from rong on questions in which they had adirect 
money interest or which would put money into their pockets. 

My colleague on my left—this gentleman is also from New 
York [Mr. WARNER]—gives you a very vivid description of New 
York. He says she is the grandest city of the world, and says 
that God Almighty y New York Harbor there, and, there- 
fore, that New York City is there. That is all right. I have no 
avers with him on that ground; but God Almighty made the 

traits of Gibraltar also; but did he put the forts and the guns 
and the fortifications on those heights, so that the tariff robbers 
could hold and rob the commerce of the world? Did God put 
Wall street where it is as a carbuncle on society? [Laughter.] 
Away with all such nonsense. 

If, Mr. Speaker, we could have some cyclones in this country 
that would wipe out Wall street, and your chambers of com- 
merce and your boards of trade, society would run in a natural 
groove again. In my own State we also have our board of trade 
which is running in violation of law. The law of the State of 
Illinois makes it a criminal offense to deal in “options,” or sell 
wind and make believe that they are selling the products of the 
farm. One day last summer a member of that board made more 
money than the farmers of Illinois could make in a whole 


year. 

Mr. COOMBS. Did he keep it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANE. He kept it until the next thief came along and 
took it from him. 8 and applause.] That is the way 
your folks do these things. You believe that money is made by 
some trick, by a legislative decree. We believe that wealth is 
created by labor, and the people I represent here have sent me 
here fully instructed what todo. I am here with the Damocratic 

latform in my hand,and no pressure that can be brought to 
coe will stop me from doing my duty. 

Mr. WARNER. You have not got the platform in your hand 
now, have ee 

Mr. LA 
isfy my friend from New York I will now take it in my hand and 
read it to him for fear he has forgotten what itis. I mean the 
financial plank of that platform, which reads as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly eshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
fous for its s. y repeal. We hold to the use of both goid and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discrimina against metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar 
unit of coinage must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis]: 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the ü of the two metals, an 
the equal value of every dollar at all times the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. 

for the protection of the 


We insist upon this policy 1 
farmer and laboring classes, the t and most defenseless victims of unsta- 


ble money and a fluctuating currency. 


My friend from New York insists that we should dispose now 
of the first three lines of . that after the word “ re- 
peal” there is a period, and we should stop there for the pres- 
ent. I can not agree with him. I do not think that a oo 
should prevent a Democrat from doing his whole duty. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 

Iam for the whole paragraph, and when we can enact the 
whole into a law, as we can now, I think we should do so. 

I presented this part of the platform to my people last fall in 
every township in my Congressional district, and they all agreed 
that it should be made the law of the land as soon as Congress 
assembled. My friends, I have been engaged in this battle for 
honest money for more than a quarter of acentury. I devoted 
the vigor of my youth and the yearsof my early manhood to this 
work, and now that my hair is white and I have passed the 
meridian of life, I do not propose to surrender. [Applause.] 

I came here under the instructions of my people to vote for the 
coinage of silver on the same conditions that gold is coined. I 
am here pledged for the coinage of silver, and may God forget 
me if I forget my promises to my people or their interests in 
House. 

Men may get on the stump and assert one doctrine, and have 
catchwords for platforms, and that kind of thing, but I am not 
built that way. 

Mr. Speaker, my people do not have to consult Chevalier, John 
Stuart Mill, Ricardo, or any other writer on finance in order to 
understand their conditions. They know from personal knowl- 
edge that they occupy the garden spotof this whole rich country; 
that their crops for the last decade have been reasonably abun- 
dant, yet their pocketsare empty. They have no bank accounts 
as do poopie who live in the sterile East; and at the end of the 
year they can scarcely make the tongue and buckle meet. 

The day before I lelt home to come here I saw a farmer selling 
a fair article of wheat for 40 cents per bushel in our home 
market. At this price it takes two bushels and a half to get a 


E. I have got itin my head [laughter], and to sab- - 
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gold dollar. Twenty years I saw wheat selling on the same 
market for $1.50 a bushel. Do I think that this is due to supply 
anddemand? No, I do not, nor does any man who has honestly 
investigated the question. 

Mr. COX. That is evolution. 

Mr. LANE. Yes, it has evoluted the money into these other 
fellows’ pockets. Fa As my time is limited, I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that I will not be further interrupted. 

In continuation, I wish to say that production is less now in 
proportion to human consumption than it was twenty A acc ago, 
and yet constantly for twenty years prices have gone down year 
by year until a man is compelled to sell his wheat for 40 cents a 
bushel—10 cents less than he can possibly produce it for. In 
1879 a report was made in Illinois, by a Republican agricultural 
board, showing that it cost our farmers $10,000,000 more to raise 
our corn crop that year than the crop was worth after it was 
raised. How can we pee that way,gentlemen? Howdoyou 
build your mansions in New York when the laborer in this coun- 
try lives in a hovel? How do you ride in your palace cars, and 
in the North, South, East, and West have your palatial resi- 
dences to meet each returning season of the year, while we, who 
produce the wealth, the toiling millions of labor, go unrequited? 
And yet you are now trying to rivet another chain on the peo- 

ple in addition to those which already bind them. 5 

Mr. Speaker, Iam a Democrat and, therefore, a bimetallist. 
The Constitution under which we have so long lived, and which 
every Democratreveres, authorizes the General Government“ to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins,” and 

provides that no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” I am therefore warranted in vale J that this Govern- 
ment was formed on a bimetallic basis, and thatsince its organi- 
zation the two metals, gold and silver, have traveled side by side 
as the handmaids of Commerce until our nation has surpassed 
all others, ancient or modern, in the accumulation of wealth, the 
increase of population, the popularization of knowledge, the de- 
velopment of the inventive faculties, and the promotion of the 
general welfare as never seen on earth before. 

The fathers of the Republic’ favored bimetallism, and the ex- 
perience of a century in this country confirms the wisdom of their 
policy. And even prior to the adoption of our Constitution, 
during the colonial period, gold and silver were used as money, 
and silver at the same ratio as at the present day. In 1792 we 
learn that Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, had as- 
sayed a number of the old Spanish milled dollars then in circu- 
lation, and he found that 2 contained an average of 371.25 

rains of pure silver, and in that way the amount of pure silver 

fa the silver dollar was fixed, and it has so remained to this pres- 
ent hour. In the adoption of this ratio between the two metals 
Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy,” concurred, and 
the same was F by Washington, and thus the coinage of 
both gold and silver was inaugurated in this country. 

I am a bimetallist because it is the money of the Constitution, 
and I am for bimetallism because the people who conferred on 
me this high office which I hold so instructed me. The count 
conventions in my district declared themselves in favor of bi- 
metallism and the district convention that nominated me asserted 
that gold and silver were the money of the 8 

The great Chicago convention in its platform declared itself 
in favor of the use of two metals at such a ratio that gold and 
silver should circulate at a parity. It is said that public office 
is a public trust,” and if so there should be no betrayal of that 
trust. The commission I bear from the Democratic party in- 
structs me to favor gold and silver at such a ratio that the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar in silver shall be equal to the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in gold. I favor this principle, and no 
makeshift short of this will satisfy me nor the ple I have the 
honor to represent. Good money, and in sufficient volume, is in- 
dispensable to the prosperit: and well-being of this country. 
Money is the vital force which in this country has quickened all 
other forces and preserved the body politic in health and vigor, 
stimulating all industries and permeating the veins of our vast 
industrial organism with vitalizing energy. The chief cause of 
American prosperity in former years was the interchange of 
products and commodities between all sections of the world, but 
particularly our interstate commerce. 

The commerce of the world and of this nation can not be car- 
ried on without money, and we should have the best. It may be 
true that under our modern system of business 95 per cent of the 
same is transacted by bills of exchange, drafts, and checks, and 
but 5 per cent in cash, yet if the money is wanting to settle bal- 
ances our whole trade will be crippled and financial ruin will 
soon overtake us, 

In prehistoric times it issupposed that such a thing as money was 
unknown. Barter and . of property was the first form 
of trade; later on various metals of weight were used as a means 


of exchange. At one time cattle were used as money; also, human 
beings were made a legal tender for debts and their value flxed 
by law. Salt, rice, beans, nails, iron, and brass were used as 
money. 

The first use of gold and silver was by weight, and the exact 
date of coinage is not known. But all these things are matters 
of curious learning rather than valid arguments in the discus- 
sion of the present question. It is certain, however, that gold 
and silver were recognized by the common consent of mankind 
as 5 metals for nearly four thousand years, and that as 
early as five hundred years before the Christian era they were 
coined into money and became the common medium of exchange 
wherever commerce was carried on. It is said that the word 
money“ is derived from moneta, because Roman coins were first 
struck in the temple of Juno Moneta. 

Every child in the land understands you when you speak of 
money, yet there is not a word in the English re. al e more 
difficult to define. But it is certain that money is the lifeblood 
of human affairs. It is the force that underlies our civilization 
and impels man to his greatest possible activity. The power of 
money and the hope of its attainment is the incentive to nearly 
all of humanity’s most earnest and honorable exertion. It moves 
the orator’s tongue; under its charm the advocate becomes bolder, 
the lawyer more astute, and the preacher more profound; it 
turns the mighty wheels of commerce, and forge and furnace 
under its benign influence lights the continent; in a word, money 
is the most important factor in our civilization, and nothing can 
now takes its place. Remove money from the channels of trade 
and blot it from the face of the earth, and you would turn back 
the hour hand on the dial plate of time to a period when ‘ po 
ulation dwindled and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom Al 
disappeared, and when the people were reduced to poverty and 
misery, to the most degraded condition of serfdom antl slavery ”— 
the fifteenth 8 

As I have said before, gold and silver have been used as money 
for more than two thousand years, and for this purpose they are 
admirably adapted. They are easily coined into money, they 
are widely distributed over the earth, and nowhere abundant. 
They are indestructible, uncreatable, and readily divisible into 
different coins, and the ratio at which they were first coined was 
the ratio at which they had been used by weight. The ratio of 
the two metals has never been a very important question. 

Since the coinage of gold and silver up to 1873 the ratio be- 
tween the two metals has ranged between 9 and 16 of silver to1 
of gold, but never went above 16 to 1. We are all acquainted 
with the ratio of the two metals since the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873. At an early period in England the ratio was regu- 
lated by 5 but in 1717 it was fixed by law and silver 
was a full legal tender there until 1816, when Lord Liverpool se- 
cured the passage of an act adopting gold as the single standard, 
which act has remained in force until the present ©. 

In 1871 Germany adopted the gold standard, and sometime 
after that France closed her mints to the free coinage of silver. 
The reason England demonetized silver in 1816 was because of the 
Napoleonic wars, which were then justclosed, and indemonetizing 
silver England largely increased her enormous war debt; and be- 
ing then as now a credit nation, this act greatly increased her 
gains and income. And for much the same reason Germany 
adopted the gold standard, because in the Franco-Prussian war 
an enormous war debt was created and Germany exacted a war 
indemnity from France of 81,000, 000, 000 in gold, and in the adop- 
tion of the gold standard shrewd bankers and credit holders saw 
an opportunity to make great gains for themselves, and did not 
hesitate to take advantage of the occasion, but it is said that af- 
terwards Bismarck saw the mistake and said that he had left this 
matter to others who proved to be bad advisers. 

Why was silver demonetized in America in 1873? Who justi- 
fied the act at that time? Is it not a fact that the ple knew 
nothing about it at the time? President Grant, who approved 
the actof demonetizing silver, declared afterwards that when he 
signed the bill he did not know that it demonetized silver. 

he leading menof both parties who were then in Congress 
and assisted in passing the measure have since stated on their 
honor in Congress, and on the public platform, that they did not 
know when the act was d that the clause in regard to the 
coining of the silver dollar was omitted from the bill. Itis very 
certain that very few knew of the dastardly act until its baneful 
effects were felt in every cottage in the land. Whatever other 
influences were made operative in the demonetization of silver 
the evidence is abundant in the capital at Washington that 
British gold and British influence were largely responsible for 
the downfall of the white metal. The act was a crime against 
organized society and a robbery of every wage-worker in the 
land; it increased the number of our millionaires, and for every 
one it made it caused a thousand paupers. Its effects were tore- 
duce the price of farms and of farm products at least one-third in 
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value and to intensify to the same degree the galling yoke of 


By reference to the statistician we find that in 1873 barley was 
worth 914 cents a bushel, and yielded the farmer $21.15 an acre; 
in 1888 it was worth 59 cents per bushel, and yielded $12.57 per 


acre; oats, in 1873, were worth 37 cents, in 1889, 22 cents, 
and ded to the farmer $6.26, while in 1873 the yield was$10.37. 
In 1873 corn was worth per bushel 40 cents, and lded the 
farmer $11.41 an acre; while in 1889 eorn was worth 28 cents per 
bushel, and yielded a return to the farmer of but $7.63 an acre. 

Wheat in 1873, at home value, was worth $1.31 per bushel, and 
the egret pinia 12.7 bushels, and was worth $16.63 per acre; 
while in 1 it was only 69 cents per bushel, and yielded per 
acre 12.9 bushels, and value $8.98. 

In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each, while in 1890 they 
were worth but $22 each, making a net loss to the farmer of 
$175,472,000 on 15,952,000 cows, while there were more cows per 
capita in 1872 than there were in 1890. 

he corn crop of 1839 was worth $597,000,000, while if it had 
sold for the price of 1873 it would have been worth $1,008,000,000. 

If cotton had sold in 1888 for the price of 1873 it would have 
been worth $515,000,000, instead of 8292, 000, 000. 

So it will be seen that on corn and cotton alone the farmers of 
this country lost in a Hoge year 8634, 000, 000. 

The American Journal states that the loss to the farmers of 
this country on wheat for the last twenty years is 82, 000, 000,000, 
and on cotton $1,660,000,000. 

Now, for twenty years take these two articles of the field and 
all other farm products of this country, and the sum lost to our 
farmers is almost beyond comprehension. 

In 1886 Great Britain appointed a commission to investigate 
the changes of the relative values of the precious metals, and in 
their report they estimated that the reduction of the prices of 
property generally by demonetizing silver was33 percent. Two 
commissions appointed by the American Congress to investigate 
this matter, in their report substantially agree with the British 
commission as to the fall of prices and that the demonetization 
of silver was the chief cause, and it seems to me that he who 
would argue against this position with the facts in evidence 
would argue against the sun. In the jugglery of legislation b; 
the American Congress in the resumption of specie payment an 
acts in aid thereof, two decades ago, the people of this country 
were robbed out of many hundred millions of dollars, and in the 
demonetiza ion of silver and the abandonmentof specie payment 
the robbery runs up into the billions. It is like the negro’scoon 
trap, it was so set that it caught them ‘‘a-comin’ and a-goin’.” 

It matters not whether we resume or abandon specie payment, 
eee AEE yale cme islation in each case that the 
toiling lions are robbed and Wall street enriched. If the 
toiling farmer, bending over his daily labor, that must be fol- 
lowed in summer's heat and winter's storm, only had time to 
raise his head and wipe from his face the grime and sweat, and 
then had time to compute what he has lost 38 of the decline 
in prices, he would see how the law itself, which should be his 

rotection, has been converted into a veritable robbery, takin, 

m the mouths of his family the bread that he has earned an 
giving it to those who toil not, neither do they spin, Yet Solo- 
mon in all his glory never lived like these law-formed gold bugs 
of our Republic. 

The wonder of the age is, how our farmers have survived the 
legislation of the past twenty years, by which they have been 
compelled to purchase the commodities on a protected market 
which raises the price from 47 to 62 per cent and to sell all their 
farm products at home and abroad in competition with the ryots 
of India and the serfs of Russia, and to be further subjected to 
the decline of prices because of the demonetization of silver. 
It is not the farmer alone who has suffered, but this loss has been 
felt Be wage-earner in every cottage inthe land. When in- 
dustries are active labor is prosperous. When money is * 
labor finds steady employment and earns more than in 
times. We may t as we please about the high wages paid 
labor in this country, but the fact remains that since 1873 the 
total earnings of our laboring classes have Lp pred reduced. 

The only way to increase the earnings of labor is to in- 
crease business and production, for in the end wages are but the 
share of production which labor gets; and there is no such * 
as activity in business when the money volume eee an 
while the loss to labor has been very great because of the re- 
duction in wages, yet the greatest loss of labor has been because 
of enforced idleness. When the business of the country is in an 
active condition, in which it would be if the volume of money 
bore a porer relation to the population and industry, then there 
would be an increased demand for labor. But it has been esti- 
mated by those best able to judge, that because of our money sys- 
tem at least two million men are annually kept out of employ- 
ment. Assume, then, thatif thesemen wereemployed atreason- 


able wages—say 82 per 'day—here is aloss of $4,000,000 daily, and 
say three hundred working days in a year, the loss per annum 
would be $1,200,000,000, or the aggregate for twenty years would 
reach the enormous sum of 824, 000,000, 000. 

I know that hoarded wealth will laugh at the idea that this 
army of work-hunters could not find employment, but the record 
stands as I have stated. If the volume of the money of the 
country was sufficient to korp prices from f „and then to 
enco e a jp to seek productive enterprises in which labor 
was employed, every man willing to labor could have been kept 
at work, and no country could possibly enjoy a higher degree of 
prosperity than when all its people are employed and the product 
of their labor equitably distributed. 

Why was silver demonetized? This question has been often 
asked and an answer attempted, but therecan be only one truth- 
ful answer given, and that is that the money use was taken from 
silver so as to the price of gold. In other words, the pur- 
pose was to make money dear by contracting its volume and 
make the price of product as well as labor cheap. When silver 
was demonetized in 1873 the bullion in a silver dollar was worth 
3 cents more than the bullion in a gold dollar; since the demon- 
etization, however, silver bullion declined, or the gold ad- 
vanced, so that the difference between the bullion value in asil- 
ver dollar was 53 cents less than the gold dollar: that is, the one 
had increased and the other declined until the difference was 53 
cents on the dollar. 

This principle is also true of the credit and debtor classes. 
As gold increased so the holdings of the owner of gold and fixed 
incomes and all loaners of money increased, and the debtor class 
found it harder to their debts in the same ratio. 2 

John Stuart greatest economic writer produced by 
Europe, says: 

If the whole in circulation was dou woul ; 
if it would hey taser es one-fourth, prices — — — wine tng e 


This I regard as the fundamental law of money and the most 


sr pee: rule in economics. 
ne of the greatest American writers on the subject has said: 


The truth is that the most enormous power ever known to man, or that 
ever can be, lies in money—in the increase or decrease of its quality. 


Ricardo says: 


The value of money in any coun is determined the amount existing; 
that commodities would rise or fall in og in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money. I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 


Another writer on money says: 

That the sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 milliards—one- 
half gold and one-half silver. If by a stroke of the they suppress one of 
these metals in the monetary service they double the demand for the other 
metal to the ruin of all debtors, 

Mr. Chairman, I ht cite many more authorities to the 
same effect, but I deem these sufficient. These citations are taken 
from works of the highest authority on economic law, and I 
think they conclusivcly establish this proposition, that the vol- 
ume of money is a ig! Sot hea: factor in fixing prices of com- 
modities and labor. ices are affected by the law of supply 
and demand, by a change in the supply or demand; if the supp}, 
increases and the demand remains the same prices will fall, an 
if supply decreases with the same demand prices will rise, if 
the demand increases with the same supply this will increase 
prices, but if demand decreases then there is a decline in prices. 

What I wish to show in this connection is that from 1873 to the 

resent time there has been no such in the supply of pro- 

uctions or in land relatively to demand or to ulation as will 
accountfor the great 82 A in prices. It will be seen by ex- 
amination of our statistics that the number of bushels of wheat 
produced per annum from 1873 has not been relatively greater 
than population, and the same is true of cattle and other live 
stock, as well as land, and the decline in prices, as we all know, 
has been from 33 to 50 per cent in value. ‘A decline of 33 per cent 
in values increases the purchasing power of money 50 per cent, 
and a decrease of prices of 50 per cent in commodities increases 
the purchasing power of money 100 per cent, Sothe effect of all 
this is dear money and cheap property, the supreme wish of Wall 
street. 

From 1850 to 1873 the world’s stock of metallic money more 
than doubled: prices were from 30 to 40 per cent higher, and the 
period between 1850 and 1860 was called the golden era of this 
country, and wea!th then increased as it never did before or has 
since. The world’s production of gold from 1841 to 1850 was 
$380,000,000, and for the same period the production of silver was 
$350,000,000, and the production of the gold of the world from 
1851 to 1860 was $1,300.000,000, and during the same period the 

roduction of silver was 8400, 000, 000. So it will be seen that from 

851 to 1860 there was nearly five times as much gold produced 
in the world as there was in the 3 decade, while there 
was but a very small increase in the production of silver. The 
cause of the great increase in gold in the latter decade was due 
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to the discovery and production of enormous quantities of gold 


in California and Australia es asi St the year 1849. 

1 in i paning that during that decade gold was demon- 
etinct ta tho erman states and also in Austria, and attempts 
were made to demonetize it in France and other nations on the 
Continent; and the strange thing about it is that the very same 
arguments then used by those advocating the demonetization of 

id are used now by the opponents of silver. Then, as now, 

e.attempt was to demonetize the metal produced in the great- 
est abundance, as they claimed,so that money would not be made 
cheap. If we desire to see their arguments in full we have but 
to consult the work of Mr. Chevalier on the Full of Gold,” pub- 
lished in 1856. Then, as now, the attempt was to make money 
dear and productions cheap; the holders of money against the 
wage-earner and bread winner, in order to double the value of 
their accumulated piles of gold. The issue is fairly joined, and 
this battle for human rights must be fought to a finish. 

Every commercial nation of the world has abandoned the prin- 
ciple of the regulation of money by private interest. Our Con- 

tution prohibits the several States from coining money or to 
emit bills of credit, and to 5 gold and silver coins 
a tender in payment of debts; and r our General Govern- 
ment has assumed the right to coin our money and regulate the 
value thereof the question is presented, how long will the people 
of this country, who are supposed to control the Government, 
submit to this cunningly devised scheme of spoliation and fraud 
in the destruction of more than one-third of their constitutional 
money? 

The present Secretary of the Treasury, while he was a Repre- 
sentative on the floor of this House in 1878, presented the ques- 
tion as forcibly and 3 as a proposition could be presented. 
Hon. John G. Carlisle $ 

Acco! to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
i b; 0 

pean eee Bae aif of tbe metals Stoney e ite 

summation of a 


able > property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other 

‘ing on commerce. while it would be felt more sensibly 

uce anything like the prolonged dis- 

tion of society that must Inevitably result from the 
on of one-half of the metallic money in the world. 


The gentleman from Kentucky called it a gigantic crime, and 
he was right, and there sho be some means to adequately 
unish the crime. A party committing piracy on the high seas 
punished by death, and yet these land pirates whoare robbing 
every home in the land are permitted to go unwhipped of jus- 
tice. The fathers of the public, in tneir om, never 
thought such a crime would be committed and therefore made no 
n for its punishment. But the crime of taking the prop- 

erty of another without authority on land or sea by force or b 
legislative decree is just the same. The conspiracy is semen | 
on by London, Walt street, and their allies. The conspirators 
must be dispersed and the conspiracy suppressed. The issue is 
one on which the welfare of the human race depends, for those 
who control the circula: medium of the world are masters of 
mankind. The issue is of human liberty and of the rights of 
thepeople. There can beno surrender. dustrial liberty shall 
not perish even at the behest of Wall street. This is a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people; not a 
government of Wall street, for Wall street, and by Wall street. 

It is an immemorial custom with all governments to certify 
the weight und fineness of the precious metals by the impression 
of the coinage stamp, and it Is clearly a gross injustice to the 
poopie as itis to every holder of gi or silver bullion for the 

vernment to refuse its stamp to his bullion, as it is then 
thrown out of circulation as money and deprived of a great part 
of its value. 

For more than seventy years the Government of France sus- 
tained ped mk ty of the two metals at a ratio of 153 to 1, and to-day 
they have 000, 000 in gold, $700,000,000 in silver, and $700,000,- 
000 p per money in that country, allcirculating ata parity and the 
paper currency redeemable in gold or silver coin at the option 
of the Government. If France, with a population of 39,000,000 
and a 2 not larger than the State of Texas, can safely 
carry that volume of money, what volume of money should the 
United States carry with nearly double the 5 of France 
and our vast territory? I will answer that hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, bimetallism isa constitutional rightof the Amer- 
ican people, of which they should not be deprived, and the 
wrong inflicted on them in 1873 should be righted here and 
now. 

Lrevere the Constitution of my country,and when I state that I 
believe it was ordained of Heaven you may regard me a little 

titious, but such still is my belief; and J further believe 
that there is no power under the Constitution to deprive the 


American people of the coinage of both gold and silver. Daniel 
Webster, the greatest constitutional lawyer of this or any other 
country, said: 


Gold and silverat rates fixed by the Congress constitute the legal standard 
of value in this country, and neither nor any State has authority 
to establish any other standard or to that standard. 

Gentlemen, notice the language: Congress has no authority 
to displace that standard. 
James G. Blaine said: 
1 8 and silver to be the money of the Constitution, indeed, the 
ot American 


mon people, which the great law as 
quite pendent of itsownexistence. No power was conferred on ess 
to declare either should not be money. Congress has therefore, in my judg- 


ment, no power to demonetize either. 


I could greatly multiply these authorities if time would per- 
mit, but it is so patent to every reflecting mind that nature, as 
well as the Constitution, intended gold and silver to be used as 
money, that there can be no justificationfor its demonetization. 
Mother earth holds our gold and silver in her great pockets, 
and by investigation and developmentit was found many 
ago that the ratioof the two metals in the earth was as 16 to I, and 
on this principle and ratio the two metals were coined. 

I beg gentlemen to remember that the ratio can not be fixed 
on the cost of production or commercial values alone, for these 
change every day—nay, sometimes every hour. The ratio can 
not be predicated on cost of production or commercial value. 
Some of the bullion and coins now in existence may have been in 
existence for a hundred years. How are you going to find what 
it cost to produce the bullion then? One mine produces silver 
at-a loss and another at a profit; how will you adjust it? Then, 
if you take the commercial or market value as thestandard, that 
market value is constantly changing, and therefore you would be 
compelled to change the ratio in your coins every month or year. 
If a man would find a nugget of gold in his path, as many have 
done, say worth $10,000, he is allowed to take it to the mintsand 
have it coined into eagles and half eagles, without any inquiry 
as to the cost of production. 

I have no doubt but, taking all thesilver and in the world, 
it cost more to produce it than its value after it is coined. If the 
money use was taken from gold bullion, does sy person suppose 
for a moment 25.8 grains of gold bullion would be worth a uni- 
form price on the market of 100 cents? No; it would simply be- 
come a commodity, subject from day to day to the market 
changes as other commodities; so if the full money use was given 
to silver bullion, that would raise the price of the bullion tothe 
money value, If, therefore, it has been discovered by new ap- 
pli:nces that. there is more silver bullion in the earth in propor- 
tion to gold than 16 to 1, I can see no good reason why the ratio 
may not be changed. I think, however, that the ratio of gold 
to silver in the earth is still about the same, and that the coin- 
age ratio should be 16 to 1, although I will vote, by way of com- 
promise, for a small increase in the ratio. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words about the Sher- 
man act. That act was passed in 1890, and it authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion every month at the 3 and to issue in pay- 
ment of such purchase of silver bullion Treasury notes of the 
United States; such notes to be redeemable on demand in coin. 

When the measure was under consideration in this House I 
had the honor to address the House, and among other things I 
said on that occasion: 

The effect of passing the bil 


That is the Sherman act— 


would be to suspend silver coinage and to totally damonetize this metal and 
to permanently establish for us the single gold standard; and clearly that 
would have the effect to drive all silver out of circulation. There is another 
reason why this bill (the Sherman act) should not become a law, It will be 
remembered that there are about 81.400,000.000 bonds ot the Government now 
outsta and some of them will fall due next year, and all the balance in a 
few years . Now, these bonds are all Bg bo ve in coin, not 2a papar 
money or silver certificates. This bill stops the coinage of all silver so that 
these bonds must be paid in gold. 

Mr. S er, when I made these statements I spoke the exact 
truth. The prophecy has been fulfilled. This matter hascome 
to pass, as I expected. I do not agree now with all that is said 
about this act, that it is the sole cause of the present crisis. I 
do not believe that it is, and, therefore, Iwill not say so. There 
is a financial panic in this country, but I think that it is largely 
due to the domonetization of silver in 1873, to the McKinley biil, 
and other vicious Republican legislation for the last decade. 

The vice of the Sherman act is the purchase of silver bullion 
and storing it in the Treasury. It should be coined into money 
8 used to redeem the coin notes issued for the purchase df the 

on. 

If an army was fleeing in a panic from their victorious enemies, 
what would you do to restore confidence and stop the panic? It 
seems to me that the proper thing would be, reénforce them 
with more men, so that they would be certain that they could 


` 
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return and defeat theirenemy. We have a financial panic be- 
cause there is not sufficient money to do the business of the 
country, and the remedy proposed is not to furnish the people 
more money, but to re 
increased circulation of $50,000,000 annually that we get under 
the Sherman act. The notes issued under act are as good 
money as any other money issued by the Government, and in 
pe of extending the currency, it is insisted that we must con- 

tit. The people ask for bread and you give them a stone. 

I am in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act. In fact, I am 
in favor of the repeal of all the Sherman acts on our statutes, 
and especially the repeal of the act of 1873, that demonetized 
silver. But at the same time I am in favor of proper legisla- 
tion to take their place. I am ready to repeal the McKinley 
bill, but I want a tariff bill for revenue only to take its place. 

I stand with both feet on the Democratic platform of 1892, and 
insist that the cowardly makeshift of the Sherman act shall be 
repealed and the financial principles of that platform shall be 
enacted into law. Gentlemen, you can not deceive the people of 
oe eras They know what you are doing, and how you are 

oing it. 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that every Democrat in 
this House voted for the special order of business under which 
we are now proceeding; thatis, that we shall have fourteen days 
of debate and also evening sessions, and then the first vote that 
we take shall be for coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. If 
this vote carries, that will repeal the Sherman act. 

This is the way it should repealed. The same vote that 
repeals the Sherman act will give us silver coinage, and thus in- 
crease our circulation by good money at least $60,000,000 annu- 
ally. This is what I promised my people I would do, and I will 
do it if my vote is the only affirmative vote given. Many of you 
say you are for silver coinage, but you are like Felix said to 
Paul: Go thy way for this time; when I have a convenient sea- 
son I will call for thee.” 

Gentlemen, when do you think the convenient season” will 
come? This session of Congress, or the next, or twenty years 
from now. Some of you say that you are for silver coinage 
when we have an international agreement on a ratio of coinage 
between the two metals. When will that take place? Never. 

Since the adoption of the Chicago platform there has been a 
meeting of an international commission at Brussels to agree on 
a ratio between gold and silver. What did the commission do? 
Nothing. The talk of an international commission is simply a 
motion for a continuance,” asa tricky lawyer does in a case he 
does not wish to try. We all know that England will never agree 
to any ratio between the two metals in her present condition, and 
gentlemen say that unless England concurs we can not have bi- 
metallism. ny then, delay this question any longer? 

The Democratic platform declares that we must maintain the 
„parity of the two metals.“ To this I fully agree; but how is 
that to be done? In my judgment it issimple enough. When 
the Treasury pays out a gold dollar in redemption for acoin note 
the next time the Treasury should pay out a silver dollar, and 
soon. If the Treasury would observe the “ parity between the 
metals,” then the metals would take care of themselves. 

The Chicago platform must mean coinage of both metals at a 
proper ratio, for itcan mean nothing else. It says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 


country. 

This does not mean that gold shall be the standard and silver 
simply a subsidiary coin. It means that both metals must be 
treated alike; and for this reason I can not vote for the Wilson 
bill, that Taposs the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, be- 
cause that bill pledges ‘‘ the faith and credit of the United States 
to maintain the ries! of the standard gold and silver coins of 
the United States.“ The Chicago platform is pledged “ to main- 
tain the parity of the two metals,” which is all right, but the 
parity of the coins is quite a different thing. 

The Treasury Department in its construction of the words in 
the Sherman act, to maintain the two metals at a parity with 
each other,” held that the Treasury had the right to redeem a 
silver certificate in gold, and when the Treasury comes to con- 
strue this part of the Wilson bill, if it ever becomesa law, it will 
hold that the Treasury has the right to redeem silver dollars 
with gold dollars. This is the way I construe the language of 
the Wilson bill and the way the Treasury will construe it, and I 
think that that should not be enacted into law. 

The silver dollar, in F is ney of ultimate pay- 
ment and can not and should not be redeemed like a paper dol- 
lar. The reason a paper dollar should be redeemed is because 
itis sim 14 ees money or a promise to pay, and it hasno value 
Only as it is to be redeemed in gold or silver. If a silver dollar 


is to be redeemed with gold, then the silver dollar is but token 
money and you are at once on a gold basis. Does the Chicago 
platform favor such a result? I think not. 


the Sherman act and thus curtail the. 


The amount of gold money in the world is about $3,656,935,000 
and silver money $3,944,700,000. If silver is demonetized, then 
we are on a gold basis, with only $2.36 ee capita to do the busi- 
ness of the world. That will double the purchasing power of 
money and reduce its debt-paying power one-half, 

In the great State of Illinois the census of 1890 shows that the 
mortgage indebtedness in that State is $100 per capita, or $500 
to Apo d family of five persons in the State; a total of nearly 
$400,000,000. If this is to be paid in gold it will require $800,- 
000,000 to pay the debt. How cana member of Congress who 
8 an agricultural constituency support such a measure? 
If I should do so, when I return to my people I could not look 
them in the face and regard myself as an honest man, and so 
Dee me heaven any such legislation shall not have my sup- 
port. 

I have examined this question calmly and d ionately, and 
as God has given me the power to understand the right, I re- 
gard it as an enslavement of the masses for the benetit of the 


c à 

The total debts of this country, public and private, are some- 
where about $30,000,000,000. one-half of the money are de- 
stroyed, the balance left mustdo double duty, and therefore the 
effect would be to double all debts, making the debts of this 
country nearly equal to its total wealth. And it will be well to 
bear in mind, also, that a great t of this indebtedness held 
against the labor and production of this country, that labor never 
received any consideration for it. 

The railroad indebtedness of this country, one-third of it or 
more, is watered stock. The Government bonds were sold for 
less than 60 cents on the dollar in gold and the same is true of 
other bonds. 

The great majority of the Government bonds when made were 
payable.in currency or the lawful money, but that was after- 
wards ere by statute and they were made payable in coin. 

But let all that pass now. The people of thiscountry are wil- 
ling to pay every dollar of indebtedness, principal and interest, 
as called for in the contract, in the money that was then in ex- 
istence, but not one cent more. Nearly three-fourths of the 
bonded debt of the nation has been paid, leaving about $600,- 
000,000, held chiefly in England, yet to pay. Stillat the present 
price of wheat it will take nearly as many bushels of wheat to 
pay this balance as it would require to pay the original indebt- 
edness, with wheat at its then price. t 40 cents a bushel, the 
local market price now, it would take 1,500,000,000 bushels to 
pay the balance of the debt, while that amount of wheat at $1.50 
ES bushel, the price when the debt was contracted, would pay 

„250,000,000. And this is approximately true of all other farm 
products, as well as days of labor. 

How long, oh! how long, inthe name of justice, will this thing 
continue? How long will the vampires of wealth continue to 
suck the lifeblood of labor? ` 

There is no truer statement in the Book of books than thesay- 
ing of Solomon, that the borrower is the slave of the lender.” 
The valoroussword of our forefathers more than a hundred years 
ago suppressed the tyranny of England, yet we, their degenerate 
sons, have again sold Great Britain our liberty for their gold; 
and gentlemen in this Chamber are now insisting that the proper 
thing to do in order to relieve us in the present crisis is for the 
Government to issue $100,000,000 of gold bonds bearing 3 per 
cent interest per annum, payable in fifty years, and purchase 
with such bonds $100,000,000 of gold from England, and place it 
in the Treasury to strengthen the gold reserve; and this perhaps 
may be done, but never with my consent. 

t would this mean? Simply that $no pocpie of this coun- 
try should be taxed hereafter to pay $250,000,000 principal and 
interest of the bonds in order that $100,000,000 of gold should now 
be placed in the Treasury, so that next week Wall street could 
go to the Treasury with $100,000,000 coin notes, noninterest- 
bearing, and draw this $100,000,000 of gold out and send it back 
to England, so that more bonds would have to be issued by this 
Government from time to time, and purchase more gold and re- 
turn it to the Treasury, and in every deal of $100,000,000 Wall 
street, in connection with its English bank, would make $150,- 
000,000 out of the American poopie. What a roaring farce this 
would be, and how Wall and Lombard streets would enjoy it all. 
What a delightful way this would be to restore confidence to the 
American people by opening the Treasury doors to this further 
system of robbery. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that this country would issue no 
more interest-bearing bonds. In my judgment the future money 
of this country should be about $800,000,000 of gold and $900,000,- 
000 of silver coin, both convertible into gold and silver ce — 
cates at the pleasure of the holder, and an equal volume of cur- 
rency issued, not by national or State banks, but by the Govern- 
ment itself, and paid out directly to the people. This would 


| give us $3,400,000,000, or nearly $50 per capita, which would be 
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sufficient for a reserve and also to meet sho growing and con- 
stantly arpata business developments of country. 

I would have all this money guaranteed by the public honor 
of the nation, and every dollar should have the same purchasing 

wer as every Other dollar, and all paper money should be re- 
i in gold and silver, and as fast as redeemed should again 
be reissued; both coins to receive equal treatment from the 
Treasury. I would put the same power behind our money sys- 
tem that sustains our flag, and the nations of the earth would 
respect them both alike. I would make it treason, punishable 
with death, for any person or persons to make a corner on the 
gold in the Treasury, or to attempt to withdraw it for other 
than legitimate purposes. 

You ask me how would we get our gold and silver. My answer 
is that we have now in this country $687,000,000 in gold and 
556,000,000 in silver coins, with about $154,000,000 of silver bul- 
lion in the Treasury, which, if coined, would make in all 710,- 
000,000 silver dollars. The balance I would get from our gold 
and silver mines and from the sale of our farm products, and the 
products of our shops and factories in the markets of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this financial system ht reduce the usury of 
Wall street and the income of the ionaires, but it would 
bring sunshine and happiness to the homes of labor in America. 
I want my people to owe less and own more; to have less labor 
and more leisure; less slavery and more liberty, and with the 
white and yellow metal as our coursers, properly harnessed to- 
gether to our monetary system, we will again secure our com- 
mercial freedom among the nations of the earth. 


Uses and Abuses of Financial Legislation. 


SPEREOH 
HON. WILLIAM BAKER. 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House ha under consideration the bill R. 1) torepeal anaes of 
an my em oved July 14, 1890, entitled An act ting the purchase of 
silver on and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 


poses 

Mr. BAKER of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is quite a diversity of opinions in re- 
ard to the causes which have led to the conditions which con- 
ront us at the present time. They are not the work of a single 

day or a single Bese but the result of a carefully laid plan thor- 
Mig and intelligently executed. 

e other factors have entered into the general scheme, the 
contraction of the currency of the nation has been the chief cause 
of all this distress and disaster. 

In 1866 there was $1,863,409,216 of currency, exclusive of gold, 
silver, and State-bank issues, being used asa 553 medium 
by 35,819,261 people, making an average of 952 per capita. This 
amount of currency was composed of the following: 


8 —TT—TTTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—X—T—V—V—T—T—W——— R 88, 908, 841 
Two-year notes of 1868. , 415, 250 
Compound-interest notes. 159, 012, 140 
Seven-thirty notes 251, 550 
Temporary loan, ten days 120, 176, 196 
Ce: cates of indebtedness 26, 391, 000 
United States notes (greenbacks) 400, 891, 368 
Fractional currency „070, 876 
Gold certiflcates s -.---- 10, 713, 180 
-l r ͤ 0 wnaarabdeunetsoten „315 

—̃ ̃ —Tñ?———— ——— 8 1, 863, 409, 216 


Of this amount 81, 289,967,442 were interest-bearing obligations. 

The funding act of April, 1866, empowered the Secretary of 
the Treasury to call in these interest-bearing notes and fund 
them into 5-20 6 per cent bonds. He was further authorized to 
callin and destroy $4,000,000 of United States notes or green- 
backs each month. From the date of this act to June 30, 1869, 
bonds to the amount of $1,095,162,000 had been issued and 
$77,018,837 of greenbacks had actually been burned up. In this 
manner the circulation had been contracted from $1,863,409,216 
in 1866 to $691,028,377 in 1869. 

In the meantime business failures had increased from 495, 
with liabilities of $8,579,000, in 1864, to 2,780, with liabilities of 
$96,666,000, in 1868. Because of these increased failures the law 
of February, 1868, was passed, which forbid the further destruc- 
tion of the greenbacks. 

At this time the question of the kind of money these bonds 
were payable in began to be agitated. The contract on the bonds 
hacia them payable in lawful money, which at that time was 


gold, silver, and paper mone 


A Dill was passed 


h 18, 1869, known as the public credit 


strengthening act, which declared these bonds payable in coin, 
This act took from the people one-third of their means of pay- 
ment and changed the contract of the public debt from lawful 
mouey to coin. As coin was then ata peiin; this act added 
full „000, 000 to the burden of taxation. The act of July 14, 
1870, refunded this enormous debt into ten, twenty, and thirty 
3 bonds, bearing 5, 44, and 4 per cent, respectively, payable 

coin. Ha refunded great debt and thereby p 
future generations under tribute, the nextstep in the cons eeg 
was to make itall payable ingold alone. This wasaccomplish 
by the act of February 12, 1873, which stopped the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar, and the act of June 22, 1874, which de- 
monetized it. With the passage of these two acts the entire 
bonded debt of the nation, principal and interest, became payable 
in gold alone. 

ot being satisfied with this, these conspirators forced through 

Congress what is known as the resumption act, passed January 
14, 1875, which provided that specie payments should be re- 
sumed January 12, 1879. Immediately after the passage of the 
resumption act, the fact that silver had been stealthily demone- 
tized in 1873 became known. A general burst of indignation 
went up all over the land, which assumed such proportions as to 
frighten Congress, and compelled the enactment, in 1878, of 
what is known as the Bland bill, which obligated the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase and coin not less than two nor more 
than four millions of silver dollars each month. 

During the same year the further retiring of the greenbacks 
was prohibited. 

On July 14, 1890, the present silver law was passed which com- 

ls the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver, to be paid for 

a 5 of legal-tender Treasury notes. Briefly, the above 
is the parag of our currency laws since the war. It will be no- 
ticed that the contract between the people and the bondholder 
has been changed twice, and each time against the interest of 
the people and for the profit of the bond-owner—first, payable 
in lawful money, which was gold, silver, or paper; second, by 
the strengthening act, made payable in coin—gold or silver; 
third, by the demonetization of silver, made payable in gold 
alone. Meantime, gold was a reciated in value to such an ex- 
tent as to more than double debtedness. 

Is it strange under such conditions there are those who object 


to the p e of the present bill, which strikes down one-half 
of the metal money of the country and will again double the 
value of gold? 


The statistics of the Yop twenty-eight years prove the follow- 
ing proposition beyond ashadow of a doubt: First, that the per 
capita of currency has been materially lessened. Second, that 
the business of the country and the uses formoney has quadru- 
pea during that time and that bankruptcy and failures have rap- 
dly multiplied in consequence of it. Third, that the national 
debt during that time has been increased instead of being di- 
minished. 

The volume of money as I have given it has been carefully 
compiled from the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The fact is overlooked or ignored by the partisan that cer 
stringent laws are on the statute books which specifically de- 
mand that certain portions of this currency must be locked u 
and held as a reserve, hence not in any sense in circulation, an 
that other portions have been lost, destroyed, or sent out of the 
country, or used for other purposes. When proper deductions 
are made and reasonable allowances given for factors which con- 
spire to reduce the amount in circulation, we believe the follow- 
ing table will prove substantially correct: ` 


Circulation per capita. 


35, 819, 281 | $1, 863, 409, 216 $52. 01 
36, 269,502 | 1, 350, 949, 218 87.51 
37, 016, 949 794, 758, 112 21.47 
37,779, 800 730, 705, 638 19. 34 
38, 558, 371 691, 028, 377 18.70 
89, 750, 073 670, 344, 147 16.89 
40, 978, 007 661, 641, 363 19.14 
42, 245, 110 652, 896, 762 15. 45 
43, 550, 756 632, 032, 773 14.51 
44, 896, 705 630, 427, 609 14.04 
46, 284, 344 620, 316, 970 13. 40 
47, 714, 829 586, 328, 074 12. 28 
48, 955, 306 549, 540, 087 11,28 
50, 155, 783 534, 424, 248 10. 65 
51, 660, 456 528, 524, 207 10. 23 
52, 693, 665 610, 632, 433 11.51 
53, 747, 538 657, 404, 084 12, 23 
54, 812, 488 648, 205, 895 11. 82 
55, 908, 737 591, 476, 978 10. 58 
57, 016, 911 533, 405, 001 9. 35 
58, 157, 249 470, 574, 301 8.08 
59, 320, 393 423, 452, 221 7.13 
60, 506, 800 398, 719, 212 6.58 
61, 717, 936 306, 999, 882 4.97 


result of such a rapid contraction of the circulat- 
um the following table of business failures is given: 


E 


292 — 
1850 — 


81, 155, 932 
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By comparing this table with the one that precedes it, it will 
be found that the number of failures have kept even pace with 
the reduction of the volume of the currency. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, has the result of our financial legisla- 
tion been u success? Was it necessary for a hundred and sixty- 
two thousand business men to pass through the horrors of 
bankruv and suffer the torture which alwaysawaits such con- 
ditions? Or that four billions of hard-earn propert should 
be unnaturally and wrongfully transferred from the debtor to 
the creditor class on account of an inadequate volume of money? 
Is our nation the stronger for this trying ordeal in order to 
make United States bonds bear a premium? 

Feeling that I have established the truthfulness of the two 
first propositions laid down, I shall now proceed to establish the 
truth of the third proposition, that the national debt during 


that time has been increased instead of being diminished: 
The national debt as given by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1866 was $2, 783, 000, 000 
Paid on FTT tea esd E a 1, 756, 000, 000 
e i eae ye won ee 2, 538, 000, 000 
CCT TTTTTTCT0T0T0TCTͥTTTTTTT—— NEA 000, 000 
c signees 4, 352, 000, 000 
Amount due 188 N 1, 027, 450, 000 


Had this debt been contracted payable in wheat it would stand 
as follows: 
In 1866 the entire debt could thave been paid 


PO ES DARE bushels of wheat.. 1, 007,000,000 
Paid on principal. 4 R 1, 988, 000, 000 
Paid as inter TAO LS = as 2, 974, 000, 000 
Paid as premium dO orn 000, 000 

o oy Rae A AS Fa 5, 022, 000, 000 
Amount due 1803... . 2.054, 500, 000 


Had the debt been contracted payable in cotton it would stand 
as follows: 
In 1867 it could have been paid in full with bales 

nnn ͤwũmwbw—é —B]à 14, 184, 000 
We have paid on principal bales of cotton 34, 800, 000 
We have paid as interest do- 58, 760, 000 
We have paid as premium a0: -25.= 1, 130, 000 
Amount paid to 18990ꝗ—ũ... 8 94, 690, 000 
Amount due 18933. «„ꝙ 9 ssaka 34, 251, 600 


It now requires nearly two and one-half times as much cotton to 
pay the debt as it would the entire debt in 1867. d 

it the same principle holds good in private indebtedness as it 
does in public, then Mr. A, who mortgaged his farm prior to 
1872 for one-half the purchase money, who has worked hard and 
economized closely to lessen his indebtedness, finds himself to- 
day more in debt, when measured by the remuneration received 
for his own efforts, than when the debt wascontracted. In order 
to show that money has become dear and the products of labor 
cheap in the last twenty-eight years, I will give the following 
illustration: 

Mr. A is.a banker, Mr. B a capitalist. and Mr. C a farmer. 
Mr. A invests his money in Government bonds, Mr. B places his 
äna savings bank and allows it to remain idle. Mr. C invests his 
in wheat and puts it ina granary. At the end of twenty-eight 
‘years we find their investments would be about as follows: 

For each dollar the banker invested, with principal and in- 


808, 149, 033 | 
752. 000 


2188288888 
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terest, he can buy to-day ten times as much of the product of 
Th capitalist 33 ings bank 

e whose mon e BAV: 
can buy four 5 roduct of farm labor, while 


the farmer less than one- of the for 
‘his wheat. righ re 


By these illustrations we can readily see the causes that have 
‘been at work in this co ; that has effected the great change 
in the financial condition of the laborer and the capitalist. 

He who will carefully study the le we have had on 
the money question and the effects which have followed in the 
wake of legislation, in the face of history will be forced to 
this conclusion, that nearly all the legislation we have had has 
been in the interest of the creditot class and against the debtor 
class, or in favor of the moneyed class against the laborer. 

There are peg ie classes at this time demanding recogni- 
tion and action of this body. One is the debtor, the other the 
creditor class. One finds that their burdens are too grievous to 
‘be borne; the other is deman an additional pound of flesh. 

One comes from the home-builders of our nation, the other 
from those who are absorbing the wealth of the toiling millions. 
Realizing the great benefit they received by the contraction of 
the currency in the first few years after the war, the latter class 
are now demanding ened precor sacrifices shall be made at their 
behests; thut silver shall be fully demonetized, that the basis 
a which all our debts have been contracted shall be destroyed. 

hey have much to say about the 50-cent dollar, but they have 
nothing to say about the 40-cent wheat, the 5-cent cotton, the 
15-cent corn and wool. They have nothing to say about the 
sheriff's vain efforts to sell the homes of the people at from one- 
third to one-half what they e years ago. They have 
much to say about the honest dollar. 

Pray, what is an honest dollar? Is it not the dollar of con- 
tract? Deceive not yourselves by this cry of honest dollar. The 
American people are aroused to the true situation. You despise 
the honest dollar which is the dollar of contract, and by legisla- 
tion have sought to debase it and destroy its legal tender in 
payment of debts contracted when it was one of the basic metals. 

If you are honest in the use of both the metals, as you say you 
are; if you wish to strengthen the public credit and the credit 
ot all our people, do as was done in 1834, reduce the amount of 
gold in the gold dollar, and make its commercial value the same 
as that of the silver dollar. There was a perfect consensus of 
opinion at that time by such men as Webster, Clay, Benton 

right, John Quincy Adams, and many others that I might 
mention. They all agreed that if any change was made, it must 
be done by reducing the value of the dearer metal. 

Benton said as soon as that was done gold began to flow in 
the country through all the channels of commerce, old chests 
gave up their hoards, the mints were busy, and in a few months, 
as if by magic, currency banished from country for 7 | 
years overspread the land and gave joy and confidence to 
the pursuits of industry. : 

Is this an age of advancement or of retro m. Are weseek- 
ing to ee laws in harmony with spirit of the age, or 
are we seeking by class legislation to confiscate the property of 
our home-builders and build up a moneyed aristocracy in our 
midst? These are questions, gentlemen, that are fo them- 
selves upon the consideration of this House, and alar the 

ple of this country. History teaches us that England by the 
monetization of silver confiscated four-fifths of the landed 
property of her country, and made beggars of one-tenth of her 
people. Shall we, with the light of tory before us, yield to 
the demands of the moneyed aris of our own country and 
that of Europe, follow in her footsteps, demonetize silver, reduce 
One-half of the basis upon which the currency of this country 
rests, and thus confiscate the homes of our people? 

The righteous judgment of mankind says no. 

Alison, in his History of England, uses language: 

Aconsiderable contraction of the currency, to the extent of, perhaps, one- 
third or à half, at once adds a third or a to the real amount of the whole 
debt, public and private. 

Can it be possible that this House is ready to force this addi- 
tional burden upon our people? 

He also says that— 

All attempts to pay off a public debt -con high prices and 

uberant — when the currency has been contrac and 

prices! pave in consequence fallen, will be found to be difficult, if See 
sible. f 

Weare brought face to face with conditions which we feel to 
be very unfortunate. On the one hand we have riots of the starv- 


ing poor; on the other, failures of banks and eral suspension 
of business and a million creditors demanding their of 
twenty millions of debtors who are unable to meet their Bow Hoes 


tions. 
The nations of 


have had just such experiences as we 
are now passing through, and instead of changing the 


conditions 
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that brought that — zan tout their people, they increased 


their elements of might the further subju- 
gate the masses of the Te 
With the pro demonetization of silver and the reduction 


of the volume of money in circulation, with the increase of our 
pulation and additional demands for the uses of money, owing 
To the: increase of business interests, we will be forced to follow 
still further the example set by Europe. 
She has strengthened her arm of oppression toa degree un- 
eled in the history of the world. 
Isubmit the following table for the careful consideration of 


thinkin, le: 
Sa ARMAMENTS OF EUROPE. 


[La Question Sociale, Bordeaux.] 


Throughout the whole of Europe, even in the smallest states, people speak 
of nothing but the increase of the armiment. This madness has even taken 
hold of nations which, from their geographical tion, are not in danger of 
an attack at all. To give our 9 insight into the tremendous arma- 
ments of Europe, we- srpna the 6 compiled by Captain 
F staff. sho the increase of * 

869, ane strength to which they will be 
plans are carried oùt: 


Country. 

86 a AA — 4,350, 
Germany 5,000,000 
po 12465 

Austria „17%;P' „900. 

italy . 2,236, 
De SS ee 6,202.000 

Span. 800. 
Turkey... 1,500,000 

Switzerland. 489, 
Sweden and 510,000 
— 150.000 

ort x 
5 91,000 
Holland 185,000 
Montenegro. 55.000 
Greece...-..- 180.000 
Ro 280,000 
Servia... 180,000 
pe E NS ee Sa i Py 200,000 


Can it be possible that this House will 8 eee the use 
of silver, reduce the volume of money, and change the form of 
contract upon which $32,000,000,000 of indebtedness has been con- 


tracted. 

No, no; let us alike keep faith with both debtor and creditor. 
Let us ignore the demands of the creditor class and create a suf- 
ficient volume of money that the debtor may be enabled to pay 
his debts. He asks for no favors, but he demands justice. 

I will not longer claim the attention of this House at this time, 
but will adopt as Oy sentiments and arguments the h de- 


livered by Gen. A. J. Warner at Chicago, August 1, 1893. He 

said: 
Ss most extrac condition of affairs meets the assembling of this con- 
Almost 8 peano prevails over the world. The ests are 


Pountifal; there is enongh and to spare, and yet never before in the history 
of this has there been such widespread fear and distrust; never be- 
fore such a loss of confidence and destruction of credit. 


nant, and business of 
banks, — ot them prudently y close their doors 


and 
under o tances, woul Siace them above sus- 


tes. ks 
of the mints in India, is estimated at 81,000,000,000. AJ- 
situation is unparalleled. 
_ THE SILVER LAW NOT THE CAUSE. 

There * vo some O airh uate cause for such a general depression in the 
financial condi a Feats senses this condition of affairs to the present 
siiver-purchase law ted States would be to a mole hill 
into a mountain, —— ira oe — were not in itself — — Under this 
law, since Bebra! 14. 1890, about 8150,000,000 have been added to our currency. 
pape body believe that the presence now of this 8$150,000,000 in our cur- 
cy produces uces the present money famine or makes money scarce and dear? 
Wout Aen better off if this new money should be äro; out of our cur- 
rency, or if it had never been issued? Besides this $150,000,000, issued under 
the act of 1890, we have $400.000,000 of silver, or saga. Sono atives of silver, 
making altogether 6550. 000,000 of silver coin, silver cates, and coin notes. 
The gold-standard men have fought this money at every step, as they are 
now fighting the mt silver law. Suppose none of this money had been 
issued, what would be our condition now? Would it be better than it is? 
This volume of silver and pa oh = A presentatives form nearly two-fifths of 
our entire volume of money. t rome be our situation now without it? 
— gontu 4 attributs. the condition to the so-called 
plies a state of Eee know,. no- 


d 
don, since the clos. 
together, the finan: 


where outside of the banks, the chambers of commerce, and boards of trade, 
that reiterate, pro forma, such declarations. If gold has been drawn from 
Treas presenting coin notes, the act of 1890, the fault 
has been in the execution of the law and not in the law itself. 
THS POMOR E oe penta gp nen ang areere NA 
by the third section of the act, and the Secretaries of the Treasury, by giv- 
ing the holders of these notes the is 


equivalent volume of credits. The “object lesson.“ 
as it was intended to make the Sherman law a scapegoat, has proved a 
mal failure. The real object lesson is a very different one from that 
which the gold conspirators intended. It enables us to see the be of 
ee ee in order to go to a purely gold 
It is true that the shrinkage necessary to come down to — 9 
standard has but just bei ore ar but it is enough to show what 5 
n the world's wealth is to be measured by gold alone. It is enough to show, 
wgon is to be the sole measure, what property must come down to. Five 
ions will not measure the shrinkage of stocks, nor twice five billions the 
shrinkage of real estate and other Tree tage that must take place before they 
og hog T standard. 
erence between measuring one y gold and silver together 
and gold aione will be found to be much greater than most people calcu- 


DOUBLING THE DOLLAR. 


One thing, however, will not shrink; 5 they must be paid 
in the same number of dollars, though the dollars be doubled in value. If 
the world’s wealth be §300,U00,000,000 and its debts 000, it is easy to 
see what doubling the dollar means. It is pla; for the world. 
the world's debts and the owners of the debts own the world 

“The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit.” 
A DIABOLICAL PLOT. 

It is a plot that one would think only fiends could e: in. But evidence 
is ab ant that no less a scheme ot plunder than ved after 


was concei 
the close of our war, and the y was concluded on on the close of the 
the spoliation of 


conspirac, 
Franco-Prussian war. all that was needed to accomplish spo! 
sne world was to change the money standard from gold and silver to gold 
one. 


HOW THE MONEY STANDARD MAY BE DOUBLED. 
The value of the 


stealthy and decepti 
a Metin of the 


standard is equivalent to putting the value 
of two dollars into one; isd doubling iene N. a. unit and cut 
erty dewn one-half. To do this, and 5 uire the same numberof 


by law the spo debts and taxes, is to — E Omn gwen robbery and to sanction. 
aw the spollation of one class by another; and to talk of such 
“honest money,” or of such policy as sound 


y. 

Over. such a policy necessarily paralyzes industries, discourages 

, renders trade tless, makes of laborers, and creates conor: 
ns under which industrial activity and social contentment are im 
To wantonly produce such a condition is a public crime. But is 7 
FF. in 1878, and is the condition we are 
*r. 

on the We the Gaited States conia be ensnared into such a plot in 1873 can be 

people were taken unawares. In 1873 we 


Bimetalllsm ted use o both metals as money. 
Wherever this tiens e: s the bimetaliic standard prevails, whether 15 
metals are at the same time imuse or not. It is, therefore, untruthful to 
claim, as we now so often hear, that the United States never hada bimetallic 
standard. The bimetallic standard prevailed 8 from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution to 1873,and when the 8 tently declares, as 
it has sop been doing. that we never had any er but the gold — 

ted States, and that the act of 1873 did not in fact change the 

eee after full discussion in both Houses 

and with 1 knowledge of the people, 10 lies as only a million-tongued 
ss can lie 

ne truth is, not forty people out of 40. 000. 000 in the United States knew of 
the act at the time. Not aman. it is safe to say, then or now connected with 
the of it. A previous bill red the dollar to the weight of 
the French 5-frane piece been somewhat assed, but — 3 
for this bill, which became the act of 1873, a gg eae 
of the rules, without debate, and withou I 
was not one boty Per either in the io STpisaaM onat 


that followed, to lead anyone that it 8 ver. On the 
3 the lanation of Mr. SHERMAN on up the bill bears evi- 
dence of covert intention. Nat a member of either House from the t 


State of Illinois, it is safe to Say, knew the bill demonetized silver, and ido 
not believe a single citizen of this State knew it. Senators from the most 
important States in the Union did not knowit. The S er of the House 
did not know it. The President who signed the bill not know it. Mr. 
Keliey, chairmanof the Committee on Coinage. Weights, and Measures of the 
ates did notknowit. Ofall this and much more we have incontrovertible 


was an act fraught with consequences more disastrous to human wel- 
any in the financial history of the world, literally sneaked 

— e of the United States; an act that surreptitiously ngs opin all 

rivate obligations and well-nigh doubled the cost of the war. The rel 

on cost dearly enough. but history will not deny that the head of . — 
integrity and was unpurchasable. But the generations to come will never 
believe that the only man in the Senate of the United States who knew that 
the mint act of 1873 contained the provisions that demonetized silver, if he 
knew the meaning of it, was unpurchasable. 


THE ORIME OF 1873. 
This plot 3 half —.— 1 money and double the yane of all 
be kn: in history as ae oe eee 1873, 


e of vary $ eten nyan If ever men 
appear as sepulchers * ey are su- o, after perpetrating this crime 
upon the people of this country, now e as advocates ot honest m 

Ea ele memories e ey? 
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race or nation. We did not wade through the slaughter of battlefields to 
destroy black slavery in this country in order to im t on the same soil a 
more servitude for our own children. 
eee Ryne eee eee e of this country will ably 
su t to the confiscation that must follow the establishment of the single 
gold standard, and I go further, and charge that those who seek to accom- 
real anarchists of to-day, for they destroy the con- 
ci thi existence ot 
Gentlemen, is a world-wide struggle. The gold combination extends 
through countries; it has unlimited means. It controls nearly all 
the great dailies of the large cities. bed Hg that was once the bulwark of 
the rights of the le is 80 no longer. It is in the hands of the enemy and 
has been turned 5 and shi 


they are d Foe 1 e of editorial intellect in recent 
ears has become a 11 to “ 

= The pen most skillful to the ard, to mislead, and to lie, is most 

in demand in this service. 


uch men, if ne § had lived in the days of the 
Revolution, for pay would have slandered Washington's army and extolled 
the political policy of Great Britain, as now they slander everything Amer- 
ican and extol everything that is British or Semitic in finance. 

This contest is therefore a life-and-death struggle, but if this country is to 
remain the land of the free and home of the brave—if it is to remain a country 
where government by the people and for the Ee is tocontinue—we must 
win, and we will win! The compromise we offer, therefore, is to re; both 
the Sherman laws, that of 1878 and that of 1890, in the same act, and restore 
to the people the money of the Constitution as it existed prior to 1873. 

Let us have American money coined at home and not borrowed from abroad 


Silver. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. i) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Up to within a few months ago it was my hope 
and expectation that when Congress met the whole question of 
our currency and coinage would be taken under consideration 
and settled by a comprehensive bill. Since the resumption of 
specie payment the earnest thought of our country has for the 
most part been directed to other les than those of coinage 
and currency. Tomeetphases which have appeared from time to 
time there has been adopted, however, some tentative laws, and 
the result is that we have lived during this period under asystem 
of expedients and patchwork. During this time warnings have 
not been lacking of our exposed condition, and we have recognized 
that it was only a question of time when the entire subject would 
have to be taken upand settled upon sound and philosophic princi- 
ples. But, sir, events have not waited our necessities or con- 
venience, and a sudden emergency has arisen in our monetary 
affairs which has occasioned the present extraordinary session 
of Congress. 5 
Whatever diference may exist among Democrats as to what 
else should be done, all are agreed that the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law should be repealed. It seems to me that no 
prudent and thoughtful man can deny that in the light of recent 
events, both at home and abroad—events going to the very root 
of the whole monetary question, especially as concerns a great 
nation with a vast international trade, like ours—all additional 
legislation should be preceded by exhaustive inquiry and careful 
consideration. 

The real question now before us, then, is, shall we meet the 
pressing necessity of the hour, or hold all in abeyance for certain! 
some months to come? Sir, when I consider the present onat 
tion of our country, the peculiar cause of the present stringency, 
the present state of divided opinion upon all other phases of the 

uestion, the consciousness that any immediate legislation upon 
those features would be, under recent and only partially under- 
stood conditions, a step in the dark, and the probably ruinous 
effects of delay, I am brought clearly and irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that it is our duty at this time to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman bill, without limitation or amendment. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is a difference in the minds of some gen- 
tiemen as to the cause of the monetary panic which now afflicts 
our country. There has been an export movement of gold, and 
when that movement began there was an impression that money 
might become searce in this country; but at no time has that 
movement reiched the extent that money was hoarded at former 


periods in the Treasury, and, therefore, no considerable alarm 
was manifested upon that point. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the alarm continued to grow, and publio at- 
tention was directed, it matters not how, to our existing mon- 
etary condition and system. What did the people find? They 
found that we are now floating credit money in this country ag- 
gregating more than $1,000,000,000, and that the whole of it is 
upon a basis that was provided in former years as adequate, and 
as the least that was adequate, for floating $346,000,000 of credit 
notes. 

When they consider the wealth and resources of the United 
States they know that this is no guarantee of the power of the 
Federal Government to sustain or redeem credit moneys unless 
power is vested in the Treasury to utilize the wealth and re- 
sources of the country. 

The provision of which I speak is the $100,000,000 of gold com- 
monly known as the redèemption fund. It is true there is the 

rovision of law authorizing the sale of coin bonds for re- 

emption purposes; but that operates in a very diferent man- 
ner now from what it did at the time it was enacted. There 
was no coin then, practically speaking, but gold. Now, our vast 
stock of silver dollars, a part of the very money to be sustained 
by public credit, is receivable as coin the same as gold. To 
sell bonds for this coin when gold is needed would be revolving 
a circle, and would impart no power of redemption to the 


asury. 

It is true there is a departmental construction that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can elect between receiving gold or silver 
coin in selling these bonds; but I affirm, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have no instance where bonds have been placed in the financial 
world to any nee extent upon only a legal assurance of 
this kind. This is sufficient to protect aSecretary, but not to sat- 
isfy a creditor. Before investors will meet our needs the pro- 
vision must be either explicit in the law or finally decided by the 
court of last resort. But to raise this dispute would be fatal to 
our wants at the time of need. So think it clear that in a most 
substantial sense our present stock of gold is the only reliable 
part of the basis that we rest upon, and to the present volume 
resting upon that narrow basis we are adding about 850, 000, 000 
of notes of credit yearly. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the condition of our accounts of mone 
to be redeemed and kept at a parity with each other. Here is the 
basis and extent of the Government's power. Here is the state 
of the law. Here are the exports of gold, indispensable for that 
parity: Take them all together, and who can conceive of a con- 

ition more perfectly devised to create distrust, not of the vol- 
ume, but as to the character of our money. 

Now, let us look briefly at some of the effects of this distrust. 
In a recent report concerning the national banks, made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, I find that in that class alone of 
our public depositories, in the short period of scarcely sixty days 
from the earlier part of June, there was withdrawn by distrust- 
ful depositors nearly $200,000,000. We know that this h i 
isof gold. Gold 5 as if by magie. Recent exports o 

old were solely from the stock held by the Government. Fore- 

anded depositors everywhere clutched gold. If wehad reports 
from all the other classes of depositories, who can tell how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars were withdrawn from the chan- 
nels of trade in this ea 

But this is not all. The banks are in debt totheir depositors. 
All classes of depositories are so in debt. The less-desired kinds 
of money are legal tender for deposits, and the banks and other 
depositories, in turn, fearing a general run upon them by their 
depositors, clutch all forms of money, The second effect of 
distrust of the character of our money has set in. The general 
public has tuken fright from the first fright. 

A new phase sets in, but it is the logical result of the first 
phase, Men who haye money on deposit can not draw it out. 

e are told upon high authority that if the national banks com- 
plied with the law to pay depositors on demand and not to in- 
vade their reserves, not one of the thousands of those institutions 
would be out of the hands of a receiver to-day. Gold is first 
withdrawn by depositors fearful ofa changeofstandard. Thatis 
taken out of the channels of trade, and then the banks refuse to 
pay even to depositors the balance of the money, and substan- 
tially all the money is gone. Any kind of money taken in by the 
stores in the course of trade brings a premium in exchange for 
shocks by depositors who can not get their money out of the 

s 


I am told that there is not a bank in this city that will cash 
the check of any gentleman here upon any bank in any other 
city in the Union. They will take it for collection, but they will 
not cash it. Under that condition of things we naturally wit- 
ness the distress which pervades all parts of our land, and this is 
said to be the case all over the country. l 

In addition to this contraction of money there is a greater 
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contraction of credit, that basis upon which far the greater 
part of trade rests, and ever will rest, in every progressive 
country. Even such credit as cashing a check from k to 
bank is denied. Money, the blood of commerce, is withdrawn. 
The channels of trade are blocked and clogged. All over the 
country the soundest institutions, almost without number, have 
me to the wall. The armies of the unemployed are gathering 
fo the cities. The wail of distress ladens every wind that blows 
from the country. By mistaken efforts to procure 8 
there has been precipitated enormous contraction. e issue 
$1 of money in a way that contracts $10 of money. In the midst 
of plenty our people are in want. Our ple are brought to a 
condition where they can not trade. we doubt the cause? 
I have tried to make it plain. It is distrust. Its origin is dis- 
trust of the character of our circulating medium; distrust of the 
stability of our standard of value; and for this there are two 
remedies, either of which will at once give confidence and afford 
us time to consider more intricate matters now relating to the 
currency and coinage questions, and which are not greatly needed 
except to provide for the future necessities of the country. 

One of these remedies is to clothe the Federal Government 
with power to sell gold bonds whenever necessary to replenish 
the gold reserve, and then to goon and issue against silver bullion 
the $50,000.000 of Treasury notes a year. The other is to repeal 
the law which increases monthly and arbitrarily the volume of 
credit money now being issued by the Government, but which, 
where it now gives $1 to circulation, costs $10 in the way of con- 
traction. Neitherof these policies would be a final settlement of 
the matter, but either would impart immediate and perfect con- 
fidence in the stability of our unit of value. 

No one has advised—I would not advise—that we increase the 
public debt in order to provide a reserve for the circulating 
medium that is now being issued. The ropes before the 
House is the wiser proposition of the two. But some gentlemen 
hold that if this be done there will never be any further legis- 
lation upon the silver 8 Upon what ground can gentle- 
men tain that position? Is there anything in your pledges, 
gentlemen, that should make you unwilling to have such legisla- 
tion? Is there anything in the principles or past attitude of our 
party that would prevent its being taken up? Are we not now in 
control of all branches of the Federal Government? Is there 
anything coupled with this bill that shackles the people or di- 
minishes thelr rights and their liberties, so that if they want 
further silver logislation they can not get it? I can see no real 
reason for that argument, unless it be an inner consciousness 
on the + of gentlemen that they themselves will insist upon 
something that will not be approved by intelligent public opin- 
ion or st end the test of discussion. [Applause. 

Some gentlemen say gold is returning from abroad and the 
trouble is over. Mr. Speaker, the return of gold is salutary, of 
course, but how is it procured? 

In the first place the returned gold is largely obtained by sales 
to Europe of erican securities and farm products at bankrupt 

rices. Shall we perpetuate bankruptcy as a means of main- 
ing our standard of value? 

Then, again, this gold is said to be largely the proceeds of 
loans placed in Europe. Our institutions of deposit are refus- 
ing to lend money upon any 5 it matters not how good. 
Naturally the banks of Europe will lend in some of these cases; 
but that means that soon the gold must be returned, and hence 
this movement may be largely delusive. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this policy of issuing bills of credit without 
making some adequate provision for their redemption has come 
toanend. The idea that America is exempt from the operation 
of the ordinary laws of nature is no longer entertained. The 
waste of this most resourceful country has almost equaled that 
of the prodigal son. The dissipation of this young giant has at 
last brought even him to his knees. ; 

Yes, the delusion that America is a law unto herself is dispelled, 
and from this time forth we must conform to the eternal princi- 
ples of wisdom and right, or our recovery will be but for the mo- 
ment, if, indeed, we are not kept for a long time in our present 
state of prostration. f; 2 

Mr. Speaker, there are some curious features developed in this 
debate, and coming as they do from able and studious gentlemen, 

ressed as they are by numerous » prominens journals, enter- 
tained as they are by vast numbersof our people, they show con- 
clusively how unprepared the country is at this moment to in- 
ire and how unprepared at present this body is to enact such 
ditional legislation as, I trust, will be carefully matured and 
duly enacted into law during the course of this Congress. 

Gentlemen say there is danger, if the present bill becomes law, 
that we shall go to the gold standard. Why, Mr.S er, we 
have already a gold standard, and have had since 1834, except 
during the period of disturbance caused by the war, when we were 
in the air, and not upon any standard. Are not all our moneys 
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taken and kept at par with the gold dollar? The bullion value 
of the silver dollar is less than 60 cents, that of fractional silver 
coin, of nickels, and coppers is still less, and the value of the 
material out of which our paper money is made is almost noth- 
ing, vet all are kept at par with gold. This is the standard at 
which they now are, nota lower one. This, also, is the standard 
and unit expressly named in the law, and 2 continu- 
ally speak of our going” to a gold stan i 

me say they want the bimeżallism and free coinage we had 
before the war. What was that bimetallism? What was that 
free coinage? It was a bimetallism under which we had no silver 
in use except fractional silver. Whoeversaw a silver dollar be- 
fore the war? Inever did. The few that were coined teft the 
country, because we required so much silver to be put into a dol- 
lar that it was worth more as bullion than it was as coin. It 
went into the melting pot. Is that what you want? We then 
considered the bullion value of silver and provided for its free 
coinage, but at a ratio that prevented it from being coined. Is 
that what gentlemen want? 

I prefer a ps law that will coin, and a bimetallic arrange- 
ment that will be bimetallic and not monometallic. No single 
nation ever has, and from the very nature of the case it isabso- 
lutely certain that no single nation ever will or ever can main- 
tain what is called a bimet Ilie “standard” of value. It may 
have, as we have, a bimetallic basis. Indeed we have a quadru- 
metallic basis, every element of which is now at the gold stand- 
ard, where, of course, it will stay, unless the world should come 
to what is termed international bimetallism, of which I shall not 
now speak, or unless we, from some cause, change from the pres- 
ent standard to a different one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what really concerns us is not the name or 
color, but the value of the standard. That is where the battle 
between debtor and creditor is really joined, and either of them, 
if seeking an advantage, cares but little for any feature that 
does not affect the matter of value. But with a suitable ratio 
this value is regulated under one name as well as under another 
by the amount of basic money, whether coined upon individual 
or upon Government account, that there is in the country and 
in the world. 

It is also affected by all good credits. What we want, then, is 
the largest ponio use of silver as money consistent with pru- 
dence and fair dealing. In a ute about methods and terms 
there seems to me to be a heated devotion to forms that obscures 
thought and tends greatly to defeat the very ends of those, like 
myself, who are more especially concerned about justice in the 
standard and the actual use of the metals. 

I have argued, Mr. Speaker, that the heart of this question is 
the value of the standard of value, and that this can be affected 
in various ways. If all the functions of money had to be per- 
formed by simply the coin that constitutes the standard of value, 
then that coin and that standard would be enhanced beyond all 
reasonable conception. But if we have stability in the standard 
of value the and other credits that are granted for and 
against products and all forms of property have their full play, 
and 8 exceed, they exceed many times the functions that 
can be harged by all the money in the world. 

The standard must be jealously guarded against appreciation 
or depreciation; but destroy confidence and credits, and you 
paralyze the world. Good money comes easily or hard into our 
possession or to our credit according to the supply and demand 
of the products of our labor. 7 With 
doubt, we have the conditions which have existed for the pust 
few months. ; 

But gentlemen, instead of repealing this law, so fruitful of evil, 
would amend it. Amendit how? Is there a clear discernment 
of pe what ought to be done that finds expression in a definite 
and simple policy? No. There is a list of policies, each in con- 
flict with the other. If one is right, all the rest are wrong. 
What confusion of thought! We should take nostep in the dark. 
We should tike no step that checks, nay, that does not increase 
the employment and prosperity of our people; but these amend- 
ments are cast out e a drag net, to catch every crude and 
thoughtless vote that may be around. 

But let us look at the amendments a little in detail. 

You say you would change the ratio. We have lost the support 
of Austria; we have lost the support of India; and in other import- 
ant particulars there have been very groat and recent changes. 
Are we prepared to say now, without investigation, before a single 
bill upon the subject has gone to the . committee, 
what the proper ratio is under these conditions? You would 
change the ratio even to 20 to 1. 

Do gentlemen not see that if they cast the weight of America 
into the scale in favor of a ratio of 20 tol they bring all the 
power that we possess to make that the ratio for all the world? 
As you increase the amount of silver in a dollar you tend to in- 
crease the standard and value of every dollar in every debt now 
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due from man to man. I can not now this in all its bear- 
ings. But you propose now to forestall the future. There may 
be infinite confusion and there may be well-nigh infinite con- 
traction of our money and of the world’s money in this. I 
strongly incline to the opinion that your action would tend 

tly to defeat the ultimate end we entertain. See, gentlemen, 
fho effect of the Sherman law. Silver mine owners expected 
benefits and have reaped only disaster, and take fresh warning 
against aay expedients. 

If that policy is successful it contracts the vplume of the 
world’s money, not only as regards the future output, but also as 
regards the world’s entire present stock of silver. Such acolos- 
sal proposition for con on I have never heard of before. 

And gentlemen say they would revive the old Bland law. We 
all know that so long as the issue of credit notes or the continu- 
ation of a depreciated coinage is kept up by the credit of the 
Government our position becomes more and more exposed. That 
law is eminently better than the present one, but you do not 
couple with it a grant of power to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to recruit by any means our redemption fund. No amendment, 
under the order, can be offered. : 

If you coupled the reénactmentof the Bland law with this power 
I would vote for it, but otherwise I must vote for straight re- 

al. The essence of the trouble is that we have collapsed un- 

er the effort to float credit moneys at par without some plain 
and sufficient provision for maintaining their parity, Under 
another form you would continue this same feature, the one from 
which we are now suffering, which gives us $1 at one end and 
contracts the currency $10 at the other end of our financial sys- 


tem. pippe d 

Mr. . Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. Your proposition, as I understand it, is that we 
can not maintain the parity between the two metals unless 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, I did not yield for an 
argument, Mr. Speaker, but for a question. 

Mr. COX. I have not risen to make an argument. I simply 
want to put 8 In an intelligible form. Now, after you 
have put in circulation your five or six millions of silver and 
undertake to maintain it for your proposed bill says that you will 
undertake to maintain the parity between gold and silver—how 
do you propose to maintain that parity with the money that is 
already outstanding in silver? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no way on earth of maintaining the parity between the different 
kinds of money except for the public Treas to stand ready to 
receive them interchangeably over the public counter. [Ap- 
plause.] That is honoring silver; and the moment the Govern- 
ment does not honor it, it falls to its bullion value. And when 
the people are satisfied that the Federal Government is no 
longer both able and willing to maintain it, then it falls to its 
bullion value. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Then as to thesilver dollar that is outstanding and 
is put in circulation and maintained in circulation at present, 
you maintain that it is the duty of the United States to provide 


that every dollar of that shall be redeemed in gold; that that is 
what the Treasury must do in order to maintain its parity? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I say that in carrying 


out that instruction of the law it is his duty, or if it were not his 
duty. then when he fails to do it as a matter of practice, our silver 
dollar is no longer a par dollar in this country. [Applause] 

I know, Mr. Speaker, there are a gaoa many who entertain 
the view indicated by the gentleman from Tennessee; but I con- 
sider that view one of the most deeply rooted but absolute fal- 
lacies that can take possession of the publicmind. The principle 
is that there must be power to redeem, or honor, I care not what 
you call it, any piece of paper or any coin that is of less material 
value than that which constitutes the standard of your country, 
or such paper or coin must asides Apna in value. No token or 
money of less bullion or other material value is floated at par with 
the standard except by credit kept good by readiness to redeem it. 
With a greatly contracted volume of all money and of the legal- 
tender circulating medium this would not manifest itself; but if 

ou approach an adequate supply and do not do this you are sub- 
ect toa panic from every breath of adverse wind, and when you 
clearly exceed the imperative demands of a crippled commerce 
parity is gone. 
Here the hammer fell.] > 
r. COX. Iaskthat the time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas be extended. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I can finish in two min- 


8. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
13 two minutes further time. Is there objection? The Chair 
ears none. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The House has been very 


kind to me in previously extending time, and I thank the 
House and my friend from Tennessee . Cox], and will close 
with only afew words more. I wish to say only this in conclu- 
sion: That the question before this House now is not whether 
yonu arə in favor of unlimited coinage, not whether you are in 

avor of carr out the other provisions of the Chicago plat- 
form. This is a distinct part of that platform, and the other 
parts are still before you. I surrender none of the hopes I have 
entertained, and I surrender none of the expectations that can 
reasonably be entertained. i 

But the question now is whether you will cause the present dis- 
tress and trouble of this country to continue until we can make 
the NAOSO fre lg: poe in regard to these additional mat- 
ters. The platform does not call upon you to deal with them in 
one measure. The present emergency, which has arisen since 
the adoption of that platform, forbids your practicing delay in 
order that you may do so. 

Atthis time, when you get beyond the plain proposition of the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, there is not 
a gentleman, I believe, in this House who does not feel in his 
inner consciousness that he is legislating in the dark. 

Sir, when you come to legislate upon the monetary affairs of 
the country, I care not how great the evil may be under which 
we suffer, it must always be done thoughtfully and cautiously, 
When we come to deal with the standard of value and all the 
complicated questions connected with it, we must remember that 
we are not here as the representatives either of the debtor or 
the creditor class, but we are here to hold the scales of justice 
evenly, member that the standard of value is a sac trust 
5 9 87 to the representatives of all the people. [Loud ap- 
plause. 
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Silver. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of 
anact, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An net directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor in part to represent one of 
the new States of the American Union. It is a State of ample 
nitural wealth, it is a State that contains within itself nearly 
all the great resources that the lavish hand of Providence has 
bestowed upon all States of the Union combined. We have 
within this one State of Washington silver and gold, coal, iron, 
and copper, and east of the Cascade Mountains, in what is known 
as the Walla Walla, Palouse country, and the Big Bend coun- 
try we haye the most productive agricultural region known in 
the United States. In the counties of Walla Walla, Columbia, 
Garfield, Assotin, Whitman, and a large part of Spokane, and in 
the Great Bend country, and also in many other counties of the 
State, the yield of small grains is greater one year after another 
than in any other small grain-growing section in this entire 
Union. We have a State that is also unequaled in fruit produc- 
tion. West of the Cascade Mountains we possess an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of magnificent timber, the like of which is 
not known anywhere upon the American continent, and we pos- 
sosa all these resources that I have spoken of in great abun- 

ce. 

We have within the limits of that State to-day, to in the 
development of these various resources, more than half a mil- 
lion of American citizens. These people are as intelligent and 
patriotic, as loyal to this Union, and mindful of their own inter- 
ests and the interests of the State. whose development they de- 
sire to see pushed forward as rapidly as possible, as are the people 
of any other section of this country, and they are as desirable, as 
citizens of this Republic, as are the people of the State of New 
York, or the State of Pennsylvania, the State of Ohio, or of any 
other State. 

These people are anxious to have an honest currency in the 
country, as are the people of every other section of the Union. 
It is to the interest of these pee le to have such a currency, and 
every one of our citizens in the State of Washington desires that 


one dollar shall be as good as every other dollar; and notwith- 
standing the great diversity of resources and interests in the 
State of Washington, the people are practically a unit upon one 
subject, and that ae is the coinage of American silver into 
American money. e well recognize this to be true, that we 
have within this country of ours, and largely within the limits of 
our own State, vast deposits of precious metals, gold and silver, 
and we believe that these precious metals should be made use of 
. zil they have been made use of all during the days and years of 
e t. 
en this Congress convened in extraordinary session, I hoped 
there would be an opportunity for Republicans who believe as I 
do to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver produced 
from American mines. The citizens of my State have ever be- 
lieved that the American people are great and numerous enough, 
and inte ntand forceful enough to lay down a financial 9 9 
for themselves, and then to carry that policy to a successful con- 
clusion; and I am most heartily with them in that belief now as 
I haye ever been. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are not permitted to vote for American 
silver in accordance with our own sentiments or the sentiments 
entertained by our people. At the beginning of this session the 
dominant party assembled in caucus and determined to submit to 
the House only these questions that we shall shortly be required 
to vote upon; and these questions, Mr. Speaker, relate only to 
the unlimited coinage of the silver of the entire world and to the 
repeal of the so-called Sherman law; and I believe now that many 
of the friends of silver who have spoken upon the floor of this 
House during this debate, now realize that they have made avery 
serious mistake, and I say this with all respect for the candor 
and honesty of these gentlemen. 

It is well known that false financial conditions have grown up 
bg in this country and other countries of the world since 1873, and 
men who have controlled large amounts of money have been busy 
in their own interests in the management of this money, and the 
building up of financial theories with which to surround the value 
of their acquirements, and the disposition has been on the part 
of these people to discredit one of the money metals of this coun- 
try, that the value of the other might thereby be increased as 
far as pominie: and these people in this regard have gotten far 
away from first principles. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as these conditions exist, and inasmuch as 
an honest doubt is in the minds of many people, in addition to 
those who possess great wealth, as to whether this country can 
at this time coin all the silver that is produced in the world and 
cause it to pass as current as gold, I say that the conservative, 
just,and proper course for these gentlemen, who are at heart the 
5 ais of silver, would have been to have taken up for once and 
all the position of American citizens, and to have urged on this 
Congress only the coinage of the output of the silver mines of 
our own land. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment and belief, had they adopted 
that course in the House in this session of Congress, the cause 
would have found many friends who would have voted for it from 
begi to end and would have stayed together shoulder to 
shoulder in this just and righteous contestin behalf of the prod- 
uct of the precious metals within the borders of our own country, 
and American silver would have won. 

If the American people had said to the people of foreign coun- 

tries: This silver is one of the natural elements of wealth of the 
United States, just as much an element of wealth as are our 
fields or our forests, and just as much an element of wealth to 
the United States as are any other natural resources; and we re- 
spect and appreciate the gifts that the Almighty hand of God 
above has given us, and we propose as American citizens to 
mark out our own financial policy; we intend to and shall coin 
this silver and make money out of it, and honest money of it, as 
other moneys are honest—I am entirely satisfied that the free 
coinage of the silver of the United States would have become an 
assured fact under the law of the land during this extra session 
of Congress. 
The necessities of our people, the volume of our currency, the 
development of our resources, and the een rg of our oppor- 
tunities, all demand that this recognition shall be given to one 
of the great natural resources that a liberal Providence has be- 
stowed on this country; and the spirit of patriotism that should 
animate every American, in all his public acts at least, would have 
hovered about the doing of this act and would have sanctified 
the work. 

Mr. Speaker, if a man has property or an article that he prizes 
vory. highly, of course his neighbor regards the possessor’s idea 
of the value of the article, to some extent at least, and this prop- 
erty or article becomes more valuable in the eyesof all. But 
how have we treated silver in this country? It has been beaten 
down and ill used since 1873, and been discredited as far asit has 
been possible for the selfishness and greed of a certain class in 
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the United States to cast it down, so that its commodity value 
at the present time in the markets of the world is not as great 
in proportion as its sister metal. The value of anything, be it 
ever so pure and perfect, in this world is not beyond the power 
of man to debase and discredit. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is of interest to no one section of the 
country alone. It is nota subject in which the West should be 
more interested than the East. It is or should be a purely non- 
sectional matter. It is to the interest of allalike, and I regretex- 
ceedingly that the speakers that have preceded me have seemed 
to think otherwise. I believe now that American silver will be 
shortly regarded again as valuable for money purposes in this 
3 because the people are being rapidly educated to the 
necessity of its use asa money metal, and in a short time the senti- 
ment of this country will be so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
coinage of our own product that no man or combination of men 
will find themselves able to stand in the way of it. 

There are many 1 I would be glad to say upon this sub- 
ject, but my time is limited. A great deal has been said during 
this debate as to the cause or causes of the trouble that is now 
upon us. When I came to this city last January to witness the 
closing of the Fifty-second Congress, I left my home on the 
shores of Puget Sound, when, so far as confidence was concerned, 
everything was as placid asa May morning. There was nota 
man who had not the utmost confidence in the banks throughout 
that entire country. I know that during the latter days of that 
Congress an effort was made here to repeal this purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law, and also to obtain an issue 
of gold-bearing bonds from the Government. 

I know that those attempts failed. Upon reaching my home 
early in ra dep I found that circulars were being received by 
every banking man and by people engaged in every business on 
the Pacific coast, from New Yorkand other money centers of the 
country. I know that these circulars were full of statements 
foreboding financial disaster and ruin. They contained notice 
that credits should be shortened and that money should be with- 
drawn in many instances where it had been loaned to people in 
the West; and all this trouble was to result from the failure of 
the Fifty-second Congress in its last session to repeal the so- 
called Sherman act. 33 interested selfishly in the 
repeal of the Sherman law in their attempt to cause the is- 
suance of gold-bearing bonds, were endeavoring to stampede 
cast men all over the Western country into asupport of their 
position. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is much easier for people to tear down 
credit and confidence than it is to establish that credit and con- 
fidence. The result of sending out these circulars over the West 
was that the confidence of poopie regarding financial conditiong 
began to wane; they began to lose confidence in the banking and 
other financial institutions of their States and towns. This was 
the immediate cause, I know, generally over the Pacific coast of 
the failures that followed. 

Here was the beginning of the lack of confidence, which has 
been so much talked of in this debate, and the result has been a 
terrible and wanton destruction of many a splendid business 
reared by the energy and toil of 80 qoan and what the suf- 
fering of the unemployed and their helpless families has been 
and will be, in consequence of the shattering, of credit in the 
West by the money traffickers and bond hunters of the East, in 
order to force the single gold . upon the country, God 
only knows. I do know right well that the people of the West 
are in no way responsible for the conditions that made necessary 
the calling together of this extra session of Congress, nor are 
they to be charged with any contribution to the evil conditions 
that we now suffer from. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue to hope that during this extraor- 
dinary session, if the silver measures to be shortly submitted 
shall fail, that American silver will be yet recognized and that 
its coinage into American money will be provided for. In so far 
as my vote is concerned, when the pending questions are submit- 
ted, i, shall in every way within my power recognize the necessity 
of the coinage of silver into money and evince my loyalty to 
American silver just as far as the nature of the submission of 
these questions will admit of. I shall vote for all the pertinent 
ratios, namely, 16 to 1, 20 to 1, and also the Bland bill, for this 


purpose. 

The people in my State, Mr. Speaker, as I before stated, have 
been engaged in developing the varied resources of that State. 
In this work money has been necessary and will continue to be. 
necessary for years to come, and consequently enterprising men 
in that State are debtors. On account of their enterprise they 
have furnished employment to a vast number of worsi en 
who are dependent largely for employment upon the ability of 
employers in that State to obtain money for the further carrying 
on of development. 

Many of the employers of labor in that State as well as those 
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engaged in labor believe the so-called Sherman law to have been 
pat ike and debasing in its effects upon silver, and that the 
silven cause would have been stronger without it; that this law 
has made silver an article of bargain and sale in this countr 
when there should have been no such conditions between it an 
the mints of our land. The minds of many of our people have 
been so worked upon that the feeling is uppermost in business 
circles that credit would be better and money easier were this 
law repealed and the contest made squarely in behalf of Ameri- 
can silver. Recognizing these sentiments, which are not at all 
in conflict, in my judgment, and being actuated by a desire to 
represent only what I believe to be the best interests of the peo- 
le who have entrusted me with the power to vote in the prem- 
ses, I have at this time no hesitation whatever in making up my 
mind how my vote should be cast. [Applause.] 


Unconditional Repeal. 


SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL E. SICKLES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. SICKLES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before the House is, shall Con- 
gress obey the ulmost universal demand of the country for the 
re of the silver-buying clause in the Sherman act? 

shall follow the admirable example of President Cleveland, 
and consider the question without partisanship or recrimination. 
I shall not insist that the present condition of affairs is the fault 
of either par I shall not contend that the advocates of a gold 
standard or of a silver standard or of a double standard are re- 
sponsible for our present financial condition. 

Nor is this the moment for defining the financial policy of the 
country. Large and difficult problems of finance can not be set- 
tled ina riod of panic and distrust and confusion. 

Nor will I affirm that the present crisis is the necessary and 
a ri result of silver coinage or of the purchase of silver 
bullion.” 

We must look deeper than we have yet looked for the cause of 
our present situation. Meanwhile we must accept the general 
belief among business men that the mischief is done by buyi 
too much silver and taking too many steps toward asilver stand- 
ard for our currency. 

My friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], told me a 
few minutes ago that the Board of e and Transportation of 
New York had addressed 1,309 boards of trade in the United 
States, asking their views as to the properaction in our present 
situation, and only one out of 1,300 answered otherwise than that 
the best thing that Congresscould do would be to repeal the buy- 
ing clause of the Sherman silver act. 

This crisis may be a periodical Spook of liquidation, such as 
has occurred in this country half a dozen times during the pres- 
ent century, aggravated, perhaps, and possibly initiated in this 
instance by a fear that the legislation of the last few years has 
rapidly led us toward a silver standard, whilst Europe inclined 
to a gold standard. 

The losses suffered within the past few months, in the stocks 
and bonds of hundreds of broken-down ee! pen, corporations, 
and trusts, inflated and watered far beyond the real value of these 
5 securities, will make this a memorable year of liquida- 

on. 

I must confess my obligations to the able champions of both 
sides of the question for the learning and eloquence they have 
displayed. 

Iam not for a single standard, either gold or silver. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, I have tried a single standard my- 
self for many years, like my gallant friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE], and I have found it so inconvenient and difficult that I 
can not commend it to others. [Laughter and applause. | 

I am for all forms of curreney—gold and silver and paper, Na- 
tional and State—so far as each or either can be kept at par with 
the best currency, as the best currency shall be determined by 
the commercial world. 

I insist that the wages of the laborer and the price of the 

, farmer's grain and cotton shall be paid in as good money as the 
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bondholder gets for his bond. [Applause.] Legal tender for- 
one must be legal tender for all. [Loud applause.] 

keere the hammer fell.] 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SICKLES (to Mr. SPRINGER). Give me a couple of 
minutes? i 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has nine min- 
utes remainin 8 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, if I might venture to suggest 
a measure of partial relief, I would advise that pensions due for 
the quarter ending October 1 be now paid—assuming that the 
condition of the Treasury permits this to be done without in- 
convenience. 

We have often anticipated the payment of interest upon the 
public debt. Why not pay out now to this large mass of public 
creditors, distributed all over the country—men and women and 
children who have the most touching claims upon public grati- 
tude—thirty millions in small bills and silver? The money will 
go where it will do the most good—among the brave men who 
do not hoard their pittance from distrust of the Government 
they saved, and who are 5 feeble and infirm, and unable to 
find employment to earn a living. 

Another suggestion is, that we might putin circulation a vast 
amount of the silver coin now stored in the Treasury, by forbid- 
ding the issue of paper money for any sum below $5. 

There are four good reasons for repealing the act that com- 
pels the Government to buy four millions and a half of silver 
every month, 

First. Because the act should never have $ 

Second. Because we do not need more silver. We have already 
more than we want. 

Third. Because the Government should not be compelled to 
buy 1 or anything else without reference to the public 
needs. 

Fourth. Because the people ask us to stop buying silver and 
8 paper for it, that the Government can not redeem in 
gold. 

No party can afford the responsibility of prolonging for one 
day the present condition of affairs in our country. 

t us do this good work of repeal, and do it quickly. And 
then let us go home, leaving matters of ordinary legislation to 
the regular session. 

Let us answer the appeal of the people, forgetting party and 
faction and discord, as we would do if we heard the cry that. 


our soil was invaded and our national honor assailed. [Loud 
applause.] 
Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. MO RAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part ot 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver b on and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 


Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank my friend, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY], for his kindness in asking, and the House for 
granting me in advance an extension of my time. 

I have listened attentively to almost all of the speeches in 
this great debate, and have labored diligently to understand the 
facts and principles upon which the arguments rest, and to ap- 
ply them firmly and faithfully to the present condition of the 
country. I have heard no good reason why we should not pass 
the substitute of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] pro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

I may not be able to add anything of value to the able and elo- 
quent arguments presented on the side of bimetallism, but I am 
not willing to permit the statements of some of the opponents 
of silver to go unchallenged. I intend to consider the proposi- 
tions involved in the pending bills earnestly ,but I trust with be- 
coming candor and freedom. I will not be deterred from the 
path of duty as I am permitted to see it by the frowns or favors 
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of anyone, nor by anything that the anti-silver press may say. 
In my opinion this is one of the most important and ar dak. 
mg goeaaane that this Congress will be called upon to deal with. 
It affects alike the mechanic in the shop, the merchant in the 
store, the professional man in the office,and the farmer in the 
field. It is international in its scope, and the decision of Con- 
gress will affect for good or evil in some measure, the welfare of 
all mankind for ages to come. Itis receiving the profoundest 
thought of some of the foremost statesmen of the Old World, 
and is entitled to an earnest, fair consideration at our hands. It 
should not be settled by epithets, by derisive references to“ cheap 
money,” Hö- cent do ” and rank repudiation.” 

Those who have indulged in such arguments have shown 
themselves wanting in all that is necessary for an intelligent 
discussion of so great and important a question. The leading 
papers of the North and East for months past have been full of 

torials and articles against the use of silver money. Extracts 
from European papers have been freely reproduced throughout 
this country by monometallist American papers. Boards of 


trade here and abroad have spent the most of their time for 


months past in manufactu a sentiment againat it. The 
mails have been loaded with printed and written matter de- 


noun it. Ina word, Mr. Speaker, there isnow being made— 
yea, is y made—the most powerfuland aggressive combina- 
tion that ever existed to eventually demonetize silver. 


A cruel and heartless panic has been produced and maintained 
for months. As the panic increases the clamor against silver 
grows in volume, Those who make it do not represent public 
sentiment, but they are bold and audacious and have the united 
support of what und Burke thought the most erous 
of all parties, an extensive discontented moneyed interest.” The 
great newspapers of both parties in the East are owned by those 
whose fortunes will be largely increased if silver can be com- 
pletely 1 as a standard money. Having produced the 
pae they insist that it is due to silver money and the Sherman 

w, and that there can be no permanent business prosperity until 
we make gold the only standard. r 

The people whose labor creates wealth and whose patriotism 
preserves the sacred institutions bequeathed to us by our fathers 
are to be the victims of this unholy combination. Because our 
constituents favor silver coinage they have been referred to in 
this debate as the advocates of repudiation and cheap money. 
Sir, I hurl back the slander with indignation. The people of 
Arkansas and of the whole South are a contract-abiding 1 
I know them and I know that they mean to pay every debt they 
honestly owe. But it is a part of my duty to see if possible that 
nothing is added to their debts by law. 

They are for the fullest use of silver because they clearly fore- 
see that with the present private and public indebtedness of the 
country, a total destruction of silver as a money metal would 
produce calamities and bankruptcies from which but few would 
ever recover. 

Why should we be asked to take a step which will imperil the 
prosperity of the agricultural interest, upon which rests in a 
lors mesure our progress? The farmers have declared for sil- 
ver in district, State, and national conventions. They have 
assisted in electing a ge e ee to it, and they have a 
right to insist that these pledgesshall be redeemed by their Rep- 
resentatives, So far as Lean, I intend to redeem every personal 
and platform pledge I made my constituents, and Iam always 
willing to give a reason for the faith that is in me. 

Mr. Speaker, before I proceed with gs an ument, let us see 
just what the pending question is, and the difference between 
the proposition of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL 
sox} and the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND]. I have 
the two bills here [exhibiting the bills]. Iwill print them at 
the end of my remarks. Both of them in terms provide for the 
repeal of so much of the Sherman act as directs the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes. Neither of them 
will directly impair or in manner affect the al-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

That part of the Sherman law which provides for the redemp- 
tion and reissue of Treasury notes is not sought to be repealed 
in terms by either bill, and whether the bill of the gentleman 
from West Virginia or the substitute of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is passed all of the Sherman law notes now outstanding 
will still be a legal tender for all debts and receivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and other public dues, and when held by any national 
bank may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 7 

Under the proposition of the gentleman from West Virginia 
there can be no further coinage of silver, except to redeem the 
notes now issued. Under the substitute of the gentleman from 
Missouri, silver is rev as a standard or basic money metal 
and its co e made free to all holders of silver bullion to the 
amount of 5100 or more. The bill will siop, the further coinage 
of.silver, while the substitute provides for the largest possible 
use of if as money. 


It is insisted by the friends of the bill that it is in accordance 
with the Chi zago platform. Idenyit. That orm denounced 
the“ Sherman act as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with i- 
bilitiesof danger,” and demanded its repeal—the whole & it 
with a declaration for the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination against either.- The pending measure only 
repeals the purchase clause and leaves the other provisions of 
the makeshift in full force. 

But, sir, there is still another and more important difference 
to which I want to cull the attention of the House and country. 
Many of our party associates in this Hall who have heretofore 
voted in favor of silver now justify their votes against the pend- 
ing substitute upon the erroneous idea that this is only the re- 
peal of a confessedly bad law, which has been condemned by the 
national Democratic convention, They express the belief that 
bimetallism will be advanced by the passage of this bill. Such 
is not the case, and an examination of the platform and the bill 
will show that this measure in its present shape will satisfy no 
pan of the demands of the Democratic convention. There is 

idden in the last part of this bill enough financial dynamite to 
shake this country from the Lakes to the Gulf if the fuse is ever 
0 Here is the clause Lask the House to examine and con- 
sider: 

The faith and credit of the United States are here led, 2 
the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of he epav g diate sai 

Why is this remarkable declaration inserted in what is gen- 
erally understood and has been discussed as simply a bill for the 
unconditional repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act? 
It is not there by accident, but with deliberation and design. It 
could not have been inserted in order to.establish the policy of 
maintaining a parity between the two metals, because that policy 
was emphatically declared in the concluding part of section 2 of 
the Sherman act, which is not pro d to be repealed by this 
bill. That we may the more clearly understand w this clause’ 
means, let us see what was contained in the Sherman act and 
how it has been construed by the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was declared in that act to be the established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a Ry with each 
other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be pro- 
vided by law.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury construed this to give the hold- 
ers of the Treasury notes issued under that act the option of 
vase them redeemed in goldorsilver. The holders, of course, 
elected to take gold, and nearly all of the notes that have been 
en redeemed in that coin. The eee to 
the 


presented have 
greatly depreciate silver bullion, and, instead of giving 
ple an increase in the money volume,as the friends of the bill 
claimed, there have been added to their burdens $150,000,000 of 
gold debt for silver bullion that the Secretary of the Treasury 
can notor will notcoin. In referring to this the President says 


that: 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to prevent his exercising the tion nominally vested in him. 


With these notes now payable by Department construction 
alone in gold, it would seem that nothing else would be asked of 
Congress; but, notwithstanding this, we are called upon in this 
bill to go one step farther and pledge our faith and credit to 
maintain the parity of the gold and silver coins. If there was 
nothing except the Treasury notesinvolved, perkaps this clause 
would not be here. This poas, ou will observe, is to main- 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver eoins of the United 
States.” It means that the standurd silver dollar, silver certifi- 
cates, and bullion notes may eventually all be redeemed in gold 
and retired. 

I am astounded to hear Democrats talk of redeeming the silver 
dollars. Silver, Mr. Speaker, is a money of final payment and 
needs no redemption. It is nota promise to pay, baste ment 
itself. Sir, to whom is this pledge of faith and credit made? 
It must be to those who by holding and hoarding the silver cer- 
tificates and Sherman notes have forced silver to a premium. 
What is pledged? Faith and credit! What does that mean? 
During the last century Congress has legislated to meet almost 
every conceivable emergency in peace, panic, and war. It has 
coined all kinds of money and issued every character of notes 
and bonds, funded and refunded the national debt, and yet, so 
far as I can learn, nosuch indefinite, uncertain, and unreasonable 
pledge has ever disfigured our statutes. 

t, I again, is meant by the faith and credit of the 
United States”? As applied to theology, we understand that 
„faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” Apply this d tion to this clause, Iam 
dis; to think that the faith“ in this bill might be understood 
to mean the interest on the gold bonds ‘‘ hoped for” by the hold- 
ers of our notes and certificates and the evidence of a pledge 
not seen“ by the poopie representatives. Can it be possible, 
Mr. Speaker, that the silver coin in our Treasury is to be treated 
as a publie debt instead of real money? 
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Is it not possible to double the public debt and at the same 
time contract our coin money nearly one-half under this bill? 
What is the object of all this if it be not to sell bonds, increase 
the public debt and perpetuate the national-banking system? 
And, if so, why not have the courage to so declare in the body 
of the bill? Is it not a contradiction to stop the coinage of the 
silver dollar for the alleged reason that the between it 
and the gold dollar can not be maintained and in the same bill 

edge the faith and credit of the Government to maintain such 

ity? After doing everything that can be done to widen the 
ispurity we are asked to declare it shall be maintained. 

Let the Treasury Department admit that silver is not money 
and that it must be redeemed in gold, and that moment the 
Government puts itself at the mercy of the holders of silver. 
All that will then be necessary will be for the speculators and 
gamblers who are demanding gold bonds to get control of and 

resent a large sum of silver notes and certicates for redemption. 

e Treasury has no gold of any consequence to be used for such 
purpose, and can not get it exceptbyselling bonds. The gold in 
that contingency must be purchased, or bonds must be issued di- 
rectly to the holder af the notes and certificates when presented. 
Either will serve the purpose of those who have inguguratod 
this fight on silver. Their main object is to get gold bonds 
and get rid of silver and silver notes and certificates. 

These certificates and notes may then be again reissued by the 
Treasury and new bonds issued as often as the Treasury may be 
caught without gold. Gentlemen, is this what the people elected 
this Congress to do? Mr. Speaker, if there is any one y 
that the great body of people in this country are agreed upon, it 
is that the remaining public debt shall be paid at the earliest 

ible moment and not another interest-bearing bond issued. 

hey are sick and tired of paying interest on a publie debt, a 
large part of which ought never to have been made and the 


other part ought to have been paid yearsago. They have com- 
plained bitterly of the methods adopted to change the character 
and life of the bonds now outstanding. 


After having paid and bought in at a high premium about 
three-fourths of the enormous war debt, they will not, in my 
opinion, tamely submit to an increase of it for the purpose of re- 

eeming the silver coins. I hope there is no such purpose on 
the part of the Administration. I trust the power given by this 
bill may never be used. We all remember what a shout of ap- 
proval came up from the people when the Secretary 
courageously informed those who urged upon him the issue of 
bonds that he would use every dollar of the gold reserve before 
he would issue a single bond. 

Western and Southern banks rushed to his rescue with gold. 
If he will adhere to this purpose and would only goonestep fur- 
ther and use silver in the payment of these notes and the public 
debt, the fight for the people on this question would in a large 
measure be won. May the people not trust a Democratic Con- 
gross and a Democratic Administration to save them from the 

umiliation of issuing bonds? Ican not and I will not vote to 
bring down upon this ence happy and prosperous but now tax- 
ridden and bond-burdened ə the dual ruin of a contracted 
currency and a new public debt. This bold but most unjust ex- 
periment of changing the standard of value and increasing the 
purchasing value and decreasing the debt-paying power of 
money, and injuriously adding to the burdens of debt, ought to 
be met by this House with positive condemnation. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may be pardoned a personal reference, I will 
say that when the Sherman law was pending in the Fifty-first 
Congress I denounced it as a wicked conspiracy against silver, 
and expressed the belief that it was the intention of the persons 
who wrote it to prevent free coinage of silver under any and all 
circumstances. The author of it has recently conf that his 
purpose was to defeat silver. I then warned the House against 
the danger of the parity declaration in that bill, and predicted 
that it would be construed to authorize the payment of gold for 
the Treasury notes issued until silver bullion should come toa 
parity with gold. 

The Representatives and Senators from the silver-producing 
States disre garded this warning and bartered away the free coin- 
age of silver for the merechance to sell 4.500,000 ounces of their 
produ ct for oe They voted for the bill as the monometallists 
Wrote it, and thereby made the way to the complete demoneti- 
zation of silver easier. They aided the enemies of silver to sub- 
stitute for the Bland act, which they could not repeal directly, 
un odious makeshift that they can repeal. For the Represent- 
atives who became parties to this trade I have no sympathy. 
To the credit of the Democrats in that Congress it can be said 
that none of them voted for it. The law was bad in principle, 
and has been made worse by practice; but it carried the re 
of the only silver-coinage act then on our statutes. The friends of 
silver insist that with its repeal should come the restoration of 
the Bland law or something better for silver. 


Ldesire to now notice someof the objections urged against the 
substitute of the gentleman from Missouri. I shall not at this 
time attempt to elaborate at any length the reasons why we 
should have free coinage. Ihave on several occasions since I 
have had the honor to represent my district in this House, ex- 
pressed myself fully upon the different phases of the 2 

uestion. The first speech I ever made in this Hall was in 1886, 
ih favor of free coinage and against a 8 r fur- 
ther coinage under the Bland act. My views are well known 
both here and at home. The two arguments most commonly 
used by the gold monometallists are (1) that silver is chea 
money; (2) that we will be reduced to silver monometallism 
we open our mints to the silver of the world. 

I deny both propositions. If I believed either of them I would 
not favor free coinage. I abhor cheap or dishonest money and 
reject. alike the British silver monometallism of India and the 
British gold monometallism of London as unworthy of this great 
and growing Republic, now the home of one-half of the English- 
8 g people of the world, pledged to remove the barriers to 
commerce and ready to reach out at thesame timefor trade with 
gold-consuming Europe and silver-using Asia. I repudiate in 
toto the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
that we have too much metallic money. Nearly all the writers 
upon finance who are worthy of notice agree that itis not 
poms to havea redundancy of gold and silver money. It has 

-clearly shown in this debate that those countries which have 
the largest par capita coin circulation are the most prosperous, 
Iam in favor of sound and honest money abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply the business nesds. I believe in using gold 
and silver as the dollar unit, and in addition to that as much re- 


should be of the same intrinsic or pure 
not believe that the closing of the mints to silver was the cause 
of the decline of silver bullion, I would not favor its coinage at 
the present ratio. The true cause of the depreciation in the 
value of silver is, in my judgment, its demonetization by law. 
Fully one-half of the value of gold comes from the d for it 
for use as money. Let France, Germany, and the United States 
close their mints to and demonetize gold and adopt the silver 
standard, and gold would decline as fast as silver did when these 
countries began to legislate against it. 

Let the mints be opened to silver as they are now to gold with- 
outdiscrimination, and its bullion value will at aoe ae toa parity 
with gold. The United States, as the greatest producing, man- 
ufacturing, and mining country in the world, occupies such a 
5 position to the commerce of the world that it can 
afford to take the lead in the great cause of bimetallism. No 
one in this debate has denied that the coinage of both metals 
would be best for us if we can maintain the parity. As Germany 
and France followed the United States in demonetizing silver 
after the act of 1873, may we not hope to have them follow us in 
an effort to fully remonetize it if we will only have the courage 
of our convictions and lead out? It is generally believed that 
Germany demonetized silver before the United States did; but 
this is not true. The German act wasnot passed until July after 
the act of February 12, 1873. We want an American monetary 


policy. 

The standard silver dollar of the United States is worth as 
much as the gold dollar, both in this e and abroad. It will 
buy as much of products and pay as much of any debt. These. 
facts are well known to all men, and yet there are those who in- 
veigh against it in the name of the laborers as a dishonest dol- 
lar. Show me the person, be he rich or poor, who has been 
cheated by the standard silver dollar, and I will confess my error. 
Thereis, perhaps, a question of morals involved, but it isagainst 
the gold dollarrather than the silver, and for the opposite of the 
reason usually assigned. That gold has appreciated in value 
there can be no question. 

This has more than once been shown in this debate. A dollar 
that has too much value is asdishonest as one that has too little. 
One wrongs the debtor and the other the creditor. The cred- 
itor class, the self-constituted guardians of the public faith and 
the morals of our people, have never protested against the changes 
that have required the debtors to pay their debts in an appreci- 
ating dollar representing too much value. They have grown 
richer standing guard over and shouting for the principles of 
national honor, but the debtors have found that it is all the time 
growing harder and harder for fhem to pay their debts. Our 
public credit has been strengthened as that of no other country 
under the sun, but the methods by which our ‘bonds have been 
run to a premium have to a large extent ruined and destroyed 
wee credit. Gentlemen tell us that gold is invariable and 
stable. 
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Is it nota flat contradiction 


Mr. Speaker, to assert this and 
at the same time declare, as did the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CaTCHINGs], that it will now purchase more than at any 


time in its history? Is it not true that a diminution of our money 
supply will make it easier for the few to control it, and thus deepen 
the c between the rich and the poor? Hume hastruly said 
that A nation whose money decreases is actually at that time 
weaker and more miserable than another nation which possesses 
no more money, but is on the increasing hand.” In the midstof 
the worst penis ever witnessed in this country shall we begin to 
decrease our money and weaken our nation? 

It is beyond question true “that money undergoing apprecia- 
tion cheats, but not the holder; it cheats the one who hasn’t it, 
= unfortunately, that is likely to be the producer and la- 

rer. 

The silver dollar is as honest as the gold dollar, and if it is 
given a fair trial at the mints then its friends will be perfectly 
willing to submit it to the test of fire; but until the mints are 
opened to it upon equal terms with pon it is rank dishonesty to 
5 cheap money because the bullion is worth less than gold 

on. 

It has been asserted by some that there are large quantities 
of silver bullion in other countries which will be thrown upon 
us as soon as our mints are opened to the free coinage of silver; 
that the difference between the present price of silver bullion 
and its co e value will induce foreign silver to come to our 
mints and gold will be carried away in exchange for it. 

Is there an accumulation of silver ready to be dumped on the 
United States? If so, where is it? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1889 in his report said: There is no known accumulated 
stock of silver in the world.” When we come to search for this 
alleged and large supply in the fresh product of the mines it is 
not to be found. The report of the exports and imports of the 
world show no large masses of silver bullion in existence at any 
one place. The products of the silver mines is not increasing 
more bon gored than gold and not as rapidly as the population. 
For 1,500,000,000 people in the world all the silver mines last 
year produced only $196,605,00, or about 15 cents per capita. 

The United States | Ber see nearly half of the world’s supply, 
and she could use it all without any danger to bimetallism. 
Canada is the only English dependency that produces any silver, 
and that is inconsiderable when compared with what she must 
have for her India and China trade. Upon this point I desire 
to quote from William P. St. Johu, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of New York, and in doing so I want to say that 
I regard him as one of the ablest and most patriotic defenders of 
bimetallism in the United States: 


E 's only stock of silver is her money. Europe's primary silver 
money is the unlimited legal-tender equivalent of her gold. As such it cir- 
culates in settlement of every day's transactions. As such it constitutes a 
liberal share of the coin reserves which Europe's great banks accumulate 
for the liquidation of their vast liabilities, including the redemption of their 
circulating notes. This European standard coin values silver at 359.91 
grains tothe dollar. Our mints exact 371.25 grains pure silver for our stand- 
ard dollar. Thus, 11.34 sins would be Europe's first sacrifice, with loss of 
weight and transporta on costs additional, in every dollar-for-dollar ex- 
change of Europe's standard silver coin for ours. Or, more intelligibly: 
Europe's silver money which circulates at home as 100 cents would recoin 
at our free mints into less than 97 cents. 

$ $ e * * kd $ 


France does not threaten us with silver. And yet the estimated sum of 
silver in bank and afioat in France exceeds $700,000,000, together with $900,- 
000,000 gold. Her population is almost stationary at about 38,000,000, Her 
traders establish such relations to the foreigner that France is the accumu- 
lator of the money metals among nations pee. in her international 


trade. Unless M. n Say has blundered, nce has adopted “a 3 
pon tdi, committed to the bimetallic standard.“ France can af- 
‘ord to wait and contentedly mit her merchants to establish title to for- 


eign A os If by our legislation, tie eb by the aid assured us elsewhere, 
the United States enhances the market price of silver to a parity of value 
for the gold and silver contained in our gold and silver dollars, ane induce- 
ment to continue a waitin, ag PO licy, on the part of ce, is made to disap- 
pear. The act of France dictate the policy of her neighbors. 
* * Ld a * * s 
But if tion is still unsatisfied that Europe's silver will not denude 
us of our gold, recollect that Europe's money is deficient by 3.05 per cent for 
anexchange with us of silver coin for silver Remember, too, that 
2 Silver circulates in coin, and her coin is old. It will therefore 
importantly in melting. The very moderate total shrinkage of 5 per 
cent of 81, 100,000,000 of Europe's silver would contract her currency by 855. 
000,000. Think of this minimum contraction of her currency as Europe's en- 
tirely voluntary sacrifice in rejec: silver to obtain our gold. Remember 


that this sum exceeds by $25,000,000 the entire world's gate annual in- 
crease of money, if gold is the only acceptable coin. ot to Europeans 
about as little ty as we modestly accord ourselves. And, fi y, if I 


mistake not, The 3 Avalanche of Europe's Silver” will rank 
hereafter with Alibaba and the Forty Thieves.” 


In the same line I desire to quotefrom the St. Louis Republic, 
one of the few great dail phage eos that has thrown its great 
influence and power on the side of bimetallism in this fight: 

Before our financiers hastily conclude that this country would become the 
Somrene und of the world's silver if we alone adopted a bimetallic stand- 
ard they should take into account the legal-tender 8 ot European and 
Asiatic silver. Latin Union silver is le; tender at 151 to 1, and India’s 
rupees are legal tender at 15 to 1. Both Europe and Asia have a use for 

and the present 


every ounce they possess. Gold is not legal tender in India, 


instruction of the government in London is that it shall not be. India will 
not dump silver on us as long as itis the common money of the people and 
the only money. rai of India council bills at 1s. 6d. per rupee will 
not bring silver from India to the United States. Nor will Euro silver 
come until the legal-tender quality is taken away, for the coins are worth 
more there than they would be as bullion here. We would have, as far as 
the mass of silver to take care of is concerned, to count only upon our own 
accumulated stock and the annual increase. 

This reminder of the legal-tender value of silver elsewhere does not lessen 
the reasons for the re of the S act, but rather strengthens them 
by emphasizing the act that it is not in any sense a bimetallic measure. 

The silver in circulation among the East Indians is nota commodity. It 
is money. The stock kept in circulation by France is money. Coinage has 
been suspended, but the silver coins are money, and they will not leave to 
become bullion. India will not coin on private account, but the government 
will assume a coinage monopoly and will regulate it as seems advisable. 
Shiver will probably still be coined in India, and every rupee coined will be 

A bimnetallist who weighs his words will not thus early undertake to sa: 
what silver movements would follow a free co in which the United 
States would be alone. The production of the mines, the requirements of 
the arts, and the course of trade with Asiatic and South American countries 
are only some of the factors which he would need to know. But he can sa: 
with confidence that the legal-tender silver money of Europe and Asia wo 
not be melted and shipped here. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word about the ratio. I do 
not think it necessary to change from that of 16 to 1, but I pre- 
fer to have free coinage at an increased ratio rather than no 
coinage at all. To my Democratic associates I appeal for the 
preservation of the principle of bimetallism. We should agree 
upon some ratio. I want it at 16 to 1 if possible, but if I should 
fail in this I will then make the best termsIcan. There is not 
a Democrat here who does not believe in the use of silver money. 
If there be one, he is here by false pretenses. As Democrats we 
may honestly differ as to the ratio and disagree as to whether 
we should have free and independent coinage or an international 
agreement, but we all agree that silver money in some shape is 
a necessity, and we are squarely committed to its use. 

If the ratio of 16 to 1 should rejected, I would then regard 
a vote against an increased ratio as a vote against bimetallism. 
We are reminded that it will cost about $70,000,000 to recoin the 
silver dollars at 20 to 1. Mr. Speaker, why should the present 
dollars be recoined at all? If the Government declares its pur- 

to receive the 4123-grain dollar in exchange for that of the 

516 grains, the lighter dollar will continue to circulate upon the 
same principle that the silver certificates now circulate side by 
side with gold. But suppose we should have to recoin and shoul 
lose this large sum, it is amere bagatelle when compared to los- 
ing, the whole of silver. 

he gentleman from New York [Mr. Fircu] in his lecture to 
a portion of the Democratic party said that the President of the 
United States was elected on his first-term record and not on the 
Chicago platform. He read from the Warner letter of 1885 and 
the messages to the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. The 
gentleman is very unfortunate in his reference to this record. 
Does he not know that his own State, the great Empire State, 
and the Electoral College as well repudiated Mr. Cleveland in 
1888 when he went to the country on his record, without any 
declaration in the platform on the financial question? I believe 
that his record and the failure of the St. Louis convention to 
make positive declaration on the coinage question did more than 
anything else to defeat him. 

r. FITCH. Do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. MCRAE. Not now; I have no time to give you toanswer; 
Jam answering you. I would remind the gentleman that Mr. 
Cleveland, for whose courage and ability I have the very high- 
est regard, and whose honesty and integrity of purpose I would 
not guestion, was never defeated by the people of the United 
States except when he ran on agold record without a silver plat- 
form. In 1884 he proudly carried the banner of the Democracy 
to victory ona bimetallic platform against the ablest and strong- 
est man in the e perky: 

Again, in 1892, he carried the country by an overwhelming 
majority on 5 a t Gen. Harrison, who 
defeated him in 1888. r. Cleveland on a bimetallic platform 
has always been invincible. 

The gentleman from New York, my friend [Mr. CUMMINGS], 
has felt called upon to lecture the Southern Democracy upon th 
question because it assisted in nominating Mr. Cleveland, and 
will not now consent to strike down silver. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They assumed to lecture the New York 
Democrats. 

Mr. MCRAE. The Southern Democracy has never under- 
taken to lecture that of your State, except in convention, and 
then only when you were about to go wrong. The vote of Arkan- 
sas has been referred to. In 1884 I had the honor to be a dele- 
gate to the national convention, and it was my privilege and my 
pleasure to vote for the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. He was 
supported by the organization in New York. He was elected 
and gave the country an honest Administration. He united the 
party upon the tariff question. 

Again, in 1892, the delegates from Arkansas voted for his 
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nomination, as did many others from the South. For this reason 
the gentleman from New York says that Mr. Cleveland was 
essentially the candidate of the South. In a measure this is 
true. We accepted and elected him upon the platform and his 
letter and the gentleman can not poos to anything in his utter- 
ances since that nomination that is inconsistent with the use of 
silver. In his recent message he is silent as to silver coinage. 
I deeply regret this. I would like to know his plan for using 
silver, It is said by some who do not assume to speak by au- 
thority that he is in favor of this, that, and the other, but I prefer 
to hear from him his own plan for carrying out the pledges of 
the par The gentleman says no man, friend or foe, has ever 
accused him of being untrue tohisconvictions. I believe it, and 
all I ask him to do is to adhere to his convictions as expressed in 
his letter of acceptance in 1892 and the platform upon which he 
was elected. 

Iwill not undertake to say whether Mr. Cleveland will sign a 
free-coinage bill ornot. None of you have authority to say that 
he will not. Suppose he is op to silver and that the South is 
responsible for his nomination, does that require us as Represent- 
atives to repudiate our pledge to our constituents? Are we as- 
suming a treasonable attitude toward the Democratic party” 
when weare only insisting on Pavoni ae. Bie whole of our platform 
pledges? I repudiate the suggestion that any man, or set of men, 
can control the Democratic party or have aright to expect Demo- 
cratic Representatives to surrender their convictions upon this 
or any other question. 

The great States of the South and the Mississippi Valley that 
marched to victory under the Democratic banner last year, did 
so not alone because of the men at the head of the ticket, but 
because the le had made up their minds to turn their backs 
on the class legislation of the Republican party. They were de- 
termined to defeat the Republican and elect the Democratic can- 
didutes, and it could have been done as successfully with Hill, 
Gorman, Boies, or Morrison at the head of the ticket. 

The people were in earnest and meant to win. They did win, 
and it was a grand and complete victoryforour party. The peo- 
p voted for a change in financial and tax laws. The gentleman 

speaking of the New York Democracy says they merit 
praise, not denunciation.” Ihave indulged in no denunciation 
of the New York Democracy. For the gelat courageous, and 
successful fight by the organization in that State last year our 


people have nothing but praise. There is no occasion for this 
talk about dividing or splitting the Democratie party in the 
South. If there are differences we should settle them inside of 


the party and in the next convention. 

The last Democratic convention and the election that followed 
settled two things of great importance to our party: (1) That 
the organization in the State of New York is loyal to the nominees, 
whether it gets its candidate or not; (2) that it is possible to 
nominate or elect a Democratic candidate without the vote of 
New York. I want no differences in our party, and hope we 
shall have none; but if our Eastern friends are determined to 
3 silver money in this country, we will measure strength 
with them upon that issue in the next convention. We do not 

ropose to be read out of the party, nor pushed off of the plat- 
orm, but will assert our rigba at the proper time. I make no 
threats, but I notify the tern Democracy now that if the 
pst s of last year are not redeemed that they will find the 

uth and West solid in the next convention insisting upon nam- 
ing the candidate and writing the platform. 
he issue I make now is with the Democrats of this House, not 
the President. And that, sir, is the issue the people will 
make. Representatives will not be allowed to take shelter be- 
hind the President’s broad shoulders and great personal popu- 
larity. His responsibility as Executive has ceased. Our duty 
as Representatives has just begun. It is not a question of what 
he will do, but what is our duty and what are our pledges to our 
constituents upon the coinage question? As honest men and 
loyal Democrats, we should sacredly live up to every pledge we 
made the poopie when we solicited their votes. Our duty and 
responsibility will not cease until we send to the Presidenta bill 
providing for the use of both gold and silver upon equal terms. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] attributes the 

prosperity of the six years beginning in 1579 to the foreign gold 
that came into our country. It is unfortunate for the gentle- 
man’s argument that this prosperity followed so soon after the 
passage of the Bland act. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this little 
spurt of prosperity of which he talks so eloquently was ina large 
measure due to the partial remonetization of silver. The gentle- 
man accounts for the depression that followed that period and 
culminated in the present panic, by saying that English capi- 
talists saw the rising tide of silver and began to withdraw. If 
that is true, it is a strong argument against borrowing money 
from abroad. But I think there were other causes that were 
steadily and effectively, at work. 


As soon as the national banks saw that silver was popular with 
the people they began the clamor againstit. To neutralize the 
effect of the increase in the silver circulation they began calling 
in the bank circulation. Why, sir, in 1883, the year the gentle- 
man ro the tide turned against us, the bank circulation was 
$356,073,281. Lear by year since then it has been contracted, 
although the number of banks and the capital invested have 
largely increased. The last report of the Comptroller shows a 
circulation of only $172,683,850. During this same period we 
have added to our volume of silver about$200,000,000. As silver 
was coined the banks contracted. The deposits and loansof the 
banks have steadily grown in volume until we find that when 
this panic came the national banks alone had $1,765,422,984 of 
individual deposits, and had outstanding loans and discounts to 
the enormous sum of $2,153,498,829. 

While the banks are receiving the money of one class of people 
on deposit, and loaning it out to another class, they are contracting 
their own circulation. Is there any wonder, sir, that the banks 
are in trouble and are nowrunning on their credit? Do you won- 
der that they are unable to return the money to the depositors? 
Are you surprised that the ple should -become alarmed and 
distrust the ability of the banks to pay them? Here lies the rea- 
son for the lack of confidence of which we have heard so much 
recently. The credit of the banks and the people have been 
55 We have had too much speculation and watered 
stocks. 

Let us, sir, consider for a moment the immense power and in- 
fluence these associations can exercise upon the business and 
legislation when they owe to one class of our poopie a sum larger 
than the aggregate of all our silver and asury notes and 
have the merchants and business men in debt to them for over 
$2,000,000,000. To the depositors who want their money they 
say we can not pay because of the panic, but for the same reason 
the r fellows who owe them are told that no extension of time 
can be granted and they must pay up. Truly, gentlemen, ‘‘mo- 
nopoly and exclusive privileges have already struck their roots 


deep in the soil, and it will require all your efforts to check its 
further wth and to eradicate the evil.” D ise it as you 
may, this contest is a fight between the national banks on one 
side and silver and Treasury notes on the other. Which doyou 


prefer? If the policy of which this is a beginning is voluntarily 
submitted to or by fear or favor enforced, the co of silver 
will cease, Treasury notes will be retired, and we will have noth- 
ing but gold and bank notes for our money. 

ur friends from New England are much concerned about the 
deposits of their constituents held by the sav banks lest 
they may be paid in silver. They talk feelingly of the hard 
times now upon their people. The hearty and sincere sympathy 
of the ple of the South goes out for the laborers who are out 
of employment in the North. Our people know what hard 
times are. For thirty years they have heroically struggled 
against them, and but few have ever known what it is to havea 
creditin bank. But that manly, independent, and h ul spirit 
of the farmer of the South is fast breaking down under the increas- 
ing burdens of tariff taxes and unreasonable pensions. The dis- 
couraging and destructive restriction upon trade is bearing its 
bitter fruits in the cotton States. Instead of prosperity and 
conien nenk we witness at every turn an appealing picture of 

stress. 

May a kind Providence soften the hearts of those who have 
setto work the forces that have produced this panic and brought 
distress upon our country. If it is true, as has been said, that 
„when calamity comes down soul rises up,” then this financial 
affliction, destructive as it is in some sections of our common 
country, may not be without its lesson. It may serve to arouse 
the better feelings of the soul of the people and unite them in 
an effort for financial and commercial freedom. Let us hope 
that it may serve to unite in closer bonds of sympathy and friend- 
ship the industrial and agricultural classes of every section of 
our country. 

If this Congress desires the approval of the people of the 
United States it must fearlessly resist the spirit of greed, mo- 
nopoly, and trusts; shift some of the burdens of taxation from the 
shoulders of the r to the backs of the rich; provide an ade- 
quate money volume; dissolve the partnership between the 
Government and the national banks and remit the banking busi- 
ness to the people and the States; allow the States the right to 
hold their own elections without Federal interference; adhere 
strictly to the Constitution, and secure to the farmers North and 
South free access to all the markets of the world. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

WILSON BILL. 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.“ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to 8 from time to time silver bullion to the ag: ate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 


* — 
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market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of silver, and to 
. purchases Treasury notes of the United States, 
and same is hereby, repealed; but this shall not im or in 
any manner affect the tender quality of standard silver dollars 
heretofore coined; and th and credit of the United States are hereby 
ee eee of the standard gold and silver coins of the 
nited States at the present ratio or such other ratioas may be estab- 
wW. 


BLAND SUBSTITUTE. 


Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act all holders of 

silver bullion to the amount of 8190 or more, of standard weight and fineness, 

shali be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United States 

mto 22 dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second sec- 
0 act. 

Sec, 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412} 
grains of standard silver; said dena de be a legal tender for all debts, dues, 
and demands, both public and private. 

SEC. 3, That the holder of silver dollars herein ‘vided for shall be enti- 
tes in the manner now 


. so much 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 


for other uires 
silver b be, and the same is hereby, 4 
Silver. X 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA. 
IN tHe HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 
On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, 
* directing the 3 of silver bullion 

gine eee Son or other p y san D At 

Mr. SOOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On a former occasion, when I had the honor to 
address the House at some length on the subject of the repeal of 
the Sherman silver law I made reference to various tables which 
I now desire to put in the RECORD. 

First, I call attention to the table showing the amount of gold 
and silver produced in the world during the last one hundred 
years. That table is as follows: 


Production of gold and silver in the worta, 1792-1892. 


enti- 
ue of 


Suver (coin- 
ing value). 


8106, 407,000 | $328,850, 000 $435, 207, 000 

118,152,000] 371, 677,000 489, 829, 000 

76,063,000 | 224, 788, 000 300, 849, 000 

94, 479,000 191, 444, 000 235, 923, 600 

184,841,000 | 274,930,000 200, 771, 000 

291,144,000] 259, 520,000 550, 664, 000 

27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100, 000 

44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 

67, 600, 000 40,000, 000 107, 600, 000 

132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 178, 350, 000 

155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 198, 050, 000 

127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 

135, 075,000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 

147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 

133, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 

8 124, 650, 000 40, 650; 000 165, 800, 000 
z 124, 850, 000 40. 750, 000 165, 600, 000 
8 119, 250, 000 40. 800, 000 160, 050, 000 
P 113, 800, 000 44, 700, 000 158, 500, 0v0 
z 107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
3 106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
z 113, 000, 000 51, 700,000 164, 700, 000 
2 120, 200, 000 51,650, 000 172, 150,000 
A 121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
€ 104, 025, 000 54, 295, 000 158,250, 000 
109, 725, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 

106, 225, 000 47,500, 000 153,725, 000 

106, 850, 000 51,375. 000 153, 425, 000 

107, 000,000 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 

99, 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 

98, 200, 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 

20,750, 000 71, 500. 000 162, 250, 000 

97,500, 000 80, 500, 000 178,000, 000 

108, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 

114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 195, 090, 000 

119, 000. 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 

109, 000, 009 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 

106, 500. 000 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 

103, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 205, 000, 090 

102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 213, 800, 000 

95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210.700, 000 

401, 700, 000 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 

108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 

106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 

105, 775, 000 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 

110,197,000 | 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 

123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892—Continued. 


$113, 150, 000 
120, 519. 000 
130, 817, 000 


5, 104, 061, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1898. 
Second. I call attention to the decrease in the market price 
of silver as shown by the following table: 
Highest, lowest, and win 
bullion ealua ofa Unite oie. 
gold, by fiseal years, 1874 to 1898. 


silver bullion, and value of a 


Sine ounce, 
ver dollar, and commercial ratio of silver to 


18. 48 


S288 
cane 


BERSEREESES 
SSBB S8 888 


2 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1898. 


Third. U 
tion I sub: 
partment: 


n the subject of the amount of money in circula- 
t the following table prepared by the Treasury De- 


Amounts of money in the United States, and tn circulation, on July 1 of each 
year from 1860 to 1392, 


$442, 102,477 $435, 407, 252 31, 443, 321 818. 85 
452, 005. 767 448, 405,767 | 32,064,000 13.98 
358, 452, 079 334, 697,744 | 32,704,000 10. 96 10.23 
674, 867, 233 595, 394,038 | 33,385,000 20. 23 17.81 
705, 588, 087 669,641,478 | $4,045,000 20.72 19, 
770, 129, 755 714, 702. 995 $4,748, 000 22. 10 20. 57 
254. 327, 254 673, 488, 244 35, 409, 000 21.27 18.99 
728, 200, 612 6861 , 902. 069 36, 211, 000 20.11 18.28 
716, 553,578 680, 103,661 36, 973, 000 19. 38 18, 89 
715, 351, 180 664, 452, 891 87, 756, 000 18.95 17.60 
722, 868,461 675,212,794 | 38,558,371 18.73 17.50 
741, 812, 174 715.889, 005 39, 555, 000 18.75 18. 10 
702. 721, 565 738,300,548 | 40, 508, 000 18. 70 18. 19 
774, 445, 010 761, 881,809 41. 067,000 18.58 18. 04 
806, 024, 781 776, 083, 031 42,796, 000 18.83 18.13 
798, 273, 509 751. 101,947 | 43,951, 000 18.16 17.16 
790, 683, 284 . 600. 388 45, 187,000 17. 52 16.12 
763, 053, 847 722,314,883 | 46,853,000 16.46 15.58 
791, 253, 576 729,132,634 | 47. 508, 000 16, 62 15.32 

1,051, 521, 541 818,631,793 | 48,866, 000 21.52 16.75 

1, 205, 929, 197 978. 382,228 | 50, 155, 783 24.04 19.41 

1, 406,541, 823 1,114, 238,119 | 51.816, 000 27.41 21.71 
1, 480, 531, 719 1,174, 200.419 | 52. 495, 000 28.20 22.37 
1, 643, 489, 816 1, 230, 305, 636 53, 698, 000 30. 60 22.91 
1, 706, 454, 189 1,248, 925,969 | 654,911,000 81.06 22.05 
1,817, 658, 236 1, 202,508,615 | 56, 148, 000 22. 87 23.02 
1, 808, 559, 604 1,252, 700,525 | 57, 404. 000 81.50 21.82 
1, 900, 442, 672 1,317, 589, 143 58,680, 000 82.89 22. 45 
2, 062, 955, 949 1, 372, 170, 870 59, 974, 000 84. 30 22. 88 
2, 075, 350, 711 1, 380,361,649 | 61, 289,000 83. 86 22.52 
2, 144, 226, 159 1, 420,251,270 | 62,622,250 34.24 22.82 
2, 195, 224, 075 1,497, 440,707 | 63.975, 000 34.31 23, 41 
2, 872, 599, 501 1, 001, 347,187 | 65, 520, 000 86. 21 24.44 
Nore.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and 
the amount in circulation represents the money in the ury. 


Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872, are included in the amount of 
United States notes in circulation in the tables for the years 1873 to 1891, tn- 
clusive; in 1892 they are reported separately. 
pasta a! tables present the revised figures for each of the years 
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from which it may be seen that we 


And also the sonog 
on August 1, 1893, 


had in the country $9,1 692 more mone 
try 


pien we had at the same time last year, when there seemed to 
sufficient for all demands: 


ement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
fe vas VVVVVVVVTVTVCb nael ec ee 


States notes, and 


383, $416, 909, 941) 8410, 447, 300 
57,081, 862 


tandard silver dollars 108,461; 56,223, „081. 
sil 550,740 64,007, 120 3, 846, 937 
93, 71 87,611,029) 136. 861, 829 
„843, 114 330, 188, 327, 356, 823 
1880 512,210 143,774,128) 101, 750. 301 
United ee SS 286,612 324,394,404) 311. 852, 278 

Curren certificates, act 

POMBE IWS sixteen 485, 7,855, 26, 720, 000 
National-bank notes 3, 620, 150) 180, 134, 997 166,595,935 
Tobler 512, 809, 632 1, 611, 099, 017/1, 601, 949, 325 


In further explanation of this table, it should be understood 
that of the item standard silver dollars, which the table shows 
are in the Treasury, viz., $363,108,461, the sum of $330,188,390 
are really in circulation in the form of silver certiticates, as is 
shown by the item under that head. 

I eall attention to this because my attention has been directed 
to an editorial in a very respectable newspaper, which under- 
takes to account for the panic partly upon the ground that the 
Government is hoarding these silver dollars, it having escaped 
the attention of the editor that these dollars were in circulation, 
but in the other form. 

Since August 1, when this table was prepared, the circulation 
has in various ways been very much increased. Secretary Car- 
lisle, in a recent interview, said: 


is to restore confidence and credit, and thus put the money now in the 
pec Sa in circulation again. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 26, 1893. 


The House haying under consideration the oill (H. R. i) torepoal a part of 
an act. approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
8 and the g AA of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the short time allowed me in this debate I 
shall not attempt to review my opinion on the free coinage of 
Silver, fully expressed in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 

resses. But I do desire to submit a few observations in support 
o the votes I shall cast on the propositions now under considera- 
tion. 

It is said we are summoned here to relieve the country of its 
present distress, and a speedy unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man net is proposed as the properremedy. It is not my purpose to 
defend the Sherman law. I might say, however, that it is by no 
means the worst legislation with which the Republican party has 
inflicted the country. I desire to discuss its provisions for the 
4 showing, so far as I am capable, that it is not responsi- 

le for our present panic. 

What are its provisions? It authorizes the Government to 
poe every month four and a half million ounces of silver 

ullion at the market price and issue therefor Treasury notes 
redeemable in coin, and the notes are made a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private. Why are not these Treasury notes as 
ye currency as our greenbacks or our bank notes? The green- 

ks are redeemable in coin, and the Government is ged 


for their redemption. These Treasury notes are redeemable in _ 
coin, and the Government is pledged for theirredemption. They 
are based not only upon all the gold of the United States, but 
upon all the silver, coined and uncoined. We are only issuing 
alittle over three millions per month. This is not inflation. 
This is not enough to alarm the banks or the people. 

But the gentiemen who are anxious for the repeal of this act 
are equally anxious to authorize the national banks to increase 
their circulation. How much better would the bank notes be 
than the notes issued under the Sherman act? The bank notes 
are secured by Government bonds redeemable in coin. These 
Treasury notes are redeemable in coin, and they are backed b 
the Government, as well as the silverfor which they are issued, 
There would be no more gold as a basis of redemption for the 
one than the other. Is it because these ee helices these 
Treasury notes are unsound? Is that what ishurting the banks, 
or is it because they are issued by the Government and not by 
the banks? It is claimed by some that the banks are so anxious 
to take this power to issue money away from the Government 
and give it to themselves, that they are wi to help continue 
this in order to force a repeal of the Sherman act. Ido 
not think, Mr. Speaker, there is anything in the character of 
paese notes to have destroyed the confidence of the banks or the 

ople. 
peut it was said by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BYNUM] that we should repeal the Sherman act because it 
was driving all our gold out of the country; and to prove that he 
showed that the export of gold had increased since the passage 
of the Sherman law. That does not necessarily prove that the 
Sherman law was the cause of it. During the same period the 
McKinley law has been in force, and I have no doubt that the 
distinguished tariff reformer from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] could 
have demonstrated with still greater clearness that this increase 
in the export of our gold was due to the operations of the Mc- 
Kinley law. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, causes outside of our 
own country and over which we have had no control are largely 
responsible for this increase in the export of gold. 

I have said this much not as a defense of the Sherman law, but 
to show, so far as I am capable, that it is not responsible for our 
present panic, and that we should not become panic-stricken 
ourselves and rush into any hasty and inconsiderate action on 
this question; that we should take time here and now to repeal 
the Sherman law, by enacting a better one in its place, accord- 
ing to the declarations of the Democratic party. 

I donot believe that it is a want of 8 in these Treas- 
ury notes, or this law that has produced so many bank failures. 
We have had some failures through my own section. Some of 
them, I know, failed for a lack of money, and not a lack of con- 
fidence. Some of them had the confidence of the people even 
after their doors were closed. They had established a credit too 
extensive for their reserve, and , no doubt, has been the 
case in many instances. It only demonstrates that credit, after 
all, must be based upon money asa finalredeemer. Ifthe people 
have no confidence in the rman notes and silver, why are 
they now hoarding silver the same as gold? 

But, sir, it is not for me to attempt to point out to this House 
the great combination of causes that has brought this country 
to its present unfortunate condition. It is enough for us to know, 
as we do know, that it was a greater combination than the Sher- 
man act. It has not come upon us in a week or a month. Its 
frightful face was in full view while Mr. Harrison was still 
President of the United States, and, so far as legislative causes 
are concerned, it is the legitimate offspring of the Republican 
party. But, sir, why should we center our prosecution t 
the Sherman act when there is other legislation more vicious 
and more hurtful to the people, and which we are here to repeal? 
Whether the Sherman law is repealed or not, this panic is tem- 
porary and will pass off; but the effect of the proposed legislation 
will be permanent. 

The Democrats are advised that they voted against this Sher- 
man act when it was passed, and, therefore, should vote against 
itnow. A vote against the Sherman bill at that time was a vote 
in favor of the Bland-Allison act then in force; a vote ey Rr 
the Sherman act on the Wilson bill is a vote in favor of no legis- 
lation whatever on the subject of silver coinage. Sir, some- 
times a bad law is better than no law at all. Repeal the Sher- 
man law, and the last link that attempts to hold gold and silver 
bullion together as the money metals of our country is broken. 
Repeal the Sherman act, and by your vote that very moment 
you drive the value of gold and silver still further apart, and 
5 it more difficult to establish free coinage in the United 

tates. 

But, gentlemen tell us that we must have a sound currency. 
We must have an honest dollar. Well, what is an honest dollar? 
Is it gold, silver, or paper; it may be either. An honest dollar, 
sir, is a dollar which has the same purchasing power this year 
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thatit had last, and will have next, so far as it is possible to make 
it. How can we maintain honest money in the United States? 
Not by contraction; not by inflation, but by a gradual increase 
of our currency as the volume of business transactions increase. 
May we expect this from gold alone? The best advice, the best 
information we get as to the annual eons of gold shows that 
after deducting the amount used in the arts andin dentistry it 
is less than $50,000,000, and when it is divided out among the gold- 
using countries of the world the distributiveshare of the United 
States is too insignificant for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to have an increase in our currency I 
believe it must come from paper or silver. As a hard-mone 
Democrat I would rather depend upon the restrictions whic: 
nature has placed upon the silver mines of the world as a protec- 
tion against inflation than to depend upon all the statutory re- 
strictions you can place upon the human desire for more money. 
But, sir, it issaid that we should have an international currency, 
an international dollar, a dollar not only sound in the United 
States, but sound in England, in Germany, sound throughout the 
world, even to effect our own domestic exchanges. 

Sir, I believe that a dollar worth 100 cents anywhere in the 
United States will have substantially the same value in every 
civilized nation with which we have commercial intercourse. 
They have confidence in our energy, our patriotism, our re- 
sources, and our responsibility to make good every dollar issued 
ay the Government. Mr. Speaker, strange as it may seem, some 

those gentlemen ‘who are opposed to the American dollar 
worth 100 cents in every State in this Union are willing to have 
an Indiana dollar, an Illinois dollar, a Florida dollar, or almost 
any kind of a dollar but a silver dollar. 

t would: welcome international bimetallism, but is there any 
chance to obtain it? Isee no hope of such a solution. I appre- 
hend that any international agreement which did not include 
such countriesas England and Germany would hardly be con- 
sidered safe by those cautious gentlemen upon the other side. 
England, as it is known, is a creditor country. It isa fact that 
rosy, P the other nations of the world owe Englund between 
eight and ten billions of dollars, and therefore she is interested 
in having these securities paid in gold of the highest value. 

The more 3 limit the use of silver as money the more you 
increase the demand upon gold and the more valuable will be- 
come England’ssecurities. Why, the United States and its citi- 
zens to-day owe England many times the amount of all our gold; 
and yet gentlemen say that we can force England to the use of 
silver by ceasing to use it ourselves. Force England! When she 
has only to demand all our gold in payment of our obligations. 

Sir, if we are to increase the use of silver money in the United 
States I believe it must be done by our own independent action, 
independent of England and regardless of her wishes. I believe 
we are able to take such action, and totakeitnow. Judging 
from the experience of France, I believe the United States, with 
its growing demands for money, is able of herself to maintain 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1; but, sir, if she is not, then I 
would be in favor of changing the ratio; for I am in favor of free 
coinage at such ratio only as will cause both metals to circulate 
at par with each other. As toa change in our ratio, I confess I 
have not given that branch of the question that careful consid- 
eration which its importance demands, and will vote upon such 

ropositions with some uncertainty. BAN 

But I shall endeavor to pursue such course as will best aid in 
bringing us nearer to bimetallism in the United States, instead 
of driving us further from it. I will say this much, however, 
that it would be very unfair to fix the ratio according to the 
present market value of gold und silver, with silver legislated 
almost out of use and gold crowned with all the value that law 
can give it. The increased use which we propose for silver 
would increase its value, and this fact should be fairly considered 
in settling upon a new ratio. It has been said if we should 
change the ratio, the country would sustain a great loss in re- 
coining the present standard silver dollars. Sir, the amend- 
‘ments proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
do not change or disturb the present standard silver dollar. The 
silver dollar of 4123 grains would remain the standard silver dol- 
lar of the United States, a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private; and, in my judgment, there would be no occasion 
for its recoinage. Weare trying to monetize the silver now un- 
coined, and I would rather see it admitted to our mints at an in- 
creased ratio than robbed of all its monetary functions. 

It is much easier for one country to place itself upon a gold 
basis than it is for several countries to attempt it at the same 
time. The more countries that are bidding for gold as a basis 
for their currency, the greater is the value of gold and the harder 
it is to obtain. the United States should attempt to purchase 
one hundred or two hundred millions of gold from England or 
elsewhere to supply ourselves with gold as a basis of currency, 
wherever she extracts that one hundred millions of gold it makes 
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a new vacuum for more gold; and this constant bidding by the 
different nations of the world sends up the price of gold and sends 
down the price of products measured by its standerd. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform has been cited in 
favor of unconditional Tayoa, Why, sir, upon every principle 
of fairness the silver plank of our national convention should be 
construed as a whole and not byfragments. If the party in that 
convention meant the repeal of the Sherman law and nothing 
more, why did it not stop with that declaration? Because there 
were Democrats in that convention in favor of the free coinage 
of silver; others, occupying a middle ground, in favor ofa more lib- 
eral use of silver as a money metal in the United States; and others 
perhaps, who were opposed to any further legislation in favor of 
silver. The representatives of the different sections of the 
Democracy met in the committee and finally agreed upon that 
plank which was adopted by the convention. 

Sir, the sentiment of the Western Democracy, the Southern 
Democracy, the Eastern Democracy, the American Democracy, 
was embodied in that plank of the Chicago platform. Wecl 
hands above it as Democratic brothers and carried the banner 
of our party on to victory, and now we are here to keep faith 
with the people who elected us. You gentlemen who are opposed 
to further legislation in favor of silver say here that we should 
observe that part of the platform which suits you, but disregard 
that which suits us. Is that fair among Democrats? If we can 
not have free coinage, why not let us, in papiris of conservatism, 
try to agree upon some measure that will show some respect to 
Democratic sentiment as it exists in all parts of the country? 

But gentlemen on the other side say, Let us repeal the Sher- 
man law now, and we will legislate in favor of silver later.” I 
am reminded of the eloquent words of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COVERT] who, a few days ago, said, ‘‘Let us repeal 
the Sherman law at once, and then go to work coolly, deliber- 
ately, considerately, toframe a silver law.” Why, Mr. Speaker, 
just imagine with what coolness, deliberation, and careful con- 
sideration these gentlemen would proceed to frame a silver law 
after the repeal of the Sherman act! [Laughter.] No doubt 
they would proceed with the greatest consideration and delib- 
eration. They would say to us. Gentlemen, it will not do to 
tinker with this financial question; the country is settling down 
now, and you must not disturb it, or you will destroy the confi- 
dence of the people.” 

ir, there never can be a better time than now to legislate af- 
firmatively upon this whole 8 to consider it from top to 
bottom in all its parts, and, if we can not have free coinage, then 
let us meet upon some middle ground, and let the first measure 
presented in over thirty years by a Democratic Senate and a 
Democratic House to a Democratic President be a Democratic 
measure which every Democrat will proudly and loyally support. 


Appia. 

is will preserve the unity and strength of the Democratic 
party to carry out the other great reforms to which we stand 
pledged. We denounced the Sherman act because it did not do 
enough for silver as money. Now, do you propose to repeal it 
by doing more or by doing less? Other gentlemen may inter- 
pret the silver plank in our platform by piecemeal if they de- 
sire. I know the construction placed upon it by the people I 
represent. They, sir,construed it to mean a re of the Sher- 
man law by enacting a better one initsstead, which would bring 
us nearer to the restoration of the silver dollar. They believe 
in the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country. They have learned this from the platforms of our 
party. They believe it is one of the cardinal principles of Dem- 
ocracy, and to-day they are watching the proceedings of this 
Congress with the greatest anxiety, in the hope that we may re- 
peal this Sherman law by enacting in its stead one which will 
at least increase the use of silver as a money metal in the United 
States. They expect this, and so far as my vote is concerned I 
can not, I will not, disappoint them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing what I have to say I desire 
to allude to the words of another distinguished gentleman from 
New York, Mr. HENDRIX. In discussing this question a few days 
ago he said: Let us repeal the Sherman law, go home. and let 
the people wait.“ Wait for what? Wait for tariff reform? 
Wait for other Democratie promises to be fulfilled? Sir, doubt 
and uncertainty have existed long enough in the minds of the 
manufacturers, importers, and other business men of this coun- 
try as to what policy we propose to enforce in our legislation 
upon the tariff question. 

It has already had its effect upon the country. Repeal the 
Sherman law, go home, and let the people wait; come back in 
December, pass a tariff bill in June or July, without giving ita 
chance to test itself before the next election, and this Congress 
will be swept into the same grave with the Fifty-first Congress 
so galaan led by the gentleman from Maine. And you gentle- 
men, now followers of his upon this floor, if you do not look out, 
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your fate may be the same as that of the members whostood by him 
blindly in that Congress. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, Repeal 
e Sherman law and gohome.” Is that what we are here for? 
that all that we are here for as Democrats? Do the people 
expect no more? 
ir, they expect us to revise the tariff in accordance with 
their plain decree and to do it promptly. Then, sir, I say let 
us go to work at once to remove the unjust and unequal taxa- 
tion of which we have so long complained. Forge from our in- 
ternational trade the fetters of the McKinley law, and give to 
the people more markets for the products of our farms and our 
factories, according to the pledges we have made. Let us pro- 
ceed without any adjournment and without any delay to do this 
and do it promptly. Pass our tariff bill by the first of Decem- 
ber, and the country will have time to adjust itself to this new 
and improved condition and enter upon a new era of prosperity 
by the time our November elections appear. And this Fifty- 
third Congress will be indorsed by the people we remember and 
relieved. (Loud applause.]} 


Silver. 


SPEROH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 26, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 


an act. approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses — 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not wish at this late hour, and in the clos- 
ing moments of this great debate, to make another speech on the 
silver question. But, sir, since addressing this House on Wed- 
nesday last, my attention has been called to some very important 
facts, coming to us from the far-off colony of New Zealand, 
which tend very materially to confirm the views which I then 
expressed concerning the real cause of and the true remedy for 
industrial depressions. 

I then took the position that the constant upward tendency 
and pressure of und rent asa factor in the distribution of 
wealth periodically made production unprofitable to the active 
factors—capital and labor—and thus unnaturally checked pro- 
duction when all natural conditions were conducive to prosper- 


ity. 

ers suggested, merely suggested, because its discussion in 
detail was not in order, that the true remedy for this primary 
and universal cause of industrial depressions was the appropria- 
tion of the unearned increment or rental value of all land to 
public use by means of a single tax on land values. 

About five years ago, sir, the government of New Zealand took 
the same view of the cause of our periodical depressions and 
amended its taxation laws on the lines of the remedy which I 
have suggested. The amendments were crude, but they wereon 
the right lines. All reports show that those amendments to her 
taxation laws have been of wonderful advantage to that colony. 

Our consul at Aukland, Mr. J. D. Connolly, stated in a recent 
interview that there had been no industrial depression and no 
financial crisis there. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, a lead citizen of that colony now in 
this country, in a recently published statement says that work 
is plentiful at good wages, that the colony has not, during the 

t five years, suffered any disturbance of either credit or in- 
ustry, and that the future promises increased prosperity. 

Mr. J. T. Farrell, of New South Wales, has just published a 
letter in the St. Louis Courier commenting on the marvelous 
escape of the colony of New Zealand from the depression and 
crises which have desolated all of the other English colonies in 
that section of the world. 

From that letter, sir, I desire to read the following extracts: 

Under the rule of the new political element which came into action there 
at the last general election, the prosperity of the colony has been amazing. 
To-day it is ery ee the best colony of the group for a majority of 
wage-earners, and its advantage increases. The latest returns show agreat 
increase of imports and exports, a heavy surplus of current revenue over cur- 
rent expenses, made up of advances in the returns from every department of 
poe service, great expansion of national wealth as shown by large de 


ts in the savings and other banks, and an almost total disappearance of the 
local unemployed. 


A wholesale exodus of workers from all the colonies to New Zealand has 
been going on for months. The lands are being settled and used, and every 
indication points to a future of even greater 3 Good governinent 
and the taxation of monopoly have caused this result. It was pre ieted 
that the land and labor legislation would result in continual deficits in the 
revenue, but as a matter of fact last year they paid $1,000,000 of their na- 
tional debt, besides carry! $500,000 into the public works fund, and the 
treasurer estimates the surplus this year at $1,650,000. 

Landowners see that further taxation of land values is sure to come. These 
values are steadily f. and land speculation is dead. ‘Therefore access 
to land for use is easier than ever before, and production goes on apace. 


Why is New Zealand the only oasis in the industrial desert to 
which the civilized world has been reduced? 

Is it because her reformed taxation laws have timely checked 
the monopoly of her natural resources? That is my conclusion. 

Ican not personally vouch for the correctness of the state- 
ments, but I believe them to be true. 

If they be true, the reformed tıxation system of New Zealand 
deserves a prompt and thorough investigation by this Govern- 
ment. If New Zealand has discovered an effectual method of 
averting industrial depressions, as I believe she has, the people 
of this country must besaved from any further recurrence of such 
awful calamities. 

While upon this subject I will read the following extract from 
a recent number of the Sydney (N. S. W.) Register: 

Mr. Henry Matthews, late home secretary of England, says of New Zea- 
land: ‘Altogether it seems to me a most desirable place to goto, They 
have the labor difficulty there, of course, as elsewhere, There seems to ba 
so much scope for individual enterprise that it is well nigh impossible to- 
obtain labor for ordinary purposes at reasonable rates. But this dificulty 
will, I suppose, be overcome in time.” 

You will notice, sir, that Mr. Matthews speaks deprecatingly 
of ‘‘the labor difficulty ” existing in New Zealand. 

But the context of his statement shows that it is not a labor 
difficulty which laborers have any cause to fear. 

The labor difficulty which they fear is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing employment, not the difficulty of obtaining laborers to per- 
form the work which offers. 

The secret of the matter is that under the taxation laws, which 
have broken up the land monopoly in that colony, by making it 
unprofitable, the surplus labor of the colony has been readily 
distributed upon the land. 

This has made it impossible to maintain an arm, 
ployed laborers in New Zealand to menace employed 
the centers of industry. : 

This sets labor free and enables it to control the situation and 
tosecure to itself a larger share of the wealth which it produces, 
while rent, the toll-gatherer’s portion, is correspondingly re- 
duced. 

. Every man at all familiar with our industrial system knows 
how the army of unemployed laborers maintained in every in- 
dustrial center of this country and of Europe enslaves the la- 
borers who are employed. 

The unemployed laborers, driven by the fear of want, and too 
often by actual present hunger, bid at every point for the places 
of those who are employed. 

As their necessities become more pressing, their struggle to 
secure the places of their employed brethren becomes more in- 
tense. 

They offer to work for lower and lower wages, regardless of 
the value of their labor, because a bare living is better than star- 
vation, or, as the homely adage expresses it, Half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread.” 

This unnatural competition with hungry and helpless men, 
even in our land of inexhaustible natural resources,” forces 
all wages down to the starvation point (the bare living point 
except in so far as labor unions have been able, by infinits to 
and infinite waste of means, to resist the 5 0 

This surplus labor should be distributed upon the unused land 
of our country. God made it for use, not for speculation, not for 
monopoly. 

I do not say that all or even a quarter of the actually idle and 
destitute laborers who crowd our labor markets would or could 
go out upon the land if it were made free to them. But I do say 
that a large proportion of the laborers in the great centers, em- 
ployed as well as unemployed, are better fitted for rural pursuits, 
and that rural pursvits would be more congenial to them than 
the intense struggles and privations of the city laborer's life. 

These would go out upon the land if it were reasonably free, 
as they have done in New Zealand. 

Their going would relieve the unnatural pressure of competi- 
tion in the labor markets, and their new industries would create 
anew demand for labor. 

The wages of labor would then be fixed by the value of the 
labor, as they shoul always be, and not by the competition of 
starving men. 

Back to the land,” in the language of the distinguished Irish 
prelate (Bishop Nulty), is the only way to industrial freedom. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] in his elo- 


of unem- 
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quent speech to-day dwelt most pathetically u the cruel 
calvary which labor has been obliged to suffer in its struggle for 
justice 


j $ 

In this he was spontaneously and most warmly applauded by 
the representatives of all interests upon this floor. 

This is a hopeful sign and shows, I trust, that you are in favor 
of doing prompt and complete justice to labor as soon as you 
shall discover what justice to labor requires. 

Justice to labor, sir, involves the constant right to labor upon 
the land which God hath given for the use and sustenance of all 
His children, and the right to retain, for the satisfaction of his 
own wants, all the wealth which his labor produces. 

This is the labor question: constant employment with the 
right to all that it produces. 

ee the land—the source of all wealth—from monopoly, and 
these rights will be secured to labor; but they will never come 
until the land is free. 

It is important that we should establish the best possible sys- 
tem of finance in this country, but so long as our system 
causes industrial depressions and financial crises, you can not 
cure them by amendments to our money system. : 

This sudden frenzy against the silver-purchase-act isadelusion, 
such as, in the morning twilight of our civilization, saw witch- 
craft behind all public and private calamities, 

That act hasenough of sins to answer for without being charged 
with the evils that flow from land monopol. 

It is wrong in principle, but itis better than the panic legis- 
lation which you propose to substitute for it. 

Let us legislate deliberately upon the money 
us profit by the experience of New an 
trial depressions as she has cured hers. 


question, and let 
d cure our indus- 


Silver. 
SPEEOH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act direc the of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In twenty-four hours hence the deliberations 
to which we have been invited by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States convening us in extraordinary session 
will, for the time being at least, be closed in this body. Not 
only do the people of the United States listen with the most 
profound interest to these deliberations, but the people of the 
civilized nations of the entire earth are likewise interested. 
The issue, sir, before us is now made up. It 1 and clearly 
stated. The gold monometallist will find no difficulty in placing 
himself upon record by voting for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. 

The bimetallist, he who believes in the equal use of gold and 
silver as the future money metals of this great nation, can find 
no excuse for evading the just responsibilities imposed upon him. 
If he shall find that the ratio of 16 to 1 will leave too large a 
flat margin to be eee free coinage, and the increased 

use of silver as a money metal, he can vote for the ratio of 20 to 
1, and thus insure a better guaranty for the interchangeability 
and the parity between gold and silver as money metuls. The 
present advantage possessed by silver through the Sherman law 
should not be surrendered unless some satisfactory guaranty is 
offered that better terms favorable to silver will be conceded. 

Bimetallism through international conference has been in- 
voked by this nation at various times in its history, and each 
time in vain. The question now confronting American citizens 
is, Shall we demonstrate our own ability to procure relief through 
our own efforts? America’s greatest achievements have been 
the result of her own genius, energy, and patriotic determina- 
tion. Liberty itself could not have been won we ourselves not 
first made theeffort. If any Representative on this floor isasin- 
cere bimetallist, is in favor of a free and equal use of gold and 
silver as the money metals of this nation, now is the time and 
this is the place to show it. In this trying hour in the history 
of our country, men cun wellafford to face their duty inspired by 
afeeling of mutual concession and of generous Petipa lees, fae 

No one, sir, can predict to a certainty the effect of any law. 
Much must be left to anticipation. Should the predictions of 


the bimetallists for free silver be verified, immediate benefit 
will follow and be experienced by all classes through every por- 
tion of our own expansive country and salutary reforms will 
quickly ensue in the financial policies of other nations. 

Should, however, the more pessimistic views of the gold mono- 
metallists be realized and the impracticability of the law be re- 
vealed, we have the assurance that à regular session of Congress 
will in a brief time intervene in which to remedy, by repeal or 
otherwise, the possible mistakes of the present. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION NOT DUE TO THE SHERMAN LAW. 

In commenting upon the present condition of his country, the 
President in his message warns us of the existence of an alarm- 
ing and extraordinary business situation, involving the welfare 
and prosperity of all our people.“ Mr. Speaker, during all the 
time that we have been deliberating upon the great question be- 
fore us, this statement of the President is the only part of his 
3 upon which we are all agreed. In fact, the President 
himself, strong as his words are, failed to picture the true 
condition. He says again as to the cause: 


I believe these things chargeable to Congressional legisla- 


are principally 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern- 


ment. 

Upon this issue, Mr. Serer we do not all agree. The Pres- 
ident, doubtless, sincerely believes what he states to be true. 
He probably thinks that the evils to which we are now subjected, 
the great convulsions in the commercial and business affairs of 
this great nation, are directly attributable to the effectsand op- 
erations of the Sherman law. Sir, I do not agree with him 
these views. He refers to the Sherman law as ‘legislation eon- 
demned by an ordeal of three years of disastrous experience.” 
Mr. Speaker, three years ago, after long deliberation and after 
a careful analysis of the condition of the country at that time, 
and its past history, I voted with my party, and I voted, as I 
thought, intelligently and conscientiously upon the question 
then presented to us. I voted for the passage of the Sherman 
bill. I believed it was wise then. I believed it would accom- 
plish great good for the interests of this country, and I have had 
no occasion to cha my opinion since then. ` 

While it may not have accomplished all that was expected ot 
it, while it may not have produced that full satisfaction that we 
hoped it would, still, sir, the facts are before us, demonstrating 
to a certainty that it has accomplished a vast good to the people 
of this country. And now I ask my associates upon this floor 
what proofs have been submitted to this House either directly, 
through the Executive,or through any of the Executive Depart- 
ments of this Government, or indirectly through other sources 
to demonstrate that the prevailing condition is chargeable to 
the operations of the Sherman law? What evidence, sir, have 
we even from any of the European countries with which we trade, 
or through their leading newspapers, or from their publie men, 
that there is such an apprehension existing as to our inability 
in the nearfuture to meet our obligations in the current money 
of the world, that it should have impelled the foreign creditors 
toforward their securities to this country for immediate payment 
in gold lest we shall come upon an exclusively silver basis? 

I ask my associates what evidence is there to attribute to this 
cause that gold is leaving the country and producing a drain 
upon the gold reserve in the Treasury? Assume that it has, in 
the past year and since Cleveland's election, which is afact. Is 
this the first time that gold has departed? That has occurred 
many times in our history heretofore. That can be accounted 
for in other ways than to attribute it to the operation of the 
Sherman law, as I shall show later on. But is it true that gold 
has left the country in excess of the amounts nece to pay 
the balance of account against us? As a matter of fact, instead 
of the Sherman law driving gold away from the country, we 
have to-day far more gold than we had before the passage of that 
law, and if it were not for recent decrease of American exports 
through fear of probable free trade, we should have greater abund- 
ance. Our gold has notso much left the country as that it has 

one from circulation. This is the difficulty. Loss of confidence 

n the uncertain future has driven capital into concealment. In 
1890, when the Sherman law was enacted, there was in the United 
States $2,144,226,159, and in 1892, two years later, there was 82, 
372,509,501 of money. We have 3 more gold than Great 
Britain, but it is not in circulation. ow many securities have 
been presented to us: what is the value of them, who has pre- 
sented them, when were they presented, to whom were they 

resented, and what has impaired our ability to honor our ob- 
fications £o recently? These are questions proper to be asked, 
and proper for reply: 

Sir, I can not, therefore, after a careful inve ation of the 
subject and after listening to what has been said by many emi- 
nent gentlemen on the floor, both for the continuance of the law 
and those in favor of its repeal, see my way clear to vote for the 


repeal, 
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But it is said that the distrust and lack of confidence ex- 


isting throughout our own country is due to a fear that we shall 
o upon a silver basis and that a permanent disarrangement of 
ess will follow. The facts do not confirm this assertion. I 


shall endeavor to prove that other fears, entirely well founded, 
are the basis for the existing depression. - 

Taking that view, sir, I feel that I should stultify my record 
supporting the original enactment of the Sherm n law should 
I, without full proof of its injurious operation, deliberately vote 
now to repeal it. 

Aside from the recommendation of the President for the re- 

l, no suggestion is ee for asubstitute, or for some legis- 
Eative relief by which to restore confidence. Not a word is 
said and no recommendation is made as to the disposal of the 
133,000,000 ounces of silver bullion which now lie stored up in 
the vaults of the Treasury. Nothing is said in the way of ad- 
monition as to the short time which will elapse before $172,000,- 
000 of national bank currency will be retired, leaving us with 
less currency than before. 

He simply contents himself by urging the repeal of a law which 


now contributes to the people of this country over $50,000,000 of 
metallic currency. In the face of asupposed scarcity of money, 
it is pro to make it still scarcer with less in circulation 
among people. 


PENDING TARIFF CHANGES DISTURB BUSINESS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, if our distresses are due to the Sherman 
law passed three years ago, is it not very singular that we should 
not have discovered something earlier of the approaching storm? 
Less than twelve monthsago the Democratic national conven- 
tion assembled, and not one sentence is found in its resolutions 
of any pondag crisis; no word of warning was issued through 
the Republican platform; no word of ees came to usthrough 
the letter of acceptance of the President: no admonition was 
expressed in the inaugural address of Mr. Cleveland, delivered 
in front of the east portal of the Capitol no later than on the 
4th day of March last; no forebodings were heard in this Cham- 
ber when we last left for our homes. Our nation was prosperous, 
our currency sound and satisfactory. But what sudden change 
has come over the spirit of our dreams? Whence comes it? 
What mysterious influence, sir, has brought about this wide- 
8 in the commercial affairs of country in so short 
a time : 

The Sherman law has been in operation since 1890, Over 
$50,000,000 worth of silver bullion was purchased each year, and 
certificates issued therefor which went into circulation as the 
currency of the country. Was it supposed that a great nation 
like ours would break down financ , and become dishonored 
and unreliable 0 our debts in flat money simply because 
we purchased $50, „000 of silver annually? 

Foreign holders of American securities were aware of this in- 
cresse in the currency, and no complaint was heard from any 
creditor. Ourown people had expressed no dissatisfaction. Our 
Government had promptly remitted interest upon its obliga- 
tions, and its calls for money would have met readier response 
and at lower rates of interest than on like calls from any other 


nation on earth. Since the experience with South and Central 
American and Australian investments no securities are so erl. 
sought for as those of this country. Neither President Harri- 


son nor the Treasury Department under him had advised Con- 
gress that our national credit was being impaired by the monthly 
purchase of silver bullion. Behind every certificate, which is 
maintained on a peny with gold, there is a gold dollar’s worth 
of silver. No legislation had been attempted to pay the foreign 
creditor in less value than he had always been paid, and no such 
policy or legislation was proposed. In all foreign stock markets 
American securities ranked with the dest. 

Better than all, however, there stood as the best of guaranties, 
the undisputed and unsullied faith and honor of thisnation. In 
view of these sterling facts, is it not remarkable that the Sher- 
man law should have been discovered so full of peril to the 
country immediately after Grover Cleveland’s election to the 
Presidency? We could have purchased several hundred mii- 
lions more of silver bullion and yet not have had as much as France, 
which has 29,000,000 less people than have we, and much less re- 
sources and national wealth. And yet no holders are worrying 
over French securities. Then the American people have aright 
to ask for the cause of the troubles which have come upon us, 
There is but one answer: It is found in the election of a Presi- 
dent and a Congress which are pledged to change the revenue 
policies which have existed in this country for over a quarter 
of a century, and which have encouraged and maintained an in- 
dustrial growth unparalleled by anynation on earth. It is these 
vast concerns which are menaced, The very natural fear that 
the party which has characterized protection as a robbery, as 
an iniquity, and as unconstitutional will legislate in harmony 


with such unfriendly attitude, produces an unrest,.a distrust, 
and an apprehension that incalculable ruin will follow such 
5 A fear is abroad that the prosperity of American 
industries is at stake and that a policy is to be inaugurated 
which will invite to this country the product of cheap Sie 
labor, which will come in conflict with American labor. The 
Sherman law did not drive gold from the country. Examine 
the Department reports and you will find why any gold is leay- 
ing in excess of what should leave. We import more than we 
export. We buy more than we sell. For the year ending June 
30, 1893, we imported $93,652,981 more than we exported. The 
year ata undera protection Administration, we exported— 
we sold—$202,875,686 more than we bought. Gold was plentiful 
and in circulation in this country then. As soon as this Ad- 
ministration was elected last fall manufacturers diminished their 
output and production decreased. Having less to sell we had 
more to buy. The balance of trade was against us. Much gold 
went out to pay our debts. Free trade increases imports. Pro- 
tection encourages exports. Free trade drives gold out. A na- 
tion, like an individual, that long buys more it sells will 
come upon troublesome times. hen we adopt a policy of “a 
tariff for revenue only’—which is practical free trade—then 
will gold leave the conntry to remain away. 

Is it not natural to assume that the pores are impressed with 
these fears, and naturally withdraw from the ordinary ra- 
tions of their business capital which they have invested? The 
uncertainty of the future prompts caution, and requires tempo- 
rary suspensions, the discharge of labor, the diminution of pro- 
duction, and the hoarding of unemployed resources. Capital is 
always timid, and when threatened it seeks a refuge in conceal- 
ment. The operation of the Sherman law can not even re- 
motely affect the working of American factories, which find so 
much consumption in our own markets. Why, sir, to give an 
illustration: my own State there is produced 8 twenty 
million pounds of wool annually. That wool product brings to 
our people ordinarily about $4,000,000 a year. 

I met . one of the wool- buyers of the East who usuall 
seeks that portion of the Pacific coast to purchase those excel- 
lent wools. I inquired of him why it was that he did not con- 
tinue his prc there. He replied, ‘‘ Why should I come to 

our People and purchase their wool, paying 20 cents a pound 

r it, as I did last year, when in the course of six months or so 
I shall purchase Australian wools at half that price, or Ameri- 
can wools atthe Australian poe plus the cost of transportation?” 

Sir, the illustration might be extended to a variety of other 
industries and occupations throughout this t country; and 
is it not reasonable, looking at the situation in that light, that 
I should form the conclusion that the great apprehension which 
isnow entertained by the people of this country is founded upon 
the belief that in a short time they may expect legislation hos- 
tile toindustries which it has occupied several lifetimes to build 
up? No, sir; it is not the Sherman law which has ed 
the fires in American factories, forges, and furnaces. It is not 
the Sherman law which de the farm or drives 
thousands of strong men into the streets to beg for bread. The 
repeal of the Sherman law will not produce relief. No 
will so much allay existing apprehension among the people 
restore confidence and revive business as the passage of a joint 
resolution through this 9 proclaiming to the coun 
that no material changes shall be made in the revenue laws, ani 
that American industries shall be p 


I¥ REPEAL, THEN FREE COINAGE.. 


If, however, it is determined to repeal this law, another ques- 
tion arises, and that is as to whether we shall adopt a substitute 
for it, rather than see that law unconditionally repealed. I, for 
one, am in favor of substituting free coinage at ths highest ratio 
proposed by the committee in the pending amendment, being de- 
sirous of coining both metals upon such ratio as will most nearly 
recognize a parity between the reasonable commercial values of 
the metals, and thus maintain both silver and gold upon equal 
terms before all the world. I am in favor of bimetallism. 

I believe, sir, that bimetallism in this country is our best 
financial policy. I believe in it because it is in harmony with 
the traditional policy of this nation: bee use it is recognized by 
the Constitution of the United States; because it insures an in- 
crease of circulating medium among the people of the United 
States; because it guarantees to the p2ople at all times at least 
one of the precious money metals. We have discovered the 
benefit of that in past years. At one time gold left the country 
and silver was our only money metal. At another time silver 
departed and left us with gold as our only monetary resort. 
This may occur again at any time in the future as it has occurred 
in the past. 

No, sir; I am not a monometallist. I believe that two stand- 
ards are better than one, for, as the Scriptures teach us, Two 
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are better than one, because they have a good reward for their 
labor. For, if they fail, the one will lift up his fellow; but woe 
to him when he is alone when he falleth, for he hath not an- 
other to help him up.” Mr. Speaker, again, I am a bimetallist, 
because it favors the American product. I do not forget that 
the American silver mines yield to mankind nearly one-half of 
the entire world’s oe The yield last year of the Western 
States and Pacific Slope exceeded $73,000,000. We, then, of all 
other nations, should be the last to depreciate our own vast 
wealth. But, whatever others may do, let the West prove loyal 
to silver—a factor so potential in its prosperity and develop- 
ment. 

It affords a lucrative industry in twelve States and Territories 
of this Union. It gives employment directly to 100,000 people, 
and indirectly to greater numbers. It creates a home market 
to the people of that vast region, and patronizes the industries 
of the whole nation. It develops American and explores 
and builds up and makes flourishing the waste It has 
added sovere States to the Union, drawn wealth from the 
mountains, aided our own people in other industries, invited 
transcontinental railway transportation, and, while it has added 
money metal to the world, it has also increased American ex- 
ports to the foreign market, and returned to our own people the 
contributions of other lands. I ama protectionist in principle, 
and I shall aid one American industry as well as another. Pro- 
tection involves mutuality and reciprocity. The success and 
prosperity of one a eee or of one class of the American peo- 
ple, adds to the wealth, the happiness, and aggrandizement of 
all the others. 

POPULAR WILL GOVERNS THE REPRESENTATIVE. 


But above and beyond these considerations it is the duty of a 
Representative to consult the declared wishes of the people he 
represents. If after knowing their desire he finds his own judg- 
ment in conflict with that desire and declines to subordinate his 
pi ent to that of his constituents and to execute that wish, it 

duty to resign and to vacate his place in the councils of the 
nation, that another may be selected who will obey the popular 
wish. By reference to the platforms of the various parties in 
my State I believe it to be the desire that . shall con- 
tinue to the equality of gold and silver as the money 
metals of this country, and that this policy shall be extended 
and not restricted, favoring neither contraction on the one hand 
nor inflation on the other. 

In the Republican platform of 1890, upon which I was nomi- 
nated, adopted in my own State, I find the following: 


Resolved, That, the fact that the United States is the greatest sil- 
ver-producing country in the world,and that both gold and silver were equally 
the money of the Constitution from the beginning of the Republic until the 
hostile tion against silver which unduly contracted the circulating 
that the t interests of the peo- 

ie demanded more money for use in the channels of trade and commerce, 

erefore we declare ourselves in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, se gata geared any attempt to discriminate against silver as un- 


The platforms of all the parties in my State, at that time con- 
tained similar resolutions. 

And, Mr. Le in the platform of 1892, the one on which I 

ted, similar resolutions were adopted, expect that 
they favored the coinage of American silver, the product of 
ee mines. Under our presentorder this last can not be 
voted on. 

BIMETALLISM OUR NATIONAL POLICY. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in looking at the teachings and reviewing 
the records of the early 3 I find that we, as bi- 
metallists, are also in harmony with them. Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, those grand old architects of 
our constitutional fabric, and those who came after them, such 
as Jackson, Webster, Clay, and others, favored free coinage, and 
believed bimetallism essentially the proper ony system 
for this Republic, and as a guaranty against scarcity of money. 
Hamilton,in his report in favor of the establishment of the 
United States Mint, said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium and is liable to all the objections which arise 
9 a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circula- 

Again, Daniel Webster said: 

Iam certainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Con: 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to dis- 
place this standard. 

Now, sir, I desire to refer very hurriedly to another proposi- 
2 bg is involved in the issue under discussion here—the ques- 

9 WHAT SHALL BE THE RATIO? 

This involves a study of the first principles which underlie a 
dual metallic currency. The greatest obstacle in the mainte- 
nance of bimetallism arises from the fluctuations in the metal 


values, and hence the necessity of so fixing the relation between 
the two that the difference should measure the relative com- 
mercial values of the metals. The original test of the values 
was the quantity of human effort represented by each. When 
the present ratio in this country was . it was consid- 
ered that the coinage value always follows the commercial or 
intrinsic value. The silver dollar contains 3714 grains of pure 
or 4124 grains of standard silver, and should be commercially 
worth 23.22 grains of pure or 25.8 grains of standard gold. Sub- 
sidiary coinage or fractional silver is intended to be confined to 
the country of its issue, and is intrinsically less in value than its 
face. It is legal tender for small payments. Hamilton and 
Jefferson nized the necessity of establishing the ratio on 
the market a ba and in fixing the difference in gold and silver 
5 15 to 1 they assumed this to measure the relative commercial 
ues. 

It was discovered, however, that gold was undervalued, and 
hence it sought other markets where, as in Europe, 154 ounces 
of silver was equal to 1 ounce gold. There was, co uently, 
a scarcity of gna in the early days, and this led Mr. Gorham, 
President Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to 
Congress in 1830, to say that it was impossible to fix the rela- 
tive value of two metals by law that one or the other may not at 
times become of more value in the market than estimated by 
regulation.” He said: 


When this happens it will be bought and sold according to its market 
value, regardless of the law. 


During that administration, in 1834, the ratio was again 
changed from 24% grains to 23.8 grains; there being less per cent 
of gold in this change and the ratio was 16 to 1. Under this 
regulation, however, silver became undervalued. It was worth 
3 per cent more abroad than American gold under the foreign 
ratio of 154 to 1, and it left the country. Subsidiary coinage 
being of the same ratio with the dollar, it left also, being of 
greater value than 16 to 1, and it was only retained in the coun- 
= in 1853 and after by reducing in that year the per cent of 
silver. It remained at home after that. Thus we find that one 
law demonetized gold, and another law demonetized silver. Of 
the $11,908,890 of gold coined from 1793 to 1834, every dollar was 


exported. 

During that period our metallic money was silver. Under our 
ratio silver was cheaper in Europe,and hence it remained here. 
Before 1853 all silver coin was legal tender, but after that year 
subsidiary silver coins were only legal tender in amounts notex- 
ceed $5, and free coinage denied them at the mints. 

It is interesting, however, to know that during all the years 
of the free coinage of both gold and silver, which continued from 
1792 to 1873, there was but slight fluctuation in the commercial 
values of gold and silver bullion in the world, it never going above 
16 to 1, or below 15 to 1, or at the average rate in London of about 
$1.34 per ounce of fine silver. 

At this point it is also of value to notice the world’s silver pro- 
duction, since the amount and cost of production are material 
items in regulating the commercial value, which influences the 
establishment of ratio. Before 1873 the gold product of the 
United States was $1,229,286,769, while the silver product during 
all those years was but $153,522,009. 

From 1873 to 1891 the gold product was $675,595,000, while the 
silver product was $879,520,000. Before 1873 the gold product 
was eight times in excess of the silver product, while for nine- 
teen years after 1873 the silver product was $200,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the gold product. At the present time there is an an- 
nual product of $33,000,000 of gold and 850, 000, 000 of silver, 
present value, in the United States, and silver is increasing pro- 
portionately far more than gold. The world’s production of 
silver in 1892 was 139,733,936 ounces as t 108,888,000 ounces 
in 1888 and 63,276,000 ounces in 1873, and while the world’s pro- 
duction of gold was 6,615,611 ounces in 1892, it was 5,333,000 
ounces in 1888, and 4,650,000 ounces in 1873. The world's coin 
of gold in 1891 was $119,310,014 of gold, and_$136,508,033 of sil- 
ver as against $134,828,855 of gold in 1888 and $134,922,344 of sil- 
ver in 1888. 

It is estimated that at the present time the world possesses 
about $3,582,605,000 of gold and $4,042,700,000 of silver money. 
In the past three years the world's co eof gold and silver has 
been about equal. From 1873 to 1891—eighteen years—the sil- 
ver production exceeded the gold production by $123,634,100. 

For sixty years previous to the late war we did not produce in 
all the United States silver to the amount of $1,650,000. The 
first great movement was in 1861, when we mined $2,000,000, or 
more than in the preceding sixty years. In 1871 there was 


$23,000,000 mined, being an incresss over the preceding year of 
$9,090,000. From this time on the increase was rapid. While 
the world’s production in 1891 was 140,865,000 ounces, thatof the 
United States in that year was $75,417,000 in value. Since 1873 
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_ the entire production alone of the Comstock lode in Nevada is 
valued at $125,419,022. 

This shows how vastly the silver product in late years has ex- 
ceeded the gold product. 

THE CAUSE OF INCREASED SILVER. 

The great increase of the silver production since 1871 is due 
largely to the improved facilities for operating mines. Greater 
improvements have been made in mining in the last thirty years 
than in the five hundred years preceding. Among them may 
be noticed the diamond drill for prospecting; machine drills for 
driving, sinking, and stoping; the use of compressed air for 
winding underground; the force of stronger explosives, espe- 
cially that of the nitro-glycerin 9 dynamite, and blast- 
ing gelatin; the inc use of steel for various purposes, with 
Blake’s stone-breaker and continuous jiggers; the extended ap- 
plication of hydraulic mining; the larger employment of elec- 
tricity. both for blasting as well as for signaling, and for light- 
ing and transmission of power; improved means of ventilation, 
natural as well as artificial; quickened and cheaper transporta- 
tion of ores, metals, and supplies. Even magnetic attraction is 
utilized. 

Silver is seldom found in the native state,and the ores were 
formerly difficult of reduction. Gold could easily be washed 
out of the sand and gravel by hand or by simple n 
while silver, which is found in the solid rock, could only be re- 
leased and obtained by subterraneous mining and at great ex- 
pense. The ores are 5 complex mixtures, and their 
metallurgic treatment depends much upon the conditions in the 
admixtures, and was slow and costly and crude. In Mexico, 
Peru, and Chile mules were used to tread 1 4 the ground, 
stamped ore and salt until, with erude sulphate of copper, the 
silver was converted into amalgam. All these old processes are 
now superseded by newer, later, more rapid, and more econom- 
ical means. Hence it is that silver mining has cheapened more 
perhaps than any other class of metal mining. The silver miner 
can now profitably mine silver for $1 per ounce, which twenty- 
five years ago cost him $1.29 an ounce. Seventy-five men will 
now produce more silver than twenty-five years ago were pro- 
9 100 men. 

It can be seen why it was that for nearly a century the nations 
of the earth agreed upon and maintained ratios relatively close 
to each other. The cost and production of silver bullion varied 
but little in the long course of years. Inventive appliances were 
slowly adopted, and manual labor and difficult transportation 
were insurmountable obstacles. 

DISUSE AND CHEAPNSESS. 

As soon, however, as steam, improved machinery, and cheaper 
transportation quickened the mining industry a new stimulus 
was given, and the earth gave forth the precious metals at greatly 
reduced cost. A great revolution at once ensued in the mone- 
tary world. Mints which for a hundred years had been opened 
to free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, one after another in the 
different great nations, were cloged to silver. The market price 
was too low to maintain thatlegal ratio. It is true that demone- 
tization, as in the case of England and Germany, was to a great 
extent influenced by political and diplomatic motives, yet later 
on it must be conceded that the vast production and cheapness 
of silver as a commodity were leading factors in bringing about 
the restrictive action upon free coinage. 

The same means largely which made silver cheaper as bullion 
in the commercial world also made iron, tin, copper, nickel, cin- 
nabar, coal, and other products cheaper in price than ever before. 
The great laws of trade asserted themselves, and no legislation 
could entirely avert the result. -Thecost of production is always 
an influential element, although controlled largely by the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, referring to the decline of 
silver in northern Europe, says: 

The discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the sole 
cause of this diminution in the value of silver in proportion to that of corn. 

The Portuguese were induced to change their mint ratioin 1688 
by reason of the immense yield of gold in the placers of Brazil, 
and such was this influence on Spain that she altered her ratio 
toconform to the Portuguese, and this later onaffected the French 
ratio. i 

The demonetization of silver by all the great commercial 
nations of Europe, and lately by the closing of the India mints, 
deprived silver of its greatest use and value—its use as a money 
metal. The disuse diminished the demand, and the lessened 
demand naturally depressed the price. Two causes have there- 
fore united to depreciate the value of silyer over the world: 
First, its greater and cheaper production, and, secondly, its de- 
monetization and disuse for future coinage by the great money- 
absorbing nations of the world. 

Even if there had not been the marvelous increase of the silver 
product and its cheapening, the adverse influence of such great 


nations as England, Germany, France, Spain, Belgium, and 
Switzerland would of itself have reduced the price of bullion in 
all the markets of the world. The extent of the use of silver for 
monetary purposes by some of those countries alone may be 
judged by a reference to the amount now in circulation among 
them: France has $700,000,000; Germany has $211,000,000; Bel- 
gium, $55,000,000; Italy, $60,009,000; Spain, $!25,000,000; and In- 
dia has $900,000,000. To suspend free coinage in such money-ab- 
sorbing nations is to inflict upon silver a most incalculable injury 
by its future disuse. 

Upon this Seg Secretary Windom reported to Congress in 
December, 1889, that of the annual production of $142,000,000 of 
silver, $35,000,000 was reyuired in India alone. 

The ratio of 16 to 1 represents the difference of the commer- 
cial value of gold and silver at a period when silver bullion was 
worth not less than $1.29 per ounce, and when coinage demand 
existed in every nation. Silver bullion was worth in the market 
just what it would bring in the European mints. Now this mint 
demand no longer exists. Silver, to that extent, is no longer in 
use. The result is that silver bullion is freely offered at 75 
cents per ounce, and the supply vastly exceeds the demand. 


FEEE-COINAGE RATIO IS REGULATED BY COMMERCE. 

In the face of this condition it is proposed by many of our 
countrymen to open our mints to free coinage of silver—the 
world’s silver—and to attempt to impress by the stamp of the 
mint the value of $1 upon silver bullion which in all the world’s 
markets is commercially sold at 57 cents. Personally I should 
prefer the ratio of 16 to | if it were possible for this nation alone 
to maintain it, by allowing free coinage to the world’s silver. 

We are asked to do what the nations of the earth have ceased to 
do. If our forefathers, and if other nations ever since coinage 
began, could not disregard the differences in the commerce 
values of gold and silver, how much less can we? If 16 to 1 was 
a just ratio when silver was $1.29 an ounce, and all countries with 
free and open mints to silver, how can it be now when silver is 
only 75 cents anounce, and all mints closed to it? We changed 
our ratios before when 1 ounce was the difference, and shall we 
decline to do so now when 12 ounces is the difference between 
gold and silver values? The ratios of nearly all the principal 
countries between gold and legal-tender silver is 154 to 1, but no 
longer free coinage. France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Nether- 
lands, Russia, and Centraland South America all have this ratio. 
These nations, with Turkey and Japan, are bimetallic—gold and 
silver—while Russia, Mexico, Central and South America are 
upon a silver basis. Those on a gold basisare the United King- 
dom, Germany, Portugal, Austria, Scandinavian Union, Aus- 
tralia, Egypt, Canada, and Cuba. The ratios of these nations 
were adopted over a century ago and upon a free-coinage sys- 
tem, and in every case upon the difference between the commer- 
cial value ot gold and silver bullion. The coinage value was then 
the cost of production. There was not 1 grain of flat. It was in- 
trinsic value. When the difference in the commercial values after 
1873 grew wider apart and silver bullion became cheaper, then 
we find the mints closing to the free coinage of that metal. 
Free-coinage countries would no longer maintain the legal ratio. 
If either of those nations alone should now resume free coinage, 
it would not be upon the old ratio, but the established rule and 
policy of the ages would ba observed, and the reasonable com- 
mercial value would be the basis. Because 16 to 1 produced 
equality in value years ago is no reason it will do so now. Con- 
ditions have changed. New ratios must be adopted unless by in- 
ternational agreement the old ratios and free coinage are re- 
stored. And what are the incontestable facts of history? In re- 
mote times goldand silver were of equal value. 

Tacitus tells us that among the Germans at one time silver 
was worth as much as gold, ounce for ounce. Such was the case 
also in Arabia. At other times 8 ounces of silver bought 1 ounce 
of gold. For hundreds of years 10 ounces of silver bought 1 
ounce of gold. In Cœsar's time it was 9 of silver to 1 of gold. 

Then for a long period 12 and 13 ounces bought 1 ounce of 
gold. In Greece, as we read in Herodotus, gold was thirteen 
times the value of silver. In England in the twelfth century it 
was 9 of silver to 1 of gold. Under Louis XIV the livre was one- 
half what it was under Henry IV. The Spanish-American col- 
onies producing principally silver, Spain raised its ratio in 1775 
from 1 to 15 to 1 to 153 that of gold, while in the colonies it re- 
mained 1 to 15. France, whose ratio in 1726 was 144, adopted 
the ratio of Spain in 1785—that of 15}. 

THE WORLD'S BUSINESS WITH THE WORLD'S MONEY. 

Experience has demonstrated that to do business with the 
great commercial nations of the world it is essential that the 
currency to do that business must be in harmony with the in- 
trinsic value of the money of those nations. 

To say that a silver dollar of 4124 grains shall be the equal of 
25.8 grains of gold does not make it so before the world. Ma- 
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eaulay, in his History of England, commenting on the deprecia- 
tion of silver in Eng at one time and referring to the views 
of the then minister of finance, says: 


on it was a co 


dom rich 
alg 1 pas of. ane — — T shillings, instead of 
foreign nations would sell us their wines and their silks for a smaller num- 
num of ounces. 
If, then, from time immemorial, all nations co free have 
their monetary ratios to correspond with the world's 
radical changes in commercial values, what rule or law of trade 
shulod exempt us from doing the same in the face of greer 
changes in the same time than ever before known in the history 
of man? 
AMERICAN FREE COINAGE AND SILVER APPRECIATION. 


But if such nations will decline to join us in restoring free 
coi at 16 to 1, and we alone on that ratio are unable to re- 
pair the injury inflicted by so many, are we not, with our mighty 
energy, unparalleled resources, world-wide power and influence, 
and our vast foreign and domestic commerce, and money-absorb- 

capacity—are we not, I say, at least partially able to revive 
ues by adopting a more liberal ratio? Our single action 
would affect the world’s values. The recent movement.of India 
alone by the closing of her mints to free coinage of silver was 
sufficient to reduce the price of silver everywhere from 82 to 70 
cents an ounce. If that one country by demonetizing silver can 
depress its value 12 cents an ounce, can not we, a far superior 
power, by remonetizing it, restore the value in much ter 
proportion? I read in the published cablegrams from Europe 
that the very anticipation of favorable silver action by this Con- 
prose is having a tendency to advance values. I quote the fol- 
wing: Š 


GERMAN INTEREST IN THE STRUGGLE. 
BERLIN, August 13. 


The of the American Congress are watched with keen interest 
here. nt Cleveland's message gave bourse operators inthis city and 
elsew impression that silver was doomed, an 


gen 

x parent st vi ashington, 
with the rise in the price of ellver, 16d to & reaction of opinion, and Mexican 
securities have recovered three points since Thursday, even though it is as- 
serted that agents in Mexico of the Bleichrveders, the well-known German 
bankers, have information of an intended reduction in the rate of interest 
now paid on Mexican bonds. 

Do we realize the supreme power of thisnation in the world’s 
affairs? We are the greatest manufacturing, the greatest agri- 
cultural, and the greatest meing natio of earth. We produce 
nearly one-half of the world’s silver product, and we consume 
nearly one-fifth of the world’s silver. We consume one-fifth of 
the world’s supply, nearly one-fourth of the world’s coffee, 
one-third of the world’s iron and lead, one-fourth of the world’s 
cotton, one-third of the world’s wool, one-half of the world's 
tin, and one-third of the world’s coal, and yet we have but 5 per 
cent of the world’s population. We have more miles of railroad 
than has all Europe, and Africa combined. The freights 
on the United States railroads in 1890 exceeded by 36,000,000 tons 
the aggregate carried on all the railroads of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, France, and Russia 

in 1889. Thefreight traffic passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal on our Great Lakes exceeds the combined tonnage of all 
nations passing thraugh the famous Suez Canal. We are a great 
money-absorbing nation, and, unlike the older nations, we have 
marvelous resources yet undeveloped which require unlimited 
capital to develop. We are not only able, but our necessities 
require that we should advance silver to its proper monetary 
use. Noother nation has so great an interest in free coinage. If 
England and the other nations will not aid us, should we make 
no effort ourselves? 

We could as late as 1890, when the Sherman act was passed, 
have established free eon the basis of 16 to 1 and appre- 
ciated the value ofsilver over the world to that parity had we then 
adopted such policy. The legal and commercial variance was 
not wide. Any other great nation with ours could have main- 
tained the parity then. hig sao to the demonetization of sil- 
ver by Germany, Del Mar, in his Money and Civilization, says: 

Had France and the United States not also closed their mints to silver, 
ob ge action by Prussia would apparently have had no effect upon its 

After the Sherman act was passed India in 1890 was coining 
silver which was worth $1.04 ounce as bullion. Our action 
then or later might have averted the decline which so rapidly 
followed, and we might by sustaining India in her policy have 
prevented her suspension of free coinage recently. 

- Now, the task before us is infinitely greater ever. We 
are the only great nation even proposing free coinage of silver. 
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HE UNITED STATES AIDED IN SILYER’S DECLINE. 

At the same time it may be said that no other country is more 
Pe pera than the United States for the decline in silver. In 
1873 we discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar whensilver 
was at a premium. The Bland-Allison act of 1878, which re- 
quired not less than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 of sil- 
ver coinage, was systeme antagonized by the Treasury De- 
1 smaller and never the larger amount was coined. 

e Sherman law of 1890 was even more unkindly treated. It is 
not to that law, so much as to its reluctant enforcement, that we 
are in extraor session to-day. It is to that we may trace 
the closing of the India mints and the disuse at least of $35,000,- 
000 annually for money. The following extracts from the law will 
leave no room to doubt as to what is the duty of the Government: 


SEC. 2. The Treas notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the United 
States, or atthe office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and 
when so redeemed may be reissued. * + U demand of the holder of 
any of the Treasury notes herein 
pet A under such — . — as he may prescribe, redeem such notes ia 
on oe his discreti 


ded by law. 
each month coin 2,000,000 


Standard silver dollars until the ist day of July, 1691, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver bullion p under the provisions of this act as 
on of the Treasury notes 


muchas mar benecessary to provide for the redem 
herein provided for, and any or orage arising from any such coin- 
age be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 


In the face of this plain language, and in violation of the spirit 
of the law, gold coin is paid to:the silver seller, on redemption 
of certificates payable in coin. With a Treasury overflowing 
with silver and a gold reserve rapidly diminishing. gold is paid. 
It is claimed that this must be done to maintain the two metals on 
aparity. This course tends todestroy, not maintain, the parity. 
The definition of parity is, “equality,” “of the same degree.” 
Is it equality to discriminate between one of two things of equal 
degree? Both meta'sare legal tender. Does it promote parity 
to discredit and rejectone of a pair? No wonder foreign coun- 
tries regarded with suspicion à country acting in this manner 
towarda metal which she produced more than any other country 
in the world. . 2 

No wonder that India, beholding the indifferent—not to say 
hostile—conduct of America to its own product as money, con- 
cluded that it was time for her to abandon the-struggle for free 
coi and to close her mints. How long would the credit of 
an individual last who should stand upon the house tops and be- 
little his own resources or condemn his own obligations? 

THE SHERMAN LAW A BENEFIT. 

The Governmentpurchases each month are mainly of American 
silver; and the payment, if made in si ver, would largely have 
passed into the hands of the mine owner, and thence to his work- 
men, and from them to the merchant, the farmer, the marketman, 
the mechanic, and to numerous divisions of trade. All would have 
been glad to receive silyer in payment. None can claim that 
such distribution of the Treasury silver would have ‘destroyed 
the parity batween the two metals.’* It would, on the contrary, 
have maintained the parity and have retained that much gold in 
the Treasury, which was paid out to American mine owners. 
After perpetrating the mischief then comes the cry from Presi- 
dent Cleveland, his Secretary, and friends, The gold is leaving 
the country. We shall soon be upon asilver basis. Repeal the 
Sherman act.” 

The $50,000,000 annually paid out is small in comparison to the 
gold paid into the Treasury from all sources, and the Govern- 
ment could not be inconvenienced. The certificates are used in 
lieu of the bulky coin, and no objection can arise on thisscore from 
the people. The market value is paid for the bullion, aud this 
on deposit is always an ample credit to the Government for the 
outstanding certificates. The fact remains that the people of 
our nation are benefited by this additional money, and the Gov- 
ernment is neither injured nor embarrassed by such limited pur- 
chases. 

THE FALLACY OF SILVER AND PAPER FIAT MONEY. 

Some of those who advocate free coinage at 16 to believe that 
it is the stamp of the Government which alone impresses value 
upon the metal, and hence with them a dollar“ containing but 
56.cents in silver is the equivalent of another dollar containing 


100centsin gold or silver. A so-called ‘‘ dollar“ withonly 5 cents 

of silver would be just as acceptable. That theory drives us to 

fiat paper—to populism. Why longer sweat and toil for gold 
S 


and silver if cheaper paper will supply the world’s money needs? 
Close the mines entirely, except for the mechanic arts’ supply, 
and expend no more severe labor for a metal useless to com- 
merce for money circulation. Relieve labor.and substitute pa- 
per. ‘To that class of believers the cheaper the material the 
more consistent the currency, since the stamp alone controls. 
When, however, they are reminded that as to the settlement of 
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our foreign accounts the stamp will add no value to the currency, 
they have no further defense to make. 5 
e are not yet surrounded by a Chinese wall and secluded 
from all the rest of mankind. eintermingle and travel amon 
other nations and we trade with them, and they trade and trave 
among us. Our foreign commerce—exports and imports—ag- 
gate the enormous sum of $2,090,000,000. We are a great 
55 nation aleo, and we owe to foreign nations on individual 
and corporate 1 in actual gold coin hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. These can not be paid in irredeemable stamp 
money, or in 58-cent stamp silver dollars. We also owe as a 
Governmént on our bonded indebtedness to foreign holders. 
They will not accept stamp“ money. The balance of trade is 
against us, and we owe to foreigners $100,000,000. This is gold. 

Shall we dishonor these obligations and publish ourselves as a 
nation of repudiators? Weare told, however, that intrinsic value 
is not recognized by our Government; that the Bland silver dol- 
lar, which wes a legal tender and contained 4124 grains, was of 
greater purchasing power than the silver trade dollar, which con- 
tained grains and not legal tender except for small amounts, 
and we are asked what we have to say to this for intrinsic value. 
They forget that for home payments the legal-tender coin iscur- 
rent. Here is where all this class of reasoners goastray. The 
tradedollar was not intended for domestie trade, aſthough allowed 
freecoinage. To the world it was worth more thanourlegal-tender 
dollar. They assume that our money isalone intended for internal 
commerce, and that it is on the same basis as fractional currency, 
except thut among ourselves it hasa more extended legal tender. 
They refer to the flat in the greenback, but forget that this cur- 
rency was not at par until specie Lo be wre was resumed, and when 
there wus a fund of $100,000,000 behind it for redemption, and then 
it was as good as gold in London and Berlin, but not before. The 
debts of the world must be paid in the money of the world. Fiat 
and stamp money will not count. Silver goes in the melting pot, 
and to be worth a gold dollar it must be worth intrinsically 81 
in bullion. 

This may not be precisely as we would have it, but unfortu- 
nately we are the debtor and the foreigner is the creditor, and 
still more unfortunately we yet find it necessary to seek the for- 
eign markets to buy as well as to sell. We should encourage 

otection, sell more and buy less, and then we could be more 

dependent. 

My friend from Kansas pu: SIMPSON] in his speech recently 
siid, “ Now, those who believe with me and my party hold the 
position that it does not matter what material your money is 
made of.” As to a limited amount of legal-tender currency this 

muy be true, and for Government payments it is true, but even 
for domestic trade if the volume becomes excessive people lose 
confidence and decline to receive it in large sums and will evade 
the law of legal tender through specific contracts, which the 
Supreme Court decides to be valid as against such law. The 
American silver dollar of 412} grains at present will be received 
in London substantially at its face—about on a par with gold 
while the Mexican silver dolar of 420 grains, and just as pure 
silver, will only be taken for 65 cents. The American dollar is 
maintained at par with gold, while the Mexican dollar travels 
on its stamp and intrinsic value. The stamp does not make it 
a dollar in the world’s markets. Mexico has free coinage of 
silver, but its dollar is not on a parity with gold, although its 
ratio is 16} to 1. 

Our dollar abroad with free coinage will only be valued at its 
bullion price. The stamp will add nothing to its purchasing 
power. In harmony with this fiat theory it has been proposed 
that such stamp money be issued by the Government to the extent 
of $50 per capita, or to the enormous sum of $3,350,000,000, and to 
circulate among the people. Nopromiseof payment isto make this 
currency e eable for any of the world’s money metals, nor is 
it to be redeemable in anything. It is assumed that the stam 
will confer upon it full monetary value, and that the faith an 
resources of the Government willalways guarantee solvency. It 
is not probably understood that such money would at once drive 
away all other money, and that with other people we shall have 
no money to carry on our exchanges, Nor is it reflected that 
governments are not immutable; that, like mortals, they also 
perish, or they change their forms, or repudiate their obligations, 
or become unable to maintain their fiatcurrency. There is hardly 
a system of government on earth that has not suffered mutilation 
or radical change, and but few systems survive a century with- 
out some alteration. ' 

GOLD AND SILVER THE ONLY STANDARDS. 

Money from time immemorial has bean understood to mean 
the ping Poe money metals—gold and silver. Money” is de- 
fined by Webster as derived from the Latin “Moneta,” a sur- 
name of Juno, in whose wee was coined money, and which he 
says was stamped.coin. The word dollar“ is from the Ger- 


in Bohemia, It must be a metal derived from manual labor and 
the least given to fluctuations. ‘The true measure of money is 
human toil. Fapor is only directly or indirectly a representa- 
tive of the metal. All sound money is on this foundation. As 
it was said of Job: And thou shalt have plenty of silver,” or as 
in Deuteronomy: “Neither shall he greatly multiply to him- 
self silver and gold.” From remotest time these have been the 
earth’s money metals. Many schemes and fine-spun theories 
have been preached to the people, proposing some other substi- 
tute, which by its cheapness would lighten the load of labor 
and cheer the way of all mankind alike. But alas! like perpet- 
ual motion, they have all proven illusory, and the old Scriptural 
admonition still remains: “In the sweut of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” 

To say that a government can create money merely by legis- 
lation is to assert that it can create any value by legislation, 
which is an absurdity. If man possessed the power of creation 
by proclamation, then indeed would the philosopher's stone be 
discovered. Then would come the millenium. The lamb and 
the lion would lie down together. 

IRREDEEMABLE MONEY IS NO MONEY. 

A government is merely the people in their collective capace- 
ity, acting thro their agents in prescribed forms and for the 
benefit of the whole number. The monetary legislation and 
stamp of the government is like the contract and the signature 
of the individual. There can not bə value to the one that is not 
value to the other. Government is supported by taxes, not upon 
itself, but upon the property and earnings of the people as individ- 
uals. Toymania for taxes represent.so much individualeffort and 
value. There is no flat in taxes,as-every taxpayer will seriously 
confess. Taxes represent sweat and tail, mental or physical. 

To say that the people in their governmental capacity can no- 
quire property by a mere stamped paper or legislative edict, 
which it names money ” irredeemable and extrinsic.of value, 
is to claim the power-of Omnipotence. The paperofthe.Govern- 
ment is like the paper of an individual, valued just in proportion 
with the ability to pay by vedemption in intrinsic value. The 
war promise of the *‘ greenback was notirredesmable.stamp or 
fiat money. It was.a promise to pay. 


“THE UNITED STATES WELL PAY THE BEARER FIVE DOLLARS," 


The promise was to pay in dollars. The only dollars of the 
Constitution are of and silvercoin. Everybody knew what 
dollars would be paid. When the Government became able to 
pay in specie money, greenbacks at once went to par. People 
then knew when the payment would be made, and they knew 
how the payment would be made. And until people do know 
these essential things as to money or promises, whether of indi- 
vidual or government, experience as well as human nature 
teaches us that little faith will be reposed in any of such prom- 
ises. History is replete in examples of the failures of experi- 
wena to make money either through alchemy or through paper 

8. 
FRENCH FIAT MONEY. 


We remember the case of the French assignats, In order to 
prosecute the great wars in which the French people were then 
engaged, they concluded to issue u large amount of irredeemable 
paper. But they were wiser than muny of our own people, for 
they realized from the experience with former ventures that it 
was necessary to base their paper upon some value, and they ac- 
cordingly secured it on the pledge of the national domain. ‘This 
property consisted of the rich landed estates of the nobility and 
priesthood which had been confiscated previously by the Goy- 
ernment, and embraced about two-thirds of the French Empire. 
This and the public credit was the basisfor the fiat money. There 
was provided no redemption in sound money and no time for 
payment. The people soon became tired of using a money good 
nowhere else on earth and without value to maintain confidence 
at home, and it depreciated rapidly, although a legal tender for 
all purposes. . 

The first issue was in 1790, but by 1795—five years later—it was 
only worth as currency among the people themselves 18 per cent 
of its face value. Gold and silver left the country. Then 
the Government resorted to another scheme and substituted the 
mandat—another paper money—forthe assignats; but soon these 
also depreciated to nothing. During all these agitations for 
cheap money it was declared bythe politicians that gold and 
silver formed an unsatisfactory basis, that a currency should 
not go out of u country, and that commerce with other nations 
wasacurse. The rich and property-holders were assailed, and 
the poorand indebted were promised relief. Merchants who de- 
clined to sell their wares for fiat money were proceeded against. 
The legislative body of the French Republic passed the ‘‘max- 
imum Jaws,” which made sales of goods compulsory for paper 
money. Mobs were incited to rob and to plunder, and the rights 


man “ thaler,” and this was a piece of money first.coined in 1518 of property were everywhere outraged. Values of all property 
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fluctuated, enterprises were suspended, and thrift and energy 
were paralyzed. The money declined, although based on Gov- 
ernment credit, and panos revailed in the midst of good crops 
and plenty. When the crash did come it was found that the poor 
nerally held the money, and they suffered most. The specu- 
ators, seeing the end, unloaded the worthless money upon the 
unthinking and hoarded the property exchanged for the stamp 
dollars. Thousands and thousands of people were ruined, worse 
panics followed, and distrust entered everywhere. Values were 
ted, and every product brought high prices. Money was 
plenty, and yet it was worthless. In the midst of abundance 
there was famine: and yet at this very time the French Govern- 
a was one of the great nations and maintained armies in the 
eld. 

Thibaudeau, an eminent writer, referring in his Memoirs to 
the inflation of prices, states that su sold for 500 franes a 
pound, soap 230 francs a pound, and other things in Proper NOs 
Another writer mentions that he who in 1790 had borrowed 
10,000 francs could pay his debts in 1796 for about 35 francs.” 
Practical repudiation became the order of the day. The lesson 
of this paper money with the stamp of the government guaran- 
teeing soundness has never been forgotten by France. When 
Napoleon was fighting the European Coalition and was hard 
pressed for money, he was advised to issue paper money. He 
wrote to his minister: 

I will never resort to irredeemable paper money. 


CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. 


Another example, but in our own country, is that of the Con- 
tinental currency, an issue made to cover the expenses of the 
Revolutionary war, and which amounted to $359,546,825. It was 
irredeemable and based on the faith of the Government. This 
was also a failure. The first year the rate of exchange for hard 
money was 4 per cent, the second year it was 6 per cent, the 
third year it was 45 per cent, and the 5 It was 100 per 
cent, and it ceased to circulate as money. en in the Conti- 
nental Congress it was pro d to establish a sound system of 
finance by providing a reg revenue system, one member said: 

Do you think, gentlemen, that I will consent to load my constituents with 
taxes when we can send to our printer and get a wagon load of money, one 
quire of which will pay for the whole? 

Congress at last by act of August 4, 1790, did enact that the 
Continental currency should be funded in a loan at the rate of 
$100 in the said bills for $1 in specie.” This money was issued 
in our revolutionary period and when we were strong enough to 
triumph over the veteran armies and navies of Great Britain. 
We formed a new nation of 4,000,000 of ple and the money 
issued on the Government faith and Nasal tender for all debts 
was not worth over one cent on the dollar as late as 1790! 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 


Another instance of the failure of irredeemable paper money 
is that of the Confederate money of the late war. It was based 
on the faith of the government, and was legal tender for all 
debts. It was made a felony for any person not to receive it at 
its nominal value. The taxable resourcesof ten millions of peo- 

le were 8 for its solvency. me issue 5 to 
3654465 . It passed as money among the people—a people 
confident of their success in maintaining the governmentat that 
time. 

The first issue was March 9, 1861, but before March 20, 1861 
(see Richmond Examiner of that date), this money, with the 
government stamp upon it and the resources of numerous States 
as a credit, d but little purchasing power, as shown by 
the prices current in the Richmond market. Coffee was $5.10 a 
pound, calicoes $2 a yard, lard and bacon 35 to 45 cents a pound, 
salt $25 a bushel, sugar from 60 to 80 cents a pound, eggs 60 cants 
a dozen, and butter 81 a pound. There was plenty of money, 
everybody was employed, and prices were high. Printing presses 
were kept constantly in motion, and the money went as fast as 
printed. All gold and silver and bank notes at once sought 


places of concealment. Here was another proof that as between | 


conflicting or competing currencies the one least valuable will 
alone remain. B 8 1863, $100 in specie would buy $300 
in paper money; by December, 1863, $100 would buy $1, 
b 8 1864, 8100 would buy 85,000, and by 
5700 would buy 86,000 in this stamp money. 
EXPERIENCE A DEAR TEACHER. 

The widespread destitution and financial wreckage which 
came upon the Argentine people in South America by the in- 
flated paper money of that Government is too recent to be for- 
gotten. Its effects were communicated to other countries, and 
almost every nation suffered more or less. 

Mr. Speaker, in this way history speaks. 


, and 
arch, 1865, 


rience is adear 


teacher, in finance as well as in other schools. e have learned 
thut an unstable currency damages business, 


es indus- 


trial effort, invites reckless investments, and ends in commercial 
crisis. We require enough money and more money, but, sir, for 
heaven’s sake, on behalf of the poor as well as the rich, let it be 
a reliable money. 

INTRINSIC VALUE THROUGH HIGHER RATIO. 

In conclusion, sir, and consistent with my examination of the 
subject, I can not conceive of the possibility of bridging over the 
fiat chasm between a dollar which at present contains 56 cents 
in silver bullion and a dollar which contains 100 cents in silver 
bullion. I believe, sir, in a ratio nearer to the commercial price. 
Ishall stand upon the ratio of 20 to 1, believing that the in- 
creased use which will be given to silver in this great nation of 
ours will so appreciate silver all over the world that in a very 
short time the difference between the ratio of 20 to 1 and the 
poren low, artificial, and depressed commercial price will be 

ridged over. The inconvenience of increased size in the dol- 
lar will not be felt, since the amendment provides that silver 
certificates may be issued“ in the manner now provided by law 
for the standard silver dollars.” 

I am of opinion that the present price of silver is unduly de- 
pressed. Combinations have evidently been at work, as well as 
other causes named by me. It is not warranted. The miners 
of this or any other country can not produce silver at the pres- 
ent low purchasing price. But I believe that by placing silver on 
a ratio of 20 to 1 we can bridge over the difference immediately; 
for, as is well known, the greater the use you confer on an arti- 
cle the greater its demand, and the ter its demand the 
greater its value. So that, looking at the ordinary marketable 
value, the price of bullion all over the world will appreciate im- 
mediately up to the arbitrary standard which we shall fix if we 
adopt the ratio of 20 to 1. 


FREB COINAGE, INCREASED USE, GREATER VALUE. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in further illustration of this, I will ask my 
friends from the wool-growing States what they think would be 
the value of wool if it should be disused for the pu of cloth- 
ing? What would be the value of wheat if it should be disused 
for the purpose of flour-making? What would be the value of 
cotton, my Southern friends, if cotton should be disused in the 
manufacture of the ordinary fabrics of life? What would be the 
value of iron if it should be disused even for the one purpose of 
the manufacture of iron rails? What would be the value of pork 
if it should no longer be called for to supply the consumption of 
hams and lard? 

Mr. BOATNER. And if the gentleman will permit me to 
interrupt him I will call his attention to a case in point. In 
the Fifty-first Congress a bill was reported to this House impos- 
ing a prohibitory tax on the manufacture and sale of what is 
known as compound lard—an article of food made by mixing 
hog's lard with cotton-seed oil. Under apprehension of its pas- 
sage, cotton seed fell in price at least 33 per cent. The continued 
and enlarged use of this oil for this purpose has since increased 
the value of this seed nearly 100 per cent. 

Mr. HERMANN. I thank my friend from Louisiana for this 
additional illustration that enlarged use produces increased de- 
mand, and increased demand induces improved values. 

What, I may say, would be the value of gold itself if it were 
no longer used for monetary purposes? It has, however, un- 
limited free-coinage us? by all the greater nations of earth. Even 
if this one nation should disuse either of these products there 
would be a materialdecline in the world's quotations. No, sir; 
I believe that the more you disuse an article the more it will 
depreciate: and the more use you make for it the greater will be 
its value. Take, for instance, the article nickel. This was of 
very low value until a short time ago, when it was discovered 
that nickel enters as a very valuable factor into the composition 
of armor plate; that united with steel it is thus made impervious 


to the strongest attacks which can be made upon it. As soon as 
experiment had demonstrated this fact nickel went up all over 
the world because of this additional use which was discovered 


for it. And so it is with regard toeverything else which we can 
conceive of in connection with the wants of human life. 
THE BEST SYSTEM IS BIMETALLISM. 

Believing, sir, in the bimetallic system and favoring the full- 
est use of gold and silver upon equal terms, it is my opinion 
that the repeal of the Sherman law will produce evils of incal- 
culable extent unless free coinage is substituted. We must not 
forget that our population is increasing; that our commerce is 
enlarging; that our demands are more diversified; that more 
money rather than less is needed in this country; that in a very 
short time we shall have to meet the alternative of the retire- 
ment of $174,000,000 of bank notes. Let us, then, maintain the 
double standard; for it is vee an 5 old and 5 5 705 55 

more average we an ess among the people 
8 5 nation. Take any hatan whioh bas a 
bimetallic currency; take France, take the United States, take 
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Belgium and the Netherlands, and you will find that as a general 
rule every bimetallic country has a greater 3 propan y 
old monometal- 


a pound ster 
he two metals have existed side py side in harmonious, honorable com- 
anionship as money ever since intelligent trade was known among men. 
t is well-nigh forty centuries since Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth—four hundred 
shekels of silver—current money with the merchant. Since that time na- 
tions have risen and fallen, races have disappeared, dialects and languages 
have been forgotton, arts have been lost, treasures have perished, continents 
have been discovered. islands have been sunk in the sea, and through all 
these ages and through all these changes silver and gold have reigned su- 
preme as the representatives of value—as the media of exchange. The de- 
thronement of each has been attempted in turn, and sometimes the de- 
thronement of both but always in vain. And we are here to-day deliberating 
anew over the problem which comes down to us from Abraham's time, the 
weight of the silver that shall be current money with the merchant. 
These, sir, were the words, these were the sentiments ex- 
ressed by that grand old tribune of the people, James G. 
Blaine, of Maine, and in uttering them he spoke the heartfelt 
sentiments of the common people, the sovereigns of this the 
reatest, the most liberty-loving, the most powerful, and the 


t nation among all the nations of this earth. [Loud applause. ] 
Silver. 
55 
HON. W. BOURKE COOKRAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 26, 1893. 

The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses 

Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After the very interesting address which we 
have just heard nobody will deny that the argument for free silver 
eee may be made picturesque, even if it fail to be convinc- 


Sir, when the gavel of the presiding officer descended upon 
the desk of this House on the 4th of March last, and members 
of Congress returned to their homes, they found the country 
blessed with universal prosperity. Everywhere the fires of con- 
tent blazed upon the hearthstones; the light of hope illumined 
every household; yet in a period when everything that ought to 
produce prosperity was ours, the skies over our heads became 
somber; the dark cloud of a panic settled down over the length 
and breadth of the land, wrapping in its sinister folds countless 
thousands of American citizens, threatening to send the gaunt 
specter of starvation stalking over American highways, menac- 

the cottages that shelter American labor. 

en we seek the source of the dangers that are now impend- 
ing over us, we can find nothing in the character of providential 
interposition to prevent our continued march towards prosper- 
ity. Our bursting granaries show that Providence has smiled 
upon us in seed time and in harvest; yet, in Hate section of the 
country mills are closing, industry is suspended, the public. mind 
is disturbed with apprehensions that during the coming winter 
our highways will be thronged, not with tramps who shirk work, 
but with industrious laboring men, vainly seeking a market for 
their labor. There is reason to fear that self-respecting men 
and women, who have been active forces in the production of our 
national wealth, may bs forced to taste the bitter and humiliat- 
ing bread of charity. When we see ourselves surrounded by 
these grave perils, and realize that our condition can not be at- 
tributed to the frown of Providence, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that we must be suffering from the folly of man in the 
form of a vicious system of laws, which, ina time of bountiful pro- 
duction, has deranged and paralyzed the whole machinery of dis- 
tribution. 

I do not agree with my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] in his 
conclusion t financial crises are mysterious but unavoidable 
incidents in the progress of the human race. I believe that every 
commercial disturbance can be traced to settled and well-defined 
causes, and that this panic has been produced by vicious monetary 
laws, just as the panic of 1837, the panic of 1857, and the panic of 
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1873 were produced by unsound systems of finance. And a con- 
nam which has been produced by bad laws can be remedied by. 
wise laws. 

The President of the United States hascalled us together ata 
period of intense heat to apply a remedy to the evil from which 
this country suffers, and he suggests that the disasters which 
threaten us have their root in the operation of the act of 1890, 
known as the Sherman silver law. proposition to repeal the 
purchasing clause of that act has been submitted to this House, 
and we have a series of substitutes offered for it—one a propos 
tion for free coinage of silver with an assortment of ratios, and 
the other a proposition to revive the Bland act. 

When we scrutinize the arguments that have been offered in 
support of these amendments I believe we may reduce them to 
two—one that the Democratic party, by its platform adopted at 
Chicago, declared in favor of free coinage of silver, and the 
other that if the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri be adopted the value of silver be increased so that 
it will circulate freely on a parity with gold at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not join in the tone of levity with which the 
platform of the Democratic party has been treated in some quar- 
ters. I believe that a declaration of political principles is bind- 
ing upon a political party, and when I stand here to-day opposed 
to this measure of free coinage, I stand on the Democratic plat- 
form with both feet, and he who seeks to pass such an act in the 
name of the Democratic party is trying to push me off the Dem- 
ocratic platform and to place meon the Populist platform. [Ap- 
plause.] I assisted in the deliberations of the Democratic con- 
vention [laughter]; and, Mr. Speaker, the good humor which that 
remark provokes induces me to say that I had a good opportunity 
to discover with what vigor it set its foot upon opposition when 
13 Pen undertook to interfere with its settled purpose. 

ughter. 

1 . sir, that when the financial plank of the platform 
was under consideration, a delegate from Colorado proposed as an 
amendment the insertion of the word free before the word 
“coinage” and supported it ina speech of about an hour’s duration, 
and did not poll ten votes for it on the floor when the convention 
took final action upon the proposition. Talk to me about the 
Democratic party having declared for free coinage! I believe the 
claim comes from Colorado and from Nevada, that those of us who 
favor the bill introduced by the gentlemanfrom West Virginia Mr. 
WILSON] are turning our backs upon the platform of our party. 
Why did Colorado and Nevadatake to the woods during the elec- 
tion of 1892? [Laughter.] Why did they abandon both the great 
pol 7 85 parties of the country and take refuge in the Populist 
ranks: 

Why, sir, I believe it is owing to a great upheaval in Colo- 
rado and Nevada, caused by the union of Democrats and Re- 
publicans with the Popola upon the ground that both the 
old parties had declared against the free coinage of silver, that 
we are honored with the presence of the eloquent gentleman 
from Colorado Mr. ance, who has delighted us so often since 
he has been added to our 555 [Applause.] 

The Democratie party did not dec for the free coinage of 
silver. It refused to declare for it, and the assertion that we 
who are loyal to its declarations are abandoning our platform, 
is not the least extravagant of the many extravagant assertions 
made by gentlemen on the other side of this question in the course 
of this debate. 

The Democratic party did declare for the use of both metals 
as money; and, sir, while I am opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, I am equally opposed to the total demonetization of silver. 

Silver is a part of the world’s money, and it is and always will 
be a part of the money of every country, but there can never be 
a bimetallic standard of value in any one country. There never 
has been and there never will be. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard it said here, and it is the princi- 
pal delusion cherished by our friends who support the amend- 
ments offered to this bill, that there was bimetallism in this 
country prior to 1873, and that there was bimetallism in France 
from 1803 to 1873. Now, I venture to state that while there was 
free coinage.of both metals in these two countries, there never 
was bimetallism in either, in the sense of the two metals circu- 
lating together. z 

These two metals never have been at one and the same time 
the standard of value in any country, and in the nature of things 
one metal must always be the standard of value. This propo- 
sition was laid down by Locke in 1695, when the principles of 
finance were still obscure, and when the experience of the human 
race in a high state of civilization had not contributed to the 
sum of human knowledge upon the subject. In one of the papers 
which Locke contributed to the discussions which preceded the 
great recoinage in England at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he said: 


Two metals, as gold and silver, can not be the measure of commerce both 
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ther in coun! because the measure of commerce must be per- 
l She we mineti — and keeping the same proportion ot value in 


and silver c their value one to another, for, supposing them to be in 
value as 16 to i now, perhaps the next month they may be as 151 or t5} to 
1. And one may as well make a measure, v. g., a yard, whose 

and shrink, as a measure of trade of me s that have not always a settled, 
invariable value to one another. 


And that doctrine was repeated by Mill one hundred and fifty 


years afterward, when he said: 


The plan of a double standard is still occasionally brought forward by 
here and there a writer or orator as a great improvement in the currency. 
It is probable that, with most of its adherents, its chief merit is its tendency 


toa sort of d on, there being at all times a anee of supporters 
forany mode, either open or covert, of lowering the standard. K. 
e * * + * s * 
And again: 
The cular kind of variation to which the currency is rendered more 
liable fo two | „ 
called a 3 


8 that one ot the two metals will a 
ways be the standard. of which the has fallen below the rated value. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the speculations and conclusions of the 
two chief philosophers who have written on this subject. And 
what Locke declared, what Mill repeats, is attested by the experi- 
ence of the whole human race. I e the statement here now (and 
I challenge my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to contradict 
it, familiar as he is with the historical development of this ques- 
tion) that never in the history of the world have these two metals 
circulated side by side as a double standardofvalue. They never 
will so circulate and they never can. Letustakethe experience 
on this suoject of the three leading countries of the world Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. 

Our friends on the other side tell us that in this country a 
tremendous wrong was committed in 1873, that silver was then 
demonetized. Does not my friend from Missouri know that 
Silver was expelled from our circulation in 1834, by the sim- 
ple process of undervaluing it at the mints? He is too fa- 
miliar with the economic history of the world not to be fully 
awure that the demonetization of silver has seldom been accom- 
plished by specific enactment. The usual method pursued by 
nations to accomplish the demonetization of a metal has been 
that of undervaluing it at the mints. Silver was undervalued at 
the mints of the United States in 1834; and down to 1873 the 
annual coinage of it never rose above $8,000,000 except twice, 
and for seven years, I believe, it fell below a million dollars an- 
nually. The average coinage of silver dollars for thirty years 

prior to 1873 was about $1,800,000 a year. Although there was 

ree coinage before 1873, there was no bimetallism. Silver dis- 

appeared. It left the country. It was shipped abroad, because 
it was undervalued about 3 per cent at the mints. 

Yet my friend from eee df A Mr. ALLEN}, following the 
lead of my friend from Missouri |Mr. BLAND], tells us in his own 
picturesque way that in 1873 a stealthy crime was committed by 
the demonetization of silver, while the fact remains attested by 
history that the demonetization, the practical demonetization 
of silver occurred in 1834, and the act of 1873 was but a legis- 
lative declaration and recognition of what was then the actual 
financial system of the country. Nay, more; since the ‘stealthy 

` crime” of 1873, the average co of silver dollars has been 
nearly thirty million a year, so that the ‘‘ conspiracy against 
silver“ has resulted in trebling the use of silver at the mints, 
but even this extensive use of the metal has not sufficed to main- 
tain it on a parity with gold. 

Now, in England, where we find the best opportunity of study- 
ing the development of this question, in 1696 the great recoin- 
age occurred, and from that period every person who comments 
upon the riage a of international wealth dates the begin- 
Sieg and rise England’s financial greatness. Prior to that 

time there were circulating everywhere 5 that coun- 
try numbers of pieces of metal of different weight, though bear- 
ing the s me denomination. The kings had set the example of 
plundering the public by doing what my friend from Missouri 
suggests we should do now; that is to say, debasing the coins of 
the country. Kings in all ages, rulers of all characters and in 
all countries had debased the coinage for their own profit by in- 
a the amount of seigniorage levied upon the metal at the 


The subject, seeing the king occupied in this nefarious busi- 
ness, retaliated by clipping the coin on his own account, and in 
d, the coinage was thrown into such confusion that in 

1694 Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury, in a report to the 
lords of the tresury called attention to the fact that all trade 
was paralyzed e the demoralization of the currency. ` Af- 
ter persons had met in the publie market places and had agreed 
upon the b irterand sale of their commodities, they were launched 
inte new discussions us to the rates at which the pieces of silver 


that then current should be accepted. Oftentimes these 
disputes prevented the most 9 trades. The stateof the 
currency was so universall ched that the name or denom- 
ination of a coin was no indication.whatever of its value. 

The ight be worth 9d. or 10d. or IId. Lowndes 
tells us that the officers of the exchequer made some experiments 
with money which had come into the treasury from various 
sources, In one instance coins which according to the standard 
should have weighed 230,000 ounces were found to weigh but 
114,000 ounces. Other experiments showed that one hundred 
pounds, which according to the standard should have weighed 
about 400 ounces, when collected in different paris of the king- 
oon ee in weight from 240 ounces at Bristol to 116 ounces at 

0 

Now, when this deplorable monetary condition had at length 
aroused the gon opinion of the country, a suggestion was 
made, as we find a similar suggestfon made here, that the true 
remedy for commercial disturbances is to reduce the valus of 
the coin, to make it the poor man’s money,” and that proposi- 
tion Locke combated in a series of papers, from one of which I 
have read an extract. 

In the settlement of the question of the recoinage in England 
a difficulty was presented, much more serious than any we have 
here. ter the proposal to reduce the amount of metal in the 
shilling had been abandoned, and after it was decided that the 
whole money of the country should be recoined on a sound and 
honest basis, the question arose who was to the cost of the 
difference between the amountof metal in the old, debased coins, 
and the amount of metal in the new. 

At first it was proposed that the loss involved in the recoinage 
should be borne by those who held the clipped coins, but it was 
pointed out that if such a panog were adopted, those who were 
possessed of base coins would keep them away from the mint and 
take their chances of passing them in trade. And finally, rising 
to the height of a great occasion, in the broadest statesmanship 
which that country ever displayed, it was decided thatall the loss 
attending the recoinage should be borne by the government; 
and the people were invited to bring their ped coins, their 
debased coins, their bullion, and their plate to the mint and to 
receive in return standard coin of full value. This was done, 
and the amount of silver minted amounted altogether to about 
£6,812,000. Lord Liverpool in his letter to the Ki written, I 
believe, in 1805, points out that this recoinage of £6,812,000 cost 
the Government £2,780,000, owing to the debased condition of the 
currency. Mr. Anderson, in his history of coins, tells us the re- 
coinage cost £3,000,000; but a great reform was accomplished, 
and England took an upward leap in the march of progress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the English Government prescribed silver 
as the standard money of the country. It had spent £3,000,000 
to recoin upon a stable and equitable basis less than 47,000, 000. 
All the weight and influence of government were placed behind 
the metal. But, sir, in that same coinage the guinea was over- 
valued at the mint. It then passed current at a valuation of 21s, 
and 6d., and silver left the country to such an extent that in 1717, 
eighteen years after the coinage had been completed, Sir Isaac 
Newton reports thatif the scarcity of silver continuesit will com- 
manda premium. And Lord Liverpool says that when the min- 
istry asked Sir Isaac Newton’s advice, he then being master of 
the mint, as to how silver could be kept in the country, he sug- 
gested the reduction of the value of the guinea to 21s.; that is to 
say, to 252d. 

But the market or bullion value of the guinea at that time was 
20s. Sd., or 248d., about 1} per cent less than the mint valuation; 
and that 1} per cent sufficed to drive silver so completely out o 
circulation that in the last forty years of the last century there 
were coined at the mint altogether but £63,933 in silver, a de- 
monetization as complete and as entire as ever was accomplished 
by specific enactment of any legislature or the decree ofany gov- 
ernment. And we all know that the act of 1816, by which Eng- 
land was formally placed upon a gold standard, was a mere con- 
firmation of the condition which already existed, for silver prac- 
tically disappeared from circulation for seventy-five years. 

Such was the experience of England where an undervaluation 
of 1} per cent at the mint drove silver out of circulation in the 
country. 

Now, my friend from Missouri and my friend from Nebraska 
tell us that in France there has been bimetallism since 1803, and 
that for soron years the two metals circulated there on a per- 
fect parity. There was a panic in England in 1825. There was 
the same complaint of scarcity of money that we hear around us 
now. A proposition was made to remonetize silver, as we hear 
a proposition made now. One of the Barings appeared 
before the House of Commons and advocated it. It was said 
then, as our friends say now, that France had a system of bimet- 
allism which operated to swell the circulating medium to abun- 
dance; but Mr. Tooke, writing in 1826, answering the sugges- 


result could on 
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tions of the Barin 


and all those who were advocating the 
establishment of a double standard, says: 


The example of France has been cited as one in which the two metals eir- 
ted with perfect convenience and harmony upon a footing of adouble 

standard. But this, though nominally correct to the mint 
the real meaning oi 


actual standard, while constantly fetches a premium from 1 to 10 per 
mille, or from one-tenth to 1 per cent. 

And Giffen, in the tables which he has appended to the book 
called The Case Against Bimetallism, shows that down to 1847 
gold was at a constant premium and silver was practically the 
sole money of the country. 

With the inrush of gold in 1850, the proportion of the two 
metals began to vary. Silver then, instead of being over-val- 
ued, was undervalued at the mint, and an exportation of it at 
once began. From 1350 to 1867 France imported the enormous 
sum of $600,000,000 in gold and went toa gold basis, and has been 
practically upon à gold basis ever since. True, she coined silver 
at the mint, but did not and could not keep it in circulation. 
There was free coinage of silver under the conditions of the 
Latin Union, but in 1872 the amount coined was about 5,000,000 
francs, while in 1873 the amount deposited at the French mints 
was nearly 150,000,000 francs. Then it was that France herself 
eame to the conclusion that she could not do that which these 
gentlemen here seem to insist that she is doing to-day. She 
closed her mints in order to preserve the parity and value of the 
silver coin she had, just as we, on this side of the question, ask 
you now to relieve the Treasury from =F further ee, 
silver, so that we may do what France did—m intain the parity 
and hing ag of the silver coins which are now in circulation. [Ap- 

use. 

511 my friend from Missouri claims —and I understand it is the 
chief feature of his ument—that the mere impression of the 
coinage stamp upon silver will prevent all fluctuations in the 
value of the metal, he must be ignorant of the history of the 
price of silver when it was nominally at least a part of the cir- 
culating medium in England. Lord Liverpool in his very in- 
teresting work tells us that the fluctuation in the value of silver 
in 1797 was 93 per cent, and he states, on the authority of a mer- 
chant who bought silver bullion, that in one year, 1792, I think, 
its value value varied 13} per cent. 

Why did not the coinage stamp upon gold in England make 

the difference of 14 per cent between the market value and 

e mint value of the metal? Why did not the stamp upon sil- 
ver from 1820 to 1850 in France raise the value of silver so as to 
bring it to a parity with gold? Why did the undervaluation of 
silver 3 per cent at the tsof the United States drive it out 
of circulation and place this country on a gold basis in 1834? 
Vet, in the light of all this experience, our friends would have 
us believe that a stamp which was powerless for forty years to 
obliterate a difference of 3 per cent between the market value 
and the coinage value of a metal can now exercise a magic power 
bh will cause the value of silver to take an upward leap of 

per cent. > 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] says you can not have 
an honest dollar, and that there is no such thing as a perfectly 
stable measure of value. He might as well tell you that there 
is nothing perfect on this earth and that human ingenuity is un- 
ablo to make a government that m not be improved. Gold fiuc- 
tua tes in value as all things must fluctuate; but the principle which 
makes bimetallism in one country impossible is this; that to the 
unavoidable fluctuations of one metal the bimetallist wants to 
add the additional fluctuations of another. To the variations of 
the metal which fluctuates least he wants to add the variations of 
the metal which fluctuates most. : 

We on thisside of this question want to have the minimum of 
fluctuation; we want to have the maximum of stability. In fix- 
ing our standard of value we want to take the experience of the 
world for our guide; we are unwilling to trust to the prophecies 
of the gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] 

Even assuming that by any exercise of governmental power 
we could bring gold and silver to a parity, we would still be un- 
able to retain a bimetallic currency; any attempt to establish it 
would inevitably reduce this country to a silver basis. If it were 
possible to briog these metals to a -pariy at a ratioof 16 to I. that 

y be achieved by the use of an enormous mass of 
silver bullion at the mints. There is no other principle upon 
whieh such an increase in the value of silver could be accom- 


plished. 

But if such immense quantities of silver bullion be deposited 
at the mints for the purpose of coinage, a redundant currence. 
must be the result. According to an economic law to which 
will refer later, a redundant currency in any country always 
causes an exportation of bullion. Now, as between gold and sil- 
ver, gold will always be exported on account of its smaller bulk 
and the comparative cheapness in the cost of transportation. 
So that even if we follow our friends on the other side, fly 


the farmer sel 


in the teeth of all human experience, and accept their prophe- 
cies that the free coinage of silver at our mints will increase 
the value of the metal 45 per cent, after we have done violence 
to common sense and consented to base our laws upon prophe- 
cies rather than upon experience, we are confronted by an- 
other economic principle, which shows that even if we suc- 
ceed in b the two metals to an absoluta parity, gold 
would still be driven from circulation, and we would be left upon 
a monometallic basis, with silver as the standard of value. 

Are we not therefore justified in stiting that such a thing as 
national bimetallism is a mere figment of the brain, a chimera, 
a delusion, a thing which is absolutely im ble in the ordi- 
nary operations oflife? My friend from Nebraska is not boyrd by 
the commonplace restraints of economiclaws. He tells us that he 
has climbed the sun-crowned summit of Democratic victory, and 
we may therefore be excused if the sonorous psriods which 
have rolled down to us from that high altitude are a little be- 
yond our comprehension. He tells us with the solemnity of a 
seer warning us of unspeakable dangers that if we pass this act 
silver will be demonetized and gold will be brought to the auc- 
tion block. I wonder where he would like to have it brought! 

The purpose and business of money is to go to the auction block, 
there to be exchanged against commodities. If the farmer parts 
with his produce to-day in order to obtain gold, will he not be at 
the auction block to-morrow with gold buying the things he 
needs? Does my friend imagine that the purchasing power of 
gold will shrink the moment. it enters the farmer’s pocket? If 
the purchasing power of gold be high when the farmer exchanges 
his commodities for it, will it not be equally high when he uses 
thatidentical gold for the purchase of the commodities which are 
necessary to his comfort? 

My friend tells us, moreover, and here we approach the ground 
occupied by all our adversaries, that an ounce of silver still 
measures the value of corn and wheat and lard as well as it ever 
did. Well, if that be so, in the name of God and common sense, 
give the farmer a full ounce of silver when he is entitled to it, 
and do not deprive him of any part of the silver which is the 
fair equivalent of his produce. Computing the value of an ounce 
of silver at 72 cents, we find that the bullion value of a silver 
dollar is about 54 cents. A dollar in gold is worth, therefore, 
about 6517 grains of pure silver, while the standard dollar con- 
tains but 371+ grans, For every dollar’s worth of produce which 

you want to give him 371i grains of pure silver, 
while I want to give him 651¢ grains of silver. [Applause.] 

You want to give him 371 grains and a stamp; I want to give 
him 6514 grains, and let him with a very few grains buy his own 
stamp, or use the whole in buying butcher’s meat or clothing 
for his family. If silver be so essential to agricultural pros- 
perity, why in Heaven’s name do you not let the agriculturist 
obtain all of it that his produce can command? Do you think 
silver operates on the farmer like alcohol on the human body— 
alittle stimulates, an abundance stupefies and destroys? [Laugh- 
ter.] Mr. Speaker, the stamp which these gentlemen would add 
to the 3714 grains of silver may increase their value, it may make 
them worth a dollar and it may not; but I know that 651¢ grains 
will buy a dollar's worth anywhere in the world. Apres.) 
You want to give the farmer for every dollar's worth of his pro- 
duce 371% grains of silver, plus the prophecy of the gentleman 
from. Missouri. I want to give him 651} grains without any 
prophetic adornment, and you may take my word for it that he 
would rather have the additional 28) grains than the words of 
210 Saij of any sage, or of any prophet. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

I have noticed, during the course of this debate, that gentle- 
men have quoted from: pamphlet of Archbishop Walsh, of Dub- 
lin, one of the most illustrious of Irish churchmen. 

Archbishop Walsh believes in bimetallism,and so do I. I be- 
lieve in international bimetallism, for the reasons so thoroughly 
stated and explained by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED]; and on this economic question Ido not believe there 
can be any party lines. I believe that on a question of coinage 
you must obey the economic laws of the universe, or, by op 
ing them, invoke disturbance and disaster; and when those laws 
are laid down as they have been by the gentleman from Maine, 
in clear, succinct, and precise terms. I am glad to accept his state- 
ment of them for the guidance of this House and of the Ameri- 
can people. [Applause.] 

Now, the phlet of Archbishop Walsh, as I have read it, 
does not advocate national bimetallism. But, Mr. Speaker, 
maag yearsago therelivedan Irish churchman whogained apop- 
ularity in Ireland such as never was attained by any other man 
who wore the cassock, one who left aname which causes to throb 
in the heart of every member of the Irish race the same chord 
that vibrates when he hears the name of Grattan, of Emmett, of 
O'Connell, or of Parnell; [refer to Jonathan Swift. What was the 
cause of his popularity? Was it because he wrote Gulliver's 


have already felt the dism. 
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Travels to entertain the young by its narrative and to instruct 
and amuse the mature by the keenness of its satire and the bril- 
liancy of its wit? Was it because he wrote the Tale of a Tub or 
the Journal to Stella? No, sir; it was becasue he led bril- 
liantly, successfully, and patriotically the Irish revolt against an 

h attempt to force upon the Irish ponie a debased coin. 

I hold in my hand Orrerry's Life of t, with Sir Walter 
Scott's notes, ana here we find the whole story of Swift’s popu- 
larity and the foundation on which it was built. In the year 1724, 
there having been a very greatscarcity of small copper coins in 
Ireland, the English Government issued a patent to one William 
Wood to strike off £108,000 worth of brass half pennies and place 
them in the Irish circulation. They were of less intrinsic value 
than the coins which had previously circulated in the country, 
and Swift protested against the proposal to choke the circula- 
tion with a degraded currency. He assailed Wood and his pa- 
trons in a series of papers bristling with sarcasm and invective, 
which were known as the Drapier letters, and which roused the 
whole island to a fierce and determined resistance. 5 
to the pretense that the patent issued to Wood was rende 
necessary by the scarcity of small coins, Swift said to remedy a 
scarcity of money by the issue of debased coins was like cutting 
off an arm to cure ascratch on the finger. 

The British Government sought to indict the publisher of the 
letters and had him presented before the grand jury, and the 
only two grand juries that live enshrined in the hearts of the 
Irish people are the first which threw out the bill, and the sec- 
ond grand jury, which, when the same question was brought 
before them, instead of presenting the publisher or Swift, who 
was suspected of being the author of the letters, presented every- 
body concerned in the attempt to pass the coin. 

And they presented them in these words: 

We, the grand jury of the county of the city of Dublin, this Michaelmas 
term, 1724, having entirely at heart His Majesty's interest and the welfare 
of our country, and —.— thoroughly sensible of the great discouragements 
which trade hath sufe By the apprehensions of the said coin, whereof we 

effects; and that the currency thereof will in- 
evitably tend to the great diminution of His Majesty’srevenue, and the ruin 


of us and our posterity, do present all such persons as have attempted, or 
shall endeavor by fraud or otherwise, to impose the said half pence upon 


us, etc. 

Walpole and the Duchess of Kendal were suspected of being 
the authors of Wood's patent. They had both writhed under 
the lash of Swift's sarcasm in his description of the royal court 
of Lilliput. Amazed, dismayed, and discomfited by the blight- 
ing sarcasm of the Drapier’s letters, they quailed before the storm 
which had been unchained, Wood’s patent was canceled and 
withdrawn, the debased coins were never put in circulation, and 
Swift became the idol of the Irish people. 

Sir, I refer to the popularity which Swift achieved through a 
defense of honest money, because the most extraordinary feature 
of this free-silver movement is that it 8 to be an attempt 
to win po ularity by the debasement of the coin of this country. 
Never | ax in the history of the human race has such an at- 
tempt, been made in the name of popular rights. Among the 
causes which led to the French revolt against royalty, there was 
none more decisive than the habit of the French court to debase 
the coinage in almost every reign. And when, in 1857, in order 
to prevent the export of silver from France, it was suggested 
that the amount of gold in the 20-franc piece should be re- 
duced, although it was a suggestion that was conceived in pa- 
triotism and prudence, the French people, with the memory of 
the robberies which the kings had formerly perpetrated at the 
mint, rose like one man and protested in such tones that even 
the slavish Corps Legislatif of the second Empire respected their 
protest, and the eoin remained untouched. 

The adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] would place us at once on a silver basis. 
Mark you, I do not believe that if we went to a silver basis to- 
day industry would be abandoned; that the fields would re- 
main untilled; that the course of the waters would be arrested 
in the beds of the-rivers. We would still work; we would still 
raise grain and wheat; we would still fatten hogs, and we would 
still’sell the products of the soll. But the immediate effect of 
such legislation would be the robbery of every creditor through- 
out this Union of 45 per cent of the sum due him. 

I know that my friend from Missouri, my friend from Ne- 
braska, and all those who think with them are rather proud of 
the fact that the enactment of their proposals into law would be 
likely to interfere with the collection of debts throughout the 
country. They tell us that they are not anxious arbitrarily to 
scale down debts; but, in fhe language of my friend from Ne- 
braska, if we ure to have a doubt, let us give the benefit of it 
to the debtor.” Mr. Speaker, that brings up the question, who 
are the debtors of this country and who are the creditors? As 
we recall the rhetorical vehemence with which these gentlemen 
assailed the national banks, we must conclude that they believe 
all rasa are creditors and all the laborers and producers 
are debtors. 


Here, sir, we see a striking instance of that strange disposition 
of gentiemen on the other side to stand upon their heads when- 
ever they examine economic questions, to turn all economic law 
topsy-turvy, as my friend from Nebraska turned the facts of his- 
tory when he undertook to explain the victory of an army by at- 
tributing the ge feng command to a drummer boy. The 1 
of the United States are not the laborers; the debtors of the 
United States are not the farmers; the principal debtors of the 
United States are the bankers, the railroad companies, the great 
corporations whom my friend from Missouri loves to denominate 
as Shylocks, gold bugs, and Wall-street sharks, 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] smiles, and I will take 
advantage of his complacent mood to instruct him on this sub- 
ject. [Laughter.] I hold in my hand the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, containing a full statement of the busi- 
ness of the national banks of the United States for a single year. 
Opening it at random, I find the report of the largest bank of 
the country, the National Park Bank of the city of New York. 
It appears that the deposits of all kinds in this bank amounted 
during that year to about $34,000,000, while its loans were $25,- 
000,000; that is to say, its debts to its depositors were nine mil- 
lions in excess of the loans which it had made. 

If my friend from Nebraska will consider the principles of 
banking for a moment and will examine this matter in his own 
mind, he will see that the very business of banking is the busi- 
ness of dealing with other people’s money. The money which 
the banker deals with is not his own; it is the money which he 
owes to hisdepositors. Here we find inthe case of thisone bank 
that its debts are about $9,000,000 more than its credits; and 
if you pass a free-coinage law you simply reduce that $9,000,000 
45 per cent: you enable that bank to settle the balance between 
its debts and its credits for about $5,000,000. Instead of suffer- 
ing a loss it would 5 gain four millions by the adoption of 
the amendments pro by the gentleman from Missouri. 

I hold in my hand the Statistical Abstract for 1892, and at 
page 38 I find that dur that year the net deposits of all the 

nks of the city of New York were $391,900,000 in round num- 
bers, while the loans were $344,200,000, a difference of $47,700,000. 
If the deposits and the loins, that is to say, the debts and the 
credits of these institutions be reduced to 85 per cent of their 

resent value, as they would be reduced by the enactment of a 

ree-coinage law, the debts due by the banks to their depositors 
would amount to $215,545,000, while the debts due to them would 
amount to $189,310,000, a difference of $26,235,000. Under our 
existing gold standard the banks would be compelled to add to 
the total amount of the debts due to them, $47,700,000, from their 
reserves in order to meet the claims of their depositors. Under 
the operation of a free-coinage law $26,235,000 would suffice to 
balance their debts and credits, and these Shylocks, these gold 
bugs, these objects of Populistic detestation, would gain about 
$21,500,000 from the operation of a law leveled st Wall- 
street sharks. 

Mr. BRYAN. Willthe gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether itis 
not true that every solvent bank has for every dollar that it owes 
either somebody’s note or the money in the vault and its own 
capial besides? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman undoubtedly presents a 
truism in his question, It is upon precisely that statement of 
facts that I have been endeavoring to penetrate his intellect. 
{Laughter.} It is because the reserves of a bank which consti- 
tuts the difference between its credits and its debts are held in 
cash—in coin, in specie, that you can not injure it by legislation 
such as you propose. 

The loans and reserves of a solvent bank, taken together, must 
exceed its liabilities—the excess represents the capital and 
profits. But as between their debts and their credits all banks 
are debtors. If you debase the value of the circulating medium 
so that the debts due them will be reduced, the debts which they 
owe will be reduced to a corresponding extent, and since their 
indebtedness exceeds their credits, they will be gainers by any 
legislation which degrades the standard of value. 

We all know the method by which railroad companies are 
capitalized. They issue stocks and bonds not alone on the pro 
erly they have—they issue them on their franchises, on their 
earning capacity, on the money which they make and which 
they aope to make. That is to say, they are capitalized for an 
amountfar exceeding the value of any property which they possess. 
The debts which they owe must, therefore, exceed any sums 
which are due to them. Cut down those debts 45 per cent, and 
who will be the beneficiaries of your legislation? 

But my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] has spoken in be- 
halfof the workingman. He tells us the legislation he favors is 
in Sir interest of the laborer, because it is avowedly hostile to the 
creditor, - 
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I say now that the banker, the railroad company, the insur- 
ance company, the at ef pubes 8 is not a creditor, but a 
debtor. e man who is and must be always a creditor while 
the world lasts and while economic conditions remain the same— 
the man who, by the nature of his situation and thecharacter of 
1 social organization, is and. always must be a creditor, is the 
laborer. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Becausehe has goteverything everybody 
else has in his hands. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do not know exactly the meaning of my 


friend’s ay Pes but that is my usual condition after one of his 


orations. ughter.] 

I say that the laborer is not paid in advance for his day’s labor. 
His capital is his labor—that which he can expend in production. 
When you show me a mechanic who has been paid his week's 
wages in advance, or a day laborer who has been paid his day’s 
wages in advance, then I will show you a laborer who is a debtor; 
but while work must be done before es are paid, the laborer 
is necessarily a creditor. [Applause.] And he is different from 
all other creditors. 

For, as my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] put it to-day, if I 
want to loan $10,000, I will find plenty of people eager to apply 
for it. I will find in the exigencies and stress of circumstances 
that force men to become borrowers my opportunity toincorpo- 
rate a gold-payment clause in the contract, or any other provi- 
sion for my own security; but if I be a laborer seeking a market 
for my toil, I can not choose my debtor. I must accept employ- 
ment whenever and wherever I can get it. I can not hoard my 
capital for a day without injuri my family, without endanger- 
ing the roof that shelters their s and the clothes that pro- 
tect them from the winter's blast. On behalf of those men, the 
real creditors, in the name of the laborers of this country, I pro- 
test against the degradation of the dollar, because it means a re- 
duction in the value of the wagen paid to toilers. I protest 
against the adoption of a variable and fluctuating standard of 
value, because it means that the wages of the laborer will be p il 
in a dollar of uncertain value, which will be rated at its highest 
when paid to him by his employer, and rated at its lowest when 
he AR EUNN itin the purchase of the necessaries of life, 

My friends insist that gold has appreciated in value. I deny 
it. Ifit has appreciated in value as measured by corn, by wheat, 
by pork, it has not appreciated in value as measured by wages. 
Told here in my hand the Aldrich repre which comes to me 
with the approva of the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and which emanates from a Democratic Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The accuracy of its figures has never been impugned; and 
it shows that never in the history of human civilization.have 
wages been so high, measured by gold. [Applause.] 

ow, if in its relations tocommodities, gold appreciates, while 
in relation to the wages of labor it remains stationary, we are 
impelled to the conclusion that there has been a rise in the 
laborer’s wages. It means that the purchasing power of his 
money has increased. It means, in short, that he obtains a 
larger measure of the product which his toil creates. That is 
the true meaning of this apparent 8 in the value of 
gold. It is the heilthiest s in the entire body politic. If 
you pass a law to-day for the free coinage of silver, you reduce 
these wages 45 per cent by reducing the value of the dollar in 
which his wages are paid, and you accomplish that which the 
omp yore of this country to-day areanxious to see accomplished 
but which they hesitate to undertake. 

Oh, sir, remember the long tedious route, a veritable Calvary, 
which labor has ascended in the long struggle to benefit its con- 
dition. Remember that every stone along that dreary way is 
stzined by bleeding feet, by the tears of hungry women, weeping 
over children who moaned as bad vainly sought sustenance at 
their mothers breasts. Through long strikes and suffering and 
woe labor has improved its condition in this country until, by 
the figures of this Aldrich committee, we find that it enjoys to- 
day the largest proportion of that which it produces, that it has 
ever enjoyed in the history of the world. [Applause.] And you, 
my friend from Nebraska, you, my friend from Missouri, in the 
name of labor, in the name of the producers, in the name of the 
common people, would make the banks of New York a present of 
$21,000,000 and cut down the wages of toil 45 per cent in every 
State and Territory of this broad land. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 
bei BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 

jon? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I am limited in time. If the 
8 will take notes of what questions he wishes to ask 

will give him fifteen or twenty minutes at the close and guar- 
antee to answer them all. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask just one question. 

Mr. COCKRAN. If the gentleman will be satisfied with one 
question, I will yield. 8 
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Mr. BRYAN. If it be true that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN 
are desiring to make a present to the banks of New York an 
are trying to Spares the toilers of this country, will the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOCERAS! state why it is that 
the banks of New York denounce us, and why it 1 that Ter- 
rence V. Powderly stands with us? [Applause.] 

Mr. COC Mr. Speaker, I will answer the gentleman’s 

uestion. It is because the banks of New York have discovered 
that in all the . of life honesty is the best policy. [Ap- 
plause.] And the attitude of Mr. Powderly can only be attribu- 
ted to the same mental operation that has caused the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] to urge the debasement of the dol- 
lar in the interest of labor. [App ause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while I believe national bimetallism to be 
impossible, I believe that international bimetallism is entirel 
feasibie. On that question, if the House will indulge me, I 
read from Mr. Francis A. Walker's book on Money and Trade, 
promig it with the statement that Mr. Walker is an ardent 

imetajlist, one who believes that the action of France and Ger- 
anny in 5 . 5 ae countries 
and for all the world, and yet he says, s ing of the sugges- 
ticn about bimetallism in 1878: fi g 

For us to throw ourselves alone in the breach, simply because we think 
Silver ought not to be demonetized and ought now to be restored, would be 
a piece of Quixotism unworthy the sound practical sense of our people. The 
remedy of the wrong must be sought in the concerted action of the civilized 
States. under an increasing conviction of the impolicy of placing the world’s 
trade on a single money metal. The demonetization of silver was a work 
of ill-advice; let its restoration be a work of good advice. 

On that platform, sir, I stand here to-day, hoping for bimet- 

allism through international agreement, and meanwhile favor- 
ing the use of silver by this country so far as it may be used with 
safety to our monetary system, but, with the Democratic con- 
vention, refusing to put the word“ free” before the word “‘ coin- 
age.” 
We have to-day a quantity of silver in use, and we always must 
have. The reason why silver can never be entirely demonetized 
is found in the fact that you can not subdivide gold so as to ob- 
tain the coins necessary to do the business embraced within the 
list of small transactions. If we attempted to utterly demone- 
tize silver, trade would remonetize it of itself. 

We know that in the early history of California counterfeit 
Spanish coins passed current, the dealers who accepted them 
knowing them to be counterfeit. They were taken at their face 
value, because traders felt the necessity of subsidiary coins, 
and being unable to obtain coins of intrinsic value these counter- 
feits circulated freely from hand to hand under an implied agree- 
ment that whoever offered them should accept them ag in at 
their nominal value. We would undoubtedly be compelled to 
use buttons, or some other form of token money, if we demone- 
tized all our silver. The necessities of trade compel us to kee 
a large stock of it. The promise of the Democratic platform is 
that we will use all of it we can, and we urge the repeil of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act in order to enable us to 
carry our existing stock, and in the hope that in the course of 
time we will be able to add to it without disturbing the prog- 
ress of trade or debasing the standard of value. 

Gentlemen claim that an increase in the circulating medium is 
absolutely essential to national prosperity. My friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ALLEN] pins his hith to this Sherman act because 
it operates to increase the quintity of money by a given amount 
every month. The advisability of increasing the circulation has 
been used as an argument alike for the free coinage of silver and 
for opposition to the -epe lof the Sherman act, and it may there- 
fore be advisable to exu.min> the character of this argument and 
the grounds upon which it is based. 

I think I speak within the bounds of strict accuracy when I 
say that no man can tell the amount of money which is neces- 
sary to the trade of any country at any given e. When that 
problem is solved the test difficulty in economics will be 
removed. I do not believe even the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BRYAN] knows how much money is essential to carry on the 
trade of this country on any one day, because the prosperity of 
trade depends not alone on the amount of the circulation, but 
largely on the activity of the circulation. 

Let me illustrate. Assume this coin whichI hold in my hand 
to be a dollar. It is not a dollar, I am sorry to say, but follow- 
ing the example of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] I will 
invoke an exercise of faith on the part of the House and ask 
gentlemen to believe that this is a dollar. Assuming then that 
with this dollar a man purchases ata fruit standa dollar's worth 
of fruit. The dealer goes tothe market and purchases a dollar’s 
worth of fruit to re fenish his stock, the wholesale fruit dealer 
goes to the meats and purchasesa dollar's worth of meat, the 
butcher goes to the hardware store and purchases a dollar's 
worth of cutlery necessary to his trade, the hardware merchant 
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goes to the dry goods store and purchases a dollar’s worth of 
cloth, the dry goods merchant goes to the grocery store and buys 
a dollar’s worth of groceries, the grocer goes to the haberdasher s 
and buys a dollar's worth of neckties, the haberdasher goes to 
the stationery store and purchases a dollar's worth of note paper, 
the stationer goes to the book store and buys a book fora dollar, 
and the bookseller goes to the restaurant and pays adollar for a 


dinner, e ch of these persons using in turn the same coin which 
was first invested in the purchase of fruit. 

It is plain that in this case 81 has been sufficient to circulate 
an amount of commodities equal to the value of $10. It has been 
just as effective for that purpose as if $10 had been used in these 

n transactions. If the coin had been twice as active it would 
have circulated $20 worth of goods; if only half as active it would 
have circulated goods to the value of $5. The value of money, 
then, so far as trade is concerned, is not necessarily in its quan- 
tity, but its activity, or, as John Stuart Mill says, its effi- 
ciency. 

P venture the assertion that we are not suffering 
to day from a lack of money, but from a redundancy of money; 
and I think that proposition can be demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of any man who sits in this Hall. According to the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury the circulation to-day 
exceeds by some seventy millions the amount in circulation last 

but last year the volume of business was vastly greater than 
i is to-day. a smaller amount of money be able to circulate 
a greater quantity of commodities, will anybody pretend that 
the quantity of money we have now is not sufficient for all the 
purposes of commerce? 
The fundamental mistake which gentlemen make in discussing 
this question springs from the assumption that money is wealth. 
It is not wealth. You can purchase wealth with money; but to 
obtain the wealth you must part with the money. If I buy $100 
worth of books I have purchased $100 worth of the wealth of this 
Union, but I no longer have the 8100 in money. The whole basis 
ol industri d activity is parting with money to purchase goods, and 
when these goods are sold for money itis for the purpose of buying 
addditional goods, money being used as machinery to increase 
the steck of commodities. The pretense that there is not suffi- 
cient money in the country is a pretense which has been refuted 
by the experience of the human race. It is the favorite cry of 
amateur stitesmen; it has been the butt of every man who is 
familiar with the elementary principles of political economy. 
Adam Smith, writing in the eighth decade of the last century, 


No complaint, however, is more common than that of ascarcity of money. 
Money, like wine, must always be scarce with those who have neither where- 
withal to buy it nor credit to borrow it. Those who have either will seldom 
be in want of the money or of the wine wLich they have occasion for. This 
complaint, however, of the scarcity of money is not always confined to im- 

vident s thrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole mercantile 
wn and country in its neighborhood. Over ing is the common 
cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have been roportioned to their 
2 are as likely to have neither wherewithal to 
to borrow it, as p als whose s9 
revenue. Before their projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone 
and their credit with it. They run about everywhere to borrow money, and 
everybody tells them that they have none to lend. 


Scarcity of money really means scarcity of credit, and scarcity 
of credit is the consequence of imprudence in trade. Every 
writer on political economy lays down the rule that money is 
merely the michinery by which trade is kept in operation. It 
is not property; it is not wealth; itis the great wheel that kee: 
commodities in circulation, . 

Adam Smith says: 

Money is neither a material to work upon nora tool to work with; and, 
though the of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his 
Teal revenue, like that of all other men, consists, not in the money, but in 
the money's worth; not in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 


And again the same author says: 

A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certafn quantity of necessaries 
and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. The revenue 
of the person to whom it is paid does not so properly consist in the piece of 
gold as in what he can get for it, or in what he can exchange it for. If it 
could be exchanged for nothing it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of 
no more value than the most useless piece of money. 


On this subject, Mill says: 


There can not, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant thing, in the 
econ: of society, than money, except iu the character of a contrivance 
for sparing time und labor. It isa machinery for doing quickly and com- 
modiously, what could be done, though less quickly and commodiously, 
without it; and, like many other kinds of machinery, it only exerts a dis- 
tinct and independent influence of its own when it gets out of order. 


Sir, the machinery of our trade is disordered because the 
Government is every day forcing a large quantity of paper into 
the channels of circulation. Our currency has been swelled far 
beyond the requirements of trade, and as a necessary conse- 
quence the good money, the buoyant circul medium of in- 
ternational value, has left our shores, and we have been com- 
pelled to maintain our commerce with a paper money over which 


there hangs a cloud of suspicion, forcing us to do business in an 
atmosphere of doubt and distrust. 

An excessive circulation always shows itself by the departure 
of good money. Suppose $1,000,000 would do the business of a 
community, circulating its commodities, securing to labor the 
amount of its product to which it is entitled, and mone that 
$1,800,000 should be put in circulation. You would then have 
$800,000 more in circulation than the trade of the community 
could possibly assimilate or use. 

But money abhors idleness. When there is more money in a 
country than the business of that country needs the surplus is 
exported, and, as the best money is always the money of export 
you find every panic preceded by a redundancy of money and 
an export of on. The panic from which we now suffer is a 
striking illustrat on of this rule. Now, it is perfectly true, as 
my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] says, that these panics do 
not always come from vicious legislation, they often result from 
overtrading, from an undue expansion of credit. Sometimes 

eopeople spread their capital over an extent that is too vast. 

hey exercise their credit toa degree not warranted by their 
prs A for the purchasing power of every man is the money he has, 
plus the credit he has, 

But credit often feeds upon itself. When a man gets credit in 
one place and uses it to make a purchase of goods, that very fact 
operates to give him credit in another place, which he often uses 
to make an additional purchase. Of course, these purchases 
operate to cause a rise in prices. Other traders, seeing an ad- 
vance in prices, and not realizing that it has been ca: by this 
exercise of the first purchaser’s credit, begin buying on what 
they conceive to be a rising market, and thus help swell the up- 
ward movement, which goes on increasing with each addition 
to the number of purchasers till some of ths traders try to re- 
alize their profits. Then the upward movement hesitates and 
stops. Those who hold goods become alarmed. They hasten 
to o fer their commodities forsale. The market becomes crowded 
with sellers, while few purchasers are to be found. Prices de- 
cline, the anxiety to sell bevomes aggravated and produces a 
further decline, till the downward movement becomes a yerituble 
panic, a total collapse. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the history of all these panics 
shows either an unreasonable extension of the circulating me- 
dium or the extension of credit out of all proportion to the capi- 
tal of the people. My friend from Maine seems to treat these 
recurring crises as something necessarily produced by the action 
of the human race in its march of progress. I do not believe it, 
I do not think the history of the world proves it. I think these 
commercial crises are like the great pestilences that sweep over 
the world. Ignorance attributes them to God; science ws 
they are the consequences of human folly. The black death that 
swept over Europe in the Middle Ages was called a scourge of 
God: but to-day we battle with cholera and all other epidemics 
according toscientificmethods. We trace them to their sources, 
discover their causes, and arrest the march of contagion. So 
these commercial crises can be investigated, their sources dis- 
covered, and their causes removed. I haveseirched the history 
of this country and of Great Britain in vain to find asingle panic 
that was caused by a scarcity of money. I speak within the 
limits of all authority when I say that the most pronounced 
cause of all crises has been the redundancy of money resultin 
from issues of paper by government itself, or by banks chartere 
by government. I call attention, briefly, to the experience of 
England. In 1793, just one hundred years ago, a panic swept 
over that country very similar to the panic which now- broods 
over this country. From 1784 to 1792the number of banks of issue 
had more than doubled. The currency had been greatly swollen, 
there was a . of wild speculation, and there was an export 
of bullion. Then came the crash, in 1793, which was so complete 
that its consequences led to the suspension of specie payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797. The panic caused a general 
suspension of banks throughout the country, and that suspen- 
ee reduced the circulating medium, credit revived of 
itself. 

In 1798 and in 1800, although specie payments were still sus- 

nded, the notes of the Bank of England commanded a premium. 

uring the first decade of this century the circulation was stead- 
ily increased and in 1810 the notes sank to about 13 per cent dis- 
count. In 1812 the currency was again ina condition of inflation; 
there was another period of extensive speculation. 

Although England was then engaged in a death-struggle with 
the great pores of the Continent, although she was upon the 

intof adesperate conflict with this nation, still trade prospered 

n the teeth of all these adverse circumstances through an infia- 
tion of the currency. An export of bullion, the sure indication 
of a redundant currency and the inevitable precursor of disaster, 
set in, and in 1814 there was another panic. Fortunes were de- 
stroyed, all business was disturbed, credit was wiped out; yet 
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when the circulating medium through this very disaster was 

ain reduced, we find that in 1817 the paper of the Bank of 

land went to par of itself: and although the resumption act 

of 1819 did not require the bank to resume until 1823, of its own 
accord it resumed specie pee in 1821. ; 

In 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824 there was another wild movement 
of speculation. Credits were extended to an enormous degree, 

old was again exported, and in 1825 there was another panic. 

e c which caused an agitation for a bimetallic standard in 
England on the ground that such a system worked well in France. 
A few Englishmen, however, took the precaution to go to France 
and study the financial system which prevailed there, and they 
found that while silver was in circulation, gold was at a pre- 
mium: instead of bimetallism, they found a silver monometallism. 

In 1837 the same causes produced precisely the same result. 
In 1844 the banking act was prog which separated the issuing 
department of the Bank of England from the banking depart- 
ment, limiting the power of the bank to issue notes, and provid- 
ing that there should be no increase of the currency excepting 
such as might come from the natural operatione of trade. And 
from that day to this, while there have been disturbances, while 
there have been hard times, while there have been periods of 
depression, England has never known whatit is tohave a panic 
in the sense in which we interpret that word. 

The great panics which have convulsed the commercial life 
of this country have been preceded by similar symptoms and 
conditions. in 1830 the various State banks had issued notes to 
the amount of $66,000,000. In 1837 this amount had swelled to 
$149,000,000. And we all know the crash that followed. Every- 

äs familiar with the dark cloud of commercial distress that 
settled down over this countryin 1837; and it was not until 1843, 
when the circulation was reduced to $58,00),000, that trade re- 
vived. In 1857, twenty years afterwards, another panic burst 
over the country. The stringent provisions which after 1837 
had been adopted by several of the States against any overissue 
of bink notes had prevented the excessive circulation of paper 
money; but credits were swelled to an extraordinary and im- 
vident degree. We find that in August, 1857, in the city of 
ew York the loans and discounts of the banks amounted to 
about $122,000,000, whice the deposits amounted to $94,000,000, 
which me nt that’ those banks lent to various borrowers 
much more than the amount of their deposits. 

In August the Ohio Loan and Trust Company collapsed, and 
a period of wild confusion followed. Banks closed their doors, 
merchants failed, industry was suspended. The contraction of 
credit caused the subsidence of the panicand the revival of good 
times. In 1873 we again had a currency redundant beyond any 
necessity. From 1865 to 1873 there was a const int efflux of bul- 
lion. Gold was exported to the amount of from $20,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 a year. In 1873 the crash came, and for five years 
the trade of the country seemed to be paralyzed. The volume 
of the circulating medium was steadily reduced until 1878, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury; and in 
1879 prosperity once more dawned upon us, and we had the im- 
mense business revival of 1880 and 1881. Surely, in the lightof all 
this experience, I am justified in saying thata circulating medium 
swollen by the issue of Government paper has been a prolific 
source of commercial disturbance. 

Now, sir, the oper tion of the Sherman law has been to flood 
this country with paper money without providing any method 
whatever for its redemption. The circulating medium has be- 
come so redundant that the channels of commerce have over- 
flown and gold has been expelled. No power is conferred on 
any officer to secure sufficient gold to redeem the notes which 
the Treasury is compelled to issue. 

My friend from Missouri finds fault with the operation of the 
act, as does my friend from Mississippi. These gentlemen think 
that the Governmentshould redeem the notes in standard silver 
dollars. And here, sir, we are confronted with one of the most 
extraordinary ethical exhibitions that I have ever known in 
public life. Hereare men honest asthesun. The greatapostle 
of free coinage of silver is a min whose rugged independence 
and integrity are an ornament tothe membership of this House. 
Yet, under the extraordinary mental operation that is involved 
in the support of his monetary doctrine, he oe proposes that 
While the Government purch ses 6517 grains of silver for a paper 
promise to pay, yet, if in the course of trade, I find that same 

iece of ꝓ per in my hands, I be allowed to collect but 3714 grains 
or it, the Government confiscating the balance in spite of my 
protest, 

If the case involved the issue by the Government of prom- 
issory notes agzinst purchases of oats or barley or wheat, and 
the reden_ption of them onany such plan of confiscation, my friend 
would condemn the proposition as absolutely dishonest; he would 
‘say that what the citizen can not honestly do the Government 
can not do and respect its moral obligations; thatrobbery is none 


the less an outrage when it is pe 
than when it is perpetrated steal 
we find genomen here insisting that the Government shall 


trated openly by force of law 
ily by fraudor violence. Yet 


plunder its own citizens by 1 them to accept little more 
than one-half the commodity which had been purchased by its 
notes, when these notes are presented for redemption. 

I think it is safe to assert that every commercial crisis can be 
traced either to an unnecessary inflation of the currency or to 
an improvident exp insion of credit. In the midst of the uni- 
yersal distress which has overtaken us, we are unable to dis- 
cover any symptoms of overtrading. During the last few 


‘months the whole business of the country has been subjected to 


the severest tests; it has undergone the closest scrutiny, and 
no evidence of reckless expansion of credit has been discov- 
ered. On the contrary, business seems to have been conducted 
on very conservative principles. The panic which has almost 
shipwrecked our commerce can be attributed to no other cause 
than the operation of the Sherman act, which has inflated our 
currency with questionable paper, and driven good money from 
the country. e 
This Sherman law has given us a redundant currency, and 
what has been the consequence? The greater the amount is- 
sued, the less we find in circulation. in his work on polit- 
ical economy, points out that it is not the amount of money in 
existence, but the amount of money in circulation that affects 
prices. < 
Whatever may be the quantity of money in the country, only that part of 
it will affect prices which goes into the marketsfor commodities and is there 
actively exchanged against goods. Whatever increases the amount of this 
portion of the money in the country certainly tends to raise prices, But 


money boarded does not act on prices. Money kept in reserve by individuals 
to meet contingencies which do not occur does not act on prices. 


The principle laid down by Mill we see in active operation 
to-day The issue of pay notes by the Government 
for a commodity which it can not use has aroused distrust of our 
monetary system. Under the influence of gloomy apprehension 
money is hoarded, withdrawn from circulation, deprived of any 
beneficial influence on trade. Thus we see an expansion of cur- 
rency by the Government, resulting, as it always must result, in 
an actual contraction of the circulating medium. The notes 
issued by the Government are absorbed and disappear from sight 
as a gillon of water is absorbed by the thirsty sands of the des- 
ert. You can no more fill the channels of circulation by a 
stream of questionable money from the Treasary than I could 
wash away the hill on which this Capitol stands by the little 
stream of water that is used every day to refresh the grass. 
Commerce resists every attempt of government to 5 
create money, but commerce in its own way proves the tru 
of Adam Smith’s assertion that money can never become per- 
manently scarce while we have commodities to give for it. 

We produce the commodities which will always purchase money; 
but when my friend from Missouri[Mr. BLAND] tells us exultingly 
that gold is now returning to this country, although the Sherman 
law is still in operation, I want to remind him of the method by 
which it has been forced to return, the sicrifica that has been 
made to secure it, and to tell him who it is that pays for it. 

The currency famine from which we have suffered was the 
result of distrust in our monetary system, caused by the increase 
of paper money and the export of gold. We do not need more 
money, but we need bettermoney. The inexorable laws of com- 
merce are even now bringing back to this country the good 
money which is essential to its prosperity; but how? I ask the 
friend of the farmer who Pa on this floor as his special 
champion and who declares that the Sherman act operates to 
maintain the price of agricultural products—I ask how is 
the quality of our currency to be restored, and who must pay 
the penalty which every violation of economic law entails upon 
the country? : 

T hold in my hands a report from the Treasury 8 of 
the exports of wheat for the last three months ani for the cor- 
responding three months of 1892. It tells the whole sad story. 
I find that in 1892 there were exported 28,004,335 bushels of 
wheat, and they brought$25,722,835. In the corresponding three 
months of 1893 there were exported 32,400,791 bushels of wheat, 
and they brought 524,599, 794. That is to say, in 1893 we exported 
4.40, 000 more bushels of wheat than in 1892 and received 1, 200, 
000 less dollars for them. I have computed again the amount 
exported during the list two months, and I find that in June and 
July, 1892, the exports of wheat were 17,236,543 bushels, which 
realized $15,497,539. In 1893, during June and July, there were 
3 23,067,466 bushels, which realized 817, 289,964. 

the wheat exported during June and July, 1893, had been 
sold at the rate which prevailed during the corresponding period 
in 1892, that is to say, at 90 cantsa bushel, $20,760,719 would have 
been realized instead of 817,289, 964, which shows that the mte 
cultural producers of this country have sustained a loss of $3,- 
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lied to make in 
e the honest cir- 
culating medium expelled by the | preg pl notes forced into 


500,000; and this is the sacrifice they were com 
order to bring back into the channels of our t 


circulation under the operations of the Sherman law. 

Where is the friend of the farmer who looks upon that result 
and wants to perpetuate the financial system which has pro- 
duced it? Yes, gold will return to this country. Our currency 
will not remain permanently debauched. The commodities 
which we produce will always command a generous supply of the 
best money in the world. But when vicious laws force us to 
part with these commodities in order to replenish a circulating 
medium exhausted of its gold, the burden of the sacrifice falls on 
the shoulders of ths producer. 

Bread must always be consumed. While men live they must 
eat bread, and whoever can sell the material from which bread 

is made can force the stream of gold to flow in his direction. 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] alluded in his h 
to the recent purchase of gold by the sacrifice of agricultural 
protas as though the farmer had submitted voluntarily to the 

oss. He was nota voluntary sufferer. He was the victim that 
was compelled to suffer under the imperious lawsof trade which 
imposed this loss upon the primary source of national wealth. 
How can we bring gold back to this country except by offerin 
for sale the products of the soil?“ We have no luxuries to sell, 
and there is no market for luxuries even if we were able to offer 
them. Our securities have been sent back by the cord, until 
they have depreciated in price so that we see a market full of 
sellers and void of buyers. 

But bread must always be eaten and breadstuffs will always be 
paroasa, and while we have the great staple products of the 

eld we can always get our share of the circulating medium of 
the world. But when we are forced to extraordinary exertion 
in order to get the supply necessary to meet an extraordi- 
nary condition, we are forced to obtain a market for our agri- 
cultural products by a sacrifice in price such as we have made 
during the last few months. And the same laws that forced us 
to sacrifice our wheat will force us to sacrifice all other prod- 
ucts unless we remove the causes which rendered the sacrifices 


necessary. 

Sir the friends of the farmer and the friends of labor, the 
enemies of the creditor and the friends of the debtor, are mov- 
ing in a strange way to improve the condition of the producer. 
They oppose the repeal of a law which, by expelling goid from 
the country, has forced us to sell ata grievous sacrifice the prod- 
uctofthefarms. They advocate a system of coinage which would 
reduce the debts due by the capitalist, and would enable the 
banker to escape paying 45 per cent of the balance which he 
owes to his depositors over and above the debts which are due 
tohim. The laws which 1 can not affect the reserve 
the accumulated specie which represents the banker’s capital and 
his dividends. But the great army of creditors, which comprises 
all the laborers and producers of this country, these men the 
will strip of 45 per cent oſ the progress which they have achieved, 
and all this they would do the name of the masses of the 
people, claiming to be the champions of the oppressed against 
the oppressor. 

Gentlemen have appealed here to the country and tothe senti- 
ment of the country members as though the interests which 
they represent were hostile to the interests of the cities. Sir, 
I stand upon this floor, a Representative from a district in the 
greatest city on this continent, and I say now to this House 
thatthe interests of the city can never be hostile to the interests 
of the country; that municipal wealth and prosper depend 
upon the produstive energies of the laborers who toil in the fields 
and who hig in the mines. Show me legislation which will ben- 
efit the farmer, the laborer, the producer, and even if it cutdown 
the prosia of the banker or the capitalist 50 par cent, I would 
gladly vote for it. I believe in the lesson which Mentor im- 

ressed on Telemachus, that it is not the splendor of the cities 

t the prosperity of the fields that constitute the greatness of 
a nanon not the opulence of its palaces but the comforts of its 
omes. 

But the interests of the city and of the country are identical. 
What benefits the one must benefit the other; wnat retards the 
growth of the one will reduce the prosperity of the other. In 
city and in country alike, labor is the sole source of wealth. In 
both man must eat his bresd in the sweat of his brow. We 
have eard a great deal here of the conflicting interests of the 
various sections, and an attempt has been made to array the 
North 2nd East against the South and West. As we heard the 
vehemence with which appeals were made to sectional preju- 
dice a doubt must have arisen in the minds of the listeners as to 
whether after all the heroic struggle to preserve the Union was 
nota mist ke. 

Must we do forced to the conclusion that this country is so vast, 

its interests so diversified and irreconcilable, that any policy 


which the Government may adopt must necessarily’ be injurious 
to some part of the population; that legislation which is essen- 
tial to the safety of urban interests must necessarily be hostile to 
rural interests; that laws which operate for the protection of New 
York must necessarily result in the oppression of Missouri and 
Nebraska? I do not believe that a law which benefits any part 
of this country can injure any other part. I do not believe that 
there ever has been a time in this country’s history when an at- 
er. to arouse sectional prejudice has resulted to the profit of 


an y 

Trade this attempt to create prejudices based upon the oc- 
cupations and interests of the various sections will be regretted 
by gentlemen when they come to realize the meaning of what 
they sty; when they remember that the fires of disunion were 
stamped out by marching armies in this country; that the em- 
bers were quenched by the blood of martyrs and the tears of 
widows. ud applause.] 

I prize my citizenship in this country, not simply because it 
embraces New York, but because it embraces Nebraska and 
Missouri and every square inch of the territory which is com- 
prised within the Union. New York has no function except as 
she administers to your welfare. No grass grows between the 
stones of her pavements; she produces none of the things which 
she consumes or which furnish employment to her workshops. 
Her mechanics, working at their DADANA transform the rude 
products of the soil and of the mine into the finished articles es- 
sential to the luxury or the comfort of the human race. Her 
laborers transship the fruits of your toil from the cars in which 
they reach her borders to the great argosies of commerce that 
bear them across the sea for distribution throughout the globe; 
and soshe stands upon the vergeof this westerncontinent, with 
one arm gathering the fruits of your industry to distribute them 
throughout the universe, and with the other gathering for your 
benefit the golden tribute which the world pays to the producers of 
this country. As you prosper, she prospers. As this nation grows, 
she grows. As this country becomes great, she becomes great; 
but material greatness will not satisfy our national aspirations 
unless it be accompanied by moral progress; and we who ask you 
now to mike honesty, equity, justice, the distinguishing features 
of your legislation, ask you to do that which will conserve the 

reatness we have achieved, which will broaden before labor and 
signet? Gage broad horizon that even now is theirs, which will 
make the march of this country along the pathway of material 
development a decisive step in the progress of the human race 
towards the cultivation of the virtues that dignify humanity, 
justify republics, make the of liberty glorious, and demo- 
2 F perpetual. {Prolonged applause and cries of 
Vote! 


J. Logan Chipman. 
REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 15, 1893. 


utions of respect to the memory of J. pman, 
= = — trom the State ot . — 8 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Michigan sent her first Representative to the 
Twenty-fourth Congress. Since that time she has been repre- 
sented in twenty-nine Co by 93 different Representatives 
having since the last apportionment 12 members. Of these 93 
Con en, I was elected for five terms, another for six terms, 
and still another served eight terms. Six were elected for four 
terms, 9 for three terms, for two terms, and single-termers 
numbered 48. 

Of this number, 6 have died in office. Hon. Edward Bradley 
died in 1847, and was succeeded by Hon. Charles E. Steward as 
the representative for the Third district in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress. Mr. Bradley died before having qualified. 

Hon. Wilder D. Foster, of Grand Rapids, was elected to the 
Forty-second Congress, but he died in 1873, during his term. 
He was sucozeded by Hon. William B. Williams, of Allegan, 
who was re*lected to the Forty-fourth Congress. 

Hon. Alpheus S. Williams was elected to the Forty-fourth 
Congress, und re#lected to the Forty-fifth, but his death oc- 
curred in December, 1878, during his second term. 

Hon. Seth C. Moffett, of Traverse City, was elected to the 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. He died in December, 1887, 
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while serving his second term, and was succeeded by Hon. Henry 
W. Seymour. 

Hon. Melbourne H. Ford, of Grand Rapids, was elected to the 
Fiftieth and Fifty-second Congresses, but died April 20, 1891 
and was succeeded by Hon. Charles E. Belknap, also of Gran 
Rapids. Mr. Ford’s first speech in these Halls was in eulogy of 
his colleague, Mr. Moffett. Seldom has a member distinguished 
himself during his first term as did Mr. Ford. He secured a 
national reputation by his efforts to discover and correct the 
abuses of the immigration laws, and his patriotic efforts in that 
behalf endeared him to the people of his district, His death be- 
fore entering upon a second term, which was so full of rich 
promise to his constituents and the country, was a severe blow 
to his party and the district he was chosen to represent. His 
grand funeral, which was attended by the Legislature of Michi- 

an in a body, was an appropriate testimonial of his ability as a 
1 of his fidelity to the people’s cause, of his political 
and social standing, and the love and esteem of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

The Hon. John Logan Chipman, of Detroit, was elected from 
the First district to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and 
Fifty-third Congresses. When the present Congress assembled 
he was prevented from meeting with us by what was supposed 
to be a temporary illness. The malady proved fatal, however, 
and his death ended the career of a man who had proved by his 
life work that he was a good citizen, a learned man, an able law- 
yer, a faithful public servant, an incorruptible judge, and a wise 
statesman. During six consecutive sessions of Congress his re- 
lations with his colleagues were at all times pleasant and cordial. 
The concise history of his life work, as so ably given by my col- 
league in the opening remarks upon the resolution, is ample evi- 
dence that he was a man d of great individuality and 
force of character; of uncommon integrity and fidelity. ese 
traits not ony made him useful, noted, and popular, but made 
him respected and loved by the people. 

I had long known him by reputation, though personally and 
intimately acquainted with him but a short time. I had great 
respect for him and feel a personal loss in his death. J accom- 
panied the committee appointed to attend the funeral of my de- 
ceased colleague. Such a funeral I have never seen equaled. 
We accompanied the remains from the house to the church, 
where most appropriate and beautifully solemn services were 
held. From the house to the church and from the church to the 
cemetery, adistunce of nearly 4 miles, for the most part through 
broad avenues that were thronged with sorrowing people on 
either side so that there was barely room for the procession to 
pass, the cortege moved. The scene at the cemetery is indes- 
cribable. The solemn grandeur was impressive as the last sad 
rites were performed inconsigning toearth aman who had made 
the world Tideea better for having lived in it. 

Mr. Speaker, that impressiveness and my love and respect for 
the subject of these eulogies has been intensified by the noble 
words and beautiful sentiments voiced by those to whom he hd 
long been intimately known. These are but just tributes of 
rere to our departed colleague, but they are ennobling to the 
living. 


May we not hope that one who has done so much and so well, 
and of whom so much good has been truly said, has passed to a 
reward impossible of attainment in this world? 


Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAN WAUGH. 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 24, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direct: the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. WAUGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to represent in part the great 
State of Indiana. She has neither gold nor silver mines within 
her borders, yet she is rich in her coal, stone, natural gas, and 
oil fields, and in the productiveness of her soil and industry and 
intelligence of her people, and is interested only in such legisla- 
tion as may be in the interest of the whole people. 

This is not the hour or occasion for bitter words. That can 
have no other office than to estrange and widen the differences be- 
tween the judgment of memberson this floor. Calumny and prej- 


udice have never in the history of man brought abouta righteous 
compromise or a just judgment. [Applause.] This isan hour of 
our nation’s distress, and calls for the exercise of our deliberate 
judgment and highest patriotism and statesmanship. I there- 
ore come to this discussion with hands unfettered, with no feel- 
ing of animosity toward any class or section of the country, de- 
siring the we of all the people—East, West, North, and 
South—and if I err, it must be recorded as an error of judgment 
and not of the heart. 

This discussion has been limitless; it has covered the field of 
gold and silver, monometallism, bimetallism, free coinage, fiat 
money, and all the vagaries and financial heresies conceived by 
the mind of man. The question submitted for our considera- 
tion, strip from all confusing and extrinsic matter, is not 
whether the Government should adopt the policy of gold or sil- 
ver, monometallism, bimetallism, or free coinage of silver, but 
whether the Government shall pursue the poney of purchasing 
4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly under the provisions of the 
Sherman law. 

I am in favor of the use of both gold and silver in our currency, 
under such legislation as will maintain the parity of values of 
the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power 
of the dollar, whether of gold or silver, shall at times be 


ual. 

“ahs Republican party has always been in favor of a sound and 

stable currency, the same dollar for the richand the poor. The 

coinage of silver, without reference to the parity of values of the 

two metals, is as unrepublican as a tariff without reference to 

protection. 

THE REPEAL OF THE PURCHASING CLAUSE OF THE ACT OF 18% FIRST PRO- 
POSED BY SHERMAN AND NOT CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Speaker, the eee! to repeal the 8 clause 
of the Sherman act did not have its origin with this Administra- 
tion, or with the Democratic party; it or ted in the Repub- 
lican ranks. Senator SHERMAN, almost nine months previous to 
the inauguration of President Cleveland, introduced a bill in the 
Senate for its repeal, which is in the following language: 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of the act entitled An act direct the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 14, 1890, as directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount 
of 4,500,090 oances, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at 
the market price thereof. and toissue in payment for such purchases of sil- 
ver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, is hereby repealed, to take 
effect on the Ist day of January, 1893: Provided, That s act shall not in 
any way affect or impair or change the legal qualities, redemption, or use of 
the Treasury notes issued under said act. 

The Wilson bill under consideration is in all legal respects the 
same, and almost a verbatim copy of the bill just read. 

THE SHERMAN ACT NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


While I shall give my support to the pending measure, yet I 
do not believe the law it pro 8 to repeal to be the controlling 
cause of our present financial and industrial distress. I believe 
that it is traceable to other causes, namely, the threat of the 
Democratic party, which is now in control of 8 department 
o! the Government, to destroy the economic policy of the country, 
under which we have prospered until we have become the mar- 
vel of the world. In other words, the threat of the Democratic 
party to destroy the system of protection to American labor, and 
to destroy our financial policy by inaugurating the old State- 
bank system. 

A MEMBER. That is it. 

Mr. WAUGH. Capitalists are holding and scape their 
money, afraid to loan or put it out for fear they may be com- 
pelled to accept in return worthless or depreciated State-bank 
notes, The owners of manufacturing industries have closed the 
doors of their shops and factories for fear that if they continue 
the manufacture of their products at the presona p ces of ma- 
terial and labor they might be compelled to sell their goods at 
a great sacrifice in a free-trade market. 

hat the business of the country wants is stability. The 
owners of capital or labor want to feel reasonably certain that 
when they have invested or with their capital, thatthey at 
least will receive a fair equivalent in return. When this is un- 
certain they each refuse to perform their legitimate functions; 
and being the very lifeblood of commerce and prosperity, stag- 
nation in all business and industries inevitably follows, just as 
we are now experiencing. 

A REMEDY FOR OUR TROUBLES SUGGESTED. 

If I were called upon to prescribe a remedy for our present na- 
tional ills, I would have the Executive issue his proclamation that 
our protective system should remain undisturbed, and that every 
dollar issued to the people should be under one uniform system 
and under the authority and control of the Government and not 
by the States. I would have capital and labor declare a truce to 

estrife so unholy begun and make friends. [Applause.] These 
two forces or elements are so iptimately connected in our com- 
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mercial and industrial system, and are each so dependent upon 
the other that there can be no discord between them without 
injury to both and a resultant injury to the whole country. 


WHY THE PURCHASING CLAUSE OF THE SHERMAN ACT SHOULD BE REPEALED. 


Mr. Speaker, returning to the main proposition before the 
House, should the purchasing clause the Sherman law be 
re ? An intelligent answer to this question involves an 
inquiry into the provisions of the act, and what has been its 

practical results. The clause of the act sought to be repealed 

reads as follows: 
t Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
= from time to time, silver ballion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,- 
(000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 of puresilver, and to issue in 
Baltes to Pe prepared by the Secretary EEE 
minations. not less than 81 nor 


such deno: more than 81.000. as he may pre- 
scribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into elect provisions of this act is 
not otherwise appro- 


hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
priated. 


By the terms of the clause just read, which is section 1 of the 
act of 1890, the Secretary of the Trersury is compelled to pur- 
chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly, or so much 
thereof as may be oifered at the market price, and to issue in 
payment thereof Treasury notes. The policy of the Government 
has been to maintain the two metals on aparity witheach other, 
and not discriminate against silver. Hence the Government in 
pursuance of its declared policy has stood ready to redeem or 
pa off these Treasury notes, issued for the purchase of silver 

on, in gold whenever demanded. We are therefore prac- 
tically buying silver bullion and paying for it in gold, thereby 
increasing our gold obligations over $2,000,000 monthly. 

We have purchased under the Sherman law 5,558 tons of silver 
bullion, for which we have issued Treasury notes, aggregating 
$151,081,492, which are outstanding and redeemable by the Treas- 
ury of the United Statesin gold. ese Treasury notes, under the 
law, are also receivable by the Government for customs duties. 
Thus we see it operate to deplete the Treasury of gold and cut 
off our gold supply which we formerly received by the 1 
of tariff duties in gold. We have but 3100, 000, 000 in gold to meet 
the gold obligations incurred under the Sherman act, besides 
other obligations of the Government payable in gold amounting 
to millions of dollars. 

The most skeptical upon this financial question must readily 
see that the business world may have well-grounded fears if this 
policy is continued. Our will sooner or later be de- 
pleted of its gold, and we will be or an exclusively silver basis, 
with a currency depreciated in the commerce of the civilized 
world. 

We have to-day this enormous amount of bullion, costing us 
$151,081.492, stored away in the Treasury of the United States, 
absolutely worthless for all practical pu We can neither 
coin nor sell it under the law, and it has depreciated in value 
since its purchase. if sold to-day at the market price, $34,367,597, 
making an entire loss of that amount to the people and taxpay- 
ers of the country. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, as a simple business proposition thatit 
is not a good policy for the Government to purchase more silver 
thun it can use, and that, too. at a loss, any more than for a farmer 
to buy more horses and wagons than he can use or dispose of with- 
out sustaining a loss. 

I have given to this subject the most staking considera- 
tion, because it is vital to the interests of the entire country. I 
shall therefore, as already stated, cast my vote for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, conscientiously be- 
lieving I will be discharging a patriotic duty and subserving the 
very best interests of the business men, manufacturers, farmers, 
and laborers of the district I have the honor to represent on 
this floor, and of the coun as well, and being the shortest 
rowd to true bimetallism, as I believe these convictions I have 
just expressed to be in the interest of all the people, I can not 
eee bes or consent to do an act of injustice to any class, be 
they capitalists or laborers, for a title quieted to a seat in Con- 

during my natural life. [Applause.] 

T amin favor of asound, stable, and unvarying currency, which 
is in full accord with the principles of the Republican party and 
in accord with the Minneapolis platform, which I do not propose 
to run away from simply because a Democratic Executive has 
stepped onto it. 


WE HAVE BEEN ON A GOLD BASIS . OF 1873 UNJUSTLY 
CRITICIZED—SILVER DEMONETIZED BY A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS IN 1838. 
Tt has been asserted in this discussion that to repeal the Sher- 
man law will bring us to a gold standard, and that the advocates 
of repeal are obeying the behests of England. These advocates 
forget the history of the country. We have, in fact, been ona 
ct since 1834, with the exception, perhaps, of the war 
pe : * 


Gold is the standard of the commercial world to-day. 
is waiting and wishing the United States to go deeper into the 
silver torrent, until retreat is impossible. Gold for the Mon- 
archy and silver for the Republic is what Britain is hoping may 
come to . England stands by our free-coinage advocates, 
who are her true allies in this controversy. These walls have 
been made vocal with the bitter denunciation of the act of 1873. 
Our friends seem to have reserved the vials of their wrath to 
be poured out upon that act, charging it as being responsible 
for untold miseries. 

I shall not take the time of the House to discuss the question 
whether it was or was not a wise measure, but will say it has 
been greatly misunderstood; many sins have been to its 
door of which it is innocent. 

The chief of its sinning, which so enrages our friends that 
they refuse to be comforted, is its alleged demonetization of sil- 
ver, when in fact that crime had been committed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress twenty years before the passage of the act of 
1873. Up to 1853 siiver of all denominations—the dollar, the 
half-dollar,quarters, dimes, and half-dimes—were legal tender for 
any amount, In that year a Democratic Congress struck down 
and demonetized all the silver subsidiary coins, depriving them 
of their legal-tender qualities excepting in amounts not exceed- 
ing 85. I refer to the act of February, 1853, which act, so far as 
it involves the point under discussion, reads as follows: 

An act amendatory of arp logy relative to the half-dollar, quarter-dol-+ 
lar, e, and half-dime. 


England 


and one- 


SEO, 2. And be it further That the silver coins issued in conformity 
with the above section shall be legal tender in payment of debts for all sums 
not exceeding $5. 

That act demonetized all the subsidiary silver coins, which 
was substantially the entire silver currency of the country. U 
to 1853 the Government had coined but 2,516,890 standard dol- 
lars, and $76,684,894.50 in the smaller denominations or subsidi- 


coins. 

he act of 1853 destroyed as we ha ve seen over $76,000,000 of 
the silver currency then in existence as legal-tender money, 
leaving less than $3,000,000 of silver money with unlimited legal- 
tender qualities. This condition of affairs continued up to 1873, 
when the act was passed which is so bitterly denounced. That 
act dropped the standard dollar from our coinage, which only 
continued for a period of four years, until the passage of the 
Blind-Allison act, when its coinage was resumed. Now for this 
offending the act of 1873 is held up in derision as the sum of all 
villainies and a crime without a parallel in the history of the 
country. 

I desire, however, to call the attention of our friends to the 
fact that it was not the first time the silver dollar had been 
dropped from our coinage. Thomas Jefferson no Democrat will 
rise to his feet toabuse him—suspended the coinage of the silver 
dollar in 1805, and our fathers kept it from our coinage and mints, 
not for four years only, but for a period of thirty consecutive years, 
from 1805 to 1835. If it was an offense in the law of 1873 to drop 
ths coinage of the silver dollar for four years, what must have 
been the crime of our fathers for refusing to coin it for thirty 
consecutive years? 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while the act of 1873 
dropped the standard silver dollar from our coinage, it substi- 
tuted in its place what is known as the trade dollar. The act did 
nctstop the coinage of the silver dollar, but id made a change 
in the kind of dollar to be coined. It is believed by many that we 
coined no silver dollars under the act of 1873. Thatisa mistake. 
During the suspension of the coinsge of the standard dollar un- 
der that act we coined at our mints 35,965,924 trade dollars and 
added to the volume of our silver currency. 

Nearly five times as many dollars were coined under that act 
as had been coined from the organization of the Government up 
to that time. We had only coined 8,081,338 standard dollars, not 
enough by nearly half a million to pay off our Indiana Demo- 
cratic State debt. We have under the laws and policies of the 
Republican party since 1873 coined and added to our silver cur- 
rency over 400,000,000 standard dollars, making fifty times more 
silver dollars coined in the last twenty years than had been 
coined in all the preceding history of the country. Therefore, 
I assert as an historical fact that silver has received infinitely 
greater consideration in recent years than was ever accorded it 
by our fathers. Vet the constant cry about the dollars of our 
daddies disturbs our ews. ` 

In 5 branch of the discussion, I desire to say that 
the act of 1873 been seized upon by fanatical alarmists asa 
scapegoat to carry sins that justly belong to other shoulders. 

REASONS WHY WE SHOULD NOT ADOPT FREE COINAGE. 


It is conceded on all hands that the purchasing clause of the 
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Sherman act should be repealed, but it is contended by the sil- 
ver advocates that free coinage should be substituted. They 
seek to maintain the following propositions: 

First. That free coinage by us have the effect to advance 
the price of silver to a parity with gold. 

Second. Thatit will not attract the silver of the world to our 
mints. . 

Third. That we are strong enough to maintain such parity in- 
dependent of all other commercial nations. 

shall discuss for a short time each of these propositions. 

Our friends seem to forget the history and experience of the 
past, and are still proclaiming that free coinage will bring the 
two metals to a parity of values. When that question has been 

ut to trial and decided against them, in the language of the 

wyers, it has become res adjudicata. During the Fifty- first 
Congress they were then, as now, clamoring for free coinage. 
The conflict between the friends and opponents of that proposi- 
tion was waged with great zeal and earnestness. Finally, the 
act of 1890 was brought forward as acompromise measure, which 
was acceptable to the friends of free coinage then in Congress. 

That act provided, as already stated, that the Secretary of the 

- Treasury should purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion. Our friends said then that the purchase of that amount 
of bullion was such a recognition of silver by the Government 
that it would materially advance the price of silver, possibly to 
a parity with gold: the compromise measure became a law July 
14, 1890, and has been in operation ever since, a period ofa litt e 
over three years, and the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
purchasing silver bullion in pursuance to its provisions ever 
since its passage. What has been the result? Just the reverse 
of the predictions of our friends. 

Immediately after the passage of the act it caused an artificial 
stimulation in the penangan and market of silver, which had 
the effect toappreciate the price of silver for a short time, until 
matters assumed their normal condition, when the price of sil- 
ver began to go down, until it isnow lower than ever known in 
the history oi the world, and in spite of the purchase by the 
Government of an amount of silver bullion almost equal to the 
product of our mines. 

We paid for our purchase of silver soon after the passage of 
the act over $1 per ounce, and on the 13th day of August of this 

ear we paid 731 cents per ounce, a decline of 40 cents per ounce 
in the period of three years. 

This, it seems to me, is u fair illustration of the inability of this 
Government to hold up the value of the world'ssilver to a parity 
with gold unaided by the other commercial nations of the world. 

This decline in the value of silver teaches another lesson, that 
prices are fixed by natural causes in spite of law, and the sooner 
we learn the folly of trying to create values or change natural 
conditions or suspend the inflexible law of supply and demand, 
the only forces in the domain of commerce that impresses values, 
the better for the country. It is true the law may create a 
use, and the value of the article may be enhanced by reason of 
such use, but supply and demand will step in and fix the price. 

The decline in the value of silver may be accounted for inde- 
pendent of the so-called unfriendly legislation against that 
metal. It is affected by the same natural causes as other com- 
modities. The improved methods of mining and refining it has 
cheapened its cost of production, besides its yield has greatly 
increased in the last few years. 

A statement issued by the Treasury Department shows that the 
entire silver product of the world in 1873 was $81,800,000. In 
1892 it had increased to $196,605,000. Our own mines produced 
27,650,000 fine ounces in 1873, and in 1892 they produced 58,000,000 
fine ounces. The demand has notkeptpace with the production. 
Silver has fallen in value on account of the operation of the same 
influences that have reduced the value of iron, steel, sewing ma- 
chines, and other commodities. 

The leading commercial nations having ceased or greatly lim- 
ited the coinage of silver, thereby lessening the demand, for 
us to now open the doors of our mints to its free coinage would 
make us the dumping ground for the cheap silver of the world. 
It would be a repetition of the experience of France. She con- 
tinued to coin silver at her mints after part of the commercial 
countries of Europe had closed the doors of their mints to sil- 
ver, when, in 1873, she was startled to find that 154,000,000 francs’ 
worth of silver had been deposited at her mints, as against 
5,000,000 francs’ worth in 187172. 

Such a policy would ultimately drive us to a silver basis, and 
our silver would fall to its bullion value, and would drive out of 
circulation our gold. Bankers and money-changers would keep 

‘and hoard the good money and pay out the cheap money, and the 
effect would be that the volume of our circulation would be di- 
minished rather than incre ised. 

Our friends contend, however, that a coin benng the stam 
of the United States, This is a dollar,“ will make it 3 


less of the intrinsic value of the metal composing it; and as a 
pror of this contention they ask us if our present dollar, that 

trinsically is worth but 60 cents, has not the purchasing power 
of a dollar. I answer, Yes, undoubtedly. e silver dollars 
we have to-day are made by the Government, and in pursuance 
to her declared policy to maintain both coins at a parity, she 
has pledged the credit of the nation to keep the silver do as 
g as gold, and she has puta gold dollar under every silver 

ollar to maintain and hold it up to the dollar mark. 

The Government, however, will not stand as security for free- 
coinage dollars. They will not be hers, they would belong to the 
rivate corporations and individuals that have their silver bul- 
on coined at our mints at the expense of the people. Such dol- 
lars will be worth just their bullion value and no more. The 
unwritten law of trade and commerce will fix their value despite 
the Government stamp. 

The free coinage of silver, in my judgment, would create and 
foster the greatest monopoly and open fields for speculation un- 
paralleled in the history of the country. The foreign importer 
could bring his cargo of foreign products worth $100,000, to- 
gether with $100,000 of cheap silver bullion purchased from the 
four quarters of the fete to our shores and he could exchange 
his cargo for our gold. He could take his bullion to our mints 
and have it coined into 8140,0% in our money at the present 
market price and ratio between the two metals, and with his 
cheap dollars that cost him 60 cents apiece he could buy $100,000 
worth of American peu from our farms and shops for his 
return cargo, and 
$100,000 worth of our products, and 40,000 silver dollars in the 
transaction. And yet it is contended that free coinage will in- 
crease the volume of the currency. 

The wealth of this country could buy up the cheap silver of 
our mines and have every 60 cents’ worth of it coined into a dol- 
lar and compel the people to take it for 100 cents. 

Should such policy ever prevail in this country all things 
should be made equal. The toiler should receive a dollar for 60 
cents’ worth of labor, the farmer should have the right to take 
60 cents’ worth of wheat to mill and have it ground into a dollar's 
worth of flour. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already stated, I am in favor of a bi- 
metallic standard, and greatly desire the restoration of silver in 
the monetary system of the world that it formerly occupied. This 
in my opinion, can not be done by us without 8 of 
the leading commercial nations, fixing by international agree- 
ment the ratio between the two metals, so that the commercial 
world will accept the two metals at such fixed ratio without dis- 
crimination against either. 

Can this beaccomplished? Ithinkitcan. The distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY], who wasa m mber 
of the Brussels monetary conference, and who represented the 
free-silver interests of this country in that conference, told usin 
his speech the other day, in substance, that the only hindrance 
in the way, he believed, was that England would not enter into 
such an agreement, because she believed that this country would 
ultimately drift to the silver basis by adopting the system ol free 
coinage. That belief removed, he thought we could receive the 
codperation of the leading commercial nations, including Eng- 
land, in restoring the bimetallic standard in the commerce of 
the country. 


DID THE WANT OF MONEY CREATE THE PANIC? MONEY IS NOT WEALTH. 


Mr. Speaker, it is asserted by some in this discussion that the 
remedy for our present financial depression is more money. The 
time allotted me through the court:sy of the Speaker will not 
permit me to enter into a full discussion of this proposition, but 
I must content myself with a fewincontrovertible facts bearing 
on this branch of the subject. 

* Mr. Speaker, we never had so much money as we have now; 
we have some $70,000,000 more in circulation than we had last 
year; we have more money to-day in circulation and in the Treas- 
ury than we have ever had in the most p rous days of the 
country. It should be borne in mind that it i not the amount 
of money made that is beneficial to the people or commerce, but 
the amount in circulation, and the only way to circulate money 
that I know of is to have something to give in exchange for it. 

I hold in my hand astatement prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I will append to my remarks, showing the 
amount of money in circulation and in the Treasury. From it 
we find we have in money $33.88 per capita and $24.47 per capita 
in circulation, hence we see we have almost $10 per capita more 
than is now in circulation. I suggest, without comment, do we 
not want something to give in exchange for the money we al- 
ready have instead of more money? š 

These financial theorists that Swell in visions and fancy that 
money should fall like dew and be gathered like manna, Torget 
that money is not wealth. Youcan purchase wealth with money. 


e back home with him 8100, 000 of our gold, 
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Our wealth consists of our cities, farms, railroads, telegraphs, 
mines, and the productive energies of the poopie, The wealth 
of the nation is about $65,000,000,000. Should we measure our 
8 by the money we have we would be worth just 82,219, 

Money is only valuable in proportion to the amount of wealth 
it will buy. The wages of our workmen are paid in money, yet 
their real capital is their labor. They are only interested in 
money for its money worth—not in the metal piece, but what 
they can get of the necessaries of life for it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say thatan honest Gov- 
ernment should issue to its ple an honest dollar, and that if 
we maintain a sound financial policy in the future as in the past, 
preserve our Americanism, and not call a halt and take company 
with free silver and the second-class powers of the earth, the day 
is not in the distant future when we will sway the scepter of the 
commercial world. [Great applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, in the Treasw 
and in circulation, py the dates specified. r 5 


Amount ot Money | Circula- 
Amount in cir- 

money in Population.“ per tion 
United States. | culation. capita. capita. 
#442, 102, 477 $435, 407,252 | 31, 443, 821 814.06 $13.85 
452, 005, 448, 405,767 | 32,061, 000 14.09 13. 98 
358, 452, 079 334, 697, 744 32, 704, 000 10.96 10. 23 
674, 867, 283 595, 394, 038 33, 365, 000 20. 23 17.84 
705, 588, 067 669, 641,478 34, 046, 000 20.72 19. 64 
770, 129, 755 714, 702, 995 34, 748, 000 22.16 20. 57 
754. 327, 254 673, 488. 244 35, 469, 000 21.27 18. 99 
728, 200, 612 661, 992, 069 36, 211, 000 20.11 18. 28 
716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661 36, 973, 000 19. 38 18.39 
715, 351, 180 664, 452, 891 37, 756, 000 18.95 17. 60 
722. 868, 461 675, 212, 794 38, 588, 371 18.73 17.50 
741, 812, 174 715, 889, 005 39, 555, 000 18.75 18.10 
762, 721, 565 738, 309,549 | 40,596, 000 18.79 18.19 
774, 445, 610 751, 881,809 | 41, 667,000 18.58 18. 04 
806, 024, 781 776, 083, 031 42,796, 000 18, 83 18. 13 
798, 273, 509 754. 101, 947 43, 951, 000 18. 16 17.16 
790, 683, 284 727, 609,388 | 45, 137. 000 17. 52 16, 12 
763, 053, 847 722, 314, 883 46, 353, 000 16, 46 15.58 
791, 253, 576 729, 132. 634 47, 598, 000 16. 62 15. 32 
1,051, 521, 541 818,631,793 | 48. 866,000 21.52 16.75 
1, 205, 929, 197 973, 382,228 | 50, 155, 783 24. 04 19. 41 
1, 406, 541, 823 1, 114, 238,119 | 51, 316, 000 27.41 21.71 
1, 480, 531,719 1,174,290, 419 | 52. 435, 000 28. 20 22. 37 
1, 643, 489, 816 1, 230, 305, 696 | 53, 693, 000 30. 60 22.91 
1, 705, 454, 189 1, 243,925,969 | 54,911,000 31.06 22.65 
1, 817, 658, 336 1, 292, 568, 615 56, 148, 000 32, 37 23. 02 
1, 808, 559, 694 1, 252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 21.82 
1, 900, 442, 672 1, 317, 539, 143 58, 680, 000 32, 39 22.45 
2, 062, 055, 949 1, 372,170,870 | 59,974,000 34.39 22. 88 
2, 075, 350, 711 1, 380, 361, 649 61, 289, 000 33. 86 2. 52 
2, 144, 226, 159 1, 429, 251, 270 62, 622, 250 34.24 2. 82 
2, 100, 130, 092 1, 500, 067,555 | 63. 975, 000 82, 83 23. 45 
2, 219, 719, 198 1, 603, 073, 338 65, 520, 000 33. 88 24.47 
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Nore.—The difference between the amount of mo 
the amount in circulation represents the money in t 


Rest, lowest, and average price o, 
Bae value of a United stater 
gold by fiseal years, 1874 to 1893. 


88 


y in the country 
Treasury. 


silver bullion, and value of a fine ounce, 
ver dollar, and commercial ratio of silver to 


| Bullion | 
Average Egura lent value| United "| Co 
lent value Jnited m- 
London . of a fine States sil- | mer- 
Fiscal rice per ounce with! ounce | ver dollar. cim 1 
ears. ounce based on at average ratloo 
4 tandard| exchange price of | attver 


silver. ex- togold. 
exchange. | change at 


] 


Pence. | Pence. ° 

187874 si 58.812 | 81. 27828 $1. 28247 16.17 
187478 88 56.875 | 1.25127 1.25022 16.52 
187878. 57 50 52.750| 1.15184 1. 15954 17.84 
187877. 54.812 1.20151 1.20191 17.20 
1877-78... 52.502 1.15222 1.15257 17.94 
1878-'79...| 52% 48 50.812 1.11386 | 1.11616 18. 55 
1879-'80...| 53 51 52.218 1.14436| 1.14397 18.06 
1880-81.. 51 51.937 | 1.13852] 1.13508 18.15 
188182... 50 51.812 1.13623| 1,13817 18.19 
188288. 52 50 51.03 1.11828 1.11912 18.48 
1888451 js 50.791 | 1.11339 | 1.11825 18.56 
188488. 50; 49.843 | 1.052 1.00286 18.92 
1885~'86...| 40% 42 47.08 1.03112 6285 20.04 
188887 a 42 44. 843 ‘98301 881485 21.02 
187 88.— 45 15 43.675 95741 88817 21.59 
1888 44% 41 42. 400 93163 93510 22.18 
188990. 49 42 44. 198 “96839 I 
1890-91... 43; | 47.714; 10195 1.04780 
188182 39 42.737 "93723 
189293... 220 84 38.375 “84268 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, Auqyst 1, 1893. 


Product of gold and silver in tha United States from 1792-1944, and annually since 
[By the Director of the Mint.] 
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Silver. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeal a of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the Fifty-second Congress, on the 23d 
of March, 1892, a bill was pending in this House for the free coin- 
age of silver and for the issue of coin notes, and for other pur- 
poses. While that bill was pending I took occasion to submit 
some remarks to the House upon it. I stated that I thought it 
was the plain duty of Congress to provide for the coinage of both 
metals unless it could be shown that of one of the metals there 
was a sufficient quantity which could be coined into money to 
to meet the demands of our trade and commerce. I also quoted 
from the Constitution of the United States the provision that 
Congress shall have power “to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin.” I also quoted the provision, No 
State shall coin money,” and the provision, No State shall make 
bas A pe but gold or silver a legal tender in payment of debts.” 

insisted then, Mr. Speaker, that if both metals, gold and sil- 
ver, could be coined, there would not be enough coin in the 
United States to meet the just and legitimate demands of trade 
and commerce. I have seen nothing since that time to lead me 
to change the views which I then entertained and expressed. I 
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stated then that if silver was admitted to free coinage in this 
country and to its rights before the law and under the Constitu- 
tion, I believed it would go to a parity with the other metal. 

In the beginning of my remarks to-day I wish to say that I 
still entertain those views, and I shall vote for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, that failing for 17 to 1, then 18 to 
1, then 19 to 1, and 20to1; and I shall vote in favor of the Bland- 
Allison bill, and against the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law. [Applause.] 

I shall not vote for any ratio higher than 16 to 1, the present 
ratio, however, without some feeling of reluctance. I say this 
because the ratio of 16 to 1 puts more silver into the standard 
silver dollar of the United States than any government puts into 
any silver coin in the world. I fear if the United States should 
establish a ratio greater than 16 to 1 at an early day in the fu- 
ture all the silver of the United States would goabroad. Itcould 
not be kept here. Foreign governments, then opening their mints 
to the free coinage of silver, would have all our silver flowing to 
them. No nation, so far as I know, ever adopted a much larger 
ratio than 16 to 1. To change the ratio would mean the recoin- 
age of all our gog coins, orofall our silver coins, and during the 
process of taking up the old coins and getting the new ones into 
circulation great confusion and trouble would ensue. S 

I do not believe there is necessity for a change of the ratio, 
for if we are to have bimetallism—the use of both metals—we can 
as easily have it at 16 to 1 as at any other ratio. The ratio be- 
tween the two metals in the days of Washington was about 15 to 
1. At a later period, June 29, 1834, it was fixed at about 16 to 1, 
and thus, in my opinion, it should remain. I can not believe I 
am mistaken, that with free coinage we can absorb the annual 
supply of silver, and maintain the parity of the metals at 16 tol 
with as much certainty as at a new ratio. 

I will only vote for a new and increased ratio now that we 
may show a spirit of compromise and fairness to our friends, 
members of the same party to which I belong, who honestly 
favor silver as money, yet who insist there is too much differ- 
ence between the present standard silver and the gold dollar. 
The present disparity in value between the two metals, it is 
conceded, is great, but I contend that this great disparity is 
largely if not altogether the result of legislation hostile to sil- 
ver. T shall insert here an extract from the speech made by 
me in the House on March 23, 1892, and which I now ask the 
Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


From time immemorial, 7 from the beginning of civilization, these 
two precious metals have n recognized as money, and have been ma ie 
the media of commercial exchange. Gold and silver were the money of our 
colonies before the States were formed, The framers of our Constitution 
made our monetary system bimetallic when they made recognition of the 
two metals in the provisions which I have quoted. I think it can be safely 
assumed u these premises that as representatives of the Poo in Con- 
gress our duty is a plain one—that 18. to establish the ratio of value for the 
coinage of the two metals, and then to provide for their free coinage. Such, 
Tassert, was the policy of Congress from the beginning of our Government 
under the Constitution, atleast from 1792 down to 1873. 


During all these years from 1792 to 1873 both of these metals were free coined. 
In the latter year, 1873, without any public demand for a change our system 
was radically altered, and one of the metals demonetized. is was done 


without discussion and without any public demand therefor. it was done 
secretly and stealthily. It was done without the knowledge of the members 


rig’ 
of the ean and without the intention of the Congress which did it, the 
new po. 


In 1873, when the 
for it was a crime, it is a fact that this metal exceeded in value the other 
metal by about 3 per cent, Itis believed now. by the advocates of bimetal- 
lism, that if silver is restored to its full constitutional rights, that is, to have 
age, shat it will apesdily appreciate in value until iy will be equal to gold, 
age, that it speedily appreciate in value until it eq gold. 
It will not be controverted | that when silver was stricken down in 1873 thas 
about one-half of the money of our country was destroyed, leaving asmoney 
but the one metal, gold. The inevitable result was to ediately enhance 
or increase the ue of gold. What followed? 

We have but to look back to the intervening years since 1878 to find the 
answer. The effect was seen in the gaa in business, the stopping of 
industrial enterprises, the falling off the demand for labor, and the uni- 
versal decline in prices. Zspecially has this been true in all the agricultural 
districts in our The burden of the debtor class was doubled, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of those who had known prosperity and 
happiness were brought to distress. Those who had gold or fixed incomes 
were made richer, while all the producing classes were made poorer. The 
effect was to place gold at a premium of from 40 to 50 per cent., and at the 
same time to make it the measure or standard of value of all other propert; 
atits increased value. It may be that silver declined in value, and it did, 
compared alone with gold. It was inevitable that such decline would follow. 

As to every other ty on earth I do not believe it can be said that 


silver has declined. As compared with land, horses, corn, cotton, wheat, 


beef, pan and indeed every article 8 by agriculturists it has surel; 
not declined, and has lost relatively none of its purchasing power. Not 
withstanding the discrimination t it, and it being outlawed as money 
by act of Congress, it has maintained a position nearer in value to gold than 
any other commodity in the land. It was made acommodity when its power 
as money, or to be money, was taken from it by law. k 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. By repeating the forego- 
ing remarks I wish only to emphasize what I then said. I can 
not vote for the unconditional re of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. It is the only act left on the statute books 
which makes any provision for silver, and while I voted against 
it when it was enacted in the Fifty-first Congress, I did it be- 
cause it repealed the Bland-Allison law, which I thought was 
preferable to it. I do not like it now. It makes silver a com- 
modity instead of money, but under its provisions the paper 
money circulation isincreased. And it is theonly law, it seems, 
under which this can be done. 

In taking the position I have indicated, Mr. Speaker, [ am in 
line with all the Democratic teachings, and all their platforms 
ever written, so far as I know. I shall only quote from three 
platforms of our party, the first quotation being from the national 
platform of 1884, which is in these words: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and acirculating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


The national Democratic platform of 1892 uses the following 
words: : 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of d r in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
itsrspeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard m ney 
of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi- 
nating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of 
coinage of both metals must be of a intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
or be adjusted through international agreement or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the ty of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts; and we demand that ali paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe- 
cially necess: for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the 
first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 

If there was any room for misunderstanding these words, or 
any doubt as to what was meant by the party in the minds of its 
members generally, I insist no Tennessee Democrat has any 
ground for doubt or misunderstanding. The following is an 
extract from the Tennessee Democratic platform of 1890, which 
every Tennessee Democrat advocated: 

We demand a currency of gold and silver, and also of paper convertible 
into coin at the option of the holder, and we demand the free coinage of sll- 
ver on the basis originally fixed by law, and that it and the gold dollar shall 
be equally a unit of value. 


Mark the words, we demand the free coinage of silver on the 
basis originally fixed by law.” This means free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, the present ratio. 
And mark the other words, both the gold dollar and the silver 
dollar shall be equally a unit of value.” With the repeal of 
the Sherman law, or the purchasing clause of silver in it, where 
is there any provision in the law for silver? There is none left. 

No declaration of the party since that date has ever absolved 
Democra.s from the principles thus clearly set forth. I pledged 
the people who elected me to stand by the principles of the 5 
so often and so clearly enunciated in their platforms, and I shall 
do it though no other member of this House votes with me. 
Speaking for myself, and for myself only in this sentence, I 
would deem myself unworthy of the position which I esteem so 
highly as the representative of the people of my district if I 
were untrue to the promises made them and were to vote for 
any proposition contrary to the free coinage of silver. Others 
may do as they please. I shall stand by tbe platforms of the 
party, and the p eagen I made the pronio when I sought their 
suffrages as a candidate for a seat in this body. 

It has been said there is too much silver being produced, and 
that for this reason we must abandon its coinage and resort to 
gold alone. ThisIdeny. The production of these two metals 
since the foundation of the world has beenabout the same. We 
have reliable statistics for the past four hundred years—that is, 
from 1493 to 1893—and on this point the report of the officers of 
the United States Mint shows that for the four hundred years 
named the production of gold of the world has been $8,204,303,- 
000, and of silver $9,726,072,500, which is only aslight difference, 
but the difference is in favor of silver. Let us see how it is for 
the past one hundred years—that is, from 1792 to 1892. There 
was produced of gold during this time 81,969,692, 976, and of 
silver $1,158,831,869. Again the difference is not gr oat, but it is 
in favor of gold. 

For the year 1892 the production of gold was $130,816,600, and 
of silver $196,605,200. $ 

I will here insert a table which shows the annual production 
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of gold andsilver of the world for the last ten years, 1893 to 1892, 
inclusive: 


Total. 


8888888 
8888888888 


ASA 


882 


2, 558, 054, 700 


J also here insert the following table, which shows the annual 
gold and silver production of the United States from 1883 to 1892: 


000} 2878. 200, 000 
1,600,000 | 2 400 000 
51, 000, 000 $6. O00 005 
Ba; 195,000 2259 000 
64,646,000} 97.446, 000 
70,464,000 | 108. 309, 000 
75,417,000 | 108. 592,000 
74, 989,900 | 107, 989, 900 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
and figures, for they answer the 


ial attention to these tables 
d assertions often made that 
we have too much silver. They demonstrate conclusively that 
the production of the two metals is about of equal proportions 
when you take any long period into the calculation. And there 
is no other safe method of calculation. They show the wisdom 
of bimetallism, and they show unmistakably that the bimetallie 
standard is the true one and can be maintained. The exact date 
when silver was first used as money is not known. It is known, 
however, that it was coined in Rome at least two-hundred and 
fifty years before the birth of Christ and that gold was coined a 
few years later. But for centuries before that time gold and 
silver were as precious metals,” and in definite and 
fixedratio had become the common medium of exchange wherever 
commerce was carried on, and by them the value of other things 
was estimated. 
The ratio at which these metals were first coined was that at 
which they had previously gone into use by weight. We learn 
. that in Lydia, in the Greek cities of Asia or, and in Greece 
the ratio was about 13} to 1. We are told that in Philip's time, 
and perhaps earlier, gold was the more abundant metal in Persia, 
Macedonia, and Asia Minor, but in most parts of the world silver 
was the measuring metal. Boeckh, in his Economy of Athens, 
says: 
The value of gold is more variable than that of silver; which, therefore, 
yed be considered as the standard of price for gold, as for other commodi- 


In like manner we are told that the gold of David and Solomon 
was valued in silver, which was the standard money of Palestine 
and the Phoonician cities of the Mediterranean. In his cele- 
brated essay on money, Locke says: 3 

33 of silver coin alone, because that makes the money of ac- 
count and measure of trade all through the world. 

In our genes! during the colonial period the metallic mone. 
consisted entirely of foreign coins, but the Spanish milled dol- 
lar of silver came to be recognized as the money unitand standard 
of values in all the colonies. Under our Constitution, when first 
formed, our metal money consisted of gold and silver wholly of 
foreign ee f; the recognized stand ird being the Spanish 
milled silver dollar. By the Constitution, as I have 2 y 
stated, the right to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin,” is given to Congress, and the States are 

rohibited from making an but gold and silver coin a 
er in pa nt of debts.” I find in a recent copy of the 
Commercial Reporter and Railroad Guide a brief but valuable 
résumé of the coinage laws of the United States since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. I think it is accurate and 1 will insert 
it here as a part of my remarks: 
Ld 8 oe: s * * = 

FIRST COINAGE LAW. 


‘The first law relating to coinage, under the new Constitution, was the act 
of April 2, 1792, establishing the mint. This act provided fer striking gold 
coins, ca eagles, each to be of the value of ten dollars, or units.“ 


r 
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The weight of the 8 this act, was made 247} grains of pure or 
24.75 grains to the ota, act also provided 2 coining — — or 
units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is now 

Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, had a number of the old 
Spanish milled dollars, as then in circulation, assayed, and they were found 
to contain 371} grains of pure silver, and therefore the new dollar was made 
to contain exac of pure silver, so that the money unit of the 


sxactly 371} grains 
colonies, as at that time in circulation, was cortinued asthe money unit 
under the new tution. 


As gold coins contained 24.75 grains of pure metal to thedollar and the sil- 

ver dollar contained 371} grains, the ratio at this time was exactly 15 to 1. 
FREE COINAGE AND LEGAL TENDER. 

Thesame act which established the mint and fixed the weight and fineness 
of the coins of the United States also provided that any rson might take 
either silver or gold to the mint and have it coined for his benefit * free of 
Bons rms and the said coins were made equally legal tender for all debts, 
public and private. By this act fractional coins were also full legal tender. 

—.— —— law Ain 7 —.— the 2 5 recom- 
mendi amilton, concurred efferson, and approved ashing- 
ton. for the free and unlimited coinage of bote a and k 


CHANGE IN GOLD COINS. 


In 1834 the weight of the gold eagle, or ten-dollar piece, was changed 
from 247} grains of pure gold, Or 270 grains of standard gold. to 238 grains of 
TTT 258 grains ot standard gold, or 25.8 
gra: e dollar. 
e metal in the eagle was therefore reduced 15} grains, or 1.55 grains 
to the dollar. This new piece, however, was made legal tender for all debts, 
and future, the same as the old one. No Was at this time made 
the silver coins. 
ay this change in the gold coins the ratio was changed from 15 to 1 to 16 


to 1. 

In 1837 (Jan 18) the mint laws were revised throughout, and the stand - 
ard for both gold and silver was made nine-tenths fine—that is, nine parts 
pes metal and one part alloy. And since 1837 all our coins of both metals 

ave been nine-tenths fine. 

The alloy of the gold coins consists of silver and copper, and the alloy of 
eel coins = copper only; the alloy in both cases being provided by the 

overnment. 

The pure metal in the gold coins was slightly changed by the act of 
1837, by adding .02 of a grain, so as to it exactly nine-tenths fine. 

NO CHANGE IN THE VALUR OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

By the act of 1837 the alloy in the silver dollar was reduced from 44.75 grains 
to 41.25 grains, so as to the dollar just nine-tenths fine, but the weight 
of pure silver was not chan and its value was therefore not changed. 

hus, while the weight of pure gold in the gold dollar has been twice 
changed, the weight of pure silver the — — Silver dollar has never 
been changed; it Is exactly the same unit and the same standard as the first 
standard coin minted in the United States. 


FREE COINAGE CONTINUED. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the ratio between gold and silver 
coins was changed from 15 to |. as fixed by the act of 1792, to AO LUY AA 
act of 1834, and to 15.988+- to i by the act of 1837; but the free coinage of 
rg and gold, as provided by the act of 1792, was continued unaltered to 


From 1792 to 1858 any one could have silver coined freely into any of the 
coins provided for by law, and rs aoe period fractional coins were full 
legal tender, the same as the dollar ų and in those times relatively more 
of the smaller denominations of money were used than now, and most of the 
was in halves and quarters. 

Great stress has been laid on the fact that but about $8,000,000 in dollar pieces 
were coined from 1792 to 1873, but it did not matter so long as coinage was 
ne 0 all coins were full legal tender what particular denominations were 
co. 

Fractional coins were made legal tender for only % by the act of 1853, 
which reduced their weight. They are legal tender now for 810. 

More than this, the principal silver coins of the world were full legal ten- 
der in the United States until 1857, and they continued more or less in circu- 
lation till just before the war. Nobody can tell how of these coins 
circulated here. The S. h milled dollar, the Mexican dollar. the dollar of 
Peru and Bolivia were legal tender attheir face value. The five-franc 
the 5 shilling, and other fore coins also circulated here, and sspe 
cially Mexican and Spanish dollars. Certain foreign gold coins 
were 


also full legal tender. p 
The significant fact in all this is that silver and gold equally and without 
limit were money in the United States or to 183, that was 
unrestricted and free for both metals. money standard consisted of the 
two metals, together, and not of one alone, and it made no difference where 
he 88 f gold fri 1792 to 1817, before the gold discoveries of 
e eof g om before the 0 
California and Australia, was but $43,000,000. 

In the two years prior to the passage of the act of 1873 over two and a half 
millions of standard silver dollars were coined, and nearly a million of these 
in the few weeks of 1873, before free coi was shut off by the actof Febru- 
ary 12, showing that silver had begun to to our mints as thecontraction 
of paper took place. 


It has been the policy of a certain class to depreciate silver 
and tocreate the impression that silver was an unimportant coin 
in the monetary system of the United States even before it was 
demonetized in 187... They raise their hands and shout that 
only about 38,000,000 of silver coins, all told, had ever been 
minted in the United States up to the time when the mints were 
closed tothe free coinage of silver money in that year. They 
have sought to make the impression in the minds of ignorant 
people that that was all the legal-tender silver money the people 
of the United States had ever had prior to that time. Some 
of them have asserted that they do not know any good reason 


why the Government of the United States did not mint more 
silver dollars than: this eight millions. They do not tell how 
many gold dollar pieces the Government had minted up to that 
date. It is true that silver coinsof the denomination of a dollar 
were not coined in the United States Mint prior to 1873 except 
the amountof about $7,700,000. But the total silver coinage, in- 
cluding subsidiary coinage, up to 1873 was more than $143,000,000. 

It may be stated here that prior to 1847, when the great gold 
discoveries of the world commenced to make a sudden and vast 
increase in the product of that metal, the relative gold and sil- 
yer coinage of the United States mints showed silver the favor- 
ite, the gold coinage up to that period (1847) being $52,360,792, 
and the silver coinage for the same period being $69,072,497. A 

lain reason why there was not more silver coined prior to 1873 
lis the fact that various foreign coins of silver were by law legal 
tender in the United States until the year 1857. 

in 1785 the old Continental Congress passed a bill which made 
the Spanish milled dollar, which had in it exactly the same 
amount of pure silver which the United States standard dollar 
has always contained, a legal-tender coin in the United States. 
On July 1, 1789, Congress voted that the silver coins of foreign 
countries should be legal-tender money in the United States at 
prescribed valuations. Thus from the foundation of dur Gov- 
ernment it will be seen that this Spanish milled dollar, and 
‘other foreign coins, were legal tender at 100 cents down to Feb- 
ruary 21, 1857. These coins came here in vast quantities. The 
Spanish dollar containing the same amount of pure silver as our 
standard dollar did not need to be recoined. 

In 1834, when Andrew Jackson was President, Congress en- 
acted a law that not only should the silver dollar of France be 
legal-tender money in the United States, but that the silver 
dollars of Mexico, of Peru, of Chili, of Brazil, and of Central 
America should be lawful mney in all parts of the United States. 
They also legalized the gold coins of various countries. Demo- 
cratic statesmen in those days, legislating in the interest of 
their country, were not afraid of having too much specie in the 
United States. In 1843, pursuing the same line of reason, Con- 
gress enacted that all custom-house duties could be paid in the 
silver coin of Prussia, Portugal, Russia, British America, and 
of other foreign mints. The policy then was to draw silver and 
gold to this country. 

The fact, therefore, that less than eight millions of silver of 
the denomination of adollar had been coined in the United States 
prior to 1873 does not show that silver was not a popular money, 
or that no demand existed for it. It was as popular as gold, and 
less fluctuating in value. While Congress has two or three times 
found it necessary to N the amount of gold in the gold 
donez it has never changed the amount of silver in the silver 
dollar. í 

All tiesin this country, I mean political parties that have 
existed in its history, have favored bimetallism, the use of both 
metals as money. The two greatest leaders of parties the 
country has ever known, Jefferson and Hamilton, agreed upon 
this policy. There was scarcely any other great ty policy 
upon which they did agree. These great leaders of the people 
in their day enunciated the principles of political parties, which 
have existed ever since. They differed radically in their ideas 
and theories of government. On the money question, however, 
with them there was harmony. p 

In a learned report to Congress, dated January 28, 1791, Ham- 
ilton pointed out that the people of the United States should 
not adopt as the unit of their mag’ ayajon either a single 
go or a single silver coin, but that the unit of value in the 

nited States should be the gold and the silver dollar, and that 
a given amount of one of the precious metals should be equiva- 
lent in value at our mints, and in the eyes of the law, to a cer- 
tain amount of the other precious metal; in short, he recom- 
mended to the people of the United States that they adopt the 
bimetallic coinage system, a system which the experience of 
thousands of gen by many nations had demonstrated to be a 
safe one. In his terse style he said in this report: 


The general utility will best be promoted by a due proportion of both 


He also said in this report: 


To annul the useof either ot the metals as money is to abridge the quantity 
of the circulating medium, and is Hable to all the ren eer pay which arise 
= a comparison of the benefits of a full with the e of a scanty circu- 

m. 


The other great leader, Jefferson, took a deep interest in de- 
vising a co tem for our country. He was at that time 
Secretary of State in Washington’s Cabinet. He was pleased 
with Hamilton’s conclusion that the United States should adopt 
7 unit of value the gold and silver dollar. In February, 
792, he wrote these words to Hamilton: 


I return you the report on the mint. I concur with you that the unit 
(aust stand upon both motels, = 
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On March 10, 1831, Daniel Webster spoke as follows of Ham- 
ilton, the first tary of the Treasury: 


He saw at last his hopes fulfilled; he saw the Constitution adopted and 
the Government under it established and or; The discerning eye of 
Washington immediately called him to that post, which was far the most 
important in thenew administration of the system. He waz made c 
at s a 


of the Treasury, and how he fuifilleä the duties of such a 
time, the whole world saw with admiration. He smote rock of the 
national resources, and abundant streams of revenue forth. He 


touched the oer ce the public credit, and it sprung u 

erya from the brain of Jove was hardly more sudden or 
more perfect than the financial system of the United States as it burst forth 
from the conceptions of Alexander Hamilton. 


By some it has been argued that with free coinage of silver 
there would be “dumped” upon us the silver of Europe. Is 
this true? I think not. On this point my opinion, however, 
may not be considered so good as some others. I prefer, when 
I can offer the opinion of one learned and well-informed on a 
question, to do so rather than offer my unsupported opinion. I 
therefore present what Mr. R. E. Preston, Acting Director of the 

United States Mint, has so well said on this subject. He says: 


The silver of Burope is coined at a ratio of 15} to 1, whereas American 
coinage is at the rate of 16 to 1, and as the bulk of European silver has been 
in-use — 3 P breto it has probably lost 3 per cent by abrasion. Here 18 a 
dead loss o pe cent on every dollar’s worth of silver to be “dumped on 
this country, to which must be added freight and insurance. But vhisis not 
all. The European coins could not be offered to our mints. The one-tenth 
alloy which they contain would have to be extracted, a loss of 10 per cen 
and the extraction would cost another 5 per cent, making a loss cost o 
not less than 22 cents before tho stig reached our mints, the total loss 
on every dollar's worth of European silver brought over being not less than 
22 cents. To put it in another shape. foreign s ators in order to “dump” 
European silver on our mints would be compelled to sell for 68 cents the sil- 
ver that cost them a dollar in gold. 


Thus we see European silver could not be dumped into our 
mints with profit toits owners. Withoutsuch profit no onesup- 
poses it would be done. Then, again, no 5 country has 
any more silver and silver coinage than it n for its own com- 
merce and trade. The world’s stock of silver is not too large. 
Take the world over, and you will find that of both metals the 
e is small compared with population. For instunce, the 
total gold of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts 
to but $2.51 per capita. The total of silver ambunts to but $2.58 
per capita. The total of gold and silver amounts to but $5.09 per 
capita. So that if all the gold and silver in the world was di- 

ed between the inhabitants of the earth equally each of us 
would get but 85.09. 

The average annual production of gold in the world for the 
last ten years is 7g cents for each person, of which about one-half 
is used in the arts, leaving leas than 4 vents per capita for use as 
money. Ofsilver for the same time the amount to each person 
would be 9.7 cents, about one-half of which is used in the arts, 
leaving only about 4 cents for each person as money. The en- 
tire annual production of both gold and silver is required to 
maintain the present amountof money per capita for the increase 
of population in the world. 

As a matter of interest, Iwill insert herein in mys h a state- 
mentprepared by Mr. Leech, Director of the United States Mint, 
for the Committee on Coinage, which shows the estimated and 
. amounts of gold and silver in circulation in 
the world. : 


Total gold and silver used as money of the world, in form of coin and bullion, 


n 
B 
d 


r . cu peceenas cuss, $702, 018, 869 $482, 071, 346 

United Kingdom. 550, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 

France 900, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 

Germany 500, 000, 000 145. 000, 000 

Belgium 65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 

Italy 140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 

Switzerland 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 

reece .. 2, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 

in.. 100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 

40. 000, 000 10, 000, 000 

mi | 86 

32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 

eis new dane 190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 

50. 000; 000 45, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 

3 100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 

panel 8 

South America 70 oon piini = on = 
„ \ 

RIOR Suis sali fe wana RA ERE ͤ ͥ T —— 900, 000, 000 

MEE 700, 000, 000 

J A ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ KC CCC 100, 000, 000 

1 5, 000, 000 

Sa 2, 000, 000 

6 . ee eee 3, 820, 571, 340 
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I have said I did not think there was any possible danger of 
the United States having too much silver money. In this con- 
nection I desire to make the comparison between this country 


and France. In doing this I use the fi of the Bureau of the 
Mint, August 16, 1893. At that date there was of gold in coin 
and bullion in the United States, $604,000,000, and of silver in 
coin and bullion, $615,000,000. The population of the United 
States August 1, 1893, was estima at 67,000,000. The per 
capita of gold, therefore, in the United States then was $9.01 and 
of silver it was $9.18. Of both metals it was 318.19. 

Now let us take France. Of gold she had at that date $20.52 
per capita, and of silver, $17.95 per capita, and of both metals a 
total o 838.47 per capita. If France can maintain a per capita 
circulation of geld and silver of $38.47 for each person, will any- 
one say the United States can not do the same? Give the United 
States the same quantity of silver for each person that France 
has, and instead of but $615,000,000, as at present, we would have 
$1,155,750,000, or nearly double the e supply. 

Give us the same quantity of gold for each person France has, 
and instead of but „000, 000 we would have 81, 370, 000, 000, or 
more than double what we now have. We can not get this increase 
in gold. If the United States will increase her coin circulation 
per capita until it is equal to that of France, it will require in 
addition to our 3 stock of 81, 219,000, 000 the further sum 
of about 81,360, 000,000. If we can not get gold, why not increase 
it in silver, the product of our own mines? Add our present 
silver, 8615, 000, 000, to sum last named above and we would then 
have 81,975,000, 000, or more than three times as much as we 
now have. 8 

Our demands for circulation are far greater than those of 
France. Our commerce is immensely greater, and as our terri- 
tory is nearly ay times larger we require more mone: Soe capita 
than she does. In a small and contracted territor Ji e hers a 
much larger amount of business can be transacted successfully 
with checks and clearing-house certificates, and other forms of 
credit, than in a country like ours. In cities and towns persons 
trade all day giving checks, and often do not see a dollar in 
money. While the number of their trades is large, and the ag- 
gregate of the same will amount to many dollars, as a fact it is 
possible not a dollar will be seen by them. They give and take 
checks which they place in bank at the close of the day, and do 
not handle bee money. This form of trading can be resorted to 
and practi in cities, or in countries, even, where cities or 
towns are near by and banks are convenient of access. But go 
out into the country where the farmers live remote from town, 
buy from one of them a horse, a mule, a crop of wheat, or of cot- 
ton, and when the trade is consummated the cash in money is 
counted out to him. There cash money is needed. Trading can 
not be carried on with them by checks or clearing-house cer- 
tificates. France can be traveled over in a day, but with us it 
takes weeks to make the rounds. Hence in this country we need 
more actual money with which to transact business. is argu- 
ment, however, will not be denied by anyone, and I will noten- 
large upon it. 

All the facts show there is no danger of our being overrun with 
silver, and they show, further, that we can stand to be thus over- 
run untilwe get double the amount we now have before we reach 
the supply France has, and use it profitably. I repeat, also, that 
there is not too much silver in the world, and there is no danger 
in an overproduction. Some who favor the gold standard alone 
would not only cease to coin silver, but they say its use as money 
should be permanently discontinued. They would coin no money 
but gold. They would at one fell blow strike down one-half of 
the world’s money, and thus to the extent of one-half impair the 
power of the people to pay their debts and enjoy the blessings 
which an ample circulation imparts. The mischief such a policy 
would entail on the inhabitants of the earth and the misery it 
would inflict on the people can not be described by words of 


mine. 

Again I prefer to quote the words of another rather than use 
my own, particularly when this other person is one of the fore- 
most men of this country in intellectuality and ability. A few 
years ago, g in his place in this Hall near where I now 
stand, when the proposition was pending to restore to silver its 
constitutional rights, the gentleman I refer to, the Hon. John 
G. Carlisle, said: 


I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shail keep 
pace with the annual increase of 9 commerce, and industry. Ac- 
co to my view of the subject, thé conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 

venths to one-half of the metallic age A the world (silver) is the 

most gigantic crime of or any other age. e consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the wars, tilence, famine that ever in the history of the 
world. The absolute and instan us destruction of half the en 
ps, railroads, and all other 

on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly 


mov- 


taneo 
able perty of the world, including houses, shi 
Appliances for carrying 


‘or 


at the moment, would not produce hing like the longed distress and 
on of society that must inevitably result from the permanent 
ation of one-half of the metallic money of the world. . 
It would be useless for me to attempt to add to the picture Mr. 
Carlisle has drawn, I believe what he said is true. Gentlemen 
may go on and strike down silver, and destroy it as money, but 
by no word or act of mine shall I contribute directly or remotely 
to the annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of the 
world,” which I believe now, as did Mr. Carlisle then, would en- 
tail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, pesti- 
lence and famines that ever occurred on the earth. Another 
entleman, the foremost man of his party, Mr. Blaine, in this 
speaking on this question, used the following words: 

On the much-vexed, and long-mooted io rye rey of a bimetallic or mono- 
Metallic standard, my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I 
have made. I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other 
countries for a single standard wouk if successful, proanos widespread 
disaster in and throughoutthecommercial world. The destruction of silver 
as money, and estab gold as the sole unit of value, must have a ruin- 
ous effect on all forms Or property except those investments which yield a 
fixed return in money. ese would be enormously enhanced in value, and 
would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other species 
of property. 

And again he said: 


1 believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution, indeed 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution which the 
gs organic law 5 as quite independent of its own existence. 

© power was — es 5 roan Pree Sunar metal 5 —.— 
money. ngress has, therefore, in my ent, no power to demone! 
either any more than to demonetize both. ze 

Mr. Webster, speaking on this subject on December 21, 1838, 
used the following words: p 

Congress has no power granted to it in this a but to coin money and 
to regulate the value of foreign coins. The legal tender, therefore. the con- 
stitutional standard of value, is established and can not be overthrown. I 
am certainly of the opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of values in this country, and t neither 
Sogea nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to 


displace this. 

I have not believed up to this hour that the real cause of the 
present distressed condition of the country is the enforcement of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. If I did so believe I 
would vote for its unconditional repeal. I do not understand 
that President Cleveland attributes this depression wholly to 
said act, for he says in his message convening this Congress in 
extraordinary session that he believes our bad condition is prin- 
cipally chargeable to Congressional legislation touching the pur- 
chase and coinage of silver.” If that act is only “ principally 
chargeable,” it must be conceded that it is not wholly so. 

Other causes must exist. Whatarethey? Whatisthe situa- 
tion? Why all at once, without any untoward events, as the 
President says, or conditions relating to our natural resources, 
without any afflictions which frequently check national growth 
and prosperity, with plenteous crops and abundant promise of 
remunerative productionand manufacture, with safe investment 
and satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial distress and fear spring up on every side? 

What causes this panicky feeling? It is not because people 
have any doubt or distrust of the money in circulation. en 
a bank or other financial institution or an individual becomes 
shaky or doubtful in respect to ability to pay there isa ponp 
and a runon that institution or person by those holding its or 
his promises-to pay. This is natural and inevitable. The cred- 
itor fears his debtor will not pay, and he rushes into the bank, 
if it be a bank, and demands payment. If he has its circulating 
notes he is afraid to hold them and demands their redemption 
in gold or silver, or other good money. 

We have now upon us no such panic as that. On the other 
hand, we see people voluntarily removing their money from the 
banks, and hiding it away, or placing it as a special deposit in 
private vaults. hat money? Why any kind of money. Toy 
do not look at it when it is paid out to them to see what kin 
of money itis. If it be paper paid to them they do not look at it 
to see whether it be greenbacks, gold,or silver certificates, or 
national bank paper. They gladly received mh kind—gold, or 
silver, or paper notes. Whatdoesthisprove? Itdoes not prove 
that they are afraid of the Government debasing this same my 
or that they lack confidence in it as current money. It 
does prove that the ple have full confidence in all the money 
in circulation, whether of gold, silver, or paper, for its full face 
value now and at all time to come. The panic is on us, but it is 
not due to want of faith in our currency or to any fear of its sta- 
bility. . À 

Thereis no cause, I mean real cause, existing for the repealing 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. That there is a 
fictitious cause, a cause created or brought about largely if not 
altogether by banks and bunkers themselves, may be admitted. 
Their object in the first instance was to force that repeal. The 
re may, and I think most likely will, help langoy to restore 
confidence and remove the distrust in the land. there was 
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coupled with this repeal some kind of provision for silver, and 
a fair recognition of the obligation which I think is on Congress 
to provide for its coinage at our mints, even if the provision for 
it was not so liberal as I insist it should be, I would vote for the 
re But with nothing offered as a substitute, and no prom- 
ise of anything in the future with my obligations as I realize 
them, and most assuredly with the profession and promises to 
my people favorable to free coinage, I can not vote for it. Ishall 
vote for the free coinage at the various ratios proposed, begining 
with 16 to 1 and ending with 20 tol. When these all fail, if fai 

they must, I shall then vote against the unconditional repeal of 
the last and only act on the statute books which recognizes sil- 
ver. Let the result be as it may, I then go home to my con- 
stituents, who have five times honored me with a seat on this 
floor, without apology or explanation, but with the conscious sat- 
isfaction of having discharged my whole duty, and of having 
kept my pledges to them. 


Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


H ON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, September 21, 1893. 


The Senate nets under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890. entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
verbullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 


Mr. WHITE of California said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Said Daniel Webster, on December 21, 1838: 

Congress has no power granted to it in this respect but to coin money and 
to regulate the value of foreign coins. The le tender, therefore the con- 
stitutional standard of value, is established and can not be overthrown. Iam 
certainly of opinion that pola and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, consti- 
tute the legal standard of values in this country, and that neither Congress 
ee any State has authority to establish any other standard or to displace 


Mr. President, I approach the consideration of the pending 
measure with considerable diffidence. When the bills to which 
my remarks shall be addressed were first attracted to my atten- 
tion I doubted whether, in view of the great experience and the 
admitted ability of gentlemen upon both sides of this Chamber 
whom I knew would call to the consideration of the matter their 
best endeavors, it would be wise for me to obtrude my views, 
But recollecting that the question is one of paramount import- 
ance, and that [ have been summoned to this Chamber by the 
will of a great Commonwealth, I believe that I would not be dis- 
charging my duty properly if I did not express the reasons for 
the faith that is within me. 

I am not deterred from this expression by any extraneous as- 
sertions of waste of time. A careful observer of everything that 
has transpired here, I know it to be untrue that any Senator has 
spoken with any other view than to enlighten those who listen 
to him and who might read the fo Aeterna presented. Those 
who have heard or read our proceedings know that the interest 
in this debate has not flagged, and that there has been brought 
from day to day to the investigation of this important issue not 
only much ability, but careful and profound study. 

At the outset let me suggest that I am not at all oblivious of 
the ability, honesty, and statesmanship of Senators with whom 
I am compelled to differ, nor is it right that those gentlemen 
whose expressions and arguments I shall criticise should enter- 
tain the opinion that I am unmindful of the careful study which 
they have given the pending subject, or of the attainments which 
they have utilized in reaching the judgments which they have 
announced, Nevertheless, however much greater their expe- 
rience, although I admire their ability and readily acknowl- 
edge them to be gentlemen of integrity, I can not for these rea- 
sons abandon my own views and shall not hesitate to utter 
them candidly and plainly. : 

At the same time I beg each Senator here, whether he be a 
member of the party to which I belong or whether his fortunes 
have been thrown in other political channels, that though my 
expressions may, because of want of power to declare them other- 
wise, seem to convey reflections, I intend nothing of the sort. I 
wish Senators to remember that I cast no aspersions upon the 
motives of any Senator; that I know the aspirations of all are 
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high and worthy of this Chamber and of this Assembly, which 
you, Mr. President, declared from the chair is the greatest de- 
liberative body upon earth. 

In considering this matter I can not avoid to some extent re- 
peating what has been said by others. Indeed, I hardly hope to 
present anything new. I might say in the words of some one 
else that I have gathered a posey of other men’s flowers, and 
only the thread that binds them togetherismy own. Therefore 
I deem myself at liberty to discuss this subject freely, and while 
endeavoring to obtain and deserve the respect of my colleagues, 
I shall not hesitate to attack those conclusions which seem to 
me ill founded and unsupported. i 

I will argue that we are bound by our platforms to oppose un- 
conditional repeal, and will also attempt to show that independ- 
ony or those platforms it is our duty, as patriotic citizens having 
the best interests of our country at heart, to legislate in the in- 
terest of silver, and it will be readily understood before I con- 
clude that I prefer free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

I shall first consider the present condition of affairs with ref- 
erence to the causes of depression. 

I believe that the present depression was produced by inflation 
and overspeculation resulting from tariff legislation, and that 
the illogical and unnatural treatment which silver has received 
from us was promotive of disaster. I am not prepared to deny 
that the prospect of a new t_riff law affected matters in de- 
gree, because, as has been truly said, any tariff revision what- 
ever has some bearing upon the markets and creates some dis- 
turbance. I know, however well devised such legislation may 
be, it can not but be a cause of grave solicitude to those who will 
be affected by its terms; and fairness and candor require, I think, 
that we should admit that much. That very fact leads toa con- 
clusion, which I shall reach later on, that there are before us 
duties of greater importance than those to which we have been 
summoned to direct our undivided attention. 

Tam satisfied, further, that the constant and unremitting asser- 
tions by alleged financial authorities and by Wall street news- 
papers to the effect that we are going to the bad because of the 

herman bill frightened many people, and that the deliberate, 
preconcèrted, and generally arranged programme by which a 
number of the speculators of the country prevented the loaning of 
money and promulgated an edict to the effect that nothing would 
be done, no money permitted to move until the Sherman act was 
repealed, had much to do with the embarrassment. 

I wish, in a few words, to say that it is not true that thiscoun- 
try has been in such an intensely prosperous condition in the re- 
cent past as many of our friends on the other side, and several 
Senators upon our own side, suppose. I claim that, although 
upon the surface it seemed as if there was general prosperity, 
the truth is that there were elements in operation which anyons 
of discernment, and who desired to make careful examination, 
opala re justifying the anticipation that hard times were 
at hand. 

Enterprises were carried on involving large outlays, and the 
casual observer would conclude, and people generally did be- 
lieve, that everyone was getting rich. 

In the Fifty-first Congress there was a memorial presented 
raying for the passage of the Torrey bankruptcy bill. This 
ocument was laid before Congress at its second session, after 

the passage of the Sherman and McKinley laws. It was headed 
Memorial calling attention to the present depressed financial: 
condition of the country.” And it began thus: 

The financial affairs of the country are in a perilous condition. Business 
men in all of the States of the Union are Appretensive that there will be a 
panic. Citizens in general are alarmed at the outiook. Values of property 
are decreasing. Persons, firms, and corporations are daily failing, whose 
assets are are largely in excess of their liabilites. There is but a single 
cause for all the above conditions, and that is a want of confidence. As a 
result of that single cause money is Lr withdrawn from circulation and 


the evils which are following and are likely to continue to follow are in. 
numerable. 


This was in 1890. Hence before the Sherman law, regarding 
which we are speaking, could have affected the affairs of this 
country, before there was any opportunity for its operation, men 
who knew what they were ing about, and in fact all familiar 
with business affairs were aware that there was a panic in prog- 
ress, pornaps less forceful than the present, but nevertheless, as 
they thought, worthy of serious attention. There are other 
causes and other reasons leading me to conclude that thisdifficulty 
was smoldering, if I may use the expression, and the flame was 
at that early . ready to burst forth. 

The census tells a significant story. During the last 
twelve years our wealth has increased scarcely 60 per cent, and 
in making this estimate we credit ourselves with numerous 
speculative land values, 

The bonded railroad indebtedness, according to Poor, in- 
creased from $2,530,874,943 in 1880 to $5,463,611,204 in 1892, and 
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the other railroad indebtedness, which was $162,489,939 in 1880 
was $25,831,888 in 1892. 

During the same period, it is stated upon authority that 
the loans and overdrafts of national banks reased from less 
than a thousand million dollars to $2,171,000,000, while those of 
other banks, not consider private banks, and of real-estate 
mortgages, increased from $378,000,000 to $1,189.000,000. This 
information I get from a table which has been utilized here, and 
was presented by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], and 
its verity has not been disputed. 

But the most surprising and at the same time appalling show- 
ing is that which is disclosed with reference to real-estate mort- 
page indebtedness by the investigations of the last census. 

ese mortgages are not by any me ns wholly the mortgages of 
wealthy people, but include the toilers of the country, especially 
the farmers—the possessors of small homes—industrious, pains- 
taking, economical people. These are the proprietors to a large 
extent of the mortgaged premises. 

In an estimate made by Mr. Waite, and which has not, as far 
as I am aware, been contradicted, that gentleman states that in 
the 5 States for which the mortgage indebtedness has 
been tabulated, not including Ohio, Texas, California, and many 
other States, the aggregate amount in force in 1889 was $4,547,- 
000,000, and the graca aggregate, Mr. Waite concludes, will be 
no less than $6,300,000,000; and I may say that such investiga- 
tion as I have been able to give the subject leads me to believe 
that this estimate is rather under than over the actual figures. 

In 1880 the total aggregate was about $2,500,000,000; in 1892 
the mortgage indebtedness increased until itattained a figure in 
excess of 88, 000, 000, 000. 

These disclosures prove that up to 1892 this mortgage indebt- 
edness had increased, as contrasted with its status in 1880, nearly 
four times the increase in real-estate value. 

To summarize: 

Amount of private indebtedness of the American 

people in 1880 86,750, 000,000 
Amount of private indebtedness of American peo- ` 

ple in September, 1892 19,700,000,000 

An increase of almost $13,000,000,000 in the short period of 
twelve years. 

At th:s point it may be well to refer to the amount of money in 
circulation according to the statement in Senate Miscellaneous 
Document No. 35, presented by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL]. 


The total stock of gold in the world is.._..... ..---.........---.-. 83,582,005,000 
Totalstock of silver . 4,042,700,000 
Uncovered paper -2 . 2,685,873,000 
10,251,178,000 

7. „000 


The entire stock of gold and silver in the world is not sufi- 
cient to the net private indebtedness of the American peo- 
ple. “ has been the condition of affairs during the period 
above stated; and yet we are told that we are suffering from too 
much money. 

We are informed. py the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HAWLEY] that the gold-bond indebtedness of railroads 
within the United States exceeds 84,600,000, 000, and yet this is 
considerably more than all the gold in the world. (Poor gives 
the railroad funded debt for 1892 at$5,463,611,204.) This extraor- 
dinary increase in the indebtedness of the people occurred 
during high protection times, and was aggravated apparently 
by the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Of course, Mr. President, no one expects the railroads to pay 
their indebtedness. It is an impossibility, and hence no ex- 

tation of it may be indulgedin. Eliminating the railroad in- 
ebtedness, eliminating the money transactions of those people 
who have been spoken of in this Chamberand who were alluded 
to yesterday as the men WOO pach ane in transactions involv- 
ing millions without practi wane A single dollar, we have 
in many of the States of this Gatien deed inall of them, but 
es y in the agricultural States, a startling increase of mort- 
indebtedness. ; à 
hose people, the farmers of this country, can not do business 
as the millionaires do business. When they are called upon to 
deal with anybody, they must deal with money. When their 
mortgages become due they can not fund their debts. They 
sometimes may be able to remortgage, to add the interest to the 
principal, to start out again; but even in those cases the time 
comes when the property value is but little in excess, if at all, of 
the mo debt. Then the man to whom the indebtedness is 
due comes along and forecloses. 

No bondholder attempts to foreclose upon railway corpora- 

tions, because he well knows that he can not afford to take the 


property and runit. He relies upon the proposition that those 
. institutions will be able to 8 h from their patrons 
to pay interest on their debt and that satisties him. 

en Senators talk to me of the fact that there is no necessity 
for more money, beeause, forsooth, upon Wall street and in the 
moneyed centers of this country vast transactions are had with- 
out the presence of pe or silver or even greenbacks or other 
currency, I say to them that, while it is true in the instance 
which they cite, it is not true in the more numerous instances 
in which the middle classes of this country, financially speak- 
ing, the farmers and others, those who are not of the wealthy 
class, every day participite and upon which depend. 

I have alluded to tariff legislation as being to a large extent 
responsible for this. The natural effect of the momentary stimu- 
lation thus given to certain lines of business was to induce spec- 
ulation, and the outcome of speculation, thus induced, was infla- 
tion, and large and perilous transactions. Our mortgagors and 
debtors generally avail themselves of that which was spoken of 
yesterday, and called credit, to the fullest extent, but the time 
arrives in many instances when these people, called upon to pay 
and unable to get time, find themselves without money, and the 
indebtedness of these posuere of the country having thus alarm- 
ingly increased, and the indebtedness of the entire nation having 
ok mented; there is nothing to meet the requirements of pay 

ay. 

In Europe there was a catastrophe which has been spoken of 
here very forcibly. I refer to the failure of the Baring Broth- 
ers. Weare told—and I have heard the argument made here 
repeatedly—that that failure and the speculations of Great Brit- 
ain in the ATgontne Republie and in Australia can notafford an 

explanation of our panic, because the c has not been experi- 
enced there. I think the answer to that argument is plain and 
shall consider the subjeet in a few moments. At this point Iwill 
content myself with the remark thatthe financial troubles in 
Europe caused our many creditors there tocall upon us and we were 
compelled to pay our debts and experienced the usual difficul- 
ties incident to such a demand suddenly mide in very large sums. 

I admit that before the present Administration came into 
power upon the surface matters looked nicely. It is possible for 
one who is heavily in debt to live high and excite a great deal 
of comment, if not admiration, because of his 8 good- 
fellowship. Especially is humanity yems tolive high when hu- 
manity is living upon borrowed cash, but there ever comes an 
hour when the money must be paid, when the mortgage must ba 
foreclosed, when the gentleman who has lived beyond his means 
must seek another and less prominent abode, when, possibly, he 
will not be as popular or congenial to the many who have gath- 
ered around him. 

The selfish and illogical legislation to whieh we have been 
treated has resulted in the accumulation of a few very large 
fortunes, and possibly in the transient benefit of a very limited 
section of the country. And all this has been done not only at a 
sacrifice, but insuch a manner as to produce ruin where the con- 
ditions, independent of legislation, made prosperity not merely 
probable, but absolutely natural. Then when the McKinley bil 
wasenacted enormousand unreasonable importations were made 
to escape the new and increased duty, and the country was heavily 
overstocked; and when times commenced to be rather stringent 
the auctioneer was called around and these unusual importa- 
tions were thrown upon the market catastrophe was the neces- 
sary consequence. 

The ownership by our farmers of the land upon which they 
labor indicates prosperity, unless, indeed, the property is mort- 
gaged to such an extent that the occupant is the n only 

name. Whenever it comes to pass that our farming commu- 
nities occupy the position of mere. tenants, paying rent to bank- 
ers and capitalists, our condition will not differ greatly from 
that of older and more populous nations to whom we are in 
the habit of extending our sympathy. The increase of the ten- 
ant class is not a good indication. 

I have spoken of bankers, and a remark made here yesterday 
by the very distinguished Senator who addressed the Chamber 
upon the other side of this question [Mr. GRAY] leads me to say 
that when I speak of a banker in connection with something of 
which I do not approve, I do not desire anyone to assume that I 
am using that word in an invidious sense. I charge no class of 
my countrym n with crime, and I charge none of them with in- 
tentional wrongdoing, save in those exceptional instances which 
I may note. I differ from many of them in their views and pol- 
icies, and to some of those differences I am addressing my words. 

I believe that we are bound to concede that a portion of ex- 
cessively wealthy class of this Republic do not treat the Repub- 
lic as they should; but I do not thereby mean to assert that 
are no patriotic men who are rich. 

Utilizing statistics furnished by the Census Department, and 
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taking sixteen States prons well scattered, we find that the per- 
centages of farmers who are tenants is as follows: 


Bee 


32 
13 
41 
8.18 
23.83 
24. 96 
9.05 


88488 182 
SSS 888888 


g 
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Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the Senator what particular 
percentage he is giving? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam speaking of the percentage 
of the population who are tenant farmers—who occupy farms as 
tenants—as compared with the whole class. 

These are all that I have collected. In summing up these fig- 
ures, Mr. President, it will be noted that the largest increase is 
found in Kansas, one of the most fertile States in the Union, and 
one which until lately has been most loyal to the protective sys- 
tem, while in 1880 but little over 13 por cent of the farming popu- 
lation were tenants, in 1890 over per cent held under that 
tenure. 

The condition of affairs in the great State of Ohio is almost 
as bad. Clearly, if the so-called prosperity which commenced 
in 1880 and culminated with the overthrow of the Republican 
party in 1892is to be considered such, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what condition of affairs will be though other than pros- 
8 That we are tending towards bankruptcy is obvious. 

t will not do to escape the force of this argument by the sug- 
estion that land has increased in value, and that therefore it 
15 natural that there should be an increase of mortgage indebt- 
edness, because I have shown that the increase in value 
no proportion whatever to the augmentation of indebtedness. 

I alluded afew moments ago to Kansas. The natural resources 
of that country are best proven by the official governmental re- 
ports. In December, 1892, it was there estimated that the wheat 
crop of Kansas would be 70,831,000 bushels, valued at nearly $37,- 
000,000. This was the largest output reported from any State in 
the Union. Minnesota comes next in amount with 41, 210, C00 
bushels, and California comes next in the value of her crop, which 
was worth $26,626,584. 

I mention the Minnesota and California figures to show how 
prominently Kansas led her sister States in the matter of wheat 
poeno 8 of corn during the same year 145,825, 

bushels, valued at $45,205,873, and her product in that regard 
was only exceeded by the States of Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Illinois. 

The Agricultural Department for the same year reports that 
the Kansas oat crop was 44,094,000 bushels, valued at $11,464,567. 
She was only exceeded in this production by Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. The same authority for the same year reports 
Kansas as harvesting 2,600,000 bushels of flaxseed, valued at 
$1,184,000. Her production in bushels of this crop was only ex- 
ceeded by two States. Under these conditions the farmers of 
Kansas ought to be proving niolt But, on the contrary, the 
statistics show very clearly t they are becoming daily more 
and more immersta in debt, and this difficulty was in progress 
1 before the Sherman bill matured, and when no ons outside 
of the more faithful of the Democracy contemplated the entire 
overthrow of the Republican organization. 

I have heard Senators argue upon this floor, and I have heard 
gentlemen in the other House declare, that the fall in the price 
of wheat was natural and was due to the law of demand and supply. 

The Senator from Kansas stated here a short time ago that it 
costs the people of his State more to raise corn than they can 
realize for it. And itis a matter of common knowledge that 
corn has been burned in Western States in preference to coal. 

When the farmer must harvest his grain in order to get a 
fire, he is not making much progress in the financial world. No 
condition is natural or he thy under which the farmers of a 
nation reslize less from their crops than the cost of raising the 
same. No country can hold its own where such a state of affairs 
long prevails. I do not know that any one has been bold enough 
to say that the hard luck of the farmer is wholly due to the 
Sherman bill, but the gentlemen who speak from Wall street 
never fail to call attention to the sad fate that awaits the farmer 
if the advice of the Wall street people is not followed. 

The amount of sympathy which has been extended to our 
granger friends by our capitalists does not find expression in the 
reduction of interest upon mortgages or in the solution of the 
farmers’ many troubles, which usually result, and which, if the 
present system lasts, must result in a foreclosure and a sale. 


When the McKinley bill was framed my friends on the other 
side of this Chamber proffered an alluring bait to the ca, | 
community. They said, we will raise the tariff upon wheat an 
corn. A delightful time the foreign producer of corn would have 
experienced had he gone to Iowa to undersell thefarmers of that 
State. 

I refer to these figures and these facts to prove that it is im- 
possible for any one to correctly establish that this country was 
in a healthy fiscal condition when Mr. Cleveland was elected. 

However we may dispute about various matters which are 
difficult of ascerti ent, such as the issue discussed yesterday 
as to whether gold hus appreciated or whether silver has fallen, 
however obscure that may be, no one will deny that something 
is wrong if the farmer, who arises early and goes to bed late, 


who is industrious and painstaking, intelligent and honest, can 


not realize any profit from his toil. 

Senators seem to think that the depreciated price of wheat is 
in consequence of some natural and b -neficent law, and this fall 
in price 1s pointed to by many,as it was pointed to by Mr. Roths- 
child in the Brussels conference, as being an indication of ad- 
vancement and 8 I absolutely deny the accuracy of 
such a deduction. It is admitted, as I have said, that there is 
room for improvement if those who till the soil in this or any 
other country derive no profit from their exertion, that some- 
thing is wrong. Will anyone pretend to say that a system, 
whatever it may be, which produces this condition not in an 
isolated instance, but practically all over the United States, isa 
wise and a good system? Will any one here now affirm that when 
the Democratic party came into power the country wasina trul; 
prosperous condition? The mortgage records and the financi 
standing of the producers of this Republic negative such a con- 
clusion and demonstrate that the c so often made to that 
effect is wholly unfounded. 

Our Republican friends speak of the shipment of gold as an 
indication of bad government ES gee the part of the Democ 2 
Do they not know that gold had commenced to move not only 
before the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, but that indications 
to that effect were not wanting when they were announcing all 
over this Republic that their triumph was assured? Do they not 
know that when Mr. Cleveland left his office at the expiration 
of his first term he left a plethoric Treasury, and that we are to- 
day sitting in this Chamber seeking to so legislate as to replenish 
ae ae Treasury, whose coffers are threat ned with entire 

epletion 

It is idle, perhaps, to seek to discern all the causes of this 
trouble. I do not pretend to say that even tariff legislation has 
been the sole cause, but I do say that the tendency of that legis- 
lation and the speculation and inflation and unnatural condi- 
tions which were its legitimate of spring, had much to do with 
this depression. But this proposition Ido confidently announce, 
that it is not true that this country was in a prosperous condi- 
tion at the close of the Republican Administration. 

Much has been said concerning the necessity of aid from the 
capitalists of this 5 I admit it. I do not know how we 
could get along at all if it were not for the enterprise of some 
men of large means, and if it were not for the cupidity which 
suggests to others the necessity for investing their money; but 
at the same time the assistance received from our millionaires 
certainly does not show itself in the reduction of mortgages or 
in the cance lation of indebtedness or in the restoration of that 
confidence which the agricultural communities of this country 
will never feel until they hays been brought under a system 
which will enable them to reduce their monetary obligations 
and share in legitimate comforts. 

Why is it, in spite of the able arguments of the advocates of 
the single gold standard. that the farmers all over the ook oe 
lic—of course there are exceptions, but I am speaking of them 
as a class—and laborers generally are not in favor of legislation 
which interferes with the circulation of silver or tends to de- 
crease itsuse? They know that they are in debt, and they be- 
lieve that gold is appreciating from day to day, and yet, that 
their mortgages are increasing because of the accumulation of 
interest which they can not meet, for their powers are taxed to 
get R without provision for defraying interest 
or principal. 

regard it as absurd to claim that the Sherman bill and the 
prena of so much silver interferes with our prosperity. We 
ave coined silver in circulation ànd we have uncoined silverin 
the Treasury. The coined silver, I suppose it will be conceded, 
does not hurt anyone. It has been often said that a silver dol- 
lar buys as much of any 8 a gold dollar. It has the 
stump of the dollar upon it as well as the nback, and has 
more intrinsic worth than the paper upon which the back 
is printed. Nor is it likely that the stock of uncoined silver in 
the Treasury is causing the trouble complained of. It has been 
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well said that if all the uncoined silver were placed upon a ship 
and sunk in the midst of the Atlantic, the credit of this Govern- 
ment would not be in the slightest degree impaired. 

When it was suggested that the losses sustained by England 


in the Argentine Republic, involving perhaps £200,000,000, and 
the vast failures in Australia, which caused the closing of Baring 
Brothers, accounted for our distress, we were met with the an- 
swer that if this were true England must have suffered also, 
and that her financial attitude should be even more disturbed 
than ours. We all know that when England felt the necessity 
of obtaining coin she looked around to get it, and there was 
but one country in the world able to supply her. Then Euro- 
an investors commenced to withdraw, and without consider- 
ng the real cause of the situation we imagined that we were 
losing money when we were simply paying our debts. Our peo- 
ple became scared; the bankers, instead of loaning at higher 
rates of interest, as they should have done, closed up and refused 
to permit their deposits to go into circulation. 
tional banks in New York violated the law no one denies. The 
resolution introduced to investigate such violation sleeps the 
sleep of the just in the bosom of the Committee on Finance. 

I can not bring myself to believe that the Sherman law is re- 
sponsible for our condition unless to the extent that the public 
have believed the attacks made upon that measure by the gen- 
tlemen who are now urging itsrepeal. True, the friends of sil- 
ver, those who are really so, did not and do not believe the 
Sherman law to be perfect. But they did not and do not like it. 
because they believed and believe that something better was and 
is due to silver, and they believed and believe that obedience to 
constitutional mandates and organic regulations prescribed by 
the fathers of this Republic necessitate, upon the part of one 
who wishes to do his duty, more favorable legislation. 

This measure has caused the consumption of some of the sil- 
ver of the country. Mines remained in operation because of its 
provisions, and, above all, its enactment was evidence that we 
did not intend to abandon silver; it was evidence worth more 
than a naked promise. The man who has the power to perform 
and gives a promise in lieu of that performance, can not blame 
those who refuse to trust him. 


THE TARIFF MUST BE REFORMED. 


Our Republican friends must not flatter themselves that we 
do not intend to reform the tariff. Ispeak upon this subject be- 
cause but little has been said upon it, and one branch of my pre- 
sentation is designed to lead to the conclusion that it is our 
duty as Democrats to stand upon the Democratic platform, and 
while proceeding in that direction, I wish to illustrate my posi- 
tion, and I also desire to relieve my Republican friends, who 
have been obviously suffering because they fear we will not re- 
form the tariff. I design to show them that there is no ground 
for this apprehension; that we do design, or that I at least hope, 
to alter our tariff laws in accord with our promises. I will not 
speak for others now. 

If I were away from this Chamber, if I had never come here 
I should probably have said, 1 of my party, “we” will 
reform the tariff, but as it is [do not feel authorized to speak 
for the party for two reasons: first, because I am a very imma- 
terial factor in its policies and administration, and secondly, be- 
cause platforms are construed by strict-construction Democrats 
in a most remarkable and liberal manner. 

We are constantly W to the effect that we 
fear to legislate upon the tariff, and 1 noticed one Senator upon 
the other side of the Chamber, for whom I have the greatest 
respect and admiration, shake his finger at us, not of course in 
anger, but in emphasis, saying at the same time that we dared 
notdoso. Perhaps he mAy De right, but I desire him to apply 
his declaration to others than myself. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to nots that the Chicago platform positively and 
. the McKinley law. The language upon 
the subject is unequivocal, at least I think so. I do not know 
what the hereafter may develop; I can not say how the platform 
may be construed by well-meaning and ingenious but, as I think, 
mistaken Senators. It is worded thus: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the at ma- 
8 the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 

a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has noconstitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
cept for the 3 ot revenue only. and we demand that the collection ot 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
-o and economically administered 

e denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive 
features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal as one 
of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in intrust- 
ing power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff went into 
operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of the laboring man 
to oneincrease. We deny that there has been any increase of prosperity to 


hat the na- 


the country since that tariff went into operation, and we point to the dull- 

ness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the fron trade as the 

Dons possibla evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the McKin- 
yac 

Then follows another announcement, which I commend to my 
Democratic brethren who have been psychologized by the elo- 
quence of the other side upon the subject of the alleged pros- 
perity of the Uniteä States at the close of the late Administra- 
tion. I read: 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 
years of restrictive taxes against the importation of foreign wealth in ex- 
change for our agricultural surplus, the homes and farms of the count: 
have become burdened with a real-estate mortgage debt of over $2,500,000, 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the chief agricul- 
tural States of the West there appears a real-estate mortgage debt averag- 
ing #165 per capita of the total population, and that similar conditions and 
tendencies are shown to exist in other agricultural exporting States. We 
denounce a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of sheriff. 


I presume that, notwithstanding this declaration upon our 
part, which of course constitutes no estoppel upon members of 
other parties, we will bear that the Sherman law is solely re- 
sponsible for the so-called terrible condition of affairs and that 
none of our woes came on or were anticipated in consequence of 
any other legislation. We shall have the assertion, as we have 
had it, that the author of our distress is the Sherman net, al- 
though we solemnly proclaimed in the platform upon which we 
went before the American people that the day of disaster was 
then upon us, that hard times were coming because of previous 
tariff laws. 

It is sufficient to call attention to the platform already read. 

The Democratic party said, We denounce Republican pro- 
tection as a fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people for the benefit of the few,” and the people last No- 
vember said amen.“ 

The Chicago platform declared it to be a fundamental princi- 
ple of the Demoeratic party that the Federal Government has 
no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
ceptfor the purposes of revenueonly;” and it was demanded that 
the collection of such taxes should be limited to the necessities 
of the Government honestly and economically administered,” 

To this declaration, also, the people said amen.“ 

The same platform used this expressive phraseology: ‘‘ We 
denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first 
Congress as the culminating atrecity of cliss legislation,” and 
the people after due consideration rendered the verdict, finding 
as a fact that the McKinley tariff was and is the culminating 
atrocity of class legislation. Thereisno appeal from the decrea 
thus entered, and it is therefore not only the duty of the Dem- 
ocratic party but the duty of every member of Congress to 
immediately get rid of a piece of legislation which the free and 
incorruptible voters of the United States have branded as an 
outrage, a fraud, an atrocity. 

It is little more than audacity to assert that the people have 
changed their views. This favorite argument of platform re- 
pudiators has no more effect upon my judgment and will have no 
more effect upon my vote in this instance than in the case of silver. 
We have come here pledged to do this work. - 

It is our solemn obligation to immediately proceed to get rid 
of the McKinley bill or to resign and go home to a people who 
have trusted us in vain, 

Our President, in 1887, by the most convincing logic, satisfied 
the country that the Republican protection system was wrong. 
He was ardent in his advocacy of tariff reform. He was . 
certainly when the votes were counted last November, and al- 
though he made but short reference in his recent message to the 
‘culminating atrocity of class legislation,” I have no doubt that 
his enthusiasm has not abated, and believe that he is as anxious 
as I am to procure the repeal of the McKinley bill, but I suppose 
that he will favor a substitute. I will. I presume that I may 
be permitted, without danger, to say that a more extended treat- 
ment of revenue matters in the President’s late message would 
have been congenial to those whom he converted to the cause of 
tariff reform. Doubtless, however, Mr. Cleveland concluded that 
the country, having settled the question in the most direct pos 
sible manner, did not care for further argumentation. 

When we legislate on the tariff we will be just. We are not 
seeking to destroy anyone. We wish to (pomore our country’s 
interests and to make even our Republican brethren happy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

Iam somewhat astonished at the attitude of my Republican 
friends concerning the British Lion. Ihave no special affec- 
tion for the beast, but am not so bigoted that I can not sce any- 
thing good in British legislation, and for this reason Ihave paid 
considerable attention to her fiscal laws, and believe with m; 
party that we should not be prevented from reducing the tar 
merely because England reached a similar determination when 
she was upon the verge of bankruptcy. But throughout the last 
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campaign there was not a Republican orator whose voice was 
heard, or whose words I read, who did not say that the Demo- 
cratic party was subservient to England. We were assailed in 
the most savage way. It was charged that British gold was in 
our pockets, British policies in our heads. We were un-Repub- 
lican, un-Democratic, un-American, and fit for any fate. But now 
I notice that the British Lion domestically rubs against my Re- 

ublican friends. With tender hand they stroke its mighty 
bean: and with soothing balsam they seek to eliminate the ir- 
regularity of that appendage which they so lately were so prone 
to twist. [Laughter.] This-reconciliation and conversion is 
even more startling than the fall of silver men. 

IT feel more than ordinary interest upon the subject of the tariff 
The Republican organization in my State, through its State 
committee, issued a challenge to me to debate the tariff issue 
with a Republican of marked ability and reputation, and it was 
expressly provided in the proposition that no other ques- 
tion should be discussed. The committee declared that to be 
the leading issue of the day, and although I preferred to con- 
sider other subjects as well, my desires in this regard were not 
heeded, and upon my acceptance the debate was proceeded with 
as e e proposed; e canvassed the State of California, 
speaking of the tariff only. Naturally, therefore, I felt some- 
what lonesome upon coming here and hearing so little concern- 
ing that tariff which both parties seemed to believe was so im- 

rtant up to the date whereon we received the popular verdict 

our favor mainly as the consequence of our position upon that 
question. 
THE ACT OF 1878. 


Much has been said during this debate as to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873, and the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has been criticised here, as well as else- 
where, because of his participancy in that legislation. 

Demonetization of silver was a great mistake. It has been 
called a crime. But I dislike to impute criminality to gentle- 
men who undoubtedly had the best intentions. e Senator 
from Ohio has been long an active opponent of silver. He be- 
lieves that the financial theories of Wall and Lombard streets 
are sound, and he has voted and acted in accordance with his 
faith. It is undoubted that there was much inadvertent voting 
when the act of 1873 was passed. 

Mr. John T. Young, in several very elaborate and carefully 
poraa articlesin recent numbers of the San Francisco Chron- 

cle, furnishes much information taken from the records calcu- 
lated to show that the demonetization clause was not noted even 
by the most prominent of our Government officials. I will utilize 
in the course of my remarks some of the matter which he has 
collected, together with his comments thereon. On the 3d of 
October, 1873, President Grant, in writing to Mr. Cowdery on 
resumption of specie payments, said: 


I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the 
deficiency in the circulating medium. Experience has proven that it takes 
about forty millions of fractional currency to make the small change neces- 
sary for the transaction of the business of the country. Silver will gradu- 
— take the place of this currency, and further, will become the standard of 

ues, Which will be hoarded in a small way. I estimate that this will con- 
sume from two hundred millions to three hundred millions, in time, of this 
species of circulating medium. I confess to a desire to see a limited hoard- 
ing of money, but I want to see a hoarding of something that isa standard 
of value the world over. Silver is this. 


Mr. Ruggles, President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported to the body over which he presided ina manner 
demonstrating that he did not understand what had been accom- 
plished. The following is an extract from his address: 


The bill as introduced proposes to reduce the weight of the silver dollar 
from 412} grains to 3% grains, The Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, on examining and considering that provision by resolution only 
transmitted to Congress in June last, respectfully recommended that the 
weight of the silver dollar should be made precisely equivalent to that of the 
5-franc silver coin of Europe. 


The frequently cited „ of Mr. Blaine to the effect that 
ne knew nothing with reference to the bill, and the testimony of 
Judge Thurman, demonstrated a lack of knowledge upon their 


part. 

At all events, it is somewhat singular that he never denied 
the accusations made against him. It is not my purpose to in- 
vestigate the conduct of those who were engaged in the work of 
demonetization, and I leave the subject, stating that I do not be- 
lieve there was as full and complete a declaration of the real effect 
of the bill presented by those who understood it as its impor- 
tance required. 

I am inclined to conclude that the act of 1873 was, to use the 
language of an able writer, rather a blunder than a crime. Our 
people were then discussing an international agreement. Thirty 
years ago that subject wasa matter of common talk. Uniformity 


of coinage seemed to be sought for. The Senatorfrom Missouri 
Mr. COCKRELL] has already mentioned this fact. Some further 
investigation appears to me to justify the statement that we lost 
our heads at that time, because of our desire to procure an in- 
ternational agreement. In 1857 50 Sia passed an act, under 


which Prof. Alexander was sent to England to try and secure 
bimetallism in a limited form, but our British cousins were as 
firm then as they are now and laughed at us. 

In 1863 the international statistical congress, already men- 
tioned in this debate, convened at Brussels. There were there 
thirteen or fourteen nations represented. Our delegate was Mr. 
Samuel Ruggles. Resolutions were adopted under which the 
first international monetary congress was held at Paris during 
the Universal Exposition of 1867. Nineteen nations were there 
represented, Mr. Ruggles appearing in our behalf. The mono- 
metallists ruled supreme, and the single gold standard was rec- 
ommended as an international unitof coinage. This movement 
Mr. Ruggles headed, and in 1868 bills were introduced to 
out these suggestions. The Senate Finance Committee orde 
a favorable report upon one of these bills, and the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] did not use any a language 
in the report which he then drew up. He said: 


The single standard of gold is an American idea yielded reluctantly by 
France and other countries where silver is the chief standard of value. The 
impossible attempt to maintain two standards of value has given rise to 
neurly all the debasement of coinage for the last two centuries. 


He also remarked: 


The opportunity is now offered to the United States to secure a common 
international standard in the metal most valuable of all others, best adapted 
for coinage, mainly the product of our own country and inconformity with 
the policy constantly urged by our statesmen and now to by the old- 
est and wealthiest nations of the world. Surely we should not hesitate for 
trifling considerations to secure so important an object. 


He further said: 


France, whose standard is adopted, makes a new coin similar to our half 
eagles. She yielded to our demand for the sole standard of gold, and dur- 
ing the whole conference evinced the most earnest wish to secure the co- 
peer enor of the United States in the great object of the unification of 
coinage. 


Mr. SHERMAN added that he had received assurances that if 
the United States would lead the way our example would be 
followed by other nations, and he mentioned England especially. 


He dwelt upon the object of encouraging the use of gold, which 


was 80 largely produced at home. 

No wonder international monetary conferences convened at 
our suggestion have proven failures. The truth is that we are 
responsible, as I shall attempt to argue further along, for the pre- 
vailing conditions with reference to silver. We struck the blow; 
we did the initial act which has rendered it almost impossible 
to e so far as international bimetallie agreement is con- 
cerned. 

Not only are our statesmen responsible for the co uences 
following the act of 1873, but it appears by indubitable testimony 
that we primarily megerto in an international conference that 
there should be a single standard. We have done our best to 
destroy silver. We have exerted our fullest powers to drive it 
out of the world’s monetary systems, and we have been so potent 
for evil that we have succeeded in inducing the great commer- 
cial nations of the earth to acquiesce in our illicit suggestion. 
Is it not time to reform? Have we not reached a point where 
it is our duty to retrace our steps? 

A majority of the present ives, ii affirm that they are in favor 
of bimetallism. If this be true let us act as though we had con- 
fidence in ourselves, as though we meant what we say. Let us 
practice what we preach. The powerful and persistent efforts 
of the able senior Senator from Ohio, covering more than a 
ands of a century, have borne such fruit, that he not onl 

ominates the councils of his own party, but commands a battal- 
ion among whose membership are to be found prominent and in- 
fluential Democratic statesmen. I say this to the credit of the 
Senator from Ohio and as showing that the country has not esti- 
a him amiss when it has considered him one of its foremost 
citizens. : 

At this time, Mr. President, I desire to make a remark, lest I 
should overlook it, with reference to something said yesterday 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

It was stated that the fact that the business of this country is 
done largely npon a credit basis is an indication of our advanced 
civilization. This may be granted without interfering with my 
position. Remarks were also made at the same time as to our 
ability to carry on the most extensive transactions without the 
use of money. 

I have said, and I now repeat with reference to the last propo- 
sition, that when you apply this statement to the men who con- 
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trol the finances of the United States, who dictate largely its 

fiscal plicies, who make contracts involving twenty, thirty, or 

forty millions of dollars, this may all be done; but when you are 
ee in contact with persons occupying that station in life 
which the man of limited means occupies, then this can not be 
done, and the latter class is immense not only in those States 
where the leading capitalists are to be found, but the member- 
oo greater as you travel westward over those great and fertile 
plains upon which the farmer tills in vain the productive corn, 
and strives from morning until night to earn that money which 
he is compelled to pay in gold dollars to the man who has a mort- 
gage upon his place. 

The able Senator cited the condition of France. It was said 
that the circumstance that the circulation per capita in France 
was $38, or thereabouts, and in this country much less, demon- 
trates that our civilization is further advanced. 

Iam not certain whether, if we take into consideration all 
surrounding circumstances, we can truly say that France is ina 
backward condition, even if we uccept our civilization as a 
standard. Mr. President, let us remember that France is not of 
immense area. Let us recollect her population per square mile 
as compared with ours. Let us reflect upon her history. Her 
soil has been tilled over and over again by struggling millions 
during centuries. From the time when Julius Cæsar brought 
within her confines the standard of Rome to the hour when the 
great Napoleon took from their various avocations his mighty 
army to do battle with the combined nations of the time, France 
was in suffering, turmoil, and bloodshed. The horrors of her 
revolution, the dull thud of the guillotine’sax, thousands impris- 
oned, millions in poverty, uncounted numbers in exile, consti- 
tute trials through which she passed unknown and never to be 
known in our country. 

Besides all this. she was compelled to pay Germany an im- 
mense sum exacted as the issue of a devastating conflict. Man 
of the ablest financiers of the world believed that she woul 
never be able to pty this tribute and maintain herself; yet she 
not only accomplished this. but she threw from her the rule of 
a titled dynasty, and although her people had before sought ref- 

e in vain in republicanism, and notwithstanding the criticisms 
of historians and thoughtful men, she was able to emerge from 
disaster, and stands to-day almost peerless among enlightened 
and democratic peoples. 

WhiieI am not prepared to admit that any country betrays the 

ress,advancement, and happiness to be found here, notwith- 
standing all our folly and want of statesmanship, still I am not 
oblivi us to the difference in our natural surroundings as con- 
trasted with those of France and other states. 

We must not be unmindful of the freedom which we have so 
long enjoyed, not only with reference to legislative enactments, 
but that which we derive from a beneficent God; blessings of soil 
and climate and enlarged jurisdiction, emanating not from 
human tribunals, but remaining in spite of them. 

Again, it is a poor rule which does not work both ways. 

The Senator who made use of the arguments which I have 
just been attempting to answer, was asked what he thought of 
those nations where the c reulation was 83 per capita. The 
truth is, we must take a thousand circumstances into consider- 
ation other than the volume of currency in order to arrive at a 
correct conclusion as to this very interesting matter. 


THE PLATFORMS OF THE PARTIES, 


Much has been said in regard to the duty of the Democratic 
party with reference to its platform and the corresponding duty 
of the Republican party. I do not desire to provoke criticism 
on the other side of this Chamber by a discussion of the Repub- 
lican platform. I shall allude to it in passing, but I do not con- 
sider myself competent to ins ruet the Senators who occupy 
seats upon the other side of the Chamber, nor indeed those who 
occupy seats here. I do not know how my Republican friends 
may their obligations in this respect, but my belief is 
that e ch Senator feels that his platform is binding upon him. 

Said the Democratic convention: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardl: eshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future which should make allof its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. 


And I concede that its authors are rather anxious. Continu- 
ing, the platform says: 


Gace to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 


Not the use to which corn or wheat or oats or other things are 
devoted, but we hold to the use as— 


the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver, without discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 


ble value, or be adjusted thro 


such safeguards of 

of the two metals 

emand that all pa 

shall be keptat 3 rodeemable in such coin. We 
yD 


Mr. President, it has been suggested that we must take one 
clause of our law, our political statute, one part ofit, the first part 
of it. It is said this is plain: Wedenounce the Poublon iag. 
islation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cowardly make- 
shift, fraught with possibilities of rin the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its speedy repeal.” 7 

It is argued, this is clear. Why not act opon it? Mr. Presi- 
dent, why not act upon half of a contract? y nottake a legal 
instrument in which different obligations are imposed and en- 
force the undisputed portion, leaving the remainder to the 
future? When we are brought into court and contend as to tue 
meaning of an instrument, why not take the first clanse, let the 
court determine the effect of that, and leave the man who de- 
pends upon the second clause to await the charity of the world, 
or another occasion to be designated by his opponent for the 
eg nt aay of that portion of the obligation mest important 

im. 

Our platform must be construed in pari materia. Unless we 
take this, our statute, and read it together and give to every 
syllable in it that force which we can give we have not read it 
correctly. As well might we say that we will legislate upon 


‘| silver without reference to the repeal of the Sherman law, and 


thus ignore the requirement of the platform concerning the re- 
: as to state that we will legislate as to repeal and do noth- 
ing regarding the remainder of the rule of conduct duly pre- 
scribed for our guidance. 
The Republican platform was worded thus: 


The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism— 


Ithink I have heard some one announce that from interest the 
American people should not favor bimetallism, but Lam not pre- 
pared to say, in view of prevailing rules of interpretation, whether 
that gentleman was on or off of the platform— 


and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver asstand- 
ard money— 


So we shake hands across this friendly chasm, and we agree 
that we are all in favor of gold and silver as standard money— 


with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by 
legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals so that the reyes and the debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interest of 
the producers of the country, its farmers and its workin, 
every aad paper or coin, issned by the Government s 
any other. 


en, demand that 
ll be as good as 


You were all solicitous for the farmers and the workingmen, 
and you were solicitous in good faith; but you do not seem to be 
able to satisfy the farmers and the laborers of the country that 
the peculiar construction for which you contend constitutes a 
compliance with those promises which brought you their votes. 
The Senator from dies Soe Mr. GORDON], for whose ability and 
learning I have always the greatest regard, avers that the 
Democratic party is bound to repeal as the consequence of its 
pledges. - Yes, that is true; and it is bound to do something else, 
concurrently with repeal, as the consequence of its pledges. 

Senators upon this side of the Chamber and prominent mem- 
bers of the House have made statements according with that 
view, and have declared that they stand upon the Democratic 
platform with both feet. Mr. President, looking at this matter 
as | do—and understand me, [am criticising noone in unfriendly 

hrase—the platform looks to me as if it had been trodden upon 
y a great many with both feet. [Laughter.] 

The Chicago platform, in so many words, announced it to be 
the doctrine of Democracy that gold and silver constitute the 
standard money of the country, and that both must be coined 
without discriminating against either. 

Here let me pause to make a suggestion. However much we 
may differ upon the construction of this platform, one thing is 
patent, that both metals must be treated alike. 3 
the piank which I have read permeates this idea, that the Dem- 
rty solemnly pledges itself to treat silver as it treats 
to treat gold asittreats silver. Can any one deny that? 


ocratic 
gold an 


The advocates of unconditional repeal declare in favor of dis- 
crimination, while the platform pronounces against discrimina- 
How is this to be reconciled? Let us look at it candidly 


tion. 
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without resorting to technical construction. We officially state 
that we are opposed to discrimination, and yet every Senator 
who has ar in favor of unconditional repeal, with the ex- 
ception of the able chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
I think one other Senator, has urged us to discriminate against 
silver. 

I am not arguing now whether it is right or not right tostand 

n the Democratic platform. I am assuming for the imme- 

te occasion that every Senator admits that we should stand 
upon it, that it is our law; that as we went before the people 
upon it it is our duty to stand here upon it; and hence I ask how 
can any Senator argue that he is adhering to that platform when 
he adyocates a policy of discrimination against silver, when the 
platform is mandatory that he shall not discriminate? 

Whatever may be Usada aer of the argument that free coinage 
is not demanded by our platform, no one who claims to be gov- 
erned by any of those rules of construction which are sugge ted 
without effort to persons of common sense will pretend to main- 
tain that the man who repudiates silver asa standard, and who does 
not favor its coinage, and who believes in discriminating against 
silver and in favor of gold, gives the slightest udhesion to those 

rinciples of political faith announced in the law which his party 
made and to which he has subscribed. 

If the advocates of unconditional repeal presented a mesure 
ealling for free coinage at an increased ratio, or calling for lim- 
ited coin ge at some ratio, or if they offered any legal substitute 
recognizing silver (not a mere empty declaration without force 
or virtue), they might be able to defend their position with con- 
siderable pl:usibility. But we have all lis ened to arguments 
declaring that it is absurd to claim that there can be a double 
standard; that such a thing is impossible; that one standard only 
is practicable or logical. 

ithout examining the merits of this affair at all at present, 
I merely refer not only to the Democratic platform, but likewise 
to the Republican declaration which is equally specific and in 
terms favors bimetillism and the double standard. 

Gentlemen may talk as much as they please. They may argue 
that the conventions were wrong. They may proclaim that they 
know more than their respective parties, but this does not re- 
lieve them from the charge of inconsistency, nor will it relieve 
any one who has gone before the people upon either platform 
fromconstantcriticism. True there may have been conversions. 
We know that there have been many chinges, but the people of 
the country do not—and they are right about it—look with much 
regard upon a victory won by the sudden convérsion of so man 
men of heretofore obstinate and positive temperament. Such 
changes, if really accomplished bona fide, imply supernatural in- 
terposition, and whatever connection our Wullstreet friends may 
have with the other world, I have never heard it intimated that 
they possess the power to utilize porron agencies. 

I heard a distinguished Senator [Mr. HAWLEY] remark a few 
days ago that he did not think that either poy ew just what 
was meant by the platforms in question. hile there may be 
equivocal expressions, neverthe ess there is no uncertainty as 
to bimetallism, or as to the double standurd, or as to the use of 
gold and silver upon equal terms. I take these words from the 
platform. Hence, the enactment of a bill which merely repeals 
the Sherman act, but which makes no provision for silver, not 
only fails to comply with the Chicago platform, but is a direct 
violation of it. As to the iy dara platform, there is nothing 
said regarding the repeal of the Shermanact. Bimetallism, the 
double standard, and the maintenance of the parity are its lead- 
ing financial features. 3 

tao not 5 to instruct our Republican friends as to the 
meaning of their platform. It is patent enough to an outsider 
that the attitude of those members of that organization who at- 
tack the friends of silver in this body is not in harmony with 
their last statement of their principles. There may, however, 
be something in the org inization of the other side or in their 
conception of their duty which within their own limits may jus- 
tify their conduct. It can not be requisita to say a great deal 
with reference to th:se who claim that the platforms are not 
binding. A man who will meet the people announcing that he 
is a candidate upon a certain platform and who thereupon pledged 
himself and solemnly agrees that he will abide by the proposi- 
tions upon which he has made his candidacy, if he is successful 
and he does not carry out his promises is in an unenviable posi- 


tion. 
I know every onein this Chamber will concur in this view. 
Jam aware that it has been argued that times have changed 
since the political conventions. Times change, and we change 
with them. This is very convenient doctrine, and if generally 
adopted would enable anyone to disregard any platform when- 
ever he might so elect. If the platform can be repudiated six 
months after an election, why not repudiate it six days after- 


ward? Why have a platform at all? The true view of the situ- 
ation undoubtedly is that a plat'orm is the law until it has been 
5 by the body which enacted it. It is a law, not enforce- 
able by judicial decree or the in liction of a pen uty, but it is 
binding upon the conscience of the candidate who assumed to 
act. under it, and when his moral condition is such that he can 
not carry it out because he believes it to be based upon error 
thereupon it becomes his duty to resign. No other course is 
open to him. In no other way can he justify himself. Elected 
to maintain a platform, he proceeds when in office to destroy it, 
to violate its precepts, and to jeer at its declarations. But what- 
ever may be our monetary embarrassment, our morals are ina 
worse plight if we are to accept the theories of the repudiators 
and evasionists. 

It may be urged that this great question should be debated 
upon its intrinsic merits. It is proper to do this, and I am not 
avoiding that branch of the matter. But the Democrat who sub- 
scribed to the Chicago platform and who now legislates for the 
destruction of silver, who says that he is opposed to a double 
stindard, who votes to discriminate in favor of gold, must seek 
some other excuse than any consolation which may be afforded 
him bya discussion of ‘‘intrinsic merits.” If Democrats believe 
that thers was no merit in their plat orm as far as silver is con- 
cerned, it is their duty, it seems to me, to resignand run upona 
new platform. If resected by a confiding constituency it will 
be legitimate for them to support anti-silver legislation, and by 
resig ing whenever they determine to abandon their party 
principles, they will pursue a course highly conscientious, even 
though sadly inconsistent. 

I do not think that there ever has been a time in the history 
of this country when such an effort was being made by the 
advocates of the single standard to force members of Congress 
tofallintoline. There are rumors of influences emanating from 
official quarters which I can not consider well founded. Any 
attempt to coerce this body, or to force any Senator to act differ- 
ently than his conscience and judgment direct, would be usurpa- 
tion, and accusations that such an effort is being made should 
not be uttered unless there is absolute proof. Tne Democratic 
platform plainly callsfor the repoal of the Federal election laws, 
the language used being as follows: 

We warn le of our common country, jealous of the rvation 
of their free institutions. that the policy of eral control of elections, to 
which the Republican party has committed itself. is wil da aba the vest 


dangers, scarcely less momentous than would result m a revolution, 
practically establishing monarchy upon the ruins of the Republic. 


It is common talk that a certain policy is contemplated with 
reference to that enactment, and to the tariff, and that both are 
to be sacrificed to the desire to enacta pet measure. ButI shall 
not believe, until the evidence reaches the dignity of a demon- 
stration, that this charge is true. Circumstantial evidence ap- 

arently sustaining it may indeed be cited, but I do not deem 
it sufficient to warrant such a statemen , and I will not credit 
any rumor that the organization to which I belong designs to 
repudiate its pledges. I donot entertain the thought that there 
is any intention on the part of Senators to do aught else than to 
enforce the three propositions to which we gave our adhesion, 
that we would legislate, without discriminating against either 
gold or silver; that we would reform the tariff; thit we would 
repeal the Federal election laws, which our convention de- 
nounced and which the people denounced when voting for the 
Democratic candidates, 

It is rumored that those having incharge the pending measure 
have given the word that it will be unwise to enforce the Demo- 
cratic platform as far as the same calls for the abrogation of the 
infamous election laws now existing, because it is said some Re- 
8 Senator who desires those enactments maintained may, 

the Democratic friends of unconditional repeal seek to 
out the platform, abandon the cause of monometallism and vote 
for the friends of silver. Certain transactions which have been 
witnessed in this Capitol within a few days may lend counte- 
nance to this theory, but fail, in my judgment, to establish it. 

We have heard a good deal about honest dollars and the dis- 
honest silver dollar. But if our promises made to the people of 
the United States are to be abandoned, it will indeed be strange 
if an honest dollar, or anything that is honest, comes from our 
deliberations. I do not believe that any gentleman upon the 
other side of the Chamber, or any Republican member of Con- 
gress, would sacrifice his convictions to such an extent that he 
would decline to vote upon all questions in accordance with his 
conscience, unless he could effect a trade with the friends of 
election-lawrepeal. Still weare living ina peculiarage. Some 
seem tobe going upon the idea that we can not be bound by con- 
ventions. All along the political highway and at every corner 
we encounter numberless instances of 8 changed views. 

When Congress assembled the position of many of its members 
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was assumed to be definitely fixed by antecedent utterances. The 
assumption, however, proved wholly groundless, and as soon as 
the President's message was read, demanding as the sole busi- 
ness of this extra session the immediate repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause, there was forthwith a change of base as sud- 
den as it was radical. The dismemberment of the silver forces 
under the persuasions of this hour reminds me of a combat said 
to have taken place during the siege of Troy, and the result is 
summarized by the poet as follows: 


Fall twelve, the boldest, in a moment fell, 
Sent by great Ajax tothe shades of hell. 


Ido not desire to disagreeably locate any one, and the excerpt 
from Homer just cited does not, as used by me, pretend to fix the 
destination of those who have so quickly altered their opinions, 
but is desired to signalize the effectiveness of recent arguments. 

The able junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], to 
whose character and ability I am glad to testify, unsuccessfully, 
it seems to me, charges ee at upon those Democrats 
who have spoken against unconditional repeal. He points out 
that many of them opposed the Sherman law, and is, therefore, 
eur pete that they now object toeliminating itfrom the statute 
book. 


It is unnecessary after the magnificent presentation made by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to answer this argu- 
ment in detail. But does not my friend appreciate that the ex- 
isting legislative conditions are greatly different from those 
which prevailed when the Sherman bill got into the statute 
books? Is he not aware that the result of defeating that bill at 
that time meant at least the retention of the Bland-Allison act? 
Does he not know that had there been no legislation in 1890, the 
Bland-Allison law would have remained in operation, and that, 
therefore, those Senators who voted against the Sherman act, 
and who preferred no legislation at all to the enactment of that 


measure, p themselves in a position which 8 
to this: that they deemed the statute then in force better than 
the proposed b 


They were right about that. The Bland-Allison law was bet- 
ter for silver than the Sherman act. But when the Bland-Alli- 
son law was struck dead by the same power that summoned the 
Sherman measure into life, the status of affairs became such that 
the repeal of the latter meant that the Treasury had no use for 
more silver. The Senators who voted against the Sherman law 
because they wanted more favorable terms for silver are not 
inconsistent when sey refuse to repeal that act unless some 
concession is made to silyer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator permit just one sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITE of California: Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question then pending was with ref- 
erence to a bill for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Ifully appreciate that, but I will 
say to the Senator that the point 1 am reaching is this: True, 
Senators desired free and unlimited coinage, but they found, 
because of the views of another branch of this Government, that 
they could not get the free and unlimited coinage of silver. So 
the issue finally became, so far as they were concerned, whether 
they would prefer the Sherman bill to the Bland-Allison act. 
That was the situation as I understand it. 

The Senator who proféssed in the discussion of 1890 to be op- 

to the Sherman act because it was not just to silver, and 
who preferred to depend upon the Bland-Allison law, is decid- 
edly inconsistent when at this time he is willing to indorse a 
roposition which leaves us neither the Bland-Allison or the 
herman act, or a substitute therefor. Can we convince the peo- 
ple that we are friends of silver, and at the same time sit here 
and talk and talk and urpo nothing except the destruction of 
the only legislative provision which provides for the disposition 
ofany new silver? If the Senators who advocate unconditional re- 
pa mean what they say, and we can not doubt their good faith, 
t follows that they hold that not only should the Sherman bill 
have been defeated in 1890, but the Bland-Allison act should 
have been repealed without a substitute. Such is their position, 
and the country knows it. 


ARE THE CIRCUMSTANCES SUCH AS TO JUSTIFY THE APPREHENSION THAT 
THERE IS A SURPLUS OF SILVER? 


In the course of my address upon this and other topics I will 
refer to several tables, some of which, and perhaps all, are famil- 
iar to the Senate. However, I deem this matter necessary to 
the intelligent discussion of this important subject. 

The majority of those who have advocated unconditional re- 
pa notify us that there is such an enormous supply of silver 

hat the necessary result must be depreciation. e able Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who was alsoa delegate to the 


Brussels conference, does not share this view. Although his 
sentiments, as I construe them, are anti-silver, he declares that 
he does not believe that the question of overproduction of either 
silver or gold affects the issue. This is a candid statement, but 
while it destroys the arguments of many of his colleagues, it 
is a tribute to his integrity and discrimination. Within the 
last few days the able Acting Superintendent of the Mint has 
furnished a statement to the Senate showing the amount of 
silver and gold heretofore produced by the States of Californi 
Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and Colorado, and the Territories o 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. It is as follows: 


Production of gold and silver of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico, 


duct of the United States was esti- 
tributed by States and Territories. 
etc., volume II, page 647.) (Raymond, 1874, 


Norte.—Previous to 1848 the gold 
mated to have been $14,440,000, not 
(Ures Dictionary of Arts, Mines, 
page 544.) 


From 1848 to 1873, in- 
clusive -.............-| @ 8985, 800, 000 % — 11 a $63, 146, 000 | 5 886, 462, 000 
3 e. 00, 0 ed 35, 452, 000 
LT SS a AS 0 ae J 10, 000, 000 21, 795, 000 
1876¢ .. 215, 000 44, 991, 000 
18, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 
19,547,000 | 28, 130,000 
9, 000, 000 12, 560, 000 
5 55, 360,000 | 219, 938, 000 
fee 1, 100, 000 4, 800, 000 10, 900, 000 
1881...... 750, 000 2, 250, 000 7, 090, 000 
1882. 845, 000 2, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 
1883. 1, 460, 000 2, 520, 000 5, 430, 000 
1881. 3, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 5, 600, 000 
1885. 2, 500, 000 3. 100, 000 6, 000, 000 
1888. 1, 400, 000 3, 090, 000 5, 000, 000 
1887. 1,500, 000 2, 500, 000 4, 900, 000 
1888. 1, 400, 000 3, 525, 000 7, 000, 000 
1829. 1, 034, 000 3. 000, 000 6, 206, 000 
1890. 1, 164, 000 2, 800, 000 5, 754, 000 
1891 970, 000 2, 050, 000 4,551,000 
1892. 465, 000 1, 571, 000 2, 901, 000 
— See 17,588,000 | 36,706,000 78, 052, 000 
278, 155, 360,000 | 219, 938, 000 
Grand total 192, 086,000 | 297,990, 000 


24, 866, 000 


a From 1848 to 1873, inclusive, the gold product of California was estimated 
to have been $385,800,000 and the product of other States and Territories 
psi and of this amount 863,146,000 was from the Comstock Lode, Ne- 


a. 

5 The silver product from 1848 to 1873, inclusive, was estimated to have 
been $185,050,000, not distributed by States and Territories, and of this 
amount 886,462,000 was from the Comstock Lode, Nevada. 

Gold and silver. (Raymond.) 

Ot this amount $8,990,909 gold and 813,486,000silver was from the Comstock 
Lode, Nevada. 


e Fiscal year. 
J Estimate of Dr. H. R. Linderman. 


Production of gold and silver tf Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 


Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico—Continued. 


oes ono 307, 000 

1 Bit 

1.200.600 650, 000 

3 8 8, 783, 000| 1, 907, 000 

3,200, 000| 17,000, 009| 2, 400, 000 2,500,000 J. 980,000; 450, 000 

3, 300, 000) 17; 160,000| 2,330,000 2,630,000, 1! 700; 000) 1, 300, 000 

3, 380, 000 15,500,000, 2, 55u, 000| J. 870, 000 1, 500, 000) 2, 000; 000 

4, 100, 009| 17,370,000) 1,800,000] 6,000,000. 1; 400, 900 2 100, 000 

4, 250, 000} 16,090,000} 2, 170, 000} 7, 000,000. 1, 280, 009| 2, 720, 000 

4, 200, 000; 15, 800, 000 3, 390, 000| 10,060,090 1; 800, 000) J. 500; 000 

4, 450, 000, 16, 000,000] 4. 425, 000| 12, 400; 0% . 800, 000| 3, 600, 000 
4.000, 000 15, 003, 000| “5, 230, 000| 15,500, 000| J. 900, 000) 3, 040. 000 

| 8,758,000 19, 000, 000| 4, 300, 000| 17, 000, 000 2. 400, 000, 3, 090, 000 
3, 500, 000, 20, 687,000 3, 500, 000| 19, 394, 000) 2; 000,000, 4, 398, 000 

4, 150, 000 24; 307,000, 3, 390, 000| 20; 364, 000| 1, 850, 000! 4, 784, 000 
4,600,000, 27,358,000, 2800, 030 21, 139, 000) 1,680, 000, 5,217, 000 

—. 5,3800, 000) 81, 080,000, 2 R91, 000| 22, 482, 000) 1,721, 000) 4, 001, 000 
Total | 52, 168, 000 288, 212, 000| 40, 986, 000 160,789,000, 22, 881, 000 40, 158, 000 


20, 730, 000, 27, 397. 000 18,832,000) 6, 621, 000 8, 783, 000 1, 907, 000 
— — — ¶ͤ- ľa — — ——̃̃ —:¼s. iU— 


72, 898, 000 280, 809, 000 59, 818, 000 167,410,000 81, 764, 00042, 005, 000 . 


Grand total. 


| 
*Gold and silver. (Raymond), Fiscal year, 
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Production of gold and silver of Arizona, California, ete-—Continued. 


pp 


ree — 7, 850, 000 
e , 425 500 400, 000) 2, 000, 000 
145, 000 000! 275,000 1, 080, 000| 7, 300, 000 

190, 150,000 1, 800, 000 1, 085, 000| 7, 500, 000, 

140,000 5, 620; 280,000, 2, 845,000| ` 950' 000| 5, 200, 000 

120, 600 6. 800, 300,000 3,000, 930, 000| 4. 500, 000 

180,000) 6, 750, 800, 000 3,000, 0000 880, 000| 3, 800, 000 

216,000 6,500, 400, 000 2. 300, 000 1, 110, 000| 3,400, 000 

250. 7,000, 500 2.300, 830, 000| 3, 800, 000 

290; 7,000, 602,000 1,200, 872, 000| 3, 000. 000 

500, 9,051, 000.000 1,481, 900, 000| 1, 939, 000 

680, 000 10, 343, 850,000) 1; 681; 1, 000; 000} 1, 293, 000 

650,000 11, 313, 905,000 1,713, 975,000 1, 914, 000 

660, 000 10, 473, 950,000 1, 390, 1, 070, 000 1, 373, 000 

Total 201, 000 98,790, 7, 052,000, 23, 390, 000 12, 042, 000 47. 019, 000 
| 3, 627, 000| 787, 000| 7, 850, 000 

855 869, o00 


R. E. PRESTON,” 
Acting Director of the Mint. 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
September 6, 1893. 


Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that, 
ancorate to that table, Colorado is not credited with at least 
$75,000,000 of gold, if not $100,000,000, produced before 1874. 

Mr. DUBOIS. And if the Senator will allow me, I think it 
would be reasonably safe to say that Idaho produced 8100, 000, 000 
of gold before 1874. 

r. WHITE of California. Whatever the amount may be, it 
simpy emphasizes my argument as showing the excess of gold 
p uction. The amount of unreported gold was very large, I 

ave no doubt. 

T will add that since that statement was handed in to the Sen- 
ate I have obtained from the Acting Director of the Mint further 
information with reference to the gold and silver production in 
certain other States for 1892, which I shall also append to and 
make a part of my remarks. This table contains the entire 
gold and silver output of the United States during 1892, and 
ean Se contains some information not found in Senate Mis. 

52: 


proximate distribution by producing States and Territories of the product o 
“pola and silver in the United States or the calender year 1256 as estimated A 
he Director of the Mint. 


State or Territory. Fine Coining | value 
ounces. value, 
yA eee eee 48, 375 81, 000, 000 8,000 | 810,343 | 81,010, 343 
— AS 51, 761 | 1,070,000 | 1,062,220 | 1, 375 | 2,443,375 
California 580, 500 12, 000, 000 | 360. 000 „455 12, 465, 455 
Colorado.. 256, 387 5, 300,000 24, 000, 000 31, 030, 303 | 36, 330, 303 
Georgia 4, 583 94. 734 400 517 95, 251 
Idaho... 83,271 | 1,721, 364 | 3, 164, 269 | 4,091,176 | 5,812, 540 
Michigan 3,386 70, 000 60, 000 77, 576 147, 576 
139, 871 | 2, 891, 386 17, 350, 000 22, 432, 323 | 25, 323, 700 
76, 021 | 1,571, 500 | 2,244,000 | 2,901,333 | 4, 472, 833 
45, 956 950, 000 | 1,075,000 | 1,389,899 | 2, 329, 899 
3, 800 78, 560 9, 000 11, 636 90, 196 
67,725 | 1,400,000 50, 000 64,646 1,464,646 
5, 968 123, 365 400 517 123. 882 
178, 987 | 3,700,000 60, 000 77,576 3,777,576 
Wn ew ee Reap eae et USS ere REE E 310, 000 400, 808 400, 808 
Utah .... 2. 31, 936 660, 175 8, 100, 000 10, 472, 727 | 11, 132, 902 
Washington 18,071 373,561 | 150,000 198,930 567, 500 
Alabama 
Maryland. = 
8 10, 336 1,000 1.203 11, 629 
Vermont. 
Wenn o osc 


1, 597, 098 s, 014,981 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
September 20, 1893. 


It will be observed that that part of the Union embraced - 
within the States and Territories mentioned in the first of these 
exhibits comprises most of our gold and silver prođucing mines, 
and yet it seems that there hasbeen obtained from these sources, 
since 1848, some six hundred and forty millions of gold in ex- 
cess of silver, allowing nothing for the unre amounts 
mentioned by the Senators from Idaho and Colorado. Cali- 
fornia has furnished $1,271,000,000 of gold and but $24,866,000 of 
silver. If any process shall be discovered adequate to enable 
the miners of California to explore the prehistoric river beds of 
the Sierras without destroying the valleys and the streams, the 


output will be strikingly increased. Careful surveys and scien- 
tific examinations of the gravel deposits covered by the Sierras 
justify this assertion. hile it robable that for several 


years, under the influence of favorable legislation, the produc- 
tion of silver will augment, it is almost certain that this will 
not be lasting. 

Few people understand the thoroughness of the explorations 
which have taken place in the West. The miners of that region 
are active in the extreme. Their practiced eyes detect the 
smallest paying cropping, and there is hardly a yard of country, 
scarcely a fastness pe which man can rest, in which there 
or has been gold or silver bearing rock which has not been full 
prospected. It is known that there are immense deposits of gol 
untouched in California. It is not known that there are any sil- 
ver deposits of magnitude beyond those which have already been 
worked and are now in operation. 

I particularly desire to call the attention of Senators to the 
enormous amount of goa produced by other States and Territo- 
ries which are regarded as silver-bearing localities and which 
are sneeringly referred to by Wall street newspapers, and if the 
silver mines are closed the gold output will likewise cease. Thus 
Idaho shows the following: 


Production of siven „ 842, 065, 000 
Production of gold 31, 764, 000 
Excess of silver over gold -...-.-----..---.-. 10, 301, 000 


Nevada has done a good deal for gold. She produced silver 
$297,990,000; gold $196,066,000. 

We have just been informed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Dusors] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that in 
addition to the gold reported by the . of the Mint 
as the product of Idaho and Colorado, t prior to 1874, about 
one hundred millions of that metal had been extracted from 
those States, then Territories. I very well remember that both 
were deemed gold-bearing Territories before the date of the first 
credit appearing’in the Treasury report. I know that California 
miners went to those sections anterior to that date and reported 
large development, but I have no figures at hand to justify any 
personal estimate. 

The greatest difference in gold and silver production aopean 
in Utah, from which Territory it seems over one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions of silver were obtained and less than ten 
millions of gold. If silver mining ceases, there will be scarcely 
any gold production from other States or Territories where the 
silver output has been so large. It has been said that nature has 
married these metals. They are certainly found in close rela- 
tionship the world over, and they were placed in combination by 
ran Almighty as if in defiance of the attempt of man to divorce 
them. 

The statistics compiled by Mr. Soetbeer with reference to the 
production of gold and silver from the discovery of America to 
the present time show that there has been no dangerous altera- 
tion of the relations of the two metals, even during the last thirty 


years. The following is an estimate in tons: 
Tons. 
Period. 
Gold. | Silver. 
1493 to 1800 3,568 | 117,104 
1801 to 1860 ___ 3,203 | 41,681 
4,607 | 56,448 


1861 to 1888 


From 1861 to 1888 it is obvious that the production of gold was 
relatively greater than that of silver, the increase being 45 per 
cent; that of silver 10 per cent less. From 1850 to 1890 the 
world’s stock of gold increased 143 per cent, and the world’s 
stock of silver during the same period increased but 45 per cent. 
Hence there is absolutely nothing in the assertion that over- 
production has interfered with a ratio which was successfully 
maintained for two centuries. 
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Mulhall’s table shows that the world’s stock of gold and silver 
in the years 1600, 1700, 1800, 1850, and 1890 were as follows: 


Stock of precious metals at various periods. 


Percent of 


Silver. 


This table justifies the statement already made with refer- 
ence to the present increase in the supply of each metal. 

If there was anything in the theory of overproduction, it is 
certain that the gigantic addition made to the gold supply dur- 
ing past periods would have unsettled the ratio: but it did not 
do so, although certain nations, from mere fright—what would 
now be called lack of confidence—demonetized gold. 

The conduct of the Austrians and others with relation to the 

supply of that metal may seem peculiar, but was no 
more irrational than the statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who seemed to be alarmed at the 
enormous quantity of silver thrown upon civilization. 

There be no trouble in the solution of the silver question 
as soon as we are all thoroughly educated. When the fucts are 
fully known and people reflect upon them, the monometallist ad- 
vocate will be out of a job. 

In this connection I ask leave tosubmit the statement furnished 
by the Bureau of the Mint on August 16, 1893: 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792 to 1892. 


Silver (coin- 


Calendar years. ing value). Total. 
. $106, 407, 00 8828. 800, 000 8435, 207, 000 
1801 to 1810 118, 152, 000 871, 677, 000 489, 829, 000 
1811 to 1820. 76. 063, 000 224, 786, 000 300, 849, 000 
1821 to 1880 94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 090 
1831 to 1840 134, 841, 000 274, 930, 000 409, 771, 000 
1841 to 1848 291, 144, 000 259, 520, 000 550, 664, 000 
188 27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100, 000 
1850... 44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
1851.. 67, 600, 000 40, 000, 009 107, 600, 000 
185 132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
pT SRE eine as RES 155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
1854.. 127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
1855. 135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
1856.. 147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 090 
1857... 133, 275, 000 40, — n 173, 925, 000 
C—— EE A E A 124, 650, 000 40, 630, 000 165, 300, 000 
1850. 128, 850, 000 40,750, 000 165, 600, 000 
1860. 119, 250, 009 40, 800, 000 160, 050, 000 
1861 118, $00, 000 44, 700, 000 158. 500, 000 
1862. 107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
1863... 106, 690, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
1864... 113. 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
1865.. 120, 200, 000 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 
18686.. 121, 100, 000 50, 750,000 171, 850, 000 
1867.. 104, 025, 000 54, 225. 000 158, 250, 000 
1868.. 109, 725, 000 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 
1869... 108, 225, 000 47, 500, (00 153, 725, 000 
1870.. 106, 850, 000 51,575, 000 158, 425, 000 
1871 107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 168, 050, 000 
3872.. 99, 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
1873.. 96, 200. 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 
1874. 90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 250, 000 
1875. 97, 500, 000 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
1876.. 103, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 
1877.. 114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 195, 000, 000 
1878.. 119, 000, 000 95, 009, 000 214, 000, 000 
1870. 109, 009, 000 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
1880.. 106, 500, 000 96, 700, 000 203, 200, 000 
1881.. 103, 000, 000 102, 000, 00 205, 000, 000 
1882. 102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 213, 800, 000 
1883... 95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
1884.. 101, 700, 000 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 
1885. 108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 008 
1880. 106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 
1887 105, 775, 000 124. 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
1888. 110, 197, 000 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
1889. . 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
1890.. 172, 285, 000 285, 385, 000 
1891.. 186, 733, 000 807, 252, 000 
1892. 198, 605, 000 827, 422. 000 
( 5, 104,961,000 | 10, 788, 889, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


In this table the output for various years is set forth, and 


proves the production of gold to have been $528,947,000 in ex- 
cess of silver. Itis true that silver has been advancing of late, 
but there is no more assurance that this gain will be Saa 
than there was thatthe 1850 of gold between 1850 and 1860 woul 

be continuous. From 1850 to 1881, both inclusive, the annual 


product of gold always exceeded that of silver, and the differ- 
ence since silver has taken the lead has not been nearly as pro- 
nounced as the discrepancy which was disclosed dur a large 
portion of the time during which gold disclosed a surplus. The 
greatest difference shown in favor of silyer was manifested in 
1891, during which year there was produced $66,214,000 more of 
silver than of gold. 


Production from 1792 to 1848, inclusive: 


$1, 651, 217, 000 
821; 086, 000 


830, 131, 000 


SOUTE EER eed ek aS Ney ee eS $4, 812, 722, 000 
, 453, 744, 000 
E066 Of GOIN So rane ce 1, 358, 978, 000 


From 1851 to 1860; both years inclusive, the product was as 
follows: 


CJ00%0% mw; m. 81, 267, 950, 000 


PTC 862, 050, 000 


From 1883 to 1892, both years inclusive, the result appears to 
be as follows: 


SUVGRi Soo ss eee A S A ay R P EE SA $1, 442, 619, 000 
6 ²˙ ß Pa ee 1, 115, 437, 000 
Frdees oA e rk 327, 182, 000 


It is clear that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is cor- 
rect when he says that the overpruduction of silver is not the 
cause of the difficulty which we are experiencing. His state- 
ment is of great importance, because it is the result of much 
thoughtand of the investigations made by a gentleman of attain- 
ments who is favorable to the pending bill and who went abroad 
to meet and deliberate with the most distinguished financiers 
of the world, and who attended the Brussels conference practi- 
cally without instructions, and was compelled to devote himself 
assiduously to the difficult problems which he felt bound to solve 
if it were possible to do so. 

Right here let me mak2a remark suggested yesterday by the 
argument of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], He spoke 
of the so-called panic and mentioned that bank depositors had 
withdrawn their money. This no one denies. He further in- 
formed us that these parties were frightened. This is conceded. 
A Senator upon the other side of the Chamber asked what these 
depositors feared, and there seemed to be a little hesitancy, but 
it was finally said that they were afraid they would be paid in a 
depreciated currency, to wit, silver. Now, although we are 
formed upon the same general plan, it is true that we differ 
greatly. It may be, and as the Senator said so, Iassume it undoubt- 
edly to be the fact, that the people upon the great Atlantic sea- 
board were alarmed lest they should be paid in silver. It ma; 
be that the depositor who frantically moved upon the bank, an 
who went there with trembling hand so that his signature was 
scarcely legible, was afraid that he would be paid in silver. 

But that was not my experience during the panic upon the 
other side of this continent, and [ saw much of it. I was inter- 
ested personally to this extent, that [lived in a community where 
there was muc pe Sea! and foolish excitement which I was 
anxious to mollify, and I had some connection with the reopen- 
ing of certain institutions which, though perfectly solvent, closed 
their doors for afew days. In all that experience, and in all the 
conversations which I have heretofore had with gentlemen from 
other parts of the United States, I have nəver heard of a depos- 
itor who was afraid that he would be p id in silver. They were 
afraid, Mr. President, that they KA not be paid at all. 

It was not the presence of silver that scared them. I believe 
a compromise could have been effected which, however startling 
to gentlemen upon the other side of this question, would have 
been satisfactory to the parties who charged upon those banks. 
People were irrational. It is aptly said that it makes no differ- 
ence what the cause of excitement may be the material proposi- 
tion is the presence of alarm. That is undoubtedly true, but is 
it not our duty to attempt to reach the real cause of the disturb- 
ance, and having found that cause is it not our duty to explain 
the same to the people so that they, knowing the evil, may ac- 
quiesce in the remedy? 

At the time my friend from Delaware was making this state- 
ment the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] interrupted him 
and said that as the effect of the enactment of the Bland-Allison 
act and the Sherman law people in this part of the country de- 
manded that there should be a gold clause inserted in their con- 
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tracts. I do not think that any of these e rary are in the 
slightest degree germane to this discussion; but let me say to 
the Senator from Louisians that in the State from which I come 
it has been a common thing for years to insert a gold clause in 
contracts. I have never seen a contractof importance in which 
a covenant of that kind was not insert d. 

The custom arose, [ presume, during the war. I have never 
drawn a contractor an obligation of magnitude involving money 
payments in which the word gold“ was not used; and thatcus- 
tom surely was not attributable to the Sherman law, because 
however many bad things that law has done and committed, 
however many crimes are to be laid at its door, however many 
tornadoes it has produced, and however much disaster it has 
caused upon ] nd and ocean, shoves remote and countries near, 
it certainly can not be said of it that it is responsible for those 
things thut were done long, long before it was ever heard of. 

It may be said why is it that people prefer to put the word 
„gold“ in their contracts. Mr. President, the people outside of 
as well as within this Chamber and this building and this city, 
throughout the Republic generally, are intelligent and observ- 
ing. They have witnessed this Government for twenty years 
endeavoring to ruin the c.use of silver. They have witnessed 
this Government challenging the purchasing power of silver in 
every mart of the world. They have witnessed policy after 
policy adopted by Administration after Administration antago- 
nistic to silver. Hence they name gold in their contracts, not 
because they have no confidence in silver, but because they have 
no confidence in the sagacity of those who represent them and 
make and execute the law. 

Here I might interject a thought lest I should forgetit. We 
hear much regarding honest dollars. Our friends are afraid of 
a dishonest dollar. So am I. They say, do you wish to give the 
poor laboring men a dishonest dollar? They say, ged do you 
not give him a dollar that is really worth a dollar? Why isthe 
silver dollar worth less than the so-called honest dollar? As- 
sume for the sake of argument only that the silver dollar will 
buy less than the gold dollar, if the reason must be given it is 
found in the fact thit the legislation of this country has been 
directed against silver. Until we demonetized the white metal 
the commercial ratios showed no discrepancy save in favor of 
silver. 

We have willfully discredited silver, and having so discredited 
it we audaciously speak of the dishonest dollar. Give the silver 
dollar a chance, and if it does not take care of itself, then call it 
a dishonest dollar. Do what your platform demands shall be 
done—treat it as you treat gold. 

Permit me to inquire whether gold advocates have not become 
tired of constantly declaring that they desire to legislate in favor 
of the honest dollar that the workingman may not be cheated? 

The average laboring man receives but a small sum for his 
daily toil, and he can buy as much with that sum in silver as he 
ean buy in gota, He finds no difficulty in disposing of one, two, 
or three dollars a day in silver, and the grocer, the butcher, 
the baker give him as large quantities of sugar, meat, and bread 
for his silver as they would give him if he brought gold or paper 
currency. In fact, they prefer $5 in silver to the same sum in 
gold, since the gold is liable todepreciate by reason of abrasion. 

The laboring min gives full credit, or at least as much credit 
as is due, to these profess ons of golden sympathy; but in this 
struggle he is manifestly upon the side of silver. 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED? 


I now eT a very interestin vor ae Has gold appre- 
ciated or has silver depreciated? I listened with much pleasure 
to the argumentof the learned Senator from Delaware upon this 
subject yesterday, but I can not adopt his view of the situation. 
As a logician he concedes that if it be true that gold has appre- 
ciated, then a condition is presented for affirmative ac- 
tion. Butin ap roaching that argument he assumes that the 
burden of proof is upon those who advocate silver. While the 
rules of law prescribed for the government of courts in the trial 
of causes are wise, they are not at all times applicable to pro- 
ceedings in a legislative body. I do not think it is accurate to 
say that in considering a question like this there is any occasion 
for rules regarding the burden of proof. We are here to elicit 
the truth. In this place there can be no such a thing as a judg- 
ment pro confesso. There e n be no default. The silence of the 
friends of silver would not justify an enactment against silver 
which the intrinsic merits of the subject would not warrant. 
Letus consider this issue uponits merits. It must not be for- 
tten that my argument is intended to induce two conclusions: 
irst, that because of our platform obligations we should pro- 
tect silver; secondly, that the welfare of the people so demands. 
It is the habit of the monometallists to assert that silver is 
constantly falling, and they deny thatgold isappreciating. There 
are very respectable people who are of this way of thinking. A 


large number of able gentlemen, during the present session, 

have so argued, and Sir John Lubbcck strenuously contends to 

the mane purport in the current number of the North American - 
view: 

To begin with, these gentlemen all admit that a certain quan- 
tity of gold will now buy about 50 per cent more of the neces- 
saries of life than could have been purchased with the same 
amount of the same metal at the time of the demonetization of 
silver in 1873. But they contend that this is due to improved 
machinery, to new and more economical methods of production. 
I think that the address made by the able Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST] at the opening of this discussion disposes of 
this subject, and I will not spend much time discussing it. I 
have had the pleasure of listening to arguments wherein it was 
stated that wages are higher now than ever, and that hence it 
follows that gold had not fallen. It may well be doubted whether 
there is any foundation for this assertion, save in a very limited 
classification, but assuming it to be true that wages are higher 
with reference to certain industries, that increase is obviously 
attributable to other causes. 

But if wages have increased, is such increase due to the mono- 
metallic standard, and must wages depreciate because of the 
Sherman law? Are we to suppose that noother cause or causes 
influenced wages in this country than the action of our Govern- 
ment regarding currency? During the last cam gentle- 
men who now sit in this Chamber were preaching Democracy 
to assembled multitudes, and they never gave asa reason for 
appreciation of wages the argument they rely upon here. Do 
they still hold to their older and oft-asserted view? Isit true 
os wages have appreciated merely because we demonetized 
silver? 

I well remember that we all contended, and I think with much 
force, that the well-organized exertions of trade unions had 
much to do with keeping up labor prices, No general rule can 
be applied to this matter from which any such deduction as 
that insisted upon by the Senator from Deleware is authorized. 
In the same States for the same class of labor and the same num- 
ber of hours, different rates are charged. North, South, East, 
and West prices vary, depending often upon the mere ability of 
the laborer to obtain his rights, and in some instances of the 
employer to procure his work to be done at a reasonable rate. 

I have heard it said that we are suffering in this country from 
a redundancy, from an overplus, an extravagant quantity of cir- 
culating medium; that the great difficulty is, we have too much. 
I have seen noth to indicate that the experience of others 
has been less sad than my own. Not for me have there been 
strewn along the highways during this panic golden dollars. 

No redundancy have I observed. 

It has been said, and truly, that if money is not in circulation 
it makes no difference whether or not there is much of it in the 
country. Thatisafact. I admit that when gold is hoarded, if 
it is hoarded never to be taken out, it might as well have re- 
mained buried in the everlasting hills. But if there is a consid- 
erable quantity of money about it is easier to acquire it than 
when there is a very small amount in sight. I presume that if 
there were but a million dollars in gold in all the world some 
Senators here might be able occasionally to grasp a piece of the 
coveted metal. But all would feel the contraction. The diffi- 
culty would be increased as the amount of the metal decreased. 
If there were but $100 in gold in all the world I do not suppose 
that I would know any more about the metal than I do with ref- 
erence to the rarest, largest, and most brilliant of diamonds and 
rubies. Nor would I use more of the article than I do of attar 
of roses, which I believe our friends upon the other side put upon 
the free list. ughter.] 

One of the mostdistinguished monometallists in Great Britain 
is Mr. Giffen, chief of the statistical department of the board of 
trade, and although he has not seen fit in his later work to re- 
publish the views Iam about to quote, I desire, nevertheless, to 
quoe an extract from his paper entitled Recent Changes in 

rices and Incomes Compared.” He there positively places him- 
self upon recordin supportof the proposition that gold has nota- 
bly appreciated, and moreover he argued that this appreciation 
was likely to continue, and that therein was found the true ex- 
planation of the fall in the price of commodities. 

In 1879 he pointed out that this rise would soon become evi- 
dent. Let me quote: 

If the test of prophecy be the event, there was never surely a better fore- 
cast. The fall of prices in such a general way as to amo to whatis known 
as arise in the purchasing power of gold is generally, I might almost sa 
3 admitted. Measured by any commodity, or group of commodi- 
ties, usually taken as the measure for such a pi „gold is undoubtedly 

of more power than was the case fifteen or twenty 


years ago, and this h purchasing power has been continued over a long 
enough period to allow for all minor 98 


It is unn to read Sauerbeck’s Index- numbers, which I 


have here, but I commend them to the perusal of Senators who 
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have not already read them. I commend them to the inves 
tion of any one who is ier fas | this question as showing the 
basis of forty-five of the principal commodities—a large number 


surely—selected some time ago and subjected successfully to the 
intelligent criticism of the world. 


Mr. Sauerbeck's in- Mr. Sauerbeck's in- 


dex numbers dex numbers 
Years. Ot 4⁵ Years. 
, principal O Ot 
commodi Silver. silver. 
ties. 
102 95.8 76 83.3 

96 93.3 72 79.9 
95 86.7 69 74.6 
91 90.2 68 73.3 
87 86.4 70 70.4 
83 84.2 72 70.2 
88 85.9 72 78.4 
85 85.0 72 74.1 
84 84.9 68 65.4 
82 83.1 


This table is worthy of more study than it has received. It 
shows, taking the silver and the commodity numbers and com- 
ing them, the most remarkable results. It appears to me 
that it affords a demonstration of the truth of our assertion that 
gold has 5 I am aware of the existence of that other 
table, compiled by the learned gentleman who resides in Massa- 
chusetts, and which was read here yesterday. 

1 fully understand that he there calls attention to the cir- 
cumstance that plows and certain other articles can be bought 
to day with fewer bushels of wheat than some years ago; but I 
do not believe that the table constitutes a fair test. 

The Senator from Delaware argues, as do many of the author- 
ities, that the fall in the value of the various commodities is due 
to the great development which has been made in the arts, and 
he calls attention to Bessemer steel as a notable instance. Soit 
is a notable instance, and so far as steel is concerned, itis clearly 
established that improved methods have lessened the eost; and 
there are many similar cases, 

If the fall in prices was due to improvements in machinery the 
prices would be maintained with reference to those articles re- 
garding which there had been no improvements affecting pto: 
duction, and in cases where inventions and new appliances had 
diminished the cost the depreciation would be noticed. But we 
know that there has been a uniform fall of prices all along the 
line, and the tables and charts prepared by eminent statisticians 
clearly prove that the drap has been general and is therefore 
due to some cause utterly different from that to which Sir John 
Lubbock and others attribute it. For instance, let us take wool, 
at present very low. My Republican friends may say that this 
is because our people are afraid of tariff changes. Let us so as- 
sume, and take a date anterior to the triumph of the Democratic 
ticket, and it will be found that then wool was exceedingly dull 
throughout the country, and on the Pacific coast, where the sta- 
ple is short, owing to the circumstance that we are compelled to 
clip twice a year, wool was so low prior to Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion that it did not even reach the duty line. 

It is untrue that the expense of wool-growing has become less 
and less as years have rolled by. When a child I have seen 
thousands of sheep roaming upon the public domain, the pastur- 

e of which cost the man who owned them nota cent. Gradu- 

y as the progressive American moved over this territory and 
took it up under the homestead and preémption laws, the ranges 
were curtailed and the sheep were driven back, so that now 
many of them roam at certain seasons on the mountain sides, 
sometimes at an altitude of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the 
sea, there seeking with difficulty that support before readily ob- 
tained. Hence the expense of maintenance hasincreased. Be- 
sides, lands have become useful for other purposes, and the sheep 
in the West is becoming more and more a burden. 

Therefore there is depression not alone in those lines con- 
cerning which the cost of production is lessened, but it is found 
all throughout the list, demonstrating to youas legislative phy- 
sicians that some other prescription must be applied than that 
e by the Senators who are opposed to me. 

lieve that a careful analysis of the situation will show nu- 
merous examples which can not be explained upon the basis ex- 
ressed in the ably constructed argument of the Senator from 
laware. I have not had time to carefully scan this branch of 
our dispute, but have said enough to suggest a conclusion. In 
the matter of eggs there has not been = invention promotin 
roduction. The ancient methods are still utilized. And yet 
nd there the same depreciation. 

It has been frequently stated, and truly, that the gold price 

of silver prior to 1873 was remarkably stable, and that since that 


time it has been utterly unstable. But the theory that silver 
has depreciated and gold remained stable does not account for 
admitted phenomena. I refer to the phenomena which I have 
just recited. Suppose that we adopt a gold standard, pure and 
simple, manifestly when gold is very plentiful it will buy fewer 
things, and this is called a rise in 17 7 When gold is scarce 
it l buy more of everything. This means a fall in prices. 
There is no mystery as to this. The experience of every gold- 
standard country in the world discloses a universal fall in the 
rices of commodities. 

And letit be remembered—and it is a most cogent circum- 
stance—that this depreciation does not antedate 1873. If we are 
trying this case upon its merits, and are to enter a judgment 
upon it, let us look at the evidence. The rule suggested by the 
other side does not apply, because the fall is universal and the 
diminished cost of production is not universal. 

Then we have this other significant feature, that the fall in 
the price of commodities dates from 1873, or thereabouts—the 
date of the demonetization of silver. Why is this remarkable 
coincidence presented? There may be some means other than 
that hinted at to account for it. I am not here to withhold any 
information. I know that Lam obliged to bring forth every fact 
that will tend to elucidate. The truth should be known that we 
may legislate wisely and in the interest of the people whom we 
represent. I cannot find and have not heard any explanation in 
harmony with the gold appreciation theory, of the incidents 
which I have cited. 

In China, where gold is a mere commodity and is sold just as 
lead or tin would be in this 3 rices have not varied in 
twenty years. This information I derive from an article quoted 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, and written by W.S. Wetmore, 
for the Hongong papers. Mr. Wetmore selected some twent; 
articles for his index numbers and discovered that the prices had 
Soen practically stationary since 1873, while gold had risen nearly 
5 r cent. 

n a recent article by the same gentleman, printed in the North 
China News, he shows that notwithstanding the enormous de- 
Po in the gold price of silver in Europe, America, and 

ndia, there has been no variation of importance in either China 
or Japan. He gives an instance within his personal experience 
to illustrate his meaning. Seventeen years ago he employed a 
boy at a salary of twenty-one Mexican dollars a month, and al- 
though at the present time silver is worth in gold less than a 
third of its former price, Mr. Wetmore has discovered that his 
servant is able to live now just as well as he did in 1876 and has 
not deprived himself of any of the advantages which he thenen- 
joyed, although, as I have said, commodities have not fallen. 

At the risk of being tautological, I will say that in all the great 
silver-using countries of the world an ounce of silver will buy 
just as much of the necessities of life at this day as could have 

n bought twenty years ago. If gold is declared to be the 
standard of the world, and if it is said that there is no other 
kind of money, gold will be more Ponana for, there will be greater 
need for it, its purchasing power will necessarily increase, 

If half the stock of gold were destroyed, no one doubts that 
the remaining portion would be more valuable. And so, if the 
use to which gold is applied be made more extended, if it be- 
comes more essential to the public comfort, so will we be more 
anxious to get it, so will its purchasing power develop. This 
subject was very ably and thoroughly discussed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada in his argument before the Brus- 
sels conference. Indeed, he left noth to be said upon the 
subject. The man who insists that the less money we have in 
the world the better off we are is no more inconsistent than the 

rty who admits, as he must, that the legislation of the world 

as n in favor of gold, and that that metal has been cornered 
and placed in a few hands, and still insists that its purchasing 
power has not increased. Mr. Balfour declares that— 


An appreciation of the standard of value is probably the most deadening 
ane benumbing influence which can touch the springs of enterprise in a 
nation. 

The same authority says: 

Thave no hesitation now in asserting what I have often asserted before, that 
if you can not attain this absolutely theoretical perfection it is better for 
the community at large that your standard should be a depreciating 
standard than that it should be an appreciating standard. 


IS A DOUBLE STANDARD PRACTICABLE ? 

I have heard gentlemen who declare that they stand upon the 
Democratic platform declare that there is no such possibility as 
a double standard. I have said enough with reference to those 
who criticise the platform upon which they were elected and 
will address myself to the merits of this proposition exclusively. 

ing upon this subject on February-15, 1878, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES], whose remarks at the Brussels con- 
ference gained him such wide commendation, said: 


Our money system was not based upon the idea that we should haye both 
metals always and concurrently in circulation, but upon the idea that there 
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might occur occasional variations in their value, and that it would alwa; 

be to our advantage in aray respect to make ayail of the cheaper of the 
two. The great feature ofthe double or optional standard is not the actual 
use of both metals, but the right to use either. The option of using either 
metal was enjoyed by the United States without let or hindrance until 
1873 74. This right of option of choosing either metal in which to make 
payment sufficiently accounts for the fact that after 1840 gold, then practi- 
cally having become the cheaper metal, mig b predominated in the coin- 

e. It was upon this very theory that our coinage laws were framed, and 
hen silver became the dearer metal the demand for its . — diminished. 
Was it ever charged in 1873 that the gold dollar was a depreciated dollar, a 
97-cent dollar, because at that time its value was 3 per cent below the value 
of the silver dollar? 


Mr. Balfour handles the subject very ably. He says: 


Iam well aware that there is a vast mass of opinion—I think not well-in- 
formed opinion—to the effect that a man who maintains the possibility of 
bimetallism should be ranked with those who think that the sun goes round 
the earth or that the earth itself is a flat disk But I may say without of- 
fense that those who hold this opinion show themselves but little instructed 
iu the recent history of the subject. It is permissible for those who base 
their opinion on these matters u the imperfectly remembered scraps of 
economic knowledge picked up fifty years ago—it is permissible for them 
still to hold the view that a bimetallist is a harmless lunatic who if he only 
confines his lunacy to this particular question can not be regarded as more 
dangerous to the public peace than any other confirmed bore. But Ido not 
think that any man who has seriously considered the literature of this sub- 
ject during the last generation holds this opinion or can posin hold it. 

I doubt whether there is a single economist of reputation under 60 years 
of age who will commit himself to the view that it is impossible to main- 
tain the double standard. If there be such a man I do not know his name, 
and if it be, indeed, an absurdity to suppose that this double standard can 
be maintained, then, indeed, we are in a bad case, because from every chair 
of Pa economy in this Soun and America, not to speak of Holland 
and other continental nations, I believe it is taught that the bimetallic the- 
ory is a theory which will stand critical examination. 

member, I am not asserting that every distinguished economist is a 
bimetallist; Iam not asserting that they would if they could establish a 
double instead of a single standard; but no economist of repute will lend 
his name to the idiotic objections—if I may use the expression without of- 
fense—to bimetallism which you will see in some of the daily newspapers, 
objections which appear to be founded on the view that to hold that a stable 
ratio can be main ed between silver and gold is something like holding 
that value is not determined by the laws of supply and demand or the cost 
of production, but that it can be settled by the mere fiat of a government. 

nose who hold that view show an ignorance of the very elements of the 
question which make it—I do not wish to say anything offensive—hardly 
worth while arguing with them. They do not appear to have realized that 
as it rests and must rest with the Government, th every government, to 
say what shall be legal tender within the limits of the state, soit must rest 
th the Government to determine what shall be the greatest cause of de- 
mand for that which it says is legal tender; and therefore, to compose that 
you can dismiss this doctrine by saying that itis inconsistent with the law 
of supply and demand is to ignore the main element in the problem. 

In fact, I should say that the bimetallic theory affords the most beautiful 
illustration known to me from a theoretic N of view, of the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand, in aspecially interesting and instructive 
case; but I have usually found that those who most denounce theory, at all 
events are usually convinced by what they regard as practice. But even 
practice and experience in this case are not enough to convince the theo- 
retic monometallists. They 8 shut their eyes to the fact that, so 
far from bimetallism boing an impossibility, it has been the actual system 
in force over a long period of time and over aroas districts, and that when 
it wasin force it produced every effect which every bimetallist has ever 
claimed for the employment of the double standard. 


The same distinguished man also remarked: 


If you have a joint standard—tf, in other words, you can count for your 
supply of currency not merely upon the gon 5 17 of the world, but upon 
the gold supply p us the silver supply—it is evident that the effect of any 
single cause of change is diminish use it is spread over a wider area. 
If you have a cistern holding, let us say, a thousand gallons, and you choose 
to divide that cistern into two halves, each holding 500 gallons, then it is 
evident that to withdraw from one of those compartments 100 gallons will 
make afar greater change in the level of that compartment than if the 
whole cistern were one and you withdrew your hundred gallons, not from 


the 500 gallons, but from the undivided mass of a thousand gallons. Thatis 
an elementary way of 100 at it, which, elementary though it be, will 
carefully consider it. So much 


8 conviction to those who will 
‘or the t cause of variation of the standard, on which, I think, you will 
admit that a double standard has advantages over a single standard. 


Prof. Francis Walker, of the Sheffield Scientific School, said: 


The extensive fall in the value of silver since 1873, which is often referred 
to as proving the unfitness of silver to be joined with gold in the office of 
moneys, appears to me to show most strikingly the power of legisiation in 
keep the two metals together. If gold and silver actually held a course 
through three centuries so nearly parallel, yet when silver was demonetized 
by the United States and Germany, and the Latin Union ceased to coin sil- 
ver in unrestricted amount, the price of gold ressed in terms of silver 
mounted upward in four years from 15.63 to 17.77, rising momentarily even 
to 20.17—these two facts taken in connection would seem to afford a very 
strong proof of their interchangeable use as money in keeping their mar- 
ket values together. 


I believe that these references are sufficient to meet the ob- 
jections which I have been considering. , 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN FREB COINAGE WITHOUT INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT? 


It isonly necessary to examine the proceedings of the Brussels 
Conference to thoroughly appreciate the difficulties in the path 
of international agreement. 

Mr. Cramer-Frey, delegate of Switzerland, said: 


Ishould be an unworthy disciple of the lamented M. Feer Herzog, who 
represented Switzerland at the conference of 1878, and an unworthy succes- 
sor to M. Burckhardt Bischoff, whose interesting work on Bimetallism and 
the Conference of 1841, at which he was a Swiss delegate, will have been duly 
esteemed by maey of you, if I ever entertained the idea that bimetallism 
would be admissible for us. My colleague, M. Rivier, and myself have re- 


ceived the most formal instructions to this effect from our government. 


Mr. Zeppa, delegate of Italy, said: 

It is astonishing that persons of 1 intelligence and general 
culture are to be 0 who would wish to 1 nations backward and to 
reéstablish bimetallism. 

Mr. Weber, delegate of Belgium, closes his remarks with these 
words: 

The forced circulation of purer ap ars iniquitous, from whichever stand- 

int the question is regarded, seeking to favor the e on of in- 

ustry and commerce by international means, we must not look for help to 
the mint, but to the custom-house, 

Mr. Boissevain, delegate of the Netherlands, did not agree 
with his more radical brethren. 

Mr. Tirard, delegate of France, expresses himself as believing 
that France was satisfied with the prevailing conditions, and his 
remarks were so positive that they were construed at the time 
by Mr. Cannon, one of our delegates, as meaning that France 
was less favorable to bimetallism than England, a view, however, 
which Mr. Tirard repudiated. : 

Mr. Raffalovich, delegate of Russia, ese favors gold. 

Mr. Rothschild expressed himself, as we now, in the most 
positive terms, approving of the financial policy of England, 
though he did venture the assertion that he saw no objection 
to silver being made a legal tender in England up to £5 instead 
of £2, as at present. And he made a suggestion which is of con- 
siderable importance, as follows: 

It seems to me that the European powers, holdi as they do large 
amounts of coined and uncoined silver, can not be indifferent to the market 


price of that metal; and, as to England, we have no right to look at one side 
of the question only and to ignore the complaints of a powerful minority. 


He also said: 


Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 
break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a deprecia- 
tion in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful to contem- 
plate and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spreading 
effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. 


The conference did break up, or adjourned without day, and 
it is now proposed to choke the last breath out of silver. In- 
ternational bimetallism may be accomplished if the United 
States stands firm, but if we throw up our hands and do as the 
advocates of unconditional repeal request us to do, the fight is 
determined. If one engaged in personal contest, conscious that 
his strength is failing, throws himself at the feet of his adver- 
sary and, placing his foeman’s heel upon his neck, suggests a 
si Pera his attitude is ridiculous. Much better for him 

ould it have been to prorong the struggle and rely for a favor- 
able proposition upon his adversary’s desire to avoid a culmina- 
tion, the exact nature of which could not be foretold. 4 

I am aware of the answer made time and time again to this argu- 
ment. It is insisted that the way to bring aboutan international 
1 is to absolutely demonetize silver. We all admit that 
silver money is necessary, and we are told that if we put our- 
selves in the position now occupied by England, France, and 
other countries, in time they will suffer so much that we will be 
able to force concessions. Thus we areasked to undergo the Dr. 
Tanner process. Weare to put ourselves upon astarvation basis, 
and must rest our hopes upon our ability to endure privations 
longer than others. 

. PEFFER. And then begin with watermelons to recover. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I scarcely think that the influence 
of watermelons would cure us under such circumstances. I be- 
lieve that it would take more stimulation than even this won- 
derful country has within its bosom. 

Mr. HOAR. The difference between the Democratic party 
and Populists is the question of stimulation. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator from Massachusetts 
refers to the difference between the Populists and the Demo- 
cratic party, which he says isa matter of stimulation. My ex- 
perience, acquired not only here but elsewhere, is that we can 
gather our Republican friends upon that issue into a common 
fold; upon such a platform they will not refuse tostand. Weare 
not differing greatly upon that proposition; and I really think 
that a majority of our friends, the Populists, sympathize with us 
in a degree even as to that issue. 

We have sent out delegates to Europe and have urged upon 
the world that there should be a bimetallic agreement between 
the powers, and we have declared that silver should be accepted 
as money and that it is good money: and while making all this 
talk, and in the midst of our argument, we propose by a solemn 
act of Congress to take away all the potentiality of a metal which 
we produce and flatter ourselves that an empty declaration which 
has no place in the body of the act, and which is simply apolo- 
getic, will influence other nations to change their system and 
will be a substitute for, if not better than, positive legislation. 
To say that the policy recommended is cowardly, is to express 
the situation in very moderate terms. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance has introduced, 
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“as I have said, in the proposed measure an announcement that 
silver is good; that we should have silver; that silver should be 
coined at the mints free of rece and that it should be treated 
in all ts as gold is treated. While making that declara- 
tion we decline to signify our faith in it. We absolutely aban- 
don silver and surrender in the midst of a great financial strug- 
gle with foreign powers. We bow before them and cast our- 
selves trembling at their feet, and with their feet upon our necks 
we expect a compromise and concession. 

I do not look at this affair from a sentimental standpoint 
merely, nor hive I any false pride as to my country. I regard 
her and cherish her as sincerely as any man can, for I feel that I 
owe much more to her than she will ever obtain from me. But J 
assert that if we do not show our faith by our acts, if we do not 
stand by the principles in which we assert we believe, we can 
not expect others to credit us with good faith, and we can not 
anticipate favorable action from those upon whom it is impor- 
tant that our influence should be made effective. 

Remember, Mr. President, that the ecw of this subject 
which I have already narrated makes it obvious that we have 
been derelict not merely in passing the so-called demonetizing 
act, but in our conduct and declarations in the international 
councils that have been held regarding silver yearsago. When 
we sent men to represent us, and when those men themselves 
expressed a lack of faith in silver, did we not then and there 
teach the lesson of wrong, and so deeply impress it upon tha 
minds and consciences of oiher peoples that they are unwilling 
to abandon the customs and policies begotten by our instruc- 
tion? Can we add any force to our position, can we expect to 
gain more favorable audience if we desert silver and present to 
other powers the debates that have been had in this Chamber? 
Will they not find every argument that was ever utilized by a 
gold monometallist in speeches which have been made in the 

nt Congress? Will they not encounter the solemn declara- 
ons of more than one Chief Executive and of the men nearest Ad- 
ministrations to the efiect that we do not after all have so high 
a regard for silver. When we confront these foreign financiers 
with the statement in our bill that we are in favor of doing some- 
thing which we are not to do will not those statesmen, those men 
of thought und experience in human affairs, smile at us as they 
have smiled before? 

But, as I remarked, I do not consider it essential that we shall 
have the concurrence of foreign powers. If I did I should re- 
gard the tusk as hopeless. I should wait, perhaps, with glim- 
mering faith for the future, but I would rely more upon hope 
than upon faith, for Ido not believe that if we abandon silver 
we can reasonably look during our generation for its adoption 
as a money metal by the principal nations. In some countries 
perhaps it may be necessary. In India it is probable that no 
matter what we do the necessities of the case and the loss which 
England has already sustained in her Eastern trade may lead to 
a reversal of her policy, but the way to obtain proper standing 
for silver is to stand by it ourselves. It is not, as I have fre- 

uently said, to cast it by the wayside as unworthy of contact, or 
fo relegate it to an obseurity from which it can never emerge. 

Great Britain has been a gold-standard country ever since 1816, 
and that very year she made a strenuous effort todiscard silver, 
but failed to succeed in doing so. This is demonstrated by an 
gc! “nao of the table of ratios already in evidence. 

us in 1815 the ratio of silver to gold was 15.26, in 1816 it was 
15.28, in 1817 it was 15.11. 

Silver ruled a little more than three-quarters of a cent higher 
per ounce in 1817 than in 1816. There was subsequently a de- 
cline, which did not exceed 3 cents in thirty years. And it has 
been said that the fluctuations during that period were not greater 
than the rats of discount in the Bank of England. 

I wish to say that I have heard many remarks in reference to 
the declarations of Lord Live l, whose Treatise on Coins of 
the Realm had so much to do with the British fiscal legislation 
of 1816. Sir David Barbour says: 


In no portion of Lord Liverpool's Treatise on Coins of the Realm is there 


8 f Bth October, 1007, directing that the guine. 
e er o as 
should be taken at 22s, each. : : 25 
IL The Council order ot 8th September, 1698, referring the question of the 
‘Trade. 


that the Englisn people, by general consent and without any interposition 
ty, — a the guinea after the t ro- 


le in 1 
e disappearance of h; hesis 
evidence brought forward in support of 
e 8 of wealthy countries from siyer io gold, which Lo; 
verpool invented in order to overthrow Locke's opinion t 
the money of the world or measure of commerce, nor fit to be so. 


In Germany and Austria in 1857 a determined effort was made 
to demonetize gold. Singularly enough sometimes we are dis- 
satisfied with silver and sometimes we are not satisfied with 
goid. But this attempt todiscredit gold did not affect the ratio, 
‘The Director of the Mint informs us that fine silver was quoted 
in 1857 at 1.353 per ounce; in 1808, at 1.344; in 1859, at 1.36; in 
in 1860, 1.352. So that the unaided policies of Austria and Ger- 
m ny, to which I have adverted, were not sufficiently potential 
to produce the conditions against which we are contending. 

f course, such action tended in an ulterior direction, but 
were insufficient to produce the change. The last straw des- 
tined to break the camel’s back, i. e., our improvident legisiation, 
had not been imposed. 

Germany exacted an enormous gold indemnity from France 
and thereupon proceeded to demonetize silver. 

In 1871 silver was quoted on an average at 1.326 per ounce. 
In 1872 the quotation was 1.322, and there was no sign of a fall 
until 1873, when the enactment concerning which my friend from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has said so much slipped through. 

If the market quotitions are worth anything at all they show 
that silver received its severest blow and that its depreciation 
was mainly caused by the action of this Government. 

And if we were potential for dest uction, may not our efforts 
in the contrary direction be productive of good? 

I admit that the legislation of Europe has influenced matters. 
Iclaim that legislation has its effect upon financial affairs, but I 
say that if we had been faithful to our trust even the power of 
Europe would not have been able to bring about the perils which 
menace our financial integrity. Thisis not sentimentality, buta 
mathematical deduction derived from the quotations and figures 
which I have given and from the demonstrations of that great 
teacher naporih: 

Mr. HI INS. Will the Senator permint me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask the Senator from California if it is not 
a fact that the United States at the time of the act of 1873 was 
upon a paper basis, using only paper and not coin at all, and that 
therefore any effect which might arise from the act of 1873 could 
only have a possible future bearing, that future bearing being 
then beyond the ken of man to know? 

Mr. TE of California. My answer to the Senator from 
Delaware is, that up to the date mentioned the commercial ratio 
remained without impairment; and that when the fell blow was 
struck the result which Iam now relating took place at once, 
and from that time to this the same tendency continues. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Then I ask the Senator if that was not coin- 
cident in time with the large sales of German silver upon the 
market, and if that was not the cause of silver going down? 

Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. President, let facts speak 
for themselves. I admit that when we are reasoning from cir- 
cumstances one circumstince alone is not sufficient to justify a 
conclusion; and it may be that in all the array which I have pre- 
sented and in «ll the experience narrated there may be other 
things coincident which it may besaid may suggest aresult; but 
when I take the history of this country and the history of other 
countries and find that the demonetization acts and the transac- 
tions with reference to gold and silver did not produce the un- 
fortunate conditions of which we comp and when I see that 
the moment we upon our statute books doned silver that 
then the difference of ratio became manfest, I claim that I have 
made a case; that the presumption is upon my side. 

Besides, I care not whether papos was used in the markets of 
this country at the dates mentioned by the Senator; there was 
then no law in existence striking at silver. There was then no 
man who doubted that when the resumption time came gold 
and silver would be the money of the people. Our citizens had 
learned from Hamilton, from Webster, from the great teachers 
who stood around the cradle of this Republic, to believe that 

old and silver constituted our money, and they so thought, and 
in uccord with that faith and the experience of civilization the 
commercial ratio mentioned was easily sustuined. $ 

L have ever doubted whether we have the power to adopt a 
gold standard. Mr. Webster’s argument upon this question 
seems strong and sensible. 

Said Mr. ilton: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium and is Hable to all the objections Which arise 
ee comparison of the benefits of a full with the e of a scanty circu- 

No man of patriotism until recently supposed that silver and 
gpa wou.d be divorced. It was known that they were married 

y nature’s ceremony in the Sierras’ recesses. It was known 
that generally wherever these metals existed that the disclosure 
of one meant the procurement of the other. Experience had 
demonstrated that while for a time one might be produced in 
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larger volume than the other, yet, that averaging the whole, 
going back to the 5 was well maintained. 

No argument can be which has for its object the en- 
forcement of the contention that the present state of affairs has 
been brought about otherwise than by legislation, and by the 
legislation of this country and the action of those whom we have 
placed in power. The venerable and able Senator from Ver- 
mont declares that we must find a new market for silver. This 
is not very cheering. The recent expeditions to the antarctic 
regions have resulted in the r a fine stock of seals, 
and it is supposed that a new field will opened there for our 
poaching friends. But no hope is thrown out that that country 
will consume much silver. 3 

The investigations that have been going on in the interior of 
Africa do not indicate the opening of any new market there, and 
our flying machines are not sufficiently perfected to justify the 
hope that we may be able to vend our products to residents of 
other planets. Hence, if we wait for the new market suggested 
by the Senator from Vermont, we must tarry long and tearfully. 
But I fail to note the necessity for a new market. The world's 
output of silver is steadily absorbed. Says the Britannica. 

The total production of silver in the Western world, from the discovery of 
America to the present time, has been in value about £1,400,000,000, of which 
£300.000,000 remain in coins. On the whole, it appears quite safe to estimate 
the average consumption of silver in the arts and through wear, tear, and 
loss, as f oe to three-fourths the production. Lowe in 1822 estimated 
it at two- 

So great has been the consumption of the precious metals in 
the arts that according toa statement made by Senator JONES in 
the Brussels conference, Sir Lyon Playfair, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, April 18, 1890, expressed the conviction that 
the demand for gold for purposes outside of minting amounted 
to at least 75 per cent of the annual produ ction. And Mr. Gif- 
fen ‘who by the way is often quoted 
peona the belief that substantially 

e mines are used in the arts. 

It appears to be settled that sixty millions of money per annum 
is re aa in the arts and that thirty millions more must be al- 
lowed for abrasion and loss of coin. And Mr. McCulloch esti- 
mates that there should be an annual addition to the stock in 
Europe, Australia, and America of fifty millions to keep pace 
with the increase in business, Thus we have an annual total for 
all interests of 8140, 000.000, and it must be evident to the most 
casual observer that Ch which is not considered in this esti- 
mate, has for ages absorbed an immense amount of silver. 

It has been proren by eminent statisticians that during a 
period of two hundred years the price of silver in the world’s 
TETS averaged only 12 cents an ounce from the legal ratio of 

5 tol. 

In 1760 the price realized for silver was $1.45 per ounce, or 
about 12 cents more than the amount called for by the legally- 
established ratio. : 

In 1813 the ruling price was about $1.26, or 7 cents an ounce 
less than it would have commanded if the legal and commercial 
ratio had maintained parity. And it must be remarked that 
these changes were not sudden and did not unsettle values to the 
slightest extent, and were much less than the fluctuation of the 
very best commercial paper. 

An able writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in discussing 
silver and considering ancient and modern ratios, refers to those 
established by Portugal in 1688, Spain in 1755, and France in 
1785. He says: 

These three historical ratios, and the bea! 
infinenced all legislation —— the subject, , Where there was no legisla- 
tion have governed the b. n markets for more than two centuries. 

But we need not travel for information upon this topic, be- 
cause the history of silver from the time of its demonetization in 
1873 settles the question. 

The commercial ratios from 1687 to 1873 were as follows: 


Commercial ratio of silver to gold, 1687 to 1878. 


the current products of 


of each upon the other, have 
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Commercial ratio of silver to gold, 1687 to 18783—Continued. 
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From 1874 to 1878 the ratios were as follows: 
Commercial ratio, 1874 to 1888. 


These ratios have widened since that time, with the exception 


of a brief period during whichitappeared thatthe United States 
intended to return tosensible legislation (an ill-founded assump- 
tion, I am sorry to say), and the mere rumor that we intended 
to do so baseless, indeed, though it was, helped silver to a marked 
extent. 

Prof, Francis A. Walker, writing in 1876 and noting the slight 
and unimportant fluctuations for a period of more than a century 
preceding 1873, uses these significant words: 
noticing an ee wets WAS of mln de to tbe ee 
changes in demand disconnected from the acts of governments di with 
the legal relations of gold and silver, I really can not conceive any intelli- 
gent and candid man as now main > 

To argue any further for the purpose of showing that silver 
was holding its own up to the demonetization of 1873 would be 
violence to the common sense of the Senate and the country. 
The tab es heretofore referred to constitute a demonstration of 
the correctness of this proposition. 

Since 1873 the fluctuation so often mentioned has certainly 
taken place in an exceedingly aggravated form. From these 
facts, not susceptible, I take it, of denial, it follows that silver for 
generations was successfully used as money and held its own 
with gold and continued to do this until the United States de- 
monetized it. If the United States had not done this the rela- 
tive situation of the metals would not have beenchanged, This 
final proposition must be correctif experience is worth anything. 
Nor is there anything unreasonable, independent of the argu- 
ment based upon experience, in the conclusion which I have just 
reached that when land, Germany, and other Euro coun- 
tries declared that silver was not worthy of Sonsiteration as 
standard money, it was natural that the situation should be some- 
what perturbed. But when the United States adds its voice in 
the same direction and, wholly regardless of her own interests, 
announces to the world and proclaims from housetops of civili- 
zation that silver is worthless, it is certain that the usefulness 
of the metal will be to a great extent impaired. 

If I should circulate a rumor that the real property that the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance owns, and to which he 
has good title, was so involved as to render it impossible for him 
to convey the fee, and if this assertion, made in obvious disre- 
gard of the truth to some one who intended to purchase that 
property, influenced the latter so as to prevent a sale, I would be 
guilty of slander of title; an action could be maintained against 
me to recover damages for my ill-advised talk. 

This right of action is given upon the theory that men are in- 
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fluenced by e e reports. And if this be true in the case 
of an individual, how much more potent does the slander become 
when it is made officially bya great nation; when it is made not 
with reference to the property of another, but regarding our own 
product. When we who produce silver declare against silver, 
when we who insist in our political platforms that bimetallism 
is desirable inconsistently print upon our statute books the dec- 
laration that we have noconfidence in silver, is it to be wondered 
at that there is lack of confidence elsewhere? Is it not evidence 
of imbecility to wonder that silver should be discredited when 
we have thus treated it? 

Give silver a chance. Do what you solemnly said you would 
do when you subscribed to your party platforms. Put it upon 
the same basis as gold. Treat it as fairly as gold. Give it an 
equally honorable place atthe governmental table, and see that 
a fair portion of the choicest legislative viands is allotted to the 
white metal. The man who is sô treated that starvation threat- 
ens him, finds no difficulty in assigning a reason for the differ- 
ence in physical development manifest as between himself and 
one who has been well fed. Act toward gold as you have acted 
towards silver, and a large portion of our most distinguished in- 
habitants would demand the demonetization of the former. Let 
us be consistent; let us be reasonable; let us be liberal; let us 
act in good faith. 

When our Governmentspeaks discreditably of silver the state- 
ment excites more than common attention. It is said of us that 
our interests should naturally be for silver, as we produce large 

uantities of that metal, and that therefore we are very much 
fa the same attitude as a suitor whose expressions adverse to his 
own interests are proven with telling effect by his opponent. 

It has been argued that many Senators upon other occasions 
called attention to India as a silver consumer, and contended that 
because of our large absorption we could afford to go to free 
canes but that now, this argument being taken away, the case 
f 


I think it has been shown with sufficient clearness that there 
is not an extravagant quantity of silver in the world; that there 
is not enough to destroy parity; and that while the absorption of 
silver in India furnished an argument on the silver side of the 

uestion, its elimination does not justify the conclusion that we 
should do our utmost to destroy the purchasing power ofa metal 
of which we produced so much. It has been demonstrated that 
until we made the most vicious attack possible upon silver, it 
took good care of itself, and there is not a man in the country 
who has any right to assume that silver will not be self-sustaining 
if Congress restores it to the position which it occupied in 1873, 
in which position it maintained itself without et 

Besides, we have the authority of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] that England will be forced to restore silver in India, 
and the indications go far to sustain his anticipation. 

It is claimed that if we have free coinage our silver must all 
leave the country. It has been well remarked that this metal 
can not leave us unless we receive an equivalent. A few da 

oa Senator who advocates the gold standard declared that he 
aid not mean to say that gold would in such an event be with- 
drawn from the country, but that it would be withdrawn from 
circulation. 

Says an English writer: 


If a gold coin could be exchanged for a heavier weight of silver coins in 
one country than another, gold would be sent there to buy up the heavier 
silver coins. This yery mistake was made at the English mint before the 
year 1698, so gold came from other countries to buy up the heavy English 
silver coins, and in spite of Sir Isaac Newton's teaching to the contrary, 

e generally supposed that the gold came of itself through greater suit- 
ability; consequently it was pronounced to be the fittest for coinage, and 
was decreed in 1816 to be alone fit for unlimited coinage, silver being ban- 
ished, except for small payments under 40 


Even Sir Thomas Gresham never pretended that one metal 
would drive out another. He did say that the inferior would 
drive out the superior if they were allowed to circulate together. 
He was led to make this remark because of the currency of light 
and full weight coins. Prof. Jevons says: 


Gresham’s remarks concerning the inability of good money to drive out 
bad only referred to moneys of one kind of metal. 


It is untrue that because coins of a certain metal depart from 
a particular country that that fact proves that the coin with- 
drawn is superior. 

It is said that if we have silver only we will be involved be- 
yond redemption. When we had a sole gold currency, owing to 
the faet that silver was dearer, ruin did not appear imminent. 
Sensible men paid no attention to the often-heard remark that 
we would become bankrupt if we allowed the free coinage of 

ld, because it was cheaper than silver. The subject was, 

owever, discussed. 

Thirty years ago the Illustrated Loudon News reported cer- 
tain proceedings of the British Association for the Advance- 


8 Science. Among other interesting matter the following 
given: 
Mr. H. Fawcett read a paper “On the Effects of the Recent Gold Discov- 
es.“ which attracted considerable attention, and led to a very animated 
on. Mr. Fawcett reckons that the amount of our whole existing 
gold 3 2300, 000, 000. The next ten years will introduce 2200, 000, 000 
of fresh gold from Australia, California, and other quarters. He subtracts 
from latter amount £60,000,000, which he sacrifices to“ absorption.“ 
This leaves £140,000,000 as the addition to our gold currency in ten years’ 
time. But poe is depreciated and lessened in value according to its abun- 
dance. Did it promise, then, to be twice as abundant at the end of ten years 
as itis now, it would threaten a loss of half its Ben value, and therefore 
promising, as it does, an addition of nearly a fourth to its present amount 
at the end of that period, it threatens a loss by that time of nearly one-fourth 
of its present value. Mr. Fawcett thinks this depreciation sufficiently prob- 
able to induce any prudent person to take every precaution to obviate its 
consequences, 

Mr. Fawcett followed the line of argument adopted by pres- 
ent advocates of the gold standard, buf no one paid great atten- 
tion to him. 

But I do not believe that with proper legislation there is any 
danger that gold and silver will be at variance at the ratio of 16 
tol. If we will desist from our own attacks upon silver the 
world will do likewise. We can not get all the silver of the 
world if we desired it. Without some silver even the gold- 
standard countries would find themselves in peril. 

We certainly will not give our gold to any one; we can make 
good bargains as well as others. 

But all the silver of the world could not be thrown upon the 
American market without bringing other nations to a stand- 
still. It is admitted that a vast quantity of silver iw needed 
everywhere. It is conceded that there is not enough of gold in 
the world to go around. Does any one suppose that France 
would yield up her immense stock of silver? She could not re- 
place it with gold, for there is no gold to replace it. If our sil- 
ver supply was augmented by remonetization, such increased 
amount would be readily absorbed and would constitute no men- 
ace to our business integrity. 

But, Mr. President, as I have already repeatedly urged, as 
soon as silver is treated properly there will be no object in at- 
tempting to capture silver or to capture gold. 

The assertion that silver is too bulky for use is not worthy of 
much consideration. I do not find many people in this part of 
the world carrying double eagles in their pockets. I think it 
probable that a very large proportion of om Eastern friends 
who are so wild upon the subject of gold would not know gold 
if they saw it. In California we know something of gold because 
we handle it. 

A few years ago, upon the occasion of my first visit to the 
Eastern portion of the United States, I came to Washington sight- 
seeing. Ithen had some ambition to come here in an official 
capacity, and entertaining the idea that no one could be reall 
capable of participating in the affairs o fhis Government intelli. 
gently unless he had to some extent familiarized himself by actual 
observation with the necessities and peculiarities of each State, 
I traveled from State to State on a tour of observation, and having 
a small supply of gold on hand, I went to a Washington theater 
with some friends and presented a newly coined twenty-dollar 

iecə at the box office. The young man in charge, who was a 
New Yorker, and violently in favor of the single standard gold, 
looked at the pee critically and told me he would rather not 
takeit. Itold him that it was gold, and he called in attaches 
of the office, and finally the general manager, and after extended 
deliberation, my twenty-dollar piece was accepted. I do not be- 
lieve that it would have been taken had itnot been that I twitted 
them upon the inconsistency of Eastern ple with reference 
to gold and silver, and while I was engaged in utilizing my diplo- 
matic powers, I noticed other amusement seekers buying tickets 
and paying silver without objection. It is justas unnecessary to 
lug silver around as it is to take gold about. Silver certificates 
weigh no more than aot certificates. The balance of my gold 
supply I found it hard to get rid of. There was a lack of con- 
fidence in gold. 

I certainly feel justified in saying that there is nothing in the 
proposition that silver is too bulky. In the great commercial 
transactions to which gentlemen have alluded neither metal is 
actually present, and in smaller affairs of business currency is 
uniformly utilized; and whatever may be the legislation upon 
the subject, it will not be difficult to avoid actually handling 
large quantities of either metal. 

At this point I desire to say a word with reference to a polic 
which this Government adopted sometime ago, and which, it 
appears to me, was wholly uncalled for. 

rater to our practice as to the redemption of bonds payable 
in coin. 

I believe in paying our creditors all that we owe them and 
paying them in the money designated in the bond, But when 
this Government, owing money p.yable in coin—payable, in other 
words, in that coin designated by the Constitution and described 
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therein as gold and silver, refused to pay silver, but did pay gold 
because the creditors preferredit, a great mistake if not a crime 
was committed. In all private transactions it has universall, 
been admitted that where coin is called for that either me 
will satisfy the obligation. Such was the law known by all par- 
ties when bonds were issued. With reference to the greenback 
matter which has been spoken of, no one ever pretended that any- 
one who entered into a contract after the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and after greenbacks were declared 
to be currency, providing for payment in lawful money, could not 
satisfy the indebtedness with greenbicks. ; 

The proposition sustained in the greenback cases, which ex- 
cited so much comment and such an amountof adverse criticism, 
was that one who entered into a contract involving a money 
promise prior to the issuance of the greenback could be forced 
to accept currency unknown when the agreement was made. No 
court ever held to the view which the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury seem to have uniformly followed, that our coin indebtedness 
should be paid in gold only. What right have the bondholders 
of this country ever had to ask for the enforcement of a condi- 
tion undisclosed in their contract? May they plead ignorance 
of the law? Such a plea is not tenable. Were they deceived by 
any mistake of fact? Obviously not. They knew the Constitu- 
tion of this country just as well as we know it, and they knew 
when they insisted upon gold payments that they were not en- 
titled to the same. They knew the attendant circumstances 
fully. Butthey have procured various Administrations to ignore 
the interests of the 1 nail ane that the feelings of the bondholder 
may not be hurt. These men have been more exacting than 
Shylock. He demanded the letter of his bond; he asked for 
nothing else. He wished a pound of flesh close to the heart. 
Had the modern bondholder n in his place he would have 
demanded the heart itself. 

Legally as wellas morally the United States Government 
erred when it paid out gold when its promise would have been 
satisfied by the payment of silver. t is well known that the 
bondholders have always bitterly opposed free coinage. They 
were especially active when the Bland act was pissed. That 
measure was not congenial to any of the silver men. Mr. Bland 
said when he was compelled to accept it: 

Isay,1 1 against this bill while I vote for it under that protest. I 
want, in House, to give notice and the understanding to go forth that 
this is no compromise and no settlement. It is not what the country ex- 


pes or desires, but we vote for it now to secure what we can at this time, 
tending to continue the necessary legislation hereafter. 


Although the bondholders did not obtain the exact legislation 
which they desired, still they made an enormous profit out of the 
work as it was done. The loss to the Government has been im- 
mense. Between 1862 and 1868, it is stated upon reliable author- 
ity that the United States marketed bonds tothe value of $2,049,- 

75,700 and only obtained from those who took these bonds u 
$1,371,424,238. So the bondholders were not very badly treated. 
They donot belong to the injured innocent class. 

Thus we again discredited silver. We manifested our want 
of faith inits eet paring power when we permitted those whose 
indebtedness could have been legally and morally satisfied by 
the payment of silver to take gold from our Treasury. 

Ipresume Senators will yet be found who will still say that we 
have treated silver as we treated gold. One of the most disas- 
trous consequences of this mistaken policy consists in the estab- 
lishment of a rule from which it is difficult to depart. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon a single question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Did not California and the whole coast there 
make exactly such bonds? Did they not keep themselves on a 
gold basis during the whole war, and ever since? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am glad that the Senator has 
mentioned this, because I can show the utter want of resemblance 
between the situation to which he refers and that which I am 
considering. We made contracts in gold for the reasons I have 
stated, and we paid them in gold because we agreed in terms to 
do so; but when we made a contract payable in lawful money of 
the United States we paid it in lawful money, the debtor deter- 
mining the kindof lawfulmoney. We neverpermitted the cred- 
itor who had entered into a contract with us which was by its 
terms to be satisfied by payment ‘‘in coin” to dictate the char- 
acter of coin that we should give him, and we have never known 
an ee of anyone having the audacity to make such a de- 
mand. 

I have said, Mr. President, that our own legislation is respon- 
sible for much of our present trouble. I find in support of my 

ition a letter quoted as having been written by the senior 
enator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. Ikno nothing as to its au- 
thenticity except that I find it in a respectable paper and I assume 
it is correct. I will read it. It was written in 1868, regarding 
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It is said to have 
been received by Hon. A. Mann, of Brooklyn Heights, N. Y.: 
DEAR SIR: I was peana to receive your letter. ETERON interests are 


the question of which I am now 1 


the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
quite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried be- 
fore a court. Isend you my views as fully stated in a speech. 
isthat we pro to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to redeem 

e wey legal tenders. 

I think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the 
same kind of money he paid for the bonds. If the case is to be tested hs the 
law, I am right; if itis to be tested by Jay Cooke’s advertisements, I am 
e I hate repudiation or anything like it, but we ought not to be de- 
te from doing what is ht by the fear of undeser ved epithets. If, un- 
der the law as it stands, the holders of the five-twenties can be in 
gonm, then we are repudiators if we po to pay otherwise. the bond- 

older can legally demand only the kind of money he paid, then he isare- 
pudiator and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he gave. 


Truly yours, 
if JOHN SHERMAN. 


I have collected, or rather there has been collected by Mr. 
Young, whom I before quoted, and published in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, excerpts from a debate which was had in this 
Chamber, together with remarks thereon, which I adopt. It 
reads thus: 

Notonly did the monometallists in the Senate betray their tender consid- 
erations for the bondholder by insis that he should receive Le been ina 
dollar not used by the common people, but being beaten on that point they at- 
tempted to secure for him a silver dollar conta about 42 grains more than 
the dollar they would have cheerfully given to the people. After roundly 
denouncing the silver dollar of 412} grains as a cumbrous and undesirable 
coin various monometallist Senators proposed amendments to increase its 
weight. Senator MORRILL of Vermont, for instance, proposed a dollar of 
454 grains and antagonized the adoption of an amendment offered Booth, 
which was subsequently incorporated inthe bill. Mr. Booth, exp! 
amendment, said: 

It is constantly objected that silver is not a proper material of which to 
make money because it is too cumbersome: but certificates of deposit for 
silver will circulate just as freely as certificates of deposit for gold, and just 
as easily. And in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Whyte] allow me to say that this section is copied substantially from 
the section of the existing law which allows deposits of gold and es the 
United States the safe depository for gold on the same terms that this pro- 
poses to make it for silver. 

Senator Blaine, whose attitude on the bill was on the whole 
metallism, was too logical to oppose Booth’s amendment, and in 
of the debate took occasion to express his approval of the silver-certificate 
plan. He was interrupted when speaking, and the following colloquy en- 


sued: 

“Mr. MORRILL. May I ask the Senator from Maine if he does not consider 
it (proposition to issue silver certificates) a confession that silver is a cum- 
brous and inconvenient e to carry, and that this is a mode toobviate it? 

“Mr. BLAINE. Not at all. 

“Mr. MORRILE, A mode of getting paper instead? 

Mr. BLAINE. No more than it is as to gold. You do that for gold to-day. 
You give exactly the same certificate for gold. 

“Mr. Boors. It is seldom I intrude upon the Senate, but the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], if I am right, is in favor of a very heavy sil- 
ver dollar. He favors a dollar of 454 grains” 

The amendment, which reads as follows, was opposed by every gold advo- 
cate in the Senate and almost unanimously accepted by the advocates of re- 
monetization. We give it place here and lay stress upon it because there 
are in California alleged friends of silver who are constantly asserting that 
the standard dollars will not circulate and are jing idle in the Treasury, in 
willful disregard of the fact taat there are ce: cates outstanding — 
nearly every dollar of silver repos: in the Government vaults: 

That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States in sums 
not less than $10 and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 each, 
corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. The coin 
deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the Treas- 
ury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be re- 
— . „ taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may 

reissu 

Mr. MORRILL, who had at one stage of the proceedings denounced the sil- 
ver dollar of 412} grains as cumbrous and undesirable, and who rather in- 
consistently proposed to increase its weight to 454 grains, ins of accept- 
ing his growers Shed pel, roposed the following amendment: 

“And provided further, t for any amount of silver dollars which may 
be issued under this act there shall be reserved and canceled by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury an equal amount of United States notes of denomina- 
tions less than $5.” 

Mr. MORRIL stated that the object of his amendment was to get the silver 
doliar into circulation, but the Senate recognized the fact that its purpose 
was to contract the currency, or at least prevent its expansion by retiring 
legal-tender dollars as rapidly as standard silver dollars were coined. The 
Senate promptly rejected the amendment, all of the gold men voting for it. 


Mr. President, I have said that I did not intend to wage war 
upon any class; and the criticisms which I have made and shall 
make, are not directed at those who on any particular 
business, unless they come within the statement which I present. 

In the great queen city of the Empire State—a city which 
largely influences the affairs of this Republic and to some extent 
controls its destiny—there are to be found in proportion to popu- 
lation as many able and patriotic men and women as can be en- 
countered elsewhere; and it is probable that the proportion of 
wealthy men who are otherwise than as they should be, is not 
greater there than in other portions of the country. 

When the nation was in peril, when she was threatened with 
dismemberment, the brave men of New York did more than ut- 
ter patriotic expressions. Their State contributed to the cause 
of the Union her full quota and made a record for valor and 
leadership second to none. Still, it is undeniable that there are 
within that great city a number of immensely affluent people 
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who, while expressing greatsolicitude for the laborer and farmer 


and while hoping that every man may get an honest dollar, and 
that the poor may be clothed and fed, ao not act as if they were 
sincere in their ions. We have been informed, and the 
statement is no doubt true, that during the panic thousands of 
depositors were unpaid, and the TAE eee for this nonpay- 
ment wus the inability of those who held mo to meet 
obligations; and thus national bank after —— bank eommit- 
ted admitted acts of binkruptcy. t 

It has been demonstrated that at that period there werein the 
vaults of those institutions an enormous amount of money which 
would have done much to alleviate the suffering which pre- 


vailed in New York. 

No one will charge the New York World with iality in favor 
ol silver people. Noone will that that journalattempted to 
raise a commotion or create feeling against the wealthy interests 
of the metropolis. Yet I learn from that paper that there were 
thousands of le in that great city out of employment and 
hundreds fel, ta bread. I quote the following from the World 


of the 6th: j 
“THE BREAD GAVE OUT.” 
For two days this has ended the story ot the distribution of The World's 
Free Bread Fund. or 
After 9,000 had been fed the door was reluctantly shut in the faces of 500 


i 2 

‘This sh ula not be permitted to again. It is a pity, and if con- 
tinued it would be ashame for any to turned away empty-handed who 
ask only a loaf o 


t bread. 
Five hundred dal'ars will feed 10,000 e. In this city of luxury and Hb- 
erality that small sum daily surely sho t be lacking. 
‘The contributions from the benefit performance to-morrow by star actors 


I lately noticed two illustrations in that paper which, blended, 
represented the following: There was a miserable hovel. The 
walls were apparently broken. Mould oozed through the cracks; 
the floor seemed ill-suited tothe use made ofit. In one corner wis 


a bed seareely competent to maintain its burden, and upon it was 
stretched a miserably covered woman. Her airing counte- 
e skin seemed 


nance told the sad story of hunger eg ea 
to be drawn tightly amd closely to her Not old, she was 
worn from su Her hands were elasped upon her breast, 
from which an infant, then crying upon the floor, had drawn al- 
most the last drop of her life. Her glassy eyes were turned up- 
ward in mute a for that justice which had never been 
awarded her here. Near the door stood a man poorly clad. Upon 
his cheek there was a tear. He looked in bitter anguish upon 
his suffering family. The artist had written across his bre ist 
the words, No work.” Near the bed paused a girl, perhaps 14 
or 15 years of age. Her face was that of a woman, and she was 
obviously 8 conscious of the terrible character of her 
situation. A 


boy w , embraced his father’s leg, 
and looking up raving f parent's seemed to say, “I want 
something to eat.” 


The reporter who saw all this passed perhaps several blocks 
away from tke sad scene and there encoun a magnificent 
mansion. Hedelayed, responsive to the enchantment of music. 


There wasa sound of revelry by night. 


Had he looked beyond the externals of this grand abode, he 
would have beheld all the splendor and delight of a New York 
financier’s home. He would have noticed beautiful women in 

attire, attractive and attracted. He would have seen 
Sone furnishings before which the fabled glories of antiquity 
would have seemed as nothing, liveried servants ing in 
styles borrowed from insolvent lords and barons. erhaps the 
= rietur of this palace, the gentleman who thus entertained 
i is one of those who has urged his newspaper repre- 
sentatives to attack this Senate upon the ground that the repeal 
of the Sherman law would make the poor happy. Perhaps he 
has closed his bank and refused to pay a dollar to his depositors. 
Perhaps he is one of those who have determined to create misery 
that may come to time. 

During the enactment of all these bewildering scenes, and while 
these very variant circumstances are displayed behind the car- 
tains of life which I hive sought to lift, we are told by the New 
York World that it has been ult in that center of enlighten- 
ment and worth to secure enough of money to supply the poor 
with loaves of bread. And mid these happenings in the great 
harbor of New York, with face turned towards the sea, seeming 
to look over the ocean, upon which ride, and must for ages ride, 
the ships of civilization, freighted with the mighty wealth that 
commerce moves, stands a colossal statue, presented to this Re- 
public in token of her superiority and as proof of her right to 
elaim preéminence in the councils of freedom. Initsright hand 
that statue holds, extended far above its massive front, a bril- 
liant and flashing torch—it is Liberty enlightening the world! 


But those of whom I am treating otherwise than in praise, un- 
fortunate ae exert or have exerted a vast influence upon the af- 
fairs of co . There has never ben a time of monetary 
stringency when they have not pinched thisGovernment. They 
have dared to use the National Treasury for their personal ag- 
grandizement, and have even succeeded in doing so. Not al 
that, but they assume to control the policy of Government 
where financial affairs are in anywise concerned. As citizens 
of the United States they have a right to express their views and 
critcise their public offices. and to this no sensibl: man will ob- 
ject. But they do not, either in fact or in theory, thus limit 
themselves. They wish to rule and desire that those who ought 
to be the servants of the people shall be their servants only. 

To illustrate the peculiar tendencies of thisclass I willcallatten- 
tion to the remarksof one of the wealthiest men who h sever been 
in our country, and who was called upon two or three years back to 
give such information as he possessed concerning certain com- 
binations and stock operations supposed to be injurious to the 
public. After those who were examining him had made several 
suggestions and had interrogated him as to whether in his judg- 
ment some of his dealings were not are to public policy, he 
said with some asperity in substance, If these things that L do 
are against public policy and wrong, why do you not make your 
luws so us to prevent me from 5 them? As long as 
your laws are as they are I will act as I have acted.” 

The expression your laws’ impressed me as exceedingly sig- 
nifio mt. This man was a citizen of the United States, Was sup- 
pos d to exert much influence upon our elections because of his 
unlimited means, and yet he said Te laws,” indicating that- 
he considered himself without the pale of Republican fraternity. 
Then his remark, that he would act as he had acted until pre- 
vented by epee legislation, amounted to saying that his deeds 
could not be controlled by anything binding only in the forum of 
his conscience. Nothing but a penal enactment could hold him 
to moral rectitude. His attitude was indeed piratical. While 
he did not sail upon the ocean flying the black Hag, the platform 
upon which he thus stood, the sentiments he thus announced, 
and the course of conduct he pursued justified the assertion that 
he was hos is humani is. 

In the present controversy we have familiar instances of simi- 
lar arrogance. A few ao o a New York dispatch announced 
that a prominent banker had been waited on by a reporter for the 
purpose of asce: his views with reference to a rumored 
conversation said to have taken place between the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and other officiais concerning 
the State-bank tax. The reporter asked this Wall street finan- 
cier his opinion of the proposed measure. Well,” said the lat- 
ter, I have not examined the position very closely, but do 
not think that I would like it. owever, there need not be any 
solicitude, because the Administration will not pass any finan- 
cial 87700111 us; hence ae a A be no 
anxiety upon the part o. public regarding the subject. 

Another Wall street man was also reported as having been 
interviewed, and he expressed himself in much the same way; 

ing, however, that the country would never be sitistied with 
any bill that did not meet approval of the fraternity to which 
he nee Sueh men claim to know the sentiment of the 
people. 


A telegram in the Washington Post of Monday tells us that 
certain bankers in New York City have censured the chairman 
of the Finance Committee because he has yielded too much to 
the silver men, and the chairman is spoken of in an but 
complimentary terms. His censors declare that he is unnt for 
the position that he oecupies because he has made concessions, 
The same paper also announces that the Senator from Indiana 
acted wrongfully in “refusing to consult us.” 

I have no doubt that if such a request was made, the chairman 
of the Finanee Committee would refuse to pay any attention to 
it. I know that he would much rather consult a gathering of 
farmers residing at a point distant from this Capitoland whoare 
unable to come here, than to visit the New York magnates who 
are now attempting to dictate tohim. These ple do not ap- 
preciate the situation or dignity of the man whom they assail— 
the chairman of the committee which at this juncture is the most 
important of this body; a man who has served in the Congress of 
his country for a large portion of a generation; who has had the 
confidence of his constituents and of the public; who has labored 
thus long and earnestly, sacrificing numerous op ortunities for 
advancing his fortune, and above all a Senator of the United 
States whose obligation to the people is paramount to his duty 
to any individual. 

This man is abused because he will not take his gospel from 
men whom he has justly criticised and for whom he has properly 
expressed his contempt for these many years, regarding 
whom in his opening speech he told many truths, most unpala- 
table, no doubt, to them. Nor do they appreciate that the Sen- 
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ator from Indiana has been in an attitude which can not 
be agreeable to him, because he is antagonizing the views of a 
ary number of gentlemen whose opinions upon the real merits 
of the silver question do not differ from those which he has long 
entertained, and vigorously and eloquently championed. If the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance needs any proof that he 
is still a good silver man, it is furnished by the opposition of his 
Wall street critics and their newpaper subordinates. 

Whenever I conclude that the Senator from Indiana has aban- 
doned the eause to which he has given the best days of his life 
I will have no confidence in myself. I differ from him in this 
instance, but I do not doubt his good faith. 

Iam aware, of course, that it is idle to talk about the wealth 
of one person and the poverty of another. Legislation can never 
obviate this difficulty. 

It has often been said that if we were to commence on any 
given day upon an equal footing, the evening would find us in 
varying circumstances. 

But Í have cited the instances mentioned and have referred to 
want of patriotism of a limited but very powerful class, that the 
country might appreciate the necessity for the maintenance of 
those rules which have ever guided this body, and that the Senate 
of the United States is not subject to the dictation of adishonest 
element, however strong it may be. 

But a few days ago it was said by the newspaper critics that 
there was not a Senator upon this floor who had anything tocon- 
tribute who had not been fully heard; yet we know that Senators 
who have spoken more recently, as well as others who gave ex- 
pression to their views earlier in this debate. all contributed to 
our instruction and the instruction of the country, and each of 
them spoke upon his conscience, with dignity and with ad vantage 
to those who would listen or who may rend. I, in common with 
each Senator, am present. because I consider it to be my duty. 
I am acting in accordance with what I deem to be the sentiments 
of the masses of my countrymen. 

There is an honest difference of opinion as to the wishes ofthe 

ple. Lam absolutely of the opinion that my State is with me. 
My views upon this subject are not unknown. I have expressed 
them many times. They have been crystallized at my instiga- 
tionin the platform of more than one Democratic convention in 
the Stite of California. I have never retracted a word that I 
have said upon the subject of free coinage, and I am here tak- 
ing the position whieh I have occupied for years. I believe 
that we are all endeavoring to do our best, fully aware of the 
great responsibility resting upon us, and which is not resting 
upon those individuals who are attacking us; and it might as 
well be understood now as at any other time that our obligations 
will be performed regardless of such assaults. 

If there is at this time any mitter the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finarce thinks of sufficient importance to dispose of, 
I have no objection, though I can 5 if it will suit better. 
It is convenient either way as far as I am concerned. I do not 
wish to disturb the regular business of the Senate. It is agree- 
able to me to yield, and it is perfectly agreeable to me to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I prefer the Senator to continue if it is 
agreeable to him; if he is not tired. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam not at all tired, and [ would 
rather go on. 

I lately asked a gentleman who favors unconditional repeal 
whether he thought we are suffering from a lack of currency, 
and he said ‘‘ undoubtedly.” 

I asked another gentleman, also an enthusiast in the same 
cause, his opinion, and he stated that we were not suffering from 
awantofcurrency. Yet both of them agreed that there should 
be unconditional repeal. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informs us that— 

No greater mis ake could be committed than to assume that the present 
. — embarrassment is caused by an actual scarcity of money in the 

One of the most eloquent, unconditional repealers, who has 
spoken during the present Congress, says: 

Lventure the assertion that we are not suffering to-day from a lack of 
money, but from a redundancy of money. 


“ Redundancy ” is defined as being anything superfluous 
exceeding whut is natural or necessary. Superabundant, exu- 
berant.” So that we are suffering from superfluous, superabun- 
dant, and perhaps exuberant mcney. 

The cause of our difficulty seems to be, according to this theory, 
that we have too much of a good thing, u proposition which, how- 
ever much it may be appreciated by others. I and my friends de- 
cline to believe, for not only do we discover that money is not 
superabundant, but that it is uncommonly difficult. to procure. 
Or, if there be such a redundancy, the elusive character of the 
metal may account for our failure to hold it. The more common 


view taken by the friends of the pending bill seems to be that 
mvney is scarce, and conse quently the business can not be done. 

I mention these conflicting views to show that our opponents 
can not reconcile their argument. It is plain that the repeal of 
the Sherman bill can not be insisted upon on the theory thatour 
circulation is too contracted, because the effect of that measure 
has necessarily been to increase the circulation. And it is equally 
obvious that no argument bised upon the hypothesis that we have 


| too much money will ever be considered sound by men who have 


not enough to transact their daily business. 

It is aiact, as stated by one of the very able speakers who has 
addressed the present Congress, that one dollar in actual cir- 
culation, moving about in business circles with rapidity,is worth 
any number of dollars fastened up in asa.eor located in a bureau 
drawer.” He might have added that one dollar in circulation 
is of greater commercial importance than any amount of pre- 
cious metal which may be buried under the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. It ought not to be difficult to convince aman who is read 
to ri the effect of a logical statement—that it is muc 
easier to get a dollar when there are a million dollars in circu- 
lation than to obtain such dollar when there are oaly a thou- 
sand in existence. 


If not novel it is at least worth noting that in this day and gen- 


eration an ample circulating medium isa bad thing. Why can 
not we support as large a circulation as France? We needa more 
liberal circulation than that country. 

Taking the position of our n it may be summarized 
this way: If contraction is bad, the Sherm m law caused con- 
traction: ife ion is bad, the Sherman law caused 
The Sherman law is indeed a most unfortunate enactment. It 
excites my pity. I feel for the unfortunate measure. It has no 
friends. According to the statements of those who voted for it 
it never had any friends. Most of them supported it because in 
its absence silver would be more liberally dealt with. These 
gentlemen, who were farseeing, if not particularly candid, knew 
that the Bland-Allison act was more favorable to silver, and 
hence they were willing to substitute. The Democrats were 
aware of the same thing, and they voted against the Sherman 
bill, because, although they preferred free coinage to any such 
measure, they nevertheless desired the Bland-Allison act rather 
th:n the Sherman act. 

Under these conditions it is suggested by a Democratic Ad- 
ministration that the latter act be repealed. The Bland-Allison 
act „ departed this life, silver is to be hopelessly 
abandon 

Said the author of the bill under consideration, in speaking of 
the same: 


pl 
forever on an impregnable basis with gold in the circulation of the country. 


Says the President of the United States,in his message to Con- 
gress: 

At spairn — and silver must part company, and the Government 
must fail in its established policy to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other. 

So the author of the bill introduced it for the purpose of say- 
ing silver; and the President recommends, urges, and insists 
upon its passage so that silver and gold shall part company. 

I do not desire to convey the idea that I doubt the good inten- 
tions of those who here hold opinions differing from my own, 
but good intentions will not suffice. Said Mr. Webster: 

Good intentions will always be pleaded for assumption of power, but they 
can not justify it even if we were surethat itexisted. It is hardly too strong 
to say that the Constitution was made to guard the people against the dan- 
gers of good intentions, real or pretended. 

It has been charged that those who are opposed to uncon- 
ditional repeal are endeavoring to attach something im the na- 
ture of what is commonly called a rider” to the bill. This is 
entirely unfounded. The act in question proposes to amend the 
Sherm n law by repealing one of itsclauses. It is admitted that 
there must be further financial legislation, and yet it is sought 
to first accomplish a repeal and then afterwards to prepare that 
which 83 should be an amendment or a substitute. The 
argument that because people are frightened and have been de- 
luded by monometallists into the belief that the Sherman lawis 
in some way connected with their misfortunes we should vote 
contrary to that which we hold to be common sense, isunworthy 
of consideration. 

It is our obligation to explain to the people the bearing of the 
Sherman law upon the country, and thus restore confidence. 
Instead of pandering to a meaningiess panic we should reason 
with those who have participated in it. It is palpable that the 
addresses that have been made in this Chamber and elsewhere 
have done much to convince the public that there is nothing in 


the pretense that the Sherman act is at the bottom of all our 


misfortunes, 
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Itis true that some capitalists threaten to get up another 


panic, but Ido not believe they can succeed. At all events, itis 
not a bad idea to find out who controls this Government. 

Those who are opposed to unconditional repeal have appreci- 
ated the pleasant references made to their exertions by the New 
York World. 1 remember seeing some articles a short time 
since in the St. Louis Republic. That newspaper was edited, as 
we all know, by the distinguished gentleman whose pen now 
writes from day to day our obituaries in the World. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the New York World? 

Mr. WHITE of California. In the New York World. I be- 
lieve about the middle of last May he transferred his services to 
that journal, and from that stand he is writing to us and of us. 

I have been looking up the St. Louis Republic during the 
period of this gentleman's occupancy of the editorial chair. I 
am about to report the result, not to make him experience un- 
pleasant sensations, for that I would not do, but because he was 
the chairman of the committee on resolutions of the last Demo- 
cratic national convention, and from tke platform he read to the 
assembled Democracy the party prinolp es there adopted, with 
the exception of the change in the tariff plank, which was made 
upon the floor. As to the silver plank, it came from the com- 
mittee over which he presided, and he personally read it. His 
declarations now are valuable for another purpose. 

Senators have been annoyed at his remarks, but I desire to as- 
sure them that the New York World does not mean a word it 
says upon thissubject. The harsh expressions therein contained 
are used in a Pickwickian sense, and when Senators are charged 
with a violation of duty by this gentleman, he merely acts as the 
instrument of another. e is there to write for that side. He 
does not pen his real sentiments. Iam endeavoring to vindicate 
him, and hence, I wish to show you his actual opinions, not only 
to exonerate him, but likewise to presons the arguments to the 
Senate which he formerly utilized and which are deserving of 
consideration. 

In the St. Louis Republic of April 4, he said: 

A Senator is quoted as sa that Mr. Cleveland is amazed at the strength 
of the free-silver element party. That is nonsense. Mr. Cleveland 
knows very well that nine hundred and ninety-nine Democrats in every 

uarely on the declaration of their party platform 


thousand are standing — 
in favor of the coinage of silver and gold without mint charge without 
discrimination against either metal. 


NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE DEMOCRATS IN EVERY THOUSAND. 
It is good news that the proportion is thus large, but I amled 
to fear that it has been reduced somewhat hereabouts. I have 


never doubted that the mass of the people were that way. I pre- 
sume that this article may be considered accurate as applying 


to the ple rather than to Congress. 
A „he said in the same paper on Apri 26 of this present 
ear, but a very few days before the Worlà articles were put be- 
ore us: 


The financial plank adopted at the Chicago convention as of the plat- 
form on which the Democratic poy defeated Harr: would form the basis 
for an admirable Treasury policy—a policy of bime m, first, last, and 
all the time. 1t would furnish admirable reading for Secretary Carlisle 
whenever a few dozen millionaires and a few hundred speculators try to 
convince him that they are the ple. 

This is solid reading. There is truth in it, Iadmit; but such 
an announcement would not look well in the New York World. 

In an editorial appearing in the Republic less than a week be- 
fore the gentleman quoted commenced work upon the World, 
under the heading Against a ruinous contraction,” we find the 
following: 

It ut to be erally understood that the nt policy of redee: the 
Sharman silver bullion notes in gold only is tempor Pr, and that the Dene. 
cratic pany isso far from being committed to it that it dispproves and con- 
demns it, is borne out by the party’s record since 1873, as well as by 
the national platform adopted last year at Chicago, Democrats have never 
ceased to denounce the demonetization of silver. ` X 


Then follow some references to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN],which I shall not read. 

In the Republic of May 9 our friend makes the following sav- 
age declaration: 

Secretary Carlisle has demonstrated that with the aid of the West and the 
South he can maintain the Treasury reserve fund, and the New York banks 
can go to thunder. 

That the Republic had but little faith in the panic is illustrated 
by the following, taken from the issue of May 8: 

Having discovered that the rest of the country pays no attention to a 
“panic” among its gamblers, and that Secretary Carlisle can not be stam- 

ed by a speculative “squeeze,” Wall street may be expected to pull itself 

¿ ther this week and indulge in some wholesome meditation upon the 
9171 — 5 its control of the finances and trade of the country are irrecovera- 
The course since pursued by our editor implies that Wall street 
has pulled itself together and has pulled the editor of the World. 

In the issue of May 8 I find this: 

Well, Wall street has had its threatened “panic,” and what is the result? 
A tew lame ducks are fluttering from additional wounds, some of the water 
has been squeezed out of the inflated stocks, and the timate business of 


the country goes on steadily and prosperously. The time when a 
among W: ee could d. on a crash in the finances 
trade of the country is gone forever and country’s business is all the 


healthier for it. 

That this teacher of the poops was right in his faith as to 
the brief life of the pe corroborated by the views of our 
very excellent and able Comptroller of the Currency, who in an 
address delivered ata dinner tendered to him by the bankers of 
Chicago on the 14th of this month, said: 

One ot the greatest dailies of New York, in theintroductory to an account ot 
a dinner there given two months since, at which I had the honor to be the 
guest, said: Amid the crashing and topp ot Western banks the bankers 
of New York, Republicans and Democrats e, met last evening and gave 
expression to their faith in the financial stability of our country. It can be 
but asource of natural congratulation that the gathering of to-night is un- 
der other and different circumstances. The d rs then threatening, hap- 
pily for us all, have passed away. No longer banks are suspending and fac- 
tories closing, but, instead, reope: are the order of the day, and whirl- 
ag erronea and smoking forges are hing labor for the army of unem- 
ployed.’ 

But I am a Steger Some one may say that there is no in- 
consistency in the attitude of theeditor of the New York World, 
because he may be in favor of silver and yet desire to repeal the 
purchasing clause. But that he was a vigorous opponent of un- 
conditional repeal is manifest from the St. Louis Republic of May 
8, where occurs the following: 

It is reported from Washington that a poll of the House of Representatives 
shows 3 of 35 in favor of tho te coinage of silver. In sucha 
House it will be easy to redeem the pledges of the Democratic platform tore- 
peal the Sherman law and to substitute for it the coinage of both gold and 
silver, without discriminating against either metal and without charge for 


This is very important, not because it illustrates the inconsis- 
tency of a gentleman who was expressing his sentiments in the 
St. Louis public on . 8, and who, though he writes edi- 
torials for the New York orld, does not express the same views 
therein—for the question of his consistency or inconsistency is 
not vital and is only valuable as evidence tending to show the 
exact situation of the contest—but because he is a prominent 
member of the Democratic party. He certified to the silver 

lank in his party’s platform. Not ony did he certify to it, but 
fe was chairman of the committee which framed it, and he ac- 
tually read it to the assembled Democracy, and it is with pleasure 
that { refer to his construction of that platform, and that I call 
attention of Senators to the circumstance that he agrees that 
the Sherman law should be re ed, and that there should be a 
substitute for that law providing for the coinage of both gold 
and silver without discriminating against either metal and with- 
out change of mingo, So say we all.” 

Mr. PALMER. the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, I wish to say that Mr. Jones did not read the declaration 
of principles, according to my remembrance. I was on the piar 
form at the time, and I think it was read by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. My impression is that Mr. Jones 
went up to read it; but that is quite unimportant. 

Mr. PALMER. I know that. 

Mr. WHITE of California. My impression is that the Sen- 
ator is mistaken, but I may be in error about it. I am not at 
all dogmatic on that point. My recollection was that way, but it 
is a matter which did not impress me very much then. 

Mr. BATE. I would say to the Senator from California that 
the gentleman to whom he is referring was the chairmanof the 
committee on resolutions. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, the chairman of the com- 
mittee. On reflection, I think the gentleman took the stand 
with the platform and then the Senator from Wisconsin read 
them. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, that is my recollection. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Well, he stood by it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator may remember another 
thing which perhaps may be of importance in thatconnection. 
The gentleman to whom the Senator from California refers was 
not the chairman of the subcommittee which formulated the 
draft of the platform, nor a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I spoke notof a subcommittee, for 
a subcommittee is notthecommittee. Ispokeof the committee. 
Hence I do not concede that Ihave beencorrected. The gentle- 
man I referred to was chairman of the committee. I do not 
mean to say that he wrote this particular plank; that he actually 
sat down and penned it. I do not know who penned it. It has 
a composite appearance in some aspects; but let us not be too 
technical in this matter. He was chairman of that committee. 
He came into the convention, and another gentleman, it seems, 
took the resolutions and read them to the convention. 

We are now told that a subcommittee drafted this plank. All 
right, but that gentleman was chairman of that committee. He 
was not only as responsible as any one of the members, but was, 
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under all rules, more directly concerned than anyone else with 

reference to its framing. It suited him, Mr. President, for in 

his popor he declared for that construction which we here con- 

tend for, and which is justified by the terms of the instrument. 
On May 5 the same editor remarked in the Republic: 

Gold is not heavily exported from the Mississippi Valley, because it loses 
in value by abrasion so that it is not worth its face, and because its weight 
makes the expense of freight a very considerable item. To secure its ex- 

rtation. however. the Federal Treasury can pay the freight on it and store 
tin the New York subtreasury, giving Western and Southern holders green- 
backs and silver certificates inexchange. These will answer every purpose 
of money, and by continuing this 8 ot collecting at public expense as 


much gold as possible in the New Yorksubtreas it will be comparatively 
easy to get it out of the country. Perhaps after this would be the best 
way of solving the gold question. 

And now he is afraid that gold may leave us. In the issue of 


May 2 there isa very pointed editorial attacking Wall street 
and commenting upon the ability of Mr. Carlisie to resist the 
importunitiesof thespeculators. On thatday,among other wise 
utterances, the Republic said: 

The quicker the extra session of Congress is called the better. In no other 
way can Secretary Carlisle be so well defended from the Wall street specu- 
lators and money dealers, who are determined to control the Treasury in 
spite of the Democratic platform. 

_ But, sad to relate, Mr. Editor, the extra session was called, 
and the Democratic majority of 35 to which you referred passed 
away, and because of influences, the nature of which I do not ab- 
solutely know, but which have been surmised to be various, this 
majority was obliterated, and the cause that was in the ascend- 
ant failed of support, and the Senate of the United States at this 
moment is striving to resist the Wall street speculators and the 
money dealers who are determined to control the Treasury in 
spite of the Democratic platform, a platform which you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, helped to make and for which, as far as this plank is con- 
cerned, it afforded me pleasure to vote. 

Again, in an editorial of May 12, just on the eve of his depar- 
ture to New York, the gentleman already quoted says: 

In the first place let us dispose of all questions about the Democratic na- 
tional platform adopted at Chicago by pointing out that the policy on which 
the Federal Treasury isnow conduc is Harrison's policy as carried out by 
Mr. Foster, of Fostoria, late Secretary of the 3 as the representa- 
tive of the Wall street ideas illustrated in the careers of Messrs. JOHN SHER- 
MAN and Zimri Dwiggins. As this policy was adopted by the Harrison Ad- 
ministration considerably before the meet: of the Democratic national 
convention, as that convention condemned sweeping terms the entire 
financial policy of the Harrison Administration, as from that day to this there 
has been no in the poney so condemned, it is evident that neither the 
Democratic platform nor the Democratic party is in any way responsible for 
it. Democrats have not yet been able torally to the support of Mr. Cleveland 
in Buon numbers as to force a change, but they will do so, and that in the 
near future. 


In the near future,” did you say? I should fix it in the 
sweet by and by.” 

It is a matter of regret that the rally“ has not been had, or 
if had, that it has been ineffectual. 

Continuing in the same editorial, this ex-chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the Chicago convention says—and this 
is ex cathedra: 7 

The bimetallism of the Democratic party means that silver and gold shall 
be freely coined at the legal ratio and treated by the Government as legal 
tenders of equal value when so coined. Under this poney miva: would be 


paid out at the convenience of the Treasury and we would hear nothing more 
of the talk about the drain of gold. 


This committee chairman ought to know. 

Why do not the advocates of unconditional repeal change their 
tactics, and while amending the Sherman law substitute in lieu 
of the purchasing clause legislation that will allow silver and 
gona to be freely coined at the legal ratio? Is it necessary to 

old meetings of committees and to deliberate weeks and weeks 
in the preparation of such a silver measure? If the promises 
made in the bill introduced by the Finance Committee are to be 
realized, let the realization be had. 

I desire to say here that the honesty and elevated character 
of several well-known bimetallists, who have been induced by 
readily made promises to support unconditional repeal, render 
these 3 incapable of suspecting that which I feel con- 
fident is a fact, to wit, that they will not be allowed to give us 
any financial relief. Why not introduce a bill in the House of 
Representatives covering this subject? Why not dosomething, 

entlemen? Move alittle. We yearn for your proposition which 

s to be crystallized into a financial law. Hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick.” 

We have made promises ad nauseam, but promises are always 
unsubstantial if there is a lack of faith in the intention or a want 
of ability to perform. 

Said the St. Louis Republic on April 30: 

An esteemed and acute reader of the Republic writes that in less than a 
week after the Boston bankers have been kind enough to give Mr. Carlisle 
their gold 9 they will send some one with the greenbacks around 
to the New York sutbreasury to draw out the gold again. This is entirely 
within the zaage of possibilities. In fact, it isgreatly to be feared that these 


pone arehaving fun with Mr. Carlisle. Buthe is entirely too high-minded 
suspect them of it. 


I fear that these people are having fun with agreat many able, 


distinguished, and conscientious gentlemen. 

In a late issue of the World the junior Senator from Kentuc 
is referred to as a worthy successor of Mr. Carlisle. In this 
agree; but let me say to him and to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and to other Senators who are and for years have 
been friends of bimetallism and the earnest advocates of free 
coinage, that it is greatly to be feared that these people are hav- 
ing fun with them, and permit me to urge in tones of caution, 
that it will not do to have too much regard for the promises of 
men whose lives have been devoted to making of fortunes be- 
cause of the mistakes, inadvertences, and confiding manliness of 
those with whom they have dealt. And such are the persons 
who are seeking to delude us by assurances of relief to come. 

From the Republic, May 9: 

The 1 money for America is a currency of Kale and sil ver, freely 
coined. y sort of a bank note is unsound money. y delegation of the 
soverel, wer of issuing money or tokens of exchange to any corpora- 
tion or vidual, to any bank, State or national, is one of the worst forms 
of 0 ever devised against the people, and it ought to be resisted by 
them to the last extremity. 

How would that editorial read in the New York World? It is 
a sound editorial. I indorse it. I also agree with the Republis 
in its editorialof May 10, wherein the following advice was given: 

The talk of humiliating Mr. BLAND of Missouri merely because he insists 
on representing the rank and file of the Democratic party willend in talk 
and nothing else. The people who undertake to turn Mr. BLAND out of the 
Democratic party will have to turn the party out with him. 

That is severe. 

In the Republic of May 9 there is an editorial entitled ‘‘ Money 
and Sovereignty,” wherein, among other things, the editor in 
commenting upon the attempt of the national banks to control 
the Government, says: 


orant, 
made 


compiere collapse and ruin as 
will show what folly it is to try to divorce finance from common sense and 
common justice, 

I wish it to be understood that I do not press these utterances 
upon the Senate for the purpose of inconveniencing or injuring 
in the slightest degree the gentleman who promulgated them. 
But in addition to the reasons that [ have already given, I re 
his arguments while he was upon the Republic as cogent, and am 
willing to adopt a greater portion of them, certainly those which 
I have cited. As he was the leader of those who made the na- 
tional platform, I am delighted to know and to pees that 
his view of the meaning of that P RORA wholly coincides with 
mine. Iam confident that he will be grateful to me for my ex- 
planation. His present employment embarrasses his opinions 
and if perchance he should say aught seemingly harsh you 
must not forget that he can not help himself. Some, not all 
of our Eastern metropolitan newspapers, have pona in many 
instances a course that can briug them no credit. It was truly 
said by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that the days 
of. t editors, who molded the opinion of the country ty 
their honest and brainy arguments, seems to have departed in 
many parts of the country. The Hessian there holds the boards. 
Of course we have an able, honest, and fearless press. I am not 
speaking of that press. 

I have heard it stated that the effect of an increase of currency 
will be to injure the r ae whose money is Pane Pere 
by the New York and other banks. It is true thatthe banks are 
in debt to the depositors. When one of the advocates of the 

nding measure, who claimed that its defeat will enrich the 

ew York bankers, was asked why do the New York bankers 
favor it if its passage would be of such vast assistance to their 
depositors, he responded that the New York binkers would not 
take this money because they had learned that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best eases I confess I do not credit this. I do not think that 
the New York bankersrefused to make $20,000,000 because hon- 
esty is the best policy.” They may be very good men, but they 
have not been subjected to this temptation. 

It is sought to persuade us that the bankersof the country are 
in debt, and that farming communities especially are all right 
because they produce something, and the world at large must 
buy their products. But the farmers are very largely mortgaged. 
I have shown that the percentage of tenants is increasing. The 
more corn and wheat they raise the poorer they get, because it 
costs more to produce the crop thanit brings in market. Of 
course they can eat some of their wheatand corn—and I presume 
that this satisfaction is deemed sufficient to afford them happi- 
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ness—but when they are all reduced to a conditlon of tenancy, 

they may be denied even this right. 

THE UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW MEANS NO LEGISLATION 
IN THE INTEREST OF SILVER OR IN THE INTEREST OF ANY CURRENCY 
EXCEPT GOLD. 

Delenda est Oa ! thundered the imperious Roman. Silver 
must be destroyed, declare the monometallists of to-day. 

The bill reported to the Senate by the Committee on Finance 
contains, in addition to the ordinary 5 matter, a prom- 
ise that Congress will do better than the terms of the indi- 


cate. 

It isa Congressional function to enact a law which becomes 
effectual when signed pree President, or when passed notwith- 
standing his dissent. yond this the Senate has no power to 
go. A resolution such as that contained in the Finance Com- 
mittee’s bill may be aptly denominated a brutum fulmen—it is 
without the jurisdiction of this body. Its incorporation intoa 
law is the mere injection of extraneous matter wholly illogical 
and trifles with the public. 

It is the function of Co s to enact laws, not to promise such 
enactment. We have no jurisdiction to enter into a contract to 
enact such a measure. Such a promise will not bind our suc- 
cessors, nor can it bind us. 

The man who will accept that declaration in lieu of that to 
which the declaration admits silver is entitled, would be willing 
to subsist upon assertion in lieu of substantial nutriment. 

I can not question, as I have said, the good faith of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. His eloquent address in ad- 
vocacy of the bill which he reported demonstrates that he is not 
in symp thy with what I believe must be the effect of such legis- 
lation. That he has been induced to report and support itis no 
argument reflecting upon his integrity. He is acting bona fide. 
He thinks that if Congress repeals the Sherman law, that a 
measure akin to free coinage will be passed and signed by the 
President. That the chairman of the Committee on Finanes has 
faith no one will deny. in view of this condition of affairs. Iam 
aware that he favors the free coinage of silver. 

Iknow this, bec wuse he has said so often and splendidly. He 
has been led to believe that if his bill becomes a law, silver will 
find advocates in the ranks of the repealers. I am not without 
confidence, notwithstanding the times, but I hesitate before this 
decidedly testing proposition. To be candid, I think that the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act is the end of financial 
legislation for the roren While I know that many gentlemen 
think there is a financial system approaching, I nevertheless 
assert, that those who are dicta the present movement aspire 
to ruin silver. It is sought to delude the Senate into the belief 
that the Administration is utilizing its utmost brain work to put 
silver upon iis proper level; and it is supposed that the Chief 
Executive is in this arduous task, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has squarely declared that the hour has arrived 
when gold and silver must part company. He does not equivo- 
cate. He is now, as always, tive and direct. He has not 
said a word calculated to deceive anyone. 

There should be no ales in the mind of any gentleman 
here thit the unconditional repeal of the Sherman bill ends 
financial legislation for this session. This is true for several re- 
sons. First, because Congress, under present induences, will not 
pass any remediul legislation; secondly, because if such legisla- 
tion were enacted the Presidential veto would be interposed.. 

I will say now that I have no pitience with that view of duty 
which practically concedes the right of the Executive to do the 

ing of the Senate. Itis hisduty torecommend. This he 
has done. It is our duty to consider his recommendations with- 
out fear, favor, or affection. This lam endeavoring to do. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] said tersely and forcibly the 
other day that the departments of government must be kept 
strictly apart. I agree with him, but do not concur in theinfer- 
ences properly deducible from his more recent remarks upon a 
kindred question. j 

Some one has said that he has followed the President’s leader- 
ship. So have I. I did my best to promote his election in my 
State in 1834 without results. In 1 I had the honor to pre- 
side for half the time over the national covention which nomi- 
nated him for President of the United States. I was a member 
of the last national convention, and my delegation voted for 
him solidly. 

In my State exertions were made last year independent of the 
slightest aid from the nutional ‘committee in re pg A whatever, 
which brought California into the Democraticfold. [havealways 
defended him and know him: to be fearless and honest. Hence I sa 
that van, Sa sa wr towards him can not be questioned when I spe 
ol itas being friendly. ButasaSenstor I criticise Executive dec- 
larations as a mitter of duty, and because I deem it right so to 
do. I have taken a position from which I do not propose to re- 
treat until satisfied that I have made a mistake. 


IF THE INTRINSIC MERITS OF THIS CASE ARE NOT SUFFICIENT TO SATISFY 
THE SURROUNDINGS OUGHT TO SUPPLY ABSO- 


We find the Republican party practically solid in favor of un- 
conditional repe: We discover the authors of the demonetiza- 
tion of 1873 and all the admitted monometallists insisting that un- 
conditional repeal is the salvation of the country. But we find 
the President of the United States, who positively declares that 
gold and silver must part company. appearing here through his 
message and urging us to unconditional repeal as the means of 
carrying out his policy—that is to say, that gold and silver ma; 
part company, Mr. Cleveland asks us to unconditionally re 
thislaw. If the consequence of unconditional re is to force 
silver away from gold's companionship, no one who believes in 
silver cin support the scheme. 

Mr. Cleveland's ability is conceded, and he talls us flatly that 
he asks for this repeal so that the divorce of the metals shall be 
rendered effectual: no conditional decree does he propose; it must 
be absolute and complete. For my part I prefer to stand with 
the masses of the Democratic party, whom, I am persuaded, ap- 
prove of the course of whose leadership I am following. I re- 

ret that the Democratic side of the Chamber is not united. I 
ow that there are able and conscientious gentlemen on the 
other side, but I think I can see Democracy standing witha tear 
upon her cheek and looking reproachfully atthose who have long 
been her champions and wearing an expression that seems to say: 


Shall we then meet as 
After our dreams of joy? 


Permit me to ask the friend of silver who urges unconditional 
repeal to consider his associates in this matter; to remember the 
history and sentiments of the majority of those who are acting 
with him. Thereure in that advocicy able and loyal men upon 
this side of the Chamber who have been in many a Democratic 
campaign and whose integrity is hia paras There are en- 
listed in the same cause Republicans who have done great serv- 
ice to their country and whose names are linked with the story 
of her greatness; but let me ask the advocate of unconditional re- 
— to point out a Senator or any individual in or out of this 

hamber who is an absolute gold monometailist who is not in 
favor of the pending measure. 

IS TT UNNATURAL THAT THE SILVER STATES SHOULD APPEAL TO CONGRESS 
TO DO TEEM JUSTICE, AND HAS CONGRESS ANY RIGHT TO REFUSE THE AP- 
Colorado became a State before the Hayes-Tilden election, 

Had it not beea for Colorado Mr. Tilden would have been Presi 

dent. Tne Electoral Commission would no: hive been heard of, 

I have attempted to present the questions involved here with- 
out reference to the interests or desires of any particular Staie. 
I recognize that the legislation which Congress is called upon 
to en iet involves something beyond personal profit; that it com- 
prehends more than the advancement of individual views, or the 
vindication of personal theories. Hence, I have sought toargue 
the pending issue regardless of advant ges which might be con- 
ferred upon a particular person or section by the adoption of the 
sentiments to which I subscribe; because I have recogni and 
do recognize the truth that it is the duty of the Governmentto 
do that which is for the benefit of the greatest number and to 
adopt that policy from which will flow the largest amount of 
happiness. 

olorado was admitted to the Union at a time when she was 
able toaccomplish the triumph of a Republican President. Wy- 
oming and Idaho were also tted, mainly by Repubiican en- 
deavor. 

I do not mention these circumstances because I have any doubt 
of the right or duty of Congress to admit these States. Had I 
been here I would have voted for admission. In this struggle 
Colorado and Montana find that they are the principal silver- 

roducing States. Idaho relies largely upon the same industry. 

W ming is tributary in a degree to the territory covered by 

these Stites, and Colorado, by whose vote Mr. Hayes became 

President, finds itself in direct an i to the Republican 

party. Iam a Democrat, firmly convinced of the correctness of 

my party’s principles, and yet I stand here to defend the cause 
in which the efforts of Colorado and Montana and Idaho and 
other silver-producing regions and their dependencies are en- 
listed. I do this not because I believe that silver should be sold 
to the Government for the benefit of silver-producers, but I hold 
to my present view because I am satisfied that ths cause of sil- 
ver is not restricted to silver States and is not bounded even by 
the confines of this Republic, but is circumscribed alone by the 

limits of civilization. z 
I have attempted to show why this country should maintain 

silver coin ge. and [ have not said one word in support of the 

notion that the United States should assist in the use of this 
metal because certain States were interested in its pro- 


duction. But T confess at this time toa feeling for the silver 
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States. They were called into the sisterhood of the American 
Union by the Republican party, which at this moment laughs 
at their distress, smiles at their ruin, and plans their disintegra- 
tion. These States come to this Congress ing the same 
sovereignty enjoyed by Massachusetts and New York. They ask 
for friendly, nay, they have a right to expect affectionate treat- 
ment. They are met with the cold-blooded announcement that 
their inhabitants are few in number, their taxable 8 im- 
material, and that for such reasons it is not a mistake immo- 
late them upon the pyre erected by the magnates of Wall street. 

Here I pause to set my foot firmly and immovably. I ask for 
the enforcement of no policy destructive to our common country, 
but I demand squire behavior toward every member of that 
Union whose permanency has been decreed in the storm of battle 
and proclaimed by constitutional declaration, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho may not dictate to their American sis- 
ters. but they can not be ignored or repudiated. If there are any 
bright pages in the story of the Republican party, they are to be 
found in the record of that great struggle which culminated in the 
organic announcement which inhibits secession. My Republican 
friends, you wooed Colorado, Idaho, and Montana into the fold; 

ou brought them here upon the implied promise that they would 

benefited by the affiliation. You solicited them to enter into 

a governmental contract from whose obligations they might 

never be discharged, and having thus tied them to you, you are 
crowding them to the wall. 

Here in this hour, when the sunlight of liberty illumines the 
afternoon of the nineteenth century, you tell us that these States 
have no rights which you are bound to t. This I deny. I 
ama believer in he relormaticn of the tariff. I am perhaps rad- 
ical in my theories, and yet when J am brought to the tisk of 
altering an instrument based upon a different plan, which is the 
result of the legislation of a generation, 1 will not hesitate to 
consider the status of those whose property has been invested 
and whose experience has been had under another policy sup- 

d to be fixed: nd lasting. I comprehend what the destruc- 

ion of the silverindustry means to Colorado, Montana, and Idaho. 
I have no interest in either one of those Commonwealths except 
o interest which ought to be felt by each citizen of the United 

tates. E 

But I know that the enactment which is contemplated means 
the ruin of the silver- ing States. You object because those 
States produce. Why should they not produce? Why should 
their citizens not demur to a pro ə which must degrade 
and bankrupt them? Throughout all nature the opp pro- 
tests against the oppressor. History is pregnant with such ex- 
amples. But reasonable beings do not monopolize this charac- 
teristic. The least of God’s creatures yield obedience to the same 
law. Scarcely a worm crawls that does not resent the heel of 
the intruder; the serpent strikes, the poisonous adder hisses 
when man places upon them the pressure of unfriendly contact: 
the sheep fiercely defends its offspring; the trembling and 
wounded deer strikes the hound with deadly power. The m- 
less dove, bending its powers to their utmost tension to escape its 
destroyer, and spending its ultimate energies to elude the pur- 
suit of its dreaded ad vers try, screams in pain and terror as it 
falls beneath the talons of the kite. And shall we wonder ifa 
Commonwealth, organized under our Constitution and conform- 
able to our laws. shall protest against the enactment of a statu e 
which shall substitute ruin for prosperity, sadness for joy, and 
which shall render her incompetent for existence: which shall 
exile businessfrom her cities, drive the miner from his home, and 
leave to the eagle, the emblem of our liberty, to signal desola- 
tion from its mountain eyrie? 

Mr. President, if it is desired to aid the cause of silver, why 
can we not incorporate in this billan effective recognition of that 
metal? It is idle to pretend that the subject must be more fully 
considered. Complaint ismade by parties within this body, and 
parties without, to the effect that the Senate is taking up too 
much time, 

Why do not the gentlemen who are becoming restive utilize 
their industry and their talents in suggesting a financial meas- 
ure such as will meet the admitted demands of the country? 
Why is it that they are incapable of doing this now, when, £c- 
cording to their theory, they will be able to bring about the 
wished-for scheme later on? 

What hope can the people of the United States justly enter- 
tain that a body incompetent to devise ways und means, in the 
month of September, 1593, will develop proper qualifications 
later in the season? ‘Does the climate affect the financial ability 
of the antisilver people, and if the weather is not favorable to 
the solution of the broader question, I cn not understand the 
point that this is a good time for the enactment of the pending 
mezsure. 

The President of the United States holds out no hope to those 
who are upon ‘our side of this question. He flatly repudiates 


silver, and those who know Mr. Cleveland and are aware of his 
firmness of character, do not doubt that he will, as I have said, 
at once veto any measure designed to accomplish any of the re- 
sults for which the friends of silver are struggling. I am no 
prophet, and I do not claim to possess any kindred gift; but the 
most ordinary intellectuality can safely be depended upon to 
foretell the action of the President should a separate measure 
extending the circulation of silver be presented to him. He is 
anxious to repeal the Sherman act, and while he would not favor 
an amendment recogni the two metals «s money, still, if he 
could not obtain the re of the purchasing clause in any other 
mode, it is probable that he would acquiesce in a fair compro- 
mise—a compromise in publ o interest, 

Senators may ask, Whatplan doyou suggest? Mr. President, 
we are notin a position to suggest an amendment, because it is 
openly stated that those wo have this bill in charge will not 
accept any amendment. They are absolute repealers—nothing 
else. If we defeat unconditional repeal, they will perhaps de- 
scend from their lofty eminence and talk fair. As itis now, we 
are informed in advance that there is no midway place of meet- 
ing; that we must cross the street and prosent ourselves in hum- 
ble homage before the unmoved champions of absolute repeal. 

The law does not require that which is useless. H, owing to 
business relations with you, Mr. President, it is my duty to 
make you a tender be ore acause of action arises in my favor, 
and if you notify me th t it is not worth while to make such a 
tender—that you will not accept it—then I am exonerated from 
the obligation and am not fore:d to do that which must neces- 
sarily be vain. Such is our position here, and such must it con- 
tinue to be as long as our opponents declare that they will ac- 
cept no compromise. — 

I may be permitted to urge that there should be no doubt of 
the good faith of those who are contending upon either side of 
this subject; and that being so—and I address these remarks par- 
ticularly to those of my own political faith—it is obviously our 
duty to come together and make a reasonable and rational ar- 
rangement, one that can be accepted without humiliation by all 
parties. Unless the Democratic members of the Senate shall 
come together, the consequences to the pity, and therefore to 
the country, must inevitably be disastrous. e personal ambi- 
tion or interests of one individual or of a few individuals ought 
not, it is true, obstruct the course of party policy. 

Buthere, where probably amajority of the Democratic Senators 
are firmly convinced that the unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman act should not be carried out, it is not 
only rational, but common sense, tosay that their opinions ought 
to be respected, at least to the extent heretofore indicated. Ido 
not think that the wildest man on Wall street is foolish enough to 
claim now that the bad times, regarding which we have ed, 
have been brought about by the Sherman act, or that good times 
will come because of the repeal of that act. Such an ment 
will be considered puerile in the near future. Such is the gen- 
eral verdict. 

I have brought to the consideration of this subject no feeling 
of personal advantage. The statistics before the Senate demon- 
strate that California’s interest in silver is but little more than 
that of any other State in the Union. As far as the metals are 
concerned—and they constitute but a smill part of her wealth 
she is a gold-producer, and will remain so for many years. In 
fact, I doubt whether half of her mineral wealth has been ex- 
tracted. But the masses of our people, and I truly believe the 
mosses of the people of the United States, favor the freer use of 
silver and its fair and lireral treatment. I am for dealing justly 
by every State within the Union, and as on* of the representa-, 
tives of California, I would feel derelict if I did not express my- 
self fully and freely upon the issues here pending, regardless of 
the stupid assertions of certain newspapers who seek to dictate 
our conduct. 

Mr. President, I do not desire that anything I have said shall 
be construed into an intimation that I fear that this Republic 
has anything but 4 glorious future. I have sought to point out 
rocks in the pathway of her progress, and have endeavored to 
picture and combat those evils which I consider for the moment 
threaten her. I have every confidence in the honesty of the 
masses of our electors, and do not permit myself to question that 
they will in the end solve all problems rightly. Our country 
has met and h s overcome d ngers seemingly insurmountable. 
After she threw off her allegiince to the British Crown, and 
when she had but partially recove ed from the effort of her birth, 
she was assailed by her former antagonist, the most powerful of 
nations; but the bravery that had b:en sufficient to win her 
emancipation and to make good the declaration of her independ- 
ence was fully adequate to the taskof defending her institutions. 

Without speaking of he war with Mexico, I may refer in 
demonstration of her wonderful capacity not only to the 
great civil strife, wherein the lives of thousands of her bravest 
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sons and millions of her treasure were yielded that she might 
not be dismembered; but more remarkable to me even than 
has been her recuperation since that struggle notso much finan- 
cially, because her resources are unp leled and the result 
natural, but I apes of the Union, not merely in theory but the 
union in fact. en I behold men who have thas § fought in 
opposing armies, and who bear upon their bodies the proof of 
t valor to which unborn generations will turn with pride and 
amazement, sitting together in this Chamber and mingling with 
each other and acting in common endeavor to promote the hap- 
piness of the people, I am driven to the conclusion that we may 
err for a time oat § may suffer as the penalty of our error, but 
we can not follow mistaken counsels to destruction. 

Nor is my faith in the perpetuity of this Republic depend- 
ent set upon the ability and patriotism of her people, but the 
natural advantages which God has given her afford assurances of 
. While Europe has been endeavoring to solve 
the problems of life for many hundred years; while her popu- 
lation has increased until its extent has begotten the gravest 
apprehension; while contending armies have d and re- 
paeas, have gone forward and have retreated over almost every 
inch of her soil; while for ages the oppressor has cruelly dis- 
regarded the most sacred privileges of his subjects; while 
laws have been so framed as to increase the disparity between 
the rich and the poor; while hereditary titles and so-called 
inherited respectability have impeded the progress of the masses 
and maintained in places of power those who have neither the 
ability nor the integrity to justify promotion, this great conti- 
nent was undergoing a praan of preparation fitting itself for 
the citizens of to-day. Upon its vast plains the loam of ages 
accumulated in anxiéty forthe hasbandman’sindustry. Within 
its mountains the Giver of all deposited vast stocks of those metals 
useful to mankind and filled the gravel and rock of the Sierras 
with gold and silver—the money of the ages. Great rivers 
pierced this mighty domain qualified to bear the burdens of 
commerce and to carry from market to market goods and prod- 
ucts to sustain civilization. Lakes, second only to the ocean, 
were cai 9 as if in anticipation of their usefulness to pos- 
terity. e eastern and western shores held back the great 
oceans of the world, and nature seemed to look toward the risin 
and the setting sun, beckoning Progress to America’s shores an 
tempting her with the choicest offerings. This is the heritage 
which we have received, and which it is ours to faithfully guard; 
and while I believe that the step which the supporters of the 
pending bill demand that we shall take is retrogressive, I do 
not doubt that, whatever may be done here, this Republic will 
march on and on. [Applause in the galleries.] 
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The House having under consideration the bill(H. R.1) to repeal a t of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled Au act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ — 

Mr. OATES said: y 

Mr. SPEAKER: No ts 77 16 2 8 of greater importance touching 
the finances of the United States has ever come before Congress. 

The President has convened in extra session the Fifty-third 
ey bores to deal alone with this situation, and in his message he 
has invited attention only to the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act 1 in 1890) as a remedy for all existing 
financialevils. In this I confess that Iam somewhat disappointed 
as I am extremely desirous to deal with the entire 
question. 

I voted against the Sherman law on its passage, and have never 
yet seen the day when it met with my approval. It is not onl 
a bad law, but it is the cause of many of the evils from whic 
the country is now suffering; but, sir, I do not believe that near 
all or even one-half of our financial troubles are referable thereto 
or flow therefrom. 

Wild ulations, extravagance, recklessness, and overpro- 
duction, by which latter I mean producing more than the pur- 
chasers need or have the money to buy, and the mad greed of the 
speculators have involved trust companies and banks as well as 


nancial 


individuals. No one of the latter class has completely escaped 
except those of great wealth. 

Millions of honest laborers have been thrown out of employment 
and reduced almost to starvation here inaland teeming with 
plenty. The trouble began three years ago with the ure of 
the Baring Bothers, of London, caused by their indorsement of 
the wild schemes of finance, stocks, and bonds of the Argentine 
Republic. This was followed by bank failures and monetar 
embarrassments in Australia. The financial relationship an 
commercial sympathy between ours and the other nations are 
such that it was impossible for our country to have wholl 
avoided the effects of these stupendous failures and Ruano 
embarrassments; but to these were added the Republican sham— 
the Sherman law—unaccountable bank failures and unconsion- 
able speculation upon the part of others, all conspiring to pro- 
duce the monetary stringency and hard times the people have 
encountered. 

In addition to the Shermanact being an unwise and a bad law, 
its administration is made the subject of limited criticism. 

In April last, when the 8 of the Treasury, after roby | 
made an inroad of some $4,000,000 upon the $100,000,000 of gol 
reserved for the redemption of greenbacks, it was reported, gave 
an intimation that he would thereafter, at least in part, redeem 
the new obligations paid out for the purchase of silver bullion 
with silver dollars, which the act authorized him to do, but some 
consideration or influence caused him not to do so. 

The truth is that the third section of the act provided for the 
coining of the bullion bought for the pur of creating a fund 
with which to redeem the certificates paid for its purchase. I 
was in hopes that the Secretary would try that, because it would 
have been a complete answer, one way or the other, as to whether 
silver was capable of maintaining itself at par with gold as 
coined at the present ratio. I am free to confess that I do not 
believe that it would, but I was anxious to have the experiment 
tried, that the whole country might see whether silver could 
maintain itself. The Secretary might have gone far enough to 
have tried this experiment, but from some cause he refrained, 
and under that clause in the act which vested him with discre- 
tion in paying the obligations of the Government in either silver 
or gold, he redeemed them entirely in the latter. No doubt he 
thought this the best policy. I know him well and have great 
respect for his ability and patriotism. 

Sir, Iam one who believes implicitly in the maintenance of 
good faith with the voters of my pariy. In the last campaign I 
advocated the three financial provisions of the Chicago plat- 
form,and upon them I appealed to my people to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and succeeded in obtaining many votes on these 
propositions. They are: 

MaE To repeal the Sherman law, which was denounced in that 
platform. 

Second. To repeal the tax upon State-bank note circulation. 

Third. To favor the free coinage of both gold and silver upon 
a parity with each other and without discrimination against 
either metal. . 

As I meant in the best of faith all that I said to the people, I 
shall maintain the same here by my votes and influence, limited 
though it be. The questions involved, in my judgment, are 
vastly superior in importance to those which have ordinarily 
been attached to them. While I agree with the President in 
much that he has said of the Sherman law, and will vote for its 
repeal, I am utterly opposed to stopping there and as 8 
favor embody the same bill each of the other financ 
propositions embraced in the platform. 

The friends of free coinage made a great mistake not to em- 
brace the three pee in their substitute for the Wilson 
bill. That bill, I confess, is in accord with one of the provis- 
ions in the Chicago gnats because it is for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

The fact that the President has made no other recommenda- 
tion excites in the minds of some a grar apprehension as to his 
views upon silver, and they charge him with being a monomet- 
allist and in favor of a single gold standard. My opinion is 
that he is a bimetallist toa limited extent. I regret that he did 
not more clearly define his views upon silver in his message. It 
would have avoided much speculation and controversy in this 
debate. 

I construe his position to be that he favors the use of all the 
silver we now have coined, and doubtless the coinage of the sil- 
ver bullion owned by the Government, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to about $700,000,000, and to use all this silver as lawful 
money. I do not know of his having said anything to warrant 
such a conclusion, but I infer that this is his position on account 
of his great good sense and patriotism. No one doubts that he 
is opposed to the coinage of any mors silver than I have named, 
and hence he is Sp cy yore opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver on a parity with gold or otherwise. In other words, I 
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the President's idea is that this country can not beneficially use 
more than the $700,000,000 of silver of which I have spoken, and 
he has riot positively declared in favor of that. rapt 

The question, then, presented for our consideration, omitting 
for the moment the 9 the 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
circulation, is this: Is the President right in his position, or 
can we carry out the pledge made in our platform, of giving free 
coinage to E and silver upon a parity with each other? This 
is the practical question now before us. That was the pledge of 
the Democratic platform; and the Republican party is also com- 
mitted to the doctrine of bimetallism by its last national plat- 
form and acts of legislation. 

Let us exafnine the facts and see. I admit that there is some 
difficulty in showing conclusively the theory and practicability 
of free coinage, although I believe that all the difficulties can be 
overcome, and so believing, I feel that it is my duty to assist by 
legitimate means in accomplishing that result. 

The President says in his message: 

Possibly if the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
specific known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability to do so 
might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of our enterprise, 
growth, and resources, might be favorably Danon rapon; But when our 
avowed endeavor is to maintain such parity regard to an amount of sil- 
ver increasing at the rate of 850,000,000 yearly, with no fixed termination to 
such increase, it can hardly be said that a problem is presented whose solu- 
tion is free from doubt. 

I admit thatit presentsa probably impracticable question when 
free coinage is extended to all the silver produced in the world, 
which last year amounted to 152,000,000 ounces, and to which he 
evidently has reference when he speaks of the yearly increase of 
$50,000,000, But I maintain that when applied to the product 
of our own mines, which last year was butabout one-third ofthe 
zntire amount named, that free coinage on a parity with gold is 
practicable. 

A compilation of the Director of the Mint shows the produc- 
tion and coinage of gold and silver throughout the world during 
the last twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, to have been as follows: 


$2, 210, 000, 000 


Gold produned aeee nE aAa E reser 

Gals 8 2, 787, 000, 000 
Silver pan Ä 2, 400, 000, 000 
Silver: coined. on cones S AA A SR 2, 332, 000, 000 


By which it will be seen that the coinage of gold exceeded its 
roduction by $577,000,000; while the coinage of silver was $78,- 
66500 less than its production. 
ur 


ing the last four hundred years, from 1493 to 1893, the 
world’s production of gold and silver has been— a 


e e $8, 204, 303, 000 
Gitvere cae ects ey coat he ed ie eae 9, 726, 072, 500 
Ar aaau nea An 17, 930, 375, 500 


The world’s total supply at present of coined gold and silver, 

as nearly as it can be ascertained, is as follows: 
/// AA ecsnneaiinn orem E $3, 727, 018, 869 
Ale SE eR ROSA CLINT SERS OK 3, 820, 571, 346 


as shown as Ma following table, which was prepared by Mr. 
Leech, the Director of the Mint of the United States, showing 


official estimates of the quantity of gold and silver coin in all of 
the countries named therein: 


Country. Gold. Silver. 
8702, 018, 869 #482, 071, 316 
550, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
500, 000, 000 145, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
000, 000 25, 000, 000 
000, 000 50, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2,000, 000 
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It is thus clearlyshown by all these statements that while there 
has been more gold than silver coined in the United States within 
the last century, there is more coined silver now in use in the 
world than there is of gold. When silver thus constitutes more 
than one-half of the metal money of the world, how can its use 
be dispensed with as a money metal? 

There is not now, and never will be, gold enough in the world 
to supply the people with a sufficiency of metallic money com- 
posed of that metal. Silver money is therefore an absolute ne- 
cessity, and no advocate of a single gold standard can produce 
any substantial argument to controvert this proposition. 

We have among us some wealthy cranks, who possess no relia- 
ble information upop the subject, and who know nothing and 
care less for the actual condition of the poor people of our coun- 
try. They clamor for such a standard, but fortunately they do 
not rule this country. Their voices are feeble and they are like 
angels’ visits—few and far between. 

Silver is the chief money mentioned in the Bible, and was the 
first adapted to the use of man in a civilized state. It was the 
chief money of Greece and Rome; the medieval currencies of the 
world were mainly composed of it. It is of good weight, and eas- 
ily distinguished by its whiteness, Itis ductile, malleable, porta- 
ble, and durable, all of which qualities have for all time com- 
mended it to civilized man for use as money. 

Gold, which is ul, tory at this time by most commercial 
nations as the sole or chief standard of value, in its pure state is 
almost as soft as tin; yet, when hardened by proper admixtures 
of alloy, is very durable. Its malleability is superior to that of 
silver, its appearance richer and more attractive, and its smaller 
weight carries a much greater value. Ry ourstatutes 1 measure 
of it is equal to 16 measuresof silver. This, however, is now far 
below the market or bullion yalue thereof. The statute regula- 
tion is arbitrary, and always subject to change by Congress. 

These two are so pre*minently and universally adapted to use 
as money metals that for this reason alone they are everywhere 
denominated the precious metals.” About one-third of their 
total production is used in the arts, to which they are both pe- 
culiarly adapted, and it is estimated by some that more than 
one-half of the silver produced is thus used. Out of them nearly 
all metallic money is made, and by money I mean the medium 
of exchange or representative standard of value. 

It is now one of the most important oa Seang one which 
should be 1 answered, as to what is the true interest of 
the United States in respect to silver and its coinage as a part 
of our metallic money: 

The present great difference between the purchasing power of 
gold and silver is due to more causes than one. Recently the 
power of Great Britain over India has suspended the free coin- 
age of silver in that empire, which of itself has been an embar- 
rassing circumstance to the friends of silver. Itis notso much 
the scarcity of gold which makes it, in e e with silver, 
so much more valuable now than it ever was before in the world’s 
history, but it is largely due to the hoarding of it by several of 
the nations of Europe as an essential part of their proparanon 
to maintain their independence and status in case of war. 

One reason why there has been a fall in the price of silver 
grows out of the fact that by the use of improved machinery its 
production has been so largely increased and cheapened over 
what it was in former years that upon the doctrine of supply 
and demand its price as compared with gold has greedy fallen, 
The only other reason is that the demand for silver for lar 
coinage of recent years diminished, while the single gold 
standard has been adopted by several European nations. 

If these conclusions be correct, and I believe they are, itis the 
duty of those who favor the retention and use of both metals 
to provide for their free coinage, in the language of our plat- 
form, ‘‘on a parity with each other.” 

THE RATIO. 

Gold and silver are the recognized money of the Constitution. 
The principle of bimetallism has been practically adhered to 
during the existence of our Government. To maintain that prin- 
ciple Hamilton, in 1792, laid down the doctrine which Congress 
adopted, that the coinage ratio of each metal must be the same 
as its bullion ratio or market value. Congress then established 
it at 15 measures of silver to 1 of gold. In 1837, adhering to the 
same principle, when the commercial ratio had somewhat 
changed, Congress changed it to the present standard of 16 to 1. 
The question now is what will we do upon this subject when it 
takes 28 ounces of silver to be equal in value to 1 ounce of gold? 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] and some other gentle- 
men have laid down the doctrine which accords with the old 
Greenback and Populistie arguments, that the/iatof the Govern- 
ment or its stamp will make the silver at 16 to 1 equal to the 
value of gold. This is done now in respect to our silver dollars, 
which are declared to be legal tender, but if we adopt free coin- 
age so that an unlimited number of dollars be coined worth at 
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bullion value, as at present, not more than 65 cents each, how 
long will the fiat of the Government maintain their parity with 
gold? It can not do it now nor at any time when we come to 

val with foreign countries, and there my be a time when the 
stamp of the Government would no longer maintain their pirity 
among us. I am opposed to extending to the silver bullion 
owner the principle of protection, and thus to give him more 
for his bullion than it is worth in the market. He is no more 
entitled to such a legislative benefit than is the New England 
manufacturer. 

France is often referred to, especially by our Populistic friends, 
as a nation which maintains thefree coinage of silver ad libitum. 
What are the facts? That nation alone maintained free coinage 
of silver at her mints on the ratio of 154 toù from 1803 to 1805. 
At that time the Latin Union was formed. composed of France, 
Switzerland Belgium, Italy, and Greece. They united to miin- 
tain free silver coinage at thesime ratio at all their mints. This 
was continued not quite ten years. In 1874 the Union restricted 
their coinage alone to that done on limited government account. 
It was no longer free. 

At the time the Union was formed, and for some sixty years 
preceding, the entire product of silver from all the mines in the 
world was not quite equal to 30,000,000 ounces per annum, and it 
ranged in price from $1.28 to $1.30 per ounce. 

At the expiration of thirteen years after the formation of the 
Union, the product of silver had more than doubled, and its total 
output amounted in that year, 1878, to 65,000, 000 ounces, and 
had slightly fallen in price. The increase was such that in that 
year every one of the nations belonging to this Latin Union 
closed their mints to all silver coinage, except the fractional or 
tokens, and mer including those of France, remain closed to this 
day, so that neither France nor any of her associates have since 
that date increased their coined silver a single franc. With the 
inerease of silver bullion they could not continue coinage at the 
same ratio, but they maintain and still use the silver which they 
had coined up to that date. So too could we maintain at par 
‘the use of 8700, 000, 000 or 800,000,000 of silver at the present 
ratio; but if we make the coinage free and unlimited the ratio 
must be increased, or with the increase in quantity the silver 
will fall below par notwithstan the fiat of the Government. 

When the Congress fixed our ratio at 16 ounces of silver to 1 
of gold the silver was worth in the market a fraction more than 
the gold. and hence was more largely in request for use abroad, 
as the most valuable of our money always is; and the difference 
between the two metals now is such that our gold is demanded 
for the paymant of trade balances and our other debts to foreign 
nations, while the silver remains with us. 

To-day it requires 28 ounces of silver to equal in value 1 of 
gold; and how, Task is it possible to maintain free coinage at the 
ratio of only 16to1? With so great a difference it is utterly im- 
possible for this country alone to have free coinage and maintain 
the parity at that ratio; and hence, standing upon the platform, 
in the absence of an international agreement, I am in favor of 
free coinage, but at an increased ratio, at leist to approximate 
the market difference in the metals. This has been the-uniform 
practice of our Government. It makes but little difference 
whether gold has increased more than silver, or silver has fallea 
and thus parted company with gold. The difference exists, and 
I believe that good faith and loyalty to our platform of princi- 
ples require us to legislate free coinage only on an approximate 

ity. 
1 sir, there is a marked difference between the selfish in- 
terests of Great Britain, Germany, and other Euro: nations 
and our own country. Neither of those who maintain the single 
gold standard are theownersof any silver mines: they own gold 
mines, and hence it is to their interest to contend for the single 
old standard. But the United States is rich in both metals, and 

e annual output of our mines at the present time is, of gold, 
from 830,000, 000 to $35,000,000, and of silver from $50,000,000 to 
870.000.000. 

Within the last twenty years there has been practically a com- 
plete reversal in the output of our mines. There was then an an- 
nual output of nearly 850,000, O00 of gold and but little more than 
one-half that amount in silver. An increase of the output of gold 
now produced is considerably enhinced by the production of 
silver, because it is obt ned in small quantities from the silver 
ore. Our mines of both metus are not half-way exhausted. 

Every country in the world which is the owner of both gold 
and silver mines contends for the use of each as money metal or 
measures of valu». Those which alone possess silver mines have 
adopted the single silver standard, and in each of thes; gold 
is treated as a commodity. Every country which has only gold 
mines and no silver mines has a single gold standard and tre :ts 
silver bullion as an article of commerce. It is csrtainly the in- 
terestofevery nation rich in both these metals to utilize them 
as metallic money. Is it not, then, the interest of the United 


States todoso? It certainly is as much so as that of any nation 
on eurth. Our country producesenough silver and nearly enough 
gold to supply the wants of our own people, and there can be no 
stronger guaranty of a country's safety and independence than 
the production of a sufficiency of these precious metals for the 
use of its own people. : 

In the present crisis Great Britain, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean powers are exerting their influence to ciuse silver to be 
stricken down as money in the United States and we be forced to 
follow their example by adopting a single gold standard, and 
thus to reduce the volume of oir metallic money and the mate- 
rial of which it is made to one-half of what itis at present. We 
are lar, ely the debtor of those countries, especially Great Brit- 
ain, an e establishment of the gold standard alone would 
maké all of our indebtedness and obligations payable to her peo- 
ple in that money, with the purchasing power of it, on account 
of its scarcity, double what it was mm Ph our obligations were 
entered into. 

Can any reasonable man, with a fair amount of information as 
to the vastness of our country, with its more than 65, 000, 000 peo- 
ple, with its products nearly large enough to feed and clothe the 
world, and with resources sufficient t) sustain an army large 
enough to triumph over the world in arms if invading ourshores, 
say that it should be in financial matters dependent on Europe 
or any number of the nations of the world? Are we not large 
enough, and great enough, and our future sufficiently inviting 
for us to assum among the nations of the world the position of 
a dictator rather than that of a suppliant or . 

Sir, if we pass a law increasing the ratio to 20, 22, 24, or 25 
measures of silver to 1l of gold, while that is not equal to the 
present commercial difference, may we not reasonably expect 
the present low price of silver bullion to increase so that on 
this increased ratio our silver dollar in Europe would be worth 
practically as much as our gold dollar? If the ratio were so in- 
creased foreign producers of silver bullion would find no profit 
in sending their product to our country for sale or coinage. 
Will any re son ble parson doubt that this would e 
reduce our coinage of silver dollars to the output of our own 
mines less the quantity used in the arts? 

Of course this lower price for silver, requiring the greater 
quantity of it to be put into a do lar, which could Ss done wiih- 
out enlarging the dollar by simply increasing its thickness, 
would make silver-mining less 8 to those engaged in it 
than it has been, and necessarily reduce the product of silver in 
our country to not more than that of gold, or about $35,000,000 
per year. But still it would not destroy the business of mi 
silver, as would the total cessation of coinage. Though not so 
profitable, it wou d still survive and th» quantity of our money 
of the Constitution would be kept about equal in gold and silver 
in propo tion to the growth of popul ition, and thus the wantsof 
our people would be greatly relieved and our strength and abil- 
ity as adebt-paying n:tion be placed and kept upon a solid foun 
dation and comm ind the respect of all the peoples of the world. 

If it be desirable to give our coined silver a larger circulation 
than it now has among our own people we should follow the ex- 
ample of France and other Euro nations and call in all paper 
bills and gold coin below the denomination of $10. From neces- 
sity, then, the silver would circulate, but I doubt its expediency, 
becuse paper money is more portable and convenient. 

The only use we have for coin with other nations is to pay our 
trade balances and the expenses of our diplom it ie and consular 
service. At home we want it as a basis of paper circulation and 
redemption. Our coined silver, if of equal value to gold is as 
acceptable for these purposes as the latter. These metals are 
not received abro d according to their stamped face value, but 
according to their weight and bullion value. and if we coin the 
silver do to be worth as much as the gold dollar it will be so re- 
ceived and treated abroad, but not otherwise. All of our money 
gold, silver, and paper should be of equal value, one dollar 
equal to every other dollar; and the question here is whether it 
is practicable for Congress to so provide in respect to our silver 
do and make their coinage free to all. 

For one I disdain to follow the dictation of Great Britain or 
Germany in any of our national affairs. I hive the utmost faith 
in the resources of our country and the ability of its citizens. I 
believe we have here in this Congress as able men as those pro- 
duced by any other countcy, and it is the feeling of my heart and 
every fiber of my body to stand firmly to the true interests of 
America against England and all the balance of the world and 
to maintain our m mhood and Americanism, as we can easily do 
in this instance by providing for the coinage of our own silver 
upon a proper basis. 

Hence I assert that it is not only practicable for the Congress 
of the United States to provide by law for bimet llism, main- 
taining both gold and silver, practically of equal value, as the 
money of our Constitution, but it is the duty of patrivtism and 
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devotion to our country to exert all reasonable efforts to that 
consummation. e 
EXPENSE OF RECOINAGE, 

The figures of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the basis as- 
sumed by him with reference to the cost of recoinage of silver at 
an increased ratio. are doubtless correct. but why include therein 
the cost of the purchase of additional silver when the Govern- 
ment already owns a sufficiency of bullion bought under the 

resent law, andasstated by the retary, ata very considerable 

oss? The estimate for gathering in and recoining the silver 
dollars, it seems to me, is excessive. Thelaw of Congress pro- 
viding for the recoinage at an increased ratioshould declare the 
present standard dollars to continue as a legal tender in payment 
of debts until received by the Government, and when thus re- 
ceived to be distributed to the mints for recoinage, in accord- 
ance with the new ratio. In this way that expense would be 
largely diminished below his estimates. 

B-sides, the learned Secretary, who isa great patriot and wise 
statesman, but may err notwithstanding, has seen proper to in- 
clude in his calculation the cost of purchasing additional silver to 
make up the increased ratio in the recoinageof our fractional or 
subsidiary coins. There are 877,000,000 of this money, which 
should, in my judgment, be increased to $10),000,000. It was 
coined ata ratio of less than 15 to 1—I believe 14.95. It was thus 
coined to prevent our halves, quarters, and dimes from lea 
our country. They were intended solely for domestic use an 
convenience. There is no necessity for increasing the amount 
of puresilver they contain; they will continue to circulate among 
ourown people at the same ratio. If the silver dollars were never 
to be sent abroad, they, too, if not too great in quantity, might 
be made to circulate without any increase. So, the claim of 
additional expense in regard to the recoinage of the fractional 
currency is, in my judgment, wholly unnecessary. 

There is no good reason to believe thatthe repeal of the Sher- 
man makeshift will result in the establishmentof the single got 
standard, It will but stop the purchase of the four and one-half 
million ounces of silver bullion per month. All of our coined sil- 
ver will continue to circulate, as now, at par with gold, and I be- 
lieve the bullion now owned by the Government will also be 
coined and putintocirculation. e real question at issue, there- 
fore. is, shall private owners of silver bullion be allowed, without 
expense, to have it coined at the mints of the United States at 
the present or some greater ratio? I am in favor of that, pro- 
vided their dollars, when coined, are as good and valuable as any 
other dollars. They can be thus made only by increasing the 
ratio. 

We can not afford to make our mints free to the silver-bullion 
owners of the world to have it coined into 6)-cent dollars to be 
paid to our farmersand laborers, merchants and bankers as of the 
value of 100 cents each. 

I believe the President is opposed to the coinage of silver dol- 
lars on any account, unless it be of the bullion now owned by the 
Government. I differ with him on this point, because I believe 
that free coinage of silver is practicable on a parity with gold, 
as I have indicated, and I do not believe it is at this time on any 
other. 

But, sir, [havef aith in the honesty, patriotism, and ability of 
the President. While it is guite true that some members of 
Congress who advocate the uaconditional repeal of the silver- 

chase act arein favor of the single gold standard, it does not 
ow, and is nota fact, that he agrees with them. 

While I am in favor of conside ing all three of the financial 
propositions of our platform in a single bill, yet as I can not hive 
my way about it, I vote for them on their merits asthey are pre- 
sented tome. I vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act because I voted against the act when it 

ssed in 1890; because my party plat o m denounces it and 

emands its repeal, because my President has recommended its 
repeal, and because I believe it to be t the best in- 
terests of the country, and in opposition to free silver coinage 
on à proper basis. It has done no good whatever, except to 
slightly increase the paper circulation, and the holders of more 
than one half of the bills issued to pay for the bullion have hid 
them redeemed in gold, so that itis toalarge extent a fai uve 
in this respect, as in allothers. It has awakened apprehensions 
everywhere, and joined other causes to produce a want of confi- 
dence, andin this way largely cmtributed to the prevailing 
stringency of money and trouble to the people. 

You may inquire why it is that while I favor free coinage onl 
at an 5 ratio that I vote for the restoration of the Bland- 
Allison act, which provides for coinage at the present ratio? I 
answer that the latter provides for the coinage of a limited 
amount on Government account, while free coinage at present 
ratio would extend to foreizners and their bullion as well as ours. 

DEMONITIZATION. 


Up to February, 1873, the silver dollar in this country, con- 


tai 
dollar, to wit, 3714 grains, and alloy sufficient to make it 412} 
grains, was not only worth as much as the gold dollar, but at 
that time exceeded it by a premium of 3 cents. In the early 
peer tee month, in the passage of an act re our coinage 
aws, the silver dollar was omitted, and thereby demonetized. 


exactly the amount of pure silver of the present silver 


When Is of it as being demonetized, I do not mean that it 
had to be used us money, but that its legal - tender quality 
was taken away from it. So long as silver 8 is a legal ten- 
der in payment of private debts it cannot properly be to be 
demonitized. 

Now, what was the effect of this? At that time our Govern- 
ment owed about $1,800,000,000, represented by interest-bearing 
bonds. Many of these were sold during the war even below par. 
Af er the war considerable quantities had been sold at a premium. 
These bonds were owned by national binks and individuals in 
this country, and also to a large extent by parties in Europe. 

When the bonds were issued und sold by the Government they 
were upon their face ü e in coin. That which was coin when 
they were sold by the Government included the silver dollar as 
well as the gold dollar, but after the eof this act no bond, 
either principal or interest, could be paid in silver. In other 
words, mors than one-third, perhaps 40 per cent, of the means 
of paying these bonds were stricken down, enhancing the other 
60 per cent, payable alone in gold, to the value of 100 per cent. 
This of course was an increase of the one aig | of our a who 
were under obligation to pay those bonds, of about 40 per cent. 
There was that much more difficulty and additional burden im- 
posed upon the taxpayer who had to furnish to the Government 
the means of payment. 

No honest m n can deny that if was an outrage, a most dis- 
honest uct perpetrated upon the honest people of this country. 
It was so infamous that I have never yet known or heard of any 
man who was then a member of Congress who would admit that 


he took any part in it or had any knowledge of it. Gen. Grant, 
who was then President, did not hesitate su uently to de- 
clare that had he known of the omission from the bill he would 


have disapproy dit. It was an ect exclusively in the interest 
of the bondholding creditors of the Government, and directly 
in N ae to the interests of the people at large. 

I have heard it said by some men sup d w oe ordinarily 
well informed that our Government in this act was only follow- 
ing the European example. Such, sir, is a misrepresentation. 
The United States Congress d this act demonetizing silver 
twelve days before Germany likewise demonetized it. 

But, sir, some gentlemen suggest to me that up to the date of 
the demonetization of the silver dollar this Government had 
coined but 8,031,000 of those dollars, and hence it is contended 
that a less measure of injury th n I claim was perpetrated upon 
the people of this country by the act of demonetization. But 
they seem to forget that at that time we had m ny millions of 
forsign-coined silver dollars which were a legal tender. 

Now, sir, let us see. When these bonds were issued and sold 
we had inaddition to the number of coined dollars in silver, large 
silver mines, and with sufficient capacity to develop them and 
produce great quantities of that metal. The contract was a fair 
one; the bonds were sold for what they would bring in market, 
and they read upon their face a promise by the United States to 
pty the bearer the amount thereof in coin, the purchaser and all 
others knowing that coin, being the money of the Constitution, 
embraced silver as well as gold. 

With this knowledge the purchaser bought and paid for his 
bonds. Then, when business had been resumed after the war 
and our silver mines were growing into a high state of develop- 
ment (while on the other hand tne output of our gold mines was 
annually decreasing), when this means of paying those bonds bid 
fair to be quite equal, if not superior to that of gold, and in 
which money (silver) the people under the contract had an equal 
right to pay, this infamous act was perpetrated, by which the 
silver dollar was demonetized and the payment of the bonds con- 
fined alone to the scarcer metal. gold. It wis an act of legislative 
infamy which hid no equal in the annals of all our legislation. 

This continued for five years, until Congress, having been fully 
informed as to the law and the denunciation of the actof demon- 
etization by the people, remonetized the standard dollar by the 

e of the Bland-Allison act, which provided for the pur- 
chase of the metal and the coinage of not less than 2,000,000 or 
more than 4,030,000 of standard silver dollars per month. 

Sir, the closing paragraph of the President's special message 
to Congress reads as follows: 


I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 

14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
tive ac may put beyond all doubt or the intention 
aad the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries, 


Some members of Congress profess to believe that by the lat-. 
ter part of the above quotation— that the Government fulfill 
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its obligations in money universally recognized by all civilized 

countries”—the President means that all obligations, even the 

Government bonds, should be paid exclusively 1 There 
e 


are nearly a billion of these bonds, as largely in Europe, 
perhaps, as in this country, and now payable by their terms in 
either gold or silver, 

Of course our gold and silver are recognized in other coun- 
tries only according to their bullion value, while our paper has 
nocirculation whatever abroad. But the bonds are pab e here 
and in our own coin at its stamped value. Does the President 
mean that all the obligations of the Government, including the 
bonds, shall be paid exclusively in gold? I think not. 

Should Congress pass a resolution to that effect, I inquire in 
all candor, wherein will there be found any difference between 
the effect of that and the act of 1873, which demonetized silver, 
so far as the payment of the bonds is concerned? Believing him 
to be the friend of the tax-burdened people, I do not think that 
he means that Congress should require the bonds to be thus 
paid, which would be harder to do and more unjust to the people 
than the act of 1873 made it, because of the increased value of 
gold at present. It would be a violation of the contract and a 
wrong to the taxpayers, which the President would not sanction. 

AN HONEST DIFFERENCE, 

Sir, we have many Senators and Representatives who honestl 
believe that all those who are opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver are the enemies of the prosperity of the propis they repre- 
sent, while there are others who as honestl lieve that elver 
coinage is impracticable and against the best interests of the 
country. Brethren of the same political party, uniting in all 
else, are thus unhappily divided. Iappeal to them as brethren 
of equal honesty and patriotism to lay aside all selfishness and 
unite on some measure of compromise, as all legislation proceeds 
upon that basis. 

Let us try, if we can not get just what we want, to obtain the 
next best ing for the prosperity and happiness of the people, 
changing and improving our financial system wherever practi- 
cable, and then give our undivided attention to a sensible and 
proper revision of the tariff, lightening the burdens of taxation, 
the better methods of raising revenue, repealing the Federalelec- 
tion laws, and to other reforms in which the country at large is 
interested. Let us carry out in good faith as nearly as practicable 
the pledges made to the people. If we can not obtain the full 
measure let us do the best we can—angels can do no more. 

THE TEN PER CENT TAX. 

The other financial plank in our platform is the declaration in 
faror of the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circula- 
tion. 

There were four State banks in existence when our Constitu- 
tion was formed. The framers of that instrument were there- 
fore familiar with the existence of these banks and the circula- 
tion of their paper money. They were also familiar with the 
practice of the States at that time to issue bills of credit, which 
were intended to circulate as money, and seeing that evil might 
flow from this practice they embraced in the tenth section of the 
first article the prohibition that no State shall emit bills of 
credit,” so as to put a stop to that practice, but they did not em- 
ploy any language to prohibit State banks of issue; but to guard 
against any abuse of State money issued by the bunks, they pro- 
vided that no State shall make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” Thus bills of credit were 
abolished and the paper money of State banks allowed to con- 
tinue as the only paper circulation and the only currency at that 
time except gold and silver. It took away from bank notes any 
cohesive circulation and let them stand alone upon the credit of 
the banks. 

The question of their constitutionality and their right to issue 
bills to circulate as money was never raised until the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Commonwealth of Kentucky (11 Peters, page 
257), where the Supreme Court of the United States held them 
to be perfectly lawful. Thus it will be seen that State banks are 
one of our ancient institutions, older than the Constitution it- 
self, and fully recognized and intended to be protected by that 
instrument. 

No tax was ever imposed by the United States upon State banks 
or their issue until after the beginning of the war. All the 
money in the country at that time was gold and silver and State 
bank notes, but the Congress on the lith of July, 1861, finding 
these an insufficient amount for the conduct of the war, then 
impending, passed an act for the issuance of $50,000,000 of the 
Treasury notes of the United States payable on demand in coin, 
which February 12th, 1862 they increased to $60,000,000. The 
notes of the State banks being redeemable in coin, the demands 
for which were so great, and they having issued their bills for 
the mist pert in the proportion of $3 outstanding to $1 of coin in 
their vaults, they suspended specie payment. February 12th, 
1862,Congress changed somewhat the character of its notes, giving 


them the name of United States notes, and made them payable to 
bearer, increasing the amount to $150,000,000, which was by sub- 
sequent acts increased to $450,000,000. These were, until after 
the close of the war, convertible into and received at par for 
Government bonds payable in coin and bearing coin interest at 
5 per cent, and the law also declared the notes to be lawful money 
and a legal tender in payment of debts. 
ORIGIN OF NATIONAL BANKS, 

But the war was progressing and the thunders of the artillery 
were heard in the Valley of Virginia, at Fair Oaks, Seven Pines 
MeadowBridge, Frazier’s Farm, Malvern Hill, Cedar Run, Second 
Manassas, Ox Hill, Antietam or Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, at 
Shiloh and many other places in the West, where men who wore 
the blue and the gray met in sanguinary conflict and caused to 
flow torrents of the best and bravest blood that ever coursed in 
the veins of men, while victory trembled in the balance and was 
frequently upon the side of the Confederates, the Government 
of the United States found its credit sinking and its bonds sell- 
ing away below par. 

t was a crisis in the monetary affairs of the Government, 
which called for the best brain to be found in its citizenship. 

It was at this time that Orlando B. Potter of New York, wrote 
a letter to Salmon P. Chase, who was at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, suggesting the scheme of establishing a na- 
tional banking system. Chase called Potter to his assistance, and 
from their great brains was evolved the substance of the na- 
tional banking law which Congress passed on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1863. That law allowed any four citizens of good charac- 
ter to invest their money in Government bonds, deposit them 
with the United States Treasurer, receive a bank charter and 
have issued to them attheir expense 90 per cent of the face value 
thereof in bills of their bank for circulation. Many privileges 
were granted to them by the terms of the law to induce capital- 
ists to engage in the business. 

It had the desired effect. It created a market for the bonds; 
it sent them up to par, and above; it restored the credit of the 
Government; it infused into its financial system the strength of 
the irrepressible giant. But for this restoration of credit the 
Government would, ere long, have been forced to have acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Confederacy. As one of the 
means to encourage the system and strengthen the Government, 
in the act establishing the banks, Congress for the first time im- 
posed a tax upon currency, and placed 2 per cent upon that of 
its own banks, and by the subsequent act of March 3, 1863, a tax 
of 1 per cent annually was imposed upon the circulation of State 
banks, measured by their capital. The tax on the national-bank 
circulation was then reduced to the same rate, where it still re- 
mains, and produces more revenue than the national banking 
business costs the Government. 

The State banks continued to issue money and do business un- 
til the act of March 3, 1865, placed a tax of 10 per cent upon 
any national bank or State bank which should pay out, after the 
Ist day of July, 1866, any of the notes of State banking associa- 
tions, and this was amended and enlarged in July, 1866, so that 
the payment of the tax of 10 per cent on State-bank notes was 
unavoidable and wrought the complete destruction of those in- 
stitutions in the interest of the national banking associations. 
An additional tax of 5 per cent per annum was imposed by the 
same law upon the dividends of stockholders, and an additional 
tax of 1 per cent upon deposits, which has since been repealed. 
This act was inspired and induced by them in their own interest, 
that they might furnish the main volume of paper circulation 
for the entire country. ; 

Theact was passed by Congress under its triog powerand under 
the pretextof raising revenue, when it was simply for the destruc- 
tion of the rivals of the national banks. Notasingle dollar of reve- 
nue is ever collectedonStatemoney. It was destroyed by the act. 
Vet a majority of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1869 
held, in the case of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, in 8 Wallace, that 
although the tax was so great as to destroy these lawful State 
corporations, that it was not within the jurisdiction of thecourt 
to protect them, and that they must look alone to Congress. 

In the language of Justices Nelson and Davis, in their dissentin, 
opinion, the purpose of the law is said to be ‘‘scarcely conceal 
in the opinion of the court, namely, to encourage the national 
banks. It is sufficient to add that the burden of the tax, while 
it has encouraged these banks, has proven fatal to those of the 
States; and if we areat liberty to judge of the purpose of an act 
from the consequences that have followed, it is not perhaps go- 
ing too far to say that these consequences were intended.” 

Is there any fair-minded lawyer in this House who will risk 
his reputation by asserting that the decision of the majority of 
the court is good, sound law, and should be sustained? It 
amounts to asserting that Congress may under the pretext of 
its taxing power destroy State corporations, and destroy an an- 
cient institution and legitimate State business, 
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The national banks having thus slaughtered their rivals grew 
in importance, until they had in circulation in 1880 and 1882 
more than $380,000,000. hen the Forty-sixth Congress passed 
a law requiring them to surrender their bonds bearing a high 
rate of interest and accept new bonds bearing 31 per cent, at a 
time when the people of the United States were paying in the 
aggregate of interest on national bonds, more than $60,000,000 

r annum, the banks, before the lapse of the ten days which the 

resident had for the approval of the bill, by a combination sur- 
rendered $18,000,000 of their circulation and threatened to sur- 
render much more, which was likely to produce a ic, and in 
this way they compelled President Hayes to veto the bill. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress, when the banks asked for an 
extension of their charters without reorganizing, it was granted; 
but these Samsons were shorn of many of their locks by way of 
amendment to that bill. They were required to exchange their 
bonds for new ones bearing but 3 per cent interest, which saved 
to the people many millions of dollars in taxes; they were also 
subjected to suits in State courts like State corporations; they 
were required to give the Government the benefit of the losses 
and destruction of their old notes to pay for the printing of their 
new notes, and to accept silver certificates in payment of clear- 
ing-house balances, and that by no combination should they 
thereafter surrender in any one month more than $3,000,000 of 
their circulation. Thus their extraordinary privileges were in 
part curtailed, but still they retained the powers of contraction 
and expansion, which they can use to the frightful detriment of 
other interests by making circulation scarce at their will. 

A few years 8 to this n in consequence of 
a large surplus accumulating in the Treasury the policy was 
adopted and pursued for a good while of purchasing Government 
bonds and in that way sending the surplus in the Treasury back 
into circulation among the people, It had the effect of increas- 
ing the premium on the bonds up to 30 per cent. The banks 
obtained. an enactment by Congress that they should not be re- 
quired to take out a circulation of more than 25 per cent of the 
face value of their bonds. Many of them then took advantage 
of the high premium on the bonds and sold a large portion of 
them, and by these methods reduced their circulation clear down 
to $160,000,000, which sent throughout the country a tremendous 
outery of the scarcity of money. They so contracted and cen- 
tralized that circulation that it aided in reducing prices of 
farm products and caused the Farmers’ Alliance to demand an 
increase to $50 per capita. 

There is a bill now before Congress to allow these banks to 
have bills issued up to the face value of their bonds, which I 
favor, provided it is so amended as to require them to issue cur- 
rency equal to 50 per cent of their bonds, and thus benefit the 
peop e as well as themselves. 

The national banks of our country are in the main conducted 
by gentlemen of high character and ability, though selfish in 
intevest like all other men in business. They see and know full 
well that if the United States pays its bonded debt when due, as 
it has done hitherto, that they have at the most but fourteen 
years of existence. In the Southern States, and partially so in 
the Western States, these institutions are so few and their capi- 
tal so limited that their power for evil is comparatively small; 
but in the great money centers of the North and East they ex- 
ercise a most potential influence over all other financial affairs 
and exercise no small degree of influence over the legislation of 


ngress. 

Last April these banks in the city of New York applied to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the sale of at least $300,000,000 of 
Goyernment gold bonds. He was finally induced to offer a por- 
tion of this amount upon short time, which they utterly de- 
clined. They desired the bonds to run a long time and to bear 
a good rate of interest, so that they might use them as a means 
of enlarging their power and etuating their existence. I 
commend the Secretary for porey to aoe with their 
wishes. When the Secretary thus refused the demands of the 
New York bankers they at once declined toexchange gold with 
the Government for paper currency, and so continued, until 
several banks in Chicago and the West exhibited that liberal- 
ity. Then the banks of New York adopted a liberal policy of 
exchanging gold for notes, not only with the Government but 
with other banks, until ea accumulated a monopoly of cur- 
rency, none of which would they pay out even to their depositors 
or lend upon any security whatever, but sold it at the high pre- 
mium to which it arose, until the estimate of their aggregate 
amount of profits, made thereon during the panic, which they 
materially aided in producing, amounted to $1,000,000. A rep- 
resentative of one bank reported that its profits from this source 
alone amounted to $600,000. This was done while the whole 
country was suffering for the want of this money and sustained 
the losses which made these banks a million of dollars richer. 

I am glad to know that a large number of presidents, cashiers, 


and stockholders of national banks desire the restoration of a 
system of State banking, but the presidents, cashiers, and stock- 
holders in the great national banks of New York, and some other 
large cities, are opposed to the establishment of any rivals and 
want to use their power to control the financial system of the 
country, and to make millionaires of themselves. 

I agree with Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun, that for the 
United States to place in the hands of corporations the power to 
enlarge or diminish the volume of money in circulation among 
the people is a dangerous power, and I assert that that power is 
now pease in the hands of the national banks. 

Remand to the States the right of which they have been robbed 
for the benefit of these banks and then the farmers and laboring 
people can get money at the legal rate of interest whenever they 
Seok it e will then have an elastic currency which will ex- 
pand and contract according to circumstances. Prices of prod- 
ucts will not then be reduced on account of the scarcity of money, 
and better times will be seen through the country among the 
agricultural and laboring people. 

By independent State action, or even with Federal supervi- 
sion, solvent State and municipal bonds as well as national and 
cash resources can be used for the redemption of State bank 
bills, and in this way the basis can be safely broadened for an 
increased amount of paper money and the degree of unusual 
scarcity produced by combinations and contractions originating 
in Wallstreet and elsewhere will be heard no more, but be hushed 
and stilled forever. 

But, sir, this proposed legislation invokes the hostility of the 

at national banking institutions, because they regard it as 
inimical to their iaterests. 

Mr. Simmons and several other presidents of great national 
banks of New York, hearing that there was a prospect that Con- 
gress would repeal the tax on State bank bills, with all the arro- 
gance of ancient nabobs to their underlings, have published in 
the newspapers here, right under our noses, that it would not 
do to repeal that tax—that they were opposed to its being done, 
and hence Congress should not do it. 

Whosoever wants to worship at the shrine of the money power 
will obey their behests, but, asa friend of the people, believing 
that they will have more freedom and more money than na- 
tional banks or even free coinage of silver would ever give them 
I will work and vote for the repeal of that 10 per cent tax until 
it is done or I cease to be a member of Congress. 


Stability of Standard tana 5 the Aim of all Monetary 
slation. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


- Friday, September 22, 1893. 

The S havi a ideration the bill 
JCCCCCCCCTGCCCCC TÈ 28 Sebeaka paes oe 
eee on and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur - 
Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It is agreed by all economists, I believe 
whose opinions are entitled to any respect, that stability of 
standard should be the aim of all monetary leigislation; that 
that is the final goal to which all our efforts should be directed. 
epee that point there does not appear to be any difference of 
opinion, 

I hold in my hand a little 

BOOK BY ARCHBISHOP WALSH. 


He has written an introductory note to the second edition, deline- 
ating events that occurred su uent to writing the bookin the 
first edition. He comments in this preface upon the speech of 
Mr. Gladstone, who may be regarded as the representative man 
of the single gold standard, both for Europa and America. To 
save time I will merely read what Mr. Gladstone is quoted as 
saying, though I will print what the archbishop says: 

The incident, as reported in the authorized report of the debate, may be 
worth quoting: 

What T have endeavored to bring to my own mind [said Mr. Gladstone] 
and what I should like tobring tothe minds of others, is the consideration o 
this question: What is the standard of value? We know perfectly well that 
gold is our standard of value. But what is meant by a standard of value? 
Lor till we know this I do not see how we are to attain toa right position for 
Judging of the qualities which ought to recommend to us this or that form 


of legislation, including the estimation of our own standard of value. 


I un- 
derstand by a stan: 


of value a common measure of commodities.” 
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but little — — was made towards the settlement 
55 ae ae ante Ha laid this 


ö 
founda’ ae kee e which be had it view to erect, Mr. Glad- 
stone—aiter an tal remark upon the standard of value 

a 


er ity 
555 terested in. those other co: 


or commerce can take place under that system; and consequently, from 
the very first stages of the history of mankind, there are efforts, sometimes 
of barbarous tribes, more energetic and more forcible as they attain more 
strongly towards civilization, to get at something like a standard of value.“ 
I may be excused for here 9 course of Mr. Gladstone's dis- 

quisition to point out how curiously alike his method of dealing with the 
currency question is to Mr. Giffen's: [have elsewhere transcribed Mr. Gif- 
fen’s eccentricstatement, “Bimetallists * * * have made it necessary for 
us to go back to first principles, to begin at the beginning.” Clearly, the 
prime minister —— oe has been led into taking the same strange 
exigencies of the case. 

wn, then, the necessity of having a standard of value—or 
getting “al “at something like a standard of value’’—Mr. Gladstone 
forward as follows in the demonstration of his thesis, that whatever 


is to be the standard of value should be, as far as possible, itself stable in 


“The object of it that is, the object et at likea standard 
of value] is this. that the man who has to sell, and 1s porna: to Senet 
for 71... roo Pear value, sho the real 


compensation he receives for the thing he is going to give and what he 
can make of the money which is to be given to him . 
ot the object he is with." 


Se far for the se: Then we are reminded that in a complete transac- 
tion of sale and purchase there is a second party, the buyer. His case, too, 
has to be considered: 


In the same way. with regard to the man who buys, he also wants astand- 
ard of value which will re nas bought the comm ott sible the power 
that will be in his hands when he has bought the commodity with its value 
h the amount of circulating medium that whites en to givefor 

1. 


Then, upon this sufficiently broad foundation, the case progressed as fol- 
lows to the close of the minutely elaborated 9 

It is exactly like the case of àᷣ standard of Hy, md by which you can com- 
paren the utmost exactitude the man of 5 with the man of 6 feet, 

hat you want in this standard of value to make it do its work properly is 
fixity, steadiness, stability, and continuity. You want its properties to be 
such that what it is to-day it shall be to-morrow, and what it is to-morrow 
it shall be the next ay ob 
int came the not unnatural expression of concurrence from the 


At this 
opposite and the prompt seizure by the eloquent champion of mono- 
metallism of the vantage which, as he assumed, that expression of 
concurrence aff to him: 


“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR. Hear, hear. 
“Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE. I am very glad to hear the right honorable gen- 
tleman opposite assent to that. and invariability are the first ele- 
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1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1873 


Fluctuations in exchange between London and Paris denoted thus - 


The vertical distance apart of these two lines year by year represents the divergence 
from the ratio of i to 1534 after correction for exchange. 


No correction has been made for other factors which would make the coincidence of 
two lines still more remarkable. 
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No. 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES. AND SILVER MEASURED BY GOLD, 


2. —— Represents the Economist Index-Numbers for the Wholesale 
Prices of 22 Principal Articles in the London Market. 


22. Represents Dr. Soetbeer's Index-Numbers for the Prices of 
= 100 Hamburg Articles, and 14 of British Export. 


—_ Represents Silver. 
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ments of a standard of value. è The grand is, if itis to bea good 
standard of value, it should possess fixity and invariability.” 

It may well, indeed, seem incompreh ble that Mr. Gladstone could, by any 
process, have been led to conceive that it was ofimportancein the interests 
of monometallism to undertake the demonstration of a truth so obvious, 
and, moreover, so strongly insisted upon by bimetallists, as that stability 
of value is a ag (ahem of the very foremost importance in whatever 
is to be taken as the standard of value, But the facts speak for themselves. 

when delivering his speech in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
was, in fact, under the impression that the demonstration of this very ob- 
vious truth, to which he devoted so considerable a portion of that speech, 
was a matter of primary importance in the advocacy of monometallism 
against its bimetallist opponents, is not open to question. His opening sen- 
tences make it unmis suy Hap ee that the — . of the subject Which 
were selected to be dealt with in his speech were those only that, in his view 
of the case, were of really practical importance: 

“Tam glad,“ he said, to havean opportunity of sa; afew words upon 
the motion, and as I know there are many gentlemen who are desirous to 
express themselves upon it * * * and knowing that the hours of the 
evening are limited, I shall endeavor to compress what I have to say within 
a very moderate com $ 

But there is more this general announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
tention of confining himself to the really important points of the case. We 
need only look to the quotations which I have transcribed at such length 
from the speech itself, and lly to the emphatic welcome accorded by 
Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Balfour's very natural interjection of assent. In view 
of these, What other conclusion can be come to than that the prime minister 

ke under the belief that a refusal to recognize the necessity of looking to 
stability in value as a requirement of primary importance, in the selection 


of a standard of value, is among the fundamental errors of the bimetallist 
heresy? What a revelation it must have been to him when he came to see 
of course, he must speedily have come to see in the course of the dabate— 
oint upon which he assumed he was routing the bimetallist forces 
is, in fact, one of the groundworks of their strongest position! 7 
That I believe to be the doctrine of all who have written upon 
this subject. Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Walsh, Mr. Balfour, 
and all others who have illuminated the subject have con- 
curred in the statement of the position that 
FIXITY AND INVARIABILITY 


are the first elements of a standard of value at any time. At 
the Brussels conference this question of fixity and invariability 
of standard of value was somewhat discussed, and there was 
there exhibited and accepted tables made from a comparison of 
the average price of a large number of staple commodities with 
gold to show how the value of gold compared with the average 
rate of stable commodities. By these tables it appeared a year 
ago that the value of got had risen a little over 40 per cent as 
compared with the value of a large number of staple commodi- 
ties at wholesale prices. 

The only way to ascertain the value of money is by comparison 
with property, for, as Ihave often said, all the money in the world 
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and all the property offered for sale are reciprocal, dependent 
upon the demand and supply of each other, and if money were 
doubled, the supply of course remaining the same, prices would 
rise about one-half. This is elementary. This is agreed upon 
by all the writers. Now, I do not propose in the remarks I make 
this evening to go outside of the elementary principles. 


BY A COMPARISON OF GOLD WITH COMMODITIES 


according to the tables of Dr. Soetbeer and the London Econo- 
mist, and carefully prepared, it spposrod last fall that gold had 
appreciated 40 per cent. These tables have been printed at the 
Government Printing Office, and can be easily printed again. 
They are very useful, and those who desire to understand them 
can compare the figures for themselves. They will be found in 
the International Monetary Conference, 1892, a book painted by 
the Government, after page 154. I will incorporate them in my 
remarks. 

The mode of applying these tables, and the explanation of 
them are well stated by Archbishop Walsh. He not only gives 
the tables, but he gives the opinion of a number of eminent 
scientists. The tables given by him are simply in figures and 
index numbers. I will also print in my remarks that portion of 
Archbishop Walsh’s book from page 52 to page 65. 


Now this brings us to the point in Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speech, to 
which I would specially direct attention. 


Money, said Mr. Balfour, has to serve, not merely as a mediumof exchange. 
but also as “a fair and t record of ob tions extending overl 
periods of time.“ Int which he rightly called a great and fundamen 


ee our existing currency, as he declared with emphasis, totally 
lamentably fails.“ 


To make good this statement, Mr. Balfour pointed out that the gold mone- 
tary standard of Great Britain and Ireland has, in some fifteen or sixteen 
years, gone up in value no less than 30 or 35 per cent; and he went onto say 
that, of its further progressive“ appreciation,” or rise in val “no man 
living can prophesy the limits.“ ain he spoke of the increase in value of 
our ——— monometallist gold standard of value as progressing "steadily, 
continuously, indefinitely.” 

As to the resultof all this upon the community generally, Mr. Balfour ex- 
x If — shor cored te: hich gt + „ „ absolute 

“If you show me a system W ives a u 
I will take it in preference to other. But of all concelvabie ayssemns ot 
currency, that system is ass the worst which gives you a standard 
steadily, continuously, indefinitely appreciating, and which by that very 
fact throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upon every man who 
desires to promote the agricultural or the industrial resources of the coun- 
try. and benefits no human being whatever but the owner of fixed debts in 


old.” 
. But this was nothing new. Mr. Balfour’s views were on record years be- 
fore, Thereisa y important statement from him and from five other 


mmembers of the Royal Commission, the Gold and Silver Commission of 


1887. 

In the special report drawn up by the six bimetallist members of that 
commission—including Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chaplin, two members of the 
late cabinet—a distinct reference is made to the question of rents. Speak- 
ing of ‘‘leases for long terms of years, annuities, pensions, and other simi- 
lar charges.“ they say that with every rise in the value of gold the weight 
ofthis burden upon the industry of the „ 

What a prospect this is for Irish tenants with judicial“ rents “fixed” 
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AP PHN DIS D. 


DIAGRAMS PREPARED BY SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH. 


No. 1.~ANNUAL AVERAGE FLUCTUATION IN THE VALUE OF GOLD MEASURED BY SILVER 
PER CENT. ABOVE OR BELOW THE FRENCH MINT RATIO OF 151 TO 1. 


NOTE.—Between 1800 and 1834 the United States Mint ratio 
was 3% per cent. lower, and between 1834 and 1873 
SA per cent. higher than the French ratio. 
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for fifteen years, or for Irish tenant-purchasers, with their annual payments 
to the Government “ fixed for the next forty-nine years. 

Aslam speaking of Mr. Balfour. it may be in eresting to note that his 
Trish land-purchase act contains a very e Helent, if somewhat elabor te, pro- 
vision for the protection of the State against loss, in the event, by no means 
unlikely, of the purchasing tenant breaking down in his payments before 
the forty-nine years are out. 


In the scheme embodied in Mr. Balfour's purchase act, the purchasing 
tenant has to by paying at an extra rate for a number of years, so as 
to build up a substantial ty fund for the State. 


No; wonder, indeed, that Mr. Balfour, bimetaliist as he is, should have 
clearly seen the necessity for some such provision. By most people it seems 
to have been looked upon as a mere soprani of complication. 

Mr. Balfour, however, was in a tion to see what, of course, the general 
public were wholly unaware of, that a payment which a purchasing tenant 
may now be in a position to make—or which he re in a position to make 
for thenext few years—may be altogether beyond reach in probably ten 
or twelve years to come. t on the screw for the first few years, then, 
is good policy. If it is not g for the tenant, it is good for the state. 
Whatever riaay befall the unfortunate tenant-purchaser, the state at all 
events is somewhat safeguarded. It has a better chanceof getting back the 
money it has advanced. 

As for the tenant-purchaser, he probably thinks that, after the extra pres- 
sure of the first few years, he may look fo: to easy times for the rest of 
his life. He little knows what is before him. If things go on as they are, it 
will be harder for him, ten or twelve years hence, to pay £40 a year, than it 
would be for him to pay £50 a year now. But of all this he knows nothing. 
How could he? His only idea is thata pore is always a a sovereign 
always a sovereign. So, in the belief that the Joniy paymenk when itis re- 
duced to £40, will be well within his reach, he puts his head into the halter. 

But we must be fair. No onecan say that Mr. Balfour used his generai 
knowledge of the financial situation to entrap the tenants unawares. He 
did nothing of the kind. Ifthey did not know what was before them. they 
can not blame Mr. Balfour for it. He never concealed his views. Ee did not 
fail to give them plain warning of the consequences of entering into pro- 

obligations for the payment of fixed amounts. 
hat he said quite recently at the meeting in Manchester is, perhaps. in 
one sense, somewhat more explicit, but it is notin any way different in sense 
or substance from what he had said years before in the most forma! and 
public way, in the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888. 

I have hougnt it important to call attention to the published statements 
of Mr. Balfour's views on this matter. His position as a prominent politician, 
especially in view of his recent official connection with Ireland, makes them 
of special interest. But they are in no way different from those expressed 
by many others who have written or spoken on the subject. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, for instance, in an 9 The sufferings caused by 
the appreciation of the gold standard.“ calls special attention to the in- 
— gA burden thrown upon agricultural tenants by the maint nance of 
the present monometallic system. He speaks more e pectally of the Irish 
tenants, in view of the fact that so many of them are in the embarrassing 
position of having rents judicially fixed for fifteen years. 

This Verde of the case is brought out forcibly also by the Belgian econo- 
mist, o de Laveleye: 

“This tion.“ he 


consideration, says, es, ly affects Ireland 

“If you can let tenants hold their fand for nothing, it would be all right; 
but if they have to pay a fair rental either to landlords or to the Govern- 
at a fair price, they must then sell produce so as to 
procure site for purchase or for a fair rent. 

“If the price of this produce is very low, and is falling still lower, then 
the tenants will be incapable of raising the uired sum and it will be nec- 

to evict them * + è orto cancel their debts. 
1a . — wholly insufficient, a fall in prices must ensue; 
h cultivators, in spite of home rule.“ 
So far, then, for the chief source of the evils of our present monometallist 
and the wide field throughout which the calamitous influence makes 
if felt. It remains only to point out in what way bimetallism provides a 
safeguard against these manifold evils— 

Q. But, first, as to the fundamental fact, the rise in the value of gold. 
What do the monometallists say as to the existence of an extra demand upon 
gold, and a consequent rise in its value? 

That. no doubt. isa pons of much importance, especially in view of the 
disastrous bearing of the present currency system upon Irish farmers. 

For a long time the truth of the proposition so emphatically proclaimed 
by the bimetallists—that the pressure upon the existing supply of gold was 

and that gold, consequently, was increasing in value—was dis- 
puted by monometa A 

If, indeed, the monometallists, at the outset. were committed to anything, 
they were committed to this, that there was noserious difficulty about gold 
gold 1a relation to tne existing supply. of ivvand thet, consequently, we 

m to su 0 at, consequently, the 

Present general fall in prices — be ascribed, not to a change 15 the 

Value of the metal which forms our only standard of value, but to an indefi- 

nite number of other causes, happening, somehow, all of them, to work to- 

ther in the same direction. Silver, they said, was going down in value. 

ther commodities, generally, were going down in value. But gold, they 
maintained, was practically steady. 

Now, however, there are not many intelligent monometallists who would 
care to identify 9 the maintenance of such statements. 


pon poin 
well-known chief of the statistical department of the board of trade, probably 
ie at determined and uncompromising champion of monometallism in 
ngland. 
In a statistical paper of exceptional interest, read by Mr. Giffen before the 
Royal Statistical Society in London, in 1883, he not merely accepted, but pro- 
c ed with marked emphasis, the proposition that gold had notably gone 


up in purchasing power; that the increase wascontinuing, and was likeiy to 
continue; and that this increase in the L yoo | wer of gold gives the 
true explanation of the fall in the price of commodities generally. 


Mr. Giffen, indeed, in that paper, was not satisfied with deal with the 
state of 9 as they were then found to exist. He claimed. and apparentiy 
not without justice, that a prediction of his in this matter had come true. 

In a former paper, read in 1879, he had, he said. pointed out the likelihood 
that a rise in the purchasing power of gold would soon become evident, and 
he had said that, if this were to occur, there were sufficient facts in the di- 

supply of gold, and in the increased demands upon gold, to ac- 
count for the increase in its purchasing power. 
Then, in his paper of 1888, he went on to say. It the testof proph bethe 
event, there was never surely a better forecast. The fall of prices 3 a gen- 
eral way as to amount to what is known as a rise in the purchasing power 
of gold, is generally—I might almost say, universally mitted. * * + 

“ Measured by any commodity, or group of commodities, usually taken as 
the measure for such a purpose, gold is undoubtedly possessed of more pur- 
chasing power than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this high 


urchasing power has been continued over a 1 enough to allow 
‘or all minor oscillations.” e 

In the newt pence. Mr. Giffen deals very fully with the evidence of all this, 
furnished by the statistics of the fall in prices of the ane ip Sac ip E 
The comparison is worked out by a well-known method, t of “index 
numbers.” 

An index number“ is a device to enable an average to be struck of the 
prices of a great number of articles. 

There are several sets of such numbers, worked out by statisticians, and 
brought up to date each year. The Economist ne per gives a set based 
upon the wholesale prices of twenty-twoof the principal es inthe Lon- 
donmarket. An eminent statistician, Mr. Sauerveck, has worked out a set 
upon a far broader basis, forty-five articles being included. 

ere is a table showing the almost continuous fall in the wholesale prices 
of commodities, as represented by the forty-live principal commodities com- 
in Mr. Sauerbeck’s computation. give the index numbers of Mr. 

auerbeck's table, from 1874 to 1892: 


Years. 


SRB NEN 
8888883 


In the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission of 1888, Mr. Sauerbeck's 
index numbers are given in an mious arrangement, the average of the 
numbers for a continuous period of ten years be given from year to year. 
The foilo is a section of the table, commen with the period of ten 
years which for its middle point the beginning of the year 1874: 


This may be a convenient place to mention 
out also the yearly index numbers of the 5 z 
are instructive under two aspects. First, they show the remarkable steadi- 
ness in the gold price of silver so long as the bimetallic system of the Latin 
Union was in operation, as contrasted with the notable fall that has since 
taken place. Secondly, t bring into marked prominence the wonderful 
similarity between the fall in the gold price of commodities in general, and 
the fall in the gold price of silver. 

To bring out this second point, it is enough to tabulate the respective in- 
dex numbers for the years from 1874 to 1892. But ta bring out the first point 
it is necessary to take two periods, one preceding, the other following, the 
year of the disastrous change. 

The following table, then, sets forth, by means of Mr. Sauerbeck's index 
numbers, the contrast between the relative value ot gold and silver 
in the years preceding and in the years following 1873: 


Yearly 


Years from 1873 on to 1892, | Index 


Years from 1873 back to 1854. Wunder 


a SAPE A G 9 ial A E aaa geet 97.4 
1872 99.2 95.8 
1871.. 99.7 || 1875 98.8 
1870 99.6 || 1876 86.7 
1800 99.6 || 1877 90.2 
1868 99.6 || 1878 86. 4 
1907 99.7 || 1879 84.2 
1865 100.5 || 1880 85.9 
1865. 100.3 || 1881 85.0 
1864.. 100.9 || 1882 — 84.9 
1863.. 101. t || 1883 — 83.1 
1802. 100.9 || 1884 ——— 83.3 
1861.. 99.9 || 1885 -2-27 79.9 
1360 101.4 || 1886 “727727 74.6 
1859 102: 0 73.3 
1858.. 101.0 70.4 
1857.. 101.5 70.2 
1858. 101.0 78.4 
1855.. 100.7 74.1 
28288 101.1 68.4 


Ta 
the other subsequent to that year, we find that in the former period, during 


king, then, the two equal periods of nineteen years, one 1 


3 


which the bimetallic system of the Latin Union was in operation, the ex- 
treme range of the gold price of silver lay between 102.0 and 99.2; whilst, 
8 the period following the abandonment of that system in 1873, 
there has been a persistent fall. the index numbers ranging down through 
Ie posna 5 eighties, and the seventies, and reaching at length to the 
ow figure of 65.4, 

The contrast between the practical stability of the gold price of silver dur- 


ing the period 1 and its utter instability since then, may be ex- 
hibited in perhaps a still more striking form by indicating, for each year, 
the difference by which the index number of the price of silver for the year 


or fell short of 100. 


` 
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This is shown in the following table: 
Nineteen years preceding 1873. ‘ Nineteen years following 1873. 


Difference Difference 
between the between the 
Years, yearly index 1 
number o number of 
ver and 100. ver 100. 
—0,8 — 4.2 
—0.3 — 6.7 
—ti.4 —13.3 
—0.4 — 9.8 
—0.4 —18.6 
—0,3 —15,8 
pi 57 
. 8 — 
Ts —15.1 
1,1 —16.9 
Tois —16.7 
—0.1 —21.1 
*+1.4 —25.4 
Tro —26.7 
+1.0 —29.6 
1.5 —29. 8 
1.0 —21.6 
7 —25.9 
1.1 —3ʃ. 6 


Then the wonderful similarity—allowance being made for the inevitable 
slight divergence in detail—between the fall in the gold price of silver and 
arts in the gold price of commodities in general, is shown in the following 
table. 

This table gives, in Ae columns, for the years 1874 to 1892, (1) the in- 
dex numbers for the 45 commodities comprised in Mr. Sauerbeck’s computa- 
tion, and (2) the index numbers of silver for the same years: 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s in- 
dex numbers— 


Mr, Sauerbeck's in- 
dex numbers 


Years. Of 45 
principal Ot 
commod-| silver. 
ities. 

102 95.8 76 83.3 
26 93.3 72 79.9 
95 86.7 69 74.6 
94 90. 2 68 73.3 
87 86.4 70 70.4 
83 84.2 72 70.2 
88 85.9 72 78.4 
85 85.0 72 74.1 
8¹ 81.9 68 65.4 
82 83.1 


Itis sufficient to note that in one case the index numbers show a fall from 
102 to 68, and in the other a fall from 95 to 65. What more striking evidence 
could be looked for, that the fall, all round, is the result, not of causes affect- 
ing merely the prices of commodities on the one hand, norof causes affecting 
merely the price of silver on the other, but of the one cause that influences 

both alike; thatis to say, a progressive increase of value in the standard, 
gold, in reference to which the ries, whether of commodities or of silver, 
are stated? 


Returning to Mr. Giffen’s paper, I should not omit to remark that he puts 
very 1 the inevitable effects of the fall in prices or, in other words, 
the er en of the rise in the purchasing power of gold—which is 
thus d 

It is obvious,” he says, beyond all question, that these effects may be 
important. * * * The weight of all permanent burdens is Increased as 
compared with what would have been the case if there had been no apprecia- 


ti 

People in paying annuities, or old debts, have to give sovereigns, which 
each represent a greater quantity of commodities, a greater quantity of the 
results of human energy, than it would have represented if there had been 
no appreciation. * + +- 

“The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the creditors 
receive more. + Appreciation” [that is, in other words, an increase 
in the value or 1 wer of the standard coin] is a most serious 
matter to those who have debts to pay.” 

Mr. Giffen then went on to sS te as to the future. “Iam,” he said, 
“ bound to that all the evidence seems to me to point to a continuance 


four, in his recent s hin Manchester. Mr. Balfour spoke of our present 
l valusa as having gone up in value “no less than 30 or 35 per 


man 5 ee Dead ar the limits to which the increase may not ex- 
ten 

It having been established beyond controversy that fixed, in- 
variable values are the standard of prices and give stability to 
those prices, the standard should be the desire and the aim of 
legislation. That being agreed upon, the evidence that I have 
put in shows conclusively that up to the last year 

N PRICES HAD FALLEN FULLY 40 PER CENT. 

Since that time there has been a fall of more than 10 per cent in 
prices and a rise in the value of gold so that gold has now ap- 
preciated fully 50 per cent. 

These tables also show that silver during all that time has 


maintained its stability. It has had that quality which Mr. 
Gladstone says is most desirable. It has measured human effort 
and property with almost absolute accuracy. The fall of silver 
has n the same as the fall of other commodities; and when 
compared with gold it bears the same relation to property that 
it did twenty years ago when it was demonetized. 

I have in my hand a diagram prepared by Mr. George O. Jones, 
which takes the articles of wheat and cotton and compares them 
with silver, showing the great stability of silver as a measure of 
value, showing that silver is the honest money that measures 
the contract as it was originally made; that itis the money of the 
contract and keeps pace with other property, with cotton and 
wheat, while gor has gone up on account of the increased de- 
mand. That is established. I will insert this diagram, together 
with the explanations of Mr. Jones, in my remarks. They are 
as follows: 

[For diagram see next page.] 

OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


All the figures showing aver: prices covering the four years of each Ad- 
ministration since 1872 are 8 monthly reports mds to Departments 
at Washington. The others show market for wheat, cotton, and sil- 
nai as the beginning and end of the first five months of Mr. Cleveland's sec- 
ond term. 

This chart and these tables and statements prove beyond the 9 
of dispute that it is the price of silver bullion and the amount of money in 
ee combined that controls prices for products of labor in this 
country. 

WHY ENGLAND WANTS US TO HAVE A SMALL VOLUME OF MONEY. 


An editorial printed in the London Economist, in 1883, said: ‘land be- 
ing the chief creditor nation of the world, itis to her interest to keep the 
volume ot money as small as possible in countries from which debts are due, 
in order to Ret more of their pres uets in 8 of interest due to her 
citizens.“ The yearly interest now paid b; country to England is said 
to be about 8200, 000.000, while at the same time American wheat and cotton 
and American wages are now competing in onr markets for about one-half 
the prices they were when that article was published. 

THE DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN WHEAT AND COTTON PREDICTED. 

Ata 4 n 18 2 the British and Colonial Chambers of Commerce, held in 
London in 1 Sir Robert N. Fowler, a member of Parliament, a banker, 
and CERAT of London, said that the effect of the depreciation of silver 
must final y be the ruin of the wheat and cotton industries of America and 
be me development of India as the chief wheat and cotton exporter of the 
world." 

An export duty prevented India from shipping any wheat out of thatcoun- 
try before 1870, nor did she ever manufacture any cotton for export until 
after 1880; her wheat now competes with ours in nearly all the markets of 
the world. She exported 56,000,000 bushels of wheat from her crop of 1891, 
and sent abroad over $40,000,000 worth of manufactured cotton d that 
year. Is Mr. Fowler’s prediction so rapidly coming to pass, and will an 
American Congress aid in hastening it? are questions that now assume seri- 
ous importance in this country. 


SILVER THE ONLY KIND OF MONEY EVER USED IN INDIA. 


India is now a dependency of England. Her population is about equal to 
two-thirds of all the countries of ype and orion combined. Ninety 
per cent of the people of India never saw nor heard of anything but silver 
money. Their money consists of silver rupees andits fractions. Theru 
has a 3 value of about 48 cents, which was given to it by an act of 
the English Parliament, passed in 1834, and has never yet been changed. 
But very few of the immense population of India yet know that differ- 
ence exists between the coined and bullion value of their money. e few 
papers that are printed in that country, like many of our own, are subsidized 
with English money to keep the people in ignorance. 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


Much is now being said about the action of the Indian council in reducing 
and fixing the value of rupees, but that proposition is only intended to fix a 
anent ra e of ex between mopa and India. No reliable au- 
Rorty in either country has ever yet in 
the seine ons value of rupees among the people of India. Such an ac 
would on revolution and rebellion at once, England dare not do it. 


THE TRICK THAT HAS GIVEN TEMPORARY PROSPERITY TO INDIA AND ROBBED 
AMERICAN PRODUCERS. 


Indian wheat in Bombay during the past fifty years has averaged about 
$1.10 per bushel, and cotton about 11} cents per pound in rupees at their 
legal-tender value: 

efore silver was demonetized, a bushel of wheat in England would buy 
more than 81.25 worth of gold or silver bullion in that country. A dollar in 
gold will now buy twice as much wheat as it would then, while a dollar's 
worth of silver bullion will only buy the same quantity it would at that 
time, and that is the reason why those who live on fixed incomes from 
8 bonds, mortgages, etc., payable in gold, are opposed to higher prices 
‘or silver. 


The following table shows the difference between the gold cost of Indian 
wheat and cotton, caused by a change in the market p ce of silver; 

With silver bullion worth 129}cents ounce the gold cost of Indian wheat 
laid down in English markets wo be $1.20) per bushel; at 90 cents per 
ounce, 88} cents per bushel; difference, 314 cents per bushel. At 129} cents per 
ounce Indian cotton would cost 11} cen p und: at 90 cents per ounce 
Indian cotton would cost 8 cents per pound; ‘erence, 3} cents per pound. 

The gold cost of Indian wheat and cotton in lish markets have made 

ices for American wheat and cotton at home and abroad ever since silver 
Was demonetized. 


Table showing average prices for wheat S England during the past fifty-eight 
years. 


ted any intention of chan; 


1835 to 1845... 
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1872. 
DOTTED LINE SHOWS 


AVERAGE EXPORT 
PRICES FOR WHEAT. 


Averace EXPORT 
prices ror COTTON, 


1873, 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877, 1876. 1879. 1880. 188I, 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. /888. 1889, 1890, 189). 1892. 


UNDER GRANT’S 
EA TERM; 


13% PER POUND. 


l 


UNDER HAYES. UNDER GARFIELD. A UNDER HARRISON. 


$1.10 per ounce. 
l 
| 24.06% ren nuen. 


Sf PER BUSH. 


IÝ per rovno. 10%¢ PER POUND. 


9 per oon. 


UNDER OLEVELAND'S 
Z TERM. 

CHANGE IN PRICES 

From Marcu 22 

To Ave, 22, 1883. 


WHEAT in 
MARCH aa 74 


* 
Aug. 2%, 70¢ Pe 03. 
x 
Ave. IT, 55948 pr ab, 


Ave, 22, 2548 pp n 
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Now, that the wheat producers of this country had sold their 
Wheat at 31} cents bushel more than they have received, and that South- 
ern farmers had sold their cotton a per pound more than they have 
received during the past nine years. is there any one who believes that the 
present hard wmes and money would exist here? But they are here, 
and ey intelligent person knows that they were caused by forcing Amer- 
ican producers to sell the products of their toil on a gold basis. 

LOSSES SUSTAINED BY SOME OF THE STATES. 

The following figures show about the approximate loss sustained by some 
of the States caused by the decline in prices for silver bullion: 8 
Loss per year on cotton by 


9, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 
7.000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
6,009, 000 
15, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
6, 000, 000 
5, 000, 009 
6, 000, 000 
2.000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 
3, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
2.000, 000 
1, 250, 000 
6, 000, 000 
8.000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


The great loss sustained by American farmers resulting from decline in 
the market price of silver bullion must soon force itself on the attention of 
all business interests of this country. 

WHY 80 MUCH SPACE IS DEVOTED TO INDIA 
is to show the effect on prices for American wheat and cotton caused by in- 
creasing the volume of money in India and continuing its furmer legal-ten- 
der value. in contrast with the policy of our Government in redu the 
volume of its money and forcing the sale of its products at the market price 
of silver bullion. 
LEGAL RATIO. 


Much is being said about ing a law neon we the parity of American 
coined silyer dollars from 1 1 to 20 to l with American coined gold dol- 
‘Such a would put 2,052 grains of silver in four American dollars 
instead of 1.645 asnow provided bylaw. Now, as 2,052 of silver 
will make more than six dollars' worth of lawful money in India, it should 
require no argument to prove that when the market Ang ce of silver bullion 
reaches the commercial value of our silver dollars, all countries having a 
less parity between their gold and silver money than we have will withdraw 
our silver dollars from circulation and coin them into their own money. 

In nearly all countries except the United States and Mexico silver is now 
coined at a ratio of either 15 or 15} with gold, while prices fos wheat, cotton, 
and most other American products are governed by the market price of sil- 
ver bullion alone, as shown on the chart. Therefore, this proposed change 
in our ratio would make no difference with present tions except to 
make them 1 on American producers until the same ratio is estab- 
other countries. 

A DISGUSTING SIGHT FOR AMERICANS TO WITNESS 
is to see 80 pretended American newspapers persist In saying that 
American silver dollars are worth only from 6) to 70 cents of their face value, 
and at the same time being obliged to print the fact that these same dollars 
are now selling in Wall street at from x to4 per cent premium over certi- 
filed checks of the best banks in New York. Such shameless degradation 
clearly proves their ignorance on the money question or their subserviency 
to Eng corruption. 
THE WANT OF MORE MONEY. 

The want of money is now heard as with one voice from one end of our 
country to the other. yet not a word comes from the President nor from any 
of his advisers pointing out a way to relieve that want. They persist ina 
manifestly studied silence in refusing to call the attention of Congress or 
the poopie to the fact that on March 3, 1884, the Supreme Court of the United 
Sta decided that legal-tender notes, issued by direction of to 
meet the requirements of the Government or the necessities of the people, 
are constitutional money. 

It Congress should direct the immediate coinage of all the silver in the 
world it would not make sufficient money to meet the pressing pe hewn 
ments of this country at this time. Then why not direct the issue of such 
notes to meet the current expenses of the Government until that want is 
met! Either that or unive bankruptcy must soon come upon every in- 
dustry and moneyed institution in this country.- 

The market value of all the gold or silver bullion and coin in the world is 
less than the cost, in money and labor, of raising its farm products for one 


England bankrupted nearly every man who owed a dollar in that country, 
and reduced her land owners from 2 0,000 to 37,000 during the five years she 
was f her people down to a gold basis. 

Great tain conquered India by bribing some of her rulers and princes, 
and by shooting others from the mouths of cannon, and by such other hu- 
civilizing. and Christianizing acts, as were in her own interest. 

Has Great Britain already conquered and made slaves of the American 
peo: e through corrupting our public officials and public press? Is thatthe 

an horse that now stalks so defiantly through our land and demands 
thstan American Congress shall pass the most important law ever sub- 
mitted for its consideration, and that without deliberation or debate? 

The sad experience of this country during the past few months, the closed 
mines, factories,and workshops, the poverty and distress caused by low 
prices for all products of American labor, the inability of business men to 
pay their debts or banks to pay their depositors, the unprecedented number 
of failures and bankruptcies, the rapidly increasing number of men and 
Women now being thrown out of employment, and the general want and suf- 
fering that has been brought about through lack of money to do business 
and a wild and purchased newspaper clamor to bring this country down to 
u gold basis, are only object — showing what the effect ot a single 


gold standard and other Porat. poets would fasten on this country if 
ey should be adopted. Will the erican Congress permit them to 
come American laws? 

We have thus seen that silver is astable measure of value, and 
that it ought to produce good results where the silver standard 


exists. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Ne- 
vada a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELLofOrezon. Suppose thefarmersin this coun- 
try owed England 1.000,000 bushels of wheat at the prices of 1873, 
before silver was demonetized in this country, and were now 
called upon to pay the amount in money or in wheat, how much 
more wheat would they have to pay now than then by reason of 
the appreciation in the price of gold? 

Mr. STEWART. About $1,000,000 more, just about double. 
That shows that these tables are correct, and that it takes twice 
as much property to pay a debt now as it did twenty years ago, 
but it does not t:ke any more silver. 

But you say that India has been on a silver basis all this time. 

HOW HAS THE SILVER BASIS AFFECTED INDIA? 

The rupee has always had the same purchasing power. Before 
the Royal Commission and in all the discussions on the minjas 
it was said that it was most marvelous that the rupee should be 
so stable when compared with property in India; that it should 
remain stationary, buy the same amount of labor, of land. pay 
the same amount of rent, and do all the same work, and there 
was no change there. 8 

Has India been affected by a stable standard? Lnow call atten- 
tion to a series of articles prepared in England and published in 
the Statist. They are re ed as very important, and I want 
to invite the attention of all those who say that the gold standard 
is the thing we need. I hope Senators will pay attention, for 
this is vory important and I want to impress it on the Senate. 

The book thatIholdin my hand is entitled The Silver Crisis. 
I read from page 56, paragraph No. 13, entitled“ The Fall in Sil- 
ver and Indian Prosperity.” Here is an object lesson for the 
Senate and for the world, and I hope it will have some effect: 

THE PALL IN SILVER AND INDIAN PROSPERITY. 

Those who are agitating for a change in the Indian currency base their de- 
mands upon the allegation that the fall in silver has seriously injured the 
prosperis of India. Even Sir David Barbour asserts that Europeans are 

eterred from undertaking fitable works in India because of the depre- 
ciation of silver. A very little consideration will enable anybody to see t 
the depreciation of silver can not have the effectupon theprosperity of India 
which is alleged. Money, no matter what it co ts of, is only a medium of 
exchange, and it is absurd to pretend that a medium of exchange—a thin 
which is useful only because it facilitates exchanges, that Is, buying and 2 
ing can really and seriously injure the prosperity of a country. e pros- 
perity of a country depends upon invention, intelligence, skill, industry, and 
thrift in the first re If the inventive faculty is prolific, if the intelli- 
gence of the popu ation increases, if skill improves. if industry is great, and 
thrift constantly practiced, then a country will flourish, let its standard of 
value be what it may. 

No doubt a sound currency is a very important thing. It would be most 
unwise for any people who have a good currency to part with it or in any 
way to tamper with it. But the best currency that ever existed would not 

e a country us if its population were lazy, dissipated, and 
worthless, or if their were small and their intelligence low. It is the 
people themselves who make or mar their own wellbeing. But while all 
this is true it is very 1 to have a good currency. and it would be 
very foolish to tamper with one if it exists. However, a number of people, 
either because they actuall 
of prosperity or to ward o 
wishto 


believe that a currency is the main instrument 
_— which eee thmk threaten themselves, 
e 


rsuade the unthinking that currencies have a mystical infiuence. 
Av e number of people, for instance, as has been said, are arguing 
that the prosperity of India has been serlously injured by the depreciation 


insilver. It may be worth while, then. to point out by a few striking examples 
— e ungrounded is the assertion, and let us begin with the construc- 
on ot rall ways. 

The depreciation of silver began in 1873, and it has been go on more or 
less ever since. Fox a year or two it to be sto but only to - 
begin once more. Theallegation now is t Europeans are unwilling to in- 
vest in India, because the low exchange is unfavorable to them. r in- 
stance, it is said if Europeans were to provide the capital to construct a rail- 
way in India. railway fares and railway rates would be collected in India in 
silver, and the silver so collected would exchange for less and less gold as 
the fall in silver ed; butthecapital would, under the hypoth: „ have 
been subscribed in gold, and co: uently thereturn would be unremunera- 
tive; the Investment, that is. would be a bad one. Now, let us see how far 
the facts tally with the ar; ent. In 1872. according to the Statistical 
Abstract for British India," the number of miles of railway opened for traffic 
was 5,370}; in 1890 the number had risen to 16,404, showing an increase of 11,- 
0343 miles, or over 205 per cent, 

This certainly does not look like an unwillingness to invest. It may be 
Said that the pace of construction is far too slow, that with a country ha 
such great natural resources as India. and so vast a population, the pace 


ought to be much faster, and that, furthermore, even as it is the Govern- 
ment had to give guaranties insuring a um to the investors. We are 
not concern 


ust now to answer these objections: they do not apply in 
reality. for if the Government thought that rail s would pay, and was 
willing to give the guaranties, the railways would have been constructed 
much more rapa; and would now be constructed at any rate the Govern- 
ment might please. The policy of the Government may or may not have 
been wise. the whole system of railway construction may or may not have 
been well considered; the main point is that those who advocate achangein 
the currency of India contend that the depreciation of silver has prevented 
the construction of railways. and the facts show that they are wrong in the 
contention, that railways have been built far more rapidly since 1872, that 
is, while the depreciation of silver has been going on, before 1872, that 
is, before the depreciation began. 

Again, in the year 1872, ships engaged in the fereign trade of India, of a 
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Lys peeps, Berens get y ega meeenga at Indian ports. 
1890 the tonnage had risen to 6,469,036 tons, an increase of 1,823,039. or al- 
most 40 cent. Furthermore, in 1872 the total value of the exports and 
3 her Was 2108. 351. 030. In 1880 the value had risen to £192,023,710, 
an of £83,672,671, or almost 80 per cent. As an appendix to the sta- 
tistics of railways it may be added that the length of pee ae lines in 1872 
— 15,335 miles, and in 1890 35,279 miles, an increase of 19,943 miles, or about 
er cent, 

ese tigures show how utterly unfounded is the allegation that India has 
materially suffered from the depreciation of silver; on the contrary, there 
has been a very great devel ent of the trade of India in the meantime. 
The country has been opened up by means of railways and telegraphs, and 
the well- co ople has decidedly im ved. lt is since 1872 that 
the export of wheat has attained any magaitads. The Suez Canal was 
opened only in 1809. Before that event it was not possible to carry wheat, a 
bulky and cheap commodity, so immense.a distance as to Europe all round 
the tape of Good Hope. The construction of the Suez Canal, the adaptation 
of shi ping to that route, the ope: up of India by means of railways. and 
the fall in silver enabled a great e in wheat to spring up. and every- 
body knows now that India is the third greatest source of supply ranking 
after the United States and Russia. Instead, therefore, of the fall in silver 
uring the wheat trade, the fall in silver has undoubtedly stimulated it. 
But the fall in silver would have had very little effect were it not for the 
ning of the Suez Canal and the construction of railways throughout In- 


As railways are ed farther and farther into the wheat-growing 
districts we ma 3 see the trade increase. It is notorious again 
that there has an extraordinary growth in many manufactures in 
India of recent years. Everyone who has paid any at ention to the Lan- 
cashire cotton — is aware that Lancashire manufacturers complain 
very loudly that they ure suffering severely from the competition of the 

bay cotton mills, especially in the Chinese markets; the are so no- 
torious, aud s so much weight upon them, that it may be 
assumed readers are fairly familiar with chem ina broad way. Further, it 
may be assumed that readers are familiar with the growth of the jute trade. 
Especially im Bengal there has been a very great growth in that manufac- 


But perhaps the most s incident connected with the trade of India 
in recent years is the wonde: strides India has made in the growing and 
‘the export of tea. Everybody knows that half a century ago Europe was 
supplied almost entirely by with tea, and that now, in this country at 
all events, more Indian tea is consumed than Chinese. According to the 
“Statement on the Moral and Material Pro; and Condition of India.“ 
the area under tea so short a time since as — Was only 208,4@2acres. Seven 


In nine years, that is to say, there was an increase of about 120,750 acres, al- 
most 60 7 It may be added that, still 8 author- 
ity, in 1865 the importations of tea into the United K trom Ohina 


In both cases Ceylon is omitted, anti it will be seen that India alone three 
years ago already sent us considerably more tea than China. The area of 
cultivated lands in Indi can not be given. Even the most recent return 
does not incinde those for about one- of India, and in the older state- 
ments respecting the moral and material condition of the country we have 
no information. But in 1889the area under food mf age wheat, other 

sugar, tea, and coffee—amounted toa little over 127,500,000 of acres, and 

that under non: crops somewhat exceeded 92.500. 000 acres, so that there 
Wasa grand total of over 150,000,000 of acres, Assim: that the same 

1 existed in the remaining one-third, witha ation of over 80.000. 

of people, the total crop area of India was about 221,000,000 acres, 188.000,- 

under food crops and about 38,000,000 acres her crops. 


THAT IS THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 

There is an say goer statement, giving the deductions to be 
drawn from it and stating the drawbacks which should be given 
on account of the Suez and other circumstances. Still, 
India has prospered. 

I now wish to cal! particular attention to what Manchester and 
other manufacturing centers have done. They complained of 
this, and said that they were being ruined; that they were being 
cut off from the Chinese trade; that the silver-using countries 
were not trading with them; that there was one money in all the 
East, and that the difference in exchange amounted in effect to 
a tariff, which embarrassed them more than the American 
MeKinley act, because they could get in here easier than they 
could get into the East. The problem was how to restore the 
Indian trade to England. Two plans were proposed, and they 
have been discussed for years and years. documents con- 
taining these discussions have come here and been accessible to us 
all, and I have perused them for years. 

One plan is to equalize the money of the world, so that all 
may have a stable stindard, to restore silver to its place as 
standard money. On that view of the question there have been 
most exhaustive discussions. The most enlightened men of all 
Europe have said that 

THAT WAS THE HUMANE WAY. 

There have been others in the city of London who have all the 
time claimed that England, being a creditor nation, with debts 
88 in gold, the use of silver would be detrimen al to her. 

at was the language of six members of the royal commission 
who were op to bimetallism; that was the language of 
‘Gladstone, und that is the language of all of the Engiish mono- 
metallists. The go erning power of England is the money 
power of London. They saw that they must do something or 
the question would enter into the next election, and it was per- 
fectly obvious that if it did they would be overthrown. They 
were compelled to relieve the manufacturers and give back to 
them, if possible, the Indian trade. C. uently, instead of 
giving the world an honest measure of ue, they have at- 


000 acres 


tempted to put India on a gold basis, which will reduce prices 
and break up her manufactures and give England the trade. 
When that was done the bimetallists called attention to the 
effect such a policy would have. They stated taat it would 
lose them the Eastern trade. China Japan still had it, and 
they would trade with America. 
I now read an extract from 
THE LONDON STANDARD 

to show the alarm which was then in existence. This was re- 
printed in the Chicago Inter Ocean. The comments of the Inter 
Ocean precede the article, which is headed The London Stand- 
ard’s Warning.” It is taken from the Chicago Inter Ocean of 
Friday, July 28, 1893: 

After explaining to its readers what has been done in India on the silver 
question, explaining the matter somewhat fully, the London Standard, the 
leading organ of British conservatism, winds up its editorial with the fol- 
lo “succedaneum”’ remarx: 

What if the United States joined Mexico in declaring for ‘free coinage 


of silver,’ throw ng over gold as too dear? What if the two American con- 
tinents held out the hand to further Asia, and said: Let us have the white 


metal for our standard’? Chile, now hard hit, would foe ed respond, and 
all the crippled states of South America, and Mexico, Japan, and China, 
and Java—all that ty East. which cares little for Simla. itisa t 
pore peal to which the present outburst of alarm and fear must not r: us 
0 ous.” 


That was the warning. That was a movement to 8 the 
Uniied States from joining the silver countries and taking the 
pice of India and taking the lead of the world by having an 

onest measure of value. That is one of the reasons why Eng- 
land is operating upon the Senate. There are two great powers 
at work. One is the money power, which must take care of the 
manufacturing interests, or risk a defeat in the next election, and 
so England must put America on a gold basis or have a rival more 
dangerous than india. She has destroyed India as a rival, and 
now she must subjugate America. 

I shall not continue my speech at length this evening in this 
line, because if leads up to an argument on my 

PROPOSITION FOR A COMMON COIN 
with the South American States. When I have an opportunity 
to take the floor again I shall to show that the United 
States invited the South Amer blics to come here and 
adopt a common coin which should a legal tender in the 
Americas. I shall then show the able and conclusive reasons 
gee by the delegates from all the Americas, except the United 
tates, why we should have a common coin so that trade might 
be carried on between the United States and these South Amer- 
ican countries. I will show how unfairly we treated those 
. We invited them here under the pledge that we would join 
them in establishing a common coin, and when we got them here 
we treated them most shabbily and most treacherously. 
the Democratic FFC 

e rtyought to t. It w. r. 
Cleveland, and ee ‘the best and the best 5 to 
which he has ever had the opportunity to place his signature. 

That law was not carried out. When those delegates arrived 
here our Administration would not allow them toexecute it, and 
when I have an opportunity I shall lay before the Senate the 
proceedings which were had and the reasons for the action 

en. 

England has done jast what her money power wanted her to 
do. She has done what it was for the interest of a creditor na- 
tion to have her do. She has cut off her rival—India; she has 
left all this trade to us; will we take it; she has destroyed her 
Indian rival, and left us to take the first place among the nati ns 
of the earth if we are honest enough to have honest money and 
brave enough to declare for financial independence. 


Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN R. FELLOWS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 26, 1893. 


House having under consideration the b R. 1 repeal 
5 14. 10. entitled AR directing ase ee ak, nes 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. FELLOWS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hour for closing the debate which has en- 
listed the interest and attention of the country for the past two 
weeks is fast roaching, and I recognize the propriety of lim- 
iting to those who yet desire to be heard such portions of time 
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as will enable many to speak. The restriction imposed upon 
myself necessarily prevents anything like an elaborate discus- 
sion of monetary principles or theories. I trust I may find it 
ample for the single purpose I have in view, which is to call to 
the attention of the Democratic party its previous pledges upon 
the subject now under consideration. shall not follow the 
course I had marked out for myself in this debate. 

The remarkable speech of the gentleman from Maine, who has 
ust occupied the attention of the House, and the equally singu- 
ar one which fell from the lips of my distinguished friend from 

Kentucky, have so changed the current of my thoughts as that 
I shall turn wholly away from the form of s h I had contem- 
plated and address myself to some suggestions elicited by their 
remarks. I congratulate the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOU- 
TELLE] and his party associates te the complacent mood in 
which they are now found. [Laughter andapplause.] It seems 
to me that it is both natural and appropriate that they should 
occupy that position. They are charged with but little respon- 
sibility for legislation, and they have but a dimand cloudy hope 
awaiting them in the future. aa er 

But we will not consent that their t history shall be for- 

goio, and it is with some products of that past that weare deal- 
g now. While I am surprised at the attitude of some of my 
party friends, I am utterly shocked and grieved to the heart at 
the position occupied by my brethren of the Republican party 
They seem to have cruelly abandoned their offspring. Why,do 
they not remember that this dishonored and degraded waif has 
only recently been denied the support and protection of the pa- 
ternal roof where it had its birth? [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] i 

I can not forget that this mischief we are called upon to undo 
was the product of 3 legislation. There wus not a man 
upon that side of the House who did not Rive it his muppar and 
vote. There was nota Democrat upon side of the House 
who did not denounce the unholy thing as,in my judgment, they 
should all be found denouncing it 1 From its inception 
it received no support from us. Its birth was in the house of 


the Republicans. Its early training and maintenance was all, 


in their hands. At last they have become ashamed of the folly 

that gave it birth and have turned out the tainted and dishon- 

ored creature. Shame to the Democratic household that would 
ive it roof and shelter now when it is driven from its father’s 
ouse. LA yplease and laughter.) 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ee has told us that 
he vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act because he has always been opposed to it. I thank him 
for this. It merely states the position of every Democrat but a 
short time ago. But he goes on with a speech of much fervor 
and eloquence to express his utter condemnation of the motives 
of those who are the advocates of repeal, and of the causes which 
he asserts have produced conditions now prevailing. He charges 
upon us that we have turned the true course of discussion; that 
we have wandered from the subject and interpolated things that 
had no proper place in the debate. I beg to ask my distinguished 
and esteemed friend who is chargeable with responsibility for 
the course this discussion has taken. 

We presented a naked proponi son for repeal. That proposi- 
tion had buta proximate relation to questions of coinage and 
currency. It was the purchase by the Government of silver 
bullion we ip tostop. Itis those who array themselves as 
opponents of this demand who have precipitated upon the coun- 
try a discussion involving questions which have agitated the 
world for the past three hundred years, and which has included in 
its scope all possible matter relating to money and its functions. 

Is it the friends of this bill who have strayed from the faith 
they once declared? Where within the sound of my voice, where 
wi the limits of this land is there a Democrat who was not 
the opponent of the Sherman bill from the first? His vote was 
cast iy bor pda it, his speech has been in denunciation of it, his 

ty declarations have thundered the demand for its removal 
rom our statute books; and at lastin the great national council 
of the party where almost every household was represented, 
where every constituent had a delegate to declare his wishes, 
where speech was as free as it has been during this debate, we 
ut the record and sentiment of 8 three years into a plat- 
orm which declared for the repeal of the law of 1890. 

Gentlemen tell us now that we must couple other measures 
with the fulfillment of this pledge. Sirs, you accompanied the 
demand then with no condition. You did not discuss ratios. 
There was nothing said about a return to the Bland-Allison act. 
You declared for the speedy repeal of the Sherman act, and put 
a-period at the end of the paragraph which thus expressed the 
sentiment of the party. 3 The voice which protested 
against the continuation of this vicious policy was not one which 
emanated alone from what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] so courteously characterized this afternoon as the pur- 


lieus of Wall street or the Stock Exchange of New York. It 
was the sentiment merely of boards of trade and all those who 
handle and distribute the products of the industries of the earth. 
It came alike from the broad plains of Nebraska and the luxu- 
riant harvest fields of Missouri. 

From every Southern savanna that voice of denunciation 
and demand for the abolition of this policy was heard. The 
Democratic party might differ as to views of coinage, of bank- 
ing, and of currency, but there was no discordant note in the 
strain that went up from the entire body of our great organ- 
ization demanding the repeal of the Sherman act. The first ut- 
terance in its behalf, the first defense it has ever received, 
comes now, when, at the demand of the chosen leader of our 

arty, we are asked to redeem the pledge which we have as in- 
ividuals and as a 2 constantly made. For one, I stand 
where I have stood during the whole life of this act. 

I was opposed to it atthe beginning, I am opposed to it to-day, 
and I do not feel it necessary to mingle all the demands of the 
Democratic party in one brew in order to accomplish a fulfill- 
ment of the promises it made to the Republic. t us do this 
one thing which waits upon our action now. Then, with steady 
purpose and courage as unfaltering as that of the chosen head of 
the party, we will go forward to the fulfillment of another pledge, 
and know no pause until every part of the Democratic platform 
of 1892 is fashioned into statutes and made the law of this Re- 
public. [Loud applause.] 

I believe that the Sherman act justified the denunciation which 
we all formerly leveled against it. Let me inquire of my friends 
from this side of the House what good results they can point to 
to justify their eager advocacy of this measure now. I look 
about me and fail to discover any evidences of its success asa 
policy. To-day there is the breath of suspicion upon every en- 
terprise, business is paralyzed, banks are closing their doors 

stthe ordinary transactions of commercial life, great houses 

at are solvent when you come to compare liabilities with as- 

sets are compelled to suspend for the want of the agent by means 
of which the work of the world commercially goes on. 

Thousands of people willing to work and dependent upon daily 
labor for daily bread are denied the opportunity to support 
themselves and those dependent upon them. What has caused 
this? The country is teeming with production. Its hillsides 
Gripping with fatness, its valleys flowing in rivers of wealth, 
and with every blessing of Providence bequeathed as no nation 
has ever received them before. Why itis thatat this hour want 
and woe,and penury and sorrow, and all the evils that follow in 
the train of stagnated industries and languishing business are 
the sights and sounds that meet our eyes and ears? 

What is it that has engendered this fearful spirit of distrust, 
abatement of confidence, lack of faith in each other; that feeling of 
suspicion toward every other man; which has taken money out 
of circulation, silenced the hum of industries, stricken with 
paralysis all our energies, and brought us to gaze straight into 
the face of as awful possibilities as ever threatened our country. 
Almost the entire body of our fellow-citizens engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises tell us that these conditions are produced b 
the continuation of this law we seek now to repeal. A law whic’ 
was wrong in theory, vicious in practice, and a radical departure 
from the true functions of government. What has it done for 
silver? You tell us that in 1873 silver was domonetized. 

The Sherman act to some extent provided a market for the 


silver productofthis country. It was the fond hope of its friends 
that that act would give en ced value to silver. Yet, during 
that period from 1873 on to the e of the Bland-Allison act, 


the price of the commodity never reached so low a figure as it 
does to-day. The effect of the Sherman law on the silver prod- 
uct itself has been to N depreciate its value. This re- 
sult was inevitable. When silver, like any other product, is 
sought for in the markets of the world to meet an existing de- 
mand, its ed is likely to be both higher and steadier than 
when it is heaped up in great masses as an unused commodity, 

for the apprehension that the vast volume may be precipitated 
at any time upon the market necessarily tends to create con- 
stant fear and lessened value. 

This is a plain law of supply and demand which can not be 
changed by acts of Congress. The mischief of this law, there- 
fore, is plainly . 8 Its benefits are nowhere apparent. 
Why, then, should the wretched system be continued? e de- 
mand the abatement of a palpable nuisance, and after that is done 
we will consider what healthful measure shall take its place. 
What do you Democrats who are opposing the repeal offer the 
country? We have had two weeks discussion here. It has been 
generous and full; it has been eloquent and able. To the credit 
of the American Republic, let it be said,it has been tolerantand 
conservative in the main. and every Representative on this floor 
has seemed to feel the obligation resting upon him. Upon the 
record made in this debate, I ask the Democratic opponents of 
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this measure — to tell us, if they can, what they offer now as 
o. 


a reason for violating the pledges made in the past. 

Tell me, my eloquent friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], 
whose genius has illuminated this subject with a splendor it has 
received at few hands, you who have stated the argument upon 

our side with a thoroughness, force, and ability which seems to 
kere exhausted the resources of the ty opposing this bill, 
what do you offer the country if you defeat the measure now be- 
fore the House? Numerous amendments are proposed, but has 
the course of the debate demonstrated that any dozen of you are 
agreed upon any proposition suggested? Some cling with un- 
failing devotion to existing ratios; others would have a ratio of 
20 to 1, and unlimited free coinage upon that basis: others de- 
clare a preference for the act of 1878. All is confusion, doubt, 
and uncertainty in your ranks save as to one thing, and that is 
opposition to the repeal of an act which six months ago as one 
man you denounced as shameful and dangerous legislation, and 
which yuu covenanted with the country to remove from the 
statute Sooke if you were intrusted with power. 

It seems to me a strange attitude in which to find Demo- 
crats. We are convened in extraordinary session by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and asked to keep this promise we 
made; to fulfill that part of our pledge to the electors of this land; 
and yet, we who are the advocates of repeal are denounced in al- 
most violent forms of expression. We are characterized as the 
enemies of labor, the murderers of industry; persons who would 
strip from the hands of the toiler the pittance to which hisdaily 
exertion so justly entitles him, and which is essential to his 
very existence itself. Whathas caused this most extraordinary 
change of sentiment in the ranks of the Democratic party? What 
has justified these reproaches leveled against those of us who 
stand to-day where all of us stood in one united column but a few 
months ago? Is it not perfectly apparent to every gentleman on 
this floor that if the pending measure is defeated, we must leave 
the Sherman act upon the statute books to work its mischief on 
and on for an indeterminate period. 

I ask gentlemen of my own party to contemplate the spectacle 
that will be presented if this measure is defeated by Democratic 
votes. Upon the one side the voice of the Democracy of this 
Union in one unbroken chorus, demanding the destruction of this 
vicious policy; a voice which never ceased to make itself heard 
in denunciation of this most wretched and dangerous law, and 
upon the other side, a portion of that same Democratic party ap- 
pearing as defenders of this same law the first moment it is vigor- 
ously attacked, and demanding its preservation with an intensity 
and zeal which would seem to indicate that every hope they had 
in life depended upon its retention. 

Why, sirs, your action to-day is a plain declaration to the 
country 8 were never sincere in advocating repeal. We 
who are its advocates stand with the President; but beyond that 
and better than that, we stand by the solemn promises, the ear- 
nest declaration, the pledges with which we went before the 
voters, all expressed in the platform of our party; and all declar- 
ing that when we could we surely would repeal the Sherman 
law. Tell me, my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], when you 
were denouncing this act in your State, did any Democrat rise 
up then to defend it? But you answer me that we also promised 
the coinage of gold and silver at our mints upon ce condi- 
tionsand npon equal terms. So we did. We promised a reform 
of the tariff; a repeal of the Federal election laws; we promised 
very many measures of relief. But we nowhere promised that 
we would not do any one of these things until we had uped 
them all together in one legislative act and were enabled to pass 
them simultaneously. 

Lask you to-night what it is that keeps you from the fulfill- 
ment of the first obligation we have reached, the first pledge of 
our platform. Sirs, I have listened in this Hall in the course 
of discussion to some expressions which I have much regretted 
tohear. Ihave heard denunciations of the city from which I 
come which nothing in its history has ever justified, and which 
even the passions aroused in an earnest debate can not excuse. 
I will not occupy the time of the House in telling the story of 
my t life; most of my colleagues here know it well. 

hen I was very young I became a resident of the South, my 
later boyhood and my earlier manhood were passed among its 
people. When the time of its awful struggle came, I endured 
with them the privations and perils of that conflict. They were 
my comrades during the four years of war; I loved them with 
that devotion which one always feels for those whose heroic 
courage he has witnessed, in whose perils he has shared, whose 
sufferings, trials, and privations were borne together; whose u 
rising out of the waste and ruin of war was even a more s lendiā 
illustration of lofty character and courage than that exhibited 
in the shock of battle. 

That love will never fade out of my life. It remains as fresh 
and warm to-day as when it was first kindled. Subsequently, I 


made my residence in the city of New York, the city which has 
been subjected here to such vehement and bitter denunciation, 
and I have cause to know how worthy its people are of the love 
and gratitude of all patriotic citizens. Nearly, if not quite, fifty 
thousand men who followed the fortunes of Lee and Johnston, or 
the sons of those who did, have become residents of the city of 
New York since theclcseof the war. They are to-day honorably 
engaged in every avocation which enlists the thought and effort 
of men. They are found among our bankers, lawyers, judges. 
No hand of hate was turned against them. They were met with 
that warmth of welcome, that broad catholicity and conservatism 
which has always characterized the great metropolis. 

The history of their past has never prejudiced or hindered 
their present career. Just for what they are now and for what 
they may be in the future, they have been received with a broth- 
er's welcome. Oh, my comrades of other days, the people of that 
city do not deserve the reproaches you visit upon them now. The 
history of their effort to protect the 927 le of the South against 
harsh and unjust exactions after the on had been restored; 
their fierce rebuke of any attempt to inflict upon you such legis- 
lation as tended to stamp you as unworthy the privileges and 
powers which the loyal North has asserted as its own right: its 
steadfast maintenance of the doctrine that the war resulted in 
the restoration of Union, and not in the establishment of two 
Echo rap hostile sections, and that all were entitled to the 

nefit of equal laws, should silence forever the voice of de- 
nunciation and reproach upon the part of the South against the 
people of the city of New York. 

Let me recall to you an occasion when the generous sympath; 
and broad charity of that city were splendidly exhibited nae 
the South in the time of its dire extremity and distress. The 
yellow demon had invaded your homes, and there was a cry of 
despair wilder than that which went up from the homes of the 
Egyptians, because all through the South there was more than 
one dead in every house. New York, out of her generous abund- 
ance, sent money tor Tow relief until money was no longer 
needed. She organized ahospital corps and sent it with a large 
attendance of physicians to administer to the sick free of charge. 

But more than that, from all their convents and cloisters and 
sacred retreats in the city of New York, there went out women 
who have devoted their lives to the holiest and best work that 
mortals can ever do; the work of relieving the necessities and 
distresses of others; went in their black robes but with souls as 


pure and white as an angel’s vesture ever was, and gave them-. 


selves to disease and pestilence and death to aid you in caring 
for your sick. [Loud Speed It was a generous exhibition 
of the sentiment of New York to our suffering brothers of the 
South; nor has she ever failed to extend the hand of benefaction 
to the entire land. Her charities are as broad as the Republic; 


when the waters burst their barriers in the hills of Pennsylva- 


nia and swept down on their ices conre bearing thousands to 
sudden death, not only the sympathy but the substantial aid of 
New York were transmitted as fast as the electric current could 
bear them. 

When fire devastated Chicago, or the fierce shock of the earth- 
quake leveled the homes of Charleston to ruins, the great me- 
tropolis was still the first to respond to the cry of suffering. 
The prosperity of the whole country is the prosperity of New 
York; she has no interests which antagonize the other portions 
of our common land. Stop the productions of the field, and the 
streets of New York would become like deserts. Silence the 
hum of our industries, the music of our manufactories, and the 
courts and squares and palaces of the great city will become 
waste places, the hiding place for bats and owls. She can not 
live except as the = commercial artery through which flows 
the tribute yielded by all the country on its way to distribution 
in every part of the earth. She demands for the transaction of 
your business and her own a sound and stable currency. She 
cares nothing whether it is gold, or silver, or paper, so that each 
dollar is of equal and exchangeable value with each other dollar. 

No one contends for the abandonment of silver as a money 
metal in this country. No nation has relinquished its use as 
such. England and France, indeed all the great commercial 
nations, are using silver as money in vast quantities, although 
recognizing gold as the standard by which to measure values. 
Weare not asking, therefore, the retirement of silver as a mone 
metal. What we do ask is that the dollars coined from it s 
be as good as all other dollars; that they shall have the same 
value in the purchase of goods, the wage of the laborer, or the 
pene of debts, as the dollar coined from gold. 

r. Speaker, I have deeply sympathized with the condition 
of the agricultural regions of this country so vividly portrayed 
in the course of this debate by the opponents of the pending 
measure. All right-minded citizens must experience regret at 
the prostration of any industry or the distress of any portion of 
of our people. But I have yet to hear any argument which jus- 
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tifies the belief that the farmercan be really benefited by giving 
him dishonest money with which to pay his obligations, or that 
the continuation of a policy which makes Government the pur- 
chaser of the product of the Western mine-owner can materially 
aid the farmer in obtaining better prices for the product of his 
labor which he must sell as best he can in the markets of the en- 
tire world. 

Besides, sir, the farmer is not the only one to be considered 
in the settlement of this question. All the people of the earth 
are consumers of the products of the soil, and it must not be 
forgotten that if wheat bri but alow price to the farmer, the 
fiour which is the product of that wheat is turned into cheaper 
bread for every laboring man throughout the world. If cotton 
brings less per pound than you think it should, remember that 
the product of the loom, the clothing which comes from the 
cotton is furnished more oheapy 3o every poor man’s family by 
reason of the lessened price. I have siwaya supposed that the 
efforts and energies of men have been employed to cheapen pro- 
duction, and that this was sound philosophy. 

It is for this that invention has startled the world with itsnov- 
elties; that machinery has taken the place of human labor; that 
the instrument propelled by steamcandothe work of many men. 
Weshould not so frame our legislation as to benefit certain classes 
or particular industries to the detriment or injury of others. 
The evils from which we are now suffering have largely resulted 
from this false and wicked system. The laws which conferthe 
greatest blessing upon the country as a whole will in the end re- 
sult in the greatest hapniness to each section of the country and 
to all classes of its population. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the time assigned me is . its 
limitation, and I must hasten to a conclusion. I trust the da 
is not far distunt when all the great commercial nations wi 
agree upon some plan by which both goldand silver shall be re- 
ceived and coined atevery mint, and freely used in the business 
transactions of the world. I believe that time is near at hand. 
But the United States can not accomplish this result single- 
handed. It can only be reached by the consent of people in 
other parts of earth inseparably associated with ourselves in the 
maintenance of commercial life and prosperity. We can not 
isolate ourselves and remain a spent people. 

It was well said to-day by gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] that the world is linked ther by indissoluble ties. 
Now we transact our business b es of lightning. We have 
laid a great iron pulse close by the foundation walls on which the 
ocean rests, and through it there goes beating constantly the 
thoughts and desires and demands of all the earth. We com- 
pare our marke s and determine the rates of our exc e, not 
alone by the action of the great centers of trade in this Union, 
but by what we learn each hour from Liverpooland London, from 
Paris, Bombay, and Calcutta, and in like manner they mold and 
control their affairs by this association with us. 

I hail this com onship. Iam glad we have passed out of 
the era of sen tration and antagonism. We are not dependent 

upon o her peoples, except in sofaras all humanity is dependent 

u all its parts for common blessings. Certainly I do not share 

that: prejudice and bitterness which seems to be awakened here 

by reference to forms, and customs, and habits which prevail in 
land from which we spreng. We did not seperate from all 
the b'essings and benefits of civilizei life when we cast of the 
itical power of England. I am not willing to yield up the re- 
ion my mother taught me because English men and English 
women worshiped by the same ritual. I will not-give up com- 
mon-school education because England cherishes it. I will not 
abandon a sound financial policy simply because England chooses 
to bave it. I desire for these United States the best the world 
has to give. I desire to have it in communion and connection 
with all the rest of the earth. 
Far distant be thatday when this country, bounteously blessed 
above all others in natural resources, instinct and vital with in- 
ence and hope, shall separate herself in gloomy solitude 
from the other peoples of the world. We will reject what is 
wrong in their systems, but we will cling to that which is cal- 
culated to uplift ourselves even though it may benefit them. 

Welcome be every new tie which binds the inhabitants of earth 

in closer companionship. I hail these swift coursers of the deep 

which fly to and fro like shuttles from shore to shore annihilat- 
ing the distance which formerly separated nation from nation. 

They gather their warp and woof from every part of earth and 

withit they are weaving the ties of acloser brotherhood; weaving 

the fabric of a higher and better civilization; linking the t 

to the present; weaving into living realities the dreams of en- 

thusiasts, the visions of seers, the voices of prophecy; weaving 
shrouds for old superstitions and ancient hatreds and feuds, and 
rende forever possible the realization of that pg a re of 
the British Laureate in a coming Parliament of ; a fede- 


ration of the world,” 


Mr. Speaker, within a very few hours we shall be called upon 
to discharge the important duty of deciding by our votes the 
momentous question before us. An intervening Sabbath with 
its peaceful calm, and the repose it will bring to us wearied with 
the img contention. will enable us,I sincerely trust,toreach such 
conclusion as willgneet the expectations of the people of this Re- 
public. They await with deepest anxiety the result. Ifour ac- 
tion shall be animated by peer and guided by wisdom, all 
will be well. We will go forward then to the discharge of other 
duties cheered by the approval of arejoicing and satisfied people. 
We will march to the music of reviving industries, of dplifted 
business, the acclamations of hopeful and contented workers, the 
throb of our own approving consciences, the plaudits of well 
done, faithful servants” from the millions whose hopes and de- 
sires and highest temporal interests are now intrusted to our 


keeping. [Prolonged applause. ]| 
Free Coinage of Silver as Relates to the Money Power. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES H. KYLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, October 2, 1893. 

The Senate ha apr peers eee gir S DRL OE AE T) TO DITAA 2 gen 
of an act. approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act direc’ the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issueof Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes — 

Mr. KYLE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Weare urged by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee to a speedy vote upon an important national question. 

He himself considers it the most import ut question that has 
occupied the attention of the Senate. The Senators favoring 
bimetallism entirely agree with him upon this pr ition. In 
my judgment itis not only important, but the welfare and con- 
dition of 65,000,000 of people depend npon its proper solution. 
For thirty Berd the American people have been suffering the 
hardships of a bad financial policy, the cro: blunder of which 
was the demonetization of the people's money in 1873. 

The avowed and constant purpose of the money power since 
that time has been to stimp out silver entirely and our 
co ntry entirely upon a gold basis. It is safe to say that more 
than 75 per cent of the people are in favor of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and opposed to the destruction of the rem- 
nant of our silver coinage. oe are flooding Senators with let- 
ters and petitions, in their humble way implo ing them to st ind 
firmly in defense of silver. They appeal to the men whom their 
votes elected and whom they recognize as the.r representatives. 

We are called in session at this time for serious busi- 
ness, and not for hop, skip, and jump legislation, even though 
such a programme may have been map out by the Eastern 
financiers and urged on by the subsidi press of the country. 
Serious deliberation should be the watchword of the hour, as 
the people have a right to demand that this question shall be 
thoroughly debated. It may be true with this as it has been 
true with other important questions in the past, that debate may 
be the means of showing the fallacy of positions assumed and of 
changing votes. There isroom for honest difference of opinion. 
We must meet face to face in this discussion with the entire ab- 
sence of criminitions and recriminations, and according to one 
another absolute honesty of conviction and purpose. I here take 
occasion to say that the advocates for repeal, through their press, 
gain nothing in the eyes of the ote a by referring to silver 
advocates as ‘‘ obstructionists,” “cranks,” and *‘‘ lunatics.” 

These men are honest and earnest in their convictions, and 
feel deeply the injustice of the aL gece to strike silver from 
the list of our money metals. Fewcan be found to father the 
demonetization act of 1873, or who do not condemn as vicious the 
silver-purchase act of 1890. Is it any wonder, Mr. President 
that the plain people become weary with the action of Congress? 
Bad legislation is none the less injurious in its effects because 
done through carelessness, or agreed to on the ground of ex- 
pediency; and to-day the intelligent conservative yeomanry of 
our country do not expect us to repeal or enact laws at random 
without having discovered the cause and remedyfor the present 
financial depression. 

SHERMAN LAW NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT DEPRESSION, 

Asa member of this law-making body, Mr. President, I have 
3 the Sherman purchase law, and canvassed its 
effects connection with the present, or late financial panic. 
And my honest conviction is that the law has no more to do with 
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the financial crisis than the moons of Jupiter, except as it may 


exist inthe imagination of frightened tradesmen. The cause 
of u panic is one thing, Mr. President, and the occasion of it is 
another. Heartless financiers have used the Sherman law as 
the bugaboo to frighten the le, while they tightened the 
purse strings and swelled their ill-gotton gains. 

In the first place, the leaders of monometallism are not agreed 
as to the effect of this law upon the present panic. Certainly 
upon this floor we have had many radically different diagnoses 
presented. The Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN]in his speech 
of August 30 last, uses these words: 


An erroneous idea, therefore, has been carried in the public mind that this 
smali measure has produced results with which it has no connection. But 
nevertheless the situation is upon us, and we have got to deal with the situa- 
tion and not with the measure, 

I was very much interested with the observation made yesterday afternoon 

the Senator from Colorado afr. TELLER] upon one branch of this ques- 
n. Although I am not able to agree with him in many things, I am glad 
to agree with upon something. 

I here give the loss in the bullion purchased under the act of 1890 at 74} 
cents an ounce, which I am told is its value to-day. The loss is $22,345.355. 
It must be remembered also that we haveissued on the 150. 000. 000 ounces of 
silver that were bought under that law Treasury notes to the amountof the 
cost of that bullion, which pay no interest and which have bean used as cur- 
rent money by the people of our couatry. Su this provision had not 
been made in 1890; su we had been compelled to face the storms that 
sonoeun a re the ures of yanks. of ae Barings. and all other cauas 

thout any increasing currency e markets of our country; suppose the 

Sherman TÉ had been stricken from the files in 1890 or rejected, who can 

tell what would have been the consequences in this country of the great de- 
effects I have already mentioned? 

Sir, “give the devil his dus.“ The law of 1890 may have many faults, but 
Istand by it yet, and I will defend it, not as a permanent public policy, not 
as a measure that I take any e in, because I yielded to the necessity of 
granting relief: but [do at the beneticial effects that flowed from the 


of that law were tely greater even in the percentage of money 
Ban loss we have suffered in the fall in the price of silver. ithout it. 
in 1891 and 1892 we would have met difficulties that would have s red us 


much more than the breeze of the hour—a storm for a month, oreven 
for a year, growing out of causes entirely different, I think, with due def- 
erence to the P. ent, from the causes he has named. 

How, pray, can we be asked to vote for the repeal of a law 
which h.s proved beneficial in two 5 

Other panics, Mr. President, have occurred at intervals when 
no Sherman law was in existence. There was a panic under bi- 
metallism in 1857. A panic under monometallism in 1874. A 
panic under the Bland act in 1883. So that it is an open question 
as to whether all our burdens will have flown with the disap- 
pearance of tais measure. 

The press was diligent in circulating the opinions of financiers 
that the Sherman law was the cause of the outflow of gold, but 
gold began to leave us in large quantities before the o eration 
of the Sherman law, and its continuance was due entirely to 
other causes. If gold went under the Sherman law, the Sher- 
man law has caused its return. The present panic can be ac- 
counted for onother grounds. During the past four or five years 
some important changes have been going on amongst the nations 
of the world. 

The great disaster in the Argani Republic was followed by 
the failure of the Baring Brothers, the great banking house of 
London. Austria, Hungary, and Roumania have been collecting 
a reserve and getting toa gold basis. Australia his been rent 
by financial failures within a year. The e remarkable proceed- 
ings can ot but have produced a stringency in the money mar- 
kets of the world, upon which we are in a large measure de- 
pendent, Large banking houses lost he sily in foreign invest- 
ments, und money was withheld from the United States. Gold 
was scarce, yet Austria and her Poupon musthave it. Itwent 
from us at a premium. This disturbed condition throughout the 
world is the result of an exaggerated condition of business. Our 
castles of credit have been built with lavish expenditure on all 
continents. Inflation bore its legitimate fruit in disister the 
3 a circumstince occur to disturb the public con- 

dence. 

But beyond this still, Europe ceased to buy our products. While 
our imports have continued from month to month about the same 
as in 1592, our exports for the first seven months of 1893 were less 
than for the first seven months in 1892 by $82,462,939. All these 
- balances had to be settled with gold. It was a mitter of course, 
and bimetallists predicted that with the revival of fall trade the 

Id would again return. Forty million dollars, I believe, re- 

urned during the month of August. 

But the real cause of the p mic, Mr. President, is deeper and 
well concealed. The prairie hen makes no greater flutter and 
cackle to conceal her young than do these leaders of high 
fin nce” to turn the honest but easily duped people from their 
nestsof iniquity. To the financier who lives by clipping coupons, 
the dear dollar“ is a god worthy of worship. is conscience, 
if he has one, easily approves the step necessary to swell his 
fortunes. The prime cause of the universal depression, which is 
not confined to the United States, is the appreciation of the gold 
dollar and the consequent depreciation of all commodities as 
measured by it. Depression has not suddenly appeared like an 


3 Agriculture has felt her clammy hand for a score 
of years. The present hue and cry is raised , forsooth, 
the capitalist has been touched. en a bankers’ panic occurs 
we hear from it, Mr. President, through the howl of calamity,” 
and speedy legislation follows. 

But the occasion of the present crisis is the result, I think, of 
a conspiracy among the money lenders of the East. They have 
deliberately planned to force Congress to grant additional priv- 
ilegesheretoforedenied. I recognize this to be aserious charge, 
and yet I think it is borne out by the facts. It is a well-known 
fact that the money power is able to produce almost any finan- 
cial depression they may wish. - 

The past thirty years have witnessed a most phenomenal cen- 
tralization of wealth in New York and New Englund. Of this I 
shall speak more in detail further on. Through class legisla- 
tion monoplies have been produco, by which there has been a 
ste idy contribution from the pockets of the poor to the coffers 
of the rich. 

The “rich man” of ante bellum days is now the millionaire, 
and the millionaire is now the multi-millionaire. Banking, rail- 
road, manufacturing, and kindred enterprises to-day rule cities, 
control elections, and dictate to Presidents. A dozen men in 
New York and Boston can blockade commerce and produce stag- 
na ion in every State. They hold in their hands the destiny of 
private fortunes. Prosperity waits upon their smiles, and desola- 
tion follows their withering frown. Again, Mr. President, the 
have the organization necessary to accomplish their ends. It 
is related of Jay Gould that when asked his politics he replied: 
In Republican districts I am a Republican, in Democratic dis- 
tricts I am a Democrat, in doubtful districts I am doubtful, but 
I am for the Erie Railroad all the time.” Large moneyed enter- 
prises often destroy one another through the law of competition, 
but they never forget their allegiance to a common parent—the 


money power, 

This national organization has its branchesin every State and 
Territory. Whether they have written constitutions, and by- 
laws, and annual conventions or not, they all stand together 
when their interests are th:eatened by national or State legis- 
lation. A week's notice only is necessary to assemble a legisla- 
tive committee in Was from all parts of the Union. 

Again, the money power moreover have the tion to re- 
sort to such measures. We can only, Mr. President, judge the 
present or future of this organization by its past history. One 
can not read the records of 8 from 1830 to 1840 without 
discovering that even at that early day they were almost power- 
ful enough to control the Government. During the late civil 
war they dictated the terms on which legal-tender currenc 
should be issued. They forced the passage of the national-b 
act. After the war was over, they forced the retirementof lagak 
tenders and the funding of the debt by bonds. And though bri- 
bery may not be a matter of record as during the time of Presi- 
dent Jackson's Administration, yet during recent years, when 
matters touching the money power have been before Congress, 
we have been almost, if not altogether, restrained from enacting 
the will of the people. 

During the last session of Congress they made the demand for 
a new issue of bonds and the rep2al of the Sherman law. Pre- 
dictions of dire disaster and national peril were made by them 
as the result of nonaction by Congress. From published inter- 
views, we are led to believe that they did attempt to create a 
stringency in the money mirket and in the National Treasury 
whereby Congress would be forced to accede to their wishes. 

I quote first from the Philadelphia Press an item which has 
been referred to by other Senators, and which, like those that 
follow, will bear repe ting: 

The New York banks for several days have been endeav: to bring a 
home influence on United States Senators to induce them to vote for the re- 
peal of the July silver law. 

To this end corr ents of the New York banks in the West and South 
have been told that they need not expect to get money from New York until 
the purchasing clause was repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers 
have been strongly urged to write to their Senators and to insist that they 
work and vote for immediate re . This movement has given rise to the 
recent feeling in New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be 
overcome, as the infiuence ot the banks of the metropolis, when concentrated 
on any object, is regarded as invincible. There is a feeling that the strain is 
not as great as it was, and improvementishoped for Some anxiety exists 
as to the action of 9 depositors when the and sixty d 
limit expires next mon h. The uirements of money for the crops 

be a potent factor, but no one is disposed to contemplate future condi- 
tions, especially if they are likely to be unpleasant. 

This from the New York Sun of April 29 last: 


Let us point to another fact, and we are done. Never before have the large 
banking institutions of Chicago and the West ordered their gold in such 
large quantities direct from Europe, and in this fact is found one reason 
why our bankers are puzzled over the anomaly that although all these mil- 
lions are coming tothe country, they experience little or no relief therefrom. 
The other reason, gentlemen, Is. in order to force the repeal of the Sherman 
act and to quickly establish your power over the paa popa of this land, 
you first sent ont of the country one hundred and ten ms of the people's 
currency in order to assist the thschilds to demonetize silver in Austria 
and elsewhere, and then let it remain there, to teach the West and South an 
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“ object lesson,“ as the President called it, until you found it was n: 

to recall it in order to save your own house from destruction. Now, gou 
have not only taught the West and the South an object lesson, but yourselves 
one as well, and you can be sure of it. 


I quote next from the Springfield (Mo.) Democrat, edited by a 
worthy banker: 
A COWARDLY COURSE. 


In their desperate determination to secure the demonetization of silver the 
leaders of the gold-standard movement. 88 ownendeavors and e 
their allies, inaugurated a campaign ot in ida tion several months ago. The 
great banking and financial concerns of New York, with a business tory 
of the United States at their co: and, flooded the country with elaborately 
sg circulars setting forth the disaster in store for the people 

he Sherman act was unconditionally repealed, and breat love, sympa- 
wy and interest for the agricultural and laboring classes in whom these 

‘all street philanthropists have at all times manifested such marked solici- 
tude. The territory in which Springfield is embraced wasevidently assigned 
to Henry Clews and the Fisks. and no business firm, however remote, failed 
toreceive one of these imploring circulars in which all argument was summed 
in the request that the recipient appeal to Senators COCKRELL and VEST and 
9. a eee HEARD in be of the plan of campaign marked out by 

Ninety-nine per cent of these missives were consigned to the wastebasket, 
and that pan of reaching and infiuencing Congress through the business 
interests failed in this section, at least, another method of applying 
the screws has n adopted. Wholesale houses in St. Louis which have an 
extended trade in this portion of the State have been brought into action, 
and, ae their traveling salesmen, are endeavoring to accomplish that 
in which the Wall street circulars failed. These houses have sorely pre: 

hate pee the Southwest, and instructions to their salesmen are 
that these re dealers must be impressed with the necessity of callingupon 
Missouri Senators and Representatives for the unconditional repeal of the 
S act—this being done in connection with suggestions of the neces- 
sity of close collections and a curtailment of credit. 

t is a deliberate and cowardly attempt to intimidate the business men of 
the Southwest into expressions foreign to their convictions, and will, of 
course, in some quarters, have its weight. The Democrat's advice to its 
readers thus approached is that they request these emissaries to at end 
strictly to their business, which is that of selling goods; and an alleged 
sentiment that is the outcome of such a Draconian method of prosely 
will cut a sorry figure as a lever of influence when our representatives in 
Congress are apprised of the nature of its origin. 


The following is a circular sent out by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, and shows their efforts to intimidate mem- 
bers of Congress, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


New York, August 18, 1893. 
To the Members of the Chamber of Commerce: 

The special committee of the chamber earnestly request you to write once 
more and immediately to your correspondents, south and west of New York 
State, urging them to do their utmost, by letter, by tel and by per- 
sonal effort, to induce their Senators and Representatives to act s of in 
favor of the re of the silver-purch: use of the Sherman act. Itis 
of the utmost importance that a large ority for repeal should be had in 
the House of Representatives when a vote is taken on August 28. A aoe 
poy rn Bong the House would do much toward insuring prompt action by 


the 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Chairman. 


In the New York World editorial of September 26 I notice 
the reason why the Democratic party have united as harmo- 
niously as they have in accomplishing the wish of the money 
power, viz, the declaration of the Democratic platform. It is 
my opinion that more than three-fourths of the convention gath- 
ered at Chicago understood that the repeal of the Sherman law 
was to be coupled with the enactment of another law carrying 
out the declaration for bimetallism. 

The World says: 

These are words of sober truth. Power has been givento the Democratic 
party in order that it may accomplish a needed and promised work. The 
most pressing part of that work is the repeal of the silver - pure act. 
Circumstances have made this the first duty. There must no failure at 
the beginning of the redemption of pledges. 

The money power were promised ” and“ pledged” that the 
law so obnoxious to them should be repealed. But they were 
willing to assist the party in power to the full extent of their 
ability by creating a public sentiment in favor of their scheme. 
Money was removed from circulation. The maufacturer, the 
jobbing merchant, the retail dealer, and the farmer in the small- 
est hamlet were made tofeel the depression and given to under- 
stand that Co: was alone to blame in the failure to repeal 
the nefarious Sherman law. 

But the following from the New York Sun of April 27—before 
the panic began—more clearly shows the disposition of the money 
kings in the exercise of their tyrannical power: 

New York, April 27 

Carlisle this evening met a number of bankers at the residence 

Williams, president of the Chemical Bank. The following gen- 
tlemen were there to t the Secretary: Mr. Jordan, Mr. Canda, President 
Perkins of the Importers and Traders. President Sherman of the Bank of 
Commerce, President Cannon of the Chase, President Ives of the Western, 
President Tappen of the Gallatin. President Coe of the American Exchange, 
and President Wood of the Hanover. 

The conference lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost good 
feeling displayed, and the Secre said he was there to make a frank and 
open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds just at 
this ‘ht be an effective remedy, but that it would be only temporary 
and that it would be followed by disturbances in the money market and 
would in the end retard the determination of the Administration to repeal 
the Sherman silver law. The Secretary positively thought there would be 
no bond issue except as a last resort. 

As Carlisle outlined the policy of the Government, it was shown that noth- 


Secre 
ot George 


This work in that direction has been started by a number of the bankers 
in the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the 
South, Southwest, and West. fearing the effects of the Sherman law. The 
Chicago banks, it was said, are carrying out the same line of policy. 

Secre tart OUIS; in his talk with the bankers, made hisstand very clear, 
It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherman law, and 
possibly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners and adher- 
ents of silver in the Senate and House will be ready to consent toa Be 
of the law. The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially 
informed him that they would be ready at all times to cod te with him. 
Brier ony week 5, and there was harmony all ro In the mean- 
Sna aae tary continues to receive offers of gold from unexpected 

As a result, Mr. President, all banks outside the money cen- 
ters were placed in straitened circumstances; furnace fires 
were banked, jobbers suspended business because credit was re- 
fused, and retail dealers were forced to refuse accommodations to 
their customers. In the meantime the money centers were busy 
by private circular and through the press in trying to convince 
the people that the Sherman law lay at the bottom of their griev- 
ance. ey have, Mr. President, not only produced the de- 
pression, but they seem determined not to permit a complete re- 
turn to prosperity until the she is secured. I hold in my hand 
an editorial of the New York World for September 23: 

The deadlock seems to be absolute. Will it require another and a more 
disastrous panic to break it? Is the Senate really proof against public opin- 
ion? Is it willing to admit its impotency? Has the majority no more re- 
sources, no greater courage? 

Ifso, Republican government, so far as Congress is concerned, is for the 
time a failure, 

The inference would seem to be that another panic awaits us 
if we do not accede to their demands. 

The time was when such argument would have prevailed with 
all classes. As it is. the intelligence of the American people has 
been turned to the dangerous policy of allowing private corpo- 
rations to control the c: . It has been admit- 
ted by Senators upon this floor that banking corporations have 
been and now are conducting their business in violation of law. 
They are allowed to ride roughshod over the people and Con- 
gress in their nefarious work. A million laborers, honest and 
willing to work are out of employment. They tramp from city 
to city, and if found without money are arrested for vagrancy. 
But the money power escapes because of their influence and the 
power in Con i 

There is, Mr. President, one question before the people to-da; 
and thatis tinance. Show me the financial laws of a nation an 
I will read you the condition of her people. In free America wa 
have been proud to say that all men are equal, and that there 
was one spot on earth where money does not rule and where 
caste is not known. Our laws are supposed to be humane and 
righteous. Political parties have contended for the preserva- 
tion of these institutions, but in doing so no issue has been 
greater or more important than finance. The first battles royal 
of Congress were fought on this question. 


RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Just here, Mr. President, I wish to say that I have always read 
with pride the record of the Democratic party in this contest. 
But in view of the platforms now adopted and the expressions 
now heard from some of her exponents in Congress I am con- 
strained to ask “ What is Democracy?” It isa grand word both 
in etymology and in its first political application. It is the spirit 
of Cromwell born in American hearts. A Government wherein 
ths people rule and every citizen a sovereign, sharing alike in 
the protection and privileges of a great Government. 

The first great political contest upon American soil occurred 
in 1791 in the halls of the American Congress. The people were 
divided into two parties called the Federalists and anti-Federal- 
ists. The former were mustered under the leadership of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, and the latter 
under the leadership of the great and patriotic Thomas Jeffer- 
son. New England had already begun to realize her financial 
strength. Boston and New York were cities of no mean influ- 
ence. Her financiers were alive to the possibilities of gain 
through the establishment of favorable banking laws. The con- 
test was led by Hamilton in behalf of the classes, and by Jeffer- 
son on behalf of the masses. Little did the peopledream while 
returning to their homes after the bloody scenes of the Revolu- 
tion that their liberties were to be stolen from them by their 
fellow-countrymen. The money power was already alert, and in 
1791 secured the pissage of the law chartering the United States 
Bank with a charter covering twenty years. It expired in 1811, 
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In 1816the bankers appeared upon the scene, and a bill grant- 
ing an extension for twenty years more passed both Houses and 
was signed by the President. In 1831 the usual journey was 
made to Washington, a bill for another extension for twenty 
years was introduced and passed both Houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by Andrew Jackson. During all these decades the 
poopie did not submit silently to these inroads upon their rights. 

me of the warmest contests the country has known were 
fought under the leadership of Jefferson and Jackson. But now 
the money power had met their equal. During the eight years 
of Jackson’s administration they were held in ee by the 
iron will of their master. By the return of the ig party to 
power in 1840 and the election of Mr. Harrison, victory for the 

kers was supposed to be a foregone conclusion. But the 
President died within one month of inauguration, and when the 
new banking bill which had passed both Houses of Congress was 
presented to President Tyler it met with his firm veto. Thus the 
money power was checked in their selfish course from 1832 to 
1863, when the Government was in the throes of the civil war. 

For more than half a century the anti-Federalists and Demo- 
crats were known as the valiant defenders of the people's rights. 
There were many questions of minor consideration embodied in 
their platforms, but the great contest was the preservation of 
the nen of the people embodied in wholesome financial laws. 
In 1840 the Democratic party assembled in convention at Balti- 
more, Md., and, amongst other resolutions, passed the following: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter the United States Bank; 
that we believe such ani stitution one of total hostility tothe best interests 
of the country, dangerous to the republican institutions of our country and 


the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun- 
try within the concentrated money power and above the laws and will of 


the people. J 

Again: 

That the separation of the moneys of the Government from banking insti- 
tutions isindispensable for the safety of the funds of the Government and 
rights of the people. 


These same principles were reémbodied in resolutions 6 and 8 
of the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore, Md., in May, 
1844. The Democratic platform of 1848 embodied the eighth 
resolution of the 3 convention, and goes on further to 
state, in section 14: 


Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the President the 
qualified veto power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions and responsi- 
bilities amply sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspend the 
ofa bill whose merits can not secure the approval of two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives until the judgment of the people can be ob- 
tained thereon, and which has saved the popie from the tyrannical domi- 
nation of the Bank of the United States, froma corrupting system of 
general internal improvements. 


Section 19 of the same platform is as follows: 


Resolved, That in view of the recent developments of this grand political 
truth of the sovereignity of the people and their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, which is prostra thrones and erecting republics on the ruins of 
despotism in the Old World, we feel that a high and sacred duty has de- 
volved with increased responsibilty on the Democratic party of this country, 
as the party of the people, to sustain and advance among us constitutional 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, by continuing to resist all monopolies and 
excessive legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, 

and by vigilant and constant adherence to these principies and compromises 
of the Constitution, which are broad and strong suong to ae. and u 
hold the Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the Union as it shall be, k 
the Lie expansion of the energies and capacity of this great and progressive 
people. 


In the platform adopted at Baltimore June, 1852, the ninth 
and tenth resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter anational bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of total hostility to the best interest of the 
country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the country within the control 
of the concentrated money power, and against both the law and the willof 
the people; and thatthe results of Democratic legislation in this and all other 
financial measures upon which have been made between the two po- 
litical of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 
men of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur- 


mits. 
š Resolved, That the na ae pn of the moneys of the Government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 8 

These same resolutions were adopted as resolutions 7 and 8 of 
the national platform promulgated at Cincinnatiin the conven- 
tion of 1856. The first resolution of the Democratie platform 
adopted at Baltimore June, 1860, begins with this sentiment: 

Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the Union, in convention assembled, 
hereby declare our affirmance of the resolutions adopted and declared as the 
platform and principles by the Democratic convention at Cincinnati in the 
year 1856, believing that Democratic principles are unchangeable in their 
nature when applied to the same subject-matters. 

These principles, Mr. President, were embodied in platforms 
at a time when platforms meant something. 

In the heat of conflict these sentiments were born from the 
convictions of men. It was the day when the Democratic party, 
in the zenith of its power and glory, was battling for the rights 
of the masses; and the names of Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun 
and a host of others will go down into history loved and revered 
in the hearts of their countrymen. Let us stir up our minds by 


way of remembrance, by quoting from the written words of a 
few great Democratic champions. Let Jefferson speak: 


3 a gel manas be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation, 
whom 5 
The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and restored to 
and the people. 
as 5 that banking establishments are more dangerous than 
standing armies. 

Iam not among those who fear the people: They, and not the rich, are our 
dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independence we 
must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks, and if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war t her most powerful enemy without ever knowing the 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her citizens, 
without bearing hard on the resources of the ple, or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know noting of my countrymen. 


From President Andrew Jackson’s inaugural message I quote 
the following: 


It being thus established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the 
United States was converted into a permanent electioneering engine, it ap- 
paros to me that the path of duty which the executive department of the 

vernment ought to pursue was not doubtful. As by the terms of the 


bank charter no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the 


control thetr de- 
to have its candi- 
dates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the lowest, or whether 
candidates on both sides shall be brought forward, as heretofore, and sup- 
ported by the usual means. 


Still another. Listen to the words of Thomas H. Benton, a 
Representative for a long term of years from the State of Mis- 
souri in this body, and whose spirit still lives inour present Rep- 
resentatives from that State. He speaks as follows: 


The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe when 
the national currency is at the willofacompany. The Government can un- 
dertake no t en rise, neither war nor without the consent and 
cobperation of that company; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the actionof that 9 friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that = will 
permit money to be scarce or to be penn how far it will let money 
system go on regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the 
interest or policy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
a power. The temptation is too great, the ä too easy, to put up 
and put down prices, to make and break fortunes, to bring the whole com- 


munity uponits knees to the ri i se who preside over the flux and reflux 
of paper. All property is at their mercy. e price of real estate, of e 
gro crop, of every staple article in the market is at their command. 


Stocks are their playthings, their bling theater, on which they gamble 
daily with as little secrecy and as little morality and far more hief to 
fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


One more quotation; and in this I do not wish to cast any re- 
flection upon the senior Senator from Indiana, now a member of 
the Senate. For thirty years I have been accustomed to look 
upon him asthe champion of the liberties ofthe people. He was 
known in the country where I resided as the “Sycamore of the 
Wabash” who stood amidst all the le tive storms, unyield- 
ing and unbending against all forms of classlegislation. Proudly 
have the people treasured the eloquent words as they fell from 
bis lips. And whatever may have been his failings the masses 
have looked upon him as the worthy successor of the patron 
saints of Democracy in defending their rights against the en- 
croachments of the money power. I could entertain the Senate 
for days together by reading extracts from elegant speeches of 
his in the fore me. But the following quotation from 
a speech delivered in this room, June 19, 1882, during the discus- 
sion at the time of the recharter of the national banks, will be 
sufficient to show his life-time record. On June 19, 1882, ina 
speech on this floor, he said: 

A brief glance at the conduct of the banks eee last year and a half 
77 V cient to prove the truth 

W. 8 
8 In the closing days ot the last Congress and ot che last Administration the 
banks precipitated an issue . — poopie which ought not to be . 
on an on like this; an so full of danger to constitutional liberty 
that it ought to be faithfully remembered now that they are asking a new 
and indefinite lease of power. 

It is now twenty years ago that this Government first e; in building 
up, cone ring, and encouraging the present vast and overs. owing system 

a 5 

= No favor ever demanded by the banks has ever been withheld, no privilege 
denied, until now they constitute the most powerful moneyed corporations 
on the face of the globe. Congress has heretofore on nearly all occasions 
abdicated its powers under the Constitution over the finances of the bank: 

carers when called — to legislate in their favor. They have demand 

the violation of legislative contracts with the people, and the demand has 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the people's burdens have been 
increased a thousand fold beyond right and justice. They have demanded 
the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus 


leaving the r to pay the taxes of the rich. They have been fortified in 
their st olds of moneyed caste and privilege by double lines of unjust 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them 


from the correcting hand of popular 8 until now, deeming them- 
selves impregnable, they bully and defy the Government. 1 
* * x * * * * 


Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volume ot the currency and, 
uently, over all values conceded to the banks, together with ample 
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cy they can defy the of any act 
an abject submission? 
in defense of its flag. its 
honor, or its existence without first asking permission to do so of the great 
financial corporations of the country. If there was an invading force on our 
soil this hour, could not with 2 show of success declare war 
to repel it without first supplicating cow: ly and unpatriotic capital, en- 
in „ not to contract the currency, withhold financial and 
vo the country to starve. In fact, there is no measure of this Govern- 
— either in peace or in war, which isnot wholly depending on the pleasure 
e banks. 

This Government is at the mercy of its own creatures. It has begotten 
strayed favo the Glascbes of & nancial despotism which scoras responsibility 
to the clutches of a ty 

Wee mochod acer oe ite t national banking l 
mi s adop! y our present na system are also 
similar to those pursue’ by the United States Bank in its rebellion against 
the Government. The contest between the United States Bank and the 
United States Government commenced in 1829 and terminated in 1836, cover- 
ing a period of seven years, as long as the American revolution, and involv- 
ing results as important to the rights and porer of sne peopie to govern 


machinery by which in an eme 
of Congress, what is left to the ent exce; 
This Government could not, to-morrow, go to war 


0 
themselves. The charter of the k was and Andrew 


t ot 
‘ters 


incessant abuse was at once poured on Gen. Jackson and his suppor’ 

by the bank and Its sti; F 
and his were all tized as hopelessly isnorant on the sub- 
of the finances and bent on roying the publie credit. These charges 


As I read these words, Mr. President, and place them side by 
side with the position now held by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, I must confess that Iam grieved and pained. It must 
mark the fact Democracy is fast f. from its moorings. 
Have we already arrived at the time when es babs are mean- 
ingless platitudes? Have we already come to this, that the Dem- 
ocratic party in order again to be victorious must beg and cringe 
at the foot of the ee It has been said in speaches 
delivered on both sides of this Chamber that the money power 
has dictated the Presidential nominations of both political par- 
ties for the past twenty years, and that now our Chief Executive 
stands upon the same financial piatform asdid Mr. Harrison four 
yoe ago. What is thought by a score or more Democrats in 

gress bere is thougntby hundreds of thous nds of people who 
are ey becoming educated upon financial questions. As was 
well said by the Hon. RICHARD P. BLAND, of Missouri, We 
have come to the . ol the ways.“ 

Democrats are ng to understand what is Democracy. 
Representativescan no longer retain their seats in Congress and 
conceal their views upon these vital questions, Every man must 
show his colors. As I read Democracy there are Democrats in 
name to-day who are not Democrats; for in every contest be- 
tween the — und the money power they are found as de- 
fenders of c legislation. Many speeches already delivered in 
this Chimber might well cause the fathers of Democracy to 

an in their tombs. Behold what a change has taken place. 
amocrats vie with Republicans in the race for the almighty 
dollar. Tey nate come to worship the aristocracy of wealth, 
and declare that the do lar is greater than the man. A fewmen 
of wealth appirently stand higher in the estimation of the party 
than the great body of common men who have bravely espoused 
the party cause. mocracy has been made the victim of the 
wiles of the money power, who have not lost an opportunity to 
nominate the man to be placed at the head of both national tick- 
ets. But Democracy has taken this step at the cost of disrupt- 

ing the party organization. 

THE PEOPLE DEMAND JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 

The people are still wedded to old-fashioned Jeffersonian 
Democracy, «nd if they can not have it in their own parties they 
will construct another. They are not to be frightened by the 
daily assertions of a subsidized press that The people demand 
repeal,” All lovers of honest money demand repeal,” All 
newspaper mn demand repeal,” pony lunatics and silver-mine 
owners oppo repeal.” The New York World a short time ago 
published what parported to be Virginia’s demands for repeal 
ol the Sherm in law. It was boldly asserted that these dispatches 
represented the sentiment of Virginia. But, Mr. President. 
Vir, is very like other agricultural States. There are 
bankers and capitalists enough to control the party organiza- 
tion, and the press, and imagine they are the people because 
most of the people areobligated to them. They control political 
conventions bee use they are shrewd tacticians, They are the 
agen s nd copirtuers of the great Eastern money centers. 

Puffed up with a sense of their importance they feel that the 

le are but a common herd who should be grateful for their 

fui ance and dictation. They meet as did the three tailors of 
ooley strestand resolve, That we are the people of America 
and so forth.” Our bankers meet and resolve, first, that the 
rights of the people must be protected; and, second, resolve that 
we are the people. The press and the bankers, though but a 
fraction of the population, have the mon y to make themselves 
felt. Money talks. One man with $10,000,000isin politics equal 
to 10,000,000 men with $1 each, at least such has been the case. 


But this day. Mr. President, is fast passing away. The people 
are informed on financial matters and are fast showing them- 
selves epee of managing their own political affairs. The 
glory of the money power must soon wane. Such is the declara- 
tion of the People’s party and the great body of Democracy. 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND THE ABOLITION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


But while talking of the money power, I can not refrain from 
saying a few words as to our banking institutions. There are 
many lessons to be learned from the late panic: but the cle rest 
and most signific int is that we must get back to the Constitution 
and permit the Government to issue and control her own volume 
of currency. Many R speeches haye been made on both 
sides of this Chamber against socialism and paternalism. It is 
not my purpose to-day to discuss the correctness or incorrectness 
of these theories. But it is safe to say that in a modified form a 
large majority of the people to-day demand the extension of this 
poner, at works so well in our present post-office system it 

thoughtshould be extended to the telegraph and the railroads. 
But whatever may be argued against these on the ground of un- 
constitutionality can not be argued against the paternalism of 
the control by the Government of her own volume of currency. 
Be aera of the Constitution were emphatic and explicit on 
this point. 

In accordance with this, the people are op tothe further 
extension of power and privileges to the king fraternity. 
The system is wrong in principle. Money, Mr. President, isthe 
lifeblood of commerce; restricted and controlled, stagnation 
ensues in all lines of business. As well delegate the power to 
control the circulation of the blood of the human body as to 
trust the circulating medium—the life of the people's trade—in 
tha hands of private and selfish individuals. As it is not just 
that articles of common consumption should pass through many 
hands between the producer and the consumer merely for the 
purpose of supporting aclassof people who pre er to trade rather 
thin to uce, 80 it is not wise that the issue of the people’s 
money should be deleg ited to private corporations merely for 
the sake of furnis a lucrative occupation for a class of selfish 
money-gettsrs. To borrow the expression of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], It is a wrong principle that the 
money of a nation should be allowed to percolate through the 
fingers of the national bankers before reaching the people.” 

But the wrongness of the principle is equaled only by the au- 
dacity of the banking fraternity in popora that there is very 
little or no profitin the banking business. There may have been 
times during the pant thirty years, but they are few, when, on 
account of the high price of bonds, there was not great profit in 
bank circulation, but the fact remsins that the banking institu- 
tions of the United States have already fulfilled the dire predic- 
tions made by their opponents when the first charter was granted, 
in 1863, and x ee the mghtiest agents in the centraliza- 
tion of wealth. Today the money power of the world speaks to 
5 and commands through the national banks of the United 

tates. 

To whom, Mr. President, are these institutions amenable 
As I understand the law, they were created to be servants and 
not ees to be a public benetit, not a public burden; and they 
should be compelled to close their doors when they cease to per- 
form the functions of banks. They were created, first, as places 
of safe deposit for the people's funds; and second, were given the 
power to issue and in a measure control the volume of national 
currency. But repeatedly have we been compelled to witness the 
failure of these institutions to perform both these pubiic func- 
tions. The people have largely in the past cherished the delu- 
sion that national banks were in some way safer than private 
banks and were responsible for the money of depositors. But 
this dream has of late been rudely shaken. For years, also, the 
people have imagined that the banks were public benefactors in 
the issue of the circulating medium; but even our most credu- 
lous business men during the past few months have been forced 
to admit that the banks have been prompted by self-interestalone. 
It is plainly too much power to p. in the hands of a corpora- 
tion whose only principle is the increase of their own wealth. 

In times of great financial disaster the commerce of our coun- 
try is compelled to fall at their feet. It is impossible to con- 
ceive how Congress should have delegated so much power and 
authority to private institutions. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the past twenty years national banks have managed their cir- 
culating medium to the detriment of the public welfare, and have 
retired their circulating medium when they thought the vol- - 
ume of currency was too great and have increased it again when 
there was urgent demand and high rates of interest for money. 
From the remarks of the Senator from Missouri on August 18, 
last, I notice that in 1881, when Congress threatened a reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest on bonds to 3} per cent, the New 
York banks “rushed down like a hungry horde” and retired 
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eighteen millions of their circulation in one day, and threat- 
ened, moreover, to retire all their circulation unless Congress ac- 
quiesced in their demands. During the present financial strin- 
gency, when rates of interest went up in New York to 20 per 
cent, they rushed to the Treasury and took out nearly thirty 
millions of paper circulation in one month. 

I have before me, Mr. President, the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for 1892. From this I quote a few facts to show 
the power of the nitional banks in increasing or decreasing the 
volume of the currency, Sines it is not com ry upon them 
to take out circulation, and since they have power to retire their 
notes and take up their bonds, they cin make money cheap or 
dear at will. They have it in their power, moreover, to come to 
the rescue of the country in times of disaster such as the one 
through which we have passed, if they are patriotic enough and 
wish to do so. 

The Comptroller, on page 50, states that the national banks, 
from October 31, 1883, to October 31, 1884, decreased their cir- 
culation as follows: 


Oct. 31, 1883. to Oct, 31, 1884.. 170, 676 
Oct. 31, 1884, to Oct. 31, 1885 15, 545, 461 
Oct. 31, 1885, to Oct. 31, 1886 56, 590, 533 
Oct. 31, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1887 50, 495, 589 
Oct. 31, 1887, to Oct. 31, 1888 16, 848, 739 
Oct. 31, 1888, to Oct. 31, 1880. 22, 159, 043 
Oct. 31, 1889, to Oct. 31, 1890.. 15, 248, 540 
Oct. 31. 1890. to Oct. 31, 1891 (increase ~ “11,795, 101 
Oct. 31, 1891, to Oct, 31, 1892 (increase) -----5--720 s101 meenu 10, 487, 226 


that the contraction had by this time proceeded 
far enough to make their circulation profitable. But these 
banks took very slow steps recently to relieve the stringency of 
the money market. The Comptroller says: 


It is su 


$50.00, which is the lowest amount ee in the 
aggregate capital amoun: to 221.057.830. The remaining 1 

capital of over $150.000 each, the aggregate amoun to 465,515,185. If an 
amount of bonds equal to the total capital were deposited to secure circul 
tion, the banks to-day might have a circnlation amounting to 617,915,714, or 
882.557, 927 more than the present um. 


Here is, moreover, a list of eleven important national banks 
which have not thought it necessary to take out circulation: 


Title of bank. Capital. | Bonds. 


Chemical National Bank, New York, N. ... $300,000 | 850,000 
Mechanics’ Nationel Bank, New York, N. v... 2, 000, 000 50, 000 
Merchants’ National Bank, New York, N. Y... 2,000, 000 50, 000 
National City Bank, New York, N. x.. 1,000,000 50,000 
National Park Bank, New York, N. .. 2, 000, 000 50,00 
ational Bank of Washington, D. C. = 200, C00 50,000 
estertown National Bank, Chestertown, Md. 60, 000 12,000 
First National Bank, Butte, Mon 100, 000 25,000 
National Bank, Houston, Tex. 100, 000 25, 000 
tigens’ National Bank, Englewood 50, 000 12, 600 
National Bank of Cockeysville, Md 50, 000 12,500 


In a speech delivered in this Chamber the late Senator Plumb 
made this very remarkable statement as to the customs of 
national banks in expanding and contracting theircurrency. In 
April, 1888, he said: 


Bat this contraction of the currency, by means of the retirement of 
national-bank circulation, has been going on for more than ten S and 
il the committee has to say now is that it has considered some bill, but it 
is not completed. If the committee will not complete some measure the 
Senate must. It the Senate will not. and the other House will not, then the 
country is upon the breakers of financial disturbance. As a Senator 
says in „it is there now.” I think it is there now. We are 
2 th a question which has more to do with the welfare of the people 
of the United States, which is of more concern to them than any other t 
that is pending in either House of Congress, or which can be 8 
volume of the circulating medium of the country, the value of its property. 
the difference between debt and bankr on the one hand, and freedom 
from debt and ty on the other. 

It is estimated that there are in circulation, including that which is locked 
* the Treasury and held in the banks asa reserve fund, about 81.600, 000. 

ofall kinds of currency of the United States, gold and silver, the over- 
plus of gold and silver cates, mback notes and national-bank notes, 
all told, and there are more than 580.000. 000, 000 of property which must finally 
be measured by this volume of currency. It has contracted during the 
last year more than 6 per cent in addition to all that has occurred by reason 
of abrasion and loss. No man can tell the volume of mbacks outstand- 
ing. Nominally it is $346,000.000 and a fraction, but t volume has been 
subject 55 ae accidents which have occurred d twenty-five 

ears, where 


phenomenal de ation of the prices of property. There has been the 
2 — of the price of agricultural products the country has 
ever known. ; 

* s $ 2 * + < 


The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the de- 
tion of the property of the country #3,000,000,000. Debts have not only 
Facrceuea, bat tne DISANA bo bes them have diminished in p: rtion as the 
currency has been contrac Events. based n non tion have 
proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers. 


I have referred, Mr. President, during my remarks to the at- 
tempt of the money power to control the action of Congress 
during President Jackson’s Administration, and to the economic 


folly of delegating the control of the money volume to a private 


corporation. I hold in hand a valuable work, entitled“ Ex- 
ecutive Messages,” published in 1841. From this I wish to make 
a few pertinent quotations, One might think he was reading 
from certain economic journals of to-day on the banks, monopo- 
lies, and the subsidized press. This is the Democratic bible, and 
is good enough to read over and over again, 

THE DEMOCRATIC BIBLE. 


In this work, on page 408, I find a statement in President Jaek- 
son's message of December 3, 1833, as to the power of this great 
money corporation to control Congress and the press. 


Since the last adjournment of Congress the gy bor | of the Tre has 
directed the money of the United States to.be de ted in certain State 
banks, designated by him, and he will 1 before you his rea- 
sons for this direction. I concur with him entirely e view he has taken 
of the gauera permed yo aig 8 renee the remora I urged apon oa Foes 
partment the propriety of taking ti step. e near approach of the day 
on which the charter will expire, as well as the conduct of the bank, a 
red to me to call for. this measure, upon the high considerations of pu 
c interest and public duty. The extent of its misconduct. however, al- 


though known to be great, was not at that time fully rence by proof. 
It was not until late in the monthof anne that I recei from the Goy- 
ernment directors an official report, estab) 


ae beyond Coane that this 
t and powerful institution had been active engagi in attemp to 
nfuence the elections ot the public officers by means of mo acerg 4 and t 

in violation of the —. pka ore of its charter, it had, by formal reso- 
lution, placed its funds at the disposition of its president, to be ce my Agel in 
sus the political power of the bank. A copy of this resolution is con- 
tained in the report ot the Government directors before referred to, and 
however the objects may be sed by cautious language, no one can 
doubt that this money was in trath intended for elcctloneering purposes, 
and the particular uses to which it was proved to have been applied abun- 
dantly show thatit was so understood. Not only was the evidence complete 
as to the past 6 the money and power of the bank to electionser- 
ing purposes, but that the resolution of the board of directors authorized 
the same course to be pursued in future. 

It rea rons established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the 
United 8 was converted Into a permanent electioneering engine, it va 
poned to me that the path of duty which the executive department of 

vernment ought to pursue Was not doubtful. As by the terms of the bank 
charter no officer out the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the de- 
pone it seemed to me that this anthority ought to be at once exerted to 
eprive that great corporation of the support and countenance of the Gov- 
ernment in such an use of its funds and such an exertion of its power. In 
point of the case the question is distinctly presented whether the 
of the United States are to govern through their representatives chosen 
their unbiased or whether the power and of a great corpo- 
ration are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment and control 
their decisions. It must now be determined whether the bank is to have its 
candidates for all offices in the soune from the highest to the lowest, or 
whether candidates on both sides of political 9 shall be brought for- 
ward as heretofore and supported by the means. 


Again, on page 422 (Jackson's message, December 2, 1834), refer- 
ence is made to the money power of the Eastin creating finan- 
cial panics. At the beginning of my remarks I re‘erred to the 
power of the moneyed organizations in New York to bring about 
a financial panic; that they had organization to bring about 
such a panic: that they had the dispo ition to do it, and that the 
supposition was they had produced the present financial panic. 
Notice the similarity between the condition then and the con- 
dition now. 

Congress to the 


the public rs from a knowl of its most impor’ proceedings, 
the unlimited authority conferred on the president to ex its funds in 
hiring writers and proc the execution of printing and the use made of 


uring 
that authority, the retention of the pension money and books after the se- 
lection of new be Srp the groundless claim to heavy damages in consequence 
of the protest of the bill drawn on the French Government, have, through 
various channels, been laid before Congress. 

Immediately after the close of the last session the bank, through its pres- 
ident, announced its ability and readiness to abandon thesystem of un - 
alleled curtailment and the interruption of domestic ex which it 
had practiced n from the ist of August, 1833, to the 30th of June. 1834, 
and to extend its acco tions to the 5 T: ands as- 
sumed in this annunciation amounted to an acknowledgment the cur- 
tailment, in the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessary to 
the safety of the bank, and had been persisted in merely to induce Congress 
to grant the prayer of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of 
the deposits, and to give ita new charter. They were substantially a con- 
fession that all the reul distresses which individuals and the country had 
endured for the preceding six or eight months had been needlessly produced 
by it with the view of effecting, through the sufferings of the people, the legis- 
lativeaction of Congress. 

It is a subject of congratulation that Congress and the country had the vir- 
tue and firmness to bear the infliction; that the energies of our. e soon 
found relief from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations of the precious 
metals from almost every part of the world: and that, at the close of this 
tremendous effort to control our Government, the bank found ence dy a 
less and no longer able to loan out its surplus means. The community had 

to manage its affairs without its assistance, and trade had already 

found new auxiliaries; so that on the ist of October last the extraordinary 

spectacle was presented of a national bank more than one-half of whose cap- 

= was either lying unproductive in its vaults or in the hands of foreign 
ankers, 


On page 424, of the same message, is an extract which shows 
the tyranny of banks over the rights of the people: 


The high-handed 
tional functionaries 
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own sense of them is most clear, as is also my readiness to discharge those 
which may rightfully fall on me. To continue business relations with 
the Bank of the United States, that may be avoided without a violation of 
the national faith, after that institution has set at open defiance the con- 
ceded right of the Government to examine {ts affairs; after it has done all 
in its power to deride the public authority in other respects, and to bring it 
into ute, at home and abroad: after it has attempted to defeat the 
clearly expressed will ot the people by tu ning against them the immense 
Pano entrusted to its hands, and by involving a country, otherwise peace- 
flourishing and happy, in dissension, embarrassment, and distress— 
would make the nation itself a party to the degredation so sedulously pre- 
for its public agents, and do much to destroy the confidence of man- 
in popular governments, and to bring into contempt their authority 
and efficiency. In guarding against an e of such magnitude considera- 
tions of temporary convenience should be thrown out of the question, and 
we should be influenced by such motives only as look to the honor and pre- 
servation of the Republican system. 


Omitting a few lines I read on: 


Events have satisfied my mind, ana I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and d rs which flow from a national bank far 
Overbalance all its advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the Government, the distresses it has wantonly produced, the vio- 
lence of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities famed for its ob- 
servance of law and order, are but monitions of the fate which awaits 
the American ple should they be deluded into a perpetuation of this in- 
stitution, or the establishment of another like it. It fervent hoped, 
that thus admonished, those who have heretofore favored the establishment 
of a substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as itis 
evidently better to incur any inconvenience that may bereasonably expected 
than to concentrate the whole moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


Then again, on page 498—the veto message of President Jack- 
son—there is a very remarkable prediction as to the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the United States: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 


Its eviis exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protec- 
tion, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower itsfavors alike on the h and 


Again, omitting a few lines, I read: 


Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Gov- 
ernment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate objects of gov- 
3 our national ters and the adoption of such principles as 
are em ed in this act. of our rich men have not been content with 
equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to make them 
richer by act of Congress. By 3 to gratify their desires, we have. 
against interest, ‘and man against tan, in A feastal commouon which 

terest, man man, ina commotion whic 
threatened to shake the foundation of our Union. 

It is time to pause in our career, to review our 33 and, if possible. 
revive thatdevoted otism and spirit of compromise which distinguished 
the sages of the Revolution, and the fathers of our Union. If we can not at 
once, in justice to interests vested under improvident legislation, make our 
Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a stand against all 
new grants of monoplies and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution 
of our Government tọ the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
many and in favor of compromise and reform in our code of laws 
and system of political economy. 


This, Mr. President, is the prophesy. To-day we have the 
fulfillment before our eyes. om the Forum of November, 
1889, I quote a table compiled by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
which is to this effect: 


Concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 
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One year ago I had occasion to refer to this matter in particular 
and to show the concentration of wealth upon the Atlantic sea- 
board. I showed then that there was a ruinousinequality in the 


distribution of the loanable funds of the banks of the United 

States. Iagain submit the table as a portion of my remarks, 

with the remarks, I then made upon it. 

Table showi States and Territories the ion , 1891, 
and ‘he aon Akay capitat of katina] gtr ee Geek mak crea —— 


nies, and savings and private banks in the United States on June 30, 1891, and 
‘he average of these per capita of population. 


Population 

States and Territories. une 1, Average 

1891. per 

capita, 

663, 000 881, 253, 068 2122. 
379, 000 90, 225, 832 253. 85 

333, 000 40, 981,914 123. 

2, 299, 000 742, 651, 224 323. 
352, 000 127, 126, 389 Sri 

764, 000 199, 953, 331 261. 
6,110,000 | 1,663, 604, 173 272. 27 
1, 484, 000 119, 766, 779 80.70 
J 5, 382, 000 546, 267, 053 101. 50 
Delaware 170, 000 14, 886, 050 87. 50 
Maryland 1, 048, 000 101, 096, 200 96. 46 
District of Columbia 236, 000 20, 146, 171 85. 37 
V. 12122000 1, 670, 000 42, 131, 055 25. 23 
West Virginia 775, 000 14, 113, 894 18. 26 
North Carolina 1, 658, 000 10, 602, 746 6.47 
South Carolina 1, 165, 000 14, 556, 233 12. 49 
Georgia 1, 867, 000 22, 682, 049 12.14 
Florida .... 405, 000 8, 485, 786 20. 95 
Alabama 1, 538, 000 14, 900, 568 9. 00 
Mississippi 1, 309, 000 11, 754, 338 8.68 
Louisiana 1,187, 000 25, 138, 019 30. 90 
Texas 2, 304, 000 65, 070, 737 28.24 
Ken ky 1.370 000 86, O78, 655 48.08 

entuc „870. y 
Tennessee 1, 773, 000 42, 608, 237 24. 03 
Ohio 3. 720, 000 220, 207, 991 59. 22 
Indiana 2, 213, 000 71, 753, 885 32. 42 
IIlinois 3, 899, 000 271, 518, 188 69. 61 
Michtiren — ou A 2, 139, 000 124. 332, 290 58.18 
Wisconsin. 1,728, 000 91, 828, 490 53. 14 
Iowa 1, 935, 000 111, 981, 211 57. 87 
Minnesota 1, 380, 000 102, 482, 170 75. 35 
Missouri. 2, 734, 000 164, 047, 645 60. 00 
K 1,448, 000 53, 896, 588 ao 

Nebraska.. 1, 148, 000 60, 333, 620 60. 
Colorado 440, 000 40, 480, 478 92. 00 
Nevada 44, 000 1,176, 791 26.75 
* 1, 244, 000 271, 189, 235 218.00 
333, 000 17,878, 204 53. 69 
61, 000 1. 272, 356 20. 86 
193, 000 8, 985, 308 46. 56 

341, 000 11, 669, 101 34. 

93, 000 2, 588, 258 27. 

145, 000 20, 277, 490 189. 
157, 000 4,415, 963 28. 12 
181, 300 282, 954 1.56 
115, 000 480, 347 4.18 
214, 000 15, 358, 062 71. 77 
375, 000 27, 859, 317 74.29 
66, 000 5, 373, 750 81.42 
— . odes A E 64, 150, 300 5, 840, 438, 191 91. 03 


A glance at the tables submitted will show that the Eastern States are en- 
joying the benefits of a pa capita of loanable funds ranging from 880. 70 in 
ew noge Isl 


ersey to $361.72 in and, while the Southern States have only 
$6.56 in Arkansas to $30. jana. This inequality becomes more 
marked as the statistics of loans and currency are considered, which will be 
brought out further on. To such an extent has this inequitable condition of 
congestion in the East and depletion in the South and West obtained as to 
attract the attention of many who have heretofore doubted its existence, and 
may lead to a thorough awakening of public interest in the matter. 

It will be noticed that out of the gross amount of loanable funds aggregat- 
ing $5,840,438,191, the eleven Eastern States control 83,737,812,013, or nearly 64 
per cent, while the eleven Southern States have only $197, 041,998, or a little 
over 3 per cent, and the remaining twenty-seven States and Territories have 
$1,905,584,182, or about 33 per cent. 

The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 acres of land, hold 
88.737.812, 191 in loanable funds, while the eleven Southern States, with 479,- 
995,758 acres, have but $197,041,996. Reduced to an average, gives the eleven 
Eastern States 831.93 and the eleven Southern States less than 4 cents per 
acre. These figures will bemet with thestatement that the East needs more 
money than the South, which, under present conditions, is no doubt true, 
and because it is, furnishes one of the best reasons for a change. 

That the financial system as now practiced tends to intensify this situ- 
ation to the detriment of other sections is apparent to all who will give it 
even a partial examination. To eliminate the necessity for the West and 
South going to the East for money to carry on or encourage production, is 
one of the greatest questions before the American people. 

Mr. President, we have had quite a number of references upon 
the floor of this Chamber to the fact that the press to-day not 
only works in harmony with the money power, but that it has 
been subsidized. I wish to refer, upon e 536 of the volume 
from which I am quoting, to the condition of affairs which ex- 
isted in the decade between 1830 and 1840. President Jackson 
said in his communication to the Cabinet, September, 1833: 

It has long been known that the ident of the bank, by his single will 

tes and executes many of the most important measures connected 
with the management and credit of the bank, and that the committee, as 
well as the board of directors, are left in entire ignorance of many acts done 
and correspondence carried on in their name and apparently under their 
authority. The fact has been recently disclosed, that an mited discre- 
tion has , and is now, vested in the president of the bank to expend its 
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circulating articles and purchasing 
their contents to operate on elec- 

5 ppears from the official report 

blic directors that on the 30th of November, 1830, the president sub- 


tions 
of the 
mitted to ~~ poea ae e iy aires in the anon e AON 
containing favorable notices o O tank, SoA atgan e expediency o 
giving it a wider circulation at the of the bank; whereupon the 
passed the follo 3 
“Resolved, That the pres easures in re- 
to the circulation of the contents of the said article, either in whole or 
as he may deem most for the interest of the bank.” 

By a entry in the minutes of the bank, dated March 11, 1831, it appears 
that the 8 had not only caused a large edition of that article to be 
issued, but had also, before the resolution of the 30th November was adopted, 
procured to be printed and widely circulated numerous copies of the reports 
of Gen. Smith and Mr. McDuffie in favor of the bank, and on that day he 
suggested the expediency of extending his power to the W of other 
articles which ‘ht subserve the purposes of the institution. ereupon 
the i Sor Caer ution was adopted, viz: 

“ Resolved, at the president is hereby authorized tocause to be prepared 
and circulated such documents and papers as may communicate to the peo- 
ple informationin regard to the nature and operations of the bank.” 

The expenditures purporting to have been made under the authority of 
these resolutions during the years 1831 and 1832 were about 880.000. Fora 
portion of these expenditures vouchers were rendered, from which it ap- 
pears that they were incurred in the purchase of some hundred thousand 
copies of newspapers, reports and speeches made in Congress, reviews of 
the veto message, and reviews of hes t the bank, etc. For an- 
other large portion no vouchers Whatever were rendered, but the various 
sums were ipaa on orders of the president of the bank, making reference to 
the resolution of the 11th March, 1831. 

Taken in connection with the nature of the expenditures heretofore made, 
as recently disclosed, which the board not 8 but approve, this 
resolution puts the funds of the bank at the position of the president, 
for the purpose of employing the whole press of the country in the service 
of the bank, to hire writers and ne rs, and to put out such sums ashe 
pleases, to what persons and for what services he pleases, without the re- 
sponsibility of rendering any ific account. The bank is thus converted 
into a vast electioncering e e, with means to embroil the country in 
deadly feuds, and under cover of expenditures, in themselves improper, ex- 
tend its corruption through all the ramifications of society. 


On page 566 I wish to quote the resolutions of two New Eng- 
land Legislatures touching the action taken by President Jack- 
son with reference to the banks of the United States. These 
resolutions were passed ina day when the New England hills 
were not so barren as they are now, and when the Puritans were 
the dominant factor in New England politics as well as society; 
when mey were in sympathy with the people and not in sym- 

athy with the corporations which seem now to control the At- 
kads seaboard. First, I read on page 566: 

The two branches of the Legislature of the State of Maine, on the 25th of 
8 1834, passed a preamble and series of resolutions, in the following 
words: 

“Whereas at an early period after the election of Andrew Jackson to the 
Presidency, in accordance with the sentiments which he had uniformly ex- 

„the attention of Congress was called to the constitutionality and 
ex. ency of the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank; and 

‘Whereas the bank has transcended its chartered limits in the manage- 
ment of its business transactions, and has abandoned the object of its crea- 
tion by engaging in political controversies, by wielding its power and infiu- 
ence to em the ad tration of the General Government, and by 
bringing 1 and distress upon the commercial community; and 

5 ereas the public security from such an institution consists less in its 
present pecuniary capacity to discharge its liabilities than in the fidelity with 
which the trusts reposed in it had been executed; and 

“Whereas the abuse and 5 ot the powers conferred have de- 
stroyed the confidence of the public in the officers of the bank, and demon- 
— that such powers endanger the stability of republican institutions: 

erefore, 

** Resolved, That in the removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the 
United States, as well as in the mannerof their removal, we recognize in the 
. an adherence to constitutional rights, and the performance 
of public duty.“ 

the 11th of December, 1834, the house of assembly and council compos- 
ing the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, passed a preamble and a 
series of resolutions in the following words: 

“3. Resolved, That we view, with agitation and alarm, the existence of a 
great moneyed incorporation, which thre tens to embarrass the operations 
of the Government, and, by means of its unbounded influence upon the cur- 
rency of the country, to scatter distress and ruin throughout the commu- 
nity; and that we, therefore, solemnly believe the present Bank of the 
United States ought not to be rechartered.“ 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] asks me what book 
this is. I will state that it is entitled Messages of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, from the formation of the General 
Government down to the close of the Administration of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, concluding with the Inaugural Address of Pres- 
ident W. H. Harrison,” published in Columbus, Ohio, in 1841. 

In closing this book I can not refrain from expressing my ad- 
miration for Jacksonian Democracy. If anybody should be anx- 
ious to know my political belief to-day as an . in this 
body, I would, say unqualifiedly that I am a Jacksonian Demo- 
crat. Lincoln was a Jacksonian Democrat, Thaddeus Stevens 
was a Jacksonian Democrat, and there are Jacksonian Democrats 
to-day upon both sides of this Chamber. 

The difficulty to-day is that the membersof whom I speak are 
a party without a leader; they are people without a home; they 
have no place to go. The trouble is not their own. It is related 
of an Indian, with the Indian characteristic, who went to the hut 
of a certain settler at one time, and, having lost his bearings, 
stated that he did not know in which direction his cabin was. 
The white man said, ‘‘Are you lost?” The Indian replied, ‘‘In- 
dian no lost; wigwam lost.” I[Laughter.] The truth is that the 
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pront body of Democrats to-day are all right, but the any is 
ost. There is no place for them unless they are received tothe 
sheltering care of the People’s party. 

But, Mr. President, the money powes since the days of Presi- 
dent Jackson has grown from childhood to manhood. It waxes 
fatand islusty. eir demands upon their people now are a hun- 
dred fold greater than in those early times. Since then the vol- 
ume of the nation’s currency and revenues has grown almost 
beyond conception. The opportunities for plunder have corre- 
spondingly increased. Since the extraordinary session of Con- 
proca was called we have one continuous concentrated pressure 

rought to bear upon us, not only to secure the repeal of this ob- 
noxious law, but clearly outlining the policy to be followed out 
by the Administration at the suggestion of the money power. It 
brings us to inquire whether Congress, though the greatest of 
the coirdinateebranches of the Government, shall be allowed to 
assemble and enact laws without the interference from powerful 
corporate organizations; whether New York shall make laws 
for the peonio, or the people make laws for-New York. I hold 
in m a little volume giving the constitution, by-laws, 
members, and committees of a very powerful organization in 
New York. Their object in organizing is stated in the consti- 
tution, as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF THE REFORM CLUB, NEW YORK. 


SEc. 2. The re business or object of such society or club shall be to 
promote social intercourse among ourselves and others, our associates and 
successors, and to promote such economic and political reforms as may from 
time to time, in the opinion of ourselves and others, our ates and suc- 
cessors, governed by a patriotic desire to conserve the public weal, be most 
conducive to the general good of the people of the United States in their na- 
tional, State, or municipal government, 


They have committees almost equal to the number in the 
United States Senate; covering the subjects of tariff reform, 
finance, etc. 

THE COMMITTEE ON CURRENCY. 


The composition of two important committees is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON CURRENCY. FINANCE, 
Charles S. Fairchild, chairman. Isidor Straus, chairman. 
Henry Hentz, treasurer. E. rong! Anderson. 

E. Ellery Anderson. Walter S. Logan. 
Henry De Forest Baldwin. B p Mason. 
Wiliam J. Coombs. James Speyer. 

A, Augustus Healy. Everett P. Wheeler. 


William S. Opdyke. Charles S. Fairchild, 
William Salomon. 

William Trenholm, 

John De Witt Warner. 

Everett P. Wheeler. 

Horace White. 

Louis Windmuller. e 

Frank S. Williams, secretary. 


The duties of these two committees seem to be clear. The 
Press has published the fact that Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, the 
chairman of the tariff committee, had prepared the tariff bili to 
be the guide for the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of the Fifty-third Congress. From this we may infer that the 
object of the finance committee of this organization is to draft 
bills and furnish suggestions to the Finance Committee of Con- 
gress. Already they have declared their paon on the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. Of this work I read, page 136: 

The silver-producing States, strongly moved by their local interests, de- 
manded the adoption of this policy. Many of the Western States, and sub- 
stantially all of the Southern States echoed this demand. It is not easy to 
understand the causes which produce results of this nature. A substantial 
half of our people suddenly appeared to be possessed and honestly possessed 
ot the belief that the passage of a law declaring 412) grains of standard sil- 
ver to be the absolute equivalent in value of 25.8 grains of-gold would be 
of inestimable benefit to the whole country. The other half of our le 
believed with an equal intensity that the measure would work wd 
calculable mischief, The result of the enormous increase of Democratic 
Representatives in Congress was that an apparent majority of the House 
favored the free co of silver. The interests of New York and the great 
seaboard States were directly opposed to the adoption of this policy, and the 
unanimous judgment of their experienced financiers and business men was 
that the proposed law would result in infinite confusion and disaster. 

The effect of this singular divergence of judgment on the promised success 
of the Democratic party and on the adoption of its poy, relating to the 
tarif was menacing in the extreme. The adoptionof a bill tor free coi: 
or its through the House of Representatives would necessarily! 
tothe defeat of any Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1892, because 
no candidate could possibly have drawn to his support the great financial 
interests of the Atlantic States, including especially the State of New York, 
after the party had committed itself to the policy of free silver. 


These are the views of the controlling element of the Demo- 
cratic party to-day. 

Whether the money power voices thesentimentof this organi- 
zation or not, this organization certainly voices the sentiment of 
the money power as represented in the press. Weareasked to 
repeal, urged to repeal, and threatened if we do not repeal. 

I have a few clippings from prominent newspapers of Wash- 
ington and New York, which, if they are not Administra ion or- 
gans, are certainly the organs of the money power. 

This maps out clearly the line of policy to be pursued not only 
by the money power, but by the Administration. We are not 
asked to repeal the Sherman law alone. From the Washington 
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Post of tember 4, 1893, I read a standing advertisement at 
the head of the first editorial column: 
THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM. 
The way to force Europe to with us upon bimetallism 
for the United States to stop ing PAra ALA buy gold. : 
The repeal of the Sherman law 1s only the first if We follow It up by 
our share of the gold of the world, we will compel England to come 


our terms. 


Tt is one of the strongest demands made Congress to-day 
that we sh ul issue a new series of $100,000 or $300,000,000 of 
bonds. The Post of the same issue has an editorial entitled The 
‘easiest way out.“ It reads as follows: 


THE EASIEST WAY OUT. 


direct aad straightforward methods. 

The credit of the Government is ea epoca for any amount it 
need, Assuming, therefore,that by reason diminishing revenues, 
ch can novbe summarily augmented, and increasing expenditures, which 
can not well be curtailed under the laws authorizing teem. the Treasury is 
likely to be drained of its available resources by the expiration of the pres- 
ent iscal year, why should the Government hesitate a moment to borrow 

Whatever tum or sums it may require to meet this draft? 

A business man Whose note was as as his bond would not stand a mo- 
ment upon the order of such a pr ing, in case he found himself ina tight 
— — tight the money he wanted, pull himself through, and come 
out 


The Government should do the same thing. Instead of fooling with due 

bills or scrip. or any other hand-to-mouth nonsense, it should place its bonds 
the market, or be put in a position to do so if it becomes n 8 

there is really a serious emergency at hand. it will demand ptre- 


Hof. It can not wait oa a eral reconstruction of our finan —.— 
That will take time, aud time is an element of importance in the present situa- 
vide for that can not 


tion. The proper thing to do now is to pro 

be postponed, and there ought to be no great difficulty in making the neces- 

‘sary provisions. 

Again, another editorial of the same day from the same paper: 
GOOD AS FAR AS IT GOES. 


The he gee of the Sherman law is good as far as it goes. It will show to 
the Worid that this country is hot to go on indefinitely buying sil- 
to the nt time we have bought so much silver that the 
against it, added to the other outstanding notes of the Govern- 
ment, make it necessary to strengthen our gold reserve. If 5100, 00%00 of 
reserve was necessary in maintain the value of the 
tainly more is needed now, when the amount of the outstan 
Government is more than double what it was then. Our reserve can be 
ing gold. and not till that is done will 


dollar as good as paa: that is to say, as 
ry. rt selling 
bonds and accumulating gold w ll bring about international bimetallism. 
In this country public opinion favors international bimetallism, believing 
ve greater stability to the measure of all values than we can have 

with gold alone. 

But there is incidentally affother aspect of international bimetallism which 
may fairly be taken into account, and that is its necessary effect on the sil- 
ver industry of the United States. It will enlarge the use ot silver and thus 
add to its wale. ir hel Peg been 3 ne silver industry for 
years ver, an e coun’ as foun necessary to sudden! 

4 Nala ted ‘the sudden withdrawal of any form of protection, results ih 
hardship to communities and individuals who are in no way responsible for 
licy of the Government upon which they have based their undertak- 
and means of living. To reme ly thisevil, so far as it may be done with- 
ucing other e is a plain duty which Congres; owes to these 

ich 


ternational bimetallism is an obvi 
roduce other evils, but, on the contrary, must produce 
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ous and practicable remedy, w) 
does not 


to the whole country, 
can not enact international bimetallism, but by authorizing the 
the gold necessary tostrengthen our Treas it will make Eu- 
at there is not enough gold to go round, and about an in- 
bimetallic agreement. 


And again from the same paper: 

THE PITY OF IT. 

“The proposal r the Government to borrow money by an issue 
of United States bonds is one which Senator SHERMAN would hardly have 
made without sufficient reason. Further, it is one which the right-thinking 
men of both ties will feel themselves compelled tosupport. Itis a great 

ty that the National Government should be obliged to raise money in this 

y so soon after the advent of a Democratic Administration. New York 
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bune. 

ut what is tite “pity” of it? If the Government needs the money, wh 
shouldn't we all be thankful that its credit is good enough to get all it 
wants? As to the causes which have led up to this exigency, there will be 
time enough for their discussion when the exigency is provided for. 

‘These causes are numerous; they have been of gradual growth; some of 
them are of longs anding; many of them are but imperfectly understood 
even by the best financ.ers: all of them have, no doubt, been severely aggra- 
vated by the siiver- ng policy of the Government under the Sherman act. 

Honors are easy on these points as between administrations. Thething:o 
do now is to meet the necessities of the hour like brave men and patriots, 
ins ead of wasting time in a wrangle over the question of responsibility. 

So far as the pity business 1s concerned, however, the Democratic par 
feos 4 Ng oR rin itself that the emergency, if it had to come, has come th 
early. tter to have it now, speaking from a polijical standpoint; better 
now. so soon after the advent of a Democratic administration,“ than its 
postponement to the summer of 1894. 


I call attention to an article from the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
quoted in the Post, September 4: 
+ SENATOR SHERMAN'S POSITION. 


JOHN SHERMAN, the great financier of this country, is a strong and consis- 
tent bimetallist, opposed alike to the gold or the silver ə standard. In 
a word, as he riab put it, “the Li Baap ge which Senators have to solve 
to procure the largest use of gold and silver without dem: i 
There could be no truer definition of the duty of the hour. 


Then the language of the Post: 
beef geen he favors the policy that will lead to bi- 


the purchase of gold wherewith to stre en the of the 
Treasury against possi of disturbance either at home of trom abroad. 
The United States upon its equitable share in the distribution of 
‘old, Europe will y concede to equitable terms in the distribution 


silver. 
The United States wants no monopoly of silver; Engiand norany other na- 
tion should have areimopuly or OA * 9 


Here is a sample of the average New York bankers’ circular, 
with which mail has been burdéned the past three months. Our 
duties are clearly stated: 


Dear SIR: The t financial situation res the foll action 
by Congress, which should be favored by all hiring to wit: ae 

1. Pass a resolution re g purchase clauses of Sherman silver bill. 

2. Pass @ bill auth the e Of $300,000,000 of United States 3 per 
eent bonds, payable in gol . directing United States Treasurer to sell $100,- 
000.000 immediately in urope, with stipulation that none of them should 
be resold within the United States: the asurer to take this 5100. 000. 000 of 
gold and issue 5100. 000. 000 of gold certiticates against it, and deposit them in 
the different national banks of the United States, pro rata to their capital 
and circulation, upon adequate security being given to the Government 
securing such deposits; deposits to be preferred liens upon all assets of 


bank, ete. 

It should also direct the Treasurer to sell $100,000,000 of such bonds im- 
mediately in Europe under similar conditions, the money to be din the 
United States Treasury, or left on d tin London, Paris, and Berlin, for 
use by the Government in paying deficiencies between the Government’s re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and drawn as n . 

remaining 8100.000.090 should be held subject to sale whenever the 
— aes of the Government or the financial interests of the country de- 
mand it. : 

Bringing 8200. 000. 000 of gold to this country, in addition to the balances of 
trade in our favor, would tmmnediately establish contidence in our financial 


3. Wee a resolution calling an international conference to establish an in- 
ternational agreement as to the use of silver as currency, to be held within 
bate gd after the pamengo of such resolution. Twenty days’ notice by 
cable is amply sufficient to allow time for every government to appoint men 
wio G ip pnd the subject thoroughly, and haye them meet at some con- 

ent place. 

The 5 representing the United States should be selected by Con- 
gress. and named in the resolution; two of them to be Senators from the 
silver States, and two of them eq representative of the other side of 


the Lo ae 
4. the act increasing national-bank circulation to par of deposited 


bonds. 
The above legislation would immediately inspire confidence here and 
abroad in American finunces, and start again the wheels of business, now 


helpless clogged. 
‘or ro fire og the following action should be taken: 


This has already been under consideration, and favorably too, 
‘by the Committee of Finance. 


5. Pass a resolution appointing a committee to consist of flyxe New York 
bankers of the highest stan ling, and one each from Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis. Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Galveston, San Francisco, Denver, St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsburg. 

This committee to immediately meet. consider, and report to an adjourned 
session of Cougress a bill poe! e a United States natio: bank, 

founded on the same lines as the National Bank of England and the National 
Bank of France, to be entirely divorced and free from politics; and it being 
expressly stipulated that one-half of the committee shall be selected from 
Republican bankers and one-half from Democratic bankers. 8 
national bauk is absolutely necessary for the future tinancial safety of 
the country. Under present conditions there is no elasticity to our currency. 

Five per cent of our financial business is done with cash. 

n cent with credit. « 

To-day credit is largely destroyed, which leaves us trying to do more than 
one-half of the business of the country on the insignificant 5 per cent cash, 
and a considerable proportion of thiscash hoarded and taken out of circula- 
tion. 

To meet emergencies like this, we should have a national bank, having 
power to make almost an unlimited issue of currency, with the paina power 
and self-interest, when confidence returns, to take and return this 
specially-issued currency and retire it. 

The Bank of England and the Bankof France have power to issue millions 
upon millions of additional currency whenever necessary to protect and 
conduct the finances of the country, and they exercise this power, and there- 
fore such extreme panics as ours are unknown in those countries. When 
the crisis is over this extra curre! is retired. 

There is no question as to the safety of this power; it has been exercised 
by these great banks in these two countries for generations. and has been 
their financial salvation, and we can have no permanent financtal safety in 
the United States until we create a similar national bank, or else make the 
United States Treasury a bank. and authorize and direct that in times of 
panic and destruction of credit the Government shall issue pagent f to an 
extent necessary to meet the emergency. and deposit it in the national banks 
of the country. Of the two measures. it is certainly preferable to have 9 
national bank, founded on almost exactly the lines of the Bank of England, 
thus taking financial questions and management entirely out of the influence 
of politics, because the government of the great National Bank of England 
is entirely in the hands of the greatest business men of the country, who 
have no interest whatever in politics, except as citizens. 


yi i 
S EASA ASN WM. R. CONWAY. 


We are expected, Mr. President, to follow out seriatim the 
programme they have laid down. First, repeal the purchase 
claus of the Sherman law. Second, grant the banks power to 
issue circulation to the par value of the bonds deposited at the 
Treasury. Third, issue a newseries of bonds amounting to $300,- 
000,000. Fourth, lay plans to establish a permanent banking 
system. 

vi do not hesitate to say that such dictation is un-American, un- 

triotic, selfish, and tyrinnical. It should sound anote of alarm 

Th the ears of every member of this body, and cause the country 
to rise to the emergency. 
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Mr. President, wisdom would dictate an entire revision of our 


financial system. We should defeat the plans of the money 
power to continue further their unjust demands upon the peo- 

le. But let us now begin to consider the advisability of adupt- 
ing anew medium of exchange. We are crowning a century of 
remarkable achievements in the arts, sciences, inventions, and 
literary culture. A new generation is coming which will look 
upon our crude measures of value, as we now look back upon the 
wooden plow and the stage coach. 

MONEY ECONOMICALLY DISCUSSED. 

Money, Mr. President, is a function and may be attached to 
any material. This is an adv nced stand, bat I am firmly con- 
vinced that our nation end the worid will ultimately come to it. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his speech in the British Parliament Febru- 
ary 28 last,s ys thit we have passed beyond the stage of barter 
and exchange in the primary necesgaries of mankind in their 
first efforts towards civilization. He seems to think that we 
have made rapid advancement from the primary principles. But 
such I assert has not been the cise. e are still in our trans- 
actions exchanging one commodity for another. In barbarous 
times when a man wanted a horse, he my have exchanged grain 
or a cow or an instrument of warfare for it. The name of the 
commodity to be exchanged was notspecified. To-day one com- 
modity hus been selected by agreement for exchange parpo es. 
So that one mast now convert his grain, cow, or instrument of 
warfare into the commodities of silver or gold and then ex- 
change those for the horse. 

How far removed, Mr. President, is this from the old system 
of barter. Itis not only not better, but it is tyrannically worse 
in some respects. Now, all the exchangeable commodities of 
mun are compelled to walk round systematically and make obei- 
sance to the one commodity, bee The owner of this favored 
commodity must feel highly flattered and honored. Gold is to- 
day the king of commodities, sitting on the throne of commerce 
and ruling the destinies of individuals and of nations. 

During all the ages of history the subiect of finance has been 
. in mystery, the veil being lifted for the benefit of a 
few of the most favored citizens. The money lender has heen 
trained in all the arts and fine practices of his profession. while 
the prope have accepted their lot, enduring an oppression the 
cause of which they knew not. Bonds and funding acts, expan- 
sions and contractions, demonetizition and resumption, and a 
score of such terms are as meaningless to them as the recitation 
ol a foreign alphabet. They have been accustomed to see banks 
upon the street corners, but few have ever thought it their 
right to inquire whence they came, or whether they represented 
a favored classor not. They know that some are called private 
banks and some nitional banks, anc that they are convenient 
places to visit when a check or draft is to be cashed. The law 
creating ths institution isa mystery. They have a currency, 
but how they cume by it they have not thought fit to inquire. 
There is a vague idea that sometime in the past financiers 
ciphered out and determined what was to be money. As for the 
method of get ing it stamped and putin circulation Congress- 
men were elected to do that, and they were elected to accept the 
result without a word of complaint. 

But th t day of ignorance, Mr. President, is happily passing 
by, thanks to our publicschools and other institutions of enlight- 
énmept. The d-y of barter is entombed with departed nations 
of antiquity. With it will soon lie the c-ude, superstitious ideas 
of money and finance promulgated to-day. With the introduc- 
tion of commerce the barter system gave way toa medium ofex- 
change called mon y. The medium was naughtelse than a prod- 
uct of nature hiving atolerably uniform value, and hence a gen- 
era! measure of commodities. But this theory is fast becoming 
obsolete, as people come to understand thata medium ofexchange 
is not an equivalent of value, but merely enables the holder to 
obtain such an equivalent. It is the Governmentsystem of book- 
keeping, done under the sancticn and provisions of the law. 

But gold and silver have been thrust apon us from generation 
a generation, until we have come to think that nothing else can 

money. 

We are confronted with such media of exchange at birth, and 
we go through life without raising the question as to their right 
to fulfill this important offlee. We look upon the beautiful metals 
almost with superstition. We see a divine fitness in their selec- 
tion for this purpose. A prominent economist says: 


Itis nanny possible to avoid being impressed with the thought of a de- 

mind as we contemplate the relations of these metals to the econ- 

omy of the human family. among all the materials of which the solid earth 

is composed. two substances are found. each of which is so related to hu- 

man taste 45 to render it an object of universal desire among all civilized 

nations. They are thus fitted and seem intended to unite the whole human 
family into one great economic worid. 


But, ordained as a monetary standard or not, the supply of 
Fold, according to the testimony of experts, is rapidly diminish- 
i creasing, 


„While the business and population are rapidly 


-and we shall be compelled sooner later to adopt a different 


standard or medium. Gold is nicely adapted for money as far 
as beauty and divisibility are concerned, but utterly wanting in 
2 and regularity of suppiy, the elements most essential 
n a standird of value. Whenever and wherever used, it has 
proven itself a traitor to commercial interests. 

KINDS OF MONEY USED BY NATIONS. 

China’s monetary history is the most extensive known, cover- 
ing as it does a period of fifty centuries. Hundreds of years be- 
fore the Christian era they were engaged in commercial inter- 
course with India, Arabia, Greece, Rome, and Afriea, and yet 
the records show that gold and silver were not always essential 
as money. Tortoise or porcelain tablets and cowrie shells were 
used in 2347 B. C.; Sapper before 211); clay, mixed with glue, 
was used fora long period. This was also used in Africa, India, 
Babylon, Egypt, Siam, Etruria, Rome, Polynesia, and Arabia. 
In the second century B. C. and during the first, tenth, eleventh, 
twelith, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries paper 
money was used freely, based sometimes on copper, as in 907 A. 
D., or as in the reign of Tai Tsu, when the government ware- 
house system was in uss and notes were issued from the treasury 
on almost all articles deposited. 

Frequently these notes were based entirely on the credit of 

the nation. Sir John Mandeville, in 1327, after visiting China, 
wrote: 
Andot this monoy te some of greater and seme of Lemar price, after che 
diversity of his statutes. And when the money doth run so long that it be- 
ginneth to waste or wear out then they bring it to the Emperor's treasury, 
and there take new money for the old. And that money goeth throughout 
all the 8 and throughout the 8 for there and even beyond 
there they make no money neither of gold nor silver. 

Fifty centuries have produced in China 9 7 55 a score of differ- 
ent media of exch inge, all good in their way so long as they were 
properly managed and constituted money only through the stamp 
of the government issuing them, Every nation, including our 
own, hus pissed through a somewhat similar experience, using 
tobacco. skins of animals, or other material as a standard of value 
as occasion demanded. 

After five thousand years we are but little in advance of Chi- 
nese wisdom, We are but one degree removed from the old 
system of b»rter. We have as a civilized nation built upon the 
ruins of exploded ideas. We follow in the footsteps of those 
who have ruined nitions. a ang the highways of history are 
finger boards pointing to the folly of a currency dug out of the 
ground ata great expense and so scarce as to cause stagnation 
to all lines of industry. b 

MONEY NEED NOT NECESSARILY POSSESS INTRINSIC VALUE, 

There is a growing sentiment, Mr. President, amongst the 
people of our nation that we may readily discard both gold and 
silver and adopt a new circulating medium which is more con- 
venient, and which will not, like the present standard, be cur- 
rency only in name. ver ittle business is done with gold and 
silver. If we were limited to-day in our currency to gold and 
silver every branch of business from coast to coast would be in 
stagnation. Our annual output of gold from the mines is only 
thirty-two millions. while the annual business done through the 
clearing houses. alone amounts to 860,000, 000, 000. Ninety-five 
per cent of all business is done through a paper medium. A 
metal basis is a delusion calculated to blind the masses and en- 
rich the few. 

Treasury notes are the people's money, based not upon the out- 
put of this or that mine, but on the wealth of the nation. The 
stamp is that of a great nation, and signifies that behind every 
dollir is the power, integrity, valor, and wealth of every State 
in the Union and of all the States combined. No Treisury note 
of the United States with such a foundation, when not dis- 
criminated against in its debt-paying power, ever depreciated. 
Twenty different times Treasury notes were issued by our Gov- 
ernment before the late war. They were receivable for duties, 
were legal tender, and not one of them ever depreciated. The 
first issues of sixty millions of demand notes at the baginning of 
the war did not depreciate. All this goes to prove that money 
is money if the creation of law, no matter of what material made, 
so long as a strong government is behind it, 

Hon. JOHN DAVIS, a member of the House, says: 


Money, strictly . is not a material thing. The money function 
may be attached by law to any proper material. The material should be ap- 
propriate, convenient to handle, ht to carry, easy to conceal. and dificult 
to counterfeit. Intrinsic value in the material to which the money function 
is attached is not necessary. 


Dr Franklin said: 

On thë whole. no method has hitherto been formed to establish a medium 
25 oars equal in all its advantages to bills of credit mate a general legal 

nder. 

Jefferson’s financial philosophy was this: 


Our only resource, an ample one for any emer; , Treas notes bot- 
tomed on taxes. “i eee me 
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But discussion of this subject is no sooner begun than the ery 
of cheap money“ is . Itis called cheap money because 
it is easily produced. Iam not able to discover why we should 
be compelled, in order merely to procure a circulating medium, 
to search the bowels of the earth, and tax the resources of our 
people, when a most excellent and desirable article is at hand, 
any more than I might see the wisdom in a railroad company’s 
searching the continent of Africa to obtain ivory for baggage 
checks when brass, a substantial, cheap article, is at hand. 

But by whom is the cry of cheap money” raised? By the 
bank or creditor class and their friends. These same men, 
when, during the war, under a paper currency, poor, hard-work- 
ing farmers contracted debts payable in a money representing a 
given amount of labor, never thought of raising the cry of dear 
money when the farmer was compelled to payin coin. Never in 
history has there been an instance of an abundance of or even 
enough money under a gold currency. The money kings can 
corner the finances and subject the masses to the payment of ex- 
orbitant interest. It will be an unprofitable day for money 
lenders when articles of intrinsic value cease to be money. But 
the poor will rejoice. The poopie who live by labor, and who on 
Saturday night draw their bills and with their wives visit the 
stores to buy the week’s provisions, never object to ‘‘chea 
money.” The farmer, who ciphers close to make receipts an 
expenditures meetis glad fora ‘‘ cheap money” which circulates 
as naturally as blood through the arteries of the human body and 
can not be held back at the wish of a class who reap rich har- 
vests through loans. 

This is the brave money, Mr. President. It accommodates 


the people in peace, and it is the first to enlist in time of war. 
Gold has never failed to oppress the ple in peace, and has 
never failed to secure a hiding place in war. Cheap money” 


redeemed France in the Revolution. Sir Archibald Alison 
siys it saved England from 1797, to 1815 from being a tributar 
to France. Gold deserted Venice in 1176, America in 1776, 
France in 1790, England in 1797,and Europe in 1813. Paper 
money fought the battles for American independence. It was 
the nations stay Raring the late civil war. Why was it good? 
Because a brave, united people are behind it. It is based upon 
the entire wealth of the nation. 

I lay down, Mr. President, a few fundamental principles as 
characterizing a sound currency. 

1. It must be issued by the sovereign power of the nation. 

2. It must be honored by the issuing power by being receiva- 
ble for public dues, customs, t1xes, etc. 

3. It must be made a full legal tender for all monetary purposes. 

4. 10 must be beyond the reach of the counterfeiter as far as 


possible. 

5. It should, in the amount of issue, bear a reasonable relation 
to the public revenues collected. 

6. It should be issued by a stable, nonrevolutionary govern- 
ment whose people posses a high degree of enlightenment. No 
government paper, Mr. President, ever depreciated or was re- 
pudiated when issued according to these principles. 


CHEAP MONEY IN HISTORY. 


But we are pointed to the features of paper money in past 
history. We are asked to explain the paper money of France. 
Let me say that it was issued in violation of sound principles; 
according to Alison, it was counterfeited by the wagonload. 
The volume was entirely out of proportion to the revenues, and 
it was made redeemable in gold, which is not redemption. Ex- 
change of dollars is not redemption, and never can be. A dollar 
is redeemed when it is received in revenue by the government 
iss it and not otherwise. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker in Buffalo, N. V., in time of the 
war, chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in 1861, 
1862, and 1863, and known in financial history as The Father of 
the 5 has discussed commodity redemption of money 
as follows: 


Every time a hundred-dollar bill passes from one person to another, it is 
a practical redemption of it by the n who takes it. Every time a mer- 
chant at Chicago pays to a farmer in national currency for a carload of 
wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems such national currency, not in 
green nor in gold. but in a commodity better than either, namely, 
wheat, a staple article useful to all. So every merchant in New York that 
sells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it in currency, redeems 
such currency, not in the way that banks redeem it, but in cotton goods, 
which isfar better, because it performs the true functions of money by facili- 
tating the legitimate sale of commodities. So every time that a merchant 
or manufacturer pays his internal-revenue tax to the United States collector 
in national currency, the Government redeems such currency by receiving 
and discharging such tax. So every mechanic or laborer that receives na- 
tional currency for his services, redeems such currency by the labor per- 
formed. So it will be seen that just so tony as the national currency is 
practically redeemed every day in its passage from hand to hand in the pay- 
ment of commodities and services, and in the ramified operations of e 
and business both with the Government and the people whose operations it 
greatly facilitates, there is not the slighest necessity for resorting to the 
expensive and 5 of assorting and sending it home for redemp- 
tion.—Spauliding's History, Appendix, page 10. 
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At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PETTI- 


5 Mr. President, the money of the Revolution, as 
Lord Howe says, was counterfeited and sent to America by the 
shipload. Continental money was terribly depreciated, but it 
was issued out of proportion to the public revenue. It was not 
receivable for taxes 5 the Continental Congress had no 
power to collect taxes; and hence it was crippled in the most 
essential feature ofmoney. The first issue of our civil war, sixty 
millions, did not depreciate because they complied with the es- 
sential laws above laiddown. They differed from subsequent 
issues, which sank to one-third of a dollar, in that the latter 
contained the famous exception clause, by which the Govern- 
ment acknowledged them good enough to pay all debts except 
those due herself. The Government repudiated her own off- 
spring, crippled her own child, and then cast it off because crip- 
pled. 


The Argentine Republic has been in a straitened condition 
financially because her paper is depreciated much as ours was 
during the late war. But it is not receivable for revenues, and is 
not a general legal tender. On the other hand, Venice in 1176 
began her system of book credits, issuing a paper currency 
which was a full legal tender, was receivable for all revenues 
and was not based on coin. This was continued during aperiod 
of six hundred years of unexampled prosperity. And when 
Napoleon marched into Venice with the expectation of finding 
gog he did not find one dollar. Paper money succeeded in the 

arger Colonies during the Revolutionary war in this country 
even though the times were dark. North Carolina’s $400,000 o. 
paper money was kept at par for twenty years after she became 
a State. Other Stites did likewise. 

There is no reason, Mr. President, why a nation such as ours, 
covering 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 65,000,000 of people, 
$63,000,000,000 of wealth, with exhaustless resources of all that 
goes to make up the necessities of mankind, with the best gov- 
ernment upon earth, witha people of excellent morality and en- 
lightenment, possessed of remarkable valor and patriotism, and 
with an annual revenue of over four hundred millions, should not 
be able to issue and maintain a currency of this character three 
or four times as great as her revenues. But our financiers have 
thought otherwise and our legislators have followed suit. The 
opportunities of the banking e during the years following the 
war were not great enough, and the prosperity of the farmer un- 
paralled. The only remedy, in the judgment of the banker, was 
to get rid of the greenbacks and call back the deserting coin. 

By some superhuman effort we have gotten onto a specie ba- 
sis at last. ow we got there isa picture long to be remem- 
bered. We have a mountain of paper upon a pinnacle of metal. 
It is a resumption in name and notin reality. Three hundred 
and forty-six millions of greenbacks rest on one hundred mil- 
lions of gold in the Treasury in case of a ible redemption 
and the people are satisfied. They would as well satistied if 
three hundred and fifty millions more were based on the same 
one hundred millions. But better yet were such issue based 
on all kinds of property: the cotton of the South, the wheat of 
the West, the corn of the valleys, and the metals of the moun- 
tains. Whether, then, our balances with foreign countries were 
to be settled in the one product or the other an honored cur- 
rency would see that it was forthcoming. 


PROMINENT ECONOMISTS FAVOR SUCH MONEY. 


Sir John Sinclair says: 


It was a great discovery when a metallic medium was substituted for 
barter; it was also a great discovery when paper convertible into coin was 
substituted for gold and silver; but a third discovery was reserved for our 
own times, namely, that, with an incontrovertible paper currency, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures might advance in a career of unexam- 
pled prosperity. 

The following is from the great English philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer: 


England herself does not in reality base her currency on e; norcould 
she without bri ng all business to a dead stop in a very short time. She 
just mixes enone of this specie-basis fiction in her finances to contin 
or periodically divest the laboring classes of their earnings for the benetit of 
the nobility. But for the real basis of value to her currency she makes the 
notes of the Bank of England. as well as her coins, a full legal tender for 
the payment of debts, and not the notes of the other banks. m this we 
see that even in England specie basis is a mere fiction, a false pretense. 


Aristotle, writing of money, says: 
Money by itself * è + has value only bylaw, and not by nature; so that 


a change of convention between those who use it is sufficient to deprive it of 
all its value and power to satisfy all our wants. 


In his proposal for an economic and secure currency, Ricardo 


says: š 

A well- ated prer currency is so great an improvement in commerce, 
that I should tly regret if prejudice should induce us to return to a sys- 
tem of less utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the pur- 
poses of money may with truth be considered as one of the most agen nt 
steps toward improvement of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but 
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it is no less true that with the advancement of knowledge and science we 
discover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from 
the employment to which during a less enlightened period they had beenso 
advantageously applied. 


Prof. Francis A. Walker says: 


Let me repeat, money is to be known by its do acertain work. Mone 
is not gold, though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money, an 
sometimes it is not. oney is no one thing, no group of many things hav- 
ing any material property in common. On the contrary, anything may be 
money; and anything, in a given time and place, is money which then and 
there performs a certain function. Always and everywhere that which does 
the money-work is the money-thing. 


Jevons (Money and Exchanges), Chapter VIII, says: 


Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how much 
metal they contain. Probably not one person in two thousand in this king- 
dom knows, or need know, that a sovereign should contain 123.27447 grains 
of standard gold. 

Money is made to go. People want coin not to keep in their own pockets, 
but to pass it off into their neighbors’ pockets, 


Dugald Stewart, professor of moral e in the Univer- 
sity 15 Edinburgh, in his Lectures on Political Economy (Part 1, 
Boo : : 


3 . 


When gold is converted into coin, its possessor never thinks of anything 
but its exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of guineas to be more valua- 
ble because they are capable of ete transferred into a service of plate for 
his own use. y, then. should we suppose that if the intrinsic value of 
gold and silver were completely annihilated, they might not still perform, 
as well as now, all the functions of money, supposing them to retain all those 
recommendations (durability, divisibility, etc.) formerly stated, which give 
them so decided a superiority over everything else which could be employed 


for the same purpose. 

ae ga the supply of the precious metals at present afforded by the 
mines to fall entirely the world over, there can be little doubt that all the 
plate now in existence would be gradually converted into money, and gold 
and silver would soon cease to be employed in the ornamental arts. In this 
case a few years would obliterate entirely all trace of the intrinsic value of 
these metals, while their value would be understood to arise from those 
characteristical qualities (divisibility, durability, etc.) which recommend 
them as media of exchange. I see no reason why gold and silver should not 
have maintained their value as money, if they had been applicable to no 
other purposes than to serve as money. I am therefore disposed to think 
with Bishop Berkeley, whether the true idea of money, as such, be not alto- 
gether that of a ticket or counter. 


These, Mr, President, are the statements of a few of the world’s 
greatest economic teachers. They I pisces a doctrine in ad- 
vance of their day. It is the economic system of the future b 
which financial standards will be solved, when legislators an 
nations have become enlightened, and when we have become 
tired of quarreling over these so-called precious metals, which are 
but one degree removed from the cowrie shell of the barbarian. 
For the present we must adjust ourselves to the times and secure 
us convenient and accurate a medium of exchange as possible in 
gora ani silver, Gold and silver wedded has been our standard. 

he question confronting us is whether we shall discard silver 
and come to an absolute gold basis. There are many reasons, 
Mr. President, why this step should not be taken. 


SILVER IS THE MOST STABLE MEASURE OF VALUE. 


The United States uses gold, silver, paper, copper, and nickel; 
all are money after the money function has been attached. And 
in the consideration of these materials we have no right to con- 
sider whether one is more valuable than another. 

Silver is scorned and repudiated to-day by the monometallists, 
because it does not rise above 75 cents per ounce or because the 
dollar has silver worth but 55 or 60 cents, while gold they say 
still maintains its par value and its stability. 

It is true that as measured with gold, silver is at a disadvan- 
tage. But how, pray, can a parity be maintained when silver is 
shorn of its money function? You might as well enter two fast 
and equally matched horses ina race and breaking the leg of 
one expect it to run an even race, as to ex 
entcircumstances to maintaina parity with gold. No two kinds 
of money ever remained at a parity unless they possessed an 
even chance in the eyes of the law. Gold is to-day a legal ten- 
der for all debts public and private and for all amounts. Silver 
is a legal tender, or possesses a money function, only to the 
amount of $5. 

All metals used as money have both a commodity and a mone- 
rif value. The copper cent is worth as a commodity but one- 
eighth of 1 cent, and the stamp of the Government adds the 
money function, viz, the faith and credit of the Government, 
which is seven-eighths. The nickel in the 5-cent piece is worth 
as a commodity but a trifle; with the money function added it is 
worth 5 cents, The component parts of the silver dollar are 40 
cents of commodity and do cents of monetary value. The com- 
modity value of the gold dollar is not more than 25 cents, while 
the stamp of the Government, adding the money function, makes 
it worth 100 cents. Were the world to-day to relieve gold of its 
monetary function it would be shoveled into the corners of build- 

as more worthless than iron. It would not, as economisis 


in 
tell ua, be universally desirable. It is not fit to make plows, 


ct silver under pres- 


shovels, kntves, forks, or any other article useful in the mechan- 
ical arts. Restore silver again to its rightful place in our mone- 
tury system and it will be universally desired by our bankers as 
well as by the poor. 

The material chosen for money, Mr. President, must first be 
a convenient medium of exchange, and second, a constant and 
invariable measure of the value of commodities. Of the former 
I have already spoken; I will only add that about the amy argu- 
ment which has been adduced ag: t silver is that it is bulky and 
can not be easily handled. If this is an objection, it is one that 
comes from bankers only. The people never 8 ake 
because they are denied the privilege of carrying it. Silver 
the rman’smoney. It circulates in all the small transactions 
of life, and a large percentage ot business dealings are small 
transactions. The ple love silver. They revere it because 
of its antiquity and because it has always been the money of the 
people. There can be no reason for taking it away from them, 
except that by its presence they are made less dependent upon 
the gold of the rich. The bankers to-day are relieved from the 
burden of handling silver coins through the convenience of silver 
certificates. Give silver coins the same chance under the law 
that gold has, and it will go to the people and never return for 
redemption or to trouble the banker. Do you wonder, therefore, 
that the people are aroused at this time as never before in the 
history of the nation? 

I wish to spenk more particularly of the second feature of a 
circulating medium, and that is its constancy and invariability 
as a measure of the value of commodities. This is an all-im- 
portant question, seeing thatthe world is hopelessly in debt and 
that the situation is growing worse. The kings of plutocracyin 
Europe to-day rule the world. Every civilized nation upon the 
globe is under obligation to them. The interest gatherers hourly 
clip their coupons, which go across all seas and represent the 
gold tribute they exact from the poor and unfortunate of all 
countries. Contracts have been made for a century, and will 
continue to be made for a century to come. The question, there- 
fore, becomes as important to the creditor as tothe debtor. The 
former wishes the payment of his money in a material which 
represents as much to him as at the time the loan was made, and 
the latter wishes to cancel his obligation with products which 
cost him no more labor than at the time he made the contract. 

It is manifestly unjust that pending this stupendous indebted- 
ness the contract should be changed and either party be made 
to suffer. For the kings of finance to change the terms of pay- 
ment in contracts with the poor is nothing less than robbery of 
the most exacting type. This is the question that now confronts 
us. It is not, as the subsidized press says, an obstruction by sil- 
ver lunatics and owners of silver mines. The Government has 
by law fixed a measure of commodities in the bushel, the pound 
weight, and the yardstick. The grain gamblers have robbed 
the people enough as it is: but should they attempt, after con- 
nering the wheat of the United States, to change by law the 
bushel measure and maintain their price there would be revolu- 
tion. There is almost revolution to-day, Mr. President, through 
the tampering with the monetary standards. The people protest 
against the attempt to bring the country and the world to agold 
standard especially when gold is enhanced in value by the de- 
monetization of silver. 

It has been proven, I think, that this silver is less variable 
than gold, and therefore should be preserved as the measuring 
standard. > 

NOT AN OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER. 

Constancy of supply cuts an important figure as to the constane: 
and invaviability of any metal used as money. Butif wes 
take the trouble to investigate it will be observed that there has 
been no great excess in the production of silver, and hence no 
reason for the change of ratio, much less for a cessation of coin- 


age. 

Hon. Thomas V. Carter, of California, has compiled some ve 
valuable facts from statistics, complete for the world to 1889. 
There has been no change of importance since that time. From 
this it appears that at that period the world’s stock of gold and 
silver was as follows: 

In pounds avoirdupois: Gold, 43,526,435; silver, 633,826,889. 
The ratio indicated is 14.56. 

Turned into dollars the result is as follows: Gold, $14,363,723,- 
229; silver, $12,993,451,501. The result shows an excess of $1,370,- 
271,719 of gold. 

Again the total production of gold and silver in the world from 
1848 to 1889 is as follows: Gold, 13,333,639 in pounds avoirdupois; 
silver, 105,026,469. The ratio indicated is 8 to 1. 

The value of the same in dollars would be as follows: Gold, 
$4,418,300,870; silver, $2,153,842.114. 

The result shows that more than twice as much gold as silver 
was produced during that period. 
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From 1878 to 1880, there was a slight excess in the production | These statements are borne ‘out by the tables furnished by the 
of silver over gold, though not such as to cause any pea vari- | eminent statistician, Dr. Adoiph Soetbeer, for the years 1492 to 
ation. In 1839, the excess of gold over silver was 81, 370,000, 000. 1892inclusive. 


Statement of the production of gota and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


From 1483 to 1085 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is the annual 
i f estimate at the Bureau of the Mint. * 


Gold. Silver. Percentage of production. 


ual average of period.] Total for the period. 


Value. Fine ounces.] Value Fine ounces. ae Fine ounces. 8 
5,221, 100 | $107,931, 000 1,511,050 | $1,954,000 | 22, 300, 400 $54,703, 000 1.0 89.0] 66.4 33.6 
5,524. 656 114, 205, 000 2,899, 930 3,749, 000 508, 89, 986, 000 7.4] 926) 55.9 44.1 
4,377,544 | 90,492,000} 10,017,940] 12, 952, 160, 287,040 | 207, 240, 000 2.7 97.3] 30.4 69.6 
4,398, 120 | , 90, 917, 000 9,628,925 | 12. 450, 192, 578, 500 | 248, 990, 000 2.2) 97.8) 28.7 73.3 
. 4,745,340 88, 005, 000 13, 467, 65 17, 413, 000 „352, 700 | 348, 254, 000 1.7| 983] 22.0 78.0 
5, 473,360 | 113,248,000 | 13,596,285 | 17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579, 000 2.0 98.0) 24.4 75. 
5¹ 5,386,900 | 110, 324,000 | 12,654,240] 15. 301, 000 253,034,800 | 327,221, 00 21| 97.9) 2.2 74. 
828, 5,639,110 | 116,571,000 | 11,776,545 | 15,228,000 | 235,530,900 | 304, 525, 000 2.3 87.7 27.7 72. 
207, 154, 5,954,180 | 123,084,000} 10,834,550] 14,008,000 | 216,691,000 | 20, 166, 000 27 97.3] 30.5 69. 
B45, 154, 6,921,895 | 143,088,000 | 10,992,085 | 14,212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284,240, 000 31) 969| 33.5 66. 
412, 163 520, 8,243,200 | 170,403,000 11. 432, 540 14,781,000 | 228, 650,80 | 295. 629, 000 3.5 96.5] 36.5 63. 
6 12,268,440 | 253,611,000 | 13,863,030 | 17,924,000 | 277, 261, 600| $58, 480, 000 4.2 85.8 414 58. 
15, 824,230 | 327, 118, 000 17, 140, 12] 22,162,000 | 342,812,235 | 443, 232, 000 4.4 5.6 425 57. 
13.318.315 275, 211. 000 20,985,591 | 27,133,000 | 419,711,820 | 542, 658, 000 31] 96.9 33.7 66. 
11, 438,970 | 239, 464,000 | ` 28,261,779 | 38,540,000 | 565,235,580 | 730, 810, 000 2.0 88.0 244 75 
5,715,627 | 118,152,000 | 28,746,922 | 37,163,000 | 287,469,225 371, 677, 00C 1.9 981) 24.1 T. 
957 3,679,568 | 76,063,000 | 17,385,755 | 22,479,000 | 173, 857.555 | 224, 788, 000 21) 97.9] 2.3 74. 
457, 044 4,570,444 | 94, 479. 00% | 14,807,004} 19,144,000 | 148,070,040 | 191, 444, 00 3.0| 97.0] 330 67. 
652, 201 6,522,913 | 134,841,000 | 19,175,867 | 24,793,000 | 191,758,675 | 247,930,000 8.3 96.7 38.2 G4. 
1, 760, 502 17, 605,018 | 383,928,000 | 25,090,342 | 32,440,000 | 250,903,422 321, 400, 000 66| 93.4] 529 47. 
6,410, 324 32,051,621 | 662,566,000) 28,488,597 | 36,824,000 | 142,442,986 | 184,169,000] 18.4] 81.6] 78.3 21. 
1856-1880.. 6, 486, 262 32,431,312 | 670,415.00) | 29,095,428 | 237,618, 0.0 145,477,142 | 188,092,000] 18.3| 8.8| 721 21, 
1881-1865. 5,940, 582 29,747,913 | 614,944,000} 35,401,972 | 45,772,000 | 177,009,862 | 228,851,000] 14.4] 85.6 72.9 27. 
1886-1870.. 6, 270, 086 31,350,430 | 648,071,000 | “43,051,683 | 55,663,000 215,257. 914 278,313,000] 12.7 87.3] 70.0 80. 
1871-1875.. 5, 591, 014 27,955,068 | 577,083,000 | 63,317,014 | 81,864,000 | 316,585,069 | 409, 322, 000 8.1] 51.9 58.6 4l. 
1876-1830 5,513, 110 27,715, 550 | 572,931,000 | 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 | 393,878,009 | 509, 256. 000 66| 93.4] 53.0 47. 
188) 4,794, 755 23,973,773 | 495,582,000} 92,003,944 | 118, 955.000 | 460,019,722 | 504,773,002 5.0 95.0] 45.5 54. 
1886.. 5, 127, 750 5,127,750 | 106,000,000 | 93,276,030 | 1-0, 600,000 | 93,276,000 | 120, C00. 000 5.2 94.8 46.8 53. 
1887 5, 093, 984 5,093,984 | 105, 302,000 | 98,189,000 | 124, 336,000 | 96,189,000 | 124, 366,000 5.0| 95.0] 45.9 51. 
18. 5, 316, 412 5,316,412 | 109,900,000 | 109,911,000 | 142,107,000 | 109,911,000 | 142, 107,000 4.6| 85.4 43.6 50. 
1889__ 5,746, 950 5, 746, 950 116,800,000 25,830,000 | 162,690,000 | 325,820,000 | 162, 690, 000 44} 85.6 422 57. 
1890.. 5,473. 631 5,473,631 | 113, 150, 33,213,000 | 172. 235,000 | 133, 213, 000 | 172, 235, 000 40| 98.0] 39.7 60. 
1891.. 5, 830, 107 5,830,107 | 120,519,000 | 144,426,000 | 186,733,000 | 144,426,000 188, 788, 000 3.9| $6.1] 39.2 60. 
C 6, 328, 272 6, 328,272 | 130,817,000 | 152,062,000 | 196, 605, 000 062, 108, 605, 000 4.0 96.0 40.0 60. 
CPC | E 00 , 522, 507, 710 |9,728, 072,000} 5.0 * 54 
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During the Parties covered by this table the total production 
in the world of gold was 397,191,823 fine ounces; silver, 7,522,507, 
716 fine ounces, or a ratio of 18 to 1. 

From the comments of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest| I collate the following table of the relative propertions of 


cent in weight. the coined dollar there being smaller than ours; thirdly, 

y reason of the use of coined money there since it was coined it has worn 
away not less than 3 per cent, wh ch would be another loss in weight; 
fourthly. under a properly drawn mintage bill they would have to t 
to us pure bullion, such as we get in the barfromthe mine. To do this they 
would have to extract the alloy from their bullion after it was melted down, 
to wit, the 10 per cent alloy that was put into it before coinage to enable it 


gold and silver produced at stated periods and the value of silver: | to be coined. 
- Value This extraction wonld probably be at least one-half of thecost of mintage, 
per ounce which would makes per dent additional before they had ever reached our 
to 1840, thirty-five times as much silver as gold................- 129 to 132 mint. and our mint would charge 10 per cent of the bullion as its toll for re- 


157 to 1850, fifteen times as much silver as go 
1851 to 1855, five times as much silver as gold 
1855 to 1840, four times as much silver as gold 

The great argument of gold monometallists is that overpro- 
duction hf silver since the passage of the Sherman law has pro- 
duced its decline. During the year immediately preceding the 
panic the silver production of the United States was $74,000,0.0, 
while the production of gold was $33,000,000, the production of 
silver being only twice that of gold. May I ask why the price 
of silver did not fall when the production of silver was four, 
five, fifteen, and thirty-five times the production of gold. 

NO DANGER OF A DELUGE OF SILVER, NOR ARE WE LIABLE TO BECOME THE 
` ‘DUMPING GROUND FOR THE FOREIGN COMMODITY. 

All foreign silver is liable to bə consumed at home as subsid- 
ary coia, and none of it will be presented at the mints of the 
United Stites. At the present ratio between gold and silver, 
silver is more valuable abroad than it is here. On this point I 


coin: ma 30 per cent of an outlay to buy in foreign silver money to 
ha t recoin 800 us, or a loss to the foreigner or speculator who at- 
tempted it of 8960,000.000. And what would these foreigners and speculators 
receive? This bullion. 8210. 000. 000. An when they pot them they wouid cir- 
culate them as monvy the same as we do now our silver notes, and If be 
prefer the coin they would present their certilicates to the treasurer 

get the silver dollars that recoined out of this silver for 
money at a loss of 30 per cent and in one case out of six they would get go 
as tive-sixths of our coin would be silver and the balance gold, and our total 
gain for the re-oinage. less 2 Fire ot mint age. would produce 526.866.688. 80 
as the Government's profit in helping those foreigners to lose 8080, 000. 000 in 
trying to swamp us with their silver. and the recoinage would leave the 
same volume of coined money in the world as now exists, less 6 per cent in luss 
in weight by existing money being worn and lighter coinage than ours. 


We are not endangered, Mr. President, by a prospective deluge 
of silver from our American mines. From thereportof the Act- 
ing Director of the Mint, Mr. R. E. Preston, I collate the pro- 
duction of silver in the United States from 1873 to 1892, inclusive: 
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3 
will express my views in the words of the Hon. W. H. Standish, 30, 
the present attorney-generalof North Dakota, given in an article — 
inthe Arena of August last. He says: 40. 
THE DUMPING GROUND OF FOREIGN SILVER ARGUMENT ANSWERED. 30. 200, 000 


We are told that unlimited coinage will cause the silver money of other 
countries to be melted down into bullion an1 sent here for free coinage and 
thereby cause our Government to lose several hundred millions of dollars. 
" The total silver money of the world is approxim italy $3.700,000.000. We 
have $500,000,000 of this. leaving $3,209.000,000 in other countries. This 58.200. 
000,000 is money that has been coined in those countries and by the laws of 
those countries has been made legai tender for the payment of all debts in 
them, punlic and 


vate, and therefore has adebt-paying value equal to its 
face value, and “4 


cost its face vaiue in gold, as shown by our preceding 
remarks kary a letter from onr secretary of the Mint that we bave hereto- 
fore quo 


The assumption then that it could be purchased in gold at what would be 
its value in bullion if it had noè been coined and mate a legal tender must 
be discarded. even as to the limited legal-tender money of the world. 

This be'ng the cass, what profits would foreigners and ulators make 
in buying in the coined silver money of other countries to have itr 
by us? t, they would pay its face to get it; secondly, they would lose 3 


1882 


Our product will be needed to furnish the currency necessary 
for arapidly growing nition. Our population has increased from 


40,000,000 1873 to 65.000, 000, and the volume of business has 
increased a hundredfold. Our annual increase in population is 
a million a year. Nearly forty millions of our gold and silver is 
consumed in the arts. and this demand on the metals is growing 
at the rte of a million annually. It is thus seen that our out- 
put is not equal to the demand for an increase of currency, and 
will not be in the future unless some unfor seen discoveries of 
the precious metals are made. As to this, it is a well-known fact 
thatevery square mile of territory has been prospected, so that 
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the ratio of production as compared with gold is liable to de- 
crease, and the demand for silver advance instead of recede. 
THE COST. OF SILVER. 

It has been asserted time and time again that we are being 
flooded withsilver, the cost of production of which is not over3J 
cents per ounce, and that the Government is being compelled to 
buy this at the exorbit mt rate of from 77 cents to$1.29. These 
statements, Mr. President, show an utter ignorance of the-whole 
process by which silver is obtained. I have beiore me the 
pn phlet of statistics as to the mining of silver in the Territory 
ef U.ah. Only a very few mines are of a class that em produce 
ore at less than the market price of to-day. From the table of 
mining claims it is ascertained that but 40, 000 claims have been 
filed in the Territory of Utah since it was first discovered, and 
of these but 8,000 have ever produced ore, and one-quarter of 
these again have already been worked out. One would think, to 
hear E.stern men t lk, that one has but to take a journey through 
the mountains and stumble upon a rich vein of silver to make 
his fortune. Little do they think of the hunger and privations 
undergone by prospectos, or of the energy and capit el thst 
must be employed to develop a mine after it hes been discovered. 

But this is not at all uncommon that after months and years 
of work it is discovered that the search is a fruitless ons and 
the claim must be abandoned. It is my honest op nion that 
were prospecting, developing, mining, smelting, and shipping 
all taken into account the price will approach more nearly $4 
per ounce than $1.29. 

We have, Mr. President. coined only about $400,000,000 of sil- 
ver in the one hundred ye irs of our history, and no one has ever 
thought we were approaching a danger point until it was sug- 
gested by the financi rs of Wall street. The poopie of thə 
country, on the other h: nd, have been very grateful because a 
few millions have been added anaually-to our currency supply. 
Frinces ex mple is a safe guide for other and greater nations 
to follow. The wisdom of her statesmen and the energy of her 
people are commenced throughout the civilized world. 

After the Pranco-Prussian war she was compelled to pay an in- 
demnity of $1,000,000.C00 in addition tothe debts incurred in car- 
rying on the war. ‘Her rebound has been without parallel, and 
to-duy she has more gold and more silver in her vaults than any 
nation in Europe. II France with a popul ition one-half as gre it 
as our own, witha PEONY which might be included within two 
or three of our St tes, with resources tixed to the utmost, cin 
maintain in circulation between seven hundred and eight hun- 

. dred millions of silver, is it to be supposed that the United States, 
with her 6,,000,000 of enterprising people, a territory reaching 
from oc2an to ocean, resources as yet but parti illy developed, 
and a Governmeat more stable than France. supported by ener- 
getic and patriotic citizens, will not be able without even the 
suspicion of embarrassment to maintain a circulation of fifteen 
hundred millions of silver. The p:ople upon whom the respon- 
sibility r sts will grant no such supposition. Their manhood 
and their patriotism will not brook even the suspicion of in- 
solvency or repudiation. 

The Senator from New York a day or two since stated that 
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with the fall of Silver. 


Abe oF GOLD. DOLLAR 
“9 AS MEASURED BY SILVER. 
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As the production of Gold has fallen away its value has appreciated. Hence, prices 
measured by Gold have depreciated. 

The twenty commodities represented below include Cotton, Corn, Wheat, Wheat-Fiour, 
Mess Pork, Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, Butter, Eggs, etc., such as constitute the 
chief sources of America’s wealth. The fall in price of these commodities has kept pace 


Gold Standard. 
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business would again resume if this law were repealed: that the 
trouble in New Vork is largely want of confidence. Confidence 
by whom. or in whit or in whom, may Iask? ‘Have foreign na- 
tions questioned our integrity? No. Fave the fin inciars of New 
York ever doubied that we would be able to float und maintain 
at a parity four hundred millions ol silver? “Never for a moment. 
Have the oe lost confidence in themselves? Not ut all. 

Then, Mr. President, where is this want of conidence? It 
exists nowhere unless the people have lost confidence in the 
bankers and capitalists of our country. Tae unvarnished truth 
of the matter is thit silver st nds in the way of the money- 
lender, and it is this class that have raised the cry of suspicion 
against the white metal. But monometullists tell us that busi- 
ness men at least im gine that this purchase law is the cause 
of our depression, and that for this reason, if for no other, it 
should be repealed. 

Mr. President, we are not here to prescribe for hysterical, im- 
aginative patients. if in doing so we must rob the people of their 
best and most faithful currency. Let us give New York the 
bre id-pill prescription and she will recover. Unleéss it can be 
shown to me that the Sherman law is the active cause of our 
commercial depression, I will not vote for its repeal. For Istand 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in saying that this 
much-abused law has mitigated the evils of two punics: and 
though not as good as free coinage of silver, it is yet a recogni- 
tion of this metal as money by our mints, and isa source of pros- 
perity to a large and growing section of our country. 

There isnodanger of a foo L arising from any su iden cheapness 
of production, and we can thereſo e rely upon the same law which 
his governed the production of gold andsilver from prehistoric 
times. When given an equal chance under the law there has 
been but little variation during centuries and centuries of the 
progress of civilization. 

SILVER VARIES IN PRICE WITH COMMON COMMODITIES. 

But, Mr. Presid ant, there are other facts and arguments bear- 
ing directly upon the stability of silver. I think it can beshown 
conclusively that during all these trying years from 18.3 to the 
present, silver being the money of the people, has been the most 
accurate measure of their products. The facts show that the 
murket price of wheat, cotton, and other commodities, allowing 
for minor cıuses of fluctuation, rise and fall directly with the 
rise und fall of silver. 

The common phrase of newspaper parlance to-day is that sil- 
ver has depreciated und ‘that gold his remained the one steady, 
unswerving unit during all panicky situations. Thesestitements 
we are prepared to contest, and affirm that the gold dollar is the 
dishonest dollar. 

It arises from an ignorance of the first principles of econom- 
ics. The great law of supply and demand alone is sufficient to 
convince any fair-minded man that by the destruction of one of 
the money metals of the world the one left, being scarcer, is 
bound to appreciate, Iholdin my hind, Mr. President, three 
charts, marked D, E, and V, prepired by Mr. T. T. Baker. a civil 
engineer of ability in Butte, Mont., which I gladly incorporate 
in my remarks. This gentleman has evidently mideafull study 
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of the relation of the common products consumed by the people 
to our money standard. 

Itis shown that the market prices of wheat have fallen from 
131 in 1873, to 86 in 1885, 89 in 1887, 90 in 1889, 83 in 1890, 103 
in 1892. Cotton m ranges from 20 cents per pound in 1873, to 10 
cents in 1885, 11 in 1889, and 8 in 1892. 


The value of thesilver dollar as measured by gold has dropped 
from 100 in 1873, to 60 cents in 1892, or taking 100 as the gold 
standard, silver, wheat, cotton, a twenty other leading com- 
modities 1 range from 70 down to 


In the mean time the value of the gold dollar as measured by 
silver has risen from 99 to 148. 


CHART E”, 


VERASE PRICE E AR — 


Where Silver is regarded as the measure of value or constant quantity, these leading 
commodities show a much greater stability of price, but Gold shows a striking appre- 
ciation. The “dishonest dollar” is not the Silver Dollar, but is a $1.50 Gold Dollar. 
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From Chart E we learn that when silver is taken as the standard, upon the basis of 100, the leading commodities keep very 
close compan Starting at 95 in 1873 they reached their lowest point in 1879, which is but 75, and are found in 1892 at 80; while 
gold has . — 5 risen to 150. 


The claim is made that the fall of prices is dere to improved facilities of production. 
There have been improved facilities of producing Steel Rails but not of Butter and Eggs, 
yet the latter articles have shared the general fall in price. 


Prepared from data furnished by the “Statistical Abstract of the United States” for 
1892, issued by the Bureau of Statistics, under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
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It is claimed by gold monometallists that the depreciation in 
all lines of products has been caused by the improved facilities 
of production, but from Chart F we see that taking 100 as the 
gold standard and basis, steel rails, which are now produced 
with great facility, have "fallen, but that butter and eggs, and 
other common articles of consumption, still produced in the old 
fashioned way, have kept a steady march downward for twenty 
years. These facts have all been taken from the Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1892, issued by the Bureau of Statistics under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Silver, Mr. President, being the money of use in the ordinary 
transactions of life, still measures the common commodities, al- 
though demonetized since 1873. But when crowned with the 
monetary rights under the law it has measured on account of 
its stability not gay commodities but gold itself amongst the 
nations of the earth for centuries. 

in his Economy of Athens, says: 

The value of gold is more variable than that of silver, which, therefore, 

nag be considered as the standard of price for gold as well as for other com- 


The gold of the Greeks, the Persians, and Macedonians was all 
measured by silver. Locke,in his work on Money, says: 

I have spoken of silver coin alone, because that makes the money of ac- 
count and measure of trade through’ the world. 

But recent testimony upon this point confirms what I have 
just read. Mr. Robert Giſfen, who is chief of the statistical de- 
partment of the board of trade in England, and one of the 
strongest and most avowed champions of monometallism in that 
country, has made some very remarkable admissions in regard 
to the appreciation of bc? | in a pamphlet, entitled Recent 
Changes and Prices and Incomes Compared,” published in Lon- 
don in 1888. He th 8 


chasing power than was se the tees Amen or twenty 
e as continued over a long enoug! perl to e for all 
minor ations. 
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These statements are borne out in his pamphlet by tables and 
facts. 

I shall also, Mr. President, present some tables compiled by 
the eminent statistician, Mr. A. Sauerbeck. On the principle 
of the index number, 100 being the unit, he has rated 45 leading 
articles of common consumption. These range from 102 in 1874 
to 68 in 1892. 


Mr. Sauer- Mr. Sauer- 
beck’s in- beck's in- 
dex num. dex num- 
Years. te s for 45 Years. bers for 45 
loading leading 
commodi- 


tes. 


882288828 
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The second table of Dr. Sauerbeck on the same principle indi- 
cates a striking contrast between the relative value of gold and 
silver between the years 1854 and 1892. 


19 1 — 65 Yearly in- (Yearly in- 
Years from 7 ack to ex num- ex num- 
1854. bers of Years from 1873 on to 1892. bers of 
silver. silver 
9 2 2 
99.7 93.3 
99.6 86.7 
99.6 90.2 
81 A 
100.5 85.9 
100.9 8.9 
101.1 83.1 
10.9 70.9 
. ae, 
15 55 
N. 73. 
101.0 70.4 
101.5 70.2 
161 att 
101.1 68.4 


From this we learn the gold prices of silver in 1854 was 101.1 
and 97.4 in 1873. Since which time there has been a steady decli- 
nation to 65.4 in 1892. 

The third table on the same principle rates the forty-five 
principal commodities and silver. 


Mr. Sauerbeck's in- 
dex numbers 


Mr. Sauerbeck's in“ 
dex numbers 


Years. Ot 4 prin- Years. t 45 prin- 
cipal com- Ot silver. cipal com- Of silver. 
modities. 


modities, 
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These London statistics corroborate the facts that have been 
given time and time again by bimetallists in America that the 
principal commodities of common consumption are closely allied 
with silver and rise and fall with it. 

Let me quote also some statements made by the Right Hon. 
Leonard oren member of Parliament, in the Nineteenth 
Century for April last. 

This gentleman was a member of the gold and silver commis- 
sion, signed the favorable report, but feels that he can not ac- 
quiesce in all the statements made. Here are some extracts: 

Isit trae that gold is thus a stable standard? I was one of the six mem- 
bers of the gold and silver commission who could not see their way to rec- 
ommend bimetallism, and reported: 

“When we look at the character and times of the fall in the prices of com- 
modities, » + + we think the sounder view is that the greater part of the 


fall has resulted from causes touching the commodities rather than 
an appreciation [or increase in value] of the standard.“ 


In the same paragraph we had said: 
“ We are far from denying that there may have been, and probably has 
peek, . of gold, though we held it impossible to determine 
extent.’ 


Let me makea confession. I hesitated a little about this ee — 
thought there was, perhaps, more in the s tion of an appreciation of 
lieved; but while I thus dou did not dis- 


gold than my colleagues 
sent. 


Tam now satisfied that there has been an appreciation of gold greater than I 
suspected when I signed the report, and I should not be able to concur in the 


same parananpi again. 
We have n pasung through a period of appreciation of gold, and no 
one can tell how long it will last. is a serious matter. + * The 
pressure of all debts, private and public, has increased. 

The situation is serious. It is a dream to suppose that gold is stable in 
value. It is no more stable than silver. It has undergone a considerable 
appreciation in recent years, and industry and commerce have been more 
an zed by its movement than they would have been had silver been our 
standard. 

Every step taken towards the further demonetization of silver must tend 
to the enhancement of the value of gold. 

It is true that much inconvenience is involved in the use of gold as the 
Standard in some countries, and of silver as the standard in others, with no 
link to check their divergent variations; but the advantage of having the 
same monetary basis throughout the world would be counterbalanced if we 
made gold that universal basis and tie all the fortunes of the nations to it. 

Five years ago I joined with my friends in deprecating any attempt to 
establish an international eement for the free coinage of both gold and 
Sllver as standard money. I have advanced with further experience and re- 
flection to the belief that such an agreement is to be desired. 


In 1867 Mr. Ernest Seyd, a far-sighted and clear-headed finan- 
cier, in discussing this question, which was then exciting con- 
siderable interest, expressed himself very freely on the evils that 
would probably fall on the world in an attempt to discard silver 
as a full legal-tender money metal. He said that 

Throughout the world a fall in prices would take place, injurious alike to 
the owners of solid 88 and to the laboring classes, and advantageous 


only, and unjustifiably so, to the holders of state debts and other contracts 
of that kind. 


All these statements but corroborate the statement made by 
the London Economist, Mr. Gladstone, and others. The Econo- 
mist for 1883 says: 

England being the chief creditor nation of the world. it is to her interest to 


keep the volume of money as small as possible in countries from which debts 
are due to her citizens. 


England, Mr. President, has over one thousand millions of 
money loined abroad. It is estimated that the United States 
pays two hundred millions to Great Britain annually, and it re- 
quires but a schoolboy to discover that it isa grea 8 
to England when, by raising the standard, prices are lowered 
America. The war has reached the point of cold-blooded self- 
preservation or selfish interest. It is high time to ask whether 
we shall be willing to follow the dictation of England's financiers, 
We have already listened, to our sorrow. We stand to-day sur- 
rounded by financial p mic and social unrest, with starvation 
threatening millions of laborers, Mr. Glidstone, a short time 
since in the British Parliament, said: 

What isthe use? What do we want with a bimetallic convention? I am 
afraid to undertake to state what the amount is, but a very large amount of 
money is due to people who live within the United Kingdom from le 
who live without the United Kingdom. I should estimate it at two billions 
of sterling—ten thousand millions of American doliars. I admire the phi- 
3 of gentlemen who would make a gift to our debtors of Rat 
amount, but I do not see what cause we would have to co 


selves, though I may see some reason why the rest of the wor! 
gratulate itself. à 


i Tig is the encouragement, Mr. President, we get from Eng- 
and. 

No internationa] agreement will ever receive her consent. I 
think I have shown clearly the English policy and where Eng- 
lish interests lie. And the opinionsof Mr. Gladstone are shared 
by other English statesmen as fair-minded as he. Such confes- 
sions are cold blooded and not born of justice or charity, and 
are prompted by a worse spirit than self-preservation. It is 
that which looks upon foreign nations as so many fields for plun- 
der. England has no love for the United States, and in her 
failure to coerce us in 1776 she did not yield her purpose to 
bring us into subjection to English will. To be conquered and 
made tributary in war is merciful as compared toa monetary 
subjection. 

According to Hugh McCulloch, once Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, pazope held, in 1868, $850,000,000 of American securities 
which ed for interest in gold. He further states, We ars 
even now increasing our debt to Europe at the rate of $60,000,000 
to $70,000,090 in interest-bearing bonds,” and ‘‘of the $1,300,- 
000,000 of the gold and silver products of California and the Ter- 
ritories produced since 1848, we have exported $1,100,000,000.” 

Our obligations since then, Mr. President, including railroad 
bonds, have increased, according to Poor's Manual, to about 
$4,000,000,000. This at 5 percent interest would make an annual 
tribute of $200,000,000. This indicates the financial dependence, 
if not slavery to which the people of our country are fast drift- 
ing. England has a limited territory, there being but land 
enough for a seat of government, but she has outlying colonies 


atulate our- 
should con- 
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in all parts of the globe, and is marching steadily towards pos- 
session of the islands of the seas. 

But these are largely provinces for be She juggles with 
provincial monetary standards as the Hindoo does with his 
sword, and all to swell, the stream of gold that flows into the 
coffers of the mother country. 

As speech was l itely delivered in the English Parlia- 
ment by Hon. Henry Chaplin which was corroborated by the 
Parsee member from India, showing the disaster caused to In- 
dia by the closing of the mints at Bombay and Calcutta to the 
free coinage of silver. I.quote an extract of the speech from a 
London dispatch of August 8: 


PLUNDERED BY THE ENGLISH—STARTLING STATEMENTS ON SILVER IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS— DONE TO HIDE A DEFICIT—MEMBER CHAPLIN CLAIMS 
THAT THE GOVERNMENT TAMPERED WITH THE CURRENCY OF INDIA TO 
PREVENT A BIG DIFFERENCE IN THE EXPENDITURES AND THE INCOME— 
DESCRIBED AS A FLAGRANT THEFT FROM THE NATIVES—SOCIALISTS IN 
SESSION—OTHER NEWS. 


LONDON, August 8. 
In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Gladstone announced that an au- 


tumn session of Parliament wouid be held. The prime minister's wor is 
Were gree ed with cheers by the members of the Government party. The 
home-rule bill was then taken up and some discussion was indulged in, after 


which Mr. Chaplin made a motion that the House go into committee to dis- 
cuss the financial sivuaiion in India. 

He charged the Government with sistently obstructing the discussion 
of this question and sald that the chinging of the Indian currency system 
be:ore allowing Parliament to express an opinion on the matter was a sub- 

of urgent payye importance. If the House had waited for the Indian 

et it would have been some time in October before it would have gota 
chance to expose the troubles arising from the Government’s indiscreet ac- 
tion. He could not, he aided, blame the Indian government. which had found 
itself confronted with bankruptcy on one hand or the closing of the mints to 
‘free coinage on the other. 

‘The latter po.icy was full of danger to the commercial interests of the 
world. This had been practically forced upon the Indian government 
by the attitude of the Imperial Government. 

The government of India had escaped a deficit by tampering with the cur- 
rency and artiticially raisimg the value of therupee. The effect of this action 
had to lower the pro tanto value of everything else. 

Tae govera neat had virtually mul ted tae natives of India by methods 
Which it had hoped would not be discovered. The gre of the Indian 
amints ta the free coinage of silver had necessarily led to a fall in the value 
of that metal within a month as the world had never before known. There 
had been a tremendous wrong done to the people of India, who held enor- 

mons quantities of uncoined metal. 

t a8 a single stroke the government had depreciated by 15 per cent the value 
ot the silver held re population of India. A more flagrant act of public 
„plunder has never m perpetrated by a civilized government. The result 

been a convulsed tinancial situation from China to Peru. If the repeal 
by the American Congress of the Sh rman act should become inevitable it 
Would be partly due tu the error th st had been committed in India. A fur- 
ther fall in the prive of silver must follow the repeal of the Sherman act. 

Frequently during his remarks Mr. Chaplin was interrupted by cries of 


“Hear!” Hear!“ 
Mr. Chapin, in concluding, demanded to know whether the government, 
ore this action in India, had held any communication with the 


United States Government. and whether the government, with their eyes’ 
no opened, conte nplated persisting in the great wrong. 

The loss to holders of silver securities. he said. was already nigh £200,009,- 
000, for which the government must be held re pousible. Their action could 
not fail to appreciate gold throughout the world, while increasing commer- 
cial dificulties everywhere. 


If such be England’s policy towards her colonies, can we as a 
rivaln tion expect fairer treatment? Whyshould we voluntarily 
es ourselves in the condition where India is compelled to be? 
e United States is looxed upon by Europe as a nation of inex- 
rienced financiers who are willing to place themselves under 
hes tut lage. She will consent to no financial compromise by 
which we shall be placed upon an equal footing with her in the 
monetary world. To be sure there isa growing sentiment. in 
favor of bimetallism in Great Brit iin. All honor to men like 
Balfour: znd Freuen. Archbishop Walsh, and others. But be- 
tween them and the goal of their hopes isa majority of the Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, and the crowned heads of England 
and Europe. These stand asan insurmountable barrier in the 
way, and it is useless to fritter away time and money in sending 
commissions abroad. We might as well face the question of 


INDEPENDENT ACTION, 


and trim our commercial sils accordingly. We are powerful 
enough. Let us lead the nations of the earth in the struggle for 
bimetallism, which must be the future policy of Europe as well 
as America. 

What though our gold is demanded by and should go to Europe? 
What is there to bo feared in a silver basis? We can get on 
without gold. and our people will be perfectly willing to trans- 
act their b. siness with silver. 

But some one complains about the difficulty in settling trade 
balances and interest obligations with ‘Europe. In this, Mr. 
President, there will not be the slightest difficulty. There has 
never yet been a tride b l:nce settled with money. Gold and 
silver may leave our shores as money, but it 1 nds on the other 
sideasacommodiiy. It is weighed in the scales, as are our ce- 


We are rich, not only in gold and silver, but in corn and cot- 


ton and wheat, and cattle on a thousand hills. In settling our 
balances we are Pea to give whatever England calls for, 
and are prep ired in turn to demand from her whatever we ask. 
Let usnot be frightened by the bugaboo of international trade. 
England has traded and trades now withnations using all kinds 
ol money. It will not frighten her to come in contact with us as 
a silver nation. It is for our people to say what shall be our 
measuring unit, as our labor and our interests are in jeopardy. 
We should n t destroy a large section of our country at tne be- 
hest of English financiers; and, if necessary for self-protection, 
we can proclaim the Monroe doctrine, America for Ameri- 
cans.” Our interests lie southward, noteastward; notin courting 
English favor, but in 


A PAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


The United States, Mr. President, in returning to bimetallism, 
which marked the d ıy of her prosperity, will not recede, as Sen- 
ators have said, to the level of silver-standard countries. The 
condition of India, China, and certiin South American nations 
can be satisfactorily explained on other grounds than monetary 
standards. To the south of us are possibilities of empires. 
Mexico has 11,00u,0000, Central Americ. 3,000,000, and South 
Ameriea 35,0 0.000 people, all transacting business upon a silver 
standard, and their commerce with us is done largely by way of 
England. By coalition with the United States, mutual prosper- 
ity would follow in all commercial lines, and the two sister con- 
tinents, standing together, would rival and surpass the Old World 
in the progress of civilization. 

Let me give from Mulhall’s Statistics some facts as to the 
amount of import and export trade of Central and South Ameri- 


can States. These are based on the reports for 1889: 
Countries. Imports. | Exports. 
9, 700, 090 821, 270, 000 
14, 209,000 | 12, 500, 
6, 60,000 | 7.00. 000 
6, 200,000 | - 6, 200, (00 
2.500, 000 3; 500, 000 
2,800,000 | 1,600, 0.0 
2,200,000 2. (00, 000 
1,800,000 | 1, 30, 000 
900,000 | 1,500,000 | 
300, 000 200, 000 
57, 200, 000 57, 800, 000 114, 500, 0.0 
Mexico . 100,000 | 12,500,000 | 2), 609, 000 
Central America............--.s---s---2--s2 30m, 0 | 3,500, 000 | 6, 500, 000 


The production of gold and silver in these States for 1889, 1890, 
and 1891 was as follows: 


1891. 


Silver. 
Argenting . x 800 | 803,000 | 2000 8810560 ~ 82 000 |” 855.000 
en „ 

Chlle 3,000, 000 
ee 5 

enezu —— 
Colombia. 1, 238, 000 
Bern. 2, 112,000 
Bolivia a 5. 488, 000 
Mexico 53. 000, 000 
Central America. 2, 000, 000 


Our commerce with these countries is growing now, and with 
roper encouragement the volume of business done could te 
gly increased. The business done by the United States in 
1892 with these Republics is shown, by the Government Statis- 
tical Abstract for 1892, to be as follows: 


Exports to | Im rts from 
United States. United States. 


Countries. 


$14, 240,009 $118, 633, 004 
2, 927, 488 5, 343, 749 
3,544, 709 3, 487, 159 

929, 030 480, 
4, 049. 155 10, 325, 338 
3, 134, 152 4, 116, 888 
810, 070 809, 831 
1, 007,035 591, 300 
3 
14, 293, 999 28, 107, 525 
2, 762,531 6, 409, 015 


Let me quote here, Mr. President, as touching this subject, an 
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interview with -Señor Don Alvarez, a merchant of the City of 
Mexico, and published in the Denver Road: 


From Our Republic, Oakland, Cal. ] 

CITIZENS READ THIS—WHAT A PROMINENT MEXICAN SAYS OF OUR TRADE 
‘POSSIBILITIES UNDER A .FREE-SILVER POLICY—VAST COMMERCIAL RELA- 
TIOKS WITH MEXIGO AND SOUTH AMERICA—BRAZIL, BOLIVIA, ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, CHILE, URUGUAY, AND PARAGUAY WOULD ALL TRADE WITH 
THIS COUNTRY INSTEAD OF GOING TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


In order to reach all the business men of Oakland and San Francisco we 

reprint the followmg article: 
Denver (Colo.) Road.] ‘ 

Senor Don Alvarez, a gentleman doing business in the City of Mexico, 
called on us this week. 

He conductsa large mercantile business in that city and is visiting America 
for the rst time. 

“You have a grand country, said he, “Ihave been in New York, Boston, 
and other cities and visited the World's Fair at Chicago. I never dreamed 

our country contained such a progressive, inventive, and pushing peo ple. 

wish [could do business with yuur people but I can not. I buy your cotton 
goods through London and Liverpool brokers and pay them insilver bullion 
Waich they carry to India to coin into rupees that pass in India trade Aspar 
with gold. hy this means they do by my country as they are doing 25 t 
beautiful nation of yours, namely, rui ng our tarming industries. By the 
way. I cut this article out of one of your Denver papers this morning, and I 
wish you would read it.” 

After looking over the numerous other newspaper clippings, he at last 
fount what he wanted us to read. It read as follows: 


“NEW YORK, July 20. 


“The Evening Post says: ‘The effect of the proposed closing of the largo 
Amoskeag cotton plant in Manchester, N. H., during the month of August. it 
ås asserted, has been generally overestimated. ‘This, atallevents, is the view 
of many of the leading cotton merchants here. It is regarded as probable 
that many other mills in New England, such as the Manchester mills, the 
Pembroke, Webster, and China mills, and the York Manufacturing Com- 
(pany of Saco, will shut down, but, nevertheless, the situation is not consid- 
an alarming one by the New York merchants. 

„Ane closing of the oskeag mills will undoubtedly be followed by the 
closing of other large manufacturing concerns in New England ami perhaps 
in New York. It Will be done as a precautio! y measure to prevent a large 
accumulation of goods during the autumn. ere is already a large ac- 
cumulation of ginghams. which will be forced down in price if the produc- 
tion continues at tne prevent rate. A large proportion of these are goods 
for the spring trade. view of the present financial disasters, it is hardy 
to be expected that the country will have recovered from the drain by spring. 
so that trade wil then probably be anything but brisk. In view ofasmaller 
demand. therefore, it is but natural that the mills should diminish their 
outputaccoruingly. This is best done by stopping work altogether and thus 
Saving the heavy expense of keeping up the power, besides a whole month's 
Wages. A month's wages for the Amoskeag e I understaud, 
amounts to as much as $225,000. This-is the best time of the year for such a 
measure, for most of the operatives wish to take a vacation during the sum- 
mer or can at least in winter when their living expenses are so much higher. 
Tf the mills had not decided to close now, they would probably have had to 
ao. a De ember, when it would have been a very serious matter for the 
operatives.“ 
. we had read it we handed it to him and remarked: It's sad, isn't 


“Yes,” sald he, but it is sadder still when one contemplates how utterly 
fool sh it is to permit such a condition.” 

How wouid pon remedy it?” we asked. 

“Easy enough!” he exclaimed. as he lit a cigarette and settled himself 
down in our big armchair. “Now listen. I buy thousands of yards of 
Amoskeag cotton in Europeevery year, as all Mexican mercuants do. Now, 
suppose your manufacturers would come to our Mexican merchants and say: 
‘Here,’ we have passed a free-coinage bill and can now allow you $1 29 per 
ounce for our silver against 70 cents per ounce aliowed you by England.’ 
How long would your Amoskeag mills be without orders under such a con- 
dition? Why, in no time they would be submerged with orders, and we 
would use Amoskeag and other American made cotton instead of that grown 
in India and 3 in England. In fact. America would capture our 
entire trade, nåt only in cotton goods but in every other line of manufac- 
tured gogan Our people would exchange all their spare silver for American 
manufactured goods, if your people would declare free coinage for the metal 
itso abundantly pro juces, that would enable you to allow us #1.29 for our sii- 
ver. Notadoliarofoursilver would goto England at70cents anounce,orany 
other price under 81.29 per ounce. Such a rise in silver Mexico yearns for. 
Our agricultural industries would immediately take a step forwardand thus 
relieve the disivess that now exists among our peon system. Speaking of 
e your country will have plenty of them in another ten years if during 

leveland's xXxtraordinary session gold is made the sole basis of American 
nigh and values. I can't conceive what your people are thinking about. 

o the south of my country lies a whole continent of silver nations eager to 
break away from the slavery of the Rothschilds-Bank of England combine. 
Your nation could capture the entire trade of Brazil, Bolivia, Argentine 
Republic, Chile. Ur ay, Paraguay, Peru. Equador, Colombia, Nicrrau- 
gom and the Lord only kuows where pyon could reach—why. you could reach 
‘Into China India, and Australia by allowing #1.29 for silver,” 

Ves,“ we interrupted, but that would bring a flood of silver to this 
1 and we would become the dumping ground for all the silver of the 
world,” 

“Hat hal! ha!!!” laughed the señor, suppose you should become the 
dumping ground for silver, wouldn't it be a biessing compared with the 
present condition that now faces you? I wedump.our silver upon you we 
would not do so just for the fun of the ; we would buy your manufac- 
tured goods, and when buying them we would stimulate your manufactur- 
ing interests until the time would come when you couldn't find people 
enough to work in your mills. Would that be a sad condition!“ 

„No, but England would withdraw her gold, and 

„Oh. bosi!" interrupted the quick-witted Mexican. ‘Suppose she did; 
what figure would that cut?" 

“Our bonded debts,” we ventured. 

“Were made payable in coin,“ the señor added. and silver was coin 
When the debts were made, besides by that time England would allow $1.2 
por ounce for silver just as quickly as Americans, for she would be fightin; 

her life to retain her commercial supremacy, and the only way she coul 
hold her trade would be to either allow 31.29 per ounce for silver, the same as 
America, or order gunboats out and destroy the United States. Should she 
try the latter scheme. she would find the entire western hemisphere helping 
the United states, besides the nations like France and Russia and the entire 
tin Union would be glad to dip into the row and help to make it hot for 
he Rothschild family of gold owners. I tell you, my friend, the United 


States has it in her hands to obliterate the gold corner, and nothing can 
defeat you but the treachery of your dent and the Shylock-owned 
tools of Wall street, who are backing him. I glory in your spunk when you 
hoist your black flag aud yell Free coinage or a free fight. Keep it up, 
and if the New England States succeed in killing the great cotton States 
ol the South and your wheat-growing States of the Northwest and Pacific 
slope, and your mining States. let them do it. Then it will become your 
duty to boycott the Amoskeag mill and all other mills—usury mills and 
all. and begin to throw your trade elsewhere—among your own kind of 
one By and by the grand Pan-American idea of your late lamented 

ne will begin to become clear to you, and when that day comes you silver 
men will find plenty of friends below the Rio Grande River willing to ride 
bridle deep in blood with the devil, your Government. or any else, in 
order to dest oy the condition of human slavery the Jew -metal owners 
have built up through their control of the monetary system.“ 


Mr. PALMER. I did not hear the name of that gentleman. 

Mr. KYLE. Senor Alvarez,a merchant of Mexico. Ihave 
read a published interview with him. 

Mr. PALMER. He invites us to a Mexican entertainment. 

Mr. KYLE. No; a Pan-American entertainment. This, Mr. 
President, is the extended hand of the South. Let us grasp 
it and together let us help lift the burdens from the backs of 
our farmers and laboring men. This class in the United States, 
in Mexico, in Central America, and in South America are all 
prostrate. 

In the Arena of recent date were two excellent papers written 
by two of our brightest Americans upon the subject, Are We a 
Prospetous People? 

I commend these to the consideration of all unbelievers. It 
is a timely and pertinent question to be discussed. In my 
speech last year I dwelt at some length on the centralization of 
wealth and the slavery of the poor. I wish I might be able to 
impress upon this body that the struggle now going on is not be- 
tween a few silver States and the rest of mankind. 


AGRICULTURAL STATES ARB ALSO INTERESTED. 


It is not the silver States alone that are opposing this measure 
for the repeal of the Sherman law. [ live in an agricultural 
State at the western border ol the Mississippi Valley. We pro- 
duce a little silver, to be sure, but not enough to entitle u to rec- 
ognition as a silver Stite. I shall cast my vote against repeal 
because honestly convinced that the depression of agricultural 
interests for twenty years has been c1used by the crime or blun- 
der of demonetization of silver in 1873, und that the repeal of the 
present silver-purchase clause of the Sherman law will further 
enhance the value of the gold dollar and cheapen all commodities 
measured thereby. 5 

It is the plain, honest pears of our Government, Mr. President, 
whose clamor is now heard ag: t repeal. The press never 
omit to say that The people dem ind repeal.” Asa gentleman 
of my acquaintance used to sy, That depends upon whether it 
is true or not.” All depends, Mr. President, upon who are the 

ople. If they mean the financial 400 in all the cities of the 
1 1 then it is true. If they me in the gre itma’s of ths people 
who are shut out of this æsthetic org nization then it is not trus. 
Jam fully convinced that more than three-fourths of the people 
are opposed to the repeal of this law. They are the men. Mr. Pres- 
ident, whose sweat and life blood have built the Republic, and 
Whose sacrifice now sustiins it. They ar> the class who built 
Rome. That empire fell when they were crushed. We to-da: 
are following ia her footsteps, and fast becoming a nation of mil- 
lionaires and e 

Ward McAllister, the society leader of the 400 in New York, 
says in his book, Scciety as I Have Found It, page 349: 

Up to this time for one to be worth a million of dollars was to be rated as 
a nian of fortune, but now bygones must be bygones. New York’s ideas as 
to values, When fortunes were named, leaped up bol ly to ten millions, fifty 


. one hundred millions, and the necessities and luxuries followed 
suit. 


From Mr. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, I learn that 
nearly a million workmen in the United States are out of em- 
ployment, with many of them tramping for work and begging 
for bread. This does not inelude the famities of these men or 
the large number of workmen who do not report to labor organ- 
izations. 

In New York could be herd at the same time the gaiety and 
laughter of guests at the board of the multi-miilionaires, and 
without upon the streets the groans and cries and threats and 
curses of thousands engaged i bread riots. While fashion's lead- 
ers are engaged in days of shopping, selecting garments of pur- 

le and fine linen, worth tho isands ind tens of thousands of dol- 

ars, in the streets can be seen multitudes begging for castaway 
garments or rags to cover their gaunt forms. 

But these, Mr. President, are city laborers. I may turn with 

you to the farmers of the far West. I have visited them at their 

omes. These are hiding places, not homes, unless in the sense 
that they shelter those whom they love. They are board shan- 
ties, dugouts, or sod shacks, with dirt floors, dirt or board walls, 
and no ceilings. 

These cheeriess structures stand in the midst of treeless, bar- 
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ren tracts of land, but often house a family who have known 
comfort and culture, but who now find themselves amongst those 
struggling to gen a livelihood in the West. They labor from 
early morn until late at night, and are rewarđed by a small crop 
of wheat worth 35 to 45 cents in the market. To make ends 
meet farming utensils, stock, and often the place, is mortgaged— 
the interest being exorbitant. They live on the plainest food 
and often are not able toobtain sufficient clothing. Life to them 
is a dark picture, and the future is not full of promise. 

Toward this same condition the farmers of the country as a 
class are drifting, until in some districts already they are not 
far removed from the condition of the tenant farmer of Ireland. 
Are these laboring men of our cities and these farmers people, 
Mr. President, or are they not counted because they are poor 
and in the aggregate represent but little wealth? A large body 
of noble-hearted, manly Colorado miners came to the Mississippi 
Valley the past summer to hunt work in the harvest fields. 
They were frequently arrested in our cities and thrown into 
prison, or compelled to wear a ball and chain on the public 
streets because, forsooth, they could not satisfy the “vagrant 
law” by showing some money in their pockets. Will one hun- 
dred of these manly but unfortunate fellows weigh in the balance 
with one hundred bankers of New York worth 8100, 000, 000? Or 
are the r to be lumped off by the bunch? 

Mr. Ward McAllister, of New York fame, probably would not 
deign to count the men of whom I speak. In his book, page 50, 
he thus speaks of his humble though well-to-do fellow-citizens 
who have money enough to travel abroad: 

Though carrying letters to our American minister, then resident at Rome, 
I gave his legation a wide berth, as I had heard that our distinguished re 
resentative was inthe habit of inviting Italians tomeetItalians and Ameri- 
cans to meet only Americans at his house. When asked his reason for this, 
he replied; “I have the greatest admiration for my countrymen; they are 
enterprising, money-getting, in fact, a wonderful nation, but there is not a 
gentleman among them.“ 

Ward McAllister, Mr. President, and his class want the Sher- 
man law repealed. The r of whom I speak do not wish silver 
destroyed and an additional burden placed upon their backs. 
They can not come here and urge their rights as do the bankers, 
for they have not the funds. They can not purchase prominent 
daily papers all over the continent to urge their wishes. They 
can only petition, in their modest way, their representatives to 
be true to their trust. 


WHY FARMERS WISH BIMETALLISM. 


These men of whom I speak, together with our more well-to- 
do business men of small capital, represent the debtor class of 
our nation who pay tribute to New York and Europe. The sum 

total of their indebtedness is the story told by our last census 
report, and represents the total of the contracts which will be 
ected by a change of the monetary standard. 

Many a mortgage representing $1,000, or 1,000 days of toil, by 
a change of standard and the appreciation of gold will have to 
be settled by 1,500 days of toil, an equivalent to $1,500 in money. 
This is the question that has confronted them since 1873, when 
silver was destroyed. The honest economists of monometallism 
admit this, but say that for the good of the country they must 
stand it. 

The public debt, according to the Government Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1892, is $841,526,463.60, which is large enough, but 
still does not include our private indebtedness, which is astound- 
ing. From the statement of Mr. Frederic Waite, printed as 
Miscellaneous Document No. 25, Fifty-third Congress, I quote 
the following: 

The most astonish increase of all, however, is in the real-estate mort- 
gage indebi as disclosed by the investigations of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus. Let us remember that this is largely the debt of the hardest work: 
and the poorest paid of all our American citizens, namely, the farmers an 
the laborers whoare trying to obtain a home of their own by honest toil. 
In the twenty-one States for which the mor indebtedness has been 
tabulated the aggregate amount in force at the close of 1889 was 84,547,000, 000, 
with the great States of Ohio, Texas, and California and whole groups of 
lesser States yet ot be heard from. 

The grand aggregate will be noless than 6.300.000, 000. The aggregate in 1880 
was only about 2,500,000,000, Last year, after turning the scale at 8,000,000, 000 
the mort e indebtedness continued its upward flight, not being contented 
with an increase of 220 per cent, or nearly four times the increase in the 
true value of real estate. - 

In a word, the total net private indebtedness of the American le 
ualed, in 1880, but 88, 750,000, 000. Last September it amounted to 619,700,000,- 
an increase of $13,000.000,000 in the short period of twelve year. = 
These mute figures tell the tale. 2 
It well becomes the Senate to proceed slowly, Mr. President, 
for the question of debt cuts the largest figure in this discus- 
sion. I can not forbear to quote a few lines found on page 168, 
volume 2, of Doubleday’s Life of Sir Robert Peel, showing the 
ee of Portugal in the contraction of her currency. It is a 
esson in morals to progressive America: 


r and without material difficulty. 
withdrawing a portion of paper mone 
currency 20 per cent. He did so; but at 

he made a commensurate reduction upon all debts, public and private, so as 


The minister, found it eee 
to enhance the value of . 
esame time, knowing what he did. 


toadjust the payments toa her standard; the fairness of this was 
so manifest, and prices so ra y adjusted themselves under the enhanced 
ably injured by it, The Portuguese, luckily for themselves, Bad no Harde 
in power or it might have been otherwise. 

Mr. President, I will agree to vote to contract our currency, 
as in the bill before us, provided the public and private deb 
and taxes of our people are scaled in like proportion. 

The question before us is whether the tribute to the mone 
centers of the United States and to England shall be increased. 
According to Mulhall’s Stitistics, the public debt of the world 
was over 830, 800,000,000, or by a private statistician it is given 
by countries as follows: 

The national debts of the world in 1889 were as follows: 


Austria-Hungary - „000 
Belgium 000 
Denmark 50, 467, 000 
F 4,982, 810, 000 
F . a a digester ad aa Cha nas aetna aad 2, 695, 255, 000 
England (and dependencies) ._ — 5,695, 657, 000 
Greece cS 132, 625, 000 
io eee 2, 250, 000, 000 
Montene, 1, 000, 000 
Netherlands 545, 000, 000 
Portugal 593, 670, 000 
176, 000,000 = 
Russia (all 4, 869, 768, 000 
rvia.... 50, 655, 000 
pain 1,986, 650, 000 
Sweden ja 58, 000, 000 
Norway 20. 860, 000 
Switzerland 65, 000, 000 
Turkey 878, 590, 000 
Argentine... 148, 000, 000 
Bolivia 19, 000, 000 
Brazil 600, 560, 000 
Canada. 273, 000, 000 
Chile 92, 860, 000 
Colombia 15, 000, 000 
Mexico 112, 000, 000 
by SE 342, 624, 000 
United State 1, 462, 800, 000 
Uruguay 79, 108, 000 
Venezue: 63, 780, 000 
I gra E CORE A Gn Raa Rags AE EO BES 732, 000, 000 
All other countries (about „„ „„ 3, 500, 000, 000 
r e 35, 654, 779, 000 
This is loaned by the great money powers of Europe, which 
have made the world subservient to their will. The gold and 


silver of the world is estimated by report of the Tressury De- 
partment of August 16, 1893, to be: Gold $3,582,605,000, silver 
#4,042,700,000, or a total of $7,625,305,000. By the striking down 
of silver has not our burden nearly doubled during the past 20 
years? s 

The civilized nations are now hopelessly in debt. Continued 
exactions by the money power will end in revolution. 

The mortgage indebtedness of our own agricultural States 
helps to swell this vast sum. Shall we of these States by our 
votes add longer hours and years to the labors of our constitu- 
ents? The mortgage debts of these States is: Nebraska, $132,- 
902,322; Minnesota, $197,745,989; Illinois, 8384, 299,150; Iowa, $199,- 
774,171; Kansas, $243,146,826; Indiana, $116,730,643; Missouri, 
$214,609,772. 

This debt represents more labor now than 20 years ago, and 
will represent still more if gold continues to appreciate. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1892 gives the wheat raised in the sev- 
eral States as follows: 


States. Worth. 


4, 354, 335 
000 | 36, 831, 911 


This table tells the tale of hardship in the Mississippi Valley. 
From the figures given the market price for wheat was but lit- 
tle over 50 cents per bushel. The crop of 1893 will be sold at 15 
to 20 cents less per bushel. 

This, Mr. President, is in consequence of the demonetization 
of silver upon the part of the United States and the increased 
advantages given to the British colonies or to India in the Liv- 
erpool market. 

A year ago, in my speech on the silver question, I enlarged 
upon the results to the price of wheat in the Liverpool market 
and the 3 iven to the Indian product by the demone- 
tization of silver 873. In closing, 1 gave the following syl- 
logism: 

1, Our prices for cotton and wheat are regulated largely by the European 
market. 
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2. East India and the United States are competitors for that market. 


8. Considering quality of grain and price of freight, other things being 
equal, the market is ours. 

4. If Asiatic bills of exchange, however, fall below par, the East Indian has 
the advantage of us. 

5. Demonetization of silver in the United States has furnished cheap silver 
bullion and hence lowered Asiatic exchange. 

6, Free co of silver would bring it to a par with gold, and also raise 
Asiatic exchange to par. 

7. Therefore, free coinage of silver restores to our farmers the European 
market, with no unjust competition from Asiatic silver nations. 


I see no reason now to change a word of the argument, and the 
distressing effects to the American farmer are felt more this year 
than last. I can readily understand, Mr. President, how repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts or New York can vote for repeal. 
Their product is coupons. But how can the Senators from 
N or Minnesota, or Illinois, or Indiana, or Texas vote to 
further appreciate gold and lower the price of their home com- 
modities and saddle additional burdens upon their constituents? 

Some of the best thinkers in England to-day, Mr. President, 
are waking up to the enormity of this evil. Thecruelty of land- 
lords is not the only trouble with the English and Irish farmer. 
Let me quote the words of Mr. Robert Giffen, of London, from 
his essay, Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes Compared. 

It is obvious— 

He says— 
beyond all question, that these effects may beimportant. * * * Theweight 
ofall manent burdens is increased as compared with what would have 
been the case if there had been no appreciation. 

People in paying annuities, or old debts, have to give sovereigns which 
each representa greater quantity of commodities, a greater 3 ot the 
results of human energy, than it would have represented if there had been 
no appreciation., * * * 


This man, remember, Mr. President, is a gold monometallist. 


The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the creditors 
receive more. + Appreciation— 

That is, in other words, an increase in the value, or purchasing 
power of the standard coin— 
is a most serious matter to those who have debts to pay. I am 

He said— ‘ 
bound to say that all the evidence seems to me to point to a continuance of 
the appreciation. * * * It is im ible to suppose that the movement 
(for the adoption ofa Lee standard of currency) will not extend to other 
countries. * * All these facts point to a continued pressure on gold. 


* * * The better probability seems to be that the increase of the purchas- 
ing power of gold U continue from the present time. 


Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, Ireland, says in his pamphlet, 
Bimetallism and Monometallism, what they are and how they 
bear upon the Irish land question: 


1. Gold, the one standard of value in the mone system of Great Britain 
and Ireland, has of recent years “ appreciated;” that is to say, become en- 
hanced in value. 

2. The “appreciation,” or increase in value of gold, has already progremad 
to z notable degree, and is still in progress, at probably an ever-increasing 
rate. : 

8. Every increase of the value of gold—so long as gold remains, as at 

nt, our single standard of value, free from check or control in its fluctua- 
tions in value—makes heavier the burden that has to be borne by everyone 
who is subject to any annual charge, the amount of which, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, is a “fixed ” amount. 

4. Whilst from all this it results that all tenants with rents so “fixed” are 
in bay my anhe to a burden that is growing heavier from year to year, 
there is, in the case of our Irish tenants, the further point, that, in their case 

the state—in other words, the public authority of the country—has felt it 
- self bound to assume the responsibility of regulating the amount of rent, or 

of rent charge, which Irish tenants should be called upon to pay. and has. 
in regulating it, tied them down for long terms of years, to the paymeut of 
amounts “fixed” in pounds, shillings, and pence, noregard being had to the 
fact that, as things pow stand, an amount so fixed represents in reality, 


an ever-increasing burden. 

5. As appears from the last published report of the Irish land commis- 
sion, the number of cases in which rents have been fixed by the various 
methods within the scope of the commission is now 288.054, with an aggre- 
gate “fixed” rental of £4,733,262—the rental in each of the 288,054 cases being 

ed for a term of fifteen years. 

6. Furthermore, there are considerably more than 20,000 tenant purchas- 
ers, With annual charges payable to government—charges ‘fixed "in amount 
for forty-nine years, and amounting in the aggregate to little less than half 
a million ster! „the result of the purchase of their holdings by tenant 
farmers, under the visions of the land-purchase acts of 1885 and 1891. 

7. The vity of the effect of the recent and continuous “appreciation” of 

id in all such cases of “fixed " annual charges ix now openly acknowledged 
a statesmen whose testimony in the matteris certainly notopen tosuspicion. 

oney, says Mr. Balfour, the late chief secretary for Ireland, has to serve 
not only as a medium of exchange, but also as a fair and permanent record 
of obligations extending over long periods of time.“ In this requirement, 
he goes on to say, Our existing currency totally and lamentably fails.“ 
The increase of value in our present standard of value he describes as pro- 
gressing “steadily, continuously, indefinitely.” All this, he truly says, 
“Throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upon every man who desires 
to promote the agricultural or the industrial resources of the country, and 
benefits no human being whatever but the owner of fixed debts, such, for 
instance, as rents.“ And as he elsewhere puts it, explicitly in reference to 
rents and all such annual charges. with every rise in the value of gold, the 
weight of this burden upon the industry of the country increases.” 


Will the Senators from these agricultural States deny the 
soundness of the statements of such monometallists as Mr. Gif- 
fen? Will they be able to convince their constituents that a 
blow at silver does not enhance the value of gold, and that the 
appreciation of gold does not reduce the price of their products? 


Iam afraid they can not. This is the economic principle so well 
established as to have become an axiom, and thisaxiom the peo- 
ple now understand and accept as needless of demonstration. 
Shall we turn adeaf ear to their appeals or add another blow to 
the already prostrate form of an industry the dearest to the 

rosperity of anation. I appeal to Senators from the South and 
fom the West to stand for the protection of their own States, 
for our prosperity is linked with silver and the silver States. 
Let us make this defense ina manly and courageous manner; 
not in the spirit of sectionalism or class legislation; not with a 
spirit of hostility to the eastern interests of our country, but in 
the spirit of equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 
Endeavor to preserve the landmarks of our fathers and bring 
justice and righteousness to a harmonious and free people. 

a concluding, Mr. President, let me say that I have tried to 
show: 

1. The importance to the people of our country of the ques- 
tion now under debate in this body. 

2. That the Sherman silver law of 1890 is in no way respon- 
sible for the present disturbance in our business interests, but 
rather that the money power of America and Europeare crowd- 
ng 8 ne standard for the purpose of enhancing the value of 

eir holdings. 

3. The danger to our American liberties of yielding to the 
advice and demands of the money power as represented by bank- 
ing institutions. 

4. That the record of the Democratic party has been on the 
side of the people in this fight, and that it means the wrevking 
of the party to change front. 

5. That the money of the future will be relieved of intrinsic 
value, and will be better than either gold or silver, being based 
upon the wealth of the nation. 

6. That we of to-day must deal with gold and silver. This 
being the case, we should as a people broaden the base of our 
money system by opening our mints to the free coinage of silver. 

7. That as between gold and silver the latter is the more sta- 
ble measure of our commodities. But all history and testimony 
and experience prove that gold is the dishonest dollar, because 
it has appreciat d in value until it is now worth $1.50. 

8. That it is folly to fritter away time and money with an in- 
ternational conference on the question of bimetallism, and that 
we must prepare for independent action. 

9. That our hope is in looking southwards towards a Pan- 
American alliance, and toward a people eager to coiperute with 


us. 

10. That the present contestis not between a few silver States 
and the welfare of our country, but rather the contest of a people 
burdened with debt and fast sinking to the condition of the 
n laborer, against the aggressions of moneyed corpora- 
tions. 


Election Laws. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY U. JOHNSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 28, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating tosupervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [t is laid down, I believe, in all the standard 
works upon parliamentary law—notably in the Manual of Mr. 
Jefferson—that words may with perfect propriety be used in the 
characterization of a measure which would be in plain violation 
of the amenities of debate if employed with respect to its authors 
or supporters. Keeping this distinction well in mind (for, while 
I intend to speak with great frankness here to-day, I shall cer- 
tainly endeavor toexpress myselfin decorous language), I hesitate 
not at the very outset of my remarks, and with all the earnest- 
ness and energy of which I am capable, to stigmatize the pend- 
ing bill as the climax of all that is audacious and vicious in leg- 
islation. Indeed, sir, Ido notnow recall anything in the history of 
legislation in this country for many years that begins to com- 
pare with it in point of iniquity. It unblushingly assails that 
which is nearest and dearest to every patriotic American heart. 
It nly menaces the sory existence of the nation. It is the 
wrete child of a miserable conspiracy, and is conceived in a 
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total misapprehension of the fundamental principlés on which 
the Federal Government is constructed. 
Mr. Speuker, this Government of ours is neither a despotism, 


à monarchy, nor an aristocracy. In our peculiar system we 
know no such th as tsars or kings or emperors; but we have 
here a mighty Republic, builded upon the sublime propositions 
that all men are created free and equal, and that all govern- 
inents derive their just powers from the consentof the governed; 
& Republic in which the people are sovereign. and are the source 
of all political power; a Republic in which the people govern 
themselves tinder a system of free representation which they 
have devised, and under the provisions of a written Constitution 
which is the product of their own hands. ý 

Mr. Lincoln, with great terseness and accuracy; described this 
system of ours when, in the course of that memorab.e address 
which he delivered at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument 
on the field of Gettysburg, he characterized it as a government 
Fol the people, for the people, and by the people.” It is a car- 
dinal es sir, in this Government that there is absolute 
equality among electo-s, and that the majority shallrule. With 
us itis fundamental and organic that eich elector has as much 

er before the law as any other elector—no more and no 

ess—and that the minority, when it has been accorded a fair op- 

rtunity to be he rd, must submit, and must seek its remedy, if 

t cares to press its matter further, not by fraud and violence, 

but through cons.itutional and lawful channels by an ro to 

the people at one of those oft-recurring elections for which our 
laws so amply provide. 

This elementiry idea, Mr. Speaker, is asserted throughout 
our entire elective s m, whether it be in the election ls en- 
acted by the General Government or in those passed by the va- 
rious States which compose it. I regret, however, that I am 
compelled to observe—but I do it without fear of successful con- 
tradiction—that in our practice as a ple we have departed 
very far from these fundamental principles; for there never was 
a period in the history of this country when violations of the 
elective franchise were more widespread or universal than they 
are to-day. In the fierce fight of factions, in the mad and never- 
ending struggle for party supremacy, the sanctity of the ballor 
is too often disreg irded, and those barriers which the wisdom of 
legislation have thrown around it are relentlessly assailed and 
unscrupuously trampled under foot. 

The violator of the election lawsis everywhere defiant and ag- 
gressive. He is not the product of one political party only; for 
while he is stronger in some parties than in others, he has an 
abiding place in them all. His depredations are not confined to 
any particular section of the country; for they are perpetrated 
to a greater or less extent in every section under the shadow of 
the American flag. The public conscience, Mr. Speaker, is 
shocked by these crimes; but it is too frequently the case that 
justice is wholly impotent to drag the offender to its bar and 
there inflict upon him the punishment which his conduct so 
richly deserves. 

In a crisis like the present, when the people of the country 
naturally turn to this, the highest legislative body in the land, 
as the one best cilculated to afford them relief, what is the 
plain and imperative duty of the hour? That Congress shall 
step forward and upward and that our election laws shall be 
ee and upheld; that some system, if possible, shall 
be devised whereby these laws may be more rigidly and effect- 
ively enforced. The failure to discharge this duty is of itself a 
sin of omission which will justify the most severe criticism which 
the Am rican people can possibly bestow upon us. 

But what, sir, is the peo osition with which we are now con- 
fronted? Not thut wes strengthen these laws, but that we 
shall absolutely Sobor Hey of existence these, the only laws on 
the Federal statute k which are designed to preserve the 
purity of the ballot and the rights of the electors. Let me re- 
state the proposition succinctly, sir, to the end that every patri- 
otic man in this Chamber, regardless of party affiliations, may 
psp its enormity. It is not proposed here to enact new legis- 

tion in support of these laws, but itis proposed to repeal all 
legislation now on the statute books with re ‘erence to the sub- 
ject of the federal control of Congressional elections. 

Mr. Speaker, let no man be deceived as to the nature of the 
issue here 55 There is no reason why any individual's 
mind should be be ogged with respect to it. Stripped of all the 
verbiage with which it is invested, dis issoci ted from all the 
false pretenses with which it is being urged, the pending meas- 
ure is neither more nor less than a bld proposition to repeal all 
laws which make the infraction of the national election laws a 
crime. I hope when gentlemen who have this measure in charge 
have sueceeded in passing it through the House that they will 
not forget to preserve their consistency, that thy will have some 
regurd for the analogies of the situation, and that they will fol- 

low the principle involved to its logical conelusion by introduc- 


ing and pressing to passage bills for the repeal of all the Federal 
statut s against counterfeiting the publiccoin, rifling the United 
Stites mails, and defrauding the Government in the collection 
of its customs and iis revenues. 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the pending measure but a cowardly 
hoisting of the white , the running up of a signal of distress, 
and an humble 8 for terms to the lawless element 
which has defied and infracted these election laws, and which is 
to be the p incipal beneficiary of their repeal? What is it but 
an ignominious retreat from their presence? What is it but a 
disgraceful capitulation to their insolent demands? What is it 
but a premium offered for their misconduct and an open-armed 
and hospitable invitation to them to continue their unlawful 
practices. with the authoritative de laration th t, atleast so far 
as the Federal Governtient is concerned, there shall be no one to 
molest them ot to make them afraid? 

Just think, sir, of the exhibition which is presented here to-day. 
It isafact which can not be successfully denied. that there are but 
few of the Stites of the American Union which are able to en- 
forte their election laws. This is mide manifest by a compari- 
son of the small numberof convictions with the great number of 
violations of these laws. And yet, sir, with this condition of af- 
fairs existing and confronting the States, it is here gravely pro- 
posed to reject the powerful aid of the General Government in 
support of these laws so far as er reine to the election of Dep- 
res ntatives. Ay, not only this but to reject it as though it 
were a wrongful and unwarrant able intrusion. What aspectacle 
is here displayed to the civilized world. when a nition of 66,000 
000 of people, which claims to have achieved more for constitu- 
tional liberty than any other nation upon the face of the globe, 
and to have spurned with giant stride the highway of human 
progress, furls its banner and shamefully con.esses that it has 
neither ths disposition nor the constitution I nor physical power 
to maintain the integrity of its laws, or to protect its citizens in 
the exercise of their civil and political rights. 

Why, what are these laws that are here assailed and that are 
to bə thus ruthlessly stricken from the statute book? Simply 
provisions that United States supervisors and United States 
maishals shall be appointed by Federal authority to oversee 
and supervise elections for members of Congress, officials whose 
duty it is, not to indict wrong upon any American citizen, but 
to suppress crime; who are to go to the registry lists and purge 
them of fraudulent registrations; who are to be present at the 
holding of elections and challenge the men who seek to vote 
in violation of law; who are to witness the count and sse that it 
is fair and just; who are to praserve the peace and protect the 
voter at the polls, and who ure to take care that all the proceed- 
ings of the election are lawiully conducted; whose mission it is 
to hold up everything to the bright light of day, to the end that 
the people may understand that their elections are . ear- 
riedonand thus acquiesce with chesriulnessin the result. These 
laws also make violations of tae election law criminal offenses and 
inflict punishment upon thoss who commit them. 

The laws are not aimed at one section of the country only, as 
was errone%usly stated by the distinguished gentleman from Illi 
nois [Mr. BLACK] who preceded me. They were designed to be 
and are general in their Saio ition. They were called into ex- 
istence largely by reason of those outrageous frauds which were 
committe l in registration and election in the great city of New 
York at the Presidenti il election in 1868, whereby the electoral 
vote of the Empire State was wrongfully given to Horatio Sey- 
mour as against Ulysses S. Grant. They apply, I repeat, to all 
sections of the Snag: The people inany locality may by their 
simple petition avail themselves of their advant ges. The 
United States supervisors, too, are selected from men of opposite 
politics, and the supervisors and marshals are not aliens to the 
communi y where they dischirge their functions, but they are 
men selected from the citizens and voters of the very vicinage 
where their duties are to be performed. 

Nor were these laws designed in any manner, shape, or form to 
intecfere—nor in their practical operations do they interfere, 
sir—with the local elections of the people. They donot relate to 
elections for State, county, townshin, or municipal offices. They 
are applicable only to Federal elections, to the election of officers 
of the General Government. 

I know it is customary to speak of the Representative as rep- 
resenting a Congressional district. Some gentlemen, with a 
little broader vision, spesk of him as representing a State; but 
I submit to this body taat the functions of a Congressman are 
more comprehensive and far-reaching thon either of these. He 
is a representative of the people of the United States. This is 
the National Legislature. The legislation. here enacted is for 
all the people of this vast country and is obligatory upon them 
all. If the laws here passed are wise, all the people get the bene- 
fit of them; if they are uawise, there is no section oi the country 
which is exempt | the evils which flow from them. Hence 
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the manifest propriety of the Federal Government regulating the 
elections of Representatives under the power conferred upon it 
by the Constitu ion, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is urged here that these laws are uncon- 
Btitutional, and this is assigned as a reason why they should be 
repealed. Unconstitutional: What a wealth of meludy fioods 
the Democratic soul at the bare mention of this magic word. 
How itseuphony lifts him into perfect ecst iey when the grandest 
compositions of Handel and Beethoven fall upon his dull and 
listless ears wholly unheeded and unap jated. Wnat a word 
it is for Democratic conjury! Yes, and what a word for Demo- 
cratic jugglery too, for thit matter. Unconstitutional! How 
manyap or Democrat, blindly plodding along behind the black 
banner of his party, like the miserable automaton that he is, and 
accepting without reasoning and without question its exploded 
dogmas, is suddenly startled into a thing of li e and animation, 
if not of beau v. by the bare whispering into his ear of this po- 
tent word, concerning whose signilication he has about as much 
‘conception as he has of the me of the hi lypaics on the 
pore T an Egyptian monument. [Laughter on the Republican 

de. 7 

Unconstitutional! Why, sir, when all appeals to a Democrat 
intended to incite him to opposition to a measure have failed, 
when an appeal has been made in vain to his intelligence, which 
is little; to his personal vanity, which is great; to his self-interest, 
which he seldom neglects; to his honor, his friends, and his 
home, and, in short, to everything which men usually hold near 
and dear, just give him to understand that the measure in ques- 
tion is unconstitutional, and immediately he works himself into 
‘a perfect frenzy ot opposition, and is ‘‘agin it from the word 
gor and with all his might. [Laughter on the Republican 

e 


Why, Mr. Speaker, this peculiarity of disposition and tem- 
perament, this dread and hatred of everything which is uncon- 
stitution . is not confined to the Democratic multitude. It per- 
vades the rank as well as the file of the party organization. It 
seems to have affected some distinguished gentlemen upon this 
floor—some gentlemen here who make pretense to legal knowl- 
edge and still more pretense tostatesmanship. Why, there, for 
inst ince, is our quiet, modest, and unassuming friend, the dis- 
tinguished ex-member of the Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN]}, who arose timidly in his place 
on this floor the other day, and, blushing like a country school 

l, proceeded without thumping his desk with his fist, without 
randishing his arms wildly in the air like a Com nche Indian, 
and without charging down the aisle like the light brigade at 
Balaklava, to give utterance in a voice so inaudible that it could 
scarcely be heard in this Chamber, except to those sitting in his 
immediate vicinity, tosome sentimen sfrom which I think itcan 
clearly be inferred that he thinks these laws have no constitu- 
tion ıl sanction. [Laughter.] 

And then there is our excellent friend from Texas [Mr. BAI- 
LEY], with ahead like the Olympian Jupiter, and the symmetry 
of whose form puts to shame the best product of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art—the gentleman who has taken up the 5 
ing of the Federal Constitution at the precise point where Daniel 
Webster lefto f many years ago, and who has been fishing around 
‘among the waste-paper baskets of this body ever since he came 
to Congress, picking up the broken fragments of the Constitu- 
tion which have been there consigned by ruthless Republican 


hands, and has been putting them together so hwmoniously that 


the venerable ins rument is now actually beginning to take on 
something of its old-time identity. I doubt not that, at the op- 
33 time, this gentleman will rise with solemn grandeur 

rom his seat, and placing his h ind impressively upon his heart 
will roll his eyessanctimoniously to s the ceiling and in sepul- 
chral tones inform the House that these laws are clearly uncon- 
stitufional. [Laughter.] 

I must not, sir, in my enumeration of the Democratic states- 
men in this Chamber who have the Constitution of the count 
in their peculiar keeping omit to name the author of this bill, 
the pleasant gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], whom Iam 
told is the son ofa very great lawyer. He seems to have devoted a 

e proportion of his report on this bill and a large proportion 
of his remarks on this floor to demonstrating that there is no 
constitutional authority for these election laws. I fear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the géntleman is altogether ignoring the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United Stites, constituted for the ex- 
press 3 of passing upon the constitutionality of laws, has 
on at least two memorable occasions decided the point he makes 
squirely against him. I fear that he is somewhat lacking in 
that profound regard for sound precedent which is so frequently 
found among members of the legal profession. I fear that in that 
vast fund of legal information which he has imbibed from books 
and from 0 ag — contact with great lawyers as he has gone 
along in life, he has entirely overlooked that branch of the law 


which is quite well known to his brother lawyers as the doctrine 


of estoppel and res adjudicata. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this trio of eminent Democratic statesmen 
to whom I have referred ought really not to be blimed. They 
are to be regarded more in sorrow than in anger. They are cer- 
t irly very fit subjects upon which to exercise the most charita- 
ble judgment. 

I believe, sir, it is a principle of natural Pty. that water 
can never rise highar than its own level; and 1 submit th it it is 
p obably exacting too much of individual Dsmocratic intelli- 
gence and too much of individual Dm eratie cee to 
expect th it any of these gentlemen can possibly break away from 
this an ilogy to nitural law by rising to anything higher or bet- 
ter than the dead level of his party organization, 

Each one ol our dis inguished friends nacessarily takes on the 
complexion of the party to which he belongs, a party which Al- 
mighty God, for some inscrutible purpose of His own, has per- 
mitted to live but has never yet permi.tedtolearn. [Laughter.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, even my very good friend fram Kansis 
[Mr. SIMPSON}, a State so largely given over to the eee 
of Populists and grasshoppe.’s [laughter]—the gentleman who 
has been designated upon this floor as the sage of Medicine 
Lodge—even he, with all his talent for retrocession, will not 
subseribe to any such doctrine as this trio of Democratic states- 
men have announced. I know he insists that the highest at- 
tainable point of progress and civilization in this country was 
reached with the invention and establishment of the stake-and- 
rider fence, 1 know he claims that the Government of the United 
States oughé to convert itself into a great printing establish- 
ment and turn out annually large amountsof paper money which 
is never to be redeemed, and then, in turn, convert itself into 
avast pawn-broker’s shop and lend out this money to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, according to their several necessitiss and at a mini- 
mum rate of interest, and tike from them notes which are never 
to be paid and mortgagee which are never to be foreclos d. 

But with all this of pine Sone gen upon his I do 
not believe that the sage of Medicine Lodge thinks these elec- 
tion laws are unconstitutional, nor will I concede that he does 
until he rises in his place in this Chamberand demonstrates how 
greatly I have overrated his intelligence by casting his lot with 
this brilliant trio of Democratic statesmen, to whom I have re- 
ferred. [Laughter.] 

These laws without constitutional authority, Mr. Speaker! 
Why, the very fact that this bill is here pending for their repeal 
is ast nding refutation of this mendacious ussertion—a veritable 
confession of their constitutionality. If they are dead and with- 
out jog ality, why have gentleman gone to the trouble to formu- 
late this bill, and introduced it into this body, and pressed it to 
a report here over the week's o ponon which it has encoun- 
tered? Why have thəy SERTA E or this long debate, now in its 
inception? 

Ah. Mr. Speaker, the reason is plain. It is because these laws 
are constitutional, and have been so authoritatively declared, 
and therefore these gentlemen are driven to this legislative 
method of getting rid oi them. How does it happen. Mr. Speaker, 
that this mighty Republic never yet forged forward in its career, 
or attained anything for the benefit of the people, or which ex- 
cited the plaudits of the world, that the Democratic party did not 
oppose the movement upon the ground of unconstitutionality? 

Why, sir, when it was proposed to enter at the public expense 
upon that great system of internal improvements which has so 
developed the material and commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try, and without which this nation would bè ashameful laggard 
instead of an avant courier upon the highway of human progress, 
the Democratic p wty declared that it was unconstitutional to do 
so. When it was proposed by a prominent Democrat in this 


country to confer upon the po pe of the Territories the right to 


say for themselves whether they would or would not accept a 
system which had arrayed against it alike the teachings of Al- 
mighty God and the best impulses of the human heart, there 
were gentlemen in this country belong: to the Democratic 
party who said that to do this was unconstitutional. i 

When, in 1832, nullification raised its hideous head ina State in 
this Union and threatened the autonomy of the nation simply 
becauss it disapproved of a law which had been passed in con- 
formity to the Constitution of the land, there were Democrats 
who believed that the action of Andrew Jackson in threatening 
thit Stat» with the penalty of its misconduct was in clear viola- 
tion of this instrument. When, in 1861. a brave and vaiorous but 
mistaken portion of our countrymen went out apon the battle- 
field and there menaced the existence of this splendid Govern- 
ment, of which I trust they are now loyal citizens, there was a 
elass of Democrats in the Nort who lacked the courage of their 
Southern brethren, but who, nevertheless, like them, could see 
no constitutional power in the Federal Government to ‘coerce 
a sovereign State.” 
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When Abraham Lincoln, during the progress of the rebellion, 


nned those sublime lines which struck the shackles from the 
imbs of millions of human beings, lifted them from the shambles 
into the dignity of man and woman hood and put upon their 
shoulders the habiliments of American citizenship, there were 
Democratic gentlemen who thought that no authority for that 
act could be found in the organic law. Again, whenthe green- 
back was issued in time of war and furnished the nucleus of that 
great financial power which backed up the armies in the field 
and made it possible to furnish them with food and raiment and 
munitions of war, the Democratic party sought to brand it with 
the mark of Cain and everywhere assailed its constitutional va- 
lidity. 

Whenthenational-bank system wasestablished, asystem which 
has given our people a safer and more uniform currency by all 
odds than the miserable makeshift’? which it succeeded, and 
which the Democratic party now threatens toresurrectfrom the 
dishonored grave in which it has slept for thirty years and send 
out through the country upon a new mission of robbery and de- 
vastation, there were gentlemen in the Democratic party who 
proclaimed it to be nst the Constitution. The protective 
tariff, framed in the interest of American manufacturers and 
American industries of every kind, designed to elevate the stand- 
ard of living, to give the laborer a just compensation for his 
services, and to give to the nation an industrial independence 
among the nations of the earth,was proclaimed by these gentle- 
men to be unconstitutional. 

Why, sir, even when the reciprocity clause of the McKinley bill 
which was the handmaid of protection, but which the stupidity | 
of Democrats always led them to regard as its natural enemy, 
was proposedand passed, there were gentlemen on the Democratic 
side who were sure that there was no possible warrant for it in 
the Constitution. 

And so it was, sir, with respect to what constituted a quorum 
in this House. According to the Democratic idea, the funda- 
mental law gave to the Speaker no right to attain it by counting 
Representatives present and not voting, even though a majority 
of members when both present and voting ratified his conduct. 
It was also denied that this House had the constitutional power 
to enact formal rules empowering its Speaker to take such action. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the decisions of the courts before whom 
these questions were many of them brought, have, in nearly 
every instance, established their constitutionality, and the pro- 
gressive intelligence of the country has almost invariably in- 
dorsed the propriety and rightfulness of every one of them. 
These laws not constitutional! Listen for a moment to the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, which confers the power on the Fed- 
eral Government to enact them. Section 4 of Article I of the 
Constitution provides as follows: 

of elections for Senators and Re: 
e dec e r a e Oa 


the Co: may at any time, by law. make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Why, sir, can human language be plainer or more explicit 
than this? What have we here but a clear declaration that, in 
the first instance, the power to regulate the elections for mem- 
bers of Congress is vested in the States, but that, at any time, 
and under any circumstances which may seem to it meet and 
proper, Congress may exercise its paramount power, either to 
establish its own elections for Representatives or to change and 
adopt the election laws of the States, and in this way discharge 
the high function which is devolved upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that this power was not exercised 
by the General Government until twenty one or two years agois 
no evidence that it was lost. It was simply sleeping, not dead; 
always standing in abeyance, ready to be employed the moment 
that Congress saw fit to exercise it. And, sir, Congress did 
see fit long ago in the history of this country to exercise this 
power in part, for many years ago it passed an act that there 
should be uniformity of time throughout the various States at 
which members of Congress should be elected, and fixed the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November, 1876, and the same 
day every two years thereafter, as the time for holding Con- 
gressional elections. Nobody ever complained that this was an 
arbitrary or unconstitutional exercise of Congressional power, 
but the law was everywhere obeyed. 

On another occasion Congress provided that the two houses of 
the various Stite Legislatures should assemble in joint conven- 
tion on a certain day and vote for a Senator of the United States, 
and should continue to do this on each succeeding day until a 
choice was finally effected. What man in this country ever 
made any objection to that law on constitutional grounds, or 
claimed that it was an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of 
the State? On another occasion, inorder to establish uniformity 
in the manner of electing Representatives, an act was 


by 
Congress providing that instead of Representatives being voted | 


| one which is trivial—may exercise it for 


for by all the electors of the States, they should be voted for by 
Congressional districts, which should be composed of contiguous 
territory; and who ever claimed that this law was unconstitu- 
tional? Nobody, sir. But every Stato in this Union which had 
been voting upon a different e at once changed its laws to 
conform to the paramount authority of the Federal Government. 
Sir, the laws now sought to be repealed are as constitutional as 
aa of these to which I have referred. 

ut, Mr. Speaker, we are told by the gentleman from Virginai 
that there is conferred in the Constitution a primary and à sec- . 
ondary power with respect to regulating the times, places, and 
manner of electing members of Congress; that this power is con- 
ferred upon the States in the first instance, and that it is con- 
ferred upon the General Government only in the second instance; 
and that there is no authority in the organic law for the exer- 
cise of this secondary power by Congress except in the event 
that the States are unwilling or unable to discharge their func- 
tion. Sir, this is nothing more nor less than a Democratic in- 
terpolation to the Constitution; and, like all interpolations, it is 
of course misleading, and tends to the derogation of the instru- 
ment. If there is any one thing, sir, that is plainer than any, 
other thing in section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, from whic 
I have quoted, it is that the power to regulate the election of 
Representatives is vested in Congress on any contingency that 
it may think sufficient to justify its exercise. 

The power is absolute. No limitations whatever are imposed 
upon it. No conditions or qualifications are attached to it. 
Everything, as I say, is left to the discretion of Congress, which 
may exercise its authority for a reason which is weighty, or for 

2 purpose or for 
u bad purpose. And when this Congressional discretion is once 
exercised, then, under principles of law, with which every 
lawyer on this floor is familiar, there is no power either in the 
executive or the judicial department of this Government to re- 
view it; there is no power anywhere under the Constitution or 
laws to review it except the power of Congress itself. 

Realizing that there is nothing, either in the letter or spirit 
of the Constitutiou, to warrant his construction, the gentleman 
from Virginia is compelled to resort both in his printed report 
and in the argument which he submitted in support of the 
pending bill, to what he is pleased to term ‘‘ contemporaneous 
construction.” He pretends to have found somewhere in the 
writings of Hamilton, or in the speeches of Madison, or in the 
utterances of Jay, or, possibly, in the commentaries of Mr. 
Story something that gives color to his construction. Mr. 
Speaker, I have searched with painstaking care everything that 
I could find that was spoken or written by these distinguished 
persons on this subject; and I hesitate not to affirm that, taking 
expressions in their entirety, nothing can be found which sus- 
poos his lame and impotent conclusion of the gentleman from 

irginia. 

I grant you that they may have declared that the power given 
to Congress to regulate the times, places, and mannerof ho ding 
elections for Representatives was one which was necessary to be 
conferred upon this body in order to prevent its destruction, 
necessary for its safety in case the Statesshould fail or refuse to 
act. But this was far short of declaring that the Constitution 
gave Congress no right to regulate the election of Representa- 
tives for any less important purpose. 

I concede that in the writings of these great men there may 
also be found statements that Congress would probably not un- 
der.ake to exercise this power except for weighty reasons; but 
this, sir, is simply an expression of opinion as to what Congress 
would do, and not an effort to define the limits and extent of the 
Congressional power as embodied in the Constitution. 

When you undertake, Mr. Spainn to draw inferences from 
thelanguage of these distinguished publicists you should remem- 
ber the circumstances under which their declarations were ut- 
tered. That unwillingness to trusta strong Federal Govern- 
ment, that blind and stupid antagonism to centralization of power 
which had given to the struggling colonies their impotent Arti- 
cles of Confederation still existed among certain classes when 
the Federal Constitution was submitted to the people of the 
Stxtes for their ratification. These elements were trying to pre- 
vail upon the American people to reject the Constitution with 
all the blessings which it promised to confer. 

Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, with ail the earnestness and 
ability of their great minds, were trying to induce the people to 
accept its provisions. bien 3 something of the delicate char- 
acter of the ground on which they were treading, aware of the 
senseless and obstinate jealousy of granting power tothe Federal 
Government which many of the people entertained, is it at all to 
be wondered that while none of them indulged in the slightest 
misrepresentation, yet that the language employed by them was 
sufficiently diplomatic to avoid presenting the authority of the 
General Government in its strongest aspect. 
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But if gentlemen are searching for contemporaneous light 
on this subject, I ask them to go with me upon the floor of the 


Federal convention of 1787 while it was engaged in the work of 


framing the Constitution. I ask them to observe that when a 
measure more liberal to the pawor of Congress in this matter 
than the section from which I have quo was pending, Mr. 
Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge rose in their places and moved to 
strike it bout. Lask gentlemen to read the debate which occurred 
with respect to this motion. They will find that Mr. Madison 
spoke of the words times, places and manner of holding elec- 
A aias for Senators and Representatives” as being words of 
great latitude.” They will find that Mr. King, in the course of 
the debate, said: 

If this power be not given to the National Legislature their right of judging 
of the returns of their members may be frustrated. No probability has been 
suggested of its being abused by them. Although this scheme of erecting 
the General Government on the authority of the State legislatures has been 
fatal to the Federal establishment, it would seem asif many gentlemen still 
foster the dangerous idea. 


They will find that the motion of Messrs. Pinckney and Rut- 
ledge was voted down without even the formality of a division, 
and that 5 there was put into the Constitution the 
section which I have quoted. I read, Mr. Speaker, what Mr. 
Madison said pending the debate on this subject, as his language 
appears in Debates on the Constitution, Madison's Papers, at page 
401 of 5th Elliott: 


The necessity of a general government supposes that the State Legislatures 
will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the ny aya 
of their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of referring the ap- 
3 of the House of Representatives to ao gs and not to the Leg- 

latures of the States supposes that the result be somewhat influenced 
ni the mode. Thisview of the question seems to decide that the Legislatures 
of the States sty fe not to have the uncontrolled right of 3 the 
times, places, manner of holding elections. These were words o, eat 
latitude. It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of 
the discretionary power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot or viva 
voce; should assemble at this place or that place; should be divided intodis- 
tricts or all meet at one place; should all vote for all the Representatives 
or all ina district vote fora number allotted to the district—these and many 
other points would depend on the Legislatures, and might materially affect 
the appointments. 

Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they 
would take care so to mold their regulations as to favor the candidates they 
wished to succeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Leg- 
islatures of ticular States would produce a like inequality in their rep- 
resentation in the National Legislature, as it was presumable that the coun- 


ties having the power in the former case would secure it to themselves in 
the latter. What danger could there be in giving a controlling power tothe 
National Legislature: Of whom was it to consist? First, of a Senate to be 


chosen by the State Le; tures. If the latter, therefore, could betrusted, 
their Representatives could not be dangerous. 

Secondly. Of Representatives elec by the same people who elect the 
State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it must 
be due to the former. It seemed as improper in principle, though it might 
be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority over the election of the Representatives of the people in the Gen- 
eral ature as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of their Representatives in the State 


Mr. Speaker, something further on this subject of contempo- 
raneous understanding. When the Constitution was submitted 
to the people in their various State conventions to determine 

whether or not they would adopt it, many of the members of 
these conventions saw very distinctly that this power conferred 
upon the Federal Government as to the regulation of the times, 
places, and manner of choosing Representatives in Congress was 
absolute, was without limitation or restriction; and for this very 
reason they propounded to Congress, along with their ratifica- 
tion, propositions which they asked that Congress, when the Con- 
stitution should be adopted, should submit to the various States 
as amendments to the Constitution. In these propositions they 
sought to limit the Federal power precisely to the extent that 
the gentleman from Virginia contends it is now limited by the 
provisions of the Constitution—to confine its exercise to in- 
stances where the States failed or refused to provide for the elec- 
tion of Representatives. 

Numerous amendments on other subjects were by these vari- 
ous conventions proposed to Congress for submission. Many of 
these, as is well known, were submitted to the States by Con- 
gress, were ratified, became incorporated in the instrument, and 
are now a part of it; but these particular amendments to which 
I refer were never submitted by Congress to the States for ratifi- 
cation; were never voted upon by any of the States; and the Con- 
stitution comes down to us with this section giving unlimited 
power to the Federal Government to regulate elections for Rep- 
resentatives which I have quoted unimpaired and in all of its 
original vigor. 

And yet, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, with what I am al- 
most inclined to style a singular fatuity, actually cited in his re- 
port these limiting amendments which were thus proposed and 
rejected as an evidence of the fact that the people who pro- 
pounded them believed the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate the election of Representatives under the section of the 
Constitution as it then was and now is was restricted to instances 
where the States failed to act. In other words, he insists that 
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the people in these conventions were gullty of the absurdity of 


recommending that the Constitution be amended by inserting 
therein certain limitations which they knew and believed were 
already a part of that instrument. The gentleman has thus dem- 
onstrated the perfect propriety of the high though perhaps 
wholly unnecessary encomium pronounced upon him the other 
day by my distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BROSIUS] when he characterized him as the worthy son of a 
very distinguished sire. Mr. Speaker, I now read, as a sample 
of the entire lot, two of these proposed amendments—the first 
being the one proposed by the people of South Carolina and the 
second the one proposed by the people of the gentleman’s own 
State, Virginia: 

And whereas it s essential to the preservation of the rights reserved tothe 
several States, and thefreedom of the people, under the operations of a Gen- 
eral Government that the right of prescrib: the manner, time, and places 
of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature, should be forever in- 
separably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States: This conven- 
tion doth declare that the same ought to remain to all posterity a perpetual 
and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interference of the Gen- 
eral Government, except in cases where the Legislatures of the States shall 
refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of 
the said Constitution. 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, pl 
and manner of holding elections for Senatorsand Representatives, or either 
of them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or 
be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this very question has been settled on two 
memorable occasions by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The case ex parte Seibold in 100 United states Supreme Court 
Report, was a petition for a writ of habeas corpus by certain 
residents of the city of Baltimore, in the State o Maryland, who 
had been convicted under these laws in the United States court 
of that district for stuffing ballot boxes and interfering with 
Federal officers at an election for a member of Congress there 
held, and at which they had been State election officers. They 
asked for their discharge on the ground that these Federal elec- 
tion laws were unconstitutional. It is noticeable that the dis- 
tinguished lawyer for the petitioners, Mr. Bradley Johnson, 
conceded in his argument before the court that the Federal Gov- 
ernment possessed the power to regulate elections for members 
of Congress when it undertook to doso through its own elections, 
and predicated his whole contention that these laws were uncon- 
stitutional upon the ground that the Federal Government had 
no authority to adopt the election laws ol the State. The opinion 
of the court was rendered by Justice Bradley, and commends it- 
self for its reasoning as well as for its authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. i 

Mri JOHNSON of Indiana. The court passed upon this very 

uestion. 

3 Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to interrupt him? How long does the gentleman expect 
to continue his remarks? I desire to know, as I am to follow 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am unable to state, but I will 
get through as soon as I can. 

The court upon the very question of the constitution- 
ality of the law. Justice Bradley, whom the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] flippantly speaks of as going by a hop, 
step, and jump to his decisions, held, inan opinion which is lumi- 
nous and unanswerable, that these laws were constitutional. 

Again, this very question came before the Supreme Court in 
exparte Yarbrough, reported in 110 Reportsof the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This was also a petition for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus by certain gentlemen from Georgia,who had been in- 
dicted and convicted in the United States district court of that 
district on the charge of intimidating a colored man from cast- 
ing his vote at an election at which a member of Congress was 
to be chosen. This time the opinion was rendered by Justice 
Miller, in behalf of a unanimous court, and the gonstitutionality 
of these laws was distinctly affirmed. 

In the Siebold case, the court, speaking of the construction to 
be placed on section 4, of ‘Article Tot the Constitution, said: It 
seems to us that the natural sense of the words is the contrary 
of that assumed by the counsel of the petitioners. After first 
authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it is added: 
‘The Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations.“ Make or alter.” What is the plain meaning of 
these words? If not under the prepossession of some abstract 
theory of the relation between the States and National Gov- 
ernment, we should not have any difficulty in understanding 
them. There is no declaration that the regulations shall be 
made either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Con- 

ress. 

8 If Congress does not interfere, of course they may be made 
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wholly by the State; but if it chooses to interfere there is noth- 
ing in the words to prevent it doing so, either wholly or par- 
tially. On the contrary, their necessary implication is that it 


may do either. It may either make the regulations, or it may 
alter them. If it only alters, leaving, as manifest convenience re- 
quires, the general organization of the polls to the State, there 
results a necessary coöperation of the two governments in rega- 
lating the subject. But no repugnance in the system of re 

tion can arise thence,for the power of Congress over the subject 
is paramount. Jt may be exercised. as and when Congress sees fit 
to exercise it. When exercised, the action of Congress, so far 
as it extends and conflicts with the regulations of the State, 
necessarily supercedes them. This is implied in the power to 
“ make or alter.” 

In the Yarborough case, Mr. Speaker, Justice Miller made use 
of the following language: 

Thata government whose et sential character isrepublican, whose executive 
head legislative 5 both elective, whose most numerous and pow- 
erful branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no power 
by appropriate laws to secure this election from the infiuence of violence. of 
corruption, and of fraud. is a position so startling as to arrest attention 
and demand the gravest consideration. 

If this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of dele- 
gana agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to 

General Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence de 8 from violence and corru 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural and 
historical enemies of all republics, open violence and jous corruption. 


Mr. Speaker, I was surprised the other day at the declaration 
of the gentleman from Virginia that no matter what the Su- 
preme Court of this country decided, he would reserve to him- 
self as a =, faggot the right to determine the constitutionality 
of laws. The gentleman spoke as if he was a memberof the 
British Parliament, which isomnipotent. He forgot that he was 
a member of the American House of Representatives and was ad- 
dressing that body. Of course, sir, the executive and legislative 
departments must each decide for itself upon the constitutional it; 
of laws prior to their being passed upon by the judiciary. Th 
arises from the very necessity of the case. But this is not what 
the gentlemanhidinmind. He was referring to instances where 
the Supreme Court had actually determined the matter. Such 
a doctrine, sir, is wholly pernicious. It would inevitably lead to 
consequences of a very dangerous character. 

I know it has been claimed that to make the judiciary the 
final arbiter of the constitutionality of laws is to put the legis- 
lative branch of the Government at its mercy. Such, however, 
has never been its practical effect. Besides, to permit the SK 
islature to determine the constitutionality of laws for itse 
would lead to results infinitely more disastrous. If, after the 
Supreme Court has once passed upon the constitutionality of a 
law, Congress can differ with it and ignore its decision, what is 
to prevent the States from doing the same thing? The court 
may hold an act constitutional, Congress may hold that the act 
is unconstitutional. Part of the Stutes may side with the court 
and the other part with Congress—and here you have an entire 
absence of that uniformity in the construction and operation of 
laws which is essential to the well-being of the Republic. 

Power, sir, to pass upon the constitutionality of laws had to be 
re in some place, and the founders of the Government lodged 
it with the judicial department. It was their theory that there 
should be a separation of powers in our system, and that exch de- 
partment should, by Toing supreme in its sphere, act as a re- 
straint upon the others. Ri gave to us that system of checks 
and balances which has been the admiration of almost every pub- 
licist who ever examined it. The legislative department makes 
laws; the judicial department dete es their constitutionality, 
and the executive department executes them. Thus each de- 
partment has its own peculiar function, which neither of the 
others is at liberty to invade. It was deemed unwise to permit 
the executive power to make or to determine the constitution- 
ality of laws, or to allow the judicial power to make or to enforce 
statutes. 

Likewise it was thought inadvisable to confer upon the legis- 
lative power the authority either to pass on the constituti it 
of laws or to enforce their execution, but the ns, Hera brane 
of this Government was intrusted only with such powers as are 
purely legislative; and when the Supreme Court has once de- 
cided upon the constitutionality of a law, its decision should be 

ted and obeyed by the other branches of the Government 
and by the various States and the people. [am aware, sir. that 
Andrew Jackson, in the heat of his controversy with the United 
States Bank, once declared a contrary doctrine, and that Mr. 
Jefferson did the same; but the overwhelming weightof author- 
ity, sir, is the other way. Mr. Story has discussed this whole 
subject with t ability in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, and 5 the doctrine in these words: 


As the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, In a conflict between 
that and the laws, either of Congress or of the States, it becomes the tage Ee 
the judiciary to follow that only which is of paramount o r 


results from the very theory of a republican constitution of government, 
for otherwise the acts of 


usurpati 

rous character might be assumed without any rem 

thin the reach of the citizens. sid 

The people would then be at the mercy of their rulers in the State and 
natio: governments: and an omnipotence would practically exist. like 
that claimed for the British Parliament. The universal sense of America 
has decided that in the last resort the judiciary must decide on the consti- 
tutionality of the acts and laws of the punea and State governments, so 
far as they are capable of being made the subject of judicial controversy. 
It follows that when they are subject to the co ce of the judiciary, 1 
judgment must be conclusive: for otherwise they may be ed, 
the acts of the legislative and executive enjoy a secure and irresistible 
triumph. To the people at large, therefore. such an institution is peculiarly 
valuable; and it ought to be eminently cherished by them. 


Mr. Speaker, I was still more surprised at the declaration of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] on yesterday, when 
he declared on this floor that the people of the United States 
hed been heard from at the ballot box on the question of the con- 
stitutionality of these laws, and that they had reversed the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Sir, I never heard a more dan- 
porous doctrine than this declared in any legislative body. It 

beyond the power of the people, sir, to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of laws at the polls. The people, when they enacted 
this Constitution, surrendered up a certain portion of their 
rights, to the end that they might enjoy the blessings of free 
government. They put limitations upon themselves, as well as 
upon the various branches of this Government. They pointed 
out in the Constitution itself the 9 medium and the 
channel through which they wo govern themselves and 
through which they would determine as to the constitutionality 
of laws, and they constituted the judicial branch of this Govern- 
ment that medium. 

Why, sir, if the doctrine stated by the gentleman is true, 
how soon we would be swept from our — E and all be in- 
vol ved in chaos. The le, if they disapprove of the decis- 
ions of the tribunal which they have Place holding that cer- 
tain legislation by Congress violates the Constitution, have their 
remedy by amending that instrument, so as to give to Congress 
the power to pass such legislation. Inno other way can you as- 
sail the determination of the Supreme Court. The people may 
es ee ee, priety of measures and on the re of meas- 
ures at the polls. No man questions or doubts this; but this is 
gatte a different thing from passing on the constitutionality of 
alaw. 

ButI utterly deny the chim of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BLACK] that at the last election the American people did 
pass on the question of the repeal of these laws, so that we can as- 
certain their opinion on thesubject. Why, Ihave been informed 
by gentlemen that the question involved in the campaign was 
the tariff. I have been told upon this floor time and 
that it was the question of finance. I have, moreover, been led 
to believe that the attention of the people was distracted by 
local issues, questions of prohibition in some States. and school 

uestions in others. I utterly deny that this proposition has 
n submitted in such a form as to get a complete understand- 
ing of what the people think about it. 

And I assert further that the people can never be said to 
have determined this or any other proposition so long as we 
have an election system which makes it absolutely impossible, 
in one section of this country, for a large majority of American 
citizens to express their opinions at the polls at all. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to suggest to the gentleman that it 
was stated on the floor a few days ago that it was the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] who was the issue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
cratie gentlemen here always inject into the last cam „ as 
its sole ingredient, the person or measure upon which they de- 
sire to predicate a present attack. 

Mr. r, we heard something, too, from the gentleman 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER] upon the question as to the im- 
propriety and impossibility of the’ Federal Government under- 
taking to supervise what he was pleased to term the election 
laws of the States.” He told us upon this floor that the Federal 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the granting of 
the elective franchise, that it was conferred solely and entirely 
by the States of this Union. 

eee sir, is true only in part, and not to the ex- 
tent which the gentleman insisted. The Constitution provides 
for a legislative power. One branch of that power is this body. 
It apportions Representatives among the States according to 
population, and provides. for the g of a census in order to 
ascertain the number of Congressmen to which each State is 
entitled. It fixes the qualifiations of the Representative, and 
the time for which he shall beelected. But it does more than all 
this. It provides by the fifteenth amendmentthat there shall be 
no discrimination.against any citizen in conferring the right of 
the ballot. on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
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servitude. To this extent it certainly has something to doin 
determining who shall have the right of suffrage. 

More than this, the Constitution provides that the elector for 
Representative in Congress shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture. To this extent, also, the General Government codperates 
with the State in determining who shall be electors. 

When the States adopted the Constitution it contained this 

rovision, and when the States subsequently defined what should 

the qualifications of the elector for the most numerous branch 
of their State Legislatures that very minute this provision of 
the Constitution extended forward and attached itself to the act 
of the State. 

1 concede that, subject to the constitutional limitation and the 
laws of the United States, passed subject thereto, it is relegated 
to the State to say what shall be the qualifications of the elector. 
The State may determine that there shall be a property qualifi- 
cation or an eee qualification, but it does this, mar te 
subject to these restrictions to which I have referred. hy, 
the gentleman seems to think that it is absolutely impossible or 
the General Government to exercise the right of supervision 
over the election of Representatives to Congress without invad- 
ing and destroying the rights of the State. He seems to assert 
that the supervision of itself exterminates the thing to be su- 

rvised, a doctrine which is refuted in the everyday transac- 

ons of business life; a doctrine which is also refuted by the fact 
that in my own and various other States of the Federal Union 
time and again the Federal and State authorities have adminis- 
tered the el otious at which members of Congress were being 
chosen without any jarring or friction whatever. 

Why, Mr. S er, we have some Democratic authority upon 
this subject. In 1877 a select committee was appointed in this 
House to investigate alleged frauds in registration and voting 
at the Presiden election of 1376 in the city of New York. 
Samuel S. Cox, a distinguished Democrat, wasitschairman. That 
committee made a careful investigation of these matters. Two 
reports were mude to this House, a minority and a majority re- 
port. The minority report declared that the fraud had been 
committed at the election, but that it had been greatly mitigated 
by the presence of United States supervisors and marshals. 

The majority report, signed by this distinguished Democrat, 
was nothing more nor less than a fulsome eul upon the life 
and public services of John I. Davenport, aman who, for obvious 
reasons, is hated more by the Democracy of this country than 
any other man who ever lived in it. Mr. Cox not only ke 
well of John I. Davenport in this report, but he eulog the 
United States marshals and supervisors, and spoke of the perfect 
harmony with which the State and the national systems oper- 
ated at this election. He informed the House and the country 
that the two kinds of machinery ran without any collision or 
soi whatever. I read, sir, the following extracts from this 
report: 

The committee take pleasure in commending the action of the United 
States oficers, the gu rs of election in these cities; and the 
more especially because the Federal election law has not heretofore been 
administered with much satisfaction in these cities. The Federal officers 
seem, however, this year to have worked harmoniously, not only with the 

ocal but with each other. Whatever may be said about the 

nited States law as to elections or their supervision by United States 
authority: whatever may be said as to the right of a State to regulate in all 
‘ways such elections. this must be said, that the administration of the law by 

toners Davenport, Muirhead. and Allen, the United States function- 

aries and their subordinates, was eminently just and wise and conducive to 

a fair public expression in a Presidential year of unusual excitement and 

greattempiation. The testimony of Mr. Davenport. the United States com- 

missioner for the southern district of New York, is aremarkable statement, 

— the committee would adopt as the basis of their report as to the three 
Further on in the report, sir, the following language is used: 


The committee would commend to other portions of the country and to 
other cities this remarkable system, developed through the agency of both 
local and Federal authorities acting in harmony for an honest . In 
no portion of the world and in no era of time, when there has been an ex- 
pression of the mlar will through the forms of law, has there ever been a 
more complete and thorough Illustration of repnblican institutions. What- 
over may have been the previous habitor conduct of elections in those cities, 
or howsoever they may conduct themselves in the future, thiselection of 1876 
wWillstand as a monument of what good faith, honest endeavor, legal forms. 
and just authority may do for the protection of the electoral franchise. From 
the moment the pore eee are appointed, from the moment that the lists 
are purged, from the moment that the applications are examined, to the 
very last return of the popular expression, election shows the calm mas- 
tery of dence. For this due credit should be given to men of both par- 
ties, and especially to the corporation counsel, . Whitney, and United 
States supervisors. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia talks about the 
absurdity and impossibility of the Federal Government control- 
State officers end enforcing and inflicting punishment for the 
violations of State laws at an election at which Representatives 
to Congress are voted for. Sir. it is conceded that this power 
can not be exercised by the General Government at such an elec- 
tion with respect to the candidates for State offices there to be 
elected. With these it has nothing whatever to do. But so far 


as these laws bear upon the election of Representatives and the 
election officers have to do therewith, the Federal interests are 
involved. The Government may, therefore, adopt the Statelaws 
to this extent, and require of the State election officers duties in 


this connection and provide penalties for violations. When this 
is done, the laws become Federal laws and the election officers 
owe duties to the Federal Government as respects the election 
of Representatives, and thus the jurisdiction of the General 
Government is clear. 

The gentleman seems to think that there are two sovereign- 
ties present at such an election, but as to the election of Repre- 
sentatives to Congress, sir, there is but one. The power of the 
Federal Government is amount, and when there is a clash 
between it and that of the State, the latter must of course suc- 
cumb, I believe, sir, in the just sovereignty of the States. I 
haveread the pages of De Tocqueville with pride, and subscribe 
most cordially to what he says with respect to the right of local 
s-lf-government being one of the greatest safeguardsof our free 
institutions. The Constitution itself declares that there is re- 
served to the States all rights which are not therein conferred 
upon the Federal Government. I recognize quite clearly that 
the power and independence of the States within their proper 
= Sapo is as indispensable to our happiness and freedom as a peo- 

e as is the authority of this great nation within its sphere. 
But the gentlemen are pushing the sovereignty of the States too 
far in this matter, and are invading in their name the field in 
which. by the very terms of the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is supreme. 

But, sir, suppose that the contention of the gentleman from 
Virginia Mr. UCKER] is true that before Congress can pass a 
law for the regulation of the elections of its members a great 
emergency must exist for such ac.ion, Who will deny the exist- - 
ence of such an emergency? I challenge the recollection of this 
House as to the condition of atlairs which existed when these 
laws were originated, conditions which have continued to exist 
down to the present time. I insist that they fully justified the 
framing of these laws and fully justify the retention of them. 

Why, sir, when they were framed one vast section of this coun- 
try, by methods so nefarious that the civilized world observed 
and treasured them against us, was refusing to allow American 
citizens to vote for Representatives in Co; ; refusing citi- 
zens, mark you, who were electors not only by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, but also by the constitutions and 
laws of the States themselves, One section of this country was 
solid in the interest of a particular party, not by the free expres- 
sion of its citizens, but because a large portion of itscitizens were 
not permitted to express their views at all. No man, sir, shall 
claim that I am ma 3 Be attack upon the South alone. The 
same condition existed in certain localities in the North. 

In 1868 the voice of the le of the State of New York was 
stifled by the glaring frauds t were committed in the great 
city bearing that name: frauds, sir, which have made the names 
of XeCunn and Barnard yas doe for wrong and corruption on 
the bench wherever the English language is spoken; frauds 
which have made Tammany Hall a thorn not simply in the side 
of the Republican party, as observed by an eloquent represent- 
ative [Mr. FELLOWS] upon this floor the other day, but a thorn 
in the side of the great Republic. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] In all the great cities there was stuffing of ballot boxes 
and repeating by organized gangs of repeaters. And over all 
was the slimy trail of the serpent of the gerrymander, slowly 
but surely strangling the right of suffrage to death. Whodares 
to say that there was no justification for these laws, when the 
voice of the people was thus everywhere stifled, and when the 
minority, in place of the majority, was in the saddle? 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that these laws are a failure in 
their practical operation, and that therefore they ought to be 
stricken from the statutes. Sir, I deny that they are a total 
failure. I concedethat there are certain sections of this country 
where they fail of enforcement, but this is simply because the 
are antagonized and violated there by the lawless element; sal 
I never will consent, so far as I am concerned, to repeal them at 
the dictate of such persons as these. 

They may not be perfect flood-gates against the torrents that 
are turned upon them, but they are infinitely better than no 
flood-gates at all. Our laws inst. felonies and the election 
laws of the States are often violated with impunity, but this 
does not make them such failures as to warrant their re 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, that these election 
statutes have been approved in many sections of this country by 
honest men of all parties, and that in many instances the people 
have availed themselves of them,and have thereby been enabled 
to hold fair elections. Mr. Cleveland seemed to think in 1886 that 
these laws possess d some power and efficacy, for just before the 
Congressional elections of that year he addressed to Mr. Gar- 
land, his Attorney-General, an order instructing him to see that 
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they were executed so far as they were under Executive control, 
an order which I now hold in my hand and which I propose to 
read to the House: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, October 5, 1886. 


DEAR SIR: You are hereby requested to take general charge and direction 
of the execution of the statutes of the United States touching the * 5 
ment of supervisors of election and special deputy marshals, and the per- 
formance of their duties and their compensation, so far as these subjects are 
by the Constitution and laws under the supervision and control of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

Yours truly, 


Hon. A. H. GARLAND, 
Attorney-General, 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him, I desire to make a statement bearin npn that point. I 
wish to say that inan investigation made in 1881 the fact was de- 
veloped that the Democratic party in the city of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts, and the Democratic party in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, also availed them- 
selves of the operation of these laws. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. r. Speaker, I was about to say 
when the gentleman from New Hampshire interrupted me in 
order to make that observation, for which I thank him, that the 

distinguished Democratic election officers in the city of Balti- 
more who were punished for stuffing ballot boxes, and for inter- 
fering with United States marshals and supervisors of elec- 
tion in the discharge of their duties, and who sought to be dis- 
charged from prison by a writ of habeas corpus, as appears from 
the Seibold case, which I have referred to, probably did not think 
that these laws were altogether a failure. I suggest also that 
the equally distinguished Democratic gentleman from Georgia 
who, in the case ex parte Yarborough, sought to be discharged 
from eee where they had been sent for violating these laws, 
would doubtless be willing to attest their efficacy. 

Let me give this House an instance where these laws did not 
fail, but where oy rid acommunity for a time of criminals 
whom the State authorities were powerless to punish. In my 
own State, Indiana, in 1886 Simeon Coy, Samuel E. Perkins, 
William H. Bernheimer, and other prominent Democratic poli- 

. ticians, conspired together at Indianapolis to reverse the result 
of the election at the polls. They assembled in that city when 
the inspectors of election for the county in which it is situated 
came up on the Thursday after the election to act as a board of 
canyassers to canvass the vote and certify the result. 

‘These conspirators succeeded in getting possession by fraud 
of some of the tally sheets and poll books there present, and then 
took them into a private place and, by the use of acidsand erasers, 
decreased the record of votes which the people had given for 
certain Republican candidates and t erred those votes to 
Democraticcandidates. They organized that board of canvassers 
in the interest of the conspiracy over the protests of the honest 
men upon it. They canvassed the votesaccording to the changes 
they had made, and certified the result in this way, in spite of 
the remonstrance that was made, and thereby two Democratic 
candidates were declared to have been elec who had in fact 
been defeated. One of these, if I mistake not, ascended the bench 
and actually undertook to pass upon the property rights of his 
fellow-citizens until the force of public sentiment drove him into 
FVV ty in thei 

e e of In polis, regardless of party, arose eir 
might 5 a nonpartisan committee of one hundred 
to enforce the law nst these wrongdoers. They went to the 

rand jury room of the State court and knocked there, but were 

enied admission, for the same power which had perpetrated 
this crime had also gained control of that grand yey room. 
They then went to the Federal grand jury room and were ad- 
mitted. 

An indictment was found against the wrongdoers, and they 
were put on trial in the Federal court. The first jury fuiled to 
agree, but on a second trial the ringleader wasconvicted. Sub- 
sequently another one of them was tried in the court and con- 
victed, and both were sent to the penitentiary to expiate the 
crimes which they had committed. One of them, Simeon Coy, 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
hh h tribunal affirmed the judgment of the lower court. 

Sir, there has scarcely been an election in the State of Indi- 
ana for national officers for years that the people of both parties, 
Republicans and Democrats, have not to some extent invoked 
the aid of these laws. Federal supervisors and marshals have 
been present at the polls, and the machinery of the Federal and 
of the State governments has worked harmoniously and without 
friction. Sometimes, after these elections, there have been pros- 
ecutions in the United States courts at Indianapolis of men 
who violated the election laws, in which convictions were se- 
cured. This was the case in the election of 1888, and, I think 
also in 1884. An examination, sir, of the records of the Federal 
courts elsewhere will doubtless disclose many convictions for 
similar offenses. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


But, Mr. S er, the efficiency of a law is not to be deter- 
mined solely by the number of convictions for its violation. Its 
deterrent qualities are also to be considered. Judged by this 
standard the Federal election laws are valuable in many of the 
States. It is highly probable that in numberless instances men 
have been prevented from invading the right of suffrage for fear 
of arrest and prosecution under the United States statutes. In- 
deed, sir, Mr. Cox, in his report, to which I have heretofore 
referred, states this to have been the case in the city of New 
York at the Presidential election of 1876, and attribu‘es it to 
the activity and efficiency of the United States marshals and 
supervisors. 

ut it is said, Mr. Speaker, that these laws are expensive, and 
that for this reason they ought to be repealed. hy, sir, it 
costs every individual in this country for the necessities, the 
comforts, or the luxuries of life, and the same thing may be said 
with respect to government, which is, after all, nothing more 
nor less than an aggregation of individuals banded together for 
the common good. This vast machinery of the State can not, of 
course, be run unless it is oiled and lubricated. It costs money, 
sir, to enforce the various United States statutes against crimes 
and felonies. Would you repeal them on this account? It costs 
heavily to administer the Australian election system, the most 
expensive election system that the country has ever seen: but is 
this a valid reason why it should be destroyed? 

Mr. Speaker, I beg the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber to remember, that if these laws are expensive to the 
people in whose interests they were framed, they are also expen- 
sive to the scoundrels who are sometimes convicted for their 
violation. To the first class these enactments are full of com- 
pensation; to the second class they are loaded with penalties and 
retributions. Re „sir, is therefore, to say the least, a two- 
edged sword which requires to be handled with discretion and 
dexterity. Let gentlemen beware, then, lest in their impatient 
zeal to lift necessary burdens from the shoulders of their honest 
and law-abiding countrymen, they do not, in fact, lift burdens 
which are justly imposed from the backs of the element which 
is wholly given over to the perpe anon of crime. Thess laws, 
sir, are worth all they cost if they but throw around the ballot 
box the slightest measure of protection. The people will not 
complain of the expense; nor do I envy, sir, the miserly and sor- 
did soul which would put these salutary enactments up for auc- 
tion at a stock exchange or seek to measure their worth by the 
8 of dollars and cents. 

If these laws are expensive, why do not gentlemen amend them 
so as to reduce the cost to the lowest possible point consistent 
with their faithful administration? Mr. Speaker, the answer is 
plain. It is not amendment, but re which issought. Ex- 
pense is but a pretext. Destruction is the purpose. 

Again, we are informed that these laws are 8 in force; 
that they bear oppressively upon the citizen, and that they deprive 
himofhisliberty. Mr.S er, there is a distinction between that 
force which is wielded by lawless hands for wrongful purposes, 
and the force which is marshalled under the white banner of au- 
thority and is exerted for the public good. Itis this distino- 
tion, sir, this adaptation of force to the benefit of the people, 
which robs it of its asperity and makes it a city of refuge to 
which they can resort for protection. 

There is no force behind these laws except in the same sense 
and upon the same principle that force is behind every law upon 


the Federal statute books, from the hest and most important 
down to the lowest and most trivial. hy, sir, to what end did 
the Constitution confer upon Con the right to regulate the 


election of Representatives if it did not of necessity carry with 
it the power to frame election laws and to enforce their execu- 
tion by the strong hand of authority in case mor were violated? 
Is this Government a m. or isita reality? it a shadow or 
is it a substance? Has it the power to maintain its existence, to 
reseve the integrity of its laws, to shield its citizen in the en- 
joyment of his constitutional rights? Is it optional with the citi- 
zen whether he will obey the law? May the statutes be violated 
with impunity and with a consciousness that no penalty will be 
inflicted for the wrongdoing? If your answer, gentlemen. to these 
questions be aye, will you be kind enough to furnish me, along 
with that answer, your definition of what constitutes anarchy? 
It was held under the fugitive-slave law, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the United States officers were obstructed in their efforts to ar- 
rest the fleeing slaves and return them to bondage, they ht 
call in the posse comitatus to aid them. I do not remember 
that any of the gentlemen who are now protesting so vigorously 
t these enactments because they admit of the amp oy monk 
of force in case of necessity, ever felt outraged by this holding. 
They were willing to emp we the power of the vernment to 
reclaim the bondmen, but they are opposed to its use for the 
preservation of fair elections. I had the curiosity the other day, 
sir, to go over the debate which occurred in this House at the 
time these election laws were passed, as I found it in the Congres- 
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sional Globe of that period. The members on the Democratic 
side who opposed their e fairly stood by the bier of liberty 
and in a paroxysm of grief bade it farewell forever. They made 
this Hall ring with their dire predictions. It was said that the 
Treasury would be impoverished, the e of the States 
absolutely destroyed, the citizens driven from the polls at the 
point of the bayonet, and the civil authority everywhere subordi- 
nated tothe military. Mr. Speaker, how far have these prophe- 
cies been fulfilled? 

There may have been cases of individual hardship here and 
there. Citizens may have been wrongfully arrested in some in- 
stances, although the record will show that in every such in- 
stance they were speedily discharged; but I undertake to assert 
that in their general effect and operation, wherever they have 
been permitted to go into operation, these laws have not op- 

ressed the honest citizen, but have been in the interest of a 

ree ballot and a fair count. If lam wrong as to this, furnish me 
a bill of particulars. Do not simply cite a partisan report which 
merely shows that in this particular instance or in that isolated 
case these laws have been abused. This is incident to all laws. 
The same may be said of every State law on the subject of elec- 
tions in every State in the American Union. But show me 
where, under the general scope and operation of these laws, they 
have ever prevented citizens from exercising their constitutional 
rights. r. Speaker, these laws have interfered with only one 
class of persons—the violators of law. Honest men have been 
benefited by them. 

Let me call attention to another fact in this connection which 
speaks volumes, No Republican ever claimed that these laws 
were oppressive or that they invaded the individual berig of 
the citizen or at all deterred him in the exercise of his rights. 
It is the Democrat alone who has constantly made these asser- 
tions. How light, Mr. Speaker, must have been the oppression 
of laws which, having been on the statute books for twenty years, 
have nevertheless wholly failed to prevent the Democratic party 
from asserting its power? 

Why, sir, these enactments were passed in 1870 and 1871. 
Since that time there is one section of this Union which has been 
solid for the Democratic party, whose electoral vote has been 
cast for it, whose Senators have been of that political faith, whose 
Members elected to this House have with but few exceptions 
been Democrats. For the greatest portion of the time since the 

riod named the Democratic party has had the no at 6 of the 

embers elected to this very y. Time and again it has car- 
ried doubtful States. Twice it has elected a President. And 
wany it isin absolute control of the entire lawmaking branch of 
this Government. Yes, light, indeed, must have been the repres- 
sive power of these laws under which the party claiming to have 
been oppressed by them has been able to triumph so signally. 
This fact is far more significant, sir, than any sporadic cases of 
the abuse of law which can be cited; it speaks volumes against 
this charge that these statutes have ever interfered with the 
rights of the citizen. 
he Democratic party has no constructive genius, Mr. Speaker. 
It has neither performed nor proposed anything within the last 
forty years which was worthy of adoption. Its tendencies are all 
destructive—destructive of that which is good. It can never 
hope to commend itself to the people by the character of its leg- 
islation. Already it has broken some of its promises, and there 
are others which it is alike fatal for iteither to keep or to break. 
Its tenure of authority will be brief indeed if itsubmits its claim 
for retention to electors who are free to express their choice at 
the polls. The Democratic m ers above all others are pro- 
Tonay conscious of this. Hence the v ponding measure, Its 
very title, sir, is a misnomer. It reveals only half the truth, 
and is therefore a falsehood. It should be entitled “A bill to 
repeal all national laws making violations of the right of suf- 
frage a crime, and to oe permagonk intrench the Demo- 
cratic party in power.” Th its real object. These election 
laws are in the way of continued Democratic supremacy; they 
are the only remaining barriers against fraud. While they 
exist they make it difficult for the repeaters of New York to 
empty themselves into the voting precincts of New Jersey on 
the morning of election day, and for the repeaters of J groo City, 
in a spirit of broad comity, to take possession of the election 
booths of New York in the afternoon of that day. For these 
reasons they must go. 

Mr. Speaker, the statements that these laws are unconstitu- 
tional, that they have failed in their practical operation, that 
they are expensive, and that they oppress the people are mere 
false pretenses. The real ground of many gentlemen’s objection 
to them is to be sought for and discovered in quite another di- 
rection. It is predicated on that pernicious dogma of States 
rights” of which Mr. Calhoun was probably the ablest expo- 
nent—in that constant assumption for the ‘‘ sovereign State” of 
powers which are beyond its proper and legitimate domain—in 


that jealousy of the Federal Government which seeks to strip it 
of its rightful authority, and to rob it of its clear prerogatives. 

Sir, I have in my heart nothing but sincere pity, nothing but 
the most profound compassion for that political astigmatism, 
that unpatriotic shortsightedness of vision which can see with 

rfect clearness the full proportions of a sovereign State rising 

n the foreground, but which can only see in blurred and indis- 
tinct outlines that still grander structure, the Federal Govern- 
ment, which, rising in the distance, towers to the skies, inspir- 
ing respect and admiration from abroad and insuring union, 
tranquillity, and san Psa at homs—that edifice upon which 
are riveted the glistening eyes of hopeand expectation from the 
downtrodden and 2 in every clime under the burning 
sun that edifice which if we are true to ourselves will be the 
realization in this ago and upon this continent of the wildest 
dream of the idealist in his longings for a perfectsystem of self- 
government among men. 

I have nothing in common, sir, with that narrow and con- 
tracted sentiment which singles out for its homage a particular 
star from the bright galaxy of stars which beautify and adorn 
my country’s flag. I protest, Mr. Speaker, against the unwise 
and dangerous policy which constantly seeks to augment the 
centrifugal force in this nation; a policy which, carried to its 
legitimate consequences, will break the Republic into fragments 
and scatter them to the four winds of heaven; and which slights 
and ignores the centripetal force in the State, which cun alone 
cement into a harmonious whole commonwealths which never 
ought to become discordant. 

Sir, I denounce on this floor—I shall continue to denounce it 
here so long as the constituency which has already honored me 
far beyond my merits sees fit to return me to this body—an 
effort, by whomsoever exerted, and from whatsoever quarter di- 
rected, to strip the Federal Government of those powers with 
which it was clothed by the fathers, or to deprive my country- 
men of a single one of those blessings which in the unrestrained 
exercise of its lawful authority it isso amply able to bestow upon 
them. I wage war, unceasing and relentiess war, upon the idea 
here advanced, and which I have heard advanced time and again 
in this Chamber since I became a member of this body, that 
the Federal Government is something wholly apart from our- 
selves; som thing entirely outside of the civil polity under which 
we haye our existence as a people, which notonly brands it as an 
alien, but even denounces it as a public enemy, to be feared and 
dreaded, or else to be grappled, overthrown, and destroyed. 

Sir, the Federal Government is not to be despised or hated, 
but rather to be loved and revered. It is not the author of the 
calamities which afflict us, but is rather the beneficent source of 
many of the blessings which are ours. It isnot tobe grudgingly 
maintained, or denied our confidence, or banished as though it 
were a contagion; but is rather to be trusted implicitly, for in 
trusting it we only trust ourselves, only testify to the faith which 
we have in ourselves; for, Mr. Speaker, be it known and under- 
stood, this Federal Government was not created by the States, 
but it was created by the people of the States. We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union,” is 
the language of the preamble of the Constitution, and not we, 
the people of theStates.” The people created it with their own 
hands; they fashioned it after their own liking, and they are as 
veritably present in these halls oa | in the person of their 
Representatives, as they are in the halls of any of the General 
Assemblies of the States. There is no more genuine or sublime 
instance of self-government by the people, sir, to be found any 
place upon the giobe, than that which is exhibited in the opera- 
tions of this mighty General Government of ours when our elec- 
tion laws are observed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not subscribe to the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution is a mere compact entered into by high contracting 
praos which reserves to each party the liberty to judge of its 

ractions and the mode and manner of redress, which accords 
to either the right to withdraw from it at pleasure, as was 
taught by the resolution of 1798, the nullification of 1832, and 
the wrongful rebellion of 1861. But I insist, sir, that this is an 
indissoluble Union, having accorded to it at the time of its cre- 
ation powers adequate for its protection and sufficient to enable 
it to carry out the holy mission for which it was designed. I 
insist that the Federal Government operates directly upon the 
people, and notindirectly and through the medium of the States, 
and that the time has not yet come when the mere caprice of a 
petty State is the constitutional limit of its life, or even the con- 
stitutional limit of its authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that there are some gentiemen in this 
Hall, particularly on the other side of the Chamber, who enter- 
tain very erroneous ideas concerning thefunctions of the Federal 
Government, and whoare not specially enlightened as to the ex- 
tent of its powers. 

I fear that they have read with such avidity the teachings of 
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Mr. Jefferson that they have failed to notice the limitations 
which he imposed to his doctrines, and that they have even 
failed to observe that sucha man as Alexander Hamilton once 
lived on this continent. I suspect that they have been £o ab- 
sorbed in studying the peculiar tenets of Calhoun that they have 
not had leisure to the patriotic and statesmanlike utter- 
ances of ged old Andrew Jackson, when nullification men- 
aced the existence of this Republic. 

I trast, therefore, that I may not be deemed too presump- 
tuous, if I suggest to these gentlemen the propriety of their 
entering at once upon a reSxamination of this whole sub ect 
and that the reixamination be conducted in a more imparti 
and catholic spirit than characterized their original inquiry, 
and with a view, if possible, of arriving at a just conception of 
the National Government and of the extent and tude of 
its powers. It may not be amiss for gentlemen to learn some- 
thing of that theory of government in which George Washing- 
ton believe!, and which he asserted in every act of 
great life: which is tausht in every page of the Federalist, and 
which John Marshall, an illustrious son of Virginia, compre- 
hended so well and expounded with such vigor and ability from 
the bench in the days when the Republic was in its infancy; 
thut theory which Daniel Webster made luminous by his great 
mind, through the medium of his eloquent tongue; for which 
Ulysses Grant and the patriotic men who followed his leadership 
faced danger and death upon the sanguinary fields which inter- 
vened the boom of Sumter’s guns and the crowning glory of Ap- 
pom ttox, and which Abraham Lincoln loved and cherished up 
to the very hour of his tragic death. 

But if gentlemen can agito hothing from books, if the force 
of individual example is wholly lost upon them, let them turn to 
nature and find there an object lesson which m ty enable them to 
grasp the central truth for which I am contending here to-day. 

t them come out of the mildew and mold of the ancient 
tomb, where they alone have been mourning over the dead dog- 
mus from which the best thought and the noblest impulses of 
the country have long ago parted company. Let them ‘cease 
‘their piteous tears and wild lamentations, and foregotheir sense- 
less efforts to resurrect ‘this ghastly corpse. Let them raise 
their eyes hopeiully from the dull an iring sod of their 
imm te surroundings, and, looking beyond the narrow limits 
of their States, see stretched out before them a vast extent of 
‘territory whose eastern and western limits are the boundaries 
of a continent, and which, starting from the great fresh-water 
lakes esi the north, stops only atthe restless waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Let them behold its hills and its valleys, its mountains and its 
‘plains, its noble rivers and its great lakes, its diversified soil and 
‘climate. Let them note that the vast mineral wealth which 
‘abides in the bosom of the earth and ministers so freely to the 
‘wants of sixty-five millions of homogeneous people overruns the 
lines of the various States and knows nothing whatever of seg- 
regation. Let them observe those splendid rivers which bear 
on their bosoms the commerce of this prosperous ‘people, fret 
‘on their winding course to the open seas, not the mere shore of a 
single State, but the territory of a great Republic. Let them 
“behold the lofty mountains that fringe and adorn our’seaboards, 
and see them spurning with impatient disdain the restraints ofa 
Single Commonwealth and demanding for their ramification the 
‘freedom of a weny ‘empire. 

Mr. Speaker, let the gentlemen contemplate ‘all of these. and 
‘they will, find reflected and reasserted in nature's law the full 
‘extent of that paramount Federal authority which stands outin 
boid relief inevery line of the Federal Constitution, from the 
first word in its preamble to the last word in that sublime 
amendment which constitutes its fitting termination. 

Sir, con that my own party has been guilty of viola- 
‘tions of the rizht of suffrage, not being mean enough to in- 
‘sist that all the wrongs committed a t a free lot have 
been perpetrated by any one party, I, nevertheless, avow that 
the Demoor tie party has done more to violate the sanctity of 
the ballut, more to destroy the equality of representation, more 
to corrupt the paano conscience, and more to defy the public 
will ove Be other party or than all the other parties that have 
‘ever existed from the time of ‘the formation of the Govern- 
wae | down to the present hour. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

For years the Democratic party enjoyed on this floor an ad- 
vantage in re ntation equal to three-fifths of the slave pip- 
ulation over the other sections of this country,a representation 
based upon men who were not permitted to vote, a representi- 
tion based upon property in one section of the country and de- 
nied to property in every other section. It has been the gainer 
by revolution, the gainer by the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the slave. It now enumerates five-fifths, instead of 
‘three-fifths, as a basis for its representation,and yet ‘still de- 


prives those who constitute this basis of the right to express 
their opinions at the ballot box. 

Ic was the Democratic party that.in 1850 broke faith with this 
nation and repealed the Missouri compromise, which had :steod 
for thirty years as a solemn pledge that in no Territory within 
the Lo purchase north of 26° 30“ should slavery ever be 
permitted. It was the Democratic party that overran Kansas 
with border ruffianism and sought to force upon her unwilling 
people a system against which they rose in earnest protest, and 
which, f in this, next sought to bribe her into the accept- 
ance of that system through the medium of the English bill 
by the promise of extravagant grants of the public land. It was 
the Democratic party that denied the right of popular soy- 
ereignty usadvocated for the people of the Territories by Stephen 
A. Donglis and which hounded that distinguished Democrat 
to his political grave. 

It was the Democratic party which in 1861, when a Republican 
Presidenthad been elected under the sanction of the Constitution 
and the laws, appealed from the billot box to the cartridge box 
and menaced the existence of the Goveroment with a valor that 
was heroic, because it was American, upon the blood-red battle- 
fields of the Republic. It was the Democratic p rty which alter 
the war was ended inflicted those unspeakable barbarities upon 
the newly enfranchised but helpless citizens which met with the 
condemnation of honest men everywhere; barbarities from the 
memory of which we can never escape, and which impartial his- 
tory will assuredly charge against us when she. comes to record 
the story of those times. It was the Democratic party which in 
1868 committed in the t city of New York the unblushing 
frauds which no man will have the temerity todeny. Itwas the 
Democratic party which perpetrated in the State of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BLACK] the election frauds, to screen the 
perpetrators of which Mackin commitied perjury, for which 
crime he was convicted and sent to the penitentiary though 


ablydefended by the most distinguished lawyers which the State - 


could produce. t d 

It was the Democratic party which forged the Morey letter 
rand sent it out to California on the very eve of a Presidential 
election to deceive the people there and secure the electoral vote 
of that State for the Presidency. It was the Democratic party 
which raised a figure 2 toa 5, and a figure 7 to a figure 9, 
at Fourth ward, precinct A, ih the city of Cincinnati. Ohio, when 
Foraker was a candidate for governor against Hoadley, in order 
to compass the defeat of the Republican candidate,and to which 
villainy George Hoadley, to his honor be it said, hesitated not 
to administer a stinging and merited rebuke. 

It was the Democratic party in the State of Indiana which 
committed the frauds at the election of 1886 which resulted in 
the conviction of Simeon Coy and his coconspirator, which frauds 
I have already described. It was the Democratic vert: / which 
excluded from the office of lieutenant-governor in that State the 
legally elected Republican candidate and puta usurper in the 
place, and maintained him there by violence and intimidation 
after a Democratic attorney-general had rendered his opinion to 
a Democratic governor that a vacancy existed in the office, to 
be filled by the people at the polls, and after the Democratic 
candidate had been defeated at the election. 

It was the Democratic opary which the infamous legis- 
lative and Congressional gerrymander of 1885 in this Hoosier 
State—a State, sir, in which the two t political parties 
were about equal in point of membership; a State which had 
been a hotly contested battle g:ound between them for many 
years, carried first by one party and then by the other, and al- 
ways.except in the rarest instances, by a very narrow plurality. 
Yet bie Brown gerrymander the Democratic ty made the State 
Legislature so assuredly its own that nothing short of an abso- 
lute revolution can ever dislodge it, and took unto itself ten out 
of the thirteen Congressional districts. When the supreme 
court held this unjust apportionment to be unconstitutional, a 
Democratic Legislature, which had been elected under it, as- 
sembled and practically reénacted it. And yet gentlemen stand 
here and talk about the disposition of the 8 party to 
give us free and fair elections. 

It was the Democratic party. sir, that contrived and passed the 
legislative gerrymander in Michig in, and also the legislative 
gi der in the Stite of Wisconsin, which the supreme 
court of that State decided was unconstitutional; immediately 
afterwards the General Assembly of the State, which was Demo- 
cratic, met in special session and enacted a new apportionment 
which was as illegal as the first one, and the supreme court also 
declared it to be unconstitutional. It wis the Democratic pairt 
which gerrymandered the State of South Carolina, ee 1 
the black Republicans into a district known as the ‘black 
Seventh:” which defied all the laws of proportion, cutting in 
twain counties and townships, in order to do it; which, in order 
to save all the remaining Congressional districts to itself, gave 
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40 this one a population of 40,000 more than the average of the 
other Congressional districts of the State; which gave it five or 
six colored Republicans to one white Democrat. Yetscarcely hid 
this been done until the Democratic party proceeded to take this 
district away from the mijority by the most unblushing frauds 
“which have ever come to the knowledge of this House. If this 
yis denied, I have here proof thatit wasdone when Robert Smalls 
‘was kept out of his seat in this body, in the admissions of the 
Greenville Daily News, a leading Democratic newspaper in the 
State of South Carolina, which, in its issue of November 20, 
1886, immediately following the Congressional election referred 
to, said: : 

We ho South Carolina was to have political peace, and that the adver · 
tising open S have in the future would 5 and for her good; but 
the hope Is destroyed by the unnecessary victory won for us in the Seventh 
or black“ district. 

We doubt if there has ever been a more unwise or absurd 8 than 
thought nst Smalis and the methods used in making it. ‘The Democratic 

y of the country has one member of the House of Representatives 
agg thas at theo ation. He is part of a small majority, but his vote is 
not needed to make a majority. and can not make a two-thirds vote. He is 
a gentleman of good sense and uns character, but nobody claims for 
him that he has such remarkable ability that his presence on the fioor of the 
House will add more than his own unnecessary vote to the strength of his 

. Tne State did not need a Democratic Representative from the black 
istrict. Six of her seven Representatives and both her Senators are Demo- 


t the lack of useful results in the defeat of Smalls there is an end- 


ven a strong case, and ge 
twe carved the State into districts on curious lines, and by dividin, 
counties to throw the colored vote into one district, and, not contented wit 
that, have gone into that district and stolen the one Representative. They 
will not oy charge it, but they will prove it, Our side may, and doubtless 
Will, prove ihat tne county boards acted within the law throwing out 
pon boxes and hundreds of votes for irregularities. But the fact will 
stand out bald and unquestioned that Smalls been defeated by the om- 
cial negligence of Democratic officials, appointed by Democratic authority. 
Mhe inference that the negligence was a ee to deprive the 
ap ge Ace its weight will be too plain and clear for tance. The State 
m od pos before the country as being party tò a plain, ueliberate, and wan- 

n ; 

We do not believe the Democratic party of the country will accept the ro- 
sponsibility for this election, and we know it ought not to do it. e facts 
and figures will be brought out and put before the world, and if the Demo- 
crats in Congress give Col. Elliott the seat they will be held before the world 
as aiding and abetting a crime and receiving its results. From what has 
been tedin Democraticnewspapersregar theelection in the Seventh 
dist the Democrats could not afford to sust the result as declared if 
Col. Elliott's vote made their majority in the House. The chances are nine 
to one that South Carolina will not only be abused and denounced by the 
Republicans, but that this piece of work will be repudiated by our party in 
ppan 7G by the combined voice 
of foes 

The harm is not only in the future. This election destroys the work of 
years. We have claimed persistently that all the doubtful methods wehave 
used in elections were justiiable as be necessary for self-preservation, 
to defend our families and property from barbarism and corruption. That 
claim is just and true, and on it we nave won toleration and sympathy. Now 
our enemies—and we have plenty of them—will point to this election as evi- 
dence that we have been lying, and will cite its wantonness to prove that 
we have been inspired ony. by greed for power and the determination to de- 
prive the negro of political rights. 

The effect un the material 2 age of the State in repelling immigrants 
and capital must be bad. The effect on the people of the State must be bad. 
It is useless to preach honesty and integrity while the leading and most 
trusted men of the State publicly use and sanction such methods as have 
been used to count out Smaiis. 

It's an ill bird that fouis its own nest.“ Our nest has been fouled with- 
ble by aim: 
in the dis $ 

noaea with them. They are two much like ttepublican methods to be agree- 

e to us. 

nere is no more complete rascal than Robert Smalls. There are few bet- 
ter gentlemen than Col. William Elliott. But the. use of flagrant unfairness 
to defeat the choice of the colored Republicans in the one Congressional dis- 
trict allotted to them is contrary to the honorable traditions and principles 
of our people and party, a miserable political blunder, and a moral wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, the great wrong done to Thomas E. Miller, the 
Republican candidate for Congress in this district at the election 
of 1890, his persistent efforts to obtain his right to a seat in this 
House through a contest, and the shameful failure to even give 
him a hearing in this body are fac s too fresh in our recollection 
to require any extended notice on this occasion. 

In the election which took place only a year ago between the 
Populists and the Democrats in the Stite of Alab ma. the imple- 
ments which had been previously used by them both so unspar- 
ingly against the Republicans were employed against each other. 
These two parties there grappled each other madly by the throat 
and struggled for the ascendency with a bitterness and dis- 
honesty almost unparalleled by anything in American polities. 
Let me read the language of a prominent Democratic newspaper 
a this very subject. I read from the Birmingham Age- Her- 

d, published in Alabama, which shortly after this election used 
the following language: 

It may with truth be said that in half the counties of the State, the only 

uestion as to who or what party will count the other out is one of oppor- 
. and opportunity only. mee has fied, TAY, more. itis almost to 
the point thatin the primaries inside the ty, the manipulator isin as 
high demand asin the elections atlaw. This condition of things is utterly 
demoralizing. We go on, year after year, persuading and encouraging our 


oung men to do a thing we know will inevitably destroy their character, 
Their credit, and their repute. 
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Sir, is there a man on this floor who doubts that the Populist 
candidate for governorin Alabama was overwhelmingly elected at 
this election? And yeteveryone knows that he was cheated and 
defrauded out of the office by the methods referred to in this 
article, 

Mr. Speaker, let me read you another statement as to the con- 
dition of affairs which has existed down there in Alabama. T 
refer to the condition existing in what is known as the Fourth 
Congressional district of that State—the black fourth” as it 
has always been called. In thé Democratic apportionment of 
the State which was enacted in 1874. in order to enable them to 
appropriate to themselves all the other Congressional districts 
this district was created by the Democratic Legislature and 
turned over to the black Republicans,” conceded to them be- 
cause of their great majority of about 4 to 1. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, the Democratic party, year after year, systematically 
deprived these black electors, by fraud and chicanery, of their 
Representative. Why. sir, in one instance even a Democratic 
House, on the unanimous report of its Committee on Elections, 
unseated the Democratic beneficiary of this illegality and seated 
ire Heapubyrsn Saro palir, 3 ; = 

ot very long ago, perhaps a year ago, the Democratic pa 

pope fast sche the voters of chis district of the right to elect 
their Representative by rogerrymandanng the State. When 
this unjust apportionment was pending before the Legislature, 
and parng eet asi in the public press, the Age-Herald, from 
which I have already quoted, in its issue of February 10, 1891, 
used the following e with respect to the Democratic 
electors of this district, and the way in which they had borne 
this great colored majority: 


And the: 
ders have 


tient and long-suffering; they have felt the cruel necessity of corrupting 
sacred ballot box and seen the awful tendency of this hard thing to inocu- 
late the public confidence and the vate principle, to wither and blast the 
pure motives and fair ambitions of the youth. orst of all, perhaps, wand 
Saw the pestilence beyond their gates, and the 5 

from and practiced through necessity, taken up where the n Was not, 
and made the indefensible instrument of political gain. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit also in this connection an extract from 
the Evening Journal, another prominent Democratic newspaper 
published in Alabama, which, in discussing this pro ger- 
rymander, declared in its issue of February 10, 1891, as fol- 
lows: 

There is nota Democratic member of the General Assembly of Alabama 
who would, unless compelled to do so by some legal or moral force. act as 
an inspector or er of anelection in the Fourth Congressional district, 
nor would he desire son to do so, nor anyone else for whom he had any 
8 reverence. He knows what u means. He knows what he would risk 
or His boy would risk. He knows that, while this is true, the white people of 
that district will never consent to be controlled or dominated by then A 
Knowing all these tainga, the Alabama islature should give the district 
the relief asked for, ens they them- 

people everywhere are be- 
ginning to have less and less sympathy and toleration. The Journalspea 
pisiniy, but truly, “Relief is not only asked for the black Fourth, but de- 
ma 5 


Mr. Speaker, it was the Democratic party which, in 1876, by 
intimidation and violence, drove the Republican voters from the 
polls in Louisiana, a State in which the blacks greatly outnum- 
bered the whites, and by this method sought to secure its elec- 
toral vote for President; which denounced the returning board 
for throwing out the precincts where this wrong had been per- 
petrated, although such action was authorized by the law and 
was taken upon evidence duly furnished; which counted these 
unjust returns in the Legislature against the Republican candi- 
date for governor and thereby defeated him. This intimidation 
was admitted, sir, in 1883 by Governor McEnery and Senator 
Eustis upon the stump in Louisiana, It was sandwiched between 
the Democratic sag. acy A of 47,000 for Seymour in the State in 
1868 and thestupendous and fraudulent majority over Warmouth 
for governor that was given only afew years ago—a majority 

reater than the total vote for Mr. Cleveland at the preceding 
residential election. 

It was the Democratic party which was the author of the ci- 

her dispatches, and which sought to purchase electoral votes 
Florida for Mr. Tilden, through the Marbles and Woo leys 
and Coyles, whom it sent down there for that p ; which 
attempted the same th in South Carolina through its emis- 
sary, Smith Weed, who also proposed to throw her Presidential 
electors into separate prisons to prevent them from casting their 
votes as such for President. It was the Democratic party which 
alsoattempted bribery of an electoral vote in Oregon, and sought 
to prevent that State from casting one of her three votes for the 
Republican Presidental candidate, although all three of the Re- 
publican Presidential electors had been overwhelmingly elected 
at the polls. It was the Democratic party which established 
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the Electoral Commission tosettle the controversies which grew 
out of this Presidential election in 1876—established it t 
the votes of two-thirds of the Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, but which, when that august tribunal 
rightfully decided against it, assailed some of its members with 
malignant fury, and has ever since, with unblushing impudence 
and mendacity, claimed that it was cheated out of the Presi- 


dency. 

Why, str, my desk here is covered with extracts from Southern 

and other newspapers, running back through the last twenty 
ears, in which it isconceded thatthe right of suffrage is utterly 
e in many localities. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say, in conclusion, that it is meet and 
proper, that it is entirely in accordance with the eternal fitness 
of things, that the party which has perpetrated these innumer- 
able wrongs against suffrage should te the one to introduce into 
this Chamber and press to passage on this floor the iniquitous 
measure now under consideration. This measure, sir, is the 
climax to a long career of Democraticcrime. It isthe cap-stone 
to the lofty tower of Democratic infamy. Let the gentlemen 
enjoy their victory to their hearts’ content. Let them revel in 
the pleasures which it affords, with nothing either of mental or 
of moral reservation. Let them gloat over this, the first victim 
of their newly acquired but misdirected power. It has always 
been their custom to turn a deaf ear to the indignant protests of 
justice and to the cry of the downtrodden and oppressed in 
matters like this. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is no reuson 
why such light and trifling things should disturb their orgies 


now. 

Nor is there here present any power which is adequate to their 
restraint or capable of setting bounds to their excesses. Let 
them not, however, fondly imagine from this that their lease of 
authority is either to be i table oromnipotent. The hour of 
retribution will come. It may come tardily, but when it ar- 
rives it will do its work perfectly and well, for— 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet cot grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 
No doubt gentlemen will smile at this prediction. I have no 


doubt that the prophecy seems to them utterly impossible of 
fulfillment. I know what a difficult thing it is, sir, to stand in 
the very presence of victory, to taste the joys which it brings 
and to feel the exaltation and strength which it inspires, an 
yet to realize that defeat is rapidly approaching, or, indeed, that 
defeat can ever come at all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a great wrong is being here inflicted, a 
blow as cruel as it is unnecessary is here being struck at the in- 
tegrity of the ballot and the right of free and equal representa- 
tion. The issue involved is one which is destined to takea deep 
and abiding hold upon the convictions and moral nature of men, 
a hold far deeper and more abiding than any mere question of 
finance or of economics can possibly obtain. The great majority 
of the American ple, sir, love and are devoted to the Re- 

ublic. They will not be content to stand idly by and see its 
aws violated, its foundations crumbled, and its very existence 
imperiled. Sooner or later the public mind will pass from the 
shadow ofits eclipse. Sooner or later the public conscience will 
be quickened. Sooner or later the wrath and indignation of the 
American people will be aroused When that supreme and inevit- 
able hour comes the true soverignty of this country will not fail 
sir, to assert itself; assert itself, I trust and believe, in a peaceful 
manner and through constitutional and legal channels, but assert 
itself, nevertheless, with a power like unto the eruption of a vol- 
cano or the force of amigoy whirlwind. It will lay its hands upon 
this ignoble party which has so basely prostituted the opportunity 
with which it was intrusted for the public good, and will hurl 
it headlong from power, and, summoning back from the wilder- 
ness of its temporary exile that grand party of achievements, 
that party which gentlemen affect to despise, but whose morale 
is unimpaired by defeat, and whose laurels are undimmed by ad- 
versity, it will put into its hands a new commission, and, under 
the providence of Almighty God, will make it the happy and 
efficient instrument to restore these stricken laws, and to reas- 
sert and reéstablish throughout our entire system those splendid 
3 of political 8 which are dear to every patriotic 
American heart, and without which this great nation can not 
and ought not to exist forasingle minute. [Prolonged applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield my place on the floor to the venerable 
oo from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], whose chief de- 

ght seems to have been to interrupt me during the progress of 
my remarks by boisterous conduct upon his side of the Chamber, 
and I assure him in advance that I will not imitate the bad exam- 
ple he hassst me, but will endeavor to listen with respect to every 
utterance he may make, even though his remarks iy an com- 
ade themselves to my judgment. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 


Issue of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars of Treas- 
ury Notes. 


STATEMENT 


HON. J. L. MoLAURIN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ‘ 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 4, 1898. 
On joint resolution (H. Res. 15) authorizing the issuing of 8125 000.000 of 
Treasury notes under the acts of 1862 and 1863, as follows: 


‘Whereas failures, bankruptcy, and business distress are witnessed 
throughout every section of the United States in consequence of an inade- 
quate volume of currency to maintain equitable prices and make necessary 


exchanges; and 
resent statute laws the Secretary of the Treasury has 


‘* Whereas under 
ample authority to issue United States notes in sufficient quantity torelieve 


the present financial stringency: Therefore, 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
in Congress assembled, That 000,000 of United States notes issued 
under the several acts of 1862 and 1863 be, and the same are hereby, declared 
lost or destroyed, and the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to credit the 
EAE the Secretary of the Treasury at to bo prepared, sign 
“That the Secretary of the asury at once cause to 
and delivered to the Treasurer of the United States $125,000,000 of ered 
States notes as authorized by the acts of 1862 and 1863, the same to be credited 
to the general fund and to 89 expenses: Provided, That the amount 
so issued shall not exceed 8450, 000, the amount authorized to be issued 
under the several acts of 1862 and 1868.” 


Mr. McLAURIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the indulgence of the House, 
and submit a recent argument made before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: It is 
with a good deal of diffidence that I appear before the Banking 
and Currency Committee to submit any resolution upon the 
financial question, as I 9 my own inexperience and 
ignorance upon many questions which go to make up our finan- 
cial system. All the more so, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, be- 
cause I feel that this committee is not likely to look with favor 
upon the proposition which I have submitted. At the same time 
I appreciate the spirit of fairness and courtesy which prompted 
you to set aside a portion of your valuable time in which to give 
me a hearing, and I shall not im upon your good nature. I 
feel that no gentleman upon this committee expects or needs 
enlightenment from me upon what is the purpose, effect, and 
scope of this resolution. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the able argument of 
Mr. OATES yesterday, and I am convinced that if some scheme of 
the kind which was proposed by him could be put intooperation 
that, as a permanent thing, it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of our Southern people, but in proposing this resolution I 
had an eye to something which woul beimmediate. The need, 
however, for legislative action of this character is not so great 
now as it was a few weeks ago when the resolution was intro- 
duced, because there has been a revival in business conditions 
in the South and elsewhere. 

We were called together by the President in an extra session 
to devise a speedy means of relief for the greatstringency which 
existed in the money market, and we were told that the cause of 
the panic was the operation of the Sherman act, but contrary to 
what was expected and predicted the business conditions have 
improved each day as it becomes more and more apparent that 
the Senate will not consent to the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act. In some way the lost confidence of the business 
world, about which we heard so much, seems to haye been in a 
measure restored by the nonaction of the Senate. 

My purpose at the time in the introduction of this resolution 
was to try and suggest some means to enable our people to mar- 
ket their crops. There was witnessed every day in nearly all 
the towns of the cotton belt, the sight of wagons, loaded with 
cotton being broughtinto the market and then driven back home, 
not because there was no demand for that cotton, but because 
there was no money with which to buy. In many sections of 
the country, owing to the money famine, the banks associated 
themselves together and issued clearing-house certificates. These 
began to circulate as money, and our people soon began to feel 
the good effects of even a crude currency of that kind. Busi- 
ness interests of all kinds began to brighten, and there was a 
feeling of hopefulness everywhere. 

After I received, your invitation the other ony to appear be- 
fore your committee and speak upon this resolution, I wired 
Governor Tillman to send me one of the clearing-house certifi- 
cates, which some of your committee have already seen. It is 
not necessary for me to take the trouble to read it, but I willin- 
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troduce it in evidence, so that any one can see it. It is as fol- 
lows: 
No 1197. 5 
COLUMBIA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
CERTIFICATE. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., August 19, 1893. 
This certifles that the banks ge, the “Columbia Cle House 
Association” have deposited with the undersigned trustees of said Clearing 
House Association securities of the 3 value of seven % dollars to 
secure to the bearer hereof the sum o ; 
FIveE DOLLARS, 
9 of the United States, payable on or before the first day ot Jan- 


certificate is issued in accordance with the proceedings of the Co- 
lumbia Clearing House Association,” at a meeting thereof held on the 19th 
day of August, 1893; and is receivable for any and all dues to the banks 
which are members of said as: tion, and is also receivable on deposit in 
any of said banks, andalso in settlement of all balances due from one ofsaid 


banks to another. 
R. S. DESPORTES, 
JOHN A. CRAWFORD, } Trustees, 
60 e W. J. MURRAY, 
unter. $ 
C. M. TEW, 
Secretary. 
5 on back:) Payment of the within certificate is guaranteed by the 
following banks composing the “Columbia Clearing House Association,” 
viz: Carolina National Bank, Central National Bank, Loan and 9 52 


Bank of South Carolina, Bank of Columbia, Canal Dime Savings 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. 


The CHAIRMAN. That circulates as money? à 
Mr. MCLAURIN. That circulates as money. Let me just in 
that connection say that here isa private letter which I received 
inclosing the certificate, and Ido not think that there will be 
any objection to my reading it: 
STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, September 26, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: In response to your telegram Governor Tillman sends you the 
inclosed certificate. He says you talk about them like they were nosing. 
but they are worth 100 cents on the dollar, and it takes that much gold, sil- 
— or greenbacks to get them, as they are about all the money we have 
ere. - 
Very respectfully, 
Ss 4 D. H. TOMPKINS, 
Private Secretary. 
Hon. JOHN L. MOLAURIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


The n-elevator men in the West, I see by the papers, as- 
sociated themselves together in a similar way. 
The CHAIRMAN. How many dollar’s worth of those notes 


have been put in circulation? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Seven and a half dollars 

The CHAIRMAN. No, you misunderstand mo. How much 
is the 5792 8 15 volume of that currency? 

Mr. McLAURIN. 1 could not answer that question; but I 
could get you the information. These are secured by farmers’ 
notes. For instance, they go to each other and get indorse- 
ments, and 

Mr. HALL of Missouri (examining note). You mean there is 
$7.50 security 1 for every 85 of this pee 

Mr. McLAURIN. I mean that for every $5 of that issue there 
is $7.50 of securities deposited, which have to be approved by 
these trustees, who are men in whom we have every confidence. 
For instance, here isa man who wants to borrow money, and 
there are a number of men who own plantations worth 88,000, 
$10,000, or 815,000, and he gets them to go on his note. We know 
these men are good for the money, unless everything should dis- 
appear and all values go. That paper is used as collateral upon 
which to issue these clearing-house certificates. 

The CHAIRMAN. And these notes of private individuals 
are placed with these trustees as security for the final payment 
of these clearing-house certificates? 

Mr.McLAURIN. Ves, sir. I suggested the indorsed notes as 
one form of security; they have other forms—bonds, or anything 
which is good security. 

Now, the grain-elevator men in the West associated them- 
selves together and issued elevator certificates, and they have 
gone into circulation as money and these certificates in the 

est aud the South were ena led to erform every function 
of money, they did perform every function of money, and they 
will continue to do so just so long as people have confidence in 
the organization by which they were issued. 

Mr. WARNER. Let me interrupt you just a moment. As I 
understand it, these certificates are issued upon securities to the 
extent of 50 per cent above the face of the certificate? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Generally speaking, upon that kind of com- 
mercial paper those who deposit their notes properly indorsed 
receive from the banks these certificates? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes,sir. They use that, and they also use 
ee bonds, and anything of the kind that is good se- 
0 ‘ 


Mr. WARNER. Butin the mainitis commercial paper which 

is 15 7 2 
.McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. For how many years back has this 
been done? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Not until this panic; not until we were ab- 
solutely ‘‘stumped” by a want ofcurrency, we saw loads of cotton 
and other uce come to market and fail to find purchasers. 

ee JOHNSON of Indiana, It is a recent invention down 
there? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Tes, sir. It got so bad during September 
in South Carolina that it was impossible to get meat in some local - 
ities, and I have a letter from my own town, a wealthy town for 
the South, a very prosperous town, where it is stated there has 
not been a pound of meat in the town for a week; we had to do 
something. It was a question of necessity. e 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you obtain from the trustees whose 
names are upon that certificate a statement of the aggrogato 
volume of those notes which have been issued and furnish it to 
the committee to be published with your remarks?’ 

Mr. MCLAURIN, Yes, sir; I will do that with pleasure. I 
will ask the stenographer to make a note of it. 

Mr. SPERRY. And the time and limit within which they 
circulate? 

Mr. McLAURIN. If you will have the clerk submit any ques- 
tion you would like to have answered I will have it done 
promptly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. These trustees might regard that as 
a business secret? 

Mr. McLAURIN, No, sir; I do not think so. I think they 
will be glad to furnish the committee with any information 
Miey possibly can. These certificates have furnished the people 
with a means of exchanging their products and paying their 
debts and have served to relieve us from the stagnation in busi- 
ness affairs which existed. If left to themselves, Mr. Chairman, 
and had Congress never been called together, the good business 
pones ang tactof our people, I believe, would long ago haveended 

e panic. 

In that connection I will read here an item from the Washing- 
ton Post of the date of September 25, which is as follows: 

ISSUED IN LIEU OF MONBY—ELEVATOR SORIPT HELD TO BE LIABLE TO A 
TAX OF 10 PER CENT. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., September 25, 
The elevator owners of Minnesota and South Dakota are agitated over the 
probability that they will in the next few weeks have to pay 10 per cent on 
certified checks, drafts, and due bills, furnished as a circulating medium in 


payment for grain. 
is learned that Special Agent Collins, of Chi „has been here for sev- 
overnment depositories 


t 

eral days. He has interviewed the officials of two 

and other banks in St. Paul, and learned that they had accepted this class of 
paper for collection, ving them in due course of business from country 


correspondents. 
entatives of Charles A. Piilsbury and of the St. 


In 3 re 
Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company, Brooks, Grimth & Oo., and F. H. 


Peavey & Co. admitted they had issued these memoranda on account of 
their inability to obtain currency. These, they acknowledged, had been used 
instead of United States notes or legal tenders. They claimed, however, 
they had been legally advised that they would not be conflicting with the 
United States laws. Their action, however, is a clear violation of section 
3413, internal-revenue laws. 

Collector Johnson has located about 825,000 worth of these checks, on which 
the tax would be 82.500. Butfew returns have been received from country 
points, and until they are received it can not be determined what amount 

as sitar been placed in circulation. Collector Johnson and A. G. Col- 
lins are both of the opinion that the companies are amenable to the law and 
will have to pay an assessment of 10 per cent, but before this is levied a full 
report of the amount of the checks issued and all the facts in the case will be 
sent to Washington. E 

Now, the Treasury Department came forwardafter our people 
had adopted an expedient of this character which affects nobody 
but ourselves; if these certificates are not good there will be no- 
body hurt but the South Carolina people and the Western people, 
and nobody is obliged to take them, it is nobody’s business; itisa 
private business transaction, yet the Treasury Department rules 
that all of our certified checks, even due bills and certificates of 
clearing-house associations are liable to the 10 per cent tax. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Do you mean the Treasury De- 
partment did that? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. You refer to the First Comptroller? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not know who did it; but even the 
threat tends to unsettle business transactions based upon these 
certificates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Was it not Mr. Miller, of the In- 
ternal Revenue? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I did not understand that the ruling 
applied to this more than to the New York clearing-house. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. That article in the Post so states it. 

Mr. WARNER. I sincerely hope they will attack both New 
York and South Carolina, and that the 10 per cent tax will not 
be in existence three months from now. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with- 
out any special knowledge on the financial question, but looking 
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atit simply as a lawyer and a man who claims to have a little 

common sense, it seems to me that this is the very strongest ar- 
ent which could be adduced in favor of a resolution like 

aaa that I have proposed. it is the practical operation of 

the vis medicatriz nature, being an effort of the financial body to 

Pacis off diseased conditions by the natural laws of trade and 
ce. 

When the Government refuses to allow us to adopt an expe- 
dient of this character—in other words, refuses to allow us to 
pop ourselves—she should come in, and give to the sick man the 
kind of medicine that his symptoms demonstrate is necessary. 
When she prohibits to everybody else, individuals and States, 
the power to issue due bills or any bills of credit, and arrogates 
to hersel/ the full power todo that, it becomes her sacred duty to 
exercise that power wisely and to exercise it as fully as the 
business needs of the country indicate is necessary. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. And promptly. 

Mr. McLAURIN. And by all means, promptly. Now, Mr. 

and gentlemen, in the introduction.of resolution 

I take the position that the Government without the enactment 
of another statute, under the laws already existing, has ample 
authority to give immediate and permanent relief. She can do 
just what the banks and grain elevators have attempted to do, 
except that she can do it much more thoroughly and effectually 
than they can, because she can issue the legal-tender cur- 
rency, which will be good for all debts, both private and public, 
at merely the cost of printing, and thus give to the country re- 
lief from the troubles which are now existing. The authority 
for this—and I have not been able to find any law which modifies 
or chy it is epitomized in this book: National Loans of the 
United States,” page 156, which reads as follows: 
Theact of February. 25, 1862 (12 Stat., 45), authorized the issue of 8150. 000. 000 


United States notes. not bearing interest. able to bearer, at the Treasury 
ofthe United States, and of such Sanini — tbi not less than $5, as the 


t, $50,000, 
the act of July 17, 1881; 


and to be exchangea' 
11, 1862 (12 Stat. 
such denominations as the Secretary of the Treas might deem expedient, 
notes should be for a fractional part of a dollar, and not more 
000,600 of a lower denomination that #5; these notes to ‘bea legal 
as before author 


tender rized. 

The act of March 3, 1868 (12 Stat., 710), authorized an additional issue of 
payee ea of such 5 se 1 oo one dollar 3 psa gg 
of: Treasury prescribe, which notes were made a er, as 
before authorized. limited the time 


è 
© same act in which Treasury notes 
might 8 for United States bonds to July 1. 1883. The amount ot 
notes auth by 
the resolution of January 17, 1883. (12 Stat., 822.) 


butnosuch 
than 835. 


this act was to be in lieu of $100,000,000 authorized by 


The length of loan indefinite; the amount authorized, $450,000,000; amount 
issued. incl reissues, $1,640,559,947; the highest amount outsta 
June 80, 1864, 838,002, sold at par. Interest none; outstanding June 30. 
1880, 846.681.018. 


Now, this statement reveals the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury could at any time issue greenbacks to the full amount 
of $45 ,000,000. It requires no act of Congress and even this 
resolution is unnecessary so far as the enabling power is con- 
cerned. He has the right to issue these notes at any time; and, 
in fact, I believe other Secretaries of the Treasury have exer- 
cised the right. 

Mr. H of Missouri. Let me ask vou right there. You 
say you have not found since 1863 an act which limits the amount 
of greenbacks in circulation? 

Mr. McLAUREIN. No, sir; I do not think the Voorhees act 
does it, and I have not been able to find anything which does. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Did- not the resumption act provide that 
greenbacks should be redeemed, and later was it not by a further 


act declared that they should be redeemed only down to a certain 


point—834 0,000. 0007 

Mr. McLAURIN. In regard to fructional currency, I found, 
under the aet of July 21, 1875 

Mr. of Missouri. But is there not a provision in an 
additional act that the circulation of green backs shall not be re- 
deemed toa less amount thun $340,000,000? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Tsay that there is, but it does not inter- 
fere with the $450,000,000, which is the maximum limit, beyond 
which they cannot go. I have not been able to find any act that 
interferes with the $450,000,000 maximum limit to which they 
oe issue the Treasury notes provided for in the acts of 1862 and 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The resumption act provided that 
the greenbacks should be redeemed in coin, and later when they 
had ‘redeemed down to a point where there was $346,000,000 in 
1878, it was declared that they should not be withdrawn from 
circulation below that point, but as they returned to the Treas- 
ury new notes should be given. 

r. MCLAURIN. The way I understand it is that they could 
not go below 8316. 000. 000, Saa not over $450,000,000, and when 
a they shall be immediately paid out; they can not un- 
der ‘the law be hoarded in the Treasury. 


| 


As I said, other Secretaries of the Treasury have taken au- 
thority to increase the amount in circulation, and my authority 
for this allegation is found in the Statistical Abstract, where, 
on the twenty-ninth page, you will find in 1373 that there was 
$356,000,000 in circulation, and that in 1874 there was $382,000,- 
000 in circulation. Now, this shows an increase of $26,000,000. 
If they could increase it $26,000,000 in the emergency of the 
panic of 1873, why, in the emergency of the pinic in 1893, could 
they not increase it $125,000,000, provided they do not exceed 
the 8450,000.000 limit? 

Mr. WARNER. I think the gentleman will find that the re- 
sumption act—I have not it by my side—but by inference from 
its permission, and the construction, I think, has been concurred 
in ever since, authorizing as it did the issue of bonds forcer- 
tain purposes practically limited the power thereafter of the 
Secretary to that covered by the permission, and that the re- 
5 act is at a latter date than the circumstances to which 
you allude. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I understand that. 

Mr. WARNER. And the act of 1878 modified in no particu- 
lar whatever, and did not purport to modify in any particular 
whatever, the resumption act, but simply provided as to United 
States notes which might thereafter be redeemed; that they 
should not be canceled, but should be paid out and kept in cir- 
culation, thus leaving the greenback currency at the amount of 
$346,000,000, and upon the uniform ruling of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which F think he is justified by the plain terms 
of the act of 1874, leaving no permission to issue further bonds 
after 1875 exeept under that act, as to which there has always 
been a doubt raised whether the act of 1878 did not cancel that 
as well. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It is a question of construction; I under- 
stand that, but 1 was adverting to the act of 1873 and 1874 more 
in the nature of an argument than to cite itas a precedent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. You have not made any inquiry of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury as to whether he regards himself 
in possession of this power to issue further currency? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; I did not, because I thought if this 
resolution went through it would be a legislative construction 
aon and he would be spared the necessity of.construing it him- 


self. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The report of September 1, 1893, of 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that he is above the issue 
by $681,000. How does he explain that? 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to make this point. When it was lim- 
ited to $346,000,000, was there notan implied obligation it should 
be kept as much as that? I have here an argument made in 1888 
by Senator Plumb showing at least 

Mr. WARNER. This is covered by the forepart of Mr. Mo- 
LAURIN’S joint resolution. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. HALL states that the present Secretary 
of the Treasury has made a. report, and it shows $346,366,000-—— 

Mr. HALL.of Missouri. Ihave no confidence in that report; 
Imade that statement a good many times. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwill state this, further: I have here a second 
reply. I reply to his report in April, 1892, and he replied to 
me, and I replied again in October, 1892, and I show that he 
counts various moneys that are not in existence here at all. 
There is absolutely $50,000,000 more than there was in existence; 
and Senator Plumb showed how it was in regard to the gold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reduction to which you refer is ac- 
counted for, probably, by the act of Congress approved May 31, 
1878. At that time Congress passed an act to prohibit the fur- 
ther retirement of United States l -tender notes, and if you 
will pardon me I will have the textof thatact putin the RECORD, 
so We will have it before us: 

That on and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or rettre any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes, and when any of said notes 
may beredeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law from any 
source whatever and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
‘tired, c neeled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again 
and kept iu circulation: Provided, That nothing herein shail rohibit the 


cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes 
of like denominations in their stead as now provided ba law. 


After the law the Secretary fixed the amount to be kept 
in-existence at ,000,000, and between the passage of the re- 
sumption act and the passage of this act there were retired 

recnbacks under the resumption law to the amount which has 

n stated. After that there has been no retirement, except 

2 the destruction, and while new ones were issued in- 
stead 

Mr. HAUGEN. Louhave before you the banking laws, and I 
would like to have you refer to the resumption act and see what 
it states in regard to the maximum. What is said in the earlier 
laws in regard to the maximum to be issued? 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is as follows: 


And on and after the ist tee gregh gg es Domini 1879, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, United states legal-tender notes 
then outstanding, on their tation for redemption at tne office of the 
assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums 
ot not less tùhnn 50. 


That was the authority to redeem them and there was no au- 
thority to rdissue, and when they were presented for redemption 
they were canceled. 

Mr. MOLAURIN. Twill take up the discussion of that section 
in which I provide that $25,000,000 be declared lost or destroyed. 
The reason I introduced a section of that kind was because I 
feared some trouble along the line indicated by Mr. HALL. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri (to chairman, referring to book). That 
section was in this law; you inadvertently overlooked it; you 
went down too low. $ 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wanted tc ind out what the maximum was. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. I presume Mr. HauGEN’'s question refers 
to this part of the law: 


And whenever and so often as ir. notes shall bo issued to any such 
banking association, so Increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so 
newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
K toredeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of 


28300, 000, 000. 
This is the resumption act of January 14, 1875. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Then the maximum of this act was changed 


afterwards from 5300, 000, 000 to 8346,000, 000, that being the 
amount outstanding at the date of the later act. 

Mr. MoLAURIN. To resume the thread of my argument, I 
finda precedent for declaring 825,000, 000 lost and destroyed and 
author the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the redemp- 
tion fund with that amount in the act of June 21, 1879. In that 
at you will see between 88,000, 000 and $9,090,000 have been de- 
clared lost or destroyed, and again the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his report of 1584, admits that $1,000,000 of Treasury 
notes were burned up in the Chicago fire. ere are no means. 
however, of determining the exact amount, but some idea of 
the amount lost or destroyed may be formed by a comparison 
with the fractional currency. 

The largest amount of fractional currency outstanding at an 
one time was $46,912,003, which was in 1874. In January, 1875, 
Congress passed anact providing for the retirement of fractional 
currency, and I suppose by this time it has all been retired and 
redeemed under the provisions of that act. On June 30, 1880, 
the amount outstanding was $15,589,888. On June 21, 1879, Con- 

ress declared that $8,375,954 had been lost or destroyed. Since 

en only $299,210.40 has been redeemed, and the probability is 
that the other $6,000,000 has been lost or destroyed. At least 
I cən cite as high an authority as Mr. SHERMAN in support of the 
statement. 

Now, here is proof that out of the $46,981,000 of fractional cur- 
rency in circulation for a period of sixteen years, more than 
$15,000,000 has been lost or destroyed. Now, of these Treasury 
notes there 18, say, an average of 800,000, 000 in circulation for 
thiriy years. Therofore the question would be, if $15,000,000.0f 
fractional currency was lost in sixteen years out of $46,000,000, 
what amount would be lost out of $400,000,000 of Treasury notes 
in circulation for a period of thirty years? 

TheCHAIRMAN. I think you should take into consideration 
the difference between the fractional notes and the large notes, 
These fractional notes were very easily destroyed, being small, 
and they were lost very readily and were stuffed into pockets—— 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Of course, they were not as valuable, being 
small amounts. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would it be fair to follow that out on the 
rule of three? In that case it would only be a question of time 
when they would all be destroyed. 

Mr.McLAURIN. No, sir; but we can take into consideration, 
by way of comparison, the amount of fractional currency lost or 
destroyed, and in making my estimate I have not taken out any- 
thing like as large a per cent as that, as you will see. I have 
taken into consideration the difference in value, size, etc. This 
is the only guide, as far as anything like figures were concerned, 
on which you could possibly base any conclusion. Senators 
Plumb, STEWART, and some others have placed the amount at 
850,000,000. Senator Plumb, in 1888, said: 

Noman can tell the volume of backs outstanding. Nominally itis 
2840, 000. 000 aud a fraction, but that volume has been subject to all the acei- 
‘dents which have occurred during the past twenty-five years whereby money 
thas been consumed. worn out, ant lost, and it is doubtful if the amount is 
‘really over #300,000,000 to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you compared in this connection the 
amount of the old land notes which were issued by the Govern- 

ment and the amount of them which were subsequently returned 
‘for cancellation? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir; I have not made that comparison. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you will find nearly all of those 
got back safely. The rule you want to apply is the destruotion 


of the national-bank notes, and that will bring you to a com- 


parison with the greenbacks. 


Mr. McLAURIN. Ididnot make that comparison. Iadopted 
this other mode of ar, ent and relied on Senators Plumb 
and STEWART as men who had given a great deal of attention 
to the subject and who ought to be authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will find,if you compare the amount 
of the national-bank notes retired, that it is very small. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Senator GEORGE, of ake gro = also,ina 
speech of March 14, 1892, incidentally referred to this subject, 
when he states: > 

We have $100,000,000 in gold as a fund, as Senator Beck says, to Kae 

$346,000, 


greenbacks. We have 000 of these greenbacks or legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes. Mr. Beck says, and he has never been successfully contradicted, 


‘that-€50,000,000 is ampte to guard the#244,000,000. If that beso, and he proves 


it, as 1 have read in the hearing of the Senate, it is clear that we may in- 
crease the volume of greenback currency double the $346,000,000, and it will 
remain a safe, sound, redeemable currency, equal to coin. 


In this connection I will say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 


‘frankly coniess my inexperience and ignorance upon many, per- 
‘haps too many, of ‘the propositions which go to make up the 


great question of finance. Called 8 by the President in 
an extra session to devise means of relief, I began, as best I could, 


an honest study of the situation. The press and the people were 


clamoring for more money, and business failures were seen on 
every -hund because of a declared want of neg? = own 
le were driven to the necessity of issuing due bills an 8 
ouse papers, as Thave shown, and, considering their welfare and 
finding laws upon the statute books which seemed to me ample 
to afford relief, I introduced this resolution. 

Doubtless one objection that will be:made to the resolution is 
that it increases the volume of paper currency, and this will be 
followed by the statement that the present p mic was caused by 
u return and sale of securities which were held by foreigners, 
who feared that the volume of paper money would become 80 
great that gold payment would not be maintained, and that the 
principal and interest.or dividends of their holdings would be 
paid in silver or paper. Ihave heard that objection raised upon 
the floor of the House, and I have no doubt in the minds of many 
of the committee that this is one of the chief objections toa 


resolution of this:character. 


But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if it be true that it was the 
return and sale of the property of the torei security-holders 
in this country that caused the panic, then it is true that Con- 
gress has been called together to enact. laws which will besatis- 
factory to foreign investors. ‘Speaking for myself, I would 
that Iam too much of un American to be willing tosee any suc. 
laws und thereby to have my own people suffer. It is best, per- 
haps, to meet that objectionfairly and squarely at the beginning 
of my remarks. It is doubtless true that the return of these for- 
eign securities from abroad is largely responsible for the panic. 

It is well for us then to consider what kind of securities were 
held abroad and returned here and sold in such large quantities 
us to produce a panic. The bonded debt of the nation amounts 
‘to $585,000,000, of which 6200, 000, 000 are held by nutional banks. 
A large portion of the balance is held in trust funds by estates 
and for investments of a similar character; but a small portion, 
as Jam informed, of our national debt is held abroad by for- 
eigners. This being true, it follows that the securities which 
were held abroad and returned here in theselarge quantities were 
either private or corporate bonds and stocks. This fact e 
the entire face of the proposition, and because of that I make the 
broad statement, as my opinion, that at this period of our national 
existence we do not want to bid for foreign investments, and I 
will briefly undertake to give- my reasons for making a state- 
ment of that character. 

Foreign investments in this country are conclusive evidence 
of the fact that the necessities of the people here for the use of 
money are greater, their financial stim being considered, 
than elsewhere, and hence ‘they are willing to pay a larger trib- 
ute for the use of the money. The n for such 
a condition is to ery the people with a sufficient volume of 
domestic money, and thereby relieve them of the necessity of 
going abroad for their currency, and this my resolution seeks in 

t to accomplish. Foreign investments are dangerous to the 
interests of our country, as is disclosed by the statement 


that the return and sale of those securities produced the present 


panic. 

In other words, we are at the mercy sabaiak p security-hold- 
ers who, from amunreasonable fear, orfrom malice, orany other 
cause, can at any moment produce a panic and cause our people 
to suffer. One of the chief objections 5 Chinese im- 
migration is, that they never become na They come 
here and secure a competency, either great or small, and when 
it is secured they go back home. Just so it is with the foreign 


investor. He eomes in here and reaps as much tribute as pos- 


81ble 
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Mr. BLACK of Georgia. And he does not even come here, 


Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; he sends his money and he reaps 
all the tribute possible, and then at the very first token ofalarm 
= iaro his fiight homeward and leaves us to work out our own 

estiny. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Have you any statistics in regard to the 
amount of securities returned? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir; Ihavenot. Iam just making the 
statement on the general tenor of remarks, and 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think you are perfectly correct in that the- 
ory, while I doubt the efficacy of the remedy you propose. 

r.McLAURIN. I thought that in the minds possibly of a 
pba of the committee that was an objection I had to meet, and 
wanted to show I was not unreasonable in making a proposi- 
tion of this character, and that I had at least reasons w. 
to me ofa satisfactory nature. 

While the primary cause of the panic was a lack of domestic 
money which made possible this invasion of foreign capital, itis 
no less true that the immediate cause was the want of currency 
to maintain prices, and thus enable the people to continue the 
payment of tribute to foreign investors, as 1 will attempt now 
to explain. The stocks and bonds held abroad were principally 
those of railroads and other corporations. Those stocks were 
usually watered to the fullest extent they would stand. This 
watered stock is usually more or less divided in its ownership be- 
tween tht resident and the foreigner. 

For years the people have been enabled to pay this unfair and 
exorbitant; ibute. Dath this time the foreign investor re- 
ceived his d-vidend, and as long as he got his dividend he was 
content. In the meanwhile the stocks of the resident owner 
were pledged with a trust company and funds raised to start new 
enterprises. The stocks and bonds of these new ventures were 
lary placed in the same way and other enterprises built upon 
that. 

In this manner a perfect network of such deals were made, all 
depending upon the stability of the first. Statistics show that 
the railroads of the United States cost, on an average, $20,000 
per mile, while they are bonded at $63,000; the patrons of the 
roads must pay the interest on this $43,000 of watered stock. As 
these corporations became more numerous and the watered stock 
greater, the demand for tribute upon the people also became 
greater, until it arrived at a point where they could no longer 
stand it. A fall in the price of products made a rigid economy 
on the part of the popa who have to pay these dividends and 
interest a necessity. Hence there was less travel, less freight, 
less exchange of manufactured and other products. This econ- 
omy and lessening of business brought about as an inevitable re- 
sult less dividends, and the foreign investor became alarmed. 

This alarm continued and increased until these investors threw 
their holdings upon the market. So long as the foreigner was 
content, the resident holders of these securities could manipulate 
his stocks with GaSe Wayne safety, but when the foreigner be- 
gan to realize upon his portion and the prices declined as a re- 
sult, the resident holder and all of his interests began to suffer. 
It became necessary for him to keep his margins , and in 
such a rapid decline as followed this became impossible, and he 
went down, and all the enterprises with which he was con- 
nected. In my judgment, it was a fear of the loss of permanent 
dividends, by reason of the povery of the people, and not the 
fear of any particular kind of money used in the final liquida- 
tion, that caused the panic. 

We are asked to enact laws which will protect the foreign in- 
vestors in gold payments, forgetting that such laws would bring 
ruin and disaster upon our people. While we legislate to make 
the investment of the foreigner satisfactory to him, we are leg- 
islating lower prices for the productions of our own people and 
robbing the farmers and producers of this country of a just and 
equitable remuneration in return for the products of their labor. 
Yo this, so far as I am concerned, I will never consent, but I will 
oppone with all of the limited ability which I possess. 

e fear of an increasing volume of paper money is either a 
cunning pretext or an absolute absurdity. The paper money out- 
standing isasfollows: Gold certificates $80,414,049; silver certif- 
icates 3326,206,336; Treasury notes (greenbacks) $346,681,016 

nominal?); Treasury notes of 1890, $149,881,958; national-bank 

ills (about) $175,000,000, The gold certificates are payable in 
gold deposited for their issue. The silver certificates are pay- 
able in the silver dollars deposited for their issue. The Treasury 
notes of 1890, issued in payment of the purchase of silver, are 
payable in silver dollars as is shown in section 3 of the Sherman 
act, which is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into stan- 
dard silver dollars, until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver purchased under the provisions of this act as much 
as may be necessary to pe for the redemption of the Treasury notes 

orage arising from such coinage 
asury. 


ch were 


y 
herein provided for, and any gain or se 
sball be accounted for and paid into the 


This leaves the Treasury notes amounting to $346,681,016 and 
national-bank notes amounting to about $175,000,000, or a total 
of $521,681,016 of paper money, whose final redemption can be- 
come a matter of ute. Upon this point I would like to sub- 
mit the following, although there are volumes of such state- 
ments. This is from Mr. Pierrepont, Attorney-General of the 
United States, and afterwards minister to England, in a letter 
in the New York Times of April 18, 1884, in which he says: 


There is not an outstan bond, coupon, or greenback issued by the 
United States which may not lawfully be d in silver. Not one of them 
on its face or back, or in the statute autho: the issue, or in declaration, 
or in resolution of Congress, has any proviso that they shall be paid in gold. 
And the act of February 20, 1878, directing the coinage of silver dollars, de- 
debis and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly Stipu. 
lated in the contract. 0 r z mra — 

In the discussion of the silver question in the House, which if 
referred to escaped me at the time, as I have not heard it men- 
tioned in the debate, there was a resolution which passed the 
United States Senate, ee 25, 1878, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 28, 1878, by a vote of 42 to 20 in the Gan: 
ate and 189 to 79 in the House. It was to this effect: 

That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Co: hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Governmentof the United States, in silver 
dollars of the cot of the United States, con 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as are a 
legal tender in panon of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in viola- 
tion of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the date of that act? 

Mr. McLAURIN. This was a joint resolution which 
the Senate January 25, 1878, and the House January 28, 1878. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not an act, that was a concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Isostated. The national-bank currency 
can only be made a charge upon the Treasury through the 
Treasury notes, and the law expressly declares that such notes 
shall not be retired but shall be put immediately into circula- 
tion. But counting the entire volume of 3521,681,016 with the 
amount of paper money which is provided for in my resolution, 
$125,000,000, we would have $646,681,016 in all. 

If we deduct from this amount the amount lost or destroyed, 
$25,000,000, we would have in round numbers $575,000,000. 
would give as a reserve 17¢ per cent, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is plainly abundant, as can be briefly shown by the 
national bank statistics. I have a report here from the Comp- 
troller of Currency which I will not read, but from which I can 
summarize the facts which I want in this way. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. What authority is there in law for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue any legal-tender green- 
back notes for money lost or destroyed? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I hate to stop right here; I do not like to 
break the thread of my argument. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Go ahead; I will come to that after- 
wards. I want you before you leave to make that clear. 

Mr. McLA . Now, to finish that point. The deposits in 
these national banks amounts to $1,556,76. 3230. I will not read 
all these items, but they amount to $1,754,222,429. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. McLAURIN. August 17. After deducting the clearing- 
house certificates and other items counted as currency that are 
unavailable for immediate use in payment there remains only 
$271,183,295 as actual reserve,or 15+ per cent. The situation 
then is as follows: The Government would be doing business 
with the full amount of $450,000,000 legal tender issued and the 
present amount of national-bank issues upon a reserve of 174 per 
cent, while the banks would be conducting their business upon 
a margin of only 154 per cent reserve. 

I submit that it is unfair to demand of the Government more 
and a better reserve security than they are willing to put into 
practice among themselves. With this statement, based upon 
the facts and backed up by the business intelligence and ex 
rience of the banking interests, I submit that the fear of an in- 
crease of paper money is without any logical foundation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want to read the only authori 
you have thus far cited. I read from the act of May 31, 1878, 
omitting the first part: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes, and when any of said notes 
may be redeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law, from any 
source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but ys shall be reissued and d out again 
and kept in circulation: Provided, That nothing herein rohibit the 
cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes 
of like denomination in their stead as now provided by law. 

Now, I wish to know if you have any authority outside of this 
statute for basing your resolution, which is that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall keep the amount up to $346,000,000 for lost 
and destroyed 5 There is nothing said in this section 
about lost or destroyed. 
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Mr. MCLAURIN. If it is lost or destroyed it does not need 
the Seeretary of the Treasury to retire it, because it has re- 
tired itself. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. You think, then, that the word ‘‘re- 

tired,” as herein used, means to include money lost? 
Nr. McLAURIN. I think so. I think that the money has 
already been retired by fire and loss of various kinds and I have 
placed the amount far below what might be reasonably expected, 
so as to prevent any question of that kind; because, as a matter 
of common sense, if the money is gone it will never have to be 
redeemed, and asa business man,if you had debts charged against 
you which you knew that you would never be called upon to pay, 
you would credit your bills payable and not have it stand as a 
debit when it should be a credit. 

Mr. WARNER. I presume the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, in his argument, does not intend to make a point upon the 
peculiar wording of his resolution. What he intends is, by the 
tirst section of the resolution proposed by him, to indicate what- 
ever legislation the committee may find necessary, to declare a 
certain amount of greenbacks to have been lost and destroyed 
and to authorize reissue, so that although the point is perfectly 
proper, I do not understand the gentleman from South Carolina 
1 to confine his argument to the very wording of his reso- 

ution. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will say in explanation of this, I 
heard this objection made, and I wish to say I am favorably in- 
clined to the gentleman’s first section; but I want to hear him 
on that point, knowing that he has given it some examination 
and I have not. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. I thought of that, but I did not think it 
necessary, for this reason: do not pretend to be an expert 
financier, but in looking around got this idea, and thought I 
would present my views by embodying them in a resolution; 
then as to technicalities, that is the business of this committee. 
I have plainly stated our troubles in South Carolina and else- 
where, and if you can give us help of any kind, we would be yer 
glad toget it, without regard to the particular form in whic 
the blessing is to come. 

Mr. WARNER. If the gentleman from South Carolina will 
permit me, in view of a somewhat extended and very forcible 
presentation made a Beg in the early part of his remarks of 
the actual situation South Carolina and the very effective 
way in which it was made, and especially in view of his own ref- 
erence to the argument made by Col. OATES 3 I would 
like to know if I understand him correctl this statement, 
that the means adopted by the bankers in Columbia, S. C., pro- 
vided there was no question about its legality, were such as 
practically to solve the problem as to the shortness of currency, 
and that if they are permitted to do that in a legitimate way for 
themselves or if some plan like that proposed by Col. OATES, if 
some such plan could be adopted as a permanent matter, would 
that in your view be a satisfactory solution? But so long as the 
Government does not permit Col. OATES’s plan or the plan of 
the bankers of South Carolina to be carried into effect, I under- 
stand that you insist that the Government provide the n- 
back 2 currency which it does not permit you to provide for 

ourself? 

2 Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir; that is one of the branches of my 
argument, but I go further and say that what the banks adop 

as an expedient, the Government can do more thoroughly and 
effectually, and she ought to come in and do what the symptoms 
of this financial disease show is necessary to be done. The 
trouble with the certificates is, they might be subject to the 
manipulations of speculators. Give us a good legal-tender cur- 
rency instead. 

Mr. WARNER. The resolution presented by the gentleman, 
as I understand, provides for two things: First, a rehabilitation, 
if you may so call it, of currency that for one reason or another 
has become useless for the purposes of circulation. In that I 
may say I regard the suggestion as à very valuable one. The 
second one is, the increase of the amount of currency by an esti- 
mated amount of $100,000,000. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. As I understand, that increase is to take 
the form of notes issued by the Government and paid out by the 
Governinent for its expenses, debts, etc. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, in view of the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman that this was proposed in the midst of a pressing emer- 
gency, may I ask him to dwell a little longer upon the precise 
means by which the placing of these notes to be issued and in 
the possession of the Government, by which the present or any 
other similar emergency would be met. Say they have got them 
= the 9 A here or in the Printing Office, there is no trouble 
about that? 


Mr. McLAURIN. That is the milk in the cocoanut. There 


How are 
you going to get rid of them? I have thought of two plans, and 
one was suggested by the speech of Mr. GEORGE, from which I 
read a few momentsago. There are a large number of con- 
tracts under the Government which have been suspended for 
want of funds. It might be used in this way, to pay current ex- 
ponso of the Government, etc. This ideais from the speech of 
nator GEORGE, but my original intention at the time of the 
introduction of the resolution was this: We were in a tight 
place and we needed help, and that quickly, and I realized the 
fact that the only relief from this panicky condition was to come 
from the cotton crop of the South and the wheat crop of the 
West; that as soon as we could get these big money crops upon 
1 gold would begin to come in, and everything would 
ighten up. 
ow, I believe during Mr. Cleveland's Administration and 
if I am incorrect I know the gentleman from New York will cor- 
rect me at one time, when there was about to be a panic in New 
York, $60,000,600 was deposited by the Administration in the 
Wall street banks without interest. 

Mr. WARNER. I think that is a slight mistake, but at the 
same time I do not find any fault, because deposits have been 
made to relieve stringency. 

Mr. McLAURIN. This is the argument that I make: Before 
this time, when there was a money famine or likely to be 
tightness in the money market, the Administration would goto 
the relief of the New York bankers, and when the Government 
gets in a tight place it expects the New York bankers toreturn 
the favor. Sometimes it is hard to differentiate between the 
Government and the New York bankers, to tell where one stops 
and the other begins. 

Now, then, ing the importance of marketing the cotton 
and wheat crops, I did not see why this currency could not be 
taken and deposited in the country banks. Why not put some 
of it in the Columbia banks, and if the Treasury wanted to have 
a proper understanding with those bankers, it could be placed 
in there coupled with the condition thatthey would charge farm- 
ers only 6 per cent. There is no better security in the world 
than a bale of cotton, for if there is any money at all in the 
country, it will sell for something, and this was the idea I had 
at the time the resolution was introduced. 

Mr. WARNER. As I understand, the resolution provided 
only that a sum should be credited to the general fund to pay 
current expenses. This proviso was simply to define the amount 
of money, and not to indicate the use to which it was to be put? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. And that the use contemplated by this was 
the deposit of the money so issued in different partsof the coun- 
try that might need it in the emergency? 

ir. MCLAURIN. That was entirely with the Secretary of 
the Treasury; a matter within his discretion. 

The CH MAN. Allow me to suggest that the indications 
are now that there will be a deficit of probably $50,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 coupons, which have been extended to be paid by the 
Treasury of the Government, and those two items must absorb 
$75,000,000, and it is conceded by all persons that our finances 
are rather lower than they should be for the successful admin- 
istration of the Treasury Department. Mr. Foster testified be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee that the Treasury ought 
to have $50,000,000 more than it had in order to meet its obli- 
gations. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not think the gentleman misunderstood 
me. My question was not as to the bility of this Govern- 
ment using $125,000,000. My question was, how was it to be 
made immediately available? Because by the wording of his reso- 
lution the same is to be credited to the general fund and to pa; 
current expenses, and I wanted to know how that was to be pald 
out immediately. 

Mr. MeLAU Rix. Ves, sir; that is the idea; and, in addition 
to what the gentleman has stated, it seems to me, as a matter of 
business, in place of the issue of gold bonds and selling them 
abroad to bring money here, it would be far better for the bene- 
fit of the people if Congress should issue these notes, which would 
bear no interest at all, and which our people would very readil 
accept, than it would be to issue gold bonds, sell them abroad, 
and pay interest upon them. 

Mr. WARNER. A prompt use of this permission is practi- 
eally a further issue of greenbacks to be loaned to local banksin 
parts of the country where currency is most needed? 

Mr. McLAURIN. That is exactly it; better than I could 
have said it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I desire to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to the constitutional authority to issue any more legal- 
tender notes than $460,000,000. The Supreme Court held in the 
legal-tender acts that issue was a war issue and grew out of 
the necessities of the war, and I think there was some doubt 


is no doubt about it. It is a question of emission. 
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whether they could increase the legal-tender issue under these 
acts mentioned in this bill and make them legal tender. I do 
not want you to answer that, but I merely direct the attention of 
the committee to this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You spoke in the early part of 
oe argument aboutthe planter having brought his cotton to 

wn and having been obliged to take it home because there 
was no money. Is this the first instance that has occurred in 
your history down there? 

Mr. McLAURIN. This isthe first time I have ever known of 
such a thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. During this late money strin- 
géncy, has there been any run upon your banks down there? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON ot Indiana. Was money hoarded down there 
such money as the people had? 

Mr. MOLAURIN. No, sir; we did not have it to hoard, We 
have been miking cotton at a steady loss for several years, and I 
could tell you 5 the banks there, to show you our 

le have confidence in our banking institutions. There 1s a 
ae in the little town in which I live, and at one time it did 
not have over $2,000 or 83,000 in it, but our people were not 
uneasy. They knew it was safe, and that it was honestly admin- 
istered, and therefore we had noruns in South Carolina. I do 
not recollect but one single b nk failure in the whole State, in 
spite of all the stringency in money matters, and that was a 
bank which resumed very ily—only suspended by reason 
of the failure of a bank outside of the State. 
22 BLACK of Georgia. Was it a national bank or a State 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It was a State bank, at Florence, but it 
we speedily resumed and is now perfectly solvent. 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understood you to say you did 
not suffer from a scarcity of money for marketing your crops? 

Mr. MoLAURIN. e generally have plenty of money to 
market the crops. Our terrible time in the South is in the sum- 
mer and spring, when everything runs on credit, and that was 
why I was so much impressed with Col. OATES’s argument. He 
evidont understands the situation in the South. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What I am driv at is this: 
Whether there has occurred at various times recen yin the his- 
tory of yoùr people a scarcity of money other than what you cite 
as having occurred in the last four or five or six months, or is 
that simply an unusual condition? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It is an unusual condition. They will send 
from New York all the money we want to market the crop in 
the fall; there has never been any troubleabout that. There is 
no scarcity of money at some price, but sometimes there is a lit- 
tle scarcity of change, and always a low price. 

Mr. WARNER. You are dependentupon the actual currency 
pene forwarded from New York about three months every 

ear 


7 Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You have never had any trouble 
about it before? 

Mr. MOLAURIN. Not until now, except with low prices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Your remedy is designed to meet 
this specific trouble which existed? 

Mr. MLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then it is not necessary for the 
general condition which has prevailed there? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I would state that that the farmers 
had to pay too much interest for this money which comes from 
New York. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How do you expect to get this money out of 
the 2 

Mr. McLAURIN. I just answered Mr. WARNER; by the way 
of the deposits of which I spoke. 

Mr. SPERRY. You would have it sent down by express? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana was about the scarcity of money in general, and 
thatopens up a big question: and whenever you come to study 
that and reason it out you will see what caused the organization 
of the Farmers’ Alli ınce and gave birth to the subtreasury bill 
and every measure of that kind. It is just like the workingof the 
laws of evolution, and it is going on now and getting worse and 
worse, and will continue todoso unless there are some means de- 
vised to remedy it, by giving elasticity to the circulating medium. 

Mr. SPHRRY. You attribute the low price of cotton to the 
want of money, to the want of circulating medium? 

Mr. MOLAURIN. I certainly do. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. CATCHINGS in his speech attributed it to 
two extraordinary largecrops, and said that the agricultural as- 
sociations'throughout the South were trying to get together in 
some way and curtail the output of cotton. j 

Mr. McLAURIN. I listened to Gen. CATCHINGS’S speech 


and I thought it was one of the best speeches from his stand- 
point that was made on the floor of the House: but he did not 
state the condition of the South, and the causes of our poverty 
correctly, and J believe that if I had the time I could answer the 
argument, because it was the special pleading of a trained law- 
yer, irom the Wall street standpoint. 

Mr. SPERRY. The Statistical Abstract shows that the two 
crops of 1889 and 1891 were two of the largest crops you had, and 
that the surplus in sight wasso great that it caused the low 
price in the market. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The price is dependent upon the volume 


Mr. SPERRY. Rather than the volume of the product in 


r.McLAURIN, Yes, sir; that is my idea. 
3 SPERRY. That is absolutely different from anything I 
ow. $ 

Mr. McLAURIN. Just let me ask you a question, if you will 

rdon me, From the Statistical Abstractof 1892—I donot know 

can give the exact . but I can give you the idea. In 
South Carolina in 1873 there was 973.158 acres in corn and there 
was raised thereon 9,245,000 bushels, the value thereof being 
$8,690,300. In 1892 South Carolina had in corn 1,691,677 acres 
and raised thereon 16,713,000 bushels, the value thereof being 
$9,526,000. Thus we have in 1873 and 1893 an increase of over 
63 per cent in the number of theacres, of 80 per cent in bushels, and 
less than lo per cent in value. You can not account for this if 
the volume of money be not taken into consideration. 

Mr.SPERRY. I do not understand yeu; perhaps the rest of 
the committee do. 

R Mr. McLAURIN. If I could get the Abstract I could explain 
to you. 

Mr. COX. He means that the increased price received from 
the crop of 1890 was not equivalent to the smaller crop of cotton 
made in 1880, when money was more plentiful. 

Mr.McLAURIN. Ido not want to undertake to gointoall that; 
but I got the idea I may be incorrect—thatif you take the amount 
of money in circulation and the amount of crop made, and take 
the decrease in the amount of money in circulation and the in- 
crease in thecrop, and run them down each year together, a man 
can not avoid the conclusion that the volume of money has an ef- 
fect upon the price of products. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, Anything which influences its price 
=: r has an effect upon the Southern prices. Does it con- 

te 7 

Mr. McLAURIN. I think so. That is the place where the 
price for cotton is fixed for the world. 

Mr. SPERRY. If it is true that the Secretary reported that 
there was more money in circulation in 1890 than in 1880, then, 
on your theory, it ought to be higher? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I know the Secretary of the Treasury can 
get up some very pretty reports, but I agree with Mr. HALL that 
we have lear not to have a great deal of confidence in them. 
Ido not believe that, on the eh, proce is over $1.50 per capita 
in circulation in South Carolina the year round. 

Mr. WARNER. You mean outside of the bank reserve? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir. Now, you take it in New York, 
where it is stated there is $272 per capita in circulation, and in 
South Carolina, according to the same statement, there is $12.40. 
Well, I have no doubt that $272 in New York is about right, but 
there is not ev n the $12.40 in circulation in South Carolina. 

Mr. SPERRY. Just wait one moment right there. I do not 
care how much per capitais in circulation. That is a greenback 
idea. My suggastion was that there was more circulation in 
1890 than in 1580, and the Treasury statistics as given in 1880 
and 1890 are on the same basis exactly and the bank reserves re- 
mained the same, and the detailed statements of the different 
classes of monoy remained the same, and relatively it is pre- 
cisely the same in 1890 as in 1880, and with this difference there 
is more volume in 1890 than in 1880? 

Mr. McLAURIN. And more people in 1890, too. 

Mr. SPERRY. So, if the Treasury statement is notcorrect in 
1890 it was not correct in 1880, but it was made up in the same 
way by the Department, and the point I am trying to mske,and 
which I wish to bring to your attention, is that in 1890 there is 
more money in circulation according to the cakes statement 
than in 1880 according to the Treasury statement. Now. on your 
theory that it is the volume of money which makes prices, will 
you explain to the committee why, in 1890, with alarger volume 
of money, prices are lower than 1880 when we had a smaller vol- 
ume of money? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not admit as a matter of fact there is 
as much money in circulation now; as a practical fact I can not 
admit that. 

Mr. SPERRY. Then you dispute the detailed figures of the 
— a the United States in relation to the amount of money 

c on? 
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_ Mr. McLAURIN. In circulation among the people; I know 
it is not in South Carolina. 

Mr. SPERRY. How do you account for the fact that the 
New York banks are surrendering their circulation now? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not know unless it is for speculative 
purposes or to produce another panic. 

Mr. SPERRY. You would not conclude that they were sur- 
rendering tht circulation because they could not property use it? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Well, I would not think they would keep 
it outstanding if they could more properly draw i: in. Iam cer- 
tain they would do what they thought best for their own interest. 

Mr, COBB of Alabama. I do not know whether I understood 
you. Do you mean the volume in circulation in this country con- 
trols the price of cotton in the South? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, I mean the amount in circulation for 
the pu of buying that cotton; I do not care where it is. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. You agreed to my statement fae now 
that the price of cotton in South Carolina was based on the price 
at Liverpool? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. If that be true, how can your other 
statement ba true, that the amount of volume in circulation in 
South Carolina fixes prices? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I was answering Mr. SPERRY’s question 
then in regard to the correctness of the figures of the Treasury 
Department of the amount of money in circulation. 

Mr. SPERRY. You said that when the crop was harvested 
yn — 50 an abundance of money, which came in there from New 

or 

Mr, McCLAURIN. We had an abundance of money, but they 
fixed the peo of our cotton by combination between Liverpool 
and New York, and sent just enough money to buy itatthat price. 

Mr. SPERRY. Then it is your opinion that Liverpool and 
the New York Cotton Exchange are in a combination? 

Mr. McLAURIN. You know very well, and everybody knows, 
there is a combination of those exchanges to hammer the price 
of cotton down or up for speculative purposes, without regard to 
the amount of cotton produced. 

Mr. SPERRY. You have the opinion that a great body of flat 
money ree by this Government would break up all possible 
combinations to control prices? 

Mr. McLAURIN, I am only in favor of fiat money to acer- 
tain extent. 

Mr. SPERRY. Not unlimited? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand the gentleman that his propo- 
sition"is to only meet an emergency? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. Iagree with what Mr. GEORGE 
says in that speech, and it seems to me very sensible. He says: 

We have a hundred million dollars in gold as a fund, as Mr. Beck says, to 
Fee greeters e e ee ee Beck sare a 
has alkais been successfully contradicted, that 850.500.000 is ample to guard 
the 8910. 000. 0%. If that be so, and he proves it, as I have read in the hearing 
of the Senate, it is clear that we may increase the volume of greenback cur- 
rency double the 8346,000,000, and it will remain a safe, sound, redeemable 
currency equal to coin. 

I do not make any such statement, but I say it would be safe 
on a reserve fund of 174 per cent. 

Mr. SPERRY. Is it your idea that the price of cotton is fixed 
in Liverpool? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I have siwers heard that and always read 
it was true, and have no doubt it is so. They fix it low enough, 
God knows. It is fixed very much without any consultation with 
the man who makes the cotton, and at such a price that every- 
body makes a profit from it except the man who raises the cot- 
ton and who has the best right, therefore, to expect a profit. 

Mr. SPERRY. Now, if the cotton price is fixed in Liverpool, 
that is a gold price? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes,sir. 

Mr. SPERRY. Liverpool draws London exchange to pay for 
cotton, and that is gold. If you state that the price of cotton is 
fixed in Liverpool in gold, how can any quantity of paper in 
South Carolina help you out? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I do not want to go into a discussion of the 
whole financial system. 

Mr. SPERRY. Only a little piece of it. 

Mr.McLAURIN. Yes, sir. But my idea is this, that with a 
proper system of finapce, with something that was fair and just, 
that we would break up the fixing of the price of our cotton in 
Liverpool, and that America can fix the price of her products 
here. My whole argument was directed against your allowing 
these men in Liverpool, foreigners, to come in here and fix the 
price of our cotton, wheit, or anything else, which they can 
ong do by our adopting the single gold standard. 

. HAUGEN. You believe in manufacturing the cotton in 
this country? 


Mr. MoLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPERRY. If you intend to break up Liverpool prices 
and London exchange, do not you think you ought to have more 
than $125,00),000? 

mai McLAURIN. Yes, sir; but we will take that if we can 

t it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But you think they could increase 
that quantity? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. pattie upset the Liverpool 
and London exchange with $125,000,000? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No; I do not propose to do that. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I object very much to the gentleman 
from Connecticut mingling and obscuring the distinction be- 
tween price and value as utterly as he does. Nobody maintains 
for a moment that the price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. 

Mr. SPERRY. Do you understand there is any difference be- 
tween price and value? 

Mr. ALL of Missouri. Yes, sir; and everyone who has 
studied the works of political economists understands that 
EE would agree with what I say. 

Mr. SPERRY. Following the suggestion of the distinguished 
political economist from Missouri, will you describe to this com- 
mittee the precise difference between the price and value of a 
commodity when it is put on an auction market? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I have no doubt that the gentleman from 
Missouri can describe that with a great deal more accuracy and 
ability than myself, and I ade d the floor to him. I might 
say, however, that value is uti 17 pride is debt- paying power. 
and while the price is artificially fixed in Liverpool, the value 
cotton is determined by the number of naked backs it will clothe, 
and is the same whether they get our cotton at 5 cents or 10 
cents per pound. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Iam very glad to take the position. 
I maintain, with Prof. Taussig of vard, that the man who 
does not draw a distinction, and keep it fairly in his mind, be- 
tween price and value isa more tyro. Gentlemen, I claim thut 
= poaa 5 Ido rea 3 on maria of 

e gentleman, I sup , Sprays down 00 speal 
me asa distinguished political economist from 8 

Mr. SPERRY. You spoke of other political economists agree- 
ing with you on the subject. 

Ir. HALL of Missouri. I think there is not a single writer 
that I have examined, and I think I cited some fourteen in the 
argument I made on the floor of the House on this question—— 

Mr. SPERRY. Anda very good argument it was. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Thank you. I know in that argu- 
ment I cited the leading political economists of the different uni- 
versities of this country and abroad. I quoted Adam Smith, 
the professor of Amherst, the professor Williams, and Yale, 
JohnStuart Mill, Prof. Taussig of Harvard, Prof. Sumner of oth- 
ers, in which they lay down the doctrine and principle that any 
increase whatever in the volume of the ci ting medium in- 
creases prices, and any decrease in the volume decreases prices. 
Now Lam going to quote John Stuart Mill's exact language, and 
refer the gentleman to volume 3, chapter 5, section 4, where he 
states: 

That an increase of the quantit mae | raises prices, diminution 
lowers them is the most Arinina 5 — tion in the —.— “of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

Now I take this illustration. There is a building, say here in 
this city, and if the circulating volume in the United States was 
$25 per capita, which it is not, and the price of that building in 
the market will sell for $10,000, increase the volume of that cur- 
rency to 850 per capita in circulation, and the price of that 
building will be double that amount. If this volume per capita 
should be lessened, the price of that building will follow the 
lessening of the per capita. I can explain why thatis. In in- 
creasing the volume of the circulating medium. that increases 
the value of the crops not a dollar; it does not affect the value of 
the crops at all, but it does increase the price the farmers re- 
ceive, and pao is what they pay their debts with. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not true in fixing the value of this house 
that it must be fixed where the house is located, and it can not 
be fixed in Live Lor elsewhere, and for that reason it differs 
from the value of a commodity that finds its way to a general 
market? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I say that the value of the house is 
not changed by the increase of the volume of money; the value 
remains the same, but the poe is increased, and if that man has 
og Popes to pay he pays his debts with price and not value. 

r. COBB of Alabama. I would like to put this question, and 
have you draw a distinction: What is the distinction between the 
effect which the Liverpool market has upon our cotton crop and 
the incre se or decrease of volume in our own States? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The effect of increase or decrease of 
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volume in our own States is the increase or decrease of the price 
of products. 
r. COBB of Alabama, Without reference to Liverpool? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I can not say without reference to 
Liverpool, but a correct statement of the matter would be this 
that by limitations and surroundings, the supply and demand 
being the cause in one instance, the same it is in other instances, 
then the price would be affected by the volume of circulation; it 
is a thing like real estate that is affected by the volume of the 
circulating medium. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then, if the cotton producer gets 
more for the cotton he pays more for anything he consumes. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. There is noquestion about that. But 
what I want to say is a report has been handed in from the 
United States Treasury and read in the United States Senate 
not over thirty days ago, in which it was stated that the volume 
of the debt of the United States to-day is $31,000,000,000, and 
that debt has to be paid by price and not by value; and this 
gentleman comes forward here and argues the proposition that 
we increase the volume of the currency— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Would you advocate an inflation of 
the currency simply in view of the debtor and creditor relations? 

Mr. HALL of uri. Understand me in this way; when 
I was asked by a National Alliance, the State Alliance, and.by 
the suballiance known as my Congressional District Alliance, if 
I would to a per capita volume of $50, I said, No, sir; I 
will only pledge myself to vote one way, that you shall have the 

ht to pay your debtsin the same valueof money as when the 
debt wascontracted, but if $50 or $2U enables you to repudiate one 
cent of your honest debt I shall never vote in Congress in favor 
of that proposition, but I shall demand, as far as my ability is, 
that you have the right to pay your debts inthe same volume of 
money as when the debt was contracted; and that is a doctrine 
that is sustained by all writers, and is a doctrine that is sus- 
tained by the plainest tenets and ha of Christianity.” 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. MCLAURIN and I were not talking about 
this house on the other side of the street, but we were talking 
of cotton in Liverpool. Will you describe to this committee the 
difference between the price and value of cotton sold in the ex- 
change of Liverpool? 

Mr, HALL of Missouri. I will say, with all due deference, 
that I thought I made that question clear to everybody and I 
thought even to yourself, but I see I have failed. 

Mr. SPERRY. You have drawn an illustration of some house 
on the other side of thestreet and 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I said an increase of the volume of 
money in the United States does not affect the value of the cot- 
ton in Live l as between value and price; supply and demand 
control it; but the price of cotton is determin y the volume 
of the circulating medium in this country. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Did you ever know cotton to sell in 
America at a price higher than the value in Live 1? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Iwill answer that, gentlemen, in this 
way: If you mean that the value of the cotton in the United 
States has never exceeded the value of the cotton in Liverpool, 
[answer you no; but if you mean the value of the cotton in Liv- 
erpool has not been different from the price of the cotton in the 
United States, I answer you yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am talking about what the farmer 


gets in his pocket which jingles as money. Does he get for his 
cotton 1 cent or part of a cent per pound more than the quota- 
tions from Liverpool every day? I do not care whether you call 
it price or value. Iam talki 


about the capes, d e gets. 
Is it not a principle of political economy that where a consider- 
able portion of a production of a country is exported, that that 
7200 my it which remains at home isalways governed by the export 
P 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. There is no difference whatever on 
that question. That is an old settled doctrine that the price of 
the lus exported fixes the price of the home product. Of 
course they are using the word price here in relation to the word 
value and in relation to the question here—— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Isay that this distinction has nothing 
to do with the amount of money the farmer puts in his pocket. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Gentlemen, I will state that I am indebted 
for your patient hearing and the courtesy with which I have 


been heard. 
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Mr. HARTER of Ohio has introduced a bill vi for an increase of 
icy by enl: the amount which national may issue upon 
their de: ts of bonds. We both have the same objective point, to 
increase of the volume of currency, with this difference: 
Mr. HARTER proposes to give the benefit 8 such increase to 
the national banks, in order to benefit a privileged 
Mr. MOLAURIN proposes the Government to make the increase for the 


wit, an 


benefit of all the people. In this connection I submit a table showing two 


First. The enormous profits which have already accrued eged 
class, called national Deniers. Se yeo 


d. A table showing, in connection with the questions of Mr. SPERRY 
of Connecticut, the effect of contraction upon the price of products. 


BANK PROFITS. 


The 9 sh the bank profits fora series of gora is given 


below. Itis en from the World Almanac, andis presumably correct: 
Year. Capital. Net earnings, 
I E LE R I N €165, 676,028 858, 075, 430.05 
1873 488, 100, 951 65, 048, 578. 00 
5 589, 938, 284 50, 680, 931. 00 
875 497, 864, 833 58, 945, 224. 00 
500, 472, 271 43, 638, 152. 00 
486, 324, 852 84, 857, 990. 00 
470, 331, 890 30, 600, 589. 00 
455, 132, 056 31, 551, 860. 00 
456, 315, 002 51, 187, 034. 00 
458, 934, 485 53, 632, 563. 00 
476, 947,715 53, 321, 234. 00 
494, 640, 140 54, 007, 148. 00 
518, 605, 725 52, 362, 783. 00 
534, 699, 605 43, 625, 497. 00 
532, 556, 921 55, 165, 385. 00 
578, 402. 965 64, 506, £69. 66 
583, 538, 144 65, 362, 286.73 
596, 822. 518 59, 618, 265. 07 
625, 089, 645 72, 055, 163. 52 
700, 108, 201 75, 763, 514. 00 
ff. v ̃]— aloe ree 1, 081, 988, 586. 98 


The follo figures, taken from the United States Statistical Abstract, 
issued by the United States Treasury Department, shows the effect of a con- 
traction of the currency, and falling prices on farm products: 


Aggrega 
crop. Home value. 
212,441,400 | $421,796, 400 
515,949,000 | 322, 111, 881 
768, 320,000 | 610, 948, 390 
1, 628, 464, 000 2, 146, 630 
97, 783, 000 89, 276, 830 
202, 385, 000 81, 413, 589 
26, 277, 000 37. 864, 670 
46,643,094 408, 499, 565 
313, 724, 000 41, 283, 431 
565, 795, 000 43, 666, 665 
3,114,592 | 303, 600, 000 
8, 652, 507 266,863,788 


Election Laws. 


SPEE OH 


H ON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 4, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had intended to say many things upon the 
pending question, but, having listened to the protracted debate 
that has taken place, I have heard much of what I intended to 
say stated by my colleagues and I do not care to repeat it; 
therefore, I will detain the House but a very few moments on 
this occasion in presenting a few views somewhat different, per- 
haps, from any that have yet been presented. 

So far as this bill relates to my people and myself, it was re- 
pealed on the 7th day of last November, and I am here merely 
to see that the proper judgment is rendered by this House. 
During my term of service in 3 I have never before been 
so happily situated as I am now. On almost every question that 
may come before the House I have positive instructions from m 
people, and when those instructions are carried out I will re 
my work for this session of Congress concluded, One of my in- 
structions is to see that this Federal election law is repealed. 
Another is to see that the McKinley bill is repealed and proper 
legislation put in its place. 

A further instruction is, for the formation of a financial sys- 
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tem and a repeal of the act of 1873 demonetizing silver. If 
these things were done, and what is called the ordinary legisla- 
tion of Congress disposed of, this House would deserve well of 
the people of the 27 
In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this law which we are now pro- 
ing to repeal should never have been placed upon the statute 
k. The effect of appointing a deputy marshal under this 
bill, from the time of its enactment to the present was to make 
him a hired assassin, or a hired spy, or a hired yoter. 

Every man who has ever acted as a deputy marshal under 
this law has occupied some one of these positions, and there is 
nothing that the American people despise so much as political 
tyranny. This law was never introduced or passed for the pur- 
pose of securing fair elections. It was never passed for the good 
of the people. It was passed by a party that had acquired con- 
trol of this Government purely by accident. In the division of 
the Democratic party in 1860 the Republican party came into 
power, and every national election that it has carried from that 
time to this has been carried by fraud or by force, There never 
has been in this country at any time since the organization of 
the Republican party a majority of the legal yoters in favor of 
the Republican pariy: 

I have heard much in this and in other Congresses about, the 
right of the majority to rule this country, yet strange to say for 
thirty years in this country the American people haye been con- 
trolled and their Government exercised by a minority of the 
voters of the country. You can take every poll, examine the 
whole history, and you will find the fact to be that since the 
organization of the Democratic party a majority of the voters of 
this country have been Democrats all the time, and that ever 
election since that of 1860, when the Democratic party divided, 
which has been carried by the Republicans has been carried by 
force or by fraud. 

Why, my Democratic friends, I do not want you to make this 
ublic, but the fact is that the leaders of the Republican party 
now hothing about governing this country. They have no c2- 
acity for it. They do not understand the Government. They 

18 not understand its organization. They do not understand 
the nature of the States nor their relations to the General Gov- 
ernment. They have no conception of it. You see evidence of 
that everywhere. You saw it displayed here thissession. The 
leader of the Republican party in this House (Mr. REED of 
Maine) was studying for two weeks to understand the difference 
between cloture by the Speaker of the House and cloture by a 
majority of its members. I think he tried his best to under- 
stand it, but he does not understand it yet. Yet gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber assume that all the parliamentary 
law of this country lies within the compass of his brain. The 
Republican leaders have no capacity to govern this country be- 
cause they do not understand anything about it. [Laughter and 
rig tee on the Democratic side.] That is the trouble with them. 
Ask them what they regard as the crowning glory of this country, 
as its sublime essence, and what will they tell you? They will 
refer you to our standing Army, to our great 7 770 or to our 
seat of government here in Washington. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when you reflect upon the matter Russia has a greater army, and 
England has a much larger navy. When the leaders of the Re- 
publican party look for the glory of our Government they look 
at this Capitol, at its powers to enact laws, and at the power of 
the General Government. 

When a Democrat looks for the glory of his country he looks 
to the homes of its people, to its happy citizens, to its prosper- 
ity, to its schools, to its churches, to its domestic tranquillity. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The Republican party want 
to crown their officers and leaders, butthe Democrat believes in 
crowning the humblest citizen. That is where he believes the 
crown should be. A Democrat believes that in this and every 
other country the people are the source of all power and that 
this Government was created by the people for their own use; 
and when properly understood it is the best form of government 
ever devised by man. Government is indispensable to the human 
family. When man was created by God 
righs and wrong. 

a state of nature man understands that he must be honest; 
me he must harm no one and that he must render to every man 
ue. 

We read that when man was placed in the Garden of Eden, 
the very first time he disobeyed the law he went off and hid him- 
self; he was ashamed of the act he had done. Inastate of nature 
man understands some rights. Butasthe humanrace multiplies 
legal government becomes necessary. We must have govern- 
8 and in fact we can have no government unless wWwe have 

Ws. 

But our Goverr ment was not the first attempt in that direction. 
The world had existed for six thousand years before our fathers 
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landed on these shores and before our form of government was 
created. There had been not only government but free gov- 
ernment for hundreds and thousands of years before our attempt 
at free government was devised; but never before in the histor 
of the world was such a form of government as ours devised. 
The first idea of our present form of government was conceived 
by the fathers of our Republic, for which they deserve the ad- 
miration of ourselves and of generations yet unborn. 

In all free governments there are two classes, those who gov- 
ern and those who are governed. The people being the source 
of all power, they desire to form a government within certain 
limitations; hence a convention of the people is called, and cer- 
tain written propositions are agreed upon as a basis of govern- 
ment, and certain officers are named to make and execute laws. 
This written instrument is called a constitution or charter, or 
it might be called a lease of power granted by the people to 
those who are to exercise the powers of government. 

The necessity for such a thing asaconstitution grows out of the 
fact that the persons in power, as a general rule, assume more 
power from year to year than is to the interest of the people, and 
therefore a constitution is a limitation as well as a grant of 
power. In this country we have now forty-four State govern- 
ments, and each State has a separate constitution, providing in 
various cases what the State officers shall do, and how his rights 
are reserved to the citizen. These provisions are simply a lim- 
it tion on power; that is practically what they are. e have 
now forty-four States, but when the Government was formed we 
had only thirteen. These were separate sovereign States. It 
was thought wise by our fathers that there should be joint oper- 
ation for certain purposesamong these several States; that there 
should be joint action, cojperation. So the people formed in the 
first place, by treaty relation, a combination of all the States. 
called at first the ol Confederation, - Is was afterwards deemed 
necessary to form a more perfect union,“ and this ‘ perfect 
union” was formed by the adoption of our present Constitution, 
which was done, not by the several States, but by the people. 

When you look at the provisions of the Constitution you will 
see there are many grants of power while there area great many 
more reservations of power, the reservations being more than 
two to one. These reservations declare what Congress shall not 
do; declare that certain powers shall not be exercised by the 
General Government. The powers conferred upon the General 
Government were bestowed in order to enable it more effectu- 
ally and to enable the people of the country more effectually 
to transact their business with foreign nations. Certain powers 
were given to the General Government exclusively, as the power 
to regulate the coinage of money and to regulate its value, and 
similar powers. In the construction of these powers much argu- 
ment and contention has arisen. 

Our Government is unique—the most complete ever devised 
by man; yet, strange to say, our fathers, with all their wisdom, 
left a certain part incomplete. When I read that Constitution 
as a boy I had no trouble in understanding that this Constitution 
was perpetual, this Government was to go on forever. Yet, 
when I afterward read the speeches of the great Patrick Hen 
and some of his compeers, I saw that they had an entirely dit 
ferent view. They held that this was not a perpetual union, 
but that the power that had granted this authority had the right 
to withdraw it at pleasure. 

This doctrine, in my judgment, culminated in the troubles of 
1861-65. Some of our people on both sides of the House say that 
the colored man wasat the bottom of the trouble, that he brought 
on the p war. My friends, that view never occurred to me 
at all; I have never held that view for a single moment. I 
think the people of this country inherited the civil war as they 
inherited the Constitution. 

The question whether the Union formed by the adoption of 
the Constitution was perpetual or not was left an open question 
by the framers of that instrument. It had to be settled in the 
fullness of time, and it was settled permanently. The liberty of 
the colored race may have been an incident of the war, but it 
could not be waged for that pur 5 

The costin treasure and ‘oad waa too great a sacrifice to be 
made for the liberty of that race. No, sirs; the future impar- 
tial historian will write it down as a war for the preservation 
of the Union. 

And in that wonderful struggle for the preservation of the 
Union we saw the sublimest spectacle ever presented to the 
world. oes thousands on both sides bravely struggling 
for what they thought to be right. In that sanguinary contest the 
American soldiery displayed a heroism and m imity never 
equaled in the history of the world. But peace came at last, as it 
always must come, and the grandest pageant of the entire drama 
was to see 1,500,000 men coming back from the red field of battle 
and dispersing, as the snow would dissolve under a June sun, and 
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engaging in the useful occupations of life. That was the sublimest 
tacle seen by this country. 

It is true that the human heart still takes great pride in the 
glory of arms, and even among Christians the art of war is re- 

ed as an honorable pursuit, but to the more advanced Chris- 
np thinkərs the command by the Prince of Peace to Peter, Put 
up again thy sword into his place; forall they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,” must be regarded as a command to 
all Christian nations to abandon the art of war forever. 

And if war itself should be forsiken how much more should 
the sp rit of hate and ill will engendered by war be abjured, and 
ésp-cially so when the object of such hatred are our own country- 
men, fi of our flesh and blood of our blood. 

Some seem to count with delight the number of the slain 
who fell in the Wilderness or at Gettysburg and other battle- 
fields, and desire to kesp the memory of those events green with 
story and song. On one side we hear “In Dixie’s land,” etc., 
= e 3 takes great pleasure in singing Marching 

roug. 


Georgia.” 
Mr. PICKLER, Don't you? 
Mr. LANE. No; I do not in the, sense meant here. 


Mr. PICKLER. Are you sorry we “marched through 
Georgia”? 

Mr. LANE. No. You take pleasure in singing Marching 

through Georgia;” but what does that history record. It records 


that in a country which had lived for one hundred tee in pros- 
rity homes were made desolate, women and children were 
perio to starvation, and a thousand miles or more of this beau- 
-tiful country of ours laid waste. You enjoy it, I have no doubt; 
and s3 does the Indian ange enjoy the work he has done when 
he counts the scalps upon his belt. 

Mr. PICKLER. You think that march was wrong? 

Mr. LANE. No; I do not. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then what are you finding fault with? 

Mr. LANE. Iam saying that after the lapse of thirty years 
the spirit E pia oa and hatred should be abandoned. 

Mr. PICKLER. ho brought this bill into the House to stir 
up Hip and feeling between parties? 

r. LANE. Why, the Democratic party brought it here, and 
we intend to put it through; and let me say to the gentleman 
and his political pore that their lease of political life is ended. 

Mr. PICKLER. e do not care a picayune for your bill; it 
isa “ back number.” We say that this Congress should attend 
to 08 business of the country, rather than stir up partisan 
strife. 

Mr. LANE. My friend, what I want is that thirty years after 
the close of the war the spirit of the war shall cease in truth and 
in fact. Crimination and recrimination should stop. We have 
had too much of it. 

Mr. PICKLER. You are making the most inflammatory 

speech we have heard yet on the floor. No Southern soldier 
ever pretended to make such a spe2ch as you are making. 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman doesnot understand me. Kangke 


ter. $ : 

TA PICKLER. The Southern soldiers were all right as far 
as fighting was concerned; they were mistaken. It is generally 
somebody else who makes the trouble now. I do not believe 
there is bitterness between the Union and Confederate soldiers. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Is not that the PICKLER 
who introduced the s:btreasury bill? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir; at the request of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance of my State I did. I believe in all of my constituents be- 
ing heard. whatever their party. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Spe ker, I decline to yield any further. 

I had hoped. sir, that in my lifetime I would see this disposition 
to bloodshed and destruction all passed away from the minds of 
my countrymen. In my judgment, the day hasarrived when the 
glory of the soldier is gone and a greater glory is here. The 
music that followed the soldier in his trail was the cry of the 
widow and the wail of the orphan. We have a higher civiliza- 
tion now, a grander destiny. 

Are we still to live only with the thought of putting our hands 
in the blood of our fellow-men; and are we never satisfied, and are 
we never happy until we can feel his hot blood steaming up out 
of his heart? No, sir; thank God that day has sed. We 
want a higher type of manhood and a nobler civilization. We 
want no force in this country but the force of reason; no arms 
but the arms of love. We are all the children of a common 
Father. We live in this lind. It is our common heritage. It 
is our own country, yoursand mine, What is for your good and 
for your prosperity is for my good and for my prosperity. Why 
should we have laws in force to make strife and struggle be- 
tween us, or such laws as we saw advocated in the last ress 
(the -force bill), when a gentleman rushed down the aisle like a 
cyclone stating that he wanted to put a bullet behind every bal- 


lot? Well, the other fellow, 
behind his ballot, and then what is the result? 
that is war; that is hell. 


rhaps. would want to puta bullet 
Thit is murder; 
Thatis just whatitmeans. No; what 
we want is peace, peace and good will to all men. Nearly thirt 
years ago the great commander,” said: Let us have peace.” 
Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” and in her 
entle path man is in his happy and natural state, while war is 
corruption and disgrace. rsouls should thrill witha nobler 
impulse than the memories of batt.es lost or won. 

Must the legislation of this body bs always framed with a view 
to what transpired thirty years ago? Will we neglect the living 
present and a hopeful future in contentions about the past; about 
matters that we could not change if we would? 

It is our duty to legislate for the present and the future: fora 
more exalted benevolence and extended happiness for mankind. 
The laws proposed to be repealed should have no place on the stat- 
utes of a tree p :ople. 

Mr. PICKLER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Do 
you not think the war is over? 

Mr. LANE. Les; thank God, it is over. WhatIam complain- 

| ing of is that from the remarks we hear on this floor one would 
suppose that it was still going on. I notice here thit every man 
on this side who gets up to speak seems to be apologizing be- 
cause he was in the war, and somebody over there on the other side, 
every time he speaks talks about ‘* doughfaces ” and“ copper- 
he ds“ and“ rebels“ and all that sort of thing. Gentlemen, that 
makes controversy. It makes disagreement, it makes unpleas- 
antness where we should have peace and good will. 

7 PICKLER. We are not asnamed of the war. You seem 


to be. 

Mr. LANE. Ah, Mr. e that is just where the gentle- 
man mikes his mistake. I am not ashamed of it. What I com- 
plain of is that you never let it rest. Why not talk of the war of 
the Revolution. Let me ask the gentleman, what did you regard 
as the noblest act in the life of Washington? In what aspect of 
his public life did he, in your judgment, stand highest? When 
he was at the head of his troops? 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not regard him as any nobler than 
Abraham Lincoln. Do you? 

Mr. LANE. I will tell you when I regarded himas the noblest. 
Not while leading his troops in the Reyolutionary War; not 
when he was tramping over the frozen snow with his wasted 
columns fighting for the liberty of this country, but I regard 
him as the greatest and the grandest when he refused the gift 
ofa kingly crown. That is what made him, in my estimation, 
the greatest man that ever lived. 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, will the gentleman allow me, in all 
quietness and seriousness, to ask him a question? hen you 

et right down to the honest fact, did not the D:mocratic purty 
ring in this measure to repeal the Federal election laws simply 
to try to carry the elections in Virginia against the Populists? 

Mr. LANE. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is not that true? 

Mr. LANE. No, sir; the Democratic party came here to re- 
peal these laws, and they will be repealed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why do you want them repealed? Who is 
hurt by them? There is not a Southern man who does not say 
that the law is a dead letter. The laws are not in their way. 

Mr. LANE. I hope not in any person’s way. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then why do you want to wipe them out? 

Mr. LANE. I will tell the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For one reason, in the elections in Chi- 
cago they involve a useless expenditure of the public ers 

Mr. PICKLER. If youcan not have a fair election in Chicago 
without them, let them stand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They have involved an expenditure of over 
$200,000 there. 

Mr. PICKLER. If you can have a fair election in Chicago for 
$200,000, it is cheap. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We do have fair.elections there. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, if you can have them at that cost, it 
will be a godsend to the country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We have as fair elections in Chicago as 
anywhere else in the world. 

r. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in resuming, again I wish to say 
that I regard that man as the greatest who does the greatest 
good for the human ni A 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. I regard that nation as greatest that does the 
greatest good for our race; and I regard the State government 
as doing 99 per cent for the government of the le in this 
country. Why, in my part of thé country three-fourths of the 
people have no connection with the General Government at all, 
unless it is in the matter of taxation. The school, the church, 
and the home are supported by the State. The sheriff and the 
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courts are sup by the State. All our local institutions are 
supported by the State. Therefore, the Stite is to useverything; 
and if you were to take away the government of the States of 
this Ga you would have Government of England—— 

Mr. PICKLER. You would have a good deal less if you were 


to wipe out the National Government. 
Mr. LAN No one proposes to do that. But if you took 
away the State government you would have the same d of a 


government that they have in England to-day, where afew days 
the House of Lords refused local self-government to Ireland, 
whose sons are famous in story and ins mg,and who have fought 
every b ttle except their own. Yet the House of Lords, the im- 
peri al House of Lords, refused them local self-government, 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is now commending a war- 
like people. 

Mr. LANE. I am simply repeating history. Mr. Speaker, 
the very essence of self-government is the right to vote, and 
this right is conferred by the State alone; the General Govern- 
ment can not grant it. The distinctive ferture of our form of 
government {rom all others on the face of the earth is its dual 
nature, two in one—eich State within its sphere absolutely sov- 
ereign, cap ble of pissing laws for the protection of the life and 
happiness of her citizens, and over the forty-four States floats 
the national flag, in which there is a star for every State; and 
the government of these States and nation together forms the 
imperishable Republic. 

But, Mr. S er, I took the floor only for one purpose. I do 
not want to take up the time of the House, but I want to empha- 
size one point only, and that is that I 9 to all arms and 
armed forces at the polls. It is not in acco ce with the spirit 
ofafree government. You can never sustainafree government 
along that line. This Government rests upon the will of the 
citizens, voluntarily expressed. To sustain my posin I wish 
to read to my friend from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] an ex- 
tract from Roman history. It is well to consult history some- 


times. 

Mr. PICKLER. That will be as pertinent as most of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks upon this bill. 

Mr. LANE. I think so. Rome was at one time a perfect de- 
mocracy. Her people assembled together and made all their laws, 
and no freeman could be put to death in that nation until the 

uestion was brought before a public meeting and there discussed. 
me few years before the Christian era a question came up 
about homes for the people, and that question was submitted at 
an election. Let me read what history says about it. I read 

from page 25 of Jones’s History of Rome. 
pie. 


Tiberius Gracchus was in favor of a measure to give homes to the 
When the election day came the aristocrats, with their servants an 
voters, went.armed to the polls, and as soon as they saw that Tiberius was 
ee ee they raised a riot. The people, being unarmed, were driven 
— 5 and three hundred of his friends were killed and pitched into 
0 r. 


That is the effect of arms at the polls! 
tle further in Maren A 

Ten years from the date last mentioned Caius Gracchus, a 
brother of Tiberius, secured an election where the proposition 
was to bestow the elective. franchise upon all the freemen of 
Italy. On election diy riots were raised by the armed mob and 
Caius Gracchus and three thousand of his friends were killed. 
This was the effect of having arms at the election. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is that according to the Mississippi plan? 

Mr. MONEY. The gentleman from South Dakota|Mr. Pick- 
LER] asks whether that was according to the Mississippi plan. 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr. MONEY.. When the gentleman says that, and in his in- 
terruptions of the gentleman from Mi ippi [Mr. KYLE] yes- 
terday, in my opinion, the gentleman shows lf to be in ab- 
solute ignorance of the conditions down there. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE], 
whom I much respect, expressed greatregard for the Australian 
ballot system of the State of Mississippi. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Does the Abstralian ballot law in 
that State permit a judge to go into the booth and assist an ig- 
norant man, if he does not know how to make up his own ballot? 

Mr. MONEY. It does. 

Mr. PICKLER. It is better than the Tennessee law, then. 

Mr. MONEY. The law requires that he shall do it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I give you due credit for that, then, in Mis- 
sissippi. In Tennessee it is not so. 

Mr. LANE. The election in Rome to which I am referring 
was held about eighty years before the birth of Christ, and that 
was the last election Rome ever held. Arms and elections do 
not go hand in hind. In the Roman forum where Cæsar stood 
and ruled 140,00),000 of people, to-day there is a cattle pan; and 
in the ancient temples of Rome the owl and the bat make the 
night hideous with their hiss and groan. 


Let me go down a lit- 


Her liberty, civilization. arts, and glory are all gone, and mainly 
due 2 the use of arms at the polls. Let us not imitate her ex- 
ample. 

I want to call your attention toa sublimer illustration. I have 
here an extract from the speech of Edward Everett, delivered in 
1835, before Amherst College. He says: 


Beneath a free government there is nothing but the intelligence of the 
People tok the people's peace. Order must bo preserved. not by a military 
police or regiments of horse „ but by the spontaneous concert of a 
well-informed popolano resolved that the rights which have been rescued 
from despotism shall not be subverted by anarchy. 


It must be preserved by the people. 
for twenty years 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield tome 
for a question? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
polls must be kept free from military interference? 

Mr. LANE. Ido. 

Mr. MURRAY. What, then, would you do with an armed 
mob at the polls that would beat the voters away? 

Mr. LANE. You have the constables, the sheriff, and behind 
them the comitatus; and the militia behind them. 

Mr. MURRAY. But suppose that they overcome theconsta- 
ble, the sheriffs, and the oificers of the county? 

Mr. LANE. Lou are supposing an unsupposable case. 

Mr. PICKLER. What does the gentleman think of the fair- 
ness of Mississippi in requiring an ignorant colored man to ex- 
plain the constitution of the State before he can vote? 

Mr. LANE. I think that Mississippi has the right to do that 
if she thinks proper, and you have no right to interfere. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask the a from Mississippi? 

Mr. MONEY. You are entirely mist ken. 

Mr. PICKLER. ls not the object to disfranchise them? 

Mr. MONEY. It is not, and it does not do it either. 

Mr. PICKLER. How many colored men are there who can 
read and can explain the constitution? 

Mr. MONEY. That is not the question at all. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is the question. 

Mr. MONEY. I say it is not the question. I say that every 
man who can read the constitution can vote; therefore it is an 
extension of the clause; instead of being a restriction, it is an ex- 
tension of the right to vote. 

Mr. PICKLER. Your claim s that men who can read the 
constitution can vote; is it not a fact that nine colored men out 
of every ten can not read a word? 

Mr. MONEY. That is a matter 
Fis SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well—— 

— SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois is entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. LANE. I was trying to keep it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I thought I was proceeding 
with the permission of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was not addressing the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, but was addressing the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who was not entitled to the floor. enagentleman 
desires 10 ask another gentleman a question he must first ad- 
diess the Chair. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think the time of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois ought to be extended, as he has been interrupted. Task 
that it be extended. 

Mr. LANE. I do not want any more time. Ithink these laws 
should be repealed as a means of preserving peace at the polls. 
We do not need it in my part of ke country, use my coun- 
try has a free ballot and a fair count. That is what you want. 
No man has the right to go to the pollsarmed any more than he 
has a right to go to church or to the courts armed. We do not 
allow it. The law of my State pronibits the citizen from carry- 
ing concealed weapons, and when our elections are held our peo- 
ple are as peaceable as when they go to church. In twenty 
goa I have not heard of a fraudulent vote in my country, un- 

ess it was purely accidêntal—in a case where some young man 
voted, thinking he was of age when he was not. All parties there 
have the liberty to go and vote their sentiments as they see 
proper, but where you have men armed at the polls you have 
coercion and intimidation. 

These election laws should be repealed and the question of 
elections should be left with the several States, where they prop- 
erly belong. There is noconstitutional authority for these elec- 
tion laws; they are unpatriotic, un-American, and the last traces 
of them should be erased from the statute books. 


Remember, my friends, 
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A ~ SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, October 7, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened very attentively to this discus- 
sion, especially to the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN], who has just preceded me. Belonging toa younger 
generation, which did not participate inand knew nothing of the 

sion and strife of the late civil war and justentering publiclife, 
Fea anxious to know whether the heat and enmity engendered 
by that fierce conflict had subsided, and whether or not sectional 
animosity had yielded to a broad and high patriotism. I was de- 
sirous to know whether we of the South had to confront in the fu- 
ture, as we have done in the past, the enmity, abuse, and mis- 
representations of a large and powerful party in the North. 

F had hoped to find that the 5 party, taught by its 
recent misfortunes, sobered by the many woes and ills with 
which it had inflicted the fairest portion of this country, chas- 
tised by an outraged public sentiment at both North and South 
East and West, would have abandoned its mission of sectional 
hate and bigotry and ani Kee some inspiration of patriotism 
from the fraternity with which the American heart is now throb- 
bing. But as this discussion has progressed these hopes have 
been disappointed. 

The speech of the genial and pleasant gentleman just preced- 
ang me, occupying a prominent position in the councils of his 

ty, clearly evinces the disposition of his party. I find ex- 
ibited by gentlemen upon the Republican side the same malig- 
nant spirit, the same offensive assumptions of superior virtue 
and patriotism, the same dis tion to malign, misrepresent, 
and distrust the South which has ever characterized them. I 
find thatif they again had power and opportunity they would 
inflict upon us ignorant, ore negro domination with all its 
dire calamities and disgraces. I find that their ad vent to power 
would be marked bya reintroduction of the infamous force 

bill, with all its provisions subversive of the liberty of the citi- 
zens and of the States, æ 

I am more and more convinced than ever that the return of 

rfect peace and harmony, of perfect confidence and friendship 

tween all sections of this great country is dependent upon a 
complete disintegration of the Republican party and a destruc- 
tion of that bigoted and narrowed spirit which animates it. To 
a thoughtful observer it is apparent that its death is certain and 
that its resurrection is impossible. It must fall because itstands 
antagonistic tothe spiris and the genius of this age. It is preach- 
ing hate while the erican heart is pulsating to the music of 
love and fraternity. It is endeavoring to kindle anew the smold- 
ering flames of fratricidal strife, while the American people are 

thering around the altar of a common country, drawn together 
by mutual forgiveness and admiration. With sectional isolation 
and lines stands a hindrance in the pathway of commerce, ma- 
terial prosperity, and development. 

A t the march of liberal thought, generous sentiment, 
high-minded patriotism, and complete reconciliation of all sec- 
tions stands opposed the Republican party, slowly retreating, 
but finally ting every onward step. Having confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of justice and right, of fairness and good 
will, I believe the American people will proudly and trium- 
phantly walk over the prostrate form of the Republican party 
to that high destiny which awaits them. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

This Congress, which will become memorable in the annals of 
our country, will mark a departure from the old to the new. 
We can but pity the fright with which the Republican owls of 
darkness watch the dawn of the bright day. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to indulge in crimination and re- 
crimination between the different sections of this country. That 
is no part of a patriot. It is only productive of ill will and dis- 
trust. It is no part of one brother, evenif the other is possessed 
of shortcomings, to hold these up to ridicule and exaggerate and 
com ner his brother's faults with view of creating an unjust esti- 
mate of his own virtues and merits. Such conduct is contempt- 
ible. I desire to impress upon the gentleman from Iowa and 
his associates a truth so pointedly expressed by England's great 

t, That thro mud upon other people will never make 
Thyself clean.” [Applause.] 
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When you discuss majority rule it would be well for you and 
gor ) to explain the most infamous gerrymander of the age, 
which the Republican party elects the two Senators from 
mnecticut, a gerrymander in which you give eighty Repub- 
lican towns, with 31,624 votes, one hundred and eleven represent- 
atives in the Legislature, and four Democratic towns, with 44,431 
voters—12,807 more votes than the Republican towns—only eight 
representatives. This is the iniquity with which your pauw re- 
tains its power in that State. When you eliminate this infamous 
abuse and injustice we will have some confidence in your talk 
for justice and majority rule. When your two Republican Sen- 
ators in the other Chamber resign their seats and submit to the 
Democratic majority in Connecticut you might ibly be in an 
attitude to discuss fairness and majority rule. Until then your 
talk is only bombast, bespeaking unparalleled effrontery. IAp- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to discuss the constitutionality of 
these statutes pro to be repealed. That has been amply 
and ably presented. IfI were able to do so, that portion of this 
argument needs no further elucidation. Neither do I rise to 
discuss in detail the objectionable features of these statutes and 
their encroachments upon the rights and liberties of the citizens 
and States. This has been soably and eloquently presented that 
nothing I could say would add to what has already been said b; 
gentlemen who have preceded me. The country has stim 
these infamous statutes with its condemnation, and commissioned 
the Democratic party to destroy these evidences of sectional an- 
imosity and unwarranted assumption of powers by the Federal 
Government. We will quickly and gladly discharge this obli. 
tion. I rise to enter my protest against a spirit and inclination 
manifested by gentlemen on the other side. They have assumed 
the province nos only of lecturing us of the South, but also of 
misrepresenting and abusing us. 

We of the South claim and do possess as many elements of 
virtue and as high a regard for truth, justice, and right, and as 
warm and deep devotion to this Union as that possessed by an 
section of our country. Weare better friends of this Union, an 
would make more sacrifices for its preservation and prosperit, 
than those Pharisees upon the other side who sow discord an 
create prejudice for the elevation of self and party. Gentlemen 
may by such unpatriotic methods keep a few States in the Re- 
publican ranks, and their constituency inflamed for a few years 
so as to return themselves to Congress; but the day is fast ap- 
proaching in this great country when those who entertain and 
propagate such pernicious views will encounter universal scorn 
and condemnation. 

The time will come when the constituents that you now mis- 
lead and poison will awaken to a realization of what is right and 
just, and then their greatest humiliation will be that they should 
have been represented upon this floor by men so narrow in mind 
and so restricted in patriotism. For slowly and surely public 
opinion at the North is turning towards the South with feelings 
of sympathy for her many woes and misfortunes, and manifest- 
ing a disposition to treat the solution of the grave and difficult 
problem overshadowing her with justice and with fairness. I 
tell you, gentlemen of the Republican party, the time has passed 
in American history when you can treat the South as outlying 
provinces, to be dominated by ignorance, controlled by corrup- 


-tion, and pillaged by aliens and carpetbaggers. 


If there is one thing upon which all portions of the country— 
North and South, East and West—are united, it is that the Repub- 
lican reign of riot and robbery in the South shall never again 
be reinaugurated. Your recent experience upon the force bill 
designed for this deadly r purpose should have taught you this. 
Thecapitalsent South by Northern investors needs the same intel- 
ligent, honest, and economical government for its protection that 
our homes and property uire. sections of our coun wy are 
so interwoven, so intimately connected, so mutually dependent, 
that you can not injure one section without affecting the other. 
The hana of the Republican party that stretches forth to bring 
blight and desolation upon the South ultimately wreaks ruin 
and disaster upon the North. It isan universal experience that 
malice, hatred, ill-will, or injustice always overreaches and de- 
stroys itself. 

Gentlemen of the Republican party, you have made your his- 
tory South, and it is blackened and darkened. You once before 
interfered in our local and State affairs with frightful results, 

I am astonished that the gentleman from Iowa should have 
had the daring to allude to that record. His boldness in this 
and that of his associates can only be accounted for, and is very 
properly designated by Macaulay. In spe: g of a faction at 
Rome, he said. Never was a Claudian yet brave against aught 
but shame.“ This allusion to your infamous record South evinces 
that the greatest bravery of your party is bravery against shame 
and disgrace. 5 on Democratic side.] 

The figures of your own census reveal that you are either un- 
worthy or incompetent to control affairsat the South. Note the 
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wreck you brought upon a great and prosperous country. The 
abe ir 1860 disclosed the South by far the wealthiest and most 
prosperous portion of the Union, being a little more than a third 
of the Union, yet furnishing about 44 percent of its entire wealth. 
These dry figures, speaking volumes, can give us some concep- 
tion of the wealth, power, and magnificence of the old South, 
which lies in our imagination and stirs our heart like the mem- 
ories of a delightful but vanished dream, in all of its chaste beauty 
and lovely proportions, with its almost feudal splendors, its an- 
cestral halls and homes of princely magnificence, its beautiful 
and good dames, its brave, high-spirited, and chivalric men, 
whose achievements, . with the majestic Washing- 
ton and ending with the matchless Lee, have made resplen- 
dons 5E illustrious the history of our common country. [Ap- 
ause. 

é May God keep the young men of the South true and loyal to 
the pe traditions and high ideals of the old South, and make 
us worthy descendants and heirs of its surpassing beauty, pa- 
triotism, greatness, and genius. 

The census of 1870 revealed the South asthe poorest and most 

verty-stricken section of the entire Union, having only about 
br r cent of its aggregate wealth. 

hese dry figures in startling pathos tell how a great, gen- 
erous, and noble people were reduced from power to povery; 
from wealth to penury, from boundless profusion to miserable 
indigence; in terrible vividness they portray how the grand and 
magnificent old South has been mutilated, scarred, and pillaged 
by the misfortunes of war and excesses of Republican misrule. 
In a few years after this, with a fearlessness born only of a con- 
sciousness of right, the South arose and wrested her State gov- 
ernments from those destroying hands. 

When this was done mark the progress. The census, just com- 

leted, discloses that the 83,000,000, 000 possessed b; e South 

1870 has been increased to over $11,000,000,000; that in agri- 
culture, in mining and manufacturing industries, in new enter- 
prises of every kind and character, in the growth and develop- 
ment of new towns and districts, in coming prosperity in future 

ibilities, the South far surpasses all other sections, and that 

e day is not far distant when her preéminence in wealth and 
power will be more fully recognized and established ina broader, 
safer, and moreenduring basis than it was in 1860. This is what 
honest, intelligent, economical local self-government has done 
for the South. 

There is but one danger that threatens the South and that isa 
return of ignorant negro Republican domination with its carni- 
val of crime and corruption. I believe this cloud has been dis- 
pelled never again to return. I believe this Congress will wit- 
ness the last expiring efforts of sectional hate and bigotry. I 
can not and will not believe that the kind, generous, and mag- 
nanimous spirit of America will approve efforts to heap further 
humiliations and calamities upon the South. 

Gentlemen of the Republican RA you are and will eyer be 
powerless to consummate upon the South your nefarious pur- 
poses. In days by gone, when we were far less powerful and 
united than we are ay, with a aring born of self-preserva- 
tion, we wrested our State government from negro Republican 
rule and supremacy, when they were hedged aroundand guarded 
by Federal bayonets and minions and protected by the hands of 
a great soldier more resolute and daring than any of his party 
who shall ever again hold the helm of State. We are better pre- 

to-day, if the occasion should arise, to reénact this com- 
mendable rescueor to prevent such shameful desecration in a 
more determined and fearless manner. 

If there is one principle to which every loyal Southern heart 
beats in unison, to which everything else issubordinated, which 
we hold as dear as life itself and which we would not sell for 
price, nor surrender for fear, it is that the worth, virtue, and in- 
telligence of the South shall govern and control its destinies; 
that never again shall the fair South be overshadowed by the 
blight and infamp of n misrule. We consecrate ourselves 
to that cause and principle, however great may be the pecuni 
or political losses it entails, through whatever dangers, through 
whatever difficulties it may lead us. It is the ark of our cove- 
nant, it is the corner stone and guaranty of our property and 
civilization. To us it is the most momentous of all problems, 
the most paramount of all questions, admitting no compromise, 
sustaining no other solution. 

Sobered by our great responsibilities, animated by a desire to 
preserve all that is dear and precious to us in home and country, 
stirred by a desire to do what is best for all sections and all con- 
cerned, we, the yo men of the South, in the language of our 
fathers when they resisted British invasion, pledge to the cause, 
to this ae Our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” God keep us true, steadfast, and loyal to this pledge, 
and the future holds no uncertainties for us: it will be as brilliant 
and cloudless as the matchless skies which circle our fair land. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


We pledge this in no unkindness to the negro. We propose 
to treat him scrupulously fair and just. We shall mete out to 
him to the utmost farthing justice and right. We shail exhibit 
to him mercy, tenderness, and kindness. We shall give him 
super pens educate and elevate him upona her intellectual 
and moral plane, equip him to discharge the h and sacred 
duties of citizenship, but we pore to govern, guide, and con- 
trol him, to utilize him in the upbuilding and regeneration of 
the South, to hold him in ourstrong hands, so, instead of bein 
a menace to us and himself, he shall bea benefit to both. e 
shall blend his prosperity with our prosperity. With brave 
heart, resolute will, and strong hands we shall hold him to his 
suited place in the magnificent superstructure we are rearing, 
known as the ‘‘ New South,” whose splendors and glories we pro- 
pose shall bə the marvel of the next century, 

And I state to you we propose to accomplish this in a perfectly 
legal and constitutional manner. We have done it, and we pro- 

to continue to do it, without violence and fraud. We re- 

pel the insinuation of either. The Federal Constitution, that 
sacred compact between the States, shall be our bulwark and 
protection. That instrument guarantees toeach State the right 
to fix the qualification of allits voters. We propose to exercise 
that right. We propose in each State, according to our differ- 
ent environments and different difficulties and dingers, to attach 
to suffrage such qualifications and restrictions as will best sub- 
serve our interest and give to that State the best and purest and 
most suited government. This is our right, and we shall so ex- 
ercise it. The Constitution leaves that matter with us and not 
with you. That instrument makes it our affair and not your af- 
fair. Your criticism and interference is an impertinence which 
we resent. It is productive of no good. It only creates mutual 
animosities, crimination and recrimination, and distrust be- 
tween the sections, which every patriotic man should seek to 
allay. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

e have at the South to settle one of the most difficult, dan- 
erous, and far-reaching problems that ever confronted a people. 
ts solution affects us of the South, both white and colored, most 

seriously. We are interested more thanallothers. We ask that 
the two races concerned be allowed to settle it without interfer- 
ence, without the excitement of animosity and hatred. With 
mutual forgiveness and forbearance we will settle it justly and 


7 
e recognize that any settlement not founded on justice and 
right will not be lasting nor final. We have proven ourselves, 
since our accession to power in the Southern States, worthy of 
this trust and confidence. While the Republican party has done 
nothing for the colored man, except to stir his passions, delude 
him with promises, utilize his vote for selfish purposes, we have 
laced him upon the avenues of prosperous life and with our 
imited means sought to elevate and educate him. 

I have here a report of our State auditor, which is very in- 
structive and is a complete answer to the gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the gentlemen upon the other side. In Virginia wo keap 
the taxes paid by the white and colored people and the amounts of 
money disbursed to the white and colored institutions separate. 
This report shows that the entire taxes collected by the State in 
1891 from the colored people was $103,565.54. Thatthe same year 
it expended in costs to defray the expense of colored criminals 
$204,018.99. That the State rt a loro to colored asylum to 
provide for lunatics, $80,000; for the support of the colored college 
and normal school, $15,000; and for the support of colored public 
free schools, $309,364.15, making the amount that this State ex- 

ndot im excess of what it received from the colored people, 
$504, -60. 

The public-school money is divided equally between the white 
and colored, according to the attendance of scholars. In Vir- 
ginia the colored schools are taught nearly entirely by colored 
teachers. These teachers have been prepared ata colored col- 
lege sustained and supplied by the State. I wish it to be noted 
further, that this school system, giving its benefits and enlight- 
enment to the colored people, was not created during Repub- 
lican rule in Virginia, but was inaugurated after the Democracy 
acquired ssion of the government. 

This is but an illustration by one State of the efforts and sacri- 
fices the entire South is making for the elevation and ameliora- 
tion of the colored race. 

The Republican party has no use for him except to possess his 
vote. The interest of this party is opposed to his education. 
When he becomes educated and intelligent he can no longer be 
misled and deluded by Republican politicians, no longer held 
solidly in the Republican ranks by appeals to his passion and an 
abuse of the white race of the South, who are his best and truest 
friends. Nothing has more distinctly proven to us the extentof 
the Republicans’ interest in the colored man than this discus- 
sion. They have made no complaint of his m \itreatmentin busi- 
ness, of his failure to receive complete justice und fairness, nor 
of the provisions made for his education and on ightenmeat. 
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The only complains has been that in the South, in pursuance 


of law and constitutional rights, we have thrown around suffrage 
ualifications which disfranchises the ignorant and corrupt and 
us prevent them peryerting and destroying government. They 


stand here in the peene attitude of advocating that ignorance, 
corruption, and illite ‘acy should dominate and control the affairs 
of the States and nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in claiming this right to settle this grave and 


serious question we here profess an equal willingness when other 
sections are threatened with dangers of a like character to ex- 
tend to them the same right, and with our sympathy and support 
we will aid them to prevent there disaster and ruin. We are 
willing to listen to the voice of complaint and fear arising from 
our brethern of the Pacific Slope and to assist them to a solution 
of their dangers and to aid them in preventing their fair and 
lovely country from being blighted by the inroads of a corrupt- 
and destroying race. 

henever 5 at the North (which does not exist to 
any extent in the South) becomes dangerous and threatening, 
by emptying there a cl iss of people ruinous and pernicious, we 
are w to unite with you of the North and stem the torrent 
and preserve your prosperity and civilization. And mark my 
words, the time will soon come when many of you will be asking 
the sympathy you now refuse, claiming the rights and protec- 
tion you now deny. 

When this time arrives, speaking for the South, I can say that 
her conduct will be in marked contrast to that of many gentle- 
men here upon the Republican side. 

Where yon have been partisan, she will be patriotic; where 
you have been abusive, she will be kind and sympathetic; where 
you have sought to intensify the difficulties, she will seek to 
allay them; where you have magnified little disturbances, with 
which all unsettled and newly changed societies are afflicted, 
into riots and conspiracies of her best citizens against the weak, 
she will be ound deploring with you the existence of such con- 
ditions and evils in yoursection. You will find none of her Rep- 
resentatives on this floor playing the despicable rôle of dema- 
gogue and viilifier for partisan advantage. 

he will be as p triotic. as broad, and as much d as she 
has always been to make concessionsand sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of the Union and advantage ofher brothers. We stand in no 
estrangement to this Union; our highest aspirations, our warm- 
est impulses are those which link our future and that of our com- 
mon country, and make us share in the development of its meas- 
ure'ess possibilities. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, imagination is powerless bes hesy the future 
and coming glories of our country if we will only eliminate sec- 
tionulism and have just and beneficent laws, and return to the 

t elementary principles of government upon which our 

athers started us. The greitest foe that we will have to en- 
counter and overcome is the Republican doctrine of paternalism. 
This insidious doctrine is one of the most difficult problems and 
the greatest danger besetting the Republic. There is not an evil 
in the Government to-day—not one to be apprehended in the 
future that can not be traced to this—the fertile source of all 
despotism, evil, and iniquity in government. 

e of the Democratic purty will resist paternalism in govern- 
ment as a deadly foe, in whatever guise or form she presents 
herself. Whether in the sh ipe of iniquitous tariff restrictions, 
levying through government their depredations upon the man 
for the ben fit of the few; whether in the shape of useless an 
extravag nt pensions, perverting government into a dispenser 
of boun and gifts; whether in the shape of subsidies, making 
government stand sponsor for any individual enterprise her 
caprice may suggest; whether in the shape of election bills, seek- 
ing to destroy the freedom of suffrage by surrounding the ballot 
box wiih Federal bayonets and supervision. Even where she 
presents herself in the name of reform, pretending to eliminate 
abuses and restrain excesses, even where she comes with proffered 
benetits to us and our section, we will resist the insinuating voice 
of the siren, for she lulls into repose with promises while with 
the strong arm of gove nment she invades the right of the citi- 
zen and deprives him of the greatest right and heritage of all 
ages, the right of individual liberty and local self-government. 

That right which teaches us that the greatn’ss and grandeur 
of our country does not consist of the peerless beauty of its 
capital, the gorgeous luxury and dazzling display of its rulers, 
nor of the hty revenue and taxes extorted from the people, 
nor of the vast expenditures made by government, but that it 
consists of the myriids of hippy homes, blessed with prosperi'y, 
which dot the fair bosom of our land, where inmates happy with 
plenty, blessed with all the refining influences of education and 
ennobling in luence of religion surround government with a fra- 
grance of affection and patriotism stronger than fortunes, more 
enduring than all power derived from vast armies or navies. 
[Applause.] 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. McDEARMON. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, October 7, 1898, 


On the bill R. 2331) to repeal all statutes rela -~ 
— aud —.— deputy marshals, and Sor chee D bed ere 

Mr. MCDEARMON said: + 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
has seen proper to inject into the very able, eloquent, and patri- 
otic speech of my colleague [Col. PATTERSON] a letter or a part 
of a letter from some unknown creature, whose name the gentle- 
man said he did not wish to give at that time, which traduces 
and slanders the Democracy of two of the counties which I have 
the honor to represent, and I feel that I would be recreant to my 
duty as their repres:niative upon this floor if I shouldallow these 
charges to go uncontradicted. This fellow says: 

There are five counties in West Tennessee where wholesale fraud and in- 
timidation are resorted to by the Democracy, nearly enough fraud in these 
five counties to change the political complexion of the State. These coun- 
ties areG1 »son—my native county—Haywood, Fayette, Madison and Shelby. 
Haywood County was always Republican by from 1,500 to 2,000 up to 1 
The Republican sheriff died in that year, the county court by accident 
being Democratic, appointed a Democrat as sheriff, who, when the election 
came off, appointed Democrats as sya at all of the voting places, and by 
an organized frand changed a publican majority of nearly 2,000 to a 
Democratic majority of several hundred, 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived in Gibson County nearly all my life, 
and I am personally familiar with her local affairs, and upon my 
own knowledge I pronounce this stitement, as far as it applies 
to Gibson County, a most infamous and . falsehood, 
without the slightest foundation in fact; and I state most posi- 
tively that, in my opinion, there is not a county in the United 
States where elections are held with more perfect fairness, or 
are freer from fraud, intimidaifon, or irregularity of any kind 
than in Gibson County; and I undertake to say that not a respect- 
able Republican of any color cin bə found in that county who 
will deny my statement. There has never. for twenty years been 
the slightest political disturbance or trouble of any kind at a 
voting precinct in the county, nor has there been any ee 
fraud or intimidation made by Republicans. The white people 
are largely in the majority, and there has been no temptationor 
cause for fraud or intimidation on the part of the whites to pre- 
vent negro rule. 

The Democrats have had majorities for many years ranging 
from 1,000 to 2,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to speak of Haywood County, not_ 
from personal knowledge, but from information which I know to 
be absolutely reliable and trustworthy, and in doing so intel- 
ligibly it is necessary to recur bie ly to a period in the histor: 
of Tennessee, the memory of which to those who passed throug 
it is like the recollection of a hideous dream, and, Mr. Speaker, 
I approach this part of wy remarks with some degree of hesi- 
tation, for nothing is further from my desire than to unneces- 
sarily refer to the bitter past in such a way as to arouse the ran- 
cor of sectional prejudices which for so long a time hasestranged 
the people of the North and South. 

On the 4th day of March, 1365, W. G. Brownlow was inaugu- , 
rated as governor of Tennessee under the policy of reconstruc- 
tion adopted by Mr. Lincoln: and on the 3d of April following, 
a Legislature, elected by a small number of the voters in a few 
of the counties, assembled at Nashville, and soon thereafter 
adopted laws which extended the right of opis ¥ to the negroes, 
and by the same laws the great bulk of the white people were 
disfranchised, and for five years a reign of terror ensued. The 
negro vote being largely in the majority in most of the coun- 


ties, many negroes were elected to county and municipal offices 


and to the Legisliture. The State, counties. arid towns were 

lunged into enormous indebteiness: taxation wus onerous and 
B an armed militia of negroes and worthless whites 
was billeted upoa the people; ballot boxes were surrounded by 
insolent negro soldiers; bloody collisions between the two races 
were frequent; disorder, tumult, and apprehension ruled the 
hour until 1869, when the Republicin State convention divided 
and nominated two candidates for governor, one being the then 
acting governor, who had the power of appointing registrars, 
whos duty it was to issue certificates to voters authorizing them 
to vote. 

By combining with this candidate the Democrats were en- 
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franchised and promptly threw off the goke of political bondage, 
and from that time to this, counties in which the white people 
ee have generally been Democratic and have been 

from race troubles. But Haywood County isone of those 
unfortunate counties in which the ne are largely in the 
majority; and for over twenty years she suffered the evils of 
negro rule; n have filled her county offices and repre- 
sented her in State Legislature. Her county affairs were 
largely controlled by negro magistrates and their white carpet- 
bag associates, more despicable and objectionabie than them- 
selves; the county was overwhelmed with debt; land and other 
e oe greatly a ian a value, and ruin and despair 
stared in the face the white people, who are the owners of per- 
haps 98 per cent of her property. 

After these long, dark years of African domination and mis- 
rule the whites united for their common welfare and self-preser- 
vation, and although they were in ths minority they had wealth 
and intelligence on their side, against igno ance and poverty: 
and being inspired with a faith in themselves and a sort of 
„ground hog” necessity, waged a political campaign against 
the allied forces of the k and tan which was remarkable for 
its intelligence, energy, and success. I am reliably informed 
that there was not the least fraud, violence, or inti tion used 
by the Democrats; but whether the landlords, who had furnished 
homes, stock, and provisions for their dusky tenants. and poli i- 
eal ruler,for so many years, exerted the influence incident to 
such relationship, or whether there was a pentacostial shower 
of Democratie spirit, or just what sort of arts and wiles, if any, 
were resorted to by the good people of Haywood County in their 
dire extremity, I do not know; and I respectfully submit that 
it is no business of this Congress. It is a domestic and local 
affair of the county, and concerns it alone. 

Jam also credibly informed that since that memorable cam- 
paign the carpet-b g adventurers, whose occupation was gone, 
took their departure. 2 the relief of the people who had 
80 patiently submitted to their obnoxious and nefarious pres- 
ence among them; and that since that time the negroes, who as 
a mass are docile, harm ess, and little inclined to politics, have 
ceased to be iaterested in political campaigns, and that many 
of them have joined the Democratic party, and vote that ticket, 
when they vote at all, while many others have no disposition to 
participate in elections. but remain quietly at home: and I most 
5 deny that either fraud or intimid tion is being, or 

as ever been, resorted to by the Democrats in Haywood County. 
The experience of this county is a counterpart of the experi- 
ence of every county of Tennessee, and her Southern sister 
States which were cursed with a majority of negroes, 

History furnishes no parallel to the dreadful ordeal through 
which the Southern people have passed. When the late war 
ended they were surrounded by a horde of the most ignorant 
race upon the face of the earth, the descendants of savage bar- 
barians who were caught like wild animals and brought to 
America as slaves, and after over a century of bondage this peo- 
ple was suddenly em incipated by the vicissitudes of a terrible 
war, fought in their midst and over their heads, upon the issue 
of which their freedom or continued slavery depended, yet in 
which they as a mass took no part, for the want of intelligence 
enough to ee the cause or moaning of the appalling 
scenes enacted before their eyes, and of that force of character, 
aspiration for liberty, courage and intrepidity which would hive 
characterized any other race of people upon the globe under the 
same circumstances; these unfortunate people who had been 
inured to menial services as laborers in the field, under the di- 
rection of task masters, wholly uneducated as a class, untrained 
to any avocation except that of farm hands and domestic servants; 
many of them had seldom been out of sight of the smoke of their 
lowly cabin homes, and were poorly prepared to meet the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of life as citizens, or even to provide 
food and raiment for themselves and little ones, especially in 
that devastated region whose once fair face bore desolation s 
withering trace. when their former masters were almost as des- 
titute as they, and were dismayed and disheartened at the utter 
wreck and-ruin of their homes and possessions which appeared 
oneveryside; before the smoke of battle was lifted from the s n- 
gutnary fields of the South, and before the white people had time 

survey the puzzling problems present d by the em incipation of 
their former slaves in their midst, or to consider the new rela- 
tions established between the two races, and before an oppor- 
tunity wis given to test the willingness of the whites to deal 
justly, fairly, and wisely with the negroes as to their civil and 
aes status—the strong hand of the Federal Government was 

upon the South, the St ite governments were abolished or 
ignored, and a military despotism was established in their stead. 
The white people were dispossessed of their political freedom, 
and the right f suffrage was conferred upon the ignorant miss 

Africans just emerged from slavery. e ballot, the highest 
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power and the dearest right of freemen, was thrust into hands 
which had struck not a blow for the liberty of which that ballot 
was the insignia. 

Theelective franchise, the royal scepter which “ executes the 
freeman s will,” and at whose commands dynasties abdicate the 
throne of power, and surrender purse and sword to their suc- 
cessors, at stat å periods, as regularly as the earth wings its 
flight around the sun, was by vindic ive and revengeful par- 
tisans bestowed upon an alien race which hid no conception of 
its meaning, appreciation of its value, or willingness to defend 
or preserve it m the wiles of the political trickster. The 
ballot.the ‘‘ rod of empire,” which none but freemen born. with 
hearts by freedom fired can sway. was committed to the feeble 
hands of hereditary bordsmen who knew not that who would 
be free themselves must strike the blow.” 

This mostunexampled and unparalleled act was not prompted 
by the divine ae ty of mercy” or benevolence to the A 
destitute, and helpless colored people, but was instigated by the 
lower and baser motive of hate and malevolence to the 
white people of the South, led with the determination to 
pees in power the party which then controlled the nation; 

or by the same statutes which armed the negroes with the b Wot 
the white people were disfranchised, Black heels were delib- 
erately placed upon white necks.” The proudest, the most chiv- 
alrous and intelligent people the world ever saw were disrobed . 
of the power of self-government, were d ned of political 
rights which their fathers hud paid their blood to purchase, and 
which they had inherited from the heroes of freedom’s battles 
in the centuries gone before. 

They were taxed withoutrepresentation; they were plundered 
by tyrannical officials whom they had no voice in selecting: their 
lives were menaced by marauding bands of negro soldiers; the 
honor and virtue of their wives and daughters were jso ized 
by brutal and licentious creatures drunk with powerand incited 
to deeds of insolence and violence carpetbag adventurers 
and charlatans. Ali these perils dreadful evils were en- 
dured for years by those States of the South which were cursed 
by a negro population in excess of the white people. 

The laws which the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia re yore posed during the reign of terror which 
I have faintly described; and, Mr. Speaker, | believe that such 
laws would never have been dreamed of but for the purpose of 
forging the ch ins of political-bondage upon the South. These 
laws constituted a part of the scheme of spoliation and humilia- 
tion of the South. They are among the last relics upon our 
records of that unhappy period and should be promptly repealed, 
and if it were possible they should be expunged from the statute 
books, so that future generations might forget or never know 
that they ever existed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be understood by anything 
I have ssid or may say that I entertain the slightest ill will or 
animosity toward the colored people. Iwas raised among them; 
when I first saw the light in the Old Dominion and grew to years 
of consciousness my eyes looked upon black faces, and i 
thrown with children who called me master, and I learned that 
they were slaves; I had no lot or part in making them so; the 
insiitution of slavery was bequeathed to the Southern people by 
a past generation which antedated our Constitution and Inde- 
pendence. 

1 paa with negro children when I was a child and worked 
in the field with them as a youth; and when fortune cast my lot 
with my neighbors in the Con ederatearmy I left my aged father 
and mother and my sisters surrounded by ne s. who, while 
they longed for freedom, were loyal, true, and devoted to their 
muster, who they knew tobe their true friend, and when I re- 
turned I found a number of them at the old homestead, having 
through the long and bloody war which was waged, in port for 
their liberation from slavery, remained to protect and labor for 
those whom fortune had made their owners. And since the war 
I have lived among them and understand their natures and dis- 
5 I have representei them as attorney in lawsuits, and 

efended them in the courts; and I was truly gratified and felt 
honored when I saw numbers of them vote for me for Co 

There is something of romanes about this people; ruthlessly 
torn from their kindred and home, and transplanted beyond the 
rolling Atlantis in a strange land, amongst a strange people 
with faces of a different hue, and with language, customs, and 
character wholly unlike their own; in a clime more rigid than 
that of their land of the sun they were enslaved and taught the 
art of ldbor hitherto unknown to them; they were not reduced 
to bond ge, but elevated to t-e higher estate of slavery in the 
midst of the most enlighten d people of earth. They were 
brought into contact with civilization; alanguage was imparted 
to them; and they were taught the Christian religion: their 
wild natures were tamed,and their brutish passions subdued; 
they became clothed and in their right mind. 
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They brought no traditions of their former home with them; 
they kept no genealogy of their fathers; no African religious 
creed or faith survived the first generation that were brought 
to America; they cherished no fond memories of their far-off 
fatherland; they handed down no mvths of deities worshiped 
in their forest home across the sea; they had no harps to hang 
upon the willow, or songs of Zion to sing in the land of their 
captivity. They were simply children of nature in their intel- 
lectual nonage. Their new estate was an elevation from a lower 
condition; it was infinitely better for them to be the personal 
servants of a civilized, humane, and intelligent people, in an 
enlightened country where law, order, and Christianity pre- 
vailed, than to roam, in wild tribes, the jungles of that be- 
pone and God-forsaken land from whence they were brought 
captive. 

ut by the hand of Providence they have been delivered from 
enthrallment; and they are now drinking at the fountain of 
knowledge, and he is blind who does not see a marked improve- 
ment, intellectually and morally, in the rising generation of this 
most interesting people over their immediate ancestors. They 
have begun to ascend the scale of human development; have en- 
tered the race of human progress, and let us hope that this ad- 
vance will continue and that a great people will be the result. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as was well said by my colleague [Col. PAT- 
TERSON], it takes generations to develop a nation capable of self- 
government. The American people are the result of centuries 
of growth. They first are seen in the dim shadows of tradition; 
nomadic bands roaming the wilds of primeval Europe; they next 
appear at the dawn of history, driven before the armies of Cesar, 
dressed in the skins of wild beasts, worshiping strange gods, 
and bowing their necks to the yoke of tyranny. 

But as the sun of civilization and Christianity illumined the 
Continent of 5 we see this mighty race restive under the 
heel of tyrants and jealous of their rights; and as education, en- 
lightenment, and refinement displaced ignorance, superstition, 
and barbarism the spirit of liberty made its 5 amongst 
them, and the pages of history glow with their deeds of heroism 
in the resistance to despots and the struggle for freedom. The 
right of every citizen tothe enjoyment of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, unless declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land, and other sacred rights, were wrung from 
King John at Runnymede, on June 15, 1215. 

The prerogatives of taxation without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, declaring martial law in times of peace, billeting soldiers 
by force, forced loans, and the right to imprison without show- 
ing cause were extorted from Charles I by the petition of right 
in 1628; and to perpetuate these and other articles of liberty our 
forefathers did not hesitate to bring him to the executioner's 
block in 1649; and so on through the centuries this nation has 
progressed step by step in its slow march from degradation, ig- 
norance, and barbarism to the altitude of enlightenment and 
refinement it now occupies, which enabled it to first demonstrate 
the ability of a civilized people to govern themselves. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the very arguments adduced by the opponents to the 
Tucker bill furnish conclusive evidence that the negroes of the 
South are not 5 incapable of self-government, but that their 
hands are too feeble to hold that sword of liberty, the elective 
fanchise, which none but giants can wield. 

Gentlemen charge that sey are driven from the polls and in- 
timidated by their white neighbors in States and localities where 
they largely outnumber their foes, and thata few white people 
terrorize and disfranchise large numbers of colored voters. If 
these allegations be true, which Iemphatically deny, they clearly 
demonstrate the utter and complete failure of the scheme of 
negro suffrage and the futility of the attempt to enthrone them 
in dominion over the white people of the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not argue atlength the question as to the 
constitutionality of the laws sought to be repealed, but shall con- 
tent myself with a few general dine Sobre 

Section 4, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 


Elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
mane or alter such regulations, except as to the places oft chusing Sena- 

rs. 


At first blush it would seem that this section confers upon 
Congress the power contended for by the advocates of the elec- 
tion laws, but I submit that a careful analysis will show the un- 
soundness of the contention. 7 

It has been argued, and I think correctly, that the power con- 
ferred upon Congress ‘‘ to make or alter such regulations” was 
not intended to be operative except in such cases as where any 
State should fail to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections for members of Congress, and was not intended 
to give authority to Congress to usurp this power when the 

States have exercised it. 


The Democratic theory of government is that the United States 
is a government of limited and delegated authority, and can ex- 
ercise no prerogative or power which in not expressly and in 
plain terms or by necessary implication conferred by the Consti- 
tution, and that in the 2 5 A ol the tenth amondment. The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people,” and as provided by the ninth amend- 
ment, The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people,” construing all of the sections and articles of the Con- 
stitution together asa whole for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true intent and meaning of its makers, and of discovering the 
nature, character, and prerogatives of the government which 
was created and called into existence by that great charter, it is 
apparent that the power was never intended to be given to Con- 
gress to curtail, diminish, or interfere with the authority of any 
State in the exercise of its legitimate functions or duties. 

The existence and perpetuity of the United States Govern- 
ment lou upon and can only be accomplished by the selec- 
tion of Representatives and Senators from the several States in 
proportion to their population, and according to law, and if the 
Legislatures of the States, or any of them, should refuse or fail 
to provide by statute for the election of Senators and Represent- 
atives as prescribed by the Constitution, then, unquestionably, 
Congress would have the power, and it would be its duty 
make provisions for such elections. But when the States have, 
in accordance with the Constitution, prescribed by statutes the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for members of the 
two Houses of Congress,and provided the appropriate machinery 
necessary for the proper execution of those laws, with sworn 
officers to properly conduct the elections, to preserve the peace 
count the lots, and make due returns of the results, I insis 
that it is not only unnecessary for Congress to make or alter such 
regulation, but that it is an unwarranted and unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the reserved right and domestic affairs of the 
States to do so. 8 

There is not a State in the Union which has not enacted stat- 
utes providing for the holding of elections for members of Con- 
gress, providing every safeguard necessary for the free and un- 
trammeled exercise of the right of suffrage, the counting of 
ballots, and the returns of the elections, together with provisions 
for keeping the peace at the election precincts, the arrest and 
punishment of malefactors. 

But it is said the Supreme Court, in the case of E parteSiebold, 
100 United States, 371, and Eæ parte Yarbrough, 110 United 
States, 651, has decided that these laws are constitutional. Mr. 
Speaker, [entertain the highest possible respect for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and I do not by any means intend to 
utter a word that reflects in the least upon that great tribunal. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is a melancholy truth that when the fires 
of sectional hate and animosity were raging in the political 
world they did not seem to be extinguished in the breasts of the 
members of the Supreme Court, as thenconstituted; and I chal- 
lenge any gentleman upon this floor or elsewhere to instance a 
ease which bas been tried before that court since the war where 
a political question of great moment involving the success or 
welfare of the Republican party which was not decided according 
to the interest of that party. 

Judges of even that august court remain men after their ap- 
pointment of like passions as ourselves, and are subject to the 
same bias and prejudices as other people. When the great elec- 
toral commission was organized, with five supreme judges as 
one-third of the commission, and the memorable contest involv- 
ing the Presidency of the United States was on hand, the eyes 
of millions of our people were instinctively turned to those five 
judges, and confident hopes were cherished that those five ex- 
alted jurists, who were sup to be far above the petty party 
feeling and prejudices common to the people at large, and that 
being profoundly versed and learned in the law those five mem- 
bers of the commission would unanimously agree as to what the 
law of that case was, and would of course then unhesitatingly de- 
cide the contest according to that law regardless of which part; 
was put into power. But, sir, all who entertained those fon 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

“he Republican judges as well as the other Republican mem- 
bers of the commission to a man, decided in favor of their party 
upon eer 3 raised as naturally and unhesitatingly as 
they would have cast their votes for their party candidates at 
the polls. The first case of ex parte Siebold was decided by a 
divided court. Mr. Justice Field, in a most able and powerful 
dissenting opinion, in which he was joined by Mr. Justice Clif- 
ford, which wus delivered inthe companion case of Ex parte Clarke 
(100 U.S., page 416), says: 

Thatclause (the 5 to Congress to make or alter such regulations) 
wasdesigned simply to give to the General Government the means ot its own 
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veers against a possible dissolution, from the hostility of the States 
the election of Representatives, or from their neglect to provide suitable 
means for holding such elections, 


And he quotes from the Father of the Constitution,“ James 
Madison, who said that it was meant to give the National Leg- 
islature a power not only to alter the provisions of the States, 
but to make regulations in case the States should fail or refuse 
altogether.” And also from Mr Hamilton, who said,“ The pro- 
priety of this clause rested upon the evidence of the pan prop- 
osition that every government should contain in itself the means 
of its own preservation,” 

This was the construction given to this clause by the makers 
of the Constitution and their cotemporaries, and no Congress or 

rty from the time of the organization of the Government in 

789, under the Constitution, ever sought to place any other 
construction upon it, or ever invoked this supposed authority 
to invade or violate the rights of the States to hold their own 
elections in their own way, until the Republican party in 1870 in 
their boasted contempt for the reserved rights of the States, 
resurrected this obsolete and thitherto unexercised supposed 
power, not for the porposo of purifying elections but for the 
revolutionary and wicked design o un juty and infamously 
thwarting the will ofthe peoplein New York City, and of inter- 
meddling in the domestic affairs of the South by reinforcing 
the „ marplots from the North who then infested that 
section. 

The quiet, nonaggressive, ignorant, and timid negroes were 
no match for their Anglo-Saxon neighborseven when they held 
the reigns of government, in the contests which meant the dom- 
ination of one race or the other; and it was manifest that with- 
out leaders of the Anglo-Saxon blood, armed with authority of 
law, and backed by the Army of the United States to live and 
sojourn among and to stir them up, and incite them to leave 
their cabins and attend the elections and cast their votes, they 
would before the irresistible superiority of the whites, give way 
like sheep before the wolf; and from their nerveless grasp would 
fall the weapon which they had no heart to use, for they knew 
that they were incapable of the conduct of government, and 
when let alone did not attempt it. 

These laws were passed when the Southern States were under 
the heel of their oppressors and were struggling to cast from 
their backs the loathsome ‘‘Old Man of the Sea” which had 
been placed upon them. Under these laws, bold and conscience- 
less scalawags and villains were sent as emissaries in the South 
to kindle and keep in flames the natural antipathy and preju- 
dice which exists in the heart of the ignorant and base against 
persons of a different race, in order to perpetuate the Republi- 
can party in power at Washington. 

It is a question of power; and it is no answer to our contention 
to say that the present election laws are comparatively harmless 
in the rural districts, inasmuch that, except in cities of 20,000 in- 
habitants or more, deputy marshals can not be employed at the 
polls with power to make arrests, and that supervisors of elec- 
tions are only witnesses of the proceedings at the polls; for if 
Congress has the power, and if it is its duty to alter or make 
regulations for holding elections for members of Congress, then 
it would follow as a logical sequence that such regulations could 
be as exclusive and full as the arty in power might see proper 
to enact; and if the acts sought by the pending bill to be re- 
pealed could rightfully and properly be passed, then the infa- 
mous and odious force bill” could be lawfully enacted, if the 
party in power should deem it expedient and necessary. 

For there is force, consistency, and logic in the suggestion that 
if the United States authorities are to take part in elections and 
exercise any control at the polls, there would be Jess conflict of 
authority, less friction and irritation for them to be endowed 
with full and plenary jurisdiction to hold elections for members 
of Congress and United States Senators to the exclusion of State 
officers entirely. An experiment of over twenty years has dem- 
onstrated that these election laws are worse than useless. They 
have failed to accomplish any good. Their execution has cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars without any apparent results, 
except to intensify and keep alive partisan prejudices; alienate 
the white people of the two sections; to harass and irritate the 
sovereign poopie of this free country on the great days when 
theyassemble at the polls to choose their public servants. They 
are obnoxious to the fundamental principles upon which the fab- 
ric of our institutions is founded, and at variance with every 
tenet of constitutional government. 

The right to local self-government: the power and right of 
each locality, county, or other subdivision of a State to con- 
trol their own domestic affairs; select their own neighbors to 
enact and execute the law; hold and control their elections, and 
in all respects to serve them in public stations, are the most 
highly prized and most jealously defended rights enjoyed by the 


English-speakin ople of the whole world. They are price- 
less heirlooms inherited from valorous sires. They are trophies 
of TEAT. ia the great struggles for liberty and resistance to 
tyranny in the past. Kings have been discrowned and beheaded 
in their achievement. They were purchased for us by patriots’ 
blood; they were bequeathed to us in trust for future genera- 
tions; not one jot or tittle of themshall pass away while the 
genius of liberty shall brood over our fair land. e will hand 
them down to our sons as pure, unsullied, and undiminished as 
we received them from our fathers. 


Election Laws. = 
SPEECH 
HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 4. 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There were many who expected that this ses- 
sion of Congress would pass without an untimely display of par- 
tisan contention. I was not of that number. A long study of 
the origin, history, and public services of the existing Demo- 
cratic p has convinced me that there is only one subject 
which can unite the party or call forth its enthusiasm, and that 
is some project that seeks to undermine the freedom and fair- 
ness of elections. I had therefore a well-assured anticipation 
that not even the grave responsibilities which brought this 
Congress together would hinder this effort to repeal the laws 
now on the statute book to secure the freedom of citizenship. 
The national election code now waiting for the final act of par- 
tisan malice originated in the first Administration of General 
Grant. Its methods have had the approbation of the best men 
of all parties, and have been objectionable only to the nullifiers 
of universal suffrage in the South and to the criminal classes in 
the great cities of the North. 

These laws are the last remaining evidence of the authority of 
the United States in the election of its own officers, and their 
repeal means that hereafter an American citizen has no claim 
upon the nation for the security of hiscitizenship. It places the 
Governmentin the attitude of disowning even the men who de- 
fended its life, and of 4 2 even the surviving veterans of its 
own Army without civil rights in their own country except by 
the grace of State laws, invented to destroy and not to protect 
the right of suffrage, and oftentimes administered by reckless 
and disorderly local authorities. It is the last maneuver in a 
political revolution by which within one generation a nation 
victorious over the rebellion of turbulent States, after losses and 
sacrifices almost too great for human thought, abdicates its his- 
toric relation to its citizens and commits them for protection and 
justice to the very influences that deny their rights. It be 

y open conspiracy to nullify the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, and to leave ahelpless and despised but loyal race with no 
rights as citizens, and few, if we may believe the reports of last 
week from Roanoke, from Birmingham, and from New Orleans, 
as human beings. The success of that conspiracy is the most 
mournful episode in the history of popular government in the 
world. The brief and pitiful struggle of the outcast race and 
their friendsof our own blood and their vain appesi for the pro- 
tection òf the law is a story of national humiliation which hasin 
it much to discourage the intelligent friendsof republican insti- 
tutions based upon the sanctity of law. 

It called from the slow and cautious pen of Gen. Grant, in & 
published letter of July 26, 1876, these words which I bring 
into this House with only a partial assurance that they will re- 
ceive more than a contemptuous hearing in the ears of those 
who are now scattering the riches of civil liberty won for the 
human race by the sword of the great soldier now dead and safe 
in the affection of the world: 


The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, bloodthirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and 
as uncalled for as it was, is only a repetition of the course that has been 
pursued in other Southern States within the last few years, notably in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 

Mississippi is governed to-day by officials chosen through fraud and yio- 
lence, such as would hardly be accredited to savages, much less toa civilized 
and Christian people. How long these things are to continue, or what is to 
be the final remedy, the great Ruler of the Universe alone knows. ButI 
have an abiding faith that the remedy will come, and come speedily, and 
earnestly hope it will come peacefully. 
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From the Gen. Grant left the White House the progress: 
of the revolution has been swift. Before the year 1880 it had 
changed the weapons of violence for the cheaper but. not less 
effective weapons of fraud, and these have developed in States 
like Missis.ippi into legal machinery, which in the excitement 
of a Presidential election turns out seven Congressmen ona total 
poll of 50,000—a legal m:chinery which gives us an able manager 
of the order of business in this House on a total of 2,556, of 
which he managed to save all but 136—a „in 
other words, which has in a gentlemanly way abolished the re- 
publican form of government altogether. We are not speci:lly 
complaining of this—in truth, we prefer itto the South lina 
method, which robs the voter with eight ballot boxes; to the 
Arkansas method or the Georgia method, which in the Fiftieth 
Congress gave us ten Representatives on a total pou of 27,000, 
and, as if to add a feature to the situation, gave the Committee 
on Elections a chairman on an aggregate poll of 1,700 souls. 

Let nobody say that Iam attacking theSouth. Itisnotin my 
heart to stir up the animosities of the past, and even if it were 
I could find no words by which to describe the scandalous con- 
dition of Southern politics assevere as the courageous and manly 
admissions of the leading newspapers of Alabama, the Birming- 
ham Age-Heraid and the Mobile Register, of last December, 
which I hold in my hand. I read these editorials in full. and I 
undertake to say that no worse charges than they contain will 
be made on this floor by any Republican concerned in this de- 
bate, and I therefore admonish the oiher side, if they propose 
to grow excited on the question of sectional charges against the 
South, to spare the Republican party and give their undivided 
attention to the confession made in the open court of public 
opinion by the representative journalists of the State of Aintemu: 


[Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald Dem), December 20, 1882. 


We now see a well-defined movement toward elections that can be con- 
ducted without a miscount of the ballots as cast. Ballot-box stuffing was: 
not the issue of the party split last summer. The leaders of the revolt were 
not animated by any noble purpose to devise an — from a system that 
has become a burden and a curse. They were themselves in large numbers 
dallot box stuffers of the kind that boast of it on the ae 
y. Nor t 


tħe count. 
hile; therefore, the matter of honest elections did not get in the cam- 
paign as a motive, it wasa v great factor as an incident, whose real im- 
pcriance exists in the present fact that public attention and public concern 
are aroused as they never were before: Prior to this time the ce of 
pang up fictitious orities, of stu ballot boxes, has made little or no 
2 — the public mind because it was exercised against the negroes 
of a few counties and t an opposition that was too weak to arrest at- 
tention. But the result in August was a horse of a far different color. The 
white people of the counties of Alabama were the com ts and they 
Were strong enough to procure access to all the channels of communication 
with the public and to command a pause while they told their tale. That 
tale, whether false or true, has elevated the subject matter of its plaint into 
the supreme issue that confronts the people; Publicattention is roused and 
will not much longer submit to election frauds on such a scale as they are 
practiced in Alabama. 
‘The serpent has aiready crawled far beyond the precincts of the Black: 
Belt and made ita nh Creer eer oye the white counties. Indeed. it may 
im half the counties of the State the only question as 
to who or what party will count the other out is one of opportunity and op- 
4 — . Conscience has fled. Nay, more. It is aſmost to the point 
in inside the party the manipulator is in as high demand 
as in the elections at law. 


This conduction of things is utterly mangoes 7 Who caresto employ a 
ene ballot boxes? Who ae him? How many of them have 
any © And yet we go on year after year persuading and encouraging 
our young men to do a we know inevitably destroy their charac- 
ter, their credit, and theirrepute. No one expects that a single session of 
the Legisiavure can destroy at one swoop so extended and intrenched an 
evil, h as It is with pleas of party necessity. But a beginning can be 
made must be made if the party which men like Kolb and Bowman so 
nearly kicked out would escape destruction at the hands of the same opposi- 
tion moreably and wisely led, with a moral issue to give them standing and 
respect. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to know what Republican has 
made a charge against the Southern States or any one of them 
that com in gravity with that admission contained in the 
leading D»mocratic newspaper of Alabama. That newspaper 
says that the counting out oí candidates as between parties ex- 
isting there is a question of opportunity and of opportunity 
only. It says that conscience has fled. And in order to show 
that that is no mere newspaper agitation involving one editor 
only, Iwill print in connection with it an editorial article which 
LThave copied from the Mobile Daily Register of December 28, 
1892, in which it is said: 


We must find some solution of the suffrage question other than bribing 
voters to stay away from the polls. 


The Age and Herald says: 


The man who does not earnestly desire some other way of managing the 
question than by amiscountof the ballotsisno friend of the Democratic 


Such a man is not untrue to the Democratic party. but untrue to the 
interests of the people. There the 
strain will become too intense for the party that now controls the State. A 


fi ths heard alo 
. a ud protest. No man can predict what shape 

It is to be regretted that the Legislature of Alabama, then in 
session, did not makea more satisfactory response to the demands 
of public opinion. They did reform the election laws. They 
copied the law of Arkansas, und Mr. Sayre, author of the new 
election law, in a published article, defending that law, among 
other things says: 

I applied to the secretary of state of Arkansas for information as to how 
the law worked. there, where it had been tried. The deputy secre an- 
swered. and said, among other things: The law works smoothly, quietly, 
satisfactorily, beautifully, and I pray God every Southern Sta e may soon 
have one likeit. It neutralizes to a great extent the curse of the fifteenth 
the blackest erime ot the nineteenth century.“ 


I repeat that I am not here actuated by partisan hostility 
against any section of our common country, although it is my 
sober judgment, if I may adopt the language of Col. Sweney, 
a Republican colleague from —— in the Fifty-first Congress, 
that, the permanence of the present situation is impossible, 
because it overweights a minority in all public affairs and creates 
a condition to which a free people can not and a brave people 


will not submit.” 

I do not intend to even casually of the belated and awk- 
ward effort of the ty-first. Congress to apply a legislative 
remedy to these’ evils—an effort which came to naught by a 
curious combination between the enemies of free citizenship and 
a group of the friends of free silver. 

It is enongh to know that that effort failed, and it is probably 
true that the time his passed to secure an effective legislative 
remedy for evils which all men hope may yield at last to 
the corrective influences of time and a reformed and purified 
public opinion. For great as is the store of wrath laid upagainst 
the day of wrath for the South, more solemn still is the respon- 
sibility of the North for its miserable acquiescence in thess 
wrongs and crimes. And odious as the partnership is between 
the Democrats of the North and the Democracy of the South, 
hardly less odious before God and man hus been th» indifference 
of the Republican purty. I can frame an apology for the South- 
ern Democrat, who hus at least had the manhood to admit the 
facts in this case. I can even frame an apology for the Demo- 
crat of the North, the cheerful 5 of these crimes, who 
for so long has 1 the privilege of receiving the stolen 
goods and meekly discharged the duty of lying about the source 
of the supply. But what exercise of charity can excuse twenty 
years of publican cowardice turned first into indifference, 
then into aversion and at last into treachery. 

It must be said, however, that the South is not the sole nor 
even the controlling factor in the present agitution against the 
election laws. The agitation comes miinly from the congested 
centers of population where the arts of ward politics have been 
in a measure circumvented by the national inspection of the reg- 
istry and the national observation of thecourt. The city of New 
York is here asking for the — — of the only laws that stand 
between the citizen and the undisturbed activity of the political 
régime which literally owns the metropolis. 1 can not believe 
thatits present representatives more truly speak for the real 
interests of the city than the leading Democrats did who have 
indorsed the administration of these laws. I believe that Sam- 
uel S. Cox, Samuel J. Tilden, William C. Whitney, and even 
John Kelly were truer friends of the social order when, for the 
sake of fair elections, they raised their voices in defense of the 
administration of these laws. . 

In this connection I wil ask leave to print an extract from Mr. 
Cox's famous report on election frauds and Mr. Whitney’s testi- 
mony before that.committee: 


Whatever may be said about the United States law as to elections or their 
5 by United States authority, whatever may be said as to the 
right of.a State to 2 boner in allways such elections, thismustb said, that 
the administration of tue law by Commissioner Davenport, Muireheld, and 
Allen, the United States: functionaries and their su was emi- 
nently just and wise and conducive to a fair public expression in a Presi- 
dential year of unusual excitement and great temptation. (Second session 
Forty-fourth Congress.) 


W. C. WHITNEY’S TESTIMONY. 
By Mr. WELLS: 

. You think that the supervision of the election, under the system of Mr. 
Davenport has had the tendency to prevent illegal voting, and to give a fair 
e on 

A. I think it has; yes, sir. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Q. But they (the city authorities) ini 
A. None at all. I Mr. — $ fi 
abuse of power was intended, and I know that 1 have since heard him ex- 
press to on with which he is connected, and in one place and 
another, the same opinion I have expressed here. that Mr. Davenport has 
been a very important accessory in venting fraudulent voting in New 
York City.—Testimony in Gow kepor}, Forty-tourth Congress, second ses- 


no objection to it? 
ed him: in some way that no 


; to ; | 
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That was ina time when a Democratic statesman could get the 
votes of the lower wards without ing in advance that in 
the course of his public duties he would pull down the safeguards 
of society for the convenience of the lowest sections of his party. 
That day has apparently passed, and there is no doubt that the 


mandate of the criminal classes already anticipated at Alban. 
will be promptly obeyed here, but before it is done the Ameri- 
le know the facts in this case. 


can 

33 1 have said that the demand for the repeal of 
these laws comes no longer entirely from the South; and yet sir 
we are not surprised that the politicians in the South look with 
approval upon the movement against free elections in the great 
clties of the United States. So far as the city of New York is 
conceyned, it is the natural enthusiasm of a retired partner in 
the success of the old firm. Taig eet) For in all these years 
the controlling factors of metropolitan politics have watched the 
progress of nullification in the South with a fraternal interest, 
and these two separate but allied centers of power now literally 
control the Government of the United States. 

Tam not here to-day for the purpose of entering upon any de- 
fense of the chief supervisor of elections for the State of New 
York. That is left to my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE], 
whose larger knowledge and information on the subject enable 
him to with a larger authority. I only know that for 

twenty years past he has n an official of the circuit court of 
New Vork. and that in all these years no charge made aguinst 
him has attracted even the reproof of that pure and honorable 
court. 

I have heard it said in this debate that Mr. Davenport has 
arrested a large number of people, and my friend from Virgina 
[Mr. TUCKER] compared his ravages to the career of the Duke 
of Alva in the low countries. Yet I undertake to say, and chal- 
lenge the Representatives of the city of New York to deny it, 
that in all these years no legal complaint against the supervisor 
of the southern district of New York has been mide good, and 

of the thousands they claim he has arrested, I now challenge 
these gen lemen to aa the name of any one man who having 
been so arrested, has on being released stopped long enough in 
his flight to inquire who it was that arrested him. |Laughter.] 
He has never crossed the pith of any honest man on his way to 
the polls. He is the enemy of the vote dealer, the bogus board- 
ing-house, the vacant building lot, and that entire brood of evil 
men that flies from one polling place to another without legal 
rights in any. 

Almost unassisted he has taken the mass of Democratic raw 
material from the free list and put upon it the prohibitive penal- 
ties of the law. [Laughter and applause on the Republicanside.] 

They say he has arrested innocent people, but who ever prose- 
cuted him for false imprisonment, either in the courts of the 
United Staies or the local jurisdiction? What court ever ren- 
dered a decision adverse to him? What decent man ever eme 
forward in a court of justice making a legal complaint against 


m. 

Gentlemen, in the whole history of hand-to-hand conflict of 
the law with crime no move gallant record has been made than 
that which has inspired the ase of the Tammany combine 
against this fearless officer of the United States courts. They 
hate him with an unrestrained terocity, because upon every se- 
cret device of Fr eyeing polit cs he has turned the search-light 
of the law. ergo on the Republican side.] Their quarrel 
is not with him, but with the law of which he is the servant. 
What are the political influences which propose to supersede 
the United States at the national elections in the city of New 
York? It is a secret political corporation which lives by tithes 
exacted from the vices, the misfortunes, the salaries, the con- 
tracts, the investments, and the ambitionsof our atest Amer- 
icin city. In describing the political institution known as Tam- 
many, as in describing the political institu ion known as the 
Solid South, we are fortunately not left entirely to the support 
of our own witnesses. In the North. as well as in the South, a 
few reput ible persons mixed up in the crime have seen the ne- 
cessity of turning State's evidence. I hold in my hand a pam- 
— composed of editorials printed from time to time in the 

ew York Evening Post, a leading organ of the present Ad- 
ministration, which gives an analysis oi the personal composi- 
tion of Tammany Hall, which I will re 1d, showing how fraternally 
the thief, the murderer, the contractor, and the dive-keeper run 
against each other in its management: 

In the classification given below all the twenty-eight leaders whosesketches 
are given above are set down as ‘*professional politicians,” because all of 
them get their living out of politi s. Some of them appear more than once 
in the c assitication, as, for example, a man may be an oMiceholder, a liquor- 
dealer. an indicted criminal, or even a dive-keeper and gambler all at the 
same time, but in order to classify him with others of less varied occu- 
t seed it is necessary to record him several times. There are nominally 

1 lawyers in the list, BOURKE CocKRAN, “Pete” Mitchell, and Frank Pitz- 
gerald, but it would be obviously misleading to speak of any of them save 


Mr. CockKRAN by the simple title of lawyer. Aside from him thereisscarcely 
a man in the list who can be trathfuily said to follow any respectable regu- 
lar calling or legitimate business outside of politics: 


IDOORIORG. MONUICENS cous SN ANA AEM onder coneatontansalaies uae 
Convicted murderer. .......... E 
Tried for murder and acquitted 
Indicted for felonious assault... 


Former 

8 

Former liquor-dealers 

Sons of liquor-dealers. 

. T. 

lve Hess 232 5 
embers of the Tweed gang. 

Qmceholders -s -100 n 

Former officeholders 


Former car conductors.. 8 
Former plasterer 1 
Former navy-yard calk: 1 
Former carpenter... ....- 1 
1 
2 
2 


La 
Nominal lawyers........... 
Favored: City mne a a a aa A aE EAA a 


That extract, as I have said, is from an editorial of the New 
York Evening Post. If it had ever been denied I would not 
have read it here, because I confess that I hesitate to enco 
the assumption of superior virtue which gets the must of its 
respectability by a continual outcry against the smell of the at- 
mosphere in which by choice it habitually moves. [Laughter 
and 9 on the Republican side.] 

But, by reason of the peculiarities of this witness, I call the 
New York World of January 13, 1892, and ask the Clerk to read 
from the representative organ of the metropolitan Democratic 
politics a description of the political machine which now seeks 
to drive the United States away from its own elections, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[New York World, Jannary 13, 1892.) 


IADE ATO ONAA AIE ot, DOON anus eater wae EIT REA E 
0 amental principle o ocracy every man s ve a 
fair chance is not reco; Ar No Democrat in this State has a fair field. 
Nobody can be a candidate for any office menage by favor of an oligarchy 
which assumes the right to parcel out all the offices in the gift of the party 
in secret council to suit itself. 5 

No man can present himself to the people or to the Legislature as a can- 
didate without the consent of this ring unless he is prepared to incur its 
hatred and revenge. 

its arrogance has reached such a degree that it dares affront public senti- 
ment by forcing the election and haere mangos of men to the highest offices 
whoare notoriously unfit in qualitications and e cter. Maynard, Scan- 
nell. Koch, and Murphy are recent evidences of its impudence. 

The pone have had more than enough of such bg gyorg, Boel ese senti- 
ments and their interests. The existing oligarchy is an bus on the 
Democratic party. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Do the members of this House thoroughly 
appreciate whatitmeans to give toan institution of thatcharacter, 
by the showing of the organs of its own political opinion, an un- 
restricted control over the elections which concern the entire 
people of the United States? 

My countrymen, ought we to take down one of the most effec- 
tive protections against those disputes which may one day, in 
times of party passion, disturb the public safety? Do we propose 
to give the social maladies, which already 8 infest our 
great seats of puaren, an unmanageable license to poison the 
sources of public authority throughout the nation? Will this 
Congress condemn to a decayed and disintegra oligarchy of 
New York politicians and turn aside from the national right and 
the natidnal duty to protect even the humblest citizen in the ex- 
ercise of his pol rights? 


AN APPEAL TO THE SOUTH. 


Nor ought we to appeal altogether in vain to the returning 
reason of the South. The Republican party no longer exists 
there. The diy may come when these laws which you now hate 
may be the protection, not of black men alone, but of the 
white citizen as well. It is no longer a question of negro domi- 
nition: it isa 8 of free citizenship. It was a white man, 
the Farmers’ Alliince candidate for Congress, whose votes went 
out on the floor through the patentslide of the ingenious Arkan- 
sas ballot box of 1888. It was a white man, the candidate of his 
party for our highest office, and a white audience, that were de- 
prived of the right of free speech and of free public assembly in 
the State of Georgia last year. It wis a white man, himself 
somewhat notorious as a ballot-box stuffer, whose complaints 
about being counted out last August in the State of Alabama 
called forth that fiery editorial which I have read here, notonly 
as a witness against the past and against the present, but as a 


herald of the day coming, nearer than most of us think. when 
no decent American, North or South, will dare to take the oath 
of any office upon a certificate corruptei by fraud or invalidated 
5 on the Republican side.] 


by violence. 
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- Repeal of the Federal Election Laws, 


'SPREOH 
HON. ASHBEL P. FITOH, 


OF NEW YORE 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 9, 1893. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me particularly fitting that at the 
end of this long debate the last argument to be made in favor of 
the re of the Federal laws relating to the supervision of elec- 
oer should be made by a Representative from the city of New 

ork. 

It was in the city of New York that the scheme of these laws 
had its origin. In that city their enforcement and operation 
was most conspicuous, and it is on account mainly of the public 
indignation over the results of these laws in that city that they 
are about to be repealed., In presenting to the House the request 
of the most important city of the Union for the repeal of these 
laws, I propose to relate briefly what we know in that city of their 
origin, their operation, and their results. 

‘These laws had their inception in the fertile brain of apolitical 
adventurer, who twenty-three or twenty-four years ago sought to 
find a foothold and a position for himself in New York politics, 
He was entirely destitute of all the resources which are ordina- 
rily necessary for success in political life. He had nothing of 
the eloquence in public discussion which sometimes compels 
public attention and admiration. He had nothing of the per- 
sonal qualities which sometimes fix friendship and attract a fol- 
lowing and influence. He was utterly destitute of the high 
character and conscience which sometimes 8 10 
respect and confidence. He had, however, been educa’ ina 
school in which he had learned that political success may some- 
times be achieved without eloquence or personal attractiveness, 
or character, or conscience. He had for years been the personal 
companion and an apt and devoted scholar of Benjamin F. But- 
ler. He saw two prejudices then largely prevalent in the pub- 
lic mind, of which he believed he could make use, and with pe- 
culiar adroitness he conceived a scheme by which he might take 
advantage of them for his personal profit. He used them so 
successfully as to intrench himself in a position where, under 
cover of law on one side, and under cover of party loyalty on 
the other, he has looted for nearly a quarter of a century alter- 
nately the Treasury of the United States and the treasury of 
the ublican national committee. [Applause.] 

The first of these prejudices was that of the Republicans in the 
rural communities against the Democratic city of New York. 
Because the city gave great Democratie majorities they had been 
taught and Day came to believe that the great mass of the popu- 
lation of that city was made up of wicked and designing parsona; 
without principle or patriotism, who, in their corrupt desire to 
overrule the wishes of the respectable voters in the country, hà- 
bitually committed frauds at elections which resulted in enor- 
mous Democratic majorities. The second of these prejudices 
carried with it the belief that somewhere in the South there 
were great numbers of white and colored Republicans who, if 
they could be allowed to vote without fear or restraint, would 
carry for the Republican party a number of States then solidly 
Democratic. 9 

When, therefore, the author of this scheme presented to the 
leaders of the Republican party in Congress a plan by which he 
pro to reduce or perhaps wipe out altogether the Demo- 
cratic majority in the city, the vote of which controlled the most 
important doubtful State in the Union, and tobring out inthe 
South a Republican vote which should carry many mocratic 
States into the Republican party, his proposal was hailed with 
delight; the scheme was framed into legislation and he was 

romptly put in charge of the machinery which he hadvonceived. 

is was an excellent one for the only object for which it 
was 5 namely, for his own personal profit. Part of what 
it has done for him may be easily seen in the Treasury records 
which are printed in the report of the investigating committee 
of the Fifty-second Congres. over which I had the honor to pre- 
side. And if the record of the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which he had obtained in five national campaigns from the Re- 
peonon national committee were obtainable all the rascals in 

hristendom would view his performances with the sincerest 
envy. [Laughter and applause.] What his plan did for the Re- 


publican party may be best seen in the result of theelection last 
fall, while his system was in full force, of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic Senate, and a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives,elected by immense majorities in the city and the 
States which he had contracted to control. [Applause.] 

So far as the city of New York was concerned the enactment 
of these laws was part of the methods adopted by the short- 
sighted, unreasoning, and incapable men who of late years have 
controlled the policy of the Republican party in relation to the 
affairs of the city of New York. Because the city was Demo- 
cratic it was attempted to rule the island of Manhattan as if it 
were a conquered province. At Washington and at Albany Re- 

ublican legislation was invariably hostile to the city of New 

ork, and itis largely because of this hostility, manifested in 
every possible spirit and in every possible form, that the intelli- 
gont voting population of that city has gone by a vast majority 
uto the Democratic party, whose ranks are filled now to over- 
flowing with men who came to them from the Republicans, 
fee out by Republican hostility to the city in which they 
ved. 

For twenty years the Republican party, more violent against 
the city from yonr to year, when it had power at Albany, by its 
legislation and by all the power of the State government, in- 
flicted every injury which could be conceived upon the Demo- 
craticmetropolis. Thecity was made to bear a greatly dispropor- - 
tionate share of the State taxes; it was denied its just and proper 
representation in the State senate and Legislature. The rights 
and habits of its citizens were attacked by arbitrary and unjust 
laws, such as were not made to apply to any other section of the 
State, and the aspiration of its people for the right to manage 
their own affairs and to have some kind of home rule, such as 
existed in the Republican cities of the State, was steadfastly de- 
nied them. And in hand with this legislation at Albany went 
the enactment of these Federal election laws, the very design of 
which was to control by force and influence by bribery the con- 
duct of elections in the city. [Applause.] 

Because New York was a Democratic city all of the dearest 
interests of its inhabitants were attacked by legislation hostile 
to the whole town. There never was a more short-sighted pol- 
icy displayed in politics. The result was the inevitable result. 
Thousands of men of intelligence, influential in the Republican 
party, resented these attacks upon their city and upon their 
own financial and personal and political interests, and joined 
the Democracy in its fight for home rule and fair play for their 
own town. These men, driven out of the Republican party 
under these circumstances, have made the city and the State in 
which they live more strongly Democratic in sentiment from 
year to year, until now the Republican party has as much power 
and influence in the city of New York as it has in the State of 
Texas. [Applause.] 

When pst was given these powers, which he has 
abused; when Mr. Platt and Mr. Hiscock, and the other Repub- 
lican leaders from the interior of the State, commenced their 
absurd attempt to legislate New York into a Republican city 
the Republican party had three or four members of Congress 
from the city at Washington, numerous members of assembl 
and the senate in the Legislature at Albany, a dozen distinguished 
Republican lawyers in high judicial places on the bench of the 
different courts, and a strong minority representation in the 
local government, and the board of alderman. As a result of the 
policy which I have described, and the performances of Daven- 
prt under these Federal election laws there are at this time no 

publican members of Congress from the city; nor are there 
any in the adjacent communities of the three States of New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey close to the metropolis and where 
the influence of New York is felt. [Applause.] The thirty mem- 
bers of the Legislature and all the senators who represent the 
city are Democrats. 

The Republican party has no representation whatever in the 
local government and has lost every place on the bench but one, 
which is filled by a dis uished jurist in whose reélection the 
Democrats cordiallyand willingly joined. [Applause.] One may 
well say to the Republican leaders who have wrought this ruin 
of their party in the State and city of New York, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine says to the Democratic party in 
his regular monthly lectures to us on our conduct, What a 
spectacle you present.” [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In fact, the attachment of the people of the city of New York, 
formerly much divided on political issues, to the cause of Democ- 
racy became so evident and awakened such feelings of hatred and 
resentment against the city, that the last State campaign was 
waged by the Republicans solely on the lines of an attack upon 
the city of New York, its local government, the intelligence and 
the morality of its people, and its right to local self-government. 
Headed by Mr. Fassett, the candidate for governor and one of 
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the very men who in the State Legislature had attacked andin 
jured in every ible way the chief city of his State, a campaign 
was made in which the prejudices of the country against the city 
were sought to be aroused and the rural voter entreated to rally 
to the defense of the State against the city. 

The spirit of that campaign is best shown by the remarks of 
Mr. Owen, of Indiana, formerly a member of this House and af- 
terward appointed to office by Mr. Harrison, which were often 

uoted in that campaign, and are to be found on page 1610 of 
the RECORD of theFifty-second Congress: 


New York is a foreign city on American shores. The foreigner who 
comes to New York is flung into a tenement house. He has no opportunity 
A, ere o genius of Anonai renege arrose His children gonos 2 the 

anguage; employers pay pauper wages; an t opes 

in erica blasted, he lives on the dangerous line of disappointment and 

2 He can not make a good citizen. [Laughter on the Democratic 
e.] 


Mr. Speaker, I know something of the foreign-born residents 
of the city of New York and of their thrift, prosperliy; and suc- 
cess. No one is more willing than I am to exclude all undesira- 
ble elements pf immigration, but for one I resent the attack upon 
our naturalized citizens of which these laws are a part and the 
attacks upon our city, which are exemplified by the remarks of 
Mr. Owen. [Applause.] 

If no foreigners had ever arrived in this country no one would 
be here now, except the Indians and the ancestors of Mr. Owen, 
of Indiana. [Laughter.] We are all the descendents of men who 
were ‘‘ foreigners” when they came here. They cleared the for- 
est, they established the town meeting, they laid the founda- 
tion of our Republic— 


She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind! 


[oppinu 

en did New York become a! foreign city?” Was it when 
the first Congress met there at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
streets, and when Washington lived in Pearl street? Was it 
when her seamen fought the battles of the war of 1812, or when 
her soldiers led the triumphant advance into the City of Mexico? 
Was it when her militia saved Washington in 1861, or when the 
long procession of her regiments answered every call of the na- 
tion in the civil war? Was it when her women organized and 
maintained with hundreds of thousands of dollars the sanitary 
commission to care for the sick and wounded, and her bankers 
gave the Government the loans needed to carry on the war? Or 
was it when, in 1889, with the flag on every house, with the 
school boys in line, with patriotic music, and with a pomp and 
circumstance never seen before in this country, she celebrated 
the inauguration of the first President? [Applause.] 

These appeals to the Tioga County farmer to rise in his might 
and save the State from city misrule and corruption, this as- 
sumption that the people in Chemung County are more patriotic 
and more honest than we are, and know better than we do how 
we should live and be governed, and how much money we should 
8 on our own city, are so many insults to each of us. When 

Republican party pu beyond personal profit and 
principles instead of a price-list for a platform, these absurdi- 
ties were unknown. [Applause.] 

It is absurd to describe the people in New York as unintelli- 
goni. They have builtup the best common-school system in the 

tate, and have the bestschools of medicine, of law, of theology, 
of science, of painting, and of music in the United States. 
They have the best newspapers and magazines in the world. 
New York is the market for intelligence in this country. If a 
citizen of Tioga County writes a book, where does he take it for 
criticism or recognition? 

It is absurd to call them dishonest. They borrow money on 
their bonds cheaper than any county or village in the State can 

etit, and there is no sg ican city in the country whose credit 

sso good. The New York merchants and bankers carry the 
finances of all the country counties, and are everywhere trusted 
and looked to for hele: 

It is absurd to say that they have no civic self-respect. They 
have chosen for themselves a judiciary, for instance, by popular 
election, which is celebrated all over the United States for its 
learning and its integrity. No city in the civilized world has 
judges whose decisions are more widely respected and more fre- 
quently followed than those chosen in the city which the Re- 
publicans say is so corruptly governed. [Great applause. ] 

If our city government were what the Republicans in this de- 
bate say it is, the people would leave Manhattan Island. Instead 
of that they leave the Republican country districts to come to 
us. Mr. Platt's county of Tioga, where he reigns supreme, lost 
in population over 2,600 between 1880 and 1890. In those ten 
: AE more thanaquarter of a million people came to New York to 

ive, and made their homes under this city government which the 


Republicans here pretend to be sofrightened about. These peo- 


ple came to us from all over the United States, as well as from 


Europe. Foor and their children love this country, honor its 
flag, and would fight in its defense as readily as would any country- 
man in the State. And they will teach Mr. Davenport and his 
allies on this floor that no one can interfere with their interests 
and insult their good name without punishment. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, we who live in that city know well that the most 


valuable ssions of the city of New York are not in her 
municipal wealth, her noble parks, her well-managed charities 
and schools. They are not in the treasures of art in her Metro- 


politan Museum. They are not in her wonderful position, sit- 
uate between the most beautiful of rivers and the most delight- 
ful of inland seas, at the head of a bay more charming than that 
of Naples, in which the Statue of Liberty looks down on the 
commerce of the world. [Applause.] They are not in the riches 
which her citizens have gathered together within the sound of 
the chimes of Trinity Church, nor the graceful luxury and mag- 
nificence of social life over which shine the lights of Madison 
Square. They are notin thatavenue of palaces which stretches 
from the Memorial Arch to the Plaza, nor in the treasures of her 
gold and silver smiths which fill the square where Washington 
and LaFayette watch, immovable, the tide of travel and of 
pleasure in the city which they fought together to deliver from 
its enemies. [Applause.] 

New York is rich indeed in all these and ineverything which 
is the type or the result of the highest human civilization, but 
her greatest possessions are in the inheritance which she got 
from the Revolution, her share in the memoriesand in the hopes 
of the Republic of which she is the metropolis. Her material 
wealth and her achievements and ssions in architecture, 
music, sculpture, painting, and in literature are all fruit on the 
tree of national prosperity whose roots lie deep in our institu- 
tions and whose growth has been made possible by the free air 
and sunshine of national liberty. [Applause.] 

She is the city of which we are proud because she is the chief 
city, not of a colony, but of a nation. She has the commerce of 
a continent to enrich her because that continent has been con- 
quered and is ruled by her own countrymen, because the flag 
which flies over her bay floats over the Golden Gate on the 
P cific, and the laws which she obeys are in force from the St. 
Lawrence to the RioGrande. Sheis incommand of the finances 
ofa continent because a National Governmenthas given to the 
whole country one system of currency and of banking. She holds 
her place as the home of literature because a national impulse 
has driven out all other languages and given to the English 
tongue the mastery in all our great territory. [Applause.] 

No inheritance which New York’s wealth can give to the chil- 
dren born in the richest homes on Manhattan Island is worth as 
much to them as is their birthright of citizenship in our great 
commmwoalsh of States, their share in the opportunities of the 

public. 

he saying quoted by Emerson, that ‘‘ Countries are cultivated 
not as they are fertile, but as they are free,” isastrue of the cit; 
as of the country. The soul of New York’s life, the spirit whic 
has made her what she is, was given her when the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted and the first Congress met in 
Wall street. 

When Washington rode his horse down the Bowery at the 
head of his veterans, to take possession of the town from which 
the British had been driven, he brought with him the future 
greatness of New York. [Applause.] 

The history of the chief city of America is the history of Amer- 
ican liberty. 

She made the first written protest against taxation without 
representation when her merchants, under Livingston and Bay- 
ard, a month before Boston acted, called upon Governor Colden 
to join in an endeavor to secure that great badge of English lib- 
erty of being taxed only with our own consent.” She took the 
first step toward a union of the colonies when her committee 
to seek united action with the other colonies” was appointed 
October 18, 1764. Her committee of freeholders was the first to 
suggest, in 1774, the idea of holding the first Continental Con- 
gress. She gave to the earliest service of the Republic three of 
its most valued leaders, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
Gouverneur Morris. It would be hard to name, after Washing- 
ton, three others who contributed more to the establishment of 
the United States than these three young men from the city of 
New York. 

Itis notnecessary, Mr. Speaker, for me to discuss the prejudices 
against the South which, in addition to the hatred of the city W 
New York, furnished the ground and pretext for this legislation. 
Gentlemen from that section of the country have given that full 
and satisfactory extension. I pass, therefore, to the discussion 
of the operation of the law in the city of New York, merely stop- 
ping to quote, as a matter of interest in connection with the re- 
sult of these laws in the South, and as showing that they had the 
same result there as with us, the interesting statement of my 


distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], in this 
debate: 


When these laws were passed 


every tative in both Houses of Con- 
from tne eieven Southern States Conf 


ere in the ‘ederacy was a 

tive Now, mark that, I repeat it. At the time these 

laws were in 1870 and 1871, tative in Congress from 
the Sonthern States was a ublican except tive. To-day e Repre- 
senta these eleven States in a ouse, is a Dem- 


tive from 
ocrat except four. [Applause on 


Having thus, Mr. ee spoken of the origin of these laws 
and of the connection between that origin and the city on behalf 
of which I speak Scart desire next to describe their operation 
in that city. The wo-kings of these laws under the management 
of their author had ste dily grown more and more unpopular 
with us until the meeting of the last Congress, during the exist- 
ence of which this system of Federal supervision was to be again 
exercised in the fall of 1892 in the Presidential election. As we 
in New sche eg d eee ete ae two Houses of Om: 
gress passed into the hands of the Democratic party, to apply to 
the National Legislaiure for the repeal of these laws, it seemed 
necessary for us to get int» definite shape and form the legal 
evidence as to the injustice, the expense, and the partisan use 
of e machinery which resulted from their operation in 
our city. 
We desired also to put in 2 form for presentation to Con- 
suca evidence us might be obtainable as to the frauds al- 
d to have been committed on the National Treusury by the 
chief paper of elections, together with any denial which he 
might desire to make of the charges which were made against 
him in the public press and any evidence which he might pro- 
duce to substintiate such a denial. We desired, if possible, to 
take a photograph of the workings of these Federal election laws 
when in actual operation. We wished to lay before Congress 
when we came here for the re apicture as accurate as could 
be made on the spot and at the time of exactly what happened in 
our city under these laws. : 
In otaer words, Mr. Speaker, we wanted to come here, not 
with loose allegations or wild denunciations such as our Repub- 
lican friends have used in this debate t us, but with sworn 
evidence taken as the court takes it of the facts in the case. 
eee Acting on behalf of the city, wedesired to prepare 
er case against thess laws and t their author as we would 
prepare for trial any case to be tried before a jury. 
Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, in the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress I introduced the following resolution: 
NGR ＋ 
m Se kee ee Sy Bie 
that gross abuses have existed in the administration 


tes within 


laws 
the city, county, ana State of New York, so far as the same relate to the 


election of members of Congress, said committee to sit during the recess of 
Congress and to report to this House atthe session thereof beginning on the 
first Monday of December next; and be it further 
Resolved, That the said committee be empowered to administer oaths to 
property complete the inquiry hereby committed to it, and itia hereby au- 
com reby commit t, reby au- 
Photizea to issue the 9 the House to compel the attendance of such 
Witnesses and the uction of such papers; and be it further 
Resolved, That the expenses of the investigation above directed shall be 
d out of the con fund of the House, and the Clerk of the House 
hereby directed to advance to the chairman of such committee such 


amount of money as such chairman may request in sums of $1,000 at a time, 


said committee to account for and report upon their expenditures thereof. 


This resolution was passed by the House on July 19, 1892, and 
under its terms the Speaker appointed a committee of five mem- 
bers of the House to make the investigation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends in this debate have 
had a great deal to say about the desire of the South to abolish 
these laws, and about the Southern sentiment on this floor against 
their operation. I desire, therefore, to call attention to the fact 
that I have shown, as I believe conclusively, not only that these 
laws were originated in the city of New York, but that the 
movement for their repeal had its origin also in the same place. 

What sort of a committee was it, Mr. Speaker, which under- 
took this investig ition? They were not the former slave-own- 
ers, the ex-Confederate brigadier-generals, the Southern State 
rights advocates, who disturb the dreams and fill the waking 
fancies of my belligerent friend from Maine [Mr. BouUTELLE}. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

The three Democrats on that committze were all Northern 
members of Cong ess; one of them from Connecticut, one of the 
foremost lawyers of a State which has been the nursery of law 
and learning in this country for two hundred years 1533 


one of them a lawyer from the State of New Jersey, of an ol 
New York family, highly respected at the bar of both States for 


his learning and his character. [Applause.] The two Repub- 
lican members of the committee were an alert, vigilant, and well- 
outils from the central part of New York State, and 
a hed member of. Congress from Philadelphia, whose 
long experience in public affairs makes him a most valuable 
member of every committee of the House on which he serves. 
Now, in common fairness, my Republic m friends, was not that a 
committee fairly representative of Northern sentiment? [Ap- 


plause. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we started out in New York with a fair 
proposition to ask for the repeal of these laws only on evidence, 
0 y and fairly taken, and on all the evidence that anybody 
chose to present. We started out with a fair-minded commit- 
tee, and in an equally fair and open manner we m de the inves- 
tigation. Sitting in the Federal building in the city of New 
York, we began naturally and properly by asking the United 
States officials, whose offices were in that building and who were 
8 with the execution of the law, to come before us and to 
testify regarding tae acts which they were committing from 
day today. The Republican United States district attorney for 
the southern district of New York came at once betore the com- 
mittee,and in the most straightforward and satisfactory wa: 
put at our disposal all the records of his offica, his accounts wi 
the Government, the rs in connection with all proceedings 
in his char e under the law, and sont promptly before us such of 
his clerks and assistants as we des: to examine, 

The Republican United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, a well-known and very active political man- 
ager whose hostility to the Democratic party is well understood, 
answered at once the sub of the committee in person and 
gave us from his office, without question, all of the evidence and 
records which the committee desired toexamine. The Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Treasury, without waiting for a formal 
subpoena, on the written request of the committee sent to New 
York the bureau chief in charge of the accounts relating to these 
matters, with all the original vouchers and documents on file in 
the Treasury Department. These three high officials had no 
reason to try to conceal anything from the committee. 

The chief supervisor of elections for the southern district of 
New York, on receiving the sime subpoena which the other 
officials obeyed, took precisely an opposite course. He did what 
a guilty man always does, if he can, when called into court to 
face the charges t him. He got out of the way. He re- 
fused to come. He kept himself in hiding. He disobeyed the 
subpoena of the House, and he did it because, if he can help it, 
he will never consent to be cross-examined by alawyer as to the 
money which has been him by his party and by the Treasury, 
and his disposition of that 5 He loves to pose as a pots — 
cal martyr, and it would have delighted him to appear before 
the committee in that role were it not for the questions which 
would have been asked him as to what money he had received 
and what he did with it. 

i Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 5 
Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

question? 

Mr. FITCH. No, not now. I did not interrupt you. Now, as 
to what happened in that committee 

Mr. RAY. I would like to ask the 3 a question. 

Mr. FITCH. My friend has stated his views very fully, and 
I desire now to state mine without interruption. 

Mr. PAYNE addressed Mr. FITCH. 


Mr. FITCH. I am speaking to my friend Rax]. 

Mr. RAY. I want to know whether you allow me to ask 
you a question? : 

Mr. H. I prefer to proceed without interruption. 


Mr. HALL of Minnesota. He should not allow an interrvp- 


on. 

Mr. FITCH. I know what my friend’s question is, and can not 
yield. I consider Mr. DAVENPORT in the light of a fugitive 
from investigation and you consider him a much abused Chris- 
tian statesman. I maintain that he did not appear because he 
did not dare to stats the truth before that committee. 

Mr.RAY. Do you know what the truth was? 

Mr. FITCH. I decline to yield to my friend. He has had all 
his time and I have not had mine until to-day. 

Mr. RAY. You should not be afraid of the truth. 

Mr. FITCH. The truth is to be found in the evidence which 
was submitted to that committee under oath, and which no doubt 
has been fully read members of the House, and which has 
been fully commented upon in this House. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr, Speaker, an innocent man charged with what this 
man was charged with, if he had any touch of personal honor, 
would have crossed a continent to face his accusers. This com- 
mittee sat across the hallway from Davenport's office, within a 
few feet from where from to day they took the evidence, 
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were the records of the chief supervisor's office, which the com- 
mittee demanded and he to produce. 

I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, at the end of this 1 debate 
to review all of the evidence which our committee took; but I 
desire to call the attention of the House to that portion of the 
report of the majority of the committee which explains the rea- 
sons why the cominittee recommended to the Fifty-second Con- 
gre’s the repeal of these laws. I quote from the report of the 
committee as follows: 


The evidence taken before the committee and submitted with this report 
to tue House relates entirely to the administration and supervision of the 
election laws by Federal officers within the city and county of New York. 

It is assumed by the committee that the administratiunand results of such 
aon 3 omnes appear more clearly or in à better light than in the city 
of New York. 

It is believed that in the largest city in the country, where every class of 
our voting population is fully represented and where the respective parties 
have for years made their principal headquarters at important elections, and 
under the constant publicity given by the best organized and most effective 
newspaper press of the world, the actual wor these laws and their 
goon or evil results can bə more clearly seen and appreciated and more in- 

iligently judged than is possible anywhere else. 

Your committee, after 2 very careful study of the operations of the Federal 
election laws before election and on election day in the city of New York, 
are of the opinion that all of these laws have entirely failed to produce 
good results in the direction of the purity of elections or the protection of 
the ballot box. and have been products of such serious and dangerous re- 
sults that they ought at once to be repealed. 

The reasons for our recommendation fort of these laws, based on 
par = ork, may be classed under 

‘our he 


contin’ frauds upon the Treasury 
Third. Because thay. 


thor of the system certainly ought to have been. ugh most of the time 
during which he has held his position the National Government has been 
fully in accord with him and willing to aid him with all its power and re- 
sources. He has drawn from the public purse vast sums of money for his 
compensation in the administration of these laws and for the employment 
of thousands of deputies and tants. He holds his office by a tenure 
which makes him p: ependent of any cri or danger of re- 
moval. He not onlx holds this office of chief supervisor of elections, but he 
las also had himself appointed a United States commissioner, so that he can 
sit as an examining magistrate. 

With the power of the Government behind him and with the money of the 
Government to use, he has managed for years a detective bureau, by means 
of which he has 8 to get proof of the crimes which he has claimed ex- 
isted in the city of New York. When fm his first capacity, as a detective, he 
had obtained such proof as he wished to use, he then in his second capacity, 
asa papuo prosecutor, issued the warrants for the arrest of the alleged 
criminals. Sometimes he gave these warrants to the United States mar- 
shal to be executed, and sometimes in a third capacity. as asheriff, heseems 
to huve made the arrest of the accused parties h his own deputies 
Then in his fourth capacity, as a United States commissioner, sitting as a 
magistrate, he has heard his own charges against | he prisoner which he pre- 
sented to himself as judge by himself as prosecu attorney, and has de- 
cided himself upon their tor innocence. 

In this way he has arrested many hundred persons at each election. This 
is not at dificult under these laws. He has merely to decide on the 
names of the parties whom he desires to arrest or to keep from voting and 
issue his warrants for their arrest. Butin order to have any of these per- 
sons indicted or convicted it is necessary for him to take his evidence 
before the grand jury, and to try his case before a judge and jury in open 
conrt,and without the 8 which up to this point the Federal 
election law has given . He must then have a ease. At this point he has 
invariably failed. With all this machinery in the hands of its inventor and 
the use of unlimited money the law has resulted in nothing so far as the 
conviction of offenders is concerned. F 

Dur the entire time covered by the examination of the committee there 
has not been one conviction for illegal voting in thesouthern district of New 
York in the United States courts, and under these laws. It is thereforeclear 
that these laws do not result inthe punishment of any crime, and they ought 
therefore to be ed. 

The second reason why, in the opinion of the committee, the law should 
be repealed is that it causes immense expense, and is purposely so arranged 
that there is no supervision over the cost, no limit to the amount expended, 
and no proper responsibility for the payment of the bills, . 

Itis im ible to report upon the exact cost of thesystem, for thereason 
that the asury Department is unable at this time to stateit. The wit- 
ness Ferrell, sent by the Department before the committee, estimated the 
. for this year at $1,000,000, but it is clear from his evidence that he 

no accurate knowledge of the amount, which will doubtless be much 
more. When it is seen that the payments for the personal compensation of 
the chief supervisor in the southern district in New York for his servicesas 
supervisor and commissioner, entirely aside from the payment of his depu- 
ties and aside from the fers and disbursements. and the compensation of 
deputies of the United States marshal. have amounted during the present 
“Accoiniairation co a sum exceeding £107,000. the abuses under these laws to 
which your committee desire to call attention will be plain. ‘This amount 
will doubtless be increased by a further very large payment, the amount of 
which your committee is unabie to ascertain, which has been demanded and 
ise ted by the chief supervisor from the Treasury Department before 
the close of the present Administration. 

In connection with 2 95 ments. attention is called to the fact that from 
March, 1885, till May 17, 1880, during which time a district attorney was in 
office whodesired toexamine these bills, the chief supervisor never presented 
à bill, preferring to go without the money sooner than submit to examina- 
tion. As soon as the present district attorney came in the bills were pre- 
sentod and approved and promptly paid. 


.. Posey dee! An Itis ved that 
this will be admitted to be true in the city of New York by everyone who has 
any knowl of the facts, and that an examination of the evidence taken 


edge 
before this committee will convince impartial person that under these 
laws the power and the funds of the Government are freely used with the 
direot intention of-affecting the result of elections, 

It is not deemed necessary to enter into an extended argument to show 
that this should not be allowed. 

The establishment for election purposes in the interest of one party of an 
army of political workers as large in number in the Untied States as the 
regular Army of the United States, and the to them the badge and 
authority of the National Government, is an act of arbitrary power Without 
a precedent in the history of our country. No political party 
in power ought to have any such advantage over its opponents, and the ma- 
jority of this committee would be as unwilling to see any member of their 
own party in the city of New York clothed with the power now pu to the 
chief supervisor and marshal as they are to allow the present incumbents 
to remain in the possession of these unfair advantages. 

The law was designed forpartisanadvantage. It is perhaps fortunate that 
its execution in the city of New York has been mainly fntrusted to ore of a 
common class of political adventurers whose only real object has been to 
get money our of politics, In the hands of a man of ability who cared little 
for pe: profit, but who was devoted simply and without scruple to the 
success of his party, it might have been the source of much more serious 
trouble. The powers which it confers should not under our system of gov- 
ernment be intrusted to anybody. In the interest.of the people, whose right 
A i] to sc ay any of the parties or in opposition to any of them, it ought 

re $ n 

The fourth and final reason why these laws ought at once to be repealed 
is that under them great numbers of innocent persons have been and are at 
every election deprived of their liberty and interfered within the exercise of 
their undoubted right to vote. These facts are not to be disputed, T 
are known to all men in New York, and were brought to the per.onal knowl- 
edge of the committee and proven beyond question. The fact that all of the 
great number of citizens who were arrested d all these 
with the exception of two, discha: as innocent after judi investiga- 
tion, is conclusive legal proof of the falsity of the charges. That most of 
them were discharged by the very trate who had caused their arrest 
shows the charges to have been not y false, but malicious. 

Any system of laws under which, for any reason, citizens entitled to vote 
can be systematically arrested, held until their opportunity to vote is gone, 
and then discharged withoutredress, should haveno place in the statutes of 
the United States. 


Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, it will be of interest to the House to 
have some of the exact evidence in regard to two matters men- 
tioned in the last paragraphs of the report-which I have cited. 
Our opponents in this deb te have insisted that these marshals 
were worthy and respectable officers of the law engaged in pre- 
venting from voting, by arrest, great numbers of unnaturalized 
10 in the eity who endeavored to vote. I propose to show 
by the sworn evidence of the people whom they arrested that 
the persons thus deprived of the right to vote at the last election 
were almost all native citizens, born on the island of Manhattan. 

And I propose, further, to show by a statement, giving names 
and addresses and police-court records, that many of these Day- 
enport marshals, whom the Republicans pretend were appointed 
to defend the purity of the ballot box, were notorious criminals. 
As to the first point I read portions of the evidence, as follows: 


William Weir, called by the committee, being duly sworn, testifled as fol- 
lows: 
By Mr, FITCH: 
Q. What is your name? 
A. William Weir. 
Q. Where do you live? 7 
A. West Fifty-second street, No. 649. 
Q. How long have you lived in that house? J 
A. About nine years in that house; seven months in the one room Iam in 
now. 
Q. But nine years in that house? > 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you well known in that neighborhood? 
A. Ihave been seventeen years in the same block; never lived out of ita 
day in my life—between Eleventh and Twelfth avenues. 
Q. Your case was heard before Commissioner Shields this morning? 


A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What decision did the commissioner render? 

noah aus asked me the same questions that you have asked me and dis- 
charged me. $ 

Q. Are you a native-born citizen? 

A. Born right herein New York. 

Q. You brought him personally down before Commissioner Deuel, didyou 


not? 
A. Yes, sir; this gentleman took me over there and he came down to take 


Q. Do you know the name of the commissioner before whom you went? 
A. No, sir; he told me to bring him down to the United States court. 
Q. Who gave you this paper on which you made the arrest? 3 
A. This man inside of the poll. 
Q. You don't know his name? 
A. No, sir. 
Do you know where the polling place is? 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Where is it? 
A. The twenty-ninth election district. 
Next take John W. Powers: 
By Mr. FITCH: 
Q. Where do you live? 
A. 25 Bowery. 
Q. Are you a naturalized or native citizen. 
. Native citizen. 
. Where were you born? 
Madison street, this city. 
saven here all your life 
es, sir. 
When you were arrested to-day what was done with you? 
I was brought down here before the commissioner and discharged. 
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Take now the case of Patrick McKenna. Bear in mind what 
my friend [Mr. PAYNE] has said about the classof vagrant poopie 

without home or occupation that we want to have vote in New 
York but who are prevented by these laws: 


7 W committee, being duly sworn, testified as 
‘ollows: 
By Mr. FITCH: 
Q Where do you live? 
A, 261 West One hundred and twenty-third street, city. 
Q. How long have you lived there? 
A. In that number about twelve years. 
Q. How long have you lived in that vicinity? 
A. Thirty-five years. 
g What is your business? 
A. Horseshoer. 
Q. Are you well known in the vicinity? 
A. Yes, sir; deol igen of in my neighborhood knows me. 
Q. How lo ong neve you been in business in that vicinity? 
A. About -five years for myself. 


And, Mr. Speaker, let me say that I have known him person- 
‘ally for many years and that he is well known and respected in 
em. 


Q. Did you register at this election? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where? 
A. In Seventh avenue, between One hundred and twenty-third and One 
hundred and twenty-fourth. 
Q You before in that menon district? 
hive sir; yer? very often—frequently. 
And voted? 
A. Yes, sir; for the last thirty 
Q. So that your name was on 5 register’ s polling list of that district for 


several years? 
SA Yes, sir; Ihave had charge of that district for thirty years. 


What do you mean b; am cap charge of that district? 
x Ina political sense; Tam ot that distriet now. 
Q. You mean for Tammany H 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were you arrested to-day? 


A. Yes 

Q What were you charged with? 

A. For false registration. I own the house which I registered from. 
Q. — 15 naon voted when you were arrested? 


> 
4 And you were ex 

Yes, sir; and he discharged me 
s Daniel McCarty, called by t committee. being duly sworn, testified as fol- 
ows: 
By Mr. Frron: 


Where do you live? 

A. 354 East Tenth street, rear nons; top floor. 

How long have you lived there 

Ten or eleven years. 

Are you a naturalized or native-born citizen? 

Born here in the United States. 

os yon register at this election? 

. Yes, sir. 

oe es give your address at the number you have mentioned above? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Were you arrested? 
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morning. 
re you had vo 
sir; I E S and they challenged me and I cast my vote. 
es you were arrested? 
at were you charged with? 
not living in the directions I 
ed with illegal registration 


ere brought down here before Commissioner Shields? 
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and discharged you, did he not? 


u any knowledge that you were to be arrested to-day? 
ar not a bit of it. 
you S the first, second, or third day of registration? 
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g 


= No. sir; not until I went in there? 


Now, the value ofall this talk about the persons arrested being 
criminals or sion wg e people is, perhaps, as well illustrated 
by the next case that Iam 5 to cite as by any in the list: 


TESTIMONY OF RAFFAEL A. JOSEPHSON 
Raffael A. Josephson, called by the committee, being duly sworn, tes- 
tified as follows: 
By Mr. FITCH: 
Q Where do you live? 


287 Madison street. 
2 Are you a naturalized or native citizen? 
aturalized. 


7 


When were you naturalized? 
Five years ago. 


Hon 8 ou lived in the State of Sr York? 
vo lived here eleven 
Q mpi Boe wee NA —— me you. lived in the city o Now York? 
How Jong have re you lived trom where you registered 
2 About two omy mn eR Ria * there the 26th of phe 
2 is your bi 
T Wen my 1 ts I ka a minister. 
2 eng are a rabbi? 
g Were 3 registered at this election? 
& whore did you register? 
2 In my district, on the corner of Madison and Montgomery streets. 
18 ies you register on the first day, or the second, or the third day of reg- 
mn? 
A. On the second day, I guess. 
2 It gon m aon" tknow—it was the second or third day, perhaps’ 
& Before to- a ay. uy anybody tell you that you were going to be arrested 
for a sae xe registration 
o, sir. 
Q. You were arrested to-day, were you? 
A. Yes, sir. z 
Q. When you came to vote? 
= When came to vote I was led away anda man toi me “I want to ar- 
rest you.” 
Q. Did you vote? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you were arrested then? 
A. Yes, sir; I was. 
Q. You were brought before Commissioner Shields? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And your case was heard? 
A. Yes, s 


Q And what was the result? 
A. I am discharged. 


Mr. WARNER. I should like to know whether this commis- 


sioner, who appears to have connived at all these“ Tammany out- 
ragod 7 byo discharging these men, is a Republican ora depraved 
mocrat? 


Mr. FITCH. He is a Republican and has been one all his life. 

A MEMBER. A depraved“ Republican? 

Mr. FITCH. He is not a depraved Republican, because he is 
one who knows the law and who endeavors to administer it justl 

Mr. WARNER. And was he immediately deprived of h his 
place by the Republican judicial officers after he had perpetrated 
these outrages i in letting those men go whom Davenport had ar- 
rested? 

Mr. FITCH. He was not. On the contrary ne has been pro- 
moted by the judges of the United States courts, who, I hope, 
have seen that his conduct in these matters has been that of an 


upright magistrate. [Applause.] 
Now, here is the 3 of John S. Leach: 
Q. Where do you live? - 


A, 34 East Twelfth street. 
Q How long have you lived there? * 


a . The three past years I have registered from there and voted from 
t ere. 

Q. You registered from there last year? 

A. Yes, sir; voted. 


— a that your nae was on the registry list or the polling list from that 


place 

A. Yes, sir. 

2 What is your business: 

A. Upholsterer, and I work for Mr. Brown, and have done work for him 

for the last three years. 

2 are ron a naturalized or a native citizen? 

‘ative. 
8 How long have you lived in the city of New York? 
A. Fifty-one or fifty-two years. 


0 50 McCALL. May I inquire of the gentleman from New 
ork—— 

Mr. FITCH. I think I must decline to yield. Gentlemen on 
the bees side were not interrupted to-day; and I prefer to pro- 
ceed in my own way. 

Mr. MCCALL. I simply desire — 

Mr. FITCH. I decline to yield to my friend. 

I wish also to callattention to the testimony of Edward Flieger: 


street. 

How long have you lived there? 

Between four and five months; I should judge about five months. 
Are you a native a naturalized citizen? 

. Native; born her 

Q. How long have you lived in the city of New York? 

A. Twenty-two years. 

Q. What is your business 

A. I work for the fifth district court marshal. 


He is a court officer of the city of New York, entrusted with 
the service of papers and the collection of money. He was ar- 
rested and was immediately 3 

Now I turn to the testimony of John Barry 

Q Where do you live? . 


15 James Slip. 
Q Are Are yon a married man? 


Q. Live thore with your wife? 
g B22 a have you lived there? 
ow long ou liv 
A. Five months. 
Are you a naturalized or native citizen? 
I was born here. 
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This man was arrested in the same way, and immediately 
discharged by the magistrate on an investigation of the facts. 

Here also is the testimony of Alfred Newell Fuller. And if I 
ever saw a cultured gentleman and recognized him on sight, it 
was this man. I read his examination: 


TESTIMONY OF ALFRED NEWELL FULLER. 


Alfred Newell Fuller, called by the committee, being duly sworn, testified 

as follows: 
By Mr. FITCH: 

Q Where do you live? 

A, 17 Lafayette Place. 

Q. How long have you lived there? 

A. Since the 14th day of October, 1891. 

Q Have you ever registered from there before? 

A. No, sir; but I have been a citizen of New York since 188. 
Q * is Ar Pons moe hava? 1 

rivate tu P propeta s for college. 
. Did you register at this election? 
Yes, sir; the 29th day of October. . 

Q. Before to-day did you have any intimation that you were to be arrested 
for any crime against the election laws? 

A. No, sir; not until I presented myself to cast my vote. 

Q. Have you voted? 

A. No, sir; I have been over to Jefferson Market since half-past 1. 

Q. You presented yourself to vote to-day? 

A. Yes, sir; twice. 

Q. Were you arrested? 

A. Yes, sir; t 


Q. Please restrict yourself to the arrest e Unina States marshal; you 
were arrested by a United States marshal 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q Did he show you any warrant? 
Wr oa the charge against you? 
at was the charge you 
y False registration. 


2 ang yon were brought before Commissioner Shields? 
es, sir. 
Q. And your cage was heard? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What was the result? 
y the commissioner. 
rge against you? 
A. No, sir; I can not see any. Ilefttown on the Ist of J uT and have been 
73 — K snark and Long Island, and I returned on the 30th of 
ave 


Gentlemen talk about the ‘‘slums;” they talk about the degraded 
Class of people who undertake to vote in the city of city of New 
York and whom Davenport arrests. I have cited the case of a 
minister of the Hebrew gospel; I have cited the cases of these 
other men, reputable citizens, born in the city of New York. 
Here is the case of a scholar, a gentleman who is engaged in the 
business of preparing boys for college, a man whose appearance 
was as significant of the character of a gentleman as that of any- 
body whom [haveever seen; he is dragged from the polling place 
and taken before a magistrate, who immediately upon investiga- 
tion discharges him as entirely innocent. 

Again, here is the testimony of Joseph Higgins: 


Q. Where do you live? 

A. 6 West Twenty-ninth street. 

* * — s * * 

Q Are you a native or naturalized citizen? 

A. I was born in New York City. 

Now, it is to be borne in mind that the great majority of the 
people whom we happened to have before us were people whom 
we caught on the fly,” because we could not tell whom Daven- 
port would arrest. hen arrested, they were brought before 
the commissioner. We caught them, as it were, by accident; 
we photographed this thing on the spot, as it happened. We 
found that about two-thirds of all the people whom Mr. Daven- 
port arrested were native citizens, born in the city where they 
were trying to vote. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these are matters of public record in the 
city of New York. Iam speaking of facts that took place in the 
broad lightof day, not somewhere down in the South, where there 
is perhaps some question about what happens, but right under 
the blaze of the calcium light of the New York press, the strong- 
est and the best and most independent press in the world; right 
at the center of the great business heart of this country, the cen- 
ter of its intelligence, in the greatest of Northern cities. [Ap- 

lause.] These things have happened for years. We have 

rought you the Apes of it. Therefore we come to you and ask 
you in our behalf and for our aid to repeal these laws. They 
were aimed at us. They have been tried on us. 

Now we ask you to help us toget rid of them. We ask to have 
the laws repealed, not to oblige somebody in the South, not in 
the interest of the late Confederacy, as my Republican friends 
suggest, but on behalf of the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial town on this continent; on behalf of the metropolis of 
the country, where they have been tried a quarter of a century. 
We now ask you, now when we have a Democratic President, a 
Democratic Senate, and a Democratic House of Representatives, 
to relieve us from these laws forever. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow me a mo- 
ment? 
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Mr. FITCH. 1 tee 8 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. The table pre by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and printed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BLACK] says that there were $1,100,000 expended from July 1, 
1876, to June 30 of last year, and of that amount $610,000, or over 
one-half of it, was expended in the city of New York. 

Mr. FITCH. That is true. There is no doubt of it, and if I 
were permitted by my time and the game was worth the candle 
it would be easy to show it even more fully. 

I have tried, Mr. Speaker, to show the character of the peo- 
ple who were arrested. I desire now to speak of the character 
of the marshals who made these arrests. I desire to say, first, 
that of all the disreputable people, of all the ignorant and de- 
based people, whom since my boyhood in the city of New York 
I have ever seen, these deputy marshals who ces before 
our investigating committee were the worst. If they could be 
ranged up now in front of the Speaker's desk, their appearance 
alone would pass this bill. There is but one description of them 
in literature and that is the description of Sir John Falstaff's re- 
cruits. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, to show to the House that it has always been so under 
this system, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a statement 
which appeared in the New York World. That paper, in i879, 
when a similar debate was up before in Congress, made some 
investigations as to these conservators of the and purity,” 
as these men were called, and a statement of the result of that 
investigation was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It 
was quoted by the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Eaton, in a 
speco; and subsequently by the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. 

ARRIS, and has never been denied. 


Who and what are these conservators of peace and purity? 

Theodore alias Mike Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a laborer, 
35 years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony was arrested 
by Detective James Finn, of the Fourth precinct. on July 24, 1870, for lar 
from the person, and was held in 22.000 bail for trial by Justice Hogan. C] 
was paa the grand jury on the c e on the 23d of August last. 

Joseph er, of 279 Water street, is a thief and confederate of thieves. 
1 the keeper of a disorderly house in the basement of 339 

ater stree 

James Tinnigan keeps a similar den in the basement of 337 Water street, 

James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keeps a disorderly house at 330 Water street, 
which is a resort for desperate thieves. 

Frank Winkle ever a disorderly house at 337} Water street. The police 
are Ae pe called in to quell fights in Winkle’s place, and it bears a hard 
repu n. 


e authorities have appointed one John, alias Buckey,“ McCabe a su- 
e of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward. He is now under indiet ment 
or shooting aman with intent to kill. This precious “supervisor ™ origi- 
nated here, and was first known to the police for his dexterity in robbing 
emigrants. te is in the rogues lery at police headquarters 
in this city, No. He was known as Pat Maddon,” alias Old Sow,” alias 
Honsey Nichols, alias Dennis McCabe. His real name is Andrew Andrews. 
His wife resides in North Pearl street, and the“ 8 ot the eighth 
ee iin Fifteenth ward, New York, is down in the directory as a citizen of 


y- 
Thomas McIntire, marshal Eighth ward; has been frequently arrested for 
beating his aged mother; sent several times to Blackwell's Island. 
1 Timothy Lynch, marshal sixth district, Fifth ward; a Washington Market 
jounger. 
Peter Mose, marshal Sixth ward; an habitual drunkard. 
John Connor, supervisor first district, First ward; keeps a disorderly gin- 
mill, resort of lowest characters. 7 
Francis Jordan, supervisor sixth district, First ward; lives in New Jersey; 
was turned out of the post-office by Postmaster James for bad conduct. 
hth district, First ward; habitual drunkard. 


Bernard Di supervisor e 

1 io on account of drunkenness, and procured a divorce on 
at groun 
Jonn Tobin, supervisor ninth district, First ward; arrested about six 


months ago for à lirceny. 

Patrick Murphy. supervisor fourth district, Sixth ward; two years ago 
distributed fraudulent naturalization papers, and would furnish them to 
anybody that would promise to vote for Grant. 

ward Slevin, jr., supervisor second district, Fourth ward; hasan indict- 


ment now 8 against him in court of general sessions for cutting a boy 


named Kil 

Michael Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward; well-known re- 
peater, voting for anybody that will pay. 

James F. Day, supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward; shot at a man in 
afight between the Walsh Association and a from Water street. 

John Connors, alias Jockey,“ supervisor district, Fourth ward; a 
well-known des; te character. 

Michael Costello, marshal Sixth ward; bounty-jumper during the war. 

Harry Rice, supervisor thirteenth district, ih Ward; was connected 
with the Chatham-street concert-saloon murder, and fied to Nebraska to es- 


cape p b. 
Phomas Lane. supervisor seventeenth district, Sixth ward: formerly 
5 of a notorious den at Five Points; headquarters of thieves and rob- 


John Lane, supervisor twenty-second district, same ward; was indicted 
stolen goods; has served a term in Sing Sing. 
ley, supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward; arrested last year 
for stealing a watch. 

Humphrey Ayers, supervisor eighteenth district, Ninth ward; arrested 
six years ago for 3 United States mail. 

John Dowling, super r nineteenth district, Ninth ward; arrested Au- 
gust 20, 1869, for till-tapping. 

James Fitzsimmons, supervisor twentieth district, Ninth ward: arrested 
August 1, 1868, for robbery. 

John Martin, su r fifth district, Twelfth ward; arrested a few years 
ago under an indictment forarson. 

Samuel Rich, su; fourth district, Thirteenth ward; served a term 
of two years at Sing for felonious assault. 

John, alias Buckey McCabe, supervisor th district, Fifteenth ward; 
c with shooting a man with intent to about a year ago. 
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William P. Burke, supervisor twentieth district, Eighth ward; served his 
term in the State priscn of Massachusetts for burglary; also two years in 
the New York State 


James McCabe, au fourth district, Eighth ward; now confined in 
the Tombs under 5 — for highway robbery. 


William , Supervisor fourteen ct, Eighth ward; ‘has served 
aterm in Sing prison for burglary m the Eighth ward, and 
has never been oned. 


pard 
Patrick Henry Kily, alias Fred Williams, supervisor twenty-second dis- 
trict, Eighth ward; keeper of a house of ill-fame, resort of the lowest and 

2 — Mag peu nfo 
atrick Heflerman, supervisor o. tenth district, Sixth ward; arrested 
some time since for attempted murder. 
sS u Eighth ward; has been arrested several 

times for keeping y house. 

J. F. Bader supervisor Tenth ward; arrested for murder a few years 


Ed. Weaver, marshal in Eighth ward; has been but a short time ont ot 
tence, 


State's prison, where he has been his sen 

Walter Prince (colored), marshal Eighth ward; now in prison awaiting 
trial for highway robbery. 

Andrew Andrews, alias Hans Nichols, marshal; panel thief; been sentenced 


two or three times to States prison, and has just returned from Blackwells 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what foror that is. 

Mr. FITCH. twas published in the New York World, a 
tolerably well known newspaper,and was repeated in this House, 
or in the other House, in two separate speeches, and has been 
published before. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you concede that all 
these bid le live in New York. 

Mr. FI I am sorry to say that they did live there, and 
were evidently well known there. Our court records are excel- 
lent. I do not know whether or not any of them came there 
from somewhere else to do this work, but they were the le 
who were selected by John I, Davenport to arrest our clergy- 
men, college professors, and people in business in order to pre- 
ae the purity of the ballot. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

N RAY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 

m 4 j 

Mr. FITCH. I must decline to yield. My time is short. 

Having considered, Mr. Speaker, the of these laws and 
our experience with them in operation, I briefiy in con- 
clusion to touch upon our reasons for their repeal. These rea- 
sons are those already quoted from the report of the commit- 
tee. Let me repeat them, because I desire to emphasize the 
statement that we in New York do not wish these laws repealed 
because of any theories in regard to the Constitution or the 
rights of the States. We want them repealed because of the 
facts connected with the wor of these laws on our inter- 
ests and our personal liberty. They ought to be repealed, as 
the report says: 

First. Because they result in no convictions of offenders, and are therefore 
useless to vent or punish crime. { 
Second. they cause great expense and are fruitful of constant and | 
Re oe upon the Treasury. | 
Third. use they are designed to be used and are used only as part ot 
the machinery of a party to'‘compensate voters who arefriendly to it, and to 
ten from the polis the voters of the party. 

‘ourth. Because under and by virtue of thess laws the gravest interfer- 
ence with the personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, and voters are 
punished by arrest and imprisonment for their political opinions. 

In the course of this debate uments of length have 
been made in regard to the constitutionality of these laws or of 
any similar legislation. The. gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER], of the committee of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, in particular, has argued very fully, and as if it were nec- 
essary to the repeal, that these laws are unconstitutional, and 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court-of the United States 
in which their constitutionality is 1 58 are all wrong. He has 
been answered very fully by my Republican colleague, Judge 
DANIELS, whose distinguished career on the highest bench of New 
York for over a quarter of a century hasrefiected as much honor 
upon his State as it has upon him, with whose conclusions my 
two Democratic colleagues, Dr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, and 
Dr. ENGLISH, of New Jersey, perhaps the two men in the House 
best read in the constitutional history of the country, agree. 

= Mr. Speaker, I practice law at a bar where any decision of the | 
final courts of appeal in the State and in the nation is held in the 
highest respect and where it is not the custom to argue the law | 
after the court has announced it or to denounce the court for its | 
failure to follow the views of counsel, I submit that the ques- | 
tion of the constitutionality of these laws is not before us. Ido 
not feel, in voting on this question, that I must vote to overrule | 
the Supreme Court in favor of the gentleman from Bsa, barry If | 
itwere constitutional for Congress to enact these laws it is con- 
stitutional for Congress to repeal them. I hope to vote in this 

ress to repeal many laws about the constitutionality of which 
there is no kind of question. Iam very happy to ve that, 
in order to understand why a bad law, made for a 


bad pu 5 
should be repealed, N 


should educate himself into the belief that he isa great consti- 
tutional lawyer. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, to show that we are ht in asking 
for this repeal on the grounds which T have stated and without 
shop ting any particular theory about the Constitution, I call at- 
tention to the language of the platform adopted by the national 
Democracy at its convention at ‘Chicago in 1892 on this subject. 
There is about the constitutionality of these laws in the 
platform, although in the next sentence following the mention 
of them there is a statement in regard to the unconstitutionality 
of the tariff. The national Democracy did not ask for the re- 
peal of these laws because of an g in the Constitution or on- 
any theory of the rights of the States. 

he national convention attacked the system on grounds pre- 
cisely similar to those which I have stated, grounds on which 
we can all safely stand, and grounds which are more than suffi- 
cient to the justification of therepeal. The wording of the plat- 
form is as follows: 
Extract from the Democratic platform adopted at ‘Chicago, June 22, 1892.] 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 


We warnthe people of our common country, jealous for the preservation of 
their free institutions, that the policy of Federal! control of elections to which 
the Republican party has committed itself is fraught with the greatest dan- 
gers, scarcely less momentous than would result . revolution practi- 
cally establishing monarchy on the ruin of the Republic. It strikes at the 
North as woll as the South, and injures the colo! citizen even more than 
the white; it means a horde of deputy marshals at every polling piace armed 
with Federal power, returning boards eno and controlled by Federal au- 
thoes the oue N 2 m eaten rig: 1 the 7 i nepal 

e subjugation of the colore: e to the control o 0 power, 
and the RIVA of race 3 now happily stated of Ai 
peril to the safety and happiness of all. 

On that platform, Mr. Speaker, on the evidence and the report 
of the committee of investigation in the last Congress, for 
the reasons which I have mentioned, the city. of New Vork comes 
to this House to-day with a request for the of these laws. 
We ask this in the interest of justice, in the interest of 
= government, and in the interest of pure and honest elections. 

‘he city has earned the right to bə heard in a Democratic House. 
Tam sure that her request will not be refused. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


‘Chinese Exclusion; 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS J. GEARY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 
entitied “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
"B acC e 
States," approved May 3. 1892— 

Mr. GEARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened to my friend from Kentue 
p McOREARY] with pleasure, but also with some surprise. 

ve been unable to reconcile his present appeal on behalf of 
Christianity and humanity with his declaration that the act 
which he is now seeking to amend was calculated to inflict on a 
race of people in our midst punishment e only 7 
inflicted upon the Moor, the Jew, and the Huguenot. I 
heard him utter that sentiment I could not help wondering why, 
when the act was before this House as a bill two years ago, he 
was not influenced by the same . of humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not permit the impression to go abroad 
that the members from the west coastof this country are willing 
to vote to pass any act in Congress, or to ask their fellow-Repre- 
sentatives here to give their sanction to any measure which 
would inflict a blot like that upon the character of the American 

ple. The Moor wasnot expelled from Spain because he had 
kisa to comply with the laws of the land. The Moor had not 
had a chance given him to comply with law, and his deportation 
was not the penalty of crime. The Jew was driven out because 
of hostility to his race, without regard to the question of his 
criminalityor his innocence. The Huguenot was driven out, not 
because he had been guilty of an offenss against the laws of 
France, but because hedemanded the right as a free man to wor- 
ship his God as he saw fit and refused to bow to the edicts of an- 
other church. This law does not impose any such penalities 
upon the Chinese, nor does it bring the least race upon the 
people whom we represent here. i 

I will not permit my friend to assert without contradiction 
that he is more humane and more interested in Christianity 
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than I am; and, although I do not believe that these people 


are entitied to any new rights in this country, although I 

lieve that good public policy would dictate that we should strictly 
enforce the law according to its letter, yet if I believed that 
by the passage of this bill, reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in the shape in which it is now before the 


House, we would obtain a final settlement of the Chinese ques- 


tion,that these people would comply with its requirements and 
would give us the opportunity we have been seeking for the 
last twenty years to effectually regulate their presence here, 
and prevent the coming of more, I would vote for the bill. 

My hostility to it is because I have no confidence in it; be- 
cause I do not believe that the measure is presented with any 
oeni to have it complied with by these people; because I be- 

eve it merely offers them another opportunity to evade exist- 
ing laws. It is for these reasons that I and my associates from 
the Pacific coast are hostile to this proposed bill. We will sug- 

est amendments which we claim are necessary to make it ef- 
ective, and unless the House concedes those amendments to us, 
we shall have to oppose this bill, which we think must prove 
abortive and destructive of the best interests of our people. 

I am not unconscious of the fact that for the last two years 
there has been much adverse criticism of the bill that bears my 
name. I never thought the time would come in my life when I 
should excite the attention of so many y peo le, and that 
in synod and conference my name would be inscri upon the 
records, and all good people asked to condemn me because I had 
supported a measure calculated to preserve the Christian civili- 
gation of my native land from the destructive influence of the 
Asiatics. Somehow this smacks somewhat of the intolerance 
that sent the Huguenots out of France, that drove the Jews from 
England, and compelled the Moor to emigrate from his native 
land. I have beforeme a petition which I want to read. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The Des Moines Annual of the Methodist Church, 


of 25 ministers, 5 eee, 
our honorable body to immediately repeal the act passed on the 5th day of 


accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. The pro- 
vision that they shall re; take out certificates to assure their con- 
tinued residence h producing the testimony of a white witness to their 
right to be here, requires of multitudes of them an im ty, and yet 
subjects them toimprisonment and deportation if they fail to comply with 
the requisition. requirement made of them alone, in contradistinc- 
pon — other foreigners in the country, is a palpable violation ot the 

The second clause of the petition tells us that the Methodist 
Eplecopai Church—not the American Methodist Episco 
Church alone—has some $400,000 invested in China, and is 
represented there by a number of missionaries. 

etitions in form similar to this have been sent here from 
many of the religious conventions that have met this summer; 
petitions apparently prepared at the same place and issued from 
the same source. 

It did not matter whether the Methodists or the Baptists or 
the Episcopalians or the Presbyterians wished to petition, they 
all used the same blanks. There was about this a concert of 
action which was peculiarly suggestive. But the only pur 
for which I refer to this petition is to show the character of the 
statements which have been circulated throughout the country, 
describing the effects and operation of this law. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will my friend allow me to 
make a single statement at this point? I hold in my hand—and 
it is justice to these people that I should refer toit—one of these 

titions from the members of the annual conference of the 

ethodist Episcopal Church of sixteen Statesin the Union. I 
wiil only read the indorsement of one of these petitions: 

Central Ohio Annual Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church; 200 minis- 
ters, represen: 42,000 members ask for the repeal of the act of May 5, 1892, 
known as the Geary law. 

These petitions come from the conferences of sixteen States. 

Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speaker, what right has any church or 
church body to pass judgment upon the action of any American 
legislative assembly, to give directions to it, or make demands 
such as this? What right has any church in this land of ours, 

king from its pulpit or church door, to say to an American 
ngress, you must do this,” or ‘‘you must do that.” I sup- 
poeno that in this land of ours the line was sharply drawn be- 
een church and state; that each within its appropriate sphere 
must be supreme, but that the church must never lay its hand 
on government, and the Government must never interfere with 
the church. [Applause.] Remember, I do not deny that every 
churchman in the land has the same right to petition given to 
every other citizen of this country, but he must petition as a 
citizen, standing apon his rights as such, and not invoke the 
powerful name of church be him. [Applause.] The mem- 


bers of the congregations as citizens have the same rights as 
other citizens; but the church as such has no right to interfere 
inthe political affairs of this nation. 
lf there is one thing more than another which all true Ameri- 
cans have approved the declaration of, it is that there must be 
no union of church and state, and no invasion of the province 
of one by the other. This principle is as old as the foundation 
of the American Commonwealth. It has been the experience of 
men in the past, that whenever the church has had the right of 
interference in matters of government human liberty has suf- 
fered from the union, and the men and women who settled on 
the shores of the Atlantic and laid the foundations of the Re- 
public had experienced in the older lands from whence they 
came the evils and dangers of such commingling of affairs. 
They had experienced persecutions under religious govern- 
ments, and it mattered not what the faith of that government 
was, the attendant results were ap the same. Protestants 
could not forget the persecutions of the Huguenots by the Cath- 
olics, or Catholies forget the persecutions and sufferings of 
Catholics and Protestants at the ds of Protestants.- All alike 
are simply evidence of the truth of the conclusion that human 
liberty suffers under the union, and that the government that 
will maintain human rights and insure freedom to all must be 
free from religious interference by any sect. 
Both church and state have their appointed task in the im- 
rovement of human society; exch wi its own sphere must 
— supreme. Let the church perform its grand work in the im- 
rovement and the betterment of mankind, teaching the faith 
anded down by the fathers, bringing men in closer relation- 
ship with Divinity if it will; teach 
plication of truth and love in the aff of the human race. Le 
it go abroad wherever it may; minister to the wants of the poor 
and the suffering: drive sorrow from the hearthstone, and amelio- 
rating the condition of suffering humanity wherever it may find 
it. Let it within its sphere be absolute and supreme, tting 
no interference by the Government in its exercise of faith, but 
when it reaches the borderland that separates church matters 
from temporal, there it must stop. s 
The church in this country has no right to criticise, condemn, 
or pass judgment upon the acts of an American legislative body, 
is without the power to make demands that must be re- 
spected by this Government. This is the unwritten law of the 
land. There was a day in the world’s history when priests and 
bishops could point their finger and make ruiers tremble, when 
the demands pe and cardinal were respected by governing 
bodies the world over, but that day happily for the human race, 
is past, never toreturn. In this land such a power was never 
ed, and there is no room here for religious associations 
claiming the right to interfere with the political affairs of the 


poopie 
The Protestant churches in the United States under the 
leadership of misguided zealots have permitted themselves to 
make an exhibition of their desire to interfere in political mat- 
ters that I know onsober reflection the t mass of the Ameri- 
ean church will condemn, because I do not believe that it is their 
wish or intent to establish a precedent that may be used in the 
future to justify the interference of all other churches in the 
political affairs of this country, because if we concede the right 
of interference to a Protestant bishop or minister we must con- 
cede it to the Catholic Pope and bishop and priest, and I do not 
think that the great mass of the people of the United States, 
the masses of the Protestant churches ially, are willing to 
concede the right of papal interference with the political affairs 
of our people. 

What would they think and what would they do if to-morrow 
or the next day the learned archbishop of the Catholic Church 


for the State of New York should mount his pulpit, and denounc- 


ing an act of Congress, call on his people to use their political 
rightsin behalf of the policy dictated by the church; demand 
that they should insist on the repeal of a statute because it was 
hostile to the interests of the church or interfered with some 
religious work that it was engaged in? Why, from every Prot- 
estant pulpit in the land, from the lips of every American, would 
go up a condemnation of that interference on the part of the 
representatives, and we would have the grim old specter 
of the Pope seeking to dominate this Government paraded 
through the land, and what an intensity of feeling would be ex- 
hibited by these same ministers at the apparent impudence of 
the Catholic clergymen seeking to do the very same thing that 
they have been doing from all their pulpits in the last few years. 
The Protestant church must be consistent, or it must admit 
2a 5 of this, to them, dangerous power by the papal 
church. 
I may offend some good people in these statements, but I am 
satisfied that Ispeak the wishes of the great mass of the American 
people of all churches, who, profiting by the experience of the 


the necessity for the ap- . 
b 
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race in years gone by, jealous of their rights, fearing the inter- 


ference that in all other lands has spread misery and suffering 
upon the Pope, are satisfied with existing conditions of goyern- 
ment, an th the maintenance of a just equilibrium between 
the church and state. Isay that hereafter, and for all time to 
come, there must be no intermingling of the powers of the one 
with the other. no union of church and state in any way or man- 
ner; that hereafter the church, as church, must abstain from 
interference in any way shape, or manner with the political af- 
fairs of this nation. [Applause.] 

I have read this petition merely to show the falseness of the 
statements that have been sent abroad about the character of 
this legislation, to show you how people have been misled into 
hostility to a measure they have never read and do not under- 
stand. Now,I have heard much about this law violating the 
national honor and about the humiliating attitude of our Gov- 
ernment in seeking to oppress a weak power like China. Sir, 
there has been no violation of any treaty. There never was a 
treaty between this Government and China that was violated 
by any law ever passed in any American Congress since the time 

e treaty was made. This law of May, 1892, the registration 
law, not only is not violative of the treaty, but is expressly 
authorized by the terms of that instrument, and these men who 
have been wag so much about it and have been so anxious 
to protect American honor had better first buy a copy of the 
treaty and learn what it contains. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the gentleman point out the part of the 
treaty which authorizes this legislation? 

Mr. GEARY. I have it in my hand, and will give it to you in 
a moment. The treaty of 1880, the last treaty that we made 
with China, contains the following: 

Whereas the Government of the United States, because of the oonstaney 
increasing immigration of Chinese laborers to the territory of the Uni 
States and the embarrassment consequent upon such immigration, now de- 
sires to negotiate a moditication of the existing treaties which shall not be 
in direct contravention of them, etc. 

ARTICLE I. Whenever, in the opinion of the Government of the United 
States, the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their resi- 
dence therein, affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or 
to endanger the order of the said country or of any locality within the 
territory thereof, the Government of China a 
the United States may in, Seer limit, or suspend such coming or such resi- 
peg bite may not absolutely prohibit it. The Umitation or suspension 
shall reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who shall go to the 


eee States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita- 
ion. 


Now, therein by the treaty of 1880 was the express authority 
conferred upon the United States to pass such laws as we might 
deem proper; not such laws as might seem proper to the Gov- 
ernment of China, or to some neutral power, but such laws as 
the American Congress, acting alone, might deem nec and 
proper for the protection of our people against the Chinese seek- 
ing to come here, and to re te not only the mode and man- 
ner of their coming but their residence while amongst us. 

Mr. RAYNER. Thegentleman surely does not pretend that 
the act of 1892, the Geary act, was passed in pursuance of that 
article, because the Supreme Court of the United States said in 
the very case in which they affirmed the constitutionality of 
that act, that it was a violation of treaty obligations. In that 
decision they used this language: 

It must be conceded that the act of 1888 is in contravention of the ress 
stipulations of the treaty of i868 and of the supplemental treaty of 1880, but 
it we on that account to be deemed invalid or restricted in its enforce- 
men 

This is the first time I have heard that that law was not in 
contravention of the treaty. In every one of these cases the 
Ponne Court has held that this act is in violation of treaty ob- 


ons. 

Mr. GEARY. My friend isa good lawyer, but he must re- 
member that in neither of those cases was the Supreme Court 
called upon to pass on that question. The questions before that 
court were these: Can we pass an act which is in contravention 
of a treaty? and if Congress does pass such an act does.that ab- 
rogate the treaty to that extent? That this act did violate the 
treaty was conceded for the purposes of the argument, and the 
court assumes the violation and then gives its decision that if an 
act of Congress is d subsequent to the treaty, it abrogates 
the provisions of the treaty when in conflict therewith. 

But Lam not relying upon those decisions of the Supreme Court, 
because it is conceded by all lawyers thatevery government pos- 
sesses the authority to abrogate, by subsequent legislation, any 
treaty with a foreign power, and that when that legislation is 
called in question in a local tribunal, the local tribunal has to 
sustain the last act of its own sovereign; but that, as between the 
two nations, the treaty may be considered as in existence or not 
at the will of the party injured. Iam contending now that this 
act of 1892 is expressly authorized by the treaty. 

Iam not relying upon the decision of an American court. I 
am willing to submit vals gocssion to any international tribunal, 
where we shall rest nakedly and alone upen the right given to 


that the Government of 


us by the treaty which we made with the Chinese Government. 
The treaty of 1880 did say that whenever the American Govern- 
ment wished to regulate the residence of Chinese in this coun- 
try it might do so, and when, in the exercise of that power, we 
passed the act of 1882, limiting Chinese immigration for a period 
of ten years, and when we passed an act amendatory of that in 
1884, adding other conditions to the exercise of immigration, 
those acts of this Congress became as much parts of the treaty as 
gi they had been expressly incorporated with it. 

When China gave us authority to exercise power in pursuance 
of the treaty, the moment we exercised that power and brought 
into life that character of legislation, it became as much bindin. 
upon the Chinese Government as though we had incorporated i 
in the treaty itself. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him if it be true that the original Geary law 
is in violation of the treaty, does it not follow that this amend- 
ment is also in violation of the treaty? 

Mr. GEARY. I have said that before the gentleman came in, 
I was wondering how my friend from Kentucky could reconcile 
his vote. Now, then, I bef down this proposition, that we have 
never at any time violated any treat, tween this Government 
and China; and I go further than that, and say to these men, 
who are so jealous of the honor of the American people, that I 
do not think in this case there is room for the exhibition of such 
sentiments, if they are permissible at any place or any time, in 
viewing our actions toward foreign nations. 

I am going to establish the fact that ever since the treaty of 
1880 was signed, or since the act of 1882 was passed, China has 
day by day and hour by hour, in the daytime and in the night, 
sought for pene: io violate that treaty, which its friends 
now claim should be observed. When we passed the act of 1882, 
saying that for ten years Chinese laborers should not come into 
this land, the moment that China became apprised of the passage 
of that law, she became as much bound to assist in its enforce- 
ment as though we had incorporated it in the original treaty. 
Her duty to us as a friendly power, bound to us by treaty, has 
been declared over and over again by all the international law 
writers. It was the duty of China, by exercising all the power 
and authority she had at home over her own people, to discourage 
them from coming to this land, just as soon as she learned that 
their coming was in violation of our law. Mr. Wharton lays 
down this doctrine as the rule: 

Itis the first duty of a friendly government to exercise its power to pre- 


vent its 8 from attempted violations of a law of a friendly state, and 
to exercise all its power to restrain its own people at home. 


We have over and over again invoked that declaration of in- 
ternational law writers, first with Mexico, shortly after the close 
of her war, when bands of her people and Indians crossed and re- 
crossed the frontier, inflicting injury upon ours. Our Govern- 
ment demanded of the Mexican Government that she should 
protect us against the incursions of her people, because they 
came here to violate the laws we had made for the protection of 
our citizens. Again,during the Blackfoot troubles along our 
Northern borders some few years ago, we demanded of the 
Canadian authorities that they should restrain their people and 
not permit them to wander from their reservations, to come in 
and work injury to our people. 

We have said to China, We no longer desire the coming of 
your laboring class. You have given us the authority and power 
to make this declaration. You have said that as a friend you 
will seek to uphold the treaty made between us.” 

Tell me, those who find so much to admire in the Chinese 
character, when has China ever exercised her power to prevent 
her poopie from violating our laws? Every day since 1882 at- 
tempts have been made by her people, by fraud and by duplicity, 
either by coming across our borders or by forcing themselves 
through our ports of entry, to get into this country after we 
have declared our hostility tothem. There was never a single 
hour when the Chinese Government could not have said to her 
people at home, ‘‘ Cease these attempted violations of American 
laws.” And they would have stopped, 

But China never did it. With knowledge of the departure of 
these expeditions, aware of this constant emigration of her peo- 
ple to our shores, knowing that she was violating treaty by per- 
mitting it, China remained silent. There is no room for sym- 
pathy for the Chinese Government. In all her dealings with the 
Americans, she has never failed to exercise every opportunity 
to defraud us. 

Now, we are not left in doubt as to what China might have 
done with her people, because in 1888, prior to the passage of 
the so-called Scott act, she opened negotiations with this Gov- 
ernment and said to us, Let us make a new treaty and we will 
agree to pass such laws in China and keep our people at home.” 

Why did she not exhibit the same spirit under existing laws? 
Why did she not in 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 say to her people, 
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“Stop! this is not right; this is a violation of the spirit of the 
treaty,” and with that intense regard for treaty rights for which 
she is now clamoring from the American Con , why did she 
not herself give us an exhibition of the exercise of that pora 

My friend from Kentucky is exercised about economy in this 
matter. Well, I wonder we have not received some other lectures 
in economy. How much, think you, have we spent since 1882 
in protecting ourselves against these very violations of law coun- 
tenanced by the Chinese Government? According to the report of 
the clerk of the Appropriations Committee, which I have here. 
in these years from 1883 down to 1893 the Congress of the United 
States appropriated, and spent most of it, $361,000 for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the Chinese restriction laws of this land. For 
the last few years the average amount was more than 850, 000 a 
year; notin the enforcement of the bill that bears my name, as 
you say, but for the enforcement of the general laws which pro- 
vide that Chinamen shall not come in. Every dollar of that 
could have been saved to our people if the Chinese Government 
had taught her people at home to obey law, or if they had ceased 
to attemptits violation here. 

Now, then, it is said that the act of 1888, the Scott bill, so 
called, is a violation of the treaty. Why, Mr. Cleveland did not 
think it a violation of the treaty. In the message he sent to 
Congress in October, 1888, he referred to the conduct of the Chi- 
nese Government, and he justified the signing of the Scott bill 
by saying in his message, We passed this in self-defense.” Self- 
defense of what? A government has no more right than an in- 
dividual to invoke the right of self-defense until after it had 
been attacked and driven to the wall. They attacked us; and 
here is the attack that justified Mr. Cleveland in 1888 in sayin, 
that the Scott bill was passed in the exercise of the right of self- 
defense. Why? Because these people had all the time been 
assailing the laws passed in this country, because they had been 
attempting to force themselves upon us after we had declared 
that we no longer wanted them; ause their Government re- 

_ fused to enforce the treaty to which it had given its signature, 
Mr. Cleveland said that attack was made and the right of self- 
defense justified us in ignoring a treaty repeatedly broken by 
the other power. That was the interpretation and meaning 
placed upon that instrument then by the present President of 
the United States. 

Then we have this fairy tale: Oh, China does not want her 

ple in the United States, but would rather have them all at 
ome.” Persons are actually going about Syng to represent 
that all these Chinamen who are here have come here contrary 
to the wishes of their Government; but whenever we come to 
make a treaty with that Government it is anxious tosecure their 
right to continue coming. 

n the past forty years the surplus earnings of the Chinese in 
the State of California alone, as reported by the collector of in- 
tenal revenue from an investigation made by him, has been over 
500,000,000. More than $500,000,000 earned in our State, taken 
out of it by Chinamen and carried home to China to enrich that 
country. More than $500,000,000 taken off the Pacific coast, out 
of those sparsely settled States, and transported toa foreign 
land! No part of it has been invested with us: no part of it has 
been used to improve or better our country. None of it has gone 
into structures, religious or otherwise; and no permanent resi- 
dence established, but all, as bye sponge, taken up to be squeezed 
out when it is transported to the land of the nativity of the men 
who acquired it. 

You wonder why we in California donot like Chinamen. How 
would you like, in one of your Eastern States, to have a colon 
of foreigners step in, say to the extent of a hundred thousand, 
whose surplus earnings every ony at 50 cents a day would amount 
to 850,000, and which they would take away from you? Can you 
build up communities with such a class of popne on? Can you 
improve the conditions of communities by having in your midst 
such an alien race, adding nothing to your wealth, making no 
contribution to your prosperity? 

While we have one of the richest Commonwealths on earth, 
while our resources are almost boundless, we know that if in the 
past thirty years, instead of this army of leeches, we had had an 
army of laborers who would have turned back the product of 
their earnings our State would have been greater and grander 
than it is to-day. Because we desire to stop the sacrifice we 
have been subjected to is the reason why we stand here, with- 
out regard to political faith, and demand protection from the 
other resentatives of our Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will it interrupt the gentleman 
there, if I ask him a question? 

Mr. GEARY. No, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I would like to know what per- 
centage of the Chinamen who come into California become citi- 
zens of the Union under American laws? 
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Mr. GEARY. None of them. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Lask that question because I was 
tola hat a large number of them became citizens of the United 

ates. 

Mr. GEARY. We never had Chinese citizens. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not of Chinese birth. 

1 McCREARY of Kentucky. You had prior to the law of 

Mr. GEARY. Prior to the law of 1862. The law prohibited 
them from being made citizens, but the courts before that re- 
fused to naturalize them under the amendments. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I would like to ask the 
3 if it is not a fact that those who employed Chinese 

aborers have received the full value for all they were paid in 
wages? 

Mr. GEARY. Isuppose that if you measure the value of labor 
alone by the thing that it produces, I will answer yes. We 
needed Chinese labor thirty years ago, when our free laborer 
was receiving the highest wages ever paid, higher than was paid. 
in any other State. 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Orin any place in the world. 

Mr. GEARY. Or in any other place in the world. The labor 
we had then would not work for the wages that prevail to-day; 
because you must remember that no place on earth ever aah 
ered together a body of men like those who went to California 
in the first years of that State. There were men from every town 
and hamlet in the East and from every county in the South. We 
gathered together the cream of the 5 manhood of every 
State. The ambitious, brave, and brilliant men, limited by the 
environment that surrounded them at home, anxious for greater 
opportunity to exercise their talents and abilities in quest of new 
fields where they could progress and conquer, of this kind was 
the army of Argonauts who, encountering the dangers by land 
or the more serious ones by water, entered California and planted 
we 1 of American civilization on the far-away shore of the 

acific. 

How well they labored and what victories fog won every 
other community in the Union will to-day bear testimony to, for 
the fruits of the victories of the California pioneers and their 
generosity have Ara the hearts of deserving people in 
nearly every hamlet of the Union. 

In the hands of these men and their descendants the national 
honor and national faith will be as jealously guarded and as well 
protected as in any Eastern community. Those men would not 
perform the duties that were demanded of common and menial 
laborers; and it is because of the presence of that class of men 
at the birth of California that she has been enabled to make the 
strides she has made in the past thirty years. 

But now times have changed. The days of El Dorado have 
disappeared. Thousands of other laborers from other States have 
followed the pioneers until to-day we have a surplus of Jabor. 
They have been compelled to come down to the haid-pan of ex- 
istence, and our labor now is forced into competition with this 
Chinese slave labor which threatens its destruction. To-day I 
can employ in California all the common white labor that want 
for $1.50 a day, or from that down to $1 a day. Thirty years ago 
I could not hire a Chinaman for that sum. Now, the Chinaman, 
by his ability to live on less than what will maintain the white 
laborer, forces on that laborer a dangerous competition which 
threatens his existence. 

I did not intend to go into this matter, because my colleagues 
and other friends intend to speak on this subject, and I wanted 
to leave something for them to 2 [Laughter.] 

But I want to call attention to this. In the consular reports 
for June of last year will be found the report of Mr. Bedloe, 
United States Consul at Amoy, a gentleman who only a few 
years ago was a very pronounced pro-Chinese advocate, as he 
told me himself. In that report he gives the cost of living there 
and the wages earned by Chinese labor. Common laborers get 
from 83 to $4 per month, Skilled mechanics, carpenters, black- 
smiths, jewelers, and mechanics of that class, receive not to ex- 
ceed $9 a month. He gives a table of the daily bill of fare of a 
first-class Chinese workman, and shows that ha can live sump- 
tously on 6 cents a day. Now what, think you, is the chance of 
the white laboreron the Pacific coast, competing with a laborer 
whose daily wants are satisfied by the expenditure of 6 cents, 
and who who has no family depending on him, no one to maintain 
but himself? I do not think I need to answer that question. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Do J understand the gentle- 
man to say that the Chinese laborer lives on 6 cents a day in Cali- 
fornia, or that he does so at home in China? 

Mr. GEARY. I mean to say that the Chinaman in Amoy lives 
on 6 cents a day. I mean to say further that I can feed sump- 
tuously in California any Chinese laborer that Lever gazed upon 
in my life, at a cost not exceeding 10 cents a day. I mean to say 
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that in making inquiries as to what the cost of deportation of 


these Chinamen would be, the oflicers return a re that in ad- 
dition to the 835 for tr. tation, 14 cents a would be a 
sufficient amount to maintain them. - 

Now, I ask again, how can our labor subsist when it is threat- 
ened with that class of competition. I know that my friendson 
the other side declare that they are in favor of protection to 
Americun labor. Well, sir, 1 am in favor of protecting the 
American laborer myself, but Ido not think you can protect 
American labor by meeting the product of the pauper labor of 
China, orof any other land, at your custom-houses and declaring 
that it shall not come in, while allow the pauper laborer 
himself to enter free. [Applause. 

If there is to be protection for American labor throughout the 
length and breadth of this land we must reject pauper labor no 
matter whence it comes, and put up against it some kind of an 
effective barrier. Until that is done there will be no real pro- 
tection for American labor. Just as long as the man who toils 
in the American factory or workshop knows that any day the 
man whose labor he displaces in the old world by the opera- 
tion of our tariff laws may walk into his town or village, and, 
looking up into his American face, say, “You would not let 
the thing I made come here, now I have come myself, and 
want your place.” Just so long as that kind of competition is 
permea on Americ:n soil our Republican friends can not pre- 

nd that the bars have been placed high enough or are numer- 
ous h to protect American labor. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Do you think it will be better 
done eA pe Democratic friends? 

Mr RY. Well, I am a Democrat, and these are my views, 
and if my party does not believe in them then I will not bea 
Democrat. [Laughter.} But | think my party does believe in 
res and that I correctly interpret its platform declaration and 
policy. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. May I interrupt the gentle- 
man once ? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Why does the gentleman 
limit his exclusion to the Chinese? If he will make it broader 
we will join him, perhaps. 

Mr. GEARY. There is a bill before this House, introduced 
by myself, in which I extend it to all, and I am ready to vote for 
that now or at any time. Now, let me ask you a question? 
Will you vote for a bill to all immigration of laborers from 
* land into the United States? 

r. BAKER of New Hampshire. Yes, sir; but not for the 
deportation of those now here. 4 

believe that in our legislation in regard to the exclusion of 
foreigners it is our duty to consider existing treaties; and I do 
not agree with the letter of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
that our statutes should be enforced regardless of exis treat- 
ies. I think we ought to conform to our agreements with other 
nations when we are undertaking to enact our statutes. 

Mr. GEARY. I do not believe that this law violates any 
treaty. I do not believe that any man versed in international 
law will contend that it does. I think in this enacment we are 
exercising a right expressly conferred upon us by the treaty. 
But I want to tell my friend this—if there were adoubt whether 
a law of this character for the exclusion of pauper labor was in 
violation of a treaty or not, I should resolve that doubt in favor 
of the American wor an and not against him. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAKER of New And I would agree with the 
gentleman, except that I would first ask the foreign nation to 

its treaty, and then I would proceed with proposed 


islation. 

a to GEARY. Some men in this country seem to have anidea 
that we as a nation have not yet attained our wth, and that 
we ought not to pass any laws without consulting some foreign 
nation. [ 5 und applause.] 

Mr. BOW of California. Particularly the silver law. 

Mr. GEARY. I am not such an American. I believe we as 
a nation are not only 21 years of age, but of mature age; and I 
think we are capable of run this Government for the best 
interests of our people p y; and ifthere isany surplus of 
humanity in our legislation which we can dispense with, we 
will ship it to other countries. Ling ete and applause. | 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I agree with the gentleman 
so far as to helieve that we as a nation are not only 4) years old 
but 100 years old. Still, I think this nation is not too old to be 
honest nor too old to be fair. lie orto 

Mr. GEARY. Iam not asking anyone to be dishonest or un- 
fair. Rut itis rare to hear of 5 in this country that 
was by a strict regard for honesty or for the rights of 


Americans when the rights or interests of foreigners were in- 
Why, sir, you can not even pass a silver bill or other 


volved. 


financial measure without first getting leave from Lombard 
street. [Laughter and —— think it is about time we 
should quit such business and become Americans jn all things. 
Let the world know that we are going to run our Government 
according to our own ideas, that we are goin to adopt such 
laws as we think necessary for our proper eae tand the 
insurance of ha to all our people; and if the world at 
large does not like what we do, we will try to get along for 
awhile without the good opinion of the rest of the world. It 
ze moro from us and receives more than we expect or receive 
rom it. 

Some gentlemen say that it is not necessary we should require 
certificates. Why, 1 we had tried all other systems. Wehad 
sought other means of preventing Chinese from coming in; and 
we had failed in every attempt of that kind. We have in the 
United States to-day according to the census, as quoted by my 
friend from Kentucky, only 106,000 Chinamen. That census is 
entirely wrong. I do not mean any retlection upon the gentie- 
men who compiled it, because I think they did their duty as they 
best knew how. I do not believe they purposely omitted any 
Chinamen; but I submit to any man at alt conversant with this 
race that it is not within the range of human possibility to enu- 
merate them when you consider the manner in which they live 
in our midst. I say we have to-day twice 100,000 Chinamen. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Three times. 

Mr. GEARY. My friend says three times. In 1870 we had, 
according to the census, 213,000 Chinamen in the United States. 
Does anybody think there are fewer here to-day than then? 
Why, you did not then have them throughout the South and 
East. You have now colonies of them in some of the Eastern 
States where you did not have a Chinaman in 1870. Yetif we 
confine ourselves to the census report the number has actually 
decreased instead of increasing. But the actual fact, known to 
all men conversant with the race, is that the race has more th in 
Sot in the last twenty years in spite of all our restrictive 

WS. 

Here is one to which I wish to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen who talk about extending this right and about the anx- 
iety of the Chinese minister to be consulted with reference to 
legislation. We ought to have according to the census reports 
a decrease of the number of Chinamen in the United States 
within the last ten years of 48,000, because taking the departures 
from San , as compared with the number of arrivals, 
there was a loss of 48,000. But taking the census report there 
was again of 1,000, so that we have 49,000 out of 106,000 Chinamen 
in the United States who are here in defiance of our laws—not 
here under the invitation of the Burlingame treaty—not here 
by invitation of the act of 1882 or the treaty of 1880; nothere by 
any express wish of our Government, but here in defiance of 
that wish, in violation of our law—not made criminals alone by 
o law of 1892, but criminals the moment they landed on our 
shores. 

What claim to consideration at our hands have these people? 
They were not misled by the opinions of these lawyers. They 
knew when they left their native land that they had no right 
here, and that we had no desire for them. Yet with a purpose 
to violate the law they landed upon ourshores. Is it a crimeto 
punish them? Is it wrong to enforce obedience to our laws? If 
so, what becomes of government? 

Now, why does not your Chinese minister, who seems to have 
terrorized some of the Departments of the Government, say. If 
this privilege, lost by nonconformity to the laws, be extended to 
those Chinamen who are guilty of no crime except noncompli- 
ance with the act of 1892, I will agree to mark out fhe 49,000 
criminals, and assist you in their removal from our midst?” 

If we are to be merciful to these people, they ought at loast be 
just tous. Wewere compelled to pass the registration law be- 
cause we had no other means of senting a once he 

ot within the bordersof the Union. arrival he went imme- 

iately amongst his fellows, mixed up and associated with them; 
the next day no white man could identify him from other China- 
men who had been here sometime. 

We might attempt their arrest, as Mr. Carlisle has done, but 


when we did so in every case we were compelled to prove the 
time when the Chinaman came into the country: and tit was 
subsequent to the passage of the law of 1882. v, it would re- 


quire one white man to find every Chinaman just as he was vio- 
lating the law in order to enable us to establish that fact. 

If the Chinese residents in the United States had done their 
duty as other aliens do; if they had not become shielders aad 
protectors of these criminals; if they had not stood ready aball 
times to lend their testimony to establish a lie, we would never 
have asked for the of the law of 1892. But we said, 
“Here, we will stop this t in this manner. Let us compel 
all now in the country to register. Let them take out a certifi- 
cate of identification which can not be transferred from them to 
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else.” Then we know those who have aright to be 
here, and all of those who come here after that we can readily 
discover by the absence of this certificate. 

That was the only pro and the only intent of the act of 


some 


1892, in the preparation of which I assisted. We did not con- 
template deportution as a penaltyforcrime. We thought these 
men would comply with a regulation such as this, and I honestly 
believe to-day that if the Chinese ple in the United States 
had been left to the exercise of their own free will, they would 
have complied with the act, and the condition which now con- 
fronts us would not now exist; but the men who own them, the 
Six Companies and their presidents, the men and corporations 
who make fortunes out of their importation, did not intend to 
eo the enforcement of a regulation which destroyed the slave 
raffic on the western shore. 

When we had established a means of identifying those who 
had the legal right to be here, we thereby established another 
means of identifying those who came in violation of law; and 
once we were permitted to do that, we were enabled to distin- 

uish the newly imported slave, and return him to his native 
nd; and we inflicted a destructive blow upon the slave trade 
on the western coast. We then gave notice to the Six Com- 
1333 the masters of these slaves, Your industry must stop, 
use we now have means of destroying it by identification.” 

And the opposition to this law, all these appeals, all this 
Clap-trap about humanity are merely in the interest of the men 
who for thirty years have been engaged in this slave traffic, 
who do not want this law to exist, because under its provisions 
no further importation of these people can be had. We ask 
now, in the passage of this law, t it be so amended that it 
may be effective. Let it be so framed that the purposes con- 
templated two years ago shall be carried out. Let it be made so 
definite that notanother oneof these people shall cross our fron- 
tier, or come into our ports; and I say for myself, f as a 
Californian, I will give you all the humanity you want, and vote 
for that effective law. 

Why do you not permit us, who know the race better than you 
know them, and know their tricks, their guiles, and their de- 
ceptions, to be the judges of whether this law is to be effective 
or not? 

We can not identify them like other people. I have never in- 
sisted on the photogragh, and do not insist on it now, if any other 
means of identification can be made effectual. I will acceptany 
means of identification that will make certain and definite the 
A of the man who is entitled to the certificate of resi- 

ence. 

I have studied all the known means of describing people, and 
after all I have come to the conclusion that the photograph is 
the only effective method, unattended with inconvenience, that 
can be adopted for the purposes of identification. If we do not 
make that certificate definite, so that it can not be transferred 
to cover another man, they will get out a hundred thousand cer- 
tificates within six months, and inside of a year we will have 
half a dozen Chinamen everywhere claiming the right to remain 
- here on one certificate that fits the group. You can not make a 
verbal description of a Chinaman such as you can make of a white 
man, and have it definite. 

All Chinamen look alike, all dress alike, all have the same 
kind of eyes, all are beardless, all wear their hair in the same 
manner. Now, gos sit down and write out a description of a 

Chinaman, give his 8 5 weight, the color of his skin and the 
shape of his eyes, and after you have done it, what have you got? 
You have a description that will fit any other Chinaman that 
you happen to run up against. [Laughter.] = 

The regulation we ask for is reasonable because it isnecessary, 
because it is the only regulation that can be made effective, and 
because it will be effective, is the reason why the Chinese com- 
e oppose its adoption. I have no desire to humiliate any 

naman. I have no desire to impose any humiliating obliga- 
tions on anybody. The lot of all is hard enough without impos- 
ing fresh burdens. I would rather go through life lifting the 
burdens off and making life pleasanter for all; but we must pro- 
tect ourselves. 

This necessity is not of our creation. It is made necessary by 
their repeated violations of the law. Then we must adopt the 
only method that will make effective our own legislation Now, 
if anyone knows of . system besides the photograph that 
will enable us to distinguish one Chinaman from another, I will 
accept that method. 

Why, this is no new regulation. At the World's Fair every 
8 except the national commissioners—I believe one of 
them objected—all of the State commi-sionersatthe World’s Fair 
at Chicago, all the Sapia attached toexhibits at that fair, have 
on their passes entitling them to admission their photo; ve. 
‘They tried the line system; they tried the different descriptions 
adopted by the different coun: to distinguish one man from 


another, and after awhile the World’s Fair authorities had to 

insist upon photographs being placed on the face of the tick- 

ets, and the photograph entitled the man to enter. Talk about 

humiliating a man to have his own photograph in his own 

pocket to identify him. 

dive MILLIKEN. That depends upon the beauty or ugliness of 
is face. 

Mr. GEARY. Well, you will come in. [Laughter.] 

Now, then, how could it be called disgraceful and humiliating 
when this same t is in vogue at this World's Fair for the 
identification of Americans. A Chinamun should not complain 
because we ask him to conform to the same law that we have 
imposed upon our own people. 

Now, there is another reason for certificates, one that I think 
would justify it if there was no other reason offered. 


Mr. DINSMORE. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 
Mr. GEARY. Certainly. 


Mr. DINSMORE. If these photographs should be adopted as 
an amendment to this measure, would not your friends on the 
coast then be willing to support it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, With the other two amendments. 

Mr. GEARY. Ihave submitted three amendments. This is 
the main one. However, the other two are changes in the law 
that I think are necessary. 

Mr. OATES. Will the genfleman allow me to ask him a 
1 because it is a matter on which I desire information. 

believe it is true that all the Chinamen look alike; and if so, 
what would be the difference in their pictures? 

Mr. GEARY. We have tried that in California. We photo- 
graph all Chinamen, and have for the last thirty years; when- 
ever we find them charged with crime. 

Mr. OATES. As they look alike, do not they make the same 
appearance in the picture? 

Mr. GEARY. No, sir; the trouble is that in any written de- 
scription the appearance is so much alike that you can not dis- 
tinguish. Now. for instance, you say, He is 6 feet — 
180 pounds, olive complexion, and almond eyes, no m ©, 
and no beard, no distinctive marks upon his face and hair, 
a que.” Thero is a good verbal description. ‘Wears blue 
clothes, when he does not wear biack ones.” [Laughter.] That 
description will fit every single one of them; but when you put 
him under the lens and fasten on the picture whatever slig 
facial difference there may be, it appears and will be apparent 
at once. 

Mr. HOUKof Ohio. Do you always have them photographed 
in California in criminal cases? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, we always have them photographed in 
criminal cases amounting to felonies. 

There is another reason I wish to commend to my friend from 
Kentucky, who is so much exercised about the possible $7,000,- 
000 outlay. We claim that we are justified in demanding the 
registration of every Chinaman legally in the United States for 
the purpose of protecting our own Government against the as- 
sertion of false claims against it. Under the treaty of 1880 we 
assumed responsibility for the security of all Chinamen in the 
United States; and as a matter of fact we have paid to China 
since the treaty of 1880 was entered into something like $700,000 
for injuries imposed upon Chinamen by white mobs in the United 
States. 

We know of the hostility of these people which prevails in 
many sections of the Union, and that they are liable at any time to 
be are upon by mobs, their property destroyed, and prob- 
ably their lives taken. I do not mean to ~ these things are to 
be encouraged, but we know that such dislike for them exists, 
and we know that such things may happen where such condi- 
tions exist, and that they are always liable to happen. Then 
this Government is liable for the protection of every Chinaman 
within our borders having a legal right to be here who is poron 
or imposed upon by American citizens. Are we to be liable for 
ae to 49,000 criminals who came here in defiance of our 

aws? 

While you are considering the remote possibility of damages 
and the expenditures of the public revenues, tell ae what would 
you do as prudent, safe business men, enting this Govern- 
ment, if to you was confided the task of limiting the Nability of 
our people for injuries nmposed upon alien race? If you 
knew that nearly one-half of them were criminals for whom we 
were not responsible, who do not come here by the invitation of 
our Government, would it not justify you, before you undertake 
to determine the liability of your Government, to find out some 
means by which you could point out for whom you were liable 
and for whom you were not liable? 

We had a somewhat similar question in the cases involved in 
‘the New Orleans riots a few months ago, where a demand was 
made on our Government to remunerate the families of the men 
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who were hanged by the mob at that roon The question arose 
there whether or not in the riots at New Orleans we were liable 
for injuries done to an alien after he had manifested his inten- 
tion to expatriate himself and become a citizen of this country, 
or if the foreign government's control over him must not neces- 
sarily have ceased. 

I remember vana that there was very much argument pro 
and con as to the liability of the Governmentin that regard, and 
there was much of doubt about the status of these unfortunate 
men. But in the Chinese cases they are 8 on an 3 
different footing. They are an entirely different race. And, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a remark in this connection that 
seemingly I had forgotten before. Gentlemen say these laws are 
different from those which we apply to any other race, and argue 
against them for that reason. They then cite the language of 
the second section of the treaty, which says that these people 
shall be entitled to the rights conferred on other aliens. 

But there is no ambiguity whatever. There is nothing con- 
trary in those sections. The first sections of the treaty give the 
right to legislate. It is different language from that embodied 
in other treaties with other nations. So that both governments 
recognized the fact that the Chinaman was regarded as different 
from any other nationalities; that he came here under different 
conditions, with different purposes, filled with different desires, 
and that he did not come with any intention or expectation of 
remaining with us. Under those circumstances the Government 
of China permitted us in the treaty to make such regulations in 
regard to these people as we deemed necessary for our own pro- 
tection, different from those which we applied to other people. 
Our legal friends will agree that we are permitted to exercise 
different legislation in the protection of our rights toward him 
from that which we exercise in regard to any other alien immi- 
grant. Then, in subordination to that we must treat him just as 
we treat other aliens. The Chinaman is to enjoy the same rights 
as other aliens until we exercise our power under the first sec- 
tion of the treaty, and then only such rights as remain to him 
thereafter as fully as other aliens enjoy like 1 

Now. I hold that we are responsible for the life of every China- 
man who is legally here, because the language to be found in 
that treaty, which admits them to this country, requires that 
this Government shall so exercise all power as to procs and 
hold harmless the Chinaman, and was undoubtedly intended by 
them to create a special liability. This special provision was 
incorporated because they had learned in dealing with our people 
in the matter of the different riots which had taken place outin 
different parts of the Western country that the primary obliga- 
tion rested upon the State government and that the National 
Government was not held to be liable. 

Asamatter of good public policy, and in the interest of economy 
to prevent comprehensive and fraudulent claims against my 
Government, e existence of the two classes in our 
midst, itis our duty to these men to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Some gentleman said a moment ago, Why, out on the Cher- 
okee Strip every one had to register.” It was not considered 
any hardship. It was not regarded as an imposition upon the 
American citizen because he was compelled to register. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You have to register before you can vote. 

Mr. GEARY. Why, in my State I have to register in order to 
vote. I have to giveadescription of myself to enable the utmost 
certainty to be manifest to the election officers as to who the man 
is that bears my name and offers the ballot. I must step into 
my county clerk’s room and be measured, my exact height put 
on my certificate, my weight, the color of my hair, my complex- 
lon, the scar on my face 

Mr. CAMINETTI. And the bald head. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEARY. Well, there are s0 many bald ones among us 
that I admit I belong to the gang. [Laughter.] 

Every one of these marks is recorded. Idid not object to the 
bald head the last time, but when the clerk who took my de- 
scription put in grayheaded,“ then I kicked. [Renewed 
laughter) 

ow every one of my fellow-citizens who votes must do the 
same thing. Why, itis ‘‘humiliating” you say. It can not be 
helped. , We do not think it any hardship, however, we do not 
think we are humiliated, because we know it is wise. The ob- 
ject is to take it out of the power of the fraudulent class of voters 
to debase the suffrage and impose on the honest voters by fraud- 
ulently personating others. 

You know you require a doctor to get out a certificate and 
exhibit it on the wall of his office before he can practice medi- 
cine. What a terrible reflection on a man who desires to prac- 
tice medicine that he must be compelled to take out his certifi- 
cate and exhibit it. Do you not require him to up in his 
office a certificate so that everybody shall know that he is qual- 
ified? Your lawyer may know ever so much law and be the 
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brightest man in the community, but he is not permitted to 
practice his profession until he makes application and is regis- 
tered and gets his ‘‘ sheepskin.” 

All of these laws are based upon the right of a government to 
protect its people against fraud, and if we had no other or better 
right than that which grows out of the necessity of protectin 
ourselves and our people against fraud on the part of the Che 
nese, that would justify the legislation which was enacted two 


years ago. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] said that it would 
cost $7,000,000 to deport the Chinese in this country if we did not 
pass this bill. ThatI deny. Ido not believe it will take any 
considerable part of that sum. I think that is another argument 
of Chinese growth, and in saying that I do not mean to reflect 
upon the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. You do not deny, I suppose, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury reported that as the expense 
would be $51 for each steerage passage from San Francisco to 
Hong Kong, and $35 for arrest, trial, and inland transportation, 
the total for each person would be $86, and that if of them 
were deported it would cost $7,000,000. 

Mr. GEARY. I do not deny that the Secretary so reported. 
I deny, however, the correctness of his premises and conclusion. 
I do not believe that it will take any $7,000,000 or $1,000,000, or 
as much money as we have spent in the last ten years to protect 
ourselves against them, to deport every Chinaman that will be 
found within the limits of the Union. 

You gentlemen who talk about seven millions assume what is 
notso. You assume that every one of these Chinamen is going 
to permit you to send him back to China. What is your authority 
for that? These Chinamen left China to come here and make a 
certain sum of money by working at better wages than they could 
earn there, and then to go back to China. Now, if they find that 
we are really going to deport them, they are not going to allow 
themselves to be taken clear across the Pacific Ocean to China, 
simply to get another start for Mexico or Cuba. Just as soon as 
they understand that the American Congress means law when it 
makes it and that the American Executive can be trusted to en- 
force it, those Chinamen will take their departure, and your 
Treasury will not be troubled by the expense. You may havea 
few hundred of them on your hands, old men, or crippled or dis- 
eased Chinamen, who have no means to go; but just as soon as 
the active, the energetic ones understand that deportation means 
going back to China, and then the payment of another fare to get 
to Cuba or elsewhere, they will take the short and direct road to 
Cuba of their own notion. 

Let us hear no more of the seven millions,” then, because no 
sane man conversant with the race believes in it. Now, I be- 
lieve that if the present officers of this Government had done 
their duty on the 5th day of May and had continued doing it as 
the law directed, this condition would not be presented to us, 
and there would have been no necessity for an appropriation or 
an extension of time. It is not a very agreeable position for a 
Democrat to be in within a few months after the advent of his 
own Administration—— 8 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Is it not true that the time 
for the Chinese to register began on the 5th of May, 1892? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. And it expired on the 5th 
day of May, 1893, so that there were ten months, or about that 
time. in which the Chinese could have registered under the last 
Administration, and yet, during the whole year there were only 
13,000 of them that did register out of a total of 106,000 in the 
country. 

Mr. GEARY. My friend will persist in trying to mix the 
babies up. [Laughter.] Let us try to keep them separate. I 
said this, that if on the 5th of May, 1893, and thereafter the men 
who were commanded by law to execute this law had done their 
duty, there would be no necessity for extension and no necessity 
for another appropriation. I think that is plain enough. I am 
not talking about what occurred anterior to the 5th of Mar. 1893. 
I am talking about the nonperformance of duty after the viola- 
tion of the law by these people. I am talking about what oc- 
curred subsequent to May, 1893, not about what was done by 
either Administration prior thereto. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman think 
$25,000 was enough to deport these Chinese? 

Mr. GEARY. Do I think so? Will my saying so convey any 
new idea tothegentleman? Does he knów enough about Chinese 
character to make him a judge of what amount of expenditure 
would be sufficient for this purpose? The gentleman is a good 
deal of a volunteer. My saying so will not convince him. But 


we who know these people—who have had experience with them, 
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who know their aims, their pu 8, their ambitions, and the 
crimes they practice—we know that rather than take any chance 
of being sent back to China they would voluntarily have left our 
borders. Twenty-five thousand dollars would have demonstrated 
the intent of the Administration to enforce the law just as well 
as $25,000,000. [Applause.] 

Now, itis not pleasant as a Democrat to stand here in the first 
months of an A tration and criticise the action of execu- 
tive branches of the Government filled by those of our own selec- 
tion. But I think that no party was ever yet benefited by con- 
doning the offenses of their own partisans when they deserved 
censure. I think I owe an obligation to my party greater than 
I owe to any man, no matter what place he may fill or to what posi- 
tion he may have been called. The Democratic party existed 
years before any of us; and long after we bave passed away, unless 
public confidence in our pledges is destroyed, unless respect for 
our declarations in convention is lost, unless such confidence is 
destroyed by the actions of our own selected agents, the Demo- 
cratic party will go on in all the years to come, commanding the 
confidence of the people and lending its assistance to the devel- 
opment and progression of our country. [Applause.] But if we 
permit our own pariy friends—if we permit the men of our own 
selection to violate party faith and break party platforms, 
ror we have no right to ask for a continuance of public confi- 

ence. 

And, owing a duty to my party, loving her better than I love 
any man, e that her administration of affairs will secure 
the greatest possible amount of happiness for all my people, de- 
siring to see her march on without impairment of her strength, 
because I think more of her than of any individual or aggrega- 
tion of individuals, I believe it my duty to condemn the officer 
of our own selection who violates the obligations of his office. 

This law said that on the 5th day of May the Chinamen who 
did not have the certificates described should be deported. No 
discretion was left with any man to suspend the enforcement of 
that law; and in a Government like ours we should not permit 
the assumption of such authority by any officer. Public office 
must be a public trust; and the trustee must find in the letter of 
the statutes the mode and manner of performing his duties. If 
the trustee is to be permitted, in the exercise of his own sweet 
will or in accordance with his own fancy, to suspend the opera- 
tion of law, then the executive trustee becomes the maker of legis- 
lation—a duty never contemplated by the Constitution. 

This law went into effect on the 5th of May last. The Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at ete last year pledged the Demo- 
cratic party to the enforcement of every law for the restriction 
of Chinese immigration. That wasa declaration made by the 
representatives of our party. All the power of that organiza- 
tion was pledged to the enforcement of such laws as were then 
on the statute books having for their object the restriction of 
Chinese immigration into this land. That platform was a con- 
tract made between the representatives of the party and the 
people who gave to that party their support. We in California, 
relying upon the Democratic party to keep pledges, upon the 
honesty of Democratic officers in the performance of their duty— 
because of our reliance in great part upon that declaration, we 
gave our electoral votes to this party. We have aright to de- 
mand that you fulfill that pledge; and if a Democratic officer 
sig in the way, then that Democratic officer must go down 
and out. 

There were two officers intrusted with the execution of this 
law—one the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the other the 
Attorney-General of the United States. On the 24th of May, 
1893, Mr. Carlisle issued an order, which I will ask the Clerk to 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: . 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1893. 

Sin: By Department circular, dated the 4th instant, officers of this De- 
partment were instructed to refrain from making arrests under the pro- 
visions of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled An act to prohibit the com- 

ot ese persons into the United States,” until otherwise directed. 
This order rem in force so far as it applies to Chinese persons who have 
failed to obtain certificates of residence under the provisions of the sixth 
section of said act, but who otherwise would have a right to remain in the 
United States. 

It is known, however, that great numbers of Chinese laborers have entered 
the United States in violation of e abbey er of the act approved May 6, 
1882, as amended by the act approved July 5, 1884, and of the act approved 
October 1, 1888. of these persons have obtained admission upon false 
idee carom that they were not laborers but merchants, and others have 
entered clandestinely from contiguous foreign territory. 

Inviting your attention to the t, second, third, fourth, and fifthsections 
of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese ms into the United States,” which continued in force the pro- 
visions of the previous acts 3 the coming into this country of Pht. 
nese laborers, and provide for the trial, imprisonment, and deportation of 
such persons who under said laws are found to be not lawfully entitled to 
rem: in the United States, you are directed to use all the means under 
your control to vigorously enforce said provisions of law and to take such 
measures as may be necessary to secure the arrest and prosecution of Chi- 
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nese laborers who are unable to show that they have obtained lawful admis 
sion into the United States. 
Respectfully, yours, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

This regulation or letter issued by Mr. Carlisle on the 24th of 
May last was, I think, strictly in accordance with his duty. I 
have no fault to find with the Treasury Department, no charge 
of omission to make tit. The act of May, 1892, provided 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should make all needed reg- 
ulations to carry out that law; that he should provide the appa- 
ratus for registration and the form of certificates, should put in 
motion that 8 But when the 5th of May, 1893, arrived, 
the right to register having ceased on that day, there was no 
longar any duty incumbent upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do anything under the sixth section of that act. 

Mr. Carlisle in his letter calls the attention of his subordi- 
nates to the factand commands them to use all the power at their 
disposal to enforce the other sections of the law, that is, to pre- 
vent Chinamen crossing the frontier and to arrest them at the 
pores of entry if they should attempt to come into the country 

raudulently. But IL contend that his Department had no longer 
jurisdiction over the matter of deportation; that by the terms 
of the law, when that right to register had ceased, these parties 
became guilty of a crime; and the duty of enforcing that provi- 
sion devolved upon the Attorney-General of the United States. 

I think that most of my fellow-Californians will bear me out 
in thestatement that we have always found that the ap De- 
partment was ready and willing to lend all the assistance in its 
power to the execution and enforcement of the Chinese exclu- 
sionlaw. Itwas the 8 the Attorney-General of the United 
States to put in motion the machinery calculated to punish the 
men who had been guilty of violating the laws, and he had no 
right or authority to say, I will discriminate between this class 
of criminals and that classof criminals.” His duty was to blindly 
proceed as an executive, leaving the reasons for the laws to be 
considered by those who made them. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCCREARY] says no 
persons were deported. Why did not the Attorney-General of 
the United States deport the men who were used totest the con- 
stitutionality of this law, the men whom the Supreme Court of 
the United States said had no right within the limits of the 
United States? Would not that $25,000 have paid for their de- 
portation? Why was not some of that money used to take these 
two criminals from New York, who had been brought up in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and whose right to be de- 
ported had been adjudicated by that tribunal? y did not 

our Attorney-General obey the order of thatcourt? He had 

25,000 at his disposal then. The fare across the continent 
would not have been 8500. Why, he could have bought them 
the bridal chamber in a China ship, and still have had lots of 
money left to enforce the laws against other people. Did he do 
that? 

Where was his authority to suspend that writ of the Supreme 
Court? And where is the jurisdiction vested in him by any law 
of this land, that he can set at defiance the edict of our highest 
court? Is that man so much entitled to respect that I owe obli- 
gations to him, because he happens to fillan office by Democratic 
selection, to fail to denounce that usurpation of power? 

Why; he did this thing, which no other Attorney-General ever 
thought of in the history of this country. When these writs 
went back to Judge Lacombe’s court in New York, he followed 
them with a message asking the district attorney there to rep- 
resent to that court that he did not have the means to deport 
them, and to ask that court to nullity its own judgment! as 
that becoming conduct in this officer? 

If the great law officer of this Government can set at defiance 
the laws made by this Congress, if he can set himself above the 
legislative department of this Government, and for reasons sat- 
isfactory to him, or on his own judgment, or in accordance with 
his own sweet will, can say I will defy Congress, I will not ex- 
ecute the law, I will not respect the edict of the court,” what 
right have you to ask the commonest man that walks the street 
to have more respect for the law than he does? 

If that conduct is to become the guide of public officers, then 
anarchy is not so far removed as some men think. Now, I think 
we owe obligations to our party, and that we owe an obligation 
to ourselves, that a public officer who acts in that manner shall 
not escape denunciation or rebuke. 

I want to call the attention of Mr. Olney to the conduct of an- 
other Attorney-General, in a time more trying than this, when 
there was more excitement, when his own party stood behind 
him demanding the violation of law, when the legislation was 
repugnant to the people of a great section of this country, and 
when the violation would have been countenanced and approved 
by them, because of the conditions which then existed. p want 
to read the letter of Mr. Bates, Attorney-General of the United 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
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Statesunder Mr. Lincoln. On the 23d of July, 1861, the Attorney- 
General, in answer to a letter from the United States marshal of 
Kansas, inquiring whether he should assist in the execution of 
the fugitive-slave law, wrote as follows: 

SE E ÅTTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, July 28, 1561. 


Untied States Marshal, Kansas: 


tion of the fugitive-slave law. 
It is the President's constitutional duty to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed,” t means all laws. He has noright to - 


Aref by a ministerial officer to execute any law which properly belongs 
to his office is an official misdemeanor, of which I have no doubt the Presi- 
dent — take notice. 

2 = EDWARD BATES. 

There is adefinition of his duties made by a Republican At- 
torney-General, right in the midst of that war, when all the 
opinion of the North would have sustained it. He said I have 
no discretion, nor has the President, about enforcing one and re- 
fusing toenforce the other. We know that pe rey Attorney- 
General of the United States is doing this, that his purpose 
is to violate the platform of our party and the laws in the mat- 
ter, and when it comes to the knowledge of the President he 
should receive the same treatment as Lincoln would have meted 
out to his subordinates if they had been guilty of like offenses. 

I am opposed to the present law because I do not think the 
proposed measure would be operative. The bill merely pro- 
vides for the extension of the period of registration. I contend 
that there should be a certain amendment made to it in order to 
make it operative. It is a uliar bill. I want to read some- 


thing from this mo: s Post in reference to the resolution 
creron pT Mr. DOLPH the Senate yesterday asking for in- 
rmation: 


Senator DOLPH was misinformed when he stated in the Senate Monday that 
the Chinese Government had not asked for an extension of time for Chinese 
to under a modified form ot the Geary act. In the brief execu- 

ich Mr. DouPH'’s own resolution calling for 8 ee 


tirely unnecessary. They were minister 
in the name of his Government given distinct assurances that if some of the 
of the Geary tra- 


ve features law were modified and the time for 
tion was extended dents would 
provision. 


comply with the registration 

The Chinese minister has given assurance that if we will mod- 
ify our laws that he will advise his people to obey them! What 
a magnificent spectacle that is for American Representatives. 

Are we to have a new rule laid down that when we determine 
to have legislation with reference to any foreign people in our 
- midst that we must first consult the minister representing that 
country? If we are, then we must consult the foreign ministers 
with reference to the tariff laws so as to regulate the importa- 
tions. We must go into a conference with every foreign min- 
ister, I do not think that that can be contemplated as a propo- 
sition that would be acceptuble, especially in a Democratic Con- 

ss, because if this rule prevailed, that all legislation touch- 
E: foreign people must receive the approval of their ministers, 
what in the world is te become of the poor Irish, who have not 
gota minister? [Laughter.] Now, then, following it out: 
eee th * together ta the 5 — 
McCreary modification of the Everett Chinese bill. 

The Chinese minister, the Secretary, and this Attorney-Gen- 
eral, put their three little heads together, and the McCreary bill 
the Post says, is the product of that combination. [Laug ter.] 

Mr. M ARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him, in justice to myself. I do not suppose the gen- 
tleman from California desires to misrepresent me. 

Mr. GEARY. I have not done so. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. You are reading from a 
newspaper that did misrepresent me. The bill which is an 
amendment of the bill know as the act is very brief. I 

that bill. The first bill was introduced by Mr. EVERETT, 

and the subcommittee to which it was referred requested me to 
draft a bill in accordance with their views, which they gave to 
me at our meeting, and the present bill is the bill which I 
in accordance with the request of that subcommittee. I 

gem it proper to make that statement after what the gentleman 


Mr. GEARY. Iam willing that the gentleman shall have all 
the credit. I have no desire to detract from it. I do not know 
whether theChinese minister ee this bill. I do not know 
that he was consulted about it. I would not like to think my 


friend had even consulted with him. I am not running the Post. 


It is quite a singular thing, however, that a resolution introduced 


in the Senate yesterday asking for this very informatfon was sent 
to a committee, as lam ad and immediately the Post comes 
out in the morning and tells us we need not press the resolution 
because the minister has agreed to it already. 

Now, I wanttosay thismuch. The gentleman from Kentucky 
5 this bill. This bill is the successor of the Everett 

The paternity of the Everett bill is not known. I believe 
the gentleman from Massachusetts does not contend that he pre- 
parer Pac himself. Am I doing the gentleman an injustice when 

t? 
. EVERETT. I did not prepare it myself. 

Mr. GEARY. So that in anything I say about the Everett 
bill I am not reflecting upon the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
because he declines the paternity of this child. It is somebody 
else’s baby. Now, then, the McCreary bill is the Everett bill a 
little older. 

Brother McCreary took the text of the Everett bill, which, 
in turn, is taken bodily from the bill of 1892, and added to it the 
labor clauses and made some other ch ‘es, and that is the Mo- 
Creary bill, socalled. Idid notlike the Everett bill; none of my 
people did like it. I do not know who prepared it, but Ido thin 
the Chinese minister had some hand in it, either himself or his 
attorneys, because if ever there was a paper presented to an 
American Congress more thoroughly impressed with Chinese 
diplomatic characteristics than the Everett bill I never saw it. 
[Laughter.] That eee to extend the registration 
clause, but it really str down the law it pretended to extend. 
It never would have operated to confer the right of registration 
onanyone. In the first section it provided that— 

All Chinese now in the United States and who now have a legal right to re- 
main may register within the next year. 

Why, sir, the only Chinese here and legally entitled to be here 
when the Everett bill was introduced, were those who had al- 
ready registered, because under the operation of the law of 1892 
the status of all those who did not register was fixed by provid- 
ing that they should be held to be illegally in the country on 
the 5th day of May, 1893; so that, I repeat, the only Chinamen 
legally in the country at the time the Everett bill was introduced 
were those who had complied with the law. And this 
adroitly drawn bill, to which I rstand some high in author- 
w ve thesanction of their names I do not know whether they 
will do it still or not—pretended to extend the right of registra- 
tion when as a matter of fact it did nothing of th Stand- 

alone that would not be so bad, but the second section of that 
bill is the joker;“ that is the Chinese queue on this bill. 


[Laughter.] That section provides that 
No proceedings for the violation of the provisions of said section 6 of the 
said act of May 5, 1892, as originally enacted shall hereafter be instituted 
andall tor violation now pending are hereby discontinued. 
Meaning: No Chinaman now without a certificate of 
tration need get one. ney sha ee for not onpa th 
ed and the proceedings shall be dis- 


the law ware hereby suspe: 


Do you remember the anxiety that was exhibited by some gen- 
tlemen to crowd that bill through this House? We were to meet 
on Tuesday and pass it on Wednesday because there was such 
danger of something dreadful happe The Chinese minis- 
ter was ing up and down in front of the State Department; 
China would declare war; somebody was going to be murdered, 
unless we passed that abortive thing of Chinese creation. 

Think you these adroit attorneys, Mr. Choate and the other 
gentlemen, who, by the way, have not worked for any beggar's 
fees, and who have been proclaiming for the lastsix months that 
they would find a way to avoid the act of 1892, think you that 
they knew nothing about this instrument? They thought this 
bill would come in here, and that, under whip and spur, with the 
bac of the Administration behind it, it would be rushed 
through, it would walk over us, and we would have no right or 

tunity of protest. That instrument meant to aay the 

law and not to extend it. Now, when you come to us with a 

brother of that child which has no father, have we nota 

Tight to be suspicious of him too? [Laughter.] What right 

have you to tell us that, made that exhibition of your 

purposes and desires, we are not entitled to ask this House to 

stop and consult us as to what we want, rather than take the 

advice of men who would send such an instrument as that into 
a Democratic ss? 

Now, I have said that I propose to amend this bill. I have 
three amendments that I am going to offer. The first is for the 


pho ph. We of the Western country believe that to be ab- 
sol n if we are to have registration at all. 
Without it there is no certain means of identif, the China- 


man. Without it the certificate will be merely a t that can 
be transferred from one to another and can be made to serve 
criminal and noncriminal alike. The other amendment I am 
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surprised has not been faith 
to give us a law that s be operative. When this law went 
into effect disputes arose between the De; ents as to whose 
business it was to deport the Chinamen, My other amendment 
is intended to make it certain who shull take charge of the en- 
forcement of this law. It provides that 

Such order of deportation shall be executed by the United States marshal 
of the district within which the order is made, and he shall execute the same 
with all convénient dispatch; and, pending the execution of such order, 
such Chinese son shail remain in the custody of the United States mar- 
shal, and shall not be admitted to bail. 

That is merely intended to clear up an ambiguity in the exist- 

law, and if the purpose is to pass a law that can be enforced, 
Ido not seo why that provision should not be inserted. 

Now, a word about the photograph. My Democratic friends 
will say, Why don’t you confer upon Secretary Carlisle the 
same discretion that youconferred upon Secretary Foster?” For 
this reason: After Mr. Carlisle came into office he removed the 
necessity for it. He declared himself opposed to the photograph 
and he modified the instructions by eliminating it. And I un- 
derstand as a lawyer the reason was based upon the fact that he 
had no authority under a discretionary power to impose the re- 
quirement of the pho ph or for two witnesses. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

Yes, sir. 


ted, if the intention is in good 


r. GEARY. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. If those three amendments 
which the gentleman has just read should be agreed to by the 
House, would all the Representatives from California then sup- 
port the bill to extend this time six months? 

Mr. GEARY. My friend, I have not talked with all the Rep- 
resentatives from California. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I thought you said there had 
been a meeting of them? 

Mr. GEARY. No, sir; you misunderstood me, I have said 
here repeatedly to day that I can only speak for myself. We 
are a peculiar lot of fellows out on that coast. 

Mr. MocCREARY of Kentucky. Then you can not state that 
the Representatives from California will vote for the bill if 
if those amendments are agreed to? 

Mr. GEARY. Ioan only state what I will do. More than 
that I can not say. I suppose in time they will all speak for 
themselves. But let me ask my friend a question, for you must 
understand I was bornin Yankee land, Suppose we should all 
say we will support the bill with these amendments, will you 
agree to the amendments? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Idonot know what the House 

agree to. ButI want to see whether you gentlemen, the 
Representatives of California, are willing to agree on any terms to 
this proposed extension of six months. 

Mr. GEARY. Suppose you and I try to first agree, leaving 
out the others 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The amendments suggested 
by the gentleman have never been formally offered tothe Danika, 
and have never been discussed. 1 

Mr. GEARY. Will the gentleman say for himself, as author 
of this bill. that he will permit these modifications of it? | 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky, I want the Representatives 
from California to state first what they want. 

_ Mr.GEARY. Well, you forget, wehave got the age. [Laugh- 
ter.] The gentleman being in charge of this measure and hav- 
ing the affirmative, I think he ought to act first. 

understand that Mr. Carlisle s objection was based on this 
E that where Congress enacts a law imposing liabil- 
ties upon certain „and gives to a public officer discre- 
tion to carry out the law, he may it out strictly, literally, 
but in doing so he must impose noadditional liability or obliga- 
tion on party or class. Mr. Carlisle's contention will be and 
has been t he had no right to impose the requirement of a 
photograph, because it would compel the Chinaman to pay a tax 
or to expend some money in order to comply with the law, and 
that Congress alone has authority to impose such an obliga- 
tion. We have no lack of confidence in Mr. Carlisle; but we 
recognize his ability as a lawyer. We demand this thing as es- 
seu Why should it be said, Trust Mr. Carlisle to change 
his legal opinion,” when by putting the enactment in the bill we 
can secure the end we desire. 7 

There is one other definition that we think necessary. The 
treaty permits merchants“ to come into this country. We 
have no desire to restrict the movements of the mercantile class: 
but the trouble has been that men pretending to be merchants 
have asked for admission at New York and other places, have 
sworn that they had interests in storesestablished in those com- 
munities, have been admitted as merchants, and immediate} 
de into full-fledged laborers. We merely ask fora def- 

nition of the word merchant” which shall be broad enough to 

protect every man legitimately engaged in that industry and 


narrow enough to prevent the designation being used as an in- 
strument of fraud by a class that we do not desire. 

This amendment requires every Chinaman asking to be ad- 
mitted into the United States and who claims to have 3 
resided here to prove that for at least one year at some fix 
place of business within the Union he was e d in brig 
and selling merchandise. We do not damand that he shall have 
adollar’s worth of stock or a thousand dollars’ worth; we simply 
follow the language of the treaty and demand this protection to 
our own people. 

Those are my three amendments. I do not think this law can 
be enforced without money. We have $25,000 available to-day 
that might be used for the enforcement of this law; and I want 
to call the attentionof the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to what I am now about to state. I have received to-day 
the statement of the gentleman in the internal-revenue depart- 
ment having charge of the enforcement of this law, who says 
that the law can not be enforced for six months for less than 
$48,000 at the lowest estimate. Now. what is the use of peeing 
a law to give n aright to register, if you honestly mean 
to enforce that law, and then not give the officer charged with 
its enforcement the means to put its machinery in motion. 

What sense is there in saying to Mr. Carlisle, ‘‘Enforce this. 
law for six months,” while you refuse to give him any means with 
which to execute it? Do you want us to come back here six 
months from now and listen to another e saying that hu- 
manity will be outraged unless we give still another opportunity 
to register, because yo passed this law and forgot to create any 
machinery to put it intoexecution? We wantto avoid that, and 
Isay to you in good faith I think money enough should be put 
into this bill to equip Mr. Carlisle with all the means he needs 
for the 2-0 W. the bill contemplates. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman from 
California remember that when he introduced his bill which 
was passed on the 5th day of May, 1892, that he did not appro- 
priate a dollar of money to carry it into effect, and that the 
money was provided in the 5 bill brought in by the 
Committee on Appropriations? ow, we take the same course 
that your bill The gentleman did not provide a dollar 
of appropriation in his bill, just as in the present case, but sub- 
sequently the committee brought in a bill which contained 
$50,000, There is now a bill pending, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, in charge of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS], providing money to carry this into effect. 

Mr.G V. It is funny how le get wedded to inconsis- 
tencies, strange how they ignore conditions. Now let me state 
the situation. What the gentleman says is all true. The law 
to which he refers was passed on the 5th day of May, 1892, and 
a period of one year, or until May, 1893, was given for its en- 
forcement. The appropriation bills were brought inte the House 
in June, the month following. There was not any delay an their 
passage. By the time the officers of the Treasury had their 
plans prepared, by the passage of the appropriation bills enough. 
money was at their disposal to go to work, within thirty or forty 
days after the passage of the law. Now, contrast that with the 
presentcondition. The Anpropriskona Committee of this House 
will not bring in an appropriation bill until some time next year. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But there is a separate bill 
pending before the committee. 

Mr. GEARY. If the gentleman will assure me that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will bring in that bill, say within 
2 it will remove one of the objections 

A MEMBER. We will not be here thirty days from now. 

Mr. GEARY. What! not here thirty days! Why, we arego- 
ing to camp on the hill to-night. [Laughter.] 

ut, Mr. Speaker, the difference is ihis: This law must be 
enforced at once. This right to ey Seg is given to the China- 
man, and he ought to have the right to go in to morrow and be 
granted the privilege of exercising that right. The appropria- 
tion bills will not come in and pass the House before May. In 
the mean time the Treasury is withoutmoney to enforce the law, 
and the Chinaman without any right to exercise the privilege 
which you give him. 

If good faith stands behind the measure, if this bill is not to 
be on a parity with the other thing that has no father, if the 
sections are to be worked, and if our fears are not to be allayed 
by mere promises of support only, without anything to make the 
promises operative, why not annex the needed sum of money 
and let it go through with the bill? That will allay our re- 
hensions and our suspicions and we ought not to be blamed for 

them. We come from a country where guile is not 
so common as in the Eastern lands, and where men having been 
deceived once have suspicions for all time tocome. [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, I am thankful for the way in which the 
House has treated me. I am „ of my people 
and State, as are all of my colleagues from that section of the 
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country, towhom this question is a local one. More than 95 per 
cent of all the Chinese in the Union reside west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Every man on this floor, every man in the Senate 
of the United States, from that section stands committed to the 
necessity of giving us protection for our people. 

Lhave been in this House now going on three terms, and have 
heard much of the sacredness of the right of local self-govern- 
ment. I have sat here for many days just past and listened to 
men getting up and demanding that laws should be repealed be- 
cause they prevented the people from governing themselves in 
their own localities. 

I was in the Fifty-first Congress when the men of the South 
were threatened with legislation that they feared far worse than 
they feared war or pestilence; when anxiety sat with you da 
and night, when you fought the force bill, a bill having its ori- 
gin, no doubt, in the same place as this, which was directed 

st your people of the South, against your society and the 
right of the white man to be supreme in thesunny South. I re- 
member in that hour when all feared that a Republican Presi- 
dent would have the right and the opportunity to put his name 
to that bill; when that was pending in the Senate of the United 
States, you did not turn to the East for help, but you turned to 
- the land beyond the Rocky Mountains [app ause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and from that section men left their party and came 
to your assistance. 
he two Senators from my own golden State, from the State 
of Nevada, Republicans from Colorado and Oregon, all joined 
hands with you and said whenever an attack is made by any 
alien race upon our brother white men of the South, or hi 
white civilization anywhere, you can command our friendship 
and support because we know howit is ourselves. In that hour, 
with Hearst and Stanford in the lead, and STEWART, JONES, 
MITCHELL, TELLER, WOLCOTT, and others from the West, we 
stood by you. We freely performed, as brethren, our duty in 
upholding the idea that white civilization must be dominant on 
this continent; in that hour you men of the South turned to us 
and found assistance. I say, are we now to turn to a Democratic 
Congress and be stricken down in this hour and day of peril b 
the very men that we helped then, and who should be our etern: 
pce eg, of a common danger creating acommon necessity? 
plause. 

Talk about humanity! Talk about barbarism! Have I not 
heard those same things said of you, from the self-same lips al- 
most? Have not I heard the men who have denounced us as 
barbarians, because we seek to limit Chinese immigration, who 
charge us with violating treaties and breaking laws, say that 
because 5 asserted your rights in your homes and protected 
your citizens, you have broken the Constitution of the Union 
and violated the statutes of the land? We permitted no such 
charge to cause us to falter when you wanted our help, our 
friendship, and our assistance. 

Recognizing the justice aryo position, a position born of 
the necessities that surrounded you, we went to your assistance, 
and now here, oe for the same right, the right that we 
in the West shall be allowed to settle our local affairs according 
to our own rules, that we shall have protection for our own in- 
stitutions against Asiatic immigration, that our white labor 
shall not be forced into competition with this kind of people, 
that our States shall be freed from the ban of the accursed pres- 
ence of the yellow slave, we ask you now to extend to us the aid 
we 8 to you two years ago. [Applause.] I think Iknow 
the Southern character well enough to feel sure that you will 
not ask us to go back to our constituents on the other side of 
the mountains, and tell them that Southern men are forgetful 
and ungrateful. [Applause.] 


Restoration 5 Silver to Equal Monetary Functions with Gold. 
SPEECH 
HON. F. M. COCKRELL, 


OF MISSOURL 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 9, 10, and 11, 1898. 
The Senate ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part ot 


au act. approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 
Mr. COCKRELL said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: No more important measure has ever been 
pending in the Senate than the present bill, no measure fraught 
with more important results to the present and coming genera- 


ern Its importance demands and justifies its fullest consider- 
ation. 

Gold and silver by the common law of England, transplanted 
here by our ancestors, were money and a full legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts upon a perfect equality as coin and bullion down 
to the adoption of our Constitution. We had the true bimetal- 
lic system. 

By the express terms of our Constitution— 

The Co hall h i 
nereo TOT Trien 8th abd ar the bud of een ad ger 

And further: 


No state shall + + „ coin money * * + or make anything but gold 


and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

Our Constitution clearly establishes bimetallism, and vests in 
the os Bris the exclusive power to provite by laws for coining 

old and silver metal into money, and then to regulate and fix the 

egal-tender value of such coin and of foreign coin as such money, 

The Constitution does not give Congress the power to regulate 
the value, the market value, the commercial value, of gold and 
silver as metals, as commodities. It only gives the power to 
regulate the value of the coined gold and silver, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign coinage. It clearly gives to each State the 
right to make such gold and silver coins a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. 

Gold and silver coinsare the money of our Constitution, which, 
when enacted, only recognized what previously existed. Con- 
gress has no power to declare that either gold or silver coin shall 
not be money—no power to demonetize either gold or silver coin 
or both. ell did Daniel Webster declare: 

Tam clearly of opinion that gold and silver at rates fixed by Congress con- 
stitute the legal standard of ue in this country, and that neither Congress 
nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to displace 
this standard. 

When we demand that sg ier shall by law fix the ratios be- 
tween gold and silver coined in our mints into money and give 
to each equal powers and privileges, free or equal unlimited 
coinage, we demand only obedience to our Constitution. 

Congress, By, An act establishing a mint and regulating the 
coins of the United States,” approved April 2, 1792, exercised 
its constitutional power by establishing a mint and authorizin 
the coinage of gold, silver, and copper coins, and placed gold an 
silver upon a perfect equality, and gave to each unlimited coin- 
age, and to the coins of each full legal tender in all payments, 
the gold coins to be les, half eagles, and quarter eagles of the 
declared value of ten, five, and two and one-half dollars, respec- 
tively, Il parts pure gold to 1 of alloy; and the silver coin to be dol- 
lars or units, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes 
and made them alla full legal tender in payment of any and all 
sums. 

The weight of the gold in one dollar if coined would have been 
27 grains standard and 24.75 pure, and the weight of the silver 
in the dollar or unit was 416 grains standard and 3711 grains pure, 
and the value of this silver dollar was to be that of the Spanish 
milled dollar as then current. This law further declared— 

That the money of account of the United States shall be expressed in dol- 
lars or units, dimes, or tenths, * + and that all accounts of the public 
officers and A bate page| in the Congress of the United States shall be 
kept in due conformity with this regulation— 

And— 
that the proportionate value of gold and silver in all coins which shall by 
law be current as money within the United States shall be as 15 to 1. 


79 our first monetary law, continued in force until June 28, 
1834. 


Congress, by An act concerning the gold coins of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” ected bse June 28, 1834, and to 
take effect July 31, 1834, reduced the standard weight and fine- 
ness of the gold coins from 27 grains standard and 24.75 pure in 
the dollar to 25.8 standard and 23.2 grains pure to the dollar, be- 
ing a reduction of the standard gold of 1.2 grains and of the pure 

old 1.55 grains to the dollar, and declared the new gold coins a 

ull legal tender in all payments, and made all gold coins previ- 
ously minted receivable in all payments at the rate of 94.8 cents 
per pennyweight. 

Congress, by An act to establish a mint and regulate the coins 
of the United States,” approved January 18, 1837, fixed the stand- 
ard for both gold and silver coin of the United States at 9 
parts pure to 1 of N and the weight of the silver dollar at 412 

rains, and of the h ł dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and halt- 
Kinek correspondingly, and made them all legal tenders for all 
sums whatever. Thus the alioy was reduced, while the pure 
silver of 3713 grains was retained in the standard silver dollar. 

The standard weight of the N golg coins was not changed, but 
the fineness was fractionall, vanced, so that a gold dollar if 
coined would have contained 23.22 grains pure gold instead of 
23.20, and these reductions by the laws of 1434 and 1837 of the 
weight and fineness of the gold coins changed the relative val- 
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uation or ratio of gold and silver in coinage from 1 to 15 to 1 to 
15.988, and increased the coining rate or legal-tender value of 
gold in this country 6.589 per cent, and both goid and silver 

ullion and coin were continued upon a perfect eguality at the 
prescribed ratio. 

Congress, by An act to authorize the coinage of gold dollars 
and double eagles,” approved March 3, 1849, authorized the coin- 
age of gold dollars, each to be of the value of $1, or unit“ and 
„double eagles, each to be of the value of $20, or units,” with 
full legal tender and free coinage. 

Congress, by An act amendatory of existing laws relative to 
the half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, and half dime,” approved 
February 21, 1853, reduced the standard weight of the half dol- 
lar from 2064 grains to 192 grains, a reduction of 144 grains, and 
the quarter dollar, dime, and half dime correspondingly, to take 
effect from June 1, 1853, and made them legal tender for allsums 
not exceeding $5, and they could only be coined upon Govern- 
ment account from silver purchased in the market. 

This law continued the unlimited coinage, with full legal ten- 
der, of gold and silver bullion into gold coins and the standard 
silver dollar, and imposed a mint charge upon the depositor, 
whether the metal was coined or cast into ingots or bars, of one- 
half of 1 per cent. This law also authorized the coinage of the 
three-dollar gold piece, with full legal tender, and by the act of 
March 3, 1853, this law was made to take effect from April 1, 1853, 
and the charge for casting gold or silver into bars or ingots was 
reduced to the actual cost thereof. 

By the law of March 3, 1853, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to establish in New York City an assay office for 
assaying and casting neo and silver bullion and foreign coin 
into bars, ingots, or ks, and the assistant treasurer at New 
York was made the treasurer of such assay office, and was au- 
thorized, upon the deposit of gold or silver bullion or foreign 
coin and the ascertainment of its net value to issue his certifi- 
cate of the net value thereof, payable in coins of the same metal 
as that deposited, * * * which certificates shall be receiv- 
able at any time within sixty days from the date thereof in Ray 
ment of debts due to the United States at the port of New 
York, for the full sum therein certified,” and the same charge 
was made as at the mint. This is the origin of our gold and 
silver certificates. 

Congress, by “An act to provide waga and means for the sup- 
port of the Government,” approved March 3, 1863, authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue certificates for gold coin 
or bullion de ted in sums of not less than $20, such certificates 
to be receivable in payment of interest on the public debt and 
duties on imports. 

Con, by An act revising and amending the laws relative 
to the mint, assay office, and coinage of the United States,” ap- 
proved February 12, 1873, and known as the coinage act of that 
year, established a single gold standard and declared the gold 
dollar piece, of the standard weight of 25.8 grains, the unit of 
value, and prohibited the coinage of the silver dollar of 412+ 
ERT but continued the coinage of the half dollar, quarter 

ollar, and dime, increasing the weight of the half dollar nine- 
tenths of a grain, or to 192.9, and the quarter dollar and dime 
eorrespondingly, and limited their legal tender to any amount 
not exceeding 85 in one payment, the silver bullion to be pur- 
chased for such coinage and coined on Government account, 
and also authorized the coinage of the trade dollar of 420 grains 
standard silver, to be a legal tender for 35, which legal tender 
was repealed by the law of July 22, 1876. 

From the foundation of our constitutional Government to Feb- 
ruary 12,1873, our laws maintained our constitutional bimetallic 
system unimpaired—gold and silver upon a perfect equality with 
full monetary functions. 

The standard silver dollar, containing 3711 grains of pure sil- 
ver, was maintained as the unit of value. The law of eet 4 
18, 1837, only reduced the alloy in the silver dollar 3} grains, an 
made the dollar, silver and gold, 9 parts pure and 1 part alloy, 
instead of 11 parts fine and 1 part alloy. 

The law of February 12, 1873, establishing the single gold stan- 
dard and demonetizing the standard silver dollar of 3713 grains 
pure silver and 4123 grains standard silver, nine-tenths fine and 
one-tenth alloy, was passed by a Congress overwhelmingly Re- 

ublican in House and Senate, and was approved by a Repub- 
ican President. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and had charge of the bill 
in the Senate and well knew its provisions and effects. It is 
almost absolutely certain that there were not three other Sena- 
tors, nor five members of the House, who knew at the time that 
law was enacted that it demonetized the standard silver dollar 
or established the single gold standard. 

At that time there was no discussion of the co e question, 
There was no public demand for any legislation relative to the 


value, the fineness, or the ratio of gold and silver coin. Neither 
one of them was in actual circulation as money. Each one of 
them was at a large premium. A silver dollar of 371i grains pure 
was more valuable than a gold dollar of 23.22 grains pure; or the 
standard silver dollar of 412+ was of more value as an’ 
article of merchandise in the open markets than the standard 
gold dollar of 25.8 5 

There was something back of this, Mr. President. Iam not 
going into a controversy at this time in regard to the motives 
that inspired the action which deliberately and intentionall 
led to the enactment of the law of 1873, and for which 
country must hold the distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
alone responsible, because I do not believe anotber Senator knew 
Whos was contained in that bill. The Senator from Ohio did 

now it. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Dos the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Mli- 
no 

Mr. COCKRELL. With a great deal of 

Mr. PALMER. Iam curious to know w 
tor did not know it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because there was no'discussion. 
Every Senator who was here then, and who has ever spoken on 
the subject since, has admitted that he did not know it; and the 
documents I have here give a full and complete history of this 
whole movement from 1861; they are included in the reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the Director of the Mint. 
But the history of it is contained specially in documents sent to 
Congress and which were not laid upon the desks of Senators, in 
all probani g; or if they were, they were treated by Senators 
justas such documents are too often treated to-day—they did 
not read them, that was all. They ought to have known it, but 
oar did not. 

r. PALMER. I have understood from the history of the 
matter that the bill was several times printed and amended. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I have here a more com- 
plete collection of the documents on that question than I have 
ever yet seen or heard read in the Senate from the beginning, 
the recommendations of the mint officers, and the letters they 
sent out all over the country to doctrinaires to get their views 
upon coinage, and the recommendations they have given here 
for striking down the standard silver dollar, and all that. But 
I doubt whether any one solitary Senator ever read them. The 
Senator from Ohio Mr. SHERMAN] is the only one that has ever 
seein ae to know, and he pretends to be as innocent as an un- 

rn child of what was going to be the effect of it, as Ishall show 
before I get through. 

Mr. PALMER. Innocence seems to have been the general 
condition of the Senate about that time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itseemsso. Why? Because of the haste 
with which the measure was pressed through after it was brought 
up. It was brought up, read, and ed upon the assurance 
that it was simply a coinage law. No controversy arose over it 
to amount to anything. It was a bill of sixty-five or sixty-six 
sections. It received the same consideration that many long 


3 
y some other Sena- 


-bills receive that are brought up here and upon which no dis- 


cussion arises, no demand is made for the and Senators 
know nothing about them, and with regard to which the great 
masses of the people of this country have never been informed, 
They were not heard upon this matter. There was no demand 
for that legislation from any part of the world. 

At that time, or rather on June 30, 1872, we had $1,794,277,650 
outstanding interest-bearing United States bonds and $413,566,- 
968 noninterest-bearing obligations, mostly United States notes, 
making a total of $2,207,844,618 liabilities—interest and noninter- 
est bearing—of which $200,000,000 were the funded loan of 1881, 
issued under the law of July 14, 1870, and payable in coin of the 
standard value of the United States gold and silver dollars on 
said July 14,1870. Nearly all the remaining liabilities—over 
two billions—were payable in any legal-tender dollars—gold, sil- 
ver, or greenbacks. The distinguished Senator from Ohio has 
time an —und I have his quotations here—asserted upon 
this floor that the 5-20 bonds were honestly and justly redeem- 
able and payable in legal-tender greenbacks, that wey were 
sold for greenbacks, exchanged for them, and could lawfully and 
justly be paid in them. 

In the calendar years 1871 and 1872 we coined $1,117,136 and 
$1,118,600, and in the one month and twelve aaye ony 1, 
1873, up to February 12, 1873—when its coinage was prohibited. 
we had coined $296,000 standard silver dollars, showing a very 
rapid increase in the coinage of such dollars. 

et, with this record standing upon our books, the Senator 
from Ohio, who has been Secretary of the Treasury and ought 
to know this record, and the Senators who favor gold monomet- 
allism and oppose the rehabilitation of silver, have time and 
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again proclaimed to the world that the people would not have 
ver coined into dollars. 

The Senator from Ohio said in his speech here this very ses- 
sion that it was dropped because nobody was having it coined. 
‘Yet here is the record. In the two years one month and twelve 
days rior to February 12, 1873, we had coined 2,531,736 stand- 

ver dollars—nearly one-third of the total coinage of such 
dollars to that date. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Missouri be kind 
enough to give the aggregate production of our silver mines for 
those years? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will give it hereafter. Ido not want to 
put it in at this point. I have the complete figures, but they 
come under another head, 

I shall hereafter discuss the causes leading to the passage of 
the law of February 12, 1873. It was not generally wn for 
months after, that the coin law of February 12, 1873, had 
demonetized the old stand dollar, and authorized a trade 
dollar of 420 grains with legal tender limited to $5, and es- 
tablished the single gold standard. The coinage of trade dol- 
lara followed at once the standard dollar, and they were used 
for sometime before the change was fully noted. 

Suffice it to say that it was notin the minds of the people, was 


not gene known for monthsafterwards;, that the coinage law 
of Feb 1873, had demonetized the old standard dollar, but 
simply author the trade dollar of 420 grains with legal ten- 


der quality limited to $5. 

How was that received by the people? What effect had that 
and the legislation of foreign nations upon the financial condi- 
tion of this country? 

The paio of September, 1873, swept like a deadly simoom from 
one end of this land to the other, and affected toa very large ex- 
tent foreign nations, sweeping away millions and billions of their 

from hard labor. No less a cyclone politically followed 
action of the ere e party. In the next general elec- 
tion in November, 1874, the Democratic party elected an over- 
whelming majority of. Representatives to the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, and the scepter of full power passed from the Republican 


party. 

Mr. President, something has been said, a deal has been 
said, in to the record of the two parties upon the silver 

uestion. ropose briefly to give that record, the record of 

e Democratic party and the record of the Republican party as 
well, upon this silver question. = 

In the Forty-fourth Gon , March 4, 1875, to March 4, 1877, 
the President was Republican. In the Senate there were 46 
Republicans, 29 Democrats, 1 vacancy. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives there were 107 Republicans, 186 Democrats. Congress 
convened December 6, 1875. On March 27, 1876, H. R. 2450, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, was pending. It appropriated 
money for a deficiency for the Bureau of . Print- 
ing, and in section 2 provided for the issue of subs y silver 
coins in the redemption of fractional currency. 

. Reagan, of Texas, offered an amendment ma the 
trade dollar legal tender for any amount not exceeding 850, and 
the silver coins less than a dollar for any amount not exceeding 
$25. This wis agreed to. Yeas 124—99 Democrats, 22 Republi- 
cans, 1 Independent; nays 94—28 Democrats, 65 Republicans, 1 
Independent. As amended the bill passed. Yeas 12 Dem- 
ocrats, 70 Republicans, and 2 Independents; nays 100—80 Demo- 
crats, 18 Te oe and 2 Independents. 

April 10, 1876, in the Senate, Mr, SHERMAN, from the Finance 
Committee, reported the bill with amendments; one amending 
section 3 so as to authorize the coinage ofa silver dollar of 412.8 
grains—a legal tender not exceeding $20 in any one payment 
except for customs dues and interest on public debt, and 
stopped the coinage of trade dollars. Another—a new section 
4—authorized the exchange of silver dollars for an equal amount 
of United States notes to be retired, canceled, and not reissued; 
and also for silver bullion at its market value. 

That was the policy at that time of the senior Senator from 
Ohio. It was to substitute a standard silver dollar of 412.8 
resp and that would make it the exact mathematical ratio of 

6 to 1; it was to issue those silver dollars and with them retire 
and cancel the greenbacks, the full legal-tender United States 
notes. 

By changing the bullion in silver dollars to 412.8 grains the 
exact ratio of silver to gold—16 to 1—was proposed. After dis- 
cussion and a full speech by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], he moved to strike out all after section 2 of the bill, in or- 
der to disembarrass the bill of a silver-coinage question, and 
Jeuveit asan independent question to be afterwardssettled. This 

on was to, and the Reagan amendment was stricken 
out. 

The House concurred in the Senate amendments for the same 
reason, and the bill became the law of April 17, 1876. 


On June 10, 1876, Mr. S. S. Cox, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, reported a joint resolution to issue the silver 
coins in the Treasury to an amount not ex $10,000,000 in 
exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender notes, to be kept 
as a special fund, to bə reissued o ly upon the retirement of 
fractional currency; which was passed without a division. 

June 21, 1876, in the Senate, the House joint resolution was 
amended by adding a section prohibiting the coinage of the trade 
dollar except for export trade; thus striking down the trade dol- 
lar, the only dollar authorized by the coinage law of 1873. 

That was the action of the Republican Senate at that time de- 
stroying eyery solitary silver dollar, even the trade dollar. 

June 28, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Payne, from the 
Banking and Currency Committee, reported for concurrence in 
the Senate amendments. Mr. F. Lan ers, of Indiana, moved to 
amend the Senate amendments by adding an amendment for free 
and unlimited coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 ins, 
with full legal tender, which was agreed to; yeas 110—85 Demo 
crats, 23 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 55—16 Democrats, 
37 Republicans, 2 Independents. 

July 1,1876, in the Senate the Finance Committee reported non- 
3 and a conference was asked and agreed to without 

vision 

The House agreed to the conference. 

The conferees, except Mr. Landers, reported to the House of 
Representatives an reement, receding from the Landers 
amendment with substitute of sections 3 and 4, increasing the 
amount of subsidiary silver coin to be issued in redemption of 
fractional currency, not to exceed $10,000,000, and ae 
the purchase of the silver bullion for such coinage at marke 
rate, to be made without loss in such coinage and issue, and took 
from the trade dollars any legal tender and limited their coin- 
age to export demand. Agreed to. Yeas 129—66 Democrats, 62 
Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 76—50 Democrats, 15 Repub- 
licans, 2 Independents. 

July 14, in the Senate the report was adopted without division. 
It became the law, as the joint resolution of July 22, 1876. 

On June 10, 1876, Mr. S. S. Cox, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, reported H. R. 3398, of three sections—very 
similar to the joint resolution of July 22, 1876. It was passed 
without division. 

In the Senate June 27, 1876, the bill was considered on the re- 
port of the Finance Committee to strike out all after theenacting 
clause and insert four new sections. This was a substitute pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Finance, headed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio. 

Section 1 provided for the coinage of silver dollars of 412.8 
grains, to be legal tender for sums not exceeding $20. 

Section 2 provided for exchang such dol and minor 
Opina Aor legal tenders to be canceled and not reissued or re- 


Section 3 provided for purchasing. silver bullion at market 
rates for such coinage, to be made without loss in coinage and 


ue. 

Section 4, prohibiting legal tender of the trade dollar, and 
limiting its coinage to export demand. This was before the law 
of J 22, 1876, had been enacted. 

On June 28, 1876, Senator moved to strike out in section 
1 the words ‘‘not exceeding $20,” the effect of which was to 
leave that dollar with full -tender quality in the payment 
ofall debts. That was to. Yeas 18—8 Democrats, 10 Re- 
publicans; nays 14—3 Democrats, 11 Republicans. On June 29 
the bill was recommitted to the Finance Committee and was never 
reported back. It was killed in a Republican Senate. 

uly 24, 1876, in the House of Representatives, Hon, William 
D. Kelley, Republican, moved to suspend the rules and pass a 
free and unlimited coinage bill. Yeus 119—84 Democrats, 33 Re- 
publicans, 2 Independents; s 68—27 Democrats, 40 Repub- 
licans, 1 Independent. Two-thirds not voting yea, it failed. 

On July 19, 1876, in the House of Representatives, Mr. BLAND, 
from the Committee on Mines and M reported H. R. 3635, 
for free coinage of gold and silver. December 13, 1876, at the sec- 
ond session of the Forty-fourth ress, Mr. BLAND offered a 
substitute for H. R. 3630, for free and unlimited coinage of silver 
dollar of 412} grains, with full legal-tender power. 

Mr. President, this was placing the standard silver dollar just 
where it had been from the organization of our Government u 
to the date of the of the law of February 12,1873. It 
was restoring to it all the functions of money, the same as were 
enjoyed by gold coin. This was eed to, and then passed: 
Yeas 168—123 Democrats, 45 Republicans; nays 53—17 Demo- 
crats, 36 Republicans. The bill as was sent to the Re- 
publican Senate, and never considered in the Senate. It slept 
the sleep that knows no waking, under the kindly care of the 
dis hed Senators from Ohio Hr. SHERMAN], from Iowa 
Mr. J, and from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL 
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That is for the Forty-fourth Congress, the first Democratic 
House of Representatives. Now, what were the actions of the 
Democratic party and its results in that Congress? 

First. The Democratic House of Representatives a pro- 
vision increasing the legal tender of the trade dollar of 420 

ains from 85 to $50, and the subsidiary coins from 85 to 825, by 

24 yeas—99 Democrats, 22 Republicans, and 1 Independent; 
nays 94—28 Democrats, 65 Republicans, and 1 Ind nt. The 
Republican Senate amended, authorizing silver dollars of 412.8 
grains legal tender to $20, except customs and interest and their 
exchanges for greenbacks to be retired and canceled, and forsilver 
bul ion at sate rates. That was the answer made by the Re- 
publican Senate to the demands of the Democratic House. 

Second. The Landers free coinage amendment was agreed to 
in the House of Representatives by—yeas, 85 Democrats, 23 Re- 

ublicans, 1 Independent; nays, 16 Democrats, 37 Republicans, 

Independents. Defeated by a Republican Senate. r 

Third. House bill 3398 for subsid coins for redemption of 
fractional currency, amended in a Republican Senate, for silver 
dollars of 412.8 grains legal tender to $20, and exchangable for 
greenbacks to be canceled; and on motion of Mr. Bogy the re- 
striction of legal tender to $20 was stricken out by—8 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans, to 3 Democrats and 11 Republicans. Recom- 
mitted and killed in committee. 

Fourth. Kelley's free-coinage bill received—84 Democrats, 33 
Republicans, and 2 Independents, to 27 Democrats, 40 Republic- 
ans, and 1 Independent. : 

Fifth. BLAND’S (H. R. 3635) substitute for free, unlimited coin- 

age, passed oe Democrats and 45 Republicans to 17 Demo- 
crats and 36 Republicans; and in the Senate killed in the Finance 
Committee. 
We come now to the Forty-fifth Congress, from March 4, 1877, 
to March 4, 1879. At that time there was a Republican Presi- 
dent. In the Senate there were 39 Republican Senators, 36 Demo- 
cratic Senators, and 1 Independent, David Davis. In the House 
of Representatives there were 136 Republicans, 156 Democrats, 
1 vacaney. 

In thet first or called session of the Forty-fifth Congress, on No- 
vember 5, 1877, in the House of Representatives, Mr. BLAND 
moved to suspend the rules and pass An act to authorize the 
free coinageof the standard silver dollar and to restore its en 
tender character.” Agreed to. Yeas 164—97 Democrats and 67 
Republicans; nays 34, only 10 Democrats and 24 Republicans. 
Among the yeas were Messrs. Carlisle, HUNTON, and MILLS. 

This bill, as passed by the House, was as follows: 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be coined, at the several 
mints of the United States, silver dollars of the bate gi of 412} troy 
of standard silver, as provided in the act ot January 18, 1837,on ch shall be 
the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together 
With all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight 
and fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, forall debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise provided by contract; and 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same atany United States coin- 
see mint or assay office, to be coined into such dollars. for his benefit. upon 

e enn keins and conditions as gold bullion is deposited forcoinage under 

SEC. L. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

‘assed the House of Representatives November 5, 1877. 


Attest. 
GEORGE M. ADAMS, Clerk. 


November 21, 1877, Mr. ALLISON, from the Finance Commit- 
tee, reported the bill, with amendments to strike out the clause 
beginning ‘‘and any owner of silver bullion,” and to insert his 
purchasing clause, and to add section 2 for an international mon- 
etary conference. 

In other words, the distinguished Senator from Iowa, as the 
mouthpiece of the Republican Finance Committee, reported to 
strike out the free sai unlimited coinage clause of this House 
bill and to place in it the silver-purchasing clause of not less 
than $2,000, nor more than $4,000,000 of silver per month; 
ze then to sugar-coat it with the international monetary con- 

erence. 

February 15, 1878, this amendment was to. Yeas49— 
16 Democrats, 33 Republicans; nays 22—17 Democrats, 4 Repub- 
licans, 1 Independent (Mr. Davis). Theamendment—section 2— 
was agreed to. Yeas 40—10 Democrats, 29 Republicans, 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays 30—24 Democrats, 6 Republicans. Mr. Booth’s 
amendment by a new section for silver certificates was agreed 
to. Yeas 49—21 Democrats, 27 Republicans, 1 Independent; 
nays 14—8 Democrats, 6 Republicans. Otheramendments were 
voted down and the bill as amended passed. Yeas 48—24 Demo- 
crats, 23 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 21—7 Democrats, 14 


ublicans. ; 
sig’ tesa 21, 1878, in the House of Representatives the pur- 
chasing use was concurred in. Yeas 203—74 Democrats, 
129 Republicans; nays 72—68 Democrats, 4 Republicans. The 
international-agreement section was agreed to. Yeas, 196—77 


n 119 Republicans; nays, 71—63 Democrats, 8 Repub- 
cans, 

February 28, 1878, the bill was vetoed by President Hayes, and 

on same day over his veto. In the House of Representa- 
tives, yeas 196—118 Democrats, 78 Republicans; nays 73—22 
Democrats, 51 Republicans. In the Senate, yeas 46—25 Demo- 
crats, 20 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 19—9 Democrats, 10 
Republicans. 
nder this act 378,166,793 silver dollars have been coined from 
silver bullion, costing $308,199,262, leaving the seigniorage at 
$69,967,531. 

Mr. President, it was known at the time when this bill was 
passed, from the published declarations of President Hayes, 
that a free and u ted coinage silver bill would be vetoed. 
This bill, the Allison-Bland bill, or the Bland-Allison bill, or 
the law of 3 1878, was not what the friends of bimetal- 
lism and the true friends of unlimited coinage of silver demanded. 
It was all that they could get. It was then held over them 
in terror that the President would veto any bill recognizing the 
unlimited coinage of silver. Not only was that carried out, but 
after it was limited to not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,- 
000,000 he still vetoed the bill, because it was asubversion of the 
poles of the Republican y which it had deliberately estab- 
ished after the close of the war—the single gold standard. 
This was the first encroachment made upon the single gold 
standard, and thatit has resulted in untold blessings to the 
people no one can deny. 3 

here would the 9 to-day if you were to strike out 
all this money circulation, these 378,000,000 of silver dollars that 
have beencoinedfrom year to year? They have been apartof the 
currency of this country, and they have been an aid to prevent 
more dire calamities than have already befallen us. 

January 16,1878, in the Senate, Mr. Matthews submitted hiscon- 
current resolution, declaring that all United States bonds issued 
under the refunding and redemption acts of July 14, 1870, and 
January 14, 1875, could be paid at the option of the Govern- 
ment in standard silver dollars of 4124 grains without violation 
of public faith or in derogation of the rights of public creditors. 
Tt was then hurled in our teeth, every time we mentioned the 
subject of unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars, that we 
were repudiators, that we were trying to pay the bonds, the 
precious bonds of the Government, which ought to be paid in 
gold, in a debased standard silver dollar. To put an end to this 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. Matthews, afterwards 
one of the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
introduced this resolution; and, after the fullest discussion in 
the Senate, that resolution was agreed to. Yeas 43—23 Demo- 
crats, 19 Republicans, and the Independent, Judge David Davis, 
of IIlinois; nays 22—7 Democrats and 15 Republicans. 

That was sent to the House, and on January 29, 1878, it was 
agreed to. Yeas 189—116 Democrats, including Messrs. Carlisle 
aag MILLS, 73 Republicans; nays 79—23 Democrats, 56 Repub- 

cans. 4 

Here was a positive declaration that all the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, including the funded loan of 1907, could honestly and 
justly be paid in the standard silver dollars of 4124 grains, That 
passed the Republican Senate by the vote I have just given, and 
was passed in the Democratic House by an overwhelming vote. 
It was intended as a declaration of the law upon that question 
and the line of conduct to be pursued by the Administration in 
r execution of the law of February 28, 1878, the Bland-Allison 
aw. 

March 5, 1878, in the House of Representatives, Mr. SPRINGER 
moved to got pee the rules and pass a bill “ to authorize the 
coinage of gold and silver upon the same terms, and to permit 
deposits thereof in the Treasury for the same purposes.” It 
provided for unlimited coinage of each alike, with full le 
tender, che se to mint charge of actual coinage cost. 0 is 
was after the passage of the Bland-Allison act.) Yeas 140— 
102 Democrats, 38 Republicans; nays 102—25 Democrats, 77 Re- 
publicans. Two-thirds not favoring, it failed. 

December 9, 1878, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Dur- 
ham moved to suspend the rules and pass a biil to stop coin 
trade dollars, and to exchange standard silver dollars of 412 
grains for them, and then recoin such trade dollars into the 
standard full legal-tender dollars. Yeas 153—104 Democrats, 
49 Republicans: nays 91—20 Democrats, 71 Republicans. It 
failed, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. = 

On the same day, Mr. Fort moved a suspension of the rules 
and passage of a bill declaring any discrimination against stan- 
dard silver dollars by national banking associations a defiance 
of our laws, and instructing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to report a bill for withdrawing their circulation. Yeas 
151—106 Democrats, 45 Republicans; nays 89—16 Democrats, 73 
Republicans. Not two-thirds in the affirmative, it failed. 

N had the Bland-Allison law been enacted and a dollar 
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when the national banks of New York 


coined and issued under i 
conspired to prevent any beneficial results flo from its en- 
actment, and ever since that day thay have fought it with all 
the power they could bring to bear. ey have refused to recog- 
nize it. They have refused largely to keep it as a part of their 
reserve. In other words, they have put the mark of condemna- 
tion upon it in every way that it was possible for them to do. 

I soma now, Mr. President, to the Forty-sixth Congress—1879 
to 1881. 

The President was Republican; the Senate, 42 Democrats, 33 
Republicans, 1 Independent. In the House of Representatives, 
148 Democrats, 130 Republicans, 15 Nationals. President Hayes 
called an extra session March 18, 1879. 

June 27, 1879, in the Senate Mr. VEST offereda concurrent res- 
olution, declaring that the complete remonetization of silver, 
its full restoration as a money metal, and its free coinage are 
demanded alike by the dictates of justice and sound statesman- 
ship.” Mr. ALLISON moved its reference to the Finance Com- 
mittee. Agreed to. Yeas 23—4 Democrats, 19 Republicans; 
nays 22—21 Democrats, 1 Independent. 

At that time the distinguished Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
Bayard, now our am or to England, was chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. The resolution slept the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

May 24, 1879, in the House of Representatives ‘‘An act to 
amend certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to coinage and coin and bullion certificates, and 
for other purposes,” was passed. Yeas 114—99 Democrats, 6 Re- 
publicans, 9 Independents; nays 97—89 Republicans, 8 Demo- 
crats. 

It will be necessary to give a little history of this bill 564. 

On April 30, 1879. in the House of Representatives Hon. A. J. 
Warner, from the Coinage Committee, reported this bill, with 
eleven sections, providing for the perfect equality of gold and 
silver as bullion and coin, free mintage with unlimited legal 
tender. Section 2 restored the standard silver dollar of 4124 
grains. Section 3 gave it full and unlimited coinage. Section 4 
prescribed the charges for melting and refining bullion. 

May 15, 1879, Mr. Killinger moved that the bill do lie on the 
table. Yeas 109—14 Democrats, 95 Republicans; nays 126—107 

Democrats, 10 Republicans, 9 Independents. 

Mr. Caulkins moved to add to section 3 a provision for pur- 
chasing the silver bullion for such coinage at its market rates. 
Yeas 114—10 Democrats, 104 Republicans; nays 115—103 Demo- 
erats, 3 Republicans, 9 Independents. Disagreed to. 

May 16, Mr. MILLS of Texas offered a substitute for section 3. 
This substitute required the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase without limit all silver bullion, trade dollars, and foreign 
coins offered for sale, at the market value of silver, as long as 
4124 grains standard silver could be purchased for 81 of legal- 
tender Treasury notes, and to pay for such purchases with a 
new issue of legal-tender Treasury notes, and the silver coins to 
be exchangeable at par, in sumsnot less than $20, forsuch Treas- 
ury notes, to be full legal tender for all debts and receivable for 
Government dues, and the silver bullion, trade dollars, and for- 
eign silver coins to be coined as fast as ible into American 
silver coins, and all silver coins coming into the ont to be 
applied to paying the interest and principle of the public debt 
before using any of the gold or Treasury notes for such purpose. 
Disagreed to. Yeas 60—50 Democrats, 10 Independents; nays 


155. 

May 20, Mr. Fort offered a substitute for section 3, authoriz- 
ing the depositofsilver bullion at its market value and payment 
therefor in standard dollars, and the coinage of the bullion into 
standard dollars. Disagreed to. Yeas 104—14 Democrats, 1 In- 
dependent, and 89 Republicans. Nays 118—98 Democrats, in- 
cluding Messrs. Carlisle and MILLS; 11 Republicans, 9 Indepen- 
dents. j 

The third section was agreed to. Yeas 113—100 Democrats, 
including Messrs. Carlisle, HUNTON, and MILLS; 3 Republicans, 
and 10 Independents. Nays 110—9 Democrats, 100 Republicans, 


1 Independent. 

Mr. Maish moved to insert in beginning of section 4 an amend- 
ment providing mint N . for coining gold and silver bul- 
lion into coin equal to the difference between the market value 
of the bullion and the legal-tender value of the coin. Agreed 
to. Yeas 118—15 Democrats, 100 Republicans, 3 Independents, 
Nays, 105—95 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 8 Independents. 

he fourth section was agreed to. Yeas 113—14 Democrats, 
98 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 109—98 Democrats, 2 Re- 
publicans, 9 Independents. ` 

May 24, Mr. Thomas Ryan moved a substitute for the bill, au- 
thorizing the purchase of silver bullion at its market prinos to be 
coined into standard silver dollars as fast as could done b 
the mints, subject to gold coinage, until the price of the stand- 
ard silver bullion was equal to the coined dollar, and then for 
free and unlimited coinage. 


Disagreed to. Yeas 69—2 Democrats, 67 Republicans; nays 
137—105 Democrats, 24 Republicans, 8 Independents. In the 
Senate Mr. Bayard, February 2, 1880, reported adversely; and 
no further action. 

On December 8, 1879, Senator VOORHEES introduced a resolu- 
tion (Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 13), which, after re- 
citing the singularly unanimous demand of the ople for the 

e of the law of February 28, 1878, and also the wof May 

1, 1878, preventing further retirement of greenbacks and the 
great blessings resulting therefrom to the country, proposed to 
express immediate and unqualified condemnation of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury for their recommenda- 
tions for suspending the coinage of silver dollars and for retiring 
the greenbacks, heard with profound astonishment and regret, 
and resolving— 

That the trus interests of the country require the free and unlimited coin- 
age of both gold and silver on conditions of exact equality; and that it isthe 
part of a wise financial policy to maintain the United States legal-tender note 
circulation, commonly known as greenbacks, in volume not less than now 
exists, and to preserve its legal-tender quality unrestricted as to amount, 
and unimpaired in legal effect. 

No final action was had. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress there was still a Republican 
President; from 1881 to 1883 the Senate was 37 Republicans, 37 
Democrats, 1 Independent, and 1 Readjuster. The House of 
Representatives was 150 Republicans, 131 Democrats, 10 Nation- 
als, and 2 Readjusters. 

March 17, 1882, a resolution of Mr. Brown, of Georgia,in the 
Senate, declaring it“ inexpedient and unwise to contract the cur- 
rency by withdrawing silver certificates or to discontinue or fur- 
ther restrict the coinage of silver, and that gold and silver coin 
upon a proper ratio of equivalence between the two metals and 
paper issues predicated upon and convertible into such coin con- 
stitute the proper circulating medium,” was referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee. Yeas 30—2 Democrats, 28 Republicans; nays 
23 Democrats and 1 Independent (Mr. Davis). 

This is the only effort in the Forty-seventh Republican Con- 
gress to rehabilitate silver. 

Now, we come to the Forty-eighth Congress; the President 
Republican, extending from 1883 to 1885—the Senate 40 Repub- 
licans, 36 Democrats. The House of Representatives 201 Demo- 
erats, 110 ys Pies peur 4 Independents, 1 Greenbacker. 

April 1, 1884, House bill 4976, pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorizing receipt to January 1, 1886, of trade dol- 
lars for all dues to United States; section 2, exchangeable for 
standard dollars; section 3, to be sent to mints forcoinage; section 
4, to be part of coinage under act of February 28, 1878. Mr. BLAND 
moved to strikeoutsection4. Agreed to. Veus 131—115 Demo- 
crats, 14 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 119—37 Democrats; 
81 Republicans, 1 Independent. Passed. Yeas 198—140 Demo- 
crats; 56 Republicans; 2 Independents; nays 45—11 Democrats; 
33 Republicans; 1 Independent. 

In the Senate, second session Forty-eighth Congress, the Fi- 
nance Committee reported a substitute of five sections. Section 
1 authorized exchange for standard dollars to July 1, 1885; sec- 
tion 2, to be sent to mints for coinage as part of ullion under 
act of February 28, 1878; section 4, to renew negotiations with 
Latin Union and other foreign powers for treaties to open mints 
to free coinage; section 5, if no such treaties be ratified before 
August 1, 1886, then suspension of act of Febr 28,1878. Feb- 
rany 4, 1885, Mr. Ingalls moved to strike out section 5. No other 
action. 

In the House of Representatives, reuma 26, 1885, House bill 
8256, being the sundry civil appropriation bill, was pending with 
a clause in it to suspend the operations of the law of February 
28, 1878. In other words, to 8 red the further purchase of 
silver, just as is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. dall moyed to suspend the rules and consider said 
clause. It was d d to—yeas 118, nays 152; and it was aban- 
doned and stricken from the bill. 

You will remember that this was just preceding the inaugu- 
ration of President Cleveland on the 4th of March, 1885. 

We come to the Forty-ninth Congress, 1885 to 1887, Mr. Cleve- 
land President, the Senate, 41 Republicans, 35 Democrats; the 
House of Representatives, 184 mocrats, 139 Republicans, 
Greenback-Labor, 2. 

April 8, 1886, in the House of Representatives, House bill 
5690, for the free coinage of silver dollars and placing silver on 
an equality with gold, . adversely by the Coinage Com- 
mittee, was pending. r. Dibble’s amendment to strike out 
and substitute a e for the repeal of the act of February 
28, 1878, unless silver be remonetized by the concurrent action 
of the nations of Europe with the United States, was disagreed 
to. Yeas 84—33 Democrats, 51 Republicans; nays 201—130 Dem- 
ocrats, 71 Republicans. The bill was then rejected. Yeas126— 
96 Democrats, 30 Republicans; nays 163—70 Democrats, 93 Re- 
publicans. 

December 17, 1886, in the Senate, Senate bill 199, for the ex- 
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change to July 1, 1887, of trade for standard dollars, and to be 
sent to mints for coinage as port of the bullion to be purchased 
under act of February 28, 1878, was passed without division. 

In the House of Representatives, February 12, 1887, Senate bill 
199 was pending. Lanham's amendment as substituted, author- 


izing the receipt of trade dollars for Government dues and for 


exchange for standard dollars, and for coining the same into 
standard dollars, not as part of the bullion and coinage, under 
act of February 28, 1878, was agreed to on division. Yeas 127, 
nays 99; and passed, yeas 174, nays 36, and went to conference. 
The committee of conference reported a substitute, providing 
for the exchange for six months from date of trade for standard 
dollars or subsidiary coins, and for coining of the same not to 
be counted, under act of February 28, 1878. In the Senate this 
amendment was agreed to. Yeas 49—23 Democrats, 26 Repub- 
licans; nays 5—2 Democrats, 3 Republicans. In the House of 
Representatives it was agreed to without division, 

It simply authorizes the trade dollars to be exchanged dollar 
for dollar for the standard silver dollars and then required such 
trade dollars to be taken to the mints and coined as additional 
coinage to the coinage under the act of February 28, 1878. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, without approving or disapproving it and with- 
out returning it to the House, wherein it originated, kept it for 
ten days and it became a law. 

In the Fiftieth Congress, 1887 to 1889, Mr. Cleveland was 
President. The Senate was 39 Republicans, 37 Democrats, and 
the House of Representatives 169 Democrats, 152 Republicans, 
2 Labor, 2 Independents. 

In the House of Representatives on February 29, 1888, House 
bill 5034, authorizing the application of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds, was 
passed. In the Senate, on March 26, 1888, Senator Spooner's 
substitute, declaring section 2 of the sundry civil appropriation 
law of June 30, 1882, ‘‘a permanent provision,” was agreed to. 
Senator Beck offered a section, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the retirement of national-bank circulation and fail- 
ure of other such banks to take out equal amount, then to pur- 
chase an equivalent amount of silver bullion in excess of the 
minimum required under the law of February 28, 1878, to be 
coined and used as provided in said act, which was agreed to. 
Yeas 38—22 Democrats, 16 Republicans; nays 13—2 Democrats, 
11 Republicans. No action in the House of Representatives. 

In the Fifty-first Congress, March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1891, 
Mr. Harrison, Republican, was President. The Senate was 47 
Republicans, 37 Democrats. The House of Representatives, 173 
n 154 Democrats, 1 Wheeler, 1 vacancy. 

June 5, 1890, in the House of Representatives, House bill5381, 
known as the Windom silver bullion purchase bill, was pending. 
Mr. BLAND moved to recommit, with instructions to report 
back a bill for the free coinage of silver. Yeas 116—101 Demo- 
crats, 14 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 140—12 Democrats, 
128 Republicans, The substitute offe by Mr. Conger was 
then 1 Yeas 135—135 Republicans, not a Democrat; nays 
119—112 Democrats, 7 Republicans. 

June 17, the bill was reported by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate with sundry amendments; while it was pending Mr. 
Plumb offered an amendment for free and unlimited coinage, 
which was agreed to. Yeas 43—28 Democrats, 15 Republicans; 
nays 24—3 Democrats, 21 Republicans. The bill so amended into 
afree, unlimited coinage measure was passed. Yeas 42—27 Dem- 
ocrats, 15 Republicans; nays 25—3 Democrats, 22 Republicans, 

After long wrangling in the House of Representatives June 
25,a-vote was had on the Senate free-coinage amendment. Yeas 
135—113 Democrats, including the Hon. ER Q. MILLS, 21 
Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 152—22 Democrats, 130 Re- 

ublicans. The Senate amendments were then nonconcurred 
n and conference had. The conference report was agreed to in 
the Senate July 10, by a vote of 39 yeas, all Republicans, and 26 
nays, all Democrats, and in the House of Representatives, July 
12, by 122 yeas—121 Republicans, 1 Independent (Featherstone), 
and 90 nays, all Democrats. 

The conferees agreed to a bill with sundry amendments. The 
conference committee substituted in the bill as it passed 4,500,000 
ounces for $4,500,000, and they modified the legal tenders “ ex- 
cept where otherwise expressly. stipulated in the contracts,” 
and they substituted for the bullion redemption provision a re- 

uirement that upon demand the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall redeem the notes in gold or silver coin in his discretion— 
and the declaration that it is the established policy of the United 
States to maintain a parity between the two metals at the pres- 
ent legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law, and to 
require 2,000,000 ounces of the bullion purchased to be coined 
monthly into dollars until July 1, 1891. 

Mr. President, this was practically and entirely a new bill, 
agreed to in the conference led by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the great bimetallic leader of the 
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Senate to-day. The changes entirely subverted the bill, bad as 
it was as it passed the Senate and as it passed the other House, 
Instead of i tho Treasury notes issued in the purchase 


of silver bullion with their equivalent in silver, upon the de- 
mand of the holder, the Secretary of the Treasury was required 
to redeem these notes in gold or silver coin in his discvetion; 
and then the promise of the pes of the United States was put 
in here to maintain a parity between the two metals at the pres- 
ent legal ratio. I shall have occasion hereafter to comment on 
this matter in connection with the President's message. It was 
to maintain the parity of the two metals, not the two coins. 

These were the most material changes, and I had the privi- 
lege and the honor of protesting against those changes and in 
predicting that the law would be misconstrued and enforced by 
an unwilling administration, just as it has been. Iam glad to 
realize (I am sorry for the consequence of the realization, how- 
ever) that every prediction I made apon the fioor of the Senate 
in opposition to the approval of that bill as reported by the con- 
ference committee, has been verified. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] did me the honor to 
quote a large number of passages from that speech, and I stand 
here to-day without any apology foruttering oneofthem. Were 
that bill pending again to-day as it was then, I would simply re- 
peat what F then said. 

But what has been done since, Mr. President? I want to get 
at all the efforts at legislation on the silver question before dis- 
cussing it. 

On January 5, 1891, Mr. STEWART moved to consider Senate 
bill 4675, displacing the Federal election bill. That wusagreed to. 
Yeas 34—26 Democrats, 8 Republicans; nays 29 oe 

On January 14, 1891, Mr. STEWART moved a free coinage 
amendment to the bill, which had been laid aside ep to that 
time. That was agreed to. Yeas 42—26 Democrats, 16 Repub- 
licans; nays 30—3 Democrats, 27 Republicans. 

After the bill had been discussed along time and various amend- 
ments made, my colleague [Mr. Vest] offered a free and unlim- 
ited coinage provision asa substitute, and that was agreed to. 
Yeas 39—24 Democrats and 15 Republicans; nays 27, 1 Democrat 
and 26 Republicans. 

Now, remember this was only a short time ago in the Senate, 
only in 1891, two and ahalf yearsago. A great many of the same 
Senators are still here. 

January 15, 1891, in the House of Representatives the bill was 
referred to the Coinage Committee and reported February 21, 
1891, adversely and by order of the committee placed on the 
Calendar and no further action was had. 

In the House of Representatives, February 6, 1891, on the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, Mr. BLAND moved a free coinage 
amendment, but was ruled out on a point of order. Then Mr. 
BLANDappealed from the decision of the Speaker, and the ruling 
of the Speaker was sustained. Yeas 134—7 Democrats, 127 Re- 
publicans; nays 127—116 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

Now we come to the Fifty-second Congress—1891 to 1893—Mr. 
Harrison, President; the Senate 47 Republicans, 39 Democrats, 
2 Independents; the House of Representatives 235 Democrats, 
86 Republicans, 9 People's party, 2 vacancies. 

In the House of Representatives March 24, 1892, House bill 
4426, for the free coinage of silver, etc., was pending. On motion 
of Mr. BURROWS to lay on table the yeas were 148—80 Democrats 
68 Republicans; nays 149—130 Democrats, 12 Republicans, 7 
People’s party. A motion to reconsider was agreed to—yeas 150, 
nays 148; and the motion to lay on table again defeated—yeus 145, 
nays 149. After continued filibustering the House adjourned, 
and no further action was had. 

July 1, 1892, in the Senate Senate bill 51 for free coinage, com- 

lete asamended, passed. Yeas 29—17 Demovrats, 10 Republicans, 

Independents ; nays 25—7 Democrats, 18 Republicans. Sixteen 
paired for and 16 against it—13 Democrats and 3 Republicans 
paired for, and 2 Democrats and 14 Republi Count- 
ing votes and pairs and the yeas would be 45—30 Democrats, 13 Re- 
publicans, . nays 41—9 Democrats, 32 Republicans. 

In the House of Representatives, July 5, 1892, the bill was re- 
ferred to the Coinage Committee. July 6, Mr. TRACEY’S motion 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Banking and Currency was 
disagreed to—yeas 43, nays 129. Other filibustering motions 
were resorted to. 

July 13— Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported a resolution to consider Senate bill 51. The previous 
question on the same wasordered. Yeas162, nays 130—101 Dem- 
ocrats, 61 Republicans, yeas; 114 Democrats and 16 Republicans 
and Independents, nays. Theresolution was then rejected. Yeag 
136—118 Democrats, 9 Republicans, and 9 Alliance; nays 154—94 
Democrats, 60 Republicans. 

That was only a little over a year ago—a short time. 

Now, I want to go a little further in the Fifty-second Con- 


gress, 
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December 7, 1892, the e epg Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] introduced Senate bill 2534 for the repeal of the law 
of July 14, 1890, except the fifth and sixth sections, and as this 
is a very remarkable bill I am very glad the distinguished Sen- 
ator is present. I say the Senator from New York introduced 
Senate 3524 for the repeal of the law of July 14, 1890, except 
the fifth and sixth sections, which was referred to the Finance 
Committee, and was never reported back to the Senate. 

This is a very remarkable cial measure, evidently repre- 
senting the matured thought and judgment of the distinguished 
Democratic leader from the Empire State of New York. It pro- 
poses to sp the purchase of silver and the issue of Treasury 
notes, and all coinage of the silver bullionalready purchased, and 
to leave in the Treasury the great mass of silver bullion un- 
coined—and amere commodity—and the e amount of United 
States Treasury notes issued and outstanding deprived of all 
monetary functions, including legal tender and redemption in 
coin—a basturd; an illegitimate issue of United States notes. 

Well may we all pause before this wonderful prodigy for finan- 
cial legislation. ə junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEW- 
ART] came to its rescue on December 12 by introducing and hav- 
ing referred to the Finance Committee an amendment adding to 
Senate bill 3524 a provision for the free and unlimited coinage of 
the standard silver dollar. 

December 21, 1892, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON] introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 126) for the sus- 

nsion of all purchases of silver bullion under the law of July 

4, 1890, until otherwise ordered by Congress. Ordered to lie 
on the table. No further action had. 

On January 4, 1893, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
offered a free-coinage amendment, which was laid on the table 
and printed. 

January 9, 1893, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
offered a substitute, reaffirming our pu to maintain the 
parity in the value of gold and silver coins and United States 
notesand for the issue of bonds—here is the milk in the cocoanut— 
to be sold for gold to msintain such parity, and the suspension 
of purchase of silver bullion in the retion of the President, 
and repeuling the purchasing clause if there was no interna- 
tional bime reement, before January I, 1894. 

But to go back a little to show the interest ofthe distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in anything that squints of 
international bimetallism or international monetary confer- 
ences: July 14, 1492, the Senator from Ohio introduced and had 
referred to the Finance Committee, Senate bill 3423, for the re- 
peal of the clauses of the law of July 14, 1890, for the purchase of 
silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes in the purchase, to 
take effect January 1, 1893, 

July 6, 1892, the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, had re- 
ported the sundry civil appropriation bill, with an amendment, 
8 for the international monetary conference that met at 

ussels last year, andof which he wasamember. That wason 
J aly 6. Immediately, on July 14, the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio brings in his bill to repeal his own protégé and wipe itout 
of existence, in ample time to have its proper effect on the pro- 
cee s of the international monetary conference to be held at 
Brussels, and to be referred to in their proc „us it was. 

I will read that now, to see how our representatives over there 
talked to those clad in the purple robes of authority—kingly 
regal authority. 

THIRD QUESTION— 

This is by Mr. Cannon— ° 
n rue Se eee eee 

“ithe United States has seriously takén into consideration the idea of re- 
pealing the silver-purchase act or 1890: the two political parties as well as— 

Oh, yes; as well as“ 
the e great bankers of New York have advised thùis repeal, and if during this 


conference some arrangement is not attained, it is more than probable that 
America will not continue to buy annually 54,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver at the market price. 


Was it not peculiar that just as soon as any indication of an 
international monetary conference ws visible upon the horizon 
by a proposed amendment in the sundry civil appropriation bill, 

e senior Senator from Ohio, claiming to strongly favor bimet- 
allism. should come in with a bill for the destruction of his own 
offspring. 

On January 17, 1893, Senate bill 3423 was reported from the 
Finance Committee by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
amended by changing the repeal from January 1, 1893, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1894, and adding a new section authorizing national banks 
to issue notes to face value of bonds. 

Now, Mr. President, remember this bill was introduced on 
the 14th day of July, 1892. Congress was in session for some 
time afterwards. 1t convened again in December. Not until 
January 17, 1893, did the distinguished Senator from Ohio 


Dost excondingty suatous for tha pamege of the bill neee 
ex y anxious for passage of the consider: 
the long time he consumed before reporting it back. Then 
what was it when reported back? It repealed the purchasing 
clauses after January 1, 1894, and then added a new section 
Kor mins e issue by national banks of dollar for dollar of 
their circulation, the very identical kind of a bill that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, has already reported to the Senate and is now pend- 
ing on the Calendar. That amendment was exactly in the lan- 
guage almost of the present bill. It gave the banks the power 
o issue up to t he full face value of their bonds. 

January 19, 1893, the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER] offered a substitute for free coinage of silver. 

January 19, 1893. the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wor- 
cort] offered a substitute for coining all silver purchased and to 
be purchased under said act, differing in that respect. It was 
simply to compel the coinage of all the silver pure d and to 
be purchased under that act. 


February 6, 1893—now we are in the present year—my col- 
league [Mr. Vest] offered an amendment. restoring the Bland- 
Allison law of February 28, 1878, as a substitute. 


February 6, 1893, the distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] made a speech, and moved to consider the bill re- 
ported by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN}. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] moved to 
lay that motion on the table. That was ruled out of order on a 
12 made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

he motion was thon voted on; yeas 23—12 Democrats, 11 Re- 
oe ior nays 42—20 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 2 Inde- 
pendents. 

Mr. President, that was only last February. Now, if our Re- 
publican friends were so exceedingly anxious for the repeal of 
the act of 1890 why did they not repeal it when they had the 
President, the Senate, and House? Why did they not make 
more determined efforts when they had the power and the re- 
sponsibility? Did we see any of them turning somersaults try- 
ing to get a vote upon a repeal clause? Not a bit of it, Mr. 
President, They were not half as anxious to repeal that act un- 
der a Republican Administration as they are to repeal it under 
a Democratic Administration. For many years they had borne 
the odium of the gold standard they had established ir. 1873, and 
they were not willing under their own Administration to uncon- 


ditionally repeal the law of 1890 and re*stablish the gold mono- 
metallism of 1873; but they are willing to doit under a Democratic 
„ Wonderful patriotism! Wonderful disinter- 
estedness 


But, Mr. President, what has been done under the so-called 
Sherman law of July 14, 1890? Up to September 1, 1893—I did 
not have time to get the data up to October I—up to September 
1, 1893, $151,804,170 in the United States Treasury notes therein 
authorized have been issued in the purchase of 163,047,664 ounces 
of fine silver of the coinage value of 8210, 809, 100; and 36,087,185 
standard silver dollars—costing for the bullion $29,110, 116.25, the 
seignioruge being $6,977,068.75—have been coined. If all the 
bullion 3 up to September 1, 1893, were coined the num- 
ber of silver dollars in excess of the Treasury notes thenoutstand- 
ing would be $60,318,741. 

obably about fifty millions of the Treasury notes have been 
redeemed in gold, and very little in silver d Over 8150,- 
000,000 have been added to the volume of our money circulation. 

Why have 850, 000,000 in gold been paid out in the redemption 
of these Treasury notes instead of silver dollars? The law of 
July 14, 1890, says thatthese notes “shall be redeemable on de- 
mand in coin,” and that upon demand of the holder * * * 
the Seeretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin at 
his discretion, it being the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided 
by law.” And that after July 1, 1891,“ he,“ the Secretary of the 

reasury, ‘‘shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the 

rovisions of this act as mueh as may be necessary to provide 
the redemption of the Treasury notes herein provided for, 
and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury.” 

These words I have quoted are all parts of the same law—must 
be construed together and according to their clear intent. The 
first clause makes the Treasury notes redeemable in coin—the 
standard silver dollar is coin—is money absolute—a full legal 
tender in payment of all debts and dues public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract.“ 

The Treasury notes are debts of the United States—are public 
dues. There is ne express stipulation in the law for their pay- 
mentin gold. Why, then, have they bean redeemed in 2 

Tt is ed that the declaration “it being the established 
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policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
ity with each other upon the present N ratio” so controls 

e action of the Secret iry as to prevent exercising the dis- 
cretion nominally v-sted in him if by such action the parity be- 
tween gold and silver muy be disturbed. The law says nothing 
about the parity between gold and silver. It says to maintain 
the two metals on a parity with each other. 

Has the Secretary maintained the two metals, gold and silver, 
on a parity with each other by Ps pana me Treasury notesin 
gold? It is absurd to claim that he has, while with the very Treas- 
ury notes he has been purchasing silver bullion at about 56 to 64 
cents on the 412} grains standard silver. He has utterly failed 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other. While 
the law gives the Secretary the right to ‘‘redeem such notes in 
gold or silver coin at his discretion,” yet in the very next sen- 
tence it tells him expressly and unequivocally, and not nomi- 
nally, how he shall exercise that discretion, namely: 

He shall coin of the silver bullion purchased è + as much as may be 
a et J to provide forthe redemption of the Treasury notes herein pro- 


It does not say for a part of such notes, or such part of them as 
may not be redeemed in his discretion in gold, but for the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes herein provided for; for the re- 
demption of every Treasury note authorized to be issued by him 
by said act. Manifestly, then, a refusal by the Secretary to pay 

ese notes in gold if demanded would not destroy the purity be- 
tween the two metals—gold metal and silver metal—and would 
not establish a discrimination in favor of gold, but, on the con- 
trary, does actually establish a discrimination against the silver 
dollar just as fully and effectually as if on demand he should re- 
deem silver certificates issued for silver dollars in gold. 

Mr. President, | confess that I have been greatly astonished to 
be informed, as I believe reliably, that under the present Dem- 
ocratic Administration. silver certificates calling for so many 
silver dollars deposited in the Treasury to be returned on de- 
mand have on presentation been paid in gold. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does it weaken them? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does it harm them? It is a breach of trust, 
a breach of faith. It is yielding to a dishonest and a dishonor- 
able demand. It is bowing the knee to gold monometallism. It 
is acknowledging and establishing gold as the single standard, 
It is degrading the money of the world and the money of the 
United States, the silver dollar, and making it a subsidiary coin 
worth nothing by itself until it is redeemed in gold. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there any law authorizing the Secretary 
to pay silver certificates in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is not on the face of any book of 
law in the United States an act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the demand of any king or potent te or representa- 
tive of any foreign papery or gold syndicate to redeem silver- 
dollar certificates in gold coin. No man can show it. Read 

ur silver certificate, if you have one in your pocket. There 

no question about what it means. I have here a little one, 
but it is just as good asa big one, 1 presume. 

This certifies that there has been deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States one silver dollar payable to bearer on demand. 

„One silver dollar payable to bearer on demand;” and yet I 
am told that our Secretaryof the Treasury has upon the demand 
of the holders of these silver-dollar certificates paid them in 
gold. Isay he has noright to do it. Isay it is not in pursuance 
of the Democratic policy of the United States, maintained from 
the foundation of our Government up to this day. Isay it isin 
violation of every principle and policy which our Government 
has ever proclaimed. e have made silver moneyas absolutely 
and unqualifiedly irredeemable without price as we have made 

old; and he had no right when a man came to him with an 

egal, unjust, infamous, and iniquitous demand, made for ul- 
terior ends and ulterior purposes, to force this country to a sin- 
gie gold standard, to bow to any such demand and pay out any 
such gold dollars. 

Mr. PEFFER. Here is the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about it. Itissimply 
a certificate that so many silver dollars have been put there and 
they are kept on deposit to be returned to the holder. Now I 

read the law. 

Section 3 of the Bland act provides— 

That any holder of the cain authorized by this act may the same 
With the 9 —— or any assistant treasurer of the United tes, in sums 
not less than $10. and receive therefor certificates of not less than 810 each, 
corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. The 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the 

tor the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall 
be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, 
may be reissued. 

As a matter of course, any banker or any gentleman ha’ 
financial transactions with a friend would, if that friend came 
and asked that he might have gold in lieu of silver certificates, 


or in lieu of fractional money, or in lieu of greenbacks, or any- 
thing of the kind, give it to him; but when a man comes with 
silver certificates and mikes a legal peremptory demand upon 
any United States Secretary of the Treasury or subtreasurer 
that they must be redeemed in gold,I care not whether he isthe 
representative of the Rothchilds of England, or of Great Brit- 
ain itself, or of Germany, or any other nations or kindred on 
earth, he has no right to be pid the gold. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senutor from Missouri permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This morning we listened toa very severe 
criticism by the honorable Senator from Alabama [Mr. MOR- 
GAN], in which he found much fault with the Committee on 
Finance for striking from the House bill a certain provision, 
which I will read: 

Ana the faith and credit of the United States 

Mark the language— 

And the faith and credit of 
the parity of the standard 1 ee Vatted Steven ovens 
present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

Ishould like to know whether the Senator from Alabama or the 
Senator from Missouri best represents the contention of the sil- 
ver advocates in the Senate. e Senator from Alabama eriti- 
cises us for ee ei the bill a provision of law which would 
require a demand that the Treasury of the United States shall 
redeem the silver coin in a way to preserve the parity. The 
Senator from Missouri now declares that itis contrary to law; 
that it is a degradation of silver, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has no right to redeem it in gold. Who represents the con- 
tention of the silver advocates here, the Senator from Missouri 
or the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ioan answer that we both represent it; and 
we both represent that grand old party which has maintained 
it organization for over a century amid all the storms and politi- 
cal upheavals that have driven every other political or 
tion out of existence. We represent the system of money that 
it maintained until that system was supplanted by the Republican 
policy of 1373, establishing the gold standard. Trinta ihe Sa 
ator to ask me that identical question, because we shall have 
much to do with it hereafter. Does the maintenance of two 
metals at a parity demand that one of them, just as absolute and 
as ble as the other, shall be redeemed in the other? 
No, sir. That is a false interpretationof the law. Ihave quoted 
it. Lhave shown that the pretended claim that the Secretary of 
the Treasury had to redeem these Treasury notes in gold to main- 
tain the parity is false. There is not.aparticle of foundation for 
it, in my judgment. Heviolated thespirit of the law. It is true 
he has the option, but that option is further governed by the 
declaration that he shall coin of the bullion purchased with Treas- 
ury notes a sufficient amount to redeem the Treasury notes— 
every one of them, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me ask the Senator from Missouri 
what is to assist the silver coin to keep step with gold in ex- 
5 maintain the parity if it be not an exchangeability 
into gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, that has nothing to do with it. Money 
is without price and is irredeemable. e have made silver 
money. e have not made it a limping leg to gold. We have 
not made it subordinate to gold. Anyone who undertakes to in- 
terpret the law in such a way that thesilver dollarseoined under 
the law are redeemable in gold is the worst kind of a gold mono- 
metallist. 

No, Mr. President, I care not who it is, I do not stand with 
anyone upon that kind of bimetallism. The silver dollar is 
money, absolute money. It is irredeemable in anything on 
earth, or above it, or beneath it. It is the equal of gold in eve 
respect. We do not seek to maintain silver in the fen in whi 
the Senator from New Jersey speaks of it. Westy let it walk 
side by side with gold. It will do it if you just let it alone. It 
will walk with it as it has always done. It commanded a pre- 
mium in your cowardly gold metal right in the markets of New 
York during the recent panic. Yes, sir, it has always main- 
tained it. You can take your silver dollar and go into any mar- 
ket in the United States and buy with it just as much as youcan 
buy with the gold dollar. 

Mr. 55 Will the Senator yield to me for another 

uestion 
N Mr. COCKRELL. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, In respect to the attitude of the silver 
advocates in this body a great ic has unquestionably been 
maintained; and I want tosay to the Senator that a well-executed 
counterfeit would have commanded a premium sometimes during 


panio. 
Mr. COCKRELL. It would doitnow if nobody could discover 
it. No, Mr. President, this panic has not been produced by the 
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silver dollar. It has had nothing more to do with 8 
panic than the gentle evening zephyrs. This panic has n 
growing for years; and the conditions were in such a state of 
prosto that the bankers intended to force this country to re- 

eem all its money in gold, just as the Senator is wanting to do, 
and whom he is representing, and the aristocratic nations of Eu- 
rope have joined them. They say we will have the single gold 
standard and we will have the money of the world redeemable in 
that single gold standard. That is the battle we are fighting 
now. 

That is the enemy we are contending against now. He iscov- 
ered behind the breastworks of distinguished citizens here and 
taking refuge behind them and their opiuions, but that is the 
real enemy we are fighting. Whenthis Government goes to re- 
deem absolute money with any other money, 8 when 
that is silver, and demanding that it shall be done, it is degrad- 
ing the silver. You do not redeem re absolute money, 
metallic money. You may redeem legal-tender paper currency, 
but you do not redeem gold and silver. A mangoesto the bank 
of France with a million or a billion dollars of silver francs and 
demands gold. Does he get it? 

Mr. McPHERSON. hy? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because they do not intend to de- 
grade silver by making it subsidiary to gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With infinite pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Is not every dollar of silver in 
circulation to-day by express terms redeemable in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not one of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, The Senator and myself differ on 
that point, ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ichallenge the Senator to show one line 
of law authorizing any United States officer to redeem a silver 
dollar in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I do not speak of the United 
States, but of France. The Senator was referring to France. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I Deg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator whether every 
French silver dollar extant to-day is not redeemable in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not one of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. By the terms of the Latin Union? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not by the terms of the Latin Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. By the terms of the Latin Union 
each respective nation agreed that it would redeem and ex- 
change every silver dollar outstanding in the hands of a citizen 


of every other <p reas Hed old. 

Mr. COCKRELL. es; but that is not silver in France, and 
the Senator knows it. He knows that is a miserable subterfuge. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator uses harsh language 
when he says it is a miserable subterfuge. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean no offense. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam accustomed in debate to be 
civil. If we are to bandy approbrious epithets, if the Senate is 
to degenerate into mud-slinging, I think, with all due respectto 
my venerable friend, that I could sling as much mud as he. 

r. COCKRELL. Undoubtedly, and more. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. But my sense of propriety and de- 
cency would prevent me. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When I said it was a 2 I meant 
simply in 8 1 2 and the Senator knows it is a subterfuge. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I will show him that it is. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I believe the contrary. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will show the Senator. He is a strong 
lawyer, and he knows what it is to dodge around a point. 

r. WHITE af Louisiana. Let me tell the Senator I never 
dodge half as much as he does. I think he is as artful a dodger 
as Lever met in my life. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, let us see what the Lation Union is. 
We all know about that. The Latin Union binds France to re- 
deem its coin held by other nations. 

Mr. TELLER. Not the individuals. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not relate to the redemption of sil- 
ver coin circulating in France, and my good friend from Louis- 
iana, whom I love so tenderly, will admitit. There is no use 
talking about that. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Missouri 


allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If my answer to the question which 
the Senator has made does not afflrm the proposition which I 
stated, then I do not know how a proposition can be affirmed. If 
silver is outstanding issued by the French Government and the 
French Government has entered into an obligation not treati 
it as ultimate money, but that every dollar of it outstanding hel 
by another nation shall be redeemed in gold, the existence of 


that obligation renders every dollar redeemable in gold, because 
the man who desires to redeem the silver in gold has only to put 
it into a position where it comes under the obligation which 
forces it to be redeemed in gold. 5 

Mr. COCKRELL: That does not relate to silver in circula- 
tion in France, as the Senator knows. Isay that silver money 
circulating in France and in the hands of the people within its 
territorial dominion is not redeemable in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Ah, yes, if the Senator will allow 
me; but the faculty and power to put adollar ina position where 
it has a right to demand gold follows that dollar in the hands of 
every individual in the world, and gives it ar attribute which 
makes it as 12 00 as gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How can the citizens of France, with 600,- 
000,000 silver dollars, place that silver coin in the handsof afor- 
eign government? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Very readily, when the time 


comes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The idea that six or seven hundred million 
of coined legal-tender dollars in France, equal there to gold in 
the payment of the national debt, and in the payment of taxes, 
and in the payment of the personal obligations and the purchase 
of millions and billions of dollars’ worth of products there, is go- 
ing to be sent to some foreign government, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, or Greece, forming the Latin Union, and given into 
the hands of those governments, in order that they may come 
back to France and demand under the Latin Union that those 
coins shall be redeemed in gold, is an impossibility. 

Mr. TELLER. Task the Senator if he will allow me to make 
a suggestion in reference to the statement made by the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr.COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER, The Latin Union provides that when France 
shall have Italian money, and pee French money, that they 
shall strike the balance, and if it shall be found that France has 
more of the Italian money than Italy has of the French money, 
that that shall be redeemed in gold. That is the Italian money 
which will be redeemed, which is circulating out of the country 
in which it is coined. Underno provision of law or any practice 
in France has a single French 5-franc piece ever been exchanged 
tor gola and it can not be done by law. 

r. MCPHERSON. Why not? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey asks why not. 
Because there is no law requiring it. I do not mean to say that 
a Frenchman may not, if he chooses, exchange a 5-franc piece, 
ora number of them, for gold, but there is no policy in France 
for redeeming silver in gold; and if any Senator makes such a 
statement he is making that which he can not sustain. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If the Senator from Missouri will 
allow me one moment, I will make clear the statement I made. 
The Senator from Missouri made a broad statement that any 
money which was redeemable was not ultimate money. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Metallic money, I mean. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Me lic money. Then he went 
on and referred to the Latin Union, and I immediately called 
attention to the fact that the very states that form the Latin 
Union found it necessary in order to form it to enter into an 

ement among themselves that this money should be re- 
deemed in gold. 

Mr. TELLER. IfI may suggest, the contract was this: As 
long as Italy had French money she redeemed French money in 
French money. . 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. She redeemed it in gold. 

Mr. TELLER. Notatall. Shestruck the balance, and when 
she could no longer redeem it in silver, because she had not 
French silver, then she was obliged to redeem it in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I say this was not ultimate 
money, and they provided that she should get gold for it by the 
terms of the Latin Union. My argument is that the faculty of 
redeeming that money in gold, however remote that faculty was, 
gives the attribute to the money which makes it equivalent 
with gold resulting from that very a a pr and that, in my 
judgment, is what enabled the Latin Union to keep the nilver 
Afloat which it has kept afloat. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a contingency so far remote that 
it does not have upon the circulation of the francs of France 
within the territorial dominions of that great Republic even the 
influence that ordinary moonshine would have upon it. It is 
simply mythical. It has grown up in the vivid imagination of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, if the Senator from Missouri will 
yield to me for a single moment, I want him to be exactly cor- 
rect in his speech here, which he is soon to publish, I suppose, 
and judging from the amount of references that he has before 
him he has camped here for a week or two, and therefore it will 
be no interference. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. It never is any interference, whether I am 
making a long or a short speech. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Theagreement made between Franceand 
the states of the Latin Union is an agreement which relates only 
to intercourse between those nations and must end at the termi- 
nation of the period of time for which the agreement was made. 
If there isan Italian coin or Belgian coin in her possession, 
Italy and Belgium are required to pay her in gold, and vice versa. 
The Senator is quite right, however, when he says that France 
is not obliged by law to compel the redemption of silver coin in 

old coin to maintain the parity; but that she does it in practice 
fs obviousand certain. Noman who goes to the Bank of France, 
or to any bank in France, and asks for the exchange of a certain 
amount of silver coin or silver francs in gold coins, Napoleons, 
if you please, is turned away empty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Silver—the silver franc being the unit 
and standard of value in France, the charter of the Bank of 
France requires the bank to receive these coins on deposit and 

ay them out to those who deposit them; that is, the public. 
Therefore, the silver coins stand alone; but in practice ce 
does exactly what the Government of the United States does. 
It always redeems the coin in gold when gold is asked for, not 
in sums suited for export, because upon export gold they de- 
mand aslight premium. The premium is very slight, for the 
reason that if gold can not be exported, commodities must be ex- 
ported to take the place of gold; and if a high premium is put 

: 555 5 it, it bears very heavily upon the exchange of commodi- 


es. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt but that a banker in the 
United States or anywhere else who had a spirit of accommoda- 
tion and any of the milk of human kindness about him weuld ex- 
change a few dollars of gold for a few dollars of silver, or any- 
thing of that kind. But I say if a citizen of the United States 
were to go to the Bank of France and present any considerable 
number of silver dollars for gold and demand them as his right 
he would be quickly turned out of the Bank of France. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me a moment 
longer, I was going to ask him a further question. The Bank 
of France to-day has some $250,000,000 of gold coin. I speak in 
round numbers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is about right. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Treasury of the United States has 
$100,000,000 of gold coin standing under and behind her $1,000,- 
000,000 of silver money and paper money. The Bank of France 
is abundantly able to make exchanges as she age and there 
is no condition, no peoe and no law requiring the exchange. 
The Government of the United States, Spon the other hand, is 
confronted by a positive law which says that you must maintain 
the parity between the two metals, ith $100,000,000 of gold 
in our Treasury to redeem a thousand or eleven hundred million 
dollars of paper and silver, and to maintain the parity between 
the different kinds of money, certainly there is a wide difference 
between the situation of France and the situation in this coun- 


try. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand the Senator, and will he per- 
mit me to answer his question in the Yankee fashion of his own 
State by an interrogatory? The Senator holds that the silver 
dollars, the silver certificates, the United States Treasury notes 
issued for the purchase of silver bullion, and the greenbacks are 
redeemable in gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I mean that we have Treasury notes is- 
sued to the extent of $150,000,000, and under the law which au- 
thorizes their issue for the purchase of silver that it is provided 
that they shall be redeemed in gold at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and there is no discretion left with him. 
And I say if he fails to pay in gold those notes with which he is 
expressly required and commanded to maintain the parity, then 
all the silver issues of the Government stand practically upon 
the same foundation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, then, all the silver dollars 
are redeemable in gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is a very important question, and I 
want to know exactly where we are. The Senator contends that 
the United States 8 notes issued under the law of July 
14, 1890, in the purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman law 
are redeemable in gold or silyer, at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and if gold isdemanded he must pay gold. Now, 
what relation does that have to the silver certificates issued for 
the silver dollars coined under the Bland act? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If that money itself is discredited by the 
failure of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the parity 
it affects in like manner every silver issue by the Government, 
because the contention of people to-day is that the Government 
has proceeded in the direction of injecting silver into the circu- 


ible to maintain the 
parity and we are fast drifting toa silver basis. That is the 
contention. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the people of the United 


lation to such an extent that it is im 


States do not make any such contention. A few Bull Run panic- 
stricken bankers of New York may make the prediction that 
they are scared to death over silver dollars. The masses of the 
people in New Jersey, the toiling masses, are not sending up 
their petitions here telling you and me that they are afraid to 
receive silver dollars. This panic made toorder has demonstra- 
ted beyond the shadow ofa doubt the unbounded illimitable and 
unlimited confidence the masses of the people have in thestandard 
silver dollar. You may search the United States from Maine to 
Texas, and from Florida to Alaska and you can not find a man, 
woman, or child who will refuse to receive the silver dollar just 
as quickly as the gold dollar, the silver certificate just as quickly 
as the gold certificate, and to receive the greenbacks or any of 
them. 

The people of the United States are intelligent and patriotic 
enough to know that every dollar of manoy issued by authorit 
of Congress is just as good as any other dollar, and Shay treat it 
assuch. Itis only the bankers who have lost confidence, and 
that is done because of their overnervousness and their fears and 
apprehensions of what may come to passin the future, based upon 
the ulterior object of establishing a single gold standard, and 
that is the aim of my friend. He has said enough here to con- 
vince me that he stands for the single gold standard and for 
everything in the shape of money in the United States to be re- 
deemable in gold—the silver dollar and the silver certificate. I 
have, then, truthfully said that the battle waging in the Senate 
is between the bankers and the plutocrats of the world on one 
side for a single gold standard, in which all other moneys shall 
be redeemable at their sweet will and pleasure, and the people on 
the other side for the maintenance unimpaired of the mone 
functions of silver as an equal money with gold, whatever amount 
may be coined * our Government. 

Jam very glad this colloquy has come up. It is a question 
that I intended to discuss further on, and I am glad that it has 
been develo now. We know where the friends of this bill 
stand. We know the battle that is before us. We know theob- 
jects to be attained. We know the interest our toiling masses 

ave in this great struggle; aid we propose to stand by them 
and defend their interests against the combined powers of the 
plutocrats of the United States and of every nation, kindred, and 
tongue on earth; and you shall not succeed. 

But, Mr. President, I was . the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for, as I was told by a distinguished Sena- 
tor, the holders of these silver coin certificates had demanded 

old, and he had yielded to that demand. I say it was wrong. 

say furthermore he has a perfect right in equity and justice, 
under the law, to redeem the United Statescertificates that were 
given in payment of the purchase of bullion in silver coin, and 
while the law gives him nominally the right to redeem in gold 
or silver at his discretion, yet under that right his discretion is 
modified. Now, I will read that clause of the law. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to interrupt the Senator to know if I 
understood him aright. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will yield with pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. Did the Senator from Missouri state that the 
eret Department had redeemed silver certificates proper in 
gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Silver coin certificates. That is my in- 
formation. 

Mr. TELLER. I will state that a few days ago—not more 
than twenty—I called onthe Treasurer of the United Statesand 
made that inquiry, and he informed me that they never had re- 
deemed the silver certificate properin gold. I do not mean the 
Treasury notes, but the silver certificates. He said they never 
had redeemed them in gold, and I venture to say now there 
never has been a dollar of them redeemed in gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague gave me the information. 

Mr. TELLER. It is a mistake. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I understood my colleague tosay expressly 
that silver coin certificates—not the United States Treasury 
255 issued for the purchase of bullion—had been redeemed in 
gold. 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr. VEST. At the time that the first million dollars was 
drawn out in gold from the United States Treasury for exporta- 
tion it was stated in the press, and I have always understood it 
to be true, that a large amount in silver certificates was included 
in the million dollars, and that the Treasury Department paid 
out gold indifferently upon any of the paper circulation of the 
United States. I so understood from the President’s declaration 
at the time it was made. I do not remember the exact date, but 
it was a formal declaration made by the President to the effect 
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that every dollar issued by the United States in any sort of obli- 


1 — (I suppose, of course, that it referred to the penae obliga- 
ons of the Government) should be paid in the coin which the 
holder demanded. If reference can be made to that statement, 
ey I have not at command, I think it will be found to amount 
to thut. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly; I only want to get at the facts. 
It was in conversation with my colleague that I got this infor- 
mation, and I am giad that he has explained it just as it is. I 
do not want to do injustice to any human being on earth. 

Mr. TELLER. The $1,000,000 referred to by the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri were not silver certificates, but Treasury 
notes. Since that time I have put on record a letter from the 
Treasurer anda letter from the Secretary. The Secretary of 
the Treasury replied to a Senate resolution declaring that no 
silver certificates have been redeemed in gold. 

The editor of the Century Magazine, in an article about three 
months ago, declared that all the silver certificates were re- 
deemable in gold, and that is why they continue to circulate as 
money. A friend of mine in Colorado, a dis ed lawyer 
of the State, addressed him a courteous letter, saying that he 
thought he was mistaken, and called his attention to the docu- 
ments I had had presented to the Senate on that pont. Theeditor 
replied in a brief letter (declining to publish the gentleman's 
letter, as the cluss of people who make such charges always do, 
without knowing anything about it) that no matter what Mr. 
Foster has done, I have the evidence th :t Mr. Carlisle is redeem- 
ing them in gold.“ So when I came here I went to the Treas- 
ury Department, rather thun put in a resolution of inquiry, and 
asked the present Treasu er, Mr. Morgan, whether that had 
been done. and he informed me that it had not been done. If it 
has been done at all it has been done since the 4th of March, and 
I do not believe it has been done at all. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
ask the Senator from Colorado a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Colorado says the notes he 
describes have not been redeemed in gold. Have they been re- 
deemed at all, any of them? 

Mr. TELLER. They have not. In reply to the resolution of 
the Senate the Secretary answered about a year ago, that they 
had not been redeemed in gold nor in any paper that drew gold 
orcouldcommand gold. They have beenredeemed, of course, in 
silver coin. 

Mr. PALMER. Is it an established fact that they have been 
redeemed in silver coin? 

Mr. TELLER. It is an established fact that they have been 
redeemed in silver coin. Quite a quantity have been redeemed 
in silver coin. 

Mr. VE>T. If it does not interrupt my colleague—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, certainly not. 

Mr. VEST. I wish simply to make one suggestion. It seems 
to me rather an immaterial pointso faras this discussion is con- 
cerned whether the silver certificates have been paid in gold by 
the Treasury or not, because the b.llion notes, as they are called, 
the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman act in i payment os 
silver bullion purchased by the Government, unquestionably are 
paid in gold, and under the terms of those notes they are pay- 
able in silver, because there isa lien upon thesilver bullion that 
is purchased for the payment of those notes, and the discretion 
is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to coin all the bullion 
that he deems necessary to redeem those outstanding bullion 
notes. So, in point of fact, it makes very little difference log- 
ically as to whether the Treasury Department has paid the sil- 
ver- coin notes in gold or not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, there is a vast difference 
in the legal e fect of a certificate calling for so many dollars, 
stating that so many dollars have been issued returnable to the 
holder on demand, as to whe-her it is to be paid ina different 
kind of coin or not. That isa material question Ido notwith- 
draw one solitary word I sid about anybody who would redeem 
those silver-coin certificates in gold simply upon demand and not 
simply as a mere accommodation, because he has no right to do 
it in the world: but when it comes to the United States Treasury 
notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, in the purchase of 
silver bullion, the law expressly gives totheSecretary the right 
to redeem them in gold or silver coin at his discretion. There 
is no question but tit is in his discretion; butit is contended 
that certain clauses in that law compel him to pay gold. 

Mr. GEORGE. That it takes away the discretion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That it takes away the discretion. On the 
contr iry. I say th it certain clauses in that law ought to control 
and limit his discretion. 

Mr. GRAY. What clause? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The last clause, 


Mr. GRAY. The parity clause. 

Mr. PEFFER. The clause requiring only coin enough to re- 
deem them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the provision I refer to; that after 
the Ist of July, 1891— 

KOERS LAA os thay veseosanny bo TAA fox OA of a eee 
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That follows after the parity clause, and after the provision 
for redemption in the discretion of the Secretary in gold or sil- 
ver. 

Mr. GRAY. May I askthe Senator from Missouri, then, what 
relation in his opinion the parity clause in the law of 1890 has 
to the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury in redeeming those 
notes in coin, or whether it has any or not? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Thatparity clause was put in in conference. 
It is the ce of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, and it 
isa peculiar makeshift. It is made to catch going either way. 
Now let us look at it: 

That upon demand of the holder of any of the notes herein pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under s regulations as he 


may prescribe, re leem such notes in gold or silver coin. at his discretion, it 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain— 


What?— 


the two metals on a parity with each other u the present legal ratio, or 
such ratio as may be provided by law. are = en £ 


Now, shall the Secretary of the Treasury, inning under 
Secretary Foster und continued under Secretary Carlisle, by re- 
deeming these Treasury notes in gold bring up a metal contain- 
ing 4124 grains of stan silver equal to the gold? That is 
the question. That is what the law says. It says the metal. I 
say that the Secretary did not accompiish it. It is a mere sub- 
terfuge, a pretext to say that that law, which is impossible of 
execution, has compelled him to do anything of that kind. Oh, 
no, Mr. President. Nou em not interpret that law to mean that 
he shall keep the gold and silver met ds ona parity with each 
other by redeeming the silver coin in gold. It does not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. GRAY. If I do not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask him, if he will allow me, whether 
he thinks that the Secretary of the Treasury in construing his 
duty under the last paragraph of the secondsection of the act of 
July 14, 1890, ought to exercise his ingenuity to see how he could 
evade the obvious, apparent, perfectly plain meaning of that 
clause by a verbal construction which would transfer duty 
in maintaining a parity between the two metals to merely a 
duty to maintain the parity between the two metals as bullion 
without regard at all to the obligation to maintain the two met- 
als at a parity as coin? Whatever wo may say and however nice 
we may be in our distinction between metal in bullion and metal 
in coin, undeniably metal in coin is as much metal as metal in 
bullion, and the only metal that he could possibly maintain the 
parity of with gold was the metal in coin. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Metal in coin ceases to be metal and be- 
comes money. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, well, metal in bullion ceases to be metal and 
becomes bullion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no money unless it is coined. 

Mr. GRAY. It is precisely the sume as to say that metal in 
bullion ceases to be metal and becomes bullion. 

5 Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a ques- 
on? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What does he do with the ratios? They are 
to be maintained at the present or at someother ratio. Has not 
that ratio relation to 3 alone and not to the metal or the 


coin? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio, who fathered the 
amendment in conference, has never yet been able to explain 
exactly what it meant or what it does mean. I do not know that 
it was intended that itshould be plain. It was passed in an emer- 
gency. It was pissed inorder to kill the fres-coinage bill which 

id been pissed by the Senate, and which, if the conference com- 
mittee report had been rejected, would have become a law or 
would have been vetoed by the President at that session. This 
provision was put in in conference, and it wasa makeshift. It 
could not be anything else, becaus> it says the notes shall be re- 
deemable in coin; and then it goes on and says that they shall 
be redeem ble in gold or silver coin at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, and then they inject a little stump speech and a little 

romise into the law, such as is proposed to be injected into this 
bill, and then they set that up as a pretext for doing just what 
thcy want to do. and that is, to establish the single gold standard. 
. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I want the distinguished Senator to un- 
derstand that.so faras I am individually concerned, and as I un- 
derstand it so far as those who think and vote with me upon this 

uestion are concerned, we resist no contention on the t of 

e Senator from Missouri or any other Senator w pro- 
claims that it is the intention, the desire. the determination of 
this Government, whether you like it or not, whether you wish 
it or not, to maintain all the money of this country, whether it 
be paper money or silver money, whether it be in bullion or in 
coin, on a parity with gold. Now, let us have no controversy 
on that subject. r 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not occupy that position. I am for 
good money. l am for honest money. I am for one kind of 
money and only one kind of money. and that is a full legal-tender 
money. good money; good for the bondholder and the banker, 
good for the soldier and the citizen. good for the millionaire and 
the toiling laborer alike: paying a thousand million dollars of in- 
debtedness or buying a dollar’s worth of groceries. I want the 
same kind of money maintained by the sovereign power of the 
United States as absolute and irredeemable money whenever it 
is made out of metal. I want the paper money redeemable in 
the metallic money. You have my financial system—gold and 
silver unlimited in amount and irredeemable in quantity, abso- 
lute money in the hands of the people, and no paper that is not 
redeemable in either gold or silver. To-day there isnot a dollar 
issued by the s motion of the United States within its territorial 
limits that is not just as good as any other dollar. 

Mr. GRAY. Why not? 

M“. COCKRELL. Because it isa legal tender by the power 
of the Government. It is law that gives it money value, pure 
and simple, 

Mr. GRAY. How maintained? 3 

Mr. COCKRELL, Maintained because everybody wants it to 
pay debts. It will buy aaything a min wants. This despised 
and abus silver dollar even among the gold plutocrats of New 
York commanded a premium of 3 and 4 per cent, and some of 
the gold monometallist bankers made a handsome profit in sell- 
ing the silver dollar as full money. I understood from the news- 
papers that one broker there made nearly 81, 000, 000 in selling 
silter money. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will permit me, do I understand 
his proposition to be that the declaration of the Government 
that both coins shall be full legal tender is all that in his opinion 
33 to mainiain that parity which he talks so much 
about 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it is. 

Mr. GRAY. How does he account for the fact (for I would 
really like to know) that at the time of the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 you could not exchange at a parity five gold dollars 
for five silver dollars when they were both fulllegal tender? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was none coined. 

Mr. GRAY. There was an absolute premium of about 3 per 
cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was a premium on silver over the 
gold. Ifyou have a silver dollar and the silver in that dollar in 
some other place is worth 3 cents more than the gold dollar, and 
you have a neighbor who is so obliging as to want to make 3 
cents out of you and is going to such other place and proposes 
to give you a gold dollar, I do not suppose you would refuse it 
to . The metals in the silver and gold dollars were above 
the coining value. I admit that up to 100 cents the silver dol- 
lar could not pay any debt in the United States better than the 
legal-tender dollar. 

r.GRAY. The Senatorand I agree precisely as to the fact, 
and the cuuse of that fact, it seems to me, would settle the ques- 
tion I asked. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all; it does not ssttle it. The value 
was notas money. The value by the Government remained un- 
chsngeable. The metal in the coin may be far more valuable 
before coinage than its money value after being coined into 
money, and the silver metal of 412+ grains is worth 103 cents, 
while when coined it is as lawful money worth only 100 cents. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask the Senator, if it does not disturb him, 
whether the same 3 would not apply to the greenback 
as it was in 1865 and the gold and silver dollars when they were 
both legal tender and full legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The gold dollar paid no more than the silver, 
the silver dollar no more than the gold, and the greenback as 
much as either one of them in legal tender. When you inter- 
vene between individuals and the payment of debts then your 
gon would buy more because then we no specie resumption. 

e were noton a metallic basis at all. ‘To-day your eitver doile 
is worth just as much as your gold dollar. You can not make 
any distinction between them. 


Mr. GRAY. Then I agree with the Senator, and the reason- 
„F000 if you made a dollar out of 412 grains 
of copper. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I was criticising the con- 
struction placed upon the law of July 14, 1890. When it is said 
that it compelled the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem in 
gold, Issy when the whole of it is taken together with the last 
clause, which says that the Secretary s coin of the bullion 
purchased by the notes issued under this act a sufficient amount 
to redeem the Treasury notes, it means what it says, that the 
Secretary has a 2 right under that provision to coin every 
solitary dollar of the silver bullion which is now in the Treasury, 
and he has the right whenever one of these Treasury notes 
presented for redemption to pay it in a coin dollar, and in my 

udgment he ought to do it. It would not destroy the nalts | 
tween the coined silver dollar and the gold dollar, but it woul 
establish and maintain that parity. As it is, preference is given 
to gold and silver is made inferior Silver is not held up side 
by side with gold, and silver ought to be paid in the redemption 
of those notes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me, in consid- 
ering the instructions found in the law of 1890, does he draw a 
distinction between the right to do and the power to do? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I do not know that thereis 
any great difference between them. I would construe the law 


for the purpose of maintaining silver and not for the 3 of 
degrading it. I would make silver as r spectable as d, and 
whenever a man cameand demanded gold I would make take 


some silver, and I would show him that in my estimation silver 
was the equalof gold. That is done in France: we have the right 
to doit here; but we are the only nation in the world, so far as 
I know, that bows the knee to every foreigner or anybody else 
who wants 0 

Mr. MO N. Rather than degrade silver, as the Sen- 
ator states it, he would allow the parity to take care ot itself and 
silver to travel alone. That is the idea. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator can have his own idea of it. 
Every silver dollar now in circulation and every silver dollar to 
be coined under existing law is absolute money, and I say that 
it is a proper subject for the redemption of any outstanding ob- 
ligation of the Government except the gold certificates. There 
is not a bond of the Government to-day which can not be paid 
honestly, justly, and equitably in standard silver dollars—not 
one. 

The very object that these foreign bankers and brokers and 
money loaners have had in coming to the Treasury under Sec- 
retary Foster and demanding of him the redemption of the Treas- 
ury notes in gold, was to degr: de and debisse silver and establish 
the single gold standard practically in this country. In my hum- 
ble judgment, when the late Secretary Foster ded to the im- 

rtunate demands of the gold ring and the gold brokers of New 

ork for the d e of United States Treasury notes in gold; 
he failed in administering and executing that law fairly and 
justly, established an unwise and unjust pfecedent, and gave into. 
the hands of the gold brokersand bullion speculators unjust and 
dangerous privileges and powers. It gave them the wea 
and the pretexts for demanding the issue of gold bonds and the 
Top of the Sherman law. 

ad he executed the law in a friendly spirit and coined the 

bullion and redesmed the Treasury notes issued in its purchase 
in the standard silver dollar, not a dollar of gold would have left 
this SE more than did leave it, and the people of the coun- 
try would have rejoiced with exceeding great joy to see the 
5 1 . = the oro Ad cute the full equal moe 
gold do in -tender and debt-paying power, so recog: 
and proclaimed by the Government and by the new inco 
Democratic Administration. The precedent he establish 
should have been held up not as a pattern to emulate, but as 
an example to deter,” and should never have been followed. I 
think that very fact had a good deal to do with the scare and with 
the panicky fears which have been engendered in the minds of 
doctrinaires. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me a moment 
ene that point, for I know he is exceedingly good natured 

ways? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I know the Senator means to get at the 
exact facts of this case. I want to ask the Senator, suppose the 
Secretary of the Treasury hud acted upon the proposition just 
now made by the Senator and had not redeemed the T 
notes, as he did redeem them, in gold, but had made those notes 


or obligations payable in silver, what would have been the result 
upon the panicky condition of the country? It was feared that 
the Secre was going to do that very thing, and he came 


very near doing it because of the want of free gold to do other- 
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wise. What would have been the effect, as I said, upon the 
panicky condition of the country to know that we had gone 
upon a silver basis? 

Mr. COCKRELL. My judgment is that we should have had 
no panic. My judgment is that then there would have been no 
reason for manufacturing the scare which holds the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. We should have had none 
ofit. That added to the intensity of the panic. Why? I am 
not quoting dates, and 1 am not in the habit of referring to news- 

pers for authority, but it has been quoted time and again, and 
Pi believe it has been quoted here in the Senate, first, that the 
Secretary had intimated that he was going to redeem these Treas- 
ury notes in silver dollars, and it did not produce any panic. Af- 
terwards the President issued his pronunciamento, in which it 
was stated again—I do not know whether the President said it or 
not; I am not responsible for the statement, for I am not re- 
sponsible for all the newspapers say—but the newspapers re- 

orted, apparently by authority from the White House, that the 
B ad stated that all the obligations of the Government 
should be redeemed in gold. 

Up to that time the only paper currency in the United States 
redeemable in gold or silver were the United States legal-tender 
notes, the greenbacks. They were expressly redeemable in gold 
or insilver. Thən the gresnbacks stood upon the silver coinage 
and upon the gold coinage. That was their metallic base. It 
gave a wide and substantial base sufficient to have held a super- 
structure of a billion dollars. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will wait a moment 
and let me answer his question. He thinks he knows what Jam 
going to say, but I am not going to stop until I answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was the base. Three hundred and 
forty-six million dollarsin greenbacks were outstanding and over 
$150,000,000 of United States Treasury notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion under a law which certainly, beyond any 

uestion, gave the Secretary the right to redeem in silver. The 

resident proclaimed to the world that all these obligations 
should be redeemed in gold. The silver coin was knocked from 
under the financial body, and it began to totter and sway here 
and there, because, instead of $346,000,000 in greenbacks resting 
upon the silver and the gold, it had the whole amount resting 
upon the gold, with the addition of $350,000,000 of silver coin 
certificates and $150,000,000 of United States Treasury notes. 
The bankers of Europe saw it, the financiers of this country saw 
it, und they said this mass all thrown upon the one gold base 
can not be supported by that one golden leg, and all the other 
props and foundations have been ruthlessly torn away from under 
the fabric by the proclamation of the President. 

What occurred? Foreign bankers refused to continue their 
advances to make investments. They said, ‘‘ Youcannot hold up 
that great fubric on this one golden leg of 8100, 000,000.“ Hence 
came the demand for bonds, then came down the representatives 
of the foreign bankers, and they had the audacity to demand of 
Secre arlisle, as I read in the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], the issue of $150,000,- 
000 of gold bonds to add to the strength of this one golden leg, 
trying to support this mass which was making it wave here and 


there like a broken reed. 


Here was the pretext. Then they said, ‘‘ Now is the golden 
e we will force the United States to come to a single 
gold standard and to continue to redeem all its obligations, sil- 
ver dollars and all, in gold coin; we will force them to issue 
bonds to get the gold; we shall have the selling of those bonds, 
with the interest, commissions, and brokerage, and we shall 
have that much of a safe fund in which to invest the money that 
we secure through our banking operations.” No, no, Mr. Pres- 
ident. There it was they commenced squeezing. The New York 
bankers joined them. I do not mean all the bankers, but the 
leading ones there, who are interested in foreign exchanges, the 
Heidelbachs, the Ickelheimers, and other foreigners here who 
are speculating off the world’s exchanges. They had a right 
to do that; but they had no right to come and ask the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the grandest nation on earth, to bow 
to their infamous and imperious demands. 

They then commenced the N process, and they kept 
on extending it. They intend 
scare the Senator from New Jersey and the rest of us. 
just what they wanted todo. Then they commenced the pro- 
cess of sending to every organized community wherever they 
had the name of a man, or a registry, or a city directory, or a 
county directory, circulars telling them to telegraph the Presi- 
dent to call Congress together to repeal the Sherman law, or the 
country is going to hades. They sent telegraphic messages b 
the cartload and Congress has been convened; and here we are 


to extend it only far enough to | 
This is | 
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[laughter], and there is not yet unconditional repeal at the de- 
mand and behest of the foreign gold rings and syndicates. 

This is the best time this country has ever had to establish a 
permanent financial system. We have no election coming on 
this fall, we have all an abundance of leisure on our hands, and 
Iam convinced that we are better informed upon the financial 

uestion to-day than the Senate ever has been or will be again. 

ow is the accepted time; now is the day of salvation. [Laugh- 
ter.] We had for yearsa monetary financial system independent 
of the systems of any nation, kindred, or tongue upon the earth. 
Less than four millions strong in 1776, we proclaimed ourselves 
entitled to be a free and independent nation, and for eight long 
sor we resisted the power of the mistress of the seas, old Eng- 
and, established our independence politically, socially, civilly, 
and in every other way, and entered upon a financial system 
without having once conferred with England. 

We paid no more attention to old England when we estab- 
lished our financial system than we did to the Hottentots. As 
an independent nation, endowed with all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty, we proclaimed to the world our system without calling 
on them. Great Britain undertook to thrash us and make us 
yield to the imperious demands of her empire that once a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, ns a subject;” that when one of her 
citizens came to the United States and became panoplied with 
the rights and authority of American citizenship, she still had 
aright to take him upon the high seas and impress him back 
into her service. It was under a Democratic Administration that 
this infamous demand was resisted. The war of 1812-1814 fol- 
lowed. We were only in our teens, in our minority, com 
tively with other nations, but we whipped old England and drove 
back the old lion to his island lair, and we have made him sta 
there, closely confined, eyer since. [Applause in the galleries. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have no favor to ask of any nation 
when it comes to establishing our financial system. hey do 
not ask any favors of us. Think of the miserable position in 
which we are placed. Mexico established her financial system 
and never sent any monetary commissioners to confer with us. 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and what not, all over the 
world, England, France, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Portu- 
gal, all of these countries estiblished their financial systems, 
and we have never been honored with a monetary delegation 
from any nation on earth sent at its own request; and yet we 
must not move a peg; we must stand still and wait for an inter- 
national agreement. I am tired of it; I am sick of it. I want 
to see the Senate rise to the dignity and the power which the 
people in their sovereign capacity have confided to it in the Con- 
stitution. I want to see it establish a monetary Pers for the 
United States and maintain it; and when any syndicates or com- 
binations or rings come here and undertake to juggle with our 
finances, with our Secretary of the Treasury, and try to intimi- 
date him and drive him to grant their requests, we will have it 
in the code of the United States that they are to be shown the 
door with the tip of the boot. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if my colleague is not interrupted 
too much I shouid like to recur to the point in regard to the pay- 
ment of the silver certificatesin gold. Idid not think I was mis- 
taken about the construction the Secretary of the Treasury put 
upon the power conferred upon him. As to whether he has 
actually any of these silver certificates, of course I make no 
issue of fact, and his statement will be conclusive, but that a 
silver certificate must be paid in gold, if demand is made upon 
him by the holder, is unquestionably the declaration of the 
President and the Secretary. I hold in my hand a letter from 
Mr. Carlisle, published some months since for the purpose of in- 
forming the people of the United States as to the policy of his 
Department. Referring to the Sherman act he uses this lan- 

uage: 
. terms of the act the Secretary was roe to pay for all silver 
bullion purchased by the issue of new United States Treasury notes, paya- 
ble in coin, and it provided that upon demand of the holder of any such 
notes they should be redeemed in gold or silver coin, at thediscretion of the 
8 “it being.“ in the lan; of the act, the established policy of 


the Un! States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each o 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 


Now, says the Secretary. 

Mr. TELLER. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. VEST. From Secretary Carlisle's letter published in the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the date? 

Mr. VEST. I do not see the date. 

Mr. TELLER. It was published some time ago. 

Mr. VEST. It was published in July, some three months sga: 
It was published at the time this bape ie panic commenced, 
fore this session of Congress was called. 

Now, I come to the material part of it: 


In the execution of this declared policy of Congress it is the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when the necessity arises, to exercise all the 
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—.— conferred upon him by law in order to keep the Government in a 
tion to redeem its obligations in such coin as may be demanded, and 
to prevent the depreciation of either as compared with the other. 


That does not apply to the Treasury notes alone, but to all the 
obligations of the Government, and it is beyond any sort of ques- 
tion whatever. The fact is it has been placed in practical oper- 
ation, and this Administration has declared, both through its 
President and its Secretary of the Treasury, that holders of sil- 
ver-coin certificates will be paid in gold if they demand it. If 
that is not the meaning of this language, then the English lan- 
guage has ceased to mean anything. : J 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. On the 10th day of March, 1892, the Senate 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to inform 
the Senate what amount of Treasury notes has been issued under the pro- 
visions of the act of July 14, 1890. 

The amount of silver dollars coined under the provisions of said act. 

The amount of silver bullion now in the Treasury purchased under the 
provisions of that act. 

Whether the silver dollars coined under the provisions of that act were 
available for the ordinary expenses of the Government or whether they are 
held for the redemption of Treasury notes. 

Whether silver dollars or silver certificates have been redeemed or ex- 
changed for gold, and, if such redemption or exchange has been made, the 
amount thereof. 

Whether silver dollars and silver certificates that are received for public 
dues are used in the discharge of Government obligations; and, if so, what 
class of obligations are discharged with silver certiticates and silver dollars. 


I need only read the reply of the Secretary as to the redemption 
of the silver certificates, that being the only matter in discussion. 
I quote from his reply of the 22d day of March, 1892, the following: 

a h t doll: d certifi 
1 have to state that the Department has not redeemed silver dollars or sil: 
ver certificates in gold or got certificates, nor has it exchanged silver dol- 
lars or certificates for gold or gold certificates. 
On February 13, 1892, 


That seems to be explicit on that point. 
I received from the Treasurer of the United States, in answer to 
a letter which I had addressed to him, the following: 
TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 18, 1892. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 12th in- 
stant, in which you ask whether silver certificates have been redeemed in 
gold coin. in what amount, and on what authority. 

I have to state in reply thereto that, so far as this office is concerned, it 
has never been done, nor haye any of the subtreasury offices been author- 
— 5 to do so, and no departmental instructions have been issued to that 
effect. 

Respectfully, yours, 
E. H. NEBEKER, 
Treasurer United States. 
Hon. H. M. TELLER, United States Senate. 


On the 7th of December, 1892, the Secretary of the Treasury 
3 the following letter to me, in answer to a letter of mine 
to him: 

TREASURY DEPAREMENT, Washington. December 7, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR: I have your favor of December 7. I beg to inform you that 
silver dollars are not in law or in practice exchanged for gold or for paper 
that calls for gold. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Hon. H. M. TELL 
United States Senate. 

To that I have nothing to add, except the statement that I was 
recently informed by the Secretary that the same practice pre- 
3 of paying the silver certificates only in silver dollars, not 

n gold. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator mean the present Secretary? 

Mr. TELLER. Not the present Secretary. I have never con- 
versed with the Secretary on the subject, and know nothing 
about what he may think on the subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, The Senator from Missouri on my right 
ae VEsT] will please note that in the letter which he has read 

rom the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasury does not recog- 
nize the silver certificates as an obligation of the Government. 
The Government coins money; itcoinssilver dollars. TheGov- 
ernment does not redeem its coins, unless it may be to call them 
in forabrasion or something of that character. For the conven- 
ience of the people of this country it issues a certificate which 
stands before the coin dollar, and does serve us as money. The 
certificate calls for its own redeemer under the law. It may be 
surrendered at the Treasury, and the Government is obligated 
to pay to the holder a silver dollar in exchange for his certifi- 
cate issued. Itis not an obligation of the Government in the 
sense used in the letter, and us distinguished from the obliga- 
tion of the Government based upon the deposit of bullion and 
the bullion certificate, 

Mr. VEST. I should like to see where that is stated in the 
letter from which I have read. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The taw states it for itself. The law 
makes no obligation upon the Treasury to redeem a silver cer- 
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tificate in gold. The Government itself gs ess to accept the 
silver dollar and the coined dollar for all debts, obligations, 
taxes, revenue, and everything due to it. The Treasury of the 
United States redeems them every day through the custom- 
house. They are received in New York for customs dues; they 
come to the Treasury, and the Treasury redeems them. That 
is the redemption which the Treasurer of the United States 
gives the silver dollar or to the silver certificate; but in the 
sense employed by Secretary Carlisle, he does not treat it as an 
obligation of the Government; that is, as he treats Treasury 
notes, of which he was speaking in the same letter. 

Mr. VEST. We have had a great many surprises in this de- 
bate, but J must confess that this confession the most sur- 
prising of all. I rather think when the Senator from New Jer- 
sey convinces the people of the United States, and especially the 
capitalists of New York and elsewhere, that the silver certifi- 
cates are not an obligationof this Government, he will find them 
rapidly discredited. 

hat is an obligation of this Government? It is a promise to 
do something; it is obligatory on the Government to do some- 
thing. Whatisasilvercertificate? It says that the Government 
of the United States shall pay a certtin amonnt of standard 
money, silver dollars, to the holder of that certificate. Is not 
that an obligation of this Government? Upon whom rests any 
obligation at all as to the silver certificate if not on the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

More than that. [f it did not interrupt my colleague too 
much, I could go on and read from Mr. Carlisle to show his ar- 
gument that all these silver certificates rest upon so much gold. 
Again and again the New York newspapers and all the advo- 
cates of the policy which the Senator from New Jersey has been 
so conspicuous in urging upon us have claimed that one defect, 
and one great defect, in our system was that we had an enor- 
mous pyramid of silver resting upon a small pedestal of gold. 
If the silver certificates ara not part of that pyramid, I confess 
that I am enlightened to a very large extent. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Missouri on my left 
[Mr. COCKRELL] will bear with me a moment, | want the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on my right[Mr. VEST] to understand that I 
contend that the Government of the United States is impliedly 
bound to keep every obligation of this Government, gold, silver 
certificates, and all, I do not care what they may be, in coin or 
paper, on a parity vitn goid: 

r. VEST. That is all of it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I was speaking of the Saad raed the letter, 
and I say that there is no law which will require the Secretary 
to redeem that obligation. What is it? Let us read it: 

This certifies that there has been deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States one silver dollar, payable to the bearer on demand. 

How payable? The law steps in and tells you that the holder 
of that silver certificate is entitled to asilver dollar at the Treas- 
rey the United States or ata subtreasury of the United States. ~ 
It is nothing more nor less than a warehouse receipt, under the 
law. Therefore, I say that the Secretary of the Treasury inthe 
letter from which the Senator read, unquestionably, in speaking 
of the obligations of the Government, did not treat the silver cer- 
tificate as an obligation of the Government which it was required 
to redeem in gold, under the law. 

Mr. VEST. I differ with the Senator as to what the Secretary 

of the Treasury means. I think, upon asking the Secretary, 
the Senator will find that the Secretary did include the certifi- 
cates, 
I should like to ask the Senator another question as to a 
higher authority than the Secretary of the Treasury. Task him 
if the President of the United States five months ago did not 
state further that every obligation of this Government and every 
dollar issued by it of every description should be payable in the 
coin demanded by the holder? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not recall the exact language. If 
the Senator has the letter of the President and has quoted the 
exact langua e, I should like to see it. I assume that the Pres- 
ident of the United States gave utterance to some such declara- 
tion; but I want the Senator to understand that the contention I 
make in this matter—and I presume it is the same contention 
made by the President, because I do not think I differ very much 
with the President in regard to these matters—is that very obli- 
gation of this Government in the form of money of whatever 
nature or character, be it silver dollars or paper dollars, it is 
the duty of this Government to maintain upon a parity with the 
very best money of the world. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator is unquestionably clearenough upon 
that point. I think, too, the President has been clear enough 
upon it. I am not attackiog the sincerity of the Senator or the 
President or the integrity of their intentions in that regard at 
all. It has passed into current political and financial histo 
that for a time the impression prevailed in the city of New Yor 
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amongst the speculators and capitalists, thatif Mr. Carlisle, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, reached his $100,000,000 reserve, as 
it is called, which is the proceeds of the sale of bonds under the 
act of 1875, to make the use of nbacks, he would then 
refuse to pay gold except upon greenb.cks or gold certificates. 

The stock market fell from 6 to 10 points under that rumor. 
It was believed in New York that the subtreasurer, Mr. Jordan, 
had received instructions not to pay out any gold except upon 

nbacks after that reserve was reached; and it is notorious 

t this became a subject of discussion in the Cabinet, and that 

20 minutes after 2 o'clock on that eventful day Mr. Carlisle teie- 
phed to the subtreasurer to pay out the gold. At any rate, 
FI am inaccurate as to details, the New York capitalists held 
thatevery obligation of this Government. including silver certifi- 
cates, would be ptid in gold. I was therefore most profoundly 
astonished to hear from the Senator from Colorado Mr. TELLER] 
this afternoon that the Treasury Department had informed him 
by implic ition that that was not the policy of this Government. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say that the Treasurer said it was 
not the policy of the Government. I simply asked him if the 
Department was redee silver certificates in gold, and he 
stated to me that it was not. That is as far as he went. He did 
not say 1 Sree J about the policy of the Government. 

Mr. VEST. Tam responsible for the word ‘‘implication.” I 
understood the meaning of that communication to be that they 
were not paying for silver certificates in gold. Here is the ques- 
tion—and there is no use of evading it—suppose I go to the sub- 
treasury or to the Treasury here in the city of Washington to- 
morrow, present a silver certificate. and demand gold, would it 
be paid in gold or not? Without undertaking to answer for the 
Administration—for I have no right to doso—I have no question 
that it would, or else the declaration of Mr. Cleveland as Presi- 
dent, in which he declared that every obligation of this Govern- 
ment would be paid in gold, would be negatived. I have no idea 
that the Treasury would take refuge behind the construction 
that we hear toda for the first time from the Senator from 
New Jersey, that silver certificates are not obligations of this 
Government. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, I assume that the Senator from Missouri 
has no disposition todo me an injustice in the broad statement 


Not the slightest. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think he has not quoted me exactly cor- 
rect. I dosay—at least if I did not so say, I intended to say 
that a silver certificate was not an obligation of this Govern- 
ment, in the sense in which Mr. Carlisle was speaking of it in his 
letter, nor was it an obligation of this Government in the sense 
th t the Treasury was compelled to redeem it in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me to 

roceed for a moment perhaps he may be able to give me the in- 


ormution I am see. 5 

Mr. COCKRELL. d to the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. I find in the N from the Treasury on the 
Ist day of October that there was in circulation of silver certifi- 
cates $326,849,827. I have believed that they were a part of the 
Government's indebtedness, which was redeemable at the Treas- 
ury and payable in gold. Now, I wish to ask if any Senator will 
furnish me the information, whether it is true thit there is in 
circulation now $324,955,134 which is understood to be redeem- 
able in silver—I mean according to the practice of the Depart- 
ment—or whether it is not the practice of the Treasury to treat 
the silver certificates as a pırt of the indebtedness to be pro- 
vided for in gold? I ask for information. 

Mr. COCKRELL. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam readingastatement. I have theofficial 
Treasury statement. I refer to the fifth item in the list—silver 
certificates. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In circulation? 

Mr. PALMER. In circulation, $324,955,134. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Those were silver certificates issued under 
the Bland law, which I will read. 

Mr. PALMER. Without discussing the question, I desire to 
ask the Senator, with his permission, for specific in ormation, 
whether that amount is regarded by the Treasury Department 
as redeemable in silver? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I can not speak for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I know that for 3 dollar of these silver certificates 
outstanding there is a coin dollar in the Treasury of the United 
States, and I was astonished when informed by my colleague 
that those certificates had been redeemed in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from New Jersey referred to 
the 8324, 000, 0% a moment ago, but, as a matter of fact, I desire 
to know whether it is true that that amount is regarded by the 


Treasury as so far distinct from other Government issues, that 
the other Government issues are redeemable in gold while this 
amount is redeemable in silver? 


VFFFCFCFVVCVCVCCVCCC cede 
way: In practice, yes. e ury a ty. Under 
the law there is no requirement upon the Treasury 5 redeem 
the silver certificates in gold or to redeem them in anything ex- 
cept the standard silver dollars which are in the Treasury for 
the p of making those redemptions upon demand. The 
Sherman law, as the Senator is aware, does provide for the parity 
to be maintained as between the two metals. Prior to the 
age of the Sherman law there was never any obligation, as I un- 
derstand, on the part of the Government as to silver issues that 
should be redeemed in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator does not quite méet my ques- 
tion, whether, as a matter of fact and practice, this amount of 
$324,000,00U in silver certificates is treated-as redeemable by the 
oer CPHERSON. I repeat, practically, yes; as a matter of 

W, no. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Colorado to 
offer a resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask to offer a resolution in order to settle 
the question whether the Government is redeeming in gold or 
not. Iwill read it because I think I can read it better than it 


can be read at the desk: 
Resolved. That the Secre! tp cate eee . directed to 
inform the Senate whether silver dollars or silver coin ter pith have been 
or exchanged for gold or paper that are by law or practice of the 
Government redeemable in gold. 


I desire to ascertain whether they have been exchanged for 


gold, or greenbicks. or notes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator ought tosay * redeemed by 

0 . He has not stated that. 

Mr. VEST. I will state to the Senator from Colorado that 
that does not exactly meet the point which we are discussing. I 
understand that the [reasury has already informed him that they 
have not redeemed silver certificates. The point I should like 
to be informed about is whether the holder of a silver certificate 
can obtain gold upon it now, under existing laws, from the Treas- 


ury. 

Mir. VANCE. I desire to remind Senators of the fact that a 
few weeks ago the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
say whether or not applications which had been made at the 
Tr for silver been refused; and if so. why. My recol- 
lection is that the answer of the Secretary of the Treasury was 
that there had been applications made, w had been refused 
for the reason that the silver in the Treasury by law was required 
to redeem the certificates outstandingagainstit. Perhaps some 
Senator may remember when that was, and remember correctly 
if I have erred in my statement. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator is correct about that. The 
answer was made, and it is printed as a document, to the effect 
that the Department had not issued silver certificates in ex- 
ch inge for gold because the silver in the Treasury was required 
to meet the silver certificates outstanding. 

Let the resolution offered by the Senator from Colorado be 


passed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, before the resolution is acted upon, to a fact 
which seems very apparent to everybody, and that is, since the 
Sarees Administration came into power—and I assume that this 

addressed to the present Secretary and to his administration 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There had been then no free gold in the 
Treasury, and the Secretary was working upon ths reserve. 
Therefore, if it had been the practical policy of this Government 
in the past, sty, during the former A tration, when there 
was an abundance of gold to do it, I assume that that ought to 
be brought out by the resolution, because I take it that since this 
Administration came into power there has been no gold whatever 
with which to redeem any silver. 

Mr. TELLER. We have in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 
ofgold. It ran down, I believe, to $92,000,000, but has not been 
below that. 

Mr. VEST. We have had free gold in the Treasury within 
the last three weeks. 5 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. I now ask for the present consid- 
eration of this resolution as [ have modified it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the 5 Whether saver Sonane or silver ooa apear pony have 
been redeemed the Treasury poroen or exchang or gold or 
that are by law or the practice of the Government redeemable f ai 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, ‘and 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I have passed in review the 
legislation up to the act of July 14,1890. I come now to the 
question, what is proposed to be done by the pending bill? Let 
me give its history. 

House bill No. 1, to repeal a part of the act of July 14, 1890. 
In the House of Representative August 28, 1893, on the free- 
coinage amendment at present ratio the yeas were 124—100 Dem- 
ocrats, 13 Republicans, 11 Populists; nays 227—116 Democrats, 
111 Republicans. On free coinage at 20 to 1—yeas 122; nays 222. 
On the restoration of the Bland- Allison law, y2as 136—110 Dem- 
ocrats, 15 Republicans, 11 Populists; nays 213—103 Democrats, 
110 Republicans. On the pago, yeas 240—139 Democrats, 
101 Republicans; nays 110—76 Democrats, 23 Republicans, 11 
Populists. 

In the Senate, August 28, 1893, House bill No. 1, referred to 
the Finance Committee: August 28, 1893, reported by Mr. VOOR- 
HEES with an amendment substituting Senate bill 570. This re- 

rt of the substitute by Mr. VOORHEE3 represents the major- 
ky of the Finance Committee of the Senate, composed of 11 
Senators—6 Democrats and 5 Republicans—and is favored by 2 
Democrats (Messrs. VOORHEES and MCPHERSON) and 4 - 
public.ns (Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, ALLISON, and AL- 
DRICH), and is opposed by the minority, 4 Democrats (Messrs. 
HARRIS, VANCE, VEST, and JONES of Arkansas) and by 1 Re- 
pub ican (JONES of Nevada). 

The bill proposes the repeal of the clauses of the law of July 
14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver b llion and the issue 
of United States Treasury notes for its purchase, and declares 
our policy to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and tocoin both gold and silver into money of equal in- 
trinsic and exchange ble value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement or by such saieguards of legis- 
lation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of 
the coins of the two met ils and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the 8 of debts; and 
further declares that the efforts of the Gov rnment should be 
sterdily directed to the establishment o' s ch a safe system o 
bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of avery 
dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets an 
in the payment of debts. 

Supr ose the bill passed and became a law, what would be our 
monetary condition? We would have in our Treasury silver 
bullion of the coinage value of 8176, 990, 207, and the only author- 
ity for its coinage into standurd dollars would be the words in 
section 3— 

He shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
as much as may be necessary to provide for tne redemption of the Treasury 
notes herein provided for. 

How much would be coined without any additional legislation? 
This isa material and vital question, considering the past and 
the statement of the President in his message to this session. 

This declaration— 


Referring to the established policy to maintain the two metals 
ata parity— 
so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as to prevent hisex- 
ercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such — the par- 
ity between gold and silver be disturbed. 


And that— 


A refusal to pay these notes in gold, if demanded, would discredit and de- 
ciate obligations payable only in silver, destroy the parity between the 
Wo metals by establish a discrimination in favor of gold. 

It seems to me almost absolutely certain that no more silver 
bullion would be coined. I can not reasonably come to any other 
conclusion. There would beleit in the Treasury a hoard of silver 
metal of the coin value I have just stated. 

While I firmly believe the 1 of the Treasury would 
sti I have ample authority to coin all the bullion into standard 
dollars, yet it seems to be absolutely ess »ntial that there should 
be 2dded to the bill express requirement to coin all such bullion 
into standard dollars. Without such coinage of the bullion on 
hand we would have $383,245,365 coined under the laws of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, and $36,037,185 coined under law of July 14. 1870, 
making a tot lof 419,332,550 standard silver dollars added to 
our rar currency, having full legal-tender power in the pa 
ment of all debts, public and private, and before the law and 
the confidence of the honest toiling masses the equal in every 
respect of the precious, cowardly, idolized gold dollar and bear- 
ing the sacred inscription ‘*In God we trust,” “first used by our 
National Mint in issuing the 2.cent copper coins in 1864, during 
the depths of t e 1 te rebellion. The subsequent use of the 
motto on all our larger coins, both of silver and gold, was ex- 
pressly authorized by the ect of Congress of Murch 3, 1865. 
These solemn words, so full of historic significance, are now per- 
manently interwoven as a vital portion of our national coinage.” 
quoting the language of Hon. Samuel R. Ruggles. Now we are 


tantalized and ridiculed by the enemies of silver bechuse we have 
that sacred and consecrated inscription placed upon the silver 


dollar. They say to us. You want us to trust in that motto for 
the 20 or 25 cents that the silver dollar lacks of being equal to 
the gold dollar. 

These would be the only fruits of our twenty years’ struggle 
in behalf of silver as the money of our Constitution. The pas- 
sage of the pending bill would absolutely demonetize silver as 
to the future coi , and leave it supported by not one word of 
legislation,” and“ absolutely sweep from under the silver cur- 
rency 8 vestige of law.” It would restore in full force and 
vigor the despised and abused lawof February 12, 1873, demonet- 
izing the silver dollar, stopping its further coinage, and estab- 
lishing the single gold standard. 

for twenty years the Democratic party has denounced from 
every house top, in every highway and by way the crime of 1873, 
and has struggled in Congress—beginning in 1876 with the first 
Democratic House of Representatives elected since 1460—to ex- 
punge it from our records and substitute for it laws rehabilitat- 

ng silver as money equal with gold. I have given the record 
of these fierce struggles during this period. With singular 
unanimity our party passed the free-coinage bill in November, 
1877, but in consequence of the Senate being Republican we had 
toyield to the Bland-Allison act, Even that was vetoed by a 
Republican President and was passed over his veto. 
her cord shows the struggles our pary made for a better 
law, and in the great contest. of 1890, with the President, Sen- 
ate, and House Republican, the Republican House passed the 
bullion purchase bill, re ng the purchasing and coining pro- 
visions of the Bland-Allison law over a solid Democratic vote. 
In the Senate a free coinage substitute was ed, receiving 
28 Democratic votes and 15 Republicans. with 3 Democratic votes 
and 21 Republican votes against. The Sherman law did not 
r ceive a Democratic vote in either the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate, 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will yield to me fora question, I 
desire to ask him if the Democrats have ession of both 
branches of Congress, the Senateand House of Representatives, 
and the Administration -besides, why do they not pass a free- 
coinage law? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will if we can. ; 

Had that bill been an unconditional repeal of the Bland-Alli- 
son law, and thereby have restored the law of 1873, I believe I 
am justified in saying nota Democratic Senator would have voted 
for it. Is there one who would? 

If there is one I will thank him toanswer. I pause for a reply. 

Our Republican friends in full control passed the Sherman 
law—not as good a law as the Bland-Allison law—but infinitel 
better than the law of 1873. We were then unwilling to substi- 
tute it for the Bland law, and I reitera e every word I then ut- 
tered against it. Every prediction I made in regard to its exe- 
cution by unfriendly executive officers has been verified. Were 
it pending to-day, as it was then, I wouid repeat the speech I 
then made, and the Senator from Indiana would doubtiess do 
likewise. It isnot pending as a measure in lieu of the Bland 
law 

That is the proposition, pure and simple. You can not avoid 
it, you can not run around it. There it is. Whether you intend 
it or not, you accom»lish it. The pending measure is to repeal 
it. and with it the Bland law, and restore the crime of 1873, the 
demonetization of silver and the establishment of thesingle gold 
standard. 

I shall never vote to restore the odious law of 1873. Yet Iam 
asked to so vote. My answer is given in the eloquent language 
of the senior Senator from Jndiana—spoken with so much force 
and emphasis on this floor on February 17, 1893, as follows: 

I should vote to-day for the coinage of all the American product of silver. 
Iwould go further. I would vote as Thomas Jefferson adv: for free coim- 
age of sliver the same as gold. I would vote, in the ce pae of the Demo- 
cr.tic platform laid down at rr last June, that , We hold to both gold 
and silveras thestandard mone ot the country, and to the coinage of both gold 
and silver without discrimination against either metal and without charge 
for mintage,“ only stipulating, as we did in rn es t platform, that the two 
dollars, the one of silver and the other of gold, be of equal intrinsic 
value and power. 

I should have vo the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act. and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would absolu 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation 
8 the measure wasaudacious. I thought it an outrage to ask men like 


and others to abso. utely sweep from under the silver 9 
vestige ot law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is not the 


people mean. 

Ishould vote for the repeal of the Sherman act simply because it is vicious 
in principle. but it must bein connection with something better. Youmight 
as Well authorize a circulating medium based upon tobacco by the hogs- 
head, or cotton by the bale, as upon silver in its bullion shape. it must be 
coined into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party as de- 
clared in natio convention. 


And still I am asked to vote for this bill and thereby vote to 
restore in full force and effect the crime of 1873. Again, my 
answer is in the forceful language of Kentucky’s most gif 
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son, Hon. John G. Carlisle, uttered in the House of Represent- 
atives on February 21, 1878: 


According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe yor by legislation and otherwise 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this ox any other age. The consummation of suchascheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
e: on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress an . 
of society that must inevitably result from the permanent tion of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world. 


I can never vote for restoring such a law, the result of such a 
conspiracy, and surely entailing the dire results therein so graph- 
ically portrayed. 

But, say the Democratic advocates of repeal, we do not pro- 
pose to stop with the simple repeal. After that is secure we 
promise and solemnly declare that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be directed to the establishment of such a safe sys- 
tem of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payments of debts.” 

That is a futile promise. It is already an accomplished fact. 
Every silver dollar coined by our mints to-day has equal power 
with any other dollar—coined or issued by us—in the payment 
of debts and in the purchase of articles in our markets. The 
standard silver dollar to-day has equal debt-paying and purchas- 
ing power with the gold dollar within our domain, and in all our 
markets—the only markets over which we have any control— 
legislative or otherwise. 

hy then this pretext in this bill of promising something 
which already exists and to the strength of which no supple- 
mentary law we can enact will add anything? 

Again our friends 1 is not our only promise. We de- 
clare expressly that it is— 
the policy of the United States to continue the use of both gold and silver 
ass ard money, and to coin both gold and silver into nan fl of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be sec through 
international agreement or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure 
the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals and 
the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

You say this is the promise of our last national platform. I 
admit it; but I ask by whom, by what body was that platform 

romisé to be redeemed, and how? Your only answer must be 
By Congrese and by Congressional legislation, and not by mere 

ngressional promises. Think of the absurdity, the ridicu- 
lousness of the pretense of redeeming a platform promise by a 
Congressional repetition of such promise! Is this the redemp- 
tion the voters in November last expected and voted for? 

We can make no legislative promises binding any subsequent 
Congress. If such promises bind at all, they can only bind us, 
this Fifty-third Congress. 

Why, then, shall we mike this promise without any effort 
whatever to redeem it? Why not strike out the promise and do 
now what wepromise? When shall we have more time? When 
shall we understand the situation, the monetary conditions, any 
better? Think of the abundant leisure we s have from now 
on until the close of this Fifty-third Congress, on the 4th of 
March, 1895. Here we are, robust, healthy, capable of the vast- 
est physical endurance—sixty hours if you want. Why should 
we not do it now? 

How, in what manner, by what legislative process or otherwise, 
do you propose to redeem this promise? by Congressional 
action, then why not make it a part and parcel of this measure? 
No, Mr. President, there will never be such a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the Congress of the United States toestablish its finan- 
Cial system as it has to-day. We know more than we have ever 
known before; we have more leisure than we ever had be- 
fore; we are all in a better humor than we have ever been before; 
we are all more patriotic and less partisan, because we behold a 
majority of the Republican party in the front ranks of the Ad- 
ministration, leading the Democratic Administration to victory! 
[Laughter.] It is a glorious spectacle, and what a splendid time 

or nonpartisan and patriotic legislation, with our Republican 
friends coming over and helping us, and all bimetallists! There 
is not a Senator here who does not declare himself a bimetallist 
except my distinguished friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON], who, I believe, is the only one who has not planted himself 
squarely upon bimetallism. Why can we not get together? Why 
can we not, as sensible men, enact a financial system for this great 
country? 

: But won Senators who favor this bill say that we as a nation 
can only maintain bimetallism with a perfect equality of gold 
and silver, with unlimited coin: and full legal tender, by in- 
ternational agreement with the leading commercial nations of 
Europe. Iask, why not? Senators will doubtless reply because 
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the value of silver has so largely depreciated that we as a na- 

tion, independently of other leading nations, can not open our 

mints for the free and unlimited coinage of the silver dollar 

of 4123 and maintain it at a parity with gold; that that 
uantity of silver is only worth in the markets of the world 
rom 54 to 65 cents on the dollar. 

In response to this statement I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate to present in detail the reasons why, in my judgment, 
an international agreement with European nations is absolutely 
impossible now, and the causes which have produced the de- 
preciation of silver as a metal. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for a motion te 
proceed to the consideration of executive business.] 


Tuesday, October 10, 1893. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President,in my rejoinder to the re- 
ply of our opponents that we can not independently of other na- 
tions open our mints for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
I beg the indulgence of the Senate to present in detail the rea- 
sons why, in my judgment, any international bimetallic agree- 
ment with European nations is im ible now, and the causes 
which have produced the depreciation of silver as a metal. 

I assert these propositions: That the United States by the mis- 
representations and unfounded statements of our citizen and of- 
ficial representatives have caused the discriminating legislation 
of European nations and our own nation in favor of gold and 
against silver, and that this discriminating legislation alone hag 
caused the depreciation of silver measured by or relatively to 
gold; and that our own conduct, the actions of our representa- 
tives, have made such international bimetallism impossible now. 
International agreement upon the relative value or ratio of the 
coinage of nations and the unity of coins has been the dream of 
doctrinaire statesmen for years past. 

Under a joint resolution of congrene of February 26, 1857, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, appointed Prof. J. H. 
Alexander, of Baltimore, a commissioner to confer with the 
functionaries of Great Britain relative to some plan of so mu- 
tually arranging, on the decimal basis, the coinage of the two 
countries as that the respective units shall hereafter be easily and 
exactly commensurable.” 

Prof. Alexander visited England in 1857 and 1858 and made 
knownhis mission. He was referred by the lords of the treasury 
to the master of the mint, and was finally informed by Malsbury, 
of the foreign office, that Her Majesty’s 8 was not pre- 
pared to invite a conferenee on a project requiring parliamentary 
action and not considered by the panho nor discussed in Parlia- 
ment, but would confer and consider with him on any proposal 
which he might be instructed to make. 
report, says: 

This conclusion ressed with a caution that is, I believe, habitual with 
the Government of Great Britain in contemplation of any change in exist- 
ing institutions or establishments there, is in reality all that could be arrived 
at under the conditions of my instructions. 

Nothing was accomplished. 

What were the causes leading to and influencing the discrim- 
inating legislation in favor of gold against silver? It is as- 
tonishing to me that among all the writers upon the financial 
troubles beginning after 1865, no one of them has undertaken 
to show the moving causes which induced so many nations in 
Europe to change from the single silver to the single gold stand- 
ard and to abandon bimetallism. There was some cause for 
these things. Thisnoonecandoubt. Why have these economic 
writers not gone to the foundation and ascertained what caused 
Germany to change from a single silver standard to asingle gold 
standard? She had, under the excitement of an overflow of gold 
in 1857, changed to a single silver standard to avoid an overflow 
of money. In 187173 she changed to a single gold standard. 
Other nations did the same. What were the motives which led 
them to enact this discriminating legislation? I say it is re- 
markably strange that no economic or financial writer has ever 
attempted to trace these causes. 

Take the monetary status of 1860, Great Britain, Portugal, 
and Turkey were the only three European nations having a single 
gold standard. Great Britain had maintained the double stand- 
ard at the ratio of 15.2to 1 from 1717 to 1797, when specie payments 
were suspended and continued up to 1821, and on June 22, 1816, 
during this specie suspension, adopted the single gold standard, 
which was the first discrimination by law of any important com- 
mercial nation against silver, and in her markets the price for 
silver, a mere commodity, has ever since been regulated by the 
value of her single-standard legal-tender 18 75 coins. 

The cause prompting England in establishing her single gold 
standard is manifest. Specie payments were suspended, and she 
had a great mass of worn, clipped, and mutilated coin, current 
and legal tender, and yet varying greatly in metal value and 
weight. and was looking forward to the early resumption of 


Prof. Alexander, in his 
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specie payments, and was a great creditor nation, having vast 
commercial transactions with the civilized countries, and was 

ractically the money center of the world, with the nations pay- 
f tribute to her and interest in money on loans, and desired to 
unify her coinage in the interest of her creditor-ruling classes 
and Taea the purchasing power of. the dollar, its value, and 
hence adopted the single gold standard, and yet retained a sub- 
sidiary silver coinage with legal tender for 40 shillings for the 
transaction of the vast amount of business among her masses, and 
established the grand central market in London for the sale and 
disposition of the entire silver products of the world, as a mere 
metal or commodity, to be there measured by her own gold legal- 
tender coins. 

In 1860 all Asia used silver as the standard money. Austria- 
Hungary, The Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, 
and Russia had the single silver standard. France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy had the double standard with free coin- 
age and full legal tender at the ratio of 15.5 tol. Germany 
had the single silver standard at the ratio of 15.5 to 1, adopted 
on January 24, 1857. 

Such was the condition of coinage in 1860. 

Now, let us trace our own action; let us see what influence we, 
through our Representatives, one of whom, the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], is upon this floor to-day—have had 
in bringing about the present condition. In 1862, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office of the United States, Hon. J. 
M. Edmunds, in his annual report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, described— 
the t auriferous ro; of the United States * * * embr por- 
tions of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, all of New Mexico, with Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, and other mountain 
ranges. 

And then said— 

These mountains are literally stocked with minerals, gold and silver being 
interspersed in profusion over this immense surface and daily brought to 

ht by new discoveries. The precious metals are found imbedded in moun- 
tains of quartz, rich washings marking the pathway of rivers and floods. 
Besides their wealth in gold, no part of the world is so rich in silver mines 
as Nevada and New Mexico, and yet these may be estimated as only in pro- 
Tig res o the gold fields, which are in process of development with amaz- 

e recent discoveries in the Colorado or southern portion of California, 
and in the regions stre thence away up to and north of the Salmon 
River in Was n Territory, are every day stimulating the mining enter- 
rise of our ple, Prior to the gold discoveries in 1848, at Sutter’s race in 
Balifornia, the gola product of the world was only an average of eighteen 
millions. In 1853 the yield of Calfornia was seventy millions, about four times 
the aggregate gold product of the world prior to 1818, and that sum may be 
set down as the nt average from that State alone. If we compare the 
known gold fields elsewhere in our domain with the yield of California, we 
would have, if an equal ratio of labor was applied, an annual value of be- 
tween three and four hundred millions, That an adequate amount of labor 
to this end will be at hand when peace returns is not to be doubted. 

He then suggests that an immense revenue may be readily ob- 
tained by subjecting the public mines there to lease under quar- 
terly payments. ark the language, because it has been mis- 
leading in Europe ever since. 

An immense revenue may be readily obtained by subjecting the public 
mines there to lease under quarterly payments, or quarterly tax, as seign- 
iorage upon the actual product. 

And then states the amount of the public debt, and that— 

A tax of some 8 per cent on the whole yield of the mines + + would 
pay off the interest. 

And then says: 

The d of the precious metals alone of this region will not fall below 
$100,000,000 the present year, and it will a’ mt with the increase of popu- 
lation for centuries to come. The value of these mines is absolutely incal- 
culable. * * * Within ten years the annual product of these mines will 
reach 200, 000, 000 in the precious metals alone. 

There is a distinct statement that these mines were public 
mines belonging to the Government, upon which a tax could be 
levied, and that statement has been thrown in the face of our 
delegates to almost every international monetary conference we 
have had. : 

He asserts that while his estimate may be somewhat extravagant he be- 
lieves “experience will demonstrate that the estimate is too low.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Caleb B. Smith, in trans- 
mitting this report to the President, quoted from it and said: 


The present annual production in California is estimated to average $70,- 
000,000, and the commissioner after extensive inquiry from all available 
sources estimates the production of gold the present year at 8100, 000,000. 


And then said: 

If an amount of labor relatively equal to that e ded in California had 
7 applied to the gold flelds already known to exist outside of that State, 
t is believed that the production of this year, including that of California, 
would have exceeded „000. 000. 

Four hundred million dollars in one year, and you ask me how 
did these exaggerations and misrepresentations of our officials 
have any weight or influence with foreign nations? I answer: 
In September, 1863, at Berlin, an international statistical con- 
gress was convened for the express purpose of considering the 
4 of weights, measures, and coins, and was composed of 

elegates from Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 


Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, 
S N Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and many other nation- 

ties and provinces, and our Goverment was there represented 
by Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, duly appointed and accredited by 
the President of the United States. 

On September 11, 1863, Mr. Ruggles, as our representative, 
presented to that congress a written statement in which he 
quoted from the official report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of 1862, the parts which I have just read, and 
then added: 

From the documents and other evidences now before the international 
statistical congress, itmust be apparent that the auriferous regions of the 
United States are destined sooner or later to add materially to the supply 
of 5 metals, and thereby to affect the currency of the world, espe- 
cially if taken in connection with the capacity of the auriferous regions of 
Russia, Australia, and British America, and the possibility of increased ac- 
tivity in the mines of Mexico. 

He then suggested the appointment of a commission— 


Tocollect such facts as may be gathered from authenticsources in 28 
to the probable future production of gold and silver, and to present them 
for consideration to the internatio statistical congress at the next or 
some future session. 

It is easy to e with what alarm, apprehension, and con- 
sternation these glowing descriptions, exaggerated statements, 
of the rapidly approaching av che of gold and silver must 
have been received, considered, and digested by these assem- 
bled doctrinaires from the nations of the earth in their efforts 
tosolve the question and to determine and agree upon the weight 
and 3 for the coinage of such masses of the precious 
metals. 

These exaggerations were continued from year to year. They 
were all spread before the representative men of every nationin 
the world, the men who were delegated by their governments to 
represent them in considering the question of weights, meas- 
ures, and coinage. As a matter of course those reports were 
made back to every one of the governments represented just as 
a full report was made to our Government here. But I shall go 
on and show that these exaggerations continued from year to 

ear. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the finance report of Decem- 
ber 4, 1862, inspeaking of the metalliferous regions of the United 
States, said: 

ilver å th t will bably, 
tal Vary ae e Sud Fo mast iong con tinie grade 
ually yet rapidly to increase. If this Peak wes be subjected to a reasonable 
seigniorage as s ted by some, or if, as suggested y others, the mineral 
lands be subdivided and sold in convenient parcels with proper reservations 
in favor of the miners now in occupation of particular localities, a very con- 
siderable revenue may doubtless obtained from these regions without 
hardship to the actual settlers or occupiers. 

Here is another intimation that these are public mines. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 27, 1862, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, described in goving colors the 
gold and silver yield of our country, and said: 

Adding together all these sources of supply of both gold and silver, we 
safely estimate an annual yield in these es of 3175,000,000, or seven tim: 
the amount produced annually for some years prior to the year 1815. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of November 23, 1864 

uotes from the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 

ffice of 1862, and then goes on to describe the probable yield of 
the precious metals in this country, and says: 

I anticipate a production of gold and silver for the year 1866 of 5200. 000. 000. 


Tir also estimated the yield of 1865 at $120,000,000, and then 


In submitting the above estimates of the annual production of gold and 
silver I concur with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, who com- 
puted the yield of the precious metals in 1862 at $100,000,000, although I am 
not unaware that the computation of the San Francisco press greatly re- 
duces the aggregate, 


Bigs Director of the Mint, in his report of September 29, 1865, 


The reports from the gold and silver mining portions of the United States 
are of the most encouraging character. The developments of the past year 
prove the supply of these minerals to be inexhaustible. * * * Itis not 
easy to obtain any other reliable statistics than those officially appended to 
the report of the Director of the Mint, but these do not assume to give the 
amount of the entire production of the precious metals. The shipments to 
other countries must be large. 

For example, we are vaguely assured that the silver mines of Nevada aver- 
age a shipment of one tondaily, which would equal $12,000,000annually. * * + 

e have had frequent opportunities for conversation with persons who 
travel or reside in the various mining regions of the United States and of 
contiguous provinces, and it is interesting to hear their accounts of the vast 
development of wealth and prospects of profitable industry. We also have 
an interesting statement, and one particularly so at this juncture of our na- 
tional affairs, from a proprietor in the gold region of North Carolina, that 
“the system of paid labor is likely to show its just and natural effects in the 
increased return of gold.” 


In order to ascertain with accuracy our productions of gold 
and silver, Congress, in the sundry civil ap 3 law of 
July 28, 1866, appropriated $10,000 to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to collect reliable statistical information concerning 
the gold and silver mines of the Western States and Territo- 
ries. Mr. J. Ross Browne was appointed the special commis- 
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ber 24, 1866, submitted reliminary report, accompanied by 
many statistical and s reports, and said: 
estimate of the product of bullion as above gien So —— 


proximately correct, it will be seen that the States and Territories on the 


Bar ait $106,000,000, or nearly double the combined pallon of the Govern- 
ment and all the banks of the country. 

Much consideration is given to the celebrated Comstock lode, 
and Mr. Browne quotes from a report made by Baron Richtofen 
in 1866 on the Comstock lode, its character, and the probable 
mode of its continuance and depth, in which he said: 


stock lode is 

in the virgin po: 

definite depth; Put that, from analogy with other eters veins as well 
—— f: of silver ne 

probable than its 


On March 5, 1 Mr. Brown submitted a full and flnal report 
under said appropriation, in which he said: 


. Nee NN „„ Fear, | tips 
many years of trave us 
th 8 mineral resources are 33 n mit. oe lorations 
made —— co 1 parties during the past year in ae the min- 
= unknown demonstrate the mineral deposit 
— than was ever before supposed. 


punos then, referring to the probable production in Mexico, 


The 
2... ere Se ene Tee ae 
fortunes for all 

And then, speaking of the yield throughout the world, said: 


A great increase in the production of gold and pover is probable. In Cali- 
f: Australia, and Siberia gold-mining is no w conducted under many 


And, in speaking of the results of the mining, discussed how in- 
dividuals are enriched by mining and how nations are enriched 
mining and how the Pesan metals fall in value, saying: 


A third effect of the of the precious metals in large quantities 
is that the prices of o F We want 
silver for coin and for use in the arts, and the smaller the supply —— 
the demand, the higher the value. 

And then says: 


other products of human labor must fall. 88 — — 
rapidly than is the demand for them, and at the — 4 — rate 

they would soon have to rag to fal: perceptibly. ut the production will 

become much greater than it is. The vast ents that have 

mae both in gold and sil ed to 


well as the 


All these statements have been published abroad throughout 
Europe and are as familiar to the citizens and financiers there 
as here—in fact, are far more generally known there than here. 

While we were thus appalling the nations of Europe and their 
learned doctrinaires with these fairy tales of the inexhaustible 
and incalculable production of gold and silver—an overwhelming 
3 offic: were not idle in demanding and A irony, 10r — 

le gold standard and the demonetization of 
ater mp liar, the utter destruction of our Democratic constitu- 
tional bimetallic system maintained from the foundation of our 
eee 

I will throw a little light now spon the demonetization act of 
1873, as to how it came to be passed. 

The Director of our Mint, in his report of October 10, 1861, said: 


sina character to all the gold and aiiver coinage of the oo except 
aracter to an ver co o! 

the silver dollar, has been ly selected and should be AARDE for € 

Standard of value for all used or employed in commercial or govern- 

mental transactions with other nations. 

The silver dollar of the United States, differing as it does in commercial 
or decimal value from the other silver coins in our country, can not. without 
disturbing our decimal system and producing confusion in the relative value 
of our and silver coinage. be ured às a Sindari. + è + Asthedollar, 
which isthe unit of our money, is represented in gold cotn, it would seem 
desirable not to have any other dollar in = other metai; but, if this is in- 
admissible and the silver dollar should be retained, then it should be re- 
duced to 8 of an ounce to be in true relation to our other silver 
coins. * * * The reason for its retention having ceased, elther we should 
cease to coin the silver dollar or it should be made toconform in weight and 
value to our lesser silver coins. 


3 the Treasury, in his finance report for 1862, 


In hia last report, took oecasion to invite the attention of 
to the im of unttorm weights, measures, and coins, and 

the worth of the decimal Sy owes commerce ofthe world. He now ven- 
tures to suggest that the t. demonetization of gold may well beavailed 
of for the one considerable step toward e great ends. 
If the eagle of the Union be made of equal weight and fineness of the 
gold of Britain, no sensible injury could possibly arise from 
thee while, on the resumption of specie payments, its great advan- 


hange 
commerce. nited States, moreover, might be followed by 
the adoption by Great Britain of the Federal decimal divisions of the coin, 
thus a most important advance might be secured 
tibual coinage, with values decimaily expressed. 


The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 21, 1863, 
says: 

Permit me again to refer to the anomalous. character of the silver dollar 
of the United —— and to the remark on this 38 in for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1861. The dollar is our unit of value, but the 
value of the gold and silver dollars under exis laws is not the same, and 
9 — we have no certain or determined s ard of value. Gold, being 

ore fixed and certain in its valuation, is not only better than silver asa 
manista of value in our monetary system, but better expresses the equiva- 
lent value of fo: coin in our c and therefore the gold dollar 
should be by law adopted as the unit of value of our money. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 3, 1864, 
says: 

Permit me again to refer to the anomalous character of the silver dollar 
pi e United states and to the observations on this 8 tm former re- 

whole dollar should be made in weight and value the exact mul - 
ff... enget and the Fold dollar should be by law 
declared to be the unitof the value of our money. 


The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 25, 1867, 
speaking of international coinage, says: 

The first claim that meets us is the fact that in some commercial countries 
gold is the principal medium of trade, in others silver. To maintain these 
ata mona relation may be given up as an impossibility. We must there- 
tors cal or assume that as the world grows richer one nation Alter 
another will fall into the wake of those have taken the 
ing gold as the standard, using silver only for subsidiary purposes. * 

Gold for the civilized, intelligent, aristocratic classes, and 
silver for the toiling millions, the masses of the people; and 
that, too, to be a subsidiary silver coinage, limited according to 
the laws of England to $10 of legal tender! 

Nearly five Rg rota (December 31, 1862) a letter on this 


dressed to Department from the Mint, in which the precise 
mn which has lately been agreed upon by the Paris confes- 


toward an interna- 


subject was ad- 


mon was Ken wi 
T “Tell come to that directly. 
roposed international 1d should become a law of the 
United tes the wiry meget $ ‘ht wo Ka for a reco NN 
be a pro moment. to — an rovement which the progress o 
co loudly calls for. 


Inconnection with these exaggerations and falsehoods let us 
trace their effect. What effect did the: e Here are causes, 
falsehoods, mis representations, but believed to be true, and when 
believed to be true having just as much effect as if true. 

On the 23d day of December, 1865, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland united in the monetary treaty “to regulate the 
weight, title, form, and circulation of their wala and silver coins,” 
beanie they agreed to coin of gold only the pieces of 100, 50, 20, 
10, and 6 francs in weight, standard, tolerance, and diameter, and 
of silver only the five-franc pieces ‘of standard w ight and fine- 
ness, with unlimited coinage and legal tender for such coins; and 
further agreed to coin in amounts as herein 3 for each 
State, silver coins of I and 2 francs, 50 and 20 centimes, of re- 
duced fineness and limited in legal tender to 50 francs; and that 
any nation could join the convention by adopting its monetary 
ion ah in regard to gold and silver coins, and that the conven- 

on should remain in force until January $ 1880. 

In this convention, known ge anerally as the Latin Union, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland strongly favored a 8 gold 
standard, with subsidiary silver coins under 5 fran 
DOOR induced this convention and tho 5 of the Latin 

nion 

The minister of finance, in his report in 1866 to the Emperor 
of France, concerning a bill relating to this monetary treaty, for 
it was necessary in order to carry out the provisions of the mon- 
etary treaty that act should be passed by the Corps Legislatif, 
says: 

For ages the yield of silver has been greater in value than that of gold. 

Since 1846 the proportion between the values of the quantities c of the two 
metals extracted from the mines has been reversed. * These 
great quantities of gold, coming for the moss part from ron eM Aus- 
tralia, have thus rendered this metal far more abundant in the issues of 
coin in all the countries which admitted it, either as money, as, 
for example, E 4, Portu Brazil, the city of Bremen, or as money 
9 with silver, as did France aud Italy. The abundance of OA 


caused the introduction of this metal into the monetary ‘em of 
countries which lately rejected it, as, for example, Switzerland, um. 
and English India. 


And states to the emperor that the silver 5-franc pieces were 
either exported or melted down and replaced by gold, the cheaper 
metal, and the object was to reduce the fineness of the silver 
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coins and retain them in circulation. Here we see a scare, a 
dreid, and an excited apprehension of an avalanche of gold to 
the banishment of silver. 

The States of the Church on June 18, 1866, and Greece and 
Roumani» in April, 1867, joined this Latin Union. 

In March, 1865, the Government of France called the attention 
of our Government to the project of the Paris Universal Expo- 
sition of 1867, and our Government agreed to partic: and 
appointed Hon. N. M. Beckwith commissioner-general for the 

nited States, who, on July 17, 1866, transmitted to Secre of 
State Seward Document No. 216, containing the project of a law 
submitied to the Corps Législatif fora coinage as proposed by 
the Latin Union, and giving reasons in favor of that monetary 
treaty, and detailing the proceedings, wherein it was stated that 
„the opinion in regard to a single standard is still divided, both 
in the financial and scientific world.” 

A number of sensible men believed that while Australian and 
Californian gold inundates European markets the double stand- 
ard is useful in making the value of silver sustain the value of 

Id.“ 
and some go so far as to say that, with the double standard 
in commercial and ial crises, one metal serves as a couu- 
terpoise to the other. And for the same reason they say we 
must not expect silver to go out of circulation, for the discovery 
of new mines, improved methods of working them, and the re- 
turn of silver coin accumulated in the East, caused by the in- 
troduction of gold as money in those remote and unopened re- 
gions, will restore the former abundance of that metal. ; 

Mr. Beekwith also transmitted Document No. 282, being Re- 
port of the committee to examine a bill relative to a monetary 
convention between France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land.“ This report approved the eee and sub- 
— a bill for carr, it into effect, which was duly passed 

to law. 

PR lo committee discussed the question of double standard as 
lows: 


A question of another nature arose in the committee. As the two mone- 
Standards 


have long been a source of annoyance, why did we not adopt 
gold as the only standard, like England and many other nations, and thus 
Settle it definitely at once? The committee was not in favor of it. We cer- 


ve in store for us, but nobody can 


lations with other countries by allo our merchants a choice of the coin 
best suited to thes a erence of the value between the two 


Mr. Beckwith also transmitted a copy of the monetary con- 
vention of December 23, 1865. We now see clearly the actual 
scare and apprehension of a continued deluge of gold; and that 
the . the Latin Union, was formed primarily for the 
protection and preservation of silver as money, then so scarce 
compared with gold, and the maintenance of bimetallism: 

ARTICLE 12. Any other nation can join the present convention by accepting 
its obligations and adopting the monetary system of the Union in regard to 
gold and silver coins. 

Here is international bimetallism established by France, Italy. 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece. Francealone had maintained 
bimetallism ever since October, 1785. Now Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Greece join this bimetallic league. There is 
no question of their ability to maintain it. But we see what 
caused this monetary conference. It was to keep silver in their 
countries and not have it entirely expelled by the overabund- 
ance of gold with which they were being flooded. To do that 
they reduced the quantity of silver in the minor coins and left 
the five-frane (the dollar) with full legal tender, unlimited and 
free in coinage. 

At this very time, as I stated before, France was preparing for 
the Paris Universal Exposition, to begin in April. 

In March, 1865, she had called the attention of our Govern- 
ment to it, and Mr. Lincoln had appointed Mr, N. M. Beckwith, 
commissioner-general. An advisory committee had also been 
appointed in New York, of which Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles—this 
same man who was in the Berlin statistical congress of 1863—was 
a member, and chairmanof group 5, on mines, metallurgy, ete. 

On October 9, 1866, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles was designated 
by Secretary Seward to take charge of that branch of the repre- 
sentation at the exposition relating to uniform weights, meas- 
ures, and coins. 

Now, Mr. Ruggles gets himself appointed as the representa- 
tive of our Government to the Paris Universal Exposition on the 
subject of weights, measures, and coins. : 

Meetings, composed of members of the scientific commission, 
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the im commission, and the foreign commissioners at 
Paris, for consultation regarding measures for drawing public 
attention to the subject of uniformity in weights, measures, and 
coins, were held. 

I want to show just exactly the connection of Mr. Ruggles, 
and how he, in connection with the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], manipulated the proceedings to be had in 
the international monetary conference of 1867. 

I do this to show what position he was in, and how he could 
use that position, 

On January 4, 1867, Mr. Berthemy, envoy of France to the 
United States, submitted to Secretary Seward a copy of the 
monetary convention of December 23, 1865, and invited the 
United States to become a party to it. 

That is the only time the United States was ever offered an 
opportunity to become a member of an international bimetallic 
union. Hereitis. I want the Senate to understand it, and I 
want the country to know why we did not accept it. Here was 
a bimetallic system upon the ratio of 154 to 1 maintained by 
France since ber 30, 1785, and all we had to do was simply 
to subscribe to it. There was no international complication 
connected with it; nothing to do but simply subscribe to it, and 
agree that we would coin certain coins. In order to come to 
that, we only had to strike out about 124 ns of our standard 
silver dollar, reduce it to 400 grains, and thus bring it down to 
the ratio of 154 to 1. 

I want to read to the Senate from the documents before me, 
because I propose to show that this was an opportunity, an in- 
vitation, to the United States to join an international bimetallic 
union of Europe, and the distinguished Senator from Ohio and 
Mr. Ruggles prevented it. Never was such a chance had before, 
and never has there been such a chance since. Here was the 
standard perfected, tested for nearly a hundred years, already 
agreed to, with an open elause, with an open door for any nation 
to join in it; and that nation, France, once our ally in our 
sore trouble, the nation which helped give us our independence 
from Great Britain, the nation which has stood by us closer than 
any other foreign nation, came with the friendly offering of in- 
ternational bimetallic coinage, the thing we have been talking 
about ever since 1873. 

I shall read from these documents a few pass so that we 
may understand exactly the situation. Ido 5 to do an 
injustice to anyone, but I think the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio has. never been given credit—so called—for the 
vee efficient part he tookin bringing abouta single gold stand- 
ard. 


I quote now from Senate Executive Document No. 14, Fortieth 
Congress, second session, the message of the President of the 
United States in answer toa resolution of the Senate transmit- 
ting a report from the Secretary of Stite concerning the inter- 
national 5 held at Paris in June, 1867. This 
a . of Mr. Berthemy, representing France, to Mr. 

ewurd: 


Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith to —— — TAO — ot 
ween 


which diverse measures, ey an without had 
broken upduringlateyears. These measures, adopted successively in Switz- 
erland, in Italy, and in France. had a sole object, that of putting an end to 
the abnormal say «gd of fractional silver money, or standard change 
money, in nsabie for on 8 of trifling amounts. To the same evil 
2 op: the same rem — 2 the iy a the standard, but 9 
to different rules and propo ons. The 8 pieces. for instance, coined 

the standard of eight hundred thousandths fine, while those of France and 
of Italy were at the standard of eight hundred and thirty-five, had to be re- 
on 5 Ne public treasuries of the Empire as well as in those of the King- 

om o . 

The inconvenience of this state of things was not long in 
ent, and causing, perhaps more keenly than in past time, the a m 
by the populations ofthe four bordering states, of the advan! of the 
monetary communion by which they had been formerly benefited. For the 
purpose of satisfying the just claims and pressing interests of trade the 
8 of the Emperor last year proposed to Belgium. to Italy, and to 

witzerland, to intrust to a mixed international commission the care of 
reéstablishing the ancient uniformity by taking account of facts accom- 

lished, and of the new conditions of the monetary circulation of Eur & 

ommissioners a P inted by these different states assembled at Paris under 
the presidency of M. de Parieu, vice-president of the council of state, and, 
in stating the causes for the convention of the 23d December last, they have 
fully met the immediate end which was assigned for their labors, aceording 
to the e on used by the minister of finance of Belgium, on submitting 
to the Belgium Chamber the project of law imtended to sanction the eon- 
vention: “This act contains ee within itself, saving the unity of 
stamp, a monetary s; m. complete for mone: 9 
to the exclusion Of Dillon (base coin). SRA : - 

Atthis time the A eve and silver coinage of these four States is conducted 
under conditions that are identical. In what relates especially to fractional 
silver of the piece of five francs for real change of standard money, 
alone can meet the demand for small transactions, the standard of eight 
hundred and thirty-five thousandths has been definitely is 
the figure which, already adopted in France and in Italy, has seemed best 
to satisfy the conditions of the problem which was in discussion for a solu- 
tion—that ts to say, to give to fractional metallic coins of the Union the 
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C and the qualities of a good alloy, at the same time 
a away with the mium they had reached from the relative deprecia- 
tion p gold, which allowed speculation to melt them up and export them at a 


profi 
Express A eee limit, moreover, the emission of this legal small 
change, and serve also as the corrective of the lowering of the standard 


value. Precise rules reduce to the smallest possible figures the allowances 
for cost of fabrication, so as to maintain the money of the Union in a con- 
stant normal condition. In fine, you will remark, Mr. Secre of State, a 
clause which is detached from the rest of the stipulations, exclusively des- 
tined to determine the monetary ations of the four countries. I desire 
to say something of the accession which article 12 guarantees to any other 
State. This clause may be considered as the manifestation of a wish that 
sprung up in the proceedings of the international conference, and has not 
been without influence on the happy issue of the negotiations. After hav- 
ing brought about the disappearance of divergencies of which they recog- 
nized the inconveniences, the delegates of France, of Belgium, of Italy, and 
of Switzerland, seeing a population of 70,000,000 of souls thenceforth en- 
dowed with the same monetary system, must qie naturally have been led 
to fix attention on an interest more general. ithout 9 on the ex- 
amination of a question which it was not their mission to solve, they ex- 
pressed in the name of their governments the desire— 


The desire— p 
to see the Union, as yet restricted to four countries, become the germ of a 
union more extended, and of the establishment of a general monetary circu- 
lation among all civilized states. 


Mr. President, here it was; and here we are urged to become 
a party to it, which we could have done without sacrificing one 
e of honor, one particle of convenience, or the sus ing 
of one nickel or a penny of cost. 
I read further: 


The Government of the Emperor would be very happy to see this Je popoa: 

tion well received, but, at the same time can not dissemble the culties 

and objections it might encounter. 
* * $ * * 


* s 
If for the moment objections too weighty prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment— 

Pleading with us now— 

If for the moment objections too ba ye Bese the Federal Government 
from adhesion to the convention of mber, the Government of the 
Emperor would not the less attach special value to bei informed of these 
obstacles, and to learn what observations may have been wn forth by the 
examination of that international act. 

s > Ld . + a — 

Thus also, in case the Federal Government, without wishing to accede to 
the union actually constituted, should be either to enter into ar- 
rangements destined to establish equations between some of its monetary 
types of gold or silver, and those which the convention may determine, or 
to take in an international conference at which might be discussed the 
means of arriving at a more extended monetary understanding. che Govern- 
ment of the Emperor will entertain with readiness the overtures which 
might be addressed to it in this view. 

Now, Mr. President, we see the offer. We see the pleading 
of this great nation. Now let us trace the progress of it. 

Mr. Seward, February 13, 1867, says: 

Having consulted the Secretary of the Treasury upon the subject, I have 
the honor to state in reply to your note that this Government, both in its 
legislative and executive departments, has repeatedly manifested its inter- 
est in the question of international unification of monetary standards; that 
the importance of a standard unit of equal value in all commercial coun- 
tries for the uses of account and currency is fully recognized and appreci- 
ated; ana that the ideal object presented in your communication be ac- 
— — say. remains to be decided how the desired result may be 

t about. 

Its to be hoped that neither the quadripartite convention nor the pro- 
ceed y adopted by the four governments under its provisions, will 
be held to preclude any of those governments from en considera- 
tions in favor of its modification which may be offered by other govern- 
ments in the interests of a system universally acceptable. 

Mr. Berthemy replied May 27, 1867, to Mr. Seward’s letter, 
and after stating the preliminaries, says: 

In consequence, a formal proposition has been transmitted through the 
diplomatic medium to divers governments in order that they might cause 
themselves to be represented in a commission which should meet at Paris 
on Monday, the 17th of June next, at the hotel of the department for foreign 
affairs. This conference would be presided over conjointly by the minister 
for foreign affairs and the minister of finance. 

When our replies were received the French Government de- 
termined then to hold an international monetary conference so 
that we could have a full opportunity of discussing this question 
and entering intoit. I will read further from what Mr. Berth- 
emy said. I have just read from page 5 giving the notice toour 
Government that the monetary conference had been called. I 
now read from page 6: 

There is no need to add tliat the commissioners will assemble without any 
programme arranged in anticipation— . 

Now, mark you; this is very important— 

There is no need to add that the commissioners will assemble without any 
po mme arranged in anticipation. They will thus be able to look more 

y for a solution of the dificuities which would oppose an assimilation 
between the systems actually in operation. This mode of proceeding, which 
has already received so happy application at the conferences of 1885, appears 
at this time of greater utility, inasmuch as different countries, while appre- 
ciating the importance of the object to be attained, would have the means 


of recurring to divergent opinions. The conference proposed has not other- 
wise any immediate object than to call out an intere of views and dis- 


— a of principles; in a word, to seek for the basis of ulterior negotia- 
on 
That conference was to meet on June 17, 1867, and Mr. Seward 
appointed Mr. Ruggles as the representative of the United 
tates to that international monetary conference. 


But before 


the monetary conference met Mr. Ruggles, who was already the 
commissioner of the United States to the Universal Exposition 


on the subject of weights, measures, and co was there get- 
ting in his work, in direct violation and disregard of what the 
French Government had said should be the meeting of the con- 
ference, no programme laid out, or anything of the kind. Mr. 
Ruggles, as a member of the preliminary international commit- 
tee on the uniformity of coinage organized by the imperial com- 
mission, had been at work. For what? For the single gold 


stan : 
Mr. ALLISON. How was that preliminary committee ar- 
ranged? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The preliminary committee was arranged 
by thecommissioners of the different nations to the Universal Ex- 
position. The several representatives got together and formed 
a preliminary committee, and this preliminary committee had 
gotten together and determined in their wisdom toanticipate the 
action of the convention and have a cut-and-dried platform for 
the convention to act upon when it met. It was just like when 
a political meeting is to be held a few gentlemen get together 
and draw up the resolutions that must be adopted. 

Now, somebody else was aiding Mr. Ruggles in this important 
work of Toproson mug the United States. He had in that impor- 
tant work the potentialinfluence of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, then chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate. Now, mark you, we were in- 
vited to join the Latin Union for bimetallism. What were our 
representatives there doing? Invited toa feast to partake of bi- 
metallism, and our representatives go there with a dish of their 
own and say, Not one of the dishes you have invited us to par- 
take of will we partake of. No,no. We must have our own 
diet.“ I want to read the letter of Senator SHERMAN. Remem- 
ber this monetary conference was to meet on the 17th of June. 
On the 17th of May, just a month bofore it was to meet, Hon. 
Samuel B. Ruggles addresses a letter to Senator SHERMAN in 
which he invites him to give some expression of his views, etc., 
and Senator SHERMAN replies as follows: 

HOTEL JARDIN DES TUILERIES, May 18, 1807. 


My DEAR Sm: Your note of yesterday, inquiring whether Congress would 
probably, in future coinage, make our gold dollar conform in value to the 
gold 5-franc piece, has been received. 

There has n so little discussion in Congress upon the subject that I 
can not base my opinion upon anything said or done there. 

The subject has, however, excited the attention of several important com- 
mercial bodies in the United States, and the time is now so favorable thatl 
feel quite sure that Congress will adopt any practical measure that will se- 
cure to the commercial world a uniform standard of value and exchange. 

The ouly question will be, how this can be accomplished? 

The treaty of December 23, 1865, between France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, and the probable acquiescence in that treaty by Prussia, has 
laid the foundation for such a standard. If Great Britain will reduce the 
value of her sovereign 2 pence and the United States will reduce the value 
of her dollar something over 3 cents; we then have a coin: in the fran 
dollar, and sovereign, easily computed, and which will y pass in 
countries, the dollar as 5 francs and the sovereign as 25 francs, 


This will put an end to the loss and intricacies of exchange and discount. 
As the gold 5-franc is now in use by over 60,000,000 of people of several 
different nationali and is of convenient form and size, it may well be 


adopted by other nations as the common standard of value, leaving to each 
nation to ate the divisions of this unit in silver coin or tokens. 

If this be done France will surely abandon the impossible effort of making 
two standards of value. Gold coins will answer all the purposes of Eu- 
ropean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coinage, of 
which the United States will furnish the greater part, especially for the Chi- 
nese trade. 

I ha ve thought a good deal of how the object you propose may be most 
readily accomplished. = 


Now, here is the gist of it: 

Itis clear that the United States can not’ become a party to the treaty re- 
ferred to— 

Thatis the language. This is the reason given— 

They could not agree upon the silver standard; nor could we limit the 
amount of our coinage as proposed by the treaty. The United States is so 
largo in extent, is so sparsely populated, and the price of labor is so much 
higher than in Europe, that we require more currency per capita. Wenow 
produce the larger part of the gold and silver of the world, and can not limit 
our coinage, except by the wants of our people and the demands of com- 
merce. 

Here the Senator writes a letter one month before this mon- 
etary conference is to be held to one of the delegates to that 
conference, who is also representing and manipulating another 
intermediate or preliminary committee, 

It is clear that the United States can not become a party to the treaty re- 
ferred to. They could not agree upon the silver standard. 

That is, they would not agree upon the bimetallic standard of 
the Latin Union. They must have the silver part of the bimet- 
allism stricken out. - 

You may ask how did that letter have any influence? Was it 
published? Did it fall into the hands of anybody? In order to 
show exactly how Mr. Ruggles manipulated and used the influ- 
ence of Senator SHERMAN, I quote from page 7. 

Mr. Ruggles to Mr. Seward, May 30, 1867. 


Remember, Mr. Ruggles had gotten Senator SHERMAN’S let 
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ter on May 18. He refers to Mr. Berthemy transmitting to our 
Government the Latin Union conference, and says: 

‘To that treaty the United States are now invited to become a party, in the 
communication from M. Berthemy, minister of France at Washington, to 
she Secretary of State of the Uni States, a copy of which, forwarded from 

1 by the Department ot State, reached the undersigned on the 
29th of May, instant. 

He then goes on and states that he had suggested to M. de 
Parieu the necessity of a modification in the common unit of gold 
coin, and then that he had been introduced to the French Em- 
peror; and I read now from page 8 what he says: 


Upon that occasion the Emperor, after expressing very cordially his 
gratification that the United States of America had shown their will 
to 


wee sas coin of the world. proceeded in a straightforward, 
business way to ask. What do you wish France to do in aid of the work?’ 
To that interrogatory it was answered, first, that much could be done by 
distinctly recognizing in the official documents and discourses of the Govern- 
ment the international unification of coin, as a result of cardinalimportance 
to be attained at the Universal Exposition. 


Then he goes on and says: 

It wasfurther urged that the United States of America, politically, com- 
mercially,and geographically had a peculiar interest in the subject, etc. 

> 

In 3 the emperor kas, in a kindly tone 7 

No doubt, as Mr. Ruggles had proposed nothing and asked for 
nothing, but told about the desire of our country and its greatness 
and grandeur— 

Can France do anything more in aid of the work? 


A very pertinent question. 


It was then stated to the Emperor that an eminent American statesman, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Senator from Ohio, chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate of the United States, and recently in Paris, had written an im- 
portant and interesting letter, yelper, his omon that the gold dollar 
of the United States ought to be and readily mig t be reduced by Congress, 
in weight and value, to correspond with the gold 5-franc piece of France; 
that the letter was now before— 


Before— 

the international committee having the question of uniform coin under 
4 examination, to which letter, as being one of the best interpretations 
of the views of the American people, the attention of the public authorities 
of France was respectfully invited. The Emperor then closed the audience 
by repeating the assurances of his gratification that the important interna- 

onal measure in question was likely to receive active support from the 
United States. 

The letter of Mr. SHERMAN, above referred to, dated the 18th of May, 1867, 
originally written in English, was presented in a French translation a few 
days afterwards to the international committee in full session, where it was 
received with unusual interest and ordered by the committee to be printed in 
both languages. A copy is herewith transmitted for the information of the 
Department of State. 


Now, I read from 
Seward of July 18, 1867. He says: 


The undersigned is tifled to learn, by the communication from the De- 
rtment of State of the 2lst of June last, that the s thus taken for se- 


e 13, the letter of Mr. Ruggles to Mr. 


the uniformity of money are approved by his Government; that he 
“is warranted in encouraging the expectation that the United States may 
give its adhesion to a conventional arrangement which may be susceptible 
of termination within a period to be ed in such ments,“ and 


that the views so ably set forth“ in the letter of Mr. SHERMAN “ will ve so 
far spores the public sentiment, the Congress, and the Executive of 
the United States as to secure a concurrence of the Government in any rea- 
sonable plan for producing the desired reform.” 


Now, you must remember that this is the preliminary confer- 
ence before which he laid this letter. What does he say? 
The subject of a uniform coin did not actually come intodiscussio: 
in the international committee or the subcommission on coins, uni 
in the month of May. 

Now— 


On the 17th of May the undersigned 
mittee the letter of Senator SHERMAN 


either 
early 


resented to the international com- 
a French translation, which wasre- 


ceived with lively interest, and forthwith ordered, with the a bation of 
the imperial commission, to be A pete jeg both in French and lish. Itis 
but due to the history of the unification of money to state that the earnest 
and active agitation of the subject in a practical form on the of the 


United States exerted its full share of influence in! g the Government 
of France to adopt the decisive measure of inviting in diplomatic form an 
authoritative “conference” of delegates, duly accredited, from all the na- 
tions of the Euro and American world practically accessible to meet at 
Paris on the 17th of June, not merely for an exch: of views or a discus- 
sion of general principles, but practically to seek for the basis of ulterior 
» negotiation” between the nations. 

he importance of this step had become evident at an early day to the 
French authorities, and especially to Monsieur Esquirou de Parieu, first 
Vice-president of the conseil d'etat," preéminently distinguished by his 
gong ane. well-directed labors in the cause of monetary unification, adorned 
by his learned and eloquent writings, replete alike with accurate knowled 
and classic taste. He was one of the delegates on the part of France who 
successfully negotiated the quadripartite monetary treaty of the 23d of Dec- 
ember, 1865, between France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, the beneficent 
effects of which enlightened measure are now illuminating continental west- 
ern Europe from the German Ocean oe 3 5 carrying, in his 
own grap language, ““a common coin of equal value from Antwerp, across 
the mountains of the Oberland, to the classic coast of Brandustusa.* 
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As early as the 21st of April last the undersigned had argued and urged upon 
M. de Parieu the importance which would be attached by the United States 
of America to the coinage b 5 the gold pisos of 3 er 
consequent necessity of modifying that portion of the qu partite trea: 
which would prevent the issue of a coin of that denomination. 


At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. ALLEN.] 
r. COCKRELL. I was reading from the letter of Mr. 1 
gles, transmitting these reports and commenting upon it, wh 
gives the insight into the modus operandi by which the prelimi- 
nary programmo for the monetary conference of 1867 was cut 
and dried and presented to it, and the influence and power that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio exerted. I am going to 
state what occurred. He tells what he did himself. He says on 


page 16: 

On this occasion the very . question of abolishing the double 
standard of money, retaining only gold, was elaborately discussed, and with 
singular ability and ingenuity by distinguished French economists hold: 
opposite opinions. On putting the question to the vote of the numerous 
intelligent audience, the single standard of gold was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. The question of the gold unit then coming up, the English dele- 
gates— e 


Now, mark you— Ee 
the English delegates earnestly opposed the proposition of theinternational 
committee adopting as the unit the gold 5 Fanon and urged the substitu- 
tion of 10 francs in its stead, their belief that the Government of 
Great Britain would consent to issue for the p a gold coin of that 
amount to be denominated a ducat.“ This substitution was opposed b 
the undersigned in behalf of the United States, on the ground that their 
857 when reduced to 25 francs, would be an even multiple of the 5- franc 
unit but not of the 10; that he dollar, whenever made ly equivalent 
and equiponderant to the 5 francs, would be practically if not nominally 
the . and the actual denomination in which money contracts 
embracing different countries or distant quarters of the globe would or 
might be payable; that the more important and higher issue soon would be, 
not between the 5 francs and the 10 francs as the unit, but between the dol- 
lar, decimally and easily divided, and the sovereign (or pound sterling), not 
decimally but most inconveniently divided ins. pence, and farthings, 
but which, by that very peculiarity had hitherto maintained an undue pre- 
dominance in the money payments of the world. The debate was closed by 
the Prince apse submitting the question to the vote of the meeting, 
which resulted nearly unanimously in favor of the unit of 5 francs, 

It is proper to add that the Government of Great Britain was not repre- 
sented as such at this reunion, nor in any discussion at any previous meet- 
ing of the international committee, but duly appeared by accredited dele- 
gates at the international monetary conference. N 


Thus before the international monetary conference had met 
this preliminary committee, an international committee, had cut 
and dried the whole programme of a single gold standard. Mr. 
Ruggles goes on and says: 

The advocates of a uniform coin cherished the belief that theGovernmént 
of the United States is not to be discouraged or discomposed by the tempo- 
rary delay or hesitation of any government in Europe to participate in the 

‘espread work of monetary cation, destined sooner or later to become 
the crowning civic achievement of modern times. 

In the earlier agitation of this subject at the International Statistical 
Con, at Berlin in 1863, the delegate from the United States found a large 
and influential apt peri from Great Britain zealously engaged in the great 
endeavor to unify the money of the world. In the present effort of the as- 
sembled nations not for a day, but for all times,“ the clear sense and 
sterling liberality of the English poopie will not allow their Government to 
lag or r much benind. e fire but recently kindled is rapidly diffus- 
be moma t throughout the world. 

e farsighted negotiators of the quadripartite monetary treaty of 1865, 
though se ony embarrassed by the fallacy of a double standard, now gen- 
erally discarded, succeeded in establishing a uniform system not only of 
gold, but of silver, over a large and Ne portion of Europe, since in- 
creased by the adhesion of the pontitical states and of Greece; thus includ- 
ing by a singular felicity in newly enlightened region of the globe the 
two great seats of ancient civilization. 


Now, I wish to read from what one of the English delegates 
said in that monetary conference, a gentleman who has fi d 
in almost every other conference since then, Mr. Rivers Wilson. 
I read from page 55: 


The English Government was obliged toaccept the cordial invitation from 
the Government of the Emperor to 5 in this conference, because a 
refusal would have shown a want o 1 would have made it liable 
to accusations of judices upon this ve portant question. 

Indeed the English nation is in a position much more independent upon 
ber 3 than most continental nations. 


tages 
that which is approved by experience and rooted in the habits of mor peo = 
t 


uestion, and 
ation so ad- 


reciation of the 


lighten and guide public opinion in the Sp $ K 5 
ch such an ass: 


facilitate the discussion of the means by w. 
ting, then, to be represented in this conference, the Eng: 


lish Government has found it necessary to place the most careful restric- 
tions upon its delegates; their part is simp 


The attitude of Germany was that at that time she was consider- 


ing herself a political programme which might include her local 
monetary question, and therefore she would not be bound by any- 
thing that was done. 


Baron de Hock submitted report No. 4 on the unification of 
coinage, and the recommendation was the adoption of the series 
of gold coins now in use in France, adapted by a large part of 
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the 5 of Europe, and recommending this as the basis of 
the orm system sought. 
desirable that the system of two different monetary stand- 

„„ wean it still exists. 

That the gold standard should be adopted. 

I read the remarks of Mr. Meinecke, of Prussia, on e 34 of 
this report. The German Empire had not then been formed, 
and Prussia was represented by Mr. Meinecke. He said: 


of the conference in favor of the 
that the standard of ae 
then, must renounce its standard if 


BO erable as that which would result from change of this 

. On other hand, the difficulty of ado: the gold standard is 

m for than for an country. Nevertheless without 

ha the thought of modify: at time its monetary system, the Prus- 
sian Government would not fail to take the matter into co: 


The international monetary conference continued in session 
until July 6, 1867, whenitadjourned. Duringits discussions, on 
page 36— 

Mr. said it would be as im lle to abolish the ms of 
the dollar in the United States as . sovereign in Sand win that 
both might be retained in redu their intrinsic values. r the sover- 
eign it would be a reduction of only 20 centimes; for the dollar, on the other 
hand, the reduction would be 3} pe cent on its value. The United States 
were ready to make this sacrifice a raw oi eee ee such was 


Mr. Ruggles further said, as the representative of our Gov- 
ernment, that thedouble standard had never practically existed 
in this country, and said—now listen: 


The net ot which was passed at a time when we were 
less than to-day, either by study or sought to estab- 
1... ne ee coin and silver coin equal legal 
currency in payments, ver might be the amount of the debt 


Less enlightened than now! Jefferson and Madison, and Ham- 
ilton and Washington were ignorami on the financial uestion; 
they amount to nothing; they im ed that they d estab- 
lish s anune standard, but they failed. Now, whatfurther 


that we have sufficiently learned that the system of a double standard 
is not only a fallacy, but an impossibility, in a fixed relation be- 
aa a . — of two 1 . gold and silver. The 7 . 
each of these depends man uced, and this quan 
d the power of legisiation. Taoa ca pote ta al oer will tee 
vitablè result of the increase of supply. 
I want to read a little further from Mr. Ruggles. Says he on 


page 41: 

It is true that the silver dollar is still retained as lawful money for debts 

of amount, but of a total silver Spans, of 8188. 351,512, 4,366,340 only are 

in do) while $131,985,472 consist of visions of the dollar. 
Almost all the di been coined before the 
the fundamental and 

exorable law of demand and supply, which sets at naughtall attempts made 

lation the relative values of the two metals, The 1. tors 

the United sufficiently learned, if not by study, 

Standard is not only a 


fixed 
Fold and silver. The value of each of these de- 
the quantity produced, and this quantity is beyond the power of 


the fifty-six years which immediately preceded the year 1850 the 
United State coined in gold dollars $85,588,038, in silver $78,322,968, which 
_ represents a supply of about 1.12 of gold to $1 of silver. From 1850 to 1886 in- 
clusive, the co: of 5 .648, 453 and of silver 859,027,843, which 
ts about $12.50 in gold to 81 of silver. 
onished by so great a change in the relative su; of the two metals 
the United States now share without reserve the conviction more and more 
the ctvilized world that it is impossible to establish a 
double which must presuppose a fixed relation between the values 
of the two metals. 
In a written argument presented to this international mone- 
tary conference on June 28, 1867, he discussed wae probate ield 
of gold and silver in the United States, and —I want the 
Senate to note this: 
Its annual . dace may eventually reach three hun- 
millions. The money of the worid must be unified now 
or never. be consid: 


2 ered that the Untted States and 


It is moreoverto 


the 
more extensive pments and 
F 3 pat —— Sra gigantic monetary future in re- 
serve for the world, we will simply say that the work of unification can not 
begin too soon. 

I could read many other extracts here. 

This international monetary conference after discussing the 
various monetary systems, utterly ignored the monetary con- 
ference of December, 1865, the Latin Union. ‘ 

No wonder, Mr. President, that this international mone 
conference recommended the establishment of the single s = 
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ard of gold, with silver as a 3 minor coin, when they 
were enlightened by such exaggerations as I have just read, 
coming from o of our own Government professing to be 
sta and to know the facts they presented! 

This international mone convention unanimously decided 
against the adoption of the single silver standard, and in favor 
of the single gold standard exclusively, The Netherlands alone 
dissenting on the gold standard, and unanimously affirmed that 
it was “more to realize monetary unification by mutual 
coérdination of existing systems, taking into account the scien- 
tific advantages of certain types and of the numbers of the popu- 
lations which have already adopted them.” 

Now, I want to repeat to the Senate, here wasan international 
bimetallic union composed of France, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Greece, and Roumania, main a bimetallic standard 
at the ratio of 15} to 1, and that ratio been maintained from 
October, 1785, down to that date by France with slight coöperation 
from the other governments, notwithstanding the overflow of 
gold from California and Australia from 1850 to 1860. These 
nations had upon a bimetallic system, and France, the 
great nation of Europe which had aided us in securing our in- 
dependence, had sent us a formal and cordial invitation to come 
and become a member of that international bimetallic union; 
we sent Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles as a representative there to 
represent us; and the distinguished Senator from Ohio was there, 
not authorized by the Government, but introduced and presented 
as the chairman of the Committee on Finance in the United 
States Senate; and they discarded and rejected every overture 
of bimetallism presented and demanded the single gold standard 
and that silver should be stricken down. 

We now see the germination and the budding of the monetary 
poney produced by the distinguished Senator from Ohio and Mr. 

uggles, which is now throughout the world aggressive and 
brutal. It is a single gold standard, the only money of ultimate 
redemption, with silver and all other money and coin and paper 
merely subsidiary and redeemable in gold. The only time that 
has ever occu in the history of the world where an interna- 
tional bimetallic agreement could have been made was when 
France offered tous that bimetalliesystem, and the Senator from 
Ohio more than any one man is responsible for its rejection. 

But now let us trace out this determination to have a single 
gold standard. 

On January 6, 1868, Senator SHERMAN introduced S. 217, in 
oo to gold and silver coinage. Referred to Finance Com- 
mittee. 

On June 9, 1868, Senator SHERMAN, from that committee, re- 
ported the bill back to the Senate with proposed amendments, 
reducing the weight of the gold coins, and also of silver half 
dollar, quarter, and dime, making such silver coins a legal 
rising for $10, and prohibiting the coinage of the standard silver 

ollar. 

This was in 1868, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
then pro d to strike down the standard silver dollar and coin 
only dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes ofless intrinsic and 
coining value and make them a legal tender for only a small sum, 
comparatively. 

He made a written report to accompany that bill. I have the 
report here before me. There was a majority and minority re- 
port, Senate Report 117, Fortieth „second session, the 
majority report made by Senator SHERMAN and the views of the 
minority submitted b: nator Morgan, of New York. Now lis- 
ten to the report of majority: 

The Uni the - 
producing more than all ee . oe a a capacity for 

production a ou reports 


Ross Browne.) Gold with us is, 
here affects and regulatesits value thro 


He then indorsed the recommendations of the Paris Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference of 1867, and said: 


The single standard of gold is an American idea, ded reluctant), 
5 other countries where silver is the chief Fin — of value. Lae! 


e ofthe TCT 
system of coinage. Tne cher already adopted or may be without in- 


con 
France, whose standard is adi mak es a new coin similar to our halt 
eagle. She yields to our demand for the sole standard ot gold. 


Here we have conclusive proof of the indorsement of the 
highly exaggerated statements of the productions of the aa 
cious metals in ourown country made broadcast in Europe by Mr. 
Ruggles in 1863 and 1867, our other officials from 1862 to 
1868, and the world is told that we demanded the single gold 
standard, and to secure it were ready and khe toes 3 and 
reduce the value of our gold dollar 34 cents. y? For the 
honorable, noble, and unselfish reason that our country was the 
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great gold producing oami, and would deluge 
based, reduced coinage (!) 


j 


Upon this bimetallism we were asked to unite with the states 
of the Latin Union. 

We answered through Senator SHERMAN and Mr, Ruggles by 
Prop ing to reduce the gold in our dollar 3}. cents to correspond 
withthe tis teanngld piece, and peremptorily refused toconsider 
even recognition of silver as full legal tender, when, if we had 
agreed to reduce the silver in our dollar, then worth 3 cents 
more than the gold dollar and more when the gold was reduced 
cents, we would have had bimetallism at the ratio of 153 to 
1. Our bimetallistmow Senator, would not consent, and bimet- 
Allism failed and he is the responsible party. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to put this matter beyond any 
doubt. I continue the proofs to sustain the proposition. 

On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted 
to Senator SHERMAN, “A bill revising the laws relative to the 
‘Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States,” with a 
Jengthy report of John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, explaining the bill and the reasons for it, published 
in Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 132, Forty-first gress, 
second session. 

In this report, with draft of a coinage law, Mr. Knox says: 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 
% * 4s discontinued in the 


silver coins, its value thus being 81.0742. ciety agers 
ee both a gold-dollar untt and a silver - do 


On June 25, 1870, in response to a House resolution of June 4, 
dhe Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the Speaker a re- 
a of Mr. Knox, giving copies of a voluminous correspondence 

tween the Department and officers of the different mints, assay 
offlees, and other persons, touching the bill and reportsubmitted 
April 25,1870. In this cor: nce some favored and others 
opposed the proposed discontinuanee olf the silver dollar. 

The Government of Sweden and Norway instituted a commis- 
sion knownas the Swedish Commission.on.Coinage, and in July, 
1870, our minister there submitted to this commission copies of 
a letter from our Secretary of State, of June 13, 1870, ‘ton the 
subject of promoting a common unit and standard of interna- 
tional coinage.” 

This commission in 1870 submitted their report containing 
about 300 pages, and in it discussed, with great particularity as 
to dates, names, etc., every step then taken in regard to a uni- 
‘versal coinage, referring to the statements and reports of Mr. 
Ruggles, Senator SHEEMAN'’s letter to Ruggles, his report and 
bill in 1868, to which I have just referred, and the proposal of 
our Government, and rejectedit. But the next year they adopted 
it. Germany, which had adopted the single silver standard in 
1857, Over a scare produced by the overflow of gold from Califor- 
mia and Australia, December 4, 1871, then flushed with her vic- 
tories over France and the indemnity of $1,000,000,000 and the 
consolidation and unification of all her different provinces into 
one grand empire, desiring to unify the introduced a 
new coinage of gold based upon gold, the mark as the unit, and 
that single gold standard was perfected in 1873. 

: Norway,and Sweden in pursuanceof the eonvention 
of Sweden and Norway discarded theirsingle silver and adopted 
u gold standard. In connection with the acts of Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Germany, the United States the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, demonetized the standard silver dollar. These 
things occurring in rapid succession the nations of fhe Latin 
Union had to limit the amount of pieces to be coined by each, 
and another convention was held in 1875 and a limited coinage 
continued, and finally the mints of the Latin Union were closed 
to the coinage of silver. In 1876 Russia changed to a silver 
standard; that is, she stopped the coinage of silver on private 
account and only allowed it to be coined for export to China. 

Now, here are these data. They show cause umd effect. The 
exaggerated statements and misrepresentations of our own off- 
cers and representatives in regard tothe production-of gold, and 
our on determination to honor and magnify gold, establish the 
single standard, debase and degrade silver, caused the legal dis- 
crimination to be enacted by other nations. 

‘How :ridiculous some of these misrepresentations are I will 
illustrate by our monetary commission of 1876, of which the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. TONES] was n member. 

Among the witnesses whose testimony was taken and reported 


the world with | was Hon. Edward Atkinson, who testified in regard to the yield 
a creditor nation, could pay our debts more | of silver, and said: 


I should question the evidence as to the total production of silver, partly 
on the ground of what I saw in the centennial exhibition from Mexico. 
Remember, Mr. President, that the world was to be deluged 
with gold and silver, with from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 annu- 
ally. These exaggerated falsehoods and misrepresentations were 
continued until when? Until the nations had come to a single 
pon standard, until gold monometallism had been established 
the United States and the friends of silver began efforts for 
its rehabilitation. From that time on to this there has been no 
talk of any overflow from gold, no flooding of the world with 
old, but the flooding of the world with silver. The talk has all 
n directed to silver. 
Mr. Atkinson says in ropy to the question as to what he had 
seen at the Centennial in Philadelphia: 


A curious mass of silver, thick in the center and thin at the edge, as 
been cast in an earthen t 


11 it an pan. It was explained tome how 
it was obtained: that there were cliffs conta: veins of metals, against 
which piles of combustible materials were pl: and set on fire, and the 
pr on was coli in what ht be called an earthen and this 


pan, 
Was rough ti this Lat o erred 
. chat avatidos might be taliacious, a 

This is the statement of a disti ished statistician, which 
has been published all over the world, of mountains of silver and 
the silver so soft that a pile of combustible material set up 
against the side of it and set on flre causes it to pour down in a 
stream. 

Mr. President, I have thus traced, in as consecutive chrono- 
logieal order as possible the facts and figures in regard to the 
fabulous, mythical e erations of the probable production of 
gold and silver in the United States, in such amounts as to liter- 
ally flood, deluge the world and seriously impair the currency 
value of these metals, especially of gold; and in regard to the 
representations and efforts of Senator SHERMAN, Ruggles, and 
other officials and representatives of our Government, made to 
secure the single gold standard in this country, and their bold 
proposal to the nations of the world to debase and reduce our 
gold dollar 34 cents in value because of the excessive uction 
of gold and its depreciation; and then in regard to the actions 
and legislation of European governments changing their coin- 
age und their discrimination in favor of gold against silver, 
in order that we might correctly see the producing causes and 
the resulting effects. 

Beyond question in my mind, the statements and actions of 


the representatives of our country, which I have shown, caused, 


forced the discriminating legislation of European nations in 
favor of gold and silver, and all combined have caused 
the change in the ratio of gold to silver. 

The actions and legislation which I have stated, abandoning 
the single silverstandard and adopting the single gold standard, 
andabandoning the double standard by ad: g single gola 
standard, and by stopping the coinage of full legal-tender silver 
and continuing the unlimited coinage of gold with full tender, 
have necessarily and unavoidably caused an enhanced demand 
for gold and thrown upon the markets of the world an enhanced 
supply of silver, and very largely decreased the demand for sil- 
ver, and have broken the connecting link forged and maintained 
by law for so many years previously at a fixed ratio with very 
slight — ga and have stricken down silver as a money metal 
of the world and debased it from money to a mere commodity, a 
mere metal, like nickel and copper, in the markets, and conse- 
quently, when measured by the full legal-tender gold metal, sil- 
ver has fallen in value. 

Infurther support of my propositions I will quote from the final 
re of the royal commission of Great Britain—appointed-in 
1886 to inquire into the recent changes in the relative values of 
the precious metals—made in 1888. This commission examined 
fully into all the facts, and in their unanimous report say: 


189. Looking then to the vast chan which occurred prior to 1873 in the 
relative uction of the two me without any e disturb- 
ance in their market value, it appears to us difficult to.resist the conclusion 
that some influence was then at work tending to steady the price of silver 
and to keep the ratio which it bore to gold L Stable. 

190. There is another fact to which we have.already drawn attention, 
pointing decidedly.in.the same direction. Prior to 1873 the fluctuations in 
the TPS Or silver were gradual in their character and ranged within nar- 
row 8. 

10. „ * No undoubtedly the date which forms the Une be- 
tween an epoch of approximate amnity in the relative value of gold and si- 
ver and one of marked instability is the year when the bimetallic 
which had previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full 
Qperation; and we.are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation 
of that system, established as it was in countries the ulation and com- 
mercs of which were considerable, exerted a ma uence u the 
relative value of the two metals. So long as that system was in force we 
think that, notwit the verges par in the n and use.of the 
precious metals, it kept the market price of silver approximately steady at 


the ratio fixed 7 law between them, namely, 15} to 1 


193. Nor does it appear to us a priori suppese t the exist- 
ence in the Latin on of a bimetallic system with a ratio of to 1, fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping ~ market 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 


` 
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The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for caries Ages pram in the Latin Union, or to 
eae actually taken to the its of those countries, is, we think, 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin, which would purchase commodities 
at the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to 
affect the price of silver in the markets generally, whoever the purchaser 
and for whatever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to 
stand out for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to 
keep the market steady at about that point. 

* * * * * è * 

198. To sum up our conclusions on this part of the case, we are of opinion 
that the true explanation of the phenomena which we are directed to investi- 
gate is to be found in a combination of causes, and can not be attributed to 
any one cause alone. The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link be- 
tweensilverand gold, which had keptthe price of the former, as measured by 
the latter, constant at about the legal ratio; and when this link was broken 
the silver market was open to the infiuence of all the factors which go to 
affect the ee of acommodity. These factors happen since 1873 to have 
operated in the direction of a fall in the gold price of that metal, and the fre- 
quent fluctuations in its value are accounted for by the fact that the market 
has become fully sensitive to the other influences, to which we have called 
attention above. 

Remember, Mr. President, that these are the conclusions, after 
a thorough investigation, of gold-monometallist Englishmen. 
Sup „now, that all this discriminating legislation had been 
against gold and in favor of silver, where would gold be to-day 
compared with silver? It would be much less valuable, meas- 
ered ty silver, than silver is to-day measured by gold. 

Can any sane man doubt that, if we had agreed to the bimetal- 
lic system of the Latin Union in 1867, as we were invited to do, 
that the market value of silver throughout the world would be 
to-day equal to gold at the ratio of 154 to 1, or that the European 
nations would not have adopted the discriminating legislation 
in favor of gold and against silver, which I have shown. 

Certainly they would not. Can any sane man, can even the 
Senator from Ohio, doubt to-day that his own actions and rep- 
resentations, coupled with the exaggerated statements and mis- 
representations of Mr. Rugglesand our own Government officials 
as to the enormous yield of gold from our auriferous regions and 
their refusal to enter the Latin Union for bimetallism, and their 
demand for the single gold standard—the American idea—have 
caused the European nations to enact the discriminating legis- 
lation against silver and the depreciation in the relative value 
of silver as a metal measured by gold as money, and have prac- 
tically made international bimetallism now an impossibility? 

In my judgment there can be no question of it. I think I have 
conclusively proved the propositions I asserted. But to make 
assurance doubly sure” and to remove any lingering doubt in 
any man’s mind we will trace the record further. 

As soon as the discriminating legislation referred to had been 
secured in Europe and the United States enthroning gold, the 
idol, and demonetizing and degrading silver to the condition of 
a mere commodity, the necessary inevitable result, the depre- 
ciation of silver as a metal, a commodity measured by gold as 
money followed. 

Then our bimetallist friends insisted upon international agree- 
ments. Oh, yes, after international agreements were made im- 
possible, then the opponents of silver, whenever any legislative 
effort has been made for its rehabilitation, have interposed some 

roject for international bimetallism. Wher the Bland bill of 
Rovember, 1877, for the free and unlimited coinage of silver was 

by the Democratic House of Representatives and came to 
the Senate, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] insisted tipon 
limiting the coinage and inviting the governments of Europe to 
an . monetary conference at Paris, to be held in Au- 
gust, 1878. 

IK was doubtless hoped by him and those who agreed with him 
that European governments might agree to some bimetallic sys- 
tem. Ido not intend to cast any reflection upon the honesty and 
sincerity of any one who then held or who may now hold to the 
possibility of such a chimera or delusion. They were then, as 
now, mistaken in my judgment, and the very measure of limit- 
ing the co e instead of unlimited coinage was a hindrance 
and an obstacle to the possibility of such a project. 

Messrs. Fenton, Groesbeck, and Walker were our delegates, 
with Mr. Horton assecretary. The principal nations of Europe, 
except Germany, were represented. Germany declined to send 
any delegate. 

At the first meeting on August 10, 1878, Dr. Broch, of Sweden 
and Norway, laid before the conference certain tables, from 
which I read, on page 11: 

Mr. SHERMAN, as Senator of the United States, proposed as an interna- 


tional coin a piece PAR of 1253 troy grains nine-tenths fine; it will weigh 
8.135868 grams, and contain 7.322281 grams of fine gold. 


It will be in fact the English sovereign recoined at the fineness of nine- | 


tenths; it will only differ from it by one three-hundredths of an English 


nny, 
Pre SHERMAN LP ges to accept it as %, although, incomparison with the 
American eagle of $10, it is only worth 84.8665. 


This showing that they had before them all the documents 
which we have published in regard to coinage. 


| silver standard was determined upon. Itwas expressly sta’ 


At the second meung this same Dr. Broch laid before the 
conference the viewsof the delegates of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, that they could enter into no agreement which would 
be binding. 

Mr. Groesbeck, as our representative, on page 20, addressing 
the conference, said: 


Mr. Groesbeck then directed attention to an error, a prejudice, which it 
appeared had found its way to many minds. It was d that the United 
States had taken the initiative in the conference because they were a silver- 
producing country, and that they had as a state uliar interest in the 
monetary question. This was not correct. The United States as a state 
had no interest in the working either of silver or of gold mines. 


Now you see the effect of the falsehood stated in the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary 
of the Interior about these public mines and the levying of a tax 
upon them, which would yield dividends enough at 8 per cent 
to pay the interest on the national debt, thus connecting the 
hors matter link by link. All these things were known to 

em. 


And besides, were the United States, he asked, as great producers of 
silver as had been 8 Here was another error which he also de- 
to rectify. In the last quarter of acentury the yield of gold mines in 
the United States had been four times as great as that of the silver mines. 
The yield of the gold mines had, it was true, decreased, and that of the silver 
mines increased in enormous proportions. But it was well that itshould be 
understood that in the t Comstock lode, which was the most productive 
of all, such a depth had now been reached that the time was near when the 
woe would have to be suspended, unless it should be extremely remun- 
erative. 
* * * s * * + 
The remonetization of silver is therefore in no sense an enterprise under- 
taken vef the United States selfishly with a view to 47 5 profit; nor is it a 
new undertaking. They have been in the use of the two metals from the 
time the Government was o ized. It is no new system which they pro- 
pose to establish; it is the old system, that under which they have long lived 
and prospered, to which they are returning. From 1792 to the day when, by 
a sort of inadvertence, in 1873, the silver standard was suppressed not & 
merchant, not a banker, not a manufacturer, not an establishment nor an 
interest of any kind could be cited as ha raised any objection to the 
simultaneous use of the two metals, Bimetailism is therefore inthe United 
Shea not 88 0 tradition ot the law, but has entered deeply into the habits 
of the people. 


Here was another error which he also desired torectify. Why 
were these errors there? Why did not Mr. Groesbeck in amanly 
way tell them, Les, our representatives made misrepresenta- 
tions when they came here in 1863, 1865, and 1867, and repre- 
sented to you and to the nations of the world that we were about 
to produce from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 of the precious met- 
als and would flood the world with them; they have made un- 
truthful statements, they were mistaken”? hy did he not do 


that? These misrepresentations and unfounded statements have 


poon 1 our teeth in every monetary conference that has 
en held. 
But here is something amusing. Mr. Groesbeck said: 


In 1873, in a law which did not vey accurately carry out its purpose, sil- 
ver was made to disappear through inadvertence, rather than intentionally, 
by an omission to say anything about it. 

That is a very elegant description of the crime of 1873! But 
did they swallow that explanation? Was it satisfactory? We 
shall see. I quote now from Mr. Feer-Herzog, of Switzerland. 
He remarked that— 

a before the law of 1873 silver had disappeared from circulation in the 
United States. The actual circulation consisted of gold and paper money. 

Gold and paper in 1873! 

During the long period of time of which Mr. Groesback spoke, from 1792 to 
1873, there had only been coined about 8,000,000 silver dollars— 

How much like the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] that sounds! They 
are the same things that we have been hearing ever since 1878, 
thrown back in our faces. Mr. Feer-Herzog continued: 
while inthe three or four months that had succeeded the passage of the 
Bland bill an equal amount of these dollars had been coined. 

As to what Mr. Groesbeck had said of the inadvertence” in consequence 
of which the law of 1873 had been passed, and of the surprise which the effects 
of this law were supposed to have provoked in co: uence, Mr. Feer-Herzo, 


laid upon the table documents relating to the preliminary preparation o 
that law—documents published by the Government of the United States. It 


| appeared, he said, from these documents, that it was not by a mere accidental 


oversight, but voluntarily and with reflection, that the sup 9 55 the 

at W. 
to be in the future the sole monetary standard of the United States, tod that 
silver should cease to be a standard. (Exhibit D, second session.) 

It is, therefore, said Mr. Feer-Herzog, difficult to admit that there was any 
inadvertence. 

No, no. There was not any inadvertence upon the part of 
Senator SHERMAN and probably two or three in the Senate—not 
more than that—and I do not believe there were three who 
understood exactly what was in that bill of 1873. 

Now, as I said in regard to the views of Senator ALLISON, in- 
sisting upon the limit of coinage and with limited coinage 
3 against the possibility of bimetallism, I quote from 
the remarks of Mr. Say, president of this monetary conference: 

Mr. Say insisted upon the question which he had stated at the opening of 
the conference, namely, why did not the United States in restoring the 
3 standard t the unlimited coinage of silver as well as thas of 
go 
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Why did it not? Continuing, he said: 


It has been said by the Hon. Mr. Groesbeck that the restriction of the coin- 
of silver by the Latin Union had supplied a motive for the restriction in 
the United States, but this view didnot seem to be well founded. It was b; 
an amendment of the law that a limit was fixed to the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and Mr. Say felt constrained to believe that this amendment was a 
mode of agreement, a compromise by means of which a majority couid be 
obtained. The influence of the Latin Union seemed to have counted for so 
little in the resolution adopted by Congress on this occasion that it does 
not appear that there was, éven for a moment, any question of conforming 
the American system to thatof the Latin Union by the adoption of the rela- 
tion of 1 to 154. 


Mr. Feer-Herzog supported the observations of the president, 
by calling attention to the fact that the bill in its original form 
permitted the coinage of silver without limit. 

I read from the reply of Mr. Horton: 


Mr. Horton, in reply to the points raised by the president of the confer- 
ence, called attention to the fact that the majority report of the commission 
appointed by an eae in 1876 to investigate the silver question had recom- 
mended the adoption by the United States of the ratio of 1 to art because it 
was the ratio of the Latin Union. Thebill knownas the Bland bill had been 
proposed in Congress in the summer of 1876. Between that time and the 
pass: of the law in pursuance of which the conference met, the whole 

westen had been thoroughly discussed in the United States in all its phases. 
to this discussion the situation of the Latin Union had not been lost sight 
of, but had been made the subject of special attention. 


Mr. President, what was the attitude there of foreign nations? 


The delegates of the European states represented in the conference desire 
to express their sincere thanks to the Government of the United States for 
haying procured an international exchange of opinion upona subject of so 
much importance as the monetary question. 
maturely considered the proposals of the representatives of the 
United States, they recognize: 

1. That it is necessary to maintain in the world the monetary functions of 
silver as well as those of gold, but that the selection for use of one or the 
other of the two metals, or of both simultaneously, should be governed by 
thes 1 position of each state or group of states. 

2. That the question of the restriction of the coinage of silver should 
equally be left to the discretion of each state or group of states, according 
to the particular circumstances in which they may find themselves placed; 
and the more so, in that the disturbance produced during the recent years 
in the silver market has variously affected the monetary situation of the 
several countries. 

3. That the differences of opinion which have appeared and the fact that 
even some of the states which have the double standard find it impossible 
to enter into a mutual engagement with regard to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, exclude the discussion of the adoption of a common ratio between the 
two metals. 


After the bimetallic union had been formed and we had been 
earnestly invited to become a member of it and had refused, no 
wonder then after the European nations had, each for itself, 
adopted its own standard, that they have rejected all overtures 
made by us. 

Our commissioners submitted their report, but I will only read 
a few lines from it: - 


The states which had. in the past, 3 this grand service to the 

in the conference of 1878 with a divided opinion: and it is, 

we think, to thedelicate relations, 8 and financial, of the Latin Union, 

that the failure of the conference to adopt any positive measures is prima- 
to be referred. 

witzerland appeared as the uncompromising advocate of gold monomet- 
allism for Europe. 

The delegation from Belgium also was unfavorable. 
* * * s * * + 

France, the leading state of the Union, declared Ses: her finance min- 

the president of the conference, that, in s mding the coinage of 

but, on the contrary, 

ht await the favorable moment to 


+% * * s * * Ld 

The United States appeared at the conference ata disadvantage by reason 
of the belief, quite commonly entertained in Europe, that the action of Con- 
5 — had been determined by the consideration that the United 

tates are largely producers of silver. This opinion exhibited not a little 
vitality, and your commissioners found it necessary to combat it. They 
showed that not only has the Government of the United States noroyalty on 
the production of the mines of the precious metals, but that, through the 
absence of any accumulated stock, it has in fact far less ofa special interest 
in the question under consideration than many or even most of the states 

resented in the conference; that the effect of a given decline in silver 
had been, and would continue to a more serious loss to the accumulated 
wealth of France, Belgium, Folland. and especially Great Britain, through 
its Indian dominions, than tothe United States; that as a branch of indus! 
the production of silver is but one of many occupations to which our avail- 
able labor and copie have hitherto been inadequate; and that even as a 
debtor, the Uni States, a country of vast undeveloped resources, could 
better bear the weight which would be added to its debts by a diminution of 
the money supply of the world, than could other states with less recupera- 
tive power and a narrower margin for future growth. 

Your commissioners have reason to think that these views, during the 
course of the conference, prevailed over the opinion referred to res ing 
the motives which had actuated the United States in the recent legislation 
respecting silver, They believe that the European delegates came to fully 
recognize the preponderating motive of that legislation as g from 
a general interest in an un ed money supply, and not from the wish 
to support a particular branch of American industry. 


The record of that entire conference was that the nations re- 
fused to agree to international bimetallism. How could you 
have expected them to agree to it? 

Butin 1869, after the monetary conference of 1867, England and 
France made alittle effort at international bimetallism. France 
appealed to England, as the United States had rejected her over- 
tures, and was willing to join England in abandoning the silver 
standard, as the United States had refused to recognize bimetal- 


SSC 


lism. But the distinguished bimetallist of the Senate, Mr. 
SHERMAN, had something to do with this monetary conference 


of 1878. He was then Secretary of the Treasury, and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Groesbeck, dated July 15, 1878. A letter, you will 
remember, turned up from him, addressed to the Paris Mone- 
tary Conference, which destroyed the possibility of international 
bimetallism at that convention. He says in this letter: 

Du: the monetary conference in Paris, when silver in our country was 
excluded from circulation by being undervalued, I was strongly in favor of 
the e hi standard of goid, and wrote a letter, which you find in the 
proceedings of that conference, stating briefly at view. At that time the 
wisest among us did not anticipate the sudden fall of silver or the rise of 
gold that has occurred. This uncertainty of the relation between the two 
metals is one of the chief arguments in favor of a monometallic system, but 
other arguments, showing the dangerous effect upon industry by dropping 
one of the precious metals from the standard of ue. outweigh in my min 
all theoretical objections to the bimetallic system. I am thoroug con- 
vinced that if it were possibie for the leadng commercial nations to fix by 
agreement an arbitrary relation between silver and gold, even though the 
market value might v: somewhat from time to time, it would be a measure 
of the greatest good to all nations. My earnest desire is that you may suc- . 
ceed in doing this. > 

No one anticipated, said he, that there would be any fallin the 

rice of silver, or anyrise in the price of gold. Why? Because 

is financial views are based upon the idea that law nothing 
to do with the values of the twometals, gold and silver. That 
has been the theory. It is the theory of many that law does not 
give to gold coin a value as money over and above its metallic 
value. Senator SHERMAN in his wisdom then pro that the 
United States and other nations should come togetherand agree 
to demonetize silver, and it would not affect the market value 
of silver; that demonetizing silver and throwing all the demand 
for money upon gold would not increase the purchasing power 
of gold or cause a rise in the value of gold. 

The various delegates to this international convention declared 
that they were not ready to abandon thesystems which they then 
had. That looks to me like a statement which ought to have 
been sufficient to satisfy us that there was no earthly chance of 
international bimetallism, but it was not. 

In 1881, under a provision in the appropriation law for the sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government, approved March 3, 1881, 
the President was authorized to appoint, and did appoint, ‘‘three 
commissioners to represent the United States at a conference to 
be called to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver for 
the purpose of establishing internationally the use of bimetallic 
money and securing fixity of relative value between those two 
metals,” namely, Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. Timothy O. 
Howe, and Hon. Allen G. Thurman, with Hon. Dana Horton as 
secretary. This conference met at Paris, April 19, 1881. 

I shall not consume the time of the Senate in reading all these 
extracts. I will simply refer to them in the proceedings of the 
International Monetary Conference of 1881. 


The first is the declaration of Germany on e29. I read 
this to show that those governments peremptorily refused to 
or their standards and said they were satisfied with them, 

dt 


at they simply met us out of eee through our invi- 
tation. That was practically the whole thing. 
I read from es 28 and 29 in regard to.Germany; from page 
31 in regard to England; page 31 in regard to the British Em- 
ire; e 32 in regard to Denmark; from e 32 in regard to 
ortugal; from page 33 in regard to Russia; from e 34 in re- 
gard to Greece; from page 35 in regard to Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden; from pages 36 and 39 from Mr. Cernuschi, an 
France from pages 38 and 39: 


DECLARATION OF THE GERMAN DELEGATES. 


It is generally agreed to attribute this fall less to the sales of silver made 

2 Germany than to the measure adopted by our Government of from 

ver its quality of legal tender, an action which led the states of the Latin 
Union to put a stop to their coinage of silver. : 

It can not be denied that this Jatter measure, by doing away with the com- 
pensating effect which, until then, had maintained within narrow limits the 
oscillations in the price of silver, removed all obstacles to a progressive and 
limitless fall; it is, on the other hand, but just to admit that the fear of fiind- 
ing themselves compelled to receive a half milliard of marks of German sil- 
ver, which could not fail to depreciate in a very considerable degree their 
owa circulation, had no little influence in the decision taken by the Latin 

on. 
The fall of silver would, nevertheless, not have reached the point it did if, 
at the same time, the production of that metal had not considerably aug- 
mented in America, while the demand in Asia was hing. 

In view of these combined circumstances, the Imperial Government, in 
the month of May, 1879, resolved to suspend its sales of silver, and they have 
not since resumed. This action, by giving firmness to the metal mar- 
ket, tended to facilitate the initiative of those powers which were interested 
in the rehabilitation of silver. It also had the effect of diminishing the de- 
mand for gold, a fact the more important in that the decreasi uction 

demand within 
the market. 


of the latter metal, in the face of a constantly gro 
the last few years, caused a certain degree of tension 

We reco e, Without reserve, that a rehabilitation of silver is to be de- 
sired, and that it ht be attained by the reéstablishment of the free coin- 
age of silver in a certain number of the most populous states represented 
at this conference, if these states, to this end, should adopt as a basis a fixed 
relation between the value of gold and that of silver. Nevertheless, Germany, 
whose monetary reform is already so far advanced, and whose general mon- 
etary situation does not seem to call for a gery system so vast in sco; 
does not find herself in a position, so far as she is concerned, to concede 
free coinage of silver. 
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sae SS tes are, therefore, not able to subscribe to a proposition looking 
‘ome is, on the other hand, 


ImperialGovernment disposed to do its 
best to second the efforts of other powers which might 8 to unite, with a 
view to the rehabilitation of silver hy seers of the free coinage of this 
metal. In order to reach this end, and guarantee these powers against 
the aMux of the German silver, which they seem to fear, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would voluntarily impose upon Welt the follo restrictions 

During a period of some years, it would abstain from all sales of — 
and. during another od of a certain duration, it would pledge itself to 
sell aun iy only a ted quantity. so small in amount that general 
market iy d not be glutted thereby. 

The duration of these ds, and the quantity of silver to be sold yearly 
during the second period, would form the subject of ulterior negotiations. 
Such an 5 would efficiently protect the mints of the bimetallic 
states the unlimited outflow German thalers drawn from the 
national fund. Private individuals or the Imperial Bank (which isa private 
bank under 1 control of the Government), would not be able, on the 
other hand, cause thalers to flow to the mints of che bimetallic union, 
except in the case of the balance of trade being against Germany, or unless 
the relation of 1 to 15}, established by the 3 o union, should undergo 
aconsidsrable modificationin favor ofsiver. This last contingency appears, 
however, but slightly probable. (Pages 28. 29.) 

DECLARATIONS OF THE DELEGATE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


et gentlemen, the 7 7 — system of the United Kingdom since 1816; 
that is to say, for miore than e 8 ‘ears, has rested on gold as a single stand- 
ard, and this system has satisfe the needs of the country without giving 
rise to those disadvan: which have shown themselves elsewhere, and un- 
der other monetary tions; and, for these reasons. it has been accepted by 
the governments of all parties and by the nation. The Government of Her 

pend could not, therefore, take part in a conference as supporting the 
principle of the double standard. and its answer to the invitation of France 
and the United States necessarily set forth the reasons which prevented it 
from taking part in the reunion which had been proposed. (Page 31.) 


DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATES OF BRITISH INDIA—READ BY LORD 
RBAY. 
Mr. President, and gentlemen, the government of British India, in sending 
delegates to the conference, is not to be regarded as ha by this fact, 
tted the adoption of the 5 ot bimetallism in the tish Indies; 
and in order that it eee be bees fo secon pra nares A for the conclusions 
which might be reached gae 8 delegates are not authorized 
totake eee that bod 
Although the nner gra Be state, as woll as the council of British India, do 
believe the present circumstances, ot 
m of India, they are ready to take 
to consideratio: be 


I have no to assure excellency, and you. gentlemen, that the 
orama of — e will fo. low yw with the 8 vee ae our delibera- 
our resolutions, which may exert so powerful an upon 
the io destinies of the empire of British India 
DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF DENMARK. 
As the Danish Government has no intention of aio, I have received m ola 
standard introduced inte the country a 1 Ihave 
structions on the part of my Government to abstain from all discussio: 
the manner (quo modo) by y which the bimetallic system could be 8 
DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF PORTUGAL. 
Mr. President, and gentlemen of the conference, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 1 5 — the cordial invitation of the Governments of France and 
sa the 


States of eee Fine poetry at this conference, desired, 

samen pein ey ln give to these two govern- 
E respects deserved, of „ and deference; but 
vacated to them that the F system now in force 

Seanad ee —1 allow of its entry into the b union now contemplated. 


eee 7 50 same time, the Russian Government reserves to itself entirely 
its panga of o; on upon this whole matter, and in nothing renounces its 
liberty of by reason of any resolutions of the conference, (Page 33.) 


DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF GREECE. 
The eae Greece, in presence of the declarations made by the honor- 


able delegates of , of Russia, of Portugal, etc., considers it his duty 
also to declare in his capacity of re tative of a state which has 
ado monomet; he would not be able to join in any measure which 


4 t lead to a change in this system. He will be most happy to take part 
in Tr.... AIA RAATI, while to it full liberty 
of action, most t to his „ upon any 7 question 
which may be pro — discussed. (Page 34. 

DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE 97 NORWAY, 


You are are gr 8 that the Scandinavian countries have a mon- 


etary union 6... OFS OL BONG; MY GAPMAS Le 
serves all ite Fights, but has giv en me entire freedom to take in the dis- 
cussions, y my o ition to report to it finally. ¢ 85.) 


DECLARATION OF FRANCE. 


Mr. Cern eg ts sated Rabbani apy pe oe . 
the conference the impression which had been made u ree Go 
larations just r notably those of the honorable de — 10 01 5 
pe ad ni The conference could not fail to note the very con- 


ble importance of these declarations. 
"Upon what condition, in reality, did the success of the work depend u: ‘four 
ch the assembly was entering to-day? Upon the eee of the mer 
—— metallic Li dga the globe, France, the United States, Germany, 

t ace rang erstanding between France and the United tome 
was alread mplished fact, of whieh t the mee of the present con- 
ed asit ha . t bo considered the 
official confirmation. success of the conference, and the fate of bimetal- 
lism, then only — — g e pon Germany a 3 a If [continued Mr. 
Cernuschi] these two join France and the States, lism be- 
comes the mone’ law of the whole world; ur or of them should join, it 
would still pe p . So if both should refuse their coöperation, it would be 
condemned to practicable. 


Rol 3 the declarations which have just been read to 
mference? It the first oe that the concurrence of Great Brit- 


ain fs forthe meee tog kge Š a So tallism, 
was t t to go into & me 
at a time wh system was the ov of a universal infatua- 
am almost to a eraze. 1869, the rot the exchequer, 
„Was able to P. 


arliament, on the occasion the 
eee eee, eee cation made by France, ü . 
Lreat with a country which retained bimetallism; but 

as disposed to reduce by one grain the weight of the rid, ays 


to bring it nearer to the international piece of 25 francs, but 
absolute condition that France should pret 
was able to add, without being con! 


only upon the 
— —.—.— of silver; and he 
the French Government 

was inclined to subscribe to suchan 8 At the same time, on this 
side of the hades & vast monetary W pn A was being carried on with 
éclat before the superior council of agriculture and commerce, the conclu- 
sions of which examination were favorable to the 1 of gold mono- 
metallism. An international conference, called upon the occasion of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867, had already pronounced in favor of the same 
views; and it may be e i seemed to presage the early tri- 
umph of monometallis 

Immediately following upon these significant facts came Germany’s pro- 
ceeding in the reform her monetary system; and it was natural enough 
that she took the course that seemed open to her, She did not wish by be- 
coming a bimetallic power to run the risk of being used as a stepping-stone 
by the other states, which were nearly all moving towards monvumetal- 
lism; she did not wish to aid her neighbors to adopt gold monometallism, 
sọ that they might be able thereafter to use it against herself. Such con- 
duct, save the error upon which it was based, seemed rational enough, but 
it is none the less certain that if in 1871 Germany had not felt this fear, she 
would have preferred bimetallism. which she acknowledges to-day to be logi- 
cal and legitimate from a scientific point of view. She would thus have 
saved 96,000,000 marks, which the other States have gained at her apana 

In the present condition of affairs, what is the proper thing to do? We 
must, so to speak, blot out from history these last ten years, and return to 
the status which obtained before the 5 war; in a word, we must 
liquidate the disastrous experiment attempted by Germany. 


I call special attention to Mr. Cernuschi, delegate for France, 
who makes the statement I have read: 

Germany was the first to go into the experiment of gold monometallismat 
a time when that monetary system was the object of a universal infatuation 
amounting to almost a craze. 

Why? Because of the wonderful fairy tales and unfounded ex- 
m sadder gore and representations of the officers and representa- 
ves of the United States in Europe that we had an auriferous 
and argentiferous region extending from Mexico clear up to 
Alaska, a region which was mountainous and filled with the pre- 
cious metals which would yield annually from 6200, 000.000 to 
$400,000,000; and that the world was to be flooded. They became 
wild. Europe had seen the deluge that came from California 
and Austr. and here was another which was to be fourfold 
that which came from California and Australia, more gold than 
they ever produced annually, to continue for all time to come. 
These were the reprerenta ions. As Germany had been scared 
in 1857 into establishing a single silver standard because of the 
surplus of gold, no wonder she was made to change from that 
single silver standard to a nals gold standard in 1871-3 by 
reason of these misrepresentations and exaggerations. 
We see now the effect of the misstatementsand misrepresent- 
ations of Mr. Ruggles and Senator SHERMAN. Inow quote from 
that part relating to India, on pages 266 and 267: 


As to India, the great wish of the financial authorities in that country has 
been, if possible, to have a common monetary system with England. 

Sure being impossible, on account or the inglish system, they must 

n bimetallism or gold, and 7 fa la! 

solution would! be too difficult, it is certain that if the de 
continues, and if by reason of the discovery of fresh 
from some other cause, the opportunity should offer itself, we shoul 
too ready to seize it, and to return to the proposals of the commission which 
sat at Calcutta in 1868, and to enter, though much our wish, into the 
struggle which is about to commence between the nations of the earth for 
the sole metal which will be left to us as the solid basis of an international 
currency. 


Then the effects of the representations of Senator SHERMAN 
and Mr. Ruggles were disclosed in the remarks made by Mr. Hor- 
ton, on page What does he say? 


The fact was thus recalled to me that a pa deal had been written and 
said in various quarters about the a in the all and about the reasons 
silver question, and that 


eposits of pari! or 


troversy as an a 
union, and each 


And ee e ee as a matter of course, are firmly estab- 
lished in the mind. 

Mr. President, in this conference every one of the nations re- 
fused. They attended outof deference to the United States, and 
it would seem that that was sufficient to settle forever the fact 
that 28 could not have an international agreement upon that 

uestion. 
> I also quote from Mr. Evarts’s speech, on pages 322 and 323: 


Evarts. cine ay te of the United States, then addressed the confer- 


Mr. 
ence (in E 

Mr. 8 of the Conference, the first disturbance in 
„ condition in the wor of the money market of 
the world, become — either a fortuitous or a consent which 
had obtained between the nations theretofore; the first nce in that 
condition of things grew out of the debates, and came as a nel of a con- 
ference that really had no funetion or ed in the matter whic. 
cuss. The conference of 1867, for. ce ayer vee 
portant consideration of convenience DA. utili ty, the unification of the coins 
used in the computations and sonics rare of the world, naturally, under a 

tion of the ety — felt 


scientific, a mathematical, a trical considera 
as if there were but one al money in in the wcrid, it would er to 
have a universal system o: with the zeal of their work, apon 
accomplishing that secondary 3 and finding that the reduplicated 
out, both the use of the two metals, and of the great 
. two, they thought that the way to get at a unity 
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of — — have but one metal in the service of the world for its 
. was a clear subordination of the end to the means; this was a 
sacr fice of money that could not be spared in its volume and in its force, in 
order that the symmetry of the mintage might be more 1 at- 
tained. This was in the nature of a sacrifice of the great and ‘old 
transactions of an open commerce to the convenience and the simplicity 
of the bookk: which records it. 

Unluckily, this scientific appreciation fell upon two great countries under 
circumstances which hid, perhaps, from their eyes the mischiefs, and made 
of less consideration the responsibilities of an effort toward the demoneti- 
zation of silver. Germany, interested in its own unification. the at 
political transaction of our age, found political reasons why the ro 
money in Germany was of great importance to the unity of society and of 
the State. Then this unhappy idea that. as the diversity was most in the 
silver, and the habits, antagonisms, and preferences of the people weremost 
invoived with the silver, if you would unify the money by having only the 
gold, the empire with its golden currency would easily master the sup 
sion of the diversities of the inferior coinage. In the United States these 
ideas of the conference of 1867 reached us when we were using neither silver 
nor gold, and when the public mind was inattentive to the consideration of 
so intimate, so comprehensive, so universal an intinence upon all the inter- 
ests of a State as a change in their money micht exert. the presence, 
then, of the fact that neither silver nor gold was the practical and present 
money in our daily use, the money in which we, to the common apprehen- 
sion, had to accommodate our relations to the other nations of the world, 
the movement took place by the act of 1873, a coinage act, as I understand it 
to have been; which, under this unlucky incident of regulating coin, has 
seemed to suppress one-half the intrinsic money of the State. 


Now, I want to put the matter still further beyond doubt. I 
know some of my bimetallic monometallists will not believe any- 
thing that occurs unless it comes filtered through certain chan- 
nels, I shall now read from President Cleveland’s message of 
December 8, 1885, and I know you will believe him. In listen- 
ing to the same kind of a message in behalf of the re of the 
Bland bill and picturing the EA flowing from it, it 
would be very difficult for a practiced ear to distinguish between 
the parts of that message referring to the Bland act and the 
present message referring to the Sherman act. You would 
think they were about the same subject-matter and referring to 


thesame time. Thesame evilis predicted and the same result. 
But Iam quoting him now in regard tothe possibility of an inter- 
national bimetallic agreement, because thatis the ier ressort 


2 Ay opponens of silver, and has been all the way through 
t. 

He had sent delegates over there of his own choice and selec- 

tion—Mr. Manton Marble, Mr. Edward Atkinson—whosaw this 

pile of silver that had flowed out of the mountain side, and 

others. Mr. Cleveland says: 


It may be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of 
the lea rem 8 since the monetary 


uselessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on 
the subject with other nations. 

Mr. President, I desire to read a little more of what was said 
in 1885. The President himself now refers to international 
agreement just as if there were a ibility of suchathing. I 
gose now from Senate Executive ument No. 29, Forty-ninth 

mgress, first session, being a message of the President of the 
United States, transmitting, in response to Senate resolution of 
December 9, 1885, a report of the Secretary of State, with infor- 
mation relative to the gold and silver coinage of e pe This 
is the report of the Secretary of State transmitting letters to 
Mr. Manton Marble from the Secretary of State to Mr. Phelps, 
our minister to Great Britain, and to Mr. McLane, our minister 
to France, etc. They were instructed to make full inquiry. Mr. 
Phelps says to Mr. Bayard (No. 4, page 5): 

From these, as well as other sources, lam satisfied that the British Gov- 
ernment will inflexibly— 

Now, listen, Mr. President— 

r LE Aad re parva as * — —— Iam oth ier oe —.— aor 
Sotcnges that the will not depart from: the aold standard now and so long 
established; that the onalarrangement 
c standard or of a common ratio be- 


king both an unlimited — 
nor sue ratio in Great Bri 
On this point both political ‘ties quite concur, and I believe that if either 


par 
Were to attempt to introduce such a departure from the existing money 
standard it would be driven out of power by the force of public opinion. 


Now I quote from McLane to Secretary Bayard: 


Rete to my separate dispatch. under date September 11, I have to re- 
new the opinion therein expressed, that while France would gladly receive 
the intelligence that the United States would adopt the French ratio of 15} 
of silver to 1 of gold, no consideration of future consequences, whether for 

od or evil, could induce her to adopt the American ratio of 16 to 1; still 
less Would she ad any higher ratio to assimilate the present commercial 
or market value of silver with the valne of gold, nor would she consent at 
any ratio now to permit an unrestricted or even a limited coinage of silver 
at her mints, the present opinion and purpose of her Government and 
By being to maintain, if possible, the two metals at their present ratio of 
to 1 in domestic circulation and international exchange. 


Now I read from Hon. George H. Pendleton to Mr. Bayard, 
on page 9: 
The adhesion of to an international bimetallic union, such as 


Was pro by the United States and France in 1881, can be ex- 
pected, it seems to me, within any limit of time now to be 


The ration of Germany in an international bimetallic union may be 
sought with fair hopes of success whenever it becomes ble to ‘ude 
in such a union En and Russia, the former of which seems to cleave 


per 3 adhesion 
probably for au indefinite 


be, regarded by Germany as a qua non. 


I will read a few more extracts from this document. There 


was an international monetary conference of the Latin Union 
held in Paris in 1885 among European nations only, at some ex- 
position there, and Mr. George Walker was delegated by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to represent the United States. I wish to-read 
a few lines to show the financial standing of the Administration 
at that time. Mr. Walker was consul-general there, and this is 
his observation addressed to the delegates of the Latin mone- 
tary union assembled in conference at Paris July 20, 1885: 

Lam instructed to say to yon that the policy of the new American Govern- 
ment. in respect to the continuance of silver coinage, does not differ from 
that of its predecessors. The newly elected President, Mr. Cleveland, onthe 
24th of Fe last, in reply to a letter addressed to him by certain mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, before his assumption of office, de- 
clared his opinions very frankly on the silver question, and showed himself 
to bein ect accord with the Presidents who have ed him, on the 
essen question now under discussion in the Unt States—namely, the 
continuance of silver coinage under the Bland bill. He did not hesitate to 
avow that it was, in his opinion, the duty of Congress to suspend further 


co! 

633338 crisis was close at hand in which gold is likely 
to disap from circulation and when we shall be reduced to silver alone; 
that er the operation of the silver coinage law the flow of gold into the 
Federal Treas had been steadily diminished, and that silver and silver 
certificates had displaced. and were then displacing, gold in the 
that the sumotf gold available for the payment of the gold obligations of the 
United States, and for the redemption of the circulating notes called “ green- 
backs,” if not already encroached upon, was perilously near such an en- 


croachment. 
These being the facts of our present condition, our danger, and our duty to 
o Maintain to 


avert the danger seemed to the President to be plain. 
continue in use the mass of our 


That is a beautiful message to convey to bimetallists in Europe 
in 1885, that thiscountry was going to destruction, that our gold 
was being driven outof the country and out of our Treasury, and 
that we would not have gold enough left to redeem the green- 
backs. These dire disasters are repeated as the predictions of 
our President in 1885, and that there was no difference between 
his position on the finances and the position of his Republican 

ecessors. I thought there was some difference. Imay have 

n mistaken. * 2 

It does seem to me that these things show beyond any question 
whatever the impossibility of international bimetallism. Mr. 
Cleveland’s own agents and representatives sent there have dem- 
onstrated the fact. 

I wish to settle this matter beyond any possibility of doubt. 
Hon. Edward Atkinson was sent as a representative of this Gov- 
ernment by Mr. Bayard in 1387. His report is found in the re- 
ports of the United States consuls, October, 1887, volume 24. I 
will read just enough to give an idea of his views. Remember, 
this is the same gentleman who had the exaggerated idea in his 
mind of mountains of silver in Mexico, and how the silver metal 
could be melted away from it and produced in an open hearth, as 
it were. Mr. Atkinson's report is dated October 1, 1887. He 
says: 

I have further stated t commercial acturing 
states of Europe had no F of pene tng henge 
status of a ted of siiver for subsidiary use, the of full 
legal tender being limited in practice to gold coin only, thenit t become 
the true policy of the United States to take action to maintain thegold dollar 
as the unit of value according to the present statute, and for the Executive 
to recommend to Congress suitable measures, if any er action is neces- 
sary, to maintain permanently the t interchangeable quality or con- 
vertibility of our currency into gold coin on demand, whether consisting of 
notes, silver coin, or silver certificates. 

A magnificent representative of bimetallism in the United 
States, going to Europe as representing President Cleveland’s 
first Administration, and telling them that he wanted to know 
what they were doing, and if they didnot dosomething it might 
become necessary for the United States to maintain the gold 
dollar as the unit of value according to the present statute, and 
for the Executive to recommend to 8 measures, if 
any further recognition isn to maintain permanently the 

resent interchangeable quality or convertibility of our curreney 
into gold coin on demand, whether consisting of notes, silver coin, 
or silver certificates.” This is remarkable language for a delegate 
of the United States in a foreign country rosa, te to estab. 
bimetallism. Permit me to say that too often in our efforts for 
international bimetallism have we been represented in the same 
way, beginning at the statistical congress in 1863, and the mone- 
tary conference of 1865, and so on. But he says: 


tallism, may 
wholly removed by the further investigation as to the relative production of 


— 
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silver and gold which may ensue. Another dread may also have been re- 
moved, to wit, that of a sudden 1 policy in the United States leading 
to the cessation of silver coinage and also to the possible attempt to dispose 
of a considerable part of the present stock of silver coin. 
Oh, yes, he has disabused the mind of that, and yet told them 
. that we would doit. Whatis his belief? Hereis the point that 
I wish specially to bring out: 
1. There is no of change in the present tary system of 
European states which can modify or influence the financial policy of the 
United States at the 


resent time. 
2. There are no indications of any change in the policy of the financial 


authorities of the several states visited by me which warrant any expecta- 

tion that the subject of a bimetallic treaty for a common le; tender, 

— — ele — free coinage of silver, be seriously considered at the 
e em. 

8. There is 83 indication that the subject of bimetallism has received any 
mugne or serious consideration outside of a small circlein each coun! 
—— „asa eae or possible remedy for the existing causes of alle; 

e on e. 
: There isno considerable politically organized body of influential persons 

in either country with whom a combination could be made, if such a combi- 
nation or coöperation were desirable on the part of a similar body in the 
United States for promoting any definite or practicable measures of legis- 
lation to bring about the adoption of the bimetallic theory according to the 
commonly vanes puas meaning of thatterm. The discussion is as yet almost 
wholly perso: and without concentration of purpose or the presentation 
of any well-devised measure capable of being acted upon. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that this ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy anyone that bimetallism by international agree- 
ment is an impossibility. It is useless for us to waste time in 


srog to 1 foreign nations to agree upon international bimet- 
with us. 


The quotation I have just read is a graphic, painful, and yet, 
doubtless, truthful statement of the views and opinions gen- 
erally e in Europe in regard to the motives and po 

of our Government. Their origin is easily traced, and Mr. 
Atkinson is in part responsible for their existence. 

The financiers, statisticians, and business men of Europe read 
and believed all the exaggerations, to use a very mild term, in re- 
gard to the certain deluge of the world with the precious metals, 
and the statements made in our efforts to establish the single 
gold standard and the secre eee pes and legislation of our own 
and their own Governments, discriminating in favor of gold and 
* silver, and then as soon as gold had been enthroned as 
the only money, the changed hue and cry raised by the gold mono- 
metallists in this country as to the excessive production of sil- 
ver, and then the bitter denunciations poured out against every 
effort made in this country to restore silver as a money metal 
and the unfounded statements as to the production of silver and 
the refusal of our own people to use the silver dollars as money 
and very naturally came to entertain the views, opinions, and 
feelings so forcibly stated by Mr. Atkinson. 

It is therefore useless to make any further efforts for any in- 
ternational agreement to restore silver as a money metal to its 
old equality and with gold. 

But, Mr. President, we were not satisfied with what was done 
in 1885, 1886, and 1887; and when the Presidential election was 
to be held in 1892 the sundry civil appropriation law contained a 
provision for an international monetary conference and the dele- 

tes were appointed by President Harrison to meet, I think, in 
Rovauber, 1802. They were Senators ALLISON of Iowa, and 
JOHN P. JONES of Nevada, and Representative JAMES B. 
McOCrREARY, and Messrs, Henry W. Cannon, E. Benjamin An- 
drews, and Edwin H. Terrell. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator should state in this con- 
nection that the President of the United States had already in- 
vited the nations in conference before the clause was inserted in 
the appropriation act to which he refers. 

Mr. EBER RE. I think that was done in pursuance of a 
former provision for that object. 

Mr. ALLISON. The invitation had already been extended to 
those governments before the item to which the Senator alludes 
was inserted in the appropriation act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Tonderstand that, but I say it was in pur- 
suance of some existing provision of law. I hold in my hand the 
report of the International Monetary Conference at Brussels. I 
will. not consume the time of the Senate in reading it, but at 

50 the delegate of Germany gave his views to show that 

they did not want to make any change, and at pages 69 and 70 
Mr. Rothschild said: 

Apart from other considerations, it seems to me impossible to come to an 


universal ment in to a general currency question, as no two 
Sri aia, are alike as D thats individual wealth, resources, and ex- 
penditure. 


Now look at pages 203, 205, and 206, and we will see the posi- 
tion of France: 

France, under mt circumstances, has no cause to complain of her 
monetary situation, and she does not compl 

She has attem at various times, and notably in 1881, to come to an 
agreement with the United States, and it was thus that the way was paved 
for the conference of 1881, which was only a continuation of that of 1 

Then on page 205: 

If France and the Latin Union—I believe that for the moment I may speak in 


and 


its name—should alone open their mints to the free coinage of silver, all the 
enpas silverof the United States and of Mexico would go to to Italy,. 
to um. And where would these countries be able to use it? owhere, 
since in the rest of Europe none wish to admit it as legal tender. 

Ishould never advise such a measure to the government which I havethe 
honor to represent. 

If, on the con other European powers, such as England, the German 
— po the Austro- — ate Empire, the Scandinavian States, and others, 
would consent to open their mints to the free coinage of silver. then the as- 
pect of the question would be changed. But have we reached that point? 


And then on page 206: 
Since the first day we have heard upon this point declarations which were 


rfectly frank sincere, declarations for which I, on my part, am grate- 
to their authors, because it is well to know upon what we may rely. We 
have heard the minister of Germany and the ter of Austria-Hungary. 


and then Sir Rivers Wilson declare that neither Germany nor Austria-Hun- 

nor England had any intention of modif. their monetary systems, 
with which they declared themselves satisfied. nder these conditions we 
evidently can not reéstablish free coinage, and I have not the vanity to be- 
lieve that I should succeed in pursuading the governments of these great 
countries and their eminent representatives that they are mistaken, that 
mee eee . wrong and that they are in error in remaining at- 

I ider, therefore, until that th of 
tres cotnage is decided so fat BANO are concerned — 

On ge 361 of this same report is other evidence to the same 
effect. I will not quote that, nor ask to have it printed, because it 
is simply the declaration of Mr. Currie as to what England would 
do, and of Mr. Wilson, both of them saying that England would 
under no circumstances agree to it. So it does seem to me that 
each nation, as each individual, must work out its own destiny. 
International bimetallism in impossible. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Do I understand him to claim that the na- 
tions generally are N to an international agreement? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not yet found one solitary nation, in 
all the international conferences, that was willing to give up its 
monetary system for any other one that was proposed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
somewhat famous debate in the House of Commons last March, 
in which several members said substantially that Great Britain 
alone isin the way of an international agreement. Ifthe Senator 
will look at the document from which he has just been reading 
he will find in one of what I may call the minority reports the 
statement of Mr. Leonard Courtney, as follows: 

Iam myself drawn to the conclusion that the home Government is the 
greatest obstacle, yanapa theonly substantial obstacle, to the establishment 
of an international agreement for the use of silver as money, which, without 
attempting torestore the ition of twenty years since. would relieve India 
— howe anxiety of a her depreciation of its revenue in relation to its 

I think it is the understanding of the bimetallists of Great 
Britain that it is only their Government, and perhaps only the 
existing ministry, that stands in the way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand; but you may read quotations 
from the remarks of this distinguished citizen and all the others 
ou will find even in the Brussels conference that one of the 
English delegates differed from the others. But I wish to read 
what Mr. Edward Atkinson said in regard to those cases: 

There is no considerable politically organized body of influential persons 
in either country with whom a combination could be made, if such a com- 
bination or coöperation were desirable on the part of a similar body in the 
United States for promoting any definite or practicable measures of legisla- 
tion to bring about the adoption of the bimetallic theory according to the 
commonly acce meaning of that term. The discussion is as yet almost 


wholly personal, and without concentration of purpose or the presentation 
of any well-devised measure capable of being acted upon. 


That is the point I make. Youcan find distinguished English- 
men, and Germans, and Frenchmen, and others who are ad vo- 
cating bimetallism; and weall know that as England commenced 
the movement for a gold standard and established it she has de- 
termined to maintain it ever since, and thatshe will not change 
under any conditions until her Government is overthrown, until 
the power that rules there isoverthrown. Itwill takea cabinet, 
it will take a House of Commons entirely changed from the pres- 
ent complexion of all the political parties there. The time may 
come, and I hope it will, but it will only come by open and free 
discussion before the people of England. It will not come by 
any measures of the aristocratic and plutocratic class that con- 
trol the administration of the Government. 

International bimetallism is a mere dream. Lock at it a mo- 
ment. You had just as well seek an international language. 
International bimetallism was prevented when the language of 
the world was confused at the Tower of Babel and the people 
were scattered, forming independent nations, each nation to take 
care of itself and work out its own destiny. We have been try- 
ing to poran international agreement upon weights and measures 
ever since our Government was organized and yet we have not 
obtained it. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary, itis not essential. Eve 
government establishes its own system. It has its own consti- 
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tution; it has its own laws; it has its own distinctive features 
peculiar to its own people; its own traditions, its own ancestral 
memories and cherished antiquities. They will adhere to them; 
they will not give them up easily. England will not give up 
her pound sterling. The people of the United States will not 
give up their dollar. 


Mr. HAWLEY. By the way, Mr. President, the Senator will 
allow me to observo that it happens to be the old Spanish coin, 
and we borrowed it from another country. The Senator says 


there is no international relation between our Government and 
others in the matter of currency. We founded our dollar upon 
the Spanish dollar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We were scarcely anybody; a few citizens 
of other countries residing upon this soil under the dominion of 
England. Asa matter of course we had nothing of our own, sep- 
arate and distinct from other people. But we were rebellious. 
We rebelled. We established our rebellion into revolution and 

triotism, and we established our Government, and then we es- 

blished dollars and cents as the money of account, not pounds, 
shillings, and pence, not francs, but dollars and cents; and we 
made the silver dollar which was in circulation amongst us a 
Spanish coined dollar, because we had no mints, we had no coin- 
age, we had no silver produced in this country to coin if we 
we wanted it, so that we had to take a foreign coin and have it 
made into our standard dollar. We adopted that, and we have 
maintained it. Then we were only about three and a half mil- 
lion in population I believe, but we did not consult the King of 
England, we did not bow the knee to His Majesty, and ask him 
what kind of a financial system we should establish. We did not 
bow to France and ask her to codperate with us in establishing a 
financial system for our youthful Republic. We had some confi- 
dence in our own individuality and some self-reliance, and some 
determination to maintain our independence and our nationality 
and our principles and our policies in the face of the world. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me for a moment to 
call his attention to the fact that we adopted as nearly as we 
could their system and the ratio which we supposed they main- 
tained between the two metals? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That who maintained? 

Mr. ALLISON. England and France. We did not adoptthe 
Spanish ratio. We adopted as nearly as we could the ratio which 
me then supposed to exist in continental Europe and in Eng- 

d 


Mr. COCKRELL. We adopted what was believed to be the 
weight of the money current in our country, and you will find it 
on a critical examination made of the Spanish dollar and the 
number of grainsit was supposed to contain, and then we made 
it to eas with that. 

Mr. ON. That is very true; but when we did that we 
also adopted a ratio between that and gold which should make 
both metals, as was supposed, circulate freely in our own coun- 
try as they were then circulating, but for war, in all Europe. 

r. COCKRELL. I beg pardon; in 1785 France had estab- 
lished the bimetallic system atthe ratio of 15 to 1. It was in the 
law. It was not done in 1803. Then, when our Constitution was 
formed and when we came to the mint question in 1792 we had 
the record of France before us establishing her standard of 15} to 
1, and we did not establish it. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow mea moment, I will 
state that the ratio adopted in 1785 in France was not then a 
practical ratio as to coinage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why nota practical ratio? 

Mr. ALLISON. Because very soon after it was adopted they 
went to the system of paper money and had neither gold nor 
silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, they did have gold and silver. 

Mr. ALLISON. They did not have it in circulation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon; it was the lawful ratio, the 
legal ratio, I understand. i 

Mr. ALLISON. Iagree with that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And it prescribed it exactly. Now, in our 
act of 1792 establishing the mint we established a system of 15 to 
1. That was not the system of France at that time; it was not 
the system of England. 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifteen and two hundred and eleven one- 
thousandths, or very near that, was the system. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Fifteen and two-tenths was that of England. 
Ours was not the system of any other nation; and as I understand 
it was ascertained from the reports that were then made by the 
officers to whom reference was made, and especially with the 
8 h dollars. 

r. HARRIS. A thousand Spanish milled dollars were taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A thousand milled dollars were taken and 
assayed, and from their assay we established our ratio. 

But, Mr. President, we must present after a century of exist- 
ence a wonderful spectacle to foreign nations. Think of it! After 


we had rejected international bimetallism in 1865-67 and then went 
on and established our single gold standard, we did notask other 
nations to agree with us there. The Senator from Ohio, when 
he led the gold monometallic hosts of this country, unknown 
among the masses of the people, unrecognized, and thereby se- 
cured the law of February 12, 1873, did not go and consult other 
countries. He did not even reduce the gold in the gold dollar 
35 cents, as he promised to do in France, in order to make them 
abandon silver. No, no; but the very moment the friends of sil- 
ver, the true bimetallists, make an effort to restore silver in this 
country, then we hear the plea for international conferences and 
international agreements. 

European nations, suspicious and jealous of this great Republic, 
the greatest and most powerful nation to-day in all the essential 
elements of an independent nationality, can not believe our ef- 
forts to secure international bimetallism to be pure and disin- 
terested and unselfish. They know what we have told them 
heretofore; they think something is concealed; they look with 
wonder, admiration, and astonishment at our remarkable career 
as a young nation, our unparalleled development and progress. 
They beheld us only a few years ago engaged in the most fear- 
ful fratricidal war ever wa on earth. ey saw us emerge 
from that war an indisolluble union of indestructible States, with 
our financial resources apparently exhausted, with an enormous 
debt—a debt on August 31, 1865, of $2,845,907,626.56, and won- 
dered how we could ever liquidate it: They have watched our 
progress more closely than we imagine. They have geen us raise 
the revenues and pay in discharge of that vast debt the enormous 
sums of 81,701, 590,978.80 of the principal, and $2,370,616,966.70 of 
the interest, aggregating 84, 072, 207,915.50 up to August 31, 1893, 
in principal and interest paid on our national bebt. 

In addition, they have seen us collect from our revenues $6,- 
953,990,881, paid out in defraying the ordinary expenses of our 
National Government, making a total expenditure of $11,036,- 
198,837 from August 31, 1865, up to August 31, 1893—an amazing 
result, never before in the history of the world achieved by any 
other nation. 

The nations of the world stand aghast at our hesitation, our 
refusal, our timidity to establish independently of them our own 
monetary system and policy. They can not understand why we 
are time after time beseeching them to meet in international 
conferences to agree upon the policy we shall pursue. Out of 
mere deference to usas a nation they generally accept our invita- 
tions and meet with our delegates, and then tell them, and through 
them tell us and the world, that mey each have their own sys- 
tems and policies and are content and do not desire to change. 

Great Britain tells us that her gold monometallism is satisfac- 
tory and she doesnotdesireachange. Prussia told us in the con- 
ference of 1867 that she was content with her single silver stand- 
ard adopted in 1857; yet she did not deign to consult us or any 
other nation when she changed to the single gold standard in 
1871 and 1873, nor did Russia, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary, or any other European nation. 

France in 1867 held out to us the willing hand of a true bime- 
tallic germ and we knocked it back in her face by perempto- 
rily refusing to recognize silver and demanding the ingle gold 
standard as the American idea, of which great feat of statesman- 
ship the distinguished Senator from Ohio boasted in his report 
quoted. They met us in friendly conference in 1878, and ve 
politely recalled to us our own exaggerations and statements, ani 
our conduct in the statistical congress of 1863, and the monetary 
conference of 1867, and reminded our delegates that we had not 
done what we were urging them to do, that the Bland bill as 
passed by the House was for the free and unlimited coinage of 
the standard dollar, and. was subsequently changed to a limited 
coinage measure, and only the minimum coined. They have 
pli us on the defensive in every convention. They know as 
well as we do that our representatives deceived and misled them 
by the unfounded and exaggerated statements of our auriferous 
and argentiferous productions, made in 1863, and in in 1867, 
and upon which and under the belief of the truth of which they 
made the changes in their monetary standards I have shown. 

- They ever since have viewed, and now view, with suspicion 
and doubt the real facts we show them from official records, the 
truth as it is. 

Shall we longer plead with them our dependence, our inability 
to establish and maintain our own national monetary system, 
such a one as we desire? 

Let us take an exact review of the relative conditions existing 
in the past and at present between silver and gold, in order to 
determine our line of duty and interest now. 

According to the tables published in the report of the Director 
of the Mint, showing the ratio of silver to gold each pee since 
1687, we find the ratio in 1687 was 14.94 silver to 1 of gold, or 14.94 
to 1; and in 1871 was 15.57 to 1, and that the two greatest diver- 
gencies from this ratio were in 1760, when the ratio was 14.14 to 
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and in 1813, when 22 ratio was 16.25 to 1; but in the next year, 


1 
1814, it was 15.04 to 

The average ratios d these one hundred and eighty-five 
years, 1687-1872, was about 15.5 to 1, showing a remarkable 
Steadiness in the relative values. The ratio in 1872 was 15.63 to 
1; in 1873, 15.92 to 1; in 1874, 16.17 to 1; in 1875, 16.59 to 1; in 
1876, 17.88 to 1, and in 1888, 21.99 to 1, and in 1880, 22.10 to 1; in 
1890, 19.76 to i; in 1891, 20.92 to 1; 1892, 23.72 to 1; 1893, 28.52 
to 1. 

These ratios are taken from 1687 to 1832 from tables by Dr. 
Soetbeer from quotations of such prices at Hamburg; and from 
1833 to 1878 from Pixley & Abell’s tables of quotations in the 
London market; and since 1878 from the daily telegrams from 
London to our Mint Bureau. 

London for many years has been the great market for the 
world in fixing thep of sil ver as ametal by the gold standard. 

We see here a remarkable stability in the ratios from 1687 to 
and including 1872, at or about the average of 15.5 to 1. 

We see a wide divergence in their ratios since 1873. What 
caused this divergence 3 

I assert that it was not caused by any excessive production of 
silver over gold throughout the world. 

In proof of this I give the following statements of the average 

58 h in the value of gold to silver in the productions of 
orld, in the periods of years indicated: 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of 


ods compiled 
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The average percentage for the whole od is 45.8 to 54.2. 

From the very of America in 1492 to this date, four hun- 
dred years, of every dollar of the world’s aggregate product of 
both gold and silver, 45.8 cents were gold and 54.2 cents were 
silver. 

The information available for estimates of the world’s produc- 
tion of gold and silver r to 1687 is not considered definite or 
reliable by Dr. A. Soetbeer, of Germany, now deceased, who in 
my opinion was the most im and accurate of statisticians, 
and was a single gold standard advocate. 

The estimates of the ratios of silver to gold throughout the 
world prior to 1687 are uncertain and unreliable, as little is 
known with certainty as to the fineness of the gold or silver in 
the coins. 

From the reports of the Director of the Mint, I have compiled 
some data. 

In the years 1801 to1810, inclusive, of the world’s production of 

Id and silver, the p: or 888 of gold to silver was 
Ber dollars or 24.1 cents of gold to 75.9 dollars or cents of silver. 
Notwithstanding this large difference in the product, there was 
great stability in the ratios or relative values. 
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In the ten years, 1852-1861, inclusive, the world produced 


$1,724,750,000 of gold and silver, of which the gold was $1,314,- 


150,000, or 76.2 per cent, while the silver produced was only 
$410,600,000, or 23.8 per cent, and yet there was no very great 
divergence in their ratios or relative values. The cause of this 
remarkable stability in ratio or value was the fact that the mints 
of the United States were open to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1. And the mints of France from October 
30, 1785, were open to like coinage at the ratio of 151 to 1. 

There was a scare in this period of 1852-1861 in regard to an 
overflow, a deluge of gold from California and Australia, very 
similar to the scare since that date in regard first to an over- 
flow, a deluge, of both metals, and then when gold was en- 
throned as the single standard, as I have shown—then as to an 
overflow—a deluge of silver—which still exists in the vain im- 
aginations of our gold monometallist bimetallic friends. 

Have these doctrinaire prophets, Mr. Ruggles, Senator SHER- 
MAN, and others realized the falsity of their predictionsand the 
true facts as to the production of gold and silver? Please recall 
their fairy tales of the production from our own mines of from 
two hundred to four hundred millions annually, so persistentl 
proclaimed in Europe in 1863 to 1868, and then hear the tru 
as shown by the records. 

In the ten years, 1862 to 1871, inclusive, the production of gold 
and silver in the entire world was only $1,616,200,000, an annual 
average of only 8161, 620,000 of both metals. Think of it. Mr. 
Ruggles and Mr. SHERMAN told them we were aag to produce 
from 8200, 000, 000 to 8400, 000, 000 a year in the United States alone, 
and 75 the world produced in thut time only an annual average 
of 8161, 620,000 of both metals, gold and silver. 

In this period the gold product alone was $1,102,825,000, or 
68.24 5 cent of the aggregate product of both metals, while 
the silver product was only $513,375,000, or only 31.76 per cent 
of the aggregate product. 

During the entire period, when these s and doctrinaire 
statesmen were enthroning gold and demanding the single gold 
standard, refusing to agree with the nations of the Latin Union 
to free and unlimited bimetallic coinage, and practically drivin, 
them to join in degrading, depreciating, and demonetizing sil- 
ver and destroying nearly one-half of the world’s money, the 
world was producing 68.24 dollars of gold to 31.76 dollars of sil- 
ver. i 

These facts throw an arc electric light upon the unreliability 
and the falsity of the judgment, opinions, and predictions of 
such leaders. If so egregiously mistaken then, may not they be 
mistaken now, and their prophetic warnings prove a delusion, a 
snare, a will-o’-the-wisp? 

Take the entire period, 1862 to 1892, inclusive, thirty-one years, 
and the world’s product of gold and silver has been $6,284,666,- 
000, an annual average of only $202.731,161. 

During this period the gold product has been $3,359,422,000, or 
53.45 per cent of the aggregate of both metals, while the silver 
product has been only $2,925,144,000, or 46.55 per cent of the 


aggregate. 
5 had at the e eee 
thirty-one years an adequate supply of gold and silver for all 
monetary purposes, then this annual average product of both 
metals, after deducting the demands for metals for indus- 
trial and the by wear and tear and abrasion, would 
have m barely sufficient to maintain the average per capita 
circulation required by the increase of population and to meet 
the increasing demands for money in the rapidly expanding com- 
merce of the nations of the earth, domestic and forei 

What has been the product of gold and silver in the United 
States? In the twelve years, 1862 to 1873, inclusive, the aggre- 
gate product of gold and silver in the United States was 8733, 
000,000, an annual average product of only 861, 083, 333.331. The 
gold product was $546,750,000, an annual average of $45,562,500, 
or 74.60 per cent of the aggregate, while the silver product 
was only $186,250,000, an annual average of $15,520,833, or only 
25.40 per cent of the aggregate—about one-third. 

These fi in juxtaposition with the deliberate, carefull 
prepared statements of our distinguished tatives an 
Officials, published by them to the nations of the world in 1863 
and since. should bring crimson to their cheeks. I do not give 
them to the Senate as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to 


deter 

The largest yield of gold in any one year in the United States 
was $65 000.000 in the calendar 1853. The t lds 
since 1862 were $53,500,000 in 1866, $53,225,000 in 1868. and 851,- 
725,000 in 1867, while our annual average yield of gold in the 
twelve years, 1881-1892, inclusive, was only 332,733,000. These 
facts seem to me to prove conelusively that the de tion of 
sikyor — not been caused by any excessive production rela- 

ve gold. 

The conclusion seems to me irresistible that the depreciation 
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has been caused almost entirely by the tion of the various 
nations discriminating against silver and in favor of gold, clos- 
ing their mints against the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
making it a mere commodity—merchundise, and keeping their 
mints open to gold, and making gold, in bullion as well as in coin, 
money with full legal tender, and thereby appreciating and in- 
cressing the value of gold. 

I can not forbear at this point to prove this beyond a reason- 
able doubt by the solemn declarations of the senior Senator from 
Ohio: 

I quote from Senator SHERMAN’S speech in the Senate on April 
11, 1876. He said: 

The enormous effect of this law in Germany 

Referring to the demonetization of silver there— 

The enormous effect of this law in Sey: and as a consequence the par- 
tial demonetization of silver coins, Isuppose is felt by every man, woman and 
child who buys or sells anyth I suppose there is no act of any parila- 
ment that has so wide-reaching efect as this act of the German Parliament. 
The amount of coin in * world ‘is estimated by Mr. Seyd and other techni- 
cal writers at $3,200,000.000 silver and $3.500,000,000 in gold. So the effect of 
the act of , aided no doubt somewhat by the large suyply of silver 
by our mines, has nto reduce the purchasing po power of the whole of this 
enormous sum of thirty-two hundred millions o a rany 10percent. The 
fall of the silver trade dollar in thiscountry has been from 103 to 91. 

This effect extended itself to what is called the Latin , who feared 
— pave 5 5 rapidly mage 5 and the ae 
ons of the league, for 8, and they e: at once an 
stop the coinage of silver. 9 an impression in India; so that. 
for the firsttime for two hundred Joam, the current flow of silver into China 
and India was arrested, but only for a short time, however. It is one of the 

remarkable currents of trade in the history of mankind that with the silver 
that has been coined in the world the ee part flows in a continuous 
stream into these Oriental countries; and for three or four months a feelin 
of alarm was created there lest that which 1 they cherish as the measure, 8 
all their values should become valueless to them. It created a 

but that panic has d, and now the stream goes on; silver flows into India 
and China and all the Asiatic countries as heretofore. 


many at once commenced grasping or gold in whatever form. Therefore 
What we have observed recently is not so much a fall of silver as it is a rise 
i praana ‘effect o 3 4 fear of the demonetization of — FET 


Bank ermany, 600. So in these three de tories 
imperial Bank of Germ: any, as provi paneer of the supply of poston 

Then in the same speech the Senator from Ohio said: 

The demonetizing of silver tends to add to the value of gold, and though 
its relative value changes it is more stable compared to gold than any other 
metal or production. 

This was the Senator from Ohio in 1876, who was then apparently 

perfectly unconscious of karagan himself done anything tocontrib- 
nie to the action of Germany in the change from a single silver 
standard toa single gold standard, perfectly unconscious that 
anybody d any attention to his refusal there in France asa 
Senator of the United Statesand chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to join Mr. Ruggles es in agreeing upon the bimetallicsys- 
tem of the Latin Union in 1867, which was offered to us. 

A bird's-eye view of all these actions will only occupy a few 

moments. 


In 1870 the mints of all Europe, except Great Britain, Portu- | 


, and Turkey, were o to the free and unlimited of 
silver into full egal-ten ermoney, the same as gold, at the ratio 
of 153 to 1, and the mints of the nited States, in the same con- 
dition, at the ratio of 16 to 1; and silver as metal and money at 
such ratio was the full equal of gold, and there was a greater 
demand for silver for monetary purposes than there was a 


pl 

. Ju uly, 1870, the Goyernment of Sweden and Norway created 
the monetary commission, joined by Denmark in 1872. and the 
result was the abandonment of their single silver standard and 
the adoption of the single gold standard. 

In 1871 Germany instituted her change from a single silver 
— 9 1514 the single gold standard, and completed the same 

The United States, by the coinage act of February 12, 1873, 

hibited the coinage of the standard silver dollar and estab- 
hed the single gold standard. 

On January 30, 1874, the nations of the Latin Union by as ae 

lementary treaty denied free coinage of silver to individuals, 
ited their coinage, and finally, in 1877, suspended further 
coinage of full -tender silver. 

In 1875-76 the Netherlands changed from the single silver 
pierre to a single gold standard and stopped the free coinage 

ver. 

In 1876 Russia suspended the free coinage of silver. 

Look at these unprecedented c What is the inevitable 
result? An immense mass, many hundreds of millions of coined 
silver money made a mere metal commodity, like iron, and thrown 
upon the markets for sale as such. 

This mass of demonetized silver coins made anabnormal addi- 


tion to the current preduction of silver, created for the time grave 
sper prehensions as to its future use as money, and destroyed largely 
the demand for its monetary use, and at the same time created 
an abnormal and unprecedented demand for an amount of gold 
on 3 its place for money far yond the sufficiency of the 

xisting stock of gold then in the worldand the current produc- 
tion to supply it. 

The natural and inevitable result followed: Thedepreciation of 
silver measured by gold as money, and a rapid increase or a 
preciation in the value of gold, not only as compared with s 
ver, but also as compared with the staple products of the world, 
produced by the sweat and toil of the t masses of the ple. 

Not only did these great evils result, but the stable founda- 
tions of the monetary system of the ‘world were grievously 
shaken by destruction, ruthlessly made, of one of the two foun- 
dations and pillars upon which they rested. 

Gold monometallists, in their idolatrous devotion to and wor- 
shipof the 8 were blind to the inevitable consequences. 
They feared no danger, no calamity, no evil, no impoverishment, 
no tinancial disturbances. 

The true friends of silver and gold, the true bimetallists, alone 
2 the consequences and predicted them in unmistakable 

rms. 

To prove this ig cavil, I read the prophecies of Messrs, 
Seyd wa Wolowsk ublished in the United States in 1880 by 
Henry Carey Baird * „Philadelphia, in a small volume en- 
titled “ The Gola Standard: its causes, its effects, andits future,” 
from the German of Baron William Von Kardor!-Wabnitz, who 
served more than ten years in the German Reichstag. 

This is one of the most wonderful predictionsin regard to finan- 
cial matters which has ever been made in the world. It has been 
literally fulfilled, and is being fulfilled to-day: 

Count Wolowski and Mr. Seyd published the follewing theses in 1868, the 
genr erde the agitation — the introduction of the gold standard began 

This was in 1868, the very year that the Senator from Ohio in- 
roportin fav 775750000 

t in favor emone ver and e esingle 
gold standard in the United States. They say: 


The demonetization of silver, they predic great civilized nation, 
must uce the follo wing resulta: PENET, 


Be y 3 trade ot the world will show signs of 
to the special or cht Soaks of countries having the lar, etic sayin trade, 

2. Thespivtt Aseria rh se 8 .in railroads. „ 
will be imm „and consequently the get general progress of cly- 


flization will su — e 

8. The decline in prices will compel countries internati tionally indebted to 
pk ed pee and more from the principles of free trade toward a policy of 
pro n. 

4. The nations of the world will be divided into tw oe ee the one „„ 
ing in gold, the other 8 this condition 

ween unsafe 


owners of real property and the laboring classes, and 3 only 
and unjustly so—to — pope —— Se a nds ae 8 ties. à 


cates of the gold standard will offer can possi 
cuses or reasons of a secondary na mpeg Ae 
tization of silver, will be overlooked until the Me Dee tai the phenomena 
and dire necessity shall force thinking men to point it 

That is a remarkable and wonderful 5 and it has been 
carried out. 

I now quote from Lord r = England, in the same 
volume. The Senator from Ohio quote hereafter, 
stated that nobody could anticipate salts a tag: I want to show 
that there were sofne statesmen who did, even if he did not ap- 
prehend anything: 

The views of Messrs. Seyd and Rpt porte were also held by the distin- 
— statesman who is now the head of the British cabinet—Lord Bea- 

consfield—who, in 1873, foresaw the coming and the obstinancy of the recent 
ial crisis, and in his above-cited erg 


great commerc: 

“I attribute the great monetary disturbance that has occurred, and isn 
to a certain degree acting very injuriously to trade—I attribute it to thegreat 
Europe are making with reference to their 


1 the N 
ot value. 
And again: 


money market, not occasioned by 8 
but by a new cause with which we are not sufficiently acquainted, 
Lag ne Naa of which are very embarrassing.” 
a 
“Convulsions must come, and no one will be able toform an adequate idea 


of the monetary d ment of the time in which he lives if he omits from 
= consideration the important subject to which I have called your atten- 
on.“ . 


I also refer to a quotation irom Mr. Goschen, found at pages 
51 and 52 of the conference of 1878. He said: 

iy —.— had plainly stated her intention of maintaining her gold stand - 
ard; ay said 20, 100: gp crac eee same opinion; while the 
Latin Union was not disposed at present to resume the free coinage of sil- 
ver, or depart from the ratio of I to 15}, by which they are now bound. Very 
little, therefore, could result from the conference, because most of the states 
had decided beforehand on a particular pol: Austria, Italy. and Russia 
might bane for the ae e A a os eoretic: question, but havinga forced 
currency they could not give practical support. 

A theor of the double Mae nares or of the advant of 
the single standard, would accordingly, in his judgment, be a waste of time. 


— 
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Of what avail would it be to discuss theories out of which it was known be- 


the universaldouble 5 by the United States be not adopted, 
ver? And 

to work, as far as e The aim, he thought, should be to maintain 
silver as the ally of gold in all parts of the world where this could be done. 


Acam silver would be extremely rous, even for coun- 
rice witha gold standard. ae 
* 


* * s * * * 


The Indian government had suffered a great loss; the merchants had suf - 
fered from fluctuations in value, and public functionaries had suffered from 
the depreciation, but England had given proof of her faith in regard to sil- 
ver by waiting to see whether it would not recover its former value. Had 
the example of other countries been followed in India, and precautions taken 
br limi the miutage or introducing gold, silver ‘ht have fallen an ad- 
tional 10 or 15 per cent. The laissez faire policy in India had done more 
than anything else to keep up the value of silver. If, however, other States 
were to carry on a propaganda in favor of a gold standard and of the de- 
monetization of silver, the Indian government would be obliged to recon- 
sider its 8 and might be forced by events to take measures similar 
to those melsewhere. In that case thescramble to get rid of silver might 
provoke one of the gravest crises ever undergone by commere. One or two 
Ptates might demonetize silver without serious results, but if all demone- 


coined a large quantity of 5-franc pieces, and if the La 
end, these coins would necessarily flow back to Belgium, which country 
would then not escape the general embarrassment. 

If all states should resolve on the adoption of a gold standard, the ques- 
tion arose, would there be sufficient gold forthe purpose without a tremen- 
dous crisis? There would be a fear, on the one hand, of a depreciation of 
silver, and one, on the other, of a rise in the value of gold and a correspond- 
ing fali in the prices of allcommodities, 

gain, there was a further important question. Italy, Russia, and Aus- 
tria, whenever they resumed e payments, would require metal, and if 
all other states went in the direction of a gold standard, these countries, too, 
would be forced to take gold. Resumption on their part would be facili- 
tated by the maintenance of silver as a part of the le tender of the world, 
The American proposal for a unive: double standard seemed im: 
of realization, a veritable Yopa but the theory of a universal gold stand- 
was equally Utopian, and, indeed, involved a false Utopia. 
better for the world at la: that the two metals should continue in circula- 
tion than that one should be universally substituted for the other. 

The conference could not adopt the American proposition, but an attempt 
might be made, perhaps, elsewhere, to overcome the temporary and abnor- 
at difficulties created by the German stock of £15,000,000 of silver. At 
present there was a vicious circle; states were afraid of employing silveron 
account of the depreciation, and the depreciation continued because states 
refused to employ it. As long as this sum of £15,000,000 of silver was in the 
market, an expectant attitude must be maintained. 


Mr. Mees, another delegate to that conference, said: 


Mr. Mees stated that he had no instructions which would permit him to 
vote for the propositions of the United States. Itis the opinion, he said, of 
the Government of the Netherlands that so long as England and German 
shall retain the system of the single gold standard, it will remain im -= 
ble for Holland to adopt another system. Not only she can not bind herself 
internationally in this matter, but she could not even adopt separately any 
other than her present system. Such was the sole declaration which the 
delegate of the Netherlands was authorized to makein the name of his Gov- 
ernment. 
* 


x + + * + 


* 
Mr. Mees added that if the universal double standard was an a the 
single gold standard was also an Utopia, and one that would be very danger- 
ous, if by some impossible combination of circumstances it should come to 
be realized. The general demonetization of silver undertaken everywhere 
at once would haye the most fatal consequences. Itwould bringin its train 
an enormous rg eee cn in the value of that metal, and would occasion 
crises alarming in their economic effects. What would be better for e = 
body would be that the two metals should continue to serve simultaneously 
and, as Mr. Goschen had said, lend each other a mutual support. 


Have these prophecies been fulfilled? Mr. President, no such 
prophets have ever made predictions in behalf of the gold stand- 
ard and had them fulfilled. Here we have pointed out for suc- 
cessive years exactly what would resultfrom the demonetization 

of silver. Here we have peo hecies as to what it would be. 
What was the general result, all over the world, of this demon- 
etization of silver? The general result, Mr. President, was a 
fall in the market value of all the great staple products of the 
world. I quote from Dr. A. Soetbeer, who made a thorough ex- 
amination and a statement. He says: 

Taking the whole one hundred articles together, we find that the general 
level of prices was higher in 1886 than in 1847-1850 by 4.96 per cent. © case 
is ve ifferent if we compare the average prices of 1886 with those of the 
period of 1871-1875. This becomes plain if we compare the prices of different 


Oups in 1871-1875 and in 1886. Taking one hundred as the prices in 1871- 
1858. we find that a fall in prices had taken place, as follows: 


I. Agricultural products 
II. Animal products 
ip III. Southern products -...... 
IV. Tropical produets 
Group V. Minerals and metals 
VI. Textile material ......... -~ 


For all the one hundred articles the comparative prices show a fall in 1886 
compared to 1871-1875 of 22 per cent. 


Mr. President, I will read a short extract from this same work, 
Gold Standard, from page 31: 


If we observe that the commencement of the great crisis in the commerce | 


and trade of the world coincides precisely with the demonetization of silver 
in North America and hoger et dl we shall easily perceive the connection of 
causes Detween that fact and these phenomena, and see that the mischiev- 


ous results of the demonetization of silver must, from year to year, become 
more apparent. 

But what was the result in England? England demonetized 
silver in 1816, and at that time England had depreciated paper 
money. 


The immense resources— 
I am reading from Gold Standard again, pages 16 and 17— 
The immense resources of the British Empire; its supremacy in the com- 
merce of the world; the rapid development of those astonishing industri 
m its natural treasures of iron and coal, which the thventions af 


resting w 

Watt and Arkwright had called into life; the ceaseless infiux of the wealth 
of India into the tish Islands; all this could not vent the fearful crises 
which the several rapidly changing phases of the tish finance and bank- 


policy necessarily brought on. 

t, following out the doctrines of the pre financial school, there 
Wasa strong contraction of the note circulation in order to force the resump- 
tion of specie payments, in consequence of which a business and financial 
crisis occurred, whose severity has not been exceeded by any in our times. 
Then infiation, great increase in the issue of notes, and in uence of 
this apparent prosperity, eh ees rapid growth of the national interests; 
thenasecond contraction of the currency and consequent return of the crisis; 
and so on, until ultimately the present bank act came into existence, the 
notecirculation acquired a cer stability, and the inexhaustible resources 
a 5 prosperity were able, undistur by human folly, to enrich the 


What was the condition in Germany, Mr. President? The 
same result occurred after the demonetization of silver in Ger- 
many. The same author, a German author, speaking of the de- 
monetization of silver by Germany, says: 


The fact that a number of smaller states would be forced to follow the ex- 
ony of Germany; that the embarrassments of countries having depreci- 
ated standards, as Austria and Russia, would be increased by our proceed- 
ing; that France would be compelled to stop its co: oł silver; all this 
was then considered as portant and even as desirable. Even e 
tion whether a general depreciation of silver would follow appeared im- 

rtant only in so far as slower sales of silver would cause greater losses to 
Germany. 


+ + * * * * a 

The adoption of the gold standard by the German Empire was the signal 
for the immense commercial coliapse the deplorable effects of which have 
not yet been effaced. The likeaction by the North American Union by later 
legislation would have remained isolated, and could hardly have produced 
similar results. There was in that country no large stock of silver which, 
like that of Germany, had to Bo ari on the market; there the green backs— 
the national paper money—s formed the basis of circulation. under 
these circumstances the United States alone had adopted the gold stand- 
ard, and Germany retained the silver standard with subsidiary gold coin- 
age, the United States would probably have experienced difficulties and em- 
barrassments, but the acute and general de tion of silver which re- 
sulted from the change in the German standard would never have occurred. 

The introduction of the gold standard in Germany ca no decrease in 
the circulation of metallic money, as not only the withdrawn German silver 
and gold coins, but also the not inconsiderabie amount of foreign gold cir- 
culating in Germany (Napoleons, 10 dens, 5 francs, Austrian thalers 
and guldens), were amply replaced; indeed, the minute calculations by Soet- 
beer s t that, including the changes in note circulation caused by the 
German law, the amount of circulating medium has been increased. 
This, according to the scholastic theory. should have resulted in advanced 
prices of all commodities and in an export of money. But the higher gold 
prices, in conjunction with the introduction of free-trade practices in our 
commercial policy, produced the opposite result, namely, à 1 in- 
creased purchasing power of money, and a decrease in the ce of all com- 
modities. The d chase after ‘old, in which all countries immediately 
joined, enhanced the price of gold, and thus caused an unprecedented de- 
preciation of the value of land and commodities, The imperial board was 
obli to exe all circumspection and caution to secure to the coun 
its share of gold by a timely increase in the rate of discount, not to the ad- 
vantage of production. 


Now, Mr. President, what was the result in the United States 
of the demonetization of silver? It was the coinage act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, and in the following September such a panic as 
this country never before experienced shook it from center to 
circumference, a financial depression which brought hundreds 
and thousands of citizens of the country into bankruptcy and 
ruin. So that in AG country where it has been adopted the 
reui has been a crisis, a commercial depression, bankruptcy, 
and ruin. 

Sir W. Houldsworth, a delegate of Great Britain, said, at the 


Brussels Conference, in 1892: 


In the first place, I am, from my position and antecedents, more pecu- 
liarly identified with industrial and commercial life than any of my honor- 
able coll es, and I need scarcely stay to remark that it is industry and 
commerce in their widest aspects which are most vitally interested in and 
will be most profoundly affected by the decisions at which this conference 
arrives. In the second place, 1 have had the honor and the responsibility of 
sitting upon both of those important commissions in England, which were 
appointed specially to examine into questions intimately connected with 
that which we are called upon to discuss here. Irefer to the royal commis- 
sion on the depression of trade, which sat in 1885, and the gold and silver 
commission, which sat in 1887-,88. 

Now, with regard to the first of these commissions, without going into de- 
tails, I feel bound to bi before this conference certain conclusions which 
appear in the into e origin of the commission was the widespread 
2 in Great Britain, even so far back as fifteen years ago, that a deep 
and abnormal depression of trade hadset in, wnich, unlike previous depres- 
sions, showed no signs of recovery. Allavailable statistics were brought 
before us, and a large body of evidence was taken. Conflicting opinions 
were expressed both as to the extent and as to the causes of the depression; 
but at last these five definite conclusions were arrived at: 

1. That the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 

2. That it extended to nearly every branch of industry, including agri- 
culture, manufactures, and „and that it was not coufined to England, 
but had been experienced to a greater or less degree in all the industrial 


countries of the world. 
connected with the serious fall in gen- 


8. That it appeared to be closel 
eral prices, which even then was most observable, though it has since been 
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more strongly marked, resulting in the diminution—in some cases even the 
total loss—of Tonk and consequent irregularity of employment to the wage- 


earners. 

4. That the duration of the depression has been most unusual and ab- 
normal. 

5. That no adequate cause for this state of things was discoverable, un- 
less it could be found in some general dislocation of values caused by cur- 
rency changes, and which would be ae of affecting an area equal to that 
which the depression of trade covered. 

It was in consequence of this report, and at the express mmendation 
of the depression of trade commissioners themselves, that the gold and sil- 
ver royal commission was appointed to examine into the “recent changes 
in the relative values of the precious metals.“ I will not dwell on the re- 
port of that second commission, as I feel sure its main conclusions are 
within the knowledge of most if not all the delegates at this conference. It 
will be enough to say that it confirmed the findings of the previous commis- 
sion as to the date of the disturbance, as to the fall in prices, as to the effect 
of such fall upon all industries; and, in addition, it revealed the serious 
consequences which had resulted from the destruction of that par of ex- 
change between silver and gold at about 151 to 1 which had practi existed 
uninterruptedly for seventy years before 1873, the disruption of which had 
dislocated. em . and to some extent destroyed the trade between 
silver-using and gold-using countries, and turned legitimate commerce into 
little better than gambling. 


In further substantiation of what I have said I 
speech of Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, delegate of 
at the Brussels Monetary Conference: 


Now, this state of t wasclearly predicted by Ernest Seyd in 1871, when 
the severance of the link between gold and silver was first contemplated. 
His prediction has been so remarkably fulfilled that I must quote his words: 

“It isa great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation 
by other States besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the 
destruction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fall 
in the value of silver, from which England's trade and the Indian silver val- 
uation will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general de- 
cline of prosperty all over the world will be. 

“Thestrong doc m ting in England as the gold valua- 
tion is so blind that when the time of depression sets there will be this 

feature; the economical authorities of the country will refuse to 
ten to the cause here foreshadowed, every ible attempt will be made 
to prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrec- 
oncilable matters; the workman and his strikes will be the first convenient 
target; then speculation and overtrading will have their turn. * * + 
Many other allegations will be made totally irrelevant to the real issue, but 
satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The greatdan- 
ger of the time will be that among all this confusion and strife England’s 
supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backward to an extent 
which cannot be redressed when the real cause — recognized and the 
natural remedy is applied.” 

In fulfillment of this prediction, we find that the difficulties under which 
we labor have been attributed to all sorts of irreconcilable causes. It has 
been necessary to invent a th that progress in manufactures, in im- 


uote from the 
ritish India, 


proved tra rt, inventions, and banking have caused a species of eco- 
nomicrevolution, which has created a new state in the conditions of trade and 
commerce diffe from that which previously existed. But they overlook 


the fact that the alleged causes have been in active operation during the 
greater portion of thecentury (and when cumparod with the previous prog- 
ress, they were far more pronounced during the middle of the century than 
at present). 

Ii is obvious, therefore, that such a revolution, if it existed, should have 
arisen at an earlier period, and that it should have developed ually, in- 
stead of setting in suddenly at the exact moment when the link was broken 
between gold and silver. oreover, this theory involves another irreconcil- 
able ition. It is absurd to suppose that a revolution of this character 
could have affected gold prices so seriously, and yet should have left silver 
prices unaffected. Silver is the standard of value of more than half the 
world, yet silver prices have remained stable, whilst gold prices have fallen 
from 40 to 50 per cent. Whilst shutting their eyes to these facts, the advo- 
cates of such a theory are also blind to the following facts: 

1. That the depression which has occurred as a necessary consequence o 
the suspension of free co: of silver in France was predicted, and the 
prediction has been fulfilled to the letter. 2 

2. That since 1871 the population demanding gold has quadrupled, and the 
fi trade demanding gold has trebled. 

3. That the demonetization of silver for international mone purposes 
in Europe has caused gold to perform, single-handed, the work previously 
done by gold and silver combined. 

4. That the annual supply of gold scarcely exceeds the amount required 
for industrial p . 

It follows, as necessary consequences of these facts, that with the increased 

emand for gold its value must rise, or, in other words, gold prices must 


‘all. 

The judicial blindness must be which, ignoring this strong evidence 
of facts, seeks an explanation in irreconcilable theories. 

A very distinguished member of this conference has likened silver toa sick 
man whose state has been but Seperated medicines which have been ad- 
ministered to cure him; but I that is not surprising, inasmuch as 
the physicians have not merely mistaken che character of the illness, but 
they have mistaken the invalid. It is goa who is tħe sick man, not silver. 
They have mistaken the bloated condition of gold for a symptom of health, 
whereas it is the symptom ofa dangerous disease which now threatens to 
develop into a fearful crisis, which, as Mr. Rothschild says, would be fright- 
ful to contemplate.” 

Iam not one of those who believe in the efficacy of simple purchases of 
silver to relieve the situation. I have, for years peek ublicly expressed the 
opinion that the purchases of silver under the Bland act and similar bills 
were opposed to the first principles of monet science, and must, uniess 
the true remedy be eventually applied, end in disaster, from which, if the 
United States has up to the present escaped, it is because of the great ex- 
pansion of their population and industry. 


I could go on indefinitely quoting authorities and facts, con- 
clusively establishing what I have asserted. 

Cast your eyes over the world’s history since 1873 and see the 
wrecks, financial crises, panics, failures, depreciation of the 
prices of the world’s products, the constant rise in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, the shrinkage in the market values of bonds 
and stocks, entailing losses tothe amount of billions of dollars, all 
graphically foretold by the friendsof bimetallism; the gold mono- 
metallists in the meantime, just as Seyd and Wolowski predicted, 
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attributing these dire results to every imaginable cause except 
the true one, the striking down by discriminating laws one-half 
of the metallic money of the world and establishing gold only as 
money. 

Our own country has not escaped. We had the panic of 1873, 
and geveral severe financial crises prior tothe present one. Yet 
our gold-standard financiers and doctrinaires attribute the causes 
not to the true. one, the demonetization of silver in the United 
States in 1873 and throughout the world, but to our legislation 
for the rehabilitation of silver. 

Now, the so-called Sherman law is made the 8 and 
must be unceremoniously and unconditionally driven into the 
wilderness, and with its banishment halcyon days of financial 
prosperity and restored confidence are to be ushered in. 

The so-called Sherman law has had no influence whatever on 
the exports of gold. to which reference has been made. In the 
fiscal year 1889 our exports of gold were $49,607,427 in excess of 
our imports. In 1890 they were $4,331,149; in 1891, $68,130,087; 
in 1892, $495,873; in 1893, $87,506,463. Think of sane men un- 
dertaking to make other sane men believe that the Sherman 
law drove this gold out of the country! It is ridiculous. 

I wish to quote here from the speech of my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN, in regard to whether the Sher- 
man law drove gold out of the country or not. I quote from his 
specon on page 2215 of the RECORD, and I doubt not he has ver- 
ified it: 

The records of the coume. show that for days and weeks, pacano in the 
latter part of April, and it is more noticeably true in the month of May, for 
days and weeks gold left this country at the rate of five millions a week. 
until Lewd: feng millions had gone, until a c had been produced, until 
values h been w t and unsettled, until the business of the count: had 
been disturbed. t the rate of five millions a week your gold was ship 
out of the country, when never in one day nor one hour nor one instant 
foreign exchange been above the rate I have named. 

It is plain on the face of r that one of two things was true, either the 
. was paying ocean hts at a loss out of his ket or else he was 
receiving a commission from some one upon every dollar that was pinpon: 
Who shipped this gold? Ido not charge that all of the bankers ot New York 
or Wail street were engaged init. There are bankers there whose charac- 
ter stands too high for me to believe that theywwere poly of such a combi- 
nation; but I know that there are bankers there who re nt the Roths- 
childs, who did ship—Heidelbach, Ikleheimer & Co. and us Fréres & 
Co. These were the exporters of NoE gold. They were shipping it when 
the rate of exchange proved beyond controversy that they were shipping it 


ataloss; they wereeither paying the ocean freights out of their ets or 
receiving a commission. 2 pos 


It was fictitious, it was planned to order. There is no doubt 
of this, and I quote this to show exactly what was the reason. 
If the Sherman lawsent gold out, it brought it back very quickly. 

The financial collapse in the Argentine Republic occurred 5 
1890, and was followed in the year 1891 by the failure of the 
English banking house of Baring Brothers, when it is charged 
that England’s investors lost 81, 000, 000,000. Gold was demanded 
and taken from us as stated. Failures in Australia to the amount 
of many millions have occurred, and gold monometallic England 
was again shaken to the center. These exportsof gold were no 
more caused by the Sherman law than by an evening Sophy; 
The present crisis was plainly predicted by Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child, delegate from Great Britain to the Brussels conference. 
This is a very remarkable prediction. He said: 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the world 
is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference were to 
break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a deprecia- 
tion in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful to contem- 
ects of which It would be impossible to foretell. rene ef- 

There it is as plain as A B C, in the Brussels conference, pre- 
dicted just as it has come to pass, and the cause stated, and yet 
none of these gold monometallic doctrinaires will believe any- 
thing aboutit. They will shut their eyes to all these things. 
You could not make my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]read that and comprehend it. He would think it was some- 
thing else, although it is the opinion of one of his own monome- 
tallic friends. 

From this same report I have quoted from Sir G. Molesworth 
representing India, to show that he predicted that India would 
change to a single gold standard if that monetary conference ad- 
journed without any agreement. 

There was in that monetary conference a Mr. Currie, who was 
also on the Indian currency commission to settle the financial 
question in India. 

Mr. PLATT. On the Herschell commission? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. Mr. Currie was a delegate to the 
Brussels conference, and at the same time he was a member of 
the Indian commission. Our commissioners unwittingly told 
him what we were going to do, or what they thought we were 

ing to do, without any authority to say so. I read from page 
118 of the Brussels conference. I do not want to do any injustice 
to any distinguished gentleman who represented us in that body, 
but I want to show what they said and how we were 5 
We have a right to know that. 
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Governor MCOREARY, of Kentu 
Government of the United States, e an address before that 
conference, in which he went on to. in behalf of silver, and 
then told about the election and about the Democratic platform, 
which he quoted, and then said: 

Ss for myself only, I express the opinion that the-silver law known 

t of 1890 now in force in country will be `s le 
Shin will. be dona at the DESRENA session of Sener: Tis polsini 

That is, at the last session of the last Congress. k 

If not this session, I believe it will certainly be repealed at the next ses - 
sion of Congress. 

Oh, yes; we are going to repeal. ‘‘ You had better get scared 
now and come toan internationalagreement because we shall re- 
peal this law.” What did Mr. Cannon, another delegate, say at 

that conference? ` 
The United States has seriously taken into consideration the idea of re- 
the silver purchase act of 1890; the two political parties as well as 
gm bankers of New York have advised this repeal, and if during this 
conference some arrangement is not attained, it is more than probable that 
Will not continue disposed to buy annually 54,000,000 ounces of sil- 

ver at the market price. 

Yes, we by our delegates told that ef conference we 
were going to drop it, silver, and that they better come to 
some agreement. The conference adjourned, and was to have 
met Agee Toe I believe, was it not? 

Mr. N. It was to have met on the 30th of May. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I believe that Indian currency commission 
just held back long enough to get ahead of us and strike down 
silver first, and let us bear the brunt of it if we re the exist- 
ing law. We told them what we were going to do. We have 
always told them in advance we were going to do something to 
strike at silver, with the expectation of scaring them. There 
never has been butone time, Mr. President, that the agents and 
representatives of the United States have ever been able to scare 
Europe into e its monetary system, and that was in 1863 
to 1805 and in 1873, when we told them that we would flood the 
world with gold and silver and depreciate the purchasing power 
of their invested securities. We told them that we were the 
great gold-producing country, as the Senator from Ohio said, 
and the gold system had to be established; and we went on and 
established it, and they were foolish enough to believe that what 
we said was true, and they changed their whole system to a sin- 
gle gold standard. 

e Indian currency commission was appointed October 21, 
1892. As Ver asta by Sir Molesworth, in anticipation of the 
repeal of the Sherman law by us, India has closed her mints to 
the free coinage of silver and the crisis predicted is upon us, in- 
tensified by 2 other combinations and causes, and silver has 
fallen most fea asis value measured by the gold standard, 
just as expected by India and England. And we are now called 
upon to repeal the Sherman law unconditionally, reéstablish the 

ld standard and tically close the mints of the whole world 

the free and unlimited coinageof silver and make silverevery- 
where a mere commodity, a mere ordinary metal without any 
monetary functions by the laws of any nation, and still further 
d. iate it, lessen its value, etc. 

ink of the ridiculousness of the proposition that we must 
demonetize silver and y value in order to make Europe 
come to international agreement! It is perfectly absurd upon 
itsface. We destroy its value or make it the world overa mere 
commodity, and what promet harm will be done to E than 
to us? What greater losses will they suffer than we shall? We 
are producing more silver, and gold too, than any other nation. 
Would not we be the greatest sufferers in the depreciation in 
prices? Wet it is pretended that we should be in some way or 
other the beneficiary. There was never such sophistry pro- 
claimed to intelligent free men in the world. 

Then truly we would have throughout the world the idealistic 
doctrinaire single standard, which would entail for ages to 
come upon the to opmaat of every country in the world un- 
told inconeeivable sufferings, losses, financial disturbances, 
and crises, depressions of all kinds of business, a rapid increase 


pa representative of the 


in the 5 wer of gold and a still greater fall in the 
prices of the wor eee J| wi 


This Utopian single gold standard. This is what we are com- 

äng to, if amconditi repeal is carried. 
r. President, let us examine this single gold standard—this 
vena idea, so called - boasted of by the senior Senator from 


Lassert that there is not only not a sufficient amount of gold 
iin the world to answer the demands of the world’s commeree and 
business for monetary purposes, but not enough gold and silver 
«combined to meet the monetary wants and demands of the na- 

The estimate of Dr. A. Soetbeer, of Germany, from 1493 to 
1885, and since that date of our Mint Bureau, places the world's 
production of gold and silver for that period, 1403 to 1892, inclu- 


sive —four hundred years —as follows: Gold, 88,204, 303,000, and 
silver, 89, 726,072,000, being in the proportion of $45.80 of gold to 
$54.20.0f silver, making Sep | Eye? amount of 817, 930, 375,000. 

If this vast amount were in existence to-day it would only 
be a fraction over $14.81 per capita of the world's population, es- 
timated at 1,210,000, 000. 

What has become of this vast sum of the precious metals, and 
what proportion can be found in all the nations of the world? It 
has been subjected to all the multitudinous mutations, strifes, 
and gontentions of the peoples of the world during these four 
hundred years to losses, abrasions, wear and tear, and to all the 
uses for industrial purposes. 

_The Josses by abrasion are estimated annually for gold about 
2 and for silver, including subsidiary coins, about $2,000,- 


Now, search and examine the treasuries of the nations the 
world over for the ee ld and silver; and from the most 
reliable data available, our Mint Bureau, we can only find 83,582, 
605,000 of gold coin and bullion, and 83, 469, 100, 000 of full legal- 
tender silver coins, aggregating 87,051, 705, 000. 

The -percen or proportion of gold to silver is 50.8 gold to 
49.2 silver, nearly equal in value. is aggregate of goin coin 
and bullion and silver coins in the world gives for gold $2.96 per 
capita and for silver $2.86 per capita, and combined, only a frac- 
ane over 33 ca sieto the popa tion of the world, a wholly 

equate and insufficient supply for monetary purposes. 

The conclusive proof of this is found inthe fact that accord- 
ing to statistios of our Mint Bureau there is to-day in existence 
among the nations of the world an immense mass of irredeem- 
able or uncovered paper money, without any metallic basis for 
redemption, age ting the sum of $2,635,873,000, including 
$600,000,000in South America, $500,000,000 in Russia, $163,000,000 
in Italy, $100,000,000 in Spain, $260,000,000 in Austria-Hungary, 
which latter adopted the single gold standard in August, 1892. 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, as well as other nations, 
having such uncovered paper money, are grabbing for gold in 
every direction in order to resume s redemption on a gold 
basis. India has in this year closed her mints to the coinage of 
Puya 5 the gold standard, and entered on the scramble 

or go 

This scramble, this grabbing for gold, will more distinctly ap- 

ar from a careful consideration of the estimates by our Mint 

ureau of the world's production and coinage.of gold and silver. 

I applied to the Director of the Mint for an estimate as far 
back as the statistics accessible enabled him to make, and he fur- 
comer me m statement sayin in eee ee e Fer Docu- 
ment No. 34, present session, giving the production coinage 
for 1873-1891, inclusive, as ra — 


World's product of gold 82,030,144,579,and coinage 92, 782. 927, 0. The 
coinage in these nineteen y A 


excess 
of the ears over the gross product is $672,782.87. 
Swerrean t 4488. 
T SS Re ee ie AEST SA iS Re eee „902, 273 
Coinage OT E a anea a i neers hea — 105, 806, 924 

To see still more; the shifting of gold from one nation 


to another, and its recoinage, first by one and then by another 
nation, and so on, let us consider the varied consumption of gold 
and silver for industrial uses, in industry, manufactures and fine 
arts. 

The two principal demands or uses for gold and silver are for 
coinage—monetary purposes—and for industrial uses. The emi- 
nent statistician, Dr. A. Soetbeer, in his Materials toward the 
elucidation of the economic conditions affecting the precious met - 
als,” prepared October 1, 1886, estimates for the three recent 
years an pao, ip netannual consumption of the precious metals 
Sa ee oO a Ba fa 

s 0 , $59,814, e kilogram 60), an 
of silver, jon ate kilograms), 821,403,400 (the kilogram being 


$41.56). giving ‘these figures he says: 

Surprising as the enormous extent of the estimated annual cons tion 
of gold for ornaments and other purposes in the arts may seem, any doubt 
as to the probable correctness of the estimate will sey. epee on considera- 
tion of the increasing use of gold for ornament and for industrial purposes 
th e growth of population and wealth.—Volwne 24, Consular Reports, 
page iss. 

In the ten years, 1876-1885, inclusive, just 3 the date 
of this estimate, the world's product gold was, according to 
our Mint Bureau, 81.067, 721, 842, and the consumption in indus- 
trial uses, according to Dr. Soetbeer’s estimate of 859, 814, 000 
annually, being ae cent, was $598,140,000, which left for coin- 
age only $469,581,842. And the actual coinage was 81, 372,407, 272, 
being an excess of coinage of 8902, 825, 40. 

is was an enormous excess of co in these ten years over 
the balance.of the total production of gold left after deducting 
the amount.consumed in industrial uses. Now, this ce of 
$469,581,842, left for monetary uses out the world in the 
period of 1876-1885, inclusive, was only 46.95 cents per capita of 
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the world's tion, estimated at 1,000,000,000 people, a low 
estimate, and 4.694 cents per capita of population for each year 
during the ten years, to be added to the stock of money in exist- 
ence to meet the wants and demands of the world’s increase of 
ulation, commerce, and business. : 
PR this same period of ten years, from 1876 to 1885, inclusive, 
the worlds as, is of silver, according to our Mint Bureau, was 
$1,016,586,116, and the consumption in industrial uses according 
to Dr. Soetbeer's estimate of $21,403,400 annually, being 21 per 
cent, was $214,034,000, which left for monetary uses for coinage 
$802,552,116, while the actual co: was $1,103,371,395, which 
shows an excess of silver co ein these ten years of $300,819, 279. 

This balance of $802,552,116 left for monetary uses in the world 
in these ten years was only 80.25 cents per cipia of population, 
and only a fraction over 8 cents per capita for each of the ten 
years to meet the wants and demands of the world’s increase of 
population, commerce, and business. 

Take the world’s product of both gold and silver during this 

ten-year period, and deduct therefrom the amounts consumed 
in industrial uses, according to Dr. Soetbeer, and the balance left 
for monetary uses was only 81.27 1 per capita of the world’s pop- 
ulation, and for each of the ten years was only 12% cents per 
capita of Reese a wholly a AEH sum to meet the wants 
and demands of the increase of population, commerce, and busi- 
ness. 
In confirmation of the correctness of these estimates as to the 
world's consumption of gold and silver for ind ial uses, I now 
state the estimates of our Mint Bureau as to the product and 
such consumption of gold and silver in the United States for the 
five years from 1888 to 1892, inclusive. 


*Average. 


Consider the vast cance of these figures. 

The world’s stock of gold coin and bullion is $2.96 per capita of 
the world’s population, and of full legal tender, silver coins only 
$2.86 per capita. 

Since 1857, the largest annual productof gold in the world was 
$130,817,000 in the year 1892, equal to only the insignificant sum 
of 10.81 cents per capita of the world’s population. With this 
momentous increase annually to the gold money of the world to 
meet the increase of population and of the world’s commerceand 
business, it is imperiously demanded of us to vote for the pend- 
ing measure, unconditionally repealing the Sherman law and 
restoring the single gold standard of the coinage actof February 
12, 1873, a beautiful basis to ask for such a vote. 

But examining a little more ergy we find that of the an- 
nual product of gold in the world of 8130, 817, 000 in 1892, we pro- 
duced in the United States $33,000,000, or a fraction over 25.22 
per cent, and of our product we consumed for industrial uses 
about 58.6 per cent, equal to $19,329,000 leaving us only 813,671. 
000, or only 20.40 cents per capita, estimating our population at 
the close of 1892 at 67,000,000 poopie: 

A still more critical examination, according to the estimate 
of Dr. Soetbeer, of an average annual net consumption of 56 per 
cent of the world’s gold product in industrial uses, shows $73,- 

57,520 of the $130,817,000 of gold produced in the world in 1892, 
used for such industrial pu , and leaves for monetary pur- 

in the wide world $57,559,480—equal to 4.75 cents per cap- 
Tio of the world’s population. 

In the name of reason, of ordinary common sense, I ask is this 
4? cents per Capita increase of the gold money of the world suffi- 
cient to meet the wants, the demands of the increasin pula- 
tion, commerce, and business of the world? Is not gold mono- 
metallism not only an Utopia, but also a ruinously false Utopia 
a mere doctrinaire’s summer dream. 

And we are urged to repeal the existing Sherman law, with- 
out any amendment or substitute of any kind whatever, and 
thereby restore and leave in full force and operation the Sher- 
man coinage law of February 12, 1873, establishing the single 
gold standard, this Utopia, and wipe from our lawsevery vestige 
of legislation recognizing the true Democratic bime mone- 


“T system. 

o alternative is offered us. Wheresoever we seek refuge, 
relief, we must fall in the embraces of Sherman legislation, an 
audacious demand. We want no more of it. Neither the present 


Sherman law nor the Sherman law of 1873, but the restoration 
of the constitutional bimetallic system, maintained by successive 
Democratic Administrations for over half a century. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for an executive 


session.] 
Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, why not restore true bimet- 
allism? Why not restore silver to all the monetary functions 
given by our laws to gold as coin and money? Why not make 
them the equals in every ed ot by proper legislation now by 
amendments to the pending bill? : 

According to professions all of us on both sides of this Cham- 
ber, as well as the Executive, are the friends of silver. 

If friends, then why not give some tangible evidence of our 
friendship for silver by proper legislative recognition now? 

OR is the accepted opportunity. Procrastination isthe thief 
of time. 

The President, in the proper exercise of his constitutional 
prerogative “from time to to give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 

dient,” and on extraordinary occasions to convene both 

ouses or either of them,” has convened this extraordinary 
session of both Houses and submitted to them his views of the 
state of the Union, and recommended to their consideration such 
measures as he judges necessary and expedient. We have his 


message, his views of the existing conditions, and his recom-. 


mendation. 
I quote his recommendation the only one in his message. He 
says: 


earnestly reco: 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the 
other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 


the purchasing provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, other 
legislative action putting beyond doubtor mistake the intention 


a personal and political friend of the President, I stand read 

and anxious to carry out by appropriate legislation on the pend- 
ing bill the recommendation, the only recommendation made by 
the President. : 

Why do the Senators on each side of this Chamber, under the 
leadership of the senior Senators from Indiana and New 3 
and from Ohio and Rhode Island, claiming to represent the Ad- 
ministration, insist upon and urge the passage of the pending 
bill without any amendment, simply ropena the purchasin 
clauses of the Sherman law, and wholly ignoring the most vi 
ana essential part of the President’s single and only recommen- 

ation: 

Other legislative sanon paeng beyond all doubt the intention and ability 
of the Government to f 1 b) 
=~ by all el „ obligations in money universally 

This is by far the most important part of this one recommen- 
dation of the President. : 

The charge is iterated and reiterated, day by day and 1 0 
week, that the Senators opposing the passage of the pendin 
for simple unconditional repeal are obstructionists—are filibus- 
tering, whatever that may mean—and are opposing the wise and 
judicious recommendation of legislation by the President. This 
is a false and unfounded charge. If there be obstructionists, it 
can only be thase Senators who insist upon ignoring the most es- 
sential and necessary legislation recommended to our considera- 
tion. 

I believe I am justified in saying, in behalf of the Senators op- 
posing the pending bill, that we stand ready to-day, and will so 
stand throughout this struggle, ready and anxious to pass this 
bill with amendments, with legislation putting beyond all mis- 
take the 3 and the blige of one ee eshte 
every one of its pecuniary o tions in money unive y rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries.” Weare 2 
There is not one in this Senate, so far as I know. We are not 
inflationists. We do not believe in flat money. 

We advocate honest money—the strict maintenance of the 
poo faith—consisting of gold and silver and paper convertible 

to coin on demand,” in the words of the national Democratic 
platform of 1880. 

Again, Mr. President, we believe in honest money, the gold 
and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a circulating medium 
convertible into such money without loss,” as declared in the na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1884, upon which the present Presi- 
dent was firstelected, and which was readopted in the platform of 
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We favor now legislation on this bill, not mere idle promises, 
to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, 
and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value,” and we want now to secure such 
equality by such safeguards of legislation,“ to be enacted now, and 
not merely promised, as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals and the equal power of 
2 dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 

ebts. 

We are now steadily, persistently, and consistently directing— 
not merely promising to direct the efforts of the Government 
and of this Senate to the establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of eve 
dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets an 
in the payment of debts.” 

We want to engraft on the pending bill, not these idle prom- 
ises contained in the bill, but the legislation therein promised 
and recommended by the President. 

Is this obstruction? Is this filibustering? We are ready, 
waiting, to join the advocates of this bill in appropriate legisla- 
tion to carry out and redeem the promises set forth in it. 

We favor legislative action, not legislative promises. You 
may ask by what legislative action do we propose to pa beyond 
all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil its pecuniary obligations in money universally rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries?” 

According to the American Yankee idea, I answer by pro- 
pounding to you, what legislation doyou propose? You are oc- 
cupying the affirmative, you are promising legislation. The 
country and the Senate want to know what that legislation is. 
What does the President propose? We have his message. He 
has exercised his constitutional prerogative, and we know what 
itis. Is there anything there? That other legislation, which 
I have just quoted, to make manifest the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to redeem all its pecuniary obligations in money rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries. . 

We stand ready to carry out that kind of legislation; but the 
friends of this bill and the President have failed to tell the coun- 
try what legislation they want. They are as dumb and as silent 
as oysters. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
say a word? 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. The Executive has asked us to pass the pend- 

bill. There is no silence about that. 
. COCKRELL. Is that a financial plan? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir; that is part of it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That, then, according to the Senator from 
Tllinois, is the financial plan of the national Democratic party of 
the United States, simply a patchwork to repeal the Sherman 


law. 

Mr. PALMER. It required six days to create the world. This 
is one step in the direction of a financial policy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then it is not a policy? 

Mr. PALMER. It is not a policy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is a step, a miserable, pitiful step ona 
broken leg. We want a system, a policy. What is this? 

Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to ask the Senator from 
Missouri, will he present his plan? I understood the Senator to 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We can not hear the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. It 
is impossible to hear the remarks of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Missouri claims that this 
is no plan. This is to remove an obstruction out of the way of 
a plan, but the Senators who complain of the silence of the sup- 
porters of this bill ought kindly to present a plan of their own, 
that the two may be contrasted; but, above all, Senators who 
have plans, sheuld come forward to the rescue and put their 
plans in comprehensible shape—something more than mere de- 
clamation for free silver. I submit that as an answer to the 
question. 

. COCKRELL. I submit that it is no answer at all. The 
President of the United States has convened the Congress in ex- 
traordinary session because of our financial condition. That is 
the expressed subject submitted to us, and it is simply proposed, 
accor to this bill, to repeal the power given in the Sherman 
law to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and stop 
there. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is right. The bill proposes no 
more and no less than that; but it is an essential part of any 
financial or any monetary measure—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. And that leaves us upon the Sherman law 


of 1873, establishing the single gold standard, and giving to gold 
oy e right of a ; * 155 

r. PALMER. I willsay frankly to the Senator that it leaves 
all laws in force other than the one repealed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the only law on the subject in force. 
The Senator can not evade that. 
neh 1 That is a matter of judgment for the Senator 

mself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Task the Senator to show any other law 
on the exes that would be in force? 

Mr. PALMER. Whatever other provisions the law makes 
are in force. The silver dollars are left by law a legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that; Istated that. 
But what law is there recognizing the right of silver to coinage? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh! 

Mr. COCKRELL. What law is there that does not make 
goa the single standard in this country and the only metal that 

admitted to co 

Mr. PALMER. 
That is all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; and we are not going to permit you 
to evade the issue. This bill, if passed, places the United States 
Government on the single gold standard. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will pardon me for saying one 
word more. He has argued elaborately that that was done by 
the act of 1873. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then this bill puts the act of 1873 in force 


again. 

Mr. PALMER. I think not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about that. I think 
if the Senator will look over the law he will see that that is the 


case. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the law which makes a silver 
dollar a legal tender is unrepealed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Everybody knows that; but is there any 
law authorizing the coinage of a solitary silver dollar after this 
bill is passed? Is there any law authorizing any coinage except 

old co e? 
g Mr. PALMER. None, I think, except the discretionary power 
contained in the act itself. 8 

Mr. COCKRELL. To coin the bullion on hand, and no fur ther 
and no more than that. 

Mr. PALMER. There is none that I know of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. Now we understand each 
other. This bill does not give anyadditional power, not a par- 


ticle. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not intend to interfere in the debate. 
My attention was called yesterday by the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to a continuing provision of law, of which 
I was not aware the other day when I was on the floor, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bullion for sub- 
sidiary coin. 

en coon There is no doubt about that; I do not dis- 

ute that. 
ý Mr. VOORHEES. I am not interfering in the debate. I 
merely wanted to contribute that fact to the general knowledge 
upon this subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is a large discretion which might 
extend to $100,000,000. We have seventy-seven millions of sub- 
sidiary coin now, and it is generally understood that it ought to be 
more, 

I did not rise as I said, however, for the purpose of interfering 
in the debate, but merely to contribute that fact, that future sil- 
ver coinage is provided for by ageneraland continuing law mak- 
ing such coinage a legal tender for 310. 

r. COCKRELL. For ten dollars? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question in the world about 
the power to coin the subsidiary silver, which is a legal tender 
for five or ten dollars, as I believe it is now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was increased to 810. That law is con- 
tinued. Nobodydeniesthat. Thatisaclass distinction between 
the toiling masses. We provide a subsidiary silver coin, half 
and quarter dollars, dimes and half dimes, a legal tender for 310. 
for the laboring and toiling millions; but for the millionaires, 
the aristocrats, and the plutocrats, we only furnish gold, the 
precious gold. We do not 1 them by making them carry 
around silver, which is a legal tender for only 810. Iam opposed 
to class legislation on money or on anything else. 

I will answer the question I asked. What do you propose? In 
order to do so, however, we must see what are the existing pecu- 
niary obligations of our Government, and in what kind of mone 
they are payable according to the terms of the obligations, an 
the laws existing when created and when payable. 


e? 
his bill only does what it professes to do. 
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It can be safely said that every civilized country, every nation 
in the world claims and recognizes that its pecuniary obligations 
ean be and must be 5 and fully paid in the money called 
for and specified in the obligations, etc., which was a full legal 
tender for such payment when the obligations were created and 
when they are to be paid. That is a sound principle of law, na- 
tional and international. 

If the obligations specify the kind or character of money or 
currency in which they are to be paid then uey can only be paid 
in such specified money. If the obligations do not specify the 
kind of money and only specify the amount then they can be law- 
fully and equitably paid in any full legal-tender money. If the 
coin or paper money was à full legal tender at the time the obli- 
gation was created and is such full legal tender when it matures 
then no question of equity or good faith can ever arise. 

The demand for any other coin or paper money would be in 
direct violation of the obligation and open practical repudiation 
and dishonesty. 

The existing pecuniary obligations of our Government are as 
follows: 


Funded loan of 1891, issued under law of July 14, 1870, 2 per 


7 ba aoa ee UPI 
oan o „issued under of Ju „ 
c AAAAAATTTVTTTTTTTTTTTWTT＋TTT—T——Tw 559, 605, 700. 00 
Refunding certificates, issued under law of February 26, 1879, 

PS0RP BORG 5 nap en a a S a senekessine canine 67, 390. 00 

Total interest-bearing bonds nes nesn ipnr ae 585, 037, 590. 00 

Old matured debt, not presented for payment; interest ceased. 1, 984, 770. 26 
United States notes, legal tenders or greenbacks 346, 681, 016. 00 
Old demand notes, national-bank notes, redemption fund, and 

c d 27, 643, 243. 37 
Gold certificates 79, 750, 819. 00 
TTC... WA ango lor A 

rtificates of deposit under une 8, exc 

FF T A AIE E E E A 8, 285, 000, 00 
Treasury notes of 1890... è . 151,319, 040. 00 
Pacific ieee 64, 623, 512. 00 


The funded loans of 1891 and 1907 are Government pecuniary 
obligations issued under the law of July 14, 1870, which required 
thatthe bonds should be ‘‘ redeemable in coin of the present stand- 
ard value.“ And the said bonds shall have set forth and 
expressed upon their face the above specified conditions.” Each 
one of those bonds specifies the law under which issued, and then 
hes in plain English upon its face set forth and expressed, is 
redeemable in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio doubtless had charge of this re- 
funding law in its e, and was determined to protect the 
interests of the purchasers and holders of such bonds and main- 
tain unsullied the public faith. Hence the requirements of the 
law and the language of the bonds, about which there can be no 
question of good faith or honesty. They are payable at the op- 
tion of the Government, by the recognized laws of every civilized 
nation, in coin money of the standard value of the United States 
on said July 14, 1870. And no man living can truthfully say or 
pretend that the coin of the standard value on said day and now 
was other than the silver dollar of 412+ grains, 9 parts fine, and 
the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, 9 fine. They were the coin 
money specified in the law and on the face of the bonds. They 
can be just as equitably and legally paid in the standard silver 
dollar, then and now a full legal tender in all payment as in 
the gold dollar, without the least particle of tarnishing the pub- 
lic honor or breaking the public faith. 

As to the refunding certificates and certificates of deposit, they 
were issued in exchange for lawful money and are payable in any 
full legal-tender money. 

The old matured debt can be paid in honesty and good faith in 
the standard silver dollar. 

The United States nofes or greenbacks, the old demand notes, 
national-bank notés, and fractional currency can also be paid in 
honesty and good faith in standard silver dollars. 

But, Mr. President, it seems that there is some dispute about 
the right to pay silver or redeem the greenbacks in standard 
silver dollars. It seems that the Administration has some scru- 
ples about redeeming greenbacks, United States legal-tender 
notes, in the standard silver dolars. Can they be honestly and 
justly paid in thestandard silver dollar? Let me read what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio said. You know he is 
not a greenbacker, nor a populist, nor a repudiationist. I quote 
from the speech of the senior Senator from Ohio, on the llth 
day of April, 1876, on a bill then pending in the Senate in re- 
gard to fractional currency and silver coinage. That Senator 
then said: 

But the vital question presented by the amendments of the committee is 
the restoration of the silver dollar. restore the silver dollar when it is 
mow so depreciated by the events that I have named? Well, sir, the an- 
swer is that wehavea large amount, some #400,000,000 of United States notes, 
which now are a legal tender for all purposes, and the time has arrived when 


We can redeem them all with the old dollar of the United States. We donot 
create a dollar; we simply provide for its issue. The law was, I have shown 
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you, up to 1878, that this old silver dollar could be tendered for the payment 
of all debts; but it was simply not coined because the silver dollar was 
worth more than the gold doliar. Does that prevent us from coining it?. 
Not in the least. 

a * * + e * $ 

The silver dollar was, it is true, a legal tender until 1873, and, in strict law, 
might be restored to its former position as a standard of value without a 
Tmo anon of the legal contract between the United States and the bond- 

Mr. President, is not that pretty good authority? But Iwish 
to put this question still further beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. We all remember with great pleasure our late distin- 
guished associate and colleague from the State of Vermont, one 
of the ablest jurists in the United States. I refer to ex-Senator 
Edmunds. Ex-Senator Edmunds, in 1886, suid what 1 shall 
quote. I quoted Senator SHERMAN in 1876, before the 
of the Bland law. I now quote Senator Edmunds in 1886, after 
we had had the silver dollar in circulation for eight years: 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It may be that I should agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky—I certainly agree with him that the silver coin of the United States 
is just as good a legal tender for every bond and debt of the United 10 8004 
that does not say gold coin exclusively, if there be such a one. as the gol 
is—and so far and to that extent I am just as strong a silver man as my 
friend from Kentucky is. 

Is there a doubting Thomas now left in the Senate Chamber? 

Mr. GRAY. Doubting as to what? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That the standard silver dollar can equi- 
tably and justly be paid in the redemption of the greenback and 
of the funded loan of 1891 and 1907. 

Mr. GRAY. I never heard anyone express a doubt that it 
could be 5 fo used. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I am gratified that we have other 
distinguished jurists who confirm everything that I have said, 
and confirm what the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Vermont stated. 

Now, Mr. President, I will go to the next point. 

The silver certificates are issued on the deposit of silver dol- 
lars, and are only promises to pay silver dollars. Their lan- 
guege is: This certifies there have been deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States five silver dollars, payable to the bearer 
on demand.” It would be a breach of faith to offer to return to 
the bearer anything other than the silver dollars named. 

The gold certificates are issued on deposit of gold coin or bul- 
lion, and are payable only in gold. Noone seeks to pay them 
otherwise. The gold is simply housed in the Treasury, to be de- 
livered back to the holder of the certificate on demand or presen- 
tation. 
gon PLATT. Will the Senator from Missouri 

on? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. . 

Mr. PLATT. He is making a most thorough examination of 
the law and practice, and I wish he would state for the informa- 
tion of Senators, if he knows, who it is that deposits the silver 
dollars in the Treasury under the practice of the Treasury De- 
partment at the prenons time? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Any holder of them, I presume. The most 
of them are deposited there by banks and mercantile establish- 
ments, in all probability. I have never investigated that par- 
ticular pomi: 

Mr. PLATT. Do they not go in some mysterious way di- 
rectly from the mint to the Treasury, and the only issue of money 
when they are coined is really the silver certificate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lexpect that is the truth of the matter, 
as toa part of them. I bave no doubt of that. When they are 
coined they are placed in the Treasury, and everybody prefers 
the certificate to the coin, and then instead of issuing the dollar 
the silver certificate is issued. 

Now I come to the United States Treasury notes issued under 
the law of July 14, 1890, in payment of silver bullion purchased 
underthatact. In my opinion, it was clearly the purpose of the 
law to have them redeemed in silver dollars coined from the 
silver bullion 3 and paid for by them. I have already 
fully discussed their payment in another place. 

The Pacific railroad bonds are currency bonds issued in aid 
of the construction of those several roads, and are payable as well 
in greenbacks as in silver dollars. Everybody knows they are 
payable in anything that is a legal tender. 

e have now considered every pecuniary obligation of the 
United States and see in what kind of money universally recog- 
nized by all civilized countries, by every nation, each kind of 
obligation can be paid. We do not propose to pay the gold cer- 
tificates or the silver certificates, or to redeem the greenbacks 
or the Treasury notes, or to pay the interest-bearing bonds in 
the legal-tender money of foreign nations—China or Japan, Rus- 
sia or England—but only in the standard money of the United 
States, our own full legal-tender money called for and specified 
in them, and in which, by our laws, the only laws crea them 
or any obligation to pay them, they can be hones! ly, legally, and 
equitably paid; in short, only in such money as every self re- 


allow a ques- 
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specting, civilized country or nation issuing and creating them 


would in pursuance of the law and the terms of the obliga- 
tion. t more can anyone ask or demand? 

Does anyone now claim that we must redeem the silver certif- 
icate or the legal-tender notes only in gold? Iam ingly 
anxious to ascertain whether there be one or more Senators who 
now so claim. 

I will pause for a reply. I want to know if there is any pre- 
tense that the silver certificate ing for silver dollars must 
only be redeemed in gold.or that the United States greenbacks, 

tenders, must only be redeemed in gold. 

t it miy be said, and has probably been said, that the Pres- 
ident meant in recommending other legislative action putting 
beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 
Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money univer- 
sally recognized by all civilized countries—only gold money; 
and that gold money is the only money unive: y rec 
by all civilized countries. 

Now, let us seeif this claim becorrect. Is gold the only metal 
recognized by, all civi ized countries? The latest authorities I 
know upon this question giving us an idea of what the money of 
the world is, is the Indian currency commission report. It is 
areport of Lord Herschelland othersof England. It was made 
in the persent year. It was the report upon which India went 
to a gold standard practically. or suspended the coinage of the 
silver rupee. It gives a description of the money of the world, 
the financial conditions, the financial policies of the different 
nations of the world. I wish to read some from that report. I 
read now from page 28: 3 

United Kingdom. 

Thatis Great Britain. As a matter of course we all know 

that they have— 


(1) The standard coin to be of one metal, gold. 
* 


* s * * 0 0 
Goldisthe standard or measure, but for the most 
however. 


not the medium itself, 


Though, in wholesale transactions, and ina at many retail pur- 
chases, gold is no ionger the medium of exchange. S tarh of gold porta is 
probably greater in the United Kingdom than in most other countries. 


In India the silver rupee, at the rate of 154 to 1, is a full legal 


tender in the nt of all debts. It is not now allowed free 
or ted mintage. It is coined upon account of the 
Government. 


I go then to Canada, our neighbor. The standard is gold, but 
they have no mint. There is no Canadian gold coin, and little 
or no gold in circulation. Silver is not convertible into gold. 

The American silver dollar circulates at par. at the ratio of 16 to 1, al- 
though a government proclamation was issued in 1870 declaring it to be 
> tender up to the amount of #10, but only at 80 cents per dollar. 

fiver is not convertible into gold. 

This is a very remarkable case, since, without any gold currency, and 
without even & mint for gold. dollar notes and silver dollars circulate at the 
United States gold-dollar value. 

That is right here in our neighboring country, and look how 
our gold monometallists begin to tremble when a few million 
dollars of gold leave this country! 

I now go to the West Indies. 

All the West India Islands and British Guiana have adopted. the mers ere 
22 gold being the standard, but silver being the legal tender without 


Tey have a nominal standard of gold, with silver a full legal 
tender. 


‘This is an instance of a gold standard without gold anda silver token cur- 
ee to an unlimited extent at a value based on that gold 


I go now to Germany. Germany adopted the single gold stand- 
ard in 1871-1873 and closed her mints to silver, and they say: 


The peculiarity of the case of Germany is that 229,000,000 worth of old sil- 
ver thalers are retained in circulation at a ratio of 15} to 1, and are legal ten- 
der to an unlimited extent. : 


I go to the Scandinavian country: 


The standard has been gold since 1873, and the mints appear to be open to 
gold, but there is little goid in circulation. Bank notes convertible into 
gold are the ordinary currency. 

I goto the Latin Union now—France. What do they say? 
Now I read from it: t 

The mints are open to gold. 

Silver co: except of subsi coins, has since 1878 been and is now 
prohibited the rules of the Latin Union. 


There is a large 3 coin in actual circulation. 

The ty of the ch is the large amount of 5-franc 
Pieces, which circulate at the old ratio of tol. epee legal tender to 
any amount, and are accepted as freely as gold coin. y are not legally 
convertible into gold. 


notwithstandin 
the views of my distinguished friend from Louisiana Mr. WHITE). 


taly, 


rance, 
Switzerland, and Greece. Italy is the same way. 


I go now to Holland and the Dutch East Indies. They hd the 
single silver standard for a long time, and then they e d to 
the single gold standard at u ratio of 15% to 1, the Dutch 
mint was opened to gold, whilst the coinage of silver, except of 
subsidiary token coins, was prohibited, and remains so at the 
present time. Silver florins, at the gold value, were legal tender 
to any amount, and, with paper florin notes, which were also at 
a gold value, formed the internal circu.ation of the country.” 

go now to Austria-Hungary. They had the silver stundard 
for along time. They took steps in 19 +1 to go to the single gold 
standard and adop it in Au zust, 1892. They have no coin, 
Posters in circulation. They have a large amount of irre- 

mable paper,and their silver was coined at a ratio, I believe, 
of 15+ to 1, but they have changed the ratio since. 

I go to Brazil: 

The case of Brazil is perhaps the most remarkabie of all, as showing that a 
paper currency without a metallic basis may, if the credit of the country is 
good, be maintained at a high and fairly steady ex hauge, although it is ab- 
solutely Inconvertible and has been increased the act of tha Government 
out of all proportion to the growth of the population and ot its foreign trade. 

They sum up this on page 35, but I will not consume the time 
of ths Senate in reading it. It is just what I have read. They 
give a summary: 

RESULTS OF EXAMINATION OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF CURRENCY. 

93. It is impossible thus to review foreign systems of currency without 
g that, however admirable may be the precautions of our own currency 
system, other nations have adopted different systems which a to have 
worked without dificuity, and have enabled them to maintain for their re- 
spective currencies a gold standard and a substantial parity of exchange 
with the gold-using countries of the world, which has, unfortunately, not 
— 55 aas N 1 with India. This has been effected under all the following con- 

{3 With a little orno gold coin. as in Scandinavia, Holland, and Canada: 
Š 19) Without a mint or gold coinage, as in Canada and the Dutch East In- 
0) With a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly of overvalued and 
9 — — silver, waich is —— er As an Anlimzted 31 


to silver, and in some of them the silver coinage 9 2 ; iyi 
gold freely for ex- 


Austria; 
(J) With a circulation based on gold, but of token silver, which, 
however, is tender to an unlimited extent, as in the West Indies. 


We see, Mr. President, what other civilized countries treatas 
money, that silver as money is recognized by nearly every civil- 
ized country. Boppe England orGermany shoul scope pua 
num instead of d and should change their standard, | sup- 
pose then the UnitedStates must hasten to payall its pecuniary 
obligations in plat.num, the only money universall ized 
by, all civilized countries. You might just as well make that 
contention as to contend that under the language of the President 
you must redeem them all in gold. 

I do not know what the President meant except by 7 x A 
taking his language as I find it, and I say that according to 
own language silver dollars are full legal tender, the equal of 
gold, irredeemable in anything on earth, above it, or beneath it, 
the money universally recognized by all civilized countries, in 
which the pecuniary obligations of the Government can all be 
paid, except only the gold certificates. 

WHY NOT RESTORE SILVER MONEY? 

Mr. President, we are told of the fearful financial crisis now 

nding and the deadly paralysis of business, and that all results 
Eom our legislation in regard to silver. 

These are only tne same old prophecies we have heard ding- 
dong ever since 1877, the same old scare, and the same old trem- 
bling apprehension of dire consequences from the restoration of 
silver to its equal monetary functions with gold. What do they 
really portend? What is the ulterior object of these predictions? 
To whatmonetary system are they intended to bring us? These 
are vital questions to every American freeman, every patriot, 
regardless of politics. 

I assert that the ulterior object, the final end sought to be at- 
tained, is the single gold standard for the United States, with 
free and unlimited coinage and full legal tender, and all other 
kinds of money; silver and paper currency, to be redeemable in 
gold, limited in legal tender and mere subsidiary mouey. y 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has certainly 
had more to do in shaping our financial legisla’ and estab- 
lishing the single gold standard by the coinage law of February 
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12, 1873, than ay one man in the United States. He certainly 
understood clearly the objects sought to be x 
Now, Mr. President, I am going to show you what is to become 
of all these predictions and pretensions. I take the finance re- 
rt of 1877, when the Senator from Ohio was Secretary of the 
8 and was making his recommendations to Congress. I 
read from page 21: 

The question of the issue of a silver dollar for circulation as money has 
been much discussed aud carefully by a commission o; oe 
Congress, which has recommended the coinage of the old silver d WI 
such legislative provision as will maintain its current value at par with go 
its issue is respectfully recommended. A gold coin of the denomination o 
one dollar is too small for convenient circulation, whilesuch a coin in silver 
‘would be convenient for a multitude of daily transactions, and is in a form 
to satisfy the natural instinct of hoarding, 

Of the metals, silver is of most general use for coinage. It isa of 
every system of coinage even in countries where gold is the sole legalstand- 
ard. It best measures the common wants of life, but, from its weight and 


metallic currency 

that both kinds can be k toge 
other. The growing tendency has been to ado 
“redeemability”’ applied to ‘erent forms o 


in 5 
this way, tokens of inferior intrinsic value are readily circu- 
money into which they arecon- 
. — —̃ ñ— 
—— all classes ot and answers all the purposes for which 
it was ed. And so the silver dollar, it restored to our coinage, would 
as to the convenience ut the people. But this coin should be subject 
the same rule, as to issue and convertibility, as other forms ot money. 

There you have it, a silver dollar redeemable in gold. Now, 
I read from page 23— 

Much complaint has been made that this was done with the design— 

Referring to the demonetization of silver 

Much complaint has been made that this was done with the design of de- 

the people of the privilege of paying their debts in a cheaper 8 
gold. but it is manifest that this is an error. No one then did or coul 
foresee the subsequent fall in the market value of silver. 

That is remarkable for a financier, a statesman for years and 

3 at the head of the Finance Committee, and who presented 
mself in Paris to give financial instruction to the assembled 
delegates of the world in a monetary conference, that no one 
could conceive of any possibility of the fall in the price of silver 
by its demonetization, when in 1868, five years before the de- 
monetization of silver, Wolowskiand Seyd had published to the 
world, as many other writers had done, exactly what would occur 
if silver was demonetized by the world and the mints opened for 

ld only. Yet Secretary Sherman says nobody could possibly 

ve conceived of such a thing. Now, I read from pages 24 
and 25: 

The Secretary believes that all the beneficial results hoped for from a 
liberal issue of silver coincan be secured by issuing this coin. in pursuance 
of the general policy of the act of 1853, in exchange for United States notes, 
coined from bullion in the open market by the United States, 
and maintaining it by redemption or otherwise. 

Mr. President, you see exactly what the Senator from Ohio 
wants. He wants a silver dollar redeemable in gold. I go to 
the finance report of 1 78, page 17, to the same effect. It is to 
the same effect as the extract I have just read. 


And the Secretary recommends that he be authorized to dis- 
continue the coinage of the silver dollar when the amount out: shall 
exceed $50,000,000. 


The Secretary deems it proper to state that in the meantime, in the exe- 
cution of the law as it now stands, he will feel it to be his duty to redeem all 
United States notes presented on and after January 1, next, at the office of 
the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in 
sums of not less than $50, with either gold or silver coin, as desired by the 
holder, but reserving the legal option of the Government; and to pay out 
United States notes for all other demands on the Treasury, except when 
coin is demanded on coin liabilities, - 


Now, I take the finance report of 1880, also made by Secretary 
SHERMAN. It is to the same effect: 
1. It is too bulky for large transactions, and its use is confined mainly 


to payments for manual labor and for market posse or for change. The 
8 needed for these purposes is already in excess of the probable de- 


man 

2. It is known to contain a 3 g of silver of less market value than 
the gold in gold coin. This fact wo not impair the circulation of such 
limited amount as experience shows to be convenient for use, but it does 
vent its be held or hoarded as reserves, or exported, and pushes it 

o active circulation, until it returns to the Treasury, as the least valu- 
able and desirable money in use. 

For these reasons the Secretary y but earnestly recommends 
that the further compulsory coinage of the silver dollar be suspended. 


Now. I will refer to what I have already stated, and that is 


Senate bill 217 and Senate report made by the Senator from Ohio 
[ Mr. SHERMAN], June 9, 1868, establishing the gold standard 


with free coinage and unlimited legal tender, and section 2 pro- 
vides for silver coinage in these words: 
The weight of the half dollar shall be 172 grains. equivalent to 116 deci- 


grams; and the lesser coins shall be in 5 rtion. But the coinage of 
silver pieces of 31, 5 cents, and 3 cents shall — 


Section 3 provided * *— 


And the silver coins shall be a legal tender to an amount not exceeding $10 
in any one payment. 


I have here a quotation from the finance report of December, 
1881, made by Secretary Folger. It simply says that they can 
not circulate the silver dollars, that there are too many of them 
already issued, and that tbe Bland law must be s ed. 

President Arthur in his message of December, 1881, indorsed 
Secretary Folger’s recommendation. Secretary Folger in 1882 
repeated his former recommendation for the suspension of the 
Bland law,and President Arthur in 1882 reaffirmed his m 
of 1881 recommending the same thing. Secretary Folger in 1883 
referred to and reathrmed his report of 1881 and 1882, and so 
he did in his report of 1884. President Arthur, in December, 
1884, made sundry recommendations, and J will ask that, they 
ote be inserted. In his message of 1884, his last message, he 


I concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in recommending the imme- 
diate suspension of the coinage of silver dollars and of the issuance of silver 
certificates. This is a matter to which, in former communications, I have 
more than once invoked the attention of the National Legislature. 

It appears that oe for the past six years there have been in 

ents of the act of February 28, 1878, more than 

twenty-seven million silver dollars. The tstanding 

-> > the Secretary to be nearly one hundred and 
whereo: 


of itself a cogent argument for the repeal of the statute which has made 
such fact possible. 
Pic there are other and graver considerations that tend in the same direc- 


ion. 

The Secretary avows his conviction that unless this coinage and the issu- 
ance of silver certificates be suspended, silver is likely at no distant day to 
become our sole metallic standard. 


Mr. President, do they not somewhat remind us of the predic- 
tions of to-day. They sound very much just as the p ctious 
of to-day—the dire calamities that then prevailed in 1885 and 
1886. Now, let us examine and see their sameness, I have be- 
fore me a letter written by President Cleveland before his in- 
auguration in 1885. 

ALBANY, February 24, 1883. 
To the Hon. A. J. WARNER and others, 
Members of the Forty-cighth Congress. 

In referring to their letter, he says: 

It is also fully justified by the nature of the financial crisis, which, under 
the operation of the act of Congress of February 28, 1878, is now close at 
hand. By a compliance with the requirements of that law, all the vaults of 
the Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silver coins, which 
are now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar bed as the 
unit of value,“ in section 14 of the act.of February 12. 1 and which, with 
.. wails also. constantly lncreasiag: In quandisy 

ues. thus r while cons uan 
at the rate of $28,000,000 a year, it has followed. of necessity, that the flow 01 
gold into the Treasury has been steadily diminished. 

Silver and silver certificates have displaced and are now displacing gold, 
and the sumof in the Federal now available for hinged Aer 
the goldo ons-of the United States and for the roscoe tery the United 
States notes called greenbacks,“ if not already encroached upon, is peril- 
ously nearsuch encroachment. 

s * * > $ A = 

These being the facts of our present condition, our danger and our du 

toavertthatdanger would seem tobe plan. “od 
* * * = > * = 

From these impending ealamities it is surely a most patriotic and te- 

ful duty of the representatives of the people to deliver them. = 


That was February 24, 1885. You see where the country was 
predicted to be coming. Just upon the brink of a wonderful 
precipice. Now, let us see how long that continued, for these 
panics do not subside instanter, as a rule. 

In December, 1885, the financial report of Secretary e 
of the Treasury was submitted. The report gives at great leng 
his views, and recommends the re of the purchasing clause 
of the law of February 28, 1878, and the repeal of the law of May 
31, 1878, forbidding the retirement of greenbacks and requiring 
their reissue; in short, to restore bimetallism, stop the coinage 
of silver, unconditionally repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Bland act, retire and cancel greenbacks, and wait for an inter- 
national agreement. 

An international agreement! Now, I will read President 
Cleveland’s message in 1885. The President says: 


silver currency of the nation as 
inage act, is ne by the fact that up to 
silver dollars so coined have 

into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
sixty. the possession of the Government, the custody of 
which has entailed a considerable expense for the construction of vaults for 


its deposit. Against this latter amount there are outstanding silver certifi- 
cates 2. to about $93,000,000. 
WO millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out for 


Every month 
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two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated. 


If continued long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its general pur- 
1 It will not do to rely upon the customs receipts of the Government 

make good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined ha been 
made legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during 
the last six months 58 per cent of the receipe for duties has been in silver 
or silver certificates, while the average within that period has been 20 per 
cent. The proportion of silver and its certificates received by the Govern- 
ment will probably increase as time goes on. for the reason that the nearer 
the iod approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payment of 
its o tions, the greater inducement there will be to hoard gold against 
ap ation in the valus of silver, or for the purpose of speculating. 

hoarding of gold has already begun. 

‘When the time comes that goid has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be apparent the difference between the real value of the silver dollar 
and a do in gold, and the two coins 3 company. Gold still the 
standard of value, and necessary in our d ngs with other countries, will 
be at a premium over silver; banks which have substituted gold for the de- 

ts of their customers may pay them with silver ponent with such gold, 
hus a handsomeproiit; richspeculators will sell their hoarded gold 
to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous 
mium over silver, and the laboring men and women of the land, most 
efenseless of all, will find that the dollar received for the wage of their toil 
has sadly shrunk in its purchasing 5 

It may be said that the latter result will be but Nee and that ulti- 
mately the price of labor will be adjusted to the change; t even if this 
takes — the ‘worker can not possibly gain, but must inevitably lose, 
since the price he is compelled to pay for his living will not only be meas- 

in a coin heavily depreciated, and fluctuating and uncertain in its 
value, but this uncertainty in the value of the purchasing medium will be 
made the pretext for an advance in prices beyond that justified by actual 


a 

‘he words uttered in 1831 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day: “The very man of all others who has the deepest 
interest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legisla- 
gonm money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily 
toi 


Mr. President, if you will read this me e of 1885 on the 
Bland law, and read the late message you find this quota- 
tion in both of them, and you will find the conditions predicted 
almost alike, the same conditions practically, which were pre- 
dicted as existing in 1885 and 1886 under the Bland law. 

When President Cleveland was first elected, and when he is- 
sued the celebrated letter from which I am quoting, and thenin 
1885 sent to Congress the message to which I have referred, 
urging and pleading for the repeal of the Bland law just as 
strongly as he asks now for the repeal of the Sherman law, it 
precipitated some discussion of what was going on in 1885, and 
what was causing the crisis which was then impending, and I 
want to examine it. $ 

On July 14, 1886, in the House of Representatives—that was 
the first Gon ress assembled after President Cleveland’s inaugu- 
ration—the Forty-ninth Congress, first session, House joint reso- 
lution No. 126, directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public debt was passed; 3 207—144 Democrats, 61 Re- 
publican, 2 Independents; nays 61—14 Democrats, 53 Republicans. 

July 27, 1886, in the Senate, Mr. ALLISON reported it with a 
substitute, which was passed. Yes 42—13 Democrats, 29 Repub- 
licans; nays 20—14 Democrats, 6 Republicans. It was placed in 
conference, and the conference report was adopted in the House 
of Representatives August 3, 1886. Yeas 120—73 Democrats, 47 
Republicans; nays 63—34 Democrats, 28 Republicans, 1 Inde- 

noens; and agreed to in the Senate August 4, 1886, without 

ivision. 

The President would not sign it. It went to him on the last 
day of the session, and he killed it by what we call a pocket veto; 
that is, he refused tosignit. He made no return to Congress, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, of his reasons for it; but in 
a very handsome book called State Papers of Grover Cleveland, 
which I possess, I find these remarks made in connection with 
that joint resolution: 

This resolution involves so much and is of such serious import, that Ido 
not deem it best to discuss it at this time, It is not approved, because I be- 
lieve it to be unnecessary, and because I am by no means convinced that its 
mere passage and approval at this time may not endanger and embarrass 
the successful and useful operations of the Treasury Department and im- 

r the confidence which the people should have in ch. 

nances of the Government. 

That was not a very dangerous joint resolution. There was 
some question as to the right of the President to pay out certain 
amounts to redeem certain bonds, eto. The joint resolution, as 
it passed and as it was pocketed by the President, provided: 


That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, includi: amount 
held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,- 
000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to apply such excess, in sums not less than ten millions per month, during 
the existence of any such 8 or excess, to the payment of the interest- 
bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Goy- 
ernment: 

* s s * * * * 


Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, may have in the “pag e and above the foregoing 
sums, a working balance not exceeding 820.000, 000. 


One hundred million dollars of actual reserve and $20,000,000 
of working balance. It is true that this joint resolution did not 


e management of the 


discriminate between silver dollars and gold dollars. Itreferred 
to the surplus in the Treasury, and I apprehend its terms would 
have embraced the silver dollars as well as the gold dollars; but 
the President did not sign it. That joint resolution was con- 
siderably discussed in the Senate, and the causes which had pre- 
cipitated that ic were discussed; and now I want to read 
something of what was said in the discussion as to the causes of 
the panic. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
17, part 8, Forty-ninth Congress, July 29, 1886, page 7674, from 
the speech of Senator Beck: 


It I may be allowed to guess I could guess that it has a very proper mean- 
ing. Last year the tary of the Treasury was induced to lock up money 
in the 8 as we all agree now. greatly beyond what the interest of the 
people required, and yery much beyond what was needed for the wants or 
security of the Government, because of combinations of men of wealth and 

wer in New York and elsewhere, many of whom held bonds as securit; 

or national-bank circulation, They did not want to have the bonds 

and the circulation based upon them withdrawn, and they determined that 
they would ruin the 1 rather than receive any part of their principal 
or interest in silver coin. They made earnest and successful efforts through 
their combinations to alarm our Treasury officials. They endeavored to 
make them believe that they would bring on a panic in regard to the finances 
of the country unless all the surplus money was held in the Treasury; and 
their demand for gold, and gold alone, was to. I believe they 
alarmed the Secretary of the Treasury. T believe that much of the useless 
locking up of our money was because of that apprehension, and I do not 
speak ofthese things without authority. Ihave before me a very able review, 
though a somewhat bitter one, of the n I made in the Senate last win- 
ter, by Hon. Horace White, of New York, a very well informed man. In that 
review he said, among other things: 

A sort of panic ensued in the money market, and it came to my knowl- 
edge that Governor Tilden was one of a considerablenumber of persons who, 
without any concert of action, had bought large amounts sterlingex- 
change in order to protect themselves against loss in case silver should be- 
come our monetary standard. Sterl exchange means gold in London. 
Why was Governor Tilden buying ster! exch: ? Because, ie grt 
to have on hand a certain number of dollars worth 100cents each in gold an 
apprehending that if left in bank they would presently be worth only 90 o 

or perhaps 75 cents each, he took the precaution toinsure that they shoul 
continue to be worth 100 cents. Hehad only to write a few lines to his banker 
to insure this result. This was atypicalcase of the domineering ‘organiza- 
tions of wealth’ that Mr. Beck has conjured up.” 

And so on. 

A very able e e. as able as Mr. White and as well informed, Mr. 
Abram Hewitt. of New York, made a speech very lately in which he sald: 

“I have reason to know when the present Administration came into power 
its first and chiefest concern was to avoid the danger which had been pre- 
dicted by the Republican Secretary in his official statement and in his pri- 
vate communications. The amount of gold in the Treasury on the 4thof 
March, 1885, was 8126, 000, 000. This was a much smaller sum than had usually 
been held in the 3 in gold since the resumption of e rere 
It was steadily running down, The public confidence was gone. hoard: 
ing of gold had begun—not by the mass of the ple, not in stockings, not 
in secret hiding places, but by the masters of finance, the men whose busi- 
ness it is to handle millions and to prevent their deterioration; they began 
2 prepare for the hour of danger and the collapse which they thought was 

nding. 

1 know three of the greatest institutions in the city of New Vork —I shall 
not name them lest it ht Pomoy br: down upon them the condemna- 
tion of those who are prejudiced against banks—but I know three Institu- 
tions in the city of New York which had accumulated more than $25,000,000 
of gold as a preparation for the collapse which they thought was coming.” 


Mr. CALL. Who was that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, of New Vork, a gold 
monometallist. This was the predicament of President Cleve- 
land in the beginning of his first Administration. The whole 
Administration was trembling and shaking with dread and trep- 
idation for fear that the Treasury Department would be dishon- 
ored and degraded. Whence did they get their information? 
From these masters of finance, the New York bankers, brokers, 
and option dealers. 

I am quoting now from Senator Beck: 

These men were conspir to break us down. It was a well-organized 
effort, no doubt. They sent their emissaries from one end of the land to the 
other, they held their conventions all over the country, seeking toalarm the 
laboring masses, and to make good their threats if we dared to say that sil- 
ver and gold should stand upon an equality before the law and that they 
should be required to take either at the option of the Government, like other 

ople. It Was these combinations, whose power our executive oficers 

ew, Which actuated the Secretary of the Treasury to make, at their sug- 
gestion or demand, the miserable, abortive, absurd effort last summer to 
save the country from ruin by the exchange for gold of $10,000,000 of frac- 
tional currency. 


Just think of the great Secretary going up there and bowing 
to these masters of finance, and begging them to let him have 
gold for subsidiary silver coinage! 


That abortion I need not do more than allude to, because it was too con- 
temptibie to deceive anybody and fell flat before it was consummated. 

Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of the Senate by 
reading, but will introduce some extracts from pages 7675 and 
7676: 

Iam not going to say 3 now about or against the 8100, 000, 000 re- 
serve; that will not be endangered by the House resolution. I never have 
believed there was any necessity for 350,000,000 of reserve; I do not believe it 
now. It becomes more and more absurd every day to hear about $100,000,- 
000 guarding greenbacks. I do not believe the credit of this Government 
would be impaired one penny if we were to-day to take 850,000,000 or all of 
that reserve and pay off the 3 per cent bonds with it. 

Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879, when the resump- 
tion act was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown that the 
pronoma needs no protection. en we paid off $50,000,000 of per cent bonds 

tween the Ist day of January and the Ist day of y uly last, nearly $40,000,- 
000 of them were paid in greenbacks at the 8 of the men who held the 
bonds. When the character of money in which our customs dues were 
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at the great port of New York during the month of June was looked into it 
was found that nearly 8 per cent of all the taxes were paid in greenbacks, 
although the law requires coin, and coin alone, for customs dues. The 

in the Treasury held for the redemption of national-bank notes 

ave been increased in the last five months from $30,000,000 to 260,000,000. 
Everybody wants greenbacks; nobody wants to have them redeemed, so 
that there is no sense in hol or hoarding gold for their redemption, far 
less $100,000,000 that costs us $5,000,000 of interest 3 as we paid 5 per 
cent for £6,000,000 of it and 4} pir cent for the balance. But I am not going 
to argue that question now, It will be sweptaway some day along with the 
other rubbis . 

The 3 por cent bonds provided for in the resolution will all be paid of long 
before it is possible for the surplus funds, backed by the monthly surplus. to 
come anywhere near low enough to interfere with this $100.000,000 so-called 
reserve. Mr. President, this question has been argued all the time as though 
the Treasury was a great bank and the people of the United States a great 

vate banking corporation, and as though everybody connected with the 
asury or managing its operations had to keep as much reserve in the 
Treasury of the people as a private banker would have to keep in order to 
save himself from unforeseen reverses. There is no analogy between them. 
Whatever there may be in the theory, the common sense of the proposition 
is all ag the comparison and the assumption. The Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] and myself may be carry on a bank in Baltimore. 
We may have the best men in Baltimore as our depositors; we bank on our 
de ts, of course; that is all we want them for. 
ut these depositors, when they see that the Senator from Maryland and 
myself are making money as bankers, and are it out of their de- 
posits, may say, It is too good a th to let Beck and GORMAN have this; 
We will set up a bank of ourown.”’ When they do they of course take away 
the money they de ted with us, and they takeaway the business of their 
friends, who are also our depositors. The two banks divide the profits. We 
must have a reserve to meet unexpected calls like that upon us. If our de- 
tors who are left think that in Chicago, St. Paul, Miun., or some- 
where else money can be loaned at 10 or 15 per cent instead of 3 cent, 
which is all they make by depositing in our bank, they draw their money 
out. We must have a reserve to meet all these contingencies or fail. 

The United States have no such contingencies to guard against. The 
United States have no competitor in their financial affairs. The money de- 
rived from our custom-houses and our internal-revenue offices and from our 
miscellaneous sources comes, as I said, with the certainty of death, and the 
more pro: ous the country is the larger the receipts are. Nobody can 
divide with us or take from us of our depositors. 

Mr. President, no condition of can break the United States. When 
the reserve of a private man is gone he fails. When the reserve of the 
United States is gone the Co of the United States imposes a 5 per 
cent tax on all incomes over 55,000,“ and 830,000, 000 flows Into the Treasury; 
or “5 cents a pound on tea; 10 cents a und on coffee; double up the tax on 
whisky and tobacco,” and untold millions roll in. The world knows that; 

the plain people of the country understand it; and to argue here that we 
are no better off than a private man who must keep a reserve because he has 
no other means of paymentexcept bis own property is to mind prepos- 
terous. No man's credit can be compared with that of the United States, 
whose power of taxation extends over a continent and over all the wealth ot 


ple. 

Everything every bank has can be called on and be required to come to 

the credit of the United States at any moment when any defi- 
ciency is likely to occur, It is therefore an absurd pomenom from a busi- 
ness standpoint to assume that we occupy the relation of private bankers, 
although that assumption has alarmed many ple and made them believe 
that we were in danger of being broken down financially unless we keep this 
reserve intact. Even when at the end of each quarter when pensions and 
wages are paid, it is thought to be horrible to reduce that 8100, 000, 000 reserve 
for a day, although it may be knowrrthat it will accumulate and be in large 
excess for three months thereafter, or until the next general quarterly pay- 
day comes. 

I will go, however, to another speech at the same time from 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. I quote now 
from page 7723: 

Mr. Hewitt states that he had that information from ex-Secretary McCul- 
loch. But thatisnot all. The fact is that on the 7th day of February, 1885, 
nearly one month before the expiration of his term and when the new Ad- 
ministration was about to come into power, he (Mr. McCulloch) was so 
alarmed at the condi ion ofaffairs he saw, that pares out of the Treasury 
of silver certificates were running rapidly back into the subtreasury in New 
York from customs andinternal revenue, receipts in pi on those accounts 


diminis the gold coin and bullion balance was being Tapay reduced, he 
was com ed on that date, February 7, 1885, to instruct the subtreasurer 
at New York to withhold payment of gold and mbacks in the ordinary 


transaction with the cle: house in New Yor In other words, he issued 
an order which s mded the whole operations of the Treasury with the 
New York clearing house as they had been carried.on since 1879. 

Mr. President, I only read this to show what the panic was at 
that time: : 

On the last day of February, 1885, just before this Administration came in, 
the balance, excluding the fractional silver coin, was 8120.959,674. of which 
$42,093,056 were silver dollars, leaving a deficit, if all the obligations due in 

ld were paid, of $21,123.382. So it ran until July, 1885, when the Treasury 

‘ound itself in the condition of ha $144,052,929, of which 866,627,842 were 
3 ver dollars, leaving them short $22,574,913 of gold if all obligations 
were paid. 

How similar were those conditions in 1885 and 1886! Just as 
bad a panic as we have now practically, and gotten up to order 
by the same men and to have effect upon the President. The 

resident tells us in almost the same language as the present 
message of the dire calamities that would befall the country. 
Suppose he had called an extra session of Congress to re the 
Bland act, does any Senator here suppose that it would have 


been repealed? No. What did we do upon his recommendation 
to repeal the Bland act? We simply ignored it, as we had a 
right to do, being an independent and co%rdinate branch of the 
Government. He exercised his full constitutional prerogative 
when he made his recommendation to us, and we recognized our 


constitutional prerogative in ignoring it. But, Mr. President, 
if they were all mistaken in 1885 and 1886, may they not be mis- 
taken now? 

Mr. President, I will ask to insert extracts from this very 


able and interesting report of Secretary Manning (1886), pages 
37, 39, and 61, where he goes on to show precisely what was the 
cause of the depreciation in silver—its demonetization by the 
principal nations of the world: 
CONSEQUENCES OF STOPPING SILVER * CHASES. 

To stop the purchase of silver will enable the Treasury, while the mone- 
tary system is restoring to its normal conditions, to maintain with cer- 
tainty and greater ease the present stock of silver coin at par with gold in 


all our fiscal and local uses, to the great relief from distrust, of the owners 
and employers of capital, and so to the greater relief and em- 


8 45 labor the first fruits of sound finance and the first co: 
of pros) ty. 
To poste the purchase of silver of course will cause a new fall in the London 
market. Speedier and more assured will then be the day of its final restor- 
ation to its former place in the money of the world. It is the recent heavy 
fall which has opened eyes that were blind and ears that were deaf. But 
& fall of silver, if the expense and influx to the Treasury are soppe, will 
not enhance the trouble of the Treasury or increase the diffculty of the duty 
which the laws impose to keep the silver circulation at par with gold within 
our own jusisdiction, Of course, compulsory employment of a money tem- 
porarily and locally inferior, in funded-debt payments, or in daily e nse 
of any sort, means compuisory acceptance, and would force the inferiority to 
appear, whereas its skillful employment and an optional acceptan 
the laws of Congress do not forbid, will prevent that inferiorit; 
pearing in our domestic trade which noth: can 
changes, 

* * s 0 * * > 

If the law were repealed which makes compulsory Treasury purchases of 
silver, and if that repeal were accompanied by the declaration of Co: 
that the United States now bold themselves in readiness to unite with Fran 
Germany, and Great Britain in opening their mints to the free coinage o 
silver and gold ata ratiofixed by international agreement, it is the deliber- 
ict pes of the undersigned that before the expiration of another fiscal 

ear this international monetary dislocation might be corrected by such an 
ternational concurrence, the two monetary metals restored to their old 
and universal function as the one standard measure of prices for the world’s 
commodities, the depression of trade and industry relieved, and a general 
prosperity renewed. 

I ie posers recommend to the wisdom of 3 the unconditional re- 
peal of the act of February 23, 1878, accompanied by such a declaration. 

Why did he want to stop the coinage? Upon what ground? 
Remember, he claimed to be a bimetallist. pon what ground 
did he want the limited coinage of silver under the Bland law 
stopped? He wanted it stepped so that it would force England 
and other European nations to come to bimetallism. The favor- 
ite theory for years and years was that we could never secure 
bimetallism until we forced European nations to it; that we 
never can force European nations until we stop the coinage of 
silver and throw it upon the market, glut the market, and then 
they will come down and agree with us. That is the theory. 

We have’been talking about that theory ever since 1878, and 
yet what has been done right in our face? England has stovped 
the coinage of silver in India, and precipitated a crisis such as 
the world has not seen. Yet they tell us that if we would stop 
the coinage of silver, it would bring about an agreement! Are 
we to be fed upon such milk as that? Is there any reeds ance 
ing power in such an argument and such presentations? ink 
of it. I want Senators to think of it. For years and years the 

rincipal argument for stopping the coinage of silver under the 

land law has been that we might get an international agree- 
ment. When they saw that we were not going to uphold silver, 
the idea was that then they would come down and agree with 
us. Yet, while we were doing that, England has gone on steadily 
and stopped the coinage of silver in India, stopped the mints to 
free coinage, without consulting us; and in the Brussels confer- 
ence they even told us that they intended to doit. It was inti- 
mated to us strongly enough to pat us on our guard, and then 
we told them we were going to do it. 

So that the argument ay that the stoppage of the coinage 
of silver or the purchase of silver under that law will tend to 
make foreign nations come toa bimetallic agreement with us is 
without foundation. They have taken the lead of us and closed 
their mints. We shall have to get something else in order to 
have a standing in any a rand fair argument. 

Now, Mr. President, I will go on with this panic of 1885-6. In 
1886 President Cleveland referred to the Secretary’s m- CA 
and again recommended the suspension of the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar under the Bland act. -But that was still 
to the Forty-ninth Congress. Secretary Fairchild then comes 
in and makes his report in 1887, and I will insert extracts from 
that report from pages 47, 48, and 49. They are very interesting: 

STANDARD SILVER DOLLARS. 

One of the most interesting facts shown by the foregoing statements is the 
decrease in the number of standard silver dollars owned by the Government 
and the increased use of the same money by the people in the form of silver 
certificates. The five, two, and one dollar certificates furnish a convenient 
currency, and it is evident that the future use of the silver dollar will be 
almost exclusively in that form. 

* + 


ce, 
from ap- 
in our foreign ex- 


s * s $ $ 
If the Government held no funds save those needed for its — f expenses, 
it would perform no different function toward currency when it had once 
coined or printed it than does an individual who receives and perrons money; 
but thetwo t trust funds that for the redemption of United States no 
(2100,000,000,) and that for the redemption of national-bank notes, at presen! 
more than $100,000,000, and whatever surplus there may be from to time to 
time—form, as it were, a reservoir which takes and holds that kind of cur- 
rency which the people reject. Were it not for this great Government reser- 
voir a redundancy of any form of currency would be shown either by its ex- 
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portation to countries where it was 3 


its The 


here. 
Silver dollar can not be exported because ver of which it is made is 
worth lous than 79 cents, and that would be its value for exportation: 
* + s è * 

The foregoing tables show that during the wae weal: ended Novem- 
ber 1. 1887, this De ment was able to pay out at and keep in circula- 
tion 810.401. 95 of co med silver dollars, and $72,597,732 of their representa- 

the — ae addition to the amounts of each in circulation July 


t had been able to certificates, doubt- 


th ny of those out would have Deen — 
e contrary, many of those out wo ve 
taken in their place. 

There sho always be In the Treasury enough silver beside that held 

outstanding certificates to enable the Government to at once supply 
any for it on the part of the people; but all held in the Treasury 
excess of that amount is absolutely useless for any purpose, and is in 8 a 
Menace to the silver which the people hold and also to the United States 
notes and national-bank notes—to the whole circulating medium, except 
gold; — it would be the part ot wisdom to prevent accumulation 
of silver urx beyond a sufficient reserve needed to meet any de- 
— which may be made furit. This can be done araog the amount of 
such reserve, and providing that when it is exceeded by say $5,000,000 the 
purchase of bullion shall cease until the amount held by the Government 
again equals such reserve. 

Another somewhat similar to that recommended by my predecessor 
in his last annual report, would be to provide that when the reserve was ex- 
ceeded, an amount of United States notes equal in value to such excess 
should be can if enough of them were in the Treasury; but if not, 
bullion to til should be 


print enough 


then the purchase o cease until the maximum reserve. 
reached. This would create a vacuum in the circulating medium which 
—— be filled The amount of United States notes would be 


silver. 

Citano until the whole were extinguished; silver dollars or sil- 
eates would take the place of United States notes as they were 

retired. This plan would make our currency more uniform and as,secure 


“Welter of these plans, if adopted, would diminish the actual or ntial 
use of silver as currency by a dollar. In my judgment, it wo be pro- 
moted thereby. 

President Cleveland. in his third annual message of December, 
1887, makes no mention of the terrible crisis in which the coun- 
try had been enveloped. That was in 1885. The clouds had 
cleared away, and the silver question was not so important. 

Mr. ipei has p ever 88 to tne 8 of ee 
tional re , when they bring before us the weighty power o 
the . s recommendation, that it is barely 9 that 
the President ma; map be mistaken now, as he has been so often mis- 
taken heretofore 

I refer to Secretary Fairchild’s report for 1888, page 29: 

SILVER COINAGE, 


The ownership of silver by the Government again was largely decreased, 
in spite of the increase of the total stock of silver dollars ina the country, by 
the coinage of sixteen months. During the pass few years the decrease of 
circulation caused by the cancellation of national-bank notes and by the de- 

h the Treasurer by the banks to redeem thetr notes when 


seems to a filled the vacuum caused by the retirement of national-bank 

The cireulating medium in small denominations has been 
5 into silver certificates. And. finally, business has largely 
banking facilities, v and in portions of the country where there are few 


pig effects which 
silver rag eye? er 


still exists, 
option of the recomm mdation ore 5 — ae 
vernment, 


“valve which would be ale and 
. — 25 10 — Gaager from eifrer: NOE as i wonk it exceeded 
coun 2 ve 
the . ian Oona be e absorbed in the business of the country. it would 
to flow into the „ be there held 
business called for it, and w. the Government's ownership fell be- 
low the maximum, the purchase of the bullion would again begin. 

Now I quote President Cleveland's message of December 23, 
1888, the last message, in which he says: 

The Secretary recommenda the suspension of the further coinage of silver, 
and in such recommendation I earnestly concur. For further valuable in- 
formation and timely recommendations I ask the careful attention of Con- 
gress to the Secretary's report. 

We drift along a little further, Mr. President, and I will in- 
sert extracts from Presicent Harrison’s message ‘of December 3, 
1889, in which he goos on to show how the lowering clouds of 
apprehension and danger had passed away and the country was 
in good condition: 

The evil anticipations which have ed the co d use ot th 
prey gem te have nok been realized. 3 it has not bad genera 2 uo, 


p to the tact tha been compeiled to store it. 
3 that its pan: representative is more convenient. 


nos toon po better te me favorable tions have contributed 
to maintain this 8 equality, in their use, between the 
gold and silver dollars. But some of these are trade conditions that statu- 
tory enactments do not control, and of the continuance of which we can 
not be certain. 

Irefer now 2 messages of 1890, 1891, and 1892, and to the 
finance repor 

C ˙ 1 1890, in re- 
ferring to the Sherman law said: 


Some months of further trial will be necessary to determine the perma- 
nent effect of the recent legislation upon silver values, but it is gratifying to 


know that the increased secured by the act has exerted and will 
ws exert a most beneticial influence upon business and upon gen- 


In his message of December 9, 1891, eae te ar ee says: 
wht Pe 


very cleat ONET omer nor should it be forgotten that for every 
fuli dollar's worth of silver bullion is at the 
asa — ape its Toenn phon, 


Jam atill of the opinion thas the free coinage of silver under existi con- 
ditions naa ee —_ our oe — m home and abroad. 


Th t gold to E which began brua: — 
ned 8 empo arts ot sp of Faly. amet over in re wary last and of wold 
ear Was ne 00u.000, That no serious mon dis- 
was most gratifying, and gave to Europe fresh evidence 
of the strength and SFE of our financial institutions. With the move- 
ment of crops the outflow of gold wass ily stopped, and a return set in. 
Upto December 1 we had recovered o ld loss at the port of New 
York, 827.85 f. 000. and “is confidently Delieved t hat during the winter and 
spring this aggregate will be steadily and largely increase 

It will be remembered that on the Lith of Jan 1891, me 
free and unlimit.d coinage amendment of January, 1801 
VEST] was passed by the Senate by 39 yeas—24 8 — 
15 Republicans; to nays 27 —1 Democrat and 26 Republicans; 
and was pending in the House of Representatives. What was 
done? The business men go ot up a ban uet in New York and 
invited ex-President Cleveland—as he was then - to attend and 
address the meeting. I now hold in my hand the letter of Mr. 
Cleveland to Mr. Anderson, dated from 816 Madison avenue, 
February 10, 1891, in which he says: 


I shall not be able to attend and address the meeting 8 request, but 
VF heard on the 
subjec’ 


The business interests of New York to be heard! 

It surely can not be for me to make formal e; ey agente 
argument to those who believe that the — peril would initiated by 

of the scheme embraced in the measures now pending in Con- 
ted coinage of meee? at our mints. 

When that sentence was written, then he began to meditate, 
and then he puts in— 

If we have developed an unexpected capacity for the assimilation of a 
largely increased volume of currency, and even if we have demonstrated 
sa usefulness of such increase, these conditions fall far short of insuring 


disaster if in the present sit — —u— upon the 
— — of free, unlimited, an — a as 


Yes, Mr. President, when he was e that letter he began 
to think of the predictions he had m ide. beginning in 1885, and 
3 one of them not having been „in whole or 

part. 

Mr. PLATT. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was in 1801, February 10. 

You see when he got into the middle of the e he then 
begun to reflect about the number of times he had made the 
same identical prediction, and every one of those predictions 
had failed. He then says: 

If we — hiner develo: 
largely iner. 8 l capacity for th —.— —— 
the —— of such increase— 

Here is an open confession—‘‘ good for the soul ”—to the world 
that the predictions he had made before hid not resulted as he 
had 8 but that, on the contrary, the ignoring of them 
by us had been a b.essing to the country. 

But, Mr. President, why shall we not now, by amendment to 
this bill, establish such a safe system of bimetallism as will 
maintain at all times the equal power of every dolar coined or 
8 by the United States in the markets and in the payment 
of debts? 

We have ample time; we have all the attainable data, all the 
information, facts, and fi necessary to enable us to prepare 
and legislate into existenve a just, efficient, and nt mon- 
etary system, founded on the constitutional, old Democratic. bi- 
metallic principles. 

The 5 of silver coinage answer in the doleful tones of 
their long and oft-repeated predictions and shuddering panicky 
apprehensions of dire consequences and untold evils to flow from 
the further coinage of silver. We are gravely and solemnl 
told—as we have been ever since 1878—fthat unless we stop op all 
further coinage of silver dollars we will drive all the gold out of 
our country, and will have our country baptized with an over- 
whelming inflow ofsilver, and bedriven teas lesilver standard. 
They arethe same old stereotyped prophecies. If there be any 
8 for them in fact, there has been ample time since 1878 
to prove them true or faise. 

Now we come to the cold facts and figures. Here we have 
had the predictions made ever since 1877 as to what was go 
to 5 year to year. Now let us take the cold record 
facts ind figures, and see whether one solitary prediction ever 
has been fulfilled. Has gold been driven from our country out 
of circulation. 

The finance report of Secretary Sherman of December 2, 1878, 
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the first one made after the of the Bland silver law of 
Febr 28, 1878, shows (page 9) ihat on April 11, 1878, he sold 
ay on 44 per cent bonds, funded loan of 1891, at a premium 
of 14 per cent and accrued interest, less a com on of one- 
half of 1 per cent, and that on November 23, 1878, there were in 
the Treasury, in excess of coin liabilities, $141,888,100 in gold. 


Statement of gold coin and bullion and silver dollars and bullion in the Treasury 


and in circulation on the dates given. 
Gold coin | Silver dol- Silver dol- 

lars and lars and 
bullion. 

241, 276,356 $343, 947, 093 

208, 538, 967 $38 708, 502 

23710 906 || 18: 491,037,518 

310, 166, 459 || 1833 089, 1 537, 506, 270 


Gold coin and bunilion in Treasury July 1, 1893, $188,555,483. Silver dollars 
coined, 419.232.450; out ia circulation, 57,029,743; and in certificates, 8830, 957,501. 
leaving in Treasury only 31,345,203. 

Oh, think of the conduct of these silver lunatics from 1878 to 
1893: We have persistently ignored the recommendation of ev- 
ery President who has occupied the Executive chair. While 
every President and every Secretary of the Treasury has pre- 
dic.ed thut the country was going to destruction, that financial 
crises would envelop the whole country, we poor silver lunatics 
have stood and p id no attention to them, and yet the country 
has been prosperous and at rest. What would this country be 
to-day if you took the silver money, the coins and the certificates, 
out of it? Where would we have anything to circulate? We 
would not be in this crisis. No; but we would be in the deadly 
paralysis of a single gold standard, and the business of this coun- 
try would be prostrate and shrivelled, tenfold worse than now. 
The silver lunatics said“ No, we will not repeal it.” And we 
did not. Had weobeyed their commands we would have brought 
ruin and disaster upon the country. 

But now, Mr. President, if all these great statesmen and 
learned financiers—Secretary and ex-Senxtor (and now Senator) 
SHERMAN, ex-President Hayes, ex-President Arthur, Secretary 
Folger, Secre McCulloch. President Clevel nd, Secretary 
Manning, Samuel J. Tilden, the New York bankers who hoarded 
twenty-fi e miilions of gold in 1885—if all and every one of these 
have. giving way to their fears and apprenhensions, made pre- 
dictions which have not been fulfilled, and have every one o 
them been mistaken, as the records conclusively and beyond 
any reasonable doubt show, and all their predictions have n 
absolutely falsified by the record of pabecauent events, is it, I 
ask, in common reason and sense. criminal, censurable, or im- 
proper in us plain, common ple to suspect, to believe thit 

ey are now as much mistakenasthen? Their predictions then 
were just as honestiy and conscientiously made, with all the 
lights before them, as now. We do not question their honesty 
and sincerity, and their fears. They have up to this date been 
grievously mistaken in all their predictions. We just as hon- 
estly and sincerely believed then they were mistiken. 

The facts and figures show we were correct and right in our 
views and judgments, and they were mistaken, wrong, in theirs. 
Would it be wrong in us now to sugg st to them our doubts of 
the correctness of their present apnrehensions and predictions? 

Is it not time, ufter the lapse of over fifteen years, that taese 
calamity howls shall be brought to a halt? e hear a great 
deal in the Eastern press about the calamity howlers out West, 
but if there have ever been any calamity howlers in the West 
equal to those of Wall street and the E st I snould like to have 
them pointed out. Ever since we took away from them their 
idol, their god (a single gold standard), they have deluged tis 
country and the press wich their calamity howls of the crises 
and the impending dangers. Talk about a Populist in Kansas 
being a calamity howler! Put him by the side of a New York 
bunker and he would sneak away in shame! [Laughter.] 

So much for the assertion that the coinage of silver will drive 
gold out of the country and bring us to a silver standard. But 
our opponents say we have on.y had limited coinage of silver, 
and that if we give to silver unlimited coinage with full legal 
tender, then we will certainly be deluged with an overwhelm- 
1 of silver from every nation. kindred, and tongue, and 

ill have piled into our mints all tae old silver spoons, forks, tea- 
pots, and plate generally, in addition to the great mass of silver 
coins now in the various nations. 

This is a mere guess, assertion, prediction, pop hoos: It can 
only be determined absolutely by the trial. e can only ascer- 
tuin all the available data, facts, and figures, and then by reas- 
oning—guided 2 the past and the probabilities of the future 
form our conclusions and make up our jud ment. 


First. Will the silver plate in the world be dumped into our 
No one denies that a large amount of silver bullion and 


mints? 


coin has been consumed annually in industrial uses, in ornaments, 
in manufactures, and in fine arts. 

Is it so consumed in anything near its purity? Certainly not. 
It is debased, mixed in greater or less proportion with baser 
metals; and in its present condition could not be received under 
any ordinary mintage laws for coinage. It would then be abso- 
lutely necessary to have the silver extracted from the baser 
me and when purified, then present for coinage. 

Now, is not the silver so used in tne existing pl ite, ornaments, 
etc., more valuable in the plate, etc., than it would be after pay- 
ing the cost of extriction and losing the entire value of the 
manufactures in which it exists? There certainiy can be no 
re»sonable doubt of this. 

The quantity of silver consumed in industrial uses which would 
ever find its way toour mints would be infinitesimally sm dl and 
of no consequence whatever. This pretended claim is simply 
made as a burlesque to bring ridicule and contempt on the silver 
cause. 

Second. Let us now consider how much of the silver coins in 
existence in other nations would come toour mints. Would we 
be flooded with the silver from India? According to our Mint 
Bureau there are 8900, 000, 000 in silver in India, in the rupee 
silver coins. 

The population of India is 280,000,000,and they have only a 
small fraction over care Ee capita, and the silver rupee is their 
absolute money, with full legal tenter at the ratio of 15 of sil- 
ver to 1 of gold, and at that ratio has full debt-p ying and pur- 
chasing power, and for ages past has been their only full legal- 
tender money, used in all the varied and multitudinous trans- 
actionsandexchanges. The quantity ol silver there in the rupee 
coins—the fullequivalent of the dollar—brought here und placed 
in our mints for our coin.ge at 16 to 1, would be 6.2 cents less 
less than $1, and that amount would be an actual loss on mye | 
dollar's worth. beside the cost of tr wsportation, insurance, 
interest during time in transit and up to its reco’ e here. 

Would it pay them to suffer these losses? In view of their 
financially embarrassed treasury it cereals would not. The 
Indian Government could not afford it an rivate citizens 
would certainly not. And it is 5 all in circulation 
among the people and belongs to them and not to the govern- 
ment. It is their coin money. 

Besides all these facts the people have not a sufficient quan- 
tity to met the wants and demands of their daily transactions. 
Yet we are told that we are to be flooded from India. it is a 
mere chimera. Certainly there could be none from india. 

China, with a population of 400,000,000, hus, acc ding to our 
Mint Bureau, 8700, 000, 000 in silver, which is just $1.73 per cap- 
ita. 

Can anvone believe that there is any danger of a flood from 
that source? The silver there is in the hands of the people, in 
bullion largely, simply in pieces of silver and used as money in 
the ordinary business dealings. It is not reasonable to suppose 
there is any probability of that silver, in whole or even in part, 
coming to our mints. 

In the Straits Settlements, population not given, there is esti- 
mated to be 3100.00),000 in silver scattered throughout that 
country in the hands of the people, used as their only money, 
and so used for ages past. There can not reasonably be expected 
any deluge from that source. 

In Japan, with a gold coinage of $90,000,000, and $50,000,000 of 
full legal-tender silver coin d at the ratio of 16.18 to 1, au a pop- 
ulation of 40,000,000, and $56,000,000 of uncovered paper currency 
without any gold or silver redemption reserve, the silver is 
only $1.25 per pita, sc .ttered among the people and in constant 
use in their business affairs, as stand wd money equ il to gold, and 
to the use of which they have long been accustomed. If sent 
here for coin ge their silver dollars would only contain 1.01 cents 
more than our dollar, and this 1.01 cents per dollar would not 
compensate the expenses of transportation insurance, and loss of 
interest. No one cin reasonably expect any overilow from Japan. 
Their dollars would be worth no more here recoined into our 
dollars than they are in Japan. 

In South America, with a population of 35,090,000, they have 
$45,000,000 of gold and $25,009,00u of full legal-tender silver coined” 
at the ratio of 151 to 1. The amount of silver there is only 71 
cents per capita, and besides this they have the enormous sum 
of 8600, 000, 0% of uncovered irred-emable paper currency, and 
need and require many times more silver than they have for their 
daily busin ss transactions. There cannot reasonably be any fear 
from that source. Their silver dollars at the ratio of 154 to 1 con- 
tain 3.1 cents less than ours, which would be an actual loss on 
every do lar. i 

In Mexico, with a population of 11,600,000, they have five mil- 
lions of gold and fifty millions of full leg u-tender silver dollars, 
coined at the ratio of 164 silver to 1 gold. and two millions of 
uncovered paper. Their silver is only $4.31 per capita; is their 
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only circulating coin money in the hands of the people, used time 
immemorial as money. Their silver dollar contains 1.03+ cents 
more silver than ours. Being our near neighbors it is ee 
that small quantities of their silver coinage might find their way 
to our mints, but it would be no deluge, and no material amount. 

In Egypt, with a population of 7,000,000, they have one hun- 
dred millions of gold and fifteen millionsof limited legal-tender 
coins ataratio 15.68 tol. Their silver is a subsidiary coin, and 
amounts to only $2.14 pee capita, and is in the hands of the peo- 
ple—used as money in the ordinary business transactions, There 
would certainly be no deluge from that source, as their dollar 
contains 1.93 cents less silver than ours. There could be no mo- 
tive for sending their coin here. 

Turkey, with a 8 of 33,000,000, has fifty millions of 
gold and forty-fi ve millions of limited legal-tender silver coins— 
only $1.36 per capita. Their silver coinsare in the hands of the 
poopie; widely scattered over a large aréa, and are in constant 
use in their daily affairs, and all coined at the ratio of 15.1 to 1. 
The loss on every dollar would be about 5.6 cents. Ican not see 
any probability of any deluge, or even light shower, ofsilver from 


that country. 

Russia, with a population of 113,000,000—doubtless underesti- 
mated—has $250,000,000 of gold and $22,000,000 of full legal-tender 
silver coins coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, and $38,000,000 of lim- 
ited legal-tender silver coins, coined at the ratio of 15 to 1, with the 
immense sum of $500,000,000 of uncovered paper currency, prac- 
tically irredeemable and below par. They have use for much 
more silver than they have. The actual loss on every dollar of 
their full legal-tender silver would be 3.1 cents and on their 
limited legal tender would be 6.2 cents. Their paper currency 
is redeemable in their silver coins. In this financial condition 
is it reasonable to suppose that any part of the silver coins of 
Russia now in the hands of her vast population, widely scattered 
over her vast domains, would be gathered up and sent here to 
our mints? It seems to me only reasonable and almost abso- 
e certain that no part of her silver would flow into our 

ts 


The Scandinavian Union, with a population of 8,600,000, has 
thirty-two millions of gold and ten millions of limited legal-tender 
silver coins at a ratio of 14.88 to 1, and twenty-seven millions un- 
coveredpapercurrency. This silver is asubsidiary or minor coin 
amounting to $1.16 per capita. If these silver coins were sent to 
our mints the loss on each dollar would be 6.3 cents. These silver 
coins are in constant use in all money transactions in limited 
sums, and no part of it can bs spared or sent to our mints. 

The Netherlands, with 4,500,000 ie spent have twenty-five 
millions of gold and $61,800,000 of full legal-tender silver at the 
ratio of 154 to l, and $3,200,000 limited legal-tender silver coins at 
the ratio of 15 to 1, with forty millions uncovered paper. Neither 
their silve coins nor their paper currency are convertible into 

ld. All their silver coins are in circulation as money in the 
Reads of the pope If their full legal-tender silver coins were, 
sent to our mints the actual loss on each dollar would be 3.1 cents 
and on each dollar of their limited legal-tender silver would be 6.3 
cents. There is no possibility with such a small amount of sil- 
ver that they will ever be able to spare it. In addition to that, 
it does not belong to the government. 

N g oat with a 8 of 40,000,000 has a stock 
of $40,000,000 old, according to our Mint Bureau, which I 
think is much below the actual amount, as that Government 
has been grabbing for and accumulating gold for some time past, 
having proposed in 1891 to establish the single gold standard, and 
having established it in August, 1892. They have $90,000,000 of 
. sil ver coined at the ratio of 13.69 to 1, and 8260, 
000,000 uncovered paper currency, according to our Mint Bureau, 
but which I think far below the actual amount, as they had at 
the beginning of 1892 about 8345, 000, 000 of such uncovered paper 
currency. 

Their silver coins are only $2.25 
currency is from $6.50 to 88.623. Their paper currency, as well 
as silver, has been inconvertible. It is doubtless their intention 
in the end, when their finances will justify, to retire some of 
Pinte paper and make the remainder redeemable and converti- 


e. 

Even with their recently established gold standard itdoes not 
seem reasonable or probable that they can resume coin redemp- 
tion of their uncovered paper, and dispense with their compara- 
tively small amount of silver coins—only $2.25 per capita— 
gather their silver into the government treasury and send it to 
our mints for coinage. It would certainly involve a serious loss, 
aniounting to 14.4 cents on every dollar, which any government 
in the financial stress of Austria, with a national debt of $70 per 
capita, would hesitate to suffer and could illy afford to incur this 
loss and send that silver out of the country. There certainly 
need be no serious 5 of any overflow from that coun- 
try of silver to our ts. 


r capita, while their paper 


Po 
ten millions limited le 
to 1—only 82 per se pe, Say forty-five millions ot uncovered paper 


with 5,000,000 population, has forty millions gol 
gal-tender silver money at the ratio of 14. 


money. On every do of their silver sent to our mints the 
actual loss would be 14.35 cents. It is certain there would be 
none sent to our mints. 

Spain, with a ulation of 18,000,000, has forty millions gold 
one hundred and twenty millions full legal-tender silver coine 
at the ratio of 154 to 1, and thirty-eight millions of limited legal- 
tender silver coined at the ratio of 14.38 to 1,and one hundred mil- 
lions of uncovered paper money. In addition to this uncovered 
paper, $5.56 per capita, Spain has a national debt of over 870 per 
capita. The full legal-tender silver is 36.66 per capita and the 
limited legal tender is $2.11 per capita. On every dollar of the 
full legal tender the actual loss, if recoined in our mints into 
ogaao lars, would be 3.1 cents, anà on the limited tender 10.1 
cents. 

Is Spain in the financial condition to gather into her treasury 
any considerable portion of her silver coinage from its circula- 
tion among a tax-ridden ple, dollar for dollar with any and 
all other money in their hands, and dump it into our mints at the 
actual loss I have named? There can be no reasonable or well- 
founded apprehension of any such action. 

Switzerland, with 3,000,000 population, has fifteen millions of 
gold. Eleven million four hundred thousand full legal-tender 
silver money coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, and 33,600,000 limited 
legal-tender silver coined at the ratio of 14.38 to 1, and fourteen 
milons uncovered paper, nearly equal to all her silver. 

The actual loss on the full tender coins on every dollar, if sent 
to our mints, would be 3.1 cents, and on the limited tender 10.1 
cents. All her silver is only 85 per capita, and is in the hands 
of the People, equal to gold and as current money in that country 
as gold. There can be no reasonable grounds to believe any 
portion of it will be dumped into our mints. 

Italy, with 31,000,000 population, has $93,605,000 of gold, six- 
teen millons full tender silver at a ratio of 154 to 1, and $34,200,- 
000 limited tender silver at 14.38 to 1, and $163,471,000 uncovered 
paper, besides a per capita national debt of over $15. Their 
paper is at a discount. Their full tender silver is only 51 cents 

r capita, and their limited tender only $1.10 per capita, com- 
ined only $1.61 per capita. No oné can reasonably expect an 
of this silver money to be dumped into our mints, the act 
loss being 3.1 on full tender and 10.1 on limited tender. 

Belgium, with 6,100,000 population, has, according to our Mint 
Bureau, sixty-five millions gold, a largely overestimated sum 
according to Indian currency commission's report, and $48,400,000 
full tender silver at ratio of 154 to 1, and $6,600,000 limited ten- 
der silver at ratio of 14.38 to 1, and fifty-four millions uncovered 
paper, and in addition a national debt of over $60 per capita. 

The actual loss on every dollar of her full-tender silver sent 
to our mints would be 3.1 cents and on the limited tender 10.1 
cents. Certainly Belgium is in no financial condition to gather 
up from the hands of the people using and passing her silver 
0 with gold and dump it into our mints at the losses indi- 
cate 


Now, I go to Germany. Germany is the greatest scarecrow 
for deluging us with untold masses of depreciated silver so 
called. There is the country that is going to flood the world with 
its surplus silver. Germany has a population of 49,500,000, and 
according to our Mint Bureau, has six hundred millions in gold, 
an overestimate of probably fifty millions, according to Indian 
currency commissionreports. She has, notwithstanding her sin- 
gle gold standard, one hundred and three millions of full legal 
tender silver thalers or dollars, as estimated by our Mint Bu- 
reau, coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, in circulation upon a pr 
fect equality with her gold, equal to gold in the payment of all 
debts and in all purchases, and only equal to $2.08 per capita, 
and one hundred and eight millions of limited legal-tender sil- 
ver coined at the ratio of 13.957 to 1, and an uncovered paper 
circulation of $107,000,000. The per capita of the limited tender 
silver is only a fraction over $2.18. 

In 1890, . to Eleventh Census Report, the German Em- 
pire proper had a debt of only $85,181,250, but the States of Ger- 
many had a combined debt of $1,874,437,972 owing in different 
amounts by the several states. . 

If the German full legal-tender silver were dumped into our 
mints, the actual loss on each dollar would be 3.1 cents, and on 
the limited tender 12.7 cents. Consider her indebtedness, Em- 
pire and states, her one hundred and seven millions of paper 
money without rid gold or silver coin on hand for its redemp- 
tion, and her $2.08 full legal tender per capita and her $2.18 lim- 
ited tender per capita, only 84.23 combined, per capita, and the 
actual and unavoidable loss to be incurred in sending her sil- 
ver coinage to our mints, while the coin at home is circulating 
side by side with gold, and it seems to me certain that there 
can be and would no deluge of silver from Germany. 
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There has been so much said about the silver in Germany that 
I must beg the indulgence of the Senate to not TOI Serer ae upon 
the reports of our Mint Bureau, but to go to the official records, 
and see whether the Mint is right, and see whether there are 
$103,000,090 there of full legal tender. I confess we have all been 
under that impression. I spoke to my friend the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and asked him if he could give me any esti- 
mate of what was stated in the Brussels conference. I read 
the report of the Brussels conference, and had found that the 
German representatives there had submitted a table and that it 
was not printed with the proceedings, although it was stated 
that it would be printed. I then went back to the report of the 
monetary conference of 1881, and I will now read from that re- 
port the official statement of the German representatives in that 
conference. 

EXHIBITS OF THE FIRST SESSION. 
EXHIBIT A. 4 
[Presented by Baron Von Thielmann, page 13.] 
A STATEMENT OF THE MONETARY SITUATION IN GERMANY. 

I will not read this, because we all know she changed from a 
single silver to a single gold standard and introduced a new coin 
as her standard, a gold mark. Then she made the silver coins 
of 5, 3, and 1 mark and 50 and 20 pfennigs, and called in the sil- 
ver coin, and the world has been scared with what she had 
ready to dump on it ever since. Iwill read from pages 17 and 18: 


If the provisions of the present monetary statutes should be complete 
carried out, andif, by reason thereof, the sales of silver should be resumed, 
the Imperial Government would need to dis: of only so much of the four 
hundred and ten or five hundred millions of marks in thalers now in circu- 
lation, as well as of the bar silver which it has held since 1879, as might not 
be egres for the augmentation of the circulation of subsidiary silver 
coi 

As has been stated in the above title I, the total amountof Imperial silver 
coins must not, under the present law, exceed 16 marks per capita of the 
population of the Empire. 

he latter, however, having increased between the census of Ist December, 
1875, and that of Ist December, 1880, from 42,727,372 to 45,194,172 souls, making 
a gain, therefore, of 2,466,800 souls, it becomes possible, at this date, under 
e legislation, to augment by about 25,000,000 of marks the mass of sil- 
resent time, and which amounts to 427,000,000 of 
marks. But, es this, the Imperial Government has recognized, since 
the year 1880, the propriety of raising the rate of the fractional coinage from 
10 marks to 12 marks per capita of the population, in case the monetary re- 
form should be allowed to take its course. 

If this new rate be based upon the total of the present 8 of Ger- 
many it would be ne: to coin a further sum of 115,000, of marks in 
silver money, and this would absorb the 31,000,000 of marks in silver ingots— 


Referred to here. That is all they had in bullion, 31,000,000 of 
marks in bullion. He says: 


And this would obsorb the 31,000,000 of marks in silver ingots which are now 


on hand, and 73,000,000 of marks in thalers now actually in circulation, 


There would remain to be sold, including seventy-four to eighty-one mil- 
lions of marks in Austrian thalers, a mass of three hundred and thirty-seven 
to four hundred and twenty-s«ven millions of marks, that is to say, of 3,740,- 
000 to 4.740.000 pounds of fine silver. 

If the Austrian thalers be left out of the calculation, there would only re- 
main to be disposed of two hundred and sixty-three to three hundred and 
1 8 ot marks, or, in other words, 2,920,000 to 3,840,000 pounds of 

Let us take the reasonable medium estimate there, 4,500,000 
pounds of fine silver, its value $69,795,000. What is the increase 
of population since 1880? Four million four hundred and five 
thousand. What is the per capita? Twelve marks per capita, 
equal to $12,686,400, reducing the stock of silver to $57,108,600 
in legal thalers, the most of it in bank as reserve money. Did 
she coin it? Has she coined any since 1880? 

Germany in 1882 and up to 1889, according to our census re- 
ports, and in 1891, coined $11,870,460 in subsidiary silver, which 
shows that she has carried out her monetary policy, and there 
can be no possible danger from that source. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany on the 18th of August, 1893, had gold coin £36,725,- 
250 and silver £12, 241,752; sothat from $57,000,000 to $60,000,000 
is all there is of standard silver thalers in Germany, and they 
are a full legal tender and circulating at a par with gold. I say 
all the pretensions that we are going to be flooded with silver 
from Germany are without foundation. 

Now go to Great Britain. Nobody can claim that her $100,- 
000,000 of silver will ever be brought here. Great Britain, the 
United Kingdom, has 38,000,000 population, $550,000,000 gold and 
$100,000,090 subsidiary silver coin money, coined at the ratio of 
14.28 to 1, and a full legal tender up to $10, now in circulation 
as money among the people— in nearly all the transac- 
tions in amounts below 810, and redeemable in gold whenever 
gold is wanted. 

It is worse than ridiculous to pretend even that any portion of 
that silver money will ever be dumped into our mints, at an ac- 
tual loss in its value of 10.7 cents on every dollar. There is no 
danger from that source. 8 

Now for France. France has a population of 39, 000, 000; eight 
hundred millions gold, the largest stock in any nation, and six 
hundred and fifty millions silver, coined at ratio of 15f to 1, and a 
full legal tender in all payments, the equal in all respects of her 

oa ooi; and absolute money, irredeemable in anything, just 
e gold. 


ting 
ver coins struck up to the 


France also has fifty millions limited legal-tender coins at ratio 


of 14.38 to 1. The recoinage into our dollars would entail an 
actual loss of 3.1 cents on her full legal tender and 10.1 cents on 
her limited tender on every dollar. 

France to-day maintains the true bimetallic system, so far as 
her coined gold and silver money is concerned, but not as to sil- 
ver bullion, for her mints are closed to silver coinage. 

France has $81,402,000 of uncovered paper money, without any 
metallic reserve for redemption, and an enormous national debt 
of $4,446,000,000, exclusive of annuities whose capitalized value 
is estimated by good authority to be not less than 52,000,000, 000. 
That is according to the Eleventh Census Report. This vast in- 
debtedness is held almost entirely by her own citizens, who re- 
ceive theinterest on it, and when paid will receive the principal. 

In this condition of France, can any rational person believe it 
either probable or even possible for any considerable portion 
of this silver coin money to find its way to our mints for recoin- 
ageintooursilver dollars at the inevitable loss to be incurred? It 
seems to me that any such belief can only arise in drowsy mo- 
ments when dreams, not reason nor judgment, hold possession of 
the mental faculties. 

The Bank of France on August 18, 1893, held gold $335,000,000 
and silver $250,000,000. 

Tn all these countries the silver coinsare money in circulation 
among the people, and where full legal tenders are money equal 
to gold—do. for dollar. Should they come here it would be as 
metal, losing every monetary function the moment they crossed 
their territorial boundaries and at very great loss. If they did 
come and were coined, what would they do with them? The 
would put them into our mints and take the standard silver dol- 
lars, and what would they do with them? Take them back to 
their country? Oh, no; it would be only bullion the moment it 
left the boundaries of the United States. They would buy some- 
thing that we have tosell. That is what they would do with it. 
They would have to do that unless these accommodating New 
York calamity-howling bankers would give them gold coin in 
exchange for the silver, and I do not believe they would do it. 
No, no, Mr. President, we have an abundance to spare of the ma- 
terial products of our labor and our factoriesand would only too 
gladly exchange them for many, many dollars. There is no dau- 
ger of a flood from that source. There is no accumulation of 
silver bullion anywhere in the world. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. SMITH.] 
r. COCKRELL. Why not then restore that safe system of 
bimetallism for which, according to professions, whose sincerity 
1 an not questioning, we all hunger and thirst by day and by 
t? 


ut, say our friends, the opponents of unlimited coinage, if, 
as you say, there be nodanger of a deluge of silver from the sil- 
ver coins of foreign countries—the real er—the deluge from 
the annual overproduction of silver in the world, coupled with 
the closing of the mints of all other nations to such coinage, will 
certainly come, is inevitable. 

Here again come predictions, apprehensions of dire calamities, 
and panicky fears arising from overnervousness, and not from 
facts and figures. 

Let us now 8 and dispassionately reason together and 
. the probabilities, based upon the facts and figures of 

e past. 

In ten years, 1882 to 1891, inclusive, according to our Mint Bu- 
reau, the world’s product of silver was $1,363,799,078, from which 
we must deduct the amount of silver consumed annually for in- 
dustrial purposes, estimated by Dr. Soetbeer at 21 per cent, and 
shown by our Mint Bureau to be in the United States 12.2 per 
cent, and which I will estimate at only 15 per cent, to be safe 
beyond question. This will amount to $204,569,860. Deduct 
— 5 Pes the gross product and we have left for coinage $1,159,- 

9,218. 

The world’s coinage of silver in these ten years, after deduct- 
ing therefrom all the coinage in the United States, India, and 
Austria, amounted to $638,133,496, which, deducted from the bal- 
ance left for coinage, leaves only $521,095,722 as the surplus to 
be consumed by the unlimited coinage in the United States in 


ten years, being only $52,109,572 for each year. That is no del- 
uge, and we should have no overflow from that. 

Take five years, 1887-1891: 
World's produt- serasa os ene eepacees $787, 063, 791 


Deduct 15 per cent consumed in industrial uses 118, 059, 568 


53 CCC 3 669, 004, 223 
uct world’s coinage, excluding In Austria, 

ard United States 2 sean nce 322, 489, 068 
Leaving a balance for us to coin og. 346, 515, 155 
Being only nua! 69, 303, 031 


This would have been no overflow. no inundation of silver. 
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Suppose our coinage limited to our own product— 
In twenty years, 1873-1892, inclusive, we produced $992, 719, 000 


Deduct 12 per cent for industrial uses 119, 126, 280 

We have for our coinsge in twenty years. 873, 592, 720 
Annually in each of the twenty years 43, 679, 637 
In five years, 1888-1892, we produced 343; 419, 000 
Deduct for industrial uses 42, 208, 178 


We have left for our coinage in five years... 301, 210, 822 
For each year, or annually --- 60, 242, 164 


There is no deluge in this. 

Coinage confined to our own product would, in all reasonable 
probability, not exceed one dollar per capita annually, no more 
and not as much, in fact, as the increase in population, com- 
merce, and business will absolutely require for monetary uses. 

These facts and figures must dispel the trembling fears of a 
deluge of silver into our mints if opened to the world's product. 

II Uea to our own product there can be no possible ee ol 
a delu; 

The Somat of unlimited silver coinage have proclaimed all 
over the world time and again, and it has been re by the 

id monometallists in foreign countries, that the United States 
Ki practicaily had the single gold standard since 1834 and 
1837, and silver was practically demonetized in 1853. There 
never has been any ch inge whatever by our laws touching the 
coinage of silver dollars as to 3714 grains pure silver: In 
183-37 the quantity of gold to the dollar was reduced, so as to 
bring us to the standard of 16 tol. Our mints from 1792 to 1873 
were always open to the unlimited coinage of silver dollars and 
gold coins on exactly same terms, and both coins had equal legal 
tender—were absolute irredeemable money, without price, and 
our silver dollar was maintained as the unit of value. 

In addition, the half and quarter dollar, the dime and five- 
cent pieces, were of standard weight and fineness and full ten- 
ders equal to gold, until 1853, when they were reduced in weight 
and limited in tender to%5, simply to keep them as change. Why 
such misrepresentations? In the Senate, March 8, 1852, Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia, reported a bill the object of which was to 
retain our silver currency, which was then leaving the country 
because of its value being greater than gold; not to demonetize 
silver. He insisted on bimetillism. 

Once monarchs and kings depreciated the coins by reducing 
the quantity of metal and increas the paying power. Now 
governments increase the value and purchasing power by de- 
monetizing one-half of the coin money. 

True bimetallism, such as I will show the Senator has recently 
advocated, was maintained. Sometimes we had more silver, 
sometimes more gold, but always open mints to unlimited coinage 
for both alike. 

Again, they say our people did not want silver; that no silver 
doll urs were coined up to 173. It has been hurled in our faces 
in almost every international monetary conference, and boldl 
so proclaimed to foreign nations by our own representatives, aa 
hundreds of times here in the Senate. Why this concealment 
of facts, and these misrepresentations of the conditions existing 
un er our laws? 

Consider the real facts and the true conditions. From April 
2, 1792, to July 31, 1834, we produced of silver metal practically 
nothing—insignificant, as stated in Mint Bureau reports. 

From July 31, 1834, to December 31, 1844, we produced 82 0+ 
000, or $25,000 yearly. In 1845-1857—thirteen years—annually 
$50,000, amounting only to $650,000 in thirteen years. What did 
we do? We coined of standard silver dollars $2,766,640, and 
$39,241,110 in half do lars, beside many millions in quarter dol- 
lars, dimes and half dimes, all full legal tender equally with gold 
for all debts up to 1854. From that year on half dollars and 
smaller coins were only tenders for $5. 

From 1792 to 1853, inclusive, we coined $75,961,554.90 in half 
dollars and small coins, in addition to standard dollars amount- 
ing to $2,550,000, aggregating $78,511,554.90. And yet the world 
is told we coined no silver! 

From 1857 to 1873, we coined 5,261,598 standard dollars; in 1870, 
$445,462; in 1871, $1,117,156; in 1872, 81,118, 00, and in one month 
and twelve days, up to February 12, 1873, $296,600, and if coinage 
had been kept up at the same ratio for the remainder of that 
55 the total 3 of that year would have been over 2.700,- 

silver dollars. Such was our coinage at the very time silver 
was stricken down by the coinage act oi February 1 2, 1873. 

There is another reason, Mr. President. Foreign coins of 
gold and silver were full legal tender in our country up to 1857; 
and we coined during that time much more silver than we pro- 
duced in our country; and the only othersilver which came here 
was silver coin. They were full legal tender, and why did any- 
body want to recoin them into full legal-tender money again? 


It has also been circulated in fore 


n countries, and believed 
by them, that our people refused to 


rculate and use as money 
ourstandard dollars, under the lawsof 1878 and 1890. eee gons 
do not understand that in consequence of the era of greenbacks 
and fractional currency our people prefer legal tenders, gold and 
silver certificates, to the actu 1 coin, and that the silver dollars 
in our Treasury are practic lly in circulation by certificates, 
which are preferred to gold in circulation. 

The RECORD of October 1, 183, shows that of a total coinage 
of 419,332,550 silver dollars, only $29,635,504 are in the Treasury 
as a part of its reserve; and of the balance, $58,832,668 are in 
actual circulation, and $330,864,504 in the Treasury, represented 
by outstanding silver certificates, and are simot held on de- 
posit, to be returned on presentation of the certificates—which 
simply certify that so many silver dollars have been deposited 
in the Treasury, payable to the holder ón demand. There is no 
pecuniary obligation whatever to do aught except return the 
silver dollars specified. 

These are the actual, cold facts, and yet the Senator from 
Ohio—and it is most remarkable—in his speech on the floor of 
the Senate on May 31 and June 1, 1892, said—and I call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the language— 

Shall we sell the silver on hand? We have 8400. 000. 000 in the Tre sury. 
Our people will not readily take it as money. With all the efforts that have 
been made by Congress there are e or sixty million dollars of silver 
in circulation. The balance is there in vaults, in cellars, as the security for 
the os of the various forms of Sey money. Dare you sell that sil- 
ver wanted to provide in the law of 1890 for the disposition of that silver 
in certain cases. but the con erees would not to it, and now to attempt 
to sell that silver in a f: market would be adding to ruin. 
1 do not like to talk about these things, but it my duty to state my own 
opinions. They may be all wrong. 

I should not think any Senator having much regard for the 
integrity of our financial system would want to talk in that style 
about our silver money. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who was that? 

Mr.COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in 
his speech in 1892, when he referred to all our silver as metal in 
the Treasury, and the question was whether weshould sell it or 
not. The Senator from Colorado asked this question: 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. He says we have $400,- 
000.000 of silver. That statement would go ont as if the Government owns 
#400,000.000 of silver. Does the Senator mean to make that statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in our Treasury, the property of the Government, and 
our Treasury notes are outstanding against it. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell me who owns that silver, whether it is 
the Treasury of the United States or the people of the United States who 
hold the certificates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We hold in the Treasury of the United States $413,000,000 of 
coined silver. We hold of subsidiary silver 877.000.000. Solwas nearly 100,- 
000,000 within the mark. I do not want to say anything about this. ehave 
got this vast mass, we can not sell it; we dare not sell it. 

The Senator from Ohio would not answer the question of the 
Senator from Colorado, but proclaimed to the world, practically 
that the United States had four or tive hundred million dollars 
of silver in its Treasu belonging to the United States, which 
it could sell without a breach of faith, notwithstanding certifi- 
cates were out calling for nearly every dollar of it. This is our 
monometallic-bimetallic leader upon the floor of the Senate to- 
day, and yet he proclaimed that to the world, and it goes into 
every nation, kindred, und tongue of the civilized world. But 
he was pressed still further. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator assert here that the Government has any 
right to sell the silver dollars; that if there was a law authorizing it the 
N sell the silver dollars, when it is a trustee and holds the 
or: HERMAN. There is no doubt the Government will hold that coined 
money for the payment of these notes outstanding. but it has bullion in its 
=e that it dare not sell; and it owes for it. That is affecting the money 
r. ELLER. Has it a right to sell a dollar? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has a right to sell the bullion to pay the notes, but there 
is no law providing for its sale. 

Mr. TELLER. Then it has not any right to sell it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sup) , for instance, that these Treasury notes outstand- 
ing should come to the Treasury for payment, would you take the gold in 

‘Treasury to pay them? 

Mr. Jones of Nevada. The Government of the United States has no richt 
to sell bullion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very moment you attempted to force the silver dollar 
into the hands of the le you would find at once the gap, the dangerous 
or between silver and gold. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion to adjourn.] 

No, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio ought to have 
known and stated distinctly, because he is looked upon asa gr ‘at 
financial authority throughout the world, that nearly every dol- 
lar of the silver coin in the Treasury was represented by certifi- 
cates in the hands of tha masses of the people, known as silver- 
coin certificates; that the Government simply held those silver 
dollars to be returned to the holders of the certificates, and that 
the only bullion which was in the Treasury was that purchased 
under the Sherman law. The Treasury hid the right to coin 
it, but no right to sell it. Then the people of the country would 
have understood it. 

No one can tell what was the effect in foreign countries of the. 

ublication of that speech to the effect that the United States 

8400, 000, 000 of silver and it was considering the propriety 
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of selling it. That is the silver has been handicapped ever 
since we undertook to besale awa gold monometallism est..b- 
lished by the law of 1873. It has been misrepresented and falsi- 
fied on every hand, and that, too, by distinguished gentlemen 
whose words have been taken as true. 

Mr. President, in the speech of the Senator from Ohio of 
August 30, 1893, which I shall not consume the time of the Sen- 
ate in reading, but which I merely refer to, he proposes to coin 
this same surplus bullion in the Treasury and use it as full legal- 
tender money. 

In 1892, however, it was different. But think of telling the 
country that this 8400, 000, 000 was in vaults and in cellars 
and not circulating through its representatives. It was a con- 
cealment, a suppression of the true facts. 

Where is the gold of the United States? Is it in circulation? 
Scarcely a dollar of it. It, too, is in the bank vaults and in the 

asareserve. The certificates are outstanding. Gold no 
more circulates in this country than silver. There is not $1,- 
000,000 of gold to-day in actual circulation. 

The panic has demonstrated that there is no difference in the 
estimation of the masses of the people between a coined gold 
dollar or a coined silver dollar or a greenback ora silver certifi- 
cate. have all been taken and hidden away in stockings. 
and in hiding places and in the vaults of safe-deposit companies, 
and even the despi ed silver dollar has commanded a. 13 
in the open market in Wall street during the panic. No, there 
is not a dollar to-day in the United States of any kind which is 
better than the silver dollar in the estimation of the masses of 
the people among whom it circulates, and there is not a dollar 
of any kind that has more paying power or purchasing power 
than the standard silver dollar, 

But gold monometallists tell us that gold is the money of 
civilization, of enlightened nations, of progressive nati: and 
the doctrinaires are to dictate to us the degree of our civiliza- 
tion by the gold we use or do not use. 

Mr. President, it has been thrown up in our monetary confer- 
ences why gold should be used, that it is necessary to use gold 
in largetransactions. Mr. Rothschilds, in the Brusselsmonetary 
conference, insisted u utilizing silver as money, but.at the 
same time said that for the great commercial transactions of 
the world we must have gol Why,“ he said, my house 
sometimes wants to ship millions of dollars, and just think o 
the loud we should have to carry if it was in silver dollars.“ In 
other words, the money of the world must be made to suit the 
convenience of those who handle it by the millions and the tens 
of millions, and not the t masses of the people who earn it 
and produce the 2 or which it must be exchanged. That 
is the single gold standard. 

Our gold monometallists say, If you give unlimited coinage 
tosilver we shail have too much money in thiscountry.” I chal- 
lenge any man, historian or doctrinzvire, to show me any nation 
on this varth, in an age of the world, that has had more full 
weighted coins of silver and gold of standard fineness than were 
necessary for monetary purpos s. No, sir; you may search the 
world over, and no nation, no people have ever had more coined 

ld and silver of full weight and fineness than they could use 

r monetary orpoen, Such an instance ean not be found. 

Talk about ing the world with money to-day. Cast your 
eye over the world and behold it, and what do you find? To-day 

1 the money of the world, gold and silver, amounts to 85.82 per 
capita, with which to do the business of the entire world. In 
what condition is the world? Look at the national debts of for- 
eign countries according to the census of 1890: 


National debts of foreign countries.. 828, 633, 016, 811 
Local debts of foreign countries T, 689, 740, 252 
— — ˖ xx——— p ꝛꝛ 28, 322, 757, 063 


This estimate includes eighty-three cipal countries, three 
hundred and sixty-three principal and a large number of other 
foreign cities, and all the departments of France. 

Per capitadebtof some nations: France, $116.35; Great Britain, 
$87.79; Russia, $30.79; Austria-Hungary, $72.42; Italy, 876.06; Bel- 

ium, 363.10; Netherlands, $95.56; Spain, $71.27; Canada, $47.51; 

ew South Wales, $214.8T; New Zealand, $298.01; Queensland, 
$333.46: South Australia, $321: Portugal, $134.11; while our own 
is only $14.24. E, 

This vast debt does not include many hundreds of millions, 
even billions of debts on the part of corporations, minor govern- 
ment divisions. and individuals, on which the interest alone 
each year is from fifteen hundred to two thousand millions. Then 
consider the revenues ofall the foreign governments collected for 
government purposes, amounting to billionsannually. Thencon- 
sider the billions needed in the billions of transactions between 
buyers and sellers of the world’s productions, thenecessariesand 
comforts of life, etc.; these aggregate amounts are almost be- 
pee calculation. We have no statistics sufficient to enable any 

computation. 


One ascertained amount may give someconception of the - 
nitude of these transactions. According to Mulhall the value 
the year lots of all tue manufactures of textiles, hardware, cloth- 
ing, beer and spirits, and leather in the world, amounted to 
$22,370,000,000, an immense product to be paid for by the con- 
sumers annually. All the fulllegal-tender gold and silver coins 
in the world, in every place, would have to be used three times. 
simply for these produets, not considering the purchase of the 
other articles. a 

Now, look at our own country, according to the census of 1890: 


Debt of United States less cash in Treasury 8891, 900, 104 
State debts less fund. 907, 389 
County debts less 145, 048, 045 

pal debts less sinking fund. 724. 463, 060 
School-district: debts less sinking fun 36, 701, 948 


Do eC ee T tN 
These are the debts upon which interest must be paid each 


year. 

What are the annual receipts and expenditures of all our gov- 
ernmental machinery, national, State, Territorial, county or 
parish, municipal, and school distriets? According to the most 
reliable data the Census Office the expenditures are $i,- 
000,0.0,000, which is rather below than above the amount; 
this is at least two-thirds of all our available money twice to be 
used. Theannual interest on national, State, Territorial, county, 
municipal, and sc.ool-district debts is about 81.50 per capita. 
These revenues or taxes puid at different periods require some 
hoarding and when paid in are not at once 2 id out. 

Take our railroads in 1898. The funded debts of corporations, 
railways, street railways, telephone, telegraph, and other quasi 

ublic corporations are over five thousand mill ons; the annual 

terest to be paid, which, with dividends on stock, rentals, ete., 
amounted in 1892 to $417,861,702. Operating expenses in 1802, 
$846,633,503. 

‘There were paid by travelers and shippers to the railway and 
street railway companies 8808, 972, 023 for nger fare, and 
$898, 299,62 for freight, ete.; total, 81, 205, 272,023, nearly equal 
to all our circulating money. 

Our census reports in regard to farm and home mo es are 
not completed; when completed they will show many hundreds 
of millions, and even billions of indebtedness. I have made no 
calculations from the census bulletins only in part issued. Mr. 
Frederick C. Waite, of this city, in æ letter to the Senator from 


Colorado [Mr. TELLER} printed as Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 


ment No. 25, says on page 2, 86,500, 000, 000. If these ngures are 
eorreet the annual interest charge can not well be less than 8 per 
cent, probably much more, amounting to 8510, 000,000, one-third 
at least of all our circulating money and nearly $8 per capita of 
all our people. 

I hope the completed and final returns of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus may show these figures too high and above the actual in- 
debtedness. We know this cliss of indebtedness is very arya 
and by no means includes all the int ebiedness of our people; 
the . amount of which ean never be ascertained with 
certainty. 

Take. the banking institutions, national, State, and private 
banks, loan and trust companies, and savings associations. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Comptroller of the Currenev for 
1892, their aggregate loans were 84,346, 263, 221; and their aggre- 
gate deposits were 91. 888,533,979. An indebtedness to the banks 
three times greater than our circulating money; and an indebt- 
edness by the banks to their depositors over three timesas much 
as our available circulating money. 

The interest on loans to banks at 6 per cent is over $260,000,000 
annually. Then consider the amountsof all the s les of imported 
and domestic products to our people for eonsumption. Our 
whole internalcommerce, traffic. exchanges, sales, ped puschases, 
aggregate almost an incalculable sum. r 

It is impossible to ascertain the sum ofall such sales and 
chases. In the clearing houses in fifty-eight principal cities, the 
exchanges in 1892 were 8 1.017, 839,067, and only 8 per cent in 
cash or currency used. Drafts drawn by national banks upon 
bankers at other places in 1992, $12,994,959,590, 

These figures show the vastness of the transactions by banks 
alone and their many transfers of money from one point to an- 
other while using only about 10 per cent in actual cash. d 

On September 15, 1892, the receipts by the national banks were 
$331,205,213, about one-fourth of all the available money in the 
country, of which 9.39 per cent was cash, and 89.61 per cent 
substitutes, checks, drafts, exchanges, etc. 

It is argued that very little money is needed; that these sub- 
stitutes answer all the purposes of money and are so much more 
convenient. They say, look at London, where only 2.17 per 
cent of actual o sh is used in the biilions of dollars of transac- 


tions. Great exemplar! 
Henry Carey Baird, in a letter entitled Bank of France and 
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French Finance,” addressed to the Manufacturer and published 
in its issue of December 16, 1890, says: 


But we, in this country, have never in practice seen the bank-credit sys 
tem run mad as it exists in England, and es: lyin London. For instance 
the London Economist of November 22 tabulates the statements of eleven 
joint-stock banks in London, June 30, 1890, so far as s the two items of 

‘ Liabilities to the public“ and “Cash on hand and at the Bank of England.” 


These liabilities were 848.000, 000. while the cash, including that in the Bank 


of England, was but $87,000,000, or 10.3 cents of so-called cash for each 81 
of liabilities, exclusive of those to the stockholders, 

I have given some of theitems in regard to the needs of money 
in the world and in this country simply for reflection, for con- 
sideration, to show what our pretended financial system is. It 
is not based on metallic money nor yet on paper. We have a 
wholly inadequate supply of all combined in the world, and more 
espe in this country. We base our system on confidence, 
trust, and faith. Howeasilyshaken. And yet with our country 
in this condition, with this great demand for money, this abso- 
lute need for an increase of the metallic basis of our financial 
system, we are commanded to vote now for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law and establish and leave in force the 
single gold standard of the law of February 12, 1873, striking 
down from further coinage the entire silver of the world, so far 
as our mints are concerned. Look back at our history and see 
what the system has been. One-half of the money of the world 
was stricken down. Jay Cooke’s failure in 1873 destroyed confi- 
dence, and the deadly panic of 1873 crashed from one end of this 


land to the other. 

Come up alittle later. A New York snipe named Ward began 
banking cloaked in the name of our great mili chieftain, 
Gen. Grant. He became at once a financial oracle in Wall street, 
ran his course, and fell, and our whole financial system was 
shaken and tottering almost toa panic. Why? Because con- 
fidence, faith, trust, were shaken. 

In 1885 doctrinaire financiers conjured themselves into the 
dreamy belief that someailment existed in our system, and look- 
ing around thought it the Bland silver law, began hoarding 

old for a premium, etc.; almost a panic. So it has been every 

ew years. 

Our Democratic Administration just coming in as now was in 
a panicky condition, and the Secretary of the Treasury went to 
New York and-negotiated with those bankers to exchange $10,- 
000,000 of fractional silver for $10,000,000 of gold, but the scare 

t over before they had to use it. President Cleveland came 

ere pleading, and urging, and recommending the repeal of the 
Bland law because of the fearful consequences that would follow. 

Coming on down, the Argentine Republic's financial structure, 
based on faith, hope, and charity, crumbled into ruins in 1890, 
entailing a loss of hundreds of millions in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, andelsewhere in Europe. The Baring Brothers, of model 
London, were driven to the wall. The world’s financial struc- 
ture moved and swayed to and fro and reeled on the brink of 

ic. 
8 million dollars left our country then, and yet Con- 
gress was not called in session to repeal the Sherman law, for it 
was not in existence. 

Now, let us go back to 1890 and see what it was. Just see the 
doctrinairesand financiers, the great business men in New York, 
how much they know about it and how they are affected by every 
little evening 8 that comes along Whispering this thin 
and that thing. New York. Wall street in agitation. I wil 
read the headlines: 

November 10, 1890—Notable shrinkage in values of all securities. 

November 11, 1890—Confusion and demoralization in stock markets, 

November 12, 1890—Enormous sales of stock on a seesawing market, 

November 14, 1890—Slowly recovering from effects of storm. 

November 15, 1890—Depressed by rumors. Wall street agitated by reports 
from London. The — —— involved in recent troubles. 

November 16, 1890—Th: financial events on both sides of the ocean. 
France stays the tide of panic. 

November 1?, i890—Ten millions to lend. Clearing house to issue ten mil- 
lions. Clearing- house certificates to support the weaker banks. 

How much like the present; but the clearing house had to come 
the rescue with $38,000,000 this time, instead of $10,000,000 

en. 

In May, 1893, the banks of Melbourne, Australia, went to the 
wall with three hundred millions liabilities, to add to the panic 
over the Argentine collapse, scarcely dead, and to the effects of 
the Panama collapse, Austria-Hungary in the market for 
gold, with gold bonds for sale. 

Soon another collapse in Australia; five banks driven to the 
wall, with one hundred and twenty-five millions liabilities. Then 


our panic. 
Why should it not come? It is get as sure as that the day or 
night shall succeed each other. I will not consume the time of 


the Senate in reading from a speech I delivered here in 1891 on 
the free coinage of silver and the increase of the currency. The 
very identical things were pointed out there and what would 
bring a panic, just precisely as it has occurred. Iwill ask to in- 
sert that in my remarks from page 21. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If their be no objection the requestof the Senator from Missouri 
will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“DISTRUST CAUSES BUSINESS DEPRESSION." 


This circular was issued in the interest of the gold monometallists of the 
8 and is a protest against the recoinage of the standard silver dollar. 


of gold since the silver act of July 14 went into operation is 
clearly shown by the following fi y ex) 125 

Then the circular quotes the figures which it pretends are true and says: 

“Therefore, the purpose of the silver menis defeated. They want inia. 
tion, butin fact produce severe contraction.” 

Now I quote from another circular. I quote from resolutions adopted by 
the — —— Boana bs 5 — 7, og 5 by O0 ay 

‘That we de any further legislation re 
ver, believing that furthes agitation of the subject will be 8 to the 
business and commercial interests of the country and tend to retard“ 

increasing confidence of the business world and the speedy 

return to a healthy state of affairs so much desired by Congress and the coun- 


ou must not do an g toretard the wth of confidence, Confidence 
is the substratum of the financial system of the United States, and when you 
shake that the whole fabric totters, and we are told that we must not legis- 
late here in the interest of the great masses of the ple and to give a 
foundation to this financial structure for fear we shail destroy confidence. 

But, Mr. President, I want to quote another circular. is from the 
circular of Henry Cle a banker of New York. He —.— 

Tue hoarding of gold has largely come from the holders of the 4} percent 
bonds, which mature next September. Under the Secretary’s liberal offer to 
redeem the same, both principal and interest, they have o ed payment 
therefor and locked it up simply because the Government has issued money 
backed by a correspon amount of silver, and they profess to be scared ~ 
mesial 7 . credit in connection there and make that as a 
pre ‘or . 

In regard to the recent panic, I quote also from this same circular of Henry 


Clews: 

“It is apparent now, I think, that in taking a 1 estimate of the 
outlook it is necessary to note carefully the conditions of general business 
which preceded the panic. It is also important to keep in mind that this 
panic differed from almost all its 1 in the characteristic that it 
was a rich man's c. Itresembled more Coen the panic of 1584 than 
any other historic parallel of this character, but I venture to predict that 
mae 5 will be quicker and the restoration“ 

what! 
“to confidence more thorough than in the former instance, if all the signs of 
the times are not deceptive and misleading. The hardest blows fell this 
time where the mate: and the preparation for resistance were actually 
— rongas and not on the rank and file, as in former perturbations of this 
character.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Clews was so accurate in his deserip- 
tion of the rich man’s panic” of 1890, that I will quote from 
his financial circular of September 9, 1893, in regard to the panic 
of 1893. He says: 

The winter of our discontent has been made glorious summer” by the 
death knell of the panic, and now it is over it can be reviewed, and of all the 
— that this country has ever had, it has been the silliest, as there was 

ess cause for it than any vious one. It is not unlike the Bull Run” 
panic during the war peri: From the day that memorable event occurred 
up to this date, I have never yet been able to find anybody who could give a 
reason for its occurrence, whether on the battlefield or off at the time. The 
same can be said of the recent financial panic. I venture to say that noone 
can now give a good and justifiable reason for it having occurred: for that 
reason it been a “Bull Run“ panic. The whole country, in consequence, 
has had to go through a general liquidation of credits. In fact. its as 
a gold panic; then came a * hy panic, which was followed by a credit panic, 
and the climax was reached by a money panic. Now the corner has been 
turned, and building up takes the ence of tearing down, the recuperation, I 
venture to say, be more rapid than this country has ever experienced 
after any previous financial eruption. 

Why, then, Mr. President, shall we not have more metallic 
money, silver money as well as gold, irredeemable, absolute 
money against which no reserve has to be kept; good wherever 
it goes, which is its own redeemer. 

All intelligent writers eres that where money is decreasing in amount, 
poverty and misery prevai i 

But history proves indisputably thatevery increased influx of the precious 
metals into human intercourse, by new discoveries or the increased produc- 
tion of the mines, has always been accompanied by a decided amelioration 
of human necessities by the increase and diffusion of every means for a 
more humane existence of the masses, which we call the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The great prosperity of Europe which preceded the age of the Refor- 
mation followed in the wake of the at increase in ths precious metals 
caused by the discovery of America. The immense development of modern 
trade by railroads, steamships, and telegraphs followed the tide of gold and 
silver with which California and Australia supplied the world. 

Why withhold from our people these manifold blessings sure 
to follow an increase of our metallic money? 

If we deny it, what follows? Only what the attempt to estab- 
lish the gold standard has already caused in the past. The pa- 
per inflation dogma—greenbackism, populism—all these infla- 
tion ideas will prevail as they have in the past. They are the 
legitimate offspring of gold monometallism. They never ex- 
isted in the United States when the grand old Democratic pag 
controlled and guided the destinies of this country for over h: 

a century and maintained the true bimetallicsystem. Wenever 
heard of a Greenback party nor of a Populist party nor of an in- 
crease of the currency party. 

What will follow? Substitutes for metallic money must come 
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in. Your bank checks, your drafts, your clearing-house certifi- 
cates, your stock gamb your financial bulls and bears, and 
panics, and crises, and revulsions and depressions of property and 
of prices, losses in the value of securities, and the depreciation 
of the prices of all the products of human labor. We see them 
almost every year. Itisestimated now that the shrinkage in the 
value of stock on the stock market amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. I saw one estimate given, I think in the New 
York World, which estimated the depreciation of the selling 
price of stocks at over $500,000,000—not money enough to sus- 
tain it and confidence gone. 

But it is said that we can not maintain any more silver dollars 
on a parity with gold, that we can not keep every dollar as good 
as any other dollar. Once for all I want tosay that Iam in favor 
of a dollar just as good as any other dollar. Those who are ad- 
vocating this bill are not the only men who are in favor of an 
honest and stable dollar. The President in his message seems 
to think that there is somebody here who does not want an hon- 
est and stable dollar. If that is intended as a reflection upon 
those who advocate the coinage of the standard silver dollar I 
repudiate it unhesitatingly. I am just as honestly in favor ofan 
honest and stable dollar as the President and I am not trying to 
impose upon this country any dishonest or unstable dollar. 

But, r. President, from the foundation of the Government 
until to day not one solitary silver coin that the United States 
has coined, whether full legal tender or subsidiary, has ever been 
redeemable in gold. I challenge any man to point to one law of 
the United States that has ever made silver coin full legal ten- 
der or a limited legal tender,redeemableingold. Silver coin of 
the United States has been irredeemable, whether it was of the 
full legal tender or the limited legal tender, and I say it is not 
for this Democratic Administration or any Democratic adminis- 
tration to undertake to force upon this country the principle that 
silver coin shall be redeemed ineold. 

Mr. President, this is not Democracy. Ido not believe the 
Administration is attempting to do it. The resolution that we 
have passed has not been answered; but if weare to be told that 
the Administration is redeeming our silver dollars in gold I say, 
halt! the people of the United States are not ready for that. 
That issue has never been presented to them. They will never 
sanction it—never. If they do that, they trample under their 
feet the glorious record of the Democratic party from the foun- 
dation of the Government. They trample under their feetevery 
true principle of Democracy. If, therefore, it is meant that we 
must maintain the silver dollar at a parity with gold by making 
it redeemable in gold I say no; gold wants no redeemer, nor does 

the standard silver dollar. 

Such an interpretation destroys the silver dollar as money— 
coined money. Metallic money is absolute and irredeemable in 
any other money, is without price. There can be in true coined 
metallic money no money value. Gold and silver as mere 
metals may have their market value, but as coined money at the 
ratio established by law they are a ead Pra money absolute 
andirredeemable. Thatisthelaw. ThatisDemocracy. Value 
is a relation—a ratio established by law—and can not be meas- 
ured. Length and capacity are positive properties of thin 
while value is not a property of anything and arises out of the 
relations existing between things. We measure the length ofa 
thing by laying alongside it some other thing whose length is 
known. We measure the capacity of a thing by filling it with 
something else whose quantity is known. 

Values are not determined by any such bringing of one thing 
to another.” 

Labor once spent has no influence on the future value of the 
article produced.” Value is the purchasing power—power in 
exchange. While price is the money value of commodities—the 
power any commodity has to exchange for money. 

The demand for money depends upon the amount and charac- 
ter of the trade, commerce, and business of a country, and the 
number of times such articles are sold and resold, while the 
supply of money depends upon the quantity in actual circulation 
and the number of times each piece changes hands in business 
matters. The amount of money required b; wao peopie of diifer- 
ent nations to meet their demands and supply will vary according 
to the conditions of the os and their business. 

A country small in area and densely populated requires far 
less money than a country with a larger area and a more widely 
dispersed population. 

e larger the area and the more sparsely or thinly peopled 
the grenar the amount of money required. Our country and 
people require a much larger amount of money per capita than 
any nation of Europe, save probably Russia. 

ur silver dollars to-day are at a parity with gold dollars. 
Why? Because the law makes them absolute money, irredeem- 
able and the equal of gold, a full legal tender in the payment of 
debts. The value of money as a medium of exchange depends 
upon the law of the country wherein circulating, 
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Silver as a metal, a commodity, may vary in its value in the 
market, butcoined legal-tender silver dollars, in relation to coined 
gold, do not vary in value, and will not as long as the law main- 
tains their full legal-tender and their paying and purchasin 
power. The law can not fix a value between different commodi- 
ties nor between coin money and any given commodity. It can 
not, therefore, fix a ratioof value or equivalency between coined 
gold and silver metal as a commodity. 

The sovereign, according to its organic constitution or law, 
creates money value. The Constitution gives this express power 
to coin money and to regulate its value, to fix the ratio or value 
between the coins. Our laws give to coins of silver and gold at 
the ratios fixed their value, the legal-tender and debt-paying 

wer. 

Now, I will read a little incident here, or refer to it in regard 
to the value given to gold and silver. It is an incident quoted 
in the Gold Standard, page 9: 

On the testimony of Thomas Baring we are assured that it was found im- 
possible, d the crisis of 187 in London, to raise any money whatever 
on a sum of 000 in silver. But during a similar crisis in Calcntta in 1864 
it was equally impossibie to raise even a rupee of paper money on £20,000 of 

id. e silver in London was not a legal tender above 40s., while the gold 

Calcutta was not so for any sum whatever, : 

Mr. President, this is not merely a contest to repeal the Sher- 
man law and stop the purchase of silver bullion. 

Whether intended so or not by the present advocates of this 

unconditional repeal bill—and I gladly say that many of its ad- 
vocntes do not so regard it—this is a renewal of the contest to 
estublish a single gold standard throughout the world, and to 
make gold the only money and all silver coins and paper cur- 
rency redeemable in gold. It originated in 1863, when our rep- 
resentatives told the monarchical and regal governments of 
Europe that we were about to flood the world with from $200,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 annually of the precious metals, backed b; 
the demand of Senator SHERMAN in 1867 for the single gol 
standard and refusal to agree to bimetallism with the Latin 
Union, the contest has been kept upever since. One by one the 
nations of Europe have been scared and driven to the gold stand- 
ard in imitation of Great Britain, the so-called mistress of the 
seas. 
If we repeal unconditionally, then no one dare say that our 
laws do not recognize the single gold standard established in 
1873. Gold will be the only metal admitted to unlimited coinage. 
Silver will depreciate in value, refusals to recognize it debase 
and humiliate it. It will depreciate in value. 

Now, Mr. President, I have quoted some from the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio in his finance report, showing what polic 
he wanted, but I now have before me his speech of May an 
June, 1892, in which he says: 

Mr. President, when that law of 1873 was ed the only trouble about it 
Was that we were not as wise as the Almighty Ruler of the universe. We 
could not see ahead. I have no doubt, however, that if it had been known 
that silver was going to fall as much asit did after that it ‘ht have made 
achange. But I know myself—and I speak for myself only—that while Idid 
not know it, did not dream of the fall in the price of silver following that 
law, yet Ido now s y, in the light of all the circumstances that surrounded 
us. that if I had known it I would have kept the silver dollar there and put 
it on the same footing as the fractional] silver dollar, and no better. 

The Senator then quoted approvingly from John Jay Knox, 
late Comptroller of the Currency, as follows: 

Iam happy to ‘ee With the statement that the silver dollar now coined 
in this country, if held in England, would be worth a gold dollar, less the 
loss of interest and the cost of t rtation across the Atlantic. This 
statement is true. I hold in my hand the 5-cent nickel coin. If $100,000 of 
these 5-cent nickel coins, which are ey oe 1 cent each in the 
bullion market, were offered for sale in China or in J: apan, in England or in 
France, to a shrewd broker, they would be worth to him exactly $100,000 of 

‘old, less the loss of interest and the cost of transportation from England or 

ce, or China or Japan, to this 5 hat amount that broker 
would give for such a large amount of nickel coin or silver dollars is quite 
another question. 

Why is this? 

It is because these coins are redeemable in gold; it is because we are u 
the gold and not upon the silver standard. When free coinage of ver 
comes, the promise of this great country, With its great credit unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world, is withdrawn and our silver dollar, like the Mexican 
dollar, becomes worth its intrinsic value only at home and abroad. 

The Senator from Ohio said in the same speech: 

All our money is at par with gold. Howisthat maintained? Wehave acare- 
ful series of guards and laws which practically make now in the United 
States gold coin the standard of value, not the legal standard in the sense 
that the Senator speaks of as the ratio, because whenever thatratio diverges 
from the market value the ratio ought to be changed always. 

In referring to the provisions of law for purchasing silver bul- 
iion, he said: : 

If it haa been seigniorage levied u the people, it would have been the 
most outrageous seigniorage ever inflicted upon a people by any govern: 
ment in the world; but it was not in the nature of seigniorage, but ht 
at its market value, and we issued money for it at its coinage value, e 
have behind it all the silver we bought, and we have that very surplus of 
silver called the profit fund in our Treasury now, which amounts to $75,000,- 
000. We have treated it as an ordinary income, but that is not the proper 
way it should be treated. If the time shall come when it will be necessary, 
the ee le of the United States can without loss restore this large sum ot 
875,000,000 for the redemption of the silver coin or for the maintenance If it 


at the standard of gold. 
The careful measures which I have mentioned, by which we have sus 
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our money is to be brought down 
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If there was but one standard of money, then, as a matter of course, the 
ver standard be made the basis of 
gold for our standard; we have an equal amount of 
and in circulation; the precise quantity is shown 7 he 
8800. 000.000. Thie is to be demonetized or left for 
stipulate for gold payments. 
The Senator from Ohio, in his of August 30, 1893, 
gores approvingly from Hon. E. O. h, late Director of the 
t: 


gon in the Treasury 
e table and is over 
use of the rich, who 


The cl of the mints of British India to the coinage of silver coins of 
Tull debt-pa; power is the most momentous event in the monetary his- 

of the century. VVV 
wer, and the 


It is the cul- 
which has been 


money and an e. use of . ot t, h as bank notes, 
Cheeks, drafts, settlements by transfer, and by clearing house, 
which nineteenth-century civilization has pro as substitutes for actual 


money. 
This modern preference of gold for silver manifested itself flrst and most 
ecto among people of the highest civilization and of the largest com- 
pursuits. The reason for it will be found in the immense expansion 
modern —.— payments in the — ment of 
2 
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kd 
This policy has alread: FFT id to 
. ond: ba created i distrust of our ability to maintsin the 


Lalso refer to the President's message, page 6: . 
Tus people of the United States are entitled to asound and stable currency 


and to money as on e exchange and in every market 
of the world. betta Wee — — en by financial 
3 policy and practice of other civilized states, nor 
is it justified in permitting an —— and unreasonable reliance on 
our national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the people’s 
money. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. 


I confess I m y not understand that exactly. 
The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and stable cur- 
rency. 


If he means, however, the money recognized as such on every 
exchange and in every market in the world, then I say we have 
no power nor right to establish any such money. No nation has 
the power to give to its money legal tender or to anything 
ee beyond its own territorial domain. When 
it goes beyond that, whatever it is, it goes as a commodity, as 
bullion if it is metal, and as a mere promise to pay if it is paper. 
I say Congress has nothing to do with providing for the people 
of the United States the money to be used in the markets of 
Australia or India or any other country. If this means a single 
gold standard then I disapprove of the message. I am not in 

vor of a single gold standard. That issue has never been sub- 
mitted to the American ple yet. It was not submitted in 
the last campaign—not a bit of it. 

As I said, if the purpose is to go to a single gold standard, 
then I am unalterably o toit. T had hoped before I closed 
my speech, which I shall do now in a few minutes, to have had 
a report from the Secretary of the Treasury toascertain whether 
silver dollars have been redeemed on demand in gold. Asa 
matter of course, the Treasury Department will, for convenience 
and accommodation, exchange one kind of money for another: 
but if these men hive come to the Tre+sury with silver-coin 
certificates or silver dollars and as their right demanded that gold 
shall be paid to them, IS iy it has been violation of the law 
and every principle that his guided this Government from its 
foundation if that demand is yielded te. The Government. has 
no right to do it. Iam not in favor of yielding to the imperious 
demands of foreign bankers and brokers in our country. Trefer 


our transactions, but we have- 


to what the distinguished senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] said on October 4. He said: 


by the representatives 


Think of it, therepresentative of foreign bankers coming here 
and telling us. ‘“You must issue $150,000,000 of gold bonds th.t we 
may as a syndicate have the right to disposeof them and manip- 
ulate them.” No, Mr. President, it only shows the arrogant, 
brutal demand of these foreign bankers and syndicates who have 
determined to force ees the world the single gold standard. 
Think of it: $30,000.000,000 of national indebtedness, strike down 
silver and make gold the only money, and add tothe purchasing: 

wer of that $30.000,000,000 not less than 20 per cent—86, 000, 

eee added to the burdens of the masses of the people of the 
world. 

The President in his message says: 

The maxim, He gives twice who gives quickly,” is directly applicable. 

In other words, hurry, hurry, haste, haste. That is a very old 
maxim, butI want to quote some others equally as old: : 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.’ 

Of hasty counsel take heed, 
For anes is very ee on speed. 

That is pretty well verified right here. Haste has not been 
speed. One hates to see men do important things in a hurry.” 

The more haste we make in a wrong direction the further 
we are from our journey’s end.” 

This hs been in that direction. 

What is done hastily is not done well.” 

„Who hastens in the beginning seldom goes far.” 

But, Mr. President, I want tò read some authority on this 
question of haste. I now quoi from John Quincy Adams, who 
spent several years in studying the question of uniformity in 
weights, measures, and, incidentuly, in coinage: indeed, the 
latter can not be separated from the other two. He says: 

If there be one conclusion more clear than another, deducible rom all the 
history of mankind, it is the danger— 

The danger— 
of hasty and inconsiderate legislation upon weights and mi 
this conviction, the result of all inquiry is that, sye 
tems of metrology are very imperfect and s tible of improvements, in- 
volving in no small the virtue and happiness of future ages: while 
the impression of this truth is profoundly and a universally feit by the 
wise and 8 of the most enlightened nations af the globe; while the 
spirit of improvement is operating with an ardor, . and zeall 
honorable to the human character, it is yet certain that, for the successful 
termination of allthese labors, and the final plishment of the glorious 
object, permanent and universal uniformity, legislation is not alone com- 
— All trifling and tial attempt at change in our existing system, 

tis hoped, will be s discountenanced by Congress. 

Hasten to do this patchwork, to take a step in the wrong di- 
rection, by repealing this act, and do nothing more and nothing’ 
else, is the demand. f 

We haveample time now. Just think of it; there is no elec- 
tion coming on this fall; there is no election coming on until 
nextfall. Weareall here; weare all bimetatlists; we have laid 
aside politics apparently. The Administration is led by the dis- 


easures. From 
while all the existing 


y- 
tinguished Senators from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] on the one side, and from New Jersey Mr. 
MCPHERSON] and from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] on the other. 
A glorious spectaele. We are just in condition, if we are wise 
to devise a financial substitute, a financial policy, a financ 
measute, not a makeshift. 

The panic is over. I had forgotten to talk about that. It has 
been over so long that everybody has about forgotten about it. 
I have read just for the cation of the public generally the 
circular of Henry Clews about the pants, which stated that it 
was the most senseless ic that had ever occurred in this 
country. A regular Bull Run panic, emphatically a Bull Run 

ic. Now it is over. 


Mr. GEORGE. What firm was that? 
Mr. COCKRELL. It was Henry Clews. Now the is 
over, we are all pacified. I believe there is only one Senator 


who has ever attributed the present condition to the Sherman 
law, or claimed that it caused the pinic.. It is all over now; we 
haveample time. Remember we were called together expressly 
for the purpose of considering the financial question. Remem- 
ber, further, in the camp it. came as if from headquarters 
that the silver or financial question must be relegated to the 
rear and the tariff must be placed in front. We did it. It was 
done in the campaign, and we expected, and T believe the people 
of the country expected, that the tariff would be pressed to the 
front. I think they hid a right to expect it. : 

But, Mr. President, the financial question has been brought 
to the front. It is not the fault of Congress. The President 
had the right to call Congress together for whatever purpose he 
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desired. He exercised that right, and he called us together 
upon the financial question, and when he convened us he had 
gone to the end of his Executive power. The responsibility 
now rests wiih us as to what we shall do. The responsibility 
rests upon him for having Co here. We did not call our- 
selves into existence here. He brought us here. He is respon- 
sible for that and we are responsible for what we do. y 
should we bow to England? If we are going to adopt a financial 
policy why not adopt tht of France, tae country that stood by 
us in the k days of the Revolution and helped us achieve our 
independence and to-day is a sister Republic? Why shall we 
bow the knee to England? Are we not old enough to establish 
a financial system? We are one hundred years old. That isa 
grent age. Can you find any other nation on earth that has not 
establi-hed its own policy? 

Mr McPHERSON. May Lask the Senator from Missouri a 
question? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator from Missouri quite ready 
to adopt the system of France that is, to close our mints »gainst 
silver, as France has done, to stop the purchase of silver as 
France has done, and to hold in our reserves $250,000,000 of gold 
to redeem 8700. 000, 00 of silver, as France has done? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. Not a dollar of it is redeemed 
in silver. I deny it in toto. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Gold with which silver may be redeemed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; it may not be redeemed in gold. It is 
not redeemable in that way. It can not be done. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Standing there, then, as an evidence that 
the French people, the Bunk of france, the French Government 
have an abundance of gold to maintain all their silver on a parity. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, sir; they have not one dollar of god 
to maintain silver. I say to-day (and I challenge anyone to show 
to the contrary) that there is no nation, kindred, or tongue on 
earth that has given full legal tender to silver coin and redeemed 
it in anything else. Metallic moneyisirredeemable. I read to- 
day from the Indian currency commission report. They tell 

ou that the silver in France is irredeemable. Every writer 
lis you that. Look at the law itself. There it is. The silver 
there is irredeemable. They comment upon the greatspectacle 
of France, Belgium, and those nations maintaining a large amount 
of silver coin at the ratio of 15+ to 1 at a perfect parity with gold, 
while it is irredeemable in gold. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why did they close their mints? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because they wereafraid they were 
going to be deluged, principally with the silver from Germany, 
and then with the exaggerated, falsely reported sums that were 
to come from the United States—$2U0,000,000 or $400,000,000 a 


ear. 
z Mr. MCPHERSON. If the silver is irredeemable, the silver 
being irredeemable, not a menace to anything, requiring no gold 
to maintain its parity and its circulation with gold, why would 
they be afraid of a deluge of silver? If silver is such a good 
thing why not take the silver of Germany? 

Mr.COCKRELL. The Senator knows perfectly well the ex- 
isting condition between Franceand Germany. Germany adopted 
the single silver standard in 1857, and had a great fierce war 
with France, the two nations with adjoining territory. France 
had been overrun and prostrated at foot of Germany. Ger- 
many had demanded $1,000,000,000 of indemnity from prostrate 
France, and France had raised the money and paid it; and as 
soon as it was done, having largely paid it in gold, then Ger- 
many commenced tod hersilver standard and shipped her 
money across the border in order to get French gold and try to 
bankrupt France, Thatis the reason for it, and a good reason, 
when your neighbor is wying to cut your throat, to take away 
from him the instrument he uses. 

Now, Mr. President, what shall our system be? I want to 
quote here (for I do not want to consume the time of the Senate 
much longer) from our distinguished bimetallic gold monomet- 
allist. Senator SHERMAN, in his speech of 1892. I will have his 
proposal inserted. It is as follows: 


Mr. President, the policy of binietallism, as understood by me, has al 8 
been the policy since the Government was founded. We never had in the 
‘true sense of the word, the free co! of silver, s to say, because, 
as I stated early in my remarks, Jefferson and Hamilton made a slight mis- 
take in the ratio, Jefferson within twelve years afterwards stopped the 
. of silver, and only a little of it had been used. So we never had in 
actual practice the free coinage of silver, but we had what is called byscien- 
tists the alternative standard. the cheaper standard, that is, whenever one 
of the two metals fell below the ratio that metal alone became the standard 
of value. and when the scale changed back again and the other metal became 
lower, that again became the standard of value, and itso happened that 
that occurred three or four times in our brief financial history. 

When Mr. Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver doliars because they 
Were exported, American ‘ilver coin 8 entirely and our people 
depended upon abraded Mexican or Spanish coin for change. In 1881, in the 
time of Gen. Jackson, the Secre of the Treasury of that day first pro- 

achange of the ratio. He said that under the existing ratio silver 
and sometimesall the gold went abroad. Two years after tha 
Congress did 


abro; t. 
after full deliberation, change the ratio. It became 16to 1, and 


the result was that silver was undervalued, because 1 ounce of gold was not 
equal in value to 16 ounces of silver. 

* * $ + s * 

The result was that silver was undervalued, because 16 
ounces of silver were worth more than an ounce of gold, and the result was 


+ 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


that silver disappeared. Then ten years under Demo- 
cratic Administration, Congress passed alaw in order to avoid this à 
and my memory goes back a littie to thattime. There was no change here 
to be had, and in the West-we had what were called shin: ters, issued by 

ve seen some of 
„It was demone- 


and q r cent, and then made them o a 
legal tender for f5, so that they wo answer the of change but 
could not be made the instrument of injustice as a depreciated coin. 

Now, that is the law and that has always been the law. The Government 
of the United States has al Ways adhered vo that, and maintained its money 
always at the same standard. Most of this, it so happened, was in Demo- 
cratic times. That very silver coin provided for by Mr. Hunter and his asso- 
ciates was adopted in the act for the resumption of specie payment. We pro- 
vided for this minor 9 sabsidlary coinage, as it is called in the 
law, to take the place of the tional currency. Itis the policy we are now 
acting upon, — the policy I advocate is the policy of our fathers from the 
beginning of the Government to this time. 

Why does the Senator conceal apparently the actual facts, 
that during all the times to which he refers our mints were open 
to unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars and gold u 
exactly equal terms. Knowing these facts, he popowe opening 
our mints to unliminted coinage of silver, and yet claims to favor 
our system from 1792 to 1873, the true bimetallic system, when 
our mints were so open. 

And also I quote from the speech of Senator SHERMAN of 1893: 

There is no doubt that the act of 1890 is made the imaginary pre:ext for 
many evils it did not produce. It is made to bear the results of wild specu- 
lation, of fears well or ill founded as to future legislation, of failures and 
disturbances with which it has no connection. It is made tle scapegoat for 
extravagance and folly, . 

* * * 0 * + * 

Let us not deceive our people as to the reasons for this repeal; for when 
the purchasing clause is repealed you will still have to deal with the real 
causes of the prevail 8 ency and distrust. I do not vote for this re- 
pa with any e ctation that it will in any considerable degree relieve us 

om the industrial stagnation that has fallen upon all kinds of business and 
production, and that has thrown out of employment hundreds of thousands 
of laboring men and women. They care little about the kind of money that 
is paid them, provided that it is equal in purchasing power to any other 
ae gee is backed by the United States. They do notstudy the question 
of ratio, or the ‘tifference between silver and gold, and, if left to choice, pre- 
fer the notes of the United States to either co 

* s 0 è 0 s E 

Now, I wish to make a few observations in regard to what ought to be 
done for the future. If the purchasing clause. is fey em pore what then? 1 
do not want to advise either this Congress or the Administration. I have 
no right at all to be weighed in their council, but I take it that whether we 
are Democrats or Republicans we are all Americans, and that every Amert- 
can would desire to do that which is best for all interests and all 
I think there are certain urgent duties res upon the Democratic party 
at this time, and although TL am not their viser, I have the right as an 
American citizen to give them my opinion, and I will briefly do it. 


The Senator then recommends— 

1. Strengthening the reserve in the Treasury by issuing bonds 
or Treasury notes bearing interest, to be sold for gold, to main- 
tain the parity of all our money. è 

2. In event of deficiency in revenues the Treasury Depart- 
ment should have power to meet and provide for it. 

3. Coining the seigniorage in the Treasury and using itin 
the ordinary operations of the Government. 

He then says: 

I heartily and truly believe that the best thing we can now do is to 
for a time, at least, the purchase of silver bullion. We should then turn our 
attention to measures that are demanded immediately to meet the dificul- 
ties of the hour. Let this be done promptly and 33 It involves a 
trust to your officers and great powers over the public funds. Iam 
totrustthem. If you are not, itisa ipia attitude in political affairs. 
would give them power to protect the of the Government against all 
enemies at home and abroad. 

If the fight must be for the possession of gold, we will use our cotton and 
our corn, our wheat and other productions, against all the productions of 
mankind. We, with our resources, can then enter into a financial com 
tion. We do not wanttodoitnow. We erto wait awhile until the 
are clear and see what will be the effect of the Indian policy, and what ar- 
rangements may be made for conducting another international conference. 

Mr. President, we have tried all these makeshifts which the 
opponents of the unlimited coinage of silver have forced us to 
adopt or leave their single gold standard of 1873 still in full force. 
We have tried them all. Now why not let the true friends of 
silver once try their policy? We have tried all the expedients 
that you gentlemen have forced us to take towards the rehabili- 
tation of silver, and now why not let our proposition be tried for 
awhile? Is there any reason for it? Why not let the friends 
of silver try-their policies a while? They were tried in the 
United States for nearly a century, and they proved satisfac- 
tory. They have been tested by time and approved, and now 
why not let them be tried again? 

ou ask me what would be my policy. I ought to answer that 

by asking you what your policy is. What do you gentlemen pro- 

pose to do when you get the act repealed, if you ever do? e 

2 like to know something about it. We have a right to 
ow. 
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As a great and growing nation increasing in 5 more 
rapidly than any nation, and also in wealth and the development 
of our manifold resources, this Congress and this Administration 
owe it to the sovereign cpaupis, the great masses whose servant 
and representatives we allare, to devise and establish by justand 
wise laws a safe and permanent financial system. 

If I had the power to declare and enforce a monetary system 
for our great country I would open our mints to the unlimited 
coinage of gold, with full legal tender, and to the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present ratio or 15ł to 1, and receive all 
the silver bullion offered to the mints at its market value and 
issue in exchange therefor standard silver dollars with fulllegal 
tender, and silver coin certificates payable in silver dollars, until 
4124 grains of standard silver metal were equal to a coined dollar 
and then give free as well as unlimited coinage to the silver dollar, 
and coin all the silver so offered as rapidly as possible intostand- 
ard dollars; retire the national-bank circulation as rapidly as 
practicable, and with the increase of.the silver dollars, if the 
currency of the country increased more apy than the increase 
of population and the demandsof commerce, I would extinguish 
the bonded debt as rapidly as possible and retire the noninterest- 
bearing legal-tender notes gradually, until we, as a nation, owed 
no man, woman, or child a dollar of debt. 

That is the system I would adopt, andI would enforce it by the 
imperious demand of Andrew Jackson. I want to wipe out the 
bonded debt, and now, since this fierce contest has come, I want 
to wipe out every paper obligation of the Government. I donot 
want any pretext made that this Government is hereafter to 
e gold reserve. Wipe out your bonds and then your green- 
backs and have nothing that the Government is compelled to re- 
deem in gold or in silver for that matter. 

We want no reserve held in the Treasury of the United States. 
We want no redemption fund there. We want the money of the 
United States to be in circulation in the hands of the people, 
and we do not want our finances to be in such a condition that a 
few foreign bankers and syndicates can form a ring upon us and 
draw out our reserves. That is the only reason on earth why I 
would retire the greenbacks. That is what our country wants 
asa great country, a permanent financial system. We do not 
want to be driven around by a parcel of foreign syndicates and 
bankers. We want to be above their power, above their influ- 
ence, above their reach. 

Then our money would be gold and silver coins of equal legal- 
tender paying and purchasing power, and our only paer currency 
the certificates for the deposited coins held in the Treasury for 
their redemption on presentation, and I would make these cer- 
tificates call only for dollars in coin, and would pay such kind of 
coin, silver or gala as the stock of each on hand might justify. 


If the prophecies of the opponents of silver should by any possi- 
ble 3 fulfilled, then when we had a sufficiency o 7 
coinage. 


dollars, together with the gold, I would suspend suc 
If this plan be impossible of securing, the next best plan would 
be ope our mints to the unlimited coinage of gold and the 
silver produced from our own mines, exchanging for thesilver at 
its market price silver dollars or silver coin certificates, as be- 
fore stated. 

According to the figures I have given, the reasonable proba- 
bilities are that we would receive of our own mine product for 
aes each year, only about $60,000,000, not $1 per capita. 
Certainly there could be no danger in this. 

Suppose we found there was some danger, is Congress im- 
pooni to save the country from danger? Not at all. It isin 

ger now. What we are trying to save the country from is 
real danger, but the friends who propose the unconditional re- 


pealare trying to save the country from an i inary danger 
a midn night dream, anightmare without foundation. It has al- 
ready ppeared and isdissipated. We are trying to save the 
coun from real danger, from gold monometallism, and the 


evils that have resulted to the world from it. 

No one more strongly favors true bimetallism, the perfect 
1 of gold and silver as bullion or metal, and as coin, than 
Ido, and no one labors more earnestly and consistently to secure 
such bimetallism than I do. The discriminating legislation of 
foreign nations and of our coinage act of February 12, 1873, and 
the very recent action of Austria-Hungary, and especially of 
India, have so rea depreciated the value of silver as a 
metal in the market that it seems unfair to the great masses of 
our people to permit owners of silver bullion or metal to have the 
same coined free in our mints into standard silver dollars—silver 
money —endowed by our laws with full legal tender, with all 
monetary functions, when unlimited coinage in our mints of sil- 
ver bullion at its market value in exchange for coined dollars 
would just as surely bring us to free coinage if our contentions 
proved true, and remove every possible ground that we are at- 
tempting to enact class legislation for the special benefit of sil- 
ver-mining States and silver-bullion owners. 

Therefore I would prefer unlimited coinage to free coinage asI 


have indicated; and the hue and cry that we propose legislation 
for silver simply for the benefit of silver miners is false so far 
as I am concerned. I have nota dollar of interest, directly or 
indirectly, and never expect to have, in any silver mine or in 
anybody interested in a silver mine except citizenship in this 
country. I am not advocating silver here because my people are 
interested in silver mining or in its metallic value. t: am advo- 
cating silver for monetary purposes and because my people, in 
sas ee ment, demand its use for monetary purposes. 

r. President, the first step to be taken, however, before we 
get any plan, is by way of amendment to the pending bill to re- 
quire the coinage of all the bullion on hand in the Treasury, and 
to coin it into standard silver dollars, and with them, or with 
silver-coin certificates to retire and cancel every United States 
Treasury note issued for the purchase of silver bullion just as 
quickly as possible. That ought to be done in thirty-six hours. 
Coin certificates ought to be issued for the full amount of these 
Treasury notes, based upon the silver in the Treasury; they 
oughtto be put in the subtreasuries and the national depositor- 
ies, and every United States Treasury note which is outstanding 
ought to be taken in at once. . 

That is what the country needs; and it needs it quickly. In 
my judgment such an amendment ought to be put on the pendin 
bill immediately or passed in a separate bill, whieh can be passe: 
more quickly than this bill will ever get through in any shape, 
manner, or form. I would re#stablish as quickly as possible the 
old constitutional Democratic bimetallism as nearly as the 
changed conditions would permit, with the hope and belief of 
finally attaining it in full. I would also increase the silver in 
the half and quarter dollars and dimes to the half, one-quarter, 
and one-tenth of the standard dollars and have but one currency 
for the Government and the people, the laborer and the office 
holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the bond- 
holder, and wipe out any class distinction by law. 

We hear some criticisms of those who only speak their senti- 
ments in regard tothe messageof the President. Mr.Cleveland 
is not the Democratic party. The Democratic Senators on this 
floor do not make the Democratic party. We as well as the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, as Democrats,are the agents, 
the servants, and the representatives of the sovereign people 
just as Mr. Cleveland is. Mr. Cleveland is at the head of our 
Democratic Administration, and he has his constitutional func- 
tions. We as Democratic Senators here have our constitutional 
functions, and they are as ee and distinct as the midnight 
eee and the noonday brightness. They go in separate 
spheres. 

Why should criticism be had of a Democratic Senator now be- 
cause he does not bow at once to the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law? Did anybody ever make such a criticism-in 1885? 
Mr. Cleveland then demanded—no, not demanded, but recom- 
mended—the repeal of the Bland law. He sent his message to 
us. He did not call us in extra session; but if he had it would 
not have made a particle of difference. He sent his message to 
Congress recommending the repeal of the Bland law. Did we 
re it? No, sir; we did not. Weneverentertained the prop- 
ry Were we read outof the Democratic party? Nota bit 
of it. 

We come to 1886, when he again recommended the re of 
the Bland law, and we paid no attention toit. It was his duty 
to recommend it as he honestly believed, and it was our duty as 
honestly entertained to pay no attention to it. There was no 
reading of us out of the Democratic party. In 1887 the clouds 
had been dissipated, the fears and apprehensions had subsided, 
everything was going along peacef and quietly, the country 
was on the road to peo erity, and the President did not sa 
anything about the land act in 1887, but in 1888, in the farewe 
me: e of that session, he referred to it incidentally, and in- 
doriad the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I see no eause for any criticism. We have had struggles be- 
fore, and we were not ignored or read out of the Democratic 


rty. 

1 hold in my hand a letter dated“ Executive Mansion, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 25, 1893,” addressed to Hon, W. J. 
Northen, and signed Grover Cleveland. 

I have not the time to read all of this letter, but it is abouta 
safe and stable currency and one dollar being as good as another 
dollar, all of which we have to-day. The President says: 

In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon nor 
patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

We do not want to build on it; we do not want to patch it over; 
but we want to wipe it out and pass a proper substitute for It. 
That is what we want, and that is just what the President 
wants. We stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder. I read, 
however, in this letter: 

Iam astonished by the opposition in the S 
would relieve the present unfortunate situs 


So am I astonished, profoundly astonished that the President 


3 to such prompt action as 
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should expect us, who have fought here for years and years for 
our honest and sincere conyictions in regard to silver, to flee 
from the battlefield of silver and fall upon a single poa stand- 
ard. Not quite yet, Mr. President. What right did the Presi- 
dent have to expect us to yield because of the panicky apprehen- 
sions of Wall street and a few business men? The President 
continues: 

mer daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such ar may not 
be the cause of plunging the country into deeper depression than it has yet 
known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe. 

Mr. President, would it be sacriligious in me, would it be im- 
proper in me to recommend to the President, when he offers up 


his prayers to accompany them with that grand old Presbyte- 
rian song: 


God moves in amysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


* * * + 
Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


* . * . 
Behind a fro proviđence 
He hides 9 face. 
* * * * 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain. 

The President has had fears that these lowering clouds were 
about to swamp this country ever since 1885. There is only one 
man in public life who has more unfulfilled predictions on record 
than the President, and that is JOHN SHERMAN. [Laughter.] 

This is no disrespect to him. He is an honest and a brave 
man, and he has the courage to tell us what he thinks. But, 
oh, how often he has been mistaken! [Laughter.] There is no 
danger to the Democratic party. When Mr. Cleveland and 
every Senator here, and every member of the other House, and 
all the members of that grand old party who compose it to-day 
shall have passed to that bourn whence no traveler returns, 
the Democratic party will only be in its youthful vigor and man- 
hood 


It is the only political organization which has survived the 
wreck and ravages of time for over a century. It was not organ- 
ized to die and fade away from this earth. Its principles, crys- 
tullized and proclaimed by the immortal Jefferson, became vi- 
talized with immortality, and they will stand as beacon lights 
and as monumental landmarks; they will be pillars of cloud by 
day and pillars of fire by night to guide the Democratic hosts to 
victory when all of us shall have passed away. 

No, no, Mr. President, our differences will not destroy the 
Democratic party: It will survive us and all our struggles, and 
continue to bless the country as it has; and the enforcement of 
its principles will bring it to true Democratic bimetallism. 


[NoTE.—Since the foregoing speech was delivered, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in response to the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, has reported to the Senate that he has not redeemed silver 
certificates issued on the deposit of silver dollars in gold or gold 
obligations. J am very glad to be able to make this statement, 
which sustains what I stated to be the law and removes from the 
Secretary any ground of criticism.] 


Remonetization of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday and Wednesday, October 7 and 11, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill R. I) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890. entitled An act ecting the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 

8 — 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The first time I e in the Senate I felt 
as though I sogas to apologize for doing so. The first time I had 
occasion to submit some observations upon the measure now 
under consideration I felt that f was under an obligation to apolo- 
gize to the Senate for doing so and for breaking what I under- 
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stand is an unwritten rule which has been in force in this body 
for many years, that a new member shall listen rather than talk. 
I presume if any apology is due from me to-day it is not to the 
Senate of the United States, but to Wall street and Lombard 
street for delaying somewhat the passage of the measure now 
before the Senate. 


I have no desire, Mr. President, to consume unnecessary time. 
Mr.STEWART. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield that 
I may suggest the want of a quorum? 


Mr. ALLEN. No, I do not care for a quorum.’ 

Mr. STEWART. All right; but I Senators would learn 
something if they would come here. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will make them hear me whether they are 
here or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN. L have no desire now to consume unnecessary 
time: and while it may be believed by those who have not been 
engaged in the active consideration of the question now before 
the Senate that much time has been consumed, and perhaps 
uselessly, I am well convinced in my own mind that the discus- 
sion which has gone on here for two months has been pro- 
ductive of very great benefit not only to the members of the 
Senate, but to the country at large. = 

The question, Mr. President, is of too much importance, it is 
too far-reaching in its effects upon the people of this generation 
and future generations of our countrymen, it has too much effect 
upon the form and substance of our republican system of gov- 
ernment to be considered May: 

I had the honor on the 2ith of August to submit some obser- 
vations in the Senate on the amendment which I propose to 
offer to the pending bill, providing for the free and unlimited 
8 197 55 of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, a return to the policy es- 
tablished by the Government on the 2d of April, 1792. I then 
discussed two propositions which it seems to me can not be con- 
troverted or successfully assailed. 

The first proposition is that the Constitution of the Govern- 
ment under which we live recognizes silver as money, and the 
second proposition is that whenever a power is conferred upon 
any branch of the Government for the public benefit it becomes 
a duty enjoined upon that branch of the Government to enforce 
it, and power and duty under such circumstances are synony- 
mous words. I had occasion in that speech to cite quite liber- 
ally quotations from judicial authority sustaining the several 
propositions then laid down. To-day, however, I propose to touch 
upon several other branches of this really important question. 
I desire to show that in the Senate of the United States false 
ideas of political economy are taught. Without further pre- 
liminary remarks, I now refer in a general way to the coinage 
legislation of this country. 

On the 2d of April, 1792, the first mint of the United States 
was established at Philadelphia under anact of Congress passed 
at that time establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States. Under that act of Congress the dollar was de- 
clared to ba the unit of value in this country. Silver and gold 
were admitted upon equal terms to the mint and to free coinage 
and both were made full legal-tender money, and continued 
so from that time until the passage of the act of February 12, 
1873, commonly known as the demonetizing act. Thus from 
the origin of the Government down to February 12, 1873, both 
gold and silver were money of this country. There had been 
no restriction upon the coinage of either of these metals, and 
there was no occasion at the time of the passage of the demone- 
tizing act for any restriction. 

All the marvelous growth of this country, from the days of 
its colonial existence to 1873, had been made under what was 
and is known as thedouble system of money, under a system ad- 
mitting both gold and silver to free and equal co at the 
mints. However, on the 12th of February, 1873, the silver money 
or this country was stricken down by the act of Congress of that 

ate. 

Itis needless for me to say that a great many of the people of 
this country believe that the demonetization of silver was a 
crime against the prosperity of the nation. I do not person- 
ally know anything about its history. Not having been a mem- 
ber of this body at that time, I am not able tosay whether it was 
by procurement or not; but certainly the effect of the passage of 
that act aps been detrimental to the prosperity and happiness of 
our people. 

In 1878 Congress, under the compulsion of a strong public sen- 
timent, enacted the law of February 28, 1878, commonly known as 
the Bland-Allison act, reéstablishing the coinage of silver ina 
qualified way. Instead of rehabilitating silver fully and putting 
it upon an absolute equality with gold as it existed before 1873, 
the Bland-Allison act provided for the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of silver by the Government and the coinage of a maximum 
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or minimum sum per month, giving the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury discretionary power to coin not less than two million nor 
more than four on dollars’ worth monthly. 

July 14, 1890, the Sherman act (so called) was passed requiring 
the purchase monthly of four and a half million ounces of fine 
‘silver and the coinage of $2,000,000 per month up to July 1, 1891, 
from the silver thus purchased, and after that time the coinage 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the issu- 
ance of legal-tender notes in the purchase of the ‘bullion, It is 
that act which is now under consideration. 

Briefly, then, the course of this nation has been in 1873 to 
strike down and destroy silver as the money of our people. In 
1878 there was a partial re®stablishment of silver as money, but 
so hampered and restricted by legislation as to make it almust 
inefficient. For instance, the Bland-Allison act contained a 
provision giving persons the right in a contract to discriminate 
against silver, something that had never been done before in 
the history of this country. The Sherman act retains the same 
provision, giving parties who make contracts the power to name 
the specific of money they will receive in liquidation of 
their contracts, and by that means putting it in the power of the 
money sharks to practically nullify silver legislation. 

From 1873 to this momentsilver has not occupied in the org 
of this nation the position the Constitution intended it shoul 
occupy and the position the requirements of the country de- 
manded it should occupy; and because of this a disparity exists 
between the bullion value of silver and the coin value of gold 
at the present time, and it is urged that the true We of this 
nation is to abandon silver until the parity, to which my friend 
ee New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] occasionally refers, is estab- 
lished. 


Our friends upon the other side have taught many Peres 
heresies, and one of the heresies taught by them in discus- 
sion has been that chief of heresies, intrinsic value. My friend, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], on two separate days 
sent out for a dictionary, had it brought in here, and read it to 
us to show that there was such a thing as intrinsic value in 
money. i 

What is meant by intrinsic value? The advocates of the gold 
standard tell us that intrinsic value is that commercial value 
which resides in the money, thing, or metal, and that there must 
be a correspondence between that thing and the coin value, or 
the money is flat money, and therefore unsound. I thinkI have 
heard my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] ring the 
paanga on that question since this extraordinary session has 
been in existence. Ihave taken occasion once or twice to point out 
that it is the office or function performed, and not thing 
which is the evidence of the money, which makes the money; it 
is the power or function which performs the office of exchange 
which makes the money, and not the commercial value of the 
material which is used in the performance of that function. 

I know that this doctrine is met in the spirit of selfishness, 
Ican understand how a few men, controlling the volume of gold 
in the world. can hire the closest financiers of this nation, and 
the cheap fellows of other nations to write essays, 8 
the beau of the theory of intrinsic value. I can understan 
that, because, if once the theory ofintrinsic value is overthrown, 
the occupation of the money changer, like the occupation of 
Othello, is gone. 

I do not propose, however, to rest this point on my own argu- 
ment or deductions. I propose to submit authorities which can 
not be questioned. 

In February, 1877, a commission sitting in thiscity, consisting 
of Senator JONES of Nevada, as chairman, and Senators Bout- 
well and Bogy, and Representatives Willard and BLAND, held a 
session of the United States moneter commission. At that 
time Henri Cernuschi, a distinguished Italian . 
before the commission by invitation and gave valuable testimony, 
not only on the subject of the intrinsic value of money, but 
upon kindred subjects of vast importance. That gentleman, in 
answer to a question of thechairman of the commission, said: 

I was an LL. D. and a graduate at Pavia, Italy, in 1842. The political 
events of 1848 caused me to leave my native country, and I came to Paris, 
where I became a banker. In 1870 I retired from business. 

. briefly the character of the man who testifies upon this 
su . 

On page 7, of this little book, he says: 

Iwill give you my definition of money— 

It is true that we must have a proper definition and a proper 
conception of the office to be performed by money before we can 
cousider it properly. 

. Iwill my definition of money: Mo: val t W. 
tobe en anda e ee 

Further down on the same page he says: 
CECT 
with to metallic money also, the value is.created by law. It is, how- 


ever, thefact. If yousuppose that gold is not money, is not legal tender— 
legal tender—the 


ityou su that sitver is not money,is not 
gad end value of silver is lost. 9 
On page 8 he says: 


This fact that money is a value created by law is one of t importance, 
and I can cite you the highest authorities in proof that what I say is true, 


The question was put to the witness: 


Q. Supposing the gold and silver metals to have no other use than as 
piney Rt Sala iney then maintain the same value that they now maintain 

A. There would be a diminution of their purchasing power, because the 
purchasing power of money is in direct proportion to the volume of money 
existing. all gold and silver are used solely as money, all the ornaments 
and all the dows ry will be melted and coined. and the volume of money will 
be incre: It will be exactly as if a new mine of money had been opened. 
And the volume of circulating money being made larger than before, there 
2 a corresponding diminution in the purchasing power of every metallic 

r. 


On page 11 of this book he says: 


Money (nomisma in Pelee ng Shee is but a frivolity, a futility, a triſle, and 


and power to satisfy all our wants. (Politica.)” 

In virtue of a voluntary convention, money (nomisma) has become the 
medium of exchange. We say “nomisma,” because it is not so by nature, 
but by law nomos,’ and because it is in our power to change it and toren- 
der it useless. (Ethica.) 

After Aristotle we have the Pandects of Justinian, the great source of all 
modern laws, 


I cite here a quotation from the Pandects of Justinian found in 
this book: 

The origin of buyingand selling began with . Formerly money 
was unknown, and there existed no terms to differentiate merchandise and 
price, but everyone, acco’ to the wants of the time and circumstances, 
exchanged things useless to against which were useful; for it 
happens frequently that one is in need of what another has in excess. But 
as it seldom coincided that what one possessed the other wanted, and con- 
versely, a material was “elected " whose legal and perpetual value remedied 
by its homogeneity the difficulties of barter. This material b officially 
coined, circulates and holds its power. not so much from its su nce as 
from its quantity: since then each of the two things exchanged is no longer 
called merchandise, but only one, the other is called price. 


So Justinian says the power of money resides not in the sub- 
bi but in the quantity. Quantity is exactly what nature 
produces. 

I turn now to volume 1 of Macleod’s Elements of Economics, 
and on page 231 I find: 


This bak enn “intrinsic value“ meets us at every turn in econom- 
ics; and yet the slightest reflection will show that todefine value to besome- 

external to a thing, and then to be constantly speaking of intrinsic 
value, are self-contradictory and inconsistentideas. And it came to be held 
that labor is necessary to nud is the cause of all value. 


On page 232 of the same volume the following occurs: 


The expression “intrinsic value“ isso common that persons are apt to over- 
look its incongruity of ideas; it is, however, a plain contradiction in terms. 


andif we use words of import whose meaning has not been so cor- 
rupted, its absurdity will be apparent at once. Thus, who ever heard of in- 
trinii distance, or ofan intrinsic ratio? The 9 of these expressions 
is apparent at once, but they are in no way moreabsurd than intrinsic value. 
If we speak of the intrinsic value of money, we may just as well ak of 
the intrinsic distance of St. Paul's. or the intrinsic ratio of five. say 
that money has intrinsic value because it js material and the produce of 
labor, and that a bank note or bill of exchange is only the representative of 
value, is just as absurd as to say that a wooden yard measure is intrinsic 
distance, and that the space between two points a yard apart is the repre- 
sentative of distance. 


On page 235 of the same book oceurs the following: 


That unfortunate confusion of ideas between the value of a commodity 
pang tns quani: of another commodity it will oper and the quantity 
of r embodied, as it were, in the commodity i , Which is chiefly owing 
to Smith and adopted by Ricardo, has not only led to that mischievous ex- 
pression intrinsic value,” the source of endless confusion in economics, but 
also to the search for something which very: slight reflection would have 
shown to be impossible, namely, an invariable standard of value. 

From pages 230 and 231 of the same book I read the following: 

There is nothing which troubles this controversy more than for want of 
distinguishing between value and virtue. 

Value is only the price of and that can never be certain, because it 
must be there at all times and inall places of the same value; therefore noth- 
3 have intrinsic value. 

ut things have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all places have 
the same e—the loadstone to attract iron, and the several qualities that 
belong to herbs and drugs, some p tive, some diuretical, ete. But these 
things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small value or no 
price, accord to the place where they are K — 5 or scarce; as the red 
nettle, though it be of excellent yirtue to stop , yet here it isa weed 
of no value from its plenty. And so are spices in their own na- 
tive soll of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, but with us of great 
value, and yet in both places of the sume excellent intrinsic virtue. 


Allarticles of commerce have but one value, and that is the 
commercial value, a value fixed by the law of supply and demand. 
An article may have intrinsic virtue and a commercial value at 
the same time. For instance, all food products have intrinsic 
or life-giving virtues or qualities, and at the same time they 
bere a el me reial one and a 5 W pag ase Bere life- 
giving and life-sus g quali ey may be sail possess 
intrinsic virtue as well as commercial value, but when you go 
into the domain of commerce, it is an absolute absurdity 
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speak of anything, more especially money, which is the repre- 
sentative of all things, as having intrinsic value. 

What is meant when Senators use the expression “intrinsic 
value?“ Is it not meant that nature through some subtle proc- 
ess has placed in gold or silver certain qualities which are in- 
merent, which can not be removed? Is it not an internal virtue 
a thing placed there and conferred by nature, and not by man? 
And yet it isa common occurrence that these very articles, which 
are said to possess intrinsic value, fluctuate, according to the law 
of supp and demand—up to-day and down to-morrow. 

I believe if there is any fallacy which has been taught in this 
8 and which is far reaching in its evil consequences, it is 
this fallacy of intrinsic value in money. 

The material of which money is coined or on which it isstamped 
is withdrawn from the field of commerce when being used as 
money. It is as dead in its effect upon the commercial value of 
the class of articles to which it belongs as though it were in the 
bowels of the earth or in the bottom of the ocean; it is taken out 
of circulation as an article of commerce, and is used exclusively 
as a medium of exchange, performing the money function and 
losing its place as an article of commerce. 

Works on political economy of recent date are discarding this 
doctrine of intrinsic value in money.» It is the function, the 
office performed by the thing called money, which gives it its 
money value. It is the volume, the number of units in circula- 
tion, and which are exchanged t all other things, which 

ives money its proper power and its proper money value. 

here is no more necessity fora dollar's being made of gold or 
silver, for that matter, than there is for a yardstick to be made 
of ivory or gold. You might as well se that by measuring a 
yard of cloth with a yardstick made of gold, you would give the 
cloth measured more value than it would have if it were meas- 
ured with a yardstick of wood or some other inferior material. 
The wealth resides in the articles which are exchanged, and not 
in the money which effects the exchange. 

Mr. President, among the Jews gold as money dates from the 
time of David. King Pheidon, of Argos, it is said, introduced 
silver money into Greece about the middle of the eighth century 
before Christ. The Romans struck silver money for the first 
time in 209 B. C., and in 207 B.C. they struck the first gold coins. 
Among modern nations Venice, in 1285, and Florence, seem to 
have been the first to have coined gold inanyquantity. Henry 
III, of England, about 1272, coined gold, but with so little success 
that. for a long time after, Edward III. about 1377, was regarded as 
the first English monarch who had coined gold, Edward III was 
able, only after a voluntary circulation had continued for a long 
time, to eee anyone from refusing rose nobles, a peculiar sort 
an coin of that date, current at 6s. Sd. and stamped with the figure 
of a rose. 

Wampum was legal tender in Massachusetts in 1640 to the 
amount of 12d. In 1640 the court of Massachusetts re- rated wam- 
pum at 4 of the white and 2 of the black fora penny. In 1635 
musket balls were used in Massachusetts for change at a farth- 
i legal tender for sums under 12d. 

arly in the eighteenth century tobicco was adopted as cur- 
rency; it was placed in warehouses and the receipts passed as 
currency. : 

Some African tribes used cowrie shells, 200 being valued at 1d. 
The Mexicans, when conquered by the Spanish adventurers, 
were using grains of cacao as money. en the intercourse 
between the Europeans and the negroes upon the river Gambia 
first commenced the medium of exchange was iron; next it was 
tobacco. The legal currency of Lacedzemonia was made of iron, 
and that of the arte Romans of copper. 

I quote, Mr. President, from Say’s Political Economy, volume 
1, chapter 21, section 2, page 239: 

Money is a mere intermedial object of exchange between an object in pos- 
session and the object of desire. The choice of its material is of no great 
importance. Money is not desired as an object of food, of household use, or 
of personal cove: , but for the purpose of re-sale, as it were, and re-ex- 
change for some object of utility after having been originally received in 
exchange for one such already. Money is. therefore, not an object of con- 
sumption. It passes through the hands without sensible diminution or in- 


jury, and may perform its office equally well whether its material be gold 
or silver, leather or paper. 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PETTI- 
GREW. 

Mr. ALLEN. In the book from which I have quoted, the 
work of Cernuschi, on page 8 occurs the following: 


Money is a Value created by law. 


The doctrine that money is a value created by law was pro- 
mulgated twenty-two centuries ago. It was advanced by Aris- 
totle, the gress philosopher, a pupil of Plato, and is to be found 
in his works of a tical character. It has been advocated in 
one form or another from that time to the present moment by 
those who have given careful thought to the subject of money; 


and, with the exception of a few political economists of fifty 
years ago, the political economists and writers upon the subject 
of money, of recognized authority, admit that it is not at all es- 


sential in the money thing to have any especial commercial, or 
what is commonly called intrinsic, value. 

This Italian from whom I have quoted, who was himself a dis- 
tinguished man in his own country, a practical financier for 
years, fully educated, qualified and equipped, seems to have made 
a thoroug study of this question. He scouts the idea advanced 
in this Senate that there is any such thing as intrinsic value in 
money. i 

lf Senators who talk about this matter—and I have heard my 
friend from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] talk about it a good deal 
mean to say that the intrinsic value they refer to resides in the 
function or office that money performs; that the volume of money 
should keep pace with population and with the growth of wealth, 
then I fully concur with them that there must be intrinsic value 
in that sense. But I have heard no Senator offer a reason (and 
if there be a reason I pause to hear it now) why there should be 
any commercial value in the thing which evidences money or 
which is called the money thing. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The best reason I can give is that commer- 
cial value is essential as a means of limiting its quantity. I ask 
the Senator whether his Italian philosopher suggests any means 
of iets, bom quantity of money? 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. So far as the definition of intrinsic value is con- 
cerned, as applied to gold and silver, I do not care to discuss it. 
I do not care whether the term is properly used, if it is to be criti- 
cally discussed and explained, when we speak of the intrinsic 
value of gold and silver, All that I have ever said in the Sen- 
ate is that intrinsic value” has for over two hundred years 
been used by the common people and by writers as synonymous 
with commercial value as dist ished from the money value of 
metals when stamped by the Government, and I read from Web- 
ster, and from a later lexicographer, to show that I was correct. 
Therefore, when I speak of the intrinsic value of gold and silver 
as distinguished from its money value as coin, lamsimply using 
a phrase that the whole world understands. I do not care 
whether some critic thinks that the phrase is correct; it has been 
properly used for some two hundred years by the great mass of 

ple. 

In regard to the other proposition it seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska confuses two questions. Whether intrinsic 
value is necessary to make good money is another question. I 
do not care now to go into the question as to whether the Govern- 
ment. by simply stamping paper, without making any promise 
to redeem it in gold or silver, and making it a legal tender, can 
make good money. We should not agree upon that proposition 
if the Senator contends that it can be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that in 1813 and 1814 the English, Prussian, and Russian 
Governments issued several million dollars of international pa- 
per money that always stood cent for cent and dollar for dollar 
with gold and silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not familiar with the matter the Senator 
refers to. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was an international money. 

Mr. DOLPH. But I will risk my reputation that there was 
some obligation on the part of those 3 behind that 

per to redeem it. If the Senator takes issue with me upon 
that matter, I will endeavor to look it up. The Continental Gov- 
ernment issued money, and the Senator will remember that it 
depreciated until it took $500 of that Continental paper money 
to equal $1 in gold or silver. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon does not answer the 
question I put to him. The Senator makes a mistake in assum- 
ing that I take the position of an unlimited issue of irredeema- 
ble paper money. 

Mr. DOLPH. Or a limited issue. The principle would be 
the same if it were a limited issue. 

Mr. ALLEN. I defy the Senator from Oregon or yey pene 
Senator in this Chamber to point out an instance in all history 
where the volume of paper money was limited by a government 
and it was given full legal-tender quality that it was not good 
money. 

Mr DOLPH. I defy the Senator from Nebraska to point out 
an instance in all history where paper money was issued without 
some promise of the Government behind it to redeem it in some 
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way in something more valuable that it did not depreciate until 
it was not worth anything. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not talking about the question of irre- 
deemability. That is a creation of the Senator’s own mind. I 
simply say this, that there is not an instance in all the históry 
of finance, from the time the morning stars sang together un 
this moment, in any government in the civilized world where 
the volume of paper money was qualified and limited and given 
a legal-tender quality that it was not good money. You can go 
back to the time of the Bank of Venice and come down to this 
moment. 

Mr. DOLPH. What does the Senator say to my proposition 
that all good paper money has had the promise of a government 
back of it to redeem it in some form in something more valua- 
ble than itself? The principle is the same as if a man without 
propariy should issue his promissory notes and undertake to 

oat them. Nobody would take them, because, while there was 
a promise to pay, there would not be the ability to pay. Of 
course, if this Government should issue a large amount of paper 
money, agreeing to redeem it in gold coin and make provision 
for its redemption in gold coin, I do notknow how much it could 
float, but a very large amount. If, however, it did not agree to 
redeem it in gold or silver coin, it could not float it; it would not 
remain at par with gold and silver money. 

Mr. A EN. The Senator from Oregon will stray from the 
text. The question of irredeemable paper money is not being 
discussed now. Ihave taken no position upon that subject what- 
ever, nor do I think the Senator from Oregon will be able to lead 
me there. Paper money that has heretofore been issued and 
has been in use in civilized countries has been a redeemable 
paper money. Now, let me ask the Senator ifit is not true that 
the English Government to-day hasseveral millions of dollars of 
paper money which has not a dollar of coin behind it. I think 
the amount is something like $100,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think that is correct, but I am not pre- 
pared at this moment to go into a historical statement with re- 
gard to the finances of Great Britain. 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean to say that there is circulating in that 
Empire that amount of money that has not a dollar of gold or sil- 
ver behind it. Let me ask the Senator this question: Is it not true 
that this Government has issued a redeemable paper money with- 
out a dollar of gold or silver behind it, which paper money has 
always stood at par with gold and silver, even when they were 
at a premium? 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, the Senator from Nebraska and I may 
be getting pretty near together. I do not consider the amount 
of reserve in our Treasury as of extreme importance so long as 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds and 
sell them at an hour's notice at any time for gold coin upon the 
markets of tue world. He can provide $500,000,000, if that 
amount could be obtained, by the sale of bonds inasingle day 
under ths authority he now has for the redemption of our legal 
tenders and other notes which are payable in gold coin. But I 
undertake to say that the paper money of the Government of 
Great Britain which the Senator talks about has behind it the 
bonds of the Government, and they are redesmable by the Gov- 
ernment in coin, whether the coin is actually in the Bank of 
England or anywhere else for that purpose or not. 

Mr. PA R. I wish to ask the Senator a question simply 
to ascertain his meaning. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What does the Senator mean by having 
neither gold nor silver behind the paper? What does he mean 
by that phrase? 

Mr. EN. I mean to say that it is uncovered paper, in the 
ordi sense of the term. 

Mr. PALMER. Is that any more satisfactory than the other 
question? Does the Senator mean to say that there is no ulti- 
mate redeemability about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not said so. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh! 

Mr. ALLEN. Thave been contending with the Senator from 
Oregon that he has not comprehended me. Iam not discussing 
that question at all, but I say that the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Illinois have not yet shown the Senate, nor 
ean it, in my judgment, be shown that this so-called intrinsic 
value is at all essential to money. The Senator from Illinois says 
he thinks it is essential because of the ability to control its vol- 
ume, if I understand him rightly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator tell me whether he uses the 
term ‘intrinsic value” as synonymous with commercial value? 
Does he think that good money must be either something that 
has commercial value or is exchangeable into something that has 
commercial value? 

Mr. ALLEN. Now the Senator from Oregon agrees with me. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not discuss the question of the meanin, 
of intrinsic.“ We will take the term ‘‘ commercial value.” 


repeat, I ask the Senator if he takes the position that it is not 
necessary that good money should be made of something that has 
commercial value, or that it must be money that can be exchanged 
into that which has commercial value? 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, I want to compromise with the Senator 
from Oregon. Iwill not continue speaking of intrinsic value,” 
but will say commercial value. Let us then call it commercial 
value. Now, let me ask my friend from Oregon what office does 
commercial value in the money thing or the money material 

rform when the thing is,being used as amedium of exchange? 

oint it out. 

Mr. DOLPH. My dear sir, it makes the gold coin of the 
United States worth 100 cents on the dollar, not only in the 
United States, but in every civilized world upon the face of the 
globe. It is the commercial value of the gold that is in the gold 
coin that does that, and whenever a gold coin is taken from the 
United States the fact that it has upon it the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment or the devices provided by law does not affect its value 
aparticle. It is sold by weight and melted up and recoined 
in the foreign country, or sold there as bullion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard that argumentused agreat many 
times. We are told sometimes by gentlemen who maintain the 
theory the Senator from Oregon maintains, that the value of gold 
bullion is equivalent to the coin or money value of gold. They 
point to the fact that the gold bullion is equivalent to the gold 
coin in its value. Therefore they say it is good money, it is 
sound money the worldover. Now, whatmakes the gold bullion 
in the gold dollar worth its face in the coined metal? 

Mr. DOLPH. The fact of the great law of supply and demand, 
which gives value toevery product of human industry. The 
fact that it is valuable for ornament and for use, valuable in the 
arts, and valuable for money. It is not the fact that it contains 
the stamp of the Government upon it or is made legal tender in 
the United States. These, when it leaves the United States, are 
of no value whatever. I admit that being used for money by 
many nations of the earth helps to give it commercial value, if 
you prefer that term to intrinsic value. It has more value by 
reason of the fact that it is used for money in the great com- 
mercial nations of the earth than if it were used alone in the arts. 

But that does not show that the stamp of the Government, or 
the laws of the United States that make it a legal-tender, fix its 
value. The United States can help to make iron, or copper, or 
lead, or silver more valuable by pede a bounty so that mines 
will be more successfully worked and there may be a larger 
product of those metals; but that would not be fixing the SACE 
of a metal by legislation and by the stamp of the Government. 
All that governments do to enhance the value of gold when they 
provide for its use as money is by providing a greater use for it 
and making more demand for the market. They do increase 
the value of it, but just as they could increase the value of iron 
or copper or coal under such legislation as I have suggested. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon still runs away from 
the text. He does not answer the question, and I put it again: 
When gold or any material is being used as money and as a me- 
dium of exchange what office or function in that exchange does 
the commercial value of the thing used as money perform? 

Mr. DOLPH, When the metal out of which it is used is com- 
mercially worth as much as the face of the coin, it makes the 
ae worth 100 cents on the dollar in this country and every» 
where. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that, if the Senator please, but 
what particular function in the thing called money does the com- 
mercial value of that thing perform? 

Mr. DOLPH. It gives it its value. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, then, I have got the Senator down to the 
point. Hesaysit gives it its value. Mr. President, that isa 
most fatal admission for the Senator from Oregon to make. 
There is not a schoolboy of 15 years of age in the State of Ne- 
braska or in the Senator’s own State who does not know that 
when you give a metal unlimited and free coinage the bullion is 
worth the coin value in consequence of coinage laws. It is the 
fact that the Senator can go to the mints of the Unites States 
and have his bullion coined into dollars without expense to him 
that makes that bullion worth a dollar. 

Mr. DOLPH. Of course that is true. With the free coinage 
of silver the money value of the silver dollar would be the same 
as the commercial value of the silver in it. That is whatI have 
been talking here whenever I have talked on this subject; and 
that is the reason why free coinage is not practicable. It would 
be the commercial value of the silver that would give the money 
value to the dollar. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, let me ask my friend from Oregon one 
more question. Suppose there was free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, would that make the silver bullion in the silver dollar 
worth the face oi the coin? 

Mr, DOLPH. The face value of the dollar? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, the face value of the dollar? 
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Mr. DOLPH. No, not the par value of the dollar, but the 
silver dollar would be worth no more than the commercial value 
of the bullion it contained. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a strange doctrine. Now, the Senator 
from Oregon has te himself in a peculiar position. 

Mr. DOLPH. ith free coinage it is understood, without 
any undertaking by the Government to redeem it in something 
more valuable, either by receiving it for public dues or for any 
other use or as the equivalent of gold, and undertaking to main- 
tain the gold standard or otherwise. 

Mr. LEN. The Senator from Oregon says now with refer- 
ence to gold, that the commercial value or the bullion value of the 

old is equivalent to its coin value. He admits that it is equiva- 
ET to the coin value of the gold in consequence of the free and 
unrestrictedcoinage. Thatis the proposition the Senator makes. 
Suppose I go to my friend, the Senator from Oregon, who has 
some gold bullion in his pocket and offer him $4.90for it. He will 
not take it because he can go to the mint and have it coined into 
a $5 piece and that is worth more tohim, and it costs him noth- 
ing to coin it. Then it must be true that the value of the bul- 
lion in a dollar under a system of free and unlimited coinage is 
always equivalent in value to the coin. That the Senator from 
Oregon admits with reference to gold, and yet when it comes to 
the question of silver the Senator declares that the silver money 
will drop down to the bullion value of the silver in the coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me call the attention of the Senator to the 
trade dollar which contained more silver than the standard dol- 
lar, and which depreciated and was worth no more than 80cents. 

Mr. ALLEN. es, I understand that; and it was because the 
trade dollar lacked the essential of all money, and that is the 
legal-tender quality. 

Mr. DOLPH. It was alegal tender to the amount of 85 until 


I rag eg what would be the rule in the United 
ule in Mexico, would it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not care anything about Mexico. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator knows that Mexico coins silver 
dollars with more silver in them than in our own dollar, and yet 
you can take one of our silver dollars into Mexico and getnearly 
two of their Mexican dollars for it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to ask the Senator from Oregon if the 
legal-tender dollar, that will pay as much debt, that will buy as 
much property, whether that dollar be com d of gold or sil- 
ver or paper, is not within its own jurisdiction the equal of any 
other legal-tender dollar, and when you go beyond its own juris- 
diction there is not one of your dollars that is a dollar; they go 
as commodities? If your gold eagle goes, it goes as bullion; if 
your silver dollar goes, it goes as bullion; if your paper dollar 
goes, it goes as a mere promise to pay; but none of them are 
money when they pass beyond the jurisdiction of their own 
5 

Mr. LPH. Very well; that is true, as I stated before; but 
the gold dollar is worth just as much if you melt it up or ham- 
mer it into a slug or a bar when it leaves the country as the gold 
piece is worth here. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, it isonly worth—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, the rule that will work in the United 
States will work in the adjoining Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes, it should do it if it is a universal rule, 
as the Senator says it has prevailed in all time from earliest his- 
tory substantially. Then it will work as well in Mexico as it will 
in the United States. In Mexico to-day their silver dollars 
are worth only about half as much as a gold dollar and will only 
purchase commodities at that rate. Then how is it that the 
rule does not work in Mexico? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon is not going to get 
me down into Mexico. But the law of the United States giving 
our money full legal tender power and the difference in the civ- 
ilization of the two countries account for any difference in their 
money. 

Mr. DOLPH. A moment ago the Senator wanted to go 
through all time and over all the world, and now he is bound to 
stay within the limits of the United States. 

Mr, ALLEN. We are solving the question so far as its effects 
in this country are concerned. I put the Senator in this posi- 


tion according to his own admission, and I desire to repeat it so 
that the country may know the E these gentlemen occupy; 
and that is this, that the gold bullion in a gold dollar is worth 
the coin, under a system of free and unlimited coinage of gold; 
Tut kabalon 4m: ther airen doar, wader a tree auc ante sod 
coinage of silver, is not worth the bullion in the coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. A gold dollar. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh no, the bullion in a silver dollar is not 
worth the coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘‘ The coin value of the metal?” 
derstand exactly what the Senator means. 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean the 4124 grains of standard silver that 
are coined into a dollar. 

Mr. DOLPH. Under our present system such a dollar is now 
the equivalent of a gold dollar, because, asI have asserted, and 
I do not care to go over the ground again, it issubstantially re- 
deemed by the Governmentin gold; but under free coinage, 
where everybody would carry bullion to the mints and have it 
converted into the standard dollar, the coin value of a silver 
dollar as measured in gold would be exactly what the commercial 
value of the silver was. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have nota dollar of silver money redeem- 
able in gold in this country, and never had. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is substantially the case. 

Mr. ALLEN. Our silver money is 5 of final payment in 
this country; and yet it must be patent to the Senator Con Ore- 
gon, as it certainly is to the thinking people of the United States, 
that the free and unlimited coinage of any metal makes the bul- 
lion equivalent to the coin. It is only when you have restricted 
coinage, such as we had under the Bland- Allison act and suchas 
we have under the Sherman act, where there is a great body of 
surplus metal that is not admitted to the mints and not coined, 
and the surplus is used as a commodity, that there is a disparity 
between the bullion value and the coin value. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator asserts a most remarkable propo- 
sition. Up to the time of the so-called demonetization of silver 
there were only a little over 8,000,000 silver dollars coined in 
the United States and the whole amount of silver coinage, the 
fractional coins and all others, I think did not exceed $100,000,- 
000 in eighty years of our existence. Between 1873 and 1878 we 
coined more silver in the United States than we had ever coined 
in all our histo In about four months after the ge of the 
Bland act we coined as many silver dollars as we had coined in 
eighty years. Wemadeamarketfor moresilver under the Bland 
act and the Sherman law than we ever had before and could ever 
hope to have under the free co eof silver. Still, the Sena- 
tor says that we are not using it all; that we have left such a 
surplus to go upon the markets of the world that we have de- 
preciated the price of silver. It is a most astonishing state- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon forgets the fact that 
this country has been growing some. ae the surplus al- 
ways fixes the value of an article, and there being silver not ad- 
mitted to the mints it becomes simply a commodity and fixes 
the commercial value of the silver in the silver coin. 

Mr. DOLPH. It has not grown in that proportion, 

Mr. ALLEN. We coined in round numbers probably of sub- 
sidiary coins and silver doliars something like $100,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. And on our purchases of silver by the depre- 
ciationof silver we have lostmore since 1878 under the purchases 
of the Bland act and the Sherman act than we coined in eighty 
years of our existence. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon seems to overlook 
the fact that this country has developed sorapidly and its popu- 
lation has become so great that it requires much more money 
than we needed in the early history of our nation. The Senator 
seems to forget the fact that the development of the country, 
the increase of wealth and population call for much more silver 
money to-day than was called for at the time he mentions. 

But all that, Mr. President, is foreign to the proposition. Isay 
neither the Senator from Oregon nor any other Senator nor any 
human being can point out any distinction or can show that gold 
as money is worth any more under a system of free and unlimited 
coinage than silver is worth under like circumstances. It is 
because the bullion value is equivalent to the coin value of the 
dollar that fixes the bullion value of gold to-day. It is because 
there are no restrictions thrown around it here or in Europe, 
and it is because there is restriction in the form of limited coin- 
age in this country that depreciates, as my friend says, the 
bullion value of silver. . 

Now, Mr. President, I was discussing the question of intrinsic 
value,” and I am glad my friend from Oregon has abandoned the 
name and comes out and agrees with me that we shall call it 
commercial value after this. 


Ido not un- 
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Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; I did not agree to any such thing. I 
said the Senator could have his choice. v 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will take my choice. The authorities 
from which I have cited are somewhat divergent from my friend 
from Oregon upon this important question. I desire to return 
to and read from page 22 of this little work by Cernuschi, here- 
tofore cited. Says this gentlaman; 


Here I beg to make another quotation from an American author. I refer 
to a letter written by Mr. John White, who, in 1829, was treasurer of the 
Bank of the United States, addressed to Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The letter is a very interesting one. It is as follows: 

[ Omce Bank of the United States. John White, cashier.] 
BALTIMORE, November 16, 1829. 

Upon a careful review. it appears to me that the following singular but 
tastracnive conclusions are n deducible: 

Whatever degree of uncertainty may exist as to the precise quantity of the 
precious metals which was imported into Nuropedurin z the fifty-three years 
succeeding the discovery of America, the records of that time abundantly 
testify that gold constituted the chief part of the supply, and that, never- 
theless, its great | ips nach did not produce any sensible effect m 
the market value in reference to silver. It is evident that the enormous im- 
portations of silver consequent upon the explorations of Potosi—which 
mine alone is estimated to have supplied $150,000,000 of silver (in ten years sub- 

nent to 1545)—did not Maeti the relative value of these metals by a rise in 

d. as we tind that Queen Elizabeth and her e mt advisors considered 
i ù in 1560, to reduce the standard proportions from II to a 
fraction under 11. 

The discovery of the alluvial mines in Brazil in 1695quadrupled the annual 
average amount of . produced; yet in 1717, when this inunda- 
tion, as 5 ma; p a Was at its height, the value of gold remained the 
same as in 1 to 15. 

Although it appears that the explorations of new mines, but especially of 

, Sombrerete, Catorce, and Valenciana in Mexico, toward the middle 
and latter half of the last century, increased to enormous amount, yet the 
market value of silver was almost uniformly higher in England than in 1717. 

These extraordinary circumstances in the history of the precious metals 
orpo to invite and authorize the inference that it is impossible to affix 
with accuracy or utility the value of gold and silver by a comparison of the 
quantities produced. : 


Then this author, after quoting the letter I have read, says: 


You will observe that these statements (which will be found in the Senate 
documents of 1830) are of the greatest importance. Yet, if the variability in 
the relative production of silver and gold does not affect their relative ue, 
some reason must be found for explaining why the old ratio 1 to 10 and to 12 
has risen gradually to 1 to 15}, and why the gold coins relative by to the silver 
coins are now lighter than =? were d the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, It seems to me that the fact is due to certain mint regulations 
con the duties of ssigniorage and brassage paid by individuals whose 
gold and silver were coined at the public mint. As these duties were levied 


the cost of coinage was less to the owners of 


for coining a million of dollars silver. È 
This difference in the cost of mintage a certainly a preference to gold 
against payment was to be made by one country to another, 
it was certainly more fal eg to send gold than to send silver. because in 
melting down the gold in order to obtain anew coin in a foreign country, the 
coinage expenses were much less than theexpenses in melting down and ro- 
silver. When the country was so deprived of gold, its mint changed 
its ratio in favor of gold in order to induce the return of gold. Your law of 
1834, vr ang the value of ae as against silver from 1:15 to 1:16, was enacted 
ly with the aim of inviting the importation of gold, and furnishes an 
ustration of my oe apn $ When the mint of a country had so cha’ a 
the ratio between gold and silver in reducing the weight of the gold co 
the mints of the other countries followed the example; and these migrations 
of gold coins and reductionof their legal weight, being repeated many times, 
have had the effect of raising. step by step, the general mint ratio from 1:12 
to 1:15). Subsequently the rise has ceased, because of the duties of seignior- 
and brassage ha been considerably reduced, and then 2 has lost 
the great ad vantage which the former mint regulations assured to it, 
On page 27 I read: 
So yousee that the voyage of gold or silver is not the result of the 
product veness of the mines, but that it is dictated by the laws alone. If 
youestablish in India your ratio of 1834—1 to 16—and introduce in England 
our ratio of 1792—1 to 15—you will see all the Rola of England go to In- 
bee all the silver of India going to England. erelative value in the mar- 
ket between gold and silver is the result of a struggle between the laws of 
the different countries. If a treaty was made esta! every where the 
same relative weight between gold and silver coins, with everywhere a uni- 
form cha for the co: e of the two metals, there would be no more reason 
theone than for expor the other. The globe is round. Ifthe 
mint laws are the same in every nation the exportation of gold or silver 
leaves no profit. “No more temptation,” as was remarked by Isaac New- 
to: 


And if the relative value of gold and silver has always been determined by 
the conflict of the several jerisintions, how can we deny that, when the leg- 
islations will be everywhere and forever the same, the relative value of the 
metals will always remain the same? 

To fix by law a relative value between sugar and coffee, between two per- 
ishable commodities, or between a legal tender and a commodity, would be 
a ridiculous attempt. 

There is the argument of the Senator from Oregon thoroughly 
met and refuted. 

But 9 easier, nothing more rational and convenient, than to fix 
law the relative value between two everlas' legal tenders, gold and 
ver. II It is admitted that law can fix the weight of the gold co; how 

can we assume that law can not fix simultaneously the weight of the gold 
coins and of the silver coins? 

Now, Mr. President, it occurs to me, as I have said before 
that there can be no question about the fact that the masses of 
the le of this country have been misled upon the subject of 
the ‘intrinsic value” of money. Every penny-a-liner has been 
employed to deceive and mislead the ple upon this subject. 
The people accustomed toattend to their own duties, to work daily 
in the field and in the shop, have left too long for their own 
benefit the determination of the question of finance to the poli- 


ticians and to an interested press and the banking institutions 
of the country. We have been told repeatedly, and are aaily 
told, that there is such a thing as mnt money in the country 
and such a thing as dishonest money. 

Mr. President, there is not a dollar in this nation and there 
never has been a dollar in the nation, with full legal-tender 
qualities, from its origin to this moment thit was not an honest 
dollar and worth as much as anyother dollar. Itis only because 
the volume of gold is scarce; because it is in the grasp of the 
Shylocks, because they control it and, through it, control the des- 
tinies and the progress of the peoples of the earth, that we hear 
so much about the necessity of sound money, of honest money. 
This very heresy of intrinsic value is one of the things that has 
been seized upon to deceive and mislead the people, thus permit- 
ting a gang of aggressive money-changers to control the destinies 
of the people through a limited volume of money, through the 
control of gold. 

I repeat, sir, during the interesting discussion in this Cham- 
ber, extending now over sixty days, no Senator has offered a 
reason (if he has I have not heard it) why any especial commer- 
cial value should reside in silver or gold or paper used as money. 

Mr. PEFFER. It has not been aie 

Mr. ALLEN. My friend from Kansas says it has not been 
discussed, and that is my recollection. It seems to have been 
pared over. Itseems to have been assumed here that we must 

ave gold or we mustget some other metal equivalent to gold and 
of limited output before we can have such a thing as sound 
money. 

And why so? It is smpi to give the money lords control 
of the volume of money and afford them the power to reach out 
into the mines of the West, into the great fields of the West 
and South, and into the factories of the country and control the 
price of labor and the price of the property of the common peo- 
ple. Itis based upon selfishness, and is unsound. If you adopt 
silver as money, it is too plentiful. The occupation of these 
men will be gone; they can not control it; the money will get 
out among the common people and they will become Nig ear 
getting fair wages and good prices for their products. ere is 
the trouble; and this very doctrine of “ intrinsic value“ has been 
seized uponas one of the things by which the people have been 
led to believe that we must have money of a particular com- 
mercial value. 

Now, Mr. President, Iagain make the challenge to the Sena- 
tors representing the other view of this question. I repeat 
what function does the commercial value of the money materia 
perform in exchange? Why is it needed? Why is it needed, 
when itis simply the office of money to “peng 28 one thing for 
another or to liquidate contracts? Why is there a necessity 
for commercial value in the money thing of, say, 90 or 100 per 
cent, as against 10, or 20, or 30, or 50 per cent? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not like to disturb the Senator, but he 
is now erguing a very interesting point as respects money, and 
Ishould like to ask him, in view of the letter he has just read 
from Mr. John White, whether money does not orm the 
double function of exchange and the measuring of values? If 
we measure values in silver, for example, the value depends 
upon the silver which measures it. I agree with the Senator 
from Nebraska that if we have free and unlimited coinage—1l 
want to occupy but a moment 

Mr. ALLEN. Allright; go ahead. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we have free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver in the United States, I agree with the Senator that silver 
bullion and the gold dollar will represent the same thing. There 
is no doubt about that in the United States, and that will be our 
measure of value because the unit of value in the United States 
is a dollar; and if we say that 4124 grains of silver are a dollar 
that will be the measure of value in this country. But, as the 
Senator quoted from Mr. White a moment ago in that letter, 
if we undertake to use both gold and silver as a measure of 
value, then we raise a new question of ratio between them; and 
as he truly stated, as was just quoted by the Senator, if there 
is a ratio of 15 to 1 in England and another ratio of 16to 1 in In- 
dia, all the gold will go to one country and all the silver to the 
other, bee use one metal is over-valuedin one country and the 
other metal is over-valued in the other country, as respects the 
two metals. 

Mr. ALLEN. That has been our own experience. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, the contention here, atleast my conten- 
tion, has been that with this disparity in the bullion value or 
commercial value, if you pleise, of these two metals, if we open 
our mints to the free coinage of silver, the silver will be the dollar 
in use here and the gold will be expelled; I do not mean immedi- 
ately, but in time. Now, why?’ Because gold will have more 
value elsewhere as a measure of value than it has here. 

Now, that is all there is in this question. It is a question of 
ratio. I do not dispute that if we have the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver in this country the man who owns silver bul- 
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lion and carries it to the mint will get a dollar’s worth of silver, 
and his bullion here will be equivalent to a dollar; but the meas- 
ure will bea measure far below the measure we havenow.. There- 
fore I have argued that it is unjust to change that measure from 
gold to silver at this time. That is what I regard asthe kernel 
of this question. 

Now, when we come to the commercial value—if I may inter- 
ky the Senator one moment further—why is it that silver 
and gold have a commercial value? It is because their chief use 
is money; and gold now being used chiefly by what we call 
the commercial world, it has a wider demand than silver his 
at this moment, and therefore it has, as between the bullion 
in the silver dollar and the bullion in the gold dollar, a greater 
value than the silver dollar; and its commercial value depends 
upon its use. That is true of both gold and silver. I believe 
that if we would follow the suggestions of Mr. White in that 
letter and the commercial governments of the world would agree 
upon a common ratio which he there proposed in 1829, then there 
would be use for both gold and silver, and there would be no 
object in exporting one and importing the other. 

r. WHITE of Louisiana. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Nebraska one moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If I understand the object of the 
Senator’s argument as to intrinsic value it would be to demon- 
strate that the question of the value of bullion has nothing to 
do with the question of coinage, because the value to be attrib- 
uted to the coin results from the stamp of the Government and 
the legal-tender power given to thedollar. That is the position 
the Senator has taken, as I understand him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Withsome qualifications, that is correct. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. That is correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then the Senator comes to this 
position, As I understand his position it is that the question of 
the intrinsic value of the silver dollar has nothing to do with 
this discussion whatever. The position of the Senator is that 
the promise of the Government will make it good whether it is 
go or not, and therefore we ought to do it. Now, I ask the 

nator,if that be his position, why is he voting for a bill for 
silver coinage when an issue of paper money would answer his 
pur more completely than silver coinage? 

In other words, let me put this question to the Senator: If 
the Government wants to issue paper how would it issue it? It 
would issue it for something, would it not? The Government 
would do as was suggested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] some time ago, send a man with a carpetsack full of 
money to the capital of each State and provide for its ratable 
distribution. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator does not mean to say that I used 
such language? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. That is the result I understand of 
the Senator's argument. Now, if the Government issues paper 
it gets a quid go quo for it, does it not? 

ALLEN. It ought to. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It ought to do so. It could not is- 
sue it otherwise. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not meow ty 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. at would it issue it for? Would 
it give it away? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It would not give it away. There- 
fore, when the Government issued paper it would get a quid pro 


quo. 

Mr. ALLEN. It ought to do it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Butwhen the mints are opened to 
free coinage and the bullion man steps up with his bullion and 
presents 57 cents of bullion and gets the stamp of the Govern- 
ment, the Senator says itis the promise of the Government that 
makes it worthadollar. He gets ths promise of the Government 
that that shall be a dollar. What does he give to the Govern- 
ment? What does the Government get for the difference be- 
tween 57 cents and the dollar which the Senator says it becomes 
worth by virtue of the promise of the Government? 

Mr. ALLISON. The ple? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. What do the people get? The 
people have pronused this silver man. They say to this silver 
man, Tou have given me 57 cents of bullion. I have handed 


you back,” according to the 5 the Senator, 100 cents, 


my promise, of value.” Now, I ask ths Senator, in that case what 
does the Government get as an equivalent in consideration of 
the promise? It would be a great deal better I think to issue 
paper, for the Government to print our money and issue it for 
all, so that all the people of the United States can have something 
for the promise. 

Mr. ALLEN. I take very great pleasure in answering the 
questions of both my friend from Iowa and my friend front Toni 


iana as far as [ can. They have, however, embraced enough in 
their questions to require a day or two of discussion. : 

I desire to say that the question of the Senator from Louisiana 
reminds me of the old mathematical problem of puttin 
eleven men in ten beds and having only one man in eac 
bed ata time. The Senator from Louisiana assumes that there 
are only 60 or 76 cents’ worth of silver ina dollar. Now, let us 
look at that for a moment. The Senator estimates silver bullion, 
uncoined silver, from a coined gold standpoint. That is not the 
proper way to estimate it at all. Here is gold appreciated and 
given an unusual power in consequence of its free and unlimited 
coinage and the restricted coinage of silver; and from that 
standpoint, from the heights of gold coined, the Senator from 
Louisiana wants to look down on restricted and demonetized 
silver and estimate it from that st ndpoint. 

The truth is that gold, in fact money, is not a proper point to 
start from in estimating the value of anything. You can not 
take a metal like gold, that is circumscribed in its volume, that 
is constantly appreciating, and say that it is a proper stand- 
point from which to view labor or the products of labor, or sil- 
ver or anything that is crippled by restrictive legislation. That 
will not do. Remove the restriction of limited coinage of silver 
and give gold and silver an equal opportunity before the law in 
performing the office of money, and they will readjust them- 
selves and stand where they stood in 1873 and before that time. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May L interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Does the Senator think that the 
divergence between the value is the result of the demonetization 
of silver? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. Then the proposition of the Senator 
is that governmental action since 1873 has had the effect of re- 
ducing the value of silver? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think so. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then, if governmental action has 
had the result of reducing the value, and that governmental ac- 
tion is coterminous with and is as wide as civilized mankind, 
and the Senator is legislating for only a part of civilized man- 
kind, I ask the Senator how he expects to destroy that universal 
effect by partial legislation when the evil comes from universal- 
ity and not from partiality? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill answer the question of the Senator. 

Mr. PEFFER. In regard to that point and in connection with 
it, I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska—for I think it will 
be helpful to the discussion, and I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana especially to it—whoether it is not a fact 
that the dollar value, as originally established in the act of 1792, 
was 3711 grains of pure silver; second, whether at any time in 
this country or in any other there has been a statute requir- 
ing that the bullion used in making coin shall have any specific 
value; and, third, whether the present value of the dollar 
is not 3711 pane of silver, independently of any commercial 
value that silver bullion as a commodity may have in the open 
market; in other words, simmering it down to one question, 
whether it is not a fact in law that 3714 grains of pure silver ar- 
ranged under the law ina coin named a dollar, is a dollar to-cay 
independently of the commercial value of either gold or silver, 
or cotton, or wheat, or any other commodity? 

r. ALLEN. The question of the Senator from Kansas, in 
my judgment, must be answered in the affirmative. 

To come back to the Senator from Louisiana for a moment: I 
made the assertion that you can not look at demonetized silver 
from the standpoint of unlimited and free gold coinage. The 
truth is that money of any kind is not the proper point to 
start from in estimating values. That is another fallacy which 
has been put forth to deceive and mislead the people of this 
country. The only proper point to start from in estimating value 
isthat sea-level of prices fixed by standard articles of consumption 
throughout the world. Starting from that point silver stands 
to-day, crippled and uncoined as it is, nearer the true value of 
such articles than gold. : 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator started with the state- 
ment—I hope he will not beg the question—that the deprecia- 
tion of silver resulted from legislation. That was his proposi- 
tion. He followed that by the further proposition that the re- 
monetization of silver would lead to the increment of value, 
restore value. I asked the Senator the question if he considered 
that legislation had the result of depreciating silver, and he said 
yes. Now, if this legislation was world-wide and had taken place 
since 1872 in every great commercial country of the world, and 
that was the cause of the depreciation, which he admitted, I 
asked how he expected to cure thatevil by a partial application 
of a remedy, by legislation in this country alone? 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to answer the Senator from Louisiana 
in all candor and fairness. In the first place, the Senator’s prem- 
ises are incorrect. He assumes that silver is not worth to ex- 
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ceed 57 cents; that is, that the bullion value of the metal in a 
dollar of silver is worth but 57 cents. That is an incorrect as- 
sumption. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg the Senator’s on. I 
started with no such premise; but for the purposes of this ques- 
tion I am not considering the value of silver at all. The Senator 
admitted that silver had depreciated. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; only as viewed from a gold standpoint. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. And he said that that deprecia- 
tion came from legislation. Then I wanted to know from him 
if that 3 was general, how he expected to cure the gen- 
eral evil by particular local legislation? That can not be es- 
caped by discussing the question of the value of silver. What- 
ever may be the value of silver the premise is that it is depre- 
ciated, and that the efficient cause of the depreciation is legisla- 
tion. Now, if legislation has been the cause of the depreciation, 
how are 12 going to restore the appreciation without removing 
the legislation which has been general throughout the commer- 
cial world? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I shall be able to answer the Senator 
from Louisiana very successfully. He must not assume that I 
admit that there is a depreciation of silver in the comprehen- 
sive and broad sense of that term. There is a disparity between 
coined gold and silver bullion; and, viewed from the standpoint 
of gold coined, there is a depreciation of silver; but Ishall come 
to that in a moment. 

I say that the United States produces pretty nearly 46 pan cent 
of the total silver output of the world. Release the binding 
power of limited coinage in this country, come back and wipe 
out the act of 1873, cut silver loose from its restrictions, place it 
where the framers of the Constitution placed it, where it stood 
when at a premium in 1873, and that moment silver and gold 
throughout the world will reéstablish themselves, and the one 
will be worth as much as the other. That is the determination 
of the whole question. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I state to the Senator fur- 
ther, that after we demonetized this metal in 1873, there was a 
depreciation in silver. That 1 reached its level here 
probably not long ago when India demonetized silver. Nobody 
questions that. 

Mr. ALLEN. India did not demonetize silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. India demonetized silver, and 
went to a gold basis; at any rate India acted. Let us not stop 
to quibble about words. She certainly acted, whatever that ac- 
tion was. The result of that action was Lia ERSE in the 
markets of the world to depreciate silver and drop the value of 
ee bullion all over the world. There is no question about 

at. 


Mr. ALLEN. It sabe the gold value of silver. 
Mr. WHITE of Lou 


It dropped the value of silver 
bullion all over the world. 


Mr. ALLEN. tess Ape value. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It dropped the value of silver for 
every purpose all over the world. Then, does the Senator pro- 
pose to restore by remonetization here, that which was lost by 
the action of India, when we can not re the action of India? 

Mr. ALLEN. The premises of the ator from Louisiana 
are wrong again. There is the trouble with him. He still 
wants to stand upon the mountain hts of unlimited gold 
coinage, and look down on discredited silver and estimate it in 
its stricken and prostrate condition. ; 

Suppose, Mr. ident, two men were put out here to run 
arace,and they were almost equal in their fleetness, it would be 
a question under such circumstances if each was unhampered 
which would succeed; but about the time the race is to be run 

ou take one man and cut off one of his legs, then it might 

said, Why that fellow can not run; he is not as valuable, not 
as swift as the other man; he has not the intrinsic value for rac- 
ing, as is suggested to me by my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER], because one of his legs has been cut off. I say that is 
a fair illustration of this proposition of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. Now, here is gold which is pampered and favored, and 
silver stricken down and the life almost beaten out of it, and 
Senators say silver has not the value of gold; is not worth as 
much. Release it from bondage and it will reéstablish itself 


fully. 

That is the position these gentlemen constantly take here and 
before the country, that necessarily there is a difference be- 
tween the value of gold and silver, and, therefore, the commer- 
cial theorist wants something, as my friend from New Jersey 
[Mr. McPHERSON] says, to establish the parity. 

Let us take this matter up and put silver upon the same basis 
with gold; let us put these two metals before the world, so far 
as position is concerned, unrestricted and unhampered by ad- 
verse legislation, and the moment the United States of America 
cuts the leading strings which bind silver, that moment through- 
out the civilized world you will find that silver will reéstablish 


itself with gold, that the price of one will be the price of the 
other where the coinage is unrestricted. Certainly if this Gov- 
ernment puts the two metals upon an equality and gives to them 
free and unlimited coinage, the man who owns bullion in some 


other country will not sell it at the present price, because it 
will be worth its coin value, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] admitted. 


But there is another thing—and that is one of the surprising 
things to me—Senators tell us in effect that we must bring our 
laborers, the workingmen of this country, down to the level of 
the workingmenof Europe. Theysay you must first get Europe, 
or the commercial nations of the earth, to agree to the coinage 
of silver; you must have some kind of an agreement with those 
countries. It is a mere subterfuge. Four times in thirty years 
this nation has had a monetary conference, and four times that 
monetary conference has eventuated in nothing. There is no 
intention to reéstablish these metals. 

Every monetary conference which has been held with refer- 
ence to this subject has been organized, I was about to say, for 
the purpose of destroying silver. for the pu of making 
dearer money throughout the civilized word: or the purpose 
of reducing the value of the property of the common man, for 
the 8 of reducing the value of the wages of the laboring 
man. Through the constant shrinkage of the volume of mone 
and the value of the property of the people of this country an 
of the people of civilized Europe, the right of the free coinage 
of silver is to be taken from them. So there is nothing to 
be expected, nothing to be gained from a monetary confer- 
ence. 

The Senator from Louisiana gives us to understand that the 
people of this country are in this position, that, if we can not go 
to England or Germany or some other of these nations and get 
them to agree on the coinage of silver so that our country may 
be pros rous, then we must suffer our present condition. 

r. President, what a monstrous proposition! Thisgreat na- 
tion made its struggle for liberty, its struggle against the polit- 
ical institutions of Europe, its struggle for the establishment of 
arepublic in the New World, and established it, based upon differ- 
ent politicalprinciplesand different social conditions, based upon 
the equality of everyman, woman, and child before the law; and 
yet before one hundred and thirty years of our national existence 
have gone by, we are told in the Senate of the United States 
that the prosperity of our_people is dependent upon the consent 
of the monarchical governments of Europe! - 

[At Dr pointthe honorable Senator yielded for an adjourn- 
ment. 


Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when taken from the floor on 
last Saturday I had not finished my discussion of the question 
of the intrinsic value of money. I was at that time engaged in 
a running debate with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE], 
the Senator from oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. answered the questions put to me at 
that time by them, but I now desire to give a more specific and 
concise answer than I then gave. 

Turning my attention, then, to the questions of the Senator 
from Louisiana, I desire to say: 

If silver was demonetized or reduced in value by law, can it 
be remonetized or increased to par value by remonetizing sil- 
ver? 

England stopped coining silver in 1816; Germany in 1871. 
The United States demonetized silver in 1873, and India ceased 
coining it in 1893. If the United States goes back to free coinage, 
it carries up the price of silver, which was in good condition 
until the United States demonetized it in 1873. 

Did not France limit the coinage of silver because the United 
States, the greatest silver-producing nation, refused to stand 
by it? Did not England suspend the coinage of silver in India, 
benering that the United States was going to take unfavorable 
action? 

Although Germany ceased coining silver in 1871, and Eng- 
land had not coined silver since 1816, silver held its own until 
it was demonetized in 1873 by the United States. If it is remone- 
tized by the United States, is it not reasonable to e that it 
will gradually go back to the position it occupied before 1873? 
In other words, will not the same privileges and laws produce 
the same effects now as they did prior to 1873? 

Turning my attention to the Senator from Oregon, who spoke 
of the coinage of $8,000,000 in silver prior to 1873, I have this to 
say: The reason only $8,000,000 in silver was coined from 1792 
to 1873 is that in 1791 and 1795 the ratio established by the 
United States was 15 to 1, when the true ratio was more than 
15 to 1. This caused gold to go to countries where it could buy 
more than silver. In other words, gold was ata slight premium. 
United States bank notes circulated from 1791 to 1811 and frona 
1817 to 1833, when the deposits were removed. 
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Gold was undervalued until 1834. It was then over-valued by 
the ratio being increased to 16 to 1. From 1834 to 1873 it was 
more profitable to ship the silver and sell it as bullion than to 
coin it. There was, after 1853, less silver in the subsidiary coin 
in proporpon than there was in the dollar, and consequently 


subs silver was coined extensively. 

From 1792 to 1853 there was a little over $87,000,000 of silver 
coined, principally subsidiary. The total coinage of gold from 
1792 to 1847 was $43,000,000. s 

We made an error in 1792 by over-rating silver. We made 
another error in 1834 by underrating it. We made the arch- 
error in 1873 by demonetizing it when we had not a dollar of 
silver in circulation. There was no silver then circulating. 
Why, then, should we have demonetized it? 

The legislation in respect to silver in this country has been a 
series of gigantic blunders. 

Turning my attention, Mr. President, to the question put by 
the Senator from Iowa, which was certainly a very adroit and 
skillfully put question, I desire to say that we now find the Sen- 
ator reduced to that point where it becomes necessary to defend 
the fallacy of intrinsic value by relyin bt and bringing for- 
ward another fallacy, viz, that gold and silver, or that money is 
a perfect measure or standard of value, all of which I deny in 


toto. 

In 1834 the gold eagle of the United States was reduced in 
weight from 270 to 258 grains, and the alloy increased from 1 
port in 12, to 1 part in 10, yet the coins bore the same name as 

ore. 

The original so-called measure of value in France, England, 
and Scotland was the pound weight of silver. No coin of that 
weight was ever struck; but a pound of silver was cut into 240 
coins, called pence. Twelve of these pence were called a so- 
lidus, or shilling. Thus, as applied to silver, the Ib.“ weight 
and the “ denoted equivalent weights, the former of uncoined 
metal, the latter of coined metal. But in course of time more 
than 240 pence, so called, and at last in Elizabeth’s reign, 744 
pence came to be coined out of a pound of silver. Yet all the 
while 240 of these pence were called a “£; £ and pound, both 
a contraction of the Latin libra, were no longerequivalent. The 
pound of weight continued stable; the £ of money had dwindled 
to less than one-third, yet the name pound continued to attach 
to 240 pence, although the pence embodied a less and less quan- 
tity of silver to the measure—that is to say, the denomination 
represented a less quantity of silver. It is therefore clear that 
money is not a perfect measure of value. 

The French have a perfect system of weights and measures. 
Their mathematicians measured an are of the earth’s circum- 
ference, and thus determined the absolute length of a degree 
of latitude; three hundred and sixty times this length makes 
up the length of the earth’s circumference, an invariable meas- 
ure, recoverable n if it should be once lost. This meas- 
ure, divided by 40,000,000 gave the French nation their meter, 
which is a perfect unit for the measure of length. A tenth part 
of the meter cubed gave them their liter, which is a perfect 
unit for their measure of capacity. The weight of a hundredth 
part of a meter cubed of distilled water at the temperature of 
maximum density, is the gram, an invariable unit of weight. 
= linear unit of 10 meters squared gives the arc, the unit of sur- 
ace. 


A perfect measure of peda 3 demands for its starting point 
some absolute and invariable; in value there is nothing ab- 
solute. e begin with a relation and therefore an unchange- 


able measure is not to be looked for. (Perry’s Political Econ- 
omy, pages 219-225.) 

Now we come to the main point. 

Labor is the real measure and standard of values. Man’s 
labor, assisted by nature, acting and exercised upon the soil, 
brings forth grain and fruit, vegetables and crops; exercised 
upon the mine, brings forth the coal and iron, the base and pre- 
cious metals therefrom; this same labor acting upon the sea, 
brings forth its products, and man’s labor acting upon the raw 
material, produced by man’s labor, brings forth the finished prod- 
uct of manufacture. 

This labor may cause greater or less results according to cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, machinery used, ete., but the result 
of this labor is production, and the amount of production depends 
upon the amount of labor sensibly employed; the result of pro- 
duction is the various products which fill the markets of the 
world; these products are wealth, and labor is the measure 
and standard of this production; of these products, this wealth, 
these values. As the labor decreases, the amount of product 
decreases, and vice versa. Money is simply a medium of ex- 
change of different denominations and not a measure of val- 
ues; it is useful to facilitate the exchange of these values created 
by labor and discharge 1 obligations. Labor is the 
ultimate price that is paid for everything ” (Ricardo). 

The law of supply and demand is measured and regulated by 


labor; that is, labor regulates the supply of commodities as well 
as the demand, and it is admitted by all economists that supply 
and demand regulate the price, fix and measure the value of 
commodities. Let us cease to muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” give honor to whom honor is due and credit to 
whom credit is due. Let us now cease to worship the golden 
calf of money as a measure of value and give the praise and 
credit to labor where it justly belongs. bor, and the law of 
supply and demand, a child of labor, measure values. 

There should be asufficient volume of the medium of exchange 
to effect or carry on the trade or exchanges of the people. 

Directing attention again, Mr. President, to the question I was 
then discussing, I desire to read from a little book entitled La- 
bor and Capital, by Edward Kellogg. I read first from page 41: 


Value consists in use; itis that property, or those Lh oma which render . 


an; useful. A house that could not be occu would be worthless 
unless its materials could be employed for some other purpose. A horse is 
valued for his useful qualities; if he becomes disabled he is worthless, for his 
use is 3 So of everything necessary to the support and comfort of 
man, it is valuable because it is useful. 

The same is true of ornaments. They are valuable because they are use- 
ful for ornamental purposes. If diamonds were deprived of their beauty, 
their use and therefore their value as ornaments would cease to exist. A 
valuable portrait might be rendered worthless by erasing the features. The 
canvas and the paint, the material of the picture, would remain, but its use 
would be destroyed. 

The value of all 88 is estimated by its usefulness. For instance, 
the income that a city lot can be made to produce determines its value. The 
interest on the money that its improvements will cost must be first de- 


ducted, together with the taxes, insurance, and repairs r Aes keep the >` 
id making 


improvement permanently good. The surplus it will yie 
these deductions determines the true value of the lot. 

There are two kinds of value—actual value and legal value. Actual value 
belongs to anything that inherently sses the means of affo: food 
or which can be poner. for clothing, shelter, or some other useful pur- 
pose, ornamental or otherwise. 

Legal value belongs to anyth which p pee actual value or capital. 
Its existence depends upon acti value. e worth of things of legal value 
depends upon their capability to be exchanged for things of actual value. 


The author, Mr. President, here gives an example of this doc- 
trine and shows the distinction between actual and legal value: 


The followiug illustration shows the distinction between actual and ! 
value, and the dependence of the latter upon the former. The national debt 
of England exceeds 2800. 000, 000 sterling, say $4,000,000,000, 


This book was written in 1846, I think. 

It bears interest at about an average of ot pe cent per annum, amoun 
to an annual sum of $120,000,000. A hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
worth of the products of labor of actual value must be sold annually to pay 
the interest; to pay the principal would require a large proportion of the 
wealth of the country. 

If the paper, the legal value which represents and secures the debt and in- 
terest, were collec: and burned, it would not diminish the real wealth of 
the nation. It would merely cause a change in the individual ownership of 
property. But alter the circumstances, and suppose a similar amount of 
actual value to be consumed, houses, manufactories, machinery, fences, 
grain, etc., to the amount of $4.000,000,000, and nearly every improvement 
would be swept from the British Islands. Destroy merely the 3 per cent 
interest of actual value or the debt for one year—i. o., products to the 
amount of $120,000,000, and a famine would ensue; for actual value, the prod- 
ucts of Jabor,would be destroyed instead of a legal representative, as in the 
case of the conflagration of the paper securing the interest. 


Again, this author says, on page 43: 
The power of money, like the power of a bond and mortgage, is legal. 


On the same page: 

The value of notes of hand, bonds and mortgages, book accounts, and 
money, depends upon their capability of being exchanged for property. Their 
power to accumulate is given by law. and they accumulate a mere legal rep- 
resentative; that is, interest in money which is valuable only because like 
the principal it can be exchanged for a certain amount of actual value. 
Hence, the value is in the 1 and not in the money or in the obliga- 
tions. Money and all obligations are mere representatives, and depend 
upon property for their value. 


I read now from page 71: 

The natural powers of any material do not make it money. Its powers 
and agency as money are delegated to it by law, in addition to its natural 
capabilities. When gold is used the powers conferred upon it make it 
an equivalent for every species of 8 If gold had not been selected 
for the material of money, and a legal power given to it to 3 
perty, and to accumulate interest for its use, a man would have as little oc- 
casion for more gold than he needs for utensils and ornaments, as for more 
clothes than he can wear, or more tools than hecan use. It would have 
been subjected to the same laws of trade as other merchandise, and must 
have waited a demand for consumption before it could have been sold. It 
is clear that gold possesses no peculiar or inherent excellence to endow it 
with power to determine the value and control the use of all other things. 
But when it is made theagent of these legal powers, it becomes necessary to 
acquire the gold in order to discharge debts; and the quantity of the metal 
being limited, its owners are enabled to extort from the necessitous a very 
high price for its use. If gold were not used as the material of the currency, 
its abundance would cause no inflation of business, nor would its scarcity 

roduce distress, because, compared with other metals, its use is very 

imited. 


In that quotation the author foresaw quite fifty years ago the 
fact we realize to-day, that the chief value in gold is a selfish 
value that can control and depreciate the purchasing power of 
labor and property. That is the very thing we are contending 
with to-day—that is, a limited volume of gold that is to be ex- 
chenged against all the property and all the labor of the civil- 
ized world. 

The author proceeds: 


The following statement will show the different effects upon our own peo- 
ple of the use of the ious metals as utensils and their use as the mate- 
rial ot money. All probably admit that there were, in 1846, twelve thou- 
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ceeded the sum na 
owned $800 worth each, they owned, in the agregate, #9,600,000; while, accord- 
ing to the bank reports, the specie in all the banks in the State of New York 
on the ist day of November, 1846, amounted to but 98,048,343. 

Suppose the twelve thousand families owning these silver and gold uten- 
sils and ornaments had in one week coliected them together and shipped 
them to England. The shipping of these wares would have had no more 
effect upon the monetary affairs of the State or nation nor upon business than 
the shi ing of the same amount in cotton and tobacco, but had the people 
drat the 28.018. 348 of coins from the banks, and shipped them abroad, the 
banks throughout the State and throughout the United States would have 
been compelled to suspend s, e payments, and hundreds of thousands of 
our le would have been bankrupted or thrown out ofemployment. Yet 

shipping the gold and silver wares more than one million and a half more 
0 = precious metals would have left the country than by shipping the 
n. 


coin. 

The shipment of the smaller amount would have shaken the country toits 
center, while the aapmens of the larga amount could not have unfavorably 
affected b \< nd yet our gold and silver utensils and ornaments are 
more in use than our coins, for the are mostly in kegs and boxes in 
the vaults of banks, and if they are moved at all it is usually from one bank 
vault to another without even emptying them from the ke; If money is 
merchandise, why shonid not the shipment of our gold and silver utensils 
affect the business of the nation as much asthe shipment of our coins? The 
same twelve thousind families were doubtless the owners of a much larger 
amount of the capital stocks of the banks than the $9,600,000, and could at 
any time have sold stock enough to draw all the 5 e from the banks, and 
thus have cause la suspension of payme: and distressed producers even 
without shipping the specie. 


On pge 270 of the same book I read: 

Governments have falsely assumed that the value of money consistsin the 
inherent worth of the gold, silver. and copper materials out of which it has 
been coined. This is not only 22 a false assumption, but the laws of 
nations prove it to be so; for near. 7 every civilized nation the govern- 
ments have authorized paper money (when secured by state and national 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages, etc.) to be issued in the form of bank notes 
and to engi 8 as money. England has made paper money a tender in 

t of debts. 


swer allits p ses. They are founded, or based, on a to 
specie on demand. Let us see, however, if they are not practically money, 
instead of being merely representatives of gold and silver coins. A man 


The note ir thus pa in circulation there, is loaned and 
he purchase of pey rty and products. It is continually 
active; while the silver for which t k note was taken in lieu lies dead 


years, and should be loaned for an income, and used to purchase pro rty 
thousands of times, and when it was returned to New York there should be 
no specie in the vault of the bank to redeem it, still every purchase made 
by the bank note would be valid, and every mor for which it had been 
received would be a binding Hen upon the property of its drawer for the 
ent of peca both for the principal and the interest. 

3 — and k notes have a legal power to accumulate, not natural to 
either of them. Both are generally received in tender for debts,so that one 
is practically as mnch money as the other. In fact, if either is to be de- 
spoiled of its character as money it must be the specie, for this is mostly 
a ted in the vaults of the banks, and while so deposited is not prac- 
tically money; but the bank notes, which perform more than ninety-five 
hundredths of the exchanges, are really the money of the country, and fulfill 
all its uses with greater convenience and celerity than could gold and silver. 
apee made to represent landed property instead of specie. and endowed 
with legal power to accumulate, measure, and exchange property, would 
answer every purpose of money, and would be money. 


I read now from page 4 of Bryant on Money: 


When one has brought himself to fully and thoroughly know what it is 
that makes the value or purchasing power of money— 

Using value“ and purchasing power” as synonymous— 
he has obtained the key that unlocks all other mysteries of money, and 
has himself of the knowledge that will enable him to defeat and 
overthrow the most adroit and insidious argument that the advocates of 
hard W can possibly concoct. You have yourself of the lamp 
of truth, whose light will penetrate and reveal the schemes of these people, 
no matter how cunningly they may strive to conceal them with sophistry 
and insidious arguments. 


I am endeavoring to leave out some epithets in the text which 
I think ought not to go in the RECORD. 


What is it, then, that gives money its value or purchasing power in the 
markets? In the answer to t question we shall discover that the 


principle that gives rosary! e, value or purchasing power isthe same prin- 
ciple, iden’ y, unqualifiedly, and absolutely, the same principle that 
g what-oever its value or purchasing power in the market, 


ves 
namelv, the ẹ of quantity relatively to the uses—the law of suppl, 
and d principl qi y y ppl 


But vnis uestioned and unquestionable truth is greatly obscured and 
mystified by the operations of law—the national legislation of a people— 
- ‘which steps in to interfere with money, as it does not do with anything else, 
and can not do. For instance, law can make that money which costs little 
to produce it immensely more valuable than that which was produced at a 
great outlay of labor. Ww can give a paper dollar ten or a hundred thou- 
sand times eran value, or paranne power, than a gold or any other 
kind of ad . in despite of the fact that the gold dollar costs perhaps a 
hundred times as much as the paper dollar. 

One might term this the miracle of law and of money, since the same is 
not true of anything else produced by man. This truth arises from the fact 
that itis entirely practicable to regulate the 3 ‘of the money issued 

tted to circulate; and from the further fact that the 8 ot an 
one or several kinds of money is utterly the creature of law, the law whic 


oe. it 2 —.—.— 8 legal ten a or oos a logat e all. me 
e can ilisutrate 1 es of money by suppos! 
that the United States were to e. Say. 2 ms of pa acters snd 
make the only legal money to pay tax or debt due to the Govern- 
ment; and, say, five hundred millions 


of silver dollars, and make them the 


only legal money to rivate debt due from one person to another; 
24 reas 9 of gold dollars waich wane: not 7 


say, ons hund legal money 
for any | anlar whatever, leaving the people free to accept or reject them, 
Just as 9 

What would be the result from that action of our Government? Simp! 

this: The law of “sup and demand" would atonce assert itself. and wor! 
in combination with what the law had decreed regarding the money, whereby 
there has been created three kinds and three qualities. Whereas if the law 
regarding each had been the same there would have been but one kind and 
onequality, even if it were made of a hundred different materials. Asevery 
tax or debt due to the Government would have to be paid in the paper dollars, 
thereby 5 an enormous demand which could only be met by the 
small supply of 3 the paper dollars would command avery high 
premium over the silver or gold dollars. 


I think, Mr. President, that Senators who on Saturday under- 
took to answer the position which I stated, namely, that there 
is no necessity for any commercial value or any sp. cific amount 
of commercial value in the money thing, have wholly failed to 
make it appear that that quality is essential. I again assert if 
there is any reason to be offered by Senators upon the other 
side of this question why there should be any specific amount of 
commercial value in the thing called money, I pause now and 
here to hear it. [A pause.] ere is no necessity for it. 

It is simply one of those fallacies which has been advocated 
so constantly and so frequently by politicians, through the 
newspapers, and by a certain class of political economists, that 
perhaps the great mass of the people of the United States have 
come to the conclusion that there is a necessity for some com- 
mercial value in the money thing or the money material, whereas 
the truth is thatthe only office of money is simply to exchange 
articles of property and labor as a matter of convenience in the 
transaction of business. Whenever anything is taken from the 
domain of commerce and coined into money, its commercial 
value is lost as effectually to the commercial world as though it 
were at the bottom of the ocean or as if it had never existed, 
and it ceases to perform any office in the commercial world and 
to influence the market value of the species to which it belongs. 

Now, I desire to direct the attention of the Senate briefly to 
another fallacy which has passed current here, and which has 
gone uncontradicted, it seemingly being tacitly admitted that 
it is a trusim in political economy, and that is the so-called 
double standard. Ever since I came into the Senate on the 7th 
of August, in almost every speech which has been delivered 
here, I have heard ititerated and reiterated that we havea double 
standard of money, some contending that we must maintain a 
double standard, others contending thatwe must goon to asingle 
gold stand ird; but throughout the entire discussion it has been 
assumed that we have a double standard of money. 

Mr. President, if my position is the correct one—and I think 
it is, and believe it to be capable of d2monstration—th it money 
is the function performed by the 1 und not the material 
which is evidence of that function, then it is true that there can 
be no such thing as a double standard of monay, unless you give 
to one part-of that sage tu legal-tender quality and a restricted 
legal-tender quility to the other. 

It is true that we uss both gold and silver, but we use them 
simply as evidence of the money thing, the money function. 
Whether we use gold, or silver, or paper, or any other article, if 
these things are declared by law to represent 10) cents in ex- 
change, then they are money, they are all based upon the law, 
and there is not a double, but a single standard if the full legal- 
tender power is given. As well might wesay that a wagon which 
is composed of iron and wood is a double wagon or two wagons. 
It takes the wood and the iron to constitute the thing called a 
wagon; and when it is completed and fashioned by the labor and 
skill of man, it is a wagon, and not two wagons. 

As well might we say that the brass, steel and gold in a watch 
constitute a ie watch; it would be as sensible to say that, 
when the truth is that it takes all three of these different ma- 
terials to constitute the thing we call a watch. So we might 
go on with illustrations where two or three different materials 
enter into the construction of anything, and we might speak of 
those different materials as constituting two or three different 
things of their particular class. 

So I say when the law of this nation fixes the volume of money 
when it says that so many dollars shall be issued, that they shall 
have full legul-tender power and be received by the people in 
the liquidation of their debts, in the payment of their taxes 
in the discharge of obligations, public and 3 the full 
legal-tender power is given to that thing called mon y, then it 
is a single standard, regardless of whether it be represented by 
gold, silver, copper, or paper, or all of them. 

Mr. HOAR. May Lask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is making a very interesting and 
clear statement of his doctrine; and I wish to ask him whether 
he goes to the length of considering that the use of the costly 
materials of gold and silver by mankind for the purposes of 
money or for the manufacture of valuable articles is a sheer 
waste of so much value? 
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Mr, ALLEN, I may get to thatatlength, Mr, President, but 
Lhave not reached it yet. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator to say that the intrin- 
sic value of the thing used for monoy, to use thut convenient 
phrase, did not in the loust make it any more valuable for money 
purposes, but that it derives its whole value from law giving it 
the legal-tender and exchangeable quality. If that be true, 
would not the use of 810,000, 000, 000 worth, or whatever it may 
be, of gold and silver in the money furnished for mankind be, in 
the Senator’s judgment, a sheer waste? 

Mr. ALLEN, For domestic purposes that is true, but to an- 
swer the demindsof the world, to pty the balance due the world, 
if we owe them anything, I am perfectly willing to use the Seona- 
tors kind ol metal. For domestic purposes, however 

Mu HOAR., Thatwasnotmy question. Ididnotask whether 
the Senntor was willing to use it or not, but whether the Sema- 
tor marches fully up to what seams to me the logic of his posi- 
tion. He says thatthe use of gold and silver, which have a cer- 
tain intrinsic value in the estimation of mankind, other than 
the value which they get on accountof being used as:money and 
the demand for that purpose is of no sort of importance, that we 
might just us well take un entirely valueless substance and make 
it money by law, and if would answer every purpose and func- 
tion. If that be true, docs it not clearly follow, in the judgmont 
of the Seaxntor, that from the beginning of mankind the nations 
of the world have been guilty of an enormous and inexcusable 
waste in using thess valuable substances for the purposes of 
money? . 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Mr, President, L shall hardly be drawn 
by the question of the Senator from Massachusetts into passing 
judgment upon the entire world in all of its past history. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DUBOIS: ]| 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, to resume the course of my ar- 
gumont when interrupted, the Senator from Massachusetts Mr. 
HoOAn) asked me a question the tendenqy of which was to lead 
me into n discussion of the question of irredeemable paper 
money. I declined to discuss that question on Saturday last. I 
decline to discuss it now. 

I have taken no position in favor of irredeemable paper money, 
nov do I propose to take any position in favor of it. I will not 
be ied upen grounds of that kind in this discussion, and the Sen- 
ator from Mussachusetts and other Senators may as well under- 
stand it now us at any other time, I do take the position, as I 
asset'ied awhile ago, that one of the rankest heresies that has 
been taught in the Senate Chamber, one of the rankest heresies 
thut hasfound expressionin the metropolitan press, one of the 
rankest heresies thas hus emanated from the closet financiers of 
this country who are undertaking toformulate publie sentiment 
upon this question is the rank heresy of a double standard. 

Money, as I have said, consists in the function performed 
and not in the metal or paper that is evidence of that function. 
The power. of money is controlled by the quantity that is in cir- 
culation ng Unst the quantity of business and property in the 
country. It is the quantity with full legal tender power that 
gives it its purchasing power and its debt-paying power, and 
therefore its value. The theory of a double standard is one of 
the arguments that has been used to lead the public mind of 
this country astray and to make the people believe that there 
are three or four different kinds of money in this country, when 
the truth is there is but one kind of money, evidenced by three 
or four different kinds of material. 

Another heresy that hus been taught here, and I desire to 
guy that these are matters that I have not myself heard fully 
diseussed in the Senute, they seam to have been taken for 
granted: anotherof the fallacies taught is that there is no such 
thing as a contraction of the volume of money b going upon 
what is called the single gold stundard. I think I heard my 
distinguished friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] assert repoat- 
edly here that the fact that we went upon a gold basis did not 
have any influence or eſfeat upon the price of property or labor; 
that labor and property brought as much, exchanged for as 
much, were us valuable in the market undera single gold stand- 
ard and a contracted gold standard as they would be and were 
under a larger volume of money. 

It is a little singular that when you come to the discussion of 
this gold question Senators should say that a contraction of the 
volume of money has no effect upon the price of property or 
labor, and just the moment you speak of enlarging the volume 
of money, making it greater, they begin to fear the effect of 
whattheycall the inflation of money. Inflation will affect prices, 
so they say and so we know, but they tell us that contraction, 
which is the other extreme, will not affect them. e 

Mr. President, if it bo true that inflation will affect prices of 
property and labor, then it is equally true that the other ex- 
trema, which is contraction, will atfect the prices of property 
and lubor and shrink the prices of those things. If youtoucha 
pendulum that hangs at a perpendicular and swing it out to the 
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left, will not the return action of that pendulum be within a hair- 
brendth as far to the right of the perpendicular line as it went to 
the lelt? Soif you starb abu given point in the volume of money 
and inflate that money, will it not have an effect upon prices; 
and if then you go like the pendulum to the other extreme, doos 
it notequally affect the price of property and labor? 

This country is suffering to-day by re ison of a contracted vol- 
ume of money. The lockouts, the strikes, the difficulties that 
we aur of going on throughout this country are due, in my 
judgment, in a large measure to a contracted and constantly 
shrinking volume of money. 

I propose to go into the discussion of the question somewhat 
fully to see if this fallacy can not be thoroughly exposed. Its 
effect upon the country has not been fully discussed here, and it 
occurs to me thut it is of such importance that it ought to be 
fully considered. 

Mr. President, this question of contraction has occasioned 
moro evil in this country in the last twenty-five years, in my 
judgment, than all other questions combined. It is a question 
that has been deftly and skillfully kept from the people. It has 
been persistently directed at the prosperity of the business und 
the homes of the people of this nation, and hus been prolific of evil 
conreguen es. I direct your attention for a moment to some 
expressions upon this question to be found in the report of the 
Brussels monetary conference in 1892. I turn to page 90 of that 
cd sparing rend from the remurks of Mr. Allard, tho honorable 
delegate of Belgium: 

‘Ido not think that the proposal of Mr. do Rothschild— 

Speaking of the propaso thatMr: de Rothschild had made that 
this country should continue the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
fine silver monthly against £6,00),000 annually on the part of 
Europe. Suys Mr. Allard: 

Ido not think thut the proposal of Mr. de Rothschild is a sufficiently em- 
cacions remedy for the evils from which the nations are now suffering and 
from which they have suffered during the last twenty years. The crisis 
which oppresses usis no birthof yesterday, It dates trom 1873, the moment 
when free coinage of silver was suspended in Europe. The true remedy, 
which would be at the same time efiicacious and thorough, would be the re- 
istablishment of free colnage. 

On page 92 of the same book I read from Mr. Allard: 

Unfortunately Mr. de Rothschild is not troubled by the fall in prices, He 
is dixposed to think “that wheat at 30s. a quarter, instead of 45s.. is rather 
a blessing than otherwise.“ But, I ask him, what do the British farmers 
eniin ofit? In Belgium, I can assert, agriculture is suffering from this deop 
evil, 

Speaking of the question of a congestion of prices of produce— 

In Belgium, I can assert, agricuiture is suffering from this deep evil; aun 
as for Hugtand. [do nor k that Mr. de Rothschilds views are shaved by 
Mr. Chuspiin, formerly minister of agriculture, who has traversed the whole 
of England in tho ssyrch for remediss.to be appliod to these evils, It ap 
pears, too, from the reports contained in the English newspapers a week 
ago, that Monsignor Walsh. the archbishop of Dablin, ia concerning hini- 
self with the monetary question. on account of the disastera which are bo- 
falling Ireland. When giving evidence before an English commission on 
the subject of Irlah evictions, he spoke in an absolutely bimetallic senso. 
He potted out the eviis which had been produced in England by the scar- 
elty and the appreciation of gold, aud also the extremely dificult, embar- 
rassing. and disastrous position in which tho Irish farmers were placed by 
the same cause. 

Mr. de Rothschild does not appear to be much disturbed by this fall in 
prices, witich, nevertheless. affects all the interests of his country. In view 
of this, it is a remarkable fact that he doos not deny scarcity of gold, but, on 
the contrary, himself states thas that scarcity exists. 

In this connectionT desire to read the expression of de Roths- 
child's which called forth this criticism upon the part of Mr. Al- 
lard. I read from page 69 of this book: 

Advocates of bimstallism maintain that the fall in the price of silver has 
brought about a cerresponding fall in tho prices of various commodities. 

Proceeding upon the line of reasoning employed on the ques- 
tion of the contraction of the currency: 

This may or mu not be tho case; but, su posing the former hypothesis to 
be corre t. 1 im not prepared to say that 1¢ woul be a misfortuno for Eng- 
land or the world in general. 

Mr. de Rothschild, the great money monarch of this world, 
who is at the head and front of this movement to dethrone sil- 
yer, ia not prepared to say that it would not be a blessing to have 
ashrinkage in the prices of farm produco and labor throughout 
the civilized world. He continues: 

Nor do Lsharethoopinion of certain distinguished exponents of that theory 
who deplore the fact of the Indian exporter being able to send wheat rommi- 
erativcly to Kugland, thus interfering seriously with the interests of the 
Urlilsh farmer: but T hold that wheat at 30% 2 quarter, instead of 4, is 
rather n biesalng than otherwise. 

That wheat at 30 shillings a quarter, rather than 45 shillings, 
is a blossing to Mr. de Rothschild and his class of people, rather 
than otherwise. Whatdoesthatmenn? Itmeans wheutin Liver- 
pool xt 00 cents n bushel as against $1.35 a bushel, or relatively 
80; it moans that the grent wheat flelds of this country, the graut 
farms of America, are to be made less and less productive to the 
tillers of the soil, to the masses of the people, in consejuence of 
this system of shrinking the volume of money, When Mr. de 
Rothsehild looks into the New World, and looks throughout 
the civilized world where agriculture is being conducted, and 
sees constantly falling prices of farm produce and less and less 
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compensation to the farmer and the laborer, when he sees steal- 


ing over the people of this country, and over the 
ized Murope, a condition of serfdom, then Mr. de 


ople of civil- 
thschild sees 


a condition arising in the financial affairs of this nation that is 


to be regarded as a blessing, rather than a curse! 

Mr. President, the American Senate is asked to join in this 
raid upon the rights of the peopleof their own country, toshrink 
the values of property, to join De Rothschild and his gang of Shy- 
locks in a raid upon the rights of the great common people of 
this nation, of his own nation, aud of every nation which encour- 
ages agriculture, and that is to be done by means of a contracted 
volume of money. 

I read now from page 325 of this book, as follows: 

To render money Moré scarce or more abundant is to make all prices rise 
or fall. An increase of money, as in 1850, corresponds to the growth, the 
progress, the life of pers Al monetary contraction will always lead toan 
anuremin, sickness, and crisis. 

If you diminish the quantity of blood in the human body wiil it not bring 
aboutanmmia’ Diminish the amount of money in the social body and that 
diminution will bring about a crisis. 

The author of these remarks wus a prophet when he said that 
if you diminish the volume of money to a certain point it will 
bringabout a crisis. With what are we contending to-day? We 
are contending with a monetury crisis brought about by the fact 
that the volume of money in this country is so small that eight 
or ten thousand men can control it as against nearly seventy 
million people. It is because a comparatively insignificant por- 
tion of the people of this country have the volumeol money under 
their control that this crisis is precipitated upon the country; 
and the cry is set up by these fellows, by the newspapers, and the 
gangs which they represent, that this crisis is produced by the 
Sherman act, when the Sherman act was simply seized upon as 
a subterfuge or an excuse to precipitate the panic, the great 
ulterior purpose being to still further contract the volume of the 
currency, to make the volume of money still smaller and smaller, 
so that labor and labor's product will be lower and lower and the 
people be brought eventually into subjection to the will of this 
class of men, 

Dinge as it may seem, Mr. President, there appear to be 
men in office in this country, occupying responsible posi- 
tions, holding within their grasp, as it were, the destiny of the 
people of this country, who are influenced by considerations of 
this character, who seem to be lashed into the supportof this in- 
famous measure contrary to their wishes. They do not seem to 
be strong enough to resist the demands and the threats of the 
taskmaster. 


What we demand is that the blood taken from us twenty years 
back, History proves that we are right. When America was discovered, 
towards 1500, all prices rose in Europe in the exact measure of the quantity 
of money which arrived from the New World. 

A chicken worth 4 sous in 1500 was worth 15 in 1600. Forty-eight years 
after the discovery of America, rents in England had risen 400 percent. The 
immense discoveries acted upon this growing society with a wer which 
the same discoveries would notexercise inourdays. In 1548 Bishop Latimer, 
at the court of Edward VI, claimed that the landlords ground down the 
farmer—it was then as to-day the subtle action of money which disturbed 
social relations in England. Europe has recently contracted its circulation: 
prices have fallen just as they rose in the sixteenth century. 

What did we see from 1851 to 1873? That is modern history, familiar to 
bab ti art Prices increased 15 t. You may see it in m ms; 
tu 


be given 


den 
ornia and Australia pow out their floods of gold i oar civiliza- 


on. 5 

Ip would be diMcult. without doubt, to estimatethe immense benefit which 
resulted for all the nations of the universe, the chief of which are here rep- 
resented, but Lean give you a point of comparison. 

In France land which was vained on the average at 1,202 francs the hectare 
in 1851 rose to 2,000 francs in 1874. According to the statistics of Mr. Alfred 
Neymarck, the total value of cultivated land in France invreased from 07,- 
000,000,000 to 120,000,000,000, a rise of 53,000,000,000 in twenty-three years in 
France alone. I leave you to calculate the benetits which, following the 
same in those proportions, the whole world must have experienced. Ac- 
cording to Mulhall, there was four times as much business done in 1890 as in 
1880; that was the glory and climax of the commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural world. 

It was too good. It could not last forever. Peoples, like individuals. 
enjoy dangers," says Jonbert; "when they are lacking, they create them.“ 
* nat is what they did in 1873; they demonetized silver, and the danger was 

rn. 


Gold became rare, as was natural, as was certain, and as had been pre- 
dicted; the duty was put upon it of replacing silver. 

Mr, Currie and Mr. Weber, our honorable colleagues, will not agree. We 
have white ee ng and red grapes for making wine. If we discarded the 
white, would not the red grapes certainly rise In value? We eat beef and 
mutton. Can it be admitted that if beef were prohibited the price of mutton 
wonld not riset 

Nr. President, how true that statement is. Suppose in this 
country a law were passed prohibiting the consumption of one 
class of meat products, does not cvery citizen know that the 
prices of other classes which were not prohibited would be 
doubled in value? Thedemund would be doubled for them, and 
that is what, increases prices. Ifthe Government should, for in- 
stanee, strike down wheat, if it should be decreed that the peo- 
ple should not eat whout bread, would it not create a greater 
demand for corn, oats, and other kindred products? Itctrtainly 
would, because the functions performed by wheat would be trans- 
ferred to other products. So it is with silver. Whenever the 


Government strikes down silver, und says that it shall not be 
used for money purposes, and puts the entire basis of the cur- 


rency upon gold, that increases the value of gold and gives it a 
ter purchasing power than it would otherwise possess. That 
contraction, 
It was for the same reason— 2 á 
Says this author— 


that gold appreciated, that it bought more and more commodities, and 
prices fell in consequence. This is a great revolution in which all take part, 
and which prevails in England more than anywhere else. 


Have we not been witnessing the consequences of contraction 
in England within the last few years? fact there is a tre- 
mendous strike involving hundreds and thousandsof men going 
on there to-day. Strikes and lockouts have been the watch- 
words in England for the last twenty years. A great army of 
men, led by a former secretary of agriculture there, is intro- 
dueing a social revolution in that country by reason of the shrink- 
age in the value of property and the fall in the wages of labor. 
Less than thirty thousand men in the British Empire own its 
soil. Not one man or woman out ofa hundred—I might siy out 
of a thousandand be within the bounds of truth—ever own a foot 
of soil upon which their feet stand. They are born in a country 
where they own no part of its soil; they live and die and own no 

rtion of it except in the potter's field, that portion necessarily 

edicated to them as a last resting place by the public; and yet 
the example of this pirate of the high seas, the example of this 
country, which is constantly degrading her own people, is held 
up to us as an example worthy of our emulation! 

The only object— 


The author continues— 1 
a which a man works is that he may sell his products for more than they 


cos 
When a fall of ee takes place in the interval, personal interest ceases 
boa act, «nd what Bastiat called so aptly the mainspring of humanity ceases 
operate. 
Hence, the crisis under which industry suffers, and the alarming figures 
ublished by Mr, Giffen, for the board of trade, which note since 1866 a grow- 
depression in England. 


: 3 the contraction of English industry, the closing of workshops, aud 
abor crises, 

But why, one asks, was silver demonetized? The story would be amusing 
if it had not had such fataiconsequences. Gold and silver had been in circula- 
tion more than two hundred years in a legal proportion of 15) of silver to 1 
of gold, and that legal proportion had given rise to a scandal: there were 
Variations of value between the two metals. 

During two hundred years variations were noted from a maximum of 15,92 
to a minimum of 14.14; that is, a deviation of as much as 1.8. It was horrible! 
It was necessary to stop at once such an abuse. How was it done! Silver 
was deprived of the right of conversion into coin. 

‘The variations went from a maximum of 24 to a minimum of 15.92; thatis, 
a variation of 8 points, or more than four times as much as what was for- 
merly Meas eel ep of, The means are hae recalls the famous Gribouille, 
who threw himself into the water to avoid being wet by the rain. 


Adam Smith, the father of political economy, says, page 205: 


From the high or low money. price either of poou in general, or of cornin 
particular, we can infer only, that the mines which at that time happened to 
supply the commercial world with gold and silver were fertile or barren. 

ny rise in the money price of goods which proceeded altogether from the 
degradation of the value of silver would affect all sorts ot goodsequally, and 
their prices universally a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part her, ac- 
cording as silver happened to lose a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part of its 
ormer value. 


John Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, says, 


page 301: 
The proposition which we have laid down respecting the dependence 
general prices upon the quantity of money in cirenlation—— a 


The author uses the word “quantity” rather than qual- 
ity 1 — 
must be understood as applying only to a state of things in which money 
that is, gold or silver—is the exolusiveinstrument of exch e and act, y 
e from hand to hand at every purchase, credit, in any of its shapes, be- 
ng unknown. When credit comes into play as a means of purchasing, dis- 
tinct from money in hand, we shall hereafter find that the connection be- 
tween prices and the amount of the circulating medium is much less direct 
and intimate, and that such connection as does exist no longer admits of go 
simple a mode of expression. But on a subject so full of complexity as that 
of currency and prices, it is necessary to lay the foundation of our theory 
in a thorough understanding of the most simple cases, which we shall always 
find lying as a groundwork or substratum under those which arise in prec: 
tice. That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a dimi- 
nution lowers ther, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of cur- 
rency, and without it we should have no key to any other. 


So, Mr. President, here is laid down a proposition, in direct 
contradiction of the argument made in this Senate Chamber 
that the contraction of the volume of money and putting a coun- 
try upon a gold basis, will not have any effect upon the prices of 
property and labor. Again, he says: 

If tue whole money in circulation was doubled prices would double. It it 
was only increased one-fourth prices would rise one-fourth. The very game 
effect would be produced on prices if we suppose the goods (the ukes for 
money) diminished instead of the money increased; and the contrary effect 
if the goods were increased or the money diminished. So that the value of 
mopey—all other things remaining the same—yaries inversely as its quan- 
tity: every increase in quantity lowering its value and every diminution 
raising It In a ratio exactly equivalent. 


Ricardo plainly says in regard to this question: 


That commodities would rise and fallin price in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as A tact that is incontrovertible. That 
such would be the case, the most celebrated writers on political economy 
nro agreed. * The value of money does not wholly depend upon 
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absolute quantity, but on its quantity relative to the payments it has to ac- 
complish, and the same effect would follow either of two causes, from in- 
ere: the uses for money one-tenth, or from diminishing its quantity 
one-tenth; for, in either case, its value would rise one-tenth. 

William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy and 
logie in Owen University, England, says: 

Ican not but agree with Mr. Macculoch, that, putting out of sight indl- 
vidual cases of hardship if such exist, a fall in the value of gold (increasing 
the quantity of money) must have, and, as I should say, has already a 
most powerful. beneficial effect. It loosens the country from the old bonds 
of debt and habit, as nothing else could. It throws increased rewards be- 
fore all who are making and mis eed wealth, somewhat at the expense of 
those who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skillful 
classes of the community to new exertions, and is, to some extent, like a 
discharge of his debts is to the bankrupt and insolvent long struggling 
against his burdens. All this is effected without the break of national g 
faith, which nothing could compensate. 


In his work on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, Prof. 
Jevons says, on page 338: 


To decide how much money is needed by a nation, we must first deter- 
mine the quantity of work which money has to do. This will be proportional, 
ris paribus,to the number of the population. Twice the numberof peo- 

ple, if equally active in trade and performing it in the same way, will clearly 
Want twice as much money. It be proportional, again, to the activity 
of industry and to the complexity of its organization. The more goods are 
bought and sold, and the more often they s from hand to hand, the more 
will be needed to move them. in, to 
„ More 


Prof. Thompson, in his Political Economy, quotes from many 
eminent authors, as follows: 


Mr. Ricardo (following Say and Torrens) also elaborated the theory of 
international exchanges, in connection with the notion that money is a 
purely passing instrument of exchanges, changing its Js ag power 
according to the amount of it that a country possesses. om this it Was an 
inference that a drain of money from a country would either have no effect 
or would correct itself by so increasing the purchasing pore of money in 
comparison with commodities as to make the country a place to sell in, 
but a good place to buy in. 


Quoting Thomas Tooke, he says: 


Hence new uses will be found for it when it is abundant, new avenues of 
commerce will be opened. new branches of industries will be essayed, until 
increased production finds papiy mens for the increase of money. If money 
has increased, industry and trade are increased, and thus the tendency to 
depreciation is met and strongly counteracted. 


Prof. Chevalier, of France, than whom no greater authority 
on money has ever lived, in speaking of the increase of money, 
says: 

Such a change will benefit those who live by current labor and enterprise; 
it will injure those who live upon the fruits of past labor. In this r tit 
will work in the same direction with most of the developments which are 
brought about by that great law of civilization to which we give the noble 
name of progress. * * è It has been wisely said that there is no machine 
which economizes labor like money, and its adoption has been likened to the 
discovery of letters. 


Prof. A. L. Perry, in his work on Political Economy, page 66, 
says: ` 

Price is indeed only a case under the class values, but practically it becomes 
a very important thing in political economy, because the value of almost all 
exchangeable things is determined through price. So far as commodities, 
personal services, and claims are exchanged against each other directly 
without the intervention of money or the use of the denominations of mone 
price plays no part though value does, but these cases are few and insigniti- 
cant as compared with the whole, It is hardly necessary to add that price, 
though relative, is spacan and not general, and consequently that there may 
be a general rise or fall of prices. Ifthe money of a country becomes rela- 
tively more abundant than before, general prices will rise in that country 
for reasons already made apparent: and when money becomes less abundant 
prices will fall for corresponding reasons. 


Mr. Fawcett, in his Hand Book of Finance, pages 146 to 148, 
says: 


The decline of prices since 1872-78 is explained by the increased value of 
gold. The first effect was to cause a collapse in “speculative securities — 
viz, bonds of railroads, etc., which were based on the expectations of a con- 
tinnance of high prices for commodities, or, in other words, a low value for 

ld. The losses which followed caused ic and a decrease in manufactur- 
industry and improvement pesgi i s. This diminished employment 
for labor and necessarily decreased the consumptive demand for all com- 
mod Theorists have been jangling for three years about the cause of 
the reaction which in 1872-78, and the decline of prices which has con- 
tinued almost without interruption since. These causes are, however, not 
obscure. The progress of the parsica sciences and of labor-saving inven- 
tions has undoubtedly had an important tendency to reduce the prices of 
nearly all manufactured articles and to asmall extent also the value of raw 
materials. But the increased burden of debt. the increase of traffic (thus 
requiring a larger volume of the circulating medium), and the demonetiza- 
tion of silver have all contributed to increase the value of gold beyond its 
uitable value as a measure for values of commodities. 

e era of golden debt. like the era of gold, has had its culmination, and 
the causes at work are now preparing the way for some new era in financial 
affairs which will, in all probability, be as que as either of the two which 
have preceded it. No man can yet foresee what it is to be. 


It is, however, 
not cult to disti; 


‘uish a few tendencies that must operate toward the 
new development. e first of these is the decline in the rates of interest 
for money in order to reduce the burden of funded and mortgaged debt 
everywhere. This will be accomplished partly by the repudiation and com- 
plete loss of a very large portion of the existing volume of funded debts, and 
partly by the concentration of capital (seeking safety rather than high rates 
of interest), on a smaller amount of the debt. Another tendency that must 
continue is the necessity for supplementing the stock of gold in the world 
with the stock of silver, anda universal recognition of both metals as mone 
at about the same relative values they maintained prior to the era of SO 
Until these things are 5 “prices” will continue to decline, and 
the commercial world will be in distress. 


I read now from Alison's History of Europe. In speaking of 
a shrinkage of the volume of money, he says: 

The evils complained of arose from the unavoidable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with a rapid increase in the numbers and transactions 
of mankind, and these were only aggravated by ev addition made to the 
energies and productive powers of society. „ * But it an increase tn the 
numbers and investings of men coexists with a diminution in the circulating 
medium by which their transactions are carried on, the most serious evils 
await society, and the whole relations of its different classes to each other 
will be speedily changed; and it isin that state of things that the saying 
proves true, that the rich are every day growing richer aud the poor 

rer.” 
At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DUBOIS.) 
r. ALLEN. Mr. President, Henry Clay, during the debates 
on the subtreasury in 1840, made the following eloquent, truth- 
ful, and logical speech. It shows clearly that his great mind 
had grasped the idea that price, not only of products but of la- 
bor, depended upon the quantity of money in circulation: 

The proposed substitution of an exclusive metallic currency to the mixed 
medium with which we have been so long familiar, is forbidden by the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice. Assuming the currency of the country to consist 
of two-thirds of paper and one of specie, and assuming also, that the money 
of a country, Whatever may be its component regulates all values, and 
expresses the true amount which the debtor has to pay his creditor, the ef- 
fect of the change upon that relation and upon the property of the country 
would be most ruinous. 

All property would be reduced in value to one-third of its present nomi- 
nal amount, and every debtor would, in effect, have to pay 8 times as 
much as he had contracted for. The pressure of our foreign debt would be 
three times as great as it is, while the six hundred millions, which is about 
the sum now tion due to the banks from the people, would be multi- 
plied into eighteen hundred miilions! * * * Have 3 reflected 
upon the consequences of their system of depletion? I have already stated 
that the coun is borne down by a weight of debt. If the currency be 
greatly dimi: ed, as beyond all example it has been, how is this debt to be 
extinguished? 


Right here, Mr. President, it is pertinent for us to inquire 
how it will be possible for us through a shrinking and falling 
volume of money to be able to discharge our obligations if this 
country goes upon a single gold basis, our volume of money is 
contracted, and debts made payable in gold? 

Mr. Clay further said: 

Property, the resource on which the debtor relied for his payment, will 
decline in value, and it may happen that a man who ee a 
debt, on the faith of popar which had a value at the time y adequate 
to warrant the debt, will find himself stripped of all his property, and his 
debt remain unextinguished. 

. Debts contracted, payable in lawful money, when gold and sil- 
ver have been money from the rape pg of the Government 
down to the present moment, followed by a contraction of the 
currency—debts, I say, contracted under these circumstances, 
if they become eventually payable in gold, or gold equivalent, 
under a complete demonetization of silver, will produce the fali 
in prices and the ruin so vividly portrayed by Mr. Clay of Ken- 
tucky in this speech. 

Certainly that is a condition of affairs among the people of 
this nation that any high-minded, patriotic man does not care 
tosee. Itis to prevent this condition, it is for the p of 
lightening their burdens as far as can be done through just legis- 
lation, that the friends of silver desire that this purchasing 
clause shall remain in the law until something better in the 
line of silver legislation is offered. 

Continuing, Mr. Clay says: 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buchanan] has put the case of 
two nations, in one of which the amount of its currency shall be double what 
it is in the other, and, as he contends, the prices of all property will be double 


in the former nation of what they are in the latter. If this be true of two 


nations, it must be equally true of one, whose circulating medium is at one 


period double what it is at another. Now, as the friends of the bill argue, 
we have been and yet are in this inflated state; our currency has been 
double or in something like that e e of what was necessary and we 
mustcome down to the lowest standard. Do they not perceive that inevi- 
table ruin to thonsands must be the inevitable consequence? A man, for 
example, owning property to the value of 55.000 contracts a debt for 85,000. 
By the reduction of one-half of the currency of the country his property in 
effect becomes reduced to the value of $2, But his debt undergoes no 
8 reduction. He gives up all his property and remains still in 
debt $2,500, Thus this measure will operate on the debtor class of the nation, 
always the weaker class, and that which for that reason most needs the pro- 
tection of Government. 


Mr. President, at this point allow me to give the effectof this 
contraction upon the interests of the agricultural classes. Let 
me suppose that we are under the presentsystem of bimetallism 
and of miscellaneous currency, with probably a somewhat ex- 
panding, rather than contracting, 12 of money. Let me 
nye Lge that I have earned $1,000. [take that money and invest 
it in a farm, borrowing $1,000 to put with it in purchasing the 
farm, giving a mortgage on my farm to secure the borrowed 
money. 

Now, suppose, through some means, before that mortgage be- 
comes due, which is ordinarily from five to seven years, the vol- 
ume of money has contracted, so that the value of money is made 
double what it was when I purchased the farm, borrowed the 
money, and gave the mortgage. When I gave the mortgage, 
for instance, 1 bushel of wheat would pay$l. But when the time 
comes to pay the mortgage it takes 2 bushels of my wheat to pay 
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$1, or it takes two days of my work to pay $1, whereas 1 "bushel 
of wheat or one day’s work would have paid the $1 at the time 
the money was borrowed. : 

Now, under such a system as that, Mr. President, we all un- 
derstand that prices fall, produce becomes comparatively worth- 


less, and the htest misfortune renders it impossible for the 
farmer to discharge his obligation. The time comes when the 
mortgage matures. The timecomes in the history of thattrans- 
action when the farm, that was well worth 82, when it was 
bought, becomes scarcely security for the $1,000 mortgage thatis 

tit. Thetime comes whenagreat many farmers, situated 
as I have described lf in the supposed case, can not meet 
and discharge their obligations. 

What is the result? When the mortgagee calls for the pay- 
ment of this debt it can not be met. The mortgage isforeclosed. 
The sheriff sells my farm. Now, I ask what has become of the 
honest money that I put into that transaction? By this robber 
system of contracting and doctoring the currency, by this system 
which stealthily comes into the humble homes of this nation and 
robs them of their prosperity, it has simply been merged in the 
$1,000 of the mo and made it that much more powerful 
in the markets of the world. Then I step out with a loss of my 
money, and my property is gone. 

I am not supposing a case that does not exist. I say there are 
thousands, even hundreds of thousands, of acres of some of the 
most magnificent portions of our domain that in the last few 
years have out of the hands of the people into the hands 
of loan and t companies and corporations of different kinds. 
Hundreds of thousands of honest men and women have been 
driven out under the stars in consequence of this system of con- 
traction. 

Yet, Mr. President, we are invited to a feast of contraction 
again. We are invited to agree to continue to contract the vol- 
ume of money, to strike down the purchasing power of silver, to 
cease using silver as money, excepting that which we have on 
hand and coined, and to return to gold yalues in everything, 
maintaining the parity, as it is said, of silver and gold, which 
means fixing a gold value on silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ina moment. e are invited to do this, and 
to make the condition of our countrymen a thousand fold worse 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Do I understand the Senator to say that we are 
asked to repeal any law by which silver is now being coined into 
standard dollars or into any other money? If the present lawis 
to continue, it provides for an increase of the circulating medium. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow 
me to answer? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I say that under the provision of the 
law known as the Sherman law of 1890, compulsory provision 
was made for the coinage of notless than two ions of standard 
silver dollars every month up to July 1, 1891. 

Mr. DOLPH. ich time has passed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Which time has passed. But I say that 
even that law, bid as you describe it, and bad asI admit it to 
be, at least left it discretionary with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after July 1, 1891, to go on with the coinage of silver bullion 
in sufficient amount to meet the Treasury notes that were issued 
against its deposit. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is that discretion of the Treasury Department 
interfered with by the measure now before the Senate, so far as 
silver bullion is concerned? ; 

Mr. BLACKBURN. With the permission of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I answer, and say yes; that that discretion is not only 
interfered with, but it is abrogated, and see pontine bill pro- 
fesses to repeal that provision of the Bland-Allison law and put 
cot back under the operation of the demonetization law of 
1873. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Bland-Allison law was repealed when the 
act of 1890 was enacted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And the repeal of the purchas: 
of the Sherman law remits us to the act of 1873, which 
ited silver as money in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. The i pago of this bill will simply repeal the 
8 clause of the Sherman act of 1890. It stops the fur- 
1 = purchase of silver, but it does not demonetize the silver 

ollar. : 
. No; it reënacts the demonetization act 
Mr. DOLPH. But it does not demonetize a single silver dol- 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Because the act of 1873 had already de- 
monetized silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; the act of 1873 did not demonetize a single 
silver dollar. 


clause 
red- 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Did it not drop the standard silver dol- 
lar from the list of coins in this country? > 

Mr. DOLPH. It stopped the coinage, but it did not demone- 
tize a dollar in circulation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Precisely. 

Mr. DOLPH. We have now over six hundred millions of sil- 


ver, including bullion and notes, which have been issued by the 
Treas on the bullion purchased. We have over $600,000,000 
in ei tion, and it is not proposed to demonetize a dollar of 


that sum. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
n will not say that we carry in our circulation to-day 8600, 
,000 of silver money. 

Mr. DOLPH. Including bullion in the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is notin circulation. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is represented by Treasury notes, which are 
in circulation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Which are paid in gold on demand. 

Mr. DOLPH. Gold or silver, at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Have they ever been paid in silver? 

Mr. DOLPH. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. IJ can. 

Mr. DOLPH, They should have been paid in silver. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. SoIsay, but they have not been. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then we agree upon one thing. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. But what I was trying to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska was, what law have we now for an increase of the cir- 
culating medium? No law except the act of 1890, which 
vides for an issue of Treasury notes for the purchase of silver 
bullion. That is the only increase. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is nearly 850, 000, 000 annually. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that, and [admitit. I admit that 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 will stop 
the increase of the circula medium; and to that extent, un- 
less there shall be some other provision made for increasing the 
circulating medium, the volume of currency will be contracted. 

Mr. STEWART. T should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon if there is any other way to stop purchasing silver except to 
re the Sherman law? 

Mr. DOLPH, I think so. 

Mr. STEWART. Any legal way? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not say any legal way. I think the 
amount required by law to be purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury has not been purchased during the last three or four 
months; and I should not be surprised to see the purchases sus- 
pended 3 

Mr. STEWART. Do you think that would be right? 

Mr. DOLPH. It would be as much right as it would be to- 
zorpean any t of them. 

STEWART. Do you think it would be right to suspend 
any part of the purchases? 

Mr. DOLPH. [leave that subject for the Senator to discuss. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the opinion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that no executive officer, not even the 
President himself, has the right to suspend the operation of any 
law of Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when the Senator from Oregon 
interrupted me to puta question, which was 3 roper to 
be put and which I am glad he did put, I ha Stat: that the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act would be, in 
effect, demonetizing silver and producing a contraction of cur- 
rency or the volume of money, whatever you see fit to call it, 
using those two expressions as synonymous. Let me answer the 
Senator. Under the Sherman act to-day there is issued, in round 
numbers, $50,000,000 annually of money, legal-tender notes re- 
deemable in coin, gold or silver, at the option of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Now, let me ask the Senator from Oregon if that 
does not increase the volume of money or the thing that performs 
the office of money in payment of debts? 

Mr. DOLPH. Of course thatisin circulation. I said that, 
and I admit that the currency will be contracted to that extent; 

et the volume to be maintained will not be increased by that 
crease, if the measure now before the Senate should pass. 
Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon one more 
question. If you repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act and do not substitute anything, do you not stop the possi- 
bility of the coinage of more silver? 

Mr. DOLPH. Notatall. The Secretary of the Treasury can 
proceed to coin all the silver bullion already in the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN. I admit that, to the extentof 174,000,000 ounces. 

Mr. DOLPH. Congress can provide for the use of the silver 


at any time. 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes; Congress can provide.“ There is the 


trouble. After you have coined the 174,000,000 ounces of bul- 
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lion in the Treasury Department then you stop the coinage of 

silver, and I say you stop the issuance of the $50,000,000 Treas- 
notes. 

ar. DOLPH. Do we not stop that if we repeal the Sherman 


Mr. ALLEN. I admit that, Mr. President, and therefore 
when you stop the coinage of silver you not only stop the coin- 
age, but you demonetize it or take the money power or function 

away from silver as a metal. 

Me. DOLPH. You can not demonetize a thing until it has 
been monetized. 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall not stand here and split hairs with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. f 

Mr. ALLEN. The people of this country understand quite 
well that when vou stop the coinage of silver, the volume of 

money stands still and we are deprived of the $50,000,000 of 
Treasury notes now annually issued; that while population and 
wealth are growing the volume of money is standing still; and 
that between the contraction of the volume of money on the one 
side and the increase of Population on theother, the gap is grow- 
ing wider and wider. The Senator understands that and the 
people understand it. 

r. President, I return to the remarks of Mr. Clay. He said: 


But it the effect of this hard-money policy upon the debtor class be injur- 
ious it is still more disastrous if possible on the laboring classes. Enter- 
prise will be checked or propped: employment will become difficult, and the 

rer classes will be subject to greatest vations and distresses. 
eretofore it has been one of the pretensions and boasts of the dominant 


party that they sought to elevate the r by depriving the rich of undue 
advantages. Xow eir policy is to 3 paa the wages of labor, and this is 
openly avowed. 

This was in 1840. 


And itis argued by them, that itis necessary to reduce the wages of Ameri- 
can labor to the low standard of European labor, in order to enable the 
American manufacturer toenter into a successful competition with the Eu- 
ropean manufacturer in the sale of their respective fabrics. 

My protectionist friends may find some consolation in this 
language. 

Thus is this dominant party perpetually changing; one day cajo! the 
paor and ting against a Sieb. and the next, cajoling the rien and 

lminating against the poor. It was but yesterday that we heard that all 
Who were trading on borrowed capital ought to break. It was but yesterda 
we heard denounced the long established policy of the country by which it 
was alleged the poor were made poorer the rich were made richer. 

Mr. President, of all the subjects of national policy not one ought to be 
touched with so much delicacy as that of the wages, in other words the bread 
of the poor man. Indwelling, as I have often done, with inexpressible sat- 
isfaction upon the many advantages of our country, there isnotone that has 
given me more delight than the high price of manual labor. There is not 
one which indicates more clearly the prosperity of the mass of the com- 


m ty. 
in all the features of human society there are none, I think, which more 
decisively display the general welfare than a permanent higa rate of wages 
a permanent high rate of inter st. Of course I do not mean those ex- 
cessively high rates of 2 existence, which result from sudden and 
unexpected demands for labor or c: and which may, and generally do, 
evince some unnatural and extrac: ry state of things; but I mean a set- 
tled, steady, and durable high rate of wages of labor and interest upon 


aye A astate demonstrates activity and profit in all the departments of 

business. It proves that the employer can afford to give high wages to the 

laborer in consequence of the profits of his business, and the borrower h 

interest to the lender in consequence of the gain which he makes by t 

use of capital. On the contrary,in countries where business is d and 

— 75 and all the walks of society are full, the small profits that are 
e will not justify high interest or h wages. 

Mr. President, in 1840 the same causes that are at work to-day 
adel e to the American farmer and laborer were at 
work. The chief cause in producing the condition of affairs 
that we are witnessing 173 — É namely, the contraction of the 
volume of money, was at work at that time. The result then 
was, as it is to-day, to shrink the price of property, the price of 
produce, and to deprive the honest laborers of work, making 
paupers and destroying homes. Yet to-day we are invited to 
take the same course that was taken then. We are invited to 
repeat the ete of 1840 in this . 

hey did not then undertake to a on silver and gold, the 
money of the Constitution. The men who lived in this country 
in 1840 had some respect for the Constitution. It had not then 
become a mere bauble, to be kicked about by ies and to be 
respected or ignored as convenience might dictate. Notwith- 
standing they stood by the money of the Constitution (gold and 
silver), the volume was contracted, just as is attempted to-day to 
put us in the scandalous and the unenviable attitude of struggling 
with our labor and our property in the scramble for gold. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly: cheerfully. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator dispute the pro 
there is more money in cireulation to-day in the 
per capita than ever before? 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; I dispute it serenely 

Mr. DOLPH. Then the Senator disputes the reports of the 
3 the Treasury on that subject, which are issued from 
time to time. 


ition that 
nited States 


Mr. ALLEN. No; so far as the Secretaries tell the truth I do 
not dispute them. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator dispute what the Secretary 
of the Treasury does say, that we now have in circulatlon over 
art a? ita for all the population of the United States? 

r. "ALLEN. No; I do not dispute that in the sense in which 
the terms are used by the Secre Ses ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Do you dispute the fact that the circulation 
per capita is larger than it ever has been before? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do. 

Mr. DOLPH. - Then the Senator disputes the reports which 
the Secretaries of the Treasury have issued from e to time. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does notmake any difference whether I door 
not. 

Mr. DOLPH. I merely wanted to know the fact. 

Mr, ALLEN, I dispute that the volume of per capita circu- 
lation in this country is greater to- day than it has ever been. It 
is surprising to me that my friend from Oregon, who has been 
here ten or twelve years in the public service, does not under- 
stand that to be true. In 1865 there were over $47 per capita in 
circulation in this country. 

Mr. PEFFER. Fifty-two dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN. Fifty-two dollars, my friend from Kansas says. 

Mr. DOLPH.. I dispute that proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from Oregon dispute that the 
sun is 8 

Mr. DOLPH. Les, I do to-night. [Laughter.] The Senator 
mistakes gaslight for sunlight, aud that is what he has done in 
regard to currency. 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 1865, if the Senator from Oregon will read 
the history of his country, he will find that there were $47 per 
capita, and my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] says, $52; but 
it was not what the Senator from Oregon or the Secretary of the 
Treasury calls money. That is the trouble. It was made up of a 
variety of evidences of debt in the formof certificates of indebt- 
edness and 7-30 notes, etc. All these were in circulation. Al- 
though I am a younger man than the Senator from Oregon, I 
know from ocular evidence that the smaller bonds were in cir- 
culation among the ple, and passed current and were used 
as money. Now, Lask the Senator from Oregon if, counting all 
these things as money that I have enumerated—— 

Mr. DOLPH. But they were not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask him if the volume of money, counting 
those, was not greater than it is to-day? : 

Mr. DOLPH. I say that the interest-bearing obligations of 
the Government were not money. They did not perform the 
office of money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, we all know that they did per- 
form the office of money, were used as a medium of exchange 
until they eventually were called in, and over 81,000, 000, 000 
were burned between 1866 and 1873; they were burned up until 
Congress was compelled to pass the act of 1874 to prevent 
the destruction of 8 and fix them at their present 
volume of $346,000,000 in round nymbers. Your Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, was destroying the money of the 


ss ba 
r. DOLPH. I was not talking about greenbacks, 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; you think they are not money. 

Mr. DOLPH. They have always been money, or performed 
the function of money. s 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, does the Senator from Oregon dispute 
that, taking these small bonds, I speak of, the evidences of in- 
debtedness I have mentioned, with the bank currency and all 
of the various forms of currency, we did not have more than $25 

er capita. 
p Mr. DOLPH. T have stated to the Senator that what he calls 
currency and money was not money, in any sense of the term, 
and did not perform that function. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is the trouble. Prof. Walker, who is 
ta go bug,” says that whatever performs the money function 
is the money thing; that whatever performs its office is money. 
So some of the principal writers, sustaining the view the Sen- 
ator from Oregon upholds, give utterance to thé same great 
truth, that the thing which performs the office of money is 
money for all purposes. The Senator from Oregon admits that 
in 1865, calling the things money which I have enumerated, we 
had a per capita circulation almost twice as large as we have to- 


day. 

Mr. PEFFER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. With the permission of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I should like tosetthis matter right. I have in my hand 
the finance reportof the Secretary of the Treasury for 1866, On 
page 25 1 findastatement of the public debt cf the country at tha; 
time. Itis divided into two parts, bonds andnotes. The amoun 
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of bonds given is $1,210,221,300. Then there are two classes of 
bonds due, one in 1867 and the other in 1868, amounting together 
to about $18,000,000. Then come the different classes of notes 


which were in circulation as currency. Upon that point, of 
course, the Senator from Oregon will differ with me; butof that 
ina moment. There were compound-interest notes due in 1867 
and 1868 amounting to $159,012,140. 
Mr. DOLPH. They are notes that bore interest and the in- 
terest was compounded, I 8 
Mr. PEFFER. Of the 7.30 Treasury notes due in 1867 and 
. 1868 there were $806,251,550. 
x Resi DOLPH. They were interest-bearing obligations, were 
they not? 

r. PEFFER. Then there were other bonds past due and 
not presented, Texas indemnity bonds, ete., $559,000; of bonds, 
Treasury notes, etc., past due and not presented, $3,815,675.80. 
Then there were temporary loans, ten days’ notice, $120,176,- 
196.65; certificates of indebtedness past due and not presented, 
$26,391,000; then there were United States notes, commonly 
called greenbacks, $400,891,368; fractional currency, $27,070,- 
876.96; gold certificates of deposit, $10,713,180, making a total of 
bonds and notes of $2,783,425,871.21. 

The following is a statement of the public debt, June 30, 1866, 
exclusive of cash in the Treasury: . 
Bonds, 1040's 5 per cent, due in 1901 $171, 219. 100.00 


Bonds, Pacific railroad, 6 per cent, due in 1895 and 1896 6, 042, 000. 00 
Bonds, 5-20's 6 per cent, due in 1882, 1884, and 188 722, 205, 500. 00 
Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 188Iũi -11-4 265, 317, 700. 00 
Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 18800 18, 415, 000. 00 
Bonds, 5 per cent, due in 18744 20, 000, 000. 00 
Bonds, 5 per cent, due in 187⁴ .. „ 7, 022, 000. 00 
1, 210, 221, 300. 00 

Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 1868 8, 908, 341. 80 
Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 1867 ................ 9, 415, 250. 00 
Compound-interest notes, due in 1867 and 1 159, 012, 140. 00 
7.30 notes, due in 1867 and 1868 806, 251, 550. 00 
983, 587, 281, 80 

Bonds, Texas indemnity, past due, not presented 559, 000. 00 
Bonds, Treasury notes, etc., past due, not presented 3. 815, 675. 80 
4, 377, 675.80 

Tem Lomi tet CRG NOGIOR 2.55... O A T 120, 176, 196. 65 
Certificates of indebtedness, past due, not presente 26, 391, 000. 00 


United States notes 
Fractional currency 
Gold certificates of deposit 


2, 783, 425, 879. 21 

By turning over to page 168 of the same report, I find a re- 
capitulation of the outstanding United States notes and frac- 
tional currency, which are described as not now used for circu- 
lation, and I will repeat them: 


Demand notes redeemable in coin------------------ $288, 121 
One-year 5 per cent notes 2, 151, 287 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 5, 209, 335 
Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes 1, 078, 550 
Three-year compound-interest notes 172, 369, 511 

/ A 181, 096, 804 


Of notes that had been withdrawn and held in abeyance, as it 
were, and reported as not now used for circulation.” These 
different classes of notes, five of which I have enumerated, were 
all used for circulation, but at that time were in the Treasury 
and were not being sent out. 

On page 164 I find this language: 

Currency 

That is to say, paper notes of the Government that had been 
used as money and called very properly currency 


has been retired, counted, and destroyed during the fiscal year, 
as follows: 


Old issue demand notes > #200, 440. 75 
New issue legal-tender notes - 6,764, 370. 65 
One-year 5 per cent notes - 6,316, 104. 50 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 2.50, 427. 50 
Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes - 33, 363, 007. 50 
Six cent compound-interest notes.. 81, 246, 829. 50 
Gold eertifioates 64, 913, 800. 00 
First issue fractional curren eye 2, 897, 307. 88 
Second issue fractional currency . 7, 598, 479. 78 
Third issue fractional currency ...-.............----------------- 5, 414, 844. 49 
Discounted on above for mutilations .._..............------.---- 17, 813. 36 

IN Sate te EE EAE enn ences bets TE T 211,239, 515. 41 


If we put the $181,000,000, in round numbers, on page 168 of 
the topork, with the $211;000,000, on page 164, we have nearly 
#400,000,000. Add that to the amount of notes still outstanding 
at the end of the year, which was $1,500,000,000, or about that, 


and we have $1,900,000,000 of notes of different kinds, which 
were then in circulation as currency. Add to that the $170,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of national-bank notes, and we have a 
total of nearly $2,100,000,000 of paper money then outstandin 
among the people. Divide that by the population, and youw 
find that it amounts to a trifle over $52 per capita. 

Then, if the Senator from Oregon will take up the report for 
1869, which I do not happen to have here, on page 244 he will 
find arecapitulation under the head of all the different kinds of 
Government paper that had at any time been issued and cir- 
culated and used as money, he will find the 7.30 notes, compound 
interest notes, demand notes, and all of the different classes of 
notes to which I have referred here. 

Then, if the Senator will take up the report of 1869, and look 
at the statements in very small type on some of the pages he 
will find a description of the 7.30 notes, the compound interest 
notes, and all the other different classes which had been issued 
and were made legal tender. 

So 1 think there can be no question about these different 
classes of notes having been out and circulating as money. 

As I have repeatedly said, in my humble opinion, the Treas- 
ury Department, from 1869 to the present time, has been pur- 
po use the word purposely,” and if it is any more force- 

ul I willsay ‘‘ willfully and knowingly”—deceiving the people in 
reference to this matter. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not true that John Jay Knox, once Comp- 
troller of the Currency, regarded the 7.30 notes as money? 

Mr. PEFFER. They were so accepted by all the Secretaries 
of the Treasury until 1870. i; 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to state to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, with his permission, that he is occupying no very un- 
usual ground in making the statement he has just now made in 
relation to the circulation of the 7.30 notes. He is occupyin 
the position formerly occupied by the Republican party itse 
and by one of the most prominent Republican journals. 

I have before me a statement of one of the most prominent 
journals of the United States, the Chicago Inter Ocean. Let me 
give a statement made in that paper for 1865. The author gives 
the currency of the country as $1,651,282,373; population 34,819, 
581, and the per capita circulation $47.42. 

I will now supplement this by the Inter Ocean’s report of the 
per ae amount of currency for each succeeding year down to 


The volume of currency was for. 
on 


The volume of currency was ss 


c $0. 817.1 


In the same connection, the Inter Ocean makes this remark 
in regard to the circulation of the 7.30 notes: 

The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most scouted, 
were ips eS the Ist of September, 1865, to the amount of 8830. 000.000, 
every dollar of which was legal tender for its face value under the terms of 
the law “to the same extent as United States notes.“ 

That is Republican authority. Further, touching the point 
of the amount of the present circulation, I am not disposed to 
dispute the statement of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
or any previous Secretary of the Treasury, but I have a state- 
ment made, by one whom I consider one of the best authorities 
upon the Republican side of this Chamber, in late years and that 
is the late lamented Senator Plumb. In his speech upon this 
floor in June, 1890, he makes this very remarkable statement, 
which I hope the Senator from Oregon will consider: 

Let us see, therefore, how much money is available for actual use among 
the people. From the total of 81,560,000,000, arrived at as above, must be first 
deducted an average of $260,000,000, which the Treasury always keeps on hand, 
and about which something has heretofore been said in the debate on this 
3 . as the maximum which by any possibility can be used 

1,300,060,000. 

There ought, in fairness, to be deducted from this $150,000,000, error in esti- 
mate of gold in the country, which would reduce the money outside the 
Treasury to $1,150,000,000. From this is to be subtracted the $700,000,000 kept 
as a reserve Ai the banks), as before computed, leaving a balance of but 
850,000. 000 which is available for delivery or other use in the transactions of 
the business of all the people. or a trifie over $8 per capita. But the force of 
my argument is not materially weakened by conceding the gold coin to be as 
estimated by the Treasury Department, which would leave in actual circu- 
lation $700,000,000. In order to make up this amount all doubt must be re- 
solved in favor of the Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to 
the lost and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. If Iwas decid- 
ing this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I would be bound to say 
that I 5 the money in actual circulationdid not much, if at all, exc: 


This, I believe, has been followed out by the statements of 
other prominent Republicans on this floor. The Senator from 
Oregon, therefore, is not combating the present statement of 
the Senator from Nebraska, but the statements of the ablest 
financiers we have in this nation to-day. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
now. Ithink as the trio have got after me on this question I am 
entitled to reply. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon with pleas- 


ure. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, it does not take a financier to 
understand that a note bearing interest or compound interest 
ceases to circulate as money the moment the interest accrues 
upon it. As soon as there is a half year’s interest or a quarter 

ear’s interest on such a note it would be kept in the vaults of 

e bank, and it would not perform the functions of money As 
a matter of fact, these notes did not perform the functions of 
money. 

As ie as the newspapers are concerned, if the statement which 
has b en read by the Senator from South Dakota is better au- 
thority than the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, then I 
will have to give up this proposition or any other which may be 
mooted. The Ssnator might get up and assert that this body 
had outlived its usefulness, is obstructing the necessary meas- 
ures upon which the prosperity of the country depends, and 
should be abolished. The enator from South Dakotacan prove 
that assertion by any number of newspapers in the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. e do not have to refer to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean; we can refer to other prominent Republican newspapers 
and magazines; we can refer also to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury before the year 1869, and to the Comptroller of the Currency 
before that time. À 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not think so. 

Mr. KYLE. And they understand the question quite as well 
as the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will read the reports of the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and then put his own construction upon 
those reports, he can make out to his satisfaction that a certain 
set of facts exists. That is what I object to. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon will certainly not 
ignore current history. 


Mr. DOLPH. The difference between myself and the Sena-. 


tors who assert that our per capita circulation has been so large 
in previous years, is that they assert certain notes have per- 
formed the function of money, which I think did not. 

If the Senator is going to prove by the statements of Senators 
on this floor any proposition in regard to the currency, or in re- 
gard to almost anything else under the sun, he can doit. What 
proposition in regard to the currency can not be proved by the 
utterances of Senators on this fioor in the last six weeks? Cer- 
rf the most absurd propositions in regard to the amount of 
circulation, the office of money, and the fundamental principles 
in regard to mney and in regard to the use of gold and silver 
have been asserted. 

I do not care to continue this discussion. I should have gone 
out and got the statement of the predecessor of the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to show the precise per capita circulation 
in this country during a series of years, but I wanted to hear 
what Senators had to say. I did not wish to be discourt2ous to 
them. I shall endeavor to procure that document, and will let 
the Secretary of the Treasury determine which is right, the 
Senator from Nebraska or myself. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Oregon will not run 
y from this contest. I think if he continues to inguire 

r. DOLPH. I think [ have the statement now. ill the 
Senator allow me to have it read at the desk? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. The Senator, however, is quoting 
from a scratch book. 

Mr. DOLPH. I know; but I am quoting what I assert to be 
an extract clipped from the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. ALLEN. The same as the newspaper the Senator from 
South Dakota quoted from. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Task that the paper which I send to the desk 
P read. 

ə VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

quested, in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Third. Upon the subject of the amount of money in circulation I submit 
the following table prepared by the Treasury Department: 


Amounts of money in the United States, and in circulation, on July 1 of each 
year from 1960 to 1892, inclusive. 


Amount of Money |Circula- 
Amount in cir- | Population 
money in r jtion per 
United States. culation. une 1. capita, capita. 
8442, 102, 477 $435, 407,252 31, 448, 321 814.06 813.85 
452, 005, 767 448, 405, 767 | 32,064, 000 14. 09 13. 98 
358, 452, 079 334, 697,744 | 32,704,000 10. 96 10. 23 
674, 867, 283 595, 394, 038 | 33, 365, 000 20. 23 17.84 
705, 588, 067 669, 641,478 | 34, 046,000 20.72 19. 67 
770, 129, 755 714, 702,995 | 34,748,000 22.16 20. 57 
754, 327, 254 673, 488, 244 | 35, 469, 000 21.27 18. 90 
728, 200, 612 661, 992,063 | 36,211,000 20. 11 18. 28 
716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661 | 36, 973, 000 19. 38 18. 39 
715, 351, 180 664,452,891 | 37,756,000 18. 95 17. 60 


Amounts of money in the United States and in circulation, eto. OContinued. 


Amount of Amount in cir- Population med irion 
tion. une i. capita. | capita, 
1 722, 868, 40 675,212,794 | 38,558,371 | 1878] 17.50 
1871... 741,812, 174 715,839,005 | 89,555,000] 18.75 18.10 
1872 762, 721, 585 738, 309,549 | 40,596,000 | 18.70 18.19 
774, 445,610 751,881,809 | 41,687,009 | 18.58 18.04 
806, 024, 781 778,083,031 42.750. 000 18.83 18.13 
708, 278, 509 751.101.947 43,951,000 18.16] 17.16 
790, 683, 234 727, 609,388 45,137,000 17.52 16.12 
763, 053, 847 722,314,883 | 40,353,000 | 16.46} 15.58 

791, 253, 576 729.132.634 | 47,508,000 | 16.62 15. 
1,051; 521,541 818,631,793 | 48,858,000 | 21.52 16.75 
1, 205, 929, 197 973,382,223 | 50,155,783 | 2404] 109.41 
1, 408,541,823 |  1,114.238.119 | 51,316,000] 27.41 21.71 
1, 480, 531,719 1,174, 290, 419 52, 405. 090 28. 20 22. 87 
1.613, 480,816 1.20 305, 0% | 53,693,000] 30.00 22.91 
1.705.454. 19 (1.243. 925,900 54, 911,000 31.06 22.65 
a 1, 817, 658, 336 1, 292, 568.615 | 56, 148, 000 82. 37 23. 02 
88. 1, 808, 559, 694 1,252, 700,525 | 57, 404, 000 31.50 21.83 
1.900. 442.072 1,517, 539, 143 58,680,000] 82892245 
1888 2.02. 855,940 1,872, 170, 870 | 59,974,000 34.380 22.88 
1880 2.075, 350.711 1. 380.361,64 | 61,289,000] 33.86] 252 
1890.. 2.144. 223,150 1.40, 25,270 | 62,622,250 | 3424| 92.88 
8121 2.105, 2,075 1. 407, 440, 707 | 63.975.000 | 3431| 238.41 
e RESA 2.372, 500. 501 1, 601, 347, 187 65,520,000 | 3060.21 24.44 


NoTE.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and 
the amount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury. 


Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
just a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator will see that in 1873, when the 
discontinuance of the coinage of the standard dollar was made, 
the per capita circulation, according to this report, was $18.04, 
and that it has gradually increased every year from that time 
until 1892, when it was $24.44 per capita. That is money in cir- 
culation. I will state that during the years 1861, 1862, 1863, and 
1864 the money of the United States was only circulating in the 
States that were still in the Union. It did not circulate in the 
States that had seceded; and, therefore, taking that into consid- 
eration, there has been a remarkable uniformity, with a slight 
increase every year, since 1860. 

In regard to the notes which the Senator would include among 
our circulation, the truth is that they were not put out to pay 
the debt of the Government like the legal-tender notes. I under- 
stand that with the exception of a few that officers and soldiers 
in the Army were allowed to take, they were sold by the fiscal 
agents of the Government just like the bonds, and performed the 
same office; that they did not really circulate any more than the 
bonds, and were immediately retired from circulation. 

HA% PEFFER. With the consent of the Senator from Ne- 
braska 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think this is a good time to set this matter 
right. In the first place I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon and of all other Senators present to the 
fact that in the statement which has been read purporting to 
have come from the Secretary of the Treasury (and I do not 
doubt but that it came from that source) the Secretary counts 
as money not only the silver certificates which are in circula- 
tion among the people, but also the silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury which are covered or represented by the certificates. It is 
the same in relation to the gold certificates, so that perhaps 
about $500,000,0J0 are doubled in the report. The truth is that 
the only money which can be properly called money, that which 
is acting singly, is now batween 81,500,000, 900 and $1,600,000,000, 
and not $2,100,000,000 as the report of the Secretary shows. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon, and 
other Senators as well, to a matter which I find on pages 40 and 
42 of the Finance Report for 1866, giving an abstract of the dif- 
ferent acts of Congress authorizing the issue of papers which 
enter into the circulation of the country. I hope the Senator 
from Oregon will give me his attention, for I have found repeat- 
edly in this Chamber when I have called attention to these 
that about the only response I receive is a smile, as much as to 
say, Is it possible that the Senator from Kansus does not know 
any better? Perh ps that is the case, but I have, ignorantly or 
otherwise, followed the acts of Congress and the reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOLPH. I donot understand the Senator's proposition. 
Will he pe ek it? My attention was diverted for a moment. 

Mr. PEFFER. Now that I have the Senstor’s attention, I 
will state that in the act of June 30, 1864, there was a large num- 
ber of Treasury notes, 7.30 notes, provided for: and the Senator 
will find that in the act it is provided that they shall be a legal 
tender to the same extent as United States notes for their face 
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value excluding interest, and may be paid to any creditor of the 
United States at their face value, etc. What does the language 
that they shall be a legal tender me m if it does not mean—the 
Senator can answer me after I get through; I wish to take upall 
this matter at once so th it it will be connected—I ask what such 
language means if it does not mean what the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report, I believe for 1864, stated it means, that 
the 7.30 notes were prepared and issued as a kind of security 
cireulation, so that there would be « double incentive to their 
circulation; that they should draw interest, and to that extent 

rsons would accept them instead and in place of the United 

tates notes or the greenbacks? 

I find on page 43, and also on e 25, that there were out- 
standing at the end of the fiscal year 1866 $159,000,000, in round 
numbers, of that particular issue of currency. Then I find that, 
in the act of March 3, 1863, Treasury notes to the amount of 
$400,000,000 were authorized; and I find in the same act thit 
they were made a legal tender for their face value, excluding in- 
terest. I find that of those notes $120,176,196 were reported as 
being in circulation at the end of the fiscal year 1866. 

Now, turning to the report of the Treasurer, F. E. Spinner, 
who knew as much about t matter as any other man in this 
country, I find that, on page 244, Mr. Spinner gives a recapitu- 
lation, and I will rend it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator before he begins to read Point 
out where those notes are reported as being in circulation? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; right here. (Indicating). 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask the Senator not to interrupt me just at 
this moment. 

Mr. HOAR. A very erroneous impression is made by what 
the Senator has stated. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will come back to it in a moment. On page 
244, under a subheading ‘‘ Outstanding Circulation”, I find these 


words: 

Recapitulation of all kinds of Government papers that were issue’ as 
money, or that were ever in any way used asa circulating medium, and 
that outstanding and unpaid on the 30th day of June, in the year 


I will read the different classes of notes without giving the 
figures showing the amounts. Seven and three-tenths notes; 
that is to say, the 7-30 notes, old issue; 7-30 notes, new issue; tem- 
porary loan certificates: certificates of indebtedness; 6 per cent 
compound interest notes; gold certificates; 3 per cent certifi- 
cates; old two-year 6 per cent notes; one-year 5 per cent notes; 
two-year 5 per cent notes; two-year 5 per cent coupon notes; de- 
mand notes, payable in gold; legal-tender notes; fractional cur- 
rency, first series; fractional currency, second series; fractional 
currency, third series. Then he adds the discount on muti- 
lated currency, making a total of $475,679,033.57 of those dif- 
ferent classes of papers which were issued and used for cur- 
rency during the war still outstanding at the end of the fiscal 

ear 1869, 
4 Mr. ALLEN. The trouble with the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kansas said he would go back 
to his first statement. As I understand the volume from which 
he has read, the phrase which the Senator used, doubtless by an 
inadvertence, does not occur in it. It is not stated that there is 
so much currency or so much circulation. It is an account of 
the indebtedness of the United States. When theseven-thirties; 
which were made face value without interest,had any interest 
accumulating they could not be made alegal tender without the 
loss of the interest, and therefore they ceased to be legal tender, 
ceased to be in circulation, and are properly enumerated as the 
report enumerates them as indebtedness not in circulation at the 
time 


Mr. PEFFER. That is the way I intended to give them. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said in circulation, but doubtless 
inadvertently. 

Mr. PEFFER. I stated what the record shows, the amount 
of those particular notes still outstanding. Then I referred to 
the reports on pages 25, 164, and 168, showing that these difer- 
ent classes of paper, as they are termed, had been used among 
the peons asa circulating medium. 

I have not said, neither do any of us intend to say, that they 
were issued originally upon the same plan and with the same 
object in view to the extent that the greenbacks were issued, 
because they were limited to an issue of $400,000,000; but it was 
found that there was a necessity for a further circulation, a tem- 
porary circulation. 

The greenbacks were intended for a permanent circulation, but 
in the mi ist of a great war there was a need for a greater cireu- 
lating medium; so there were a great many different shifts and 
devices resorted to in order to provide circulation, and one of 
them was these compound-interest notes, one of them was de- 
mand notes, one of them 7-30 Treasury notes, and two-year notes, 
and three-year notes, and so on, and then as a summing up, at the 


end of the year 1869, after about $1,300,000,000 of this paper cur- 
rency had n withdrawn from circulation, there was still out- 
standing $475,000,000, including the greenback circulation that 
was still out, showing that there were, if I remember correctly, 
over a hundred million dollars of this kind of paper money 
circulation. The Treasurer, Mr. Spinner, who had charge of 
the entire transaction, the receipt and disbursement of all of this 
currency, gives it plainly over his own signature that these dif- 
ferent classes of paper were used as money at one time or an- 
other during the period of their existence. 

Mr. DOLPH. the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, 
some Senator sitting near me stated that the Senator from Kan- 
sas said that silver dollars and silver certificates, and I think 
gold dollars and gold certificates, were both counted in the cur- 
rent statements of the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. LPH. ae swell the amount? 

es. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator is clearly mistaken about 


Mr. PEFFER. I think I can show the Senator I am not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon if itis not 
true that the silver bullion was counted at its commercial value? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not used in thestatements. The Treasury 
notes are used, and very properly, because they are money; but 
the Senator from Kansas is certainly mistaken in stating that in 
the current statements of the condition of the Treasury both gold 
and silver certificates and gold and silver coin deposited a, de 
certificates were issued are counted as cash in the Treasury or 
asmoney. I hold in my hind the statement for September I, 
1893, which is as follows, as far as gold und silver coin are con- 
cerned: Gold coin, general stock coined or issued, $547,516,035; 
in the Treasury, $78,019,667; amount in circulation September l, 
$469,466,368; amount in circulation September I, 1892, $411,154,- 


411; standard silver dollars, general stock coined or issued ,$419,- 


332,450; in the Treasury, $357,677,820; amount in circulation Sep- 
tember 1, 1893, $61.654,630. The Senator is certainly mistaken 
in the 3 he makos as to both coin and certificates being 
counted. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will consult the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States for 1892, at page 29, he will find a 
full statement of this whole matter. I will give him the book 
in a moment. He will find the amount of United States notes 
and the national-bank notes. There is no fractional currency, 
and there are no State bank notes. He will find that the total 
circulation is $1,601,347,187. That includes the silver certifi- 


cates. 

Mr. DOLPH. What amount? 

Mr. PEFFER. All that are out. 

Mr. DOLPH. What is the amount? 

Mr. PEFFER. Three hundred and thirty-one million six 
hundred and four thousand three hundred and four dollars. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly; and how much silver coin? 

a 7 PEFFER. Silver dollars in the Treasury and in circu- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. And in circulation. 

Mr. PEFFER. Four hundred and ninety-one million fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly. Thatis not counted in making up 
the gross amount of money in circulation. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is just what I say; it ought not to be 
counted, because it is covered by certificates. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was told the Senator said it was. 

Mr. PEFFER. The statement that was read from the desk 
puts the total of money at 82,300,000, 000, when in truth it is 
only $1,600,000,000. That is the point I made, and if I have not 
proved it { am mistaken. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make one further suggestion which 
ought to go into this discussion. I have . stated the fact 
that during the years 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864 the population 
which was accommodated by this circulation was decreased by 
reason of the secession of certain Southern States, and United 
States currency was not used in those States. Another fact 
must be taken info consideration: All our currency was depre- 
ciated. Our circulation was mainly legal-tender notes which 
were worth much less than par, and it. took a larger amount of 
depreciated money than of the present currency to accommodate 
a given number of people. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon one question. k 

Mr. DOLPH. I am occupying the time of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. All right. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator think we have too much 
circulation now? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh no, I do not think so. 
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Mr. ALDR CH. Which was read at the Clerk’s desk? 


Mr. STEWART. The Senator does not think we have too Mr. PEFFER. I referred to the statement made here. 
much? 


Mr. DOLPH. No. Does the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then we agree upon that point. 

Mr. STEWART. Does not the Senator think we ought to 
have some more as our population increases? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the circulating medium ought to be in- 
creased as the population increases. 

Mr. STEW. How would the Senator increase it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not prepared tosubmit a plan now. Iam 
in the minority. Let the majority do that. 

Mr. STEWART. Has the Senator any idea how we could get 
a larger circulation? 

Mr. DOLPH. There area good many ways. I do not propose 
to interrupt the Senator from Nebraska to go on and make a 
suggestion as to a financial plan. That is for the Administra- 
tion to do. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator from Oregon ample 
time to answer the question. The trouble with the Senator 
from Oregon is that he is contending all the while that the per 
capita circulation was smaller than I have stated it to be, and he 
does not admit that any of the notes and certificates and evi- 
dences of indebtedness which I have described were any portion 
of the volume of money in circulation in 1865. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, the law reid by the Senator from Kansas 
is to the effect that they were legal tender for the face, not in- 
cluding interest. Suppose half a year’s interest accrued, three 
centsanda half onevery dollar, isit likely that they would be cir- 
culating, that people would pay debts with them when they could 

y with currency and sell those notes at.a profit for currency? 

ey were just as much the obligation of the Government as 
bonds, and they were not in circulation when worth more than 
the face. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is known that these notes were in circula- 
tion, and it is true that many of them were bought up and used 
for b inking purposes, but they simply went into the banks and 
put into circulation other money and currency that was used so 
that the total volume of money was just as great whether the 
eventually went out of the hands of the people as if they had 
remained in circulation. It was the contraction of that volume 
of currency, embracing all of the different items I have men- 
tioned, that started the decline of prices and the decline of 
products in this country. 

But the trouble with the Senator from Oregon, the trouble 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the trouble with gentlemen 
dealing with this question is they will not let the people of this 
country know thetruth aboutit. When they come to make u 
their calculations as to the amount of money in circulation an 
the per capita, they exclude all these items, Senators in this 
Chamber know were actually used as money in 1865 and for some 
time afterward. There is the trouble, It is a suppression of 
the truth, which is as bad as the expression of a falsehood. It 
is because Senators will not talk out plainly, because the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will not tell the people the truth about this 
matter that there is so much higgling and questioning about per 
capita circulation. The truth is it was over $47 per capita, as 

roved by the Senator from Kansas. According to the report 
Eom which he read, it amounted to more than that up to the 
close of the war. 8 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for just a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Task the Senator to wait a moment until I finish 
with the Senator from Oregon. At the close of the war some- 
thing like 11,000,000 poopie more were to be 5 with the 
same volume of money. That, of itself, caused a less per capita 
sum of money; and in addition to that, as was declared by Gen. 
John A. Logan in the lower House in 1874, as found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that year, on page 139, the circulating 
medium was actually contracted $1,018,167,784 by the process of 
calling in this paper, and absolutely destroying it and taking it 
out of circulation. 

Now I will yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may seem intrusive to take the Senator's 
time to answer a statement made by the Senator from Kansas, 
but I trust the Senator will be courteous enough to allow me to 
say . a word in reg ird to that point. 

r. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kansas made a statement 
which, it it were true, would be a serious indictment of the Treas- 
ury Department and of the statistics which that Department sent 
to the Senate. He stated that in the published reports showing 
the per capita circulation of the United States both silver cer- 
tificates and silver dollars against which the silver certificates 
were issued were counted. [hold in my hand the statement to 
which the Senator referred. 


Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This statement shows that in 1892 the total 
amount of money in the United States was a trifle over $2,000,- 
00),000; amount in circulation, $1,601,000,000; per o ipita circu- 
lation, $24.41. In the amount in circulation the silver certifi- 
cates and the silver dollars are not both included, as will appear 
from the detailed st :tement which I have here. 

Mr. PEFFER. Now, will the Secretary please read again 
what he read a few moments ago? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have it in my hands. 

Mr. PEFFER. Just read the statement for 1892. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eightsen hundred and ninety-two: Amount 
of money in the United States, $2,372,000,000; amount in circula- 
tion, $1,601,347,167; circulation per capita, $24.41. It shows 
that the Senator was mistaken, and I thought the matter of 
enough importance to call the attention of the Senate to the fact. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is all right. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Rhode Island will, I think, 
agree with me that the reports of the Treasury Department are 
very unsafe guides sometimes. 3 

—— ALDRICH. I do not agree with the Senator at all upon 
that sub, ect. They are not unsafe guides if they are properly 
understood. 

Mr. ALLEN. In 1892 the Secretary of the Treasury gave the 
per capita circulation of this country at $25.38. The very last 
report in the Harrison Administration, made, I think, some time 
in February of the present year, gave the circulation at $25.38; 
and in less than sixty days from that time the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration put it down tosomething like$23, Iwill not under- 
take to state the exact amount. So it seems to make a little 
difference who has control of the Treasury Department upon 
the question of per capita circulation. ; 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island what 
money has been retired in this country since that time, or what 
has taken place in the financial history of the nation s nce the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury under the Harrison Ad- 
ministration to cause a decrease in the per capita circulation of 


8 $2? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave no knowlege of the statements the 
I have never seen them. If I had them-+ere 


Senator refers to. 
I think likely I could remember. : 

Mr. ALLEN. I speak in round numbers. It will be found in 
the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no idea of entering into a discussion 
with the Senator from Nebraska in regard to matters which I 
have not within my knowledge. 

Mr. ALLEN. I speak of this for the purpose of showing that 
these reports are only F that they can not be 
taken as reflecting the actual fact. e all understand that the 
last report of Mr. Harrison’s Secretary of the Treasury put the 
circulating medium of this country (and when I speak of circu- 
lating medium, I mean everything that operates as money) at 
something like $25 per capita. 

I do not pretend to give the exact figures, but that was the 
amount approximately. And yet within something like seven 
months from that time the Cleveland Administration gave it 
as about $23 per capita. I ask any Senator in this Chamber to 

int out to me what the difference has come from. From what 
egislation? What has been done at the Treasury Dapirtment 
to make the difference? Mr. President the people of this coun- 
try will not be imposed upon by statements of that kind. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator the statementin his possession? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam speiking, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts pleases, in round numbers. I will send out and get the 
figures, if desired. 

Mr. HOAR. Iamnotspeaking about the exact dollars or cents, 
but my question was if the Senator has in his possession the state- 
ment of the Cleveland Administration to which he refers? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not the report of the Director of the 
Mint. I will get it in a short time. Possibly I have it here. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to see it. 

Mr. DOLPH. When does the Senator from Nebraskasay the 
amount was $1,600,090,000? 

Mr. ALLEN. I say it was reported under the Harrison Ad- 
ministration as being something like $1,600,000,000. 

Mr.DOLPH. The tabieI had read shows the amount in 1892 to 
have been $2,372,599,501. 
at ALLEN. Thatis the compilation made very recently, I 
think. 

Mr. DOLPH. This was issued in 1892, the last year of the 
Harrison Administration. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not propose to take a pen- 
cil and go to figuring upon this subject, and get down to a ques- 
tion of fractions. The truth is that the people of this country 
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manipulated to deceive the masses of the people. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator be kind enough 
to give some statement of the manipulation, so that we can 
understand him? Will he be kind enough to give us some fact? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not propose to stand here 
and answer such questions as are put to me by the Senator from 
Louisiana. I am speaking in round numbers of the amount of 
money reported. [am n of what thousands of people of 
this country believe, and what I believe. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator ere he does not pro- 

e to answer such questions as I ask. The Senator, under the 
responsibility of the great office which he fills here, has seen 
fit to rise upon this floor and state that the people of this coun- 
try know the ropare of the Treasury Department are fabricated 
and manipulated. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska said nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Whatdid the Senator say? 

Mr. ALLEN. I said that the people of this country believe 
that the reports are manipulated, and instances have been cited. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Manipulated? 

Mr. ALLEN. And I said the Senator from Nebraska thinks 
so, and [ say so again. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska will he be kind enough in making such a grave and se- 
rious charge as that to give us one statement of fact, and not his 
opinion to justify that which he has said, so that we can meet 
him in debate and not rely upon the mere loose expressions of an 
opinion when he prefers a grave charge and points to no single 
fact which s it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska will pursue his 
own course in this debate, as long as he keeps within the rules 
of debate, and I do not propose to go into any further particular- 
ization upon this proposition. Instances have already been cited 
and fully read—I repeat it, and I know what Isay—you can find 
it in the country press, you can find it in the expressions of the 
people that there is almost a universal distrust of the accuracy of 
these statistics. Who does not know that it is in the mouth of 
all the people that the census of 1890 was a fraud? Thatis the 
belief of the people of this country, and when I say the people, I 
mean spe poopie with whom I have come in contact, and they num- 
ber a good many thousands in the States over which I have trav- 
eled. Itis believed that the census of 1890 is a rank fraud, and 
yet that census was conducted bya great officer selected for that 
purpose. The people of this country believe the census was 
manipulated, to put it in nostronger language, for the very pur- 
pose of deceiving them. 

Now, Mr. President, when the Secretary of the Treasury un- 
dertakes to put out a statement as to the amount of money in 
circulation, the per capita in circulation, why does he not tell 
the people thatthe certificates of indebtedness, interest-bearing 
notes and similar forms of currency are not reckoned in that 
account? Why does he lead them to believe that all the things 
they knew as a part of the currency twenty-five or th years 
ago were taken into the account, when, as a matter of fact, he 
does not take them into account? Why does he not tell them 
that? Why does the Senator from Oregon and other Senators 
constantly reiterate in this Chamber that the circulation p 
capita is greater than ever before, when they tacitly admit that 
to count the certificates of indebtedness, to count all the notes 
which were in circulation, there was a per capita circulation in 
1865 of almost double the per capita circulation to-day? 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator why it is, in his 
judgment, that the present Secretary of the, Treasury, or the one 
who was his predecessor, does not include in the circulating me- 
dium the 7.30 notes and others mentioned by John Jay Knox 
when Comptroller of the Treasury and by Treasurer Spinner, 
and included also in the report by President Grant himself and 
other pEr Comers Republicans before him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know. The ways of 
8 and Democratic politicians are beyond my compre- 

ension. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask whether those are not ope 
cific instances in which the accounts have been manipulated by 
the late Secretaries of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think so. I think everybody understands 
that. Instances have been fully cited, as I have before stated. 


Mr. KYLE. I think the question of the Senator from Louis- 


iana is satisfactorily answered. 
Mr. ALLEN. ow, Mr. President, in 1864 there were in 
round numbers in circulation in this country, including all forms 
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understand that the statistics are manipulated, and they are 


of money, greenbacks, postal and fractional currency, interest- 
bearing legal-tenders, certificates of indebtedness, national-bank 
notes, old State-bank circulation, $941,000,000. Adding to that 
$336,000,000 of 7.30 Treas notes, which Mr. Spinner said were 
engraved, stamped, and paid out to the soldiers as legal-tender 
money, it makes when the war closed $1,771,000,000 in circulation. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask as a question of fact, is it 
true that the last item read by the Senator from Nebraska was 
in circulation? I do not so understand it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Washington is an older man 
thin I am, and I have seen those notes in circulation. Iwas not 
at that time running any portion of the Government, but I 
know they were in circulation. As a soldier I know that; andif 
the Senator from Washington was where that kind of money 
was paid out he got some of it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I was a soldier, and I am very proud to learn 
that my friend from Nebraska was a soldier. Iserved for nearly 
four years during the war. I never had any of that kind of 
money in my ssion; I never saw it circulated as money, and 
I never heard of it except that I heard the same statement made 
once before, but I have never heard it corroborated. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the 30th of June, 1873, Secretary Sherman 
reported the paper circulation of this country to be $750,062,000, 
so that between 1865 and 1873 there had been a contraction of 
something like $1,021,000,000. Gen. Logan, in the speech I have 
just referred to, put the amount at $1,018,167,784. 

Mr, PEFFER. Within what dates? 

Mr. ALLEN. Between October, 1865, and June 30, 1873. 
Now, there is the source of much of the trouble experienced in 
this country at that time. What was the condition of the coun- 
try? Concurrently with the contraction of the money the tramp 
made his appearance in the country. 

There was a constant increase in the number of failures and 
the amount of money lost in failures. There was not a tramp 
act upon the statute book of any State in the United States of 
America before the great contraction of 1865 to 1873 which 
brought ruin and destruction to thousands of homes in this 
country. Then for the first time there appeared upon the stat- 
ute books of many States legal enactments which declared cer- 
tain men to be tramps who were going from house to house 
begging, or asking for something to eat or for clothing, and de- 
claring penalties against them, when they were simply victims 
of currency contraction. 

I recall well, and let me ask the Senator from Washington if 
he recalls, the fact that those tramps went from the East into 
the great Mississippi Valley and into the trans-Mississippi coun- 
try by the thousands in 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. They went 
there by the thousands, and why? Simply because the volume 
of money had been contracted until there was a contraction of 
business, and constant failures in business; and the man who de- 
pended upon his daily work for his support was thrown out of 
employment and compelled to seek new fields of labor. 

et, Mr. President, we are told that this infamous system of 
contraction must go on. It is true that we are not told it in so 
many words; but when Senators undertake to repeal the act of 
1890 without giving us anything in place of it, when they under- 
take to stop the output of necessary money, when they under- 
take to compel the volume of money of this country to stand 
still, while its 10 and its wealth are increasing, they 
tell us effectually by the attempt to inaugurate a system of that ~ 
kind that the volume of money to-day is too large and that we 
must go to a gold basis, deserting the silver of the Constitution. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator refer to this phlet, show- 
ing the amount of money in circulation in the United States on 
July 1 of each year from 1860 to 1892, inclusive? It isan official 
document, and I ask him if it is corrector not correct. It shows 
an increase every year from 1860 down to 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think I will permit the Senator from 
Washington to inject anything into my speech. 

Mr. SQUIRE. But the Senator asked me a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I willexamine the document the Senator hands 
me, and if it is an official document and germane to the discus- 
sion I will introduce it later in my remarks. 

Mr. PEFFER. All that has been gone over. 
Mr. SQUIRE. I did not hear it. 
Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire to run away from this discus- 


sion. If Lam i iat am perfectly willing to stand here and 
acknowledge it. I have no caprice, no pride to serve in this 
matter. 


Mr. SQUIRE. If the Senator will allow me, I am told by 
those who sit near me that this matter was brought up before, 
and therefore I will not renew it. I will withdraw the question. 
In my absence it was brought up. 

Mr. ALLEN. I read from e 72 of the volume entitled 
„The Philosophy of Price, and its relation to the Domestic Cur- 
rency,” by N. A. Dunning: 

Undue contraction, on the other hand, is fraught with like evil to the same 
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classes, T CRN ne te eee ger Poa nt from Sir Archibald 
Alison, in his mansoa in 1815 and 1845; or a Sufficient and Contracted 
, Wherein he says: 

“The period of a contraction of the currency and consequent fall in the 
money prices of all the articles of human consumption is one in which great 
roe are sure to be realized by the larger capitalists and great losses sus- 

the smaller. The former prosper because the magnitude of their 
transactions enables them to realize a handsome income upon the whole 
from a declining and, at length, almostinconceivably small amount of profit 
from each transaction: and they gradually get the monopoly of the market. 
in their own line of business by the extinction of the lesser capitalists whom 
the fall in the price of commodities has ruined, or the di ished profits 
have repelled from entering into competition with them. 

=F „Small traders, therefore, and farmers withont capital are spond: 
ily ruined in such a state of things, and the laboring or destitute condition is 
only rendered the more distressing by the contrast which it affords to the 
wealth and splendor with which the holders of large capital in the same line 
of business are surrounded, * + A period of contracted currency is one 
of embarrassment, difficulty, and generally, in the end, of insolvency.to the 
small farmer and moderate land owner. 

+ „ + It a supply proportioned to the increase of men and the wants 
of their commercial intercourse is not afforded, the circulating medium will 
become scarce; it will rise in er from that scarcity, and become accessi- 
ble only to the more rich and affluent classes. The industrious poor, or 
—— engaged in business but possessed of small capital, will be the first to 
suffer. 

I ask if that has not been the experience of the poorer classes 
of this country. The poorer classes of this country have always 
suffered, as they must always suffer, as the first victims of a con- 
tracted system of money. Every panic in this country—I say it 
deliberately—from the organization of this country down to the 
present moment, has marked the minimum in the circulating 
medium of the country. There never was a panic from the first 
time down to this moment when the circulating medium of this 
country had not reached its minimum, and as a result of con- 
traétion combined with other causes a panic ensued. 

So to-day we are asked to continue this infamous system of 
contracting the currency. We are not only asked to do that, but 
we are asked to enlarge the opportunity of the national banks to 
grind the face of the poor by ext nding their power to issue 
money to the par value of their bonds with almost unlimited and 
unchecked power to contract or expand it at their will. Weare 
asked to put in possession of the banks and banking corporations 
of this nation the financial welfare and destiny of our people. 

We are asked to abdicate the power to make and control 
money. We are asked to abandon the sovereign power of mak- 
ing and re, ting the value of money, placing these powers in 
the hands of men whose profit consists in shrinking the prices 
of property and shrinking the values of labor. 

ntinuing, and quoting from Doubleday’s Financial History 
of England: 

As the memorable ist of May, 1823, drew near, the country bankers as well 
as the Bank of England naturally Baa ah themselves, by a gradual nar- 
rowing of theircirculation, for the dreaded hour of gold and silver Ly pad 
on demand, and the withdrawal of the small notes. We have already seen 
the fall in prices produced by this universal narrowing of the paper circula- 
tion. Ths effects of the distress produced all over the country, the conse- 
quence of this fall. we have yet to see. 

The distress, ruin, and bankruptcy which now took place were universal, 
affecting both the great interests of land and trade; but among the landlords 
whose estates were burdened by mortgages, jointu settlements, legacies, 
etc., the effects were most marked out of the ordinary course. th hun- 
dreds of cases. from the tremendous reduction of the price of land which now 
took place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off the mort- 

s; and hence the owners were stri; of all and made be 8. 

was myself personally acquainted with one of the victims of this terri- 
ble measure. He was a school-fellow, and inherited a fortune, made 
atte, ag in the West Indies. On coming of age and settling with his 
guardians, he found himself possessed of fully £40,000, and with this he re- 
solved to purchase an estate, to ogee and settle for life. He was a you 
man, addicted to no vice, of a fair understanding, and most excellent heart, 
and was conn with friends high in rank and likely to afford to him 
every proper assistance and advice. The estate was 8 I believe, 
about the year 1812 or 1813. for £80,000, one moiety of the purchase money 
being borrowed on 8 of the land bought. 

In 1822-'23 he was compelled to part with the estate in order to pay off his 
mortgage and some arrears of inverest, and when this was done he was left 
without a shilling, the estate bi only half of its cost in 1821! Thus, 
without imprudenes or fault of any kind was this amiable man, together with 
his family, plunged into irretrievable and inevitable ruin, by the act of a 

lature which ought to have protected both, and which was fully warned 
of the consequences of what it was about todo; but which, in requital, chose 
to laugh those who warned to utter scorn. My readers must not suppose 
that this was either an exaggerated or uncommon case. On the contrary, 
the country teemed with similar examples. and on commencement of the 
session of 1523 the tables of goth houses were loaded with petitions detailing 
scenes of hardship and destitution appalling in the extreme. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a complete illustration of what 
is taking place in this country to-day. I know that it is a com- 
mon thing for a great many gentlemen and newspapers in the 
East to say that the party to which I have the honor to belong 
isa wild and woolly party, and makes statements which are 
not strictly correct; but I say to these gentlemen that farms in 
many of the Western States are passing into the hands of cor- 
poranons by the thousands. Imakea statement which is capa- 

le of demonstration. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a single question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 


Mr. PALMER. Iam quite well aware of the embarrassments 
of the farmers of the West, but has there in fact been any re- 


ee the amount of money in circulation in the last ten 
years} 

Mr. ALLEN. I can only answer the Senator by saying that 
when you reduce the price of wheat from 75 to 50 cents a bushel, 
when you reduce the price of oats from 30 to 18 cents, when you 


reduce the price of corn from 35 to 20 cents you might ask if 
there is a decrease of money in circulation among the people who 
produce this pran 

Mr. PALMER. Ihavefeltthe force of what the Senator states 
very much myself in my own person; but the question I have 
asked him is, has there been any reduction in the circulation? 
Now, the cause of the reduction of prices may be a different 
thing: but has there been any reduction in circulation? He at- 
tributes in some measure the reduction in prices to that cause. 
I understand there his been no reduction in the circulation. 
Then it must ba attributed to some other cause, as I 5 wg 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know that I fully understand what the 
Senator from Illinois means in the reduction of circulation. If 
a man produces a crop in 1893 that will bring him $1,000 and in 
1894 produces identically the same quantity and it will bring 
him only $800, itoccurs to me there is a deficit of $200 in his case. 

Mr. PALMER. U infer that there is less demand for his prod- 
uct, but the simple question is, is thatreduction the consequence 
ofa reduction in the amount of the circulation of money? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a most fatal confession for the Senator 
from Illinois, The Senator from Illinois infers there is not so 
great a demand for his product, and what does that mean? It 
means that money is so scarce among the consuming classes 
that they are compelled in some measure to go hungry, and are 
unable to purchase the product. 

Mr. PALMER. May it not be overproduction. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will have occasion before this debate isthrough 
toshow that from 1808, when the senior Mill wrote his first works 
upon political economy, there never was a grander humbug im- 
posed upon a civilized people than the doctrine of overproduction. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. Let me ask my friend from Ne- 
braska, has the circulation been reduced? If not, then that ar- 
gument fails. Is not that logical? 

Mr. ALLEN, I do not yet understand what the Senator from 
Pling means by asking whether the circulation has been re- 
duced. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will allow me to state that the 
circulation has increased rather than diminished, as I under- 
stand from the tables read this afternoon. That is, there is a 
larger amount of money per capita in circulation this year than 
there was the year before. Yet prices have fallen. If prices 
have fallen it has not been because the amount of money in cir- 
culation has diminished; it must be attributed to some other 
cause, as I think, 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand the Senator from Illinois to say 
that the circulation has rather increased than diminished? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand so. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, the per capita circulation? 

Mr. PALMER. Les, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator from Illinios does not seem to 
take int» account the fact that among the common people of 
this country |I mean the class of people who earn their live- 
lihood by toil, mental and physical, and not the fellows who are 
handling gold and money as an occupation) there is not actually 
to-day in circulation $15 per capita. 

Mr. PALMER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the great quantity of the money of this 
country of which Senators speak so frequently and refer to as 
increasing in volume is to be found in the form of reserves, in 
banks and organizations of that kind, and is as useless to the 
masses of this country as though it were in the bottom of the 


ocean. 

Mr. SQUIRE. How are you going to get it out? 

Mr. PALMER. I still agree with the Senator; but will it not 
be so under any monetary system? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; it will not be so when the volume of 
currency in this country is increased, not inflated, but whenever 
it is-gradually and healthfully increased. The Senator from 
Washington asks me how we are going to get itout Iwill an- 
swer him, When there is more honest money made in manu- 
facturing and in farming than there is in banking and buncoing 
the country through banks and other 5 then that 
money will be compelled to go out and get into active production 
and employ labor. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator, 1 understand, means to assert 
that under new conditions the people will earn a larger propor- 
tion of the common fund than they do now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me illustrate for the benefit of the Senator. 
When water reaches the top of the bank and goes above it, it 
overflows, does it not? 

Mr. PALMER. That is the law. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Water and air and all the elements seek an out- 
let, do they not? Money seeks an investment where it will make 
money, does it not? 

Mr. PALMER. That is the rule, I think. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, the volume of money is by slow, certain 


and safe processes increased—not suddenly inflated, but increased 
safely—so that when the man who has his money in banking or 
the curbstone broker can make more with it by putting it in 
factories, in something that will employ labor; then under those 
circumstances, it will go into productive business and give em- 
ployment to labor, and it is in circulation. 

85 PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then it is in circulation. What does that 
mean? It means that every tramp, every poor honest person 
beneath the sun has an opportunity of earning an honest living. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If the Senator will permit me I should like to 
have him discuss one point a little further. In answer to my 
question as to how the money can be gotten out he goes on to 
speak about the banker and the curbstone broker, and all that 
sort of thing. I usk him whether he does not consider it desir- 
able that there should be banksin his State; whether it isnot to 
the ad vun tage of the Western communities, such ashe and I have 
the honor in part to represent, to have banks there; whether we 
do not get more money Letty the organization and establish- 
ment of banks than we did before they came there; whether 
every community in the West does not welcome such an institu- 
tion; and wh ther we do not get more money in that way? That 
is the experience in my pani of the country. We want banks and 
we want capital. In the first place, we want men, good men, 
working men; and secondly, we want capital. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Washington puts a question 
that I have heard put a great many times. Itisa very common 
thing. I mean no disrespect to the Senator from Washington 
when I say that the gold bugs usually stand around and put this 

uestion. I mean simply to say that the Senator puts a question 
T have heard put a hundred times. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Isympathize with the Senator on this ques- 
tion in many respects. Iam for more money, and I want it to 
get into the West. 

Mr. ALLEN. Allow me to say that the Senator from Wash- 
ington does not seem to understand my position, I am not an 
enemy of legitimate banking. I reco; the fact that legiti- 
mate banking is so fixed in our commercial affairs that it is a ne- 
cessity. As far as legitimate b inking interests are concerned in 
this country Iam friendly to them. But when it comes toa point 
where more money is to be made in this country by b inking than 
in honest industry there is someth wrong. in the bankin 

tem. Let me say to the Senator from Washington that 
ve ina county having something like 17,000 population. In 
that county there are twelve banks, three or four of them national 
banks, all banks of capital, absolutely safe, and three banks in 
that county could do every dollar’s worth of honest banking 
business there is to be done there. I 

Mr. SQUIRE. Lask the Senator is there nota benefit from 
having a multiplication of banks in this respect, that there are 
more men to give ear to applications, and to diversify the ar- 
rangementinreference toloans? Instead of having the business 
confined to a few people, so that access to the bank is limited, 
is it not better to have it distributed somewhat? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not necessarily so. 

Mr.SQUIRE. We find itso in my town. 

Mr. ALLEN. When the banking business is more r 
and a man can mike more out of his money by h g it and 
banking with it than he can by 1 2 it in some productive in- 
dustry, then the system of banking Is wrong. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not think we have too many in our State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Many of your pecris; through the rates of in- 
terest and the manipulations of money, are feeling the effects 
of the system to-day; and many of them are . of 
their property and of the beneficial result of their labor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. We have not had a bank failure in my town. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not talking about a bank failing, but I am 
talking of the money that is taken out of manufacturing, the 
money that is taken out of productive industry, and the great 
army of honest men and honest women who are compelled to 
stand idle and beg for bread in the streets, or for an opportunity 
to labor, in consequence of capital being hoarded that ought to 
be in productive enterprises of some kind giving men employ- 
ment, 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iask the Senator if it is not true that during 
the past Sepa has been well advertised—the farmers of the 
State of Nebraska have retired large amounts of mortgage loans? 
Is not that true of the farmers in as and Nebraska? It was 
stated repeatedly last year that they were prosperous, and on ac- 
countof it they retired a large amountof their mor es. Ithas 


been stated that even as high as half of all the outstanding mort- 


pagos waro retired by the proceeds of the sale of their grain 
year. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not speak for Kansas. In the State of 
Nebraska a great many mortgages have been retired, it is true, 
but I want to say to the Senator from Washington the way some 
of them were retired was by foreclosure. I state what is the 
truth when I say that a portion of them—I do not pretend to 
state the percentage, but a portion of them—were retired in con- 
sequence of foreclosuretof the mortgage, and in consequence of 
the sheriff selling out the mortgagor. Then they were marked 
upon the record as Hore Of course they were paid. 

Mr. SQUIRE. think the Senator needlessly brings dis- 
credit upon his part of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the Senatorfrom Nebraska take care of his 
own State. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator’s 
remarks, but 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not say that the majority of the mortgages 
were foreclosed. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to have the West given credit 
for what it deserves. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not say that the majority of the mortgages 
are so, but I do say that it is true ofa great portion of the mort- 
gagesof that State, and I say that a portion of the mortgagesin 
the Senator’s own State are m ırked canceled in consequence of 
the same law of foreclosure. That is the rule throughout the 
entire country. There is no use undertaking to disguise the 
fact. You can not deceive the American people by asserting 
strongly that they havea sufficient amount of money. They 
understand that the suffering under which they are laboring to- 
day is because of a restricted volume of money, and their con- 
sequent inability to get just compensation for their labor and 


at eR 
Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Is there any less money por capita in circula- 
tion now than there was when these mortgage debts were con- 
tracted? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think so. 

Mr. SQUIRE.. Will the Senator allow me one moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. 8 

Mr. SQUIRE. L should like to see more money in the coun- 
try, ticularly in the Western part of it. I sympathize with 
the Senator on many pomt but I do not like to have him mis- 
represent, as I think he does, the fact in regard to the payment 
of mortgages. I know it is not true of mortgages in the State 
of Washington, and I had not supposed it was true of mortgages 
in the State of Nebraska, that the payments made are upon fore- 
closures and sheriff’s sales. It has been repeated over and over 

ain, not this year but last year, that very large amounts of 

e mortgage indebtedness of the people of the State of Nebraska 
and Kansas were paid of from the proceeds of their crops for 
the year. I sup it to be true, I hoped it to be true, and I 
do not like to have words said here in this public way in the 
Senate of the United States that throw a cloud upon the people 
of the West and their enterprise, and all that relates to their 
growth and prosperity. 

Mr. ALLEN. I must absolutely decline to suffer the Senator 
from Washington to give me instruction about the State of Ne- 
braska and its condition. I know something about the State, 
and I assert again that I do not say that is the rule in the 
State of Nebraska—— 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is all Lask. If the Senator admits it is 
not the rule it is all I ask. I understood him differently. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I did not say it was the rule, and the REC- 
ORD will not bear out that construction at all. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ia id, and I repeat, and I hope the Senator 
from Washington will understand me, that a t many of the 
mortgages which are m irked paid and cancelled are cancelied 
in consequence of the foreclosure and extinguishment of the 
title of the mortgagor. Now, is that plain? That is what I 
said, and I repeat it, and it is true. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is not true of my State. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say to some extent it is true of the Senator's 
own State or the reports from his State are incorrect. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The statistics will not show it. You can not 
show one. I defy you to show one. 

r. I ham not carrying my pockets full of statistics. 
If I had known I was to have this colloquy with my friend from 
Washington I would have brought the statistics here. 

Mr. HAWLEY. With the Senator’s permission I will put my 
little contradiction in for my State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam gl:d to hear from my friend from Con- 
necticut. I understand that the agricultural population of the 
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State from which the Senator hails has changed considerably in 
the last twerty-five or thirty years. I may be mistaken in that, 
and if I am I should bə pleased to be corrected. Lask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut if it is not true that throughout the New 
England States generally people of the old stock who settled 
that country and opened it up in agriculture have in a great 
many instances been driven from their farms, and if those farms 
are not to-day being settled by French Canadians and people of 
that class? Is not that true? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not feel disposed to help the Senator 
out in prolonging this debate by entering into a discussion of 
the resources and character of my people; but I can say very 
briefly that there have been great changes in the industrial con- 
dition of New England; that the villages and cities have grown 
as the common law of civilization in England and America; that 
the urban population hus grown more than the rural; but I can 
say that there are more separate land holdings in Connecticut 
now than there ever have been before; the State is more cut into 
small farms. As to the upland farms away back—you can not 

et far from a railro id, you can not get out of hearing of awhistle 
f my State, but you can get 8 or 10 miles away from a station, 
and there a farm is not worth near so much as it is near the 
thriving villages sustained by protection, where there is a good 
market for everything the farmer can raise. On the whole. 
thank you, sir, the State is very prosperous, with $120,000,000 in 
savings banks. ‘Tbe amount has been very slightly reduced 


lately. : 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut does not answer 
my question. 

. HAWLEY. What was it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I pas the question to the Senator if it was not 
true that many of the farms of New England to-day, including 
the State the Senator represents, are passing into the hands of 
French Canadians and the old population have been driven away 
from them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My dear sir, we are just in Connecticut and 

ust in America. As to the Senator and myself, I have been 
re two hundred years, constructively, but that is nothi in 
the history of the world. Of course our ple are changing. 
My grandiather and 9 on one side were Scotch peo- 
ple, born in the Highlands, and they owned a little property 
after they got here. Good Scotehmen, gona Englishmen, good 
Irishmen. good Germans, French Canadians come into my 
State. The French ans came in large numbers, and at first 
they spent six months, earned 8100, and went back thinking they 
were rich. Now, they hav» been for some years settling there. 
I can take a new v e and point out rows, streets I might say 
of comfortable homes inhabited by French Can di ns with good 
American-French Canadian children growing up there, of course 
going to school and becoming good people. Of course we are 
undergoing changes. It is true of Connecticut that fully one- 
half of her people are either natives of some foreign country or 
the children of one or both foreign parents. That is one of the 
inevitable things we can not help. But Iam happy to say with 
d to a large portion of that adopted population, it is rooting 
itself in the soil, and many of the French and Germans get out of 
the villages and un into the hill country and pick up a farm from 
which a Yankee has gone away who could do better somewhere 


Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut does not answer 
my question zor 
45 . HAWLEY. Try it again, then. 1 will answer every- 

Mn ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Connecticut if it is not 
true that the native population—not all of them, understand, 
but a portion of the native population of New England—have not 
been compelled toabandon their farms, and if they have not been 
succeeded by a cheaper class of labor? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They have not been compelled to abandon 
their farms. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut says they have 
not been compelled to abandon their farms, and yet I say it is 
currently believed throughout this country that there are thou- 
sands of vacant farms in New England. 

Mr. PEFFER. They advertise them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have a friend living in the State from which 
the Senator comes, and not later than June of the present year 
he told me that there is farm after farm in that State with a 
good, tenantable house that is absolutely abandoned. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are houses in plenty and farms in 
plenty for sale there. 

Mr. ALLEN. And my friend says the farms are not only 
abandoned to-day, but they have been abandoned for years, and 
the only classof people who are settling in those hills and valleys 
is a class of cheap laborers from another country. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I deny the debased labor. They get as good 
ses S as any Yankee—every one of them. 
r. ALLEN. They probably deserve it more. 


Mr. HAWLEY. You can not our people 
Mr. ALLEN. That is the condition. The Senator from Con- 
necticut aks of his own State. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator just wait a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When land in my State costs $10, $20, 
$40, 850, and $60 an acre. how do you expect us to raise wheat 
products of that description in competition with the West where 
the land cost $1.25 an acre and the freight is away down not more 
than amill ora mill and a half a ton? Of course, they compete 
with our cheaper and coarser kinds of farming, but our people 
turn themselves to dairying and to market gardening, and a 
praat number of things of that sort, and they manage to live. 

not disturb yourself about the death of the Yankee there. 
Put him on a bare rock and he will make money trading if there 
is another man on the rock. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Turn him outof the Union, if you please, and 
he will make a profitable b :rgain to get back the next week. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Yankee lineage of the Senator from Con- 
necticut is no more extensive than mine. My ancestors settled 
in New England long be ore the Revolutionary contest. So the 
Senator from Connecticut has no advantage of me in that re- 
spect. 

Piir. HAWLEY. About a hundred years ahead of you. Mine 
settled there in 1639. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mine were there at least long before New Eng- 
gland was developed. But still the Senator evades the ques- 
tion; and that question is whether there are not farms by the 
thousand in New England which have tenantable houses that 
have been absolutely abandoned by the native population. Isay 
there are. 

In some instances the native population have been succeeded 
by a lower class of labor; I do not say a dishonorable labor or 
an undesirahie class of people; but by a class of laborers who 
ean work cheaper than the native ulation. The native pop- 
ulation is gathering into cities and v s. Since the Senator 
from Connecticut and his people have found out that they can 
pull the wool over the eyes of the people of this country through 
tariff taxation, and live upon exactions of that kind, they are 
perfectly willing to abandon the farms. It is a lucrative field to 
loot the other industries of this country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] gives me the 
figures, which I should like to go in here to show the suflering 
condition of the Connecticut farmers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Icin not suffer the Senator to interrupt me 
further. He has admitied that there are thousands of vacant 
farms in New England, and that the Yankee farmers in the hill 
country are being supplanted, in a degree, by foreigners. That 
is sufficient. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is in answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not suffer the Senator from Connecticut 
to inject that into my speech. It is not relevant to the point at 
issue. 

Mr. HAWLEY. You opened wide the door for this discus- 
sion, and I have now got the facts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. All right. T shall take a turn at the Sena- 
tor again if he does not let my State alone. 

Mr. ALLEN. On page 74 of the book from which I have 
been reading, I find: 

Numberless as are the evils by which kingdoms, principalities. and 5 
dics are wont to decline, these four are, in my j ent, most baleful: Civil 
strife, pestilence, sterilty of the soil. and corruption of thecoin. The first 
three are so manifest that no one fails to apprehend them, but the fourth, 
which concerns money, is considered by few, and those the most reflective, 
since it is not by a blow, but little by little, and through a secret and ob- 
scure approach that it destroys the State. 

How true that is. It is the ual, stealthy, and constant 
manipulation of finances, either by active legislation, or by re- 
fusing to legislate when essential to the interests of the people, 
that in the course of years, through the operation of contrac- 
tion, the great wealth of a nation is centralized into the hands 
of the few and the masses are comparatively poor. 

I read again from page 75 of the same Paok. Philosophy of 
Price, a quotation from Archibald Alison’s history of Europe: 

The two greatest eventsin the history of mankind have been broughtabout 
5 successive contraction and e ion in the circulating medium of so- 
ciety. The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slav- 
ey; to heathenism. and moral corruption, was in reality brought about by 
a PANER DR AUEN NAA generate OT STREO ADS Greece. * + + Andas 


if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner ble the in- 
fluence of this mighty agent on human affairs. the resurrection of 
from the ruin this cause opposite 


had produced was owing to the directly 
set of agencies being put in operation. ‘Columbus led the way in the career 


of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic he bore mankind 
aud its fortunes in his bark. * è + . precious 
6 PR e the use of me globe was tripled won conny 48 0 
e — ce of eve . produce was quadru ewe 

of debt and taxation — * y wore off under a tattaonse of that prodi- 
gious ; in the renovation of industry the relations of society were 
changed, the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. 
Bryant, in his work on money, says: 


Any reduction in the price which the producer or the artisan is able to ob- 
tain for his labor, or the products of his labor, is an injury, misfortune, and 
loss to every single member of society Gries es Saye A those who live 7 
the interest of loaned money. If the reduction is temporary, then the loss 
is temporary; if it is permanent, then the loss is permanent. 


Albert Gallatin, ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
in his work on money, published in 1831, says: 

Itis well known that the discovery of America was followed by a great 
and ent fall in the price of the precious metals, which reduced to 
one-fourth of their previous relative value all other commodities. 

I might continue in this line of discussion and consume much 
time in citing valuable extracts from standard authors and men 
of acknowledged authority, to show the proposition, denied in 
the Senate, that a contracted volume of money does produce a 
shrinkage of values and a shrinkage of the products of labor, 
and thus results, if persisted in, in throwing out of employment 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of our people, not only de- 
priving them of the means of livelihood, but throwing me of 
themas a burden upun the balance of society, to be supported by 
differentformsof charity. Not only that, but it has driven many 
people into the pasaway of crime. A contracted volume of money 
and the evils ig rom it have their full responsibility for 
the criminal classes in this country; and yet we are told that we 
must reduce the laborer of this country, we must reduce the 
farmer of this country to a position where he becomes the com- 
petitor of the laborer and farmer cf Europe. 

I read an extract from President Grant’s message delivered in 
1873. He said: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the cur- 
rency— 

I think that was denied by the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. SQUIRE rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
but the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and yet Gen. Grant 
says there was agreat contraction. He was a man who stood at 
the head of the Government, who must have known of “the 
contraction continuously going on.” It had not stopped then, 
but was going on; the volume of money was getting scarcer and 
scarcer; it was becoming harder and harder to get a dollar; the 

rice of labor was going down; the price of products was going 

own; and yet, says Gen. Grant: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the cur- 
rency. and the com tive contraction continuously going on, due to the 
increase of pop’ on, increase of manufactories, and all the industries, I 
do not believe there is too much of it now for the dullest period of the year. 

Speaking of the volume of money— 

During last four years the currency has been contrac directly, b; 
the eas of3 per cont — 9 My, by 

There it is again, those 3 per cent certificates were part and 
parcel of the circulation— N 
compound-interest notes, and 7.30 bonds— 

I ask the Senator from Washington if the expressions of Gen. 
Grant are not good authority? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not think the expressions used there re- 
late to currency in the ordinary sense. Of course those negoti- 
able instruments were to be used in the banking institutions of 
the country and were in possession of the people, but they were 
not used as currency passing from hand to hand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Gen. Grant continues— 

h 1869 (all of which took the 
penta pony mg, ag ther a poe 5 the ann of $63,000,000, agin at 


During the same period there has been a much larger comparative con- 
traction of the currency, The population of the country has largely in- 


It occurs to me, if anything can be said to be settled by the 
history of Western Europe, by the history of this country, and 
by citations from standard writers upon political economy, as a 
proposition of logic, it is that a contracted volume of currency 
means high-priced money, and low-priced property and labor. 
And, if persisted in, it means the centralization of the wealth ofa 
nation into the hands of a few, the ultimate debasement of labor, 
and the destruction of liberty itself. The only wise policy upon 
the part of this Government is to gradually expand the cur- 
rency, the volume of money in this country, to rop ee with 
the growth of population and the increase of wealth, so that 
every natural agency of the nation may be utilized in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and every honest man, woman, and child be- 
neath our flag may have remunerative wages for their labor and 
an opportunity to make an honest living. 

A government that suffers the avenues to success to be closed, 
that does not keep open the avenues to success constantly for 


+ 
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its people, is not a just government to its citizens; and when this 
Senate is invited to pursue a course which bring a cloud 
upon every American homeand distress and want to our people, 
it ought to be the province of the Senate todeclare to the world, 
to declare to Lombard street, to declare to Wall street, to de- 
clare to the stock-brokers and money jobbers allover this world, 
that, so far as we are concerned, we are still Americans,and we 
still stand for the American home and its poten He & 

Mr. President, while I am upon this branch of the question, I 
desire to refer to another matter. We are told that 95 per cent 
of the business of this country is done upon bank credits and 
that we do not need as much money under our system of business 
‘as we formerly needed. But who uses this argument? It is the 
man interested in a contracted volume of money. 

Is it not true, Mr. President, that to-day for every dollar of 
actual cash we possess we have bank credits of at least $5? Is it 
not true that that is the most dangerous system of currency a 
nation can have? When the Government abandons its power 
tomake money, when it abandons the control and exercise of 
the sovereign power which lies at the foundation of nation al suc- 
cess, when it turns every American laborer, every American 
farmer, every American home over to the mercies of bank cor- 
porations who are interested in making money for themselves, 
who have the power to expand or contract the volume of mone 
to the injury of the masses and to their own advantage, it 
not only wrong, but it is an abandonment of constitutional duty. 

That constitutional duty is, that Congress, being charged with 
the power to coin money and regulate its value, being given 
plenary power over the money of the 2 which affects so 
vitally the industries of the people at large, should stand guard 
by keeping that power in its own hands, and raise the shield of 
protection over every home and every citizen. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but because of over-expanded 
bank credits, because the Wall street gang has been suffered to 
run wild in speculation, they are enabled to produce a crisis in 
this country at any time tuy see fit to do so. 

Mr. President, how does the extract I am about to read sound 
in connection with this doctrine of contraction of the curreney? 
It will be found in Henry C. Baird's works in the first volume: 

An inexhaustible supply of cheap labor has so long been a condition of our 
social system. whetner in town or country, whether for work or pleasure, 
that it remains to be seen whether a great cement of labor would not 
disturb our industrial, and even our political, ements to a serious ex- 
teat. Two men have been after one master so long that we are not prepared 
for the day when two masters will be after one man; for itis not certain, 
either, that the masters can carry on their own business as well, or that the 
men will pies prob themselves properly under the new régime. Commercial 
enterprise and social development require an actually increasing popula- 
tion, and also that the increase shall be in the most serviceable— 

That is, brute force, brute labor— 
thatis, the most 5 of the population, for otherwise it would 
be at the command of capital and skill. 

Is not that a splendid exhibition of temper toward the laborin: 

ple of this country? There must be an increase of deb: 

Estar in this country, so that two men shal] hunt one master, 
just as they are hunting him in the coal regions to-day. Two 
men perform one man’s work, one working three or four hours 
in u day and the other working three or four hours in a day, and 
dividing between them and their families that which in justice 
and fairness oughtto goto onefamily. Labor being debased, itis 
here advocated that the thing this country needs to-day is more 
brute force to produce wealth, not for the workers, but to pro- 
duce more wealth for the wealthy classes. 

The 8 I have read is an authentic quotation from 
Henry C. Baird, or quoted by him in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and reproduced in the Irish World under date of April 5, 1879, 
quoted from the London Times. 

Now, let us see more about this. I now read froma book called 
-Whither are we Drifting, on page 56, from what purports to be 
an extract from the New York Times under date August 12, 
1877. I do not say that the quotation is correct, because I have 
been unable to verify it, but I have verified many quotations in 
this book and found them correct. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who is the author? 

Mr. ALLEN. Isuppose the editor of the paper is the author. 
I do not know. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who is the author of the book? 

Mr. ALLEN. A man by the name of Willey. Perhaps the 
Senator does not know him. He is a Populist. F 

Mr. DOLPH. I have met a number of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. And you will meet more of them before the 
next Presidential election is over. 

Says this author: 

Is there deliverance? There seems to be but one remedy, and it must 


hange of ownership of the soil, and a creation of a class of land 


come—a c 

owners on the one hand and of tenant farmers on the other—something simi- 

lar in both cases to that which has iong existed, and now exists, in the older 

untries of 8 and similar, also, to a system that is common in our 
of ornia, * * * 
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seems ripe for the change; half the farms in the country are 


to be sold if buyers would only appear, and hund that can now be 


— for less than their value twenty or ago need only judi- 
cious outlay to make them as productive as ever. w farmers can hope to 
vide theirsons with farms of their own, and there is no place for these 
oung men in the overcrowded cities. ~ 
There you have it. There must be two classes. The farmer 
must give up his farm; he must abandon it, the farm must pass 
into the hands of a landed aristocracy, and he must content him- 
self with becoming a tenant farmer. He can not hope to leave 
to his son or his daughter the farm that he purchased when he 
was a young man. They must join the great army of tramps or 
become peasants in a country like this. There is the bold dec- 
laration that the great masses of our people are becoming peas- 
ants under a system like this; that their destiny is the destiny 
of peasantry, and yet a man who raises his voice in defense of these 
people and against this system of contraction, is to be held up to 
ridicule and scorn and pointed out as an obstructionist in the 
Senate. 
And then— 


Says this article— 
will begin a new era in agriculture and ons that seems to be very desirable. 


Desirable that the people lose their farms and become peas- 
ants! 

I object to the systemof bank credits taking the place of actual 
money, because, first, the safety and welfare of this nation de- 
pend u pon the nation’s controlling the volume of money. Depend 
upon the nation exercising its constitutional obligation to the 
people to coin the money and re te its value; to see that the 

oge have enough of sound and scientific money with which to 

o the business of the country; to see that the people are not 
overreached and robbed by those who produce a contracted vol- 
ume of money through bank credits, through a system of con- 
traction, and thro asystem of usury. I object to it, because 
when you resort to it you RRS every sacred interest of every 
American citizen, you imperil the safety of the country. Loo 
at the singular spectacle to-day of bankers and stock jobbers and 
corporations in thisCapitol sending their petitions, and coming 
here in person and undertaking to influence legislation in thisna- 
tion in their particular interests! Here they come, as though the 
only thing to be considered by the American Senate was the man 
engaged inshaving notes, bonds, or stocks, or making money out 
of the reinvestment or loaning of money. 

Mr. President, not only that, but when some of us have the 
temerity to stand up here and protest that there are other peo- 

le to be considered; when we protest that the common laborer 

a citizen of the United States; when we protest that the farmer 
is a citizen of the United States, and the rights of these two 
classes of persons, humble though they may be, are as sacred 
under our Constitution as the rights of the highest and most ex- 
alted man; while we are not met with absolute rudeness, yet 
we are met with that kind of a sneer which implies that we are 
weak-minded or wrong in some respect in standing up for the 
rights of these people. 

We have been told here that if we continue to coin silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 under the operations of the so-called Gresham 
law, gold will go outof this country and the country will go 
upon a silver basis. Now, no man hasundertaken to tell us what 
going upon a silver basis means, so far as its effect upon our in- 

ustrles and our 3 is concerned; but it has been left to 
implitation that if we go bal a silver basis or standard some- 
thing absolutely terrible will happen to the American people; 
and yet we have used silver money from the time of the organi- 
zation of this Government down to the present time, and our 
civilization has not been hindered by it. The truth is that Eng- 
land snd all nations of Europe that enjoyed any prosperity 5 
their early history enjoyed it while they were using silver as 
money. 

So Kero is nothing in the argument that by the use of silver 
alone as money, per se, our civilization will be degraded. I 
ask Senators now who deplore this condition of affairs to point 
out to me, vo poms out to the people, how this country will be 
injutiously affected in consequence of our going toa silver basis. 

ut it will not go there, because after the passage of the 
Bland-Allison act the gold in this country accumulated—speak- 
ing in round numbers and without giving exactly the amount— 
from $250,000,009 to $600,000,000; and yet there was in circula- 
tion and being constantly coined silver money at the ratio of 
16 to 1. 

But the law laid down by Sir Thomas Gresham never reached 
the case of the coinage of pure metal. It was debased coin; it 
was clipped coin; it was counterfeit coin that drove out of cir- 
culation and out of the country the better class of coins. This 
law has been invoked here, and is constantly being invoked as 
an argument against the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
I do not propose, for one, to suffer this discussion to end and 


leave the country to believe that this law has affected or will affect 
us in the least if we coin silver at the old ratio. 

But one of the principa ar ents used against the use of 
silver is what my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. PAL- 
MER] lamented awhile ago as overproduction. It is claimed, and 
claimed seriously, that silver is being produced in such great 

uantities as to cause an overproduction of the metal, and that the 

allin the bullion price of the metaliscaused thereby. Therefore, 
my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] says, the parity 
can not be maintained. Why there is overproduction we are not 
told. Never was there a ranker fallacy promulgated upon the 
face of the earth than this doctrine of overproduction. There 
Is not arespectable political economist, from the days of the sen- 
ior Mill to the present moment, that has taught it. It is simply 
one of those fallacies that we find constantly urged from the 
stump, that we find constantly navogatad Dy å certain class of 
newspapers, the effect of which is to mislead the people. 

; Let Te start briefly, Mr. President, by quoting from the sen- 
or Mill: 


The demand of acountry is its purchasing power. The purchasing power 
is the country’s annual production. Thecountry’s annual production isthe 
supply. Things which are equal to the same are equal to each other, 


and general demand and supply must therefore be equal. 


Yet that truism was uttered in 1808, long before that in fact. 
It has been and is a truism in political economy; and yet we 
hear iterated and reiterated throughout this country this doc- 
trine of overproduction. There may be local congested con- 
ditions, in consequence of lack of proper means of distribution, 
in consequence of under-consumption; but there is not, and never 
has been, such a thing as general overproduction. It is rank 
political fallacy. 

I quote from James Mill, from his work called Commerce De- 
fended, found in a volume published in 1808, called English 
Tracts, published at London, nee Ihave only been abie to 
find one volume of this work in the United States. Through the 
courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] I was 
enabled togetthe use of this volume from the Atheneum Lib 
at Boston. James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill, in a boo 
published in 1808 called English Tracts, published at London, 
thus speaks of the doctrine of overproduction: 


No proposition, however, in political economy seems to be more certain 
than this which I am going, to announce, how paradoxical so ever it may at 
first sight appear; and if it be true, none undoubtedly can be deemed of more 
im 7 ~ 


rtance: 

‘tine production of commodities creates, and is the one and universal cause 
which creates, a market for the commodities produced. Let us but consider 
what isa market. Is anything else understood by it than that something is 
ready to be exchanged for the commodity which we would dispose of? 
When goods are carried to market what is wanted is somebody to 1 But 
to buy one must have wherewithal to pay. It is obvious therefore the col- 
lective means of payment which exist in the whole nation constitute the 
entire market of the nation. But wherein consist the collective means 
of payment of the whole nation? Do they not consist in its annual produce, 
in the annual revenue of the general mass of its inhabitants? But if a na- 
tion's power of purchasing is exactly measured by its annual uce, as it 
undoubtedly is, the more you increase the annual produce, the more by that 
act you extend the national market, the power of purchasing and the actual 
purchases of the nation. 

Whatever be the additional quantity of goods therefore which is at 
time created inany country, an additional power of purchasing, exactly equi- 
valent, is at the same instant created: so that a nation can never be actually 
overstocked either with capital or with commodities; as the very operation 
of capital makes a vent for its produce. Thus to recur to the example which 
we have already ana : fresh goods to the amount of £5,500 were pre- 

for the market in consequence of the application of the £5,000 saved 

y the landholder. But what then? Have we not seen that the annual pro- 

duce of the country was increased; that is, the market of the country was 
widened, to the extent of £5,500, by the very same operations? 

lace advises his reader to consider the circumstances 


* 
that is to say, whether the Souny. is rich or poor, wili not one-haif of them 
always balance the other? And 
the other which actually constitutes the annual purchases and sales of the 
country? Is it not the one-half of the goods of a country which universally 
forms the market for the other half, and vice versa? And is this a market 
that can ever be overstocked? Or can it produce the least disorder in this 
market whether the goods are in great or in small quantity? All that here 
can ever be requisite is that the goods should be adapted to one another, 
that is to say, that every man who has goods to ba se of should always 
5 all those different sorts of goods with which he hes tosupply himself 

return. 

What isthe difference when the 7 — are in great quantity and when they 
areinsmall? Only this, that in the one case the people are liberally sup- 
plied with goods, and in the other they are scantily; in the one case that the 
country is rich, in the other thatit is r; but in the one case, as well as in 
the other, the whole of the ete ll be exchanged, the one-half against 
the other, and the market will always be equal to the supply. Thus itap- 
years that the demand of anation is always equal to the produce of a nation. 

e demand of a nation is exactly its power of purchasing. But what isthe 
power of purchasing? The extent, undoubtedly, ot its annual produce. The 
extent of its demand, therefore. and the extent of its su are always 
exactly commensurate. Every particle of the annual produce of a country 
falls as revenue to somebody. ut every individual in the nation unifo 
makes purchases, or does what is equivalent to making purchases, wit. 
every farthing’s worth which accrues to him. All that part which is des- 
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consumption is evidently employed in purchases. That too 
„ Rennen paid as wages to la- 
borers who ediately buy with it food and other necessaries, or it is em- 
ployed in the purchase of raw materials. 

‘The whole annual produce of the country, therefore, is om ed in mak- 


But as it is the whole annual ves too which 


ie, it is visible that the one part of it is employed in the o 4 
that how great soever that annual produce may be it al creates a mar- 
ket for itself; and that how great soever that ion of the annual pro- 


had been applied to 
should have been appiled 
p till the balance between them 
had been established. Whenever this balance is properly preserved, there 
can be no superfluity of commodities, none for which a market will not be 


balance, too, the general order of kone ee ut ale tend 

to produce that it will always be very exactly preserved where the injud 
cious tampering of government does not prevent, or those disorders in the 
intercourse of the world produced the wars into which the inoffending 
part of mankind are plunged, by the folly much more frequently than by the 
wisdom of theirrulers. 

This important and as it appears demonstrative doctrine affords a view 
of commerce which ought to be very consolatory to Mr. S co. It shows 


the commodi- 
Sinot ena Ikean pay rt RATS a MEDOS: purchasing 
is always to its power of production, or at least to its actual pro- 
duce; and tas it never can be greater, so it never can be less. Foreign 
commerce, therefore, is in all casesa matter of expediency rather than of 


uce of the ind 
hes a vent for itself, 


tag 
sion, and a tion of the labor of the country, than would otherwise take 
ace, and by consequence to er it more productive. It affordsus a bet- 
r. a more convenient, and more opulent supply of commodities than could 
have been obtained by the application of our labor within ourselves, exactly 
in the same manuer as by free interchange of commodities from V. 
ince to province within the same country. its labor is better divided ren- 
dered more uctive. 


to eve: 


stan body of 8 å fortabl h 
ft the great any degree com able, our hu- 
reeds wilt become deeply interested in the doc- 


Dr. Smith shows that even when a country is station: the subsistence 
of the laboring classes is reduced to the lowest rate which is consistent with 
common humanity—that is to say, it is barely sufficient to enable them to 
maintain their present numbers. but not sufficient to enable them in the 
least d to augment them. if we recollect how much greater than 
this is the power of ö in the species, how natural it is for 
the ay of families to more numerous than merely to replace the 
father mother. we shall see with feelings of commiseration how 
wretched must be the circumstancesof those families that are more numer- 
ous, and of how many human creatures brought into existence it must be 


the miserable fate to perish through want of subsistence. 
But if such is the situation of the great body of the le when 
the national affairs are but stationary, how much more shoc to our 


are their circumstances when the situation of the country is retro- 

e? In this situation the laborer is unable to earn even at a rate which 
sufficient to maintain the numbers of the laboring class. Calamity now 
comes down with a heavier hand. That class must even be thinned by the 
dreadful o tion of deficient subsistence. On the other hand, when the 
affairs of the country are pro; ve the wages of the laboring class are 
sufficient not only to main ir existing numbers, but to augment 


a moderate 


all these happy consequences, result from continual additions made to the 
ca) = of count: 


vo uction 


consumption is recommended. Obstacles enough exist to the augmenta 
of 2 without the operation of ridiculous speculations. Were the doc- 
trine that it can. 


too Tast se prosi a truth as it is an absurdity, the 
on proves tous that of ae eigen ca- 


OVERPRODUCTION. 


I know of no more suitable introductory to this question of over- 
production than to give the viewsof Amasa Walker on production 
as set forth in his Science of Wealth, book 2, chapter 1: 


All values are created by modifications of existing matter. Man can not 
seo one 8 but he can modify what he finds, or change its condition, 
ree ways. viz: 
oF — — by transformation, by transportation. 
This Bg Ataner e work of the agriculturist, who, availing himself of 
the chemical agencies of the earth and air, transmutes seeds into vegetables, 


fruits, and grains; and these again, by the aid of animal organizations, into 
butter, beef, hides, etc. This is the most extensive branch of industry, and 
em bably four-fifths of the human race from generation to 

tion. It action. It furnishes the 


the base of e of 
material and the support of all other forms of labor; and not this only, but 
— nee ane restores their waste with an unceasing supply of fresh bodily 
mental power. 

The air of trade and of the mill heats and rises. and cold currents rush in 
from the prairie and the mountain. The foot of the farmer is ever turned to 
the marts of commerce and the busy gathi of men. He comes with 
clumsy tread and homespun dress; but he takes the first place in the market 
Basil enters Constantinople as night is falling, 


of the world, He who restored the laws of the Eastern empire and re- 
claimed the lands deluged by the barbarian fioods is the exemplar of the 
coun at all times gazing rudely around on the luxury his homely 
virtues are to yt a yg siresae The millionaire dashes by in his spendid turn- 
out; a raw, tall lad, with a bundle on a stick, looks on with wonder, the em- 
ployer of that man's n. 

Just as agriculture sends to the markets and the mills of the world their 
materials, so it sends them their workmen. 1 ag and even life go fast 
in the eager competition of manufactures and e. Cool alr, fresh b'ood 
flows in from the country to supply the waste. The bare, bleak hills where 
nature grudges every morsel of food, and stabs cruelly sarong every chink 
in the wall, every rent in the clothes. feed the busy cities with men. The 
streams of vigorous life run off from them to refresh the below. 

Agriculture has no need to receive back, in any form, her contributions to 
the other occupations. The power togive without exhaustion liesin thelib- 
eral, healthful re uction of man, when living in intimate relations with 
nature. Here, a! all hurts, humanity comes for healing. Warand pesti- 
lence, the fierce contest of the mart. the stifling atmosphere of the mill. may 
waste our kind in quick or lingering deaths: but still. by the side of the 
brooks men will be to hold up the frame of industry and social order 
when their supporters faint and fall. Yet agriculture does not get back a 
certain share of what it gives. Because it is not a labor of ambition. because 
honors are not to be on in the flelds it cultivates, beca) 


the farmer 
turns himself to the city: and because it is not a labor of ambition. and for 
each of the other reasons given, the citizen, weary with all, goes back to the 
open fields and fresh air of the country. The cabbages of Diocletian, the 
eggs of John Ducas Vataces, the apples of Sir William Temple, are the re- 
turn made to agriculture for Basils. Astors. and Lawrences, 

But the department of agriculture is not confined to the popular view of 
it. When grain is produced the seed must be Lege Vie oh wee mente, get ny 
the L interval of growth to maturity must be filled with care labor; 
and at last the work of harvesting completes the round of duties that co to the 
production of the grain. But there are great industries in the department 
of culture where harvesting alone rformed by man. Nature has 
done all the rest. Man's is to find to take of her bounty. Such an 
n bcp p whether of coal or tron, whether of diamonds under- 

‘ound in Golconda or sponge under water in the Archipelago. Such an in- 

ustry is the fisheries, whether of whales off Greenland, of cod off New- 
foundiand. or of pearl oyster off Ceylon. So 


ore and the transportation from the fishing 
the venture began are included in it, because these first put the products in 


Man modifies matter and changes its condition— 

Secondly. by transformation. 

This is the business of the manufacturer and the mechanic. These create 
values by the forms of matter, as cotton and wool into cloth, iron 
F ts. This is the second great department of human 


ustry. 

But man modifies matter or changes its condition— 

Thirdly. by transportation. 

The merchant does not primarily create value in objects, but enhances 
—— already existing by transporting such objects from one locality to an- 
other. 

Thecharacteristic illustration is of the most familiar kind. Cotton bought 
at New Orleans, in 1 for 12 cents a 1 transported to Live 1. 
would have sold, say, for 15 cents. By his capital skill the merchant 
has added 25 per cent to the value of exch bility of the cotton. He has 
increased the wealth of the world so m He, therefore, has produced 
value. Such transactions are useful alike to the producer and to the con- 
sumer of the articles transported. 


The honorable Senator here yielded to Mr. DUBOIS. 


indeed, is the scientific 


r. ALLEN. I read now from page 111 of Perry’s Political 
Economy: 

Al tion of uction is the following: Production may go 

on tely in all general 


without ever a fear of — 2 
oducts. This proposition was first fully develo by Say. in the 
fteenth chapter of his well-known treatiseon Political omy, and the 
proof of it, and some of the consequences of it are well worthy of our atten- 
tion. I shail put the proof of it in this form: the desires of men which the 
efforts of other men can are unlimited in number and indefinite in 
degree; and therefore. mutual efforts can eontinue to be forth in ex- 
change, until these unlimited and indetinite desires of all men are all met— 
a goal which never can be reached. This o. tion demolishes at a stroke 
the fallacy which pervades Dr. Chalmer's k on Political Bonom 
namely, that the universal market is limited, and therefore, were it not for 
the un uctive consumption of the rich and luxurious, and the eq 
un uctive consumption of wars. there would soon be a general glut 
uction must cease for the lack of a vent for its products. 

Whatconstitutes a market for anything? This, that somebody desires the 
service thus offered, and is wi to render a return service acceptable to 
the offerer. Only two things can limit the universal market, first, a lack of 
desires.and secondly. a lao t of return services, But there can be no lack of 
desires at any time, an 1 there will be the greatest plenty of return 
where production is most busy aud most universal. 

Therefore. again. no general glutof products is possible to occur. A truth 
which we have already seen in another connection, reappears here as acon- 
sequence of this proposition, and will reappear again and again, namely, 
that all persons are interested comme V, as as moraily, in the pros- 
penig 9138 persons, and each nation which anything to exchange is 

tly interested in the prosperity of all other nations, because the more 
production everywhere the better market everywhere. A market for prod- 
ucts is made by products in markets. 

But while no such thing as a general glut of products ever did or ever can 
occur, a glut in respect to Sen services is very common. Through want 
of foresight or miscalculation particular services are offered in too great 
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to the demand, and in respect to these 


utted. This frequently ha with edi- 
printed than can be sold at remunerative 
on changes the goods which were fashionable, but 
Are sono longer, are apt to be in excess of the demand. 


ht. by studying as accura as possible the na- 
ture of human desires an1 the changes that have fs asp Soot 


3 
115 
Ha 
8 
285 


The field of production is like the billowy and hea sea: to naviga 
Ruy requires foresight, a wise a power of adaptation 


I nowcite and read from Shadwell’s System of Political Econ- 
omy, beginning on page 24: 

But whether for good or for evil, the feeling undoubtedly exists, and as 
the desire of wealth is also universal, it follows that all men desire to obtain 
wealth by the least labor possible, and this proposition may be safely taken 
as a basis for the science of political economy. 

From the fact that this aversion to labor is unive: it follows that there 
can be no such t as ent overproduction. we look at a single 
trade, we find that those who are engaged in it frequently produce more than 
they can sell at remunerative prices, and that the market is eee 
“gintted,” and many tra lers ruined. This has uently r Eng- 
land when the haryest has been unusually ab t; the ers have 
ves unable to dispose of their corn atsuch prices as willallow 


found themsel 
them to pay their rents, and have been ob. to use wheat for f cat- 
tle. The cotton manufactures of the Nor bit 


of England frequently 
similar phenomena, as do also the shipb' and other trades. 
The most celebrated instances have been those which have followed on 
the opening of anew trade between two distant countries. When, in 1803, 
the English were for the first time able to trade direct with Buenos Ayres, 
they formed the most extravagant expectations of its capacity for pur- 
chasing their goods. Not merely did they send skates, stoves, pa 
pans toa country where they were never requires but they sent such enor- 
mous quantities of all sorts of goods that they were unable to ware 
them, and were obliged to leave them onthe beach. 
After the . gold in Australia in 1851, the high prices which pre- 
Vailed there gave e to a large exportation from Europe of all sorts of 
which continued long after it had ceased to be profitable, and on such 
a scale that large quantities of brandy were sold in Melbourne for one-tenth 
of the price which they had cost in London. and many cargoes were unable 
to meet with any warehouse accommodation, and were spoiled eee 
in the open air. By such facts as these, some economists have m led to 
miyose that there is a natural tendency to overproduction in all trades, 
and that there is some d that an 6 will produce more 
of all sorts of goods than they can use; but this is to sv that men will 
Work without an object. while, infact, they only produce in order to tify 
their wants, and will soon leave off producing when they have got more 
than enough. Wheat may be superabundant fora single year, because farm- 
ers can not tell beforehand how great the product of their labor will be; 
but if they find that for two or three years running they produce more 
ogy than is required, they sow less of that grain and more of something 
se. 
The case of Buenos Ayres has been cited by M. Louis Blanc as proving that 
land was suffering from overproduction, and as showing the shifts to 
which we were obliged to resort in order to tind a market for our surplus prod- 
uce. But we did not send goods to Buenos A because we did not 
know how else to get rid of them; we produced them in order to send them 
there because we thought that we could obtain in exchange the various 
comforts for ourselves. If we had known that we could not do so, we should 
have produced at home the things we wanted. Since 1806 our wealth has 
enormously, and we are still as far as ever from being able to pro- 
duce all that we want. M. Louis Blanc himself draws a melancholy picture 
the poverty which prevails among the lower classes in France and Eng- 
; and so longas such continues to be the case, it is idle to talk of our 
a uced more than we want, and if the time should come when 
there were no human wants unsatisfied, then human beings would 
labor, and in either case overproduction is impossible. 


Right here, Mr, President, let me say that gentlemen who ad- 
vocate this doctrine of overproduction never seem to think of 
the fact thatin this land of plenty, where overproduction exists, 
as they claim, want is constantly increasing; and that there are 
hungry men, hungry women, and hungry children in a country 
where prices are ng: as they claim, in consequence of over- 

uction. Itis this . with others that have been urged 
this Senate Chamber, and that are being urged in the metro- 
politan press and through other channels, that are cilculated to 
mislead the people of this country. There is and there can be 
no ranker politic d fallacy than the doctrine of overproduction. 
It is under-consumption and the lack of means of distribution, 
one principal element of which is money, that produce local 
and temporary congested conditions in trade. 

2 — it is characterized as a fallacy here and throughout thes2 
works: 

Itis perpetually reappearing in different forms, among which may be here 
specified the belief that our colonies are useful because they provide a mar- 
ket for our exports, 

When the people of this country, the farmers and laborers, 
and what I may properly term the great masses of the common 
people, feel the effects of this system of contracted money, they 
are told that their misfortune is due to overproduction; that 
they produce too much, that God is too bountiful, that the people 
sufter too much corn, wheat, and oats to grow, and produce too 


cease to 


much food. Therefore, in a land of plenty, in consequence of 
there being too much, there must be starvation and hunger as 
a result. consequence of too much, laboring men must be 


poor. 3 
Richard T. Ely, in his work on Political Economy, at page 
149, uses this language: 


The purpose of tion is consumption, and if more is produced more 
must be consum Power to —— is measured by purchasing 


are well-clothed, ho 
their higher life, like books, pictures, musical instruments, 

poor ea it be a manifest absurdity to talk about general overpro- 
uction. 


I read from the first volume of J. B. Say’s Principles of Po- 


litical Economy, perhaps the most eminent Frenchman who has 
ever written on this subject. I read from page 107, chapter 15: 
It is common to hear 


adventurers in the different channels of industry as- 
sert that their difficulty lies, not in the production, but in the of 
commodities; that produce would always be abundant if there were but a 
ready demand. or vent. When the vent for their commodities is slow, dif- 
cult, and productive oflittle advantage, they pronounce money to be scarce; 
the yrand object of their desire is a consunption brisk enough to quicken 
sales and keep up prices. 

Butaskthem what peculiar causes and circumstances facilitate the demand 
for their products, and you will soon perceive that most of them have ex- 
tremely vague notions of these matters, that their ooservation of facts is 
imperfect, and their explanation still more so: that they treat doubtful 


po ts as matter of certainty, often pray for what is directly opposite to 
eir interests, and imporctunately solicit from authority a protection of the 
most mischievous ency. 


I read from this same book, on page 108: 
Aman who applies his labor to the investing of objects with . ao 
recia 


creation of utility of some sort can not d that value to be ap’ 
and for, except Where other men have the means of purch: t. Now, 
ot do those means consist? ucts, like- 


Of other values, of other p 

wise the fruit ofindusiry, capital. and land. Which leads us to a conclusion, 
that may at first sight appear paradoxical, viz, that it is production which 
opens a demand for ucts. 

There isthe reverse of the doctrine of overproduction taught, 
that it is the production of things which opens the way fora 
demand for the things produced, and this in the very nature of 
things must be true. 

Should a tradesman say, I do not want other products for my woolens, I 
Want money,” there could be little difficulty in convincing him that his cus- 
tomers can not pay him in money without having first procured it by the 
sale of some other commodities of their own. “Yonder farmer,” he be 


told, ** b our woolens if his crops be good, and will buy more or less 
pari" to thelr abundance or — ainat He can buy none at all if his 
crops 


altogether. Neither can you buy his wool or his corn yopsa, 
unless you contrive to get woolens or some other article to buy wit 
You say you only want money. I say you want other commodities and 
not money. For what, in point of fact, doyouwantthe money? Is it not for 
for the purchase of raw materials or stock for your trade, or of victuals for 
our support? Wherefore, it is products that you want and not money. 
The silver coin you will have received on the sale of your own products and 
given in the purchase of those of other people will the next moment execute 
the same office between other contracting parties. and so from one to another 
to infinity, just as a public vehicle transports objects one another. If 
ate can not find a ready sale for yourcommodity, will you say, It is merely 
‘or want of a vehicle to transport it?“ For after all, money is but the agent 
of the transfer of values. 


I call the attention of the Senate specifically to this language: 
Its whole utility has consisted in Suny ering to gu hands the value of the 
mmodities which your customer has sold for the 1 buying 
rom you; and the very next purchase you make, it will again convey oa 
8 the value of the products you may have sold to others. So that 
you will have bought, and everybody must buy the objects of want or de- 
sire, each with the value of his respective products transformed into money 
for the moment only. 


I read from page 111, volume 1, of the same author: 


Thus, the mere circumstance of the creation of one product immediately 
opens @ vent for other products. For this reason, a good harvest 1s favor- 
able not only tothe 5 but likewise to the dealers in all commodi- 
ties generally. The greater the crop the larger are the purchases of the 

wers. A bad harvest, on the contrary, hurts the sale of commodities at 
arge. And so itis also with the products of manufacture and commerce, 
The success of one branch of commerce su more ample means of pur- 
chase, and consequently opens a vent for the products of all the other 
branches; on the other hand, the stagnationof one channelof manufacture 
or of commerce is felt in all the rest. 

But, it beasked. if this be so, how does it happen that there is at times 
so great a glut of commodities in the market. and so much difficulty in And- 
inga vent for them? Whycan not one of these superabundant commodities 
be exchanged for another? Lanswer that the glutof a particular commodity 
arises from its having outrun the total demand for it in one of two ways, 
either because it has been produced in excessive abundance or because the 
produce of other commodities has fallen short. 

It is because the production of some commodities has declined that other 
commodities are superabundant. To use a more hackneyed phrase, people 
have bought less, because they have made less profit; and they have 
less profit for one ot two causes, either they have found difficulties in the 
employment of their productive means or these means have themselves 
been deficient. 

It is observable, moreover, that precisely at the same time that one com- 
modity makes a loss another commodity is making excessive profit, 


I now read from page 114: 


That inevery community the more numerous are the producers, and the 
more various their productions, the more prompt, numerous, and extensive 
are the vents for those uctions: and, by a natural consequence, the more 
profitable are they to producers; for price rises with the demand. 
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On page 115 the same author says: 


That each individual is interested in the general pros: ty of all, and that 
the success of one branch of ind promotes that of all the others. In 
fact, whatever prof or line of mess a Man may devote himself to, 
he is the better paid and the more readily finds employment in proportion 
as he sees others thriving equally around him. A man of talent, that 
scarcely vegetates in a retrograde state of society, would find a thousand 
ways of turning his faculties to account in a thri community that could 
afford to employ and reward his 3 

Amerchant established in a rich and populous town sells to a much larger 
amount than one who sets up ina poor trict, with a population sunk in 
indolence and apathy. What could an active manufacturer or an intelligent 
merchant do in a small, deserted, and semi-barbarous town in a remote cor- 
ner of Poland or Westphalia? Though in no fear of a competitor, he could 
sell but little, because little was produced, 


I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to the works of 
John Stuart Mill on Political Economy, pages 337, 338; 339, and 
341 of this volume, and I will send it to the Secretary’s desk and 
ask to have the Secretary read it, because the type is so small 
that I can not read it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Because this phenomenon of ov ly, and t inconvenien 
loss to the ucer or dealer, 1 the cane Of ‘ear OAD" comnoaity 


whatever, rsons, including some distinguished political economists, 


pe 
have thought that it may exist with regard to all commodities; that there 


may be a general overproduction of wealth; a supply of commodities in the 


egate, surpass the demand; and a consequent de condition 
ofall classes of producers, Against this doctrine, of which Mr. Malthus 
and Dr. Chalmers in country and M. de Sismondi on the continent, 


were the chief apostles, I have already contended in the First Book; but it 
was not possible, in that stage of our rooney A ed enter into a sompe ex- 
amination of an error (as 1 conceive) essentially grounded on a der- 
standing of the phenomena of value and price. 

The doctrine gone to me to involve so much 5 its TET 
conception, that I feel considerable diMculty in giving any statement of it 


which shall be at once clear and satisfactory to its su They 
main that there may be, and sometimes is, an excess of produc- 


in 
tions in general beyond the demand for them; that when this happens, pur- 
chasers can not be found at prices which will repay the cost of produc- 
tion with a fit; that there ensues a generaldepression of prices or values 
they are seldom accurate in discriminating between the two), so that 
cers, the more they produce, find themselves the poorer, instead of richer, 
and Dr. Chalmers accordingly inculcates on capitalists the practice of a 
moral restraint in reference to the poi of gain; while Sismondi depre- 
cates machinery, and the various inventions which increase prođuctive 


porer They both maintain that accumulation of capital may proceed too 
ast, not merely for the moral, but for the material interests of those who 
produce and accumulate; and they enjoin the rich guard t this 


evil by an ample unproductive consumption. , 


At this point Mr. DUBOIS suggested the absence of aquorum. 

Mr. EN. I ask the Secretary to continue reading from 
the book that Isent to the desk the remainder of the marked 
extract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


He has prognan, but the wrong thing instead of the right. He wanted, 
perhaps, food, and has uced watches, with which everybody was suf- 
ciently supplied. The newcomer brought with him into the country a de- 
mand for commodities, equal to all that he could produce by his industry. 
and it was his business to see that the supply he brought should be suitable 
to that demand. If he could not produce something capable of exciting a 
new want or desire in the community, for the satisfaction of which some 
one would grow more food and give it to him in exchange, he had the alter- 
native of growing food for himself; either on fresh land, if there was ang 
unoccupied, or as a tenant, or tner, or servant of some former occupier, 
willing to be partially relieved from labor. He has produced a thing not 
— instead of what was wanted; and he himself, perhaps, is not the 
kind of producer who is wanted; but there is no overproduction; produc- 
tion is not excessive, but merely ill-assorted. 

We saw before, that whoever gs additional commodities to the market, 
bri an additional power of purchase; we now see that he brings also an 
additional desire to consume, since if he had not that desire he would not 
have troubled himselt to produce. Neither of the elements of demand, there- 
fore, can be wanting, when there is an additional supply; though it is per- 
fectly possible that the demand may be for one thing, and the supply may, 
bei henry oH consist of another. 

Driven to last retreat, an opponent may, perhaps, allege that there are 
paoa who produce and accumulate from mere habit; not because they 

ve any object in growing richer. or desire to add in any respect to their con- 
sumption, but from vis inertia. They continue produ because the ma- 
chine is already mounted, and save and reinvest theirsavings because they 
have not on which they care to nd them. I grant that this is pos- 
sible. and in some few instances probably happens; but these do not in the 
smallest degree affect our conclusion. For, what do these persons do with 
their savings? They invest them productively; that is,expend them in em- 
loying labor. In other words, ha a poe power belonging to 
em more than they know what to do with, they make over the surplus of 
it for the general benefit of the laboring class. 

Now, 1 that class also not know what to do with it? Are we to suppose 
that they too have their wants perfectly satisfied, and go on laboring from 
mere habit? Until this is the case, until the work classes have also 
reached the point of satiety, there will be no want of demand for the pro- 
duce of capital, however 8 it may accumulate, since, if there is noth- 
ing else to do, it can always employment in producing the necessaries 
or luxuries of the laboring class. And when they too had no further desire 
for necessaries or luxuries, they would take the benefit of any further in- 
crease of wages by diminish: their work; so that the overproduction 
which then for the first time would be possible in idea, could not even then 
take place in fact, for want of laborers. Thus, in whatever manner the ques- 
tion is looked at, even though we go to the extreme verge of possibility to in- 
vent a supposition favorable to it, the theory of — overproduction im- 
plies an absurdity. 
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What, then, is it by which men who have reflected much on economical 
phenomena, and have even contributed to throw new light upon them 
original s tions, have been led to embrace so irrational a doctrine? 
conceive them to have been deceived @ mistaken interpretation of cer- 
t the possibility of a general over- 

by ce. They believed that they 
henomenon in certain conditions of the markets, the true explana- 
tion of w. is sonny, differedt. 

I have already d bed the state of the markets for commodities which 
accompanies what is termed a commercial e. Atsuch times there is 
really an excess of allcommodities above the money demand; in other words, 
there isan under-supply of money. From the suddenannihilation of a great 
mass of credit, everyone dislikes to part with ready money, and many are 
anxious to procure it at any sacrifice. Almost everybody, therefore, is a sel- 
ler. and there are scarcely any buyers, so that there may really be, though 
only while the crisis lasts, an extreme depression of general prices from 
what may be indiscriminately called a glut of commodities or a dearth of 
money. 

But it is a great error to suppose, with Sismondi, that a commercial crisis 
is the effect of a general excess of production. It is simply the consequence 
of an excess of tive purchases. It is nota ual advent of low 
prices, but a sudden recoil] from prices extravagantly h; its immediate 
cause is a contraction of credit, and the remed not a diminution of sup- 
ply, but the restoration of confidence. It is evident that this tem 
rary derangement of markets is an evil only because it is temporary. he 
fall being solely of money prices, if prices did not rise again no dealer would 
lose, since the smaller price would be worth as much to him as the lar 
price was before, In no manner does this phenomenon answer to the de- 
scription which these celebrated economists have given of the evil of over- 

uction. That permanent decline in the circumstances of producers, for 
want of markets, which those writers contemplate, is a conception to which 
the nature of a commercial crisis gives no support. 

‘The other N from which the notion of a general excess of wealth 
and a superfluity of accumulation seems to derive countenance, is one of a 
more permanent nature, namely, the fall of profits and interest which nat- 
urally takes place with the pro; of population and production. The 
cause of this decline of property is the in cost of maintaining labor, 
which results from an increase of 5 and of the demand for food, 
outstri the advance of agricultural improvement. This important 
feature in the economical pr of nations will receive full consideration 
and discussion in the book. It is obviously a totally different 
thing from a want of market for commodities, though often confounded with 
it in the eg aan of the producing and trading classes. The true inter- 

tation of the modern or present state of industrial economy is, that there 
any amount of business which may not be done, if people will be 
content to doit on small profits. 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me toask him a question 
at this point? 


Mr. LEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand he is having a quotation read from 
this document to show that there is no such thing as overpro- 
duction. I desire to ask the Senator in all candor if he does not 


think his speech is an overproduction at this moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator 
from Massachusetts means, whether he means to insult me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALLEN. By saying my speech is unnecessary and not 
germane to the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Not wholl 
Senator if he did not thin 
circumstances. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not think that the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts calls for even an answer. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, I will not press it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 


roading. 
The Secretary continued, as follows: 


And this all active and intelligent persons in business perfectly well know; 
but even those who comply with the necessities of their time grumble at 
what they comply with, and wish that there were less capital, or, as they ex- 
press it, less competition, in order that there might be greater profits. w 
proits, however, are a different thing from deficiency of demand; and the 
production and accumulation which merely reduce profits can not be called 
excess of supply or of uction. What the phenomenon really is, and its 
8 and necessary limits, will be seen when we treat of that express sub- 


ject, 

I know not of any economical facts, rca the two I have specified, which 
can have een occasion to the opinion that a general over-production of 
commodities ever presented itself in actual experience. I am convinced 
that there is no fact in commercial affairs which, in order to its explana- 
tion, stands in need of that chimerical supposition. 

The point is fundamental; any difference of opinion on it involves radically 
different conceptions of political economy, especially in its practical aspect. 
On the one view we have only to consider how a sufficient production may 
be combined with the best possible distribution, but on the other there is a 
third thing to be considered—how a market can be created for produce or 
how production can be limited to the capabilities of the market. Besides,a 
theory so essentially self contradictory can not intrude itself without car- 
rying confusion intothe very heart of thesubject, and making it impossible 
even to conceive with any distinctness many of the more complicated eco- 
nomical workings of society. This error has been, I conceive, fatal to the 
systems, as aysana of the three distinguished economists to whom I before 
referred, Malthus, Chalmers, and Sismondi, all of whom have admirably 
conceived and explained several of the elementary theorems of political 
economy, but this fatal misconception has spread itself like a veil between 
them and the more dificult portions of the subject, not suffering ons ray of 
light to 8 Still more is this same confused idea constantly cross- 
ing and bewildering the speculations of minds inferior to theirs. 

tis but justice to two eminentnames to call attention to the fact that the 
merit of having piace this most important point in its true light. belongs 
principally, on the Continent, to the judicious J. B. Say, and in this country 
to Mr. Mill; who (besides the conclusive exposition which he gave of the sub- 
jects in his Elements of Political Economy) had set forth the correct doc- 
trine with great force and clearness ir an early pamphlet, called forth by a 
temporary controversy, and entitled Commerce Defended;” the first of 
his writings which attained any celebrity and which he prized more as hav- 


unnecessary. I merely asked the 
it was an overproduction under the 
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ing been his first tatroduction to the friendship of David Ricardo, the most 
ued and most intimate friendship of his life. > 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am induced to quote thus lib- 
erally from these different works on political economy, as I said 
some time ago, in consequence of the persistentand constant re- 
iteration of the doctrine of overproduction. It has been as- 
serted here repeatedly, it has 8 been taken for granted, 
that there is such a doctrine as over production, not only general 
overproduction, but overproduction with reference to this spe- 
cific metal of silver; and it has occurred to me that it is 
proper and needful to refute this doctrine even at the expense of 
some time in citing authorities for the purpose of clearing the 
public mind; and this I shall do notwithstanding the statement 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that my speech may be an 
overproduction. It occurs to me that I have in numerous in- 
stances read speeches coming from representatives of his section 
of the country, and from that Senator himself, which were an 
overproduction of mere words. Now, I cite the work of Roscher, 
volume 2, page 205: 

The greater number of such crises are doubtless special; that is, it is only 
in some branches of trade that supply outweighsdemand. Most theorists 
deny the possibility of a general . although many practitioners stub- 
bornly maintain it. J. B. Say relies upon the principle that in the sale of 
products, as contradistinguished from gifts, inheritances, etc., payment can 
always be made only in other products. If, therefore, in one branch there 
be so much sup lied that the price declines, as a matter of course the com- 
modity wan n exchange command all the more, and therefore, have 
In the years 1812 and 1813, for instance, it was almost impos- 
sible to find a market for dry goods, and other similar products. Merchants 
everywhere complained that nothing could besold. At the same time, how- 
ever, corn, meat, and colonial products were very dear, and therefore, paid 
a large profit to those who supplied them. ‘ 

Every producer who wants to sell 5 a demand into the mar- 
ket exactly corresponding to his supplx. (James ) Every seller isez vi 
termini also a buyer; if therefore, production is doubled, purchasing power 
is also doubled. (J.S.Mill.) Supply and demand are in the last analysis, 
really, only two different sides of one and the same transaction. And as 
long as we see men badly fed, owas 4 clothed, etc., so long, strictly speaking, 
shall we be scarcely able to say that too much fod or too much clothing 
has been produced. 


I read now from page 104 of McCulloch’s Political Economy: 


An excess of one ticular commodity may be occasionally produced, but 
it is quite im ible that there may be too great a supply of every commod- 
ity. The fault is not in producing too much, but in producing commodi- 
ties which either do not suit the tastes of those with whom we wish to ex- 
change them, or which we can not ourselvesconsume. If weattend tothese 
two grand requisites, if we produce such commodities only as can be taken 
off by those to whom we offer them for sale, or such as are directly available 
to our own use, we may increase the power of uction a thousand or a 
million of times, and weshall be justas free of all excess as if we diminished 
it in the same proportion. 

Every person in possession of commodities is qualified to become a de- 
mander. But. if, instead of bri them to the market, he chooses to con- 
sume them himself, there is obviously an end to the matter; and it is piain 
that the multiplication of such commodities to infinity could never occasion 
a glut. Suppose, however, that he does not consume them himself—that he 

hes to obtain other commodities, and that he offers them in exchange. 
In this case—and in this case only—there may be a glut; but how does it 
arise? Not certainly because there has been an excess of production, but 
because the producers have not properly adapted their means to their ends. 
They wan for example, to obtain silks, and they offered cottons in ex- 
change for them; the proprietors of the silks were, however, already sut- 
ficiently supplied with cottons, and they wanted broadcloths. 

The cause of the glut is, therefore, obvious. It consists not in overpro- 
duction, but in the production of cottons which were not wanted, instead of 
broadcloths which were wanted. Let this error be rectified, and the glut 
will disappear. Evenon the su ition that the proprietors of silks are 
not only supplied with cottons, but that they are also supplied with cloth, 


and every other commodity which it is wit the power of the demanders 
to uce, the 8 for which we are contend would not be invali- 
da For if those who want silks can not obtain them in exchange for 


broadcloths, or such other commodities as they are either possessed of, or 
can produce, they have an obvious source on hand; they can abandon the 

uction of the commodities which they do not want, and apply them- 
selves directly to the production of those which they do want, or of substi- 
tutes forthem. 

In no case, therefore, whether a country has or has not an intercourse 
with its neighbors, or whether the market for its commodities can or can 
not be extended, can an increased facility of production ever be attended 
with the slightest inconvenience. We might with equal truth pretend that 
an Snorensed fertility of the soil and an increased salubrity of the climate 
are injurious. Such commodities as are ed to market are produced 
only in the view of obtaining others in exchange for them, and the fact of 
their being in excess affords of itself a conclusive proof that there is a cor- 
responding deficiency in the supply of those they were intended to buy or 
to be exchanged for. 

An universal giut of all sorts of commodities is, therefore, impossible. 
Every excess in one class must be balanced by an equal deticiency in some 
other. It isnot the increase, but the e of productive power. 
the improper adaptation of means to ends, that isin every case the specific 
cause of gluts. And it is pan that the real and only effectual remedy for 
this evil is to be found in the perfect freedom of industry, and in the estab- 
lishment of a liberal and enlarged system of commercial policy. 


And again: : ‘ 

It is to this interference on the part of the Government that nine-tenths 
of the gluts which now occur may be traced. 

Speaking of restrictive legislation. I cite the remarks of Mr. 
Allard in the report of the Brussels Conference, to which I have 
heretofore referred, upon the subject of overproduction as ap- 
plied particularly to the question of money: 


But we are told that if prices have fallen itis due to overproduction. Mr. 
Cramer-Frey has told us prices fall; that is very simple; it is because we 
produce too much. The honorable delegate from Switzerland is as 
that with “juvenile ardor” I rise up against that claim. 


vely that for twenty years all man- 
uce more than it could consume; that 
for twenty years, like the Danaides, the universe has producel things for 
which it had no need, it would not seem se to you; and you would be 

ht. That is, however, the paradoxical character of the singular the- 
ory of overproduction by which our opponents would prove that our priva- 
tions result from an excess of production and that labor engenders pov- 


erty. 

I think it would be better to say no more of it, since facts within our 
knowledge make a formal denial of that claim. The stores are everywhere 
empty, business suffers on all sides, and the commercial world is invaded, as 
all admit, by an angemic influence which threatens death. 

The statistics of Mr. Sauerbeck have clearly peared that the allegation of 
overproduction as a cause of falling prices is absolutely false. 

From 1860 to 1873 the total production of the world increased each year 2.8 

r cent. That was the age of California and bimetallism. Pricesincreased 


r cent. 5 
1 1873 to 1885 the production of the world increased e only 1.6 per 
cent; a decrease of nearly one-half. Prices should have increased; but on 
the contrary they fell 32 per cent. 

This is the demonstration of Mr. 5 mistake in continuing to 
believe in overproduction, which was disproved long ago. 

The truth, gentlemen, was told by Mr. Goschen, in England, in 1883: The 
fall of prices comes from the rise of gold.“ He expressed his thought in 
these typical phrases: Fortunate are they who own sovere and un- 
fortunate they who own comm odities, products, and other go = 

Who are the fortunate ones of whom Mr. Goschen speaks? 

The classes who receive fixed incomes in gold—owners of bonds of States, 
of provinces, and of cities, and of long-term leases. 

nd who are the unfortunates? The producers, the workers, and, in the 
first rank, the farmers. 

Fixed incomes increase in value, products fall, and annuitants are enriched 
at the expense of labor. This is thetruth, and thence arise, gentlemen, these 
conflicts of labor and capital in England and elsewhere. struggles against a 
pore gree injustice which has been Drought about between so — — ple; 
and this is a serious, profound, lamentable, but, above all, a formidable rey- 
olution, of which we feel every day the disastrous consequences. 

You have heard Mr. de Rothschild, in the introduction to his proposal, 
praise the fall of prices, in which he perceived the happiness of the laboring 
classes. 

History, as well as what takes place in our day, protests, it seems to me, 
seast this judgment. 

rom 1810 to 1840—this is history—the precious metals diminished in their 
production; the locomotive was invented and the steam loom transfo: 
the world; electricity was ap) 8 Was enormous, prices fell 49 
percent. The revolution broke fo every where in 1848. 

Ifyou read the writers of that time, such as Sismondi, you might think 
you were roading our own history. 

Why did the fall of prices and the revolution of 1848 cease? Mr. Goschen 
taught England the reason on April 18, 1883. “An eminent French econo- 
mist.“ he said, has declared that France would certainly not have es- 
caped bankruptcy in 1848 without the enormous expansion of 9 
produced by California and Australia. That expansion led to a commer 
prosperity which permitted France to extricate herself from her political 
embarras ment.” 

My excellent colleague and friend, Mr. Weber, said the other day that these 
were only lamentations; that all the bimetallists were modern Jeremiahs. 
Yes, gentlemen, we weep, not exactly over the fall of Jerusalem or the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, but we lament over the evils of modern times, over the 
ruin of culture and the accumulating losses of trade, over the evils 
which burst upon our modern society. 

We have the right to lament and complain. We derive the right from the 
prophecies which we made, and to which you obstinately refused to listen, 
when we 8 everything which has taken place to-day before you de- 
monet silver in 1873. 

I will cite some of these modern Jeremiahs. They are well known to you 
and deserve attention. 

There is the Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, for instance: As a sequel,“ he 
Said in 1869, two years before the demonetization of silver, we should have 
to demonetize silver completely. That would be to destroy an encrmous 
part of the world’s capital; that would be ruin.” 


This man was the father, I understand, of the Rothschild now 
living. f 

There is Jeremiah the first. Let us pass to the second. It is Mr. Wol- 
owski, professor at the Collège de France. What will be the result? he 
said. It will be serious. An immense shock will disturb the universal 
market. An enormous fall of prices will be the necessary consequence of 
the rise of the metal.“ And you blame us if we lament and weep over the 
fall which we predicted with all the consequences which it involved for 
seg rt tnt we are Jeremiahs; but you must admit that our prophecies 
are fulfilled. 


Further, upon the same page, page 329: 


a your eyes, gentlemen, for every day these Jeremiahs become more 
and more in the right in their opposition to you. 

The fall ofsiiver is obstinately spoken of, and the rise of gold is obstinately 
denied. Consider Mexico, where silver is produced. The metal is not depre- 
ciated there, for it buys as many commodities as before. Nomatter,“ say 
the monometallists, silver is depreciated, for we see that it is.” But,“ 
you tell them, “there is a crisis everywhere.“ There is no crisis,” they 
reply. But,“ you say, gold is more and more appreciated.” Quite 
wrong,” they say; there is no appreciation of gold; there is only overpro- 
duction.” “But, afterall, we are not es, working without p 
We manufacture so much less than before that all feel impoverished and 
ruined.” No,“ the monometallists repeat, ‘‘ perish the colonies rather than 
a principie: We deny all that.” 

Are all these denials as valuable asthe smallest proof? With Mr. Goschen, 
Lask the monometallists kindly to tell us 

First. Why they hold to the theory of monometallism? 

Second. What benefits the application of their theory has brought us up 
to the present ? 

That is what we have been askin: 


It I should join him in telling you 
kind had „ 


r systems are developed; thus our honorable opponent and col- 
. Currie, told us that in his opinion the system of the future 
ulation, an idea well wedded to 


persons see a great ad 
facturersof Moscow demand an increase ofinconvertible paper currency in 


ot which acts as a 


um on. 
ple aav seated by ME earkodh darme hip eee 
of the Moscow Gazette, I ganas, gentlem 


ne anim : whether, in a conference 
FTT... 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to what he 
attributes the depression in the pricesof grain this year as com- 
pared with last year, and the year before, and the year before 
that? Is it owing to a greater lack of currency as compared with 
those years? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will cheerfully answer the Senator as I ap- 
proach that question. 

Mr. PALMER. Task pardon; I did not hear the answer of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isaid I would cheerfully answer the inquiry of 
the Senator from Washington when I get to the ee. but I 
can not suffer the continuity of my argument to be interrupted 
and anticipate a question that does not properly come into the 
discussion at this time. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I thought it was germane to what the Senator 
was discussing. He was talking about overproduction. That 
is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was talking about the genera’ 1 of 
roduction. I have said distinctly and asserted repeatedly 
that I will come to the question as to whether there has been any 
overproduction of silver or grain eventually in this discus- 
sion. Let I do not see that the question of the Senator from 
Washington is germane to the question I am now discussing. 
Sup I should say that I thought it was in consequence of the 
decline of silver, I might bə mistaken in that statement, and yet 
it might be true that the decline in the prices of farm produce 
was due to some other cause which was affected by the volume 
of money. I do not propose to be led off into discussionson imma- 
terial mattersof that kind, with all due deference to the Sena- 
ator from Washington. My time is somewhat limited, and I 
think I ought not to be interrupted in that way. 

Mr. SQ The Senator will excuse me, I did not want to 
interrupt the current, or as he expresses it, the continuity of his 


nt. 
Mr. ALLEN. I call attention to the following tables as bear- 
W the question of the production of gold and silver. 
e world’s production of gold and silver for four hundred 
years, from 1493 to 1893, has been (United States Mint Report, 
August 16, 1892): 


ove: 


17, 980, 376, 500 


$210, 700, 000 

207, 200, 000 

226, 900, 000 

226, 600, 000 

230, 056, 000 

260, 903, 000 

285, 648, 000 

285, 384, 100 

307, 251, 800 

327, 421, 800 

( awoassuners 1, 115, 446,000 | 1, 442,618,700 | 2,558, 064, 700 
Production of gold and siiver of the world, 1892. 

GOR... — —— —— — — 22 $130, 816, 600 

PTT ea no aa a se wees ra be son cans Ue dwwice on seneose 196, 605, 200 

CCC TTT unde weed anna EE dr, 421, 800 


From 1792 to 1873 is given by report of United States commissioner, aud 
from 1873 to 1892, inclusive, by the Director of the United States Mint. The 
production of the gold and silver of the United States from 1792 to 1892, in- 
clusive, has been: 


P ͤ (vv — tenn pyl 81. 969, 692, 976 
REVO a rene a E L E ER A T EN S OENE 1, 158, 831, 869 
l.. ͤ—[˙õo n 3, 128, 524, 845 


So that really the total output of the silver mines of this coun- 
from 1792 to the present time has been less than the total 
gold output. Let notwithstanding the fact that gold has ex- 
ceeded silver in the number of dollars mined in this country 
from the organization of the Government down to this moment, 
we hear t senseless cry of the overproduction of silver, and 


that, too, notwithstanding the countries of the civilized world 
and the semi-civilized world are calling to-day for more material 
of which tomake money. This cry has gone up for the parnom 
of deceiving somebody and leading the people to believe, to their 


5 jury, that the disparity between gold coin and debased silver 


n is caused by the overproduction of silver. 
Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question. 
Mr. ALLEN. With great pleasure, 
Mo; PALMER. What country has demanded silver for coin- 


age? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Latin Union is standing by the coinage 
issued by the French nation. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator has not answered my question. 
He says that countries are demanding silver for coinage. Iask 
him what country has made that demand in any form what- 
ever? 

Mr. ALLEN. That any nation upon the face of the earth has 
Spoken out in words and said we want more money, or more sil- 
ver, I do not pretend. I suppose the Senator from Illinois will 
understand me in a more comprehensive sense. I say, for in- 
stance, that Switzerland and countries of that kind are con- 
stantly protesting that the supply of money is inadequate to the 
demands of trade, business, and labor. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. rtainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Illinois will take the re- 
ports of the United States Mint he will find that the coinage of 
silver every EN for a great number of years has equaled the 
production of silver less that which is used in the arts. I assure 

that he can find no stock of silver bullion anywhere in the 
world that is carried over from one year to another, 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Colorado is exceedingly 
kind to undertake toanswer aquestion without answering it. The 
statement made by the Senator from Nebraska was that coun- 
tries were demanding silverforcoinage. The Senator from Col- 
orado has not answered that question. 

Mr. TELLER. It seems to me that when they are putting it 
through their mints it is pretty good evidence that they are 
demanding it. The Senator is sticking in the bark. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator is satisfied with that answer, 
I have asked the question and that is the best answer I can get. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a perfect answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think it is. It is a very imperfect 
answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say to the Senator from Illinois that 
I did not bring with me dat! for all these statements. If the 
Senator from Illinois has been reading the foreign news during 
the past summer he has found that two or three of the smaller 
kingdoms I have mentioned have been upon the point of revolu- 
tion in consequence of ashrinking volume of money. They have 
been meeting in conventions and discussing the question of the 
fall in prices of farm labor and farm products. They have been 
inquiring into the cause of their condition and diay have in 
every instance come to the conclusion that it is produced by 
acontracted system of money; and in every instance they have 
declared that the quantity of gold at their was not ade- 
quate for monetary purpises, If that is not ademand for silver 
ora demand for the extension of the metallic money of those 
countries, I do not know what constitutes a demand. 
ae SQUIRE. Will the Senator permit me to ask hima ques- 

on? 

Mr. ALLEN. With great cheerfulness. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not ask it for the purpose of interrupting 
the continuity of the Senator's remarks, but for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact and getting the information. If the Sena- 
tor is not prepared to give it, I hope some other Senator, per- 
haps the Senator from Colorado, may be permitted to give the 

ormation. The point I wish to arrive at is this: Since the 
suspension of free coinage in India, I should like to know whether 
there is any authentic information extant as to whether the 
Indian government or the powers that be there which control 
the subject have purchased silver to becoined? Has the coin- 
been proceeded with by the government since the suspen- 
lon of free coinage in that country? I have tried to find out, 
and I did not know but that the Senator might be informed. 

Mr. ALLEN. The avenues of information I have are simply 
current standard periodicals and literature of the day. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I he asked the question several times of 
those whom I taf Soe had information on the subject. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am frank to say that my latest information is 
that the Indian government is occupying what they call the ex- 
pect nt attitude. They are in an attitude to act one way or the 
other as circumstances may seem todietate. Probably the Sena- 
tor from Colorado-can give the Senator from Washington all the 
information he desires. 5 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill answer the question so far as I under- 
stand it. I understand that the British Government since the 
closing of the Indian mint by the British Government has not 
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coined any silver in India, but it is a fact I suppose the Senator 
from Washington must know, because it has m a matter of a 
good de of discussion in the English press at least, that the 
export of silver, or rather the import into India, hus been very 
large and continuous. There is great question as to what be- 
comes of it when it gets to India, but there seems to be no fall- 
ing off of the export from Europe to India. There is an article 
in the last Contem vy Review on the subject. I think it is 
the last number; if not, next to the last. The English papers 
have been full of it for several weeks. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Are there no apparent reasons for it? 

Mr. TELLER. It goes thera and they buy it. What they do 
with it is somewhat uncertain. 

Mr. SQUIRE. They do not coin it? 

Mr. TELLER. They do not coin it because they can not. In 
the policy of closing the Indian mint it was calculated that the 
Government would buy and coin as much silver as was coined by 
the open mint. Thatpolicy may be abandoned because they have 
had a good deal of difficulty so far in getting it for coinage, and 

bably the policy will be abandoned. The policy is pronounced 
y the best people of England to be an absolute ure. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. PALMER. As the Senator from Colorado has. the 

—— 

Mr. TELLER. I have not the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. As the Senator from Colorado is talking, I 
ask him if the English Government has bought an ounce of sil- 
ver for coinage in India? 

Mr. TELLER. It has not, I understand. 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the Senator from Illinois permit me right 
in this connection to ask him a question? Is it not true that for 
the pu of the settlement of this question the English and 
the indian governments are synonymous expressions? 

Mr. PALMER. [I think so. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say that the Indian Govern- 
ment has no more to do with Indian affairs than I have—nota 

ticle. The secretary of India is appointed by the Crown. He 

a member of the English cabinet. 

Mr. PALMER. Task pardon. Will the Senator repeat what 
he said? I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. TELLER. I say the Indian ple have no more to do 
with the administration of Indian affairs than I have. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. TELLER. There are 287,000,000 ple there under 
English authority, and they are governed by the secretary and 
a council and a viesroy. The secretary is appointed by the 
Crown and is a member of the English cabinet. Tha viceroy is 
also appointed by the Crown and is subject to the direction of 
the secretary of India. Then there is a council of twelve peo- 
pe A majority of the twelve must be men who have resided at 

t ten years in India. That council legisaltes under the direc- 
tion of the viceroy and the secretary, with the assistance of the 
vernor and the lieutenant-goernor of the different provinces. 

‘hen they legislate for a province the governor and Mecenat 

ernor take part in it, but the whole direction is from Great 
ritain. It was stated in Parliament—I can not recall the mem- 
ber who stated it—that the two hundred and eighty odd million 
poopie in India had never been consulted about the closing of 

eirmints. That is not true. Some of the people of India did 
know about it, but most of them probably did not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to 
ask him a question? Isit not true thatthe Hindoopopulation of 
1 have nothing whatever to do with the general government 

ndia? S 

Mr. TELLER. They have absolutely nothing to do with it. 
The ple who compose the council are eitizensof England and 
not citizens of India. All tne qualification is that there shall be 
a council of twelve who have at some time lived in Ind ia at least 
a years, butthey may not live in Indiaat thattime butin Great 

Mr. ALLEN. They are entirely dependent on the British 
Crown? 

Mr. TELLER. They are entirely dependent on the secretary, 
who is an absolute monarch under the Queen of 287, 000,000 In- 
dian people. There is. a sort of self-government there. I do not 
mean to say that they do not have some local government. but 
on questions like the mintage of silver they are not consulted. 
The merchants of Bombay and Calcutta and other places pro- 
tested very vigorously (as anybody will see who will look over 
the testimony that has been presented to us) against the closing 
of the mints, but it did not count for anything. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon of the Senator from Nebraska. 
I understood him to assert that there were governments which 


currency and meet their demands. 


were demanding or seeking or buying silver for coinage. The 
Sen vtor from Colorado, at my instanee, undertook to answer that 

uestion. I understand that he h's not answered it by affirming 
it to be true that any government has demanded or sought silver 
to coin it. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator is 
How does a government demand i 
braska means that people want silver and they get it, but mey 
do not get enough. That is all there is of it. Lassert that 
the production of silver every year enters into coin. I assert 
that on the statement of the Director of the Mint. It will 
pear that every year more silver is coined thanis produced. Of 
course this includes what is recoined. Neither the Senator from 
Illinois nor any other man can find a million pounds of bar silver 
in existence now that was in existence six months ago. 

Mr.PALMER. Lhave not asserted anything in that respect. 
The question that I asked the Senator from Nebraska was 
whether any government had sought or desired to purchase sil- 
ver for the purpose of coinage. The Sen tor from Colorado un- 
dertook to answer that question. He has not answered it. He 
te ls me that I am dealing in words. Mr. President, words sig- 
nify ideas so far as I can connect the two together. They are 
not mere matters of form. It is not an answer to me to say that 
1 am dealing in words. Iam asking the question the best way 

can. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed the Senator from Illinois under- 
stood me when I said Paia not assert that any government was 
making an official demand for more silver coin. When I sa; 
that the people of those countries are dem nding silver 
simply intend to give voice to what I understand to be the senti- 
ment of the masses of the people of those countries; that is, 
when they get together in conventions and e 3 to 
consider the question of their property and the condition of the 
unemployed and investigate the question they come to the con- 
clusion that it is in consequence of a shrinking volume of money, 
and that there is not gold enough at their command for money 


just dwelling upon words. 
ch The Senator from Ne- 


u . 

p Then Lassume as a consequence that they are demanding more 
money in the form of silver coin to swell the volume of their 
I mean it in a comprehen- 
sive sense, that the people of those countries need an increased 
volume of currency; that they are informed of the cause of 
their condition, and that they are clamoring for an increased 
volume of money to relieve them. Thatis what I mean. I do 
not mean to assert now, and I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
understand it, that any government through official channels is 
makingademandforsilver. Isuppose under such circumstances 
the Government would go into the market and buy the silver 
officially without making any audible demand forit. But I mean 
to assert that whenever the question of contraction and the con- 
trol of money is investigated, the masses of the people of the 
civilized world attribute fhe shrinkage of property and the con- 
dition of the unemployed in a great measure to a contraction in 
the volume of money. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ALLEN. Cert inly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. IL should like to ask the Senator a question. 
If the Senator from Color do be correct that the demand for 
silver in India has been as greatsince the demonetization of silver 
by the British Government as it was befo e, does the demoneti- 
zation of silver by India in any way account for the decline in 
the value of silver? In other words, if India tikes up as much 
silver now as it ever did, cin the demonetization of siiver there 
account for the decline in value? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator from Kentucky must have 
misapprehended the answer of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say the export was as ie as it 
had been. Isaidit had been marvelously great. It was sup- 
posed by everybody that when they closed their mints there 
would be no more silver going to India until the British Gov- 
ernment bought it; but to the astonishment of the English peo- 

le it continues to go there, and they are still unable to tell why 
it goes and what becomes of it. That is what I said. 

r. LINDSAY. I ask the Sen tor from Colorado a further 
question. I do not think I misunderstood him, but of course I 
accept his latter statement. 

Mr. TELLER. [ did not say so. I do not know what the 
Senator understood me to sy. 

Mr, LINDSAY. I think the RECORD will show the Senator 
did say it, but we will not cavil about that. If it be true that 
more silver is coined each year under existing laws than is pro- 
duced in the world. will the demonetization of silver by any 
country account for its decline in value? 

Mr. LER. The truth is that most of it is coined as token 
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money. That is where the trouble comes, It is token money 
and not standard money. The Senator can see the difference be- 
tween standard and token money. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have the figures here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to the Senator from Was m? 
Mr. TELLER. I wish to say one word further in answer to 
the Senator from Kentucky. It is not the consumption of silver 


that puts it on an equality with gold; it is the use to which it is 


put that elevates it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. On this point I have been looking up the sta- 
tistics, and I find someth that may be of interest to us all. 
Perhaps the Senator from Colorado is familiar with the figures. 


I was not until this moment. It seems that for the month end- 
ing June 30, 1893, the number of rupees that were imported into 
India was 9,990 341, and the number of rupees for the three 
months ending June 30 1893, was 30,468,570. The exportation 
from the United States is also given, showing an exportation of 
four or five million for each of those months. 

Mr. TELLER. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am reading from the statement of imports 
and exports of the United States, on page 127. It gives the im- 
ports of British India. 

Mr. TELLER. For what year? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. This is 
a statement for August, 1893, but_it gives the importations of 
rupees into India for the three months ending June 30 of the 
present year, and also for the previous year, showing that the 
silver is being imported into India notwithstanding, as the 
Senator from Colorado says, there is no coinage going on. ` 

Mr. TELLER. How does it compare with the last year? I 
have not looked at those statistics. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is slightly in excess of that of last year, tak- 
ing the three months, 

. TELLER. For June? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Yes, that isthecase for June. For the month 
ending June 30 last, it is 9,000,009 rupees. For the month end- 
ing June 30, 1892, it is 8,747,846 rupees. I understand the num- 
ber of dollars to be about half that amount, showing that the im- 
portation of rupees into India, if calculated in dollars, would be 
very 3 same as the exportation of silver from the United 
States. There is nothing veryremarkable about that. Theex- 

rtation of silver from the United States for the last three or 

our months is larger than it had been in any previous year for 
some time. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I am not interrupting the Senator from 
Nebraska, will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. LINDSAY. 88 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator from Kentucky believe 
that the demonetization of silver has had an effect on its value? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ido. 

Mr. DANIEL. Suppose it gets so cheap that all of it would 
be used for horseshoes, might there not be an increased demand 
for it at a smaller price? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think that isstating it rather more broadly 
than the facts will ever warrant. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think so too. Is it not true that it is the use 
to which it is applied at a fixed value by law as money which has 
maintained its price and maintains its price now as in former 
times? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from Virginia permit me 
to ask him a question? The theory of his side is that the sup- 

ly of gold is inadequate to the uses of the world, and that there- 
fone the people of the governments are e Lask 
the Senator what proportion of the gold annually produced is 
coined into money, all the mints of the world being open to gold? 

Mr. DANIEL. About half of the gold. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I willask the Senator further, if there was 
such an overwhelming necessity fora greater volume of metallic 
currency why did not that other half go into money? 

Mr. DANIEL. Because it is needed in necessary arts and 
because it is used by those who are extremely wealthy and who 
employ itin plate. ‘The higher it gets the more the extremely 
wealthy use it in jewelry. They buy it on that account. They 
appreciate it and fancy to possess it, and therefore take it away 
from currency use for the great body of the people. If my an- 
swer is not satisfactory I hope the Senator from Kentucky will 
give me his views on the subject. 

Mr. LINDSAY. My viewis that there is a demand outside of 
the need of currency greater than there is for currency, and 
therefore it is not coined. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is right 

Mr. LINDSAY. The 17 who make 23 and sell it pay 
the market price for gold, and therefore it is not coined. 
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Mr. TELLER. They do not pay more than the coin price. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do not know about that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from Kentucky whether, 
where there is a strong demand for the use of gold in the arts, 
so that it is sufficient to take one-half or a great portion of the 
annual gold output into the arts, that does not cause an appre- 
ciation of that portion of gold which is coined? 

Mr. LINDSA Yes, but it proves more than that. It proves 
that there is not such a great demand for further coinage as the 
83 insist upon, otherwise the mint value of gold would 

reater than the market value of gold. 

r. ALLEN. That would depend altogether upon whether 
those who use gold prefer to use it in the form of ornaments and 
for utilitarian pur or for coin. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will reply to the Senator in this way. It 
is said that the Indian peapa still take silver in quantities ap- 
„ as great as they did before its demonetization. 

hey use it for ornament, they use it for plate, just as the sur- 

lus gold is used for ornament, or plate, or carried into the arts. 

et the Senator says the demand for silver in India does not ap- 
preciate the value of it, while the demand for gold does appre- 
ciate the value of it. 

Mr. ALLEN, I do not understand the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Does he say that I claim the demand in India does not 
appreciate the value? 

r. LINDSAY. The Senator from Virginia and the Senator 
from Colorado say that it does not appreciate the value because 
of the use to which it is put. Now, gold that is not coined is put 
to similar use, and yet you maintain that that demand does ap- 
preciate the value of the coin. 

Mr. ALLEN. IfI understand correctly, the use of gold money 
in India as a legal tender has not yet taken place. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I did not say the use of gold money, but I 
was putting it upon the point that the demand for silver in India 
is as great now as it was before its demonetization, that is, for 
ornaments or for purposes to which the Indian people put it. 
The Senator maintains that because it is not coined it does not 
har pe its value. The same line of reasoning will apply to 
the gold that is not coined. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the position of the Senator from Kentucky 
be true, and if it be true that the English Government, manipu- 
lating the affairs of the Indian Government, intends to put the 
Indian Government upon a gold basis, then if the silver money 
of that country is to be used as token money, and is not to be a 
standard money, if that expression is correct, it must be that 
the value of silver money has been affected by the express in- 
tention of the Indian Government and go to the gold basis as 
well. The use of either metal as money causes an appreciation 
in its value, as I have rte shown early in my remarks. 

Now, Mr. President, turning my attention for a moment to the 
question of the demand for gold in the arts, I find that of the 
annual output of gold in thiscountry of $33,000,000 last year $19,- 
329,000 were consumed in the arts, leaving only $13,671,000 for 
coin purposes, from which should be deducted and necessarily 
must be deducted the amount consumed in the recoinage of our 
abraded coin. 

But I return to the matter I was discussing when interrupted. 
The product of gold and silver of the United States for 1892 was 
as follows: Gold, $33,000,000; silver, $74,989,900. I speak, of 
course, of the coin value—that is, the coin value of the silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1—and it makes a total of $107,989,900. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DANIEL.) 

r. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator from Nebraska 
for one moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I understood the Senator to state that he did 
not think any gold was used in India. Ido not want to inter- 
rupt the continuity of his thought and argument, but I should 
like to state that I have been looking over the statistics on the 
subject, and for the benefit of all I wish simply to cite the fact 
which appears in the summary statement that is corrected down 
to September 27 of the present year. The gold rupees imported 
into the Indies from the United Kingdom increased largely dur- 
ing the three months ending June 30 over the importations for 
the preceding year. There have been importations in gold 
rupees going on all the time. 

The importation of gold ru for the three months ending 
June 30, 1892, was 937,173, while for the three months ending 
June 30, 1893. the sum was 2,199,323, showing avery appreciable 
increase in the importation of gold. It seems to me that in com- 
ing to a fair understanding of this subject we might as well take 
the fact into consideration that gold is be used in India. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator from Washington entirely 
misapprehends what I said. I said, or atleast I intended to say, 
that it is my understanding that the English Government, since 


the suspension of the coinage of silver in India, has not actually 
made gold a legal tender in India. That is what I desired to say, 
and what I think I did say. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I understood the Senator to say there was no 
gold in use in India. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; I made no statement of that kind, be- 
cause there has been a small quantity of gold in use in India for 
years; but gold has not been a legal tender in India, I under- 
stand, for many years, nor do I understand that gold is yeta 
legal tender in India. I may be mistaken about that, but I know 
of no order or statute that has been passed within the last sixty 
or ninety days making it a legal tender there, and certainly 
there was none before that time. That is the statement I made. 
Certainly it is the statement I make now. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I did not suppose it true that gold is not used 
at all as a legal tender. Why should gold be imported there if 
it has no legal-tender value? 

I doubt very much the correctness of that statement. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Cheerfully. 5 

Mr. TELLER. I will state to the Senator from Washington 
that no gold has been a legal tender in India since 1852. It was 
a legal tender from 1774 to 1835, but very small quantities were 
in use. From 1841 to 1852 there was again an attempt to estab- 
lish the double standard, which failed; and since 1852 gold has 
not been a legal tender there. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Then I would ask the Senator, inasmuch as 
gon is not a legal tender there, what creates its value? If the 

egal-tender quality is that which makes a metal valuable and 
it has not the legal-tender quality there, why should it be im- 
ported? Does not that contradict the argument on that subject 
to some extent? 

Mr. TELLER. Gold goes to India because the Indian people 
are very fond of ornaments of gold. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It goes there in coin? 

Mr. TELLER. It goos there generally in bullion, not in coin. 
There never were any gold rupees. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Estimated rupees. 

Mr. TELLER. Estimated rup2es. It goes in bullion, and it 
yogs into hiding. It goes into trinkets, into armlets, and ank- 

ets, and that class of jewelry, and never comes out except it did 
come out in the great famine. When the people were starving 
they brought their trinkets out and exchanged them for food, ete. 
It does noe ae to India for monetary purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I introduce here a table showing the world’s 
production of gold and silver, calendar year 1892, giving produc- 
tion of American continent of $205,097,321, and nee of world 
of $122,324,490, compiled from reports of the United States Mint 
for the year 1892. : 


Gold. Total 
| 
AMERICA. b 

United States 883, 000, 000 $107, 989, 900 
Dominion of Canada 925, 000 1,332, 100 
S 1.147, 500 60, 147, £00 
82, 000 ‘702, 000 
— dex 3, 472, 000 4,770, 000 
67, 000 15, 555, 000 
1, 436, 600 4, 378, 600 
438, 438, 000 
1, 000, 1, 000, 00 
1, 800, 1, 800, 000 
512, 542, 000 
998, 229 
3, 187, 000 
Uruguay ...-.--- 93, 500 
Central America 2, 163, 492 
097, 321 


808, 0 1, 708, 800 2, 307, 200 

22, 000, 578 nnn 22.000, 678 
F 3.057. 900 
750.000 sess 750, 000 
33,870,800 | 17,575,677 51, 240,477 
23" 546, 000 550,000 22.096, 000 
. 7, 921, 836 7.921, 338 
300,648 | 2.161.851 3) 561, 599 

73, 100 152, 000 225; 100 
3 235, 400 535, 400 
51.280 1,146, 370 1, 240, 650 

Os hte Nee 2.140 400 2, 140, 400 
55, 000 62, 000 

2, 955, 600 3, 088, 600 

255, 650 322, 250 

96,748,184 | 122, 324, 449 


Total of the world, $327,421,811. 
xx V—21 
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Percentage of world's total of gold and silver produced in 1892. 


America produced 62.7 per cent of world's product 
37.3 per cent of world’s product 


100 


United States produce. 37.6 per cent of world’s product. 
United States produced .-. 87 per cent of the silver. 
United States produce 25 per cent of the gold. 


It is a peculiar fact that while England produces but little gold 
and silver, the Bank of England issues no notes under £5, or 
nominally $25; it mints half sovereign gold e and silver is 
used for all smaller denominations. Ireland and Scotland issue 
£1 notes, while United States, the richest gold and silver nation 
on earth, issues $1 paper money, of three forms, viz, green- 
backs, Treasury notes and silver certificates—to the disadvantage 
of her industries. 


NATIONAL DEBTS OF COUNTRIES PER CAPITA. 


[Public debt, Eleventh Census United States, 1890.] 

I give the following table of the per capita of the national debts of all for- 
eign countries, andthe national debt of the United States; also select from 
the itemized table of the indebtedness of foreign countries the following 
capita of Great Britain, and some of her dependencies or colonies governed 
and directed by England. The latter I give to show the financial condition 
of the countries controlled directly by land and her money policy, that 
our people may study it to see whether they care to adopt a policy which has 
brought such a heavy burden of debt to the e of some of the richest col- 
onies in 1 and mineral wealth of the world. The money question 
is the principal issue now before the people. Shall we submit to the dicta- 
tion of the manipulators and a; t the workers and 
country, the terrible effects of which are now being felt, and unless stopped 
will grow infinitely worse? This is for the people to answer—yes or no. 


National indebtedness of all foreign countries. per capita .... 
National indebtedness of the United States, per cap ita 
English Empire and dependencies: 
National indebtedness of Great Britain and Ireland, capita 
National indebtedness of New South Wales, Australia, per capita.... 2 
National indebtedness of South Australia, Australia, per capita 
National indebtedness of West Australia, Australia, per capita. 
National indebtedness of Tasmania, Australia, per capita 


National indebtedness of Victoria, Australia, per capſta ... 161. 
National indebtedness of Queensland, Aust: per capita........... 333. 
National indebtedness of New Zealand, Australia, per capita .. - 298. 
National indebtedness of Cape of Good Hope, Africa, per capita 77. 
National indebtedness of Natal, Africa, per capita 45. 


PASSs2aussa FS 


National indebtedness of Canada, America, per capi 8 
Add to the above per capita of national indebtedness of the English colo- 
nies the indebtedness of the people, that of the railroads, of private and cor- 
rate com es, for homes and loans from banks, the same as itemized in 
ble A of United States. and the per capita of indebtedness will be in- 
several hundred dollars. 
National debt of foreign countries $26, 633, 016, 811 


Local debt of foreign countries 1, 689, 740, 252 
National debt of the United States — 891, 960, 104 
State, municipal, and county, United States 1,135,210, 442 

WY eR re SS ee we ate: Sr Pree pte pe cere 30, 349, 927, 609 


I desire the attention of the Senate to the per capita of gold 
and silver in coin and bullion intheUnited States and in France 
August 16, 1893, or about that date: 


Gold in coin and bullion in the United States $604, 000, 000 
Silver in coin and bullion in Mint and Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company in the United States 615, 000, 000 
1, 219, 000, 000 
Population August 1, 1893, United States, 67,000,000. 
Per capita, gold in United States #9, 01 


Per capita, silver in United States. 
Total per capita in United States 
Per capita, gold in Frauce 
Percapita, silver in Franco 2.2 J seecn ence sen a s 
Wanne q 

Per capita in France $38.74, as against $18.19 in this country. 

The table I have submitted, which I think is substantially cor- 
rect, shows that the French people have a per càpita of metallic 
money substantially twice the amount of the American people. 
I think it has become proverbial in this country that the AAS 
people are a typically prosperous people. If I am correctly in- 
formed, every natural agency in the French Republic is being 
utilized in the production of wealth; every man who desires la- 
bor has an opportunity to labor for remunerative wages; and the 
Frenchman isthe owner of his home. Now, to what that due? 
It is due to the fact that the French Republic has undertaken 
to secure the prosperity of herown people. She has not trusted 
to banking or corporate institutions exclusively for the prosper- 
ity of her people, but her legislation has been humane and just, 
and has taken within its reach and grasp all classes of the peo- 
ple of France. As a result the French are a remarkably prosper- 
ous people, notwithstanding the tremendous tribute that was 
levied upin them by the Prussian Empire after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska present or 
indicate the French law which has produced the results he at- 
tributes to the French legislation? Can he tell us what it is? 

Mr. ALLEN. If I go to an apple tree and see lying under the 
limbs of that tree an apple of peculiar shape and color and taste 
and find hanging on the limbs above apples identical in shape, 
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color, and taste, I will naturally conclude that the apple which 
i nding to 39 grew upon that tree and fell from there, ac- 
to 


is 
cor e law of gravitation, although I did not see it fall. 
Mr. PALMER. As I never saw the tree, will not the Senator 
describe it to me? 
Mr. ALLEN. I witness the fact that the French e are 
pee porous I suppose the Senator from Illinois does not doubt 
t s 


Mr. PALMER. I do, but still I would ask the Senator to fur- 
nish the law which has made them prosperous, if he knows of 
such a law. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the most singular thing in the world that 
the Senator should ask me at this time in the morning, pretty 
nearly .3 o’elock, to furnish a French law that has made those 


popo pio rous. 
r. PALMER. I ask pardon; I do it because I suppose the 
Senator knows what the law is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senatorfrom Nebraska allow me to 

sop lement the question of the Senator from Illinois? 
fr. ALLEN. Ido not know whether the Senator from Illi- 
nois is really serious ın what he says. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam serious. 

1 ARLEN It occurs to me that there is a tinge of insincer- 
in it. 

Mr. PALMER. Not the slightest. } 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether he attributes the great prosperity of the French 
people, to whom he has been alluding, to the fact that they sus- 
pended the free coinage of silver in 1875 and never resumed it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; I do not attribute it to anything of the 
kind. aon hata prospered in spite of the unfavorable silver 
legislation in 1875. 

r. GALLINGER. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator 
from Nebraska if it is not a fact that the French people per cap- 
ita consume very much less than the people of the United States, 
and if that may not account for what he asserts,and which I do 
not know to be true or otherwise, that they have their little 
homes? 

Mr. ALLEN. My knowledge of the French people is neces- 
sarily contined to the same channels that are open to other Sen- 
ators. Ido not suppose there is any particular difference be- 
tween the consuming power of the Frenchman and the German. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask him a further question: If it be true that as com- 
pared with our people the French are so exceedingly prosperous, 
why is it that immigration from France is so much greater to 
this country than from this country to France? 

Mr. ALLEN. The natural opportunities for aman here under 
favorable legislation must be greater than they are in an old 
country like France. But does the Senator from New Hampshire 

retend that the condition of the people here cannot be affected 
by evil legislation so as to make the general condition of the 
people of this country unequal in point of prosperity to the peo- 
ple of France? 

Mr. GALLINGER. By way of answer to that interrogatory 
Iwill say that I make no such contention as that; but after lis- 
tening to the Senator from Nebraska, who has been berating 
the people of the United States for some twelve or fifteen hours, 
advertising to the world that we are almost a nation of paupers, 
I stand here to say that my information leads me to believe that 
there are no people on the face of God’s green earth as prosper- 
ous and as happy and as contented as the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New Hampshire attributes 
tome an assertion which I never made. I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to it now that we may have a perfect un- 
derstan I have not berated the people of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the Senator has been very unfor- 
tunate in his language. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not berated the people of the United 
States, and I am reasonably correct in my statements, 

Mr. GALLINGER, Then I say the Senator from Nebraska 
has been very unfortunate in his choice of language. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska understands the 
ordinary English language and its use. What the Senator from 
Nebraska has said is that the condition of millions of the people 
of this country is due to unwholesome laws, and, if the Senator 
pleases, rotten legislation. Now, because I say they are the 
victims of that kind of legislation is that berating them? Is it not 
rather commiserating their condition when asking for a change 
of the legislation that brings aboutsuch results? icate this 
rotten legislation and let the whole country e 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator Nebraska 
allow me to interrupt him? 


Mr. ALLEN. Let me get through with the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN. I decline for the present. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Excuse me; I was going to ask 
the Senator if he rappers that in France, to bebe A he has re- 
ferred so glowingly, there is none of the human misery and suf- 
fering to which he alludes as the condition in this country? 

Mr. ALLEN. Plenty of it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Is there more there than there is 
in this Feed Y according to the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. can not say what is the exact extent of misery 
and suffering in France, but it is less than in the United States, 

Mr. E of Louisiana. Then, if the Senator can not say, 
why does he contrast the condition of France with the condition 
of this country and contrast the marvelous results produced by 
what he supposes to be French legislation with the bad results 
produced by our legislation? 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean to say that in a country which in nat- 
ural conditions is not equal to this country, in consequence of 
humane legislation upon the part of the French Government, 
the people have been made wonderfully prosperous. What would 
be the capacity of this country, what would be its condition 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Whatdoes the Senator mean by—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait until I get through with my friend from 
Louisiana, What would be the condition of the people of this 
country with legislation just as humans and favorable to the 
masses of the people as the legislation of France? 2 

5 of Louisiana. What legislation does the Senator 
refer to? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not going intospecific legislation there. I 
mean to say that the yolume of money in France is sufficient to 
put every wheel in motion, to stimulate production until all per- 
sons have work at remunerative wages and can save something. 
Whether it is due to anyspecific legislation there I donot know. 
But I know in this country, where the situation of the people is 
better than in France, the per capita circulation is much less, 
and those conditions do not exist. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. [asked the Senator just now if he 
affirmed that the conditions in France are better than here and 
he said he would not undertake to say that they are. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I understood the Senator from Louisiana 
to ask whether I affirm that there are more suffering, want, and 
distress in that country than in this. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I asked him whether he 
would affirm that there was more suffering in this country than 
in France, and he said he would not. Now, immediately after 
saying he will not do that, he turns around and saysthere A such 
a condition in France that every man is prosperous, 

Mr. ALLEN. Relatively so. There might be one or two in 
France who are not prosperous. I suppose the Senator under- 
stands that I am W in general terms of a population of 
e like thirty-eight or thirty-nine million people. In 
the technicality of language it would not be true that they were 
all prosperous if there was one man not prosperous; but I am 
speaking about the general prosperity of people of France. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Does the Senator know anything 
about the increase of pauperism in France? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have made no special study of that matter, 
but I have some information on the question. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then if the Senator does not know 
the fact, why does he make the affirmation that pauperism does 
not exist there? 

Mr. ALLEN. I must decline to further answer the question 
of the Senator from Louisiana, for the evident purpose of that 
question is simply to confuse the discussion: I assert again, and 
it is asserted in our magazines and newspapers, it is believed in 
intelligent circles in this country, that the French people, con- 
sidering all things, are the most Diag Beet people financially 
upon the face of the earth as a whole. {shall later in this discus- 
sion show the condition of hundreds of thousands of the people of 
the United States at the present time. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I desire to interpose a most positive and re- 

tful contradiction of that statement. There are no people in 

e world more comfortable than the people of the United States. 
The French people are in no sense as comfortable, as well fed, 
or as well clothed as the people of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. And they ought not to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor do they consume, per capita, as 
much. 

Mr. PALMER. Nor have they as many of the comforts of life. 

Mr. TELLER. I say they ought not to have. We have a 
richer country. 
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Mr. PALMER, They ought not to be as comfortable, and 


they are not. 

„ALLEN. I su wy friends from Illinois and New 
Hampshire unders me. gay that, considering the soil 
and considering all the surroundings that enter into the ques- 
tion of the prosperity or detract from the prosperity of a peo- 
ple, the French, comparatively speaking, are the most pros- 
perous people, financially, upon the face of the earth. Is that 

enough? 

Mr.GALLINGER. I will venture to answer it by saying that 
it is plain enough, but I do not believe it is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not care anything about what the Senator 
from New Hampshire believes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right. It is the Senator's 
privilege. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator the other day asserted that in the 
State which he has the honor to represent, the State of New 
Hampshire, there was something like #200 per capita, I think, 
in the savings binks, and I presume probably thatis true. But, 
Mr. President, how many people own that mon y? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will answer the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will answer the Senator by referring 
him tothe report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
1892, from which he will discover the fact that New Hampshire 
has a per capita in her savings banks of $205.76, while the great 
State of Nebraska has not one single dollar according to that re- 


port. 

T will say, furthermore, that about one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the State of New Hampshire have deposits in our sav- 
ings banks. We have a population of 382,000, and about 180,090 


of our people have Aopoa. 
I will go further and say to the Senator, because he evidently 
has not looked up this matter, that we have an aggregate of 


$78,000,000 in our savings institutions, 75 per cent of which is in 
sums of less than $300, showing that it is the poor men of my 
State, the laboring men and women, who have saved something 
for a rainy ae. 

I trust the Senator is satisfied so faras New Hampshire iscon- 
cerned, and that he will not repeat the slanders on New England 
that I understand he did assertto-night, which I believe he has 
done for the second time in this debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is most surprising that the Senator from 
New Hampshire should say that [hiveslandered New England. 
Will the Senator from New Hampshire be kind enough to point 
out what I have said that was of a slanderous character? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was not in the Senate Chamber when 
the Senator made his speech. 
Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

careful of his language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have undertaken to try to find out from 
the stenographers what the Senator said and have not succeeded 
in doing so, I have been informed, however, that the Senator 
said our farms were abandoned by Americans and occupied by 
French Canadians, which is not true to any great extent, and 
that he pictured a condition of desolation in New England which 
does not exist. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isaid nothing about the desolation in New Eng- 
land, and it is somewhat singular that the Senator should come 
in here and make a charge when he does not know what I did 
> I did say, and I say now to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, that there are abandoned farms in New England. 

Mr. GALLINGER, So there are in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say that there are abandoned farms in New 
England with tenantable houses, which have been abandoned for 

ears. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So in every Stateof the American Union. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg pardon; that does not exist in every State 
of the Union. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair will call the attention 
of Senators to the rule which requires that before an interrup- 
tion of the Senator having the floor, a Senator desiring to inter- 
rupt him will address the Chair, and the Chair will then ascer- 
tain whether the Senator on the floor is willing to yield. 

Mr. ALLEN, Sng atic hgh arate Massachusetts reported 
in 1889, 1,451 farms totally abandoned, one-half of them with 
good buildings, and the valuation was over $1,000,000. I say that 
the same thing in a greater or lesser degree applies to other por- 


Then the Senator should be more 


tions of New England. 
I do not say this for the p of reflecting upon New Eng- 
or any person who lives there, and I suppose the Senator 
from New Hampshire will understand that the deduction I draw 


from thatis that the volume of money in this country has become 
so small that under the conditions existing in New land the 


nativefarmer can not make money by cultiva the soil and is 
driven from it, and he is sueceed2d by a class of cheaper labor. 
Thatis every word I have said about New England, and I say it 
to the Senator from New Hampshire now. If that is aslander, 
letitstand. It is true. Ialsoinvite him to compare the amount 
of deposits in Nebraska banks with the deposits in the banks of 
New Ham 3 

Mr. GER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply desire to say that when the Sen- 
ator says that our farms are occupied by cheaper labor than 
American labor, it is not true to any considerable extent. Some 
of our farms are abandoned, itis true, as farms are abandoned in 
Kansas, in Nebraska. in Illinois, in Ohio, and in every other 
State of the American Union. 

Again, it is true that perhaps our young men can make more 
money in our manufacturing villages than 2 on the farms, 
and the natural thrift which distinguishes the people of New 
England leads them to go where they can make the most money. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not doubt it. That is all perfectly proper. 

Mr. GaLLINGER. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I return to the subject I was discussing when 
interrupted by the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me 
to make a single remark? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to say that there are no abandoned 
farms in Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN, I do not doubt it. IIlinois is a magnificent 
State, well adapted to agriculture; but it necessarily must be 
that a State such as the State from which my friend from New 
Hampshire comes, where the soil is not productive, where farm- 
ing is carried on under difficulties, the farmer can not compete 
wich the farmers of the great West, and especially is this true 
when prices are falling and the volume of money is shrunken 
30 that farmers can not produce with profit. Under such cir- 
cumstances the le must necessarily resort to some other 
means of living. Is it wrong to say so? Yet the Senator from 
New Hampshire says I am slandering his State or slanderin, 
New England, when I am telling the simple truth, and doing it 
in the most kindly spirit. 

The Senator from New Hampshire seems to gloat over the 
fact that there are $200 per capita in the sivings banks of New 
Hampshire and none in savings banks, as he says, of the State 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. President, the State of New Hampshire must be some- 
thing like three hundred years old as a Colony and a State, 
and it would be singular if all the generations of thrifty people 
in that State who have accumulated, perhaps small a it 1E 
nevertheless accumulated through ages and have transferred 
their wealth from generation to generation, until it has reached 
down perhaps to the twentieth generation—it would be singu- 
lar, I say, if there were not some evidences of wealth in that 
State; and yet, Mr. President, the State from which I come, 
and which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor, 
which is com tively a youth get, when it becomes as old as 
the State of New Hampshire, under a just and humane system 
of legislation will exhibit a hundredfold more prosperity than 
the State of New Hampshire. It is even richer now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In answer to the assertion just made by 
the Senator from Nebraska, I desire to put on record the fact 
that from the organization of the State of New Hampshire until 
the 2 1860 her people had accumulated in the savings banks 
of the State just four anda half million dollars. Since 1860 to 
1893 they have added to this four and a half million dollars the 
enormous sum of $73,500,000. In the last year the people of my 
State put in our savings banks 50 per cent more money than 
they had accumulated in banks of that description from the or- 
ganization of the State until 1860. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and they will put morein, too. If the Mc- 
Kinley act is kept in force, it will be but a short time until they 
will have it all. 

But the prosperity of that section of the country, let me say 
to the Senator in kindness, is due more to tariff legislation 
and money made in that way, fourfold more than it is dus toagri- 
ss and I think the Senator from New Hampshire will con- 
cede that. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I have noobjection to that statement, but 
it does not tally well with the other statement of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, that New England is in such dire distress. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I have not said, I repeat, to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and he has no right to say I did, that New 
England is in dire distress. I did not say so. I did say, and I 
repeat the statement, that there are thousands of abandoned 
farms in New England with tenantable houses upon them, and 
much of the agricultural lands of that country are being bought 
up and controlled by a class of foreign farm laborers who are 
4 into this country and who take the place of the native 

on 


ulation. 
a r. HIGGINS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Nebraska—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly.’ 

Mr. HIGGINS. I would ask the Senator from Nebraska if he 
is not only aware of, but if he is not familiar with the fact, that 
we poor people in the East have been driven down in our agri- 
culture by the fact that the good people of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas, to say nothing of some parts of lowa and 
Minnesota, have so increased the products of the farms as to 
have swamped the markets both of the United States and the 
world, by the most enormous and unexampled increase of the 
per capita amount of acres devoted to cereals and other farm 
products, as compared with the progress of population. So that 
this very country and people whom my friend represents have 
broken 5555 the agriculture and the price of monon mra prod- 
ucts throughout the world, brought the superb agriculture of 
Great Britain to a condition that threatens to crumble that fab- 
ric of its aristocracy and its land-owning element, and zt the 
Senator turns around and says Look at this picture in New 

Ingland, and the whole of it is due to the want of more fiat 
money.” 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I did not say flat money.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Then some sort of money. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Delaware will stand corrected. 
I said “money.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Well, ifthe Senator does not say flat money“ 
I am glad to have the admission. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator ought not to inject into my re- 
marks something that I did not say. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam glad to hear that the Senator from Ne- 
braska does not favor fiat money. 

Mr.ALLEN. That hardly tallies with what my friend from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] said. He said they had made 
wonderful 8 and had been putting their deposits in the 
savings banks in the last twenty-five years, and yet my friend 
from Delaware says they are poor le. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. We have notan abandoned farm in my State; 
but we have much lower prices and the farms have gone down 
in value. I hada most remarkable statement the other day in 
a private letter from the best statistician in the United States 
on this question, Mr. Wood Davis. 

i think I heard the Senator from Nebraska, in the course of 
his remarks, claim the credit of having been born in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Davis himself is a native of Massachusetts. He isa 
resident of Kansas. He wrote to me the other day that he fully 
expected by 1896. with the present growth of population and the 
production of agriculture, now thatthe Cherokee Strip openin 
marks the last public land to be appropriated in the nited 
States for agricultural purposes from the treeless plains of the 
West, the price of grain would go up so high that—save the 
mark—the Democratic party is going into power for sixteen 
years! 
` Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
correct the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Delaware, while he seems 
to be engaged in correspondence with statisticians, does not 
seem to have studied the statistics. [Laughter.] The Senator 
suys that the overproduction—he did not put it in that way, but 
that is whut he meins—of the vast crops of the United States 
has broken down the world’s market. I wish to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the world’s wheat crop, which, eleven years 
ago, was 2,270,982,485 bushels, or in round numbers, we will say 
2,270,000,000 bushels, Last year it was 2,307,000,000 bushels, 
which is 37,000,000 more than it was ten years before. With an 
increased population it should have been considerably larger. 

This year, 1893, it is 2,229,000,000 bushels, and this year, with 
the world’s decreased crop, wheat is worth 23 cents a bushel less 
than it was worth last yearin the markets of the world. That is 
an absolute answer to the Senator's statement that it is the over- 
production of wheat which has caused the difficulty. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I can hardly be expected at this time of the 
morning to haveon hand, like the Senator from Colorado, s 
facts and statistics at my command, nor will I pretend to rival 
him in the position of a doctor on all these subjects. 

The Senator from Colorado may select a particular year ten 
years ago, and compare it with last year; but that, I submit, is 
an r method of comparison. Itis the average of the-years 
that should be compara with one another; and while I have 
not the statistics at hand, I am very much mistaken if they do 
not show that the growth of farm products, as I have before 
stated, was enormously augmented in the period beginning just 
after the war, say about 1866 and 1867, when the settlement of 
the Indian troubles in the States of Kansas and Nebraska and 
beyond threw those lands open to settlement, and we spanned 
across them the railways that simply emptied out on those tree- 
less plains the overplus and growth of the population of this 
groat country and of all Western Europe. In the year before 
ast and last year were produced two of the largest wheat crops 
that the United States has ever grown. 

I well remember when our crop reached 400,000,000 bushels, 
and we did not know then how we could market our own crop. 
In the year 1891 it reached 610,000,000 bushels, and last year 
considerably over 500,000,000 bushels. We have carried over 
from last year on this side of the water a small crop of 100,000,- 
000 bushels of surplus, and we are met by a very large crop on 
the other side; but let there be for the coming year a crop no 
Hager than that of this year, and I shall be very much surprised 
if the farmers do not get much better prices. 

Mr. TELLER. May I trespass on the indulgence of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska a moment more? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishall not deal unfairly with the Senator from 
Delaware. He complains that I took 1882. If the Senator from 
Delaware will follow me in round millions—I shall not read the 
entire figures, because it is not important that I should do so— 
I will commence with 1882, and run down. In that year the crop 
was 2,270,000,000; the next year 2,053,000,000; the next year 2,- 
302,000,000; the next year 2,108,090,000; thə next year 2,129,000,- 
000; the next year 2,305,000,000; the next year 2,164,000,000: the 
next year 2,068,000,000; the next year 2,222,900,000; and the next 

ear 2,295,000,000, that is in 1891. The next year, 1892, it was 
2,307,000,000, and in 1893, 2,229,000,000. 

Let me read for the Senator's benefit the prices of wheat in 
Liverpool. In 1890 the price ran up to $1.25 a bushel. The av- 
erage for that year, however, was only $1.03; in 1891 it was 
$1.02; in 1892 it was 85 cents, and in 1893 it was 78 cents. 

Mr. DAVIS. In Liverpool? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; in Liverpool. 

Mr. DAVIS. Per bushel? 

Mr. TELLER. Per bushel. Thit is correct. There is not 
any question aboutit. It is selling for less than it ever sold for, 
26s. a quarter. 

Sie QUIRE. Will the Senator please explain the reason of 
that? 

Mr. TELLER. If I shall ever have an opportunity to explain 
it on this floor, I shall explain it, but I shall not explain it in 
the time of the Senator from Nebraska, 

The Senator from Delaware speaks of our great crops. In 
1891 we had 611,009,009 bushels of wheat in round numbers; in 
1892 we had 515,000,000 bushels, and this yeir we have 400,- 
000,000 bushels, and the price is less now than it was when we 
had 611,000,000 bushels. Last year we had 495,000,000 bushels of 
corn less than we had the preceding year, and corn was worth 
less last year than it was the year before, showing conclusively 
that it is not the great production of the West which broke 
down the markets of the world, but that it is the currency sys- 
tem which has broken down the markets of the world. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Nebraska will allow me to 
ay that I accept all the facts stated by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. TELLER. They are facts. 

Mr. PALMER. But I deny the conclusions. There is no pos- 
sible connection between the currency and prices. Ine cur- 
rency has not been reduced, has not been diminished in quantity 
or To , and there is no foundation for that statement. 

r. TELLER. Iam not talking about the currency 1 
of the United States. The price of wheat in the United States 
is fixed by the price of wheat in Liverpool, where we sell our 
iced products. I am speaking of the currency system of the 
world. 

Mr. PALMER. And yet Tunderstand the Senator to favor the 
adoption of a single silver standard in this country, although all 
that we sell we sell in Europe. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator does not understand anything of 
the kind. He knows better. He knows that I have stated re- 
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peatedly that I was not in favor of asilver standard. I have 
said if we were compelled to have either gold or silver, L was 
for silver, and if I get the floor I shall give my reasons why the 
silver standard is better for this country than the gold stand- 


Me. PALMER. Ishall wait with great patience to hear what 
the Senator from Colorado has to say; but I have understood 
him to express his preference for a silver standard. 

Mr. TELLER. e Senator could not, for I never made a 
suggestion in my life that was not in favor of the double stand- 

rd 


ard. 

Mr. PALMER. I understood the Senator to say that, as be- 
tween the two, he preferred the silver standard. 

Mr. TELLER. As between gold and silver I have said that; 
but I prefer the double standard. I hope the Senator knows the 
difference between the single and the double standard. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg to say that I am repeating what the 
Senator said, that as between the two he preferred the silver 
standard. Is that correct? 

Mr. TELLER. What is the Senator talking about, the double 
standard or the gold standard? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam talking about what the Senator himself 

d 


said. 
Mr. TELLER. I have always advocated the double standard. 
I have said that if the United States were compelled to go toa 
single standard, we should be a great deal better off with a sil- 
ver standard than with a gold standard; and that I repeat now. 
Mr. PALMER, Then, I am correct in saying as between the 
two, the Senator prefers thesilver standard. Is that correct? 
Mr. TELLER. I have stated. 
Mr. ALLEN. I think that is what the Senator from Colorado 


said. 

Mr. PALMER. That is correct then. There is no occasion 
for dispute about it. 

Mr. TELLER. The next time the Senator from Illinois gets 
the floor, he will insist that I said I was in favor of the silver 
standard against the double standard because I did not reply 
when I was asked whether I was in favor of one or the other. 

Mr. PALMER. When I get the floor I will tell the truth. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope so. 

Mr. PALMER. There is no occasion for hope.“ I under- 
stand the Senator to say that he prefers the silver standard to 
the gold standard. aan 

Mr. TELLER. Ido; yes, that is right. Now I hope the Sen- 
ator understands me. 

Mr. PALMER. Then, what difference is there between uson 
that point? 

Mr. TELLER. I willstate when I get the floor. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Will my colleague yield to me for a few 
moments? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have the permission of my colleague 
to interrupt him, and if I may interrupt these threatened proph- 
ecies of truth-telling which have just been promised to us—and 
I hope we shall not tell all the truth or all we think we know 
upon this floor, but that there shall be some concealments—I 
should like to call attention to a statement made a few moments 
ugo by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I 
commend him in as strong terms as I can use for coming to the 
defense of his State. I should heartily condemn any man who 
did not resent attack upon his State. But when a Senator upon 
this floor, standing as the representative of his sovereign State, 
indulges in that which is in the nature of defamation of his State 
I should be inclined to apply to him that old Scotch proverb 
which is so expressive, It is an ill bird that defiles its own 
nest. 


The Senator from New Hampshire took proper pride in the 
splendid exhibit of the wealth of the State of New Hampshire. 

e drew a comparison between that ancient and honorable Com- 
monwealth and the proud young State that my colleague and 
myself have the honor to represent upon this floor. I take great 
pride in the State of which I have been a citizen for a quarter 
of acentury, and I know that my colleague should and does thrill 
with pras when he realizes that he represents upon this floor 
one of the chiefest of the States of this great nation. 

We are told by the Senator from New Hampshire that by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency it appeared that there 
wus nota dollar on deposit in savings banks in Nebraska. The 
population of that State by the last census was about 1.250, 000. I 

lanced a moment since over the record to see what the deposits 
were in alleged impoverished Nebraska, and find that in the na- 
tional banks, with a capital stock of 89, 300, 000 and a surplus of $2,- 
400,000, by the last report which I can obtain of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, there were $20,000,000 of individual deposits, 
8700, 000 of deposits in other national banks, $1,600,000 of deposits 
in the State or private banks, making 834, 000, 000 of wealth owned 


waa the State of Nebraska in its 130 national banks or there- 
abouts. 2 

I turn now to the State or private banks of that State, and I 
find that the capital stock of these banks, they numbering 525 
by the last report of the Comptroller, was $14,000,000, and of sur- 
plus and profits $1,300,000, while the deposits were $15,000,000, 
and in other liabilities, presumably time certificates owed by the 
banks to depositors, $3,400,000, making, in national and State 
banks, about $63,000,000—enough, Mr. President, to pay off every 
living and subsisting mortgage upon the farm lands of that State. 

Now, let us see as to the savings banks. In the State of Ne- 
braska there are but few legitimate savings banks. They are 
limited to the larger towns. The farmers who bank—and I am 
glad to say that a great many of them in the State of Nebraska are 
able to have banking accounts—do not bank in the savings insti- 
tutions, but use the local banks, State or national. They are in 
the habit of paying to depositors on time certificates, and fre- 
quently upon deposits, subject to draft or check, a fair interest, 
and in the few savings banks there are in my Slate I find by the 
report of 1890-91 that there were 26,896 depositors, and the 
amount of their deposits was $3,500,000, being $130 per capita to 
each depositor. 

When my friend from New Hampshire said there was no 
money on deposit in savings banks in the State of Nebraska, he 
took the report for 1891-92, in which year there was no report 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency by any of the officials 
of that State, none being required to be made by law. 

The fact is that in that wealthy State—for I, at least, am not 
here in forma pape representing that Commonwealth—in 
that State, in the banks of deposit, there is ample and enough 

y every dollar of the mortgage indebtedness of the State. 
ye, more, Mr. President, during the last campaign I visited 
almost every county in the State,and my first duty when I went 
to the county town was to go to the assessor's books in the com- 
misssioner's office and ascertain the assessment of the values for 
taxation, and explore the amount of the mortgage indebtedness; 
and in no county that I visited was it not agr upon all hands 
that the increase in farm values in the last five years was in 
itself sufficient to pay every dollar of mortgage indebtedness. 

I have seen that State grow in such wise thut farm land worth, 
when I went to it twenty-five years ago, along the counties on its 
eastern border, but from $5 to $10 an acre can not be purchased 
to-day for less than 840 to $60 an acre, and I have seen lands in 
the western part of that State, aye, in the center of it, declared 
to be worthless within my recollection, under changed climatic 
conditions, under the hand of cultivation, under the development 
given to it by the farmer, advance from a condition which was 
valueless to perhaps an average of $10 to $12 an acre. 

No, Mr. President, the State that my colleague and myself 
have the honor to represent here is not poor, but rich—rich not 
only in material wealth, but rich ina determination to pay every 
dollar that it owes honestly, squarely, and according to the let- 
ter of the bond, and richer in its honesty even than in its ma- 
terial wealth. 

True it is there have been foreclosures. An incident of debt 
is that the day of payment mustcome. Who can condemn the 
man who, when the debt is owing him, proceeds under the forms 
of law for its collection? True, there are instances of misfor- 
tune where homes are lost and where, psrhaps, caused by im- 
providence, sometimes caused by the misfortunes which come 
to all men, the home must go to satisfy perhaps a grasping and 
a y creditor; but be he everso grasping and ever sogree ly, 
it is his right to require the payment of the debt as it ws con- 
tracted, even to the foreclosure of the mortgage and the seliing 
of the rooftree over the head of the debtor. 

I say for the State which [have the honor to represent in part 
here, that no citizen of that proud young Commonwealth will 
thank any man, be he representative here or elsewhere, to even 
insinuate that she proposes to repudiate one penny of her in- 
debtedness. She will repudiate the man who makes the charge. 
Thank God she has the ability to pay, and thank Him still more 
that she has the honesty mas prompts to 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. r. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had no p e of mis- 
representing the State of Nebraska, nor of under to bring 
reproach upon that magnificent Commonwealth in the sugges- 
tion I made a moment ago. 

I quoted from the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency made to the second session of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, dated December 5, 1892. From that report I read the fig- 
ures that I gave. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] says that the 


to 
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savings banks of his State at the time that this report was made | from the report of 189091, if the distinguished Senator from 
had not made their reports. [am sorry I did not know that fact. | Nebraska prefers that. which will show the deposits in the sav- 
Istand corrected to the extent of admitting, from the statement | ings banks in the State of Nebraska at that date. I think it wise 
made by the Senator from Nebraska, that in that State there is to ask permission to insert both tables, suggesting that they tell 
a per capita in the savings banks of between two and three dol- an instructive torx, not at all to the discredit of New England. 
lars. Lam glad it is so. I wish it were 8200, thus approximat-| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
ing to my own State. quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
Mr. President, that is all I care to say, except to ask permis- | none. 
sion to have inserted in the RECORD either this table or the table! The tables referred to are as follows: 


TABLE No. 1.—Showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June t, 1992, and the aggregate ital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual 
deposits of national and Grate banks, loan and trust companies, and savings and private banks ia the hited States onor about June 55. . the average of 
these per capita of population, and the per capita averages of 8 resources in each class of 


banks and in all. 


. States and Territories. 


——ůũr x. ———?v7ů —72ͤĩ[—’ͤv.—— 664, 000 $85, 438, 648 $128. 68 $42. 64 880. 44 
382, 000 95, 127, 686 249. 62 43. 26 205.76 
— 333, 000 45, 591, 380 136. 91 50. 84 80.07 
2, 353, 000 ‘792, 197, 205 336. 67 138. 53 2 165. 93 
360, 000 183, 889, 192 271.91 128. 62 85. 40 42.82 195. 07 
776, 000 210, 733, 460 271, 56 87.51 9.16 7.17 107. 69 
6,212,000 | 1,788, 965, 731 287. 98 89. 65 41.23 47.56 108, 79 
4 5 — 1, 522, 000 131, 373, 896 86, 32 50. 66 5.96 5.53 24.17 
. ——— 5, 497, 000 G00, 432. 442 109. 2 65. 86 9. 56 17. 47 13,87 
CSR 173, 000 15, 618, 609 90, 28 45. 87 12. 65 8.06 23.70 
EAA 1,059, 000 114, 129, 719 107. 77 57. 53 5.51 2. 28 42. 02 
257, 000 23, 628, 110 91.93 o 29. 96 87 
1,685, 000 46, 079, 691 27.85 13.58 13. 
784, 000 16,583, 391 21.15 12. 37 T 
1, 630, 000 15, 195, 635 9.15 4.47 3. 
1, 181, 000 16, 809, 840 13.81 5.54 3. 
1, 898, 000 30, 828, 876 16, 24 6.54 8.58 3 
420, 000 7, 991, 888 19. 02 15. 57 2.08 8 
1, 565, 000 14, 976, 816 9.56 7.16 1.00 . 
1, 326, 000 12, 667, 27 9. 55 273 TTT 
1, 156, 000 37, 629, 386 82. 54 20. 16 10.75 1.64 
2,377, 000 70, 987, 854 29.85 26. 21 54 BO 
1, 195, 000 8, 197, 436 6. 86 3. 64 3.06 -16 
1, 883, 000 95, 864, 039. 50.91 20. 50 A 
1, 789, 000 44, 156, 220 24. 68 16.72 6.20 1.76 
3,770, 000 253, 570, 579 67. 26 43. 64 8. 65 10, 64 
2, 234, 000 82, 201, 949 36. 80 24.74 5. 40 1.87 
3, 975, 000 818, 083, 219 80. 00 48.73 7.57 12.05 
2, 186, 000 144, 315, 566 66, 01 28. 40 3.78 31.70 
1. 771. 000 101, 981, 893 57.55 23.10 28.64 08 
1, 904, 000 127, 179, 219 64.74 25. 40 12.11 16. 00. 
1, 418, 000 114, 089, 026 80. 45 30.91 27.59 6. 58 
2,790, 000 177, 810, 895 63. 73 25. 32 33. 59 
1, 480, G00 66, 866, 577 45.19 23. 97 15.10 
1, 225, 000 75, 581, 363 81. 69 36. 80 Sr S 
478, 000 49, 290, 228 103, 12 83. 78 6.91 
44,000 853, 990 19.41 19, 41 
1. 280, 000 287, 486, 967 223. 55 21.45 90. 64 
352, 000 20, 917, 104 59. 42 47,84 pg Sate Ss ee ep dn 
63, 000 1, 438, 708 22. 83 12. 67 gS) SR SO UL es 
223. 000 13,190, 082 50.14 41.00 14. 44 
386, 000 13, 483, 088 34.93 20.76 13,19 
100, 000 8, 026, 606 80. 26 A 
160, 000 25, 186, 870 57.41 142. 70 13.59 
161,000 4, 684, 267 29. 09 24.25 3.29 
123, 000 1,014. 085 8.24 A Gy RGR rn See ENN APE Se 
Indian Territory 190, 000 657, 280 3.46 r SSS A ae 
Utah 2 | 223, 000 16, 411, 75 73.59 38. 24 18.06. 
Wyoming.. 74. 000 4, 890, 896 66. 00 52. 29 1 
Washington. 410, 000 31, 337, 620 76.43 58.76 9. 90 
AI A E E NISE T IIET A ar B R E 65,593,000 | 6, 390, 094, 128 97.42 42.21 14.83 
*Estimated by Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, Government actuary. Average of all banks other than national. 
TABLE No. 2.—Showe States and Territories, the aggregate deposits of | TABLE No. 2.—Showing, by States and Territories, the aggregate deposits of 
sucings banks, with 7 of the depositors andthe everageamount due 70 savings banks, with the number of the depositors, etc. Continued. 


each, in 1890-91 and 1891-92. 


880. 10 8143. 48 
140, 521| 847. 8| 850, 278, „ ͤͤ＋C———— Ee | SRST S TD 200.10 
168,264) 69, 531, 418.19) 169,940] 72, 489, 660 426. 24 129. 78.87 
72.70 21, 620) 297. 80, 24.674 74% 305. 60 398. 2 399. 80 
083.817 253, 592, 326.24 1, 131, 203| 389, 526, 328. 67 238. 65 243.52 
131, 63,719, 483. 136, 648| 66,276,157) 485. 01 287.78 285, 72 
305, 808 116, 406, 330. 317.925 122, 582, 100 385. 57 198.8 204. 88 
x 477, 819) 574, 669, 388. 80 1,516, 289| 588, 425, 421| 388. 07 130. 42) 926, 146.59 
New Jersey 125, 32, 462, 850. 131, 73% 33, 807, 256. 62 364. 35 364. 29 
Pennsylvania. 236,312) 62, 150, 263, 248, 65, 233,993 252. 54 852. 99 250. 17 
8 18.600 28 018 cor] Sage] 145 188 4.5758 24.34 880 -Fanaa iai 
Marv lang : 35] 41,977,868 295.34 | Colorado- . . aana 
i : 838. 127, 312 068 759. 82 
10, 231 703,266} 68- 5 60,1 45.18 149, 440 168.05 
9,894) 375. 40 37.94) 8,42 473, 56.22 2,427,950 178.58 
55 264, 45.31} 6, 28u, 45.21 1,193,907) 133. 33 
17, 3,286,155) 187. 21, 39 4, 225, 197. 48 — 
2 477,487) 188. 4.505 572, 125. 30 026 353.20 
1,078. 181, 168. 81,912} 187.73 l: 
1.770 65,810 37.1 1.608 220, 129.59 <= 
4,368, 1,420, 325. 1, 695, 305. 15 +Partialiy estimated. 1 


Mr. MANDERSON. Let me call the attention of my friend 
from New Hampshire to a contrast between 5 
Nebraska in another regard. 

New Hampshire drew drafts upon all reporting banks in the 

1892 to the extent of $149,845,000, while Nebraska drew 
drafts on all reporting binksin 1892 to the extent of $445,304,000, 
showing that that young Commonwealth is doing, with a some- 
what greater number of population, more than New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. About three times as much population, I 
will suggest to the Senator. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps three times as much. 

Nearly $500,000,000 of banking businessin Nebraskain the way 
of drafts, as against 8150, 000.000 in the State of New Hampshire, 
8 shows pretty well the volume of business in the two 

tates. 

[Mr. ALLEN resumed the floor, but yielded to Mr. DUBOIS, 
who suggested the absence of a quorum. ] 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to be more just to the 
Senator from New Hampshire than he was to me. I desire to 
say that, in my judgment, when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire called attention to what he thought to be the fact that the 
peo e of my State were entirely unrepresented in the savings 

is, he believed that to be true. I will not say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, as he said to me. that he was slandering 
the State which I in part represent here by making that state- 
ment. I believe that he was honestly misled. Now, I hope the 
Senator from New Hampshire, when he corrects me hereafter, 
will credit me with believing the statement I make without 
charging me with slandering Stato. 

Turning my attention now to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hieers}, who put some questions to me as to the poverty of the 
people in his section of the country oce?sioned, as he says, by the 

evelopment of the West and the ability of the Western country 
to produce in and products of the field and the farm more 
profusely and in greater quantities than can be done in his State: 
when I remember the fact that the bonds and mor es of this 
country are owned in the section of country in which the Sen- 
ator lives, when I remember the fact that the railroad stocks 
and bonds, the corporate bonds of almost all classes, and munici- 
securities are owned in his section of the country, it occurs 

to me that the statement of the Senator from Delaware that the 
overproduction of the fields of the West has impoverished the 
people of that section of the country can scarcely be sustained. 

No, Mr. President, that is not the case. The condition of the 
agricultural people of this country, East and West, North and 
South, in my judgment, is produced means ofa contracted 
volume of money; and I do not slanderthe State of New Hamp- 
shire or any other State when I say that is true. 

Pursuing the question of overproduction a little further, I de- 
sire to introduce, without rea at length, some important 
tables bearing upon this subject, which fully illustrate the posi- 
tion I have assumed throughout this discussion, irregular as it 
has been, that there is no such thing as general overproduction 
in anything; that the doctrine of overproduction isa fallacy; and 
especially is this so with reference to the production of silver. 
That there isa legitimate demand throughout the civilized world 
for every ounce of silver produced by the mines of the world [ 
do not doubt. g 

There are 80,000, 000 people (India, China, ete., not counted) 
occupied in farming, and the annual ucts of iculture 
amount toalmost £4,000,000,000. Capital and product have more 


than doubled since 1840, but the number of hands engaged has 
not risen 50 per cent, viz: 


The value of agricultural products in 1887 in the following 
countries is as follows: k 


United States 


The area under crops has risen from 492,000,000 acres, in 1840, 
to 807,000,000, in 1888, an increase of 315,000,000, viz: 


000 | is a waste of labor in Europe 
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In forty-eight years the area of tillage and planting has risen 
65 per cent, but the grain crops have risen 120 per cent, as fol- 


lows: 
Fears. Europe. | ory | Colonies. Total 
Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
3, 212, 000, 000 616,000,000 | 291,030,000 4, 119, 000. 000 
|, 046, 000, 1, 240, 000,000 | 464,600,000 | 5,750,000, 000 
5, 588, 000, 000 | 2, 586,000,000 | 948,000,000 | 9, 120, 000, 000 


The value of grain products has diminished since 1860, while 
that of pastoral products has nearly doubled. The price of grain 
has declined notably, while that of meat and dairy products has 
risen some. The relative importance of the three great branches 
of agricultural industry at the said dates is shown as follows, 
judged by money values: 


; ace production of grain (excluding rice) was approximately as 
ollows: 


Bushels per inhab- 
Millions of bushels. | itant. 


22 R 510 
Germany 200 
Russia. 1,080 1, 1, 
Austria 364 
I 110 


BsnakUasasr 

SSB 88888883888 
SSSeZASEASS8838822 
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Europe 3,312 4, 146 5, 588 14 
United States. 540 1, 053 2,586 36 
soe —— 22 45 148 14 
5 3 | 3 
Argen Ge 
Australia 1 10 5¹ 3 
Other countries 260 N 


p 
88 


In the United States 9,000,000 people produce nearly half as 


much as 60,000,000 in Europe. Thus it appears thst there 


equal to 48,000,000 hands. Inother 


09 | words, one farm laborer in the United States is worth mare than 


three in Europe. 
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Mr. Spallert’sestimate of the crops of the world compares with 


The annual wheat production of the United States was as fol- 
the official returns and latest estimates for 1887 as follows: 


lows: 
Millions of bushels of— 


Years. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. 


774 


Aasording to Baines and other authorities the production of 
raw cotton in the world wasas follows in millions of pounds: 


Tons. 
United | South Ki 
Years. States. America| Egypt. India. Various. Total. E 900 P 77.005 
e 1255 48 
100 220 250 4, 120, 000 120, 000 
170 201 555 4, 750, 000 170, 000 
175 183 €30 
180 155 820 
p: A ie The average per cent of increase of grain, cotton, and butter 
420 100 2.551 is greater than the average per cent of increase of population 
625 100 2.775 | from 1850 to 1880. 
ao 10 ee The average per cent of increase of population is greater than 


the average per cent of increase of sugar, meat, rice, potatoes 
and cheese from 1850 to 1880. 3 i Jp à 


Average per cent of increase from 1850 to 1880 of— 
Population 
Grain 


It appoars that the United States has produced two-thirds of 
the cotton which has been consumed by the factories of the world 
in the last sixty-seven years, and the cotton crop of the world 
shows a steady increase. The decade ending in 1890 shows 409,- 
000 tons a year more than the preceding. Great Britain con- 
sumes one-third of all the cotton produced, the United States 
being the next largest consumer. 

The value of the principal manufactures of the United States 
is as follows in millions of dollars: 


=a 74 


The value of fiber consumed by the United States since 1840 is 
as follows in millions of pounds sterling: 


Articles. 


R p E eee ee The value of fiber consumed in the world in millions of pounds 
bina sterling is as follows: 


Period. Cotton. | Wool. | Sin. „Hemp, | Total. 


— 
B 
2 
95 
8 
© 


is the total value of manufactures in the United 


sa| 2,590 | 1, 148 | 1,452 | 8, 541 


The value of goods manufactured from the above fibers in forty- 
sevena years was approximately as follows in millions of pounds 
sterling: 


The followin 


States since 1810: 


The annual wheat production of the United States has aver- 
aged as follows: 


Years. Tons. ee 
1881-1887 11, 000, 000 me, 50 The following table sh ly th iti food 
1887 . . 11, 000, C., o following e shows approximately the quantities of fo 
8 eee eee, RT annually produced and the population subsisting thereon: 
The total annual grain production of the United States since Period. Grain. Meat. Sugar. 2 Population. 
1830 has been approximately as follows: — — =r 
Tons. Zons. 
530,000 210, 000 251. C00, 000 
1,100,000 | 390,000 | 309, 000; 000 
3,670,000 | 745,000 | 370. 000, 000 
5. 200, 000 | 920,000 | 404, 000, 080 


In the above table grain includes what is used for both man 
and beast. 
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The averages per head of population were as follows: 


1831-1840 900 

1851-1880 1,040 79 
1875-1884 — 1,240 7 
7C7ͤĩ²˙ WG sedeepps acon atawanan 1,330 79 


The annual production of wheat has averaged as follows: 


Period. Europe. | Fluten | Colonies. | Total 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1, 950, 000 2,900,000 | 22, 650, 009 

3.430.000 5,120,009 | 29,970, 000 

8,450,000 | 8,250,000 | 44, 850, 000 

11.000, 00 0 11. 230,000 | 53, 000, 000 

10, 370,000 | 14,050,000 | 56, 820, 000 


In the period 1831-40 Europe produced 80 per cent of the 
wheat of the world, as compared with 56 per cent at present. In 
the interval the production in the United States and in the colo- 
nies has quintupled. 

The total annual grain production since 1830 has been approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Mr. President, it was only when the money power—and I shall 
take occasion to define what I mean by the money power before 
I get through—it was only when, by concerted actfon upon the 
part of the moniy power of this world, some of the leading na- 
tions were induced to demonetize silver and thus decrease the 
demand for it, that there was any disparity between gold and sil- 
ver. Jt is not due to overproduction; it is due more particu- 
larly to the fact that nations have demonetized silver under the 
influence of this power and cut off one of the great demands 
for silver; and looking at silver then, under such circumstances, 
from the gold standpoint, there has been adepreciation or there 
18 a disparity. 

But I have no doubt if this nation takes hold of this question 
in good faith, with a determination to reinstate silver to its 
place in 1873, when it was demonetized, that it will have power 
enough with the nations of Surono, or perhaps power enough 
single-handed and alone, to rehabilitate and reinstate silver as 
money, not only in this nation, but ina sufficient number of 
nations to reëstablish it to its original position in 1873. 

I believe the cry of overproduction of silver to be designed to 
mislead the masses of our people, so that they may be induced 
readily to accept a single gold standard. I think it is a heresy 
which has been sifted out through the press, which has been 
spoken from the stump, which has been uttered in legislative 
halls, for the express purpose of forming the popular mind long 
in advance of the period when the nation was brought toa single 
gold standard. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DANIEL 
for a call of the Senate.) 

Mr. ALLEN. Another of the fallacies taught, in my judg- 
ment, in this discussion is the fallacy of the balance of trade. I 
do not mean to say that the balance of trade is not desirable un- 
der certain circumstances, but I do mean to say that a balance of 
trade in and of itself, bought by a sacrifice of the property and 
labor of the people, is a curse rather than a blessing. Too lo 
the people of this country have been told that a favorable bal- 
ance of trade was per se evidence of prosperity. Suppose that 
every gold dollar upon the face of the earth was bought by this 
nation at the sacrifice of the price of our labor and our property, 
would that be any evidence that we were a prosperous nation 
under those circumstances? Thatis precisely what the Senator 
from Ohio, in aspeech delivered in this Chamber on the 30th of 
August, I think it was, advised this country todo. I quote from 
the speech of the senior Senator from Ohio. Speaking of the 
contest for thé possession of gold, the Senator says: 

If the fight must be for the possession of gold, we will use our cotton and 
our corn, our wheat and other productions, against all the productions of 


8 We, with our resources, can then enter into a financial competi- 
on. 
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A competition for what? A competition for gold. We will 
put everything that is produced in the field and the shop, in the 
contest with Europe for the ssion of gold; we will wage 
an industrial warfare; we will wage it at the sacrifice of the 
prosperity of our people; we will bring our people to the condi- 
tion of the working people of Europe in an industrial warfare for 
the possession of gold. That is the language: of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

We do not want to do it now— 


Says the Senator— 


we prefer to wait awhile until the skies are clear and see what will be the 
effect of the Indian policy, and what arrangements may be made for con- 
ducting another international conference. In the mean time let the United 
States stand upon its strength and credit, maintaining its money, different 
kinds of money, at a parity with each other. If we will do that I think soon 
all these clouds will be dissipated and we may go home to our families and 
3 with a consciousness that we have done good work for our country 
a! ge. 

We have done good work for the country at large when we 
have mortgaged the industries of this nation in the form of gold 
bonds, when we have put a great blanket mortgage upon the 
farms and the labor of this country. When we throw the prod- 
ucts of labor, the products of the field and farm into a great 
industrial war for the possession of the gold money of the world, 
then, in the estimation of the senior Senator from Ohio, this na- 
tion has entered upon the high road to prosperity. A most singu- 
lar thing, that we should wage a contest which brings our la 
and our property down to the condition of European labor and 
European property. That is evidence of prosperity! That is 
the means by which we will reach our highest prosperity! It 


eee Colonies. | Total. occurs to me that this is simply in kesping with the purpose of 

1 the money power to industrially enslave the masses of the peo- 

rons Tons Tons ple of this country. An industrial slavery is the worst slavery 

13,500,000 | 7,200,000 | 101,000,000 | upon the face of the earth. It is so insidious, so far-reaching, 
26, 350,000 | 11,500,000 | 139, 000, that it is even worse than chattel slavery. 

67.500.900 27.808.000 221.680.000 It is only when a balance of trade represents some profit to a 

70,080,000 93° 500, 000 780. 000 | Nation that it is a favorable balance of trade; it is only when it 


represents some profit to its people that it is desirable. If itis 
bought at too great a sacrifice, if civilization itself has to be im- 
paired, if labor has to be debased, if we are to be brought down 
to the conditions prevailing in Europe, then we do not desire to 
pay the price for the balance of trade in gold dollars. 

Then, there is another fallacy taught here. Ever since the 
organization of this extra session of Congress on the 7th of Au- 
gust, Senators have talked about maintaining the parity between 
the two metals, gold and silver. Some Senators have said it 
could be maintained and others have denied the proposition. It 
can not be denied that both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties are pledged to the maintenance of the parity, whatever 
that may be—a relation of equality, as I understand it. They are, 
not only pledged to do that, but to-day they are undertaking to 
escape the responsibility, they are under g to make the peo- 
pe of this country believe that they are maintaining that pari 

y wiping out the last vestige we have of silver legislation. 
ask any Senator in this Chamber when he talks about maintain- 
ing a natural 8 between gold and silver, is it possible? Cer- 

nly not. there was a natural law of me sr between the 
two metals, would not one in of the metal, silver, be worth as 
much as a grain of gold? there was a natural parity existing, 
would not that be true? 

The relation of gold and silver, like the relations of any other 
articles, must be controlled by the law of supply and demand. 

As long as Senators talk about the commercial value in 
the money metal or the money thing, there can be no such 
thing as a parity between gold and silver, because to-day the de- 
mand puts the price of one up and the price of the other down, 
when to-morrow, next week, next month, or next year the con- 
ditions may be entirely different, and the metal that occupies 
one pon aon to-day may be absolutely reversed then. That is 
simply following the supreme law of supply and demand. So it 
is mere nonsense to talk about maintaining the parity when a 
natural parity does not exist. 

But you can establish and maintain a parity when you leave 
the fallacy of intrinsic value, when youcome to the sensible basis, 
the basis which controls this matter; when you declare by stat- 
ute that so many grains of silver shall have the force of money 
as compared with a grain of gold, when the power of the law be- 
hind that makes it perform the office of money, gives it full legal- 
tender and debt-paying power, and establishes a law of equality 
between the two metals while being used as money. That is the 
real parity, and the only parity that can either be created or 
maintained. 

I regret, Mr. President, that time is so limited for discussion 
of this subject, but I desire to call attention to some things that 
have cropped out during this protracted debate that are a little 
singular to me as a Populist. 

It has been charged here, and no more recently than yester- 
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day, that the Sherman act was responsible, in some measure, for 
the crisis through which we have passed; yet it is true that 
every dollar of gold that left these shores during the last few 
months has returned, except about $16,000,000, and that will re- 
turn if these men who control the money market will permit it 
toreturn. So that if its departure was due in any measure to 
the Sherman act, then with equal propriety we may say that its 
return is due to the same act. 

It is a singular spectacle to witness these two great parties, 
the Democratic and the Republican parties, that have fought 
each other for the last thirty years, marching almost in solid 
column, under the flag of the Administration, for the repeal of 
this act. It isa little singular that representative men of these 
tye are to be found to-day united under the flag of Mr. Cleve- 

d in undertaking to secure the unconditional repeal of this 
act. Some strange fatality must have fallen upon the Republi- 
can party. Some strange spell must have taken possession of it. 
Mr. President, it reminds me of the Hymn of Faith, written by 
J. Whitcomb cpap e which he describes the faith of the early 
Christians in the doctrines preached by the minister, when he 
a They was content to fall in ranks 

With one who knowed the way, 

From good old Jurdan’s stormy banks 

Clean up to Jedgment Day. 

The Republican party and the Democratic party are content 
to “ fall inranks” with Mr. Cleveland. whoissup to know 
the way” from the very inception of this matter clear up to the 
repeal of the Sherman act and the complete demonetization of 
silver. There must be something strange about the cause that 
has produced this singular union upon the part of the leading 
Republicans and eading Democrats who have contested for the 
mastery of this 3 for so m yf years. 

Mr. ident, I hold in my hand a little volume called Cheap 
Money, published by the Century e Company, being a 
3 of a series of articles 9 in that magazine. 
The author of this volume—whoever he may be, and he fails to 
give his name—undertakes to tell what the People's party of 
America, which he confuses with the Farmers’ Alliance, not 
knowing enough about the different organizations to know that 
they have no —undertakes to tell the people of thiscoun- 
try what the People and the Farmers’ Alliance believe 
in. Now, it takes some fellow that was never within a thousand 
miles of a Farmers’ Alliance, or within a thousand miles of the 
soil where the People's party rs, to tell exactly what they 
believe in. Let e call attention fty to one of the assertions 
of this man. S g of the question of the y of money 
and the belief of the people this man is describing, he says: 

When they are asked how they are going to get possession of a share of 
the more plentiful supply— 

Speaking of money— 
and are held down to a specific answer, their ingenuity is greatly taxed— 

I suppose this fellow believes a man who belongs to the People’s 
party must necessarily be very ignorant and can not have ordi- 
nary sense, and therefore his intellect is severely taxed by a ques- 
tion of that character 
their A r taxed, and turn to their leaders for 
tion ot CCC the leaders 9 — —— 
— ot collected have met this demand furnish most instructive material 

Among other things, this fellow says that one of the remedies 
of the Reopen party for financial ills is the unlimited issue of 
inconve epaper. Never was a People’s party convention or 
caucus held upon the face of the earth that dec that doc- 
trine; never. There never was a man of that party, however 
wild he may be, who hasdeclared that doctrine. It wasasheer 
and willful misrepresentation of a great national party that is 
growing stronger and stronger every day. Itisa arraign- 
ment of a great body of loyal American citizensand an impeach- 
ment of their in nce. There never was in any organiza- 
tion, there never has been in any convention any argument or 
resolution offered or made looking to an unlimited issue of irre- 
deemable r money. Yet this fellow, probably sitting in a 
closet in city of New York, never ee beyond the 
eity limits, undertakes to tell the people of country, through 
a great magazine like the Century Magazine, that the members 


of this party believe in the ted issue of an irredeemable 
a. money! 
en he tells things that are even more ridiculous than that. 


Among other things, this man says: 


We append the more striking of these, giving the plans of the People’ 
piety Bn AAT ton IEE DTU tlie ths erie ienee 


He says— 


im each instance, num them, for convenience of reference, but with- 
holding the names of . in order that our subsequent remarks 
free all appearances of personality. 


Now, what do they pro „according to this man? The first 
man that he came across is reported to have said: 

1. Lam not stuck on silver and gold as circulating mediums, and even 
paper is my Geologists have had things so fine d they can estimate 
the quantities of silver and gold in the mountains, and the Government 
should issue silver certificates to an amount equivalent to that estimate. 
It would be safer, as it would be easy for a foreign nation to capture the 
coin in the Treasury vaults at Washington. but the mountains they could not 
remove even by ail the faith they co muster, 

The author of this series of articles calls upon the American 
people to believe that that is an authentic statement from some 
representative of this party. The man who penned those words 
was either a liar or an ignoramus. There never was a serious 
utterance of that kind from the wildest member of the organi- 
zation. There never wis a caucus or convention th it gave ut- 
terance to such a thought. Its only purpose is to mislead the 
peonio of this country and create the ee cae that the mem- 

rs of the People's party are ignorant, wild, and visionary. And 
yet men like this are permitted to write and palm off their stuff 
upon the people! 

So it goes, Mr. President. I simply call the attention of the 
Senate to this book becausg I find it in the bookstores and incir- 
culation, and I have no doubt that many an honest man has read 
that pamphlet, or this series of articles, and, without close in- 
vestigation into the question, believed that this is a fair state- 
ment of the position of that party. It is aan Ponape for the 

urpose of putting the party in a ridiculous position, of balking 

ts pro „of preventing it rere an intelligent and honor- 
able position before the people of the nation. y? Because 
this party denies the rigi t of this money power to control abso- 
lutely the destinies of the nation. This 8 must be 
hired for the purpose of falsifying its position upon this impor- 
tant question. 

Now, what is the money power? The expression has been used 
here a great many times. It has been used by myself, and it 
has been used by others. I say to the Senators that the money 
power, in my een is that class of persons who control the 

at debt, bonds, stocks, and mortgages of this country and of 

—that body of men who are directly interested in a con- 
y appreciating money, whose fortunes are made out of bonds, 

„stocks, and evidences of indebtednesses of various 
kinds; that. body of men, small though it may be, in this coun- 
try and in Europe who are combined against the prosperity of 
the farmer and laborer throughout the civilized world—that is 
the money power. 

It occurs to me that some people in this country have gone 


uro 
stan 
m 


mad upon the tg of gold. This struggle for gold is an in- 
tense struggle. many respects it is absolutely a senseless 
struggle, tending to s ce the prosperity of this nation. In 


my judgment—and I think I speak somewhat ad visedly when Isay 
it—the people who till the soil, the people who work in the sho 
and factories are the poopie who are vitally concerned in this 
matter, and they are the ones who demand bimetallism at the 
hands of this Co I see that that provokes a smile from 
my friend from Delaware [Mr. Gray}. 
r. PALMER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What does the Senator mean by ‘“‘ bimetal- 


lism”? 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean the use of two metals, gold and silver. 

Mr. P Lask if the Senator means gold and silver of 

ual exchangeable value? 

r. ALLEN. As money, yes; having the exchangeable or 
money value, or function, but not commercial value. I have dis- 
8 that proposition, and I do not propose to consume much 
more time in discussing it. 

Mr. PALMER. L shall not ask it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, Mr. President, what do we see here? 
We are threatened with another 0. 

I am reminded of the fact that I was diverted from the thread 
of my discussion by the question of the Senator from Illinois, and I 
will proceed. I was about to say at that time that, in my jud 
ment, a majority of the resolutions and petitions and memo: 
that have come into this Senate since its organization, upon the 
subject of the repeal of the Sherman act, have come from banks, 
corporations, boards of trade, commercial clubs, and organiza- 
tions of that kind. While I do not dispute the right of these 

or corporations to petition the Senate of the United 

tates for the repeal of this act, or the topoak of any other act 
that they may deem detrimental to their terests, yet I must 
remind the Sen te that the repeal of the Sherman aet is caleu- 
lated to make their bonds, their securities, and their mortgages 
more valuable than they otherwise would be, and therefore they 


have a direct f interest in the repeal of this act. 
But I was about to say, and I say now, that I think the great 
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masses of the common people of this country want this Sherman 
act retained on the statute book until the Democratic party or 
whoever controls the legislation of this nation, lays down some 
in proposition looking to the continued coinage of silver. 
hey a not want simply empty promises. Senators who have 
charge of this bill will not even promise us anything. We are 
to be treated like bovs. Weare to b: kept in ignorance of what 
the Administration intends todo. We are told that the repeal 
of this act is to be made without any promise, without any ad- 
vice of an official character, that any will be done looking 
to the coinage of silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I dislike very much to disturb the 
Senator in the brief time he has at his dispos il just now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I appreciate the delicacy of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator says that petitions 
-have come for the re of the Sherman aet from boards of 
traue and commercial ies. It must be recollected that those 
bodies own stocks, bonds, and other evidences of valuable in- 
debtedness in the country. I thought the whole drift of the ar- 
gument of the Senator was that if the Sherman act were not re- 
pealed property would become more valuable. That was the 
gist of the Senator’s argument during the whole night—that 
products would be more valuable, and that there would be a 

t rise in prices. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Sherman act were not repealed? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Idid not say that. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. There may be a little doubt. I 
must confess I do not see it. Did I not understand the Senator 
to say that the repeal of the Sherman act would lessen the price 
of farm labor and the pries of wheat, corn, and all the ucts 
of the laboring sons of toil in this land? 

Mr. ALLEN. Les, sir. The Senator from Louisiana under- 
stood me, if he understood me correctly, that it was going to 
depreciate B 

r. WHITE of isiana, I mean the non-repeal. 

Mr. ALLEN. The repeal of the Sherman act will depreciate 
pro ed unless we pass an equally favorable silver law. 

Mr. HITE of Louisiana. Then,I want to ask the Senator 
this little conundrum, if he will be kind h to answer it. 
How is it that the repeal of the Sherman act is going to raise 
the value of all the stocks and bonds in the country, and non- 
repeal is going to raise the value of all the farm products and all 
the products of toil? This is a sort of wind that cuts gwine 
and cuts comin’.” Everything is going to be depressed, accord- 

to the Senator, if his views are out, and then every- 
g is going to be raised if his views are carried out; in other 
words, it is blowing hot and blowing cold. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Louisiana is entirely mis- 
taken. I am not blowing hot and blowing cold. I say now to 
the Senator from Louisiana, and I hope he will understand me, 
that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act will have the 
effect to shrink the value of prove ty and of labor 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Why? 

Mr. ALLEN. Please wait. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, Ishall wait. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the effect of it will be to increase the 
value of mortgages and notesand bondsand stocks. Thatought 
to be plain enough. They will not shrink any; other * 
will de iate. The pure power of money will be in- 
creased. These mortgages, notes, bonds, and stocks must be 
paid in money with purchasing power. The proceeds 
of these mortgages, etc., will be appreciated money, earned by 
the sale of Seprene ted products. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator how it is 1 
ble that he is going to have it decreased on the one hand and 
raised on the other. If it is a general law, is it not to operate 
88 upon all property? How is the Senator going to sa; 

the farmer, if we do not pass this bill all your property wi 
be raised in value,” and then say to other people, if we do pass 
it property will be raised. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Wor- 


corrT.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I was about to say when I was 
interrupted by the calling of a quorum, that my friend from 
Oregon [Mr. DoLPH], who stated upon the floor of the Senate 
the other day that the wheat and cotton of India was estimated 
in gold prices in Liverpool must certainly be mistaken in that 
statement. I had occasion some days ago to call his attention 
to the fact that he was mistaken, and now, I believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident—if I am not consuming too much time that it is my duty 
to call attention a little more specifically to this question. 


I will ask the Secretary to read, as beari 
the article of Mr. R. H. Patterson, of Edinburgh, a statisti 
writer of Scotland of high repute, published in the Contempo- 


upon this subj 


rary Review of April; 1379, and voduced in a little volume 
which I have in my hand, written by Robert W. Hughes, enti- 
tled The American Dollar. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. > 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not informed as to the rules of the Sen- 
ate in regard to what papers or documents may be read by the 
gaily ep e 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill relieve the Senator from Illinois by read- 
ing it myself. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will read the paper for the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being objection on the 
part of aSenator to the reading of the paper called for, it may 
be read from the Seeretary’s desk on motion adopted by the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. PALMER. I rise to a question of order, Mr. President. 
I have no desire to interfere with the rights or the feelings of 
the Senator from Nebraska, but I want to know what is the ex- 
tent of the right of Senators to have read at the desk papers 
like the one produced. 

Mr. ALL I think I can take that question out of the case, 
Mr. President, by reading the article myself. I only wanted it 
read by the Secretary because the light where I am standing is 
a little dim and I do not see clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In answer to the gestion 
made by the Senator from Illinois the Chair directs Rule XI to 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Rute XI. 
OBJECTION TO READING A PAPER, 


When the reading of a paper is called for and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by the vote of the te without debate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PALMER. I have no objection, Mr. President. I only 
wanted to know the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
Secretary will read as indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The expansion of Indian trade must be considered with reference to two 
factors into which ft is divided, viz, the trade balance, . —— 
cess of exports of merchandise from India over imports of m into 
that country, and the financial balance resenting the difference between 
the annual installments of British capital paid for the construction of rail- 
roads and other publie works in India on one hand; and on the other the 
home charges for the support of the army of India. an j expenses incident to 
civil and military operations there, collected by council drafts. 

trade balance was the 


rdingly, had 
been necessary to pay the whole of the trade balance to India in specie (he 
speaks of both gold and silver, not of silver alone). the entire uce of the 
new mines d these e Goad would have proved inadequate to the 
purpose by a deficit of $85,000,000. 

‘Turning now to the financial! balance, the railway and Sxe moe due 
from this country to India in the earlier half of the period, | 1865, appear 
to have considerably exceeded the home charges represen council 
drafts. Certainly, du the first five years, India received in ie the 


whole amount of the e balance due to her, and 
more—the trade balance d these years being #222,500,000, while the act- 
ual amount of ie received by India was $353,750,000. the 


the private remittances of money made by Englishmen in India to their 
families and friends in Great Britain, the amount of which can not be deter- 
mined J by the result, the aggregate financial balances during the 
eleven years en ing in March, 1865, appear to have been against India tothe 
extent of $155,000,000; and thus, although the be catchy na trade balancesin her 
favor during the same years amounted, as already stated, to $1,035,000,000, 
the actual amount of specie received by India was but $830,000,000. 

Now, as before stated, the total produce of the new mines of the world during 
the same period was 850,000,000; and it is seen that the amount of the pre- 
cious metals absorbed ty Rye Indian trade was so great that of all this stock 
of gold and silver only 870,000,000, or 8 per cent, were left available for the 
use of the rest of the world. A more remarkable fact can hardly be exhjb- 


ited. 
Further, let us take the whole period for which we have officially pub- 
ed statistics (Mr. Patterson was writing im 1879), viz., from 1856 to 1875. 
Daring these twenty-one years the regate exports of merchandise from 


660,065,000, 8 imports of merchandise were 2.721. 


India amounted to#, 

055,000, giving a trade balance in favor of India of $1,948,000,000, or $92,500,000 
annum. 

Moe has th: us sum of money been paid? During the latter years 
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ernment in London upon that in India, which are equivalent to specie, 
amounted in the aggregate to 8560,000,000 (ave: $26,666,666 per annum). 


81.333, 000, but th eat kino 8 y ived by India during th 
a ; but the amount o Bpecie recsty y ese 
twenty-one years was $1,266,250,000, or 90 per cent of the trade balance, leav- 
$121,750,000 unaccounted for officially, but which was doubtless settled 
by u India, drawn upon remittances from private persons in India 
toothers in this country. 
The total uce of the gold and silver mines of the world during thetwenty- 


one years, 1855-75, according to Sir Hector Hay, was 88. 385. 000.000. Deducting 
the uce of mines exis: before 1849, during the period, about $1,830,- 
000,000, there remains 81, 700, 000. O00 as the additional supply of product of the 
new mines. Thus ita ars that during this twenty-one years the Indian 
trade absorbed 81,266,250,000 out of 81. 700.000, 000, or 73} per cent of the entire 
new supply of the precious metals, leaving only 26) per cent, or 8450. 000. 000 for 
ge use to meet the great expansion of commerce and augmented re- 
ments for ie of the rest of the world. 
ut for the previous accumulation of in the Western world, 
it seems impossible that so vast a drain of as that which flowed to 
the East in the years immediately Kabogo to 1854 could have been 
spared—the fact being, 
se. the Indian trade requir 
r cent of the contemporaneous production of the new es, leaving 

only $70,000,000 of their production for the increased wants of the world at 

It has been the drain of the precious metals to the East, to meet the re- 
quirements of Indian trade and investments, which alone has falsified the 
confident predictions given before 1860 by all the highest authorities as toa 
stu ous fall in the value of money, ally of gold. The currency of 
the East is silver, and consequently itis in silver that the greater part of 
the enormous payments to the East in specie have been made. Between 1854 
and | the amount of silver (observe that Mr. P. now speaks of silver only) 
exported to India actually absorbed the entire contemporaneous yield of all 
the silver mines of the world, and $200,000,000 more. In other words, this 
drain of silver to the East was equivalent in its effects upon Europe and 
America to an actual stoppage o5 the silver mines, together with an actual 
drain ae deduction of 000 from the existing currency of the West- 
ern wor 

But, as already indicated, there has been since 1865 a restriction upon the 
flow of silver to the East in the natural course of trade, occasioned by 
the large increase in the payments which the Indian Governmant has to 
make to the home Government in London, represented by the council drafts 
issued by the latter ae the former. These drafts, equivalent to* 
silver pro tanto, enable our traders to settle trade balances due to India 
without silver; and thus the requirement for silver for the purpose 
ofs ent to has been 8 diminished. Another diminu- 
tion of specie remittances to resulted from larger remittances from 
Englishmen in India for the support of their families in this somna a 
change which hasoccurred partly in consequence of the increase of B tish 
troops kept in India since the mutiny of the Sepoys in 1857, and partly from 
tho o of the Suez Canal, whereby Englishmen in India can more readlly 
send home their families for health and education, and also can visit them 


by the targe investments of English money 
which were made in Indian railways; but 
from this country decreased, and they became wholly exhausted by 1870. 
‘Thereupon the home 7 — appeared at their real and full amount. Fora 
uarter of a e ous to 1863 these charges had 5 811. 
1,220,000, 


000; but during subsequent eight years they avera; and 
dur: the six years ending with April, 1 they a $61,250,000, which 
is 000 in excess of their annual amount down to 1 and almost equal 


to the contemporaneous yield of the whole silver mines of the world. e 
council drafts, being 5 valent to silver, have correspondingly diminished 
England's requirement of that metal for payments to India, and have pre- 
ted the export and utilization of silver which would otherwise 
nis f thing: 1 8 t only to the Indian 
course o 3 van as, not only e 

but to the world at large, prodonos a fall in the value of silver, 
not o lessens the value of r of the silver miners, but of the en- 
tire amount of the vast stock of silver existing throughout the world—the 
accumulated result and le of many generations of past labor. (Mr. P. 
appends as a foot note the follo sentences:) Whether there has been any 
real and absolute fall in the value of silver even in the countries of the West, 
or whether the fall is merely apparent and occasioned by arise in the value of 
gold, the chief standard money of the West, is a question that lies beyond 
the scope of the present discussion. 


Mr. ALLEN. I desire now to read a letter published in the 
San Francisco Examiner of November 7, 1885, by Mr. G. Pellew 
Paul, an Englishman, bearing upon the subject under discussion. 
He says: 

In connection with the present annual depreciation of silver there are 
several matters to be borne Sop econ f in mind, and are axiomatic: 

First. The chief cause of the dep: tion in price of American silver has 
been, and continues to the deluge of British council drafts issued by the 
Secretary of State for India in London for the purpose of patronage. The 
drafts are now sold for 16. 6}d. per rupee in gold in London, whereas their 
proper price should be 24., as they were a few years ago. 

Second. This discount on the drafts acts as an export bounty of 20 to 25 
per cent in favor of the English importer of Indian produce, to the detri- 
ment of the American wheat and cotton exporter. 


I desire to have the Senator from Oregon listen to thisas dis- 
puting the position he has taken: 


essarily into 9 with the council drafts that are used for the same 
pu of them killing the other, the real offender being the council 


Soitseems that these English council draftsand American silver 

come into competition with one another and that produces the 

rice over in India, instead of gold, as stated by my friend from 
gon. 

Fourth. All silver sent from London to India for the purchase of whea 
cotton, and other produce uces competition with American wheat an 
cotton, and lowers their p ces, so that, paradoxical as it may seem, Ameri- 
can silver is used in England to lower the price of American wheat and cot- 
ton—at present ag much as 20 per cent, 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska please state 


the date of the paper he is reading? 

Mr. ALLEN. This was published on the 7th of November 
1885, and I suppose substantially the same condition of aff 
exists to day, as I think I shall be able to show before I get 
through. 

Fifth. American silver should be withheld as much as possible from Lon- 
don, and diverted directly to its ultimate markets in Eastern Asia, if Ameri- 
can wheat and cotton are to escape competition with the Indian articles, 

Now, it occurs to me, Mr. President, that these letters from 
two prominent Englishmen upon this subject ought to put at 
rest this question, so far as my friend from Oregon is concerned: 

Let us look at this matter briefly—ahd I do not desire to con- 
sume too much time on it: 

The exports of cotton from India have increased from 839,570,000 in 1 
to „000 in 1891, while the rt ot cotton goods in the same peri 

from $4,658,500, to $33,135,725, and other manufacturers of cotton 
from $8,220,625 to $14,348,840, in 1891, and are increasing every year. 

So, Mr. President, it is observable to the most ordinary mind 
that depreciated American silver has been used by the British 
Government and brought in contact with discounted council 
drafts to develop the industries of India to an enormous extent, 
until the wheat productions of India to-day come in contact with 
the wheat productions of the American farmer and fix the price 
for the American farmer in the Liverpool market. In other 
words, the United States have been engaged in the pleasing oc- 
cupation of developing the interests of Great Britain in India, 
raising upe great wheat-producing and cotton-producing people 
to come in contact and in competition with their own farmers 
and laborers. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

Mr.ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Will he tell the Senate what are the wages 
of laborers in India? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think something like 5 or 6 cents a day. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so, where silver is the standard. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator from Illinois forgets that India 
has the lowest per capita circulation of any nation upon the 
earth. It has only about $3a head. It is the lowest per capita 
nation upon the earth. I say to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, whom I so highly admire, that wherever legislation 
touches a nation and eben 8 like payer upon the 
part of the Loopie it will be where the policy of the controllin; 
and governin wer is to reduce the per capita circulation o 
money to a m um. 

Mr. PALMER. Will my friend from Nebraska allow me to 
make one statement? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. In Mexico, as I have a paper here to show, 
the wagesof miners are 75 centsaday. In every 8 on the 
globe where silver is the standard wages are lower and labor is 


most de ed. 

Mr. EN. What has silver to do with the productiveness 
of the soil or the salubrity of the climate or the nourishing influ- 
ences of the rains and the sun? The world is just as well off if 
industries are developed under a silver standard as under a gold 
or under a double standard. I think I have shown almost con- 
clusively that the value of a contract does not reside in the me- 
dium of exchange which exchanges property for property or 

roperty for labor, but it resides in the articles exchanged. I 
have at least undertaken to show that, and I think I have done 


80. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator is mistaken in the opin- 
ion that he has succeeded in showing it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly I may be mistaken. 

Mr. PALMER. I have given attention to the question of 
wages in India, Egypt, Mexico, China, Japan, and the South 
American States, and the wages are lower relatively in the sil- 
ver states than anywhere else on the globe. In European states 
where the gold standard promis wages are far in excess of the 
wages in the countries I have mentioned. Perhaps there is 
nothing in the history of nations more lamentable than the 
wages a India and t where silver is the standard. Will 
the Senator tell me why, when that is the case, he insists that a 
silver standard means high wages? 

Mr. ALLEN, Oh, no; I have not insisted that that was the 
case at all. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon, then. 

Mr. ALLEN. I undertook to show that the question whether 
we had a silver or a gold standard or a bimetallic standard does 
not necessarily enter into the question of our prosperity. 

Mr. PALMER. Not into the question of wages? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not necessarily into the question of wages. 

Mr. PALMER. What does necessarily enter into the discus- 
sion? If the contrast between silver and gold does notenter into 
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it, what does? I think, with the permission of my friend from 
Nebraska, I have stated what I believe to be true, that in every 
country on the globe where the silver standard exists wages are 
lower, labor is paid less, and the conditions of the people are 
worse than the European nations where the gold standard pre- 
vails. I am not defending the gold standard, but I am stating 
that fact for the information of my friend from Nebraska. Why 
is it the case, Lask? 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois, 
if he has no objection to answering, whether he attributes the 
condition he speaks of to silver legislation or to the fact that sil- 
ver is used as money in those countries? 

Mr. PALMER. I do, because I consider the silver circulation 
of those countries as an evidence of impotency and feebleness. I 
believe those countries where we sell our wheat and our pork 
and beef, the active, energetic countries where the gold stand- 
ard prevails, are those to which we should adapt our monetary 
standard. 

Mr. ALLEN. Permit me tosay in reply to the Senator from 
Illinois, that the real value is not the number of dollars a man 
gets for his wages or the number of cents he gets, but itis the 
purchasing power of the money which it commands over the 
necessaries or the luxuries of life if he is enabled to buy them. 
It is the amount of bread, the amount of food products, the 
amount of clothing, the amount of shelter that his wages will 
afford him and afford his family that makes the real value of 
the wages and not whether they are 75 cents in gold or $1 or $1.25 
in silver. That is simply looking at the surface of the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I am not going to trespass on my friend from 
Nebraska for more thanaminute. Our commercial intercourse 
with the United Kingdom and with Germany, France, and the 
countries where their peculiar monetary regulations exist, goid 
being the standard of value, is far beyond all our intercourse 
with other countries. 

I maintain that it is the policy of our country to harmonize our 
monetary relations and regulations with those countries, and that 
in the countries where silver is the standard there exist degra- 
dation, ill-paid labor, ill-fed people, ill-clothed people. I believe 
that the European civilization to which we belong is a bold, 
manly, elevated civilization, while all the other is degraded: 
that wages are poor, that the people are ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
and that it is our interest to contest with the United Kingdom 
and with all creation and not adopt Asiatic monetary systems. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I understand the Senator from Illinois to 
mean that the true interest of this country is to put the gold of 
the world upon an auction block and have the United States en- 
ter the list as a competitor for thut gold and bid for it. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator states me correctly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad the Senator from Illinois acknowl- 
edges that I state his position correctly. What does that mean? 
It simply means that the nation that gets that gold will be com- 
pelled to debase its labor the most, which gives the least re- 
muneration to those who produce the corn and wheat and prod- 
ucts the gold is 5 with. It is a direct blow at the pros- 
perity of the laborer and farmer of this 8 It chains him 
to the destiny of the farmer or laborer of England, so that it is 
impossible for him to rise above the condition of that class of 
people in Europe. Then, what becomes of the glory of living 
under a republican form of government? 

Not only that, but I call the attention of the Senator from Illi- 
nois to a fact which certainly can not be disputed; that all 
marches of the British Empireand of the governments of conti- 
nental Europe to grandeur and glory, and all the marches in 
civilization of this nation to grandeur and glory have been under 
a bimetallic standard. 

Mr. PALMER. May I answer? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not know what the Senator means by a 
bimetallic standard. If he means the bimetallic standard as de- 
fined by the Chicago platform, where the moneys of the two 
metals are coined of equally exchangeable value, I am with you. 
But it is a fact, and I wish to invite particular attention to the 
fact, that this great Republic is not seeking an alliance with the 
Asiatic countries. We are seeking not alliances of submission, 
but we are seeking competition with the civilized nations of 
Europe. We are their equal in every respect. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; we are superior to them if we will only 
suffer ourselves to be. 

Mr. PALMER. Not superior, I think. 


Mr. ALLEN. I think so. 

he PALMER. Iam descended from the English race my- 
self. 

Mr. ALLEN. I havea little touch myself, and yet I think 
my country is superior. 

r. PALMER. Iwill notshrink from competition with them 
anywhere, and I will not seek an alliance with the ill-fed, half- 
clothed le of the Orient. 

Mr. LEN. I do not suppose anybody desires my honorable 
friend from Illinois to becomea competitor of the Chinaman who 
lives upon a bowl of rice anda rata day, but what I contend is that 
this country is of continental proportions. Weare a continent, 
not simply a small empire. e are acontinent of inexh:eastible 
resources, containing a class of people who are capable of almost 
inconceivable advancement if we will permit them to advance. 
Under those circumstances are we to change the destinies of 
America to the destinies of England or any Euro power? 
Why not cut the strings that bind this nation to the powers of 
Europe and set all the forces of nature at work in this t con- 
tinent of ours, giving every man, women, and child who desires 
labor an opportunity to labor and to earn an honest living? Why 
not do this and push our civilization away beyond the wildest 
dreams of continental Europe? 

Tam an American, Mr. President. I believe in the prosperity 
of my nation. The prosperity of America is dearer to my heart 
than the prosperity of England or any other nation on earth. I 
believe in the prosperity of every man, woman, and child who 
is an American citizen. The interest of the humblest man who 
can be found upon this continent is as sacred to me as the inter- 
est of the most exalted. The same law that protects the Car- 
negies of America must protect the humble laborer who works 
for him; and I am not willing, if my distinguished friend from 
IIlinois please, to chain the 3 and the destiny of the 
people of this country to the destiny of continental Europe. 

Mr. PALMER. Will my friend allow me interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator owes me an obligation for that 
magnificent burst of patriotic oratory. But the proposition is, 
shall we adopt a degraded currency, or shall we look to England, 
of which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] s s0 
earnestly, and invite a contest with them? We are their de- 
scendants; we are their equals. If gold is the most precious of 
all the moneys, we have a right to demand our share of it, and 
we have a right to contest with them our right to a share of it. 
Ido not shrink from the encounter. Will my friend allow me 
one word more? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The claim that the farmers of Nebraska, 
Kansas, or Illinois are a suffering. humiliated, degraded race 
that needs protection is a fallacy. The farmers of my State are 
the bone and sinew of Illinois, and we do not shrink from this 
encounter. We are not beggars, we are not poor people, we are 
not seeking cheap money: we are seeking a manly, open conflict 
with Great Britain, or any other people in God Almighty’s crea- 
tion, for a share of all the good things of this life. We area free, 
independent, earnest, self-reliant people in Illinois; and so are 
the people of Nebraska. My friend is altogether mistaken in 
supposing they are in the sad condition he describes them to be. 

Ir, ALLEN. I have certainly said nothing against the people 
whom I have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber, and 
it is a little strange to me, leaving the thread of my discourse 
for a moment, that every remark I have made about any State 
in this Union, which was clearly within the bounds of truth, has 
been the subject of constant misconception upon the part of cer- 
tain Senators, every one of whom maintains the single gold 
standard theory. Several Senators have undertaken to make 
me assault my own State. Let me ask the Senator from Illinois, 
because it touches me upon a tender point, does he say that 
I have uttered one word against the State which sent me here? 

Mr. PALMER. I think not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would not want the Senator from Illinois to 
make the statement that I have done so. 

Mr. PALMER. I will not make the statement if it is at all 
disagreeable to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is not only disagreeable, but it is not true. 

Mr. PALMER. I will admit it is not true, but I hope the 
Senator will admit that I have not made the statement. I will 
say nothing di eable to the Senator from Nebraska. Hehas 
my personal kindly regards. Still I have heard so much on this 
floor about the poverty of the farmers and the poverty of the 
West, will the Senator allow me to say, that I am profoundly dis- 
gusted withit? We have nosuch condition in Illinois. The price 
of our wheat is low, I suppose because nobody wants it. Some 
of our products are selling at prices that do not pay for their 
production, but we suppose it is because nobody wants them, or 
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people would pay a higher price for them if they needed them | Mr. PALMER. Unquestionably extensive developments were 


more. But we are not beggars. We do not want a depreciated 
currency to Ban A debtsin. Weare an independent people. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir; we are perfectly able to compete 
with Great Britain. I have said that I am a British American, 
and we do not shrink from an encounter with Great Britain on 
rg Hagan I must say that dur the war, they made a little 
fight over Mason and Slidell, and I have been hungering and 
thirsting for an opportunity to pay them that debt. I would have 

ven my life, after we had submitted to that humiliation, to 

ve fought them anywhere. Still we are their equals. If the 
desire gold, so do we. If they mogge for gold, so do we. 
they command gold, so can we. e are not their inferiors. 
We are not the poor, beggarly people we are described to be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, Mr. President— 

Mr. PALMER. Lask pardon of the Senator for taking so 
much time. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Illinois certainly miscon- 
ceives me in what I have said. I am perfectly willing that the 
Senator from Illinois shall fight Great Britain if he desires to 
doso. I have no objection to it whatever; but I have no desire 
to engage myself in any unnecessary war with Great Britain or 
anyother country. If the higher prosperity of the people of my 
nation can be assured without entering into an unnecessary com- 
poe with Great Britain, I am perfectly willing that Great 

tain should go her way and the American Union should go 
hers, Iam not seeking an Sporty to quarrel with some- 
body. I do not want this nation to engage in either an armed 
contest with any other nation or an industrial contest unless that 
armed or industrial contest may be essential for the preserva- 
tion of our institutions. I am seeking nothing of that kind. 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to 
the fact that the tas of the nations of Europe and espe- 
cially of England, which the Senatorfrom Illinois seems now to 
desire to have a contest with, all the great civilization of that 
country was produced at a time when silver was money in that 
Empire and the greater portion of it when silver was the exclu- 
give money. That is true of Germany or the Prussian Empire. 

Mr. K . Or the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is true of France; it is true of the United States; 
it is true of every nation that stands to-day at the head of civili- 
zation upon the face of the earth, that its primary development 
and its first impetus tocivilization were produced at a tims when 
silver was—I was about to say the principal money, but it is hardly 
correct; certainly, however, ata time when silver was recog- 
nized throughout the world as money as sacred and as precious 
as gold. So there is nothing in the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois, 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to an- 
other proposition. Gold will shift from America to England, 
back and forth, acco to the demand for gold itself, wher- 
ever the rate of interest is the highest. If there isa greater de- 
mand for it in Engiand than there is here, it will go there. 
Like an, ming else, whenever the demand is greater for it here 
than it is in Great Britain, when it is worth more here, it will 
come here. So we are engaged in the enterprise of putting the 
gold of the world upon an auction block and entering upon a 
wild, nay, a 3 for ce conti or gold, 2 
ficing our property and sacrificing the prosper: our peop 
in 3 race of that kind. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that I am unfriendly to my 
country and my countrymen when I say I do not desire to see an 
unseemly and sacrificing contest of this kind go on. The Amer- 
ican home, the American laborer, the American farmer, his 
wife, his child, the prosperity of the family, the prosperity of 
the people of this country, are too sacred to me to see a useless 
sacrifice and a useless contest of this character; and when I say 
I desire to see my country preserved from a contest of this kind 
I do not believe that Iam an enemy of my country or that I am 

g pectfully of my country or my countrymen. 

When the Senator from Illinois interrupted me I was under- 
d Belper i that the development of India was made by 
Ame silver that was depreciated by consent of this Govern- 
ment, and which was brought, depreciated as it was, in contact 
with silver council drafts, drawn upon the Indian government 
and discounted at from 20 to 25 per cent. Through that means 
and through the demonetization of silver we have beensuffering 
the Bri Empire to build up and develop the industries of In- 
dia, until the product of India is to-day a constant menace to the 
price of the wheat and cotton of this country. 

Mr. PALMER. Unquestionably. England constructed the 
Suez Canal, which vastly increased the introduction of the prod- 
ucts of India into Europe. 7 

Mr. ALLEN. And England built railroads in India, 


made in India; and the construction of the canal brought in one 
year—I forget the year—23,000,000 bushels of wheat in competi- 
tion with our wheat. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; more than that quantity. 

Mr. PALMER. I meaninone year, and that was several years 
ago; I happen to have the figures in my mind. It is perhaps more 
now. What is the quantity now? 

Mr. ALLEN. I thought I had the data here; I have them on 
the subject of cotton. 

Mr. PALMER. It is undoubtedly larger now than it was. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; I think it has Increased more than 100 
per cent. 

Mr. PALMER. The construction of the canal and of internal 
lines of communication have brought immense quantities of 
wheat to the English market; but still it must be remembered 
that we have there a market much larger than in any other 
country in the world for beef, pork, and all our surplus agricul- 
tural products. I made a calculation last night and found that 
our sales of agricultural products in Great Britain, in the United 
Kingdom, as the phrase is used in the Treasury returns, are prob- 
ably greater than that of all the world basides. It is there that 
we find the market for our surplus agricultural products, accord- 
ing to the Treasury returns, 

ir. ALLEN. It occurs to me that a man acts very queerly if 
he seeks a competitive market when he can get a non-competi- 
tive market. It occurs to me that if a man has anything to sell 
he should avoid a market where competition is strong. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator one question, 
which will be of very great interest to me. Where is that market 
to be found? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that a few years ago we had a Pan-American Congress here for 
the purpose of developing the western hemisphere and produc- 
ing closer relations between the different North and South 
American governments. Let me ask the Senator if it would not 
be-wiser for this country to develop its trade with the countries 
of South America and adjoining countries where it can be de- 
veloped efficiently and effectually rather than to go into compe- 
tition with Great Britain or some other nation of that character? 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The South American States produce more 
beef than we do. They are not consumers of pork, I judge, by 
the Treasury returns. They do not buy our wheat or our corn 
to any. extent. They buy small quantities of these products from 
us, If the Senator will take the trouble to look at the Treasury 
returns—I have them on my table—he will find that our sales of 
agricultural products to the United Kingdom and the British 
possessions in America and to Germany and France are enor- 
mously greater than any sales of products in the South Ameri- 
can Republics, 

Mr. LE. I should like to ask how long that is liable to 
continue so? : 

Mr. PALMER. I am not able to ant 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not a fact proved by the statistics that be- 
fore 1900 we shall be importers of breadstuffs instead of ex- 
porters: 

Mr. PALMER. I do not care what the statistics show, I do 
not believe it. It is impossible for it to be so. Why? But I 
mention the fact to the Senator from Nebraska that much more 
than half of our commerce in agricultural products is with the 
United Kingdom and continental Europe, and that our commerce 
in agricultural products with South America, China, and Japan 
is a very small matter. I have the statistics right here. If we 
were deprived of our market for our wheat, and our pork, and 
our beef in Europe, there would be a condition of things in this 
country that would be most lamentable. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not seem to comprehend my 

ition. Iam not seeking, as far as I am concerned, acompet- 
itive market. I am not seeking a competitive market for Ameri- 
can products. I do not regard it as business at all to do so. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say that we must 
send our products toa market where they are needed and where 
they will be purchased? We can not send them to the Asiatic 
countries. e can not sell them there. We must sell our beef, 
and wheat, and flour, and all our oe agricultural products to 
somebody who will eat them. ose people do not eat them. 
They do not eat pork or beef. They do not bay flour. I refer 
my friend to the report from the Treasury to show that our com- 
merce in agricultural products with the states to which he has 
referred is a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not doubt the Senator’s position, so far as 
his statement of fact is concerned, is correct, but that is not the 
question. Why not make an attempt to develop trade in other 
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directions? Why not make an attempt to avoid that competi- 
tive market? Why go, like the night moth, constantly against 
the light where you are to be destroyed? 

Mr. PALMER. They do not eat what we have to sell. They 
do not eat our pae nor our beef, nor our flour. They buy noth- 
ing substantially from us. 

. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ilinois 
whether it would not pay the United States to become a manu- 
facturing nation? 

The PRES:DINGOFFICER. To whom does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. It would undoubtedly pay us to become a 
manufacturing people. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not a fact that Mexico and many South 
American States are to-day dealing in United States manufac- 
tures by 


Mr. MANDERSON. We are unable on this side to hear the 


interesting triangular talk that is going 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
colloquy which is going on after such an irregular fashion can 
not be heard. The Senator from Nebraska will indicate to the 
Chair to which Senator he yields. 

Mr. KYLE. I believe he yielded to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have yielded to both Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not recognize 
two Senators at one time. 

Mr. PALMER. I certainly yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. KYLE. The plan I think would be a wise one ordinarily 
not to maintain an attitude of hostility toward England, but if 
England's interest is not our interest to let land alone. We 
can deal with South America, Mexico, and the tral American 
States and provide them with our manufactured goods. The 
time will come very soon when all the agricultural 3 

raised in the United States will be needed to supply the laboring 
men who will be employed by the manufactories that will exist 
then in New England 

eth Ps a May I be allowed to interrupt my friend to say 
aw 

Mr. KYLE. Certainl y. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota whether it would not be better to let the people 
who do the trading trade where they can make their profits and 
use their own judgment and not attempt the governmental co- 
ercion or leading strings that he proposes to put upon a free 

ople. All profitable trading has sought the channels directed 
Be those who: carried it on, where profit could be made. We 
trade not as a nation; we trade as individuals in the nation; 
there is no national trade. The Senator from South Dakota 
traffics where he in his judgment finds that he ean do so to his 
own advantage. What is the use, then, of talking about coerc- 
ing trade here and there? Our great prosperity has grown just 
in proportion as we have had the liberty of individual choice 
free from coercive measures and leading stri 

Mr. KYLE. But is it not a fact that we have had a Pan- 
American council 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; a great humbug. 

Mr. KXLE. For the purpose of developing trade with South 
American countries? 3 

Mr. GRAY. A great humbug. 

Mr. KYLE. If that can be secured it would be a grand thing 
for the United States, and at thesime time perhaps be the means 


on. 


of bringing forward all the South American States to a higher 


grade of civilization. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My point of order is that if the Senator 
from Delaware is to denounce an association of other nations 
which has met in the capital here, in Washington, upon invita- 
tion of the United States Government, such denunciation should 
come in executive session atleast, and not in open session. He 
has denounced it as s humbug. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand perfectly the motive that lies back 
of all this rae oe are to atau tare trade that has 
proved profi ti great populous European nations in 
order that we may build up with the less civilized countries of 
South America which use silver, a trade that shall inure to the 
benefit of those whoare seeking to increase the use of silver. 

Mr. KYLE. At the same time England and Europe are bound 


Senators complain that the 


to be purchasers of our breadstuffs for many years to come, as 
far as I can see. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itappears to me that this discussion is drift- 
ing a little from the subject under consideration, and goag 
dangerously near at least to a protective tariff, and I think 
will recall the discussion to the subject of the pending measure. 

It occurs to me that there has been a purpose in this country 
on the part of the money power as I have defined it to 


bring 
about another panic or to revive the A ines through which the 


country has now happily passed. I take the New York papers 
as NADE the sky aon of the New York bankers and 
brokers. In the New York World of September 11 of the A eae? 
ent year it was announced that there was a Turn of the. “3 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE—CONFIDENCE. AND PROSPERITY STARTING LY 
TOWARD FULL FLOOD—EVERY GREAT CHANNEL OF INDUSTRY CLEARED 
FOR A PROFITABLE BUSINESS SEASON—THE DARK DAYS OF FINANCIAL 
DOUBT GIVE WAY TO BRIGHT PROMISE AND CHEERFUL PROSPECTS— 
PROMINENT TRADESMEN ALL ECHO THR SAME REFRAIN OF GOOD TIM&S 
AHEAD—EVERYWHERE THE SOUND OF INDUSTRY IS HEARD IN THE LAND. 


At that time, Mr. President—— 
[At this point Mr. DUBOIS raised a question as to the presence 


of a quorum. ] 


Mr. ALLEN. When taken from the floor I was speaking upon 
the subject of the return of the tide of p rity, as announced 
in the New York World of September 11 of the present year. 
It seems that the mysterious something called confidence we 
have heard so much about in the last few months, which has a 
peuaus hiding place known to no man, was on the llth of 

eptember returning to this country; business was be to 
be stimulated anona te banksand moneyed institutions of New 
York, and eve g indicated a return of confidence and 
Ra and the relief of the stringency of the money market. 

othing has occurred since that time to change that condition. 

It may be said that the money centers had a right to supers 
that the Senate of the United States, following the example of 
the House of Representatives, would unconditionally and 

romptly repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act; but 

t oceurs to me thatthe bankers and brokers of the cities of New 
York, Boston, and the other money centers ought to understand 
that the Senate of the United States has an equal voice in this 
matter and is a cfordinate branch of the law-making power. 
They had no right to suppose that the Senate would promptly 
obey the lash of the President, the lash of the press, or the 
combined lash of the press and President, and respond with 
undue haste in the repeal of the act of 1890. If it be true that 
the President of the United States is to dictate the action of 
Congress then it were fully as well if not better for the prosperity 
of the country that this branch of the Government be entirely 
dissolved and the President be invested with both legislative 
and executive power. 

Itsoon became apparent to the money center which had over- 
estimated the action of the Senate that it was necessary to 
frighten the people of this country again. Ido hope Senators 
will maintain a quorum. They thought it was necessary to 
ink the people of this country a little more to make them 

upon this branch of Congress to join in the crusade against 
silver. I am happy to state that the very first paper in the 
United States which announced that purpose on the part of the 
money power in this country was a paper advocating the cause 
of the People’s party, the American Non-Conformist, published 
at Indianapolis, Ind. I think for the edification of the Senate I 
5 read àn extract taken from that paper of September 28, 

893: 


From reliable sources we are informed that the bankers are preparing to 
give the country another squeeze. They are determined to force the fight 
against silver which they can not control. When silver is relegated to the 
position of old junk weill have anotner panic. At a certain s 
crats will discover that more money is needed. In a few weeks the press can 
Then the banks will be inshape 


to 
pos of silver, nor can they draw interest on the 
hem worse than a tramp does work. 


convince the people that there is a 


alone respons: for this one. 
ith just as much wealthin the as there Was last year, with e 
element of prosperity in abundance, except money, these merciless blood- 


pages of his than 
of the That the President. of the United 
States should be their most valuable ally is sad beyond description. 


So a return of the panic was predicted. Now, let me call the 
attention of the Senate to a little advice given to this elass of 
persons by the New York Tribune September 29, 1893, a day 


the pluto- 
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later than e I have just read. The editorial is not 
long, and I will read it: 


The Tribune trusts that bankers of this city will permit a s stion 
which is for their own as well as the public interest. Several of them are 


reported as hay made particularly alarming statements rding the 
disasters whic ey venture to predict, will follow a failure of the Senate 
to pass the silver-purchase repeal bill. Such statements are not 
likely todo any good whatever, but are eminently calculated to do much 
harm. It is not to be supposed that these infiuential ers are deliber- 
ately trying to get up another panic, with all its distressing consequences. 

No, of course not. Here is one of the-leading journals pub- 
lished in the city of New York, right in the midst of these fel- 
lows, and of course there must be some apology offered; it was 
not supposed they were undertaking to get up another panic to 
squeeze und scare the people and induce them to call for a re- 

of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, but that is 
exactly what they were doing. They were meditating another 
panic, and this great metropolitan journal advised the bankers 
and brokers (who know a good deal about the mechanism of 
finance and nothing about its science, and who know nothing 
about the country outside of the gambling shops and gambling 
rooms) that the temper of the country was such that it would 
not stand a reproduction of the panic. So it advised them 
against its reproduction. 

What was the threatened panic for? It was for the purpose of 
making the people of this country believe that there was a real 
cause for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 
It was for the purpose of sowing broadcast the thought that the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act was responsible for the 
panic through which we have just passed, and that the purchas- 

g clause of the Sherman act was the thing that precipitated 
the new panic they were talking about. In other words, it was 
to be an object lesson to the people. It was for the purpose of 
educating the people, to formulate a sentiment upon this sub- 
ject. The Tribune proceeds: 


‘They might well remember, however, that the remarks they are reported 
as having made might, ina certain contingency, prove extremely costly to 
the banks and to the business men of this city. 

It is not as if there were any important end to be gained by such alarm- 
ing utterances. On the contrary, it is highly probable that the 3 of 
New York bankers may go far to prejudice the very cause they desire to 
aid, ticularly with some members of the Senate from the West and 
South whose Pg eet ofthe repeal bill is essential. Senators of the United 
States ought to be far above mere prejudice against a measure because any 
worthy body of citizens advocates it with 
ators are not is the unfortunate fact. The idea that a measure is passion- 
ately desired by New York bankers, in the judgment of those who know the 
Senate best, is apt to damage that measure more than itwill help it. If 
bankers of this city wish to do their utmost to assist the passage of the re- 
peal bill. they may find it wise not to talk vehemently for publication. 

It is a less important fact that sound business men are not by any means 
agreed about the necessity of action on the silver question at this time. 


It seems that even the New York papers are changing their 
mind upon the subject. 


There was such agreement some time ago, before the widespread disas- 
ters which it was hoped to avert had come. But it is not so clear now as it 
was then supposed to be that a single act of legislation would unlock count- 
less hoards, and bring untold millions hither from England. and restore con- 
fidence, and set all the mills at work. Whetherall these things would have 
resulted at once is not the question. There have been many thousand fail- 
ures. More than seven hundred banks have failed with liabilities amount- 
ing to more than $17U,000,000. A considerable part of the manufacturing 
force of the whole country has stopped operations. In many ways the con- 
ditions have e $ 

One of the ablest bankers in this city, having charge of a very important 
bank, recently remarked that it was no longer clear to him that repeal of the 
silver act would accomplish what he had expected. Its anticipated effect, 
he said, would have been largely sentimental, but it was no longer possible 
to restore confidence entirely and instantly, as he had thought it might be 
restored some months ago. What this banker thinks many other sound 
business men are thinking. It does not seem to them wise any longer to hold 
out the idea that all our fortunes in t country must turn upon an 
he re bill is, as we believe, a 
g ardiy wise or desirable to 
stake the future of all business upon the action or inaction of the Senate of 


the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. From what paper is that article? 

Mr. ALLEN. From the New York Tribune of September 29, 
1893. The same thing is in substance foreshadowed in an article 
in the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 


of the same date, 


sullay zeal. That some Sen- 


DANGER OF A RELAPSE. 


I will not detain the Senate to read this editorial—it is quite 
length but I will ask my friend from South Dakota to read it. 
2. KYLE read as follows: 


Were there reasons forsw that the Senate minority on silver repeal 

have any earnest care about the business interests of the country, it ht 

serve a useful purpose to ask their attention to the renewed dangers 
8 obstruction is crea 


couraged the action from the Se 
of confidence in all branches of business was immediate. Considering the 
extraordinary severity of the depression, the recovery was also rapid and 


peomisea to be soon complete. The attitude taken by the Senate, however, 

as checked these hopes, and the process of 7 — 17 is arrested by the sugges- 
tion of a fear lest repeal may either totally fall or be substituted by a com- 
promise worse than the present law. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TURPIE. Lask the Senator from South Dakota to read 
aguin the sentence he has just read which referred to the action 
of the other House. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis an article from the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE. Anå it is pri of the speech of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Itisnotread here exceptas a part of his speech. 
Read the sentence, sir. 

Mr. KYLE read as follows: 

The emphatic vote of the House for unconditional repeal so strongly en- 
couraged the country to expect like action from the Senate that the revival 
of confidence in all branches of business was immediate. 

Mr. TURPIE. I not only make the point upon this passage, 
but two other articles have been read before. The following 
is the rule: 

It isa breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the same 
subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majorities on it there; 
because the opinion of each House should be left to its own independency, 
not to be influenced by the of the other; and the quoting them 


p 
—— beget refiections leading to the misunderstanding between the two 
ouses. 


* * $ * * * 


s 
Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of the Speaker, 
to interfere immediately, and not to permit Vn peg od to go unnot 
which may give a ground of complaint to the other House, and introduce 
roceedings and mutual accusations between the two Houses, which can 
ardly be terminated without difficulty and disorder. 


Tue PRESIDING OFFICER. From what does the Senator 
read? 

Mr. TURPIE. I read from Jefferson’s Manual. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Not from the rule of the Sen- 
ate! 

Mr. TURPIE. No, sir; not from the enacted rules of the Sen- 
sron ons it is part of the common parliamentary law of the 
world. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that the rule laid down in 
Jefferson’s Manual of which the Senator from Indiana speaks 
applies where a Sanator is himself referring to some meinber of 
the other branch or some action of the other branch. I was not 
referring to the action of the other branch of Congress at all. I 
was simply reading an extract from a public newspaper, if the 
Senator please. 

Mr. TURPIE. I maray wish to say that] read from Jetfer- 
son’s Manual, which is included in the manual of the rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no doubt that 
the rule prohibits comment inthe one House upon any action or 
proceeding had in the other. The Chair does not see that the 
reading by the Senator from Nebraska of an editorial article in 
a newspaper referring to current events is amenable to the point 
of order made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg leave to submit a doubt as to the de- 
cision or intimation of a decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will only add that, 
in the opinion of the Chair, it is the right of the Senator to read 
as part of his speech the article to which he has referred. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not Pay attention to what was bein 
read at this ee a time and care nothing about it, but it 
seems to me that if a member should so far forget himself as to 
desire to insult the President or the other House it would be 
only necessary to borrow something from some reckless and vio- 
lent paper which would answer the same purpose. I hardl 
pues what he could not say himself he might read at e 

and. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator's remark is entirely gratuitous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not see that 
the Senator from Nebraska is violating any rule of the Senate. 

Mr. TURPIE. If the Chair will allow me, I wish to state that 
I do not think a violation of the rule can be made indirectly 
any more than it can be made directly. Many ar, ents in 
newspapers are based upon the action of the other House, and 
several might be selected just as these, principally based upon 
the action of the other House. The only right which a Senator 
has to read 2 oy articles is as part of his ar; ent. 

The PRESIDI OFFICER. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. TURPIE. I wish to say thatreading an article referring 
to the action of the other House is sony oing indirectly what 
a Senator could not do directly, andI think it is a gross viola- 
tion of the highest privilege of the other House, and of the 
rules of decorum and propriet, of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not aware of any 
instance that would warrant such a decision as is suggested. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Then, on the ruling of the Chair, I ask the 
Senator from South Dakota to continue the reading of the article. 
Mr. KYLE read as follows: 


This apprehension has caused a dead halt in the recuperative process, 
and unless something is speedily done to stay the disco’ ment, there is 
reason to fear an early relapse toward the late condition of utter prostra- 
tion. Thelarger operations of finance, whose results extend into the future, 
are now held in absolute abeyance; long-date commercial notes as well as 
time loans on collateral are ted against; and merchants are re- 
turning to the late pary ofr! hand-to-mouth buying. arrest of de- 
mand has checked the recov g tendency in prices, which acts as another 
motive for deferring operations. The resumption of work at factories and 

es is diminishing, and the mills that have already resumed begin to find 
that they are producing for a market which may fail them. 

Not the least dangerous effect of the Senate’s tri falls upon our foreign 
credit, Which throughout the past depression has been the most sensitive 
point in the situation. The assuring action of the House enabled us to pro- 
cure, in the way of indirect loans, the large amount of foreign gold which 
has n the chief means of restoring confidence in financial circles and 
strengthening the reserves of the b It was hoped, when these loans 
were made, that the completion of repeal by the Senate would enable us to 
settle the indebtedness through the e of securities—an operation which 
would have proved entirely feasible the Senate done its duty. Now, 
these debts are beginning to mature, and as the uncertain attitude of the 
Senate is shaking European confidence in the future of our silver policy, 
the lenders begin to hesitate about renewing the loans. 

The advance of foreign exchange to rates close upon the gold-export ñ e 
is largely due to this special cause rather than to the tradebalance; and the 
iogar e Senate encourages distrust as to its final action the stronger will 
be the motive for our foreign creditors to demand gold in these settlements. 
A Were danger could scarcely befall the situation. The crisis has been 
primarily and essentially a mone one; and therefore a movement that 
would drain the banks of the very gold that has just saved them might eas- 
ily run into a most serious form of relapse. It Is to be kept in mind, too, 
that wedo not face these revived dangers with the courage inspired by gen- 
erally healthy conditions. Everybody and every interestis feverishly timid 
after our recent ences, more cautious and more yielding than under 
the first attack of the disease, and any cause of disturbance will now pro- 
duce worse effects than it would then. Distrust feeds not only upon exter- 
nal sources but equally from its own effects, and is far more cult to heal 
when it comes in the form of a second attack. 

Is it ible to get the serious attention of the United States Senate to 
these atening facts? Is it possible that Senators really understand the 

cance of a crisis that has prostrated over five hundred of our banks 

and closed a roportion of our factories? Do they really think that 
crisis such a trifle that they may regardwith N regener thenear possibility 
of the ruinous experience being repeated? people are seriously and 
angrily asking these questions, and if Senators wonder atnot hearing more 
on this matter from their constituents, let them know that the silence is due 
to their own contemptuous disregard of the loudest protest that has ever 
thundered at the door of the Capitol. Of course, this insult to public opin- 
ion comes in its worst form from the Senate minority. But the repealers, 
who claim an unquestioned majority, have wholly failed to convince the 
ponis that they have effectively used the eee which that majority gives 
hem. Timid fears of retaliation, respect for Senatorial friendships, super- 
sensitiveness about rules of debate, and tem: regard for party inter- 
opin or for 3 eee 1 op the sort of oe, 7 
ering people are in a m accep eu of the mpt action the: ve 

unanimously demanded. isis -í 


80 y 

We oweitto this Senate that the most urgent appeal ever presented to Con- 
gress has been treated with the most and, with allrespectto 
many highly honorable Senators, we owe it to the majority that this affront 
has been permitted. The ever-reiterated excuse that the majority has not 
the power to force action” is not to be credited. If that excuse means any- 


Mr. ALLEN. It would seem from these excerpts that there 
is a purpose upon the part of the organized banks, the moneyed 
interests of the country, probably backed by the moneyed 
interests of Europe, to precipitate another panic. But for- 
tunately for the country it has not yet been prec teas and we 
have happily emerged from the great panic which threatened 
us, and which materially affected our prosperity thirty or forty 


anys ago. 

, then, from that question, I desire as briefly as I can 
consistently with the full discussion of this question to consider 
the failures in thiscountry produced, as I believe, by acontracted 
volume of money. I have here prepared a table, running from 
1857 to 1892 and embracing the first nine months of 1893, showing 
a constant increase in the number of business failures and a con- 
stant increase in the total amount of those failures in dollars. I 
have no desire to be wearisome in this discussion, but it occurs 
to me that this table is of so much importance that it ought to be 
read and I will take the pains to read it. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Wor- 


COTT.] 

Mr. ALLEN. When I was interrupted for a roll call I was 
about to read a table showing the number and amount of the 
business failures in this country from 1857 to the present time. 
Although the table may seem somewhat dry to Senators, I think 
it is of sufficient importance to be read, and I think it bears di- 
rectly upon the proposition that business failures have increased 
with the decrease of the volume of money in this country. 


XXV 22 


Failures in the United States. 


liabilities. 
4,932 | $291, 750, 000 9,092 | $191, 117,000 
4,225 95,749,000 8.872 | 190, 649,936 
3,913 | 64,394, 000 10,478 | 234, 383, 132 
3,676 | 70, 807, 000 6,658 | 888, 149, 053 
6,993 207, 210. 000 4.785 65,752,000 
1,652 | 23.549, 000 5,582 | 81,955, 932 
495 | 7, 899, 900 6,788 | 101,517,564 
50 8,579,000 9,184 | 172, 847, 172 
580 17, 625, 000 10,968 | 296, 343, 427 
1,505 | 53, 782, 000 10,637 | 124, 220, 321 
2,780 | 96, 686, 000 9834| 114. 644,119 
2608 63.694.000 9,634 | 187,500, 544 
2,799 75.054.054 10,679 | 123, 829,973 
3,546 | 88,242,000 10,882 | 148,784, 337 
2,915 85, 252, 000 10,907 | 189, 856, 964 
4,069 | 121,056, 090 12.273 189, 888, 638 
5,183 | 228,499,900 || 1892. 10.844 114.044, 167 
5,830 | 155,239,000 || 1893 (9 months) 11,17 
7,740 201,000; 000 


Number in business in 1892, 1,172,545. 


So it occurs to me, with all due respect to Senators who enter- 
tain a different view of this question, that there is some relation 
between the number of failures and the amount of liabilities, and 
the amount per capita of circulating medium in this country. 
There is a close relation between the two, and I think I am per- 
fectly warranted in drawing the conclusion that the constant 
shrinkage of the volume of money has had a very large effect in 
producing the condition of business failures contained in the 
table I have read. It occurs to me that not only is that condi- 
tion produced in some measure and probably in an important 
measure in consequence of the shrinking volume of money, but 
I believe the people of this country are thoroughly convinced 
that there is a very close relation between these two important 
facts, and so important is it that it seems to me I ought to call 
the attention of the Senate to it. 

It appears to me that there is another thing which ought not 
to be lost sight of in the discussion of this question. e all 
understand that last year the peace of this country was almost 
constantly broken in consequence of riots andstrikes. I remem- 
ber the occurrences apon the North Pacific Railroad, at Cœur 
d’Alene, where the la people of that country were e ed 
in a lawful protest against the reduction of wages and the bg 55 
duction of certain rules in the management of the shops. We 
witnessed the spectacle of Federal troops called out to shoot 
down honest workingmen because they protested against the 
wrong. : 

No protest went up from any responsible authority in the 
country. The people deprecated it; the Papilio knew it was 
wrong; and yet the military arm of the Government was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of shooting down honest men who pro- 
tested against asystem which was the natural outgrowth of vi- 
cious legislation, and vicious legislation upon this subject. We 
all understand how it shocked the country. Not only that, but 
there was an invasion of Wyoming by a body of armed men. 
These things ought not to beencouraged by this country, all ex- 
hibiting constant disintegration, all exhibiting a spirit of defi- 
ance to our laws, all evincing a purpose on the part of certain 
moneyed interests in this country to rule it and its people re- 
gardless of the right. 

The rustler“ out in Wyoming, who was the actual settler, who 
went out there and occupied the Government lands lawfully, and 
was there met by an armed band of lawless marauders, whose 
chief occupation was to unlawfully occupy the publie domain and 
drive off every actual settler; and the military forces of the 
United States were appealed toagain in behalf of a lawless band 
threatening the peace of the nation. Let us take a view of the 
condition of affairs in the State of New York. A great organi- 
zation, the Knights of Labor, numbering hundreds of thousands 
of men in its membership, were denied the right to work for 
the New York Central and some other railroads because they be- 
longed to a labor organization. Ido not now recall the names. 
The Pennsylvania Central was one of the roads, if I am not mis- 
taken; but at least by the New York Central; they were denied 
the privilege of working for that corporation. 

For what reason? Because they had violated the laws of this 
country? No, but because they belonged to an organization de- 
signed to protect their lawful interests as citizens of this coun- 
try. The same law that the corporation invoked for its own 
preservation was invoked by its humblé employés, and yet those 
corporations were permitted to voluntarily throw out of employ- 
ment thousands of men for no other reason than resorting 
lawful combination to protect themselves, their wages, and their 
families. Then, when a railroad strike occurred in the city of 
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Buffalo, what did we witness in the State of New York? A tin 
soldier, Peter Doyle, at the head of the military force of the 
State of New York, and at the same time, I think, the superin- 
tendent, or at least one of the important officers, of the corpo- 
ration whose property it was pretended the military force was 
to protect, 

Remember this man was an officer of the corporation, and at 
the same time he stood at the head of the military force of that 
State, and as a military officer, as a brigadier-general, or what- 
ever he may have been, he led the tin soldiers of the State of 
New York against the honest workingmenof the rail oad which 
he superintended. It was a brutal and uncalled-for assault 
upon the organized and honest laborers of this country. I do 
not pretend to say that any person has a right to interfere with 
the property of another. I wou.d not encourage that, but what 
I do say is that the I boring people of this country have a right 
to convene in a respectful manner and enter a protest against 
the existing order of things if they think it ought to be done. 
They have a right to combine together for the protection of 
their interests, just as much as capitalists have a right to com- 
bine together for the protection of their interests. 

But you may take a few of the money sharks who get together 
in a back room in the city of New York, band together for the 
ruin of the great interests of the country and plan a blow at the 

rosperity of the nation that costs ons of dollars; yet that 
f called a consultation of financiers; but when the honest labor- 
ing men of this country, who are driven to desperation some- 
times, and who meet in the streets because they have no other 
place to meet, enter their protest against wrongs inflicted upon 
them, the moment they do this they are declared to be a mob, 
and are set upon by the police forces and by the military arm 
of the Government. 

Then let us look at the disgraceful affair in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
will not charge me with saying anything against his State. 
There was the disgraceful affair which occurred in the State of 
Pennsylvania when the mills of Carnegie were evidently forti- 
fied, a at fence around them, with port-holes and e e 
indica a purpose to defend the place again-t the honest 
workingmen who were engaged in work there. The men who 
were engaged at work at Homestead were induced to go there, 
to locate, and to invest in property in consequence of the prom- 
ise of Carnegie and his officers and managers that they should 
have employment in those mills, and it was not only a moral 
obligation but it was a legal obligation which, in my judgment, 
could be enforced. 

If a man says to me if you will come toa certain place, invest 
your money in property there, in consideration of that you 
shall receive employment by me,” it is a legal contract which 
I can enforce, or at least for which I can recover da if he 
violates it. It is not only a moral obligation, but it is a legal 
contract that may be the subject of litigation and recovery in a 
court of justice. Yet here were thousands of honest people who 
had constructed their homes that would be worth.ess to them as 
soon as they were out of employment in the mills. The moment 
they refused to have their wages cut down, the moment they 
began to murmur, as such people will murmur and must mur- 
mur, because it affects vitally the interests of their families, the 
moment they began to protest, the great Carnegie who lives in 
Clunie Castle, Scotland, most of the time, procured through his 
agents an unlawful force of marauders and banditti to come 
upon the shores of Pennsylvania underthe false pretense of pro- 
tecting his propery: What ensued? Oneof the most disgrace- 
ful scenes that has occurred in this country for many a day. 

Then, Mr. President, witness the great State of Pennsylvania 
calling opt its entire military force, amounting to some thou- 
sands of men at least. Ido not pretend to recall the number, 
but I think eight or ten thousand. All of this military force 
was called out for what purpose? Forthe purposeof stifling the 
cry of hunger and the cry of distress; for the purpose of over- 
awing American citizens who were clamoring for the protection 
of their rights; for the purpose of overawing one portion of the 

le of this country who were unfortunate enough to be com- 
<b ed to labor fora living in the interest of aggre ted capital. 
There for a month or more stood the carpet ht Snowden 
with his forces overawing the honest citizens of Homestead. 
Not only that, but similar scenes have occurred all over this 
country, manifesting a disposition to ignore the rights of the 
common propie Those rights have been ored; and the dis- 
ition is manifested to ignore them in the legislation which 
caused u constant decrease in the volume of money. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. In the New York World 
of September 11, 1893, from which I have just quoted showing 
the turn of the tide, I find a singular contradiction. Here is the 


turn of the tide of prosperity, confidence being restored. Here 
is an article headed: i 
EVERY LOAF A LIFE—THAT IS JUST WHAT YOUR GIFTS TO THE PEOPLE 

REALLY MEAN—COME DOWN TO THE FREE BREAD HEADQUARTERS AND SER 

FOR YOURSELF—YESTERDAY 6,392 LOAVES WERE GIVEN AWAY OUT OF YOUR 

FUND—SOME OF THE POOR WHO COME FOR BREAD—ALWAYS A PATIENT, 

WAITING CROWD, TOO TIRED AND TOO EXHAUSTED TO MAKE NOISE—OCHIL- 

DREN WHO HAVE FORGOTTEN WHAT CHILDHOOD MEANS—LENA SHANDER 

COMES FOR A LOAF AND TELLS HER STORY—MRBS. ANNIE MALZ HAS A HARD 

TIME KEEPING HERSELF ALIVE—BREAD IS ALL SHE WANTS, BUT IT HURTS 

WHEN THE BABY CRIES FOR MILK OR MEAT—LOUIS JACOBS DOING A 

WOMAN'S WORK AT HOME, THOUGH THERE IS NOTHING TO COOK. 

The article shows the condition of thousands of people in the 
city of New York. It does not seem to occur to many Senators 
that that class of people are entitled to any consideration. It 
does not seem tooccur to Senators that their condition is probably 
the result of vicious legislation. 

Mr. President, I have not selected merely isolated cases of 
this kind. No later than September 29, a very few days ago, the 
New York World contained a short editorial on the subject of 
the poor of New York. 

There is still a cry for bread in New York. 


Is it not strange that in a country like this, teeming with 
wealth, there should be any class of people who are compelled 
by force oí circumstances, outside of the mere accident of sick- 
ness or something of that kind, to beg for bread? 

There is stilla f besiege 
the World's ——ů—ů— 3 „ h to 
8 Is not this a shame to the citizens who have eno and 

This paper had been scolding the richer class of New Yorkfor 
a failure to come forward seen ge and furnish the means for 
temporary relief for these honest starving people; yet the spec- 
tacle of thousands of men and women, boys and girls, going hun- 
gry and starving in New York, not in uence of any fault 
8 awa, or & Airas to work, of reac n, oe anything of 

t nature, but honest people go ungry; yet the rs of 
that city were eee to eines ine | adon of Gone who 
were able to afford relief for not extending it. It speaks volumes 
for the charity and for the humanity of that class of people. 

We know of no one who has looked u the throng of those who come for 
bread who doubts the fact of great destitution. Want and suffering are ap 
parentenough. There is no question of the keenness of the hunger. 

There is no question about that. They were hungry. 

The revival of business is not yet so general that all willing workers hava 
an opportunity to earn food for themselves and their families, This class of 
unfortunates must be fed or starve while present conditions last. Have you 
done anything to keep them alive? 

The article admits that they were honest citizens, admits that 
they were unfortunate citizens, and yet the same piper which 
publishes those items and calls for contributions of bread for the 
relief of the hunger of these people in New York, was at the 
same time clamoring for passage of an act which would aggravate 
the condition of that class of people and augment their num- 


ber. 

So in the New York Press of October 1, 1893, I find an article 
covering several columns, which I shall not undertake to read, 
excepting the head lines: 

OPPRESSIVE TENEMENT HOUSE RENTS—WARD M'ALIAISTER RECEIVES AN- 
NUALLY Si. % FOR DWELLING PLACES FOR THE POOR ASSESSED AT 
Ses, O- WHAT THE PRESS INVESTIGATIONS SHOW—A MIXED GROUP OF 
LODGING HOUSES, STABLES, AND FRONT AND REBAR TENEMENTS OWNED 
BY THE SOCIETY LEADER—GRIM HUNGER IN THE HEART OF THE BLOCK— 
THE SAD STORY OF MRS. HEWSON AND HEK FOUR CHILDREN—THREE 
LITTLE ROOMS’ COST—SMALL AND DIRTY AND FILLED WITH FOUL 
ODORS—HOW HIGH RENTS BEAR DOWN—DESCRIPTIONS AND INSTANTA- 
NEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF A FIRST-WARD HIVE WHERE THE BEES CAN NOT 
GET WORK, BUT PAY WELL FOR THEIR LITTLE CRANNIES IN THE COMB. 


Here follow pictures which are horrib'e to lookat, taken upon 
the spot. [Exhibiting] There is the condition of a certain por- 
tion of the people who are admitted to be honest und worthy 

ple, but unfortunate, and yet I have not heard one word here 
Ea the Senate in behalf of th t class prona 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Words arethe cheapest possible contribution 
to the poor. 1 have not spoken for the poor, because I have felt 
that words were valueless. The Senator from Nebraska has 
given words, but so far us I know, nothing else. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska always gives. as 
far as he is able, to the support of the unfortunate, and it has 
kept him poor; but, Mr. President, it is not a question of the ad- 
ministration of charity. Let me ysk my friend from Illinois, 
however, why he is not willing to join me in the passage of some 
wholesome legisl ition—— 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait a moment. I ask why he is not willing 
to join me in some wholesome legislation, which will stimulate 
the industries of this country, give these very people the op- 
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unity to earn an honest living and not compel them to eat 
bread of charity? 
Mr. PALMER. ‘Within the limits of the Constitution, I ab- 


se | will. 
* . Certainly! star ve according to the Constitu- 
n. 

Mr. PALMER. I will give $100 out of my pocket to relieve 
those very su poring peopl. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Illinois is worth, I presume, 
four times as much as I am, but | will give a like amount. 

Mr. PALMER. But I have no words to give. Words do not 
satisfy hunger. I get pretty tired in hearing gentlemen affect 
to have all the charity and all the sensibility because they favor 
giving to the poor from the property of other people, the prop- 
erty of the people of this country. I will give of my own, bat 
I have nothing to give from the public Treasury, except in pur- 
suance of very well-established constitutional principles. I do 
not know what I can do to give these penis read; but if the 
Senator hag any scheme he can suggest. which is constitutional, 
by which these poor people can be provided for, he will have my 
earnest ag serge and my warmest 2 

But. Mr. President, the gentlemen who favor 53 claim 
to bs the friends of the poor. They to give the poor 
cheap money; they affect to be the champions of the farmers. 
May I be allowed to say. without giving ofense to my friend, 
whom I will not offend if 1 can help it, that there is an enormous 
affectation of sympathy for the poor, and a very small amountof 
performance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, with all due deference to the 
Senator from Illinois, I know of no man upon the face of the 
earth who has any right to judge of my motives. I am respon- 
sible to a different authority than the Senator from Illinois for 
the motives which actuate me in what I do and say. 

I am not like the Senator from Illinois—probably fortunately 
for him—I am not only willing to give of my means for the im- 
mediate relief of these people, but I am willing to indulge in 
some wholeseme legislation for them. Iam willing to indulge 
in some legislation which will give these people an opportunity 
onan honest living, and not be the recipients of the bread 
of charity. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me, will he suggest 
the method? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will enggon the method. Let the Senator 
join with me, and join with other Senators,in increasing the 
volume of money in this country until the money which is now 
being hoarded is driven into manufacturing, onia and pro- 
ductive enterprises of diferent kinds, so that there be a de- 
mand for honest labor, so that every honest man, woman, and 
child, under the flag of this country, shall have an opportunity 
to labor and earn a livelihood. : 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I have lived ufty years in active life; I have observed the effect 
of these expansions of the currency, based upon fancy or fallacy, 
and I have never known thəm to producs any substantial or per- 
manent results. My life was commenced under the Common- 
wealth-bank apen of Kentucky; I saw afterwards the State- 
bank system of Illinois; I saw and I lived under stay laws and 
various legislation intended to give temporary relief, but they 
produced disaster, poverty, and distress. I have never known 
any other method by which prosperity can be assured except 
by giving to the people a stable, fixed OSON] as uniform and 
as constant as it is in the power of human skill to devise, and 

ving to each man the equal, uniform compensation for his 

est labor. If there is any other mode than this of promoting 
prosperity, I do not know of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Neither do I. 

Mr. PALMER. I believe in giving to the country a uniform, 
stable gee 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly, I agree with the Senator from Illi- 
nois as to that. 

Mr. PALMER. And that currency should be as abundant as 
is consistent with the laws of the country; but I have never 
known public or private prosperity to be advanced by mere fic- 

“*titious advancements of mere currency, of currency baseless and 
worthless in the hour of trial. 

Mr. ALLEN. I object to the implication of the Senator from 
Illinois, that anybody is in favor of a fictitious valuation or a 
worthless currency. Certainly I am not in favor of it and [have 
said nothing to indicate that I was in favor of anything of that 
kind. I am in favor of every dollar in this country—to use the 
2 of an ex-President— being as good as every other 


Mr. PALMER. We agree there. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad we do agree. 
Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me that 
Imay put a question? 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. ` 

Mr. KYLE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
he thinks the interest of the poor people of this country was ad- 
vanced by the demonetization of silver in 1873? : 

Mr. PALMER. I do not. 2 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not true, upon the other hand, that by the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 gold was n that 
the price of products was correspondingly decreased? 

Mr. PALMER. It is not. 

Mr. KYLE. Is not that the testimony of the best gold experts 
of Europe 1 18 5 

Mr. PALMER. It may be testimony which satisfies any man 
who chooses to believe it, but [ do not. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Robert Gibbon, sscretary of the Board of 
Trade of London, and many of his distinguished colleagues take 
that ground to-day. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Robert Gibbon has the right to his own 
opinion, and I have the right to mine. I have known of no in- 
sullicient currency in this country. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the Senator from Illinois will accord 
to the balance of us tne right to have our own opinions. 

Mr. PALMER. I havespent my life in endeavoring to secure 
for myself and others the right of free thought and free speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know that is true. 

[At this point Mr. ALLEN yielded to Mr. SHouP for a call of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there are many other interest- 
ing features of this question which I have failed to discuss, yet I 
think a sense of duty to other Senators, who have not yet had 
an opportunity to speak upon this question, requires that I 
should give way this morning to Senators who are prepared and 
who are desirous of being heard. I shall take occasion here- 
after, if the opportunity offers itself, to submit some observa- 
tions upon soms important branches of this very important 
question, which I have not yet discussed. 

England has no silver mines of any great significance. If she 
had she would look after her interests. She has immense inter- 
ests in her gold-producing colonies, her Australian mines alone 
ap to the year 1875 had produced gold to the enormous amount 
of $1,250,000,000. From 1881 to 1883 Australia produced gold to 
the amount of $180,000,000. From 1850 to 1888 the Unitad States 

roduced 1,705 tons of gold, worth 81, 190.200, 000. From 1860 to 
888 Australia produced 1,706 tons of gold, worth $1,058,200,000. 
Saying nothing of her large interests in the African gold fields. 
s it any wonder that England wants to strike down silver, one 
of our greatest interests? Knowing these facts, is it not al- 
iar that England should receive any assistance from the United 
States? If England had owned the silver interests of the United 
States, silver would not have declined as it has since 1873. 

This is a Trojan horse; but underneath and behind this whole 
scheme I see two monster Shylocks, like Argus, hundred-eyed, 
and, like Briareus, hundred-handed. One of these is England, 
the other the Shylocks of Wall street and the East, both alike 
reaching out their long, bony, aud merciless hands for their 
pounds of flesh. regardless of the welfare of the laboring classes 
and producers of this country, regardless of the prosperity of 
this country, but interested solely und alone in their own selfish 
aggrandizement. 

hall we, the representatives of fhe people, stand idle and see 
them crushed beneath the wheels of tais modern Juggernaut, or 
shall we strangle the Laocoon before it strikes our people and our 
homes? Let those who answer yes go read the claration of 
Independence and answer to ths people. What has been the 
conduct of England toward this country that it should call for 
such efforts from us to advance her interests by increasing the 
value of her gold, of the bonds that she holds? What has she 
done for us that we should strengthen the sinews of the harpy 
hands of this colossal Shylock that has the debtors of the wo 
by the throat? 

Let us see what she has done for us. 

On the 6th of Sepcember, 1620, the Pilgrims, driven forth from 
England by religious persecution, looked from the decks of the 
May lower upon the shores of their native land for the lust time. 
For sixty-three days they were buffeted by the storms of the At- 
lantic. Then they landed upon a barren and hostile shore in the 
dead of winter, many of them weakened by their sufferings and 
dying from hunger, cold, and exposure; strong men were struck 
down by fever and consumption until but a handful was left of 
that brave band to carve the way of civilization in the Western 
hemisphere. By their iron energy they slowly poparen, war- 
ring with savage tribes and living under the ter (the first - 
seed of the Constitution) which they made for themselves, and 
in which they covenanted together to liva in poace and harmony, 
with 95 rights to all, obedient to just laws made for the com- 
mon good. 

alone knows the privation and suffering endured by these 
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people and the people of Virginia while panung the first mile- 
stones along the highways of this t Western Empire. Eng- 
land did not object to the Puritans leaving their native land, but 
she did object to their taking money out ot the realm. The com- 
mon dictates of humanity would suggest that a people should 
have been treated kindly who had established themselves in a 
foreign land under such adverse circumstances, but as soon as 
the colonies began to prosper we find England, in 1651 rpenaos 
the Navigation Act requiring the foreign commerce of Virginia 
to be carried on wholly in English vessels and directed exclu- 
sively to English ports, and a war vessel sent over to compel sub- 
mission. In 1686 the royal governor of New England visited 
Hartford, invaded the provincial assembly while in session, 
seized the book of minutes and wrote finis“ at the bottom of 
the e. The royal governor of New England demanded the 
urrender of the charter of Rhode Island, and his demand not 
being complied with, he repaired to Newport, dissolved the gov- 
ernment, and broke the seal of the colony. 

The English governor exacted immense revenue from the peo- 
le. The people complained, and the order went forth as fol- 
ows: 

F If there is any more murmuring against the taxes, make them so heavy 
that the people can do nothing but think how to pay them. 

The taxes continued to be levied upon the colonies without au- 
thority, and the protests of the people were treated with con- 
tempt. The people asked that they be granted the right of 
electing a colonial legislature; the answer was: 

That popular assemblages were seditious and dangerous; that they fos- 
tered discontent and disturbed the peace of the Government. 

Where in the history of civilized nations do we find a parallel 
to the ruin of Acadia by the English? Three thousand human 
beings, wives and mothers, old men and children, driven from 
their posse hemes at the point of the bayonet on board of 
British ships, their homes burned before their eyes, and the 
people c:rried away and scattered among the English colonies! 

Early in the eighteenth century, in 1733, England treated the 
colonies to the Importation Act, then to the Writs of Assistance, 
or general search warrants, then came the Stamp Act and the 
Boston port bill; and the colonies, unable to stand further 
tyranny and Haein lami shouldered their flintlocks and went 
forth to battle for freedom, death being preferable to further 
submission to the d and selfishness of England. 

No American will ever forget that long and terrible strug- 
gle from Lexington to Yorktown, in which the yeomanry, 
raw recruits, inspired by the love of liberty, often half fed 
and rly clad, contended against the trained veterans and 
hired Hessians of England. Lexington and Bunker Hill, Tren- 
ton and Concord, Saratoga and Yorktown; Washington and 
Greene, Allen and Lee, Sumter and Marion will never be for- 
gotten while a stone stands in the temple of American liberty. 

In 1812 the domineering spirit of England having been asserted 
against our Navy, we went forth to do battle for free trade and 
and sailors’ rights, upon the seas and upon the land, we fought the 
English and their allies, the Indians. The hired Hessian was 
8 against us in the Revolutionary war, but a more savage 
agent was used against us in the war of 1812. The atrocities of 
the River Raisen stand without a parallel in the history of war- 
fare amongst civilized nations; there the wounded American 
soldiers and the prisoners were left to the mercy of the savages 
who did their work of slaughter well, with torch, tomahawk, 
and scalping-knife. Wailing to subdue us in war, they resorted 
to other means. 

In 1811, when the charter of the United States Bank expired 
the stock of which had been paying anannual dividend of from 
to10 per cent, it was discovered that the English had gotten 
control of nearly all the stock. Since then she has gradually 

otten control of our carrying trade, bleeding us of millions of 
follars every year. She has gotten control of large areas of our 

ublic lands, of immense tracts of our coal, timber, and mineral 
ds, which she has bought for a song, and from which she will 
reap immense profits. She has bought large interests in our 
most profitable flour mills, our breweries, stockyards, and manu- 
factories. She holds our bonds and has made millions speculating 
in them. She draws annually from the United States over 
$100,000,000 in the shape of interest and profits alone. Not- 
withstanding all thesethings the agent of the Rothschilds now 
comes in the year 1893, in the year the Columbian Exposition, 
and the one hundred and seventeenth year of our Independence 
and demands that our Secretary of the Treasury in these United 
States of America issue $150,000,000 worth of bonds. 

The rule of England is that rule of tyrants—coercion. This 
rule of coercion was used with iron hand against the colonies 
until they, with almost superhuman exertions, broke the bonds 
that made them slaves. In 1812 we again fought against coer- 
cion, and now, in the year 1893, in this month of October, we find 
ourselves fac the same question. Horatius Cocles, single- 
handed, held at bay the army of Porsena while his companions 


cut the braga nad saved Rome, and then leaped into the r 


Tiber with armor on. There are, here in the United States 
Senate, many Horatius Cocles who will battle to the last gasp, 
like Cæsar’s tenth legion, in solid column with shield overlapping 
shield for the rights of the people who eat their breakfast by 
the candlelight, and work from sun to sun, who swing the ax 
and the hoe, the pick and the shovel, the cradle and the ham- 
mer, and whose hands bear the marksof honest toil; and against 
the Shylocks and bonded aristocracy of England and the East. 

When the gallant Montgomery fell in charging the batteries 
at Quebec, his last word Was, Forward!” 

When brave young Lawrence fell wounded upon the bloody 
deck of the Chesapeake, he raised himself upon his arm and in 
feeble breath gave his dying orders to the gallant seamen, 
‘Don’t give up the ship.” 

Bes God that their spirit still lives and breathes and walks 
abroad. 

When Mardonius, chief of Xerxes’s generals, desiring to get 
control of Greece, made seductive offers to the Athenians, the 
Athenians would not answer until they sent for the Spartans, 
and this their answer was: 

We are not ignorant of the power of the Mede, but for the sake of freedom 
we will resist that power as we can. Bear back to Mardonius this our an- 
swer: Solongas J hasten sun continues his course, solong do we foreswear all 
friendship with Xerxes; so long confiding in the aid of our gods and heroes, 
whose shrines and altars he has burnt, we will struggle against him for 
revenge. As for you, Spartans, knowing our spirit, you should be ashamed 
to fear our alliance with thebarbarian. Send your forces into the field with- 
outdelay. The enemy willbe upon us when he knows our answer. Let us 
meet him in Bœotia before he proceed to Attica. 

So far as Iam concerned, I ask no favors and wear the collar 
of no man; and when the Shylocks of England, Wall street, 
and the East, and their coadjutors, ask that the rights of the 
per le be surrendered, my answer, so far as I am concerned, will 

that not one jot or tittle of these rights shall be surrendered 
while life lasts, if I can prevent it; we will meet them in Bœotia 
before wey pee to Attica, and we will not permit them to 
put their shirt of Nessus upon the backof American labor. We 

id the Shylocks and money lords, here and hereafter, open and 
bitter defiance. 


The Financial Situation, 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY M. TELLER, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


September 27, and October 6, 11, and 23, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
verb mand the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. TELLER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 11th day of September I was diverted 
from some remarks I was making by an adjournment of the Sen- 
ate. Since that time I have had no opportunity to conclude what 
Iwas then saying. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that there has been unnecessary delay in Chamber in 
the discussion of this subject, I assert here that I have come 
here every day prepared to take the floor if an opportunity should 
be presented, and no such 8 has been presented. 

r. President, this debate has taken within afew days a some- 
what singular direction; and to-day we have been treated to a 
lecture as to the improprieties of debate. It is complained that 
in the course of this discussion certain members of the Senate 
have seen fit to criticise the action of the Executive Department 
of the Government. We have been told, in substance, that crit- 
icisms of the Executive are out of place. For the first time in 
my life [ have heard the suggestion—not made on the floor in a 
public manner, but by a Senator—that it was contrary to good 
taste and the rules of the Senate for a member of this bus to 
criticise the President of the United States in his official action. 
I have also heard what I considered a fair criticism denominated 
in this Senate as a personal assault upon the President. 

I should regard a personal assault upon the President in this 
Chamber as out of order; that is to say, I should regret to hear 
any Senator attack the President of the United States concern- 
ing matters not of PRONS importance or of a public character. 
But whether the criticisms that have been made upon the Execu- 
tive have been made in proper manner and spirit may be another 
question, about which if shall not now speak, although I have 
no fault to find with the spirit or manner of those who have 
spoken on this question. It is an official criticism of the Presi- 
onse official act, which I say is proper in this place and at all 
times. 
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If the doctrine is to prevail in this Senate that because the 
President of the United States or the executive department is 
a cojrdinate branch of the Government then this body is not al- 
lowed to criticise his official conduct, there will be an end in this 
country of free government. I trust Senators will distinguish 
the difference between criticising the House of Representatives, 
which is a part of the same branch of government that the Sen- 
ate is, on the one hand, and on the other the criticism of the 
executive department of the Government, which is but a co- 
ordinate branch. Z 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] who sits on my left 
last night seemed to be very impatient over the criticism made 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. I know the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will not deny the right of any Senator on this 
floor to criticise the Executive whenever in his judgment criti- 
cism is necessary. If he does, then I have been very much mis- 
taken in the Senator's views concerning public affairs, and I 
have been somewhat familiar with his publie life and services 
for nearly forty years. 

Mr. President, I regard the right of a Senator to stand on this 
floor and call in question the acts of the executive department, 
aright guaranteed to him by the Constitution, guaranteed to 
him by the very genius of our Government, and I amastonished, 
and almost dismayed, when any Senator tells me that it is not in 
good taste and does not indicate a proper spirit. I have served 
under Democratic Administrations and under Republican Admin- 
istrations. I have claimed the right on this floor to criticise the 
official acts of a President whom I had helped to elect. I shall 
claim the same right with reference to a President whom I did 
not help to elect, and whose election I regarded as unfortunate 
for the welfare of the country. I shall extend to him the same 
fair criticism that I have attempted to extend toa President 
that I had helped to elect. IfI criticise him here in a proper 
spirit and in a proper manner, and he takes offense at it, so as 
to disturb the personal relations that ought to exist between the 
Executive and Senators, that will be his fault and not mine. 

Now, I do not intend to go into any discussion of the question 
whether the present Executive haslaid himself open to just and 
proper criticism at this time, but at some time during this dis- 
cussion I may doso. I only want to put in my protest against 
the suggestion practically made here by the Senator from Iili- 
nois [Mr. PALMER], and in private conversations by Senators to 
me, that the right to criticise the Executive does not exist, and 
that the same courtesy must be extended to him and to all 
branches of the executive department that we are required to 
extend to the other Houss of Congress, a part of the law-making 
power with us. I can see the distinction between a criticism of 
the House of Representatives and a criticism of the executive 
department of the Government. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] yesterday read from 
the public press of the country a purported criticism of the 
President of the United States upon this body. Iam not now 
saying whether that was a correct version of what he said or not. 
A leading Democratic paper in the country announced that the 
President of the United Stites had taken the Senate to task for 
its lack of patriotism and its failure to discharge its duty to the 
public in a proper manner. If it be conceded that the interpre- 
tation given to his words by the press—not by one Democratic 
peper only, but by a'number—is true, then every Senator in this 

y ought to resentit. By that Ido not mean that they have 
not stated the language exactly as the Presidentutteredit. But 
did he refer to the Senate? I do not insist that the President 
intended his remarks as a rebuke to this body, for if he did he 
would show that he had no idea of the relations that ought and 
by the Constitution does exist between the executive department 
and the legislative department of the Government. 

But, Mr. President, without saying whether or not the Execu- 
tive has been guilty of speaking disrespectfully of the Senate, 
the fact can not be overlooked and it can not be denied that on 
this floor—in private conversation at least—we have been told 
day after day that the President of the United States had deter- 
mined on a policy for us concerning the repeal of the Sherman 
act. We have n told that by the public press everywhere; 
we have been treated ad nauseam to the declaration that the 
President had determined that no compromise should be made; 
that unconditional repeal, and unconditional repeal only, was 
the course for this body. I am not charging that the Executive 
is responsible for that. I am not asserting that the President 
has ever said to anybody that there should be no compromise, 
that he demanded unconditional repeal, and that he demanded 
it in the haste in which it is asserted he has. 

If I had the proof that the President had issued his orders to 
this body T should speak of his conduct in just such language as 
I think it deserves. I will not assume that the President has 
declared that no compromise shall be made. I will not assume 
that he has said that it was unconditional repeal or nothing. If 
the friends of the Executive are willing to assert that he has 


given utterance to such expressions as are accredited to him I 


shall be greatly rised and alarmed. 

There is no question, however, that we are drifting very ra 
idly away from the doctrines of the fathers as to the independ- 
ence of each branch of the Government. There can be no ques- 
tion that since the great political upheaval wing out of the 
war of the rebellion we have been imperceptibly, but certainly, 
departing from the well-established rules which before that 
time had been insisted upon with reference to the entire inde- 
pendence of the legislative department from the executive de- 
partment of the Government. It grew out of the war, and it is 
3 that it was one of those things which could not be avoided. 

t is possible that that great contest may have A de- 
stroyed that principle which is essential to the freedom of the 
people; that the legislative department must act independently 
of the Executive, and can neither be coerced nor forced in any 
manner by Executive favor or Executive dispieasure. The ten- 
dency is beyond question in that direction, and I know that there 
are Senators on this floor who have seen it, as I have seen it, 


with alarm. 

It has been one of the complaints I have made st the po 
litical party to which I have been attached. I had believed for 
years that the n Party asa party were not on that ques- 
tion in full accord with the old doctrine of the fathers of the 
Republic. I believe that in our desire to have a strong govern- 
ment to deal with national questions we are losing sight of the 
fact that the Government of the United States is not a central- 
ized government, but is a government of States. We have been 
losing sight of the fact that the Congress was not or; ed for 
the purpose of doing all the legislative duty that is put upon 
2 85 atures in this country. 

think the Democratic party during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years has been entering its protest, mainly because it 
has been in the minority, and not because it has been or was 
likely to be, any more in sympathy with the old original 
ideas than the party to which P be ong. It is to be hoped 
that the party in the minority will always resist the aggres- 
sions of the party in the majority whether from the legisla- 
tive and executive department: Now the Democratic party 
isin power. It remains to be seen whether this imperceptible 
drifting away from the very foundations of the Government in 
this particular is to be continued under this Administration, and 
under the next, if it shall be Democratic, until there shall be a 
centralization of power in the General Government and a domi- 
nation by the President that shall be entirely contrary to the 
genius of our Government and entirely contrary to the plain pro- 
visions of our Constitution. 

Mr. President, in view of this great threat of centralization 
and Presidential domination is it to be said that we have now 
reached a point where no man in this body can criticise the 
President of the United States? If I believed that the Ameri- 
can people had wandered so far from the old, original, and sound 
doctrine of a free government that they denied to their repre- 
sentatives here the right of a fair criticism of the Executive (of 
his official acts I am speaking) I should dispair of the preserva- 
tion of a free government in this country. 

I do not pretend to say that the statements made by the news- 
papers and the charges made by the newspapers, although they 
are his supporters, are true. But I do say that itis no answer to 
charges of Presidential interference for the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES] to rise in his place and tell his party that 
they can afford to let all these charges go; that they need not 
defend against them; that the President of the United States is 
so strong in the affection of the people, so strong in their confi- 
dence, that any attack made upon him will go for naught. If 
that is true, the very fact that he is so strong in the confidence 
of the people, the very fact that he is so strong in their affec- 
tion, makes it more important for the representitives of the 
people to stand here, as they ought, under the Constitution as- 
serting the independence of this body against any encroachments 
that he shall make. If he were an unpopular President, if he 
were a President not having the confidence and support of the 
people as it isclaimed he has, he could do but little harm. Harm 
comes in this case from the fact that the people are willing to 
trust him. 

I repeat, that to say he is strong with the ple is no answer 
to criticism of him. Is the President of the United States guilty 
of encroachmentupon the legislative department, of adeliberate 
assault on the members of the Senate, who do not on some ques- 
tions agree with him? If he is, then Senators on the other side 
representing the Administration ought to see to it that fair 
criticism is allowed and should not complain. 

Mr. President, seldom have the liberties of any people ever 
been taken away from them except by imperceptible encroach- 
ments. The Republic can not be destroyed by force. All the 
combined powers of the world brought against it could not de- 
stroy this Government, and yet by imperceptible encroachment 
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by the Exeeutive not warranted by the Constitution it will be 
very easy to change the entire form of government. 

I have said this with reference to criticisms of the present 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland as I said of his former. When 
I criticised Mr, Cleveland's conduct when he was President be- 
fore I was met with the same rebuke that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] is, that it was notin good taste. Ire 


at then that I would criticise him exactly as I would criticise 
if he were a Republican President. I would not criticise 
him with any more temper than I would a Republican President 
who should do the same thing. 

Mr. President, if all the statements made in the newspapers 
are true, if a tithe of them are true, the President of the United 
States scarcely understands his relations to this body. How 
am I to know whether they are true? I can not conceive it 
possible, and I will not assume that on the hundredth anni- 
versiry of the laying of the corner stone of this Capitol, the 
President of the United States intended to insult the Senate of 
the United States. I will assume, as thè Senator from Alabama 
pan Morcan] did last night, that it is not true; because if I be- 

vod it to bo true, I cer y should not pass it over in silence, 

Mr. President, this is allI care to say upon that subject, to 
which I may return again at sometime, and I may not. 

I wish to say one word more before I commence on another 
subject, with reference to what occurred here this morning. 
We were told in substance that we are a minority in this Cham- 
ber who oppose repeal and that we are resisting the public will. 
We were told by Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
that he would co perate with any Senator to prevent continued 
and further humili ition of the American Senate by our conduct. 

T submit that there has been no conduct on the noes of any Sen- 
ator representing the views I entertain that justifies any Senator 
in “dee? statement. I suggest that if it is to come to this, 
that the keeping of the honor of the American Senate is in the 
hands of the Senator from Rhode Island, we have reached a sorry 
pass, and the sooner the American Senate disbinds and ce:ses 
to be a body the better it will be. Who made the Senator from 
Rhode Island the keeper of the honor of the Senate? Has he at 
home or has he abroad a character better than the men who 
stand here and resist repeal? Does he represent more people 
than we represent? Has he any commission to speak for any- 
body with reference to preserving the American Senate from 
humiliation and disgrace? 

Mr. President, the Senators who represent the great North- 
west are quite able to take care of honor, and in doing so 
they will take care of the honor of the Senate. We need no as- 
sistance from the Senator from Rhode Island, or anybody else. 
In all respects weclaim to be the equals of Senators, on this floor, 
and in moral worth and excellency we claim to be their equals 
anywhere. We AN Are in a section of country not as full of 
riches as Rhode d, with not as much h ed wealth as 
Rhode Islund, but we represent a people who are brave, enter- 

rising, and intelligent, and who will stand up and be counted 
$ Rhode Island’s side at any time and on any day. The State 
that Irepresent will not take off its hat to Rhode Island, either 
for the decency of its ple or their intelligence and general 
worth. Remarks of the kind made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island are uncalled for in this Chamber. They are undeserving 
this place, and they are undeserving an American Senator. 

The question before the American people now is, as I said in 
the begianing of the present session, an important question. Í 
think t is one of toe most importunt questions that has ever 
been presented to the American people. I think it touches more 
interests than any other question that has been presented since 
the issue was made whether the Government of the United States 
should be preserved or destroyed. I want to say here for my- 
self that I am not to be deterred in my opposition to this repeal 
bill by any newspaper attacks ner by any attacks that shall be 
made on floor. Believing that the repeal of the law will 
bring great dis ister to the people of the United States, I intend 
to resist it by every legitimate meansin my power. What those 
means may be I will determine for myself on my oath, respon- 
sible only to the people of the United States and my constituents 
in the State of Colorado. 

I shall not be deterred from debating this subject to the fullest 
extent by any cry that there has been enough debate. It is in- 
oer to me what may be said or what may be done out- 
side of the Chamber, or what influences may be brought here or 
brought there. I think I speak the sentiment of a great num- 
ber of Senators on this floor who feel that they have not only a 
local interest in this question, but that they have a general in- 
terest in it, and that other sections of the country are as much 
interested in itas we are. As my colleague said this morning, 
if anybody thinks we will debate it without considerable heat 
and ze l he does not appreciate the situation in which we be- 
lieve the repeal of the act will put the whole country. 

We believe that it will not only do what my colleague said it 


would do in one-third of the United States in area, but we believe 
it will bring dis ister and distress to more than four-fifths of all 
the homes in this land. We believe it is an effort by the great 
capitalist classes of this country to get control of all of the pro- 
ductive agencies of the country and to dominate it to such an 
extent that the people will become practically the serfs of those 
who hold the money of the 5 

Since I have been in public life, Mr. President, I have endeay- 
ored to direct every act of legislation in which I have been en- 
gaged with reference not to the classes, but to the masses. J 
formed my opinion upon this question years ago. I was here in 
1878, when the silver question was before Congress. Iwasa new 
member in this body, and I thought it becoming in me as a new 
member to wait to hear others on the subject. I voted on every 
occasion in the interest of silver money. and from that time to 
this upon every occasion I have, in voting for silver money, voted 
for that which I believed was conducive to the interests of the 

reat mass of the 555 We believe that the legis- 

tion now proposed is cal to their interests, and is it to 
be pane. that we are now to lie down and yield and be trod- 
den underfoot and humiliated rather than to stand here and do 
what the minority has done repeatedly—resist, with all the par- 
liamentary tactics known to parliamentarians efforts, that we be- 
lieve to be hostile to the pares interests? 

I have not said what I regard as legitimate opposition and 
legitimate obstruction, I leave that until it becomes necessary, 
if it should become so, toresorttothese. I have seen the Amer- 
ican Senate sit here night after night filibustering over the 
guration of whoshould be seated in this body and whoshould not. 

saw the last =e in Senate filibustering to prevent the Sen- 
ator from New York[Mr. HILLI from getting up a bill to bridge 
the Hudson River in State. Yet we are told that if we should 
insist upon reasonable debate it is improper obstruction, and 
that we must make haste to get rid of the Sherman act. Who 
has a right to dem nd when debate shall close in this body? 
Every Senator for himself on his oath and nobody else. 

I repeat what I said the other day: we are not here speaking 
to-day by courtesy of the Senate or by courtesy of anybody. We 
are here because the Constitution gives us the right to be here, 
and debating the question because the Constitution gives us the 
right to discuss it until we shall say upon our responsibility as 
Senators we have concluded; and when we have concluded, I 
3 then, and then only, will the Senate vote upon this ques- 

on. 

Mr. President, I have said this substantially before and I say 
it again, because I find that this statement of mine has been 
treated in certain quarters as an insolent threat. I am told that 
it is a piece of impudence for an American Senator who has 
served a good many years in this body to insist upon the right 
to be heard upon a subject that he upon his oath says he re- 
gards of more importance to the American people than any 
question which has been before the Senate for a quarter of a 
century. I propose before the debate is over to show why I think 
this is a great question, and I propose to attempt to show why 
I think that you can make a mistake by legislation here that 
will bring irretrievable disaster and distress upon the great mass 
of the people of the United States, and thit you may takea 
step w t will ba impossible to redress. So believing and so 
feeling, I approach this question with no apologies, with no ex- 
planation why I take the time of an apparently unwilling Senate, 
or why I abuse, as they say we do, a clamoring public, whether 
it beinNew Yorkor elsewhere. 

When I was on the floor last I was addressing myself to the 
question whether the Sherman law is responsible for the finan- 
cial condition that has existed in this country since the Ist of 
J uy I should have been giad to continue my remarks, because 
I did not present all that I desired to present at that time. I 
shall not go over that question again. shall not attempt now 
to repeat what I then said. I then challenged anyone in this 
body to stand here before the American people and declare that 
in his judgment the financial condition existing on the 11th day 
of September was the result of the Sherman law. Up to this 
hour nobody has accepted that challenge, unless it may be the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. RIGGINS!, who sits on this side of 
the Chamber, and the Senator from Delaware Mr. GRAN], who 
sits on the other side. Both of them did say that they thought 
the law had much to do with it, and yet the Senator who sits on 
this side made haste to say before he concluded his speech that he 
did not pretend that it was the great cause of the so-called panic. 

I said more. I said that the newspapers of the country, if 
they were truthful in their statements, had made it morally cer- 
tain that the panic was prearranged and brought on. I said I 
did not mean to charge that the authors of thist-ouble intended 
to bring on just sucha panic as now exists or did exist. but that 
they intended to bring on a pressure by getting upa fright among 
the masses upon th; Senate and the other House to compel the 


repealing of the actI think is morally certain. 
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When [addressed the Senate on the 11th instant, Idid not have 
time to present some things that [should like to bring before 
the Senate, and I will present them now. I do not care to pre- 
sent any more evidenceas to the condition of the country or with 
reference to what nad been done before the llth of September 
when I concluded my remarks. 

I asserted on this tloor the other night, night before last per- 
haps, that if the same agencies which brougat about the recent 

e were not intended to bring on another, at least they in- 
ded that the publicshould believe there was another coming. 
So, for the last. week or more the were press of the city of New 
York and other great cities that been crying for the repeal 
of the Sherman act appear to have entered into an arrangement 
with one another to sound the alarm and to declare that we are 
now about to enter upon an era of exporting gold, and we 
are told in the publie press that Mr. So and So is about to ex- 
port gold,or the rates of exchange are rapidly approaching a 
gold-exporting point. 

Ihave here an extract from the New York . a 
financial paper published in the city of New York, dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1893. It says: 

ARE GOLD EXPORTS IMMINENT? 


The alarm has rts,” but why 


over, Some 


loans by foreigners who kindly come to our rescue when 
that the silver law would be repealed, and who would at once take it back if 
they should become convinced that the law would not be repealed atall. It 


it. But we need not worry about the good or the evil will of foreign invest- 
If the silver law has exerted a bad infiuence, all 

plished, as far as the exchange of our securi- 
— for gold is concerned. There is not much left on the other side that is 


sale. 
It may be of interest to note the gold movements, however, 1a pasy years, 
and perhaps gain an idea as to the ble future of the precious metal. 
— eerie has demonstrated that is the gold-importing season, which 


y extends from September 1 to February l, or about five months. 

This year we began to import gold abouttwo months earlier than is the rule, 

and so on September 1 we had some $46,000,000 of gold that had come into the 
country since July 1. 

About $10,000,000 more, I believe, has come in since the Ist of 


uly. 


*Net exports. 


ha 
ne 


as follows: 

I will not read the remainder of the article, but will ask to be 
allowed to put it in. It is a table of the imports and exports of 
gold from 1876 to 1893, with some further remarks of the editor. 


January to June. 
Exports. | Imports. 


BERPE PBS Aye 
EXSEZRSIE8 
828888888 


| prices, not even the street 


The Daily Indieator proceeds: č 

For twelve years, from 1876 to 1887, FF. faite epg agen 
ofthe year, while in the five years since we have lost. gold four times, the ex- 
ception being 1891, when we imported net $43,000,000 of between July 1 
and December 31. That we are to add another year to list of ring 
years may fairly be assumed from the fact that we have some 000, 
to our credit for the first two months of the half year, with somet over 


$5.000,000 more for September to date. making close upon 850,000, alto- 
gether. That we keep all this and more between now and the 
ess be a serious falling off in our 


close of the year is quite certain unl 
merchandise exports, and there is no reason to anticipate that, 

I have here a report of the stock market taken from the Daily 
Indicator of September 22, the same date from which I have 
just read, and which I desire to read: 

THE GENERAL STOCK MARKET. 
WALL STRERT, Thursday, September 21, 1803. 

The market is wholly in the hands of the traders at the present time, and 
little interest is taken by anybody else in the fluctuations in quotations. 
‘The general opinion seems to be that now is as good a time to take 

there will be; an4 while there is 5 the shape ot news to 
tinue. indifference as to what 
and people see 


I do not care to read further. I read the other day briefly 
when the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] was speaking, an 
extract from the financial statement published in the Philadel- 
phia Press of September 22, 1893. I want to read it again be- 
cause it is still asserted that the present condition of tne stock 
market, which is not as r the speculators in Wall 
street would desire, is the result of the failure on the part of the 
Senate torepeal theSherman law. I read it toshow two things. 
First, that it has no influence whatever upon the stock market; 
that the intelligence in that part of the country is so great that 
they know very well it never had anything to do with the dis- 
turbance: and, secondly, that it is entirely inconsequential so far 
as they are concerned whether it shall be repealed or not. 


The stock market opened somewhat lower, but the volume of business was 
small. London did nothing. In the early part of the day the Industriais 
were advanced and in the afternoon spurtei alittle. The traders 
are about all the business that is done. 


Senate. This is ‘act considering 
attached to this matter only a short time ago. Tae market is sim; 
nant and it awaits animpetus. The people aching 

the 8 to make any important fluctuations and the leaders are 
for daylight on the tariff revision, the mercantile situation. the future o. 
the money Market, and the outcome of the silver debate and the political 
legislation in the House. There was no news of importance except routine 
reports. 


Task that I may put the remainder of this article in ths REO- 


ORD without reading: 

The Bank of England rate of discount was reduced from 4 to 3} per cent. 
The proportion of reserve to liability rose to 53.82 per cent as compared with 
52.56 per cent last week and 49.54 per cent in the corres weex last year. 
The bullion increased £486,000 and the reserve 27 “yt 8 
of the actives, 


471 listed and 21,192 unlisted shares. caer Bele easy on call in New York at 
2 and 3 per cent, and it is reported that city banks are still receiving 
> shipments from country institutions. Clearing-house certificates to 
the amount of $350,000 were retired in New York, leaving about $41,090,000 0ut- 
standing. S exchange is stiffer. Mr. James R. Keene, who has been 
the street leader in New York for many years, expects to take a short vaca- 
tion next week, 

The action of the stock market proves conclusively that silver repeal is a 
matter of small influence, except when it is manipulated. In the present 
uncertain state of the repeal we would havea t bear market ifthe 
whole business were dependent on repeal. Instead of this the bull traders 
have been able for two weeks to hold prices almost steady in the face of bad 
news from Wash: mn. The si on there is more uncertain than is 
thought in finan quarters, and it has been further complicated by the 
1 action of Speaker Crisp in the matter of the elections vill. The 
orders of the Administration which were so patent in the Huuse are so far 
disregarded in the Senate, and Mr. VOORHEES has but little authority inthe 
Senate. Thesilver Senators are not the only people who are consuming and 
is: “How can it be ar- 


apostrophizing time. A great question in that body 

ranged so that the Southern fres-goinage Senators who are too great to ac- 
ene from the Adminis! m can vote for re without appearing 
to be inconsistent?"’ The solution of this question one of the problems 


on which time is being used at Washington. 


I skip part of it and read the following, to which I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate: 


There are ominous rumors in the street that New York will again 
screws on the Senate. Whether this is street talk or not remains to 
but the hardening of the rate of sterling exchange at a time of large mer- 
chandise exports and in the middle of our expo! season, looks as if gold 
exports would be made to influence the silverlunatics. There is no question 
but that the banks of New York are still wi money from merchants _ 
while millions of idle cash because of a tacit arrangement not to 
unloose it until the Senate votes for repeal. Now. if gold 5 move - 

occurrence on which to im 


ment began. that would be another 
public thought and on which popular ent could be based. There 
kind. The public have learned 


t the 
seen, 


one point lacking in mme of 
thatthe influence of the Aver bill on business has 


of those who ha urged that everything depended 
8 ve on re’ 
ve not been verified. Indeed, much that was said 1 
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recent occurrences, and the feeling that the influence of the law was wildly 
exaggerated for political effect has spread at W. m and elsewhere. 
Exports of gold at this time ht emphasize this fee and, rightly or 


his 
wrongly, it would be said n gold went out at the behest of Wall street. 
Not an hour would be gained in the Senate for the repeal cause by any such 
movement. 

I believe that a very large number of intelligent people in the 
city of New York who favor the repeal of the Sherman law are 

that its effect upon the business of the country has been 
practically nothing. I have the circular of Henry Clews & Co. 
of the date of September 9. It came to me after my remarks of 
the 11th, or if I had it at the time I did not use it. e circular 
says: 

“The winter of our discontent has been made glorious summer” by the 
death knell of the panic, and now it is over, it can be reviewed, and of all 
the panics that this country has ever had, it has been the silliest, as there 
was less cause for it than any previous one. It is not unlike the *‘ Bull- 
Run” cå the war period. From the day that memorable event 
occurred up to this date, I have never yet been able to find anybody who 
could give a reason for its occurrence, whether on the battlefield or off at 
the time. The same can be said of the recent financial panic. I venture to 
say that no one can now givea d and justifiable reason for it having oc- 
curred; for that reason it has na‘ Bull-Run” panic. The whole coun- 
try, in consequence, has had to go through a general liquidation of credits. 
In fact, it started as a gold c; then came a silver panic, which was fol- 
lowed by a credit panic, and the climax was reached by a money panic. 


I have here a large number of such articles that I might read, 
but I do not care to do so. 

Now, I come to the question. I think it must be substantially 
admitted by everybody that this panic wasnot brought about by 
the Sherman law. I know to-day when the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] was holding a little colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from New York 
Use. HILL], both the Senator from Delaware and the Senator 

rom New York asserted that if the law was repealed the panic 
would be over, but neither of those distinguished Senators has 
spent a moment in the Senate in endeavoring to show in what 
way the Sherman law brought on the panic. 
hey assert with a great deal of vehemence that it did bring 
it on, or that it had something to do with bringing iton, but the 
modus operandi, as to the way theissue of $3,000,000 and more a 
month of money that is just as good as the gold in the Treasury, 
because it commands the gold could have any tendency to alarm 
and disturb the public they have never seen fit to enlighten the 
Senate, and I venture the assertion that they will never try. I 
know they may say in a general way the public thought we were 
going to come to à silver basis. How could the public be alarmed 
and believe that we were coming toa silver basis when the paper 
that was being issued was, by the policy of the Government, pay- 
able in gold, and while the bullion that was being bought was not 
being put into money, but packed away in the Treasury? 

Now, it would be interesting if either the Senator from Dela- 
ware or the Senator from New York would enlighten us as to the 
method by which the law of 1890 frightens and disturbs the capi- 
talists not only in this country, but all over the world. I should 
be tly obliged if some Senator would now, in the time that I 
will be glad to yield him, give one reason why that happened. It 
is not enough to say that people are frightened. Trepeat, there 
has been no evidence before the Senate that the Sherman law 
has been a potent agency in bringing about this disturbance at all. 

Mr. STEWART. May I interrupt the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it not possible that the threat which has 
been hanging over the country that the law would be repealed 
has alarmed persons for fear we would go toa gold basis and 
make money much more valuable, and for that reason keep it 
out of property? I have heard many business men talk in that 
way, and 1 think there is a general sentiment in the country 
that they will keep their money because it will become more 
valuable when we go to a gold basis. 

Mr. TELLER. Very likely. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that is the case. 

Mr. TELLER. Very likely in that way it may have had some 
influence upon business. It is not the act itself which has had 
the effect, but it is the threat against the act, the attempt to get 
rid of the act. I stated the other day, and I repeat it now, that 
from the hour when the President called the extra session busi- 
ness grew worse. Anattempt was made in New York the day 
that they got the news to bolster up stocks and the next day the 
stocks were lower than they had been before. When the repeal 
bill rege the other House an attempt was made then to sustain 
stocks. They went up the day they got the news, and went down 
the next day; and they have been going down eve since until 
with a few days. 

When this question was up some weeks ago, and the Senator 
from Gochela tae. GORDON] was making some remarks, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] made haste to tell him that 


the passage of the repeal bill in the other House had put cotton 
14 points above what it had been the day before. The Senator 
trom Louisiana has never risen in the Senate to tell us that on 


the next day it went 19 points below, which is a fact, as he can 
find by reference to the Financial Chronicle on my desk. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I simply called the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia to the rise in the price of cotton as re- 
ported by the daily telegraphic dispatches at the time the state- 
ment was made, As to the fluctuations of cotton since and the 
causes of those fluctuations, I think I shall be abundantly able 
to answer the Senator when I take the floor to speak on this 
2 as I propose to do before the debate is closed. I think 

shall be able to show beyond the peradventure of a doubt that 
the delay which has taken place in the Senate in giving the 
country the relief which I think it is entitled to receive and for 
which itis clamoring has cost the cotton-planters of the South 
millions of dollars up to this time and will cost them millions 
more if the delay is 5 much further. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope While the Senator is upon the floor on 
that occasion he will tell the Senate further how much the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873 has cost the cotton-planters. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I can answer the Senator that we 
are considering now the repeal of the Sherman act, and my opin- 
ion is that the decline in the price of cotton since the e of 
the Bland-Allison actand the Shermanact has beena greatdeal 
larger than itwas before that date. With the Bland-Allisonact 
and the Sherman act upon the statute book, look at your figures 
and see when the decline hastaken place. If weare toattribute 
the decline to the fiscal legislation, why will you go back to 1873, 
and attribute the decline to 1873 and not attribute the decline to 
the condition of the fiscal legislation at the time the greatest de- 
cline took place? 3 

Mr. TELLER. I hope while the Senator is on the floor—not 
now, but when he takes the floor in his own right—he will also 
tell the Senate what will be the price of cotton when he has suc- 
ceeded in demonetizing silver completely in this country. Let 
him prophesy a little as to what will happen in the future. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I have not been engaged in proph- 
ecy. Ihave been engaged in a retrospect, looking at the actual 
facts. I consider that the Senator is engaged in prophecy. I 
am engaged in casting my vote here. I endeavor to deal with 
facts, not with prophecy. 

PE STEWART. Why could you not look as far back as 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will cast his eye back to 1873 
he will find that cotton was worth 16 cents in gold; that in 1874 it 
was worth less, and it kept gradually dropping until it came to 
a point where nearly all the cotton-raisers in the South declared 
if it went much below they would have to cease to raise cotton. 
It may be that the Senator is correct that the Bland-Allison 
act, which was not a silver measure, and that the Sherman act, 
which is not a silver messure, have not sustained cotton as free 
coinage would have sustained it; but it can not be said that those 
acts W the price of cotton or changed it for the worse a 
particle. fore I get through I shall call attention to the con- 
ditions which have brought a low price to the cotton-planter and 
tothe wheat-grower of this country; and there can be nomistake 
about it. The Senator from Louisiana will be ingenious indeed 
if he can find any reason why cotton has fallen more than one- 
half in price since 1873. 

7 5 STEWART. It has all the time borne the same price as 
silver. 
amr: McPHERSON. And yet production has increased year 


ter year. 

Mr. TELLER, I know production has increased, and so has 
consumption increased with production. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will take the market reports from 1873 down to this 
time he will find that as gold appreciated, as compared with the 
commodities, just so cotton went down; or, in other words, that 
cotton has fallen because it has been measured in gold. An 
ounce of bar silver to-day will buy twice as much cotton as an 
ounce of bar silver would buy in 1873, when silver was selling 
in this country for 81.32 an ounce and cotton at 16 cents per 
pound in gold. 

I do not mean to say that the entire fall in cotton is to be at- 
tributed to the financial policy of the United States, but I do say 
that a great portion, more than 50 per cent of its fall can be at- 
tributed entirely to our financiil policy and to nothing else. 
What I have said of cotton may be said of wheat. But of that I 
shall ak at another time. I did not intend to speak of the 
operation of the act of 1873 upon prices at this point in my re- 
marks. Later on I shall come to that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. No, if the Senator does not make a speech. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam hardly able to make a speech. 

Mr. TELLER. I am sorry. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ihave been prohibited from making such 
an effort for the past three weeks. 
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Mr. TELLER. I sympathize with the Senator. I have been 
in the same condition myself. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I now ask the Senator, what was it that 
has produced the great depression in values, the prostration in 
business and in industries, if it has not been the Sherman law? 
The Senator states that it was not the export of coa. He states 
it was not for want of prosperity among the business industries 
of the 5 

Mr. TELLER. I answered that question the other day, but I 
have no objection to answering it again for the benefit of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

In the first place, I should like to ask the Senator to qualify 
his question a little. How long does he mean the great depres- 
sion has existed? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator, in the remarks he made a 
few days ago, read some newspaper statements, some editorials 
and he also asserted, upon his own authority, that there had 
been greater prosperity in this country up to December, 1892 

Mr. TELLER. I beg pardon; I brought it up to May, 1893. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well, up to May, so much the bet- 
ter for my contention; there had been a longer anda greater 
era of prosperity than had been known in this country for agreat 
number of years. Immediately and almost without notice, in 
spite of the great prosperity of which the Senator speaks, the 
country was suddenly convulsed. What was it that produced 
the great convulsion? The Senator tells us that it was not the 
export of gold, for we could have paid away more gold if we 
han owed it than we did pay: 

It was not for the want of prosperity among the business en- 
terprises up to that time. But suddenly, as a thief in the night, 
confidence was lost, binks closed one after another, business en- 
terprises went into the hands of receivers, and it was found in 
most of the cases, when you came to investigate business affairs, 
that the assets were in excess of the liabilities, showing that it 
was no recklessness on the port of banks, no . on the 

rt of the people. But still the panic appeared. Now, the 
5 says that the Sherman law has nothing to do with it. 
Then, in God’s name, what has had something to do with it? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator as usual makes a speech. I do 
not object to that, but that he must adopt it as his own, for I can 
not accept it as mine. I will answer the question when I come 
toitina moment. The Senator says I said we had prosperity 
for a greater length of time than we ever had it, or words to that 
effect. I made no such statement. I said that in 1889, when 
Congress met here in December, there was a very disturbed 
financial condition in the country, and that it grew worse all 
winter. 

I believe everybody will admit that to be true and that when 
we reached the spring of the year it was exceedingly threaten- 
ing, so much so that the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
authority that he might exercise, and of which I have never 
found any fault, took the surplus money of the Treasury and put 
it in New York for the purchase of bonds in order to give the 
New York market currency—a very proper measure, beneficial 
to the Government of the United States, and to the mercantile 
and general interests of that great city. That action averted 
for the time the trouble that was threatened. Then we passed 
the Sherman act, and by means of the Sherman act at one single 
movement, the moment it became a law, we took $62,000,000 out 
of the Treasury and put it into the arteries of trade. It went 
over to New York immediately to purchase bonds—#62,000,000 
that without that law could not have been touched. 

We followed that then by the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes, which the people gladly took in New 
York as quickly as they would gold; and by that movement we 
prevented a panic that was inevitable in 1890. Soon after the 

sage of the act, which became effective on the 14th of August, 
or in the following month, there arose in Great Britain a great 
financial disturbance. The great house of Baring Brothers failed, 
the greatest private banking concern in the world, I think, un- 
less the Rothschilds. Certainly it was the greatest private 
banking house in Great Britain, and it had been for two genera- 
tions in the estimation of the public as sound as the k of 
England. I do not believe that there was a man in this country 
or in England who doubted the solvency of the Baring Brothers 
until the crisis came. 

That came in September, 1890. Then a gentleman who had 
been governor of the Bank of England learned that this house 
was in distress, and knowing what its failure meant to British 
interests and, more than that, what it meant to the whole world 
because if the Baring Brothers had failed it is the opinion of the 
best financiers in Europe the Bank of England would have been 
compelled to suspend specie payments, and if it had done that 
there would have been a toppling all over the world, and there 
would have been a panic in this country such as compared with 
what this panic has been a mere émeute—induced the Bank of 


England to come to the relief of the failing house, and thus 
averted a panic throughout the world. I have said that the act 
of 1890 then carried us through that crisis. 

The next spring we sent over to Great Britainand to France 
and to Germany, where this disturbed condition existed, 873,000, 
000 of gold in four months. In the month of May, 1891, we sent out 
every day, including Sundays, a million dollars of gold. This 
exportation did not bring any panic. The Sherman law was in 
full force and effect, and the people knew that it was in full 
force and effect. I said the seventy-odd million dollars of gold 
that we sent to Europe brought prosperity in a limited degree 
to Europe, and it did not in the slightest disturb affairs in this 
country, because the men who have been making the raid upon 
the Sherman law had not then determined that it was necessary 
that they should secure the repeal of that act. 

It had not occurred to them that they could make the export 
of gold in 1891 an excuse for an attack upon the Sherman law, 
and they did not attempt to doit. The newspapers did dosome 
talking aboutit, but there was no general alarm. The conse- 

uence was that in proper time, in a few months, a little more 
than one-half of it came back to this country. From July down 
to November, if I am not mistaken in the dates, $38,000,000 and 
more returned. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, may I ask 

Mr. TELLER. Wait a minute. I said then that the act 
brought prosperity from that time up to May, 1893. Then there 
was a change in the condition of affairs, Id had been going 
abroad all winter. As J told the Senate, on the former occa- 
sion, it went abroad simply because we were buying more than 
we were selling. We were simply paying our debts, and the 
Senator from New Jersey knows as well as I do that as the im- 
ports increased the exports of gold increased also. As the im- 
ports of merchandise exceeded our exports of merchandise so in 
proportion the gold went. 

I told the Senate then that the people in New York who had 
determined that the act should be repealed got together and an- 
nounced that they intended to withhold from the borrowing 
classes of the great West the money that they had been in the 
hibit of borrowing. The Senator does not deny that that con- 
ference was held at Mr. Williams’s house, and there was present 
at that conference the Secretary of the Treasury, who, no mat- 
ter what he did say, there is no proof here or anywhere that he 
dissented from the policy announced, that they intended to pinch 
the West and compel the Western Senators, because of the dis- 
turbance in the finances of the Western country, to consent to 
the ropen of the act. I have said that is what brought the panic 
about in part. I did not claim that it was the only cause. I did 
not attempt to give all the reasons. I will give them before I 
get through. I will give what I think are the real reasons why 
this disaster has occurred. Now I will hear the Senator from 
New Jersey if he wishes to question me. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? , : 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I would not ask the Senator to yield to 
me in the middle of his speech were it not for the fact that he 
broadly challenged any Senator upon this floor to give some 
reason may the Sherman law was adjudged guilty and could be 
proved A lty of the evil of which we complain. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator is perfectly right. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator now undertakes to say, if I 
correctly understand him, that it is because of an export of zold, 
that we were indebted to foreign nations in our trade relations 
with them of imports and exports. 

Mr. TELLER. How is that? 

Mr«McPHERSON. The Senator lays it to our trade rela- 
tions of exports and imports. 

Mr, TELLER. What? The financial difficulty? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iso understand; the exports of gold. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, not at all. I said that was the reason 
way gold went abroad, not that it was the cause of the panic. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I assure the Senator it could not have 
been the reason, because we did not owe any country in Europe 
a great amount of money above our exports; but it was because 
there was a difference against us in the balance of indebtedness. 
The balance of indebtedness was made up by a return of our se- 
curities, which were poured in upon us here ina perfect flood, 
and for the past two years we have been purchasing our securi- 
ties from English and European holders at high prices. 

Now, the gold is returning to us; and why? It comes in pay- 
ment of 60-cent wheat. It comes bick again in payment of se- 
curities which they sold to us eight or ten moaths ago at par, 
and theyare buying them back to-day at 50 cents upon the dollar. 

That is the reason, Mr. President, why gold left us and why 
gold is returning tous. Want of confidenee among the people 
that the financial policy of the Government could not be main- 
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tained was the eause of the 
passed, it was declared that it was not a law that was satisfacto: 
to either the silver adyocate or the opponent of silver. It foun 
not one single advocate or vote upon this side of the Chamber. 
It was not a bill which was acceptable to anybody. 

Now,why? Itdid not grant to silver all that the silver men 
wanted the bill to do. It granted to silver a larger place in our 
circulation than was thought safe by the banking interests, the 
financial interests, the capital of the country, and by all prudent 
business men in the country. It was a departure from all known 
rules of tinaneein this country. It was said by the people of this 
country and by foreigners as well that it was abhorrent to every 
principle of sound finance. 

And why? It abandoned the policy as we had it under the 
Bland- Allison act, which provided for the coinage of $2,000,000 
a month, and it injected tead four and a half million ounees 
a month of additional silver intoour circulation. What else did 
itprovide for? It provided for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes issued upon deposit of that silver bullionin gold. It 
was declared to be the policy of the Government that all coins, 
t the two metals,” I believe were the words of the law, should be 
maintained on a parity. 

Sir, there was no actual discretion left in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to redeem those Treasury noies in silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Why not? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not the least bit. He was commanded 
by the terms of the law to maintain the parity, and how could he 
maintain the parity between a stronger metal and a weaker 
metal by redeeming the notes in the weaker metal itself? 

Not a particle of discretion, free from other demands in the 
law, is left in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the redemption of these notes, because if he did not redeem them 

ld, then the notes would be made payable in silver coin, 
which would be worse even than the notes themselves. The 
notes have behind them a security in silver, placed there upon 
terms of gold. Every one of those notes has behind it, in the 
Treasury of the United States, a gold dollar's worthofsilver. The 
law provided that the Secretary of the Treasury shouldcoin the 
silver for the purpose of redeeming the notes, which he ht 
do either in go'd or silver coin. Following that is a declaration 
of policy. The Secretary was not commanded to pay the notes 
in gold, but he was commanded to maintain the parity, and there 
was nothing either in the Treasury or within the power of the 
dee to obtain which would make the parity secure except 

ld co 
18 — I have said, the people became alarmed, they became sus- 

icious that it would not be possible for the Government to re- 
PEA its promises and to maintain its policy of continuing gold 
ments, and the fear was that we were going to the silver 
sis. There was but $100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury to re- 
deem $1,100,000,000 of silver and paper circulation: and that 
$100,000,000 was pledged toas p That specia per- 
was the redemption of the greenbacks. But, aside from 
The greenbicks stood six or seven hundred millions of silver 
and paper 1 behind which there was no free gold in the 
Treasury with which to redeem it. Therefore the people be- 
came alarmed and feared that we were going from the gold 
to the silver plane with our money, and finally the money 
gan to be drawn out of the banks, and the people became 
alarmed also, fearing that even the financial institutions of our 
country were not to be trusted. 

There was $200,000,000 of circulation taken out of the national 
banks alone within two or three months by frightened deposit- 
ors, to say nothing of the vast amount which was taken out of 
the State banks, the savings banks, the private banks, and trust 
comp nies. Nobody can estimate rise ms amount of Sener 
withdrawn from circulation, which had been taken out of 
these institutions by frightened depositors. The banks were un- 
able to meet their obligations, for, as is always the case, when one 
man becomes frightened with respect to his money all his neigh- 
bors become frightened at the same time, and they made their 
drafts upon the Treasury. The Treasury was unable to meet 
them. The Treasury hid no gold except the $100,000,000 re- 
serve, and for every dollar that the Treasury was depleted of 
the amount of security behind the greenbacks for their redemp- 
tion wed s much was the confidence of the people lessened in the 

nbacks. 
yr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean to say thatany drafts 
were made upon the Treasury which were not responded to? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say that drafts were coming upon a de- 
pleted Tre 1 5 

Mr. TELLER. Ah! 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Day after day the demand was made for 
the redemption of Treasury notes issued in exchange for silver 
bullion, and that demand was met in gold. The Secretary 
thought he had no right to pay these obligations in anything 


c. When the Sherman law was | but gold. What was the result? The $100,000,000 reserve of 


gold was brought down to about 890, 000, 000, and there was no 
one who could say how much further it would be depleted if this 
process should be continued. ; 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it would be a little difficult to 
answer that question,” but I shall have to challenge the as- 
sumption of the Senator that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
obliged to pay gold on the Treasury notes. There is nodeclara- 
tion of that kind in the law. 

The Treasury note is payable in coin. Of course Ineed not say 
to the Senator from New Jersey, who is familiar with these 
things, that that means either silver or gold. Coin“ does not 
mean gold, it means either silver or old. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The law requires that the parity shall be 
maintained. 

Mr. TELLER. No; the law does not say that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall maintain the parity. It says it is the es- 
tablished policy ofthe United States to maintain the parity. That 
might mean one thing, and it might mean another. It might 
mean that the Governmentof the United States intended by some 
subsequent legislation to provide that these notes should be paid 
in gold only; it might mean that the Government of the United 
States intended at some time to provide that silver and gold 
should be alike paid out on a debt, as was done at one time in 
France, for the purpose of maintaining the parity; it might mean 
that the Government should simply limit the amount of silver 
which was to be in use; or it might mean that the Government 
should limit the amount of paper 1 which was to be put in 
use, for that would main the parity, as everybody knows. 
So there was no obligation on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay gold. The Government was tocoin silver to re- 
deem these notes. If they were not to be paid in silver at all, 
why coin silver? ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. TELLER. Thope the Senator will wait untill get through. 
I will give him a chance in a few moments on that point. If the 
silver placed in the Treasury was there as security for the Treas- 
ury notes, pray tell us how it could be any security whatever, if 
it was there not for coining purposes, but to be left there simply 
as a commodity? 

There was eon the act which required the Treasury to 

ay gold at all; and if Secretary Foster had said when the ‘frst 
reasury note was presented, I will pay it in silver,” what 
would have been the result? Those notes would have stood ex- 
actly like the silver certificates, and they would have been in 
public estimation the same as if we had put in the act “payable 
in silver.” Secretary Foster did not choose to do that. His 
successor came in. I will admitthat he had a different task. I 
submit that Mr. Carlisle, when he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. was placed in a very different position from what Secretary 
Foster occupied. Secretary Foster was absolutely at liberty to 
pay either silver or gold. It is somewhat doubtful whether Sec- 
retary Carlisle was at liberty to do that without creating some 
disturbance and some distrust. He did not do it, however. He 
* old, and everybody who went to the Treasury for gold got 
t. e Senator can not show that anybody whoever went there 
and put his Treasury note down did not get gold for it. 

One of the first things announced by the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, or rather by the President for him, I believe, when 
there was some question as to what he was going to do, was that 
the intention was to pay gold. When it was said the Secretary 
had some doubt whether we ought to pay silver or gold on these 
certificates, the President of the Uni States himself in- 
terviewed, and he is reported to have said, I propose to have 

old paid.” Did the people distrust the President? Did they 

istrust our ability because we had only ninety-eight or ninety- 
nine million dollars of gold then in the Treasury? Does the 
Senator think that the people distrust a country which receives 
a million dollars every day in its revenues? 

The Senator goes bick and reasons in a circle, just as he did 


before. He says it is the Sherman law that is r msible. I 
ask why? He says the people became distrustful. That is the 
same statement which has been made b2fore. WhatI complain 


of is that nobody shows why the Government was distrusted. It 
is not enough to say that the people were afraid thatthey could 
not get gold. That is the opinion of the Senator: but nobody in 
this country ever offered a Treasury note who did not Ft gold 
for it; and there have been only 840, 000.000 of these Treasur. 
notes taken out during this excitement. I think $10,000,000 
went to Europe; and so in the course of a year we sent to Europe 
$87,000,000 of gold, of which we have got considerably more than 
half back in two months, with the same law in existence. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. who sits besidt me, 
says that we h rverecovered all buteighteen millions of the amount 
which went abroad; and thesame law is still on the statute books. 
Can it be said that gold went out because of the Sherman law 
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when it began to come back with the Sherman law still in exist- 
ence a month b-fore we even assembled here? 
Isy ain, as I said the other day, that there was no state- 
ment yis public journals that the Government was not able to 
meet its obligations in gold. I the Senator from New 
Jersey to show any public utterances in Europe in respectable 
economic and financial papers that there was danger that we could 
not meet our obligations in gola. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question, 
because I know his knowledge is very much superior to mine on 
this question. 

Mr. TELLER. I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask whether the Senator does not think 
that the return of gold was largely influenced by the declara- 
tion of the President that payments would be eontinued in gold? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the declaration of the 
President may be very potent around here, but it is not potent 
suo gh to bring one ounce of gold from Great Britain, nor from 
Franve,nor Germany. Gold does net come at the bidding of pol- 
iticians. Gold comes at the bidding of commerce. 

Mr. PALMER. But I beg to say that I had supposed that 

ld might be moved or influenced by the declarations of the 
8 policy of the Government, and that the declarations of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury amounted to 
the fixing of the policy of the Government until it should be 
ehanged by legislation. 

F. MESE ER. The policy of the Government was announced 
in March, when Mr. Carlisle was hesitating whether he would 
redeem in silver or in gold the one hundred and forty-odd mil- 
lions of Trei:sury notes, if presented; and the President of the 
Uniied States announced the policy then that every Treasur 
note, greenback, and Government bond should be paid in gold; 
and, as suggesied here, the panic began then, or nearly then; 
certainly soon after. If the Senator from Tllinois can show that 
the Sherman law drove gold out, and that then it came back 
simply seeking its former habitat, like some wild animal which 
had traveled abroad when frightened and had come back when 
the fright was over, then the Senator might possibly show that 
the Sherman law had brought gold back. 

I assert that a careful examination of the expor ts of this coun- 
try will do much more to convince the Senator that gold came 
buck because the exports were going out in large quantities, 
as stated by the Senator from New Jersey, on account of Europe 
buying our 60-cent wheat, our meat, our cotton,our corn. That 
is what 5 ee gold back. It was no edict of the President or 
of sayboay e se. 

Mr. PALMER. The point which I wanted to suggest does 
not involve the question of what drove goid out. I was not dis- 
cussing the question of what drove gold out. 

Ne PALMER. Tam simply, ceed that i be possi 

t R. Iam simply sugges tit may be possi- 
ble that it was largely effected, though not altogether, by a dec- 
laration of a policy on Se paes of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, w would remain the fixed policy until 

islation would alter it. 

y.CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to ask the Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Do J understand the Senator from Illinois 
to ssy that there were such declarations made on the part of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PALMER. I have just given the information which ey- 
erybody e s2 hason this subject. I understood there was such a 
declaration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then, I will ask the Senator whether he 
remembers what caused these declarations? What created the 
alarm? Was it the fact that gold was going out, or was it the 
prerio declaration of the Secretary of the Treasury which 

rew doubt upon the question whether or not he would redeem 
the Treasury notes issued under the aet of 1890 in gold or in 
silver? Whit was the occasion of the declaration which the 
Senator from Illinoiscites here as showing that the Administra- 
tion did something to keep gold from going abroad? 

Mr. PALMER. I have an indistinct impression that there 
was some expression used by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
which was Pe oer to put in doubt the question as to what the 
policy of the Government would be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is it not perfectly well understood that 

that was the fact? 
» Mr. PALMER. The Senator may so understand it, out I un- 
derstand the policy of the Government became settled by means 
the Senator understands as well as I, that the obligations of the 
Government should be paid in go d. 8 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Did that sta itement ever appear over the 

ture of tlie Secretary o the Treasury? 
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over the signature of the Secretary of the Treasury. Certain], 
no appeared over thesignature of the Presidentof the Uni 
States, buf the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER]. it seemed 
to me, was claiming credit for the Administration for banog 
done something which checked the outflow of gold, and itseeme 
to me he omitted to state a fact which should go along with it, 
which he now candidly and frankly states, as becomes the Sena- 
tor, that it was the declaration by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of a doubt as to whether the Treusury notes under the act of 
1890 should be paid in gold or silver which caused the panic; 
which, as the Senator now says, it was meritorious on the 
of the President and the Secretary of the 3 to check by 
their utterances. If I am wrong in my theory of what took place 
I should be very glad to be set right either by the Senator from 
Illinois or the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I will 
say that I asked the question of the Senator from Colorado for 
the single purpose of getting information. Ianswerthe Senator 
from New BR by saying that I had no idea of claiming 
credit for anybody or throwing discredit upon anybody. I was 
simply seeking light upon this interesting question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will excuse me. There 
seemed to me to be a feeling on his part that he was bringing in 
a very meritorious fact here, that the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had done these things; andit seemed tome 
very proper, if the facts were so—I do not know whether it was 
so or not—that there should go along with the Senator's state- 
ment the fact that the panic had been caused in a large degree 
by this expression of doubt on the part of the Secretary of the ~ 
Treasury as to whether he would keep the Treasury notes of 1890 
upon a parity with gold. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to ask the Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Illinois stated that there 
seg a declaration by the President of an intention to pay out 

old. 
= Mr. PALMER. Substantially. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the declaration the Senator referred 
to, which was made in March last, to redeem these notes in gold 
as a reason why gold was retained. Does that have anything to 


do with it? 
Mr. PALMER. Imerely asked the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. STEWART. I ask the Senator from Illinois if, in his 


opinion, that policy, declared by the Presid nt in March last, 
hada srt to retain gold in the Treasury? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. STEWART. Now, I d remind the Senator of the 
fact that France and Germany pursued exactly a different policy. 
3 paid out silver and held their gold. let our gold go 
and it did go. I had aiwayssup our gold went because the 
Secretary of the Treasury wanted it to go. 

Mr. PALMER. I may be allowed to say that I suppose the 
statesmen of Germany and France acted wisely with reference 
to their own condition, and that the President and Secretary of 
the Treasury acted wisely with r=ference to our condition, and 
I had supposed when it became certain as to what the policy of 
this Government was to be, that that tended to supplement the 
restoration of confidence and to influence the movementof gold. 

Mr. STEWART. This was a mere question us to the move- 
ment of gold, but the fact is that our Government exercised its 
option and paid out gold. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so. 

Mr. STEWART. The other governments exercised the op- 
tion differently, and retained their gold, and our gold went and 
theirs did not. 

r. PALMER. T have no doubt that those governments pur- 
sued the policy which they deemed wisest. 

Mr. STEWART. They kept their gold and we paid ours out. 
That is the difference. 

Mr. TELLER. I thought the Senator from New Jersey rose 
awhile ago to ask me a question, but I could not yield to him 
until the Senator from Illinois had finished. I now yield to 


him. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not wish to occupy time at all; but 
only to make a se to the suggestion m de by the Senator 
fromNew Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. I wish only to sy that 
if the fact that the public were notified in some way, whether 
by idle rumor, common report, or whether it was by something 
which the Seeretary of the Treasury was alleged to have said— 
for certainly it did not ap over his signature—that that of 
itself was sufficient to uce a panic in connection with other 
things which were then working to produce such result. 
I do not say that th- so-called interview with the Secre 
had much to do with the financial trouble. I do not think it 5 


‘ir. CHANDLER. Ido not understand that anything appeared because the President, a few days after the time referred to, de- 
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elared it to be the unalterable policy of this Government to 
maintain the parity, to maintain gold payments, and tocontinue 
the financial policy of this Government. 

How could the financial policy of this Government be main- 
tained if the Secretary of the Treasury should pay in silver coin 
the Treasury notes, amounting to $150,000,000, when the law de- 
clared that it was the policy of this Government to maintain the 
two metals on a parity? There is no way that the parity could 
be maintained between the two metals, confessedly unequal, ex- 
cept by paying the certificates representing one in the better 

? Therefore the Secretary of the Treasury, obeying the law 
and the injunction here found, has redeemed these notes in gold. 

I will admit all the Senator from Colorado says, that the Sec- 
re had paid in gold all the notes which had been presented; 
but there was at one time a very serious period in the history 
of the Treasury of the United States with respect to this ques- 
tion. It was thought that the Treasury could go no further in 
the direction of the redemption of these notes. The banks, 
having $200,000,000 of gold in their reserves, were not treating 
the paper issues of the Government as the Government was 
ob to treat them. The people outside of the Treasury and 
outside of the banks, who held $300,000,000 of gold coin, were 
not exchanging their gold for Treasury notes. Nobody was 
obliged to do thatexcept the Treasury of the United States, and 
the 2 had only 8100, 000, 000 of gold out of 8600, 000,000 of 
the stock of gold said to be in the country. How could the 
Treasury maintain these gold payments or maintain the financial 
policy of this Government unless it could obtain gold with which 
to do it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The period of time about which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois wishes light (and as to which I am an humble 
follower of his also seeking light) when these declarations were 
made or sup to be made first by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which led to doubt as to how the Treasury notes of 1890 
were to be redeemed, and the declarations of the President at a 
later period, was in April, and the 1 if I remember right, 
which led to the 9 exports of gold, was afterwards, So the 
declarations to which the Senator from Illinois refers as having 
prevented the outflow of gold were made before the outflow 
took place. If I am wrong, Senators will correct me. 

But I have understood—and I ask the Senator from New Jer- 

sey whether it is not a fact—that at one time the Secretary of 
the Treasury wrote to the Assistant Treasurer at New York, 
directing him to stop redeeming the Treasury notes of 1890 in 
gold, and that the fact that such a letter had been written be- 
came known in banking circles in New York City. I am so in- 
formed, and if the fact is not so, I should be very glad to know 
it; if it is so, I think the fact ought to be known, and perhaps 
the Senator from New Jersey or some other Senator can tell me 
whether it is true or not. 
Mr. McPHERSON. I think the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
an interview with some newspaper correspondent, was alleged 
to have said, in effect, that it might be necessary to pay the 
Treasury notes in silver coin; in other words, if the Treasury 
could not obtain the gold, and having it not, if it could not be 
obtained from the banks, which held about $200,000,000, if it 
could not be taken outof the hoards of the people in this country 
who had hoarded every remaining dollar of gold against the day 
of disaster, then how could the Treasury get it, except by the 
issue of bonds and the purchase of gold? 

Let us see what that would have accomplished. There has 
been here a very oe doubt expressed as to the power of the 
Secretary of the ury. I wish to wy ies myself that if the 
responsibility were placed upon me as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under existing law to issue bonds with which to purchase 
Eoi to continue the purchase of silver, I should say that the 
authority to do it was not found in the law; but, as it will be re- 
membered by every Seuator, bills were introduced in the last 
Congress giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
issue 3 per cent bonds for the purpose of replenishing the gold 
in the Treasury to meet this ever-increasing obligation, which 
was daily coming upon us by reason of the purchase of silver, 
and the bills failed of passage. 

I repeat that I think there was at one time an interview al- 
leged to have occurred—whether truthfully or otherwise I do 
not know—in which the Secretary of the Treasury expressed in 
effect a fear that it might become necessary to resort to a silver 
redemption of the notes. This would amount to putting us at 
once upon a silver basis, and when we had reached the silver 
basis it would be a step which we could never retrace. The evi- 
dence of it is found in this panic itself, for almost every dollar of 
gold, sve that controlled by the Treasury, had gone out of cir- 
culation, and even the paper issues of the Government, which 


had the promise of redemption in gold, like the greenbacks 
were aso hoasded. 9 5 i 

The other issues of the Government, like the Treasury notes, 
which had a chance of redemption in gold, had also gone into 
their hiding places. Therefore, if we had reached the point 
where the ‘freasury would have been obliged to proceed with 
this condition of things sta it in the face; in short, if there 
had been no extra session of Congress and no pronounced judg- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and if there had not been 
a reasonable and just expectation on the tof the people of 
this country that the Senate itself was to follow the lead of the 
House of Representatives and repeal the Sherman law, we would 
to-day be in a condition little short of being upon a silver basis. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a remark? I 
do not wish to interrupt him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me, in order that I may move 
eae Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Tennessee will waita 
moment I will simply state an idea that is in my mind, and then 
I shall yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. . 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from New Jersey, like the 
Senator from Illinois, has admitted that the Secretary of the 
Treasury did make certain expressions which threw a doubt 
about the intent of the Government to redeem the Tre.sury 
notes of 1890 in gold, and the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will not do me the injustice 
to say that I attributed to the Secretary of the Treasury any 
such statement. I said it was an alleged statement appearing 
somewhere in an interview. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is right that the newspapers 
stated it, but the statement was uncontradicted so far as I can 
recall the fact, that the Treasury might find it necessary not to 
redeem those notes in gold; and, as I have said, I am informed 
that the Secretary wrote a letter in April to the assistant treas- 
urer in New York to stop redeeming those notes in gold, which 
was afterward recalled. 

Mr. President, if that was true of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it was also true, as the Senator from New Jersey now states, that 
the effect of that refusal to pay out g Id by the S-cretary of the 
Treasury would have put the country upon a silver basis. Did 
not the Secretary of the Treasury know that fact; and was not 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, if he made the dec- 
larations which the newspaper said he did, the 3 of 
the distrust in commercial and financial circles which began the 
panic of June? I think it was. 

The Senator from New Jersey has recalled another fact which 
deserves to have a brief notice from me, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. That is the fact that there was 
a proposition pending here during the winter to reinforce the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the 

urpose of maintaining the reserve. That bill was pending, and 

t was advocated by the Senator from Ohio m r. SHERMAN}, then 
the chairman of the Finance Committee; it was adhered to b 
the Republicans of the Senate and passed the Senate; and ha 
been adopted at the request of Mr. Carlisle, who expected to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the assumed 8 of the 
President-elect. Now, this contest to secure that reinforced 
authority to issue bonds was abandoned in the committee of 
conference at the express request of Senator Carlisle. Does not 
the Senator from New Jersey know that fact? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from New Jersey does not 
know that fact, and I doubt very much if the Senator from New 
. knows that fact sufficiently well to state it in that 

orm. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was informed that the attempt to secure 
the bond clause was abandoned as the direct result of telegrams 
sent to this city by Senator Carlisle from New York. 

[At this point the Senate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 


ecutive business.] 
Friday, October 6, 1893. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, last week I addressed the Sen- 
ate in the latter part of the day and was taken off the floor by 
an adjournment. Since then other Senators have desired to oc- 
cupy the floor, and I have had no opportunity to conclude my re- 
marks. The last half hour of the time I occupied the floor I 
only occupied it by the courtesy of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. 1e whom I do not see here now, the Senator 
from Illinois on my left[Mr. PALMER], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who seems to be absent; and 
in looking over the report, it did not seem to me that I had taken 
very much part in the discussion in that half hour. 
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I desire to address myself now to some of the questions pre- 
sented by the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Illinois, particularly with reference tosome remarks I was mak- 

as to the cause of the export of gold. I charged that, in my 
judgment, the export of gold was a normal export unless, as has 
Lean charged, that some portion of that export was sent out of 
the country for the express purpose of creating fright and panic. 
I stated then, and I state now, that in my judgment a reason 
can be found for the export of $61,000,000 of gold between the 
Ist day of January and the Ist day of July. 

The Senator from New Jersey said that it could not have been; 
that it went out simply to pay our obligations, because we were 
not indebted to Europe to an extent to justify such an export. 
He also stated that in his opinion the export of gold was caused 
by the sale of American securities in this country. I am sorry 
the Senator is not here. I have not the notesof his remarks be- 
fore me, but I think that is a fair statement of his position. He 
attributed the panic in this Souny to the exportation of gold, 
andattributed the exportation of gold to the fright which Europe 
had sustained with reference to our credit. 

Then came the junior Senator from Illinois, who sits on my 
left, who seems to think he found the answer to my statement 
that if the Sherman law had sent the gold out of the country, 
it was as fair to assume it had brought it back, for nearly an 
equal amount had come back in about one-third of the time that 
it was going out. He said he thought he found the answer to 
that in the fact that at about that time the President of the 
United States had by his declaration of the Democratic policy 
on finance in this country given such assurances to Europe and 
the world that confidence had been restored to the extent that 
it brought back gold. That I questioned. I was not prepared 
to state at that time exactly what the date of the President's 
ðəclaration was. I knew, though, it must have been pretty 
early in the season. I find, by an examination of the files of the 
public press, that the declaration was made somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the 26th or 27th of April, and that during the 
month of May the export continued to a large extent, that it 
drop off in June to practically nothing, or a little less than 
$2,000,000, and in July the balance turned in our favor and has 
been in our favor ever since, with the Sherman law still in force 
in all particulars and not near so much certainty of its repeal as 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Illinois seem 
to think the public entertained. 

I desire to go into the action of the executive department of 
the Government with reference to the financial question, because 
T have been challenged to do so by the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Illinois. I do not, in criticising the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, bring any charge against him of miscon- 
duct in the way of the venality or wickedness. I assume that 
not only the Secretary of the Treasury, but the President of the 
United States, with whom I differ as ‘radically as it is ible 
for two men to differ, is not actuated by any desire to injure the 
country, to destroy the industries, or disturb property interests 
or the financial peace of the country. 

I did say, and J repeat, that I believe the evidence can be and 
has been produodd here to justify that statement, that neither 
the President nor the Secretary intenđed to interfere in the 
slightest degree to prevent inany mannér by any action of theirs 
a disturbance, which was somewhat apparent as early as the last 
of April or the Ist of May. 

I will say more than that—that so far as I am concerned, I am 
satisfied that that excitement and distrust was created to a large 
extent by the attitude of the executive department of this Gov- 
ernment on the financial question; that the banks of New 
York City and the financial corporations all over this country 
were disturbed and had doubts as. to what was to be the policy 
of the Government of the United States with reference to the 
payment or golas it was created not by anything which the pre- 

g Ađministration had done or failed to do, but grew out of 

the conduct of the present Administration touching that sub- 

ect. I believe, and I am sure that every man in my presence 

lieves the same thing, thatlast winter there was an organized 

Sron to compel the President of the United States to issue 
nds. 

The great banking concerns of the country saw that under 
existing conditions in a few years, at least, the banks would 
cease to be Government agencies unless some new system were 
adopted. They saw that the present national indebtedness was 
ap ntly about to be paid, and that in the next fourteen years, 
at least as early as that, the banking system of the United States 
would assume an entirely different shape and be reorganized 
upon an entirely different basis or they would cease to be banks 
of issue and Government agencies in the manner they had been 
since their organization. I believe that everybody expects that, 
unless some system of revenue collection shall be adopted to 


change that policy, the Government of the United States in- 
tends, when the unpaid bonds mature, that they shall be paid. 

That has been the policy of this Government from the begin- 
ning; that is the policy of the people of the United States every- 
where to pay the interest-bearing debt, and get rid of it. These 
financial agencies in New York recognizing that fact, thought 
to impress upon the Government of the United States the ne- 
cessity of a new issue of bonds for the purposes, I say, of making 
it the basis of banking issues. I charged that in February on 
this floor. [remember with what heat the distinguished Senator 
from New York—Mr. Hiscock, not now here—replied that these 
banks did not want to be continued as banks of issue; that the 
charge that this was a demand on their part to secure bonds for 
banking purposes was not supported by the facts; and, if he did 
not, some Senators did go into an argument here to show that 
there was no profit in a bank issue, a statement which some days 
ago I showed to be fallacious, at least. 

Idid charge, and I repeat it, that I believe the President of 
the United States did not intend to take such steps as had there- 
tofore been taken when disturbance existed in New York to bring 
auietude and e to that financial center, because in the in- 
terviews published as having been had with the Chief Executive 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, heretofore read in the Senate, 
there is not anywhere an intimation that the great power of 
this Government, through its Treasury Department, would be 
exercised in the interest of peace and quiet in financial circles, 

If we are not misinformed, the President has upon more than 
one occasion declared that the people of the United States were 
to be treated to an object lesson, and that the only way the peo- 
ple would be brought to sound financial views would be to feel 
the effect of the disturbance, which he attributed, of course, to 
the Sherman law. 

In the interview which took place in Mr. Williams's house last 
April in New York, in which the Secretary of the Treasury was 
present (which I have read once here, and will not now read 

in), the statement was made, and it has never been contra- 
dicted by anybody to this hour, so far as I know, that the Secre- 
tary had declared that no bonds would be issued and nothing 
would be done which would retard or hinder the securing of the 
repeal of the Sherman act. 
know it was said while I was on the floor discussing this 
question before, that this was an accidental meeting of the Sec- 
retary with the bank presidents. I had not then looked up the 
public press reports, but I see now that it appears in the public 
ress that Mr. Jordan, the former Treasurer of the United 
tates, and now assistant treasurer, as I understand, in New 
York city, arranged the very interview of which I have spoken 
at the house of Mr. Williams. So it was not one of those acci- 
dental meetings at a lunch or something of that kind. It wasa 
reconcerted movement, if the papers arecorrect, and the meet- 

g occurred about the hour the Secretary himself had arranged 
that it should take place, or soon after, he having fixed 4o0’clock 
and the meeting having been a little later. 

Mr. President, if the Secretary of the Treasury on the change 
of Administration had announced in an authoritative manner 
that the policy pursued by his predecessor would be pursued by 
him, there would have been no uneasiness in financial circles, 
save and except that which had been created by the banks in 
their effort to secure the issue of national bonds. I do not pre- 
tend that there would not have been still the same demand, but 
the class of men who are not interested in the issue of national 
bonds, who do not desire to see the public debt increased for any 
purpose, would have been content and all the world would have 
been entirely satisfied not only with our 1 to maintain our 

romises according to the letter and spirit of them, but accord- 
ae the policy which we had adopted, that is, to pay in gold. 
n the 14th of November, 1891, the Secretary was confronted 
with the question whether he would redeem Treasury notes in 
gold or in silver: and that, I am informed on what I regard as 
es authority, is the first time that any Treasury notes had 
en presented to the Government for redemption. It is possi- 
ble there may have been a few presented, but I think not. I 
think I state it correctly when I say this was the first time. A 
firm in New York City of gold exporters went to the treasurer 
at New York with $1.000,000 of those Treasury notes and de- 
manded gold for them. 

The officers in New York submitted the question to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and after a conference, I think, with the 
President of the United States—I have always understood that 
to be the fact—determined while these notes were 3 in 
silver or gold at the option of the Government that they would 
pay them in gold. Thereupon this firm took out of the Treas- 
ury for their notes 1,000,000 of gold dollars and sent it abroad for, 
I presume, perfectly Jegitimate and proper purposes. Had Mr. 
Foster, the then Secretary of the Treasury, said, We hold our- 
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selves ready to redeem these notes ingold whenever any citizen 
or any holder thereof wants to exchange a reasonable amount of 
aan a for gold; but we do not intend to make the Treas- 
ury of United States the agency through which gold ex- 
rters can, without the payment of any premium, or what the 
— call Shes rtd uny expense whatever, come and take our 
gola and ship it abroad. Therefore we decline to meet that 
dof payment in gold.” Had he said that, he would have 
performed a meritorious and deserving act, and one which it 
was absolutely within his discretion to have performed. 

Mr. GRAY. If he had. 

Mr. TELLER. If he had, but he did not. 

Mr.GRAY. Who was that? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Foster. 

If there is blame for the payment of the Treasury notes in gold, 
Iam frank to admit that there is where the blame lies. am 
not here to complain that the succeeding Secretary paid in gold, 
just as his predecessor had done. 

If these exporters of gold hid found that they could not go to 
the Treasury and take out a million, or two million, or three 
million, or four million in a day, as they did—if they had found 
that they could not do that, if there was a demand for gold suf- 
ficiently imperative, they would have gone to the banks of New 
York City and bought gold, and paid whatever the bank would 
have sig Sorta them to pay for the transaction; and to that ex- 
tent, at t, the export of gold would have been discouraged. 

The chances are two to one thatif they had gone to the Treas- 
ury and been denied they would have gone into the market and 
bought wheat or cottonand shipped that to Europe to make good 
the balances they were sesking to make If the Govern- 
ment of the United States could and wo put upon the export 
of gold a burden of some character, it would discourage such ex- 
pas and encourage the export of commodities. Everybody un- 

erstands that, and I need not waste any time on that subject. 

That, however, wasnotdone. So we entered upon a policy of 
pa; these Treasury notes in gold, just as we had paid the 
greenbacks in gold for the profit of theexportersof gold. Every 

nback is redeemable in gold or silver at the option of the 
vernment. 

Then came the change of Administration, and Mr. Carlisle, 
as ee the Treasury, was confronted with this very 
question. re there had been an inconsiderable amount of 

old in the aggregate taken out of the Treasury of the United 
tates, there came to be a great amount taken out during the 
early months of his administration. I say here now, believing, 
as I do, that the Government of the United States should never 
have paid a dollar of gold upon these certificates, and certainly 
not a dollar under the circumstances under which they were 
d, that if I had been Secretary of the T I should not 
ve changed the policy of the Government at that time, and 
d silver on them in the condition in which the market was 
uring the early days of this Administration. It was no more 
than proper and right. 

I am not going to criticise an officer for doing that which I 
think, under the custom which had been establisned, he was in 
duty bound to do, which was to continue a policy which his pre- 
decessor had established, in order that there might be no dis- 
turbance in financial affairs at a time when financial disturbances 
were threatened; for while I think the payment of these Treas- 
ury notes by Mr. Foster, in the first instance, would not have 
created a ripple infinancial circles, I am free to say that I believe 
if Mr. Carlisle had paid them in April, May, or June, there would 
have beena considerable disturbance in financial affairs; not that 
we should have gone, as the Senator from New Jersey said, to a 
silver basis or anything of that kind, but it would have added to 
the excitement; and there was no reason why, the policy having 
been adopted, the Secretary of the Treasury should not have con- 
tinued it, because we were able to pay in gold. 

So I make no criticism of that. My criticism of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is that he did not say promptly, with that firm- 
ness which should have characterized a public officer charged 
with so great a duty as that of maintaining, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to some extent, the financial securi yof this coun- 
try, on the 4th day of March, or immediately after, ‘‘I propos 
to follow just in the line of my predecessor in this matter.” Ire- 
peat, if he had said that, there would hive been no disquietude 
anywhere under the sun with reference to the question whether 
we were able or willing tocontinue to redeem the Treasury notes 
and the greenbacks in gold. 

What did the Secretary do? Ishall not read all the interviews 
which the Secretary seems to have submitted to; but I think the 
unfortunate part of the whole affair was that the Secre did 
not himself seem to know whathe wastodo. Heseemed to have 
hesitated whether he was going to redeem in gold or whether he 
was going to redeem in silver. When theinquiry was being put 
to him, he said, I shall wait until I see whether the 8100, 000,000 


reserve is impaired”—-which he had not reached when we 
reach the hundred millions reserve, then I shall determine 
whether I shall pay in gold or pay in silver.” If he had said that 
the Government would pay in silver, I doubt very much whether 
he would have created any more disturbance the financial 
affairs of the country than he did when he said, I do not know 
whether I shall pay in gold or whether I shall pay in silver.” 

Iam bound to say that I do not attribute of the trouble 
which arose to that act, but I do believe that very much of the 
disturbance in the public mind arose from the very uncertain 
character of the statements of the Secretary. I have here, but 
it is probably not worth while to read them, reports of various 
interviews with the Secretary of the Treasury. Senators can 
find them all on the files if they desire to examine them. Ishall 
merely call at ention to what was said by one or two gentlemen. 
Take the Post of this city of the 2lstof April, 1893. It states in 
a financial article that the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was not satisfactory to bankers. J. H. Parker, of the 
United States National Bank of New York, was interviewed, 
and said that it was impossible to see what the intention of the 
Secretary was. George F. Barker, of the First National Bank, 
refused to venture an opinion as to what the Secre meant to 
do. Mr. Simmons, of the Fourth National Bank, said the Sec- 
retary had announced no policy. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for an executive 


session.] 
Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days since I addressed 
the Senate on the pending question, and was cut off by an ad- 
journment, oran executive session. Since that time I have not 

ad an opportunity to continue. At the time I was interrupted 
Iwas discussing the effect of the vacillating action of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government with reference to the 
payment of Government obligations in gold. 

na former occasion I hud been challenged by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], whom I do not now see in 
his seat, and the Senator from Illinois[Mr. PALMER], who also is 
not in his seat. The question ut to me then was whether the 
declaration made by the President in the latter part of April 
had been the cause of bringing to this country a amount 
of gold. I find that, as I stated on a former occasion, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had had various interviews, as printed in 
the public press, with reference to the obligations of the Govern- 
ment as to the payment of the greenbacks and Treasury notes 
in gold. As I stated then, it had been the policy of the prede- 
cessor of the present Secretary to pay those obligations in gold. 
The question was presented to the Treasury Department whether 
that practice should be continued. ; 

It is said, though I do not know whether truly or not, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury telegrsphed to the treasurer at New 
York City to withhold the payment of Treasury notes in gold 
until the De ent should give him further directions. I find 
in the public press, but will not stop to read them, though I 
should like to do so—I havea number of ex rats from the 
New York press ani the press 2 ashington, of different dates, 
expressive of the methods or the manner in which th se asser- 
tions of the Secretary were received in financial circles, espe- 
cially in the city of New York— 

The statement that the Secretary would reserve his decision 
as to whether the payment should be made in gold until he had 
reached the limit of $100,000,00) in gold appears to have been 
by the bankers and public of New York Clty recognized as a 
declaration on his part that he would pay in silver when that 
point was reached. That point was reached sometime in April 
of this year. The Secretary did not payin silver. But it is 
s id that there was a Cabinet consultation on this point, and that 
after that meeting the Secretary telegraphed to the treasurer 
at New York to continue the payment of gold on Treasury notes 
as theretofore. 

The President on the same day or the next day submitted to 
an interview, in which he declared that all the Government ob- 
ligations should be paid in gold. I do not understand that that 
declaration of the President means what it was asserted on the 
floor of the Senate it did mean, that all the Government obliga- 
tions of all kinds were to be paid in gold. I do not understand 
that silver certificates were included, which I think are Govern- 
ment obligations, although the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] stated that they were not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, do I understand—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Coiorado yield to the Senator from New Jer- 


? 
ee TELLER. I do. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand that the Secretary of 


the Treasury does not consider a silver certificate an obligation 
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of the Government payable in gold, just as he redeems the Treas- 
ury notes issued for the purchase of silver bullion? Asa matter 
of course, by the practice of the redemption of silver certificates 
every day in the custom-house for customs dues and other taxes, 
the ian Salas a pursuing a process of redemption, and in that 
way it is supporting the silver certificates upon a parity with 
the other money of the ayati 

I bave also heard it said, whether it be true or not I do not 
know, that occasionally there had been gold paid, at the pleas- 
ure of the holder, for silver certificates, but not under this ad- 
mivistrationof the Treasury, because I think the presentadmin- 
istration of the Treasury has never had gold enough, since it 
came into power, to do that. I think the present Secretary has 
never had gold enough with which to pay the obligations that 
he felt bound to pay, to wit, the Treasury notes. 

Mr. TELLER. Vr. President, I do not know what the Sec- 
retary may consider the silver certifleates, but how he can con- 
sider them anything but obligations of the Government is beyond 
my comprehension, : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me again 
he will see, from the wording of the certificate itself, how it 
stands. Let me read what it says; I have one here. 

Mr. TELLER, It is very important. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, I think it is very im 
to know exactly what the silver certificate says. 


Silver certificate. This certifies that there have been d in the 
Treasury 


rtant for us 
t says: 


ofthe United States two silver dollars, payable to bearer on de- 


I do not say that that is an * resting upon the Secre- 
tary of the Tre sury to redeem it in gold, even if an attempt 
were being made to maintain the parity between gold and silver 
dollars, for it simply calls for two silver dollars.” That is the 
redemption, and all the redemption, that the Government makes 
of this certificate. It proposes nothing more, it promises noth- 
ing more, and it is obligated to do nothing more. It is nothing 
but a warehouse receipt for two silver dollars, 

Mr. TELLER. It is more than that, Mr. President. It is 
more than a warehouse receipt. It is a promise on the part of 
the Government to pay two silver dollars. It is more than that. 
It is money, according to the modern definition of political econ- 
omists and scientists. It is money; it is receivable for taxes and 
public dues, and for all obligations of the Government; itis paid 
out and received. The Government holds in trust, you may say, 
two silver dollars for the redemption of that silver certiiicate, 
or $100 for a hundred-dollar certificate. But it is an obligation 
of the Government that the Government ought to respond to, as 
much as the mback is an obligation of the Government, and 
that is AEEA. an obligation that the Government will redeem 
every five-dollar greenback with 80 in coin. I assert here now 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has neither now nor hereto- 
fore ever redeemed silver certificates with gold, nor with paper 
that commanded gold. 

Now, I want to bring the attention of the Senate a moment to 
the statement made by the Senator from New Jersey that there 
is a redempt on of the silver certificate because it is received 
for public dues and because it is taken by the Government at its 

encies for the collection of its import duties, or for any other 
obligation due to the Government, the idea being that that is 
redemption in gold. 

Why, Mr. President, gold is received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment for dues. It is received for all kinds of taxes. and it would 
be just as fair to say that the gold is redeemed in silver, because 
it is received just exactly as silver is, as to say that silver is re- 
deemed in gold or that silver certificates are redeemed in gold, 
for they all perform exactly the same money function, one with 
the other. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator should not forget to re- 
member 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That gold is the standard, and that every- 
thing the Government receives by way of revenue of all sorts in 
any money of the United States it receives at its par value (of 
course it receives all the other money at its par value) and that 
is a payment re lly in gold. The Government as I understand 
never redeems its coin, but redeems its certificates through the 
custom-house, to any amount that the customs duties may come 
to ae | day. 

Mr. ELLER. I think I understand that. It is another way 
for the Senator to say that the silver certificate is redeemed be- 
cause it performs money functions in dealings with the Govern- 
ment. It is no more redeemed in gold than the greenback is 
redeemed in silver, because silver is redeemed also at the Treas- 


* import duties. 
at is aside, however, from what I intended to speak about. 


I want to go back to the colloquy between the Senator from New 


Jersey and myself, that occurred the last time I was on the 
floor, touching this subject. 

The Senator not only then said, but in a second speech re- 

ated and took great pains to show, that the present financial 

ifficulties of this country were—I will not say entirely in that 
statement, because in the second s h he did not go quite so 
far as in his first—due to the pernicious effects of the Sherman 
law. Because I had said that the export of gold did not create 
the difficulty, that the exportof gold was not the occasion of the 
distress that he complains of in this country, therefore he as- 
sumes that it must bə something else; that there was no other 
ency—using his own language—and therefore it must be the 
Sherman act. 
Mr. President, what I said was this: Isid the $61,000,000 of 
gold that went out between the Ist day of Janu and the Ist 
ay of July went out, in my judgment, the most of it if not all 
of it, in a preng normal manner. I do not know but that I 
should be inclined to s iy that all of it hid gone out in that way, 
were it not for the inform tion given us by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], in a powerful speech recently 
delivered, I do not know th t he made the st :tement on his per- 
sonal knowledge, but he certainly made his statement as a Sena- 
tor, that some portion of thit gold was seat abroad for the pur- 
poss of creating distrust in financial circles of the United St tes. 

know that had been charged. I hid no proof of it, and I did 
not make that charge. I believe that that export of gold ma 
have been perfectly legitimate. except, perhaps. it beavery 
pars of it, that went out in the latter part of the season. I be- 

ieve that ne :rly that amount hasbeen imported into the United 
Statessince the Ist of July last. Isay that that was a legitimate 
importation because of the demand in New York for money. 

the first place, the demand in Europe for gold was so great 

that the $61,000,000 that went out from this country to Euro 
during the early months of the 1893 went out, I think, 
every dollar of it, at a premium. Every dollar went out, I be- 
lieve, when the rates of exchange did not justify the export of 
gold, and went out not because of any condition (f repeat)in this 
country, but because of the condition existing in Europe, a con- 
dition that has existed in every nation of Europe for the last 
three years. 

It eme back when conditions were reversed. It is immaterial 
what brought about that condition, but when conditions were 
reversed in the United States there was a grand scramble for 
money. International money (gold) always goes to the country 
willing to pay the most for it. For aseason, at least, the cities of 
New York, Chicago, and other American cities, happened to be 
willing to pay the most for gold. Whether it came to settle the 
balance of trade, or whether it was a gold loan, is absolutely im- 
material. The same law that took the gold to Europe in the 
ree oh part of the year brought it back in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

The Senator from New Jersey said that itcould not have gone 
in a normal and natural way we did not owe so much 
money to justify it. It might have gone if we didnot owe adol- 
lar. Whenevera country gets more than its distributive share 
of international money, it will find a place to go, and it will go 
to some country that has less than its distributive share. With 
international money, with money that is goud in every country 
in the world—wuic. the Senator from New Jersey ts is the 
only good money there is—no nation in the world can take more 
than its distributive share. That distributive share must de- 
pene: first, upon the wealth of the country; second, upon the 

usiness of the country. If you have a large, wealthy country, 
with diversified industries and great business, it can keep more 
of the world’s money than a A esis country wi h little commerce. 
In other words, the distributive share is more than it would be 
if a country had only one-half as much business. That, I sup- 
pose, is not to be questioned. : 

We had last year more than our share, more than belonged 
tous. When a balance was struck between the nations of the 
earth we were too rich in gold, and they had a right to call upon 
us for it, as they did call upon us for it, in accordance with the 
universal law of trade. It went from us because there was. a 
vacuum of money where it went and a plethora in the place 
from which it went. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Colorado will note, I 
think, in the few remarks! had the honor to make the o her day, 
that I drew quite a wide distinction between what is known as 
the balance of trade and the balance of indebtedness, The sta- 
tistics give information of how much money we owe to a foreign 
nation in dealing with it, and of how much they are indebted to 
us. The balance of indebtedness is quitea different thing, because 
itmay represent something that does not appear upon any record 
whatever. 

In this case the balance of indebtedness is against us by reason 
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of the return of our securities which were poured back upon us 
by foreign p 


le. 

Mr. TEL ER. So said the Senator on the former occasion; 
so said he when he was addressing the Senate while I was on the 
floor; so he said in the speech that he recently delivered, in 
which, I believe, he did not allow anybody to interrupt him. I 
am not praia any fault now with his interruption. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows very well the reason 
why I did not want to be interrupted. It was because I was un- 
able to deliver myself properly of what I desired to say if I should 
be interrupted. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well, Iam not complaining. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. WOLCOTT. ] 

r. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey reiterates what 
he has repeated on two occasions, that the disturbance in this 
country grew out of the fact that our securities were sent here 
because of the distrust of our ability to redeemin gold. The 
controversy between the Senator from New Jersey and myself is 
this: I assert that causes existed other than distrust. If dis- 
trust existed (and to some extent I admit it did, but not to the 
extent claimed by the Senator from New Jersey) it was brought 
about by the vacillating and uncertain conduct of the Treasury 
Department. That is capable of proof. 

think if I should spend the time of the Senate, as I do not 
care to do, in reading half a dozen interviews with the Secretar 
of the Treasury that have appeared in the press between the 6t 
day of April and the 25th of April, it would be very ap nt to 
everybody that the policy of the Department had not then been 
settled and that neither the business men of the country nor the 
Departmentitself understood what the policy of the Government 
was to be with reference to the redemption of these Treasury 
notes. I havea letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, ad- 
dressed to a gentleman in Boston on the 25th of April, 1893, 
which, of itself, undoubtedly, while well meantand well intended, 
I think had a tendency, and ought to have a great tendency, to 
bring about distrust in that section of the country to which the 
letter went. It was published in the public press of the country 
at the time, and now I will read it: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April >- 1293. 
My DEAR SIR: I desire yon convey to the associated banks of Bo ton 
my sincere thanks for their generous and patriotic action in tendering :o.d 
tothe Treasury. If all the banks in the country which now hold god would 
imitate the example set at Boston, the present financial s.tuauon would 
soon be ch; , and there could be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of 
the Government, with the patriotic assistance of the people, to maintain its 

senior Atay under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
truly yours, 
w x J. G. CARLISLE. 


Mr. PHINEAS PIERCE, 
Chairman Clearing House Committee, Boston, Mase. 
Le me read a portion of it again: 


u ail the banks in the country which now hold gold would imitate the ex- 
ample set at Boston, the mt financial situation would soon be changed, 
andt there could be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of the Government, 
with the patriotic assistance of the people, to maintain its credit even under 

the most unfavorable circumstances. 


If that is not a declaration by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that there was doubt of the ability of the Government, even 
„with the patriotic assistance of the people,” to maintain its 
credit unless the banks came to its relief, I do not know what it 


means. The Treasury has been for twenty years the great 
steadying machine of this country. 
From Black Friday, when Gen. Grant ordered $15,000,000 of 


gold sold in the city of New York, to the very lastpanic that has 
been in this country, the Treasury of the United States hasdone 
for this country what the great banks of other countries do for 
those countries when there are financialdisturbances. Our great 
Treasury Department is the greatest money treasury in the 
world, I want the Senator from New Jersey to remember. There 
is no other treasury in the world that has ever accumulated such 
money. There was no other Treasury in the world where the 
Government could put its hand on $100,000,000 of gold at such 
a time, saying nothing about the great resources of the Govern- 
ment that always stands behind the treasury. Here was the 
greatest depository of gold in the world, and the chief agent 
who had it in charge, the Secretary, and who ought to have 
known more about it than anybody else and everybody else, de- 
claring in substance that it was not sufficientfor our wants, and 
that unless the banks came to the relief of the Government there 
was danger thut the Government could not meet the demands 
for gold that would be made on it. It can not and it does not 
mean anything else. 

I do not mean to say now that the Secretary of the Treasury 
intended to create financial distrust, but I do say, in view of the 
circumstance that occurred some four days later, that it does 
look very much as if at least it was not the intention of the 
Treasury Department to quiet the distrust that was growing up. 
But I say there is abundance of evidence that the distrust in the 


country 1885 originated from—I will use no harsher term 
the vacillating course of the Treasury Department. 

Now, the Senator from New Jersey says that securities were 
2 over here. Yet the Senator has not offered a particle 
of evidence to show that the securities came to this country, at 
any time dur the year 1893, in an, Sipe e uantities. I 
stated to him when I wason the floor before; and I state to him 
now—and he may verify that at the Treasury Department if he 
chooses—that $20,000,000 of American securities were sold in 
the foreign markets in the month of January, 1893. Ihave read 
from the report of Dun & Co., dated the 17th of February, 1893, 
declaring t large amounts of American securities were then 
going to Europe. 

I assert here, Mr. President, that there has never been any 


-evidence adduced by anybody that there has been any return of 


the amount of American securities that the Senator says came 
to this country in the year 1893. Ido not say that they have 
not come in considerable quantities, because they are coming 
and going at all times of the year. Whenthe ple in Europe 
want money, and want it quick—and when they want money 
they do want it quick—they sell American securities, which are 
the gilt-edged securities of the world, and nobody doubts that, 
I believe. Practically in England, for many months previous 
to the Ist of January, 1893, American securities were the 5 
foreign securities that would fetch gold. Therefore they di 
send some of them here. 

Whenever the money market eases up in Great Britain, then 
immediately they begin to buy American securities, and if the 
papers do not make a mistake the great Jewish banker, Baron 

irsch, recently invested $5,000,000, or £1,000,000, in American 
securities. Their financial agents in New York will tell the 
Senator, and he knows it, that there has not been a month this 
year that a great many American securities have not found 
their way across the water to Great Britain. 

Mr. President, it is not fear of our nonability to pay that has 
ever brought our securities back, any more than it is the same 
fear that has sent them out. It was the law of trade that sent 
$61,000,000 of gold to Europe in the first part of the year and 
brought back $55,000,000 in the last part. The true course of 
trade and commerce settles these questions. There was no dis- 
trust then by anybody of Americen securities, nor of the credit 
of the American Government. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Stages & 

_ Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to note one particular fact, which 
it seems to me the Senator seems to slip over without paying 
very much regard to, that is, as to whether the Government of 
the United States was 8 to maintain all its money on 
a parity when the Secretary of the Treasury was found, on the 
partic’ occasion to which the Senator refers in the letter 
which he read from the Secretary of the Treasury, compliment- 
ing the associated banks of the city of Boston for their patriot- 
m. 


Now, the Senator knows that whenever the Treasury of the 
United States is unable to maintain the financial policy of this 
Government, then the people outside the Treasury begin to 
look out for themselves. If the banks of the country, who held 
nearly $200,000,000 of goa on the 1st day of July, had not treated 
the note issues of the Government as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was treating them, I should like the Senator to tell me why 
it was that the Secretary of the Treasury felt obligated, so to 
speak, to compliment the bankers for assisting him to maintain 
the policy of this Government. If there was nothing prior to 
that which made the bankers afraid, if there was a bank that 
felt cowardly about loaning gold to the Government, what was 
it that produced that cowardice? Was it the Sherman law? 

Mr. TELLER. The banks did not loan any gold at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What was the letter that the Senator 


Mr. TELLER. It does not say a word about a loan.. 
eed McPHERSON. I understood that he had got gold from 

oston. 

Mr. TELLER. It — 52 says that they assisted the Govern- 
ment. The banks were all banks of Boston, and Boston, like sev- 
eral other sections of the country, furnished the Government 
goldin exchange for other Government money. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me another word 
right there as to that particular point, I shall have said allI 
want to say about it. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Between the time of the passage of the 
Sherman law in 1890 and the Ist day of July, 1893, we had lost in 
gold $156,000,000; we had gained in silver $147,000,000 or $148,- 

„000. My contention is that during that whole period of time 
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the foreign investors had discovered that we could not long 
maintain the policy of purchasing silver and redeeming it in 
gold, and they had n sending us back our certificates. Asa 
result we lost 3156,000,000 of our gold. Only a small part of this 
$156,000,000 was returned. We knew all the time that the bal- 
ance of trade was against us. But the balance of indebtedness 
was shown by the returns, of which, as I said before, there was 
norecord made. This return of our securities has been going 
on for nearly three years. Of course the gold has gone abroad, 
that some has come this way, since the Ist day of August, for the 
purpose of investing in 60-cent wheat and in securities which had 
fallen in value more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER." I have not stated, and do not intend to be un- 
derstood to say, that no American securities came back, because 
I stated when I was on the floor before, or last night, or on some 
occasion, that I had been informed that the failure of the Bar- 
ings in London caused in a very short time several millions to 
come upon our markets. But that was before the Sherman act 
had Sng ne vente upon public affairs. 

The Senator wants to know why the Government was short of 
gold. Early last spring, immediately after we had voted in this 
body that there would no bond issue, or rather, after it had 
been determined in another place that Congress could not au- 
thorize an issue of $50,000,000 of bonds (which was a clause of an 
8 act, as I recollect), there was a great clamor made 
about the fact that the Government was short of gold. The 
Government then had $100,000,000 of gold that it had accumu- 
lated, almost all of it, about $95,000,000, if I recollect rightly, by 
the sale of bonds. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says 
the amount was $95,500,000, as disclosed by the tables. That 
was accumulated for the purpose of redeeming the greenbacks. 
That has been kept intact. At no time had what we call the 
free gold in the Treasury ever got down to $100,000,000. Of 
course the goldin the Treasury pledged for the payment of gold 
certificates was not considered in returning the amount the Gov- 
ernment had, which was from $125,000,000 upwards. 

In the fore part of the winter of 1893 this sum began to grow 
less, and as the Treasury approached the $100,000,000 limit there 
was a great howl set up in all the financial circles of the coun- 
try, and the statement was made over and over again—and I 
think there was nobody much more distressed about that than 
the Senator from New Jersey—that when the Government 
reached that $100,000,000 limit, if it should put its hand on a sin- 
gle dollar of it, it would commit an act of degradation. Exactly 
what was said to be going to happen I have no means of know- 
ing, but it was something dire and dreadful. We were told 
again and again that if the Government interfered with its re- 
serve, that moment distrust would come. 

It always occurred to me that if I had a large amount of money 

in a bank, it could not add to my credit if the public understood 
that I could not use any portion of it. So it seemed to me that 
to say that the Government had relegated $100,000,000 to abso- 
lute idleness—for that was the claim—was the height of financial 
folly, if not financial wickedness. If the $100,000,000 was put 
there to sustain the credit of the Government, for the redemp- 
tion of 3 and was subsequently applied by the Treas- 
ury to the payment or redemption of the Treasury notes, I want 
to inquire of these great financiers in New York, who claim to 
instruct us upon finance, what they supposed that money was 
there for? as it there to look at? as it there, like the 
miser’s hoard, or was it there for the purpose of being used when 
the Government had necessity for it, the necessity being indica- 
ted by the statute? 
We were told by the public press, and we have heard it on this 
floor, that if the Government should trench upon that $100,000,000 
there would be great trouble in this country. We did trench 
upon it. The Secretary of the Treasury, who had more sense 
than his advisers in New York, found ¥ necessary to trench 
uponit. But before he did trench upon it the banks of New York 
City proposed toaid him in maintaining the reserve of $100,000,- 
000, and they furnished him $6,000, of gold, for which they 
took currency, which was every bit as good as gold, and better, 
because the people of the United States much prefer it. 

Having attracted the attention of the whole country to the 
wants of the Treasury Department, bere furnished this mere 
trifle of $6,000,000, they turned around and said to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, ‘‘ You can have no more gold from us unless you 
adopt the policy we have outlined for this new Administration— 
that is, you must sell bonds to strengthen your reserve—if you 
are not going to do that, we decline to furnish you any more 
money. 

The national banks in a city away out onthe plains, a city that 
has grown up since the most of us arrived at manhood, that 
twenty-five years ago was on the very frontier of civilization, 
a city that to-day possesses as many elegant buildings and as 
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much culture and refinement and learning as any other city on 
the continent, in proportion to its population, the city of Den- 
ver, sent word to the Treasury by telegraph, saying: If you 


want $1,000,000 of gold from us you can haveit.” The Secretary 
of the Treasury accepted it, and then from every portion of 
the country, from Chicago, from Pittsburg, from Boston, and 
from all over the country came offers and proffers of gold. 

The people did not believe the Government of the United 
States was in distress. They knew very well what was attempted 
by the great bank ageneies of New York City. They knewit was 
for the purpose of compelling the Government of the United 
States to accede to their wishes and to adapt its financial policy 
in accordance with their theory, or else it was to discredit the 
Government of the United States. Little towns the Senator 
never heard of in hisstudy of geography made their gold proffers 
of $50,000 and $100,000 to the Secretary of the Treasury. I said 
to him myself in person before I left this city last spring, II 
you want $20,000,000 gold from the West I will show you how to 
getit. You have only to say to the great West that you want 
gold, that you will ozobango paper money for it, and it will 
come to ——.— You can get $20,000,000 in Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Francisco, Helena, and the States of Washington 
and Oregon.” It was there ready to come. Boston came to the 
aid of the Government in the same way. The Secretary, as he 
ought, recognized their patriotic conduct; and he said, SIE 
everybody would do as well as you have done, then there would be 
no fear of disaster.” Ineed notsay that Boston, of course, was 
frightened; because they knew nobody would do as well as Bos- 
ton, of course. That is the way Boston came to furnish money 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ifthe Senator will yield to me a moment 
I wish to call his attention to the fact that perhaps the city of 
Denver and other cities in Colorado were in a better condition 
to loan gold to the Treasury than any other pr of the United 
States. I notice from the reports made by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in the t two years that the Denver par- 
ticularly, which I believe are very phe Burd hears have held 
a very small portion of anything in their reserves but gold. It 
always seemed to me very strange that in the heart of the silver 
industry of this country, 8 to the statement, I think, if 
I remember right, in March or May of last year, the banks held 
only about 3 per cent of any items in their reserve except gold, 
and therefore the Denver banks were in a stronger condition. 

I notice further, if the Senator will permitme, thatin Nevad 
Arizona, Montana, and other silver States the same condition o 
things seem to exist; there was nothing but gold held in the re- 
serves of those banks for the past two years. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator can explain it. I can not explain it except on the idea that 
the meth of doing business out there are a little different 
from what they are inthe East, and their currency may be dif- 
ferent. I know it is the case in California, and I presume it 
may be so in Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I can explain to the Senator why the banks 
of Denver have gold. There are no mints in Denver. The 
Government does not coin any money in that section of the 
country. The nearestmint is Carson City, 1,500 miles away, or 
something like that distance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. You have no mint in Denver. 

Mr. TELLER. We have no coinage mints in Denver. Con- 
sequently if we get silver we have to get it from Philadelphia, 
New York, or somewhere. The Colorado bankers are just like 
other national banks. They did not know exactly what the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would be able to do in the very severe at- 
tack he has made on the silver dollar here in the last fifteen 
years I have been here. [remember he used to introduce pretty 
nearly every session a bill for the repeal of the Bland act or 
touching the silver question. Weare told by all the Govern- 
ment agencies that the silver dollar, although a good dollar to- 
day, to-morrow would not purchase as much as a gold dollar. 
So the Denver banks, with that proper precaution that they 
would take at such time, loaded themselves up with gold. 

I think, as the Senator says, the banks in Denver have been 
especially strong, and yet—I did not intend to speak of this 
but I will—notwithstanding they were so strong in gold, in J aly 
no less than six of the banks in the city of Denver suspended. 
They did not all suspend. There were some of the banks that 
had a sufficiency of money to pay all the depositors. I walked 
into one bank the day that it suspended, after banking hours 
and I was told by the cashier and the president that they had 
actual cash enough to pay every depositorin full. At least two 
banks were in that condition. The Denver banks were especially 
strong and well m ed. 

Since the Senator has attracted the attention of the Senate to 
the Denver banks, let me state why moy failed. Itisnotamat- 
ter that I have felt very much like talking about, because J have 
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had very little patience with certain Government officials, and I 
do not desire in this place to bring severe accusations against 


ea A the public offic if I can avoid it. 
a = ani oops banks failed because of the misconduct 


Treasury ent. There C 
about twenty days when no owner of silver bullion in the Uni 
States could get a dollar for it at any price whatever. No broker 
in New York dared to buy: and the Government of the United 
States, that was authorized in those twenty days to take 4,500,000 
ounces at a price that no living man ever expected to see it sold 
at between 62 cents and 70 cents, absolutely declined to consider 
any ne ese whatever for the purchase of silver bullion, The 
banks t had advanced money to the silver miner and to the 
smelter were compelled to go without the money that would 
have been realized on the bullion which was offered to the Gov- 
ernment.and which was in New York and offered to the brokers 
there and could not be sold. 

‘Thus banks ab-olutely as sound as any banks in the State of 
Connecticut or New Jersey or anywhere else, were compelled to 
close their doors because they did not have currency to pay their 
debts. If they had reached the high state of financiering of the 
New York banks they would have simply said when a man went 
with his check, We will give you credit on our bank books.” 
That is. the New York system. ‘‘ We can not pay you money, 
but we will give you credit on our books.” If an attorney had 
gone with client to the bank so re to honor his check 
and said, That is an act of bankruptcy and I will put you into 
bankruptcy,” or I will call on the Comptroller of the Treas 
to close you up,” they would have said, We are above the law.” 
That is what they said in New York. They had not yet reached 
that high state of banking, and they thought that being a bank 
of deposit, when a check came, in the man who had money there 
was entitled to have it paid, and when they could not pay it it 
was their business to close their doors and declare that they had 
committed a breach of the banking act thatrendered them liable 
to lose their charter unless through the wisdom and discretion 
of the Treasury officials extension ht be granted. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that every one 
of the six banks which failed in one afternoon in the city of 
Denver has resumed. Every one of them is solvent; and I re- 
peat, if the Secretary of the asury had purchased the silver 
that was offered, as he ought to have purchased it, the banks 
would not have closed their doors. 

In July only about one-half of the amountrequired by law was 
purchased, and that in the latter of the month. The Sec- 
re of the Treasury has pursued that policy from that day to 
this, buying each month just about one-half, or a trifle over one- 
half of the requirement of the statute, upon the theory thatit is 
not offered to him at the market price. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has spoken of this, 
and I do not desire to spend any further time on that point. 
The Senator further said, not in his last speech, but in the former 


speech: 
‘The people became frightened and made their drafts on the Treasury, and 
the Treasury could not meet them. 


I do not sappa the Senator meant to assert that any drafts 
went to the Treasury that were not promptly met, because at 
no time was the reserve intrenched on more than $8,000,000 or 
$9,000,000. At no time, as I recollect, did it ever get below 
$90,000,000. So there were at all times $90,000,000 of 22 for any 
citizen who held the obligations of the Government in theshape 
of greenbacks or Treasury notes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Is the Senator quite sure that he quotes 
me correctly? If I said that drafts were made upon the Treas- 
ury which could not be met and were not met I certainly had 
3 what I intended plasged 8 all the peronie 

the Treasury was ged to a special pu and as 
Sao was no fres gold, there was a fear in the public mind that 
the Government would not long continue to tain the policy 
it had outlined. 

Mr. TELLER. That is what the Senator said. Of course, I 
understood that he did not mean that a draft was actually ten- 
dered and refused. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. I sometimes speak carelessly. 

Mr. TELLER. He me wt the fright the people were in. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Les. 

Mr. TELLER. Is it not worth while, when we come to debate 
this question, to debate it upon facts that must be apparent to 
every ? is there any evidence anywhere to indicate that the 

ple did not believe the Government, with ninety-odd million 

of gold, could redeem its $140,000,000, or less than $140,- 

000,000 of Treasury notes, and its 8300, 000,000 of greenbacks, if 
they should be ented? 

As Lsaid on a former occasion, I repeat now, the demand which 
has been made upon the Trea De t by the people who 


sury 
hold these two kinds of paper, greenbacks, and Treasury notes 
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who want gold for ordinary uses is absolutely inconsequential. 
The demand for gold is always made by the exporter. It was 
not a cause of fright; and to the exporter of who did not 
then hold or own this paper, who only exp to go to the bank 
and get it and then 1114 to the subtreasury in New Vork and 
draw it out, and it would have made no difference if the Govern- 
ment of the United States had declared that it would not pay a 
doHar of the Treasury notes in gold. Then the holder of the 
greenbacks would have gone to Treasury, and if the Treas- 
ury Department had declared that as inay aore payable in silver 
ins of gold, the export of gold would have still gone on until 
the banks of New York City had charged such a rate for furnish- 
ing the gold thatit became unprotitable to export it, and then 
it would have ceased. 

There are a good many other things that the Senator said in 
reply to me that I will not have time to go over. The burden of 
the Senator’s complaint was that the people lacked confidence; 
and that is the burden of the complaint of those who demand the 
repeal of the Sherman act, and that the lack of confidence was 
brought about by the fact that the Sherman law was in force. I 
aver that a careful examination of the condition of the national 
banks in this country ought to convince any person who is at all 
familiar with financial affairs that it was not distrust of the Goy- 
ernment that brought about this difficulty, and there has been at 
no = any distrust of the Government whatever among the 
people. 

The distrust was of the banks and by bankers of themselves. 
As a Senator who sits near me said the other day in speaking of 
this matter, the first distrust was when the banks distrusted 
their ability to pay their deposits; and that is true, with the 
immense deposits that the national banks and the State banks 
had of more than three times as much as all the money in the 
country, with the savings banks in this country with deposits 
that could not be paid by the holders of every dollar of money 
that is in circulation in this country. if one man had had it he 
could not have made good the debts of the savings banks alone. 
The faet was there had been piled up in those ks immense 
deposits which meant nothing more nor less than credits. Who 

that the 82,000,000, %00 of bank deposits in the national 
and the more than $2,000,000,000 more in private banks 
and trust companies was money ever putinto the or that 
it re ted money at all? 

These t banks say to a gentleman who wants to borrow 
money, Very food. we will lend you $10,000.” The way they 
do it is to take note and give credit. Notadollar passes 
from the bank to him. They put it on their books and say, Now 
you are entitled to draw from us $10,000.” Then they put on 
$10,000 for another; and so a bank with a capital of $100 will 
have 81.000, 000 of deposits, which means that on its $109,000 it 
has given $1,000,000 of credit and has taken the chances that all 
thedepositors will not come for their money at once, and that out 
of the money that shall come in from pres depositors they may 
pay the parties to whom they made the loan or that caecks 

rawn on them may be put to the credit of the drawee. When 
the banks were met face to face with a financial stringency and 
shrinking of every security that they had, which had been go- 
ing on for three years, it is not strange,as a Senator said to me, 
that they began to distrust their ability to pay their deposits; 
and then in a little while the people began to distrust their 
ability to pay their deposits. 

It was then that the people drew out of the banks the $200,- 
000,000 that we hear so much of. And they took any kind of 

per; they took any kind of money metal; they took anything 

t they could get. In addition, in New York City they were 
compelled to e nearly $40,000,000 of clearing-house certifi- 
cates, which were simply the notes of a committee of banks in 
which they promise to pay and put up to whoevershould be the 
holder of their securities or red nted their securities. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TELLER, Certainly. i 

Mr. HIGGINS. Task the Senator from Colorado if the condi- 
tion of the banks and the bankers in respect to their deposits 
and loans which he has just descri and to which he attrib- 
utes the causes of the panic; that is, that the people got afraid 
of the banks—— 

Mr. TELLER. I do not attribute the distrust entirely to ex- 
pansion Bee banks. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Lask whether that was a novel or exceptional 
condition, or one which had been in existence for a long time? 

Mr. TELLER. The methodof the banks in making loans was 
not a novel condition. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If it was not a novel condition how was that 
the cause of the trouble? 

Mr. TELLER. That is not a novel condition. It is the usual 
method of banking. But if the Senator will look he will see 
that the difference between the loans made by these banks now 


sup 
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and ten years before, the loans made, say, in 1883, and the loans 
made in 1893, he will be convinced that there had been an infla- 
tion, not of money, but of bank credit unparalled in this or any. 
other country. It was not that the system is not 1 proper, 
and perfectly natural; but if a bank with $100,000 can put upon 
its books the credits of various business men in the community 
for three or four million dollars, the Senator must see that isa 
condition which must ultimately break down. 

The other day when the Senator from New Jersey was on the 
floor he was very emphatic, not only that the law of 1890 was 
the cause of all the ee disasters in the country, but that 
there was a univers d demand of the people of the United States 
for its repeal. I think he said that at least forty million of the 

ple of the United States had demanded itsrepeal. How they 
emanded it, through whom they demanded it, he did not see 
fit to enlighten us. I have heard a great deal about the de- 
mands of the people of the United States for the repeal of this 
law. The boards of trade, the chambers of commerce, the asso- 
ciated banks, and all sorts of corporations everywhere have been 
in accord in demanding the re of the law, and even, I be- 
lieve, in some instances poli S have demanded 
its repeal, and we are told because it is the universal cry from 
those sources that therefore the American people demand its 


repeal. 

Psaia the other day, and I repeat it, that the American people 
have not demanded its repeal nor have they been heard on it. 
I want to read to the Senate some of the means that are being 
used to bring about and to create an opinion that there isagreat 
demand for a repeal. We were told recently that the Democratic 
State convention of the State of Nebraska had demanded the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. It was supposed by 
everybody that the State of Nebraska was rather a liberal State 
upon the question of silver coinage. Two years ago last fall a 
Democratic campaign was made upon afree-silver p and the 
Democrats for the first time I think in that State elected a Demo- 

tie governor. Last fall, in 1892, a cam n was made upon 
the ral i basis; and whereas in the campaign before the Demo- 
cratic governor had received seventy-odd thousand votes, in 1892 
he received I think about 40,000, or a little more than one-half. 

Now,I want to read the method, because in the Senator's 
spadh the other day he speaks of the whirlwind of indignation 

t is about to sweep the Senate out of existence because of our 
inattention to this public demand, and because we have not re- 
pealed the law the people are about to change the form of gee: 
ernment and do away with the Senate. We will see how they 
get ny tae whirlwinds of indignation. I read from the At- 

ta Constitution: 


NEBRASKA'S STATE CONVENTION WAS PACKED WITH CANDIDATES—MR. MOR- 
TON'S SOHEME WAS SMART—APPLICANTS FOR FEDERAL OFFICES WERE 
CLUBBED INTO SUBMISSION—EACH MAN RECEIVED WARNING—HE HAD TO 
GIVE HIS VOTE OR GET NO OFFICE—DELEGATES BULLDOZED BY PATRON- 
AGE—THE PEOPLE FOR SILVER. 

LINCOLN, NEBR., October 9. 


Naturally, the Dem: of the West and South was surprised last week 
ebraska State ocratic convention declared against the free 
coinage of sitver, and for unconditional repeal. The sentiment of the State 
the manipulation of Secretary Morton, who pulled the wires trom Washing- 

0 tary Morton, w. e -= 
ton, whence came the word that BRYAN must be downed. 


BRYAN is a member of Congress. 


Tn order that you may know what influences were brought to bear 
the convention I copy some letters sent out by the secretary of the State 


central committee: 
“OMAHA, NEBR., September 1, 1503. 


“DEAR Sm: You were some time ago indorsed by the State central com- 
mittee for the post-office at . Circumstances may arise which may cause 
a revision of tnataction. You are earnestly urged to be at the Democratic 
State convention October 4, as a delegate. Besure and have your delegation 
composed of Democrats whom you know can be relied upon. 


“Yours, truly, 
“J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary.” 
Shortly after that the follo letter was sent to each one of the 2,000 can- 
didates who had applications ‘ore the State central committee: 


` “OMAHA, NEBR., Seplember 14, 1893. 
“DEAR SIR; The officers of the State committee desire to communicate 


dela; desired o 
tion on mo pas of the committee and applicant, and 


meet the officers of the committee at Lincoln on the or 4th of October. 


mt repre- 
commit- 


sen eee ee 
tee for the welfare ot the party. Trusting that may receive your serious 
eration, 
“Iam yours, respectfully, 


“J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary.” 


The above letters are samples of the way the Democratic convention was 
ed and the sentiment of nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of this 


of the Gove: 
coérdinate branch of the Government 


all were free-silver men, but they had a club held over their heads and were 
compelled to vote as did or lose the indorsement of the State commit- 
tee, which meant the loss of the post-offices. 

I write this in order that you may know what the Administration and its 
representative. the State central committee, are doing in the way of baying 
and bulldozing with nage the voters of the State. I know what lam 
talking about when I say that nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of Ne- 
braska are in favor of the free coinage of silver, and the expression in the 
Democratic platform recently adopted in this State does not represent the 
views held by Democrats here. 

W. D. TIFFANY, 


Vice-President Democratic State League of Clubs: 

This is all I care to say about the whirlwind of indignation 
that the Senator from New Jeasey spoke of in his recent speech. 

Mr. President, 1 do not intend to review the Senators last 
speech in detail. There is too much of it and there is not time. 
I do not care to doit. There is one thing the Senator sid in 
his recent speech that I do not quite understand, and I will ven- 
ture to read it; and if the Senator has any explanation to offer 
I should not object to hearing it: 

Let not the silver- producing States, or the manufacturing States, hug to 
their breasts the delusive phantom of hi thatour . 1 for the one, or 
our charity for the other, will longer suffice to degrade the currency, as open 
mints do, or o the masses, as our tariff laws now do. Let not 
my democratic frie: on this side of the Chamber longer indulge the vain 
SG 0000 
that it trifies with issues before which all other issues must perish and sink. 


I donot know, after the extensive speech the Senator had made 
to show how wicked the Sherman law is, whether the Senator 
really believes that the Sherman law is worse than the tari 
law, or the tariff law worse than the Sherman law. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In what respect? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What I wanted to get at is the Senator's 
application? Does he mean whether it has been influential in 
bringing about the disaster of which the country complains? 

r. TELLER. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If that be so, it seems to me as though 
the Sherman law was entirely responsible for it all, because Mr. 
Cleveland was elected last year in November, and it was pretty 
well known after Mr. Cleveland was elected and a Democratic 
House and a Senate that we would have a radical revision of the 
tariff. There was no panic started inthe country. Thecoun 
was not convulsed until some time in the month of May of 
year, when it was discovered that the Treasury could no longer 
take care of the financial policy of the Government. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I suppose to that the tariff is 
not so bad a as the Senator seems to have supposed. I 
am pleased to have that admission. 

Sometime since when I addressed the Senate in a very brief 
manner, the Senator from Oregon who sits in front of me [Mr. 
DOLPH] took me to task for what he seemed to consider an in- 


consistency. He said I had berated (or words to that effect) peo- 
ple who did not with me as to the free coinage of silver; 
and yet that I declared that if I did not believe the free 


coinage of silver and the parity between gold and silver could be 
maintained with free coinage of silver, I would not be in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. £ 

I did make that statement ns the Senator stated it, 
and I did not go any further then. But I was not then attempt- - 


ing to discuss the silver question or present it in a very logical 
manner; I was replying rather hastily to someth that had 
been said by the Senator who sits on my right [Mr. HAWLEY]. 


I have repeated over and over again in the Senate that if I did 
not believe we could maintain the parity of the two metals with 
the double standard I should be op to the double standard. 
I could not reconcile my ideas of the proper financial policy to 
having one dollar worth 90 cents and the other worth 100 cents, 
or hoving one dollar worth 110 cents and the other worth a hun- 


If I believed that the divergency that the Senator himself 
fears would exist I should not be in favorof the double standard; 
but I say now, as I said to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] 
last night, that if the United States is driven to one metalalone 
it is infinitely better that we should take the sil ver standard and 
not the gold. I believe that is the opinion of some of the best 
financiers in this country and in Europe. I believe there was a 
strong sentiment in the Brusse s conference, amongst intel- 
ligent and learned men on this subject, that the silver standard 
is the most stable standard of the two. 

The Senator from Oregon, in the same speech to which I now 
refer, declared that gold is the stable money of the world, and 
that sliver is the unstable money. 

Mr. President, you can only determine what is stable money 
by comparing it not with itself, because no comparison can be 
made with itself, but by comparing it with thé commodities 
that it measures or commands. If the law of supply and de- 
mand is the same to-day that it is to-morrow, and to-day it com- 
3 as much as it will to-morrow, that is an unstable 
8 ard. : 
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The Senator assumes that gold is immovable, that gold does not 


change; and neither does it, if you measure it by itself. Neither 
doessilver. Measure silver by itself and it is as unchangeable as 
gold. Measure it with gold, and it is as changeable as gold, 
and nota bit moreso. Measure silver with commodities. at 
is the proper measure to determine the A 7 of money, the 
things that it commands and controls; and if it has controlled 
them all along fora series of years exactly in equal or nearly 
equal quantities, making proper allowance for apy, in supply 
and demand, then that is a stable money; but if it fluctuates as 
old prices have fluctuated up and down, then it is evident that 
tis not stable money. 

I find a great many people believe that gold isastable money, 
because it is the only money that has been in practical use in 
this country as the standard money. Silver has been in use as 
a depreciated and degraded money, although it hasalways been 
able to buy and pay just as much as gold; but it has been always 
been under the ban of the displeasure of the capitalists of this 
country. 

Up to 1871, there was but one single gold standard country in 
the world, and that was Great Britain. Prior to 1816 there was 
not a country on the face of the green earth that had exclusively 
a gold money. The old philosophers, and the learned students 
like Locke,*declared that silver is the stable money. Locke was 
a single-standard man, and not a double-standard man, as my 
friend from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] seemed to think when he 
referred to him in his speech. Locke was nevera double-stand- 
ard man, never a bimetallist, but a monometallist; asilver-money 
metallist, declaring that there could be but one standard, and 
that silver was the only metal fit for that standard; and it was 
so declared by a committee of the House of Representatives in 
this country as late as 1829 or 1830. 

All the world prior to 1816 regarded silver as the chief mone 
metal of the world. It was everywhere the favorite money; an 
it practically remained so outside of Great Britain until 1871, 
when Germany took the first step towards the demonetization of 
silver. In 1847 the government of the Netherlands, a country 
that I suppose has more men learned in political finance than 
any other country in the world in proportion to its populaston; 
appointed a commission to determine which was the best money 
metal for the standard. Now, this was before there was any in- 
flux of gold from California. Itwasbefore there was ny depre- 
ciation-of gold by the large output from Australia, California, 
and Russia. That wise financial country adopted silver, and the 
committee reported to the government that they took silver be- 
cause it was the stable money of the word, and because up to that 
hour, as up to 1871, it had been everywhere when compared with 
commodities more stable than goa 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why did it change? 

Mr. TELLER. It changed because the Government of Ger- 
many in the first instance, the United States in the second, the 
Latin Union in the third, withdrew from silver the protection 
of law. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] the other day said the 
stamp of the Government can not make good money; that it is 
the intrinsic worth that makes good money. Now, I want to ask 
the Senator from Oregon what has become of the intrinsic worth 
of silver that in 1873 was worth $1.29 an ounce, and is worth to- 
day 73 or 74 cents. Intrinsic value ought to be the same aware, 
I think the Senator from Oregon confounds the commercial value 
with the intrinsic value. I think he is right according to the 
dictionary definition to say that silver and gold have intrinsic 
value, but I think with the Senator from Nevada that if he were 
to write a treatise on political economy he would hardly speak 
of gold as having intrinsic value. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am satisfied to use the word as defined in the 
dictio for two hundred years to express what I want to ex- 
press by it; and I do not expect to write a treatise on the sub- 
ject. That is goa enough for my purpose. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not propose to waste any time upon the 
question whether it has intrinsic value or whether it has not, 
because the term we always understand, and I make no criticism 
of the Senators use of the word intrinsic.” What is meant by it 
is that it has a metal value, that somebody wants it because he 
can make use of it somewhere. Now, gold and silver have qual- 
ities that commend themselves tothe wholeworld. There is no 
history so old that it can not be found that silver and gold pre- 
ceded it, and I say there is no history so old that the law touch- 
ing silver and gold had not preceded thathistory. I assert here 
now that there is no natural money. Aristotle declared that 

o, and nobody has ever improved on his definition of money 
from that day to this. Money is just what the law makes it. 

Now, it does not follow because money is what the law makes 
it that the Government can make money out of everything, out 
of potatoes and out of wheat and out of corn, and make it good 
money. The government of some countries could say that a 


bushel of wheat should discharge a debt of one dollar, and it 
would discharge that debt, I suppose. I do not say the Govern- 
mentof the United Statesdoes that; but I have nodoubt it could 
be done by some governments that have more ample powers 
touching those things than ours. 

The relation between gold and silver and its use as money is 
one of absolute law, and I challenge any historian or reader of 
history to show anywhere in history, profane or sacred, modern 
orancient, where gold and silver have circulated as money, that 
the law had not fixed the amount and the relation that existed 
between the two metals. 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator think that if the United 
States should provide a dollar coin of silver at a ratio of 5 tol 
it would have the same debt-paying power as a gold dollar of 25.8 


grains: 

Mr. TELLER. That would depend on a great many ques- 
tions, and would necessitate my entering into a discussion of 
very intricate and difficult features of finance. That I do not 
care to do. Suppose the Government of the United States 
cleared the country of every dollar of money, wiped it all out. 
You would have nothing but barter. The Government of the 
United States says now we will have $500,000,000 of gold; we 
will have 8500, 000,000 of paper; and we will have $500,000,000 of 
silver; and the ratio between the silver and gold shall be 6 to 1, 
or any other ratio the Senator from Connecticut may suggest. 

If we needed three times as much money as we had, it is 
barely possible that we could float it at that very different ratio 
from everybody else in the world. It has been done. It was cir- 
culated in the Indies in the early times at 12 to 1, when the 
ratio was 14 and 15 in Europe; it circulated in Japan at 4 to 1; in 
China at 6 to 1. That was ata time when the means of inter- 
course were very limited, and it was not easy for anybody to get 
to China or Japan to exchange silver for gold. In the United 
States it might not be that you could thus maintain that relation, 
but if every nation in the world using money should declare 
that the ratio should be 5 to 1, that would be its ratio, and it 
would be its commercial ratio from that minute on, or any other 
ratio that they might choose to adopt. Dves the Senator from 
Connecticut doubt that proposition? Then, if that is true, is 
not the relation that exists between the two metals one of abso- 
lute creation of law? Is there any commercial or natural rela- 
tion between the two metals? The Senator from Oregon said 
the other day that an instance could not be found anywhere 
wone the legal relation did not conform to the commercial re- 

on. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; but that you could not find a civilized na- 
tion where gold and silver coin circulated with the free coi 
of both at a legal ratio different from the commercial a r 
That was the proposition. It was free coinage. 

Mr. TELLER. At one time Spain had aratioof16tol. Por- 
tugal had a ratio right side by side of 14 tol; France had a ratio 
of 151 to 1. France hada ratio from 1726 to 178 of 14.62 to 1, 
and England had a ratio at the same time of 15 to 1: and the sil- 
ver and gold circulated in France, and silver and gold circulated 
in England, and all had free coinage of silver. The Spanish 
Government at one time added one-fifth of the value to their 
gold coin. 

Now, I will admit that it ismuch more difficult to do that now 
than it was in those days, because the means of intercourse are 
so much greater, because the trade is so much more active, and 
because we have got so much like one commercial community. 
I started out to say in answer to the Senator from Oregon, who 
said Government could not make good money, that nobody else 
can make money but the Government, and nobody else ever did 
make money but the Government; I did not say, I repeat, that 
you could make money out of everything that exists. Under 
certain restrictions you can take co per and make it into money. 

Now, I will go naor to my first illustration of $500,000,000 of 
gold and $500,000,000 of silver and $500,000,000 of paper, and we 
will say the relation between the gold and silver is one of uni- 
versal relation, and therefore there is no question as to its ratio. 
One billion five hundred million dollarsof gold, silver, and paper 
doing the money business of this country. If there is any more 
money than is needed, the gold and silver will leave the country; 
the paper will not leave; itis not international money. There 
is nobody anywhere outside of the United States holding out 
their hands for paper money, and everywhere in the world all 
the goods of the world are being held out in front of the p 
and silver when the relation exists between them as it did be- 
fore 1873. = 

Now, it there is more, as I said before, than our distributive 
share of money, either gold or silver will go, and that will go 
which is the most sought after. Prior to 1873 it was silver 
over the world that was the favorite money. That money 
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a 8 per cent premium in this country over gold. Now it 
is gold. The fashion has changed, or, as one man said in the 
monetary conference of 1878, a craze for gold has taken posses- 
sion of the people, and they want gold; so gold would go first, 
and then the silver; but neither go unless the country has 
more than its distributive share of money. 

At this point Mr. POWER called for a quorum.] 

r. TELLER. I was supposing the United States have three 
kinds of money, paper, gold, silver, in equal quantities, say 8500, 
000,000 each. If, as I have before said, that was no more than 
the business of the country required there would be no difficulty 
to maintain the parity between the gold and the silver, between 
the paper and the gold and the silver, because each one has its 
duty to do, and full duty todo. Butif the paper money should 
be 3 beyond the amount demanded by the business 
of the country, beyond what it would absorb, then the paper will 
depreciate or commodities measured in that kind of money will 
rise. I am assuming now that neither one is redeemable in the 
other. Each one’s value consists in the fact that it is perform- 
ing money functions. Suppose with these $1,500,000,000 of money 
the Government adds to it all at once $500,000,000 more of paper 
and that the country does not need $500,000,000 of additional pa- 
per. Ifit does not need $500,000,000 more money, it has more 
money now than belongs to it. 

What is going to become of it? By the rule that I laid down 
before, when one country gets more than its distributive share 
of the world’s money, then it goes to some other place. Now, 
the paper would not go out of the country and the gold and sil- 
ver would, when it could be put into the coin of the country to 
which it would go. But suppose, on the other hand, instzad of 
increasing the paper they increase the gold and then there is 
a surplus of gold, the country not needing this additional gold, 
there isa surplus and it will seek some country where the sur- 
plus does not exist. When it can not be profitably used in the 
country where it is it will seek a country where it can have bet- 
ter treatment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose, then, as I fear would be the re- 
sult of the Senator’s policy, it would give us too much silver, 
where could the silver go without a mint in Christendom open to 
its reception? 

Mr. TELLER. I will get to that, if the Senator will wait. I 
am making an illustration now that Ido not care about going 
away from. 

aay Sree some send the holders of gold in this country with 
$500,000,000 wake up and find, when they take up their morning 

aper, thatthe day before the Government of the United States 
25 demonetized gold; that is, the Government had said it will 
no longer take gold for taxes, it will no longer pay debts between 
individuals, what would the Senator from New Jersey, if he had 
his pocket full of that gold, do with it? He would say at once, 
„Well, this is not legal-tender money here; it is legal-tender 
money in Great Britain; it is good somewhere else; it is valu- 
able still to me.” But suppose the next morning when he took 
up his paper he found that every country on the face of the earth 
had demonetized gold, that every country had declared that gold 
was no longer a legal tender and should not be received for pub- 
lic dues, does the Senator suppose that he would have a place 
then to send his gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But is not the Senator illustrating his 
ar ent b 1 8 8 impossibilities? 

r. TEL No: I am not. I am going to make the appli- 
cation before I gsi through. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will 
gold is worth just as much to the holder wi 
stamp. 

Mr. TELLER. Tt is not. Now, there is where the Senator 
from New Jersey is wrong. It is worth very little without the 
Government stamp, as I shall show him. Suppose all the world 
had declared that gold was no longer money. What use can 
you put it to? It is good for bangles and spangles, and rings 
and cases of watches; but there is more gold in the world than 
the world could use for such purposes in fifty years. Over forty- 
nine-fiftieths of it would be hunting a market, and what souli 
become of if? Nobody would want it. It would be outlawed. 
Itisnot money. The day before the law interfered it was worth 
just as much in the melting-pot as it was in the coin, because it 
could be taken to the mint and put into coin, but you may have 
shire that privilege from the holder, and then you de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. What would the world do without it? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, that is another question. I am illustrat- 
ing what use it has as money. That would be the result, and 
everybody knows it. I need not go into an argument to show 
that if every mint in the world was closed to gold, if every coun- 


lease remember that 
out the Government 


try denied its legal-tender quality, it would be remitted at once 
as a commodity, and a commodity with less demand for it than 
for silver under like conditions. It is now sought after by beauty 
and fashion and wealth. It would not be then. It would be de- 
spised and degraded. That is what has been done with silver. 

All the world has outlawed it and put a ban upon it. Yet the 
Senator tells us that silver is unfit for money; that gold is the 
only stable money in the world; and that we must have a gold 
standard, and can not have a silver standard because nobody 
wants silver. Suppose we should then wake up to-morrow morn- 
ing and find the mints of every country in the world open to sil- 
ver andit was alegal-tender money in every portion of the world, 
does he suppose there would be any silver bought at 73 centsan 
ounce if the ratio was 154 or 16 to 1? Then, is it not a creature 
of law? Is it not a fact, then, that thestamp of the Government 
is what gives money value to it after all? 

Mr. President, Ido not want to be misunderstood. I do not 
want anybody to say that I am advocating that the Government 
of the United States can make paper just as good as silver: and 
yet I assert here that under certain conditions it can be done, 
and it has been done. Irredeemable paper has been made as 

ood as gold, and it can be done again, but the conditions must 
all favorable. It is very doubtful whether there ever was a 
country so wisely governed that sometimes they would not over- 
step the bounds of prudence and take off the tations which 


are absolutely essential to the maintenance of good paper money, 
because it can go nowhere when there is too much of it in the 
country in which it is made. 


But if the United States, wiping out all its money, should de- 
clare that it would have $1,500,000,000 of paper money, and that 
was a scanty supply for the people of this country, and although 
not to be . in silver or gold, it should be taken for pub- 
lic dues and should be legal tender between all citizens of this 
great country, the demand for it would be so great that it would 
be as good as gold, and it would be maintained exactly as Brazil 
has maintained her money without any metallic redemption so 
long as the Government should keep it within the wants of the 
people: The moment it went beyond that, that moment it would 

depreciated, because it depends upon the demand and supply 
no more so than gold but precisely alike. However, the deman 
for gold is a universal demand and the demand for paper is a 
local demand, and the two stand exactly alike, both created 
law, the one a general law and the other local law. It is easier 
to make gold and silver good money than it is to make paper good 
money; it is safer, because if you overissue at your titseeks 
some other country; it overflows, it goes abroad, and does money 
duty in every part of the world where the paper can not. 

I assert, then, you may make paper money exactly as Lycur- 
gus made iron money, as the Ionian cities made iron money, ex- 
actly as Rome made for years the representative money that was 
issued by the Senate: but they were careful to limit the amount 
and never to get more than the wants of the community, because 
the moment they did, it having no place to go to do money duty 
5 being no demand for it to do money duty, it depre- 
ciated. 

Mr. PLATT. To test the theory which the Senator from Colo- 
rado is propounding, that the law gives value to money, I wish 
to ask him a question. Suppose we keep on purchasing silver 
bullion and the price keeps on declining, would there not, in his 
judgment, come some place in the downward course where it 
might not have the same value. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the logic of the proposition I have 
laid down and I will not depart from it. The time will come, if 
you put 4123 grains in silver dollars and continue to coin them, 
when the world will only pay you 50 cents, we will say for illus- 
tration, for the money when melted. The time will come if you 
continue when your silver will depreciate, thatis, when you have 
it in superabundance. When the money demand has been 
reached there is no place for it to go; and that is why I have 
said the purchase under the Bland act and under the Sherman 
act, while lawful, was contrary to the correct monetary princi- 
ples. Open your mints to free coinage of silver. Why do you 
open your mints? Because it is supposed that itis togive value 
to your silver. If you open your mints and it does not raise the 
price of silver, then you are in the same difficulty where you 
were with buying it precisely. The law is the same. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to apply the 
theory he has advanced to the present conditions, and I should 
like to have his answer? 

Mr. TELLER. I will answer. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose we continue the Sherman law 
as it is to-day, without fixing some périod of time when the pur- 
chase of silver is to cease and we are to stop buying silver with 
gold. I believe none of the gold which is now out of circulation 
will return. Now, there are $4,000.000,000 of silver in the world, 
and I assume the Senator from Colorado would not think from 
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oe pat experience that we would absorb in our circulation cer- 
y more than two thousand million of money and use it 
properly without prodacing a glut? 

Now, there is no demand for silver anywhere upon the earth. 
Our gold is out of circulation. It stays out. There is no reason 
in the world why it should come in. Then we must to 
build up our currency in some way to take the place of the de- 
parted gold. Now, where do you get it? You get it from the 
stock of $4,000,000,000 that is in the world. You get it from the 
stock of nearly $200,000,000 coinage value that you took from the 
mines last year. 

I want to ask the Senator how long it would be before we 
would have no coin currency but silver? When we reach the 
point of $2,000,000,000, assuming that to be an estimate of the 
amount of money we might use, what use are we to make of the 
other $2,000,000,000 of annual product of the mines? Our cur- 
rency would not absorb it. We can not absorb it in our circula- 
tion. We have then reached a point where we alone of all the 
nations of the world are standing under this great load of silver. 
We have lost our gold and we have got silver. 

Now, I have heard the Senator in some of the speeches that 
he has made here upon the floor ridicule the idea that France 
would part with her silver, that Germany would part with her 
silver, or that there was any country in Europe that would part 
with silver. Let me ask the Senator, in this exchange of gold 
for silver, because our gold has left us, it has gone into the arts 
or has gone abroad where it.is more ee what is to hin- 
der France from taking the 82,000, 000, 000 of silver which she 
has in her Treasury and bringing it here to exchange for our 
gold, we taking her 8250, 000, 000 of silver? 

Mr. TELLER. I have said repeatedly that there is only one 
way to treat silver, and that is to treat it as money metal, and to 
treat it on ä with gold upon some ratio to be established 
by law. Then I am met by the Senator from New Jersey and 
other Senators who do not agree with me by saying, in the first 
place you can not fix the relation between the two; nobody can 
give value to silver in gold. If money is merchandise that is 
true; but if it stands by itself as independent to some extent of 
the laws that govern commodities, and I assert that it does, then 
it is not true. 

You may fix the value of it just as France fixed it, at 153 to 1, 
and S and Portugal haditatadifferentratio. In1726 France 
fixed the ratio,as1 stated before, at 14.62—to be accurate,at14.625— 
tol. Then France, at a later period, jumped up to 15} to 1, ar- 
bitrarily, and the commercial market immediately assimilated 
itself to it. As I have frequently said, the market for silver is 
the mint and the market for gold is the mint. 

Mr. McPHERSON. One mint might take it all. 

Mr. TELLER. One mint might take itall and a hundred 
mints might be required to take it all, but aslong as the mints 
are open there is a market. 

The Senator from Oregon said the other day that it is utterly 
impossible to fix the value of silver. He said the Government 
of the United States might just as well try to fix the value of 
wheat. I submit to the Senator from Oregon or any other Sen- 
ator, if the Government of the United States would establish an 

ney in the city of New York and buy all the wheat in the 
United States at a price fixed ata dollar a bushel when it was 
75 cents all through the country, every farmer would put his 
Peg 150 =e Government price less what it costs him to get it to 
ew York. 

If the Government established agencies all through the coun- 
try the Government would buy and every farmer would ask for 
his wheat exactly what the Government was going to pay, less 
what itcosts to get it to the agency. Does anybody doubt that? If 
the Governmentd.d not do it. suppose there is a great milling com- 

y like the one the Senator from Minnesota | Mr. WASHBURN], 
who sits before me, is connected with, big enough and strong 
enough, we willsu to take all the wheat in 5 They 
announce that in Minneapolis they will pay 81.50 a bushel. They 
would get all the surplus wheat in the country at $1.50 if their 
money lasted; and everybody in the United States would ask 
$1.50 a bushel for wheat what it cost to get it to that point. 
It would not all go to Minneapolis, but its price everywhere 
would be governe by that market. Thatis what the mint does 
for silver and what it does for gold. It makes a demand at a 

' fixed price, and so regulates its price throughout the world. 

When the Bank of England in 1844 fixed the price of gold at 
£3 17s. 104d. that became the price of gold eve hereelse. Why? 
Because Great Britain is the great commercial center of the world, 
and anybody who had golg was glad to getitin money thatbought 
anything and everything in Great Britain and anywhere else, 
If, when the Government fixed the price or the Bank of England 
fixed it, they had said itshould be £4 instead of £3 17s. 10td., that 
would have been the price of gold the world over, because Eng- 

was big enough, and strong enough, and rich enough tocom- 
mand the whole world in that line. 


Mr. ALDRICH, I am 52 to agree ve with 
the Senator from Colorado in the line of eee 845 now 
pursuing; and I think he will agree with me simply as to the 
question of volume to be offered. 

Mr. TELLER. That is it exactly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The resources practically. 

Mr. TELLER. That is right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only disagreement there can ibly be 
between the Senator from Colorado and myself on this question 
is whether the United States of itself. 

Mr. TELLER. Alone. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has resources sufficient to fix the value. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the point exactly. The whole ques- 
tion lies in the ability of the milling company to take the 
wheat and pay for It. It can fix any price that it sees fit, from 
50 cents to $2 a bushel, if it has the money to buy all the wheat 
of the country or the world; and so the Government of the United 
States can buy all the silver of the world if it is sufficiently rich 
and strong. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Monday, October 23, 1898. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days since I was discus- 
sing the question before the Senate, and I had reached a point 
where I was asked whether I thought the Government of the 
United States could with the free coinage of silver maintain the 
parity between gold and silver dollars. Before I proceed to give 
my reasons in detail I wish to lay down one general proposition, 
which seems to me to be necessary to the conclusions I have 
reached: 

While money is not merchandise, its value is determined by 
the law of supply and demand as much as the value or price of 
commodities. I think it is an important point to be kept in view 
that the value of money is determined entirely by its supply as 
compared with its demand, and that whenever the supply of 
money, no matter whether it is gold, silver, or paper, exceeds 
8 . then there is a depreciation of the money or a rise 

n prices. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] who has occupied the 
floor to-day dwelt at some length both to-day and on a formér 
oceasion upon that proposition. It seems to me it is a proposi- 
tion which does not need any illustration or proof, At i in the 
argument which I shall make [ shall assume thatitis an admitted 
economic fact. 

Now, if that is the true, the question arises, will the free coinage 
of silver give us more silver money than the country can use. If it 
will, then the question becomes a serious one as to what its rela- 
tion may be to commodities. . 

On a former occasion when discussing this question I laid 
down what I thought and believed to be a sound economic prin- 
ciple, one that is supported by all modern writers on political 
economy as well as by the e xperience of the world, that all the 
money of the world is the result of positive law; that there is no 
such thing as natural money, and never was. 

I want now, before I go further, to insist that the relation be- 
tween the two metals, gold and silver, is one of absolute law; 
that there is no such thing and there never has been any such 
thing in any part of the world at any time as a commercial value 
of gold or silver except as it grew out of statutory enactments. 
I do not mean to say that in every country where that relation 
exists there has been a positive legal enactment to establish it, 
but I mean to say that the relation which exists arises from the 
fact that somewhere in the world there was such a relation es- 
tablished by law, which has been accepted in that country and 
in one countries as to the exact relation between the two 
metals. 

I assert here that no student of history can point me to u single 
instance where these relations have ex that it can not be 
determined that such relation was the result of law. As I said 
on a former occasion, I repeat now, written history does not go 
bick far enough to give us the first date when this relation be- 
tween both gold and silver was established by law. 

More than two thousand and two hund years before the 
Christian era there was in China a ratio established by law. 
How long before that period it had been established it is im- 
possible to say. A coin still extant with words on it equivalent 
to good for gold” was in circulation in China more than two 
thousand and two hundred years before the Christian era. Good 
for gold” meant, of course, that it was exchangeable for a cer- 
tain amount of gold. That amount must have n éstablished 
either by custom or by law. Taking the history of all the coun- 
tries that have been examined on this subject where positive 
enactments are found, I think I am justified in saying that it 
must have been one established by law there: If it was any other 
than the positive enactment of law there would have been, of 
course, a fluctuation in the amount of gold that was to be re- 
ceived for the coin, which was composed of other metal than 
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gold, and at one time it would have called for more gold than 
at other times. 

We find that in India, at least one thousand and five hundred 
years before the Christian era, there were positive statutes, so 
old that there is no history showing when they were enacted, 

roviding what the relation should be between silver and gold. 
Tire Roman law provided what the relation should be. In all the 
countries of the world, both before the Christian era and since, 
where the two metals were used contemporaneously there was 
legislation as to what thut relation should be. So Lrepeat, there 
has been no such as the commercial relation, in my judg- 
ment, uninfluenced by law. 

When France in 1726 established a ratio between gold and 
silver that existed up to 1785, there was a different ratio in 
Spain, a different ratio in Portugal, a different ratio in England, 
and a different ratio in other parts of the world. While it was 
14.62 in France it was about 10 to lin India, 4to lin Japan, and 8 
or 10 to 1 in some other portions of Asia. But the French ratio 
existing until 1785 was very nearly if not quite the 8 er 
ratio; and when in 1785 France went from 14.62 to a ratio of 154 
instead of 14.62 the whole world went to that ratio practically, 
as the result of French law. 

When Great Britain abandoned the double standard in 1816 
the ratio still existed between gold and silver in Great Brit- 
ain as it existed between gold and silver in France, with the 
ane exception that if a man had silver in Great Britain he 
could not go to the British mint and convert it into coin, but 
he could go to the French mint, and therefore the difference 
in the French price of silver and the English price was sim- 

ly the difference between what it would cost the holder to take 
h to the French mint, which wasa tritle; or when, as in some por- 
tions of the period since 1816, there was an unusual demand for 
silver in India, then there was a premium in England on silver 
even over that which could be had by taking it to the French 
mint. But the French mint substantially maintained the ratio 
of silver throughout the world at 15} to 1. 

That was determined by the English commission of 1888. I 
am not going to spend very much time in discussing this propo- 
sition, but I wish to read from the report of that commission. 
They determined that question in 1888. They determined that 
the stability of silver with reference to gold was the result of 


French law. I read from the final report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on tgo and silver in 1888, iod. by all the members of the 
com on: 


Theremedy which has been 
likely to remedy the evils com) 
known as bimetallism. 

es. 6 * 0 0 s * * 

180. It must be borne in mind that in the case of other commodities the 
effect of chan in the supply and demand is both more marked and more 
immediate. These commodities are rally produced for the ed pore of 
consumption at an early date. or w. a comparatively short period. The 
supply at any time available for the market, or capable of being placed on it 
at short notice, is therefore a very important element in the process by 
which its value is fixed. 

The ious metals, on the other hand, are but to a slight extent con- 
sumed and the available supply consists of the accumulations of previous 


It follows, therefore, that in their case a diminution or an increase in the 
new supply is of less importance than in the case of consumable articles, and 
that an increase or di ution in demand has also a smaller effect. The im- 
portant consideration with regard to them at any one moment is rather the 
Yelation between the total stock then in existence and the then existing de- 
mands upon it. 

$ 


before us most prominently, and as most 
ed of tothe fullestextent possible, is that 


è 2 11 * * * 


182. Looking, then, to the vast ch which occurred prior to 1873 in the 
relative production of the two me without any corresponding disturb- 
ance in ir market value, it appears to us difficult to resist the conclusion 
that some influence was then at work tending to steady the price of silver 
and to k the ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable. 

e + e or to 1873 the fluctuations in the price of silver were gradual in 
their character, and ranged within very narrow limits. 


s * s 

The maximum variation in the former year was d. and the average not quite 

, While in the latter year the maximum was 25%. and the average nearly 

It has not been, and indeed hardly could be, suggested that this differ- 

ence can be accounted for by changes in the relative production or use 
of the two metals. 

191. The explanation commonly offered of these constant variations in the 
silver market is that therise or depressionof the price of silver depends upon 
the briskness or slackness of the demand for the of remittance to sil- 
ver- coun’ and that the price is largely affected b 
the bilis sold from time to time by the secretary of state for India in council. 

But these causes were, as far as can be seen, 5 to 1873 as well 
as subsequent to that date. and yet the silver market did not display the 
1 to these influences Seda to day and month to month Which 

now does. 

192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of somesteadying 
influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has 
left the silver market subject to the free influence of causes, the full effect 
of which was previously kept in check. 

The question therefore forces itself w us: Is there an: 
stance calculated to affect the relation of silver to gold whic. 
the later period from the earlier? 

Now, the date which forms the di 
8 ot 1 fixity in the relative value of 

marked bility is the year when the bimeta 
previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to 


other circum- 
distinguishes 


line between an 
and silver and one 

y iay which had 
be full operation; 
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and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that sys- 
tem, established as it was in countries the ulation and commerce of 
which were considerable, exerted a ma influence upon the relative 
value of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market 
price of 1 55 ee steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, 


193. Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable to suppose that the ex- 
istence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15} to 1 
fixed between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currency pu in the Latin Union, or to 
8 was actually taken to the mints of those countries is, we think, fal- 

ous. 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin, which would purchase commodities 
at the ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be to 
affect the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and 
for whatever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand 
out for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the 
market steady at about that point. 8 


That is signed by the entire commission, consisting of twelve 
members. I wish to read in connection with that ashortextract 
from the report of the minority of the commission, composed of 
one-half of the members, but which may be now considered, I 
think, the opinion of even more than one-half of the members, 
I will first read further from the report signed by Lord Her- 
schell and others who were considered the gold people of that 
commission, and then I will read from the minority report to 
which I have referred. The commission say: 


9. However much may differ as to the extent of the evil arising 
from the increased difficulty which a fluctuating exchange interposes, we 
do not think its reality is open to question. 
* s $ s s * * 
101. There can not be two opinions as to the very serious effect which the 
continued fall in the gold price of silver has had on the finances of the gov- 
ernment of India. 


$ * s s * * 0 
102. We are fully impressed with a sense of the diMculties which surround 
the Indian government, and of the serious questions to which any proposed 
additional tax must give rise. 
Itis not only the embarrassment which has already been 
overnment of India that has 


caused to the 


strictly adhere to bimetallism, at the 
all these countries gold and silver could freely 
exchangeable against commodities at the fixed ratio, the market value o 
silver as measured by gold would conform to that ratio, and not vary to any 
material extent. 
* * s * 0 s 0 
119. 5 have been expressed that if a bimetallic system were 
gold would gradually disappear from circulation. It, however, the 


serio’ f ult. 
Such a Sanger it existed at must be remote. It is said, indeed, by 
some that if i; were to happen, and all nations were to be driven to a sys- 
tem of silver monometallism, the result might be regarded without dissat- 


isfaction. 

We are not prepared to go this but, at the same time, we are fully 
sensible of the benefits which would accrue from the adoption of a common 
monetary standard by all the commercial nations of the world, and we are 
quite alive to the advantage of tho adoption by these nations of an uniform 
bimetallic standard as a step in that direction. 


This was signed 1700 Lord Herschell and Mr. Courtney, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, the latter of whom, in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century for April, 1893, said: 


Five years ago I jomed with my friends in deprecating any attempt to es- 
tablish an international eement for the free coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver as standard money. Ihave advanced with further experience and reflec- 
tion to the belief that such agreement is to be desired, and that it could be 
accomplished with the um of change and with great advantage tothe 
Empire and the world on the conditions I have suggested. 


He was then in favor of other countries joining in it, but at 
that time he was opposed to Great Britain joining in it, and now 
he says he is in favor of Great Britain also taking part in that 
kind of an alliance. 

I now read what I referred to from the report of the other 
members, consisting of Louis Mallet, Arthur James ‘our, 
Henry Chaplin, D. Barbour, W. H. Houldsworth, Samuel Mon- 
tagu, six members of the commission. 


23. We think that the above remarks upon the evils affecting both the 
United Kingdom and India, if taken in connection with the more detailed 
statement in Part I of the report, will sufficiently indicate our view as to 
their nature and gravity, and that they are largely due to the curre 
8 — 998 have taken place in the years immediately preceding and fol. 

owing 

We think that too much stress can not be laid upon the novelty of the ex- 
periment which has been attem as the result of the above changes, That 

ent consists in the independent and unregulated use of both gold 
and silver as standards of value by the diferent nations of the world. 

We are strongly of opinion that both metals must continue to be used as 
standard money; the results of using them separately and inde ently 
since 1873 have most unsatisfactory, and may be positively us 
in the future. 

It can not be questioned that until 1873 gold and silver were always effect- 
ively linked by a legal ratio in one or more countries. 

It is equaliy indisputable that the relative vaiue of the two metals has 
been subject to greater divergence since 1874 than during the whole of the 
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two hundred years 


y preceding that date, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
variations in their relative production more intense and more prolonged 


than those which have been enced in recent years. 

29. In 1873 and 1874 the connect: link disap: , and for the first time 
the system of rating the two metals ceased to form a subject of legislation 
in any country in the world. 

The lawof supply and demand was for the first time left to operate inde- 
es upon the value of each metal; and simultaneously the ratio which 

been maintained, with scarcely any perceptible variation, for two hun- 
dred years gave place to a marked and rapid divergence in the relative value 
of gold and silver, which has culminated in a change from 15} to 1 to 22 to 1. 

And there has been a much greater divergence since that time, 
as everybody knows. i 
PROPOSED REMEDY. 

ble to attribute the concurrence of these two 


30. It appears to us im 
=f tous coincidence. They must, in our opinion, be 


events to a merely fort 
ree as standing to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 

e can not, therefore, doubt that if the system which prevailed before 1873 
were in its integrity most of the evils which we have above de- 
scribed would be removed; and the remedy which we have to suggest is sim- 
ply the reversion toa system which existed before the cag above referred 
to were brought about—a system, namely, under which both metals were 
freely coined into legal-tender money at a fixed ratioover asufficiently large 


area. 

The effects of that system, though it was nominally in force only within 
a limited a were felt in all commercial countries, whatever their individ- 
ual systems of currency might be, and the relative value of the two metals 
in all the markets of the world was tically identical with that fixed by 
the legislation of the countries for: g the Latin Union. 

As regards the possibility of maintaining such a system in the future, we 
noed only refer to the conclusion at which our colleagues have arrived in 
section 107 of Part II. and with which we entirely agree, 

That is what I have read. 

34. No settlement of the difficulty is, however, in our opinion, possible with- 


out international action. 
international in its character, 


| The remedy which we s 
and its de must be settled in concert with the other powers concerned. 


It will be sumcient for us to indicate the essential features of the agree- 
ment to be arrived at, namely, (1) free coinage of both metais into legal-ten- 
der money; and (2) the of aratio at which the coins of either metal 
shall be available for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 

35. The particular ratio to be adopted is not, in our opinion, a necessary 
preliminary to the opening of negotiations for the establishment of such an 

ent, and can, with other matters of detail, be left for further 
sion and settlement between the parties interested. 

We therefore submit that thechief commercial nations of the world, such 
as the United S , Germany, and the States forming the Latin Union, 
should in the first place be consulted as to their ess to join with the 
United Kingdom in a conférence, at which India and any of the British 
colonies which may desire to attend should be represented, with a view to 
arrive, if possible, at a common agreement on the basis above indicated. 

36. We have indicated what appears to us to be the only permanent solu- 
tion of the difficulties arising from the recent ch in the relative value 
of the precious metals, and the only solution which will protect this and 
other countries against the risks of the future. 

Mr. President, I have read this to establish the fact that the 
relation between gold and silver, according to the opinion of the 
English commission, both the majority and the minority, is one 
to beestablished by law. 

I have not lost sight of the fact that this commission declared 
it should be done by an international agreement, nor have I lost 
sight of the fact that they said itssuccess depended upon the area 
over which it extended. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], when I was last on the floor, puta question which it 
seems to me covers the whole ground; and that was whether it 
was not to be determined by the resources of the country that 
should attemptit. That is all there is of it. 

I do not say that Rhode Island, if it was an independent na- 
tionality, could maintain free coinage and open its mints to all 
the silver of the world. I should think it would bea very doubt- 
ful experiment for Rhode Island to try it alone,orColorado. A 
witness before the English commission when asked whether he 
thought that England could do it declared that it could, and 
when asked if he thought the Isle of Wight could do it alone 
he said that the Isle of Wight could not do it alone, because if 
you keep in mind the proposition I laid down that the value of 
money depends upon its demand, there would not be a demand 
for all the money Ma might undersuch circumstances come out 
of the mint of ode Island or the Isle of Wight. 

The question is whether, if we open our mints, there will be a 
aana sufficient to absorb all the silver that will come to the 
mint to be coined. Thatis the gist of the whole question. If 
that is found in the affirmative, then there is an end of the con- 
troversy. If it is found in the negative, then, practically, there 
is an end of the controversy also. 

We come then to the question whether, if the United States 
should open her mints to the free coinage of silver, there would 
be such a surplusof silver brought to the mints thatthe demand 
for money would not be equal to the supply. Of course if that 
were the case the money would depreciate, the silver would de- 
preciate, the paper money would depreciate, and gold, to some 
extent, would depreciate also. 

Mr. GEORGE. What does the Senator say about gold? 

Mr. TELLER. The gold to some extent would also depre- 
ciate, not to the extent perhaps that the other kinds of mone 
T have mentioned, inasmuch as the gold would find access to all 
the mints of the world, but it would fall to such an extent that 
it would be more valuable to be exported than to remain in do- 


t is essential! 


discus- 


mestic commerce and trade; and that is what the opponents of 
the free coinage of silver allege would take piace. ; 

There we take issue with them. We say there is no reason to 
sup that would be the fact. We say there is no such sur- 
plus of silver in the world as would come to our mints and over- 
whelm them, and thus a Shea our stock of money. 

Mr. GEORGE. How about the annual supply? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Mississippi asks me how 
about the annual supply. I remember that the Senator from 
New York, Mr. Evarts,a few years ago addressed the Senate on 
this subject. He was, I think, very thoroughly informed on the 
subject, and I remember he said, There is no difficulty what- 
ever in my judgmentin taking care of the annual supply of silver; 
all I am disturbed about“ or words to that effect is that we 
mene get the surplus silver now in coin in other parts of the 
world. 

So far as the annual supply of silver is concerned I do not 
know how much it amounts to. I know what the statistics of 
the mint state on that subject. I do not believe the statistics 
are correct; but assuming that the amount is in the neighbor- 
hood of $175,000,000 of new silver coming into the world every 
year—I am speaking now of its mint value this amount has dis- 
appeared. It has either been used in the arts, or it has gone 
into the coinage of the countries that still coin silver in a sub- 
sidiary way, or it has gone into the great sink of silver, Asia. 
I do not believe that anybody in this country who is at all familiar 
with the condition of the markets of the world will claim that 
there is any surplus silver bullion anywhere. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL), in a very ex- 
haustive speech recently on this subject, gave us the statistics 
as to the coinage of silver throughout the world for a number of 
years past, and showed that the coinage had absorbed all the sil- 
ver; that there was no surplus silver. The Senator from Nevada 
jar STEWART] more than once has told the Senate, after care- 

ul researches in this direction, that the world contains no sur- 
lus silver bullion anywhere. In 1890 when the proposition was 
fore the Senate for the free coinage of silver and when an- 
other proposition came for the 8 of a large amount of sil- 
ver there was an accumulation in the city of New York of about 
$9,000,000 or $10,000,000 of silver bullion. That I understand has 
practically disappeared. The last time that I looked at that 
question it had got down in the neighborhood of a million, and I 
assume that it has practically gone, if not entirely. 

Now, how much silver is used in the arts it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to say, but every year the amount that is used in the arts is 
increasing, as all will admit. Sup that in 1894, if we went 
to the free coinage on the first of January, all the new silver in 
the world should come to our mints over and above what is taken 
in the arts. We would not under any conditions get to exceed 
from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 of silver. Does anybody say that 
the Unites States could not absorb that amount of silver for 1894 
without detriment to its financial condition? On the contrary, 
would it not be a beneficent thing if the Government of the 
United States could secure $100,000,000 of money of that kind. 

There is no country in the world where there is a surplus of 
silver to-day, whether it be coin or whether it be bullion: and 
the demand in Asia is an increasing demand, or had been up to 
the time when the India mints were closed. Nobody who is at 
all familiar with affairs in India believes that the British Gov- 
ernment can close the mints of India and cease to coin rupees. 
The commission did not assume that that was to be the condi- 
tion. On the contrary, they assumed that there would be a coin- 
age by the government equal to what there had been by individ- 
uals. The trade of India had demanded that a certain amount 
of rupees should be coined every year, and they asserted thatthe 
government would undoubtedly be required to coin the same 
amount, the distinction being that the government would make 
the difference between the mint value and the market value of 
the bullion instead of having it made by individuals. 

China has called for more silver within the last two or three 
years than heretofore. She has now a mint of her own. How 
much will be coined there nobody can tell. Notwithstanding 
the India mints are closed, silver still goes, as I said a few days 
ago, to India, and how long it will continue nobody can tell, but 
aconsiderable quantity of the world’s production must go to 
India beyond all question, 

Mexico, the greatest producer of silver in the world except 
this country, coins on an average from 24,000,000 to 26,000, 000 
silver dollars every year, that disappear as absolutely from the 
commerce of Europe and America as if they were dumped into 
the sea. Mexican dollars go to China, they go to the Straits 
Settlements, they go to different sections of Asia, and there they 
disappear; they never return. 

So no man has any reason to suppose that the Government of 
the United States would get a tithe of the amount of silver I 
have mentioned. I doubt very much whether the Governmert 
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36] 


of the United States would get any more silver in its Mint if it was 

open than it receives now. When I make that statement I ex- 

pect some Senator who is opposed to free coinage to rise and ask 

me—I have heard it so frequently—what benefit, then, do you 

get from free coinage that 1 do not get from the purchase of 
ullion by the Government 

There are 84, 000, 000, 000 of silver money in the world. Prior 
to 1873 that money was international e It was the money 
that could go to every portion of the world and find somebody 
wanting it for money. There were millions and hundreds of 
millions of the human race who would not take gold as money; 
and if there had been a great surplus of gold, if there had been 
four or five times as much gold as there was in the world, the 
European and the American demand and the demand from some 
portions of Asia would have been too small to have taken up this 
great amount of gold. Silver always found somebody ready to 
take it, and it was maintained ata premium on gold over the 
ratio established in this country, and in fact a portion of the 
time over the ratio established in ce. 

Asia will continue to use silver. Europe will continue to use 
silver. But while Asia will use itas international money among 
Asiatics, Europe is using it as domestic or national money. Sil- 
ver in Europe has ceased to be an international money, and it 
has ceased to be an international money in this country. 

In other words, then, silver has ceased to perform the entire 
function of money. If you have more than your distributive 
share of silver it has no pee to go. If Lyon have more than your 
distributive share of gold the mints of the world are open to it, 
or at least enough of them are open to it that it will go there, 
and there it will be coined into money. 

Now, if you can open the mints of the world to the free coin- 
age of silver you restore silver to its original state as an inter- 
national money, and thus you give it a power to regulate prices 
that it does not now have. 

One of the axioms of monetary science is that prices are de- 
termined by the volume of money. If you have in this country 
$1,500,000,000 of money, and you reduce it to $1,000,000,000, what 
is the result. Prices fall. In other words, the $1,000,000,000 of 
money measures all the commodities of the country exactly as 
$1,500,000,000 had measured them. If you add the $100,000,000 
of money you have raised prices. 

I do not mean to say that if there was $1,000,000,000 of money 
in this country and you added $500,000,000 more, making it $1,- 
500,000,000, that immediately prices would be in proportion to 
the addition which had been made to the money, because other 
circumstances might control that. Your money would not de- 
preciate so rapidly as might at first be supposed. Why? Be- 
cause the very fact that you had added a large amount of mone: 
to the existing stock of money would stimulate enterprises, woul 
start new businesses, and thus increase the demand for money, 
and maintainits purchasing power. Ifthe amount that is added 
is comparatively small in proportion to the whole it will simply 
have a tendency to excite greater activity, and may not change 
prices. With the increased supply may come a demand equal to 
the supply, and so prices remain stable. 

It may be laid down as an established and settled principle of 
monetary law that prices are determined by the amount of 
money in circulation. I do not mean by the amount of money 
that may be in a country. The Government of the United 
States may have half the money of the United States locked up 
in its Treasury. That would have no effect. The banks of the 
country fae lock up a great portion of the money, as they 
have recently locked it up; and individuals might lock it up. 
That would do no good. Itis the money in circulation which 
determines the price of commodities. 

If we open our mints to free coinage, we increase the price of 
all the silver bullion in the world. When France opened her 
mints to silver, she said in substance, as one of her delegates to 
the monetary conference of 188] said—France said to all the 
world, Bring fess silver and gold to our mints. For every 
kilogram of gol yon bring we will give you 3,100 francs; for 
your silver we will give you 200 francs,” good money, one equal 
to the other. Then who would sell their silver for less than 
that? If the Government of the United States should open 
its mints, and say for every ounce of silver in the world brought to 
us we will pay $1.29, who would sell their silver anywhere in the 
world for less than that, unless itshall be asserted here and proved 
that all the world would cease to desire silver the minute that 
we made it more valuable than it nowis? Who can believe that? 
There is no reason to suppose that the silver of the world would 
find its way to our mints, whether new silver or old. The mo- 
ment there was a place where silver could be sold for $1.29, 
that would be the price of silver all over the world to any man 
who wanted it. he man who wants to make it into wares, 
into teaspoons, into cake baskets, pitchers, and trays, and things 
of that kind, must pay for it $1.29 an ounce, because the holder 


knows there is a market where he can sell it for $1.29; and the 
Government which desires to add to its subsidiary coinage must 
pay $1.29 an ounce for it, because there is a great purchaser 
ready and willing to take it and convert it into money at $1.29. 


Suppose there should come a great quantity of silver to this 
country, cba au $200,000,000 of silver should come, what would 
be the result? The first thing that would happen would be the 
elevation of prices; immediately everything would advance in 
price. Thatis but another way of stating that there would be 
a depreciation of money. The man who comes from abroad to 
coin his silver would have to exchange his silver dollars, when 
he got them coined, for American products of some kind, and if 
the price of those products was too high he would simply say, 
“T can not exchange my silver for American products at a profit 
which enables me to transport them to other countries, and, 
therefore, I prefer to keep my silver until such timeas Ican get 
products cheaper.” 

That is the beauty of the automatic system. Whenever a 
country obtained more gold or silver than it needed for its cur- 
rency everybody would be discouraged from going to the mint 
with his gold or silver, because the money received in return for 
his bullion carried to the mint is only valuable to him as he can 
exchange it for products in the country; and if products kept ris- 
ing in value, kept going up, then he would take his gold and sil- 
ver alike to some other country, and put it into the mint where 
there was a less supply of money and a greater demand. Thus 
free coinage regulates not only the country which has it, but all 
the world; and if a country no greater than France regulated the 
relation of silver to gold throughout the world, why can not we? 

When the great output of gold from California, Australia, and 
Russia came into the commerce of the world to such an extent 
that in ten years there was more gold produced than had been 
produced in the three hundred and fifty-six years preceding, 
everybody was alarmed about gold. 

I have in my possession now a contract made in the State of 
Massachusetts in 1859, where a great water-power company pro- 

d to sell its water, making long contracts for water power. 

o afraid were they that gold would depreciate that they made 

their contracts payable in silver bullion. That was done in 

France; that was done in Germany, and that was done even in 

gold-standard England. The contracts were made payable in 

silver, because those who made them believed that gold would 
depreciate; and it did depreciate. 

Mr. HOAR. I can inform the Senator that there were at one 
time in existence in Boston contracts providing for payment in 
a certain kind of Russia iron. 

Mr. TELLER. Very likely. I do not know anything about 
that, for I have not examined into it; but I know, because I have 
a copy of the contract, that the Holyoke Water Company pro- 
vided in their contracts that they should have their pay in sil- 
ver, because they thought gold would depreciate. They had 
read Chevalier, I suppose, or else they had read some of the ar- 
ticles in the European press on that subject. 

What was the result? The mints of England were open to gold 
and ours were open to gold. So Spain, Port , and France 
had their mints open to gold, and sọ gold found no difficulty in 
being converted into money wherever people wanted it, and 
France, which has been the great regulator of finance in this 
world fora hundred years or more—or at least was so up to 1873— 
took a great deal of the gold and converted it into coin. France 
coined more gold ina short time than she had coined in ages 
and as that gave her more money than she wanted, she disposed 
of her silver. She sent her silver to India; she sent out the 
money that the people of India wanted in 3 to gold. 
Thus was the relation between silver and gold practically main- 
uced depreciated not 


tained; but the great amount of gold pa 
ld, and prices steadily rose 


only the gold but the silver of the wor 
for several years. 

Where are we to get silver aside from the yearly production 
of bullion? I know it is said that German 155 some fifty or 
sixty millions of silver to sell, but whether Germany will sell it 
or not isa question. If, however, Germany should sell it, and 
if Sha sent it here, it would not disturb our finances if we coined 
it all. 

It is said that France will dispose of her silver. Whoever 
makes that statement can have given but little attention to the 
financial condition of France. France has locked up in her great 
bank over $250,000,000 of silver, upon which she has issued, at 
its mint value, paper money. Is the Bank of France going to 
call inthat two hundred and fifty and odd millions, about one- 
third of the whole silver of France, and put gold behind her 
notes? If she does she must put behind every one of them just 
as many 5-franc pieces in gold as she heretofore had of 5-franc 
pieces of silver. Does anybody believe that the Bank of France 
would be willing to lose such a large sum of money as she must 
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lose on her $250,000,000, for it would amount to at least seventy- 
five or eighty million dollars? 

The French Government have not any silver, and never had 
any silver. It is the people of France who have it. Will the 
people of France send here their 5-franc pieces, which are doing 
money duty right by the side of gold at the ratio of 153 to land 
exchange them at the ratio of 16 to 1? Is there any danger of 
individuals doing that, or is there any dangerof banks doing it? 
Nobody will pretend that that will be done. 

But itis said that the governmentof France might conclude 
to retire silver and adopt the single gold standard. I do not 
believe there are five men of influence in France who are in 
favor of the single gold standard. The great mass of French- 
men who are in public life, and in private life also, for that 
matter, are opposed to the single standard, whether it be gold 
or silver. They are for the double standard, When you dis- 

of France, you dispose of the only country in the world 
which can send any amount of silver to this country to disturb 
our finances. 
France, as has been said on this floor, holds some of the money 
of Italy, some of the money of Switzerland, some of the mone 
of Belgium, to the extent of at least $130,000,000 of silver, whic 
she could present to these countries and demand that they 
should give to her in exchange her silver money; and if those 
countries should not have it they would be compelled to pay 
the difference in gold. 

France has resisted all the efforts of the moneyed men of 
England to compel her to demand this 8130, 000, O00 or more of 
silver in gold because she has not desired to create a greater 
scarcity of gold; because, as one of the French commissioners 
said at the Paris conference, France has an abundance of gold 
and France has an abundance of silver. He said further that 
France finds no difficulty in maintaining the two metals at proper 
relations to each other. Gold and silver are alike in France; 
the one is as good as the other; and the bank of France, un- 
like the Treasury of-the United States, when paper obligations 
are presented to it, exercises its choice of paying to the holder 
of the paper either silver or gold, as best suits the bank. 

The mints of India were open to the coinage of silver, ata ratio 
of 15 to 1, until the 26th day of last June, and yet there was never 
any flood of silver going to India. The mints of Mexico areopen 
to the free coinage of silver to-day, and yet no amount of silver 
has gone into their mint, except such as goes there for the pur- 

of being coined and sent abroad. 
I know it will be said that India is not a country like the United 
States; but there is gold in India, and in my agrees there is 
as much gold in India as there is in the United States. 

Mexico is not arich country like ours, and yet there are agreat 
many things which we could buy by taking our silver there: for 
the truth is that the prices in Mexico are silver prices, and they 
are the silver prices of thirty years ago, while ours are the gold 
prices of to-day, which are much less than the prices of thirty 


ears ago. 
z Silver has remained stable in India and stable in Mexico and 
in China, while gold, which was made the standard in thiscoun- 
try, has been appreciating and prices have been falling. Should 
the mints of the Unit d States, as I have stated, receive more 
silver than we wanted, the price of commodities would imme- 
diately advance. Thatwould have a tendency tocheck the bring- 
ing of silver to the mints. Thus the whole matter is regulated 
by the demands of a country for money. k 

We are now told that we can not maintain the free coinage of 
silver because the country is not big enough. The English com- 
mission, from whosə proceedings I have read,said that an inter- 
national agreement was necessary to do it; that to carry outsuch 
a oloy it must be extended over a great area. That was the 

lish view of it, or rather that was the view of the monomet- 
allistic brinch of the commission. They admit that the parity 
between gold and silver could be maintained if there were peo- 
enough using the silver and people enough taking it when 
came out of the mint. 

The countries of the Latin Union, with a population but little 
more than ours, had no difficulty at all in keeping their mints open 
and taking care of the silver of the world, and they could have 
taken care of the silver of Germany if they had seen fit to do so. 
There is no doubt of it. If France kept her mintsopen three 
or four years longer the surplus silver of Germany would have 
been absorbed by the French people, exactly as they absorbed 
the world's gold, which poured into them in the early history of 

ld-mining in California, Australia, and Russia. But France 

not propose to do it. France had come out of a great war 
with Germany, and there was a hostile feeling in existence, and 
France s id we will not take your silver,” ge Germany was 


pouring in upon her to such an extent that her mints' could not 
coin it as fast as it c me in. 

I have stated before on the floor of the Senate, and I will state 
again, that the man who took silver bullion to the French mint 


was entitled within ten days to receive silver coin for his bullion, 
subject only to a trilling charge for seigniorage or for coinage, 
France found her mints so full of bullion that she could not com- 
py with that provision of the statute, snd she closed her mints, 
ut, I repeat again, that if France had kept her mints open, and 
silver had continued to fall, when it had fallen 3 per cent or 
thereabouts—a little more than 3 per cent—then silver bullion 
would have been brought to our ts for coinage, if our mints 
had been open at that time. Thatwould have raised the price of 
silver again in Europe, and thus there would have been but a 
sigast fall in the price of silver as measured by gold. 
he countries composing the Latin Union have but little more 
population than ours and not a tithe of the business; and I will 
venture to say that the sixty-five or seventy millions of people in 
this country—there being in the countries of the Latin Union sev- 
enty-two millions—this country can absorband needs more money 
than all the countries of the Latin Union. Our people have more 
commerce and more trade,and the demand is greater for money 
in the United States than it is in the entire Latin Union. We 
have not as much as we could use. If we had it we could main- 
wa the stability of prices which we have not beenable to main- 


I do not believe any student of this question is afraid that we 
shall be overwhelmed with the world's silver, whether new or 
old. I will not say that such a claim is a pretense, because I 
know some people are afraid of it, but I do not believe they 
would be afraid if they would take the pains to study the his- 
tory and the conditions of the world with reference to the use of 
the metals, gold and silver. The silver coin coined at a ratio 
of 15¢ to 1 or 15 to 1, would not be brought to our mints to be 
coined at a ratio of 16 to 1. The loss would be from 3 to 7 per 
cent on new coins and much more on old, besides loss of interest, 
cost of transportation, and exchange. 

But suppose we could not; suppose we opsned our mints and 
we could not maintain the two metals at a parity, which I re- 
gard as so exceedingly desirable. I do not myself believe that 
there is silver enough in the world with which to do the busi- 
ness of the world on a metallic basis. I believe that the use of 
the two metals is essential to the ae of this country; 
but suppose that gold should leave country and go ab: x 
we have been told—and we were told by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] the other day when discussing that 
question —that we should be on a silver basis, and then he 
stopped. What will happen when we get on a silver basis? 
What great catastrophe would take place then? We should be 
infinitely better off if we were on a silver basis to-day than we 
Sy peat for the last fifteen years, when we have SS on a 
go S 

If we were on a silver basis we should have more metallic 
money back of us as a basis for our systəm upon which to main- 
tain our paper money; we should have more metallic money to 
maintain what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONEs] calls the 
equity of contracts; and, wht is of equal importance, we should 
have more to maintain the stability of prices. What we have 
been suffering from in this country for the past fifteen years is 
that we have not had stable prices. Wenevershall have stable 

rices so long as we are tied to the single standard of gold. 
ith silver we should be in a condition to trade with more peo- 
ple than we can trade with 3 on a gold basis. More than 
twice as many ple in the world are holding out their hands 
for silver as their chief and desirable money metal than are 
holding out their hands for gold. The countries to which we 
send our great exports are the countries which are using gold 
and the countries from which we buy, and where the balance o 
trade is against us, are the countries which are using silver. 
We could trade with South America, to whom we owe every 
year a large debt; we could trade with the Asiatic countries, to 
whom we every year owe money, and we could pay it insilver if 
we should go to a silver basis. 

What do we care as to the character of the money England 
pays us. If she has silver to 55 us and pays us in silver at the 
world's value of silver, all i Wo send to England three 
times as much every year as England sends tous. She must 
either pay us the money, or she must send back our securities. 

The only country with which we trade in Europe—I believe I 
may say the only country—where we did not last year have the 
balance of trade in our favor, was Italy, and that was a trifling 
balance in favor of Italy. 

Mr. ALDRICH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Colorado think that 
the decline of prices in the last twenty years has been greater 
relatively in the United States than it has been in other coun- 
tries? > z 

Mr. TELLER. No, Ido not think it has been so great. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator, then, think that we could 
by the currency arrangements of the United States maintain a 
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higher levelof prices relatively than could be maintained inany 
other country without disjointing our currency from the cur- 
rency of the world? 

Mr. TELLER. We can not. We shall not do that, and that 
is what I am contending. The Senator asked me whether I 
thought the prices had been less in this country than anywhere 
else. I answer they have not, except, of course, we are the 

t producers of wheat, and wheat will be cheaper where pro- 
uced than where consumed. The fall in the price of wheat in 
England has been as great as here; the fall of all things in 
Great Britain has been as great as here; and the fall in the 
price of labor there has been greater. 

What I complain of is that the monetary condition of the world 
is out of order; and it is out of order because of the treatment of 
silver. My theory is that the United States is big enough and 
rich enough to control the whole currency question throughout 
the world. When Mr. Gibbs, the former president of the Bank 
of England, was betore the British 5 and was asked 
„Onn Gre it Britain settle this silver question alone?” he said, 
“Unquestionably; any great country can settle it.“ Sol say that 
all we have to do is to adopt some system here which recognizes 
silver as money in the true and proper sense of the term, and the 
whole world will eventually and immediately, in my judgment, 
come to the same position. If that defect is removed prices all 
over the world will rise in proportion exactly as they have fallen 
because of a defect in the currency system. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator having answered my first prop- 
osition, I put another, which is, does he suppose that the United 
States would not only be able through its currency arrangements 
to maintain but to increase the general range of prices of com- 
odities everywhere in the world? 

Mr. TELLER The best people of the world, inclu the 
members of the English commission, admitted that in a large 
deg ee the fall in prices was the result of a disturbed mone 
condition. The doctrine of overproduction has been abandoned, 
except by a very few. 

The Senator from Delaware, who sits on my right [Mr. HIG- 
GINS], asserted the other day in the course of the speech of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], that the great West had 
destroyed the price of wheat by its overproduction. I showed 
him from a statement which I then gave, and which I could re- 
peas now if it were necessary, that the world’s product of wheat 

remained practically the same for eleven years, and yet prices 
had fallen immeasureably; the world's demand for wheat had in- 
creased, while its product remained the same. It ought to have 
increased in value bushel, but,on the contrary, it had fallen. 
It had kept pace with all other commodities. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island should take one hundred 
different commodities and start with 1873, he would find that 
without exception they have fallen; probably some have not 
fallen as much as others, but all of them have fallen. He would 
find further, if he would go outside of the great cities, where 
their growth has influenced the price of real estate, that every- 
where in this country and in Europe the soil on which men toil 
and make their living is to-day worth very much less than it 
was worth thirty years ago, with an increased demand for its 
use by an increased and growing 5 

What can make this difference between proe now and prices 
thirty years ago of houses and farms? The products of men’s 
hands, nay, of such things as are not the products of men’s hands, 
diamonds and precious stones, are worth less to-day by 40 per 
cent than they were thirty years ago. It has not been caused 
by overproduction either; it is because there has been a fall in 
eve bing or an increase in the purchasing power of money. 

I shall be met by the Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware with the statement that labor has not fallen. 
Mr. President, labor has fallen. The Senator from Nevada said 
the other day that the price of labor had reached the climax and 
is on the downward roud. Labor has fallen in every country in 
the world in the last few years, unless it may be in Asia; there 
I believe it has not fallen; butin all the European countries it 
has fallen. It is falling here; it has fallen more than 20 percent 
in less than six months in the United States, and, as the Senator 
from Nevada said, it is not altogether a question whether labor 
abe or not, but the question is what are the opportunities for 


R 
The number of unemployed, as is suggested to me by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], is increasing every day to 
an alarming degree, not only here but e the world. 
Production has not been profitable for years to the men who pro- 
duce in any part of the world. Nowheat-grower in this country 
has made any money growing wheat for years. It used to be a 
saying, and I believe it to be a correct one, that unless wheat is 
worth a dollar a bushel at the ports of export the farmer gets 

eee no profit; and yet in the city of New York wheat 
n selling at 66 cents a bushel within the last week, and 


that, too, with a crop of 200,090,000 bushels less than we had two 
years ago, 100,000,000 bushels less than we had last year, and with 
the world’s crop 200, 000, C00 bushels less than it was the year be- 
fore, and yet it is worth but 66 cents agaist 83 cents last year 
and $1 the year before. Wheat is selling in Great Britain for 
78 cents a bushel, and afew years ago it sold for $1.50, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. TELLER. I will. x 

Mr. ALDRICH. To what influence does the Senator attribute 
the recent fall in prices here and elsewhere compared with those 
of twenty years ago? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I attribute the recent fall in 
. throughout the world as the result of the disorganized and 

erunged financial condition of the world, owing to its treatment 
of one of the money metals. The Senator from Rhode Island 
should keep in view the fact that more disturbances are 
rarely followed by a fall in prices immediately. It takes time. 
Gradually, little by little, the prices grop: I have before me— 
and I am going to read it, bəcause there has been some question 
about it—an article written by Prof. Foxwell, of England, in the 
Contemporary Review of last December, as to falling prices in 
Great Britain. 

I wish to repeat again, that a fall in prices is nothing but 
another method of stating the appreciation of money. was 
very much surprised the other day to hear the Senator from 
Delaware, whom I do not see here, say that he was uncertain as 
to whether there had been an appreciation of gold. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I did not suppose that anybody in this country or any- 
where on the face of the earth would deny the appreci:tion of 
gold. The British commission unanimously admitted it in 1888. 
Some of its members said they did not think that the fall in 
prices was entirely due to the appreciation of gold; they thought 
other considerations came in. Undoubtedly, with some other 
articles that may be true; but ithas beenadmitted by everybody 
that since 1873 there has been an appreciation of gold anywhere 


from 35 to 45 per cent. Where a po ind of English money would 
bey a hundred pounds of a given article, it will buy one hundred 
and fifty now. It will buy more than that, because that is only 


a fall of 33 per cent in prices. 

I want to say before I read the statement of Prof. Foxwell that 
in this country we have had two things which have kept u 
the price of labor; one is the protective system of the Unite 
States, a system professedly adopted for the purpose of keeping 
5 ace price of labor; and it has been our boast on this side of the 
Cc ber for many years that we had been successful in that 
effort. Another great agency in keeping up the price of labor 
here is the labor organizations of this country, in which all the 
laborers of the country are aggregated. 

These two things have kept up the price of labor in thiscoun- 
try Byona the price of commodities; and the man who produces 
and who hires his labor has sean day by diy his product 
more rapidly than the price of the labor which created the p. 
uct. Capital engaged in enterpriscs of that kind has ceased to 
be remunerative; and to-day there is no field for American capi- 
tal in productive enterprises. To-day the use of money is to loan 
it, and not invest it for business purposes. Matthew Marshall, 
the financial writer of the Sun—and I think he is a reasonably 
accurate gentleman in his statements—stated not long ago that 
one-half of all the money loaned by the associated banks of 
New York was loaned to stock speculators, the men who are 
putting up and down the prices of American securities, railroad 

nds and stocks. 

What inducement has a man to borrow in this country now? 
None whatever. He can not buy a farm and make it pay. He 
ean not build a factory and make it pay. He can conduct no busi- 
ness whatever at a profit when prices are fi all the time, 
steadily, year after year. If he wanted to farm where the price 
of wheat was high last year, and he were at all careful to look 
into the future, wing the conditions, he must have foreseen 
that the price of wheat would have been less this year than it 
was last. And I say now, with the smallest crops that we have 
had for years, with the relative demand for wheat greater than 
heretofore and the relative supply less, I have not any doubt 
that in a year from now, if this bill shall be passed and we con- 
tinue in this r contraction of the currency, wheat will 
sell for less in the erican market than it is selling for to-day, 
ere last thing to fall in price is labor, and it is the last thing 

rise. 

Prof. Foxwell says: 

It is easy to see the results of this unfortunate policy— 

He is speaking of the silver question— 

It could, indeed, only have uced the effects which we have actually seen 
to follow it. Since 1873 gold has greatly appreciated in value, some 35 per 


cent; silver, re steadier, ha- nevertheless de} in value some 
10 per cent; and the relation between the two which for two centu- 
ries has oscillated 


pretty closely about the ratio of 15} to 1. or 10 rupees to 
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Enen shown the most violent and serious fluctuations, standing as low as 


These are mere matters of fact, which can not be denied by those who 
understand the terms in which they are expressed. But it is the fashion with 
a small but active set of writers in London, who unfortunately control the 
access to the most Sp aos section of the daily press, to assert that these 
facts are not of sufficient importance to public interest to warrant us in 
seriously reconsideriug the policy to which they are due, Let us inquire, 
then, what the appreciation of gold and the rupture of the par between gold 
and silver really mean. 

The increase in the value of gold, known technically as its appreciation, 
is usually measured by reference to the average price of wholesale com- 
modities; and when our objectis to ascertain the retarding or stimulating 
effect of currency chances on trade, this method, however inadequate for 
other objects, is the only proper one. When we say that gold has appreci- 
ated 85 per cent, then it is only another way of saying that wholesale prices 
have fallen in a 3 ng degree: 

As business men paniy understand, such a change is, when serious 
and ce, eee ee profoundly depressing to trade. It operates like a fric- 
tion brake upon the wheels of industry and commerce. All koperty and 
stocks are depreciated; hence the numerous failures of building socie 


ra gee eh ope and iscontradicted 1 The depression caused 
e fall of prices checks investment and brings down interest. The sense 
of injustice felt by debtors at the unfair increase of the value of their debts 
leads to a natural tendency to repudiate or to cut down interest, and toa 
weakening of the obligation of contracts, of which we have had notable ex- 
ampia in the case of rents and tithes. In short, creditors, like every class, 
find their real interest in the long run in what promotes the national pros- 


rity. 

Pihis is equally true inthe case of which isso important as to require 
separate notice. It is sometimes d that wages fall more slowly than 
ces, and therefore wage-receivers benefit by a continued fall of price. 
he prosperity of the working class is so incomparably the most important 
interest ín the country, that if this were so, any other ill effects of the appre- 
ciation of gold would, in comparison, be of no moment. But it is not so. 
‘Those who say it is assume that the demand for labor is unaffected by the 
. But experience and reason alike show that a fall of prices, by de- 
stro; poom, destroys enterprise, and seriously contracts employment. 
Thus, as in the case of every other tnational loss, though the employer 
and the trader may serve as buffers for a time and bear the first brunt of the 
shock, the burden ultimately falls on the shoulders of labor. We seem to 
have reached the point at which the buffers have been 3 squeezed, 
and the strain is now f; on wages. It would be easy to pages with 

the reductions in wages in the present year alone. 


This was written in December last. 


Seven and one-half per cent reductions have been common with miners 
and quarrymen. The South Wales miners have been reduced 171 per cent 
under the sliding scale, and a recent notice increases this to 28} per cent. 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland miners have accepted 19 por 
cent reductions. Ten per cent is a common reduction in the metal trades. 
Tailors in Leeds were reduced 25 per cent in June. Agricultural laborers 
are suffering worst of all. In October the farmers of Northwest Norfolk re- 
duced E to 11s. a week; and the general o on seems to be that laborer’s 
wages in the eastern counties will be gene at 108. this winter. Itis well 
known that a strike of h proportions, 


has commenced in capers etrades. Eve 


where falling, and yet un ented distress vails amongst farmers. 
There are some, indeed, who attribute these troubles to free trade. But 
wheat prices remained at about their old level long after the abolition of the 


freights (which have had infi- 


corn laws; and neither free trade nor chea) 
ar depression in the Western 


nitely greater effect) will account for 
States of America. The agricultural depression has, on the average, fol- 
lowed the downward course of general prices. If farming has suffe: more 
than A gs vn hag the reasons — 1455 245 — 8 = fixed cha: “A — 
larger on, and more diffte us ec] > SA PA 

the Cane ut wag , where the margin for reduction is so smal, and — 
unlike most other industries, it has a formidable rival in silver- India, 
whose producers, while they have largely profited by cheaper freights, have 
5 under a silver currency an almost perfectly steady standard 
o! ue. 

I call the attention of Senators who are so much alarmed at the 
idea of a silver standard to this statement of Prof. Foxwell, that 
in India pop neye been enjoying a silver currency of almost 
perfect steadiness and value. 

The root evil, in short, of the present monetary situation is the continued 
gold, depressing, as it does, the enterprise of the industrial 
great borrowers, without really ot a ines eer 22 of the com- 
paratively inactive class, the lenders of capital. so constantly ig- 
nored, or slurred over, by the city prom, that it might be desirable to say 
still more on the point; but we can fortunately refer the reader to an article 
in the Statist for November 5, 1892, in which he will find the imperfections 
of our appreciating gold standard exposed with great vigor. 


Mr. President, there is very much more in this article of the 
same general character which I do not care to read. 

I sup no one will deny the statement that I have made as 
to the great fall in the price of labor in this country within the 
last few months. I believe nearly all of the New England facto- 
ries have made a reduction in the price of labor. I have seen 
it stated all the way from 10 to 25 per cent. I know that very 
many of these manufacturers have closed their doors use 
they have felt, that they could not afford, under existing condi- 
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tions, and conditions in their judgment soon to follow, to con- 
tinue to pay the wages that mgt have been paying. I knowalso 
that in a greatportion of the Western country the price of labor 
has fallen. Itissoinevitably. Whyshoulditnot? With wheat 
selling in some of the wheat States at 30 cents a bushel, how can 
it be expected that farm laborers, whoare hired by farmers, will 
receive the pay that they were receiving when wheat sold in those 
sections for 70 cents a bushel. 

Mr. President, I was diverted somewhat from what I was say- 
ing as to our ability to maintain silver and the benefits that we 
would derive if a single silver standard had been maintained in 
this country. I do not desire to spend a great deal of time on 
that particular question, except to say that money is more val- 
uable for its stability than for anything else. When money is 
not stable then there is a condition in any country that is not to 
be desired. If gold is the stable money metal of the world, then 
gold is the most valuable for the standard. If, on the contrary, 
silver is the most stable money metal of the world, then silver 
is the most valuable standard. 

I have heard it said here that gold was the stable money of the 
world; that gold never varied. I remember to have heard the 
Senator from Ohio once say here on this floor that gold never 
changes. Why, gold has been the most unstable of money met- 
als, infinitely more unstable than silver. It has never been re- 

arded until of very late years as a stable metal. John Locke 

eclared that it was too unstable for a standard. As I said the 
other day, a committee of the House of Representatives so de- 
clared in 1829 or 1830, I forget which. All the world has so de- 
clared at different times that it was not the stable money, that 
it 5 How do you determine whether it is the stable 
money 

Money is the measure of the value of commodities. If to-day 
an ounce of gold measures 100 bushels of wheat, and to-morrow 
200 bushels, who will say that gold is stable? Of course, whether 
gold or silver measures the value of commodities there is some 
consideration to be given to the question of PUPPI, and demand, 
but I am speaking now of things being equal. to-day a cer- 
tain amount of gold will buy 2 bushels of wheat, and to-morrow 
or next year it will take more, when there is no reason why 
wheatshould not have remained at the same price, when the de- 
mand and supply for wheat are practically the same, everybody 
must admit that the variation is in gold, and not in wheat. 

We have practically gone toa gold standard in this country. 
France is bimetallic, and yet to a certain extent prices in that 
country are determined by gold; Germany and other coun- 
tries in Europe the same, As suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], if the price in one nation of the 
world will practically be the price in others, you can not main- 
tain high prices in this country unless it is because you have de- 
preciated money and have low prices where you propose to sell 
your surplus products. 

In all the gold countries there has been a steady fall in prices 
during the last twenty years. What has been the condition in 
the silver-using countries? As I read from Prof. Foxwell a 
moment ago, in India there has been a stable currency and prices 
have remained and are practically in the condition to-day that 
they were twenty years ago. The same may be said of China. 

I have before me a table prepared by a gentleman in China, 
contained in a letter that he wrote the North China Herald, in 
which he states that he has in his employ a laborer whose business 
it was to take care of a horse that he had. It was this laborer’s 
business out of his wages to have the horse shod, to buy grain 
for the horse, to hire an assistant to take care of the horse; he 
had had this man for twenty years, and he said he was paying 
him exactly the same price that he paid him twenty years ago. 
While the price of this man’s wages included the purchase of all 
these different articles, yet the man had never during that time 
come to him for an increase of wages, because the $20 a month 
that he paid him, he said, would buy just as much of these thin, 
he had to buy and would employ just as much labor as it would 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator say that this state of affairs 
would have been true in a nation of the civilization and activity 


of Great Britain? 

Mr. TELLER. I think it would be the same thing if there 
had been a silver standard. I believe if we had gone to a silver 
standard the prices would have remained the same in this coun- 
try. I believe that for two reasons: 

First, I believe that if we had a silver standard there would 
not have been such a diversity between gold and silver as now 
exists. I believe if we had gone to a silver standard in this 
country we would have absorbed the surplus silver, and the mints 
of the world would not have been closed to silver. 

I believe that we could maintain now in this country the sta- 
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bility of prices. I am not talking about what the prices should 
be, but I 
price of silver better than we can with gold. 


I will ask leave at this point to put ina table of indexnumbers 


lieve we could have maintained the stability of the | for twenty commodities in China, to show the stability of prices 


in that country, without spending time to read them. 


Table of index numbers for twenty Chinese staple commodities. 
[Compiled by W. S. Wetmore trom the returns of trade of the imperial maritime customs of China.] 


Ä V A 96 

Se ee ee 105 
85 

91 

99 

40 

97 88 

90 

119| 88 

990 90 

60| 57 

85 80 

11¹ 69 

123 | 112 

97 76 

Tobacco, leaf 84 75 
Wax, white 105 104 
Wheat 93| 114 
Wool: Camels’ a 108 


88 % 
113 

8| 73 
80| 87 
76] 76 
86| 86 
85 87 
63| 66 
119 | 119 
88 84 
57 61 
75 75 
96 | 66 
74| 104 
5i 52 
7 | 74 
73 97 
143 


136 


* Assumed, returns of the article referred to not having been made, 


SHANGHAI, May 11, 1898. 


If that be true, if prices have been stable in silver-using coun- 
tries and unstable in gold-using countries, that is a demonstra- 
tion that silver is a better money metal than gold. It is barely 
possible that if all the world had been rushing for silver as it 
was for gold there might not have been that stability in prices 
in the silver-using countries that there has been in gold-using 
countries. But Europe having practically ceased to use silver 
as new money, the countries that were using it, like China and 
Japan—and I will say the same thing applies exactly to prides in 
Japan—were not disturbed by this everlasting scramble for gold, 
and have not had the difficulty in appreciating and 1 
money metals as they have had in Great Britain and the Unite 
States. 

If anybody will take the financial papers of Great Britain he 
will never find one, whether it be the nomist, the Statist, or 
the Financial Review—whatever it is called—thatis not talkin 
about the disappearance of gold, a loss of gold from banks; an 
he may do the same thing with the French Economist, with the 
great German financial papers. Every one of them is talking 
about the danger of losing their gold. And that is the fright we 
have hoon in for the last year or two, that we are going to lose 
our gold. 

dan it does seem to me in making a metal the standard of 
measure for all our values it can not be a good measure of value 
if there is so much trouble to maintain itin every part of the 
earth. What does it mean? It means simply that there is not 
enough. It means simply that there is a scarcity of gold. 

Mr. President, I have said we could maintain the two metals 
if we opened our mints alike to them, because I do not believe 
any more silver would come here than the business of the coun- 
try would absorb. In other words, I believe the demand would 
be equal to the supply, and when the demand is equal to the 
supply of all of the money in the country there is not any differ- 
ence in the money; there is notany such thing then as one money 
being cheaper than the other. They are all good money because 
they all perform the functions of money alike. 

But we are told if we get silver and treat it as we treat gold 
and make it the cheap money of the country, the gold will leave 
the country. We were told here one night by one Senator that 
it would go in hiding, and by another that it would be exported. 

Our attention is called to the Gresham law. Now, what is the 
Gresham law? I think most people who talk about the Gresham 
law have never read the law. It was not a statute. It was a 
declaration by Sir Thomas Gresham of a monetary principle 
hundreds of years older than he, that had been declared re- 
pesiedly by early writers on the subject of money. Writers be- 

ore the Christian era had announced practically the same thing. 
It is based upon the ordinary selfish principle that a man having 
two things that will perform the same function exactly con- 
cludes that he will keep that which may perform more of the 
one function than the other at some time in the future; or, in 
other words, that to-day it will perform exactly the same duty, 
but he thinks to-morrow one of them will do more than the 
other, and he keeps the possibly best one until to-morrow. 


Where bullion has been put into coin, when the silversmith 
(and there have been silversmiths in all times, I think; they pre- 
ceded coinage; they were the first coiners) wanted to melt up a 
piece of gold or silver, he would melt the one that weighed the 
most. Why should he not? He takes them by tale. He does 
not take them by weight, andif he founda silver dollar that was 
four or five ns short and another silver dollar that was full 
weight, he would melt which one? Certainly he would not melt 
the light-weight one, because the light-weight one would buy 
just as much. He would melt the big one, or the one with most 
silver in it, and the same is true of gold coin. 

Now, to say that when aman goes to the market ordinarily with 
two pieces of money, one being a gold piece fresh from the mint 
and another one that had been worn, he selects the light-weight 
one to pay out, is simply nonsense. That is not done. But if 
he is going to export gold and silver, then he looks over his 
hoard of gold and silver and picks out the full-weight ones, of 
course. e law of Gresham never prevails until there is a de- 
mand for money to go out of the country, or a demand for the 
melting pot, one or the other. So the influence of that law is 
absolutely infinitesimal and inconsequential in the ordinary 
affairs of life. . 

If we had gold and silver performing exactly the same func- 
tions in this country, why should a man put in his closet and 
lock up one more than the other, unless there was somewhere in 
the world a demand for the gold that did notexist for the silver? 
Open mints make the demand equal for the two metals every- 
where. When that is accomplished there will be no inferior 
money nor superior money; the law that applies to abraded gold 
will apply to abraded silver, and vice versa. The Gresham law 
will never come into play until you have too much money or there 
is a demand for export and you have to send your money out of 
the country. Then, of course, money goes not by tale, but it 
by weight, and the heavier the money is the more likely it is to 
go. That is all there is in the Gresham law. 

Senators talk—some of them at least—as if gold had a will of 
its own, and they say that gold will leave the country, or as one 
Senator said, it will go into hiding. When asked what are you 
going to give for the gold to induce it to travel to foreign coun- 
tries, he says it will go into hiding. If somebody wants gold 
abroad and is willing to pay more for it there than they will pay 
for it here, or if some man here who owes a debt abroad andcan 
not pay it in any other way he is obliged to send his gold, and 
that is the way gold will leave us and that is the only way, and 
it will go under those circumstances whether we have silver or 
not. A nation like ours is rich enough to have a policy of its 
own; and by opening its mint the silver will flow to it just as long 
as the business of the country requires it, and when the business 
will no longer absorb it, the mint classes itself, because the holder 
of silver no longer desires to have it put into a coin that is becom- 
ing depreciated, or, in other words, prices are rising too high 
and he does not want to exchange his coin for products at less 
prices, which he must sell here or somewhere else at a loss. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who is not here, who 
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addressed us sometime ago, insisted that we could not have free 


coinage alone; that while he thought free coinage desirable we 
must wait for an international conference, and when we had an 
international conference that allowed us to do so we could go to 
free coinage. In other words, the position of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] was that we could not do this alone, but we 
could do it with some other country. He did not tell us how 
many countries we must have to join us; and I understand from 
his remarks then and since and at other times that he thinks 
until England shall come to free coinage, or that England shall 
that we open our mints we can not open our mints. 
* President, we might wait forever, in my judgment, if we 
wait for Great Britain. Every utterance of Great Britainin the 
last twenty years touching this subject has been inst using 
silver in her system of money, She stood in the way of an inter- 
national agreement in 1878; she stood in the way of an interna 
tional agreement in 1881; she stood in the way admittedly in the 
last conference, in 1892. Her delegates declared in language not 
to be misunderstood that has been repeated on the tioor, and 
therefore I nved not read it, that under no conditions would 
England go the the bimetallic system, and they wanted it under- 
stocd, so that people should not be misled, that Great Britain 
did not intend to have in her system anything but gold, except 
to use silver as subsidiary money only. 

Now, is there any reason to suppose that Great Britain will 
change her policy in reference to this question? I know, of 
course, that the industrial classes of Great Britain have been in 
arms and are insisting that there must be a change, but England 
has paid no attention to it and closed the mint of India against 
the prois of the best men who were consulted upon that subject 
and knew the most about Indianaffairs. She closed itarbitrarily 
and closed it in haste; closed it, as one member of Parliament 
said, by te h,“ and another member of the Parliament 
said the 287, 000, 000 Indians who were affected by it were not 
consulted nor their interests considered. It destroyed the In- 
dian securities payable in silver. It reduced in value these se- 
curities (so said Mr. Chaplain in the House of Commons) more 
than a thousand million dollars. For the purpose of securin, 
and establishing the gold standard throughout the world Eng 
was to sacrifica the holders of rupee securities to that ex- 
tent, and yet the Senator from Iowa tells us that there are hopes 
and expectations that some day England may consent that we 
shall open our mints to silver. 

The Senator from Iowa told us another thing, and that was 
that the governing classes of Great Britain were anxious that 
we should not cease buying silver. Mr. President, I challenged 
the statement then; Ichallengeitnow. Thegreat London press 
without exception are demanding that we shall cease to buy 
silver. The great banks of Great Britain and all her moneyed 
infiuence are demanding of us that we shall cease to buy silver 
and that we shall cease to use it in this country as money. I 
challenge the Senator from Iowa or any other Senator to show 
me a respectable paper that is nota bimetallic paper in England 
that has favored the continued purchase of silverin thiscountry. 
I have before me here the latest utterance of the London Times 
on the subject, in which ony are predicting dire disaster to the 
country if we do not cease the purchase of silver. 

The gold monometallists of the world are in favor of the ces- 
sation by the United States of the use of silver, and they are 
in favor of it because ee desire to put the whole world upon 
the gold standard. Mr. tone told us why Great Britain 
wants the gold standard. He told us they are the creditor na- 
tion of the earth, and because of that fact they do not want to 
have silver used as money in Great Britain or anywhere else. 
He said they want low prices; they want more products to be 
paid to them when the balances are settled between them and 
their debtors. Mr. Rothschild, their representative in the 
Brussels conference, said in so many words that it was better 
to have wheat at 30s. than at 45s. I think that was the 
but 3 the lower the price of wheat the better. ther 
Eng monometallists in t conference said that low prices 
are what they want and not high, and they complained that 
bimetallism meant a rise of prices. 

Well, Mr. President, a rise of prices might under some cir- 
cumstances not be desirable, but under others itis. When we 
consider that notonly in this country, but throughout the world 
this is an era of debt; that the debts of the world have increased 
in the last twen ears to an extent never before reached in 
much longer pe ; that we have more than doubled our debts 
in this country in am ase and that low prices mean so much 
more to pay by the debtor, it is desirable that should rise. 

Does anybody deny here that a dollar a bushel for wheat in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, the Dakotas, and Minnesota would be a 
Does not everyone know that every industry in the 

country would be benefited by having wheat in the StatesI have 
mentioned go toa dollar a at the farmer’sbarn? It is true 


ice, 


it would cost the laborer in the cities more to get his bread, but he 
will get it e sier when wheat is a dollar a bushel in the Dakotas 
than when it is 50 cents, because then the great farming class 
will become consumers to a degree that they can not consume at 
the low price. How much does the low price of wheat and the 
low price of cotton decrease the consumptive power of the Amer- 
icanpeople? The men who raise cotton and raise wheat are the 
consumers of other products; and when the prices go below a 
profitable production they become unable to consume of other 
men’s products, 

There is not a man wor in a mill in New England whohad 
not better pay $1.25 a bushel for wheat for his bread than to pay 
50 cents, because then the farmer will be, as he has been here- 
tofore, the great consumer of all kinds of manufactured products. 
It was said in Great Britain that the expendible income of the 
British farmer in a single year had fallen 8200, 000, 000. What it 
has fallen to in this country I beg somebody to tell me, when our 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat that ought to bring to the farmer 
atleast 80 cents at his home, to be profitable, are selling atfrom 
35 to 40 cents a bushel. 

Not only is his expendible income destroyed, but his ability to 
pay his debts is destroyed. With a great mo e debt upon 
a great majority of the farms of this country, with twenty-odd 
million adult laborers, men and women, boys and girls, who are 

roducers on farms (I do not mean the men who work by the 

ay; I mean the men who work on their farms, and produce and 
sell their products), to what has their expendible income depre- 
ciated or fallen? What shall we say of their ability to pa 
their debts, to get rid of the mortgages on their homes wi 
such low prices? That is what we are concerned about at this 
time, or at least we ought to be. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TELLER. I will hear the Senator. ` 

Mr. PALMER. With the consent of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I will ask him if he believes the free coinage of silver would 
change those conditions? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator had listened to me he would 
have known that I had already stated that, and given the reason 


why. 

Mr. PALMER. If so, it is quite satisfactory, I asked why. 

I did not hear the Senator on that point. 
Mr. TELLER. I said that I believe the free coinage of silver 
in this country would have its effect upon the monetary systems 
of the whole world, and that the low prices of the world to-day 
are due to the present monetary condition of the world. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say that that is 
not quite the answer Idesire? Would the free coinage of silver 
by the United States relieve the world of the condition he de- 
scribes it to be in? 

Mr. TELLER. I believe it would. I have been trying to show 
for an hour or two hours why I believe it would. I believe that 
if the whole world would return to the bimetallic condition ex- 
isting prior to 1873 there would be a return to the pricesof that 
peria, save and except as to those things where discoveries have 

essened the cost of production, and in that case, of course, no- 
5 5 desires to raise che price. 

r PALMER. I understand the Senator to say that he be- 
lie ves the whole world would return to the former conditions; 
that the conditions now have changed; and I ask him the naked 

uestion, would the free coinage of silver by the United States 
roduce the favorable condition he describes? 

Mr. TELLER, I will not answer it in that way. The free coin- 
age of silver by the United States alone, if no other followed, 
might not doit. The position I have been trying to argue, is 
that if the United States would 8 to recognize silver as 
money on equal terms with gold it would be followed by other 
countries, and then the monetary system of the world would be 
returned to the old system prior to the demonetization by Ger- 
many, the United States, the Latin Union, etc. 

Everybody must admit that when there is a condition all over 
the world there must be the same cause for it. It will not 
CF ance eee Te so much cheaper now than 
we did twenty years ago, t we can afford to sell it for 40 or 
35 cents a bushel when we were then selling it for $1.50 or $1.25 
a bushel. Nobody can pretend that there have been such im- 
provements in the metheds of raising wheat that the price now 
corresponds to the efforts to raise it compared with the effort 
required at thattime. Everybody mustadmit that there is some 
reason why wheat is lower, independent of the fact that farmers 
have got better binders and batter plows, because they are practi- 
cally the same that they were twenty years ago, with very little 
improvement. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon of the Senator. I should be 
glad, if he will allow me, to say that within five years the 
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in the mere cost of wheat raising have been wonderful. 
When harvesters that sold five years ago for 8254 are sold to-day 
for 812, it is very diffe: ent. 

Mr. TELLER. I will admit that the price of farm implements 
is less than it was some years ago, but not enough to make the 
decrease that the farmer sustains in the price of his wheat. 
There are a great many things that go to make up the cost of 
wheat raising besides the use of machinery. The machinery 
is good. It has been good for years. It is à little cheaper now. 

ut when the farmer buys a reaper or a mower he does not use 
it up the first year or the second year; if-he is a good farmer it 
lasts him many years. While the farmer has had less to pay for 
the machinery with which he did his work he has had more to 
Pay for taxes; he has had more to pay for a variety of what we 
fixed charges than he did before; and he has more to 
for his hired labor. Everybody knows that there has not 
3 any money in farming for some years, except to the men 
who have lived by the side of a city and have followed truck 
farming, or something of the kind. Men in the at farming 
States of the Northwest have not been growing rich at farming 
in the last ten years. The man who put his own labor on his own 
farm, and that of his boys and girls, has possibly made a living, 
and it may be, in some instances, more; but itis his labor that has 
done it. If he has hired, there is not a farmer anywhere in the 
country who has been able to hire labor and make a living. 

Mr. ent, I know something about the farming business. 
There have been very few years in my life when I did not have 
something to do with farming. I was brought up in that class. 
I have been connected with farming all my life. I have been an 
observer of and sympathizer with that class of people; and it 
must be admitted by everybody that their condition is not satis- 
factory anywhere, whether it be in New England or on the great 


fertile prairies of the West. 

Now, there are some other points that I want to speak of briefly. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] who sits on ar 
right, and who I do not see here now, one day said that he di 
not think we could afford to overlook the experience of centuries 
and years, or words to that effect, in dealing with this question. 
That is what I complain of now, Mr. President, that the ad vo- 
cates of the single standard are endeavoring to try an experi- 
ment on the world. 

Up to 1873 there was but one country in the world that had a 
tagte gold standard, and that was Great Britain. Then other 
countries went to the gold standard, and we have been put, so far 
as prices are concerned, practically on a standard; use, 
if not in law in fact, all the money we have in this country, whether 
it be gold, or whether it be silver, or paper, has been bottomed, 
to use the term, upon the gold of the country; and it does not 
make much ditference if you have much money or little, after all 

go back and measure your prices by the gold of the country. 
Your silver, notwithstanding it will buy as much as gold, has 
been treated as subordinate money, and so prices have been reg- 
ulated very largely by the amount pe bow in the country as the 
have been regulated by the amount of gold in the world, and sil- 
ver, as a regulator of value throughout the world, has to a great 
extent lost its power. So we have e piercing on a gold 
standard, on prices, and with conti falling prices every 
year. 

Now, what is proposed here by the repeal of the law? It is 
that silver shall cease hereafter, not to be money in this country, 
but it shall cease to be a metal that will add to our money. I 
fear there is no 8 this law is repealed that in my day or 
in yours, silver will be again recognized as a metal to be put into 
the money of this country. It does not make much difference to 
me what may be the promises of our friends who have heretofore 
been zealous in 5 I can see obstacles that they 
ean not overcome. So I think that if you repeal the law with no 
provisions attached to the repeal for further use of silver we 
shall continue for a time to use the silver we have as money; but 
rind Troma I said the other day, it will be subordinated en- 
tirely to gold 6 sand then, if not now, 
the gold in the country will fix the values, Which will be lower 
then than they are now. 

It is impossible to suppose that the people of the United States 
are going to continue to use silver as standard money if it is de- 
graded, as it will be on the passage of this bill, by the fall in sil- 
ver bullion. So we are oniar to the single gold standard with 
all that that means; and that is what the world claims we are 
coming to; that is what the English news declare we are 
coming to; that is what our own news rs declare we are com- 
ing to. The lish Statist the other ay declared that if this 
law was re there would not be in the world a single new 
standard dollar of silver made for a generation. 

Now, Mr. President, that is not an outlook that is to me at all 
encouraging. I know that with the destruction of silver in this 
country, when we shall cease to receive it at our mints and to 


coin-it, there will come falling prices, stagnation in business. 
And all of thisis under the pretense that the people of the United 
States want honest money, and that silver is dishonest. 

Mr. President, for myself i resent the charge that I want dis- 
honest money. I want honest money. I want stable money. I 
want money that to-day will buy to-morrow what it buys to-day, 
When any citizen es a contract I want him to know how 
much labor, how much sacrifice it will require on his part to se- 
cure the money to pay what he agrees in that contract to pay. 

I assert here that the gold standard is not a stable standard. 
I have here before me now an article on the appreciation of gold 
which I will on another occasion present to the Senate. Having 
spent so much time now, I will leave that and present it to- 
morrow or some other day, when I can get the opportunity. I 
shall do it to show the appreciation in gold throughout the 
world, and to show that silver has not depreciated, that silyer 
has maintained in its bar form its purchasing power since 1873 
up to the present time with a very slight variation. I intended 
to present that to-day, but I find my throat a little troublesome. 
I will present if at some other time. I understand the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] desires to take the floor, and I will 
present that feature of the case some other day, and yield to him. 


Exposure of the Financial Fallacies of the President of the 
United States. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday and Friday, October 11 and 13, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to ees ee 
of the act a ved J: 1 entitled directing 
silver bullion and 8 of — — nd ton sees — 

Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There has been some criticism of the delays 
in coming to a vote on this question. I think those criticisms 
are unjust. I have no doubt that in one year from this time, if 
not sooner, everybody will agree that it was fortunate that there 
was some power in this Government to call a halt, to secure suf- 
ficient delay for the people to be heard the most important 
8 that has ever been submit to any legislative as- 
sembly. 

The Senate of the United States, during its long history, has 
been the only body which has reserved questions 

FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE PEOPLE, 

questions upon which the people have not been called upon to 
pass. I know, in my short experience, several important ques- 
tions have been reserved here, which, if they ‘ad been decided 
hastily under the previous question, would have brought misery 
upon the country For example, on the 3d of July, 1870, the 
Senate had í by unanimous consent, to vote n a bill 
. amending the naturalization laws. discus- 
sion, by the way, had lasted for several weeks. When the hour 
of yoting arrived, Mr. Sumner, then a Senator from Massachu- 
setts, offered an amendment to strike out the word white,” the 
effect of which would have been to extend the right of suffrage 
not only to alien Africans, but alien Asiatics. e Senate was 
not udvised as to the danger of 5 the right of suffrage 
to Asiatics. The country did not know, then, that if those peo- 
pe had the right of suffrage they would come here by the mil- 

ons and tens of millions, and that it would probably 

SUBVERT OUR INSTITUTIONS, 

At all events they would have taken complete possession of the 
Pacific coast. x 

When that amendment was offered I rose in my place and said 
that it was not within the termsof the agreement. Senatorsall 
about me said it was the first time that an agreement to take a 
vote upon a question to terminate debate had been violated. It 
was then 8 that we take a vote in Committee of the 
Whole, and T it was voted on it was suggested by several 
Senators that we would be absolved from our agreement. The 
vote was taken and the amendment prevailed. A contest then 
commenced. The majority in favor of the amendment was im- 
mense in the start. The sentiment here was almost universal 
that suffrage should be extended to Asiatics. We had alread 
passed the fifteenth amendment, and the colored people in 
country were entitled to vote; and it seemed a very little matter 
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to extend the right of suffrage to the few who might be natural- | 
ized. | But by various devices 


THE GREAT MAJORITY OF THE SENATE 
thought it wasa trifling matter. 
over the 4th of July, and on the 4th of July, 1870, there was a 
very fierce struggle. It commenced on Saturday, the 3d, and on 
the 4th of July there was a fierce struggle. Finally, on the night 
of the 4th, about 11 o’clock, a compromise was reached, which 
extended suffrage to persons of African descent and excluded 
the Asiatic race. 

I do not suppose that there are now five men in the United 
States who would be in favor of extending suffrage to the Asiat- 
ies. Still, if the previous question had been enforced we would 
not have been heard for a moment, for there were only two or 
three of us who opposed the amendment, and the majority were 
very indignant with us for protesting. It almost seemed as if 
we would be driven out of the Senate Chamber for making the 
suggestion. 

THE INDIGNATION WAS HIGHER 
than I ever sawit that such a suggestion should be made. But 
the power of the minority to call a halt, have a reconsideration, 
and have the measure understood was valuable in that instance. 

Here only two years ago, when there was a bill pending which 
many Senators believed would change our form of government 
and lodge the power and control of local elections in the hands 
of the Executive, the minority resisted for months and months 
by various devices, and when it comes to be submitted to the 
people itis believed that the great majority of the American 
poopie are against it. By that means a continuance was secured 
where 

y THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE COULD BE HEARD. 

I could mention many other instances where the Senate secured 
a continuance until the people could be heard on great questions. 
If there ever wasa case when acontinuance ought to be had until 
the people can be heard this is the one. The questions I have 
mentioned as compared with this were ices This, in my 
judgment, involves the fate of humanity. In this question the 
whole destiny of the human race is bound up, because it is im- 
possible at this age of the world to leave both gold and silver and 
adopt any other measure of value. They may not be scientific; 
they may not be the best measure of value. 

Lam aware that as a scientific peo ition it would be better 
if there was no commercial value in the money we use and if the 
value of each unit of monty should depend upon the volume. If 
the volume of legal-tender money can be regulated there is no 
necessity for using either gold or silver, if governments and 
men could be trusted, if there was any limit to be put upon it, 
but during all the ages failures have taken place in making that 
effort. The truth is there has been no rule whereby the volume 
of money can be limited except one, and that is to limit it by 


THE OUTPUT OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


by the aggregate of the two metals and then leave rude nature 
to limit the amount. She has always limited it low enough. She 
has doled it out savingly enough. There never has been too 
much money when both metals were used, but whenever the 
mines were productive we have had prosperity. 

When the mines gave out we have had adversity and finally 
barbarism. History is dotted with illustrations of the rise and 
fall of nations with the yield of the mines and with their decline. 
It marks the ups and downs of humanity. On af market 
and with falling prices you have stagnation, hard times, feudal- 


ism, barbarism, and 3 
This was especially blessed with discoveries of gold and 
silver. ere was a prospect of continuous prosperity. There 


had been 

A MONEY FAMINE PREVIOUS TO 1850, 
but the gold and silver from California from 1850 to 1873 had set 
the wheels of commerce in motion, had inspired enterprise, had 


created a desire to acquire property, because money was not ap- 


preciated, but property was appreciated. Money was appiisa to 
its legitimate use, to exchange property; it was not hoarded. 
It was more valuable to invest property. The energies of 
man were at their highest. When gold commenced dec 

the other metal came, and there was a prospect of an indefinite 
period of prosperity. 

But in an evil hour the owners of fixed capital, the dealers in 
money, determined to set back the tide of prosperity, to reverse 
the wheels of enterprise that were moving forward, and to turn 
them back. They had calls foralarge amount of money. They 
wished to enhance their bonds. To do that they must cut off the 
supply of money, so that it would be worth more, because the 
value of money depends on the number of units. They under- 
stood it perfectly. It was a simple proposition, 

Is not,at present, go through with the history of the de- 
vices by which this end was accomplished. I have done that on 


The Senate refused to adjourn | 


a former occasion. I mayallude to it further on in my remarks. 


THEY STRUCK DOWN ONE OF THE METALS 

and the principal metal, the one that had been the most reliable. 
They struck that down in order that the supply should be re- 
duced to the minimum. The arts are absorbing all the output 
yt oe so that they inaugurated a money famine. They had a 

for all the money that wasinexistence. Their bonds called 
for all that could be produced; and having a mortgage upon the 
world they destroyed one-half the basis, and thereby made it 
impossible for any more prosperity. 

If they can keep silver destroyed there can be no more gold 
money, and they have a call for all that thére is. You may go 
a little while on credit, but Abe will have to break. You ma 
have little bubbles on credit, but as the basis can not be enlarg 
while population and business are increasing there must be a 
continuous fall; and there must be a rapid fall now, because sil- 
ver is still money, and while it performs some of the money func- 
tions, it sustains prices. When it is entirely destroyed misery 
will result. 

: GOLD HAS ALREADY GONE UP 50 PER CENT. 
and it has only commenced its career of advancement as com- 
pared with property. Unless this can be checked, unless the 
money volume can be enlarged there is no hope for humanity 
whatever. a 

Senators talk about the double standard and bimetallism, and 
in this Chamber I hear a great deal said about it with very little 
apparent appreciation of what is meant. What is meant by bi- 
metallism? I thought that expression ought to be understood, 
but it appears that it is not. 

BIMETALLISM IS SIMPLY THIS, 
that you can make standard money out of either of the twomet- 
als; that is all. You can make standard money out of either of 
the metals at your pleasure. That is all there is in bimetallism. 

Mr. PALMER. the Senator mean to say that we can 
not make standard money of both? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, either or both. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, either, as you please. You can have 
tip privilege of doing it with either. You can make it out of 
either. ' 

Mr. PALMER. Or both. 

Mr. STEWART. You can not very well make it out of both 
at the same time, because they have to be coined in different 
pots. That is all there is in bimetallism. 

Senators talk about parity as if there was something peculiar 
and strange about ity. They do not appear to understand 
what is meant by that. When one dollar is made it is of the 
same value as the other; it has the stamp of the Government on 
it if you make it out of either metal. Ofcourse, the dollars are 
all of the same value. 

IT DOES NOT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 


what they are made of. There you havea parity between the 
dollars. t of course you will have if you can make them out 
of either. If the law allows you to make the standard dollar out 


of either, one dollar will be just as good as the other. So far as 
that is concerned there is no trouble about it. 

Senators talk about there being a difference in the commercial 
value of the metals before they are coined. This is the case in 
bimetallism. You will always use the most convenient metal, 
but where one is most abundant for the time being the cheaper 
metal will always be used. 

That is the way it has worked through all ages. If you make 
a large discovery of gold, gold is more easy to get and is perhaps 
cheaper than silver at the ratio fixed, and everybody would use 
gold.. They take that koa to the mint because they get just as 
much money for it as they could get for silver, and they would 
use that because it is most convenient; and the demand would 
all fall upon that metal and then it would go up equal to the 
other. As long as it was the slightest shade dearer than the 
other the cheapest would be used, use they have a right to 
use either. 

That is bimetallism; and that is as it has been for twenty-seven 
hundred years, but I need not go back as far as that. Fortwenty- 
seven hundred years 

THE TWO METALS HAVE KEPT ALONG AT A SUBSTANTIAL PARITY. 

Sometimes there was a large production of dne and sometimes 
of the other. The one most convenient to be had was alwa 
used; the demand fell on that metal. The man who loaned would 
loan the metal most convenient to get, and the man who had to 
pay for it would take that metal, so that was used entirely until 

t kept up to the other. 

During the three hundred and fifty years previous to 1850 the 
relative production of the two metals ata ratio of 154 to 1 was 
more than 2 of silver to 1 of gold at that ratio. Almost twice 
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as much silver as gold was produced. Von Humboldt says that 
between the discovery of America and 1803 there were 44 ounces 
of silver produced to 1 of gold, and taking the whole time no 
statistician pretends that there were less than from 31 to 35 
ounces of silver produced to lof gold. Still, the commercial 
ratio during all that time never rose above 154 tol. We puta 
little more silver in our coin in 1834 than the balance of the 
world did. Our silver dollar went to a premium immediately. 
So the relative production did not have anything to do with 
their relative coinage value or their commercial value or nothing 
very materially, because, as I said, the slightest difference in 
the e value would throw all the demand upon the 
cheaper metal. 

Then, again, between 1850 and 1860 there were only 44 ounces, 
I believe, of silver produced to 1 ounce of gold. Still, their rel- 
ative value was 154 to 1. But within the last twenty years the 
relative production of the two metals has been more nearly equal 
than at any time during the history of the world. 

THERE HAS BEEN NO PERIOD 
when the relative production of the two metals at a ratio of 154 
to 1 has been so nearly equal as in the last twenty years. Then 
there can be nothing except legislation to make the market value 
of the two metals part company. 

We are told that we can not have an independent policy of our 
own; that we must consult England; that we must do as Eng- 
land says. Is that true? Is the United States so helpless now 
that we are entirely subject to the will of Great Britain? Are 
we not strong enough to have an ase perp financial policy of 
our own? How many American citizens are willing to trust 
Great Britain to dictate our financial policy? She is doing it. 
She has done it for the last twenty years. She has sha our 
paley ere for the last twenty years on this question. 

n 


I 
A MONETARY CONFERENCE WAS HELD IN PARIS. 
Mr. Rivers Wilson represented Great Britain and Samuel B. 
Ruggles represented the United States. That conference was 
held with a view of extending the Latin Union, which had been 
formed two years previous, and which provided for 2 common 
coin and a common standard of weights and measures for five 
nations—France, Italy, Greece, Belgium,and Switzerland. That 
conference was held in 1867. We sent a delegate there. The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], ap ed on the scene and wrote a letter 
recommending the single gold standard. Mr. Rivers Wilson, 
who appeared for England, said that under his instructions he 
could not participate in discussing the principles of the Latin 
Union, because that recognized bimetallism; that England in 
1816 had adopted the gold standard and would not depart from 
it, but if they were there for the purpose of recommending the 
single gold standard he could vote on all their propositions; and 
he said he was happy to say he had been able to vote on all prop- 
ositions and coincide with the conference. Mr. Ruggles in- 
formed his government that 
BY THE AID OF A LETTER 

from the chairman of the Committee on Finance, Mr. SHERMAN, 
they were able to induce nineteen nations to come into line and 
recommend the gold standard. 

Afterwards the way it got through Congress I have already 
described in my speech giving the true history of the demonet- 
ization of silver. If anybody feels disposed to go through that 
history I invite him to read the speech which I made on the 5th 
of September last, in which I gave the true history of the de- 
monetization of silver. I say that international bimetallism is 
impossible. England and the United States made it impossible. 
We codperated with England to destroy silver. 

After it was ascertained that silver had been demonetized in 
the United States 

THR PEOPLE BECAME VERY INDIGNANT, 
and they tried to pass a free-coinage bill. They did pass it through 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate put an amendment 
on it, and made it the Bland-Allison bill, and that had to be 
passed over a Presidential veto. Then it was said that we must 
appeal to Europe to join us We went there, and in 1878 and 
in 1881 petitioned them to allow us to live. England was there 
each time, saying that she would not cipate if the confer- 
ence was going to discuss bimetallism. President Cleveland in 
1885 sent Mr. Atkinson over to Europe to ascertain if they would 
consent to bimetallism. Mr. Atkinson came back and reported 
that they would not have anything to do with it, and the Execu- 
tive so reported in his message in the fall of 1885. 

Still we were not satisfied. The last Administration sent a 
commission to petition Great Britain for 

THE RIGHT TO LEGISLATE FOR OUR COUNTRY. = 
They sent able delegates, full of American blood and energy 
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over there, to get the right of Great Britain to legislate for 


America. Great Britain said, We will not discuss the ques- 
tion of bimetallism; we did not come here for that purpose. We 
made you modify your invitation so that it would not commit us 
to any such policy. We are here as a poio thing; and now, 
what have you to say?” Then the conference had a lingering 
idea, some of them, that they would go back and continue the 
farce. I suppose our delegates felt a little badly, and the Eng- 
lish delegates saw it and sympathized with them, and mog said, 
We will adjourn; we will not kill you outright; we give 
you a chance by adjourning.” They did adjourn. 

But there are bimetallists in Great Britain whose voice can 
not be heard, because that country is governed the same as this 
by a moneyed aristocracy, by a bondholding oligarchy. The 
people have very little to say about it. Thesameenvironments 
and the same influences operate in London as in New York. 

THE VOICE OF THE GOLD RING 

is strong enough there to trample down the rights of man, as is 
the case here. There was a motion made in Parliament recom- 
mending the reconvening of the conference, whereupon Mr. 
Gladstone made the most sarcastic speech, the most contemptu- 
ous speech concerning the American ple and all the oytside 
world that was ever uttered by mortal man For arrogance and 
contempt it has no parallel. 

I think I will regale the Senate by reading a short portion of 
that remarkable speech. It is interesting to know how that 
Government regards us. How any American can read that 

h and have any respect for the rulers of his Country who 
submit to such arrogant assumption I can not conceive. Mr. 
Gladstone said: 


1 soos there is nota year which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. I am almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United K om 
holds . erg the limits of the Uni K om, but of this I am well con- 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions. 


He is speaking of pounds. 


One thousand millions (55,000, 000, 000) probably would be an extremely low 
and inadequate estimate. o thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or some- 
thing even more tban that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. [ Hear!“ 


* Hear! “] 

Two thousand million pounds; ten thousand million dollars. I 
suppose that is vastly below the amount, but by saying Hear!“ 
Hear!“ the members present approved of the amount stated. 
Ten thousand million dollars the outside world owes the King- 
dom of Great Britain. Outside of the Kingdom they owe to the 
Kingdom $10,000,000,000! 

At 5 per cent per annum that is a good little income—$500,- 
000,000. I do not suppose that is half of the incomeof the bond- 
holders who congregate in London. I suppose their income is 
more than a thousand million dollars each year, because they 
have all the British obligations beside the $10,000,000,000 that 
they hold against the outside world, and $10,000,000,000 is un- 
doubtedly a very low estimate. 

I think under these circumstances— 

Mr. Gladstone continues— 

I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of 
self-sacrifice. 

A supreme act of sacrifice to allow the Americans to coin their 
own money! Are we going to allow it? Are we go to allow 
this sacrifice? Is not that haughty? Is not that h? 

Ihave a profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. I can go a great 
length in moderation [laughter], in recommen eir recognition and 
establishment, but if there are these two thousand ons (810, 000. 000. 000) or 
fifteen hundred millions (7,500, 000. 000) of money which we have got abroad, 
it is a very serious matter as between this country and other countries. 

If the outside world owes this vast amount of $10,000,000,000 of 
money to Great Britain, it is a very serious matter, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said, between that country and other countries. 

THAT IS THE SITUATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


That is the country we must supplicate before we can have the 
right to legislate. Mr. Gladstone continues: 

We have nothing to pay them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 

“no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior material, 
of acheaper money, Which we could obtain for less and part with for more. 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. 

Mr. Gladstone says the consolation of the American peo le 
would be great. Provided Great Britain would let us rehabili- 
tate silver, no doubt the consolation would be great, the effect 
would be great, and yet we are denied that consolation, and our 
President and Cabinet join also in denying that consolation to 
our people. 

We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter.] 

Loud laughter! How can any American with one spark of 
patriotism in his heart endure the loud laughter and the sneers 
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of the British Parliament, when it is said in their presence that 
the consolation of the American people would be great if Great 
Britain were to allow us to coin our own money; but Great 


Britain does not propose to do it. 
t to us it England yielded 


e ae 8 ae be “ K 
our desires, so the despair an e misery is great to our 
ple because they can not obtain what they desire. The trouble in 
this country is because we are denied the right tomine and coin 


ourown money. There is no other trouble in America. 
THE REASON FOR THE PRESENT PANIC 

and for all the trouble existing and for the throwing out of em- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of American citizens is be- 
cause we submit to the dictation of Great Britain, and she will not 
allow us to mine and coin ourown money. Mr. Gladstone goes 
on ridiculing the idea of extending any consideration whatever 
to us. He says: 

This splendid s; 
because I have n. 8 F apy 8 
pons of fifty or a hundred millions ($500,000,000) to the world. It would 

thankfully accepted, but I think the gratitude for your benevolence would 
be mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom. 

It is benevolence to let the American people coin and mine 
their ven money. Who ever heard of such arrogant language 
as that? How would that have been received by our ancestors? 
How would that have been received by the patriot fathers, who 
were willing to sacrifice their lives to gain the independence 
of this country? Sneers like that would have enraged our an- 
cestors and have aroused the American people at any period 
prior to the degenerate age which has come upon us. But 

enty years of contraction, twenty years of hard times have 
taken much of the pluck and independence from the American 
people. Our farmers twenty years ago were the bone and sinew 
and the reliance of our Government; they were regarded 


åS THE BULWARK OF CIVIL LIBERTY, 


but most of them are now too poor to attend conventions; their 
farms are mortgiged, and this insidious process of enslavement 
has greatly weakened them. We hear of nothing now but the 
creditor classes, and the organs of the creditor classes. No pe 
tition has been sent here from any man or any set of men for 
the passage of this bill, except those who are creditors, or debt- 
ors in the of the creditors, who have been forced to appeal 
to Con in behalf of their masters. 

Mr. Gladstone continues: : 

Ihave shown why we should pause and consider for ourselves once, twice, 
and thrice before departing from the solid poa on which you have within 
Since leer lore 8 N solid pata bair Ara . 
well consult and well consider and take no s except such as you can well 
Justify to your own understa: , to your fellow-countrymen. and to those 


Who come after us. [Cheers.]—The Times, London, March 1, 1893. 


Yes, they have built up a commercial fabric unknown in the 
world’s history, a fabric which threatens the world’s liberty. 
When the Rothschilds, in 1815, got the first report from Waterloo 
they spread a false report, bought up a vast amount of securities 
then England, which had accumulated during twenty-two 
years’ suspension of specie pamens and which amounted during 
the twenty-two years of the Napoleonic wars to over $4,000,000,- 
000. That all fell into the hands of the few. That has been the 
nucleus around which this grand fabric of which Mr. Gladstone 
speaks has grown up. He is a city man. He represents that 
accumulated capital. When one nation after another was crippled 
England has taken their obligations, and the British lion has 
enforced payment. 

Take, for example, Egypt. An extravagant and foolish Khe- 
dive involved t in a debt of 8500, 000, 000. The bonds were 
bought by the Rothschilds at about 60 cents on the dollar, and 
the money was used by the Khedive to build twelve palaces and 
to decorate a few soldiers; no good was done to the country with 
it, and in the — palaces foreign- contractors made 
large sums of money. hen the Egyptian Government failed 


to pay, 
ENGLAND TOOK MILITARY POSSESSION 


of that country, and holds it to this day. She exacts from 
those people the whole pound of flesh,” and a debt contracted 
at 60 cents on the dollar, payable at the time in either gold or 
silver, they have required to be made payable in gold alone; 
and in order to exact it they are to-day under the necessity of 
applying the lash to the backs of the laborers. It is only about 
two years since the philanthropists of Great Britain protested 
the use of the lash in Egypt; but, on investigation, it was 
reported that it was necessary to use the lash to collect the in- 
terest, and, as this accumulation of interest was a holy thing, 
the complaints were silenced. 
Just imagine the condition of that country, with only about six 
or seven million acres of land which are under 5 
stances susceptible of cultivation, compelled to raise from fifty- 


those 


two to fifty-three millions per annum—just 

being compelled to pay 825,000, 000 interest on aforeign debt and 

5 pay sto twenty-seven to twenty-eight millions to support 
e 


oplo 


glish army of occupation and to carry on their gov- 
ernment. 


IMAGINE THEIR CONDITION 


when they are compelled to raise from seven to eight dollars 
an acre by taxation every year oi bees sale of sugar, cotton. and 
wheat at the present low prices—imagine the starving condition 
of that country. That is English policy; that is one of the things 
England has done. 

See what England has recently done to Austria. Austria owed 
a debt heid in Great Britain of 82, 400, 000,000, evidenced by bonds 
drawing 5 per cent, F in silver, because Austria was on 
the silver —— when she contracted the debt. She has been 
compelled by the English bondholders, who control the matter, 
to fund that debt in 4 per cent nontaxable gold ponds; and ac- 
cording to the accounts I have seen in the newspapers—I have 
not seen the Austrian reports—the debt is increased four hun- 
dred millions, and it is now 82.800, 000, C00. I know the old debt 
was to be taken in at par and the new debt put out at a discount, 
but the English papers now say that Austria owes a debt of $2,800,- 
000,000, payable in gold 4 per cent nontaxable perpetual bonds. 
Imagine the condition of poor Austria! 

ITALY IS IN THE SAME CONDITION. 


Further on I shall show the condition of the people of Italy. 

That is the character of this grasping, this co ted power 
which governs England, and England is groaning under it, the 
same as is all the world; the English le arenow subjugated 
and suffering the same as all other people. It is this colossal 
power, this fabric, of which Gladstone speaks, which is govern- 
ing the world and levying tribute everywhere upon all men. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that this power ield to us an 
international conference. This is the power to w. we must 
bow: this is the power whose consent we must get before we can 
legislate for our own ple! 

The bimetallists of England, still insisting that something 
should be done, recently a ed to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and since this debate commenced, the next day after 
the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] made his sposo, 
this reply came across the water. Itis from the London no- 
mist, and headed Great Britain and the Brussels conference:” 


ENGLAND OPPOSED TO INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 
~ Great Britain and the Brussels Conference. 


[From the London Economist. ] 


There has been published this week a correspondence between Mr. R. C. 
Everett, M. P., and the chancellor of the exchequer. which is calculated to 
extinguish any Hopo the bimetallists may still entertain of a reassembling 

conference. Mr. Everett, in his letter, complains that Sir 
Wiliam mri has “several times in the course of the t 
referre to the majority of 81, which on February 28 rejected Sir R. Meysey- 
Thompson's motion in favor of ren international efforts for the settle- 
ment, if ble, of the silver question, as having been a mandate from Par- 
liament forbidding her Majesty's Government from taking any steps to for- 
ward such settlement;“ and he goes on to contend that in reality the ma- 
jority had small significance, 3 members, he says, voted in the 
division against their convictions, being influenced (iA representations 
of the whips that if they went into the lobby with the Opposition, and so put 
the government in a minority, that would be “an event of ill-omen, and 
very unfortunate for the Liberal party.“ To this Sir William Harcourt re- 
pas that the government used no more than their proper influence to de- 
eat What they considered a vicious motion, and points out that as the 
majority embraced a considerable number of members of the Opposition, 
so the minority contained not afew Liberal members; and no party pressure 
could have been secured for the government a majority more than double 
their normal strength. 

And having thus dwelt with Mr. Everett’s complaint, the chancellor of 
the exchequer proceeds to make a statement, in which the real interest of 
the correspondence lies. After declaring that the t are always 
ready to give a fair, careful, and courteous consideration to proposals 
made to them on the responsibility of other states, he adds: But it is of 
the highest importance, è: e interest both of this country and of other 
pornon, that we should not encourage expectations which we are not 

ely to fulfill. „ è Majesty's Government entirely adheres to the 
declaration made in the House of Commons, that any interference with the 
single monetary standard now by law established in this country is open to 
the gravest objections.” 

This should put an end to the false idea under which the conference was 
first convened, that “concessions “ of some kind or other would be made by 
us to induce other nations to favor a scheme of international bimetallism. 
The concession, moreover, which India was willing to make—a that 
she would keep her mints open to the free coinage of silver—is no longer 
possible, and the United States Congr now . 
against the free comage ot silver. In these circumstances it would obvious 
be futile to call the conference toget er „and it may be regarded as defi- 
nitely dissolved.— New York Sun, September 17, 1893. 

ment is the only 


Still, we are told that an international 

hope. The Senator from Iowa told us in speech that Eng- 
land will do something. With all these sneers, after twenty 
years of supplication and of petition 

FOR THE RIGHT TO LEGISLATE 
for the financial independence of this country, we get these re- 
een and we are told we are still helpless and nothing can be 
one. 
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Mr. President, it appears to me that the Administration and 
the Administration Senators here have totally misapprehended 
the question of bimetallism. eas te not e to have any 
conception of the way to maintain the parity. eir idea seems 
to be that the way to do it is to sell silver and buy gold; that the 
way to put up silver is to sell it, beat it down, jam it in the 
market, treat it as pig silver, and destroy it. 

Tue mode adopted this and the previous Administration 
to maintain the parity is peculiar. In order to raise the price 
of silver and depress the price of gold, they buy gold and sell 
silver. Iam not an expert in the matter of dealing in stocks, 
but I always supposed that the bears sold and the bulls bought. 
If you wanted to put up the price of silver, you would buy it; if 


you wanted to put down the price of gold, you would ott it. 1 


supposed that was the rule; but 
THERE SEEMS TO BE SOME MYSTERIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


about the ways of the Treasury Department, aud the pecans 
exeuse which is given for their tortuous course is that found in 
the Sherman act, a declaration that it is the established policy 
of the United States to maintain the parity of the two metals. 
Of course the two coins, so far as the parity is concerned, will 
take care of themselves. They have upon them the stamp of 
the Government, and they are worth the same. But we are told 
the policy is to maintain the ity of the two metals; and the 
Department says, in order to do this, we must buy silver as low 
as we can and buy as little as we can, and they put up all sorts of 
jobs to put down the price. They A must not use silver coin 
as money; we must tell the le that it is pig-silver, that it is 
bad money, and that it is ruining the country. That is the way 
that the parity is to be maintained. They that the use of 
any silver at all would bring on a panic; they declare that it is 
bad money, and that is the way to maintain the parity! 


BY WHAT PROCESS 


was the price of silver bullion put down and the pans of gold 


bullion put up? Germany sold a large amount of silver in order 
to buy gold. That depressed the price of silver. Other coun- 
tries A been induced to sell silver and buy gold. That caused 
a great demand for gold and put up its price. It was by contrac- 
tion of that kind that this colossal fabric, of which Gladstone 

, was built up—silver was sold and gold was bought. Sil- 
ver is excluded from the rightof coinage, und so people are com- 
pelled to use goid whether they will or not. 

There was an aggregate debt of $100,000,000,000, more than 
fifty thousand millions of which were bonded debts of govern- 
ments and public and private corporations. These were payable 
in either gold or silver; but by excluding silver from the mints 
it could not be coined into money, and then the debtors were 
compelled to make payment in gold, for by that process these 
obligations, from being obligations payable in gold or silver, were 
converted into obligations payable in gold alone. By that proc- 
ess this great colossal fabric been built up in England in the 
last fifty years, and it has 

DOUBLED OUR OBLIGATIONS 


and doubled the obligation of $10,000,000,000, which the outside 
world owes to Great Britain. Consequently it will take twiceas 
much labor, twice as much property, twice as much wheat and 
cotton to bay the debt as it would have taken if it had been paid 
according to the contract—paid in either gold or silver. 


THERE CAN BE NO NEW SUPPLY OF MONEY 


from the gold mines. The entire output of gold is consumed in 
the arts. Mr. Giffen, the greatest statistician and gold mono- 
metallist in the world, admits that the entire pie gr of the world 
is used in the arts. If these debts are to be paid in gold, with 

ld deere ising in quantity and increasing in value every year, 

ter is inevitable. : 

Sup the United States were brave enough and honest. 
enough to adopt an independent financial policy, whata glorious 
opportunity would be presented to us. Never in the history of 

e world was such an opportunity offered to any people to se- 
cure independence and prosperity as is now o to the people 
of the United States. 

Let us open our mints; let us join the silver standard coun- 
tries; let us sell our gold when it is high; and let us buy silver. 
It there is in this country $600,000.000 of gold let it go to-mor- 
row, the quicker the better, and buy silver with it. Perhaps 
you can get eight or nine hundred millions of silver now, if you 
sell the gold quickly and buy silver, for silver is better than gold 

and is used by more people. Germany, when she rose to power 
and conquered France, used silver as the only standard; so with 
Austria, Holland, and nearly all the enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope. was bimetallic and nearly all the balance of Europe 
was practically on the single silver standard. Civilization has 
rested on silver from the beginning. 


If you have the right to use either gold or silver as money— 
and that is all there is in bimetallism—if silver should become 
searce, and it rng would at sometime, then we could use 


gold. Weco 
enough. 
THERE WOULD-NOT BE ENOUGH TO INFLATE PRICES; 

there would not be enough for our uses; but we have the silver 
mines of Mexico and South America and the silver mines on 
this continent, and much could be done to br about great 
prosperity, as I shall show further on. If the silver eountries 
would but be true to themselves and to their interests, the gold 
countries would be eompelled to change their policy, or they 
could not trade with the countries on a silver basis. 

We do oceasionally find 3 American. Of course, in 
the higher cireles it is not fashionable, for there it is all Eng- 
lish, you know,” but there are some Americans in this coun 
who do not claim to belong to what are called the higher 
classes.” Of course nobody expects that the metropolitan press 
could be American, because they are dependent. upon the Eng- 


use the cheaper metal, and that would be dear 


lish for money, and the newspapers must have money, and, of 


course, they will be English, you know,” or Germans, or for- 
eigners of some kind. But here is the Journal of the Knights of 


Labor of October 5, 1893, which I think represents some of the- 


people of this country. I shall not burden the Secretary with 
ing very much, but as this article contains a little of the 
American spirit, E should like to have it read, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


[Journal of the Knights of Labor, Philadelphia, October 5, 1893.] 


LET US DEMONETIZE GOLD—ADOPT A PATRIOTIC AND AMERICAN POLICY—IT 
IS OUR SACRED DUTY TO RESENT BRITISH DICTATION, AND REBUKE THE 
IMPERTINENCE OF BRITISH INTERFERENCE WITH OUR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS— 

ADOPT SILVER AS OUR MONETARY STANDARD OF VALUB, 


It is always safe to do the reverse of what your enemies desire. Our dyed- 
in-the-wool enemy is England. A portion of her lower and middle classes 
may be friendly to us, but the higher, the influential classes, those who gov- 
ern, those who shape and conduct her foreign affairs are, ever have been, 
and always will be inimical to us. At every turn of our national policy, 
whether at home or abroad, they antagunize us in amore or less underhand, 


secret Manner. 
when it comes to fram- 


ery, falsehood, piot „ counter plotting, 
flattery. They cheated us in the settlement of the Maine boun: 
ot false maps, knowing them ta be false; they overreaehed us in the yton- 
Bulwer treaty, whereby the Monroe doctrine was practi scattered to 
the winds; they wrested from us the Vancouver Island below the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, whence land may now and henceforth constantly 
menace our frontier coasts and ific commerce, and, coming down to the 
most recent of their consummate diplomacy, they so the 
Bering-Sea controversy that. England secured more than she originally de- 
manded, for the decision of the arbitr tors not only destroyed our claim to 
an exclusive maritime control and possession of the seal. but also of the seal 
fisheries beyond the 3-mile limit. which all nations, excepting England. 
pert ie ourselves, May how prosecute with impunity at any season of 
Only the stubborn patrio: 


republican institutions? 7 
entire record from beginning to end of our industrial history sh 
whenever English interference and dictation had the shaping of ae re- 
in- 


never more pro: 
the envious and discomfited English. 


concerns were closed, besides 1 many thousands ot hard- 
working industrians; it was and is influence that prevented and 
prevents the remonetizing of our silver; it was and is English influence that 
caused and continues our present disastrous monetary condition solely for 
the purpose of bulldozing us into adopting gold as our single 1 
standard, over which Englaud has supreme control and through which, 
we obey her ts. we wiil become more tributary to her than ever was 
pictured in the wildest dreams ot her crazy King Geor; 
We do not follow the advice. of even a bosom friend when it is the 
puy and decisively, then, s! 
we the advice of a life-long, imp!acable enemy; an advice prompted 


against us for years; it has left nothing undone that bri „tri x - 
ises, and menaces could accomplish; ASR these provin. a S a 
with the machinations of 
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though imperfectively, we can be ronan’ to this frightful pass because of 


England's control over gold, what terrible consequences may we not antici- 
te should we have no monetary standard to depend upon but that which 
absolutely controlled by England and her Jew allies! 

Now, the truth is that but for the United States Treasury notes, issued in 
payment of the silver bought under the Sherman bill of 1890, our present 
condition would have been far more deplorable. Those Treasury notes, that 

United States currency, hel to offset the treason of the Eastern national 

banks, which, dominated by the Jew allies of the British Government 

steadily reduced the bank circulation from three pier gary and forty millions 
down to one hundred and twenty-two 1 this during a period, 
on of our enterprises de- 


Is it 3 then, that the 
traitorous conspirators in our midst, and their master, the British Govern- 
com agana the Sherman bill and abuse it unstintedly 

us one 


triotic portion of it, we have still a bulwark between us 

on as well as limitless spoliation, which constitute the 
ultimate prizes of the Benedict Arnold conspiracy of 1873, a 3 con- 
ceived, matured, and za propaga rough its 
Jewish emissaries our national banks; these, by means of New York 
banks, are become an adjunct of the British foreign office, by reason of the 
Jewish influence now paramount in our domestic and international mone- 
tary affairs. When the Jew bankers of New York celebrate a week-day holy 
festival the stagnation in our monetary affairs is like that in Londonona 
Bank of England holiday. 

Geographicaland climaticconditions oblige European nations toadoptgold 
us a common mone medium for mia J balances due in an exchange of 
products, because their restricted range of territory prevents them from 

ucing and raising many of the essentials of modern civilization; and 

ence they are each forced to meet the deficiency from outside peoples, who 
take all they can of the fruits of their neighbors’ industries in exchange for 
their own, but thesurplus bought on either side must be settled in a material 
or materials equally n and valuable to all parties. The precious 
metals, gold and silver, are usually the most acceptable materials for this 
purpose. Consequently, modernconditions cons to endow these metals 
among European nations with immense economic importance for on them 
ultimately depends in a large degree the tranquillity and happiness of the 
people, by f g them with remunerative employment in the manu- 

acture of goods from domestic and foreign mate to meet the demands 
of civilization at home and abroad. 

Now. as the economic importance of these metals rests on the national 
conditions just stated. it follows that gold and silver, as an international 
factor, ought to be of little moment to a 1 — who possess, as we do, an 
immense terri extending from tropical to frigid regions, as wellas from 
ocean to ocean, with every variety of soil and climate and abounding in ex- 
haustless natural resources; so that the owners can gather, cultivate, and 
manufacture every conceivable ulsite for their support, and for the sen 
suous as well as intellectual gratification of the most complex and exacting 
civilizations, without looking abroad for anything. Hence it is evident that 
we who are thus situated can not, without lasting ury to our welfare, 
copy or make ourselves amenable to the financial policies of nations whose 
geographic and economic conditions differ wholly from our own. 

But not having heeded in its broadest sense Washington's admonition to 
have no entangling alliances with Europeans, we find ourselves mixed u 
with these people in monetary and commercial relations more or less inti- 

mate, and, as a result, are now called upon, after a footpad manner, by a 
leading European power, our hereditary foe, to stand and deliver our silver 
in exchange for her gos on such ruinous, extortionate terms as her abso- 
Inte control over gold and her inborn hatred of us may dictate. 

There is only onereply to this bullying, dictatorial, infamous proposition 
which we as a great self-respecting nation can make—demonetize gold 

opt silver as dur monetary standard of value. 

o can then dictate our own terms to the piratical nation which sought 
to enslave us in our infancy, and now in our youth strives, with every dis- 
reputable means known to the unscrupulous, to enslave us in a moneta 
— of her own weaving, out of which we will never escape except throug 

sacrifices too great to contemplate. N 

For us to adopt gold as our monetary unit ot value would be equivalent to 
surrende our lives, our fortunes, and our freedom to the tender mercies 
of an Eng! oligarchy, who, ever since we thrashed them for striving to 
d us to the dust in our babyhood, have leftno stone unturned to do us an 

jury on the slightest pretext and at every opportunity. The British Gov- 

Sea en air E E P petans weapon st ts command, © sunjugats ts 

thro 20) ace wea a command, to subjugate us 
financially and Tadustrially as she has almost commercially, and not 
now prevents 22 5 g 1 = 2 1 5 pur se pus the patriotic 
stand taken b; % able ority of the ta! enate. 
> z “4 WILLIAM HOWARD. 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there can be no doubt of the 

fact that it was English influence which demonetized silver, and I 
have absolute proof of that assertion. It will be remembered 
that the Senator from Ohio, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and had onarga of the bill demonetizing silver 
from the i to the end, did not play fair and did not let 
the remainder of the Senate 


KNOW WHAT HE WAS DOING. 


That, however, he denies, but I think I have proved that his 
ways were peculiar, But no matter as to that. One thing is 
established by his 5 and it will not be questioned. His 
testimony on this point ought to be taken. On the 6th of March, 
1876, the Senator from Ohio madean elaborate argument against 
a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of New York City in 
favor of re the resumption act of 1875. In the course of 
his remarks on that occasion he said: 

Our co! act came into operation on the ist of April, 1873, and consti- 
tuted the gold one-dollar piece the sole unit of value, while it restricted the 
legal tender of the new silver trade dollar and the half dollar and subdivi- 
sions to au amount not exce $5 in one payment. Thus the doublestand- 


ard eons existing was ly abolished, and the United States as usual 
was uenced by Great Britain making gold coin the only standard. 


This suits England, but does not suit us. I think with our 1. silver- 
ducing capacity we should return to the double stand at in part, 
and this will constitute one of the means by which we will be enabled to re- 


sume specie payments. 

I undertake to say that I have proved that silver was demone- 
tized through the influence and instrumentality of Great Bri- 
tain. I have also shown that Great Britain has manifested no 
disposition to allow us to remonetize silver. They sneer at our 
supplications; they ridicule our desire to meet in international 
conference to discuss the question; they speak of bimetallism as 
being a gift to us which we would thankfully receive, but on 
account of which we would lose respect for their wisdom if they 
would grant. But still we propose to continue to petition them 
for the right to mine and coin our own money. 

1 Is another suggestion that we shall bring England to 

rms 
IF WE WILL DO WHAT ENGLAND WANTS; 

that we shall place England in a position where we can make her 
come to terms if we will just this bill, which England de- 
mands, and utterly demonetize silver. Then weshall bring Eng- 
land to her knees. Is not that a pretty cool proposition to pre- 
sent tous? We are paying England now from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred millions a year in interest; we are selling 
wheat and cotton for less than the cost of production to pay that 
interest; and now we are told that we must borrow more money 
of England, and sell her our wheat and cotton still lower, and by 
that means we shall bring England to terms. She has an income 
from this country of two hundred millions a year, and we pro- 
pose to enlarge that income, and by that means break her and 
make her beg of us to let go. 

I have found but one case, which I think is a case in point, to 
illustrate our position and the position of England. I find it in 
a book written bya gentleman by the name of Derby. Some of 
‘Age must have seen it; itis a work of very high authority, and 

llustrates the position of the United States and England and how 

we should stand, how we would hold her down and crush her by 
borrowing money of her, selling our commodities for next to 
nothing, and by getting further into her debt and more in her 
power. That is illustrated by this authority. 

Mr. President, there was an editor down in San Diego, Cal., 
away back in the early fifties, when John Bigler was governor 
of California. The governor had some appointments to make, 
and this Democratic editor, who was known as Judge Ames, was 
an applicant for an appointment. This was in 1854, if my memory 
serves me, for I met Judge Ames in Sacramento on his visit on 
that occasion. He went there to obtain an office from the gov- 
ernor, and he took with him files of his newspaper to show his 
fidelity to the cause of Democracy. He left behind him Lieut. 
Derby to edit the paper. When Judge Ames started for Sacra- 
mento, Lieut. Derby changed the politics of the paperand made 
it a Whig paper. 

I was re Baie at the same hotel with Judge Ames, and I re- 
member now the look of horror which came across his face when 
the paper arrived to find that it had been transformed into a 
Whig paper in his absence. Judge Ames, of course, did not get 
his office, and he went back very indignant. I have adescription 
of the interview between him and Lieut. Derby which occurred 
on his return, which I think illustrates the position the United 
States would occupy in this tussle with Great Britain in trying 
to break her by borrowing more money of her. The statement 
of facts are: 

The Thomas Hunt— 

That being the name of the steamer— 


The Thomas Hunt had arrived, she lay at the wharf at New Town, anda 
rumor had reached our ears that the judge“ was on board. Public anx- 
iety had been excited to the highest pitch to witness the result of the meet- 
ing between us. It had been stated publicly that “the judge” would whip 
us the moment he arrived; but though we thought a confiict probable, we 
had never been sanguine as to its terminating in this manner. Coolly we 
gazed from the window of the office upon the New Town road; we d ed a 
cloud of dust in the distance; h above it waved a whiplash, and we said, 
“the judge’’cometh, and “his driving is like that of Jehu, the sun of Nim- 
shi, for he driveth furiously. ' 

Calmiy we seated ourselves in the “armchair,” and continued our labors 
upon our magnificent capital pictorial. Anon, a step, a heavy step, was 
heard upon the stairs, and the judge” stood before us. 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, he stood like atower, * „ but 
his face deep scars of thunder had intrenched and care sat on his fated 
cheek: but under brows of dauntless courage and considerate pride, waiting 
revenge. 

We rose, and with an unfaltering voice said: 

„Well. judge, how do you do!“ 

He made no reply, but commenced taking off his coat. 

We removed ours, also our cravat. 


= * * + 
The sixth and last round is described 


“Oh my ler he would have muttered, ` 
But teat be dried up,’ ere the word was uttered.” 
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At this moment we understood that we had been labo: under a misun- 
derstanding,” and through the amicable intervention of t A iene who 
thrust a roller between our faces (which gave the whole affair a very differ- 
ent 5 the matter was 3 settled on the most friendly terms, 
“and wichout prejudice to the honor of either party.“ (Phoenixiana, by G. 
H. Derby, page 112.) 

I think we should be in about that position; we should insert 
our nose between the lion’s teeth and hold him down if we at- 
tempted to borrow more money 

IN ORDER TO CRUSH GREAT BRITAIN, 


That is about all there is to it. 

It may be interesting to review some of the learned writings 
of the Administration and the mode pro by the President 
to crush the British lion and to ascertain the idea of the Presi- 
dent in doing it. I hold in my hand his first letter on the silver 
question. It is as full of wisdom as any of his later productions, 
and is in the same line, inspired by the same sentiment of crush- 
ing the British lion by borrowing more money and having the 
same kind of money as has Great Britain. e contempt the 
President has for using our own money is shown in his various 
written communications. The one I now hold in my hand is his 
letter to Hon. A. J. Warner and other members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress. e 
To the Hon. A, J. WARNER ~ 

and others, Members of the Forty-eighth Congress: 


GENTLEMEN: The letter which I have had the honor to receive from 
invites, and, indeed, ooliges me to give expression to some grave public 
necessities, although in advance of the moment when they would become the 
objects of my official care and partial responsibility. our solicitude that 
my judgment shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely 
just, and I accept the suggestion in the same friendly spirit in which it is 
made. It is also fully justified by the nature of the financial crisis which 

mgress of February 28, 1878, is now close 


ryt oe operation of the act ot 
na. 

That act of 3 1878, was known as the Bland act. 
It was against the English policy. Underit we would use alittle 
silver and it was a partial remonetization of silver; but anything 
which looks toward any independence on our part in rebelling 
against Great Britain, always produces a crisis, and the only way 
we could avoid a crisis would be by absolute submission to Great 
Britain. Then there would be always good times. The only 
crisis which really existed was produced 

BY THE INFAMOUS ACT OF 1873, 
to which the President does not allude. The crisis came when 
we surrendered our constitutional right to mine and coin money. 

The letter of Mr. Cleveland continues: 

By a compliance with the requiremeats of that law all the vaults of the 
Federal Treasury have been and are hea full of silver coins, which are 
now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar prescribed as “the unit of 
value” in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and which, with the sil- 
ver certificates representing such , are receivable for all public dues. 

The President speaks of the gold dollar prescribed in the act 
of 1873—that darling act of 1873. He did not look at the act of 
1878, which restored the standard dollar, which had been sur- 
reptitiously stricken down by the act of 1873. The President 
could not see that. He speaks of the standard gold dollar, al- 
though the title of the act of 1878 is “An act to restore the stand- 
ard silver dollar.” 

That was the dollar of Jefferson and of Hamilton; that had 
been the dollar all along, until it was surreptitiously stricken 
down by the act of 1873, which the President did not recommend 
any legislation to restore; no legislation was available, no legis- 
lation could be expected but that obtained and established b; 
English influence! That was the darling dollar, but no Ameri- 
can dollar was good, That was the first starting off of the Presi- 
dent. The President says that the gold dollar prescribed by the 
actof 1873, with silver certificates, representing it, are receivable 
for all public dues, as if the United States had not the right to 
coin the silver dollar and make it receivable for public dues. 

Being thus receivable, while also constantly 8 uantity at the 
rate of 228.000, 000 a year, it has followed, of necessity, that the flow of gold 
into the Treasury has been steadily diminished. 

I do not see that the surplus in the Treasury increased from 
that time on, but the gold in the next four years increased more 
than double, until it had become a matter of complaint that there 
was too much money in the Troan, 

In March, 1869, at the instance of the bondholders, the con- 
tract was changed in this Chamber and in the other House by 
making the principal of the bonds payable in coin. Gold and 
silver were coin. Then, on the 14th of July, 1870, Congress 
passed a law to refund these bonds, and in that law expressly 
provided that they should be 

REDEEMED IN COIN OF THE THEN STANDARD VALUE, 
that is, in a dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of standard gold or 
412} grains of standard silver. Thus the contract was absolutel 
made, and that is printed on all your bonds; but still the Presi- 
dent says that they are gold obligations. 

The President, in his letter to Mr. Warner, continues: 


‘These are facts which, as they do not admit of differences of opinion, call 
forno argument. 


ou 


Gold obligations! Who told the President that our obliga- 
tions were payable in gold? Whomisled the President before he 
had taken the oath of office? Certainly he could not have read the 
statute, or he would not have writtenthatletter. The fountain- 
head ofall our woes is that the executive department will not read 
the statutes; and if they do, they do not follow them. The stat- 
utes made no gold obligations. If the Government would pa; 
its obligations according to the contract, its credit would be 
enough. The only thing which injures the credit of the Gov- 
ernment is the attempt and the custom of the Government 


TO CHANGE THE CONTRACT, 


and give the bondholder more than the law giveshim. Inall 
conscience, the law gives him enough; the law has been changed 
often enough in his interest. He has doubled up the value of 
his bonds until he has accumulated nearly all the property of the 
civilized world, until his power is almost omnipotent everis 
where, until he can command the press, until he can make poli- 
ticians bow, until he can elect Presidents, and can do almost all 
that he desires. He has power enough. If seems to me that 
the Executive ought to look to the people and see to it that they 
do not pay any more than the contractrequires. The bondholder 
has made both sides of the contract. He has always had in- 
fluence 1 to control legislation, and when he has fixed it 
to suit himself, it seems to me the Executive ought to be satis- 
fied to poy him according to the contract. 

The President started out in his career saying to these bond- 
holders. the Treasury notes are p yable in gold; they are gold 
obligations.” That is not true. How was that? The . 
of the original bonds issued by the United States was payable 
in lawful money, greenbacks. The act of 1869 made them pay- 
able in coin. 

Mark this language: 

Silver and silver certificates have displaced and are now displacing gold, 
and the sum of gold in the Federal Treasury now availabie for the payment 
of the gold obligations of the United States and for the redemption of the 
United States notes called greenbacks,“ if not already en ed upon, is 
perilously near such encroachment, 

If the President had read the statutes and been familiar with 
them, he would have known that there were no gold obligations of 
the United States; that by statute every obligation was payable 
in either gold or silver. 5 

These are facts which do not admit of a difference of opinion! 
The President should have known better when the statute was 
before him. When he was speaking from his high place, with 
his great authority, which carries weight with the country, the 
country was honestly deceived by his statement. If the bonds 
are payable in gold, let them be paid in gold. The President 
says that is a fact not admitting of a difference of opinion. If 
he were not President of the United States, I should say that 
was not true; but of course you can not say that of the President. 

They have been forewarned to us in the official reports of every Secretary 
of the Treasury from 1878 till now. 

I should like to see the official report which says we have any 
gold obligations. 


They are plainly affirmed in the last December report of the sent Sec- 
rr of the Treasury to the Speaker of the present House of Representa- 
ves. 


There is nothing of the kind in the reports. 


They appear in the official documents of this Congress, and in the records 
of the New York Clearing House, of which the atariy is a member, and 
through which the bulk of the receipts and payments to tħe Federal Govern- 


d 
ment and of the country pass. These being the facts of our present con- 


dition, our danger, and our duty to avert that danger would seem to be plain. 

The danger that we shall not have gold enough to pay silver 
obligations! That was a great danger—the danger that we 
should not have gold enough to satisfy the creditor, to satisfy the 
bondholder and rob the producer. 

Mr. President, the extract I was reading continues: 

I ho that you e ur 
fellow-citizens. in . E DAE, Araabia us the AE TAON oe 
maintain and continue in use the mass of our gold coin, as well as the mass 
of silver already coined. 

The mass of our gold coin“ and the “silver already coined!” 
There wascomparatively very little coined at that time. He was 
willing that t should remain in circulation for subsidiary 
coinage. 

This is possible by a present sus inage 
silver. Iam not 8 Red that by nen 8 2 Si or 

It is possible to keep the silver that we have by the present 
suspension of coinage, and he is not aware of any other method 
possible. That was February 27, 1885. The coinage continued 
under the Bland act until 1890, and did no harm. It was possible 
to keep more afloat, and more was kept afloat. 

The President was mistaken. He did notsee any other method 
but the immediate suspension of the Bland act in 1885, in order 
to keep the silver that we then had afloat. That was la very lim- 
ited view of bimetallism, when bimetallism allows you touse 
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either metal, to use the cheaper metal, and to throw the de- 
mand upon that, and thus bring the two metals to a parity. 

It seems to me that that was pretty radical monometallism. 
It seems to me that that sentence was in accord with the desire 
of Great Britain, through whose influence silver was demon- 
etized, and through whose influence the act of 1873 was passed. 
It seems that the President at a very early day had fallen into 
the rut and had fallen in the wake of the Senator from Ohio. 

Let us go on further with this celebrated letter: 

It is of momentous importance to prevent the two metals from parting 
company. 

Ot momentous ay bans to prevent the two metals from 
parting company!” How could he prevent the two metals from 

ting company if he coined one and would not coin the other? 
Ff the mints were open to an unlimited market for one and were 
closed as to the other, how could he prevent them from partin 
company? You have an unlimited money demand for one an 
no demand for the other; and yet itis of ‘‘momentous impor- 
tance!” How did they keep from parting oompany through all 
2 


the ages? By treating them exactly alike. allowing the 
owner of silver bullion or the owner ai gold bullion to take his 
bullion to the mint and have it coined into money. As long as 


he could do that, a given amountof silver and a given amountof 


gold were equal in value, provided they would produce an equal 
number of dollars. The only way that you can prevent them 
from g company will be to treat them alike. 


Now, the President said before he wassworn in the first time— 
It is ot momentous importance to prevent the two metals from parting 
company. 
If he was going to use only one for money what difference did 
it make what became of the other? 
* MOMENTOUS IMPORTANCE!” 


If it was going to be ape. silver,“ as one member of the Cabi- 


net expressed it, what difference did it make about them parting 
company? ‘‘Momentous importance!” How momentous? The 
two metals were partin 


company, and who was going to per 
vent them? Noone. It could not be done by opening the mints 
to one and closing them to the other. 

Parity had been maintained during all the ages because both 
metals access to all the mints in the world. That is the way 
they have kept together. Now the President suggests the sus- 
pension of coinage of silver because it is of momentous impor- 
tance to prevent them (the metals) from portag acca 
Had the President at that time read the history of bimetallism? 
Did he know the history of the two mstals? Did he know that 
during all the ages previous to 1873 the two metals had been 
kept together because both fully possessed the same royal pre- 
rogative of access to the mints 

Ros nds the increasing displacement of gold by the increasing coinage 
of silver, 

That is of momentous importance.“ The displacement of 

old ” by the coinage of silver is of ‘f momentous importance.” 

f course, now, thatis true. If you have any other money be- 
sides gold it supplements gold. During all the ages the two 
metals were kept together, and each did the duty of the other. 
Consequently, when the mines were producing and we had plenty 
of money we had exceedingly times. But gold must not 
be supplemented, must not be displaced by silver at all! II it is 
not displaced by silver, if silver is not to be money afterall, what 
difference does it make whether they part company or not? 
They will not part company as long as they are treated just 
alike. 

To prevent the disuse of gold in the custom houses of the United States in 
— od business of the people; to prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold 

Oh! what a calamity we should have by the ‘‘ expulsion of gold 
by silver!” The two kinds of money kept together for three 

ousand years and more. One did not drive out the other. 
Sometimes one would get scarce and dear, and then the other 
would take its pios and do its duty. The pome in those times 
had money. hen they could not get gold to coin they could 

t silver to coin, and when they could not get silver to coin 

ey could get gold to coin, except sometimes when both the 
2 and silver mines failed. But it was a great relief to have 
the two metals so that they could keep company, because the peo- 
ple want money all the time. At times when both the gold 
and silver mines failed, then the world relapsed into bar m. 
During the fourteen hundred years when the $1,800,000,000 of 
gold and silver in existence at the time of 1 was being 
reduced to 8150. 000, 000, the darkness of the dark ages increased, 
and the proud Romans were becoming slaves. 

I tell you there is nothing like contraction to enslave men. 
There is nothing like contracting their money to make them 
cowards. How often [ haveseenin the AEG done such a case 
as this: A young man would come from the Atlantic States, 
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FULL OF HOPE AND VIGOR: 

he would go out prespecting for mines of gold and silver, and 
find none; he would come in hungry; he would get credit for a 
little while; by and by, his bo -house keeper would tell 


him he must pay or leave; in despair he would go out on the 
streets and wo’ try to get a grub stake,” as they call it, to 
with; he would fail; then he might, with all his high 


bona; go into the saloons, which were the only places where he 
could stop; they were all open, as the saloons are always in the 
mining camps; he could get no money; he would sometimes be 
driven out from there into the streets and kicked. Then, b 
some chance, he would crawl back into the mountains and fini 
a mine, Then he would come into town, himself again. He 
would stand erect. 
NO MAN DARED INSULT HIM. 


He would lay down his life for his honor. He was a man again; 
no longer a poor, cringing mortal, without a dollar. He was the 
bravestof the brave. Howoften have I seen such a case as that! 
Why, you can take any 2 and you may kick him from your 
door. But you put 8500 in his pocket, and you dare not do it. 

The mode of creating slavery by contraction and taking money 
away from the people is the most insidious method imaginable. 
However brave a man may be, however independent he may be 
of others, however much he may be willing to defend his honor, 
you mortgage his farm and leave his family dependent upon him 
and his little children crying for bread, and he will submit, he 
will become a slave. Nations have been enslaved by loss of 
money. Brave men become slaves for their suffer fam- 
ilies. They will submit to any condition that the money loaner 
may prescribe. They will bow down and submit to anything. 
That is the danger of this system of contraction going on to sap 
the courage of Americans and their manhood. 

It will make this submissive, as it made the brave 
Romans submissive. Who would have thought in the time of 
Augustus, with the Roman legions, before whom the world 
trembled, and before whom none could stand, that within a few 
generations they would be 

REDUCED TO SERFS, 
to be sold with the land? It did not come at once. 
degrees. 

l see now the greatest difference in our people. Go out now 
among the farmers, and you see them meek and su ve, 
trembling before the landlords. We see the tenant farmers in- 
creasing at the rate of 20 per cent in some States in ten years. 
We see the men, who have had the spirit of this country, being 
pepsi ie this insidious enemy contraction. By the destruc- 
tion of one- of the money of the world the obligations are 
doubled. Men have their families to support and their obliga- 
tions to society to N they grow weaker and weaker. 
Contraction is the only way by which brave people can be enslaved. 
After fourteen hundred years of contraction it made the Romans 
slaves, and they were sold with the land. 

One tho four hundred years of contraction, and then light 
broke in the West. The New World was discovered. The gold 
and silver from the New World revived civilization in the Old. 
When men got money they again asserted their rights, and their 
dormant energies that had been crushed out by contraction in 
Europe were revived. They could go to conventions, they could 
go to conferences. Within fifty years 

4 THEY PRODUCED A LUTHER 


to shake the foundations of society by proclaiming the abuses of 
the times. Without money they could not have done that. They 
could go to conventions. Often at our silver gatherings we have 
received letters from farmers who say that it will take more than 
they can make from their crops to g them to Washington 
this year. They can not come. They can not move. They are 
in that condition. While, on the other hand, th re is thie co- 
lossal fortune, this colossal fabric of wealth in London, of which 
Gladstone speaks, with its branch in New York and with its 
tentacles in every commercial city. Their influence is every- 
where in politics, and makes the debtors crawl in the dust. 
What do you propose? You pro torivetthechains. How? 
How do you propose to rivet the ch tins so that they can not be 
broken? You propose to rivet them by discarding silver. 


THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO FREE GOLD IN THE WORLD. 


Gold is able to buy politicians, able to make debtors crawl in 
the dust, able to bring ona panic. Whuitdo you propose? How 
do you propose to rivet these chains so that they can not be 
beckon? By the gold stindard. There is practically no free 
gold in the world. It is held for war or extortion. It is not 
allowed to perform money duty. Between 8 00,000, 000 and $600,- 
000,000 are in the Russi n w rchest: paid out for nothing; held 
for war. Her circul ting medium is fiat money. 

France has 8800, 000, 000 or $900,000,000 which no man can take 


It came by 
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TO SERVE GOLD EXPORTERS, 


and pay in gold. You can see that they have no sympathy for 
the American people; nor have they had for twenty-five years. 
They have all paying in gold, and have refused to pay in 
silver. They have given to.the money-lenders, the bondholders, 
the option that the law gave to the United States. They have 
venit withoutconsideration in every Administration since our 
gation was at Paris in 1867 and joined with England to get 
nineteen nations to consent to monometallism. l 

Every official act since then has been in harmony with what 

Mr. Ruggles and the chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance did in 1867 in Paris. No matter what laws passed 
there has been union and harmony between the gold ring and 
our officials. You can not show me any case where option has 
been given to the people that the officers of this Government 
have not tuken it away and givenit to the ring, not one instance 
in all that time, and it is getting monotonous. I am inclined to 
55 it, and will complain of it early and late, if I have an 
opportunity. 

š read further from the President's letter: : 

Such anr ee 2 n . 
moive the — — — and every State in the Union ne prolonged 
and disastrous trouble. 

That is, if we should have sny silver to supplement gold, if 
we go back to the teachings of the fathers, it is going to make 
everybody trouble. How that trouble would come I do not 
know, Leun not imagine. No trouble came through all the ages 
when both metals were used. No trouble came to the people of 
this country, when we had both gold and silver, until that act 
of 1873 was passed. When that act was passed the same result 
was produced as if we had abandoned mining silver. 

If we had been allowed to mine and coin them for ourselves we 
would have been independent of England. All along irom the 
frozen North to the frozen South on these ranges of mountains 
there are the gold and silver mines of the world practically. 

They are all on this continent. If we had continued to open our 
mines on this continent we would have been the center of the 
commerce of this hemisphere and of the world. There would 
have been no limit to our wealth, if, through English influence, 
we had not struck down one of these metals and made ourselves 
dependent upon England and made ourselves an English colony. 

Such a financial crisis as these events would certainly precipitate, were it 
now to follow upon so longa period of commercial depression, would involve 
the people of every city and every State in the Union in a prolonged and dis- 
astrous trouble. 

That is, if we restore the money of the Constitution, if we 
have a little more silver, there is going to be a prolonged and 
lasting trouble. Where the trouble is to come from I can not 
imagine. Why did the President talk that way? Who told 
him? Where did he get that information that he gives to the 
country? . 

The revival ot business enterprise and prosperity, so ardently desired and 
apparently so near, would be hopelessly postponed. 4 

Why, Mr. President, every permanent revival of business is 
disturbed, as every student of history knows full well, while 
these processes of contraction goon. Every one familiar with 
the subject must know that there is nothing in the future but 
continued contraction with the single gold standard. Contrae- 
tion means hard times, growing mortgages, misery, depression, 
and the final subjugation of the people. 

I do not believe that our school system can be maintained 
twenty years longer with a gold standard. Yow abandon silver 
and you reduce the people to the le gold standard, and they 
will be in the same condition that they arein other countries 
where they are under the iron heel of this colossal fabric of con- 
oentrated wealth of which Gladstone boasted. 

Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, an unprecedented con- 
traction in the actual volume ot our currency would speedſiy take piace: 

If we should restore the money of the Constitution and sup- 

lement gold with silver, it would produce“ unprecedented con- 
Deaton of the currency!” That is, if you use both metals you 
would have an unprecedentedly less quantity than you would if 

ou used gold alone. I do not know where such mathematics 
fave been taught, but it seems that isnot the kind that is taught 
or should be taught in our common schools. 

This is a picture to which I desire to call your attention, Mr. 
President: 

Saddest of all. in every workshop, mill, factory, store, and on e rail- 
road and farm the wages of labor, already depressed, would suffer still fur- 


y 
ther depression. cre pe ore ecm a tg wer of every so-called 
onae nai into thohand toil. — 


short on money. 


The 


gold standard would scale down” the dollar paid into 
the hand of toil!” Where are the gold dollars? Are they in 
the hands of toil? Are they not hoarded in Europe? As I said 
before, between $500,00,000 and $8600,000,000 in- Russia; about 
$150,000,000 in Austria hoarded; $350,000,000in Germany hoarded; 
about $800,000,000 to $900,000,000 in France hoarded. 

land is the only country that pretends to have an interna- 


tional gold coin which she let go out. But she can afford to 
do it, though she stops its going out when she desires. She has 
an income from other countries of $500,000,000 a year. She has 
this colossal fabric of wealth, and when it goes away she can 
draw it right back. When she is paid $500,000,000 a year she 


can stand alittle draw. That is the situation. 


Who mourns constantly over being robbed by poor money? L 
want to know if you would complain of being robbed of gold if 
you were furnished silver pe popor ofany kind. Is that the way 
robberies take place? No, Mr. President, that is not the way. 
Robbery takes place by contraction 

THAT DESTROYS PRODUCTION, 
that depresses enterprises. A man goes long on property and 
But whether he borrows eae on not, this 
enterprise is This demonetization of silver means 
death to enterprise; it goes into the shop and drives labor out of 
employment; it gives nothing to the laborer in the shape of em- 
ployment unless business is ee 

Just look at the wages of labor after fourteen hundred years 
of contraction. There was no piece of gold or silver money suf- 
ficiently small for a man to earn by a day’s labor on the conti- 
nent of Europe at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
Before the very of America the w were so small that 
the laborers were serfs and were sold with the land. Whenthe 
money famine occurred in this country between 1810 and 1850, 

reason of the Spanish-American war, which cut off the sup- 


pry; 
WAGES FELL TO A MISERABLY LOW PRICE. 


Eight dollars a month on a farm was first-class wages. We are 
getting back to thatagain. But when the gold mines of California 
and Australia were opened it raised the price of wages to fifty or 
ixtydollarsamonth. Weare going back again by contraction. 
trouble is that the laboring man does not get the dollar. 
It does not shrink in his pocket; it does not get there. It is 
lamentable that any President of the United States should ever 
groan over the ‘ortunes of the laboring man on account of 
the ak geese ea of money. It has come to that again. It was 
the it of Mr. Cleveland’s predecessor. They have both been 
groaning over it. What they want is to have money appreciated. 
For whose benefit is it to appreciate money? Is it for the benefit 
of the poor who hi.ve no money or for those who own money and 
obligations payable in money, and who are absorbing the wealth 
of the world and grinding mankind to poverty? Every intelli- 
gent man knows for whose benefit it is. It is the Rothschilds, 
the bondholders who hive money and calls for money, that 
President Cleveland and ex-President Harrison were groaning. 
over so much for fear that the money the Rothschilds had wend 
be depreciated. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE LABORER. 


The laborer is not going to get enough to do him much good. 
The President himself is receiving the snug little sum of $50,000 
u year. He does not want that depreciated. We would be satis- 
fied if he would let it stay at the same value. I was here in this 
Chamber when his salary was put up from $25,000 to $50,000. I 
took the responsibility to vote for it. Lam sorry for it. The 
President’s salary was increased from $25,000 to $50,000; and it 
is more than $100,000 in its purchasing power com with 
what it was at the time it was increased. Had it remained at 
$25,000 it would have been ample now. It is now too much. 
Fifty thousand dollars at that time was all right, and it would 
be all right now if money had remained at the same value. In 
1873, if both gold and silver had been coined and the people had 
had money to do business on, and gold had not been 3 
50 per cent, $50,000 would be all right for the President. It is 
now toe much. It is exorbitant. I hope it does not have any 
influence on the President in making him desire 

TO INCREASE THE VALUE OF MONEY, 

But the 850, 000 that goes into his pocket every year may have 
something to do with it. He has a deep interest init; and if you 
pass this bill it will double up his salary again, and his 350, 000 
will be equal to $100,000 in a year or two in purchasing power. 
A man with $50,000 per annum for a year or two, if you can pass 
this bill, has to be paid in gold and he has a dead cinch. 

Look at the farmers. The price of farm products have fallen 
50 per cent. See the suffering there and the suffering of the la- 
borers, and watch the millions out of employment 3 for 
bread. Oh, Mr. President, if the President would have a little 
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more anxiety that the laboring man should get a dollar with 
which to buy bread, if he would have a little more anxiety that 
the laboring man should not be thrown out of employment, if he 
would have a little more anxiety that the farmer should not be 
sold out of his home, if he would only have alittle more anxiety 
for the masses who are suffering, he would be a better man as 
well as a better President. 

Mr. President, the President proceeds in his letter to Mr. 
Warner: 


From these impending calamities it is surely a most patriotic and grate- 
ful duty of the Representatives of the people to deliver nem. 


I submit the entire letter: 
ALBANY, February 24, 1885. 


GENTLEMEN: The letter which I have had the honor to receive from you 
invites and indeed obliges me to give expression to some grave public neces- 
sities, . in advance of the moment when they would become the ob- 
— of my oificial care and partial eee our solicitude that my 

udgment shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely just, 
and I accept the be nage in the same friendly spirit in which it is made. 
It is also ly justified by the nature of the financial crisis which, under 
the operation of the act of Congress of Feb: 28, 1878, is now close at 
hand. By a compliance with the uirements of that law all the vaults of 
the Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silver coins, which 
are now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar prescribed as the unit 
of value“ in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1 and which, with the 
silver certificates representing such coin, are receivable for all public dues, 
thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quantity at the 
rate of 000,000 a year, it has followed. of necessity, that the fiow of gold 
into the Treasury has been steadily diminished. Silver and silver certifi- 
cates have displaced and are now lacing gold, and the sum of gold in the 
Federal ury now available for the payment ot the gold obligations of 
the United States and for the redemption of the United States notes called 
“ greenbacks,”’ if not already encroached upon. is perilously near such en- 
croachment, These are facts, which. as they do not admit of differences of 
opinion, call for no argument. They have been forewarned to us in the of- 
l reports of every Secretary of the Treasury from 1878 till now. laps § are 
pea affirmed in the last December 1 of the present e of the 
reasury to the Speaker of the present House of Representatives. They ap- 
in the offi documents of this Congress, and in the records of the 
ew York cl house, of which the Tre is a member, and through 
which the bulk of receipts and payments of the Federal Governmentand 
of the country 1 

These being the facts of our present condition, our danger and our duty to 
avert that Would seem to be plain. I hope that you concur with me, 
and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most de- 
sirable at the present juncture to maintain and continue in use the mass of 
4 gold coin, as well as mp —_ of silver ee ee pas is nia 

y a present suspension o © purchase an nage of silver. Iam no 

other method: itis possible. It is of momentous impor- 
tance to prevent the two metals from parting company; to prevent the in- 
creasing displacement of gold by the increasing coinage of silver; to pre- 
vent the disuse of gold in the custom-houses of the Uni States in the daily 
business of the people; to prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold by silver. 
Such a finan Ci as these events would certainly pr itate were it 
now to follow upon so long a period of commercial wad on, would in- 
2 ee ere of every city and every State in the Union in a prolonged 


an ms trouble. 
The revival of business enterprise and prosperity, so ardently desired and, 


apparently, so near, would be hopelessly tponed. Gold would be with- 
drawn to its hoarding places, an lunpresedonted contraction in the actual 
volume of our currency would s y take place. Saddest a in every 


workshop, mill, factory, store, and on every railroad and 
labor, de would suffer still further depressi 


farm, the wages of 


ion by a scal 
down of the purchasing power of every so-called dollar paid into the 
oftoil, From these impending calamities it is surely a most patriotic and 
grateful duty of the representatives of the people to deliver them. 
* Iam, gentlemen, with sincere respect, your fellow-citizen, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. A. J. WARNER 


others, members of the Forty-eighth Congress. 


It seems to me that the deliverance he suggests would be the 
deliverance that the lion gives to the lamb. He suggests such 
legislation as would deliver the people over into the hands of 
the money lenders. It would deliver them over by closing their 
factories and deliver them by pon verhing independent farmers 
into r laboring men. That is the deliverance the President 
asked the representatives of the poopie to give before he took 
the oath of office in 1885. He would deliver them into the hands 
of Shylocks, take away from them 

THE RIGHT TO MINE AND COIN THEIR OWN MONEY, 


deprive them of their heritage that made the country great, de- 
liver them, I say, to the miser, deliver them to the three-ball 
shop. That is the kind of deliverance that was asked of the 
American Congress by the President-elect in February, 1885. 

He pursued the same policy in his message to Congress. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1885, after he wassworn in, there was another 
monetary conference held in Paris. The Latin Union met there 
for the purpose of discussing monetary questions. The Presi- 
dent directed Mr. George Walker, who was consul general at 
Paris, to ap at that conference and inform the delegates 
assembled there that the United States was about to re the 
Bland act and abandon silver. 

When that information was imparted to the conference in 
Paris, the conference passed a resolution providing for the dis- 
solution of the Latin Union at the end of five years; but it pro- 
vided further that the resolution should not take effect unless 
some one of the five nations belonging to the union gave a year's 
notice. That notice has not been given, and the union has not 
been dissolved. 


It was provided at that same mee that in case of the disso- 
lution of the union each one of the five nations belo g to it 
should redeem all its silver coin in gold coin. France held and 
holds now about $200,000,000 of the silver coins of other nations, 
of Italy, Greece, and Belgium, and I believe some in Switzer- 
land. It is partof her silver reserve. By giving notice she 
could require the redemption of that silver in gold, and 

MONOMETALLISTS HAVE BEEN URGING FRANCE 

to give the notice. They have been urging her that these na- 
tions have joined Germany, and to get even by given notice and 
making them pay in gold; but the Government of France has 
said that inasmuch as there is 8700, 000, 000 of silver in circulation 
among the people of France, such a movement as that would dis- 
parage silver and be prejudicial to the people, and France would 
neither give the notice nor demand payment in gold. She could 
get now $1.33 for all the foreign silver coin that she holds, but 
she does not do it. 

But what is very peculiar is that when France was notified 
that the United States was going to abandon silver they passed 
a resolution dissolving the union and silver fell in the market 
about 10 cents an ounce on that proceeding. The President then 
in his message to Congress, December 8, 1885, communicated this 
fact and also further elaborated his views on the silver question. 
From that message I now read: 


The very limited amount of circulating notes issued by our national banks 
compared with the amount the law permits them to issue, upon a deposit of 
bonds for their redemption, indicates that the volume of our circulating 
medium may be largely increased through this instrumentality. 


Hostility to silver and leaning to the national banks. A very 
common union. That is a leaning which is very common in this 
country among those who have national bank stock. Of course 
the President is not thus affected, but I find that almost every- 
body with national bank stock leans to the national banks. Te 
has even been rumored that it has had some effect in the Senate 
to destroy silver and create bonds 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


That leaning is natural. A man will not realize it; but an in- 
terest in the national banks is a dangerous thing to legisla- 
tion affecting national banks—I mean to produce impartial legis- 
lation. [hope it will be true that there is no member of the Senate 
who has any national bank stock. I proposed to investigate the 
matter. The investigation has not progressed; but I hope it is 
true that no member of the Senate is interested, because this 
bill involves that question. ai 

This bill involves putting money in their pockets. This bill 
involves the issuance of bonds. This bill involves the issuance 
of bonds to buy go to strengthen the credit, and issuing bonds 
and buying gold will make more national bonds for national 
bank stock, and it would be very beneficial to national banks. 
They are very anxious for it. 


Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency and 
coinage can claim your attention. 

Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provi- 
sions of law, purchased silver bullion and coined the same at the rate of 
more than $2,000,010 every month. By this 
215,759, 431 silver dollars have been coined. 

A reasonable appreciation of a delegation of power to the General Govern- 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive woras, to the peo- 
ple’s needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

I wonder if the President intended by that to imply that the 
people had too much silver coin. He says a reasonable delega- 
tion of the power would restrict it to the needs of the people. I 
wonder if he ever reflected upon the fact that when the Consti- 
tution was formed it authorized the Government 


TO COIN GOLD AND SILVER, 


When the Constitution was formed it authorized Congress to 
provide for the coinage of gold and silver. Previous to 1873 it 
was left to the people to coin their own money, to take it to the 
mints and have it coined, and the only limitation that was 
placed = the amount of money they might have was what 
they could get from the mines. 


process up to the present date 


A reasonable apprecas non of a delegation of power to the General Govern- 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive words, to the peo- 
ple’s needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

When in all this world did the people have more gold and sil- 
ver than they needed? ill any man name the time? Let him 
name the time when it occurred. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not heard on this side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Complaint is made that the Senator from Nevada is not heard. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam glad the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts called attention to it, for I know of no one who needs 
instruction more than he does and I am anxious he should hear 
every word. I ask him to take a seat nearer to me; he is so sus- 
ceptible of information and so much in need of it, particularly 
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on this question. He has gone far enough to know that gold 
and silver are a good thing. He held it up to us in along speech, 
and then he told us, although it is good you can not have it; 
ou must suffer on; we in New England can endure your suf- 
ering; we can endure the closing of the mines; we can endure 
the closing of the workshops; we can endure the falling of 
rices; we can endure hard times in the country; we live in the 
t; we are manufacturers; we are money lenders; and although 

it is right and proper and may be very unfortunate 


WE CAN ENDURE A GREAT DEAL OF MISERY 


on the part of our neighbors. That was about the way my kind 
Senator put his argument. It was a magnificent argument, but 
the outcome of it was rather gloomy. It was gloomy in the 
mountains where the mining camps are and the people are starv- 
ing for bread. It was gloomy in the towns that are desolated, 
gloomy in the plains of Kansas, where mortgages are growing 
and the farms are being absorbed. It was gloomy in the facto- 
ries that are closed, gloomy in the streets where the unemployed 
congregate. His conclusion was a terrible disappointment to 


me. 

When I listened to his demonstration that gold and silver 
were necessary, and the employment of both in unlimited quan- 
tities was necessary for the use of man, when he told me that, 
although it was necessary, the people of the United States must 
do without it, that England would not agree to it, I was amazed. 

He did not directly say that, but my friend from Iowa filled 
out the measure of our discomfort by saying we must drift until 
we can have another international conference, and get another 
international kick, and get 

A LITTLE MORE ENGLISH CONTEMPT 
for our imbecility, and a little more English arrogance and pride 
and a little more American humiliation. 

The President proceeds: 

Upon this theory— 

That is, the theory that we must be restricted in our metallic 
money— 
CTC 
coinage in =r. event, does not justify such purchase and coinage to an ex- 
tent beyond the amount needed for a sufficient circula: medium, 

He did have a glimmering of the situation in that expression. 
I think he must have read the Constitution, which did not con- 
template 88 at all. The plan of purchasing was an ab- 
surdity. assing upon it in this Chamber was an absurdity. 
The whole theory of it is that nature alone shall limit the quan- 
tity. Thatis the only reason why we use gold and silver and 
why wesubmitto nature’s limitation. The ieee of course, is 
3 under existing law, but if he had understood the full 
scope and meaning of the Constitution and the needs of the peo- 
ple he would say, Stop your purchasing; give us back the laws 
as they existed; open your mints; coin your own money: sto 
borrowing from England, and have an American policy.” He di 
not come up to that, although he had a glimmering that there 
was something wrong about purchasing. 

The desire to utilize the silver product of the country should not lead toa 
misuse or the perversion of this power. 

“The desire to utilize the silver product!” The President 
mistakes the desire of the silver men. They do not desire to 
utilize silver, but they do desire more money, or more money 
than gold can furnish. The want of knowledge of the money 

uestion or the want of a desire to furnish the people money puts 
the President in a very unfortunate position. He ought to kaor, 
if he does not, that it is the gold men and the national banks 
whom he serves who desire to destroy silver, to deprive the 
people of money, and reduce them to poverty. It ill-becomes 
the agent of the goldring, who is betraying the people by a viola- 
tion of the pledges upon which he was elected, to hard names 
or to attribute unworthy motives. The platform of the Presi- 
dent before election was 


A LIBERAL SUPPLY OF MONEY, 


and the coinage of both metals without discrimination against 
either. His platform now is to strike down silver, destroy pro 

erty, and beggar those who are pioneers in the West. But w able 
the suffering and destruction of a million or two people compared 
with the subjugation of a nation, compared with the thousands 
of millions of loss to the farmers and planters of this country? 
What would be the destruction, I say, of all the intermountain 
States compared with the ruin, the paralysis thatexists through 
this country, compared with the power delegated to a few to 
produce a panic, compared with the humiliating position this 
country now occupies, compired with the loss of our financial 
independence, compared with the degradation of being a financial 
colony of Great Britain? The people of the mountain St.tes 
may be destroyed, they may be driven from their homes, they 


ay, eidi to death, as many will; but thatisnothing compared 


THE LOSS OF MANHOOD AND LIBERTY, 


which the iron grasp of contraction is bringing upon this coun- 
try. In fact, if we are chained to the gold standard, this civili- 
zation must go backward from this day. 

Oh, how petty for a Presidentof the United States to speak 
of the desire of the miners to sell their bullion in connection with 
this great question in which the hopes of humanity are garnered! 
Money is the life blood of civilization, and when we have so many 
repeated examples in the history of one. nation after another 
lapsing into barbarism, poverty, squalor, and misery by the loss 
of its money, with all these examples before us, and when we 
see this great civilization faded, when we see the manhood de-, 
stroyed from our country, when we see the power of concen- 
trated capital, when we see the power in this capital, when we 
see the consolidated press of New York speaking of dissolving 
the Senate, riding rough shod over it, abusing honored men 

FOR VINDICATING HUMAN RIGHTS, 


how insignificant to talk about selling a few ounces of bullion! 
lf silver was not the life blood of civilization, if it was not nec- 
essary for every man, if it was not necessary in order that we 
might have a circulating medium when we could have progress 
and prosperity if that was not the case we would not mention 
silver. Show me any advance in civilization when the mines 
have been closed. 

Every nation whenit lost its mines went in‘o barbarism. We 
have it all explained to us in history. When explorations show 
that the Egyptians obtained their money at the time they built the 
pyramids from the land of Nubia, whose productive mines then 
existed, and from western Asia, where vast excavations were 
made by mining, we see the connection between ancient civili- 
zation and the precious metals. When the Phoenicians and 
Babylonians prospered they accumulated gold and silver from 
all the discove mines of the world. en Greece was the 
cradle of learning and the university of the world, the luster of 
whose achievements in oratory, in science, and in art have not 
been surpassed, she accumulated gold and silver from western 
Asia and the mountains of Thrace, 

Xenophon records their success in the mountains of Thrace. 
When we come to the grand Roman development we find that 
Rome robbed the nations she conquered of their accumulations 
of gold and silver. She then enslaved the armies she conquered 
and tore down the mountains of ere and Italy to an extent 
without a parallel except perhaps the hydraulic mining of 
California. Her gold and silver accumulated and she grew in 
strength, and by her conquering armies overran all Europe 
northern Africa, and western Asia Her legions were supplied 
with gold and silver coins from the mines of Spain and Italy and 
from the accumulations she acquired from other nations, and as 
she increased in metallic money her enterprises advanced and 
her power and progress were irresistible. 

BUT WHEN THE MINES GAVE OUT 


then poverty came. When contraction came then came the 
strides toward barbarism and the Dark Ages, to the agesof pov- 
erty and slavery. There was no new money and all was dark- 
ness. Every home without money is dark. Every father who 
has not money to supply his family has a dark home, his children 
starveandallisdespair. He must have this medium of exchange. 
This brings us to the present time. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS}, whose proposed amendment has just been read, has 
overlooked the fact that the market price has been abolished by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It was necessary to abolish mar- 
ket price to violate the law and degrade silver. The planof the 
Senator from Tennessee to purchase silver at the market price 
amounts to nothing while the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
that there is no market price. Mr. Preston, the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Mint, has invented a plan of making counter offers be- 
low the price at which an) body will sell silver bullion and avoid 
buying any at any price. 

y means of that plan the law is abolished, because he can al- 
ways offer a lower price than anybody will take, and the law is 
annulled. The market price has been abolished and it is idle 
to introduce a bill to buy at the market price. The framers of 
the act of 1890 did not know at the time that it was possible the 
Secretary of the Treasury would dare abolish the market price 
to evade the law. Butsoitis. The letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to the effect that he had abolished the market 
price; so I do not think we had better put market price in any 
more laws. The President continues: 


The necessity for such an addition to the silver currency of the nation as 
is compelled by the silver-coinage act, is negatived by the fact thatup tothe 
present time only about fifty ious of the silver dollars so coined have 
actually found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in the possession of the Government, the custody of 
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ha Sree gorge a considerable expense for the construction of vaults for 
0 N 
How shildlikə and bland the expression that there is a large 
amount of silver dollars in the Treasury! The President says 
that is conclusive proof that there has been too much coined. 
Did he ever reflect that it was some proof that he would not pay 
out those silver dollars? 
THE LAW REQUIRES HIM TO PAY 
them out to our Government creditors, but he has kept them in 
the Treasury. Does not that suggest that they have been vio- 
lai the law? Why should these dollars be in the Treasury? 
It is use the Treasury Department will not pay them out; 
because that Department defies the law, and the President says 
because he has kept them there and will not pay them out we have 
t too much silver in the Treasury. Is that not childlike and 
d? Is it not nice? I like such coolness, let it come from 
h or low places. 

y does he not pay silver out as the law requires? Oh, be- 
cause silver coin isnot good enough for the bondholders. No 
matter how plainly it is written in the contract, he will not use 
silver; he not pay it out; but he will build vaults for it; 
it is such a burden on our hands;“ and the gold press howl 
about these standard silver dollars as an encumbrance. Every 
obligation of the Government is payable in gold and silver 
equally, but the London syndicate do not want us to use silver 
under any circumstances. They want todestroy silver and make 
the persed of our administrations the sume as the policy of the 
English goldKing. Both of them 

PREY UPON THE PEOPLE 
of the United States and both of them give the English creditor 
more than the contract calls for. Gladstone wants dear money 
because England is a creditor nation, and Cleveland wants dear 
money because the United States is a debtor nation, and they 
are in accord to rob the American people. 
Against this latter amount there are outstanding silver certificates amount- 
ing to about $93,000,000. 


bi month two millions of gold in the public age are paid out for 
two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 


Why does he pay out the $2,000,000 in gold for silver? The 
law does not require it. Every line he writes show a contempt 
for the law or a misapprehension of law. What is the use of 
staying here to pass laws? Why are we sitting up nights here 
to repeal a law which has already been repealed by the abolition 
of the market price by the Secretary of the Treasury? He has 
noth to do but to make counter bids and we get no silver. 
Why all this night work? Why talk about the Senate being de- 
stroyed if we can not repeal this void law when the Department 
has already repealed it? 

WHY THIS GREAT EMERGENCY? 

Why is the Secretary of the Treasury so anxious that the law 
shall be repealed when he has alre dy destroyed it? 

I have no respect for this clamoring for the repeal of alaw the 
Secre‘ary of the 5 has already repealed. I do not know 
why Mr. Pulitzer in his European home should be worried over 
this law, which is now a dead letter. I do not know why Mr. 
Bennett should be disturbed in his sports in Paris or London 
over a thing that is as dead as this law isin the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I do not know why the young men in 
the galleries should sit up at night to speculate what is going to 
happen to this dead law. I do not understand it, but here we 
are, and we will work along and do the best we can. 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out for 
two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added tothe idle mass already 
accumulated. 

„Idle mass.” Although the law has provided silver for the 
parens of debts, although it is the standard silver dollar and 

‘the dollar of the fathers, although it isa full legal tender, although 
itis the money of the contract, onpi we need money, the Presi- 
dent calls it idle. Who made it idle? The legislative or the 
executive department? Whocommanded the executive depart- 
ment to make it idle? Who was interested in making it idle? 
Great Britain; that colossal fabric, 

THAT GREAT ABSORBENT OF THE WEALTH 


of the world wanted to make it idle soas to make money dear. 
Who obeys the mandates of that colossal power? Congress has 
not fully ce Se It is true that Congress was deceived in 1873 
and through English influence, as we are informed by the Senator 
from Ohio, silver was. demonetized; but Con has been 
fighting to restore silver for twenty years against that English 
infiuence. It did in 1878 restore the standard silver dollar, but 
the executive department would not use the standard silver dollar 
and the President complains that it is lying idle in the Treasury. 
Tf continued long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to the general pur- 
“Tf continued long enough.” Why do you continue to hoard 
it? Why do you not pay it out and relieve the gold? Of course 
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if you continue to disobey the law it will accumulate. Why does 
the President do that? He was not asked by Co to do it. 
Congress 8 that it should be paid out. ho made him 
continue that illegal process, Congress or the gold ring? 


It will not do to rel 3 customs receipts ot the Government to make 
good this drain of gold, uss the silver thus coined having been made legal 
tender for all debts and dues, public and private. at times during the last six 
months 58 per cent of the receipts for duties has been in silver or silver cer- 
tificates, w. the average within that period has been 20 per cent. 


Fifty-eight per cent of the duties has been paid in silver. Con- 
ress made it a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
or that purpose, but still the President will not use it for that 
urpose; he will not pay public or private debts with it: he will 
oard it and make it idle. For what purpose? Because he does 
not like silver. Why does he not like silver? Because England 
does not. Why does not England like silver? Because England 
is a creditor nation and wants to absorb the wealth of the rest 
of the world. That is all there is of it. 

The nd of sliver and its certificates received by the Government 
will probably increase as time goes on, for the reason that the nearer the 
period approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payment of its 
obligations, the greater inducement there will be to hoard gold 9 against de- 
pr on in the value of silver, or for the purpose of speculating. 

The nearer the time comes when he will have to pay out sil- 
ver! If the laws had been fairly and honestly ride rahi and 
silver had been paid out indiscriminately, there would have been 
no trouble with gold. France is not coining, but she pays out 
silver and that makes them respectit. Her officials obey the law. 
So do the German officials. 

THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO TROUBLE 
about this if it had been treated fairly in the Treasury De- 
partment. It would have been good money; but you hoard it 
and refuse to pay it out, and then you complain because it is 
there. You would not pay it out but kept it there and then 
complain. 

This hoarding of gold has already begun. 

Because for fear you will sometimes pay out silver, for fear 
that some-Administration would come in and obey the law and 
pay outsilver. That is the whole of it. 

When the time comes that gold has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be 8 the difference between the real value ot the silver dollar and 
a dollar in gold, and the two coins will part company. 

I think he might try and see whether they would partcompany. 
If he would give the creditors some of it I think all the creditors 
would be interested in keeping the two metals together. 

— 5 or the standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other 
coun os 

„Gold, still the standard of value!” How dare he say that if 
he had ever read the act of 1878 which restored the stan dol- 


lar? He pays no attention to the act of Congress. The act of 


1878 restored the standard dollar, the old standard dollar, and 
still the President tells us that gold is the standard. He is ve: 
much in love with the act of 1813 all the while. He has stuc 
to that because that was procured through English influence. 


There is no doubt about that, because we prove by the Senator 
from Ohio that it was English influence, e is in love with that 
act. 


Gold still the standard of value. and necessary in our dealings with other 
countries, will be at a premium over silver; banks which have substituted 
gold for the deposits of their customers may pay them with silver bought with 
such gold, thus a handsome protit; rich speculators will sell their 
hoarded gold to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts 
at a ruinous premium over silver, and the men and women of the 
land, most defenseless of all, will find that the d received for the wage 
of their toil has sadly shrunk in its purchasing power. 

It does not appear that either the President or ex-President 
can talk about silver, without lamenting the ae of value 
of silver and the vast hoards of bad money. May they not be 
thinking of the money in the hands of the rich who aré their 
friends, and not of the money which is not in the hands of the 

* 


r? . 
2285 that is using the livery of Heaven to serve the devil in. 
They could very well agree to let the laboring man have gold 
money if he could get it. The rich have it, and the President 
wants to appreciate it in the hands of the rich. Why not stop 
such nonsense, such transparent humbug as that. 


It may be said that the latter result will be but tem and that ulti- 
mately the price of labor will be adjusted to the ; but even if this 
takes place the worker can not possibly gain, but must Inevitably lose, 
since the price he is compelled to pay for his living will not only be meas- 
ured in a coin heavily depreciated, and thuctuat and uncertain in its 
value, but this uncertainty in the value of the pu 
eee tor an advance in prices beyond that justified by actual 

on. 


Is it not melancholy that the President should pretend to 
favor the laboring man when he throws him out of employment 
and starves his family? Contraction, however much it may be 
resisted, degrades lubor. Falling prices of property and 
prices of labor, which follow contraction to the gold stan j 
mean 3 the home of the laborer as certainly as night 
follows the . 


medium will be. 
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NO INSTANCE IN HISTORY 
can be given to the contrary. Show me when there was amoney 
famine and I will show you when labor was degraded. Showme 
when the mines were productive and we h lenty of money 
and I will show you prosperity and well-paid labor. In my own 
time I have seen labor degraded by a money famine that re- 
sulted from the failure of the mines in consequence of the Span- 
ish-American wars, in the early part of the century. I haveseen 
labor elevated, schoolhouses and churches, prosperity and hap- 
piness everywhere in consequence of more money. I have seen 
prices stimulate industries, because the people desired to ac- 
quire property; but if property is falling nobody wants to ac- 
quire property. 

Nobody wants anything thatis depreciating. When property 
is going up everybody wants it,and then everything is active. 
We know that is the case everywhere; and to pretend that the 
laborer is going to be benefited by contraction to the gold stand- 
ard, and such an argument to come from a President of tho 
United States of America, is insulting to the people. 

The words uttered in 1834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
forest in's sound currency, and who suffers most by Mmiechiovous log sistion 
eee is the wan who earns his daily bread by his daily toil.” 

That is true. No man has suffered so much for the crime of 
1873, no man has suffered so much by breaking down the money 
of the Constitution as 


THE LABORING MAN IN THIS COUNTRY. 


No man has suffered so much by the gold standard as the la- 
boring man. Look at the condition wherevor the gold standard 
revalls. Look at the condition of the Egyptian laboring man, 
ook at the condition of the Italian, of the Austrian, and of the 
Englishman; look at the condition of the laboring man every- 
where whose hard condition the President would make worse. 
A shrinking volume of money means falling prices, want of em- 
ployment, gloom, and despair. 

No man suffers as much as the laboring man from the result 
of contraction. No man suffers as much as the producer. How 
was $20,000,000,000 accumulated by the bankers of London? It 
was accumulated by just such legislation as the act of 1873, by 
making money scarce and dear. Who produced that $20,000,- 
000,000? Labor. Who robbed labor? The conspirators who 
struck down silver. Who doubled the value of the property of 
the rich, who doubled the value of money, who doubled the ob- 
ligations of contracts, who depressed labor, who doubled mort- 
gages, who converted independent farmers into dependent farm- 
ers? The gold ring. 

The act of 1873 destroyed half of the metallic money of the 
world and the President is advocating a confirmation of that act. 
He quoted the remarks of Daniel Webster to justify the crime 
of 1573, to justify the destruction of half the world’s money, to 
justify a revolation which, if finally consummated, will relegate 
man back to barbarism. 

Mr. President, I continue my quotation from the President's 


istinguished advocate of bimetallism, discussing our silver 
„ has lately written: 

“No American citizen's hand has yet felt the sensation of cheapness, either 
in receiving or expending the silver-act dollars.” 

No American citizen has felt the cheapness of the dollar. That 
is true; he has not felt the cheapness of the dollar; but he has 
felt most sorely the cheapness of his wheat andcorn. He has felt 
most sorely the cheapness of farm products. He has felt most 
sorely the cheapness of his farm. He has felt the dearness of 
the dollar and the increase of its purchasing power. He has felt 
his obligations growing by reason of the increasing value of the 
dollar. He never felt the cheap dollar and our British rulers do 
not intend that he shall. We shall always have a dear dollar, 
but we will have cheap land, cheap wheat, cheap men, cheap 
trade. That is what the English syndicate wants. There never 
will be any cheap dollars as long as we are a financial colony of 
Great Britain, that is certain, and we certainly shall be a finan- 
cial colony of Great Britain so long as the policy of the Treasury 
Department is managed as it has been for the last twenty years. 
There is no doubt that the position of Great Britain in our Teens 
ury F is stronger, if possible, than it is in the Bank of 

n . 
£ gian IT IS ABSOLUTELY INTRENCHED THERE. 

It is strong enough there to abolish market prices. Itiss 
enough there to use the Treasury Department for the benefit of 
speculators in Lombard and Wall streets, and always will be so 
long as we are a financial colony of Great Britain. I wish the 
American e would declare their independence of Great 
Britain. L hope they will; and let me tell them if they do not 
do it soon it will be too late. 

I am glad this discussion has come about. Iam glad that the 
sham pretense which pretends that the Sherman act has done 


harm has fallen through. I am glad that we are at liberty here 
to meet the apologists for the go d standard face to face. Iam 
glad that the people will be brought to understand that this 
proposed 3 means a gold standard, contraction, poverty, 
rd times, and misery, and its defeat means more money, pros- 
perity, independence, and liberty. It is one or the other. The 
issue is broad, and all the money of the colossal power that Glad- 
stone describes can not hire enough newspapers to convince the 
ple that times are good, that they get good prices for their 
arm products, and that there is prosperity. 

Ah, they feel and know it. They are beginning to know that 
these newspapers and their agents and abettors told them falsel 
when they told them that $150,000,000 of Treasury notes had 
robbed them of their property. They begin to know that the 
gold men 

HAVE RAISED A FALSE ALARM. 


The President continues: 

And those who live by labor or legitimate trade never will feel that sensa- 
tion of cheapness. However plenty silver dollars may become, they will not 
be distributed as gifts among the poopie; and if the la man should 
receive four depreciated dollars where he now receives but two. he will pay 
in the depreciated coin more than double the price he now pays for all the 
necessaries and comforts of life. 

How melancholy it is that the poor laboring man should always 
be brought in. Now, is not the laboring man better off with 
some money than with none at all? How is he going to get any 
mong The gold dollar for the laboring man? What laboring 
man ever got a dollar? What mockery it is to talk about 
the laboring man being paid in gold! He is not such a big fool 
as to expect that. The President knows the laboring man does 
not get gold. The laboring man never gets gold in this coun- 
try. He is glad to get paper; he is glad to get silver; he is glad 
to Kage monay with which to buy a loaf of bread. This sporting 
with the misery of the laboring man it seems to me has gone 
about far enough. 

Those who do not fear any disastrous co 
tinued compulsory coinage of silver as. now directed by law, and whos 
pose that the addition to the currency of the country intended as its result, 
will be a public benefit, are reminded that history demonstrates that the 
point is easil in the attempt to float at the same time two sorts of 
moner ot erent excellence, when the better will cease to be in general cir- 

History demonstratesit! Where did history ever demonstrate 
that there was any calamity from floating silver or gold coin? 
Of course, when we had a right to use either, and e money 
out of either, and to use the one most convenient, times were 
good. That is what history demonstrates; and if one of the 
metals gives out, the other can be used. This Apon. to history 
to demonstrate that you can not use both gold and silver is absurd. 


WHAT HISTORY HAS THE PRESIDENT READ? 


In history for three thousand years both metals were circula- 
ting, the coin of one equal to the coin of the other, and if there 
was any fluctuation in the bullion, the cheapest was used and 
the two were brought together. History demonstrates that both 
are necessary. History demonstrates that the destruction of one 
ad produco calamity, and everybody in the country ought to 

now it. 

The hoarding of gold. which has already taken place, indicates that we 
FFT 
abandon the field of circulation to silver alone. = 

That is philosophical! Gold abandoning the field of circula- 
tion to silver alone, with the little amount that we have, when 
all the while gold is coming here! Gold can not leave until 
prices in this country are higher than they areelsewhere. Gold 
will go where it will buy the most, and it ought to go there; and 
this preaching that the movement of gold his any materiality in 
it is nonsense. All we want is money. and the money most con- 
venient to get, whether it be silver or gold, isgcod money; we will 
use silver or gold. By telling the people that gold will go, you are 
attempting to d e silver by this threat, this humbug. By 
scaring the people you hope to degrade and destroy three or four 
hundred million of dollars of silver belonging to the Government. 
You would destroy that for the p of repealing the act of 
1890 which is already nullified by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

So if this silver coinage be continued we may reasonably expect that gold 
and its equivalent will abandon the field of circulation to silver alone. This, 
of course, must pons a severe contraction of our circulating medium, in- 
stead of adding to it. 

If gold goes out so as to produce contraction it will come back 
quickly, because it will go where it will buy the most. All this 
nonsense is 


uences arising from the con- 


TO DECEIVE THE PEOPLE. 


The President ought to know that gold could not go out and 
produce contraction, for if by contraction gold becomes dear 
and scarce, it will come here, as any other of money will 
come here, if there is contraction enough to make lower prices 
here than in Europe. It will go to the country where it will 
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buy the most, unless it is hoarded, and we do not propose to 
hoard it. 


It will not be disputed that any attempt on the part of the Government to 
cause the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side 7 side with gold 
dollars worth 100 cents, even within the limit that legislation does not run 
counter to the laws of trade, to be successful must be seconded by the conti- 
dence of the e that both coins will retain the same purchasing power 
and be ini ble at will. 

Now, that is very important. He says that silver is worth 
only 80 cents, that a do is worth only 80 cents, I will give 
him 80 cents for all he coins. I will give him 90 cents for them. 
Everybody knows that the silver dollar with the stamp of the 
Government on it is worth 100 cents, and floats side by side with 
E Three or 4 per cent premium was paid for the silver 

ollar in New York a few days ago, 

What is the President talking about? Is he falling into the 
common humdrum cant of the press? The silver dollar is worth 
100 cents, and silver bullion would be worth as much as gold 
bullion ifit were not for the infamous act of 1873 which the 
President is constantly indorsing. 

b 
a rg me gn ihe ae 

That I deny. Toere never has been any effort of the kind 
made. On the contrary, the effort has been right the other way. 
He has been trying to scare men so thit tose Shri not take it. 
The Secretary and the President, too, have been trying to keep 
it out of circulation, and they do not want you to get any silver 
coined. They will not give you subsidiary coin. They have 
power to buy and coin subsidiary coin, but they will not give 
enough for a circulating medium. I went over to Chicago, and 
on the way traveling on the cars I could not get $10 changed. I 
had to wait until I got near the city before it could be done. The 

ople need the coin for change everywhere. The national 
9 5 who are the organs of the Treasury Department, apolo- 
gize to you as if they would commit a crime by paying you sil- 
ver, and they try 

TO PREJUDICE PEOPLE AGAINST IT, 


I deny that the Secretary of the Treasury has attempted to 
put silver in circulation. I deny that any national banks, the 
agents of the Government, have encouraged silver. On the con- 
trary, they have done all they could to depreciate and destroy 
it and keep it out of circulation. 

I do not suppose the President knew all about this matter. I 
do not suppose he knew the Secretary had not made that effort 
or he would not have stated it. I do not mean to say that the 
President stated a falsehood, butI say the fact is notas he states 
it. Isay the Secretary of the Treasury has made every effort he 
could to disparage silver and keep it out of circulation— 
but the fact that a large share of the limited amount thus put out has soon 
returned to the public Treasury in 9 duties, leads to the belief that 
the people do not now desire to keep it in hand 

Of course it is paid in there when they get it. That is what 
they keep it for, to pay taxes with, and when it comes in it should 
be paid out again; but the Secretary would not pay it out onthe 
obligations of the Government. He never has paid it out. So 
that is not true— 
and this, with the evident oe ogg to hoard 
picion that there already exists a lack of con 
touchiug our financial processes. 

As to lack of confidence among the people, he is sapping the 
confidence by saying that it is an 80-cent dollar, anA ro 
about the want of confidence. 


If IS BUSINESS CONFIDENCE THAT WE WANT. 


The Treasury Department is to administer laws, and with con- 
fidence enough that the Government will pay its debts according 
to the contract. He talks about confidence in money. The peo- 

le have confidence in all the money. There is plenty of con- 

3 in money; but the people have not confidence in the ma- 

nipulations of banks. There is no doubt about confidence. He 

about the confidence of people in financial processes. I 

have no confidence in the financial processes in the Treasury 

Department. I have no confidence in a Department that abro- 

tes laws by abolishing the market price, and the like of that. 

F haro no confidence in it; the people have no confidence in it. 

N is a want of confidence in the Administration and not in 
the law. 

There is certaihly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasi- 
ness;— 

I should not think there was. The only uneasiness they have 
is that they have not enough— 
and the whole amount coined and now on hand ht, after a time, be ab- 
sorbed by the people without apprehension; but itis the ceaseless stream 
that threatens to overfiow the land which causes fear and uncertainty. 

tt Ceaseless stream.” Oh, if it could be only a ceaseless stream 
of the precious metals, uninterrupted by rascality, uninterrupted 


ld, gives rise to the sus- 
ence among the people 


by intrigue, uninterrupted by clandestine legislation, fal 
prices would stop. If we could have that ceaseless stream aig. 


WE WOULD HAVE CEASELESS PROSPERITY; 


but it iscutting of that stream, Srying up that stream that has 
produced disaster in the country. Oh, give us the ceaseless 
stream of money! Oh, give us the bounties of nature, the de- 
velopment of the mines we have! Let it come from our own 
country. Do not compel us to get on our knees to Great Britain. 
That is what we are praying for—a ceaseless stream of good 
honest gold and silver money as a basis for circulation an 
credit. The want of that stream and the pollution of that stream 
by rascality and fraud is what has brought paralysis upon the 
whole body politic, That is the trouble and nothing else. 

What has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates almost en- 
tirely to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with the be 
which the policies of other nations have upon the question. But it is per- 
et rg that a line of action in regard to our currency can not 
wisely be settled upon or persisted in, without considering the attitude on 
the subject of other countries with whom we maintain intercourse through 
commerce, trade, and travel. 

Of course it can, because we allow other nations to make our 
laws for us. But why should we consider those who do not con- 
sider us? They pass their own financial laws; they have their 
own money, no matter what kind of money. What we have 
would not be money in their country—it would be a commodity. 
Why must we consider them? Our home commerce is 95 per 
cent of our entire commerce. Is it not important that wo should 
have money that would settle contracts honestly between our- 
selves? Is it not important that we should have money with 
which to develop our own resources? Is it important that we 
should have money for export? If you export your money 

YOU DEPRIVE THE PEOPLE 
of the tool with which they do business. I have often said that 
international money is a national curse. Just see what condi- 
tion a nation is in with international money. If we get ona 
gold standard with the little money we have, they have a string 
to it in London, and if they want to get us in any trouble, the 
will jerk it and bring on another panic. What could we do 
we got into any trouble with international money? We would 
have to abandon it. We must have money at home. We must 
consider our own condition and have money at home. Point to 
me a nation that ever prosecuted a great war with international 
money. Goldis the meanest co ; for it always disappears in 
time of war. It comes back after the war is over to rob. It is 
the meanest of all money because it is international; because it 
goes from one country to pick up the wreck. 

IT PRODUCES A WRECK 

when it leaves the country, and it goes back to devour the 
carcass. Suppose that England during the Napoleonic struggle 
had had an international money, could she have maintained her 
rights? For twenty-two ee she suspended ie payment 
and made the notes of the k of England the only legal tender 
in the country. She prospered then as no country ever did. 
Her foreign trade increased as it had never increased before. 
She traded with foreign countries, her power extended all over 
the world, with her national money. She had prosperity at 
home and a large foreign trade during those twenty-two years. 
Every Englishman who writes on the subject points to that 
period as the halcyon days of British prosper. They had na- 
tional money and nobody could take itaway. ey had it there 
as their tools with which to do business. 

After the war was over she confiscated the property of the 
masses by resuming gn payman She adopted international 
money, and confiscation and ruin followed. Itis international 
money that destroys home industries. The balances are not set- 
tled in money; they are settled in commodities. Itis the busi- 
ness of exchange 

TO ASCERTAIN THE VALUE 


of the money of one country and compare it with the value of 
the money of other countries. We had no difficulty in trading 
with other countries when we were in suspension. During the 
war our foreign trade was more prosperous, considering the cir- 
cumstances, it has been since. We built more railroads 
and developed the country more rapidly during the suspension 
of specie payments than at any other period. It is only when 
we used international money that our trouble commenced. 

Mr. President, continuing the quotation from the message of 
the President in 1885, he says: 

An acknowledgment of this fact is found in the act by virtue of which 
our silver is compulsorily coined. It provides that the dent shall in- 
vite the governments of the countries composing the Latin Union, socalled, 


and of such other 3 nations as he may deem advisable, to join the 
United States in a conference to adopt a common ratio between gold and 


silver for the p of establishing internationally the use of bimetallic 
money and sec fixity of relative value between these metals.“ 
This conference absolutely failed. 


That is true. I agree with the President there. 
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This conference absolute! 
sequent efforts in the same 

Thatis true. Now, the President is coming right anae up 
to the facts, where there is no chance for controversy with him, 
and I am glad to agree with him that it failed. e may be 
thankful that we were not kicked any harder by Great Britain. 

And still we continue our coinage of silver at a ratio different from that 
of any other nation. 

Why would we not? We have been doing it for a great many 
years, and no harm has come from it. If they would not con- 
sult with us, why should we consult them? do not see any 
trouble about that. 

The most vital part of the silyer-coinage act remains inoperative and un- 
executed, and without an ally or friend we battle upon the silver field in an 
illogical and losing contest. 

The most vital part of it remains inoperative! That is true, 
because he will not execute it, because he will not pay out sil- 
ver. That is the reason. 

Of course we are engaged, as the President says, in an illogi- 
cal and losing contest in discarding silver. Suppose we a 
little manly independence; suppose we should open our mints 
and have plenty of good silver coins and their paper representa- 
tives, and suppose we had a little prosperity in this country, 
would it hurt us? It is an illogical, a losing, and a humiliating 
game to allow Great Britain to demonetize our silver, and then 
to go there and beg of her to let us coin our own money. Of 
course that is an illogical and a losing contest. Sometimes the 
President is right. 

To give full effect to the design of he adjou on this subject, I have mad 


— and a similar fate has awaited all sub- 
on. 


ful and earnest endeavor since the journment of the last 88. 

To this end I pen pores a gentleman well instructed in fiscal science to pro- 
ceed to the financial centers of Europe, and, in conjunction with our minis- 
ters to land, France, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
attitude and intent of those governments in respect of the establi ent of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and our own. 

I made some comments upon this gentleman before. He is a 
peculiar gentleman; he has some uliar ideas. This man, Ed- 
Ward Atkinson, believes the smaller the base the larger the su- 
perstructure may be with safety. He does not believe that it is 
necessary to have more than 85 in coin in the world, and that all 
the balance may be credit. Heis a great man for wind, without 
base; he is one of the ple who says the whole business of the 
world is done on credit, and never has discovered the fact that 


if you 
MULTIPLY PROMISES TO PAY. 


without anything to pay them with, sensible people become 
seared. The difficulty with all this bullion business is that you 
must pay without anything to pay with. The Government of the 
oars tates may promise to do impossible things. Suppose it 
should promise to make Lake Ontario discharge its waters into 
Lake Erie, would anybody believe in that promise? Sup it 
should contract to deliver one thousand buffaloes, to be din 
this country within six months, would that promise be good for 
anything? Sup it should promiss to issue a lot of paper de- 
pending upon goid held in Europe and to be imported from there, 
which we can not get; if we should make a promise of that kind 
it is only a promise to be broken. 

There is no use of this Governmentattempting to perform im- 

sible things. You may inflate for alittle while, you may have 
Btate banks and national banks fora little while; but if you promise 
to pay, pay day is bound to come some time, and that is what ailed 
the national banks, They got in a great deal of wind and loaned 
out money to such an extent that there was nothing to pay with. 
Then the people got scared and made a run on the banks, and 
many of the banks were broken. ptt were doing business on 
wind, on promises. That was the difficulty with the old State 
banks in 1857; and I recollect it very well. They were banks 
romising to pay in coin. Everybody was to be paid in coin if 
it was desired, if anybody wanted to be paid in coin. A Chicago 
bank was broken by a demand for a small amount of coin, and 
all the banks west of the Alleghenies collapsed at once. 

It is an absurd idea to speak of having money in this country 
based upon gold, when the gold is hoarded and there is nota 
sufficient guanti of it in any event. The fact of it is that the 
whole of this business is 

TO SATISFY THE GREED 


of this colossal fabric of which Mr. Gladstone speaks. 

They keep a string on all the gold they receive for interest, 
which amvunts to five hundred militons ayear. When they want 
to break you, they can call it in and smash you. If we submit to 
being a financial colony of England, we may be very thankful if 
en Bl permit us to live at all. 

e President says he sent this distinguished gentleman to 
ascertain the views of Europe in regard to the international 
conference, as to the international coinage business, in which my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has so much faith, and he is 


willing to drift along until we can strike the bedrock of inter- 
national agreement. 
The President in his message continues: 
By my direction our consul-general at Paris has 


ven close attention to 


the proceed: of the congress of the Latin Union, in order to indicate our 


interest in its objects and report its action. 

The consul-general at Paris, as I remarked, represented our 
interest by stating in advance that we intended to repeal the 
Bland act. He made that kind of report. 

It may be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of 
the 1 ponme remains substantially unchanged since the monetary 
conference of 1881, nor is it to be questioned that the views of these govern- 
ments are in each instance supported by the weight of puplic opinion. 

‘ Unchanged.” He says there is no chance for it; still we are 
waiting for it. 

The President says in his letter to Governor Northen—which 
I shall come to later—that all the show we have is this impossi- 
bility, something which can not be done, of obtaining an inter- 
national agreement, and here he tells us that he investigated it 
and there is no prospect of obtaining such an agreement. We 
have tried it since then, and got kicked each time, and got 
sneered at by Great Britain, and still we are willing to continue 
to expose our imbecility and our debasement to foreigners. 

The President says: 

The views of these governments are in each instance supported by the 
Weight of public opinion. . 

I do not believe that; in fact, I knowitisnottrue. The views 
of the Government of England are not supported by the weight 
of public opinion in England. Niné-tenths of the people of Eng- 
land are bimetallists: every writer on political economy of any 
importance at all in England is a bimetallist, except Giffen, the 
statistician. All the landed aristocracy of England to-day are 
bimetallists: also the manufacturing interests, the boards of 
trade; but those interests amount to nothing against the gold 
ring. This colossal power, which Gladstone admires so much, 
owns twenty or thirty thousand millions of bonds, which are con- 
trolled in that center, and ten thousand millions of indebtedness 
of foreign nations owing to the Kingdom of Great Britain, This 

reat power controls the London press and stifles discussion, as 

shall show before I am through. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think it stifles discussion. 

Mr. STEWART. It smothers it with the great mantle of 
darkness, leads my friend into the darkest regions, and makes 
him follow the most devious ways of any man of his immense 
learning. It is all on account of the mists, the haze of the gold 
atmosphere which surrounds him; otherwise he would be a good 
man; but these gold principles have overshadowed even his 
bright intellect, so that he can see no light through it, and his 
voice can not be heard at all. 

The Senator says, although we have gone far enough to know 


that it is 
NECESSARY TO USE BOTH METALS, 


yet under the present condition of things, inasmuch as the com- 
mercial press, inasmuch as the Administration, inasmuch as his 
London friends, inasmuch as the powers that be are against us, 
we have to wait. 

We can not have a good thing, we cannot even have a view of 
the promised land, because so many of our friends are hunger- 
ing after the flesh pots of Egypt. The President in his mes- 
sage continues: 


The steps thus taken have therefore only more fully demonstrated the use- 
lessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on the 
subject with other nations. 


Well, we have had further attempts, and we have been left out 
again, but still, our friend from Iowa[Mr. ALLISON] says: ‘‘There 
is nothing to do but to wait, wait.“ I shall call attention, when 
I get to thes h of the Senator, about these beautiful 
tills dvitiing lato poverty. Till him thes Ido not believe thet 
the farmers of his State are entirely satisfied with the way we 
are drifting, and I think at some time his people will be heard 
from. I do not believe they are willing to drift into poverty. 
It is a strange idea that statesmen should say this great Govern- 
ment must drift along powerless and helpless. 

The President continues: 

In the meantime we are accumulating silver coin, based upon our own pe- 
culiar ratio, to such an extent, and assuming so heavy a burden to be pro- 
vided for in any international negotiations, as will render us an undesirable 
party to any future monetary conference of nations. 

We are told that the accumulation of too much silver will be 
undesirable. I tell you, Mr. President, the accumulations we 
have made thus far have saved us from bankruptcy. The $600,- 
9 of silver in this country is all that stands between us and 
collapse. 

But what is proposed? It is proposed 


TO DISCARD ALL SILVER 


and make all obligations redeemable in gold. You would have 
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% thousand millions of credit money and only one hundred mil- 
lions of gan with which to redeem it, when you have repudiated 
the standard silver money, asthe Treasury nt does. The 
Department will not regard it as standard money, and the Presi- 
dent that gold is the only standard money. If the silver in 
the vaults of the Treasury rests rpon gold, it is no better than so 


much paper, and really paper would better when you take | 
from PP sa its — character, which the President says it ™ 


does not now A Seay co 
I tell you, Mr. P „that what ails this country is that we 
are about to go to the single gold standard and discard six hun- 
dred millions of standard money It is the fear of further con- 
traction and falling prices that is causing the present distress. 
EVERY BUSINESS MAN KNOWS 


that when the standard silver dollars are discarded, that. is, if 
the ultimate payment is to rest upon the gold alone, there must 
be.a financial panic. Consequently there isdistrustand a threat- 
ened revolution hanging over us. Every man who has any sense 
at all knows there must be a crash if avowed purpose is ac- 
com 


lished. 

But, * you say, ‘we will strengthen the reserves.” We 
hear that all around. How do you ee to, strengthen the 
reserves? The answer is, ‘‘ We will increase our obligations, to 
Great Britain, we will issue bonds, we will give the banks more 
circulation, we will bid for gold, although we know we: could 
not keep it if we got it, and we can get out bonds, we can get 
more credit stuff out.” If you get two hundred millions of gold 
it will not stay, it will go right out again. Everybody knows 


THAT BANKRUPTCY WILE BE THE RESULT 


if such a course is persisted in. The repeal of the Sherman 
act means bankruptcy; it means the destruction of credit; it 
means the repudiation of silver as abasis of credit. Then, why 
struggle for gold when we know it is impossible to get. it or to 
keep he The only way you can keep gold when you get it is to 
hoard it; you can not.use it as money. The only country in the 
world w can afford to talk about gold as international money 
is Great Britain. She has an income from other nations of at 
least five hundred millions, and consequently she can loan it 
out, and that is coming in to her all the while; besides the ad- 
vantage she has in having the carrying trade and her other ad- 
vantages, having dominion over of Asia, and having 250, 
000,000 slaves in those countries, for they have in fict been 
reduced to slavery—with all these advantages and with an in- 
come from us of two hundred millions England can stand it, 
but even she finds trouble sometimes. A great many of her own 
people are discontented with her policy. 
If the course proposed is adopted we shall have 


THB BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US 


more and more, for our products will sell for less and less, and 
we shall have less to buy with. This is the feast to which we are 
invited. This Is why we were ealled in extra session, and this is 
why we are here to-night—the purpose of destroying the founda- 
tion of wh it credit we have. eare elled here to act upon the 
repeal of the Sherman law. We are told that if the Senate re- 
sists the imperial will of our master that the Senate isdisgraced 
as u legislative body. All these things we hear, and we he:r 
homilies about them. There ought to be someone to resist this 
revolution. There ought to be some power somewhere to do it. 

The President continues in his message: 

It is a significant fact that four of the five countries composing the Latin 
Union mentioned in our coinage act, embarrassed with their silver cur- 
rency, have just completed an arrangement among sel ves that no more 
silver shall be coined by their respective governments, and that such as has 
been already coined and in circulation shad be redeemed in gold by the 
country of its coinage. 

That is what I alluded to some time ago. After Mr. Cleveland 
sent Mr. Walker, the consul-general at Paris, to tell the French 
Government that we were going to abandon silver, they passed 
a resolution to dissolve the Latin Union; but in order to accom- 

lish that, the nation desiring it had to give a 's notice, and 

n case the Latin Union was l¥ed each nation had to redeem 
in gold its outstanding silver coin. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Has the Senator the text of that 
resolution pro for redeeming in gold? 

ce STEWART. L have not the text of it, but I am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. That is all right. 

Mr. STEWART. The substanceof the resolution was that at 
the end of five yearsthe Latin Union should he eee e 
vided any one of the nations concerned gave a year’s previous 
notice, and in the event of the dissolution each nation should re- 
deem the silver that was held by the otherin gold at the rate of 
81.33 an ounce. France held, I think, about two hundred mil- 
lions, and might have demanded $1.33 an ounce for it, but she de- 


clined to give the notice for reasons. satisfactory to herself, and 


up the price of silver to that of gold. Silver would be 
than go 


so the Latin Union, notwithstanding the report that the United 


States was going to abandon silver. has. not been dissolved, al- 
though they passed a resolution whereby it may be dissolved by 
any of the nations concerned in it. 


under th: 


Under free coinage we could get silver enough so that we 


should have an abundance of money, but not too much. Suppose 


we should let our gold go and get silver, it would take a thousand 

millions of silver before we should have a supply that 1 put 

tter 

if we had any desire to be independent, if we had any 

desire to be American, if we had any desire to have a policy of 

our own, if we were notan appendage of Great Britain, and should 
open our mints at once. 

What is the consequence of not doing it? Let any man travel 
through this country and see the poverty and distress which ex- 
ists, see the poroen on the farmers of the West and the planters 
of the South, who have worked for twenty years for less than 
nothing, for there is no farmer who has. 5 expenses in the 
last twenty years; if they have supported their families and kept 
out of debt they have done remarkably well. During that time 
the value of their farms has shrunk 50 per cent. o has re- 
eeived the results of their labor? Where has the money gone 


| which they earned? It has gone to build up the colossal fabric 


in London with its branch in New York, of which Mr. Gladstone 
boasts, this monster which is 
ABSORBING THE SUBSTANCE OF LABOR 


ci Ya rg the world.. There is where it is; there is where the 
profit gone, 
E exhibited a table here showing that by the fall in the price 
of cotton alone, as compared to what it was previous to 1870, be- 
fore silver dropped, the loss on cotton exported by the fall of 
pore: was over $1,500,000,000 in five years—$3v0,000,000 a year. 

hat comes out of labor. Where gold? It goes into the 
money centers; it builds up colossal fortunes at the expense of 
the country. This is done by the cunning of the bondholder. 
This is the new civilization which is to Bw up. We have 
had various devices to enslave mankind; the human race have 
struggled against the devices of cunning through all the ages, 
but the most cunning and most wicked is the device of manip- 
ulating the currency, the changing of contracts, and enslaving 
the masses, 

Mr. President, again the President says: 


The condition in which our Treasury may be Bienes ay a 
our present course is a matter of concern to every 0 
not desire his Government to pay in silver alone 


the obligations as they 
should be paid in gold. 

I would have been glad if the President had discriminated and 
told us what obligations should have been paid in gold. None of 
them are contracted to be paid in gold. All by the contract and 
by the law are payable in silver equaily with gold. 

What i creditor receive money in gold, I 
should like to know? Is he an American or is he a foreigner? 
I believe it has been the practice of the Treasury Department 

TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

and in favor of foreigners who have driven hard. bargains with 
the Government. I repeat, I should like to know what. obliga- 
tion should be paid in gold that have been contracted to be paid 
in coin? Certainly not the bonded indebtedness, because the 
bonded: indebtedness was originally payable in greenbacks: or 
lawful money.. At, the suggestion and solicitation of the bond- 
holders, by aet of Congress it was chan into coin, and then 
it was made definite coin of the stand value of July 14, 1870, 
That is as far as the bonds were concerned, and that is printed 
on the bonds. The greenbacks and Treasury notes are expressly 
pe in either gold or silver at the option of the Government. 

owever, at the time it was written there were no Treasury 
notes. Greenbueks were payable in coin. 

It would have been much more gratifying if the President had 
suggested what particular obligations should be paid in gold. I 
undertake to say that 

EVERY OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 

ought to be paid in that money which is most convenient for the 
Government to pay itin. Lundertake to say that the position 
which the Administration for twenty-five years has taken to give 
to the creditor the option which the law reserves to the Govern- 
ment has been in violation of law, and has brought . public 
trouble, holding out expectations that.we had no right to satisfy, 
and degrading our own currency, robbing the people to enrich 
the bondholders beyond the contract. 

Does anybedy doubt that the gold interest on bonds has been 
swee} the entire earnings of the whole co into the t 
fabric of credit, which has ome so colossal that there be 


istence in 
n who does 
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no civil liberty in this country if that fabric is allowed to increase 
by legislation beyond the contract? Here we have a President 
who advocates the increase of it by departmental construction. 
Why should the people of the United States be taxed to give 
the tan holders more than the contract calls for? Is that honest? 
Very well, we will leave that and see what the next sentence is. 

Nor should our condition be such as to oblige us, ina prudent manage- 

pat of our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and payment of interest- 
ring obligations, which we have the right now to discharge and thus 
avoid the payment of further interest thereon. 

I do not know why the coinage of silver, which is good money 
to pły those obligations, will interfere. Those obligations are 
payabio in silver, and why coining more silver will prevent the 
payment of them is a mystery to me. 

THERE ARE SOME WONDERFUL THINGS 
in this message and that is one of the most wonderful. 

Will the coining of silver with which the Department has the 
duty and the right to pay these bonds prevent the payment of 
them and embarrass the Government in paying them? How 
does that come to be the case? But the fact is, as it always is, 
that when a great man gets on the wrong side of a question 
every step he takes he gets deeper in the mire. 

The President started out all wrong when he undertook to de- 
stroy silver and put us on the gold standard. Consequently his 
reasoning is always wrong. at is why the gold men in this 
debate have been unable to do themselves justice. Is it not re- 
markable that we are called here to repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act to restore confidence, and neither the Presi- 
dent nor one of his admirers, I say no Administration Senator, 
whether he be Republican or Democrat, has been able to even 
suggest what financial policy they would adopt? We have not 
had a word from them. The people inquire, 


WHEN YOU REPEAL THE LAW OF 1890 


What are you going to do? This will diminish your money. 
We have not enovgh now; we are on the verge of bankruptcy 
for want of money; we have great stringency; prices are falling; 

ple are out of employment; the banksare taking out no more 
currency; there isa bounty on 5 The banks in New 
York are issuing spurious currency. They have put out thirty 
or forty million dollars of stuff as currency, but it is not cur- 
rency. Everybody knows there is a currency famine, and here 
ou propose to repeal the only law which gives us new money. 
No dministration Senator, whether he be Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, or whatever standing he may have in the gold party which 
absorbs the leaders of both, has the courage to tell us how he is 
going to get out more money to relieve the stringency. He has 
not deigned to tell us that. 

They tell us to take this step and have faith in them. 
no faith in the Treasury Department. 
dencein it 


I have 
It has shaken my'confl- 


BY ITS CONSTANT DISOBEDIENCE OF LAW. 


The Treasury Department has always found it necessary to 
sacrifice the rights of the people to the greed of the bondholder 
and give the option to the bondholder which Congress secured 
to the Government: It has always done that. I have not much 
confidence in anything the Reang Department will do in the 
way of executing the laws. Its facility in nullifying laws is mar- 
velous. The Treasury Department in one breath blew away the 
law that the President told us was mandatory and which he 
called us here in hot haste torepeal. We have all been talkin 
about the law as mandatory, and with just one brush he blots it 
out and says it amounts to nothing. All he has to do is to bid 
less than anybody will sell silver for, and that is the end of the 
law. He abolishes the market price with facility. Ishould like 
to know, when there is so much legerdemain going on, if it is 
strange that we should inquire what is your plan. 

Do they expect to inspire confidence in us with a plan they 
dare not disclose? We have some curiosity to know what the 
plan is. The Senator from Ohio, who is the great leader of the 
gold monometallists of this country, in 1867 

MADE THE FIEST ARRANGEMENT WITH ENGLAND, 


and joined them in a recommendation in Paris in favor of de- 
monetizingsilver. In1876 he was the first man to discover and in- 
form the people of the United thatsilver was demonetized through 
English influence. He is the great leader of the monometallists. 
He tells us that we must come up to the mark and show our 
strength; that we must go forwardand issue bonds and buy gold. 
His theory is, if you will only have courage to load the people 
still heavier he will be satisfied. He can stand a great load for 
the people but not for himself. The greatest any person ever 
imposed upon them he stands with ease. He says issue bonds. 
My friend from Indiana intimated that he did not like to take 
that kind ofa jump; he did not want to put more debt and taxes 
on the people. If you knock out this 2600,000,000 or 8700, 000,000 
of silver coin and provide it shall all be redeemed in gold 


HOW ARE YOU GOING TO GET GOLD BY IT? 
Where are you going to get it? Of England? It is locked up 


elsewhere. You can not get any from Russia: you can not get 
any from Austria. Austria has bought a lot of gold andcan not 
let any of it go. Like the man who had hold of the bear's tail 
she can not let it go. The exchange between her and Paris an 
London is from 17 to 25 per cent, and if she lets this $150,000,000 
go, which is to redeem her circulation. it would leave her in a 
ay. She must lock it up or lose it. The bondholders in Lon- 
don do not want us to get out of market for gold, because it will 
make gold cheaper. They want it all locked up, and when we 
8 shall have to pay a good price for it. 
e can not get any from Austria. We can not get any from 
France, because there all the obligations are payable in silver, 
and the French have some regard for the option. Germany isin 
the same fix. She has from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 of silver 
still on hand. All her obligations are payable in silver, and she 
will not let any of her gold go. So we have to look to dear old 
England for gold, and we owe her enough, so that if we borrow 
$200,000,000 a year of her she can forego the interest a little to 
load us a little heavier. But she will not let us have any of the 
gold; she will keep it there and simply reinvest the interest in 
our bonds. 

Mr. SQUIRE. How did we get the gold we have acquired 
now? 

Mr. STEWART. We paid $1.50 for every dollar we got. 
We levied a contribution upon the producers of this country. 
We made them discount their wheat and cotton, and we have 

CONSIGNED THEM TO POVERTY 


to get it. We got it by robbing our own people. What we 
have we got by robbery. Go to the West and see how we got 
it. Itis very nice for the bondholders to ask how we got it. 
We got it by advancing the price of gold, and compelling our 
own people to sacrifice their property. They have stood it man- 
fully, until you have drawn pretty nearly the last dropof blood 
and now you propose to continue the process and bid for gold 
and put up gold and put down wheat and cotton and labor. Oh, 
you can stand it! can endure the burdens of others with a 
great deal of complacency. That is the way you got the gold. 
The people have suffered, as I have said, a loss of $1,500,000,000 
in five years on cotton and a like proportion on wheat. That is 
the way you got the gold. 
IT COST THE BLOOD AND SWEAT OF THE PEOPLE. 


You sacrificed them to this gold king, and you propose to con- 
tinue the sacrifice. Youare not satisfied yet. How will you get 
it? I want no gold that enslaves my people. I will not sacrifice 
them on that altar. You have got to pay over 8200, 000,000 a 
year interest for the gold you have already borrowed, and all 
you can do is to pay the interest; and if England will take a few 
more bonds for interest and compound the interest and pile it 
up on us you will be pleased. That suits you because it makes 
gold dear and property cheap. 


Friday, October 13, 1898. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, before proceeding in the 
line of argument I was pursuing last night, I will state that I am 
gratified to be able to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the silver Senators have not pleased our masters in Great 
Britain, and therefore I think we may safely say we are right. 
I find that every movement for the demonetization of silver has 
been heartily approved by Great Britain, but I find a dispatch 
from London, October 13, as follows: 


The Times, commenting on the action of the opposition in the United 
States Senate to prevent the repeal of the silver by a resort to continu- 


ous sessions, says: 
uestion by an appeal to ponen en- 


“The determining of an economic 
durance is little removed from the mediwval ordeal of battle. Yet this Old 


World remedy is being applied in the center of the most essentially 
form of government.“ 

I am informed that Great Britain is applying to usa very 
ancient method. She is applying to us all the most odious 
methodsof usury that were so condemned in ancient times. Iam 
glad the Times does not like this, because it is satisfied it is an 
American article. The Standard says: : 

il ; : 
. — wo n 8 toue 2 moe very Democratic. They would have very 

Of course they would, and so will their associates here. I pre- 
sume when we get the London Times of New York this mornin 
we will find other thingsabout us. I have no doubt all the gol 
ring will apply hard names. I like this: 


The Daily Telegraph characterizes the proceedings as reducing legislation 
to an absurd stalemate. 

The Daily Chronicle says; 

“The spectacle is ludicrous andcontemptible. If physical endurance is to 
be the legislative court of appeal, communities must hasten to get them- 
selves represented by athletes.” 
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I do not remember that comments of that kind were made by 
the London press when we were 
RESISTING’ THE FORCE BILL, 
got angry at our proceedings except when we are 


They do not 
resisting their schemes of aggrandizement and plunder. I call 
attention to this. It is particularly gratifying to me that there 
are some people in the United States who are notin harmony 
with the British scheme of plunder, and who are not entirel 
satisfied with the United States being reduced to a financi 
colony of Great Britain. 

But before I proceed further with my remarks, I notice sey- 
eral amendments being offered to the pending bill looking to a 
further degradation of silver that area good deal worse than the 
‘tmakeshift” which was so much condemned by the Democratic 
party. I do not propose to vote for any scheme further to de- 
grade silver. If silver must be killed, do not let it be strangled 
or poisoned; let it be killed squarely. A bill that limits the 
quantity toa certain amonnt and that has a termination of the 
purchases will be re ed the world over as a final settlement, 
as a compromise, and as the end of the silver question, and that 
silver is not to be used as money. I will not discuss those prop- 
ositions now, but I merely say that I would prefer the center 
shot of the gold bugs and meet death to strangulation by any 
scheme further to degrade silver. 

Mr.CAREY. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question. : 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. Does he want to be understood as saying that 
he will accept nocompromise measure except the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver? 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator from Wyoming wish to 
catechise me? 

Mr. CAREY. No; I merely want to understand the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. STEWART. I mean to say that I do not propose to vote 
for any bill that fixes the life of silver, that fixes the span upon 
its existence, because if it is to have only a lingering existence 
for a few years, it had better die now. If it is not money we do 
not want it. I have said all I care to state on that point. I will 
discuss the amendments when they come up. 

Mr. CAREY. I e the Senator was informing the Sen- 
ate that the side which he represents would not accept any com- 
promise in Le of the pending measure except that which, of 
3 wo d not be a compromise, the free and unlimited coin- 

of silver. 

Mr. STEWART. I said I would not accept acompromise that 
would degrade silver further and be another ‘‘ makeshift,” that 
would put us further down. I would not accept a compromise of 
that kind; I would rather have immediate death. 

When the Senate adjourned last evening I was discussing the 
President's message of 1885 and had nearly concluded. Iwill re- 
sume, and read from the message. The President says: 

The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit the continued compulsory 
coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest because they are in debt; 
and they should not be suspected of a desire to jeopardize the financial safety 
of the country in order that they may cancel their present debts by paying 
the same in depreciated dollars. 

That is a remarkable statement, that they are not dishonest 
because they are in debt. 

THE IRONY OF THIS SENTENCE IS SEVERE. 

‘Thog should not bə suspected of a desire to jeopardize the 
financial safety of the country in order that they may cancel 
their present debts by paying the same in depreciated dollars.” 
The ident is very unjust to the debtor class. It is a very 
cruel expression. They never have asked such a thing. They 
have simply asked that the creditors might be paid in the money 
of the contract. It is the gold associates of the President who 
changed the contract. It is the legislation of Congress that 
struck down silver that ch d the contract. 

By all the authorities the money available for the payment of 
debts has been appreciated 50 per cent, and the debtor is not 
asking to pay in a depreciated currency; he is asking the priv- 
ilege to pay in the currency of the same value he borrowed, 
wists the President denies to him when he advocates the gold 
standard. This slur upon the debtor is unjust and cruel. When 
we look atthe mortgaged farms, when we see the mortgages 
being foreclosed and the farms selling for 50 cents on the dol 
compared with what they would have brought twenty years ago, 
when we see families being driven from their homes on account 
of the change in the contract wrought by legislation, we do not 
think it generous on the part of the President to make such a 
suggestion. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it is not the rich nor the money-lender 
alone that must su t to sucha ustment, enforced by the Government 


and their debtors. The pittance of the widow and the orphan and the in- 
comes of helpless beneficiaries of all kinds would be disastrously reduced. 


If what? If the money of the contract was restored? What 


` 


a plea. If this is to be made when money is appreciating at 
least 2 per cent per annum; when the burdens of the debtors are 
being increased; when widows and orphans are being driven 
from their homes by the usury bry pe by legislation, it seems 
to me entirely heartless for the President to talk like this. Oh, 
Mr. President, it is a mockery to ask that debts be increased in 
the name of the poor. It is a mockery to ask that the burdens 
of debts be increased in the name of the widows and orphans who 
are being driven from their homes. 

The depositors in savings banks and in other institutions which hold in 
trust the savings of the poor, when their little accumulations are scaled 
down to meet the new order of things, would, in their distress, painfully re- 
alize the delusion of the promise made to them that plentiful money would 
improve their condition. 

What poor man, what depositor in a savings bank has asked 
that such legislation be passed to enhance the value of money. 

THIS PLEA IS NOT FOR THE POOR MAN; 


it is not for the depositor in the savings bank; it is for the 
gigantic fabric of wealth that Mr. Gladstone pictured, the like 
of which has never been seen in the world. It is the desire to 
augment that and to oppress the poor. Do not do it in the name 
of the poor nor in the name of the sav banks; for let me say 
with regard to the savings banks, as I said two years ago in the 
Senate, if this process goes on nine-tenths of the savings banks 
in this country will go into bankruptcy. Those who have se- 
curity on real estate can not collect it. 

I will not mention details, but I have information covering 
savings banks in many of thecities. Their securities will be worth- 
less; and in order to pay any interest on the deposits they must 
make use of the money, and no safe use can be madeof money b 
the savings banks that would save them from bankruptcy. tie 
only the great operators who take the railroads in aad wreck 
them who can take care of themselves. The savings banks had 
to close their doors when our English friends produced the last 

anic. I hope it may be so arranged that it will be all right; 

ut of course they must fail if this process of appreciating money 
is continued. They can not realize on their securities and they 
must close their doors. They are not interes.ed in dishonest 
money. 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary tosupply the present 
needs of the ple and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see 
them in circulation; and if their coinage is suspended they can be readily 
obtained by all who desire them. If the need of more is at any time apparent 
their coinage may be renewed. 

Why does he not say that we have all the gold that is neces- 
sary? Why does he not cut off the entire supply? Have all 
that is necessary! Did they have all that was necessary in the 
last three months? If so, why were they paying a premium on 
it? Why are prices shrinking? y are thousands, yes, mil- 
lions, of men out of employment because there is no money to 
conduct enterprise if we have all the money that is necessary? 


That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver eo 


Danger! What danger have we passed through? Was it too 
much money or too little? Was there any future danger of the 
wages from silver coinage? How does the President figure out 
danger? Who told him there was danger? 

This went on for some years afterward. It has gone on up to 
the present time; and even in his recent message, which I shall 
review before I sit down, he in effect admits that there has been 
no harm yet, but it is a calamity howl for the future all the time; 
and this is done for the purpose of 

DESTROYING ONE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

Senators talk about calamity howling. I should like to see 
some haper from some party of the calamity howlers that would 
furnish a parallel to these state papers. 

Every utterance is of danger inthe future. Thechargeagainst 
the Sherman law is that it is going to produce disaster in the fu- 
ture. That is what produced this panic, because it is liable in 
the future to produce disaster. We must repeal the law to quiet 
it. It says no matter whether the apprehensions are unfounded 
or not, to quiet the apprehensions, whether well founded or not, 
the law must be repealed. Of course nosensible man has any 
apprehensions that we will get too much silver. The world has 
never been thus blessed. 

We have been saved by the most careful management and unusual expe- 
dients, by a combination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expec- 
tation that the course of the Government in regard to silver coinage would 

speedily changed by the action of Congress. 

We have been saved by wonderful management! They man- 

ed to keep it all in the Treasury and would not use it as money: 
That is the way they have been saved. They have kept it 
the Treasury and defied the law. A glorious commentary on 
giving the lawsof Congress achance to see how they would ope- 
rate. 


Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and un- 
certainties surrounding this question. 
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That is, true 3 hesitates and refuses to come because 
vou have deprived the people of money, and because it is still 
uncertain whether the combination and conspiracy will be suf- 
ficiently powerful to continue to shrink the volume of money to 
continue to rob the people. That is why it hesitates. 


Capital timidly shrinks from trade, and investors are unwilling to take 


chance of the questionable shape in which their money will be returned to 


them, while enterprise halts at a risk against which care and sagacious 
management do not protect. 

Ah, capital hesitates to put 9 property when it is fall- 
ing, and you are contracting it. ou had more money, and 
property was going up, capital would take the risk. Capital 
always invests in property when it is going up. Then you have 
prosperity. From 1850 to 1873 property was rising, and 


CAPITAL SOUGHT INVESTMENT IN PROPERTY. 


It exerted every effort to create new property. The people did 
not hoard money. Since that time, since the crime of 1873, 
property has been going down and money has been hid. The 
miser can hide his gold or his silver in a vault and its purchas- 
ing power would increase enough to make him rich. It has in- 
creased more than 50 per cent in twenty years —23 per cent a 

ear—without any risk. Nobody wants property now because 


tis going down. 

That is the rule. That is why it hesitates. It is idle for the 
President to tell us that capital hesitates to invest in property 
or to create se aig because it will not get good money for the 
property. Capital hesitates to go into property because prop- 
erty is falling. It is a rule of human nature to go short on 
falling property and long on property that is rising. Money is 
rising in value, and the miser goes long on it and puts it in his 
safe and keeps it there. That is the way it operates. Then the 
President goes on: 


As a necessary consequence, labor lacks eee and suffering and 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled 
to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. 

Now, see how tender he is of our fellow-citizens who are en- 
titled tolabor. What has produced the millions of tramps in 
this country? Contraction. What makes it impossible to em- 
ploy labor? Contraction. 


WHAT MAKES CONTRACTION? 


The destruction of one of the precious metals. What the Presi- 
dent advocates has made the tramps. His theory has made mil- 
lions of tramps in this country and it will make millions more. 
He is denying to enterprising men money with which to carry 
on enterprises. He it making property undesirable. He is 
making the creation of popory unprofitable. He is shrinking 
the volume of money. He is inflicting upon the country all the 
evils of contraction. 

All that is disastrous to prosperity, all that is cruel to human 
effort, all that breeds misery on earth is contained in the terri- 
ble word contraction.“ en the President says, Iwill de- 
stroy one of the precious metals and have contraction,” let him 
not say that he wants to have the pore employed. Why are 
not the people now employed all over the country? The Presi. 
dent ought to have studied the first elements of political econ- 
omy before he wrote this document. If he had he would not 
have written it. Of course he wrote it in good faith. 

No interest appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the 
vast army of the unemployed. 

No interest appeals to us so strong for an ample, sufficient cur- 
rency so that there will be money to give employment as the 
great army of the unemployed. 

THERE IS NO ARMY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 

when there is plenty of money. There never was in history at 
any time. That army is organized by contraction and it iskept 
in existence by contraction. When there was plenty of money 
there never was at vais period in the history of the world an 
army of 5 ut the President is organtzing an army 
of that kind this country more numerous than ever existed 
before, and it is multiplying daily. : 

I recommend the suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars 
directed by the law passed in February, 198. 

He recommends the suspension of coinage for the purpose of 
giving employment to the people, for the purpose of relieving 
the army of the unemployed. A compliance with that recom- 
mendation relegates seven States and Territories to poverty 
and to starvation, throws their inhabitants out of employment, 
and deprives 2,000,009 people of the means of livelihood. The 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar at that time would 
have depreciated the price of products 25 per cent, the con- 
traction of the currency resulting from it would have closed 
many workshops and have multiplied the army of the unem- 
ployed. So the President evidently wrote that message from a 
total misapprehension of the fundamental principles of political 
economy. 
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There is no writer upon political economy who could nothave 
told him that contraction was not the way to encourage enter- 
prit, not the way to give 3 not the road to prosper- 

ty, but was the dark and dis thway down which genera- 
tion after generation had traveled to Pas barian 

I have broken this me e up in it and commenting 
upon itso much that I desire that it may all be printed soas to 
ap together in the RECORD. 4 
; ne portion of the message of the President referred to is as 

ollows: 


` [From the President's first annual message, December 8, 1885.] 


The very limited amount of circulating notes issued by our national banks 
com with the amount the law permits them to issue, upon a deposit of 
bonds for their redemption, indicates that the volume of our circulating 
medium may be largely increased through this instrumentality. 

Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency and 
coinage can claim your attention. 

Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provi- 
sions of law, purchased silver bullion and coined the same at the rat: of 
more than 2.000. 000 every month. By this process up to the present date 
215,759,431 silver doliars have been coined. 

A reasonable appreciation of a delegation of power to the General Govern- 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive words, to the peo- 
ple’s needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

Upon this theory, the authority to “coin money“ given toCo! by the 
Constitution, if it permits the purchase by the Government of bullion for 
coinage in any event, does not justify such purchase and coinage to an ex- 
tent beyond the amount needed for a sufficient circula! medium. 

‘The desire to utilize the silver product of the country should not lead toa 
misuse or the perversion of this power. 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver currency of the nation as 
is compelled by the silver-coinage act, is negatived by the fact that up to the 
present time only about fifty millions of the silver dollars so coined have 
actually found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in the possession of the Government, the custody of 
which has entailed a considerable expense for the coustruction of vaults for 
its deposits. Against this latter amount there are outstanding silver certifi- 
cates amounting to about eT ae millions of dollars. 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out 
for two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass al- 


ready accumulated. 

If continued long enough,.this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its general pur- 
poses. It will not do to rely upon the customs receipts of the Government 


to make good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined — been 
made legal tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during 
the last six months 58 per cent of the 8 for duties has been In silver 
or silver certificates, while the average within that period has been 20 per 
cent. The proportion of silver and its certificates received by the Govern- 
ment will probably increase as goes on, for the reason that the nearer 
the period approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in pa; nt of 
its obligations, the greater inducement there will be to hoard i. against 
de lation in the value of silver or for the purpose of specula: A 
‘his hoarding of gold has already begun. 

When the time comes that gold has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be apparent the difference between the real value of the silver dollar and 
a dollar in gold, and the twocoins will partcompany Gold, still the stand- 
ard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other countries, will be at 
a premium over silver; banks which have substituted gold for the 3 
of their customers may pay them with silver bought with such gold, thus 
making a handsome profit; rich speculators will sell their hoarded gold to 
their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous pre- 
mium over silver, and the labo; men and women of the land, most defense- 
less of all, will find that the dollar received for the wage of their toil has 
sadly shrunk in its purchasing power. It may be said that the latter result 
will be but temporary, and that ultimately the price of labor will be adjusted 
to the change; but even if this takes place the w: worker can not possibly 

„but must inevitably lose, since the price he is compelled to pay for his 
iving will not only be measured in a coin heavily depreciated, and fluctuat- 
and uncertain in its value, but this uncertainty in the value of the pur- 
chasing medium will be made the pretext for an advance in prices beyond 
that justified by actual depreciation. 

The words uttered in 1834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day: ‘The very man of all others who has the deepest in- 
terest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legislation 
in money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toll. 

Tbe most distinguished advocate of bime discussing our silver 
coinage, has lately written: 

“No American citizen's hand has yet felt thesensation of cheapness, either 
in receiving or gages the silver-act dollars.“ 

And those who live by labor or legitimate trade never will feel that sensa- 
tion of cheapness. However plenty silver dollarsmay become, they will not 
be distributed as gifts among the people; and if the laboring man should 
receive four depreciated dollars where be now receives but two, he will pay 
in wcrc me go coin more than double the price he now pays for all the 
n and comforts of life. 

Those who do not fear any disastrous 8 arising from the con- 
tinued compulsory coinage of silver as now ted by law, and who su 
pose that the addition to the currency of the country intended as its result, 
will be a public benefit, are reminded that history demonstrates that the 
point is easily reached in the attempt to float at the same time two sorts of 
money of ‘erent excellence, when the better will cease to be in general 
circulation. The hoard. of gold, which has already taken place, indicates 
that we shall not escape the usual experience in suchcases. Soif this silver 
co! be continued we may reasonably expect that gold and its equivalent 
will abandon the field of circulation to silver alone. of course, must 
prognos a severe contraction of our circulating medium, instead of adding 
to it. 


It will not be disputed that anyattempt on the part of the Government to 
cause the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side by side with gold 
dollars worth 100 cents, even within the limit that legislation does not run 
counter to the laws of trade, to be successful must be seconded by the confi- 


dence of the ple that both coins will retain the same purc: power 
and be interchangeable at will. A special effort has been made e Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to increase the amount of our silver coin in circula- 
tion; but the fact that a large share of the limited amount thus put out has 
soon returned to the public Treas in garmen of duties, l en ge 


jury 
lief that the peopie do not now desire to keep it in hand; and 
evident disposition to hoard gold, gives rise to the suspicion that there al- 


„ people touc] 


silver now in ciro 
ole amount and now on hand might, aftera 
time, be absorbed by the people without 3 but it is the cease- 
less stream that threatens to overfiow the which causes fear and uncer- 


Wii has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates almost en- 
to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with the bearing 
w the poiicies of other nations have upon the question. But it is per- 


uneasiness; and the wh 


fectly a t that a line of action m regard to our can not wisely 
be settled upon or persisted in. without considering the attitude on the sub- 
with whom we tain intercourse com- 


of the silver-coinage act 
an ally or friend we battle upon the 


test. 
Jo give full effect to the design of Con 
pind ke 


ver field inan illogical and losing con- 


on this subject I have made 
earnest endeavor since the 


‘eed to the financial centers of Europe, and. in conjunction with our min- 
to England, France, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
ents in respect of the establishment of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and our own. 
By my direction our consul-general at Paris has given close attention to 
of the congress of the Latin Union, in order to indicate our 
interest in its objects and report its action. 
It may be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of the 
powers remains substantially unchanged since the monetary con- 
ference of 1881, nor is it to be questioned that the views of these governments 
are in each instance supported by the weight of public opinion. 
‘The steps thus taken have therefore only more y demonstrated the use- 
lessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on the 


vided for in any international negotiations, as will render us an und ble 
to any future mone conference of nations. 
It Is a significant fact that four of the five countries com the Latin 


respective governments, 
in circulation shall be redeemed in gold by the coun- 
The resort to this expedient by these countries may well 
cceed without shock 


laced a persistence in 
— citizen who does 


little accumulations are scaled down to meet the new order of things, would, 
in their distress, realize the delusion of the promise made to them 
that plentiful money would improve their condition. 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary to supply the present 
needs of the people and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see 
them in 88 and it their coinage is suspended they can be readily 
obtained by all who desire them. Ifthe need of more is at any time apparent 
their coinage may be renewed. 

Thatdisaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 

does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a 
combination of fortunate conditions, and 4 a contident expectation that 
the course 7 5 in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 
ehanged action of Congress. 
Pr ty hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and un- 
certainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, 
and investors are unwilling to take chance of the questionable shape in 
which their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk 
against which care and us m ment do not protect. 

Asa consequence, labor pees Eater and suffering and 
distress are visived upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled 
to the careful consideration of those with the duties of legislation. 
No interest ap tod 
vast army of the unemployed. 

I recommend the — — ot the 8 coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1 


Mr. STEWART. I now take the message of 1886, because it 
is interesting to observe the workings of great minds, and how 
constantly they dwell upon a particular point. The President’s 

of 1885 contains nothing new. It simply reiterates the 
statements of the message of 1885. 


From his second annual message, December 6, 1886.] 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, there were coined, under the 


compulsory hepian abt 29,838,905 silver dollars, and the cost of 
5 448. 900.01. There had been coined up to 


sil act 
insuch was 
the previous fiscal year, under the provisions of the la 


s to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the 


882,554 silver dollars, and on the Ist day of December, 1886, the total amount 


ol such coinage was 8247, 131, 
The Director of the Mint reports that at the time of the passage of the law 
of 1878, this value of the dollars thus coined 


coinage, the intrinsic 
Was 94} cents each, that on the 3ist day of July, 1886, the ce of silver 
reached the lowest ever known, so that the intrinsicor on price of 
our standard silver at that date was less than 72 cents. The price of 
silver on the 30th day of November last was such as to make these dollars 
intrinsi worth 78 cents extra. 
erences in value of the coins re 


These t the fluctuations in the 
fore of silver, and they certainly do not indicate that compulsory coinage 

y the Government e the price of that commodity or secures uni- 
formity in its value. 


lish 

sult, in obedience to the will and sentiments of the representatives of the 
propie in the Congress. On the 27th day of November, 1886, the people held 
of these coins, or certificates represen’ them, the nominal sum of $166,- 
873,041, and we still had $79,464,345 in the Treasury, as against about $142,804,- 
055 in the hands of the people, and $72,865,376 remaining in the Treasury 
Gan rene. ago. The Director of the Mint again urges the necessity of more 
vault room for the purpose of storing these silver dollars which are not 
needed for circulation by the people. 

I bave seen no reason to change the views expressed in my last annual 
message on the subject of this compulsory coinage; and I again urge its 
suspension on all the junds contained in my former . 
enforced by the si; cant increase of our gold exportations d the 
year, as appears by the comparative statement herewith presen! and for 
the further reasons that the more this currency is distributed among the 
people the greater becomes our duty to protect it from disaster; that we 
now have abundance for all our needs; and that there seems but little pro- 
22 in building vaults to store such currency when the only pretense for 

ts coinage is the necessity of its use by the people as a circulating medium. 

Why have vaults been built for storing silver instead of putting 
it in circulation, as I said before? All the objections which I have 
urged against the President's former message apply to this. It 
is all on the idea that contraction makes prosperity and that the 
destruction of one of the precious metals is a good thing. 

I now come to a more remarkable document, issued under very 
peculiar circumstances. It will be recollected that in the year 
1891, during the month of January, there was a lively contro- 
versy here with regard to what was known as the force bill. 
The President at that time was a private citizen, practicing 
law in New York, with his office in the Mills Building. He was 
not mixing in public affairs, but he was in the manipulating cen- 
ter of the United States. His attention does not appear to have 
been called to the so-called force bill, but it so happened that 
pending the force bill, and for the purpose of side-tracking it, 
one of the means adopted was to pass through the Senate 

A BILL FOR THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

That bill went to the House of Representative, and was there 
pending. It was well known that President Harrison would 
veto it if it went to him, but a fellow-feeling makes all mankind 
wondrous kind. The Republicans were anxious that President 
Harrison should not be embarrassed by having presented to him 
a free coinage bill, and after the force bill had been gotten safely 
out of the way the Reform Club emerged forth in all its Orient 
splendor and called upon the ex-President of the United States 
for his profoundest views as to whether the free coinage bill 
ought to pass the House of Representatives and be presented to 
the President for his signature or veto. Eve y knew the 
President would veto the bill. The Reform Club was always 
ready to listen to the voice of Wall street, to the voice of Lom- 
bard street, whence cometh many good things at election times. 
They called a meeting and addressed a letter to Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. Cleveland came forth with the following reply: 

[Letter to the Reform Club meeting, February 10, 1891.] 

DEAR Sm: I have this afternoon received your note invi me to attend 
to-morrow evening the meeting called for the purpose of voicing the posi- 
Boror mei — men of our city to the free coinage of silver in the 

I shall not be able to attend and address the meeting as you request, but I 
am glad that the business interests of New York are at last to be heard on 


this subject. It surely can not be for me to make a formal expres- 
eve that the greatest peril would 


sion of my agreement with those who 
be in by the adoption of thescheme embraced in the measure now pend- 
in for the ted coinage of silver at our ts. 


ing 

if we have di an ted ca ty for the assimilation of a 
largely 8 e rear evenit we have demonstrated 
the usefulness of such an increase, other conditions fall far shortof insuring 
us against disaster if, in the present situation, we enter upon the dangerous 
and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and independent silver co: 5 


5 GROVER CLEVELAND. 
E. ELLERY ANDERSON, Chairman. 

The business interests of New York are at last to be heard!“ 
They had not been heard I suppose in one continuous din ever 
since the crime of 1873 was committed} they had not praised and 
giorified and deified the single gold standard because it 

ROBBED THE MASSES 
and gave them a chance to corner gold. At last! Everybody 
knew that, because it was the principal thing during his Admin- 
istration. He had been constant'y predicting evil, which did 
notcome. He had been very anxious during all this time that 
the people should have only gold, and to have a string on it, to 
take it away from them at pleasure. 
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All those people made those predictions, and they make them 
with the same earnestness to-day, and insist that if that legisla- 
tion has not destroyed us yet, it is going to very soon. The 
fact that it has not done any harm in the past does not enter 
into consideration, but the fact that the people fear that it may 
is sufficient for the President to destroy it. If this is not real 
calamity howling, I should like to know whence it comes. 

Mr. LPH. May Task the Senator what is the date of the 
letter from which he reads? 

Mr. STEWART. It is the President's letter of the 10th day 
of February, 1891. 

Mr. DOLPH. Before the nomination of Mr. Cleveland the 
second time for the Presidency. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then that was indorsed by the Democratic 
national convention which nominated Mr. Cleveland and in- 
dorsed by the people in his election. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOLPH. I can not see it otherwise. 

Mr. STEWART. No. Let me tell the Senator what it was. 
Do not put the Democratic party in a false ition. Because 
you area young convert now and an enthusiastic e of the 
Administration, you should not want to putit in a fulse position. 
Let some of the older members of the Administration party 
speak for it. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. STEWART. I had rather not yield unless the Senator 
wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. P . Lean not, with candor, say that I desire to 
ask the senator to yield for that purpose, but I shall be glad, 
with his permission, even to ask him a question. 

Mr. STEWART. I decline to give way for a speech in this 
connection. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to express my obligation to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his statement in reference to the Demo- 
cratic platform and in defense of the President. 

Mr. STEWART. The Democratic party did not go to the 
country on this letter of the President or what preceded it. The 
Democratic pore and the Republicin * made their plat- 
forms, and y voted for Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison on 
their letters of acceptance. They did not 
records of either of those gentlemen. 


THEY BOTH HAD GOOD, CLEAN, GOLD-BUG RECORDS. 


They were both gold-standard men, so far as their public acts 
were concerned, when nominated. The Republican platform I 
shall not now discuss, because Mr. Harrison was not elected; 
but the provision of the Democratic platform reining to the 
money question is a pretty good thing, and we can not have too 
many goog things, even in this debate. We have a great man 
bad things, and when we get a good thing we ought to cheris 
it. The last national Democratic convention adopted as one of 
its planks the following: 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


Sec. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with*possibilities of danger in 
the future which should make all of its me ginh as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy py cage We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver, without discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value, or be adjusted through imternational agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the mainenance of the pee 
of the two metals the equal wer of every dollar at all times the 
markets, and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper cur- 
rency shall be kept at with and redeemable in such coin. Weinsist upon 
this policy as e necessary for the protection of the farmers and 
1a classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money 
and a fluctuating currency. 

They demand, then, the use of both these metals and their 
coinage without discrimination. That is old-fashioned Democ- 
racy, the Democracy of Jefferson and Jackson, and the Democ- 
recy of the Constitution. When they made this declaration it 
was in direct opposition to all President Cleveland ever said on 
the subject—entirely irreconcilable. He was nominated by the 
convention and given an opportunity to accept the nomination 
onits platform. When he accepted the nomination he pledged 
himself as an honorable man irrevocably to carry out the essen- 
tial provisions of that pantara and not to destroy either metal. 
He was pledged to abandon his scheme of monometallism. Iread 
from his letter of acceptance: ° 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. 

Does rg Ate believe that there is enough gold for that pur- 
pose? It is admitted by all political economists that there is 
not gold enough, and that there must be a continued fall in 
prices; it is admitted that the volume of gold is so small that 
prices must continue to fall. Of course the President is of the 
school which believes 


go on the previous 


IN DEPRESSING THE PRICE OF PROPERTY 
and raising the price of bonds and credit. 

If we only knew the untold millions of money collected in this 
country in the shape of interest in New York and Chicago we 
should discover that there area great many men engaged in 
cut coupons. I have heard it said that the amount of inter- 
est collec in those two cities reaches the enormous sum of 
$700,000,000 per annum. 

a President, the President in his letter of acceptance con- 
tinues: 

But whatever mi 's curren 
whether gold, silver, 5 . re 0 
ernmental action, or by wise and careful laws, t 
as to the certainty and stability of its value. 

Everybody agrees to that. Those metals have always been 
stable through all the ages. 

Every dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the same intrinsic 
value or purchasing power. 

‘Intrinsic value” is rather an indeterminate quality; still, I 
suppose the President used it as the equivalent of“ ee 

wer.” It is the old way of using the term, but it is urate, 

t is misleading, because there can be no such thing as intrinsic 
value. But the President, not having examined any economic 
question, may be excused for such absurdities. 

With this condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be 
safely utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our currency, 

The Democratic platform said the two metals should have 
equal mint privileges, to which Mr, Cleveland assented, and his 
assent made him President. 

In dealing with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene, and no doubtful experiments should be attempted. 

The language excludes taking into consideration schemes to 
destroy silver and substitute national-bank currency therefor, 
excludes the enhancing of the value of money to enrich the 
few, for those are the selfish schemes spoken of, the schemes 
which have robbed the people of their money. The President 
in his letter of acceptance repudiates that. 

The wants of to ir) arising from the deficiency or imperfect distribu- 
tion of money circulation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and ef- 
ciently remedied, 

The President there recognizes what all poopie know, that 
there is a deficiency of circulation which ought to be remedied, 
but the Administration Senators on the Republican side of the 
Chamber and the Administration Senators on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber have not suggested any remedy by which 
they would furnish an abundant currency, or by which they 
would make up the deficiency to which the President alludes. 
Oh, no. They simply tell us how they would make more con- 
traction by stopping the issuance of any more Treasury notes. 
All the President's followers are silent as toa remedy. When 
asked as to what they will do, some of them intimate that we 


MUST ISSUE BONDS AND BUY GOLD, 


Garr | are a little cautious about sa; what they are going to 
do with the bonds when they are issued. We know what they 
want. Otherson this side say we will not permit the issue of 
bonds. So the thing is as much unsettled as to what is going to 
be done as ible. The people are gorun somewhat curious 
as to how this deficiency to which the President refers is going 
to be supplied. The President continues: 

It should, however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or 
loss that ht arise from such a situation can be much easier borne than 
the unive; distress which must follow a discredited currency. 

I do not know to what “‘ discredited currency” the President 
refers, unless it be the “discredited currency” of the banks, 
which have failed to redeem their paper. I know of none of the 
Government currency which is discredited. The President 
probably alluded to the wind in these national banks after their 
collapse, when the depositors attempted to withdraw their de- 
posits and were unable to do so. 

For convenience of reference I here insert entire the portion 
of the President’s letter of acceptance which I have been com- 
menting upon: 

The people dre entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 
of the . national or State- whether gold, silver, or Pue 
it should so regulated and guarded by governmental action, or by wise 
and careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and stabil- 
4 of its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the peop should be 
of the same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this condition ab- 
solutely guaranteed. both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal 
terms in the adjustment of our currency. : 

In d with this subject no selfish scheme should be allowed to inter- 
vene, and no doubtful ents should be attempted. The wants of our 
people, arising 
culation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and efficient: 
It should. however, be constantly remembered that the inconvenience or loss 
that might arise from such a situation can be much easier borne than the 
universal distress which must follow a discredited currency. 

Taking this letter of acceptance of the President, together 
with the Demoeratic platform and the declarations of some of 
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t no one can be deft ed 
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the orators throughout the country, the Democratic party was 
placed before the people squarely for bimetallism. I do not 
think anybody will question that. After the election the whole 
situation changed, and they say, Now that we have got the votes 
of the people we will use them as we choose; we are of the same 
opinion we were before this letter was written and before the 
ople voted for us.” Then some of those who claimed to be 
riends of the Administration came to Washington. The leader 
of that gallant band of patriots was a gentleman by the name of 
Villard. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is that the same gentleman who was presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company? 

Mr. STEWART. Thesame gentleman. He said if the Sen- 
ate did not yield immediately that a mob of gold bugs would be 
brought here to demand action, and he threatened several Sen- 
ators in the Marble Room to that effect. The demand was that 
the Sherman act should be repealed at once, and nothing put in 
its place but a provision for the issue of bonds. An attempt was 

e to repeal the Sherman law last session by a bill being of- 
fered for that purpose. The . to call the bill up and have 
it considered was unsuccessful. early all those who favored 
the repeal of the act were Republicans, and I will read the names 
of those voting yea and nay: 


YEAS—23. 
Brice, e, Hill, Proctor, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Hoar, Sherman, 
Davis, Gibson, McPherson, Vest, 
Dawes, Go Mills, Vilas, 
Dixon. Hal Morrill, White. 
Faulkner, Hawley, Palmer, 

NAYS—42. 
Bate, Dubois, Manderson, Shoup, 
Berry, Felton, Mitchell, Squire, 
Blackburn, George, Morgan, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Gordon, asco, Stockbridge, 
Call, Hansbrough, Peffer, Teller, 
Carey, Harris, Perkins, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Coke, Irby, latt, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Power, Wolcott. 
Daniel, Kyle, Pugh, 
Dolph, McMilL Ransom, 


[Recorp, February 6, 1893, Fifty-second Congress, second session, volume 
24, part 6, page 1242. 

So far as the Democrats are concerned, I think that only five 
of the Senators who voted against the consideration of the bill 
have been converted to the support of the pending measure by 


the reasoning of the President and by the calumity howlers and 
the bank panic. The only men amongst those who were opposed 
to it last 8 and now in favor of it I shall name. I do not 


want to do them injustice, and if I make a mistake in the names 
I wish to be corrected. 

It is now supposed, but I think it is doubtful, that the Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. GORDON] will vote for unconditional re $ 
I think from his speech that I shall show him thathe has pledged 
himself to the support of silver, but I put him amoug them. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] I put among them, 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], and the 
Senators from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES and Mr. TURPIE]. 

Those five have changed. I think no others have been stam- 
peded by the demands of Wall street. There has not been such 
a general conversion after all. With all the power of patronage 
and the power of the newspaper press 9 to bear upon 
them, only five have gone down. I think that a pretty good 
record for the Democracy. I as a little astonished at my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], for I know he is a brave man, 
and I have always admired him very much on account of his de- 
votion to the people and their devotion to him. He expresses 
my views so well with regard to the question of repealing the 
Sherman law,I do not reflect upon him, but he expresses my 
views so well, and I like to have my views well expressed—that 
I shall read what he says. I find this in the RECORD of Febru- 
ary 18, 1893: 

Mr. VOORHEES. I should have voted the other day to take up what is 
known as the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its pas- 
sage would absolutely demonetize silver and leave it sup by not one 
word of legislation. I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an 


ogy ci to ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from under 
the silver curren: vestige oflaw. Thatis not what we meant at Chi- 


How truthfully the Senator from Indiana states his position 
then and my position now; and I have faith to believe that it will 
be his position before this debate is over, that he will return to 
the principles of the Democratic party as indorsed by the Presi- 
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dent in his letter of acceptance. I do not believe he will keep 
the people in suspense 


BY STRIKING DOWN SILVER 


without a substitute. 

The Senator from Indiana has often inspired me. I have looked 
upon him for the last, twent, yous as a sort of pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire b nig ton this subject. He always hits 
the nail squarely on the head. Ishall read some of his remarks 
made in 1892, which are so pertinent to the present occasion that 
I reproduce them, not to place him in a false position, but to show 
how clearly and forcibly he states the principle of bimetallism, 
how clearly his heart is with the great heart of the Améridin 
people, and how entirely he represents the people of his great 
aaa In presenting a petition on the 29th of 8 8 1892, 

e said: 


Mr. VOORHEES. I send to the desk a petition. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A poruon of 27 members.of Stillwell Post No. 375, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Colfax, Ind., praying for the defeat of the 
free coinage of silver. 


y ap Fi for those who send it induces me to submit by 
anation some observations of my own, and of a some- 


dressed the Senate, fully and in detail, 
on the condition of the finances of the country, pet ees A the free coinage 


1878. In the approaching State election of that year in Indiana I was 0 


e State. 

The most prominent issue by far at that time before the people of Indiana 
was the restoration of silver epg to the lawful condition in which it had 
stood from the foundation of the Government to the year 1873. A popular 
majority of more than 30,000 votes was cast at that election for the members 
of the Legislature who honored me with their support, Gen. Benjamin Har- 
rison being the opposing Republican candidate. Since then I have been 
twice reélected, each time by an increased majority, each time without o 
position in my own party, and each time over the most prominent Republi- 
can leader in the State forthe time being. On all occasions, whether a can- 
didate myself or labo for the election of others, I have advocated the 
free co e of silver, and have always been known as its open supporter. 

My ition, whether at homein Indiana or here, has never been a mo- 
ment in doubt. Ihave not obtruded the issue upon the public mind need- 
lessly, nor, I trust, in an unbecom manner, but neither have I relegated 
it to the rear or flinched from its support to accommodate the interests or 
the aspirations of those who are opposed to it. Sir, 1 make this brief per- 
sonal reference and this citation of my own record for the pur of again 
saying that noclass of citizens, and indeed no one citizen of Indiana has 
ever heretofore placed a petition hostile to silver money in hands or re- 
monstrated with me in regard to own position on that subject. Indiana 
is a very full and populous State. here are two millions and a quarter of 
inhabitants within her borders. She will cast next fall, at the Presidential 
election, nearly 600,000 votes. Those who live in that State are also a very 
intelligent people, and especially on political affairs. ` 

For more than the thi of a century parties have been ay evenly di- 
vided in Indiana. Elections have been closely, bs, pong ds and stubbornh 
contested. Able and careful discussion has pervaded every neighborhood. 
Thoroughly trained and highly educated pony leaders, such as Thomas A. 
Hendricks and Joseph E. McDonald on one side, with Oliver P. Morton and 
Benjamin Harrison on the other, besides many more that might be named, 
have left no political issue in obscurity or of doubtful meaning in the great 
State to which 5 

No Democratic platform has been adopted in Indiana since the demoneti- 
zation of silver in 1873 which did not favor its restoration, and no Repub- 
lican Frente in that State has dared to avow distinct opposition to it. In 
fact, if the question could be divested of its 9 bearings and disasso- 
ciated from the interested ambition of individuals, I sincerely believe, from 
repeated canvasses of the State. embracing every county in it, that there is 
not 5 per cent of the adult population of Indiana, irrespective of party, op- 

sed to the coinage and use of silver currency as it was authorized by the 

ramers of the Constitution a hundred years ago. 


I believe that is true, and that is why I so bitterly oppose snap 
judgment; that is why I oppose this proposed legislation, with- 
out giving the people a hearing; that is why we ought to resist 
it; and that is why our resistance will be commended by the 
American people. Ican recall no instance where the Senate has 
resisted legislation stubbornly, where eventually the country 
did not sustain such resistance. The Senator from Indiana con- 
tinued: 

Such a petition, therefore, as I have here presented to-day at once caused 
me to look for some new and presumably illegitimate and unnatural ele- 
ment at work amongst the people. But slight investigation has been neces- 
sary to ver a remarkable attempt at im tion and fraud on the most 
worthy class of our citizens. I hold in my hand a circular letter bearing 
the name of one MICHAEL D. HARTER, and ad to the Grand Army 
posts of the country. This man seeks to alarm the soldiers of the war for 
the Union on the subject of their pensions. He warns them that a move- 
ment is on Toot to put silver money in circulation, depreciated to such an 
extent and in such a debased condition as to be worth only 70 cents on the 
gauan Na eran less, and that with such a dishonest currency their pensions 
are - 

The 8 of Indiana know whether I have been faithful to their wants 
and interests, and they will believe me when I assure them that this circular 
is not true; that no measure is contemplated,or can ever by the remotest 

sibility become a law, by which they will be paid their pensions, now or 
ereafter, in money less valuable, dollar for dollar, than the v. best money, 
whatever that may be, in circulation anywhere in the world. It is well 
worthy the soldiers’ attention that the silver dollar of the fathers, of 412} 
oe. was devised by Thomas Jefferson, sanctioned by W: ton, au- 
thorized by the Constitution, and put into circulation by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
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to this, stood for a single moment below gold in its Lp wer or in 
the financial centers and money markets of the world; indeed, its purchas- 
ing power at the time it was e Megaman nigh unto death in 1873 was 3 
r cent higher than that of gold. d even now, crippled and maimed as 

t is at the hands of its treacherous enemies, and falsely proclaimed to be a 
depreciated and debased currency, 30 per cent below par, it still supplies 
every wantof man, and goes as far in do 80, dollar for dollar, as the t 

‘old ever coined into money. The horse that can be bought for a hundred 

ollars in gold can be bought fora hundred in silver; the suit of clothes that 
can be bought for 85 in gold can be bought for 825 in silver; and it a man 
prefers to have gold rather than silver ım his pocket, he can to-day buy the 
gold itself with silver, dollar for dollar. 

No one need be misled on this point. There are at this time more than 
four hun millions of silver money in daily and hourly circulation in this 
country. The coined currency itself, and the silver certificates based on sil- 
ver coin held in the , are to be found doing alargeand honorable busi- 
ness in every neigborhood beneath the fiag. By the legislation of 1878, sup- 
ce by subsequent enactments, silver money has been restored to its 

egal-tender powers and to its full dignity and honor, with the single excep- 
tion of the resriction on the mints as to the amount of its coinage. Nota 
dollar of itcan now be found, from the north end of Maine to the south end 
of Texas, in a depreciated condition, passing at a discount, or holding its 
head in any market, whether of produce or of money, lower by the breadth of 
a hair than the 8 gold ever gambled for in the dens of Wall street. 

Silver money is this day so so’ and acceptable amongst us and passes 
so smoothly and evenly at par with gold that it is in constant use even by 


It is also worthy their attention that this dollar has renasi from that day 


its enemies without a knowledge or 5 cion on their part that it is in their 
op ar There is hardly a Senator on this floor at this moment who has not 
s 


on and who is not in the daily habit of 9 5 8 silver money, 

in the form of silver certificates, with which he can, and sometimes does, 

buy gold at even rates across the counter of the banks, and with which he 

pays his board or his rent if he is poor, or the expenses of his palatial resi- 
ence and splendid entertainments if he is rich. 

Mr. President, let us all therefore be thankful for silver money, the money 
of the Bible, the money ofthe patriarchs, the money of the ages, themoney 
of the fathers, the money of the Constitution, and the 8 the people, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. We behold the 8400, 000, 000 and over 
which we have, and know itto be good. Free coinage simply means more 
of the same sort. It means good money and more of it, and there is nota 
laboring man in all the land, I care not where or what his politics, who does 
not pray for such a measure. It would come at this time to the toiling mil- 
lions like soft rains to the parched and burning desert. 

Sir, there is no friction or want of harmony between the two great money 
metals of the world. The cry so often now heard that the coinage of silver 
aud its use will drive gold out of this country is a notoriously false cry. 
The facts of history not only refute such a statement, but place it beyond 
discussion and reduce it to contempt. The dismal prediction of gold expor- 
tation from our shores was repeated a thousand times on the floors of both 
branches of Congress when silver was restored to coinage in 1878, and the 
raven croak of coming disaster was taken up allover the land by the agents 
of the money power, the monometallists, the E 

To meet, e „and crush this false prediction it is only necessary to 
point out the fact that while there were $230,000,000 of gold money in this 
country in 1878 there are more than $700,000 000 now. hy, sir, the present 
able and accomplished Secretary of the asury, Mr. Foster, in his report 
of December last, boasts of the return of gold to the Udited States and cites 
that great fact as tha leading reason for the e: ent which he claims has 
taken place in the volume of our currency. T very important official 
statement is to be found on e 28 of the Secretary's report, and it leaves 
the false prophets, the loud-mouthed enemies of silver, without a rag to 
cover their nakedness and their shame. 


and speculated during the war received ge when the soldier wascompelled 

to receive depreciated paper. This policy of and outrage I de- 

and I continueto denounce it now. The soldier should 

at all times be paid in the best money—in gold—or in that which is as good 
as gold, and I am in favor of no paying him now. 

I notice, however, that I am asked in the petition Ihave presented not only 

to vote against the free coinage of silver, but also tthe reduction from 


412) ins to Fna granis of silver in the dollar, uest is based on 
the statement of MICHAEL D. HARTER in his circular that it is proposed to 
-tender value of 100 cents. The soldiers of 


ee peti By aaee silver a 1 

ana know how to es te this statement when they are assured 
that nothing now is, or ever was, intended by free coinage except to give 
back to the people the old dollar of 412 2 nine-tenths fine, and there- 
fore standard silver, that well-known dollar which received the sanction of 
the greatest minds ever known in American history. 

We seek simply to restore the silver doliar as it existed when the soldiers 
of the Reyolution received byron opens and when the veterans of the war 
of 1812 were placed upon the p on rolis. No complaint was made then. 
Silver money then proved itself, as it has ever since, as good as the best. 
The Government commits a great wrong in paying those who offer their 
lives in its behalf in depreciated currency, whether in payment of their 
wages in the field, their bounties, or their pensions. I held during the war 
for the Union that the contract for their wages ought to be kept good with 
the soldiers in the field, and that the difference between the greenback and 
gold at that time ought to be made up to them by the ee of a gold 
equivalent in greenbacks. Nor would I now for any consideration known to 
the human mind aid in depriving the soldier of a single farthing due to him 
from his Government. 

At the same time, I am not TONTA NO. stand idly and silently by and allow 
him to be imposed upon UY oae who are seeking their own interests and 
ulterior designs through his sensitive fears of mal loss. The move- 
ment of the moner pora to dwarf and contract the circulation of the world 
more than one- destroying silver currency, thus promoting the aris- 

of wealth & government of the plutocracy, shall not muster into 

its service the soldiers of Indiana if I can help it. e soldier lives not for 
himself 1 but karso for his wie a 8 and nee he is 
gone, and children become a part o e great laboring, mo , Strug- 
gung mass of the community, he desires that there shall be enough mney. 
ciculation to pay them fair wages for their labor and to give them a fair 
chance in the battle of life. He does not wish to see a contracted currency 
hoarded away in the hands of the few, owned and controlled by great cor- 


2 and syndicates with only here and there a meager amount for the 
aboring people. 

But great stress is laid by the enemies of silver on the fact that when bul- 
lion is taken to the mint and coined the coin as money is worth more than 
the bullion. This is equally true as to gold and silver both, and if it should 
stop the coinage of one metal it should also stop the coinage of the other. 
But inasmuch as the great body of the people—farmers, mechanics . r 
workers, pensioners, and other worthy classes—hayve to do only with t 
money itself, with the dollars after they are coined, with the currency after 
it has received the authority of the Government, I do not see how they can 
suffer suy 10%; certainly no more in silver than in gold atthe mints. If the 
act of coinage puts silver at par with gold, it goes with that value into the 
hands of the pone: The question for the people is honest, lawful money, 
and every dollar which has the authority of the Government upon it is hon- 
est and is lawful. 

Sir, T speak not for others upon this question; I for myself, and 
nize the 88 Iowe alone to those who have sent me here. It 
said there is trouble in the silver question at this time. It is said it is di- 
viding and distracting political parties, that there are divisions in both great 
parties in regard to the proper course to pursue, This all may be true, but 
the friends of silver have not made the trouble. Gladly would we have seen 


the silver dollar let alone in its sphere of usefulness and honor. Deeply do 
we regret the continued and venomous assaults u it. We are simply 
defen one of the institutions of the founders of the Government from 
the and avarice of the great money-changers of the world. 


e look back in history and find ourselves in company with Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, ison, John Marshall, Monroe, Jackson, Clay. Cal- 
houn, Webster, Van Buren, Silas hihi ge” Marcy, Seymour, Benton, 
Douglas, Hendricks, Morton, Allen G. Th „Salmon P. Chase, and 
Abraham Lincoln. No fault was ever found in silver by these illustrious 
men, nor danger feared by them on account of its existence and use as money. 
The statement that the silver dollar ever cheated or defrauded any human 
being out of his just dues or the reward of his labor is shown to bs false on 
every page of American history. For nearly twenty years past we have 
listened to dismal prophecies as to the injurious effects of silver currency. 
No one of them has come true; no one of them has been found to have been 
true at any time in the annals of the Republic. 

I seek to proscribe no man on this question. I do not present it as a 
test, nor shall I submit to having it so presented to me. I shall pursue for 
myself the line of duty which laysso plainly before me, and I shall do so 

thout let or hindrance from any source. Ishall vote my own convictions 
and answer to my constituents for my action. Nor will the silver issue ever 
obstruct vision nor my course as to other and perhaps greater issues. 
It is in full harmony with the overpowering and masterful issue of tariff re- 
form, and it has proved itself a powerful help and handmaiden to free gov- 
ernment in the defeat of the bill intended for the forcible subversion of 
elections throughout the United States, 

It is lately claimed, however, as a last resort by its enemies, that nothing 
should be 8 at this time on the subject of silver because nothing 
can be accomplished; that, owing to the fact that the two Houses of Con- 
gress and the executive department of the Government are not in 
ment, no measure on the subject can become a law. If this is a reason for 
nonaction on the subject of silver, it is a still more powerful reason, and 
pleads with still higher force against any action on the still greater subject 
of tariff reform. e free coinage of silver can pass both branches of Con- 
gress, but will, doubtless, be vetoed by the President; while any measure of 
tariff reform, free wool, or pot a } else, can pass only one House, with the 
absolute certainty of being vetoed by any possibility it should pass both. 
Such a reason for nonaction on any subject is worthlessand untenable. Let 
us, therefore, do our duty as each one sees it for himself. 

But let there be action—bold, constant, and 8 action—against 
every evil in sight, leaving the consequences to that high Providence which 
rules in the councils of nations, as well as in the affairs of men. The spirit 


of the pe at this time expects no one to shrink back from the conflict at 
any point in the line of battle simply because he isnotassured of immediate 
success. The Bruce of Scotland was taught the ultimate 


puot of courage, 
duty and endurance, by the climbing spider's repeated failures, but con- 
stant action and final success. The just ends in view by the la people 
of the United States in the present crisis of their affairs are few and simple 
but as far-reac’ as powerful as the mighty principles which uphold 
ry che and the pursuſt ot happiness. They may be stated in brief space 
as follows: 

First. Absolute equality in the burdens and blessings of government 
founded on a tariff reform which will place, as nearly as possible, all the 
necessaries of life on the free list, causing wealth, and the uated incomes 
of wealth, rather than the wants and necessities of work people, to pay 
taxes and furnish Government revenues. 

Second. A full and sufficient volume of money in circulation, consisting of 
gold, outer tie legal-tender papercurrency, at par with each other and in- 
terconvertible. 

Third. Free elections in all the States, untrammeled bed “force bills,” or 
any other Federal machinery implyinga want of faith in the intelligence, the 
honor, or the patriotism of any portion of the American people. 

Fourth. d economy in publicexpenditures sothat no more billion-dol- 
lar Congresses may come to curse the country. 

Is it strange that bimetallists love and respect the Senator from 
Indiana? With a continued record for twenty years in one 
straight honest direction, with continued efforts for all that 
period of years to restore the money of the Constitution, to stop 
contraction and hard times, is he not entitled to great considera- 
tion, and may we not expect that he will here and now 


HELP US RESCUE SILVER. 


from the death which the gold bugs have decreed for it? Ithink 
he will, when I go on further and show the difficulties in his 
path. If he secures the e of this law and sanctions the 
crime of 1873, I think I shall show him that silver can not re- 
cover from that blow and that there will be no hope for silver in 
the next four years. Since the Senator from Indiana made his 
speech things have changed. The President has written a let- 
ter which I commented upon as I went along. 

It is now generally conceded that the $150,000,000 of Treasu 
notes issued under the Sherman act did not make the panic, di 
not do any harm. It is now 33 conceded that the panic 
was created for the purpose of stampeding Congress, for the pur- 
pose of giving the people an“ object lesson,” and in order to start 
the panic it was necessary for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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ABOLISH THE MARKET PRICE OF SILVER. 

He abolished it in July, and the result was there was no market 

rice for silver. The market price having been abolished by the 

retary, no silver could be bought, the banks of Denver could 
get no currency, and so they broke. That is the condition of 
affairs we find. There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Secretary was rightin abolishing the market price 
of silver; but he absoiutely did it. So there was no market left 
in the country for silver, and just before the Secretary abolished 
its market price, the English Government suspended the coin- 
age of silver in India. 

We have anagent at the Court of St. James, who might have 
been instrumental in bringing about that result. Ex-Senator 
Bayard is an eminent monometallist. He has the high distinction, 
whether enviable or unenviable, of having been on the Commit- 
tee on Finance in 1873 which demonetized silver. He was the 
associate of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and he has 
recently written a letter to this country, in which he shows him- 
self a most enthusiastic admirer of the single gold standard. 
He was at the Court of St. James, and by some means the Her- 
schell committee when investigating the matter recommended 
the suspension of coinage in India, asserting that the United 
States was going to repeal the Sherman act. We did not know 
it in this country. Every time a proposition has been submitted 
for that purpose in the Senate 

IT HAS BEEN VOTED DOWN. 

The Herschell committee, however, ascertained it, from the 
language of their report. It seemed almost certain they had 
some official information. Perhaps Mr. Bayard knew it and told 
them. It must have been he from the language of the report. 
It looks like official information. Free coinage of silver was 
suspended in India, and then the Secretary of the abol- 
ished the market price of silverin thiscountry. That broke the 
banks in Denver, and the panic became quite general. Just 
previous to that there was some petroleum, or rather dynamite, 
thrown on the situation by the President. : 

The panic came and the calamity howlers began. They had 
been waiting for this opportunity for twenty Piste and they 
started afresh in full blast. The banks in the Kast were refus- 
ing credit and squeezing their Westean brethren, to give them 
an object lesson,” as it is termed. When things were in this 
exci condition this document was issued from the White 
House, which is very unusual: 

By the President of the United States of America. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, Y. C., June 30, 1598. 
Whereas distrust and apprehension concerning the financial sii 
which renhar all business circles have already caused great loss — — 
age to our le, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor— 

Who got up the distrust but the gold men? But for them 
there would not have been a ripple, as nothing had happened 
in the affairs of the country which had not been in operation for 
years, except the movement to an “ object lesson” and re- 

1 the Sherman act, which Mr. V demanded in February 
t. 

This is very sensational, coming from the Executive, and very 

unusual, very inflammatory: 


And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the 28 branch of the Government finds embodied in 
— aea laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress 


This was in June. The market price of silver had not then 
been abolished. The President said the law must be executed 
until repealed. 


Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland. President of the United States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the 

ress of the United States at the Capitol, in the eee on 

the 7th day of August next, at 120`clock noon, to the end that the people may 
—— through legislation from present and impending danger and dis- 


Was there ever a more inflamma proclamation issued? It 
had its desired effect. Things went tumbling when it came out. 
I will insert the proclamation in full in my remarks. 

The full text of the proclamation is as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington. D. C., June 80, 1893. 
the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
9 all circles have already caused great loss and dam- 
a e to our le, and threaten to cri our merchants, stop the wheels of 
‘kingmen the f eee * 
trom our wor en wage o r: 
whereas the us condition is the result of a finan- 
— which ts epson ve branch of the 5 —.— finds embodied in 
laws which must be executed until repealed by 8 
Now, ae I. Grover v. President of the United States, in 
performance 


an extrao’ on of both Houses of the 
Congress of the FF... 
the 7th day of August next, at 12 o'clock noon, to the that the people may 
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be relieved through legislation from present and impending danger and 


All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third Congress are re- 
htt dea a cerns Foe proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above sta 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at the of Wash- 
. eT bee re ear of our Lord 1893, of the In- 
dependence of the United States the 117th. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


SEAL.] 

the President: 

ALVEY A. ADEE, 

Acting Secretary of State. 

Mr. STEWART. We come now to the great financial meas- 
ure of the President as proposed in his message to Congress, and 
I shall examine his recommendations and see how much weight 
they are entitled to in the consideration of this matter, for 
was a proper mode of communiciting with Congress; this was 
in the line of his legitimate function. The inflammatory part 
of the call for the extra session was unusual and unnece Z 
The Constitution provides, however, that the President sh 
communicate from time to time to Congress the stite of the 
country, and make his recommendations; so this is a document 
entirely within his jurisdiction, and one we are bound to con- 
sider respectfully and weigh upon its merits. It is communi- 
cated in an orderly way and is not a stump speech, is not a lec- 
ture on the outside, but is a communication from the President 
of the United States calling upon Congress 


TO LEGISLATE UPON AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 


We have to deal with the message on its merits.. If it contains 
reasons which commend theniselves to our judgment we must 
follow them. It is not a command, and should not be so re- 
garded. The President is nota dictator. His message is sim- 
ply arecommendation. He says: 

The existence of an alarming and Parone pent business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to 
call ther in extra session the people's representatives in 1 to 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative 2 — 
with which they so.ely are charged, present evils may be mitigated an 
dangers threatening the future cing È averted 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of condi-ions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the affiictions which frequently check national growth and pr ity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant mise of remunerative 5 
and manufacture; with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

I should like to know where the invitation to investment comes 
from in this country, unless it be to invest in bonds? I should 
like to know when property is falling, as it has been for the last 
twenty years, where the invitation to investment is? Ido not 
think there is much in the President's statement. If there was 
a general invitation, somebody would accept it, and the fact that 
people refuse to invest, shows there is no 8 for profit- 
able investments. The President differs the business com- 
munity about the invitation to investment, unless it be invest- 
ments in bonds and money, because money and bonds are the only 
things which are going up in price. If he means there is any 
inducement to invest anywhere else, he differs with the practical 
business men of the country. Why is money hoarded, unless it 
be because it appreciates faster than real estate? Real estate is 
going down, and nobody wants it. : 


Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets 
were not immediately available to meet the demands of frightened de- 


positors. 

Why could the assets not be made available? Wasitasurplus 
of money; did the $150,000,000 that was put out prevent the as- 
sets being available and convertible? ə complaint we hear 
to-day is that there was no money and no way of converting the 
assets. They were paying a premium for money about the time 
this message was writien. re was a great struggle because 
of this deficiency of money. After looking through this mes- 
sage, we find there is no recommendation to supply that defici- 
ency, a deficiency which the President, in his letter of accept- 
ance a year previously, stated existed then. He goes on: 


Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the 
money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engages. legitimate 
business are to find that the securities they offer for loans, though 
heretofore satis ry, are no longer accepted. 

That was a scheme to stampede Congress. 


. be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and 
failure have invaded every branch of business. 


Values supposed to be fixed!” Why, values have not been 
fixed for twenty years. We have had the machinery in opera- 
tion regularly for twenty years for putting them down. 


I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion touching the purchase and of silver by the General Government. 


What ideas of the purchase and coinage of silver by the Gen- 
eral Government. He believes that thathas causeda stringency 
in the money market. He thinks that“ values supposed tc be 
fixed are fast becoming 8 and loss and failure have 
invaded every branch of bus .” Who has lost by the silver 
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dollar? Ishou'd like to see anybody who has lost by that. I 
should like to understand what the President bases his belief 
upon. I do not believe any such thing. Everybody knows there 
is no such thing at all; that 8150, 000, 000 of Treasury notes have 
not disturbed values, but have sustained them. It is nonsense 
to suppose that. It is impossible. r 

To go on: 

This legis! passed f July, 
1890, . of . tation on. the 8 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle. between the ad- 
vocates ot free silver coinage and those intending to be more ve. 

tt Conservative.” That I do not like. Intending to be more 
conservative.“ Why, by and Dy house robbery will be consid- 
ered conservative; murder will be considered conservative. 
Wholesale robbery by changing contracts is now called conserv- 
ative. Here was an accumulation of nearly eight thousand mil- 
lions of gold and silver, which was the reservoir. The pro- 
duction of a single year would make a very small percentage of 
increase und the failure for a year a very little decrease. The 
destruction of one-half of the stock of the precious metals, we 
are told, is conservative. The President's idea of conservatism 
is revolutionary. Is changing all contracts payable ineither gold 
or silver into contracts payable in gold alone conservative? 
Doubling the obligations of contracts—is that conservatism? Is 
that conservatism which conserves the interests of one class and 
robs the other? 

rr IS A MOST ODIOUS CONSERVATISM, 


It is a conservatism which is ruining this country, and is tak- 
ing the property of the masses and transferring it across the At- 
lantic, to increase that enormous fabric of wealth which has 
been procured without toil, which has been procured by cunning, 
by manipulating legislation, by taking advantage of our condi- 

on, by robbery of us, and adding to the thousands and thousands 
of millions controlled in London and in New York. If these 
men are conservative, then I want noconservatism. I denounce 
those men as revolutionists, and I say to them that it is danger- 
ous to become revolutionary. 

There is nothing that the anarchists, whom we all condemnso 
severely, have suggested in their belief in destruction that is so 
revolutionary, tht is so destructive of human rights, that is so 

roductive of such avast amount of misery and ruinas this. It 
3 one-half of the world’s accumulation, doubles all the 
obligations of contracts, blocks the wheels of progress, and tends 
to barbarism and misery. Conservatism! Conservatism! If 
those who advocate the a standard are conservative, then is 
robbery conservative. they are conservative, then is Herr 
Most a conservative. 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces 
ot silver, enforced under that statute— 

t Enforced under that statute?” That was before the aboli- 
tion of the market— 
avere 9 . by those interested in silver production as a certain guar- 
anty of its increase in price. i 

Undoubtedly it. did increase the price, as any other demand 
would. But the demand for gold increased more rapidly than 
the demand for silver with the increased purchases. Gold has 
gone up 20 per cent since 1890 and silver has remained about 
stationary, until the Secretary stopped purchasing the full 
amount. 

But there have been other things done, in the doing of which 

HONEST MEN COULD NOT HAVE PARTICIPATED. 


In the first place, all public officials having to do with the 
Government have been constantly telling the public that silver 
was not good money. They have been constantly the 
public that this law was going to be repealed. They have been 
constantly warning the world against it. They have been circu- 
lating evil reports in regard to it. Chany At been declaring 
that the law was to be re ed, so as to intimidate purchasers. 
The whole power of the Government has been brought to bear” 
the price of silver. 

The Government has finally abolished the market so as not 
to have any market price, so it can be governed by what they 
call the London market price, which is made by 

THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY MANIPULATION. 

India is required to pay in England interest on her public 
debts to the ame unt of about $80,000,000 per annum in gold, and 
there are some other charges which India has to pay in England. 
Those charges are met by the sale of council bills through the 
Bank of England. These council bills are drafts on India, pay- 
able in silver. They are bought by merchants when they have 
remittances to make to India. The sale of these bills is just like 
a sale of Pg so much silver, as sometimes we sell silver certifi- 
cates in New York. 

Mr. PLATT. On whom are those bills drawn? 


Mr. STEWART. They are drawn upon the Indian govern- 
ment, They areissued, payable in India. They are bills of the 
Fer of England, payable in silver in India. ey are simple 

ts. 


Now, when they want to depress silver, all they have to dois 
to have an overissue of these bills, When they want to down 
the price of silver they can do so by selling those council bills. 
The price of these bills in London is taken as the market price 
of silver in this country. It has been a purely 1 à 
Yet the President says we undoubtedly expected thatthe price 
would go up. Certainly we did. We did not anticipate this 
manipulation, or the scramble for gold in Europe for war pur- 
poses and speculation which put up gold faster than the addi- 
tional purchases could put up silver. 

The result, however— 


The President says— 
has been entirely different, for immediately followinga spasmodic 9 
rise, the price of silver began to fall after the age of the act, and has 
since reached the lowest pointever known. 5 result has 
led to renewed and persistent effort in the direction of free-silver coinage. 

That effort has been made all the time. We were disappointed 
because their rascality and the scramble for gold ex ed our 
expectations. If they had bought squarely at the market price 
if the Government had declared that it was the policy to put 
silver bullion on a parity with gold bullion; if the Government 
had maintained that silver was good money under the law in ex- 
istence; if it had paid out silver as the law required; if it had 
coined it and paid it out for the redemption of Treasury notes, sil- 
ver would have been respectable, and if there had not been a great 
increase in the demand for gold silver would have advanced in 
price as compared with gold. But the combination between the 
executive depirtment and these gold manipulators of London, 
to the destruction of silver, they having the execution of this 
law, was what put down the price. 


WHEN SILVER FELL BELOW THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 


down to 72 or 73 cents an ounce, the Secretary would not buy. 
Suppose he had bought at that time; the price of silver would 
have gone up, and that would have been an object lesson that 
would not have tended toward the passage of this bill. They 
had to disgrace silver to repeal thislaw. They had to do that 
before Congress began its next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. If I do not interrupt the Senator, I do not 
quite understand his statement of the process by which these 
council bills, so called, can be depressed. To whose interest 
could it be to depress the value of those bills? 

Mr. STEWART. Ishall reply to that. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. One at a time. I should like to reply to the 
Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. PLATT. It has not been stated y upon whom 
these bills are drawn and what they are for. I do not think the 
answer was complete. 

Mr. STEWART. They are drawn, payable in silver, in India. 

Mr. PLATT. By whom: } 

Mr. STEWART. By the Bank of England. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Upon whom? 

Mr. STEWART. The Binokof England issues them and makes 
them payabie in India. They are good, of course, unless they 
are repudiated. 

Mr. PLATT. Are they payable in rupees? 

Mr. STEWART. Payable in rupees, in India, 


Mr. PLATT. Who buys them? 
Mr. STEWART. They are bought by anybody. They are re- 
ceipts to the Government, and they piy so much interest. 

r. ALLISON. If the Senator allow me, I did not quite 
understand him with reference to the council bills. I under- 
stand they are drawn by the secretary for India in London. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 
Mr. ALLISON. They are payable in rupees, and are sold in 
the open market. 
Mr. STEWART. That is true. $ - 
Mr. ALLISON. They are sold to merchants who have im- 
articles from India. 
Ue TEOR ab ts tg prio whtovor ta 

rr. At the sterli ice, whatever that may be. 

ee nn — 

r. 5 e secretary for India, who is ac for 
the Indian government, is Genter of getting a good price for 
the ru in pounds sterling in order to pay the interest upon 
the debt of the Indian government. What I desire to know is 
how could that secretary justify himself in depressing the price 
of these bills? 

Mr. STEWART. That is what I wanted to answer when I 
was interrupted. The secretary has said at some banquet, by 
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xey of boasting, that he had taken 1 ol the market, 
and that when the price should go up he would sell and depress 
the price. When the price got up to 20, he did sell a very large 
amount, and he congratulated himself upon the fact of taking 
advantage of the market. 

Mr. SON. That was not for the benefit of the Indian 
government. 

Mr. STEWART. It was to depress the price. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly the effect would be to depress 
the price of silver bullion to a certain extent, because the 
council bills come in e with silver bullion. If these 
couneil bills were not sold in this manner, then this account 
would be settled by silver bullion being sent to India. There is 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, and by selling more than the market 
required the effect would be to depress the price. There was an 
object in depressing it. They wanted to bring down the price 
of silver todegradeit. The Indian government is not interested 
in depressing silver, but the London management is. 

Mr. PLATT. But the secretary for India would not sell any 
more than was necessary to realize money enough to pay the In- 
dian government taxes, would he? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. PLATT. He has to do that anyway. 

Mr. STEWART. He could sell them in any regular way on 
the market every time the price went up. I observed a state- 
ment in the English papers at the time we were considering that 
bill—I do not know whether I can pot my hand upon it now— 
and it was said that they could teach us a lesson. At all events, 
we have been selling in competition with those bills, not in com- 
petition with the silver bullion. We have had to compete with 
them. But whether they have been selling or not, they could 
issue $100,000,000 without any silver to draw against, and if their 
necessities ever required them to issue them to pay government 
taxes they could issue more than they had silver for. It is the 
competition with these silver bills that fixes the price of silver. 

To go on with the President’s message: 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law 


constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inevi- 
= iad. is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to financial 
subjec! ` 

He says the evil effects are accumula What are the evil 
effects of this law? What has it done? e were told all the 
while that they were evil effects, and that they were aceumu- 
lating. We have been told that for fourteen years. Where is 
the specification as to what was done? They have not used the 
silver atall. All that has been done has been to issue $150,000,- 
009 of legal-tender money. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law 
constantly accumulating— 

I repeat, what are the evil effects? We have heard a great 
deal said about them, but we have not had them pointed out. 

This law 3 that in ent for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which the tary of the is commanded to purchase monthly, 
there shall be issued Treas notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver 
coin, at the discretion of the tary of the Treasury, and that said notes 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the act to be the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals sae oni with each 
Hewes upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by 
aw. 


Suppose it is; how are you going to do it? The law provides 
for that, to buy so much per month and to coin whatever is 
n to provide for the redemption. The only way to meet 
the requirement of that law is to make a market for it. The law 
uires that that shall be done. 
at the United States declared in that act was that it pro- 
posed to restore the parity of the metals, and I suppose that com- 
mon sense would teach the Government to restore them in the 
only way that they ever had been orever can be restored. Par- 
ity has heen maintained in all ages by using the N metal, 
and when the demand would increase for that it would go up to 
the level of the other. That is the only way it can done. 
But I do not know that anybody could sup that the parity 
of the two metals could be maintained by redeeming silver coin 
with gold coin and refusing to buy silver. Congress increased 
the purchase of silver to maintain the parity, the Secretary 
stopped purchasing to destroy the parity. The President does 
not quote the other method by which this parity is to be main- 
tained—thatis, by purchase, by coinage, and by the use of silver. 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to vent his exe: the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such 
on the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed, 
Of course it would disturb the parity if we should use only 
old. But by using silver, as provided by the law, it would not 
disturb the parity. It was a declaration that we were moving 
toward bimetallism, and that is what it was put in for, and that 
we are going to buy more silver. 
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Suppose, as I said last night, that this great Government, with 
its enormous resources, should determine that it will 
BUY SILVER AND SELL GOLD. 

That would produce the equilibrium at once. It would make 
it easy for those having gold obligations to pay them, because 
they would have more go ; prices would rise in Europe and the 
producer of wheat would get more gold for his wheat and the 
producer of cotton would get more gold for his cotton than they 
now do. Gold would go where it would do some good. What 
good does gold do here? Send it to Europe. Make it plentiful 
there where you sell your wheat and cotton. 

The trouble is that the European markets determine your 
prices of wheat and cotton here. Gold is scarce in Europe, and 
they pay you very little for your produce. Let the gold go where 
it will make rising prices, so that you will get more for your 
products. Take silver as the money that measures contracts hon- 
estly, and we shall have prosperity kara: We shall produce more 

use we shall have rising prices for labor and the products of 
labor; because the people can then make money. Silver is the 
better money and more universally used. Let the gold go. 
Bring up the prices of silver, and let gold Sell gold while 
its price is high. But if we commence buying gold and selling 
silver, other countries will be in a hurry to get rid of silver. 

Now, we have a chance to geta better marketfor our gold and 
at the same time to acquire silver, the better money, for home 
use. Gold has become too dear as compared with the value of 
property, silver has measured the value of labor and has meas- 
ured the value of property honestly. Gold has not. It has gone 
up in price 50 percent. Silver goes along hand in hand with 


property. 
IT IS GOLD THAT HAS GONE UP. 


It is gold that is cornered. It is gold that we can not get. So 
that if we have any adequate amount of money at all we must 
have something else besides gold. 

Why do they want us to buy gold? Why, so as to make a mar- 
ket for what they have. The gold ring are in the position of a 
man who has a corner on stock and who likes to have you buy at 
his price. They have got the gold cornered, and therefore they 
would like to have us buy the gold at their price. Those men have 
got the gold of the world cornered, so they put the price up so 
high that we shall be slaves in order to ever get possession of 
the money atall. That is the situation. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask a single 
question? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Is it not quite as likely that a corner in sil- 
ver could be created? 

Mr. STEWART. That is the question; and I thank the Sen- 
ator for asking it. It is very pertinent and very suggestive. Do 
you not know that the more stock there is, the harder it is to cor- 
ner? If the Senator is familiar with that business he will know 
that when there is only a littlestock it iseasily cornered. That 
is one of the reasons why the gold ring want but little gold. 
They can not pool the silver mines of the world very easily. 

The gold and gold coin, however, is already pooled. If the 
could corner silver it would no doubt satisfy them just as well; 
they want the volume of money of ultimate redemption small 
enough for them to corner. They have 

A CORNER ON GOLD 

and they do not want it broken by increasing the volume by 
adding silver. They do not want the stock of metallic money 
increased because it would interfere with their corner. They 
are going to squeeze“ us and take the lifeblood out of the peo- 
ple of the United States and do not want to be interfered with. 
We are in debt. We have sold money short, and they propose 
to squeeze us. The less money there is the worse it will be for 
the shorts. These people in England and in New York are long. 
They have it pooled. The world is short, and they intend to 
destroy the world and take all the world has, if necessary, in 
order to make themselves richer. We want to break that cor- 
ner. We want more stock. We want the use of silver, so that 
we can get something with which to fill our shorts. We are 
short. Property has gone down. We have not property enough 
to buy the gold which we must pay if we are denied the right to 
pay silver according to the contract. 

Mr. PALMER. I will ask the Senator whether that is akin 
to the process known as watering stock; whether the process 
that he popen is the watering of silver? 

Mr. STEWART. What? 

Mr. PALMER. Is there not some such term as watering? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, and I am glad the Senator has asked 
the question. There was no water in either gold or silver coin. 
There is not now, there never has been, and there never will be. 

THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER 


was a regularcinch on those who had sold money short. In other 
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words, they had become indebted. They had agreed to deliver 
either gold or silver, but the gold ring destroyed the silvercrop 
and compelled delivery in gold. There never was a more ras- 
cally stock operation the destruction of half the world’s 
money after the other half was pooled. It was like felonious 
stealing or burning up half of the stock of a company after the 
Sonara y had sold it short with a view of squeezing and robbing 

e shorts. - 

But 1 1 that speculators inside should get hold of 100,000 
shares. Then when the Senator comes to sell, he finds 100,000 
shares out, instead of 50,000, and the Senator will then have to 
pay from twenty to thirty times its value in order to get the 50,- 

shares so as to beable to save himself from great loss. Would 
not that be right? 

Mr. PALMER, I understand that a cerner is broken by is- 
suing more stock. 

Mr. STEWART. No, we do not want to do that. They have 
retired one-half of the stock of gold and silver. In the case 
supposed gold and silver are the stock of the corporation; these 

have retired and hidden away one-half of the stock; 

and we want to get it out again, so as to clean up and have a 

fair deal. These people have bought it and have hidden it 

and pooled it. e want to get it out where it can be used 

ain. That is all we want todo. We want to save ourselves. 

Those men have hidden this stock that was on the market and 
prevented us from dealing fairly. 

The President continues: 


This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to vent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such 
kodan the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Spot d notes in gold, if demanded, 
would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as obligations 
pera only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals 

y establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 

That is a monstrous proposition. Let us analyze it. 


In the first place t 
THE LAW PROVIDES FOR THE COINAGE OF SILVER, 


That ought to have some influence with the Department, but 
it does not appear to have, If we pay these Treasury notes in 
silver they would not be good; how absurd that is! hy does 
it not discredit the French money and the German money when 
those governments refuse to pay gold and do pay silver? Their 
credit is about as good as ours—not as good as ours ought to be, 
but about as good as ours is, considering the way the Adminis- 
tration 8 it. But it did not affect their credit at all 
to pay according to the contract, they exercising the option. 
But the President says that if these notes had been paid in sil- 
ver it would discredit them, and 

MAKE GOLD AND SILVER PART COMPANY 


stillfurther. How is that? If the law had been carried out 
from the beginning, if silver had been coined to provide for this 
redemption, and there had been no clamor about trenching upon 
the reserve, what would have been the result? They are not 
payable in gold. They are just payable in silver. If Mr. Fos- 
ter, when he went to the bankers’ dinner at Delmonico’s on the 
17th of November, 1891, had said to these gentlemen, I do not 
propose to take the gola reserve to redeem these notes; that was 
not contemplated; the law requires me to coin silver to provide 
for their redemption, and unless there is a surplus of gold not 
needed for any other purpose I shall coin silver dollars, and the: 
shall be paid out,” there would not have been a word said, an 
no more trouble about it than there is about the silver certifi- 
cates. If the Secretary had not been inveigled at that dinner 
into making a foolish speech and into making 
A PROMISE HE HAD NO RIGHT TO MAKE, 


to put the Government on the wrong tack, there never would 
have been anything said. The law would haye been executed. 
That was the beginning of all the trouble. 

Let me proceed with the message: 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in payment of 
silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than $147,000,000. 

That is very good. 

While all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined and 
without usefulness in the Treasury, many of the notes given in its purchase 
have been paid in gold. 

While they remained uncoined and without use! Was that 
the fault of Congress that they remained there uncoined and with- 
out use? Or was it the fault of the Department that was required 
by law to coin them? He lays the blame on Congress when his 
own Department is disobeying the law. He complains that it 
was lying there uncoined when Congress made tt his duty to 
coin it for the purposes of redemption. 

This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist day of May, 1892, 
and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind, issued in payment for sil- 
ver bullion, amounted to a little more than $54,000,000, and that during the 


same period about $49,000,000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for th 
demption of such notes. * jury in gold for the re- 


Whose fault was that? 


IT WAS A MANIFEST VIOLATION OF LAW. 

Who paid them out? Who disregarded the law? Was it 
Congress or the Secretary of the Treasury? Here the President 
is complaining against Congress for his own shortcomings. 
Everybody knows very well that if this law had been fairly ad- 
ministered there never would have been any trouble; that Treas- 
ury notes would have been paid in silver if it was more conven- 
ient for the Government to do that. Everybody knows that if 
there had been anybody at the helm who regarded the interests 
of the American people more than he did the exporters of gold, 
there would have been no trouble about this law. 

d of th 
er e e Bab es g e fr ioe 
redemption of other notes, for this fund has mage pany subjected to the 
payment of new obligations, amounting to about $150,000,000, on account of 
silver purchases, and has, as a consequence, for the first time since its crea- 
tion, been encroached upon. 

Rife He it encroached upon? Because the Secretary would 
not coin, as required by law, the bullion provided for redemp- 
tion, because he would not use it. Then the President called 
Congress together to remedy a wrong committed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury himself, who was under the control of the 
President. If Congress must be called together every time the 
Secretary of the Treasury commits a wrong, then we shall have 
to be in session all the time. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have tempted other 
and more appreciative nations to add it to their stock. 

Who has made it easy? The Administration or Congress? 
Congress had provided enough for the redemption, and had 

iven the discretion to pay in either coin for the benefit of the 
Ünite States. But Mr. Cleveland says we 


GAVE THAT OPTION TO GOLD EXPORTERS; 


that we took it away from the United States, and that because 
we took the option away from the United States, we must repeal 
the law. If we had not object lessons in the cases of France and 
Germany of precisely the opposite character, there ht be 
some excuse. But when it was the established policy of France 
and Germany, with that same option, to pay their obligations in 
gold or silver, and we knew that they exercised the option for 
the benefit of their own country, we sup d that there would 
be patriotism enough in the Treasury Department to do the 
same. 

But suppose, Mr. President, you have an agent who is at lib- 
erty to pay an obligation of yours in wheat or corn. Suppose the 
wheat cost you ten times as much as the corn. Your agent is 
there to protect your interests. Suppose he should pay so as to 
injure you. Would you think him a faithful agent? Thus giv- 
ing his option away would make a private agent responsible in 
damages for a breach of trust. 

Still it is proclaimed by the President that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been doing this, and by doing it has created 
trouble. Let him remedy that trouble. Let him be a faithful 
agent for the Government and act for the benefit of the United 
States, and we shall have no trouble. 

That the opportunity we have offered has not been neglected is shown by 
the large amounts of gold which have been recently drawn from our Treas- 
ury and exported to increase the financial strength of foreign nations. 

If you give them an oppor muy to take advantage of this 
Government I suppose they will take it. Ido not suppose the 
exporters of gold are so high-toned that they would not take ad- 
vantage of the Secretary’s generosity. The Heidelbachs and 
Ichelheimers, I rnd would make as good business arrange- 
ments as they could if you gave them an opportunity. 

rts of gold over its imports f 
... ͤ;!8 

I sup the Secretary wanted it exported, or he would not 
have given it to them. He would not have been obliged to. 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of AA 1893, the gola 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than 8182. 000, 000, while dur- 
ing the same period the silyer coin and bullion in the Treasury increased 
more than $147,000,000. 

Of course silver would increase, and of course gold would de- 
crease, if he would not pay out silver, but would pay out gold. 
Suppose he had paid out the silver and kept the gold; he would 
have had the same right to do it. I do not know why he com- 
plains of Congress about the result he has produced himself. 


Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued and sold to re- 
plenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is apparent that 
the operation of the silver-purchase law now in force leads in the direction 
of the entire substitution of silver for the gold in the Government Treasury, 
and that this must be followed by the payment of all gold obligations in de- 
preciated silver. 

In depreciated silver!“ If they are payable in silver, if that 
is the contract, is it not his duty to pay it gnd save the Govern- 
mentall he can? Silver is depreciated! ho depreciated it? 
It never was depreciated until the gold money-masters struck it 
down, first by legislation and second by administration. Yet 
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he is advocating its further depreciation. The President in this There has been a gread deal said against usury. But this beats 


very document 
ADVOCATES CUTTING OFF THE MARKET 


and depreciating it tothe point of absolute destruction, when 
we have 8000, 000,000 in the country. 

I undertake to say that when silver is no longer a valuable 
metal, in the sense that silver bullion may be if converted into 
coin, it can no longer float except as credit money. I know that 
in subsidiary coin, with a limited legal tender, a small quantity 
may float as token money, but this great mass of silver that is 
not used for subsidiary purposes 8600, 000, 000 of silver coin in 
the country—if you take away from silver bullion its market and 
you destroy its value as silver coin, it must then be a credit 
money, and is of no use. You might just as well have paper, if 
it must be redeemed in gold. Yet the President proposes by 
ay process to put it in a position where it must be redeemed in 
gold. 

The Senator from Ohio, who demonetized silver, proposes to 
sell bonds. What is the use of that? 


At this age: gold and silver must part company, and the Government 
— 4 —— established policy to maintain the two metals ona parity 
e er. 


Why must they part company? Because the Administration 
will not execute the law, and for no other reason. Of course 
they will part company, and silver will become credit money, 
when you have a thousand millions of the stuff and only $100,- 
000,000 of gold with which to redeem it. 

Given over to the exclusive use of a currency greatly depreciated accord- 
ing to the standard of the commercial world, we co no longer claim a 
place among nations of the first class, nor could our Government claim a 
performance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been imposed 
upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best and safest money. 

We would not be classed among “ first-class nations.” Was 
not Germany first class when she conquered France? Were not 
Austria and Holland and all Europe first class nations twenty 
years ago? They had silver, and not gold. First class!” Ah, 
we should be “first class” if we had plenty of money so as to de- 
velop our resources. It is money that es us first class; it is 
the volume of money that makes business lively and develops re- 
sources and makes us first class. 


SUPPOSE SILVER HAD NOT BEEN STRICKEN DOWN. 


Suppose there had been no fraud about that; suppose we had 
gold and silver which had never been touched; suppose the Paris 
conference of 1867 had not been held; suppose that Germany and 
the other nations composing the Latin Union had not been rep- 
resented there; suppose there had been no legislation to gato 
silver in this country—what would have been our condition 
Should we not have n first class? We had more gold and 
silver mines than all the rest of the world. We had a more en- 
terprising andenergetic people than existed onearth. We were 
80 situated, as neighbors with those who had gold and silver 
mines, that we could draw unlimitedly from them. We should 
have been the central figure of all the world. We should have 
been to-day the commercial center of the world, because we had 
the gold and silver of the world at command. 

If we had been allowed to mine and coin our own money, we 
should not have been paying from 8150, 000, 000 to 8200, 000,000 in- 
terest to Europe; our railroads would have been built with our 
own money, as they were during the war, when we did not have 
international money. When we had no foreign credit we built 
railroads faster than at any other time. Then we had our own 
domestic money, greenbacks, and if we had the money from our 
own mines, our own domestic money, we should have been pros- 
perous, we should have been the first-class nation. 

But now the President pro that we shall become “ first 
class” by borrowing money; that we shall rival Great Britain 

BY GETTING DEEPER INTO HER DEBT; 
that we shall continue to sell our wheat and cotton cheaper 
and cheaper; that while England’s wealth expands in bonds and 
money, ours must contract and shrink under the baneful influ- 
ence of falling prices. 

So far as such an obligation has been imposed upon it, to provide for the 
use of the people the best and safest money. 

The best and safest money;” I have heard a great deal about 
the best money.” The best money, in the estimation of the 
usurer, is the money that will do the most robbery, and is 
the most dishonest. That is the money that is the ‘‘ safest” for 
the swindler. But the ‘safest money” for the laborer, the 
“safest money for the honest man, is the money of the con- 
tract, the money that will do equity between man and man. 
That is the best money.” If we have that, then we shall have 
stan cr 2 we navos that — 2 of 8 we shall have 
prosperity. But never e world was there any prosperi 
with what they call the ‘‘ best money ;” that is, the ro goa) 
is growing dearer all the while. 


usury every time. There never has been anything to beat this 
since the usury which Moses prohibited in early times. 

The inventions they had made up to that time do not compare 
to the present method of securing what is desired by legislation. 


If, as many of its friends claim, silver o t to occupy a larger place In 
our currency and the currency of the world through general international 


coöperation and agreement, it is obvious that the United States will not be 


in a position to gain a hearing in favor of such an arrangement so long as 
ker willing to continne our attempt to accomplish the result single 
n 


Now, I tell you just the reverse of that. If the United States 
would open hermints tothe free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
Europe must also. When I get further on I shall show that 
Great Britain lost the trade of India hecause India had honest 
money and Great Britain had dishonest money; that they could 
manufacture profitably in India because silver contained the 
same purchasing power that it always had, until the rupee was 
called the perverse rupee; that England bought in India: that with 
all her superior machinery, her skill, and her more enlightened 
People, England could not compete with Indian manufacturers. 

hile and used their gold, dishonest go-d that was appre- 
ciated, India used honest silver. 

It was demonstrated. Our people ought to look into these 
demonstrations. When facts arelaid before them they will read 
them after awhile. If we had honest silver that continued to 
measure our transactions between our fellow-men honestly 

WE WOULD HAVE PROSPERITY. 

If gold went to a premium so that England and Europe had 
dishonest, apprecia gold, and we had honest, stable silver, 
they would be excluded from our markets practically; they would 
have to stand the loss, and could not compete with us. e can 
join the silver-producing countries, and have their trade. The 
only question is will there be enough; but whether enough or 
not, it will come nearer being honest than gold alone. But then 
it will not be the gold standard. Europe will be using gold and 
will not be competing for our silver, but she will let the silver- 
using countries use it. Weshall have the best money, and if 
gold goes to a premium we will let it go there. Then we will 
bring England to her knees. 

The idea that we should lie down and allow them to rivet the 
shackles about our limbs, let them pass this repeal bill and put 
us on a gold standard, let our people be in debt to them, and let 
them chokeevery debtor as they are choking them to-day is pre- 
posterous. The groan of debtors is 

THE RESULT OF FOREIGN PRESSURE 
to-day and makes the countrysad. We hear the groans in this 
Capitol of men of enterprise who have borrowed of Europe. 
They are told, ‘‘ You must make your legislators acap the gold 
standard or we shall destroy you.” I donot speak by guess, I 
speak facts. It is notorious. e foreign creditors are pressing 
every debtor in this country. They are se him here to 
petition. They make him clamorous, because they have been 
sucking his blood and threatening destruction. 

It is well said that the debtor is the slave of the creditor, and 
we are fast becoming the abject slaves of this British syndicate 
that controls the colossal accumulation of bonds and money 
which struck the admiration of Mr. Gladstone so forcibly and of 
which he boasted so arrogantly. 

The great trouble is that an international agreement is difficult 
to accomplish; that there is some labor about it. You get the 
Yov have some money. 


silver and it will take care of you. 

tio or the result. Why can we not get a whole lot of silver 
single handed and alone; and if we take silver and do not need 
the gold will we not be a more independent nation? If we be- 
come an independent nation with an independent financial pol- 
icy will we not be in a better position than if we go there as the 
humble suppliant of Great Britain? Have we not been there as 
her suppliant long enough? 

Have we not suffered enough from her sneers at every confer- 
ence, telling us in the most autocratic manner, We will hear 
what have to say, but we are instructed by our government 
to refrain from discussing the question of bimetallism. We tol- 
erate you; we will hear your petition, but we will not even reply 
to your argument in favor of bimetallism: our government for- 
bids us discussing the question; we are satisfied with our single 

old standard; we are a creditor nation; the dearer money is the 
tter; we will be satisfied; our income is payable in money; we 
want that money very scarce and very dear so that it will take a 
great many days’ labor, agreat deal of wheat, and a great deal of 
cotton to get it; the more we can multiply the wheat and cotton 
that are required to pay this interest the better satisfied we will 
be; we will not condescend to discuss with you your petition, but 
out of politeness we will hear you and then we will h about 
you. 

I was talking with an eminent gentleman the other day, intro- 

duced to me by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. He is 
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an eminent European financier, examining the monetary condi- 
tion of the various countries of the world, one of the most intelli- 
gent gentlemen I ever met. In the course of the conversation 
he said to me, You have got a great country. 
IT IS THE GREATEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 

Your resources surpass the resources of all Europe. You have 
a great country. You havea great people. You can not be 
compared to any people anywhere. It is a marvelous country, 
but there is only one drawback.” ‘* What is that?” Well, 
under your present monetary system you are simply a financial 
colony of Great Britain.” Said I, Do you mean to say that that 
is the opinion entertained of us in Europe?” ‘Certainly, that 
is the opinion of all intelligent Europeans. We have often 
laughed about it at the club. You are a financial colony of 
Great Britain with all your resources. While that exists, of 
9 can not have any independence.“ 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from what country 
the gent eman he speaks of comes? 

Mr. STEWART. He was a native of Sweden. He resides in 
Paris most of the time. He isa high official of Sweden, a gen- 
tleman of very great intelligence, and he understood our situa- 
tion better than some of us do. 

The President says: 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that our Govern- 
ment can not make its flat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor keep inferior 
money on a parity with superior money by its own independent efforts. has 
resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of currency 
values thatcapital refuses its aid to new enterprises while ons are actu- 


auy withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become idle 
and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. 


Now we will analyze this sentence. This isa marvelous state- 
ment: 

The knowledge in business circles among our own le that our Govern- 
ment can notmake its flat equivalent to intrinsic value. 

Its flat equivalent to intrinsic value.“ In the first place, 
there is no such thing as intrinsic value, and I do not know what 
he means by its flat.“ If he means to destroy the silver so that 
it will be only fiat, which has got to be sustained by gold, very 
well; but business circles know very well that if we buy silver 
and open our mints to that, the silver bullion will be as good as 

ld bullion; and that the fiat business only pertains when you 

emonetize it. That is what he means by it. 

Nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior money by its own in- 
dependent efforts. 

I do not know exactly what he means by that. Which is the 
inferior money and which is the superior money? Are not green- 
backs kept on a par with gold by the efforts of the Government, 
by the stamp of the Government? Is that true? What is he 
talking about? I do not know what he means by it. It appears 
to be a kind of rattling loose talk, 


Has resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of cur- 
rency values that capital refuses its aid to new enterprises, while millions 
are actually withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become 
idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. 


Now, I think I can diagnose the situation a little better than 
by the aid of the President. The fact is that almost all enter- 
rises have been unproductive because property has fallen, not 
cause anybody is afraid of the money. That is not true. 
While farms are going down people do not want to buy farms. 
No new men want to go into the wheat business because wheat 
is cheap. They do not want to go into the iron business because 
itis cheap. Is not that the reason? Is it not because they are 
afraid of the money of the country that they do not want to buy a 
cotton plantation? If cotton is a good thing they would put their 
money into cotton; if they were afraid of money they would not 
put it into cotton and wheat farms. 

If that is true they would not hoard it; but the President says 
they ho :rd this money in which they do not have any confidence. 
Is not that a strange thing? Has not the President got a little 
little mixed there? Is it not a fact that 

WHEN PROPERTY IS GOING DOWN 

that is the reason why they will not put their money in property; 
and is it not a fact that property is going down because money 
is scarce? Has not the same thing always happened under con- 
traction? Money can not be used in 1 9 hy enterprises be- 
cause property is growing cheaper and money is growing dearer. 
They can not afford to put it in property 
gone down. 

The President has failed to diagnose the situation. If he had 
a little more experience in business matters in the country, and 
had not been so extensively engaged in city affairs, he would 
have known something about the lawsof trade. When property 
is going down people do not want to put money in it. The rea- 
son why the money is withdrawn is not because it is bad money 
and people are afraid of money. It is because it is good money 
that they want to get it; and they are afraid to put it in prop- 
erty, because they fear it would not pay. So the President has 
not got that right at all. 


because property has 


It is F to follow the course of the President's 
reasoning in this remarkable document, and this document is a 
thing we have to discuss. There are some documents that do 
not belong here. This belongs here, As J said in the begin- 
ning, the President communicated his views to Congress for our 
consideration, and we are considering them, 

Foreign investors equally alert not only decline to purchase American se- 
curities, but make haste to sacrifice those which they already have. 

There is no doubt about that. Foreign investors are just play- 
ing monkey with him. If they can create a panic here by vith. 
drawing gold, they will doit. It is even alleged that this gold 
was shipped out of the country at a loss for the purpose of de- 
pressing the market, and then it comes back to pick up the har- 
vest. That is a very common thing. Jay Gould reduced it to a 
science and showed how that can be done. It will be remembered 
that for several years in the fall of the year the Government 
bought a lot of bonds, twenty or thirty million dollars, when we 
had a surplus. and the speculators got the hang of that perfectly. 
During the year they would invest their money in bonds, pick 
up the bonds, and draw interest. In the fall of the year they 
would borrow the money there was in the banks. They would 
make a squeeze; they would knock stocks down. Then the Gov- 
ernment would come to their relief and give them gold for the 
bonds, and they would make their harvest. 

It is said they used to reap from five to twenty million dollars 
income rightalong. That was à common thing. It was regarded 
as a part of their ordinary harvest, their harvest time. When 
they came to move the crops they would harvest by knocking . 
stocks down. England is playing the same gameon us. We 
are selling no more bonds; no more bonds are being bought in, 
but England has a lot of English operators operating with Amer- 
icans, and they withdraw this gold, lock it up, sell bonds, sell 
some securities, break the market down, and it back and 
pick up the harvest. They are miking an annual crop, and will 
continue todo soas long as we depend upon borrowing. 

Ità 
ett tts i paaa sh as CRE a m a 
confidence in the purposes or power of the Government in the premises, 

The President was driven to that because he was unable to 

int out how this had injured the Government, how it had in- 

ured anybody up to the present time. He says never mind; 
you may beat me on that. You may show up to this time it has 
done no harm. That is no answer. The experience of twenty 
years is no answer atall. We told you all along it was coming; 
that a crisis was at hand. We have told you that ruin was going 
to come over humanity. The fact that it did not come is no 
answer. Still we told you that, and although we told you a lie 
a thousand times still it does not make any difference. We are 
truthful. Although what we have said is false you must not 
doubt us. It does not injure our credit for veracity to lie for 
twenty years every time we speak. It only emphasizes our 
credit for veracity and makes our predictions more erous 
all the while. That is what the President says; that is what all 
the gold bugs tell you. 

The very existence of this apprehension and lack of confidence, however 
caused, is a menace which ough, not for a moment to be disregarded. 

The very existence of this apprehension.” Whocreated the 
apprehension? Was it Congress, or was it the fellows who have 
been lying about our currency for twenty years and every time 


have been mistaken? 


The fact that they have lied about it and created an appre- 
hension, the fact that they have manufactured Taihoa. isa 
thing that Congress should know and act upon as a serious mat- 
ter. The very apprehension was created by a lot of false pre- 
dictions for twenty years. We have got itup. Nowwe have 
got à scare on. 

Possibly if the 9 we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
ight be eetiiuated and ganged, and perhaps im few of our unyeralleled 
growth and resources, n passed upon. 

Why, you can not maintain a part of silver at a ty with 
gold without maintaining it all. If there is 1.000, 000, or 500, 000, 
or 1,000 ounces of silver, and nobody bids for it, it has got to 
sell for what you can get for it. ou can not maintain the 


parity until you open our mints and take itall. There must be 
the same demand for silver that there is for gold. If you are going 
to maintain the 


ity ay must have equal 5 as they 
had during all the ages. the parity is to be maintained it can 
not be maintained otherwise. That is ridiculous; that is the 
way to maintain the parity. The idea that you can maintain a 
parity by closing your ts against silver and keeping them 
open for gold is absurd. 


But when our avowed endeavor is to maintain such in to an 
amount of silver increasing at the rate of 850, 000. 000 yi A no fixed 
termination to such increase, it can hardly be said that a probiem is pre- 


sented whose solution is free from doubt. 
Why, during all ages the mints of the world were open to taks 
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all the silver, and the problem was solved the same as it is solved 
as id Kog Limitation destroys it. If silver is not to be a money 
me 


do not care whether you use any of it or not. I do not 
want silver used as credit money. It is too expensive. If you 
are going to have credit money, use paper. I donot want touse 
any silver at all, unless used for money. I will not vote for any 
such bill. I would rather have silver entirely destroyed and say 
that it shall never be money, than have any bill that pretends 
to use only a part of it, that pretends to treat it as a . 
If you can only treat itas a commodity I do not want it at all. 
there is not gold enough 
WE MUST HAVE SILVER 


or wemust have both. Thatis my position. Itis too cruel, too 
unreasonable, too outrageous to bind the influences of enter- 
prise to gold alone with a shrinking quantity and destroy this 
civilization for the sake of those who have a corner on gold. 

I undertake to say it is outrageous for those who havea knowl- 
edge of the scheme of the creditor class to vote for the gold 
standard. The fact that the obligations of this country payable 
in money, if paid in gold alone, will absorb the entire wealth of 
the country, ought tondmonish Senators. Our country is mort- 
gaged for more than its assessed value, for more than its real 
market value, and all the laborers and all the producers of this 
country must be slaves if the interest of existing obligations 
must be discharged-in gold. Itis the design of our masters to 
make us slaves. Lookat Europe. The condition of the laboring 
classes in Europe 

Is A GREAT DEAL WORSE 

than ithas been at any time for fifty years. There is no more 
middle class inGreat Britain. The middle class grew up when 
gold and silver were discovered in the New World and pros- 
pered for three hundred years and gave us the British con- 
stitution, gave us parliamentary N there, and planted 
colonies here. That was before the iron heel of contraction had 
destroyed their liberties. There would have been no reforms 
in England, there would have been no free colonies here, if dur- 
ing the two hundred goas that this country was bein pu- 
lated previous to the Revolution the condition of Englishmen 
had been then as it is to-day. The condition of Englishmen in 
England is reduced about to what it was at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, when a bushel of wheat was worth 12 
cents, and when there was no piece of money sufficiently small 
for a man to receive for a day’s labor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Can you prove that proponon 

Mr. STEWART. Ican prove it; I have the books to show 
that it is true. 

That was the condition then. They were just merging out of 
that condition. They were once sold with the lands as villeins. 
Our ancestors, when they lost their money, became slaves, and 
were sold with the land. But they commenced having free-holds, 
free-leases, and ninety-nine-year leases when new money came 
from the New World. The lessees became owners, and the lana 
holders rose from 30,000 to 100,000 in the sixteenth century, in 
one hundred years. Dr. Jacob has figured that out exactly. 
Then they went on increasing, and there were 160,000 at the com- 
mencement of the Napoleonic wars. Then specie payment was 
suspended for twenty-two years, and debts were contracted. 
Then on another higher plane the country prospered immensely. 
Thenthey resumed gold payments and confiscated the propert; 
of every man of enterprise in Great Britain, reduced the lan 
holders back to about twenty thousand. They have had their 
iron heel upon the producing classes ever since; and the people 
of Great Britain are now in a state of bondage, and they could 
not now send out such colony as 1 this country. 

I will proceed to read further from the President's message. 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound andstable currency, 
na hued r recognized as such on every exchange and in every market of 
pid rye de poeta No country in the world has estab- 
lished that kind of money. The sci Phe any country loses its 
money function so far as paying debts is concerned or any other 
function when it leaves the country where it was created. The 


money of any country inevery other depends upon its commodity |. 


value. Its commodity value will depend upon its money value 
in the country where it is created. 
THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE MONEY AT HOME 

is the way it is estimated inforeign countries; and it is the busi- 
ness of exchange to com the purchasing power of the differ- 
ent money of the various countries of the world and convert the 
money of one country into the money of another. But the idea 
that the money of any country is nisi, ogee as such on every 
exchange in every market in the world is not true in any sense. 

Their Government has no right to injure them by financial experiments 
opposed tothe policy and practice of othercivilized states, nor is it justified 


(permitting an erated and unreasonable reliance on our national 
pe and ability to foopardize the soundness of the people's money. 


Listen to this: Their Government has no right to injure 
them by financiai experiments opposed to the policy and prac- 
tice of other civilized states.” Injure them? The Government 
has no right to injure the people by financial experiments op- 
posed to the policy and practice of other civilized states. 

Does the President mean by that that the Government of the 
United States has no right to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, whether that be or whether it be not the practice of 
other civilized states? What has the practice of other civilized 
states to do with the constitutional power of the Government of 
the United States to coin money and regulate the value thereof ? 
If the Government has no right to make money ina different 
way than to follow the practice of civilized states, 


THEN THE QUESTION MIGHT ARISE 


what states are civilized. The Government has no right to have 
any different practice than other civilized states. All the other 
civilized states have different practices and different modes, and 
which one has the Government gota right to follow? It has 
got no right to have a policy of its own, no right to follow the 

Jonstitution. It seems to me that is queer language to use in 
a message. If the President knows what it means, I do not. If 
it means what it says, it is not true. 

Nor is it Justified in permitt: an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance 
on our national sti and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

Well, how can the Government tell whether the people have 
an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance? Just mark this lan- 
guage: 

Nor is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance 
on our national strength. 

How are we going to prevent an unreasonable reliance? Some 
people may have a very exaggerated idea. Would you make it 
a criminal offense if they did? How would you prevent havi 
an exaggerated idea? He says the Government is not justifi 
in permitting it. What kind of a law would you enact to pre- 
vent it? The Government must not permit its citizens to have 
an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our national 
strength and ability.” I suppose that is our ability to jeopardize 
the soundness of our people's money. They may have avery un- 
reasonable estimation of the ability of the Government 


TO JEOPARDIZE THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


Ido not know how the President would prevent their havi 
that kind of an exaggerated idea. I have a very exaggera 
idea of the power of Congress to jeopardize the people’s money 
when I see one-half of it stricken down by legislation, and when 
I see the opposition there is to restoring it. How is the Presi- 
dent going to prevent me from having avery exaggerated idea of 
the enormous power of the Government to do wrong? If I had 
a key to that part of it probably I could do the President justice. 
He has not furnished a key to it and preety I do not under- 
stand it. Iam commenting upon it as I understand it. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics, 

I do not know exactly what he means by this matter,” whether 
he means what preceded it, the exaggerated reliance of the peo- 
ple upon the strength of the Government, or what else. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. 


I think the matter of destroying half the world’s money and 
imperiling the people is a little below politics. I think it is 
about the meanest thing there is about party politics. 


It rine concerns every business and calling and enters every household 
in the land. 


If he means the money question he is right; if he means that 
the evil effects of bad legislation enter into every household he 
is right; if he means the money comes in every household he is 
wrong, because he proposes to make it so scarce that it can not 

et into many households. It is difficult to comment on this 
guage, because there is no key to it. 

There is one important aspect of the subject which especially should never 
be overlooked. 

Let us see what that is: 

At times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance threaten 
the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune o. 
others, the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding, or may even find profit 
in the fluctuation of values; but the wage-earner—the first to be injured by 
a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit of its correction— 
is practically defenseless. 


I do not know what he means by depreciated currency. If he 
means a deficient currency, if he means contraction by destroy- 
ing tho currency, then he is right. He is defenseless, because 
he can get no employment. There are abundant object lessons 
of that fact on our streets in allour principalcities. The wage- 


worker is defenseless, because there is not money enough that 
enterprises can go on; but he is not injured on account of any 
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depreciation of currency in this country. If he can get the cur- 
rency we have he is all right. 

He relies for work— 

The President says— 
upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. This f him, 

condition is without alleviation, for he can neither prey upon the mis- 
fortunes of others, nor hoard his labor. 

Of course he can not, and the bondholders understand that 
perfectly. They understand when they have the money cor- 
nered and when they have made it so dear that a poor man can 
not get it, he is in their power. They have the money and 


MAKE A SLAVE OF HIM, 


and they understand that perfectly. That is what we protest 
against. With plenty of money, so that business enterprises 
can be prosecuted, the laborer is all right and he prospers with 
the prosperous community. No communtiy can be prosperous 
without an ample supply of money. It all comes back to the 
same point. 

One of the greatest statesmen our country has known, speaking more than 
fifty years ago when a derangement of the currency had caused commercial 
distress, said: The very man of all others who has the deepest interest in a 


sound currency and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money 
matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil.” s 


Mr. Webster at that time was talking against the banks that 
were unsafe, the country banks that were bursting. He was 
talking just about the difficulty we see among these national 
banks that were doing business on wind, and when they were 
called upon they could not pay up, and he said the laborer would 
get caught first. Mr, Webster was not talking about their being 
caught with good gold and silver coin. Mr. Webster was in 
favor of both gold and silver coin. It was Mr. Webster who 
said it was unconstitutional to demonetize either of the metals; 
that the provision of the Constitution taking from the States the 
right to coin money and conferring it upon the General Govern- 
ment made it obligatory upon the Government to coin both gold 
and silver. 

I think that quotation from Mr. Webster is farfetched. It 
would apply to these inflated banks that were bursting around 
the country, but it would not apply to the money of the Consti- 
tution. r. Webster would n if he knew his language 
was applied to such a purpose as this. The President would 
have done well to have read the whole speech from which this 
extract was taken. Then he would have seen the application 
and would not have been misled by quoting it in this connection. 

These words are as pertinent now as on the day they were uttered, and 
ought to impressively remind us that afailure in the discharge of our duty 
at this time must especially injure those of our countrymen who labor, and 
who because of their number and condition are entitled to the most watch- 
ful care of their Government. 

I agree with the President there, that these words should take 
deep root in the opinions of every public man; and he should see 


to it that 
THE LABORER IS NOT DEPRIVED OF MONEY. 


He should see to it that the great discoveries that make this 
age the favored age in all history provide an ample supply of 
gold and silver coin, see to it that this generation is not rob 
of that inheritance to enrich a rascally few to fatten on the mis- 
fortune of others, to gather for them an unearned increment at 
the expense of the masses of the people. It is this legislation 
which we condemn and which the President favors, this multi- 
plying of tramps through this country. That is the legislation 

ee and every intelligent man knows it. My friend from 
Ind ana [Mr. VOORHEES] has often told the peop how the tramps 
are multiplying by this robbery of 1873, by this destruction of 
silver money of the country. I have heard his ringing voice. I 
have felt the nd response that came from the people when 
he advocated the people's money for the people, for the laboring 


men. 

Ah, if the President of the United States had been a student 
of the speeches of the Senator from Indiana his language would 
be more intelligible; it would not require a key, and he who runs 
might read and understand! 


It is of the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can afford in the 
existing situation be afforded at once. 


I say so, too. I say it should be afforded here and now in this 
bill, and that this bill should be a measure of relief and not a 
measure of oppression. 
down silver, use that gives no relief except to avarice. It 
should restore silver, because that gives relief to labor; that in- 
sures prosperity; that restores the rich heritage of gold and sil- 
ver reserved throughout all the ages for this favored generation. 

The maxim He gives twice who gives quickly.“ is directly applicable. 

Sosay the laboring masses; so say downtrodden humanity; so 
say the farmers of this country who have sold their wheat for 50 

r cent discount because the money of the Constitution was 
stricken down. So say the cotton-planters who have lost by 


I say that this bill should not strike 


this foul league $1,500,000,000 in the last five years, taken 

from their labor and their toil. So say the people of America, 
GIVE US BACK THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

and give it quickly. 

But if he means to give to the usurer more, add to his bonds 
greater purchasing power, enhance the value of the money, ab- 
sorb the wealth of the people, continue to rob, and whether you 
do it quickly or slowly you do it more than twice—if he means 
by demonetizing sil ver you have increased the purchasing power 
of bonds twice, he is right, and by repealing the law you in- 
crease it twice again. Now, I say construe this message in the 
ab it professes to the United States, construe it in favor of 
the people and restore the money of the Constitution. 

Itmay be true that the embarrassments from which the business of the 
country is suffering arise as much from evils apprehended as from th 
actually existing. 

The President is constantly reminding us of evils which have 
not happened. The President is conscious of the fact that these 
predictions have not proved true, and he wants to keep telling 
us about the apprehension. 7 

It may be true that the embarrassments from which the business of the 
country is suffering arise as much from evils apprehended as from those 
actually existing. 

I think that evils and apprehensions both exist. I think the 
evils existing are long continued falling prices and hard times; 
and I think the evils apprehended are a continuance of that con- 
dition of things. I think they are both about enough; butif he 
meins by evils, apprehended evils from more money, then he is 
altogether off; he has misjudged the situation. 

We may hope, too, that calm counsels will prevail, and that neither the 
capitalist nor the wage-earners will give way to unreaso: panic and 
BAGANA their property or their interests under the influence of exaggerated 

I do not think the President has done much to allay those 
fears. He has been showing there was a very bad condition of 
things for nine years, and if all he has said is true we ought to 
have been pretty nearly annihilated by this time. 

Nevertheless, every day's del. vi ue of the plain and 

e every day 8 ng o p meet eee a} 


causes of the present state of things enlarges the mischi 
increases the responsibility of the Government for its existence. 


Every day’s delay * * * enlarges the mischief.” He 
has not told us what mischief; he has not told us what has been 
done; he has not shown that there has been injury done. It is 
all apprehended; nothing else at all. It ‘enlarges the mischief 
already done.” Who did the mischief? Why, men who have 
been getting up this false alarm, who created this panic b 
squeezing and by threatening, by making a money pressure, an 
by threatening them. They created it. They have done it 
every day; they are going to do more mischief. 

Mr. President, the President continues: 

ver else the ple have aright to expect from 
. — iniy demand that te lation — — by the 8 Toara 


disastrous experience shall be removed from the statute books as soon as 
their representatives can legitimately deal with it. 


I agree with him; if there is any such legislation as that I 
should like to have him point out legislation that has any disas- 
trous experience in it. I know it has had the experience of dis- 
astrous predictions. But I do not know of any experience any- 
body has had that has done any harm. All that we have got 
from it is $150,000,000 Treasury notes. It has done some good; 
but certainly there are no ill effects from it. It would have had 
some good effects if it had been fairly treated. Treating it 
badly, as has been done, he has not been able to point to more 
than an . So the President must find something 
beside the Sherman law to apply such a thing as that to. 


It was my p se to summon Congress in special session early in the com- 
ing September that we might enter prompt iy upon the work of tariff reform, 
which the true interests of the country clearly demand; which so large a 
majority of the people, as shown by thelr suffrages, desire ye re ped and 
to the accomplishment of which every effort of the present stration 
is pledged. 

Now, that is rational. Tariff reform was an issue and if he 
called Congress together to enter upon that he would not have 
taken any snap judgment. That was a square issue. 

But while tariff reform has lost nothing of its immediate and 
im: nce, and must in the near future — e the attention of Congress, 
it has seemed to me that the financial condition of the country should at 
once, and before all other subjects, be considered by your honorable body. 


Now, I say that isa snap judgment. That was not submitted 
to the A pid ans The people never have agreed that the Sherman 
act shall be repealed without asubstitute. The whole of this busi- 
ness is a snap judgment, and I here and now predictif the Senate 
can prevent the repeal of the law it will not be six months before 
the whole country will join in thankfulness that the Senate did 
its duty. They will be as thankful for such service as they are 
now to the Senate that a minority of the Senate by obstruction 
prevented Chinese suffrage, that the Senate prevented the Fed- 


rmanent 
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eral control of local elections by obstruction. You can not name 
one of the schemes frustrated by the Senate that ever has been 
` SANCTIONED BY THE PEOPLE. 

When did the Senate ever resist 2 measure which the country 
afterwards gk aba and insisted upon its being crystallized into 
legislation? Youcan not name one. Suppose the Senate had 
been advised of the demonetization of silver in 1873 and resisted 
it, and there would have been only a ee against it; would 
we not thank them for it? Do Senators recollect that this is the 
re®nictment of the act of 1873, that it repeals all recognition of 
silver? You say that it does not destroy the legal character of 
the silver already out. It does ee in the practice of the 
Department. The Department has held that all the obligations 
must be redeemed in gold, and the speeches of Senators have 
constantly insisted that we have got to increase the reserve and 
redeem them allin gold. Then, if you destroy it as a valuable 
metal, you will have utterly destroyed every vestige of silver 
coin except the subsidiary coin in the United States. 

reco d the t ot Visi th t 
pace” e a aaneren the mease o ayer eur at 


ny bulion, and that 
Other legislative action may put bey all doubt or mistake the intention 
Government to fulfill its obligatious in 


and the ability of the 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Is not that a pretty rough proposition? If it has got to pay 
debts, you must have legislation compelling the Government to 

y its obligations in money universally recognized by all civi- 
ized countries. I know of no such money, but he promises it. 
Probably it means a money metal that all civilized countries 

ize. Of course he has to exclude China, Japan, and Mex- 

ico, and others. I donot know that Mexicocoinsit, buthe has to 
exclude other countries. He means | suppose by that that it has 
all got to be paid in gold. He demands here the repeal of that 
law and such legislation. This is pretty strong. 
. 100, authorising the purchase. of silver bullion, and that 
C 
by all civilized countries. N 

Now, he asks us again to change the contract of the bond- 
holder. The bond was originally contracted to be paid in law- 
ful money. In March, 1869, the contract was changed from law- 
ful money to gold and silver. Now he says that he wants that 
contract changed again. All the obligations of the Government 
are payable in either gold or silver. He wants them now made 
sbeclately yable in gold. Did the President realize the rec- 
ommendation that he was making, that the obligations should 
be made payable in gold? I know it has been the practice of the 
Government, but he wants legislation. 


And that other es Trees action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the 
intention and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obliga- 
tions in money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 


Is that a recommendation in favor of the United States or |. 


against it? How many times will the bondholders change that 
contract, and how many times will the President recommend it 
to be changed? After a time they will recommend that it be 

id in diamonds. It takes about as much to pay the debt of the 

nited States in wheat and cotton as it would have taken when 
the war closed. You can not change it: and we are called to- 
gether in extraordinary session, in the month of August, de- 
prived ofa vacation at the demand of the bondholders, tomake an- 
other change in Government obligations. Now, what are we rec- 
ommended to do by your President? To change these obliga- 
tions again. 

I know that the surroundings of the President were in favor 
of changing the obligationsof the Governmentevery day. Wall 
street does not care how many times the obligations are changed 
or how much theyload theGovernment. Theydo not pay taxes. 
They deal with taxes, they deal in money. 

THE BURDENS OF THE PEOPLE 
do not annoy them; they are parasites; and I tell you in associa- 
tion with parasites, with dealers in other people's property, with 
those who reap where they have not sowed, the atmosphere is 
bad. If the President spent more time out in the country 
where he would have had fair air and seen the men farming, he 
would not want legislation to change this contract again. 

Now, I hope I have not hurt the feelings of any of these Ad- 
ministration Democrats or Administration Republicans. I do 
this in all kindness. I see the Democrats take it more kindly 
than the others. The Republicans get very angry with me if | 
say anything against theirally, but he is liable to err, he is liable 
to do wrong. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] shakes his 
head. He consents to it. The mere fact that the President 


recommended the change of these contracts that are payable in 
either gold or silver into new contracts payable in gold, is all 
rig suppose, in the estimation of the tor from Oregon, 


MESSAGE. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


p. 

call ther in extra session the le's representatives 
theent shat through a wise and bate mra odit maran 
with which they soleiy are charged, presen! 
dangers \ waver oy, Foren future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate cial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our na resources; nor is ittraceable to any of 
theafllictions which tly check national growth and votes fe ith 
plenteous crops, with abundant mise of remunerative prod on and 
manufacture, with universal invitation to safe investment and with satis- 


factory assurance to business en 


lation is embodied in a statute 
was the culmination of much 


tive. 
Undoubtedly the monthly purchases 
and five hun . (3 


ounces of 


"ted 1 — 

ever known. C t 
effort in the direction o silver coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the of the presentlaw 

constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inevita- 

bly lead is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to financial sub- 


This law vides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion 
which the of the is commanded 
there shall be Treas 


jury notes 
coin, at the discretion of the Secre 
may be reissued. It is, however, dec 


This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prevent his exe FFF 
a 


act the ty between gold and silver may be disturbed. 
refusal by Secre to these Treasury notes in d, if demanded, 
would 3 result in their discredit and de m as obligations 
able only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals 
estab: on in favor of gold. 
Up to the of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in payment of 
silver bullion to the amount of more than $147,000,0.0. While all 


but a verysmail quantity of this bullion remains uncoined, and without use- 
fulness in wat Reap fees the notes given in its purchase have been 
paid in gold. This is illustrated oy the statement that m the Ist day 
of May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind issued in 
paymon for 9 e 8 to ay — more a —_ and 
t uring the same ut $9, were paid Treasury 
in gold for the redem on of ner yes a S = a 

e icy n y ado paying these notes as not spared 
the gold reserve of $100,000,000 long ago sor aside by the eee tor the 
redemption of other notes, for this has already been subjected to the 
payment of new obligations amounting to about $150,000.000 on account of 
silver purchases, has as a consequence for the first time since its crea- 


been encroached upon. 
We have thus made the depietion of our gold easy, and have tempted other 
and more ive ons to add it to their stock. That the opportu- 


gold over its imports for the year ending June 80, 1898 amounted 
over its im ‘or year une amounted to more 
Sian $87,500,000. 

Between the ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th of July, 1893, the gold 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more $122,000,000, while dur- 


ing the same od the silver coin and bullion in the Treasury increased 
more than 8147. 000,000. Unless Government bonds are to be constantix issued 
and sold to replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exha itis a) 
parent that the a of the silver-purchase law now in force leads 
the direction of entire substitution of silver for the gold in the Govern- 


part com and the Government 
to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other. Given over to the exclusive use of a greatly de- 
eciated according to the of the commercial world, we could no 
onger claim a place among nations of the first class, nor could our Govern- 
ment elaim a ‘ormance of its ool so far as such an obligation has 
been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best and safest 
money. 

It, as many of its friends claim, silver onght to occupy a larger place in 
our currency and the currency of the world through general international 
codperation and eement, itis obvious that the United States will not be 
in a position to gain a hearing in favor of 


uch an ment so long as 
we are willing to continue our attempt 


must fail in its established poll 


8 arrange 
to accomplish the result single- 


handed. 

The knowledge in business circles our own people that our Govern- 
ment can not make its flat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor oo ae 
money on a parity with su or money by its own independent has 
resulted in such a lack of confidence at in the stability of currency 
values that capital refuses its aid to new enterprises while are actu- 
ally withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become idle and 


unproductive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign investors equally alert 
AON ONIN Oo aa American seeurities, but make haste to sacri- 
ce those which 


bave. : 
It does not meet the situation to say that hension in regard to the 
future of is Unina andl that there IDDO FORON for lack of 
in the premises, 
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The 6 of this a ension and lack of confidence, however 
t not for a moment tobe disregarded. Possi- 
hand the maintenance of a 0 


the rate of 860,000,000 yearly, 
1 be said that a problem is presented whose solution is free from 
ubt, 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and stable cur- 
rency and to money as such on every exchange and in every 
market of the world. Their Government has no right to injure them by 
financial experiments eee to the policy and practice of other civilized 
States, nor is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable re- 
liance on our national strength and ability to jeopardize thesoundness of the 
oes money. 

matter rises above the plane of party politics. It vitally concerns 
omy business and calling and entersevery household in theland. There is 
one important aspect of the subject which especially should never be over- 
looked. At timeslike the present, when the evils of unsound finance threaten 
us, the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune 
of others, the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding or may even find 
ofit in the fluctuation of ues; but the wage-earner—the first to be in- 
ured by a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit of its cor- 
rection—is practically defenseless. He relies for work upon the ventures of 
confident and contented capital. This f: him, his condition is without 
alleviation, for he canneither prey on the misfortunes of others nor hoard 
hislabor. One of the test statesmen our country has known, f anus 
more than fifty years when a derangement of the currency cau: 
commercial distress. : The very manof all others who has the deepest 
interest in asound currency and whosuffers most by mischlevous legislation 
in money matters; is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil.” 

These words are as pertinent now as on the day they were uttered, and 
ought to impressively remind us that a failure in the discharge of our duty 
at this time must espec injure those of our countrymen who labor, and 
who, because of their number and condition, are entitled to the most watch- 
ful care of their Government. 

Itis of the utmost importance that such relief as Co ss can afford in 
the existing situation be afforded at once. The maxim “He gives twice who 
gives quickly.“ is directly applicable. It may be true that the embarrass- 
ments from which the business of the count suffering arise as much from 
evils apprehended as from those actually existing. We may hope, too, that 
calm counsels will prevail, and that neither the capitalists nor the wage- 
earners will give way to unreasoning panic, and sacrifice their property or 
their interests under the influence of exaggerated fears. Nevertheless, every 
day's delay in removing one of the plain and principal causes of the present 
state of t enlarges the mischief y done, and increases the ro- 
sponsibility of the Government for its existence. Whatever else the people 
have a right toexpect from Congress, they may certainly demand that legis- 
lation condemned by the ordeal of three years“ disastrous experience shall 
be removed from the statute books as soon as their representatives can le- 
gitimately deal with it. 

It was my oad og to summon Congress in special session early in the 

Septem that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff 


reform, which the true interests of the coun clearly demand, which so 


da a of the le. as shown by their suffrages, desire and ex- 

and to the accom t of which every effort of the present Ad- 
8 is pledged. But while tariff reform has lost nothing of its im- 
mediate 


and permanent importance, and must in the near future engage 

the attention of Conger, it has seemed to me that the financial condition 

of the country should at once and before all other subjects, be considered by 

your honorable body. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 

July 14, 1890, authorizing the rehase of silver bullion, and that 

Other le; tive action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 

and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Auguat 8, 1893. ` 

Now, I come to an extraordinary document, a document not 
communicated to us in the regular way, a document which is 
unusual. Itisa very peculiar document. It is dated: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., September 25. 

My DEAR Sm: I know how to reply to your letter of the 15th in- 

stant. It seems to me that lam quite plainly on record concerning the finan- 


cial question. 
My letter ting the nomination to the Presidency, when read in con- 
session, 


nection with the message 2 sent to Congress in extraor 
appears to me to be very explicit. 

If the message was intended as a key, and I think it appears it 
was explanatory, it ought to have been furnished before the vot- 
ing by the ple. The letter of acceptance was a very good 
bimetallic letter, if you take it with the platform, but there was 
no key. Now, he is going to have it construed afterwards. If 
he had published that key at the time he published the original 
conundrum and accepted the nomination with that conundrum, 
if he had had the key, which he says is a key of that letter, and 
if he had published it, í 

HE WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN PRESIDENT TO-DAY. ‘ 
It is Bed gond thing for him that he kept the key until after he was 
elected; but is that a fair way to deal with Me Bid His 
Northen letter isnotonly monometallic, it is not only in favor of 
3 silver, it is in favor of changing all the Government's 
contracts from contracts payable in either gold or silver to con- 
tracts able in gold alone. 

Mr. DOLPH. ve any utterances of the President since his 
recent election been any stronger or more emphatic or more 
conclusive on the silver question than his message during his 
first term as President? 

Mr. STEWART. None. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I can not understand the Senator. He 
says if some of the subsequent utterances had been made before 


the nomination he would not have been nominated. He was 
nominated when his position was well known on this question 
and when his utterances were just as much official utterances 
before the American ea as after his second election. 

Mr. STEWART. You know it is said among some religious 
denominations— . 


That while the lamp holds out to burn 
turn. 


The vilest sinner may re 


Did they not hail him as a lost sheep coming back when he ac- 
cepted that nomination? 

r. DOLPH. But they nominated him before he had written 
his letter of acceptance and when they knew precisely how he 
stood on this question. 

Mr. STEWART. They fixed a platform for him to stand on. 

Mr. DOLPH. They fixed a platform that was broad enought 
for him to stand on with his utterances and his position on the 
Silver question. : > 

Mr. STEWART. But he made his uerance to fit the plat- 
form. He submitted to the will of the convention and was elected. 
If he had not fitted his utterances to that platform he would not 
have been President. He was very willing to do it at the time. 
I say it is fortunate for him that he did not publish the key to 
his letter of acceptance at the time he published the letter. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his letter to Governor Northen, continues: 

I want a currency that is stable and safe in the hands of our people. 


I agree with that. 

I will not knowingly be implicated in a condition that will justly make 
me in the least degree answerable to any laborer or farmer in the United 
States forashrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar he has received 
— 1 . worth of work or for a good dollar's worth of the product 

How solicitous the President is for fear that the money in the 
pocket of the laborer, which he has not got, will shrink in its 
purchasing power. What a calamity it would be if there should 
be a shrinkage in the money that the laborer could not get. 
How he would suffer! Would he suffer by having more money? 
But, Mr. President, did you ever think how the ap pesos | t 
be bensfited by not only preventing the shrinkage of money but 
by increasing its purchasing power? Do you know that when 
his salary was fixed it was raised from $25,000 a year, at which 


it had stood for fully three-quarters of a century, the purchasing 


wer of the dollar was not more than half as much as it is now? 

o you know that the $25,000 that Mr. Lincoln and all his 
predecessors received would to-day purchase more than $50,000 
would at the time the President's salary was enhanced? 

Ido not pretend to say that the President has any solicitude 
about keeping the purchasing power of money in hishands; but 
the idea must suggest itself when he is so solicitous that the 
purchasing power of money shall not shrink where there was no 
money. There is no danger of shrinkage there. The only ques- 
tion is whether they are going to get any money to buy bread 
with. That is what they are troubled about. What they are 
troubled about is that money has got so dear it has reduced them 
to slavery. What they are troubled about is that 


FARM PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN SOLD SO LOW 


that the farmer can not produce them ata profit. What they are 
troubled about is that the only thing which increases in value is 
money, and everything else diminishes in value. They are not 
dealers in frag It was a very curious thing to me how it hap- 
ned that the President becam: so solicitous about the accumu- 
ations in the pockets of the tramps in the country that they should 
not shrink. It was a matter that Ishould never have thought of, 
that the Senate should never have thought of, how the tramps 
would be affected by the purchasing power of the money that 
they had accumulated if it should shrink. I should never have 
thought of that in the world. How observing a man the Presi- 
dent is, how his far-seeing eye extends to the remotest corners 
of the world. 

Inot sue want our currency to be of such a character that all kinds of 
dollars be of 1 power at home, bot I want it to be of 
such a character as demonstrate abroad our wisdom and a faith, 
3 it upon a firm foundation and credit among the nations of the 
ear 

He is very solicitous about our money abroad. Now, I have 
some statistics about that. I want the money here. I think too 
many dudes go abroad and spend too much money. They would 
not have so much to spend if we had honest laws. I do not re- 
joice so much over the fact that a hundred million dollars are 
taken out by these men who turn foreigners, and turn against 
their own country when they get home. When we get more 
money I think we can take care of those peonia We have some 
money here among our people. The idea of universal money 


never has existed in the world. 

I wantour financial conditions and the laws relai to our currency safe 
and „that those who have money will and invest it in busi- 
ness and new enterprises instead of hoarding it. 
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Let me state, Mr. President, they will never do that until 
8 up. As long as you have a shrinking volume it 
never will. So long as our money is in the safe to draw more 
interest they will keep it there. He has got to reverse his plan 
or he never can make it appear that contracting the money of 
the world down to gold will produce it. So long as he goes on 
with this process of reducing the world to a gold standard, so 
long as the people will hoard gold they will go long on the thing 
that they think is going up. They will invest in gold because 
it is going up and pays more than interest. 

You can not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, and you 
can not prevent the frightened man from hoarding his money. 

Well, if he has got sense enough to get money he will hoard 
it as a general rule if it pays him. If you destroy enterprise and 
have f. prices he is going to hoard it. It seeins the Pres- 
ident has this back-end foremost. I think his book was upside 
down when he studied political economy. 

I want good, sound, and stable money and a condition of confidence that 
will keep it in use. 8 

Well, if you do have confidence, your property is going down. 

The condition of confidence never can be created, let me tell 
the President, unless property is going up. Men are not fools. 
If property is going down they are not going to have any confi- 
dence in its going up. We have had experience in that. Prop- 
erty has been going down for twenty years. What makes prop- 
erty go up? 

Demand does it. If people do not think property is going to 
rise in value they keep their money and do not invest in prop- 
erty. If the money were not good the case would be different, 
because a man can afford to sacrifice something if it is bad money; 
and he can buy property at low prices. But the truth is, the 
President can not make these people believe itis bad money so 
that they will put it in property that is falling. 

Within the limits of what I have written I am a friend of silver— 


He is a friend!— 


but I believe its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a read- 
justment of our currency legislation, and the inauguration of a consistent 
and comprehensive finan: scheme. 


I do not know what he means by a 1 of a compre- 
hensive financial scheme, unless I had a key to it. I would give 
something to know what he means by that. I wish he had made 
a suggestion as to what he means by that. I should like to know 
if he means that he is a friend of silver as money. If he is, then 
remonetize it. He reminds me of a story I heard an old sailor 
tell when I was a little boy. It was on the Ironsides at the time 
we had a scrimmage with Great Britain. They had a Quaker 
aboard and he was nonresistant and would not fight. The red- 
coats commenced boarding the ship, and he saw things were 
getting in pretty close quarters. He took up a marline spike, 
and as one of the red-coats climbed up he would hit him on the 
knuckles with the marline spike and knock him loose, and he 
would say as the red-coat dropped into the sea, I do not mean 
to hurt thee; I trust thee can swim.” He was a friend of the 
red-coats about the same way that the President is a friend of 
silver. He knocks it down and tries to kill it, but trusts it can 
swim and take care of itself. 


I think such a t can only be entered opon enone ae and hopefully 
after the repeal of the law which is charged with all our financial woes. 


“Which is charged.” But the charge is false. It is general 
without any specific statement. He has undertaken by this 
means to give the dog a bad name and then kick him. I should 
like to see the specification. I have been running all through 
and I have not found anywhere why he assumes it guilty with- 
out having any trial on a specification. That is not according 
to the American idea of fair play. 

In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon nor 
patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

The public mind is such that we can not have anything to re- 
lieve the situation. It can not be patched up. No suggestion 
that is to relieve the situation. hy publish your suggestion 
that we can not have anything to relieve the situation? It can 
not be patched up. No system is proposed. First we must have 
destruction. We must kill the patient before weapply any reme- 
dies. Now, we do not believe in resurrection in a miraculous 
way in these times, and we do not believe in a President’s dispo- 
sition to exercise the power of restoring life if he had it. 

1 am, therefore, o. sed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 


country alone and 3 and Iam in favor of the immediate and 
es tional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
W. 


Now, it seems to me that ends the whole difficulty. He has 
come out flat-footed now, and says he is opposed to independent 
legislation, that he does not care for your pakan; that he does 
not care for his letter of acceptance. He given you the key 
to it now. 


HE IS THE FRIEND OF MONOMETALLISM. 
He has got the votes, and his Wall street friends want silver 
destroyed. They want the money they have increased in value. 
He has thrown off all disguise, and with all the excuses that you 
hear by Senators, and all the pretenses that were made when 
this session first commenced, that he was a bimetallist, the 
President is a monometallist now. He has relieved the situation; 
he has made the issue broad. He does not believe in independ- 
ent action. He does not believe we can do it, as he has said re- 
tedly: he is more honest about that than some of the others. 

e says it can not be done in that way. He says in his message 
that Europe is op to it. He does not believe it can be done 
here. He knows it can not be done abroad. He does not want 
it done at all. That is the situation. 

Now comes the most remarkable portion of this very remark- 
able production. It would not have appeared if the President 
had been fully informed as to the relative duties of the two de- 
1 of the Government, the legislative and executive. In 

act none of these communications would have appeared if he 
had followed the precedents of the fathers. I 
these remarkable words: 


I confess I am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. 

Ny daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such opposition may not 
be the cause of plunging the country into deeper depression than it has yet 
known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe. 

Yours, very truly, 


attention to 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
The Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 


I will here insert the letter entire: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., September 25. 

My DEAR Sir: I hardly know how to reply to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant. It seems to me that I am quite plainly on record concerning the 
financial question. My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency- 
when r in connection with the mi e lately sent to the Co) in ex, 
traordinary session, ii to me to very explicit. I want currency 
that is stable and safe in the hands of our people I will not knowingly be 
implicated in a condition that will justly make me in the least degree an- 
swerable to any laborer or farmer in the United States for a shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a full dollar's worth 
of work, or for a good dollar's worth of the product of his toil. 

I not only want our currency to be of such a character that all kinds of 
dollars will be of equal purchasing power at home, but I want it to be of 
such a character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and good faith, 
ne Pine. us upon a firm foundation aud credit among the nations of the 
earth. 

I want our financial conditions and the laws relating to our currency so 
safe and that those who have money will spend and invest it in 
business and new enterprises instead of hoarding it. 

You can not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, and you 
can not prevent the frightened man from hoarding his money. 

I want good, sound, and stable money, and a condition of confidence that 
will keep it in use. 

Within the limits of what I have written, Iam a friend of silver, but I be- 
lieve its proper place in our currency can only be 8 readjustment ot 
our currency legislation and the inauguration of a co tent and compre- 
hehsive financial scheme. I think such a thing can only be entered upon 
profitably and hopefully after the repeal of the law which is ch with all 
our financial woes. In the pens state of the public mind, this law can not 
be built upon, nor patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

Iam, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 
country alone and independently; and I amin favor of the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purch clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

1 confess I am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. i 

My daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by oe en may not 
be the cause of plun; the country into deeper depr: on than it has yet 
known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe. A 

Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 


Now, that is a most remarkable declaration. The Constitu- 
tion points out how the President may communicate with Con- 
gress. He may by me recommend measures, state his 
views, and there his duty ends. I think no President has ever 
before this Administration discussed a pending measure before 
the people publicly. When it is taken into account that he has 
the vast patronage of this country and the Army and Navy at 
his command, his words are very important. The mode of dis- 
cussing the proceedings of Congress isclearly defined. Andrew 
Johnson, in all the misdeeds that are attributed to him, never 
was charged with 

DISCUSSING A PARTICULAR MEASURE 

nding in Congress. Itis true that he said Congress was an 

legal y hanging on the verge of the Government, but he 
did not discuss the particular measures pending before Congress. 
For making that declaration, and it was one of the articles of 
impeachment brought against him, he was 8 by the lack 
of two-thirds, 36 to 17, on the first article; and the article wherein 
it is charged that he said Congress was hanging on the verge of 
the Government was not acted upon. But the impropriety of 
the expression was universally admitted. But here is a discus- 
sion of the merits of a particular proposition pending before 
Congress, and a discussion in a letter and his astonishment ex- 
pressed at the opposition of the Senate to do his bidding. 
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Now, this is not a new thing, but it is a very old thing. It has 
never occurred in England that I have been able to ascertain 
since the time of Charles I. Charles I attempted to interfere to 
prevent the bill of attainder passing the House of Lords after it 

the House of Commonsagainst Strafford, and he appealed 
to the House and tried to prevent its Lary bi The Commons 
e 


immediately passed a resolution that for th g to notice a bill 
pending was a breach of privilege. I will read from the fifth 
volume of Hume’s History of England, page 362: 

The King came to the House of Lords, and though he expressed his reso- 
lution, for which he offered them any security, never again to employ 
Strafford in any branch of public business, he professed himself totally dis- 
satisfied with regard to the circumstance of treason, and on that account 
declared his n his assent to the bill of attainder. The Com- 
mons took fire, and vo it a breach of privilege for the king to take notice 
of any bill pending before the houses. 


I think that no sovereign of Great Britain since that time has 
ever undertaken to take public notice of the bill pending. There 
is no doubt that Queen Victoria felt as anxious about the home- 
rule bill and as much opposed to it as a 3 could be, but if 
she had written a letter expressing her disapproval and arguing 
against it, saying she was astonished at the persistence of Par- 
liament in passing that bill, or she was astonished at the oppone 
tion of the minority, it would have probanly created a revolution 
in England. It has been supposed by some because the Presi- 
dent might communicate the state of the country to Congress, 
therefore he is a part of the legislative department, and is at 
liberty to discuss with people all questions pending in Congress. 
That is not the case. On the contrary, the departments are kept 
distinct. Why? The reason is evident. 

The issuance of this pronunciamento created considerable as- 
tonishment in Great Britain, and in the press of the next morn- 
ing I find foreign dispatches treating of it. I read from the 
Washington Post of September 29, 1893: 


[Washington Post, September 29, 1883.] 


ON CLEVELAND'S LETTER—CRITIOCISM OF THE LONDON STANDARD AND THE 
THUNDERER—THINK HE HAS BLUNDERED—ONE OF THE PRESIDENT’S FOR- 
EIGN CRITICS SEES IN HIS UTTERANCES A RESEMBLANCE TO EMPEROR 
WILLIAM'S, AND ANOTHER IS REMINDED OF MR. GLADSTONE’S USE OF 
AMBIGUOUS LANGUAGE—‘NOTHING TO BE GAINED BY POTTERING WITH 
UNWORKABLE THEORIES,” 

LONDON, September 29. 


The Standard says editorially this one t President Cleveland's letter 
to Governor Northen concerning the repeal bill in the Senate: 

„No doubt that Mr. Cleveland's letter will have the result in America 
which ple here think and expect it ought to have. There is a refreshing 
downrightness about his utterance, but once or twice in his scorn of chicane 
and double-dealing he has forgotten to some extent the constitutional limits 
within which he can exert his influence over the lawmakers for good. This 
makes his utterances bear occasionally a curious resemblance to those of 
Emperor William. The form is different, but the essence is the same. 

“The present letter is more likely to retard the repeal of the Sherman act 
than not. The Senate will be more an with Mr. Cleveland than ever, or 
pretend to beso. Theletterseems, therefore, to be an error in tactics, More. 
over, Mr. Cleveland fails to hint what should be done to lighten the stock of 
silver or avertacrisis. As matters stand it unquestionably would pay the 
Union better to go wholly over to silver. An honest silver dollar is far like- 
lier to restore confidence than a false gold one, and Mr. Cleveland's gold 
dollar would be pinchback unless he should raise a large loan. In the end 
there —— a compromisé, and it would be wiser to discuss a modus vivendi 
than to scold. ` 

The Times says: Mr. Cleveland evidently intends to make a political 
manifesto. If the meaning is somewhat ambiguous, it is not altogether his 
fault. The President, like the English premier, is sometimes obliged to use 
language to dis; thought. Nothing can be clearer, however, than the 
genera: 2 enunciated; but asa practical guide to legislation it leaves 
something to be desired. We are surprised that Mr. Cleveiand is capable of 
enco) a delusion among some of his supporters by posing as a friend 
of silver. Nothing is to be gained by paltering with unworkable theories, 
oeng trying to ‘square the friends of silver. The disasters resulting from 
the Sherman act have been brought about, as Mr. Herbert’s report shows, 
by trying tocompromise with an economic principle.” 


If there is a case where any President of the United States 
has undertaken to discuss in an open lettera bill N before 
Congress I have not been able to find it. I think it isa bad prec- 
edent. 

In this connection I wish to say that when elected in 1840, 
President William Henry Harrison had some very wholesome 
views with regard to Government and the dangers attending our 
form of government. In his inaugural address he said some 
things in regard to the . 


INTERFERENCE OF THE EXECUTIVE 


with the other branches of the Government which it would be 
well to call to mind just now when the overweening power of the 
Executive is sweeping down the weak ones and sending open 
letters to the governors of States. 

I read from the Congressional Globe of the Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, 1840-41, page 232, as follows: 


But the great d ‘er to our institutions does not appear to me to be in a 
3 by the Government, of power not granted by the people, but by 
e accumulation, in one ofthe departments, of that which was assigned to 


others. Limited as are the powers which have been granted, still enough 
vo been Lag to constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one of the 
epartmen This dangeris greatly heightened, as it has been always ob- 
servable that men are less jealous of encroachments of one department upon 
another than upon their on reserved rights. 


XXV - 26 


When the Constitution of the United States first came from the hands of 
the convention which fo: it many of the sternest Republicans of theday 
were alarmed atthe extent of the power which had been granted to the 
Federal Government, and more par cularly of that portion which had been 
assigned to the executive branci There was in it features which appeared 
not to bein harmony with their ideas of a ge od representative democ- 
racy, or republic. And knowing the tendency o wer to increase itself, 
particularly when exercised by a single individual, ctions were made 
that, at no very remote period. the Government would terminate in virtual 
monarchy, It would not become me to say that the fears of these patriots 
have been already realized. But, as I sincerely believe that the ency of 
measures, and of men's opinions, for some years thas been in that direc- 
tion, it is, I conceive, strictly proper that I should take this occasion to re- 
peat the assurances I have heretofore given of my determination to arrest 
the progress of that tendency, if it really exists, and restore the Govern- 
ment to its pristine health and vigor as far as this can be effected by any 
legitimate exercise of the power placed in my hands. 


In various other places in this document President William 
Henry Harrison, in his inaugural address, points out how the Gov- 
ernment may be turned into adespotism by the exercise of Fed- 
eral patronage and various other methods. A person reading 
this might suppose it referred to what is occurring to-day. 

Ishall read another passage from this admirable inaugural, 
found on page 233 of the same volume of the Globe: 


The great dread of the former seems to have been that the reserved pow- 
ers of the States would be absorbed by those of the Federal Government and 
a consolidated power established, . 7 to the States the shadow only of 
that independent action for which they had so zealously contended and on 
the preservation of which they relied as the last hope of liberty. Without 
denying that the result to which they looked with so much apprehension is 
in the way of being realized, it is obvious that they did not clearly see the 
mode of its accomplishment. The General Government has seized upon 
none of the reserved rights of the States. As far as aay open warfare may 
have gone the State authorities have amply maintained their rights. Toa 
casual observer our system presents no appearance of disvord bet ween the 
different members which compose it. Even the addition of many new ones 
has produced no jarring. They move in their respective orbits in perfect 
harmony with the central head and with each other. 

But there is still an undercurrent at work by which, if not seasonal 
checked, the worst apprehensions of our anti-Federal patriots will be real- 
ized. And not only will the State authorities be overshadowed by the great 
increase of power of the executive department of the General Government, 
but the character of that Government, if not its designation, be essentially 
and radically changed. This state of things has been in part effected by 
causes inherent in the Constitution, and in Bra by the never-Tailing ten- 
dency of political power to increase itself. m the President the 
sole dis ter ot all the patronage ot the Government, the framers ot the 
Constitution do not a 


would become a formidable instrument to control the free operations of the 
State governments. Of trifling importance at first, it had, early in Mr. Jef- 
ferson's Administration, become so powerful as to create great alarm in the 
miud of that patriot, from the potent influence it ‘ht exert in controlling 
the freedom of the elective franchise. If such could have then been the 
effects of its influence, how much greater must be the d at this 

quadrupled in amount, as it certainly is, and more completely under the con- 
trol of the Executive will, than their construction of their powers allowed, 
or eee characters of all the early Presidents permitted them to 


make 
But it is not by the extent of its patronage alone that the executive de- 

partment has become dangerous, but by the use which it appears may be 
made of the appointing power, to bring under its control the whole revenue 
ofthe country. The Constitution has declared it to be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to see that the laws are executed, and it makes him the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. Ifthe opinion ot the most 
8 writers upon that species of mixed 3 which in modern 

Europe is termed monarchy, in contradistinction to 8 is correct, 
there was wanting no other additions to the powers of our Chief Magistrate 
to memp a monarchical character on our vernment but the control of 
the public finances. And to me it ap ars str indeed 
should doubt that the entire control which the President 
officers who have the custody of the public money, by the power of removal 
with or without cause, does, for all mischievous purposes at least, virtually 
subject the treasure also to his dis x 

The first Roman emperor, in his attempt to seize the sacred treasure, si- 
jenced the opposition of the officer to whose charge it had been committed 
by a significant allusion to his sword. By a selection of political instru- 
ments for the care of the public money, a reference to their commissions by 
a President would be quite as effect an argument as that of Cæsar to the 
Roman knight, Iam not insensible to the great difficulty that exists in de- 
vising a proper pan for the safe keeping and disbursement of the public 
revenues, and I know the importance which has been attached by men of 
at abilities and patriotism to the divorce, as it is called, of the Treas 

rom the banking institutions. It is not the divorce whichis complained of, 
but the unhallowed union of the Treasury with the executive department 
which has created such extensive alarm, : 


How perfectly puerile talk of that kind seems to us to have been 
in the spring of 1841, when the collections and disbursements 
probably amounted to not more than thirty-five or forty million 
dollars a year. The collectionsand disbursements are now $500,- 
000,000 a year. The revenue laws and the custom laws are com- 
plicated laws, and may be construed by the Department in such 
a manner that the slightest change will make or break great es- 
tablishments. The great distilleries are all under the control of 
the Department and a technical violation of the distillery laws 
can be taken advantage of by the Treasury Department, and an 
honest man, who did not intend to do wrong, under those laws 
may be made aconvict, ora rogue may be allowed to escape under 
a compromise. The whole business is practically at the discre- 
tion of the Department. 

When we come to the currency laws, whatever laws Congress 
may pass providing for money, the Department will not execute. 
They not only exercise the broadest discretion, but do about as 
they please. Theyassume authority to change vast contracts by 
saying that notwithstanding the obligation may be payable in 


to have anticipated at how short a period it 


— 
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one kind or another, they shall be paid in gold. Should not the 
Executive, with a patronage of more than 100,000 fat offices and 
more than a million and a half of dependents upon Government 
patronage, and with the Army and the Navy, be kept within 
THE STRICT LETTER OF THE LAW? x 
It is time the people were jealous of his going outside and dis- 
cussing legislation pending in Congress. I do not suppose in 
this instance that the President had any intention of doing any- 
thing unusual. It may have been different in some of his mes- 
sages; but in this I have no idea that he realized that discussing 
a measure pending and expressing his astonishment at the action 
of the Senate was anything unusual. It must have come froma 
failure on his part to acquaint himself with our governmental 
machinery and with the proprieties. 
- If we let these things pass, they may become dangerous; they 
may become precedents. If one President discusses legislation 
before the people, others may do so. Angry ions may 
growup. One bad thing is a precedent for another, and when 
we find these vast powers in the hands of the Executive, and 
Congress is comparatively powerless, with no patronage, with 
no money to expend, with no army, with a limited control over 
the currency—indeed with no control at all over it—when we 
reflect that this Government has grown in its executive depart- 
ment far beyond what was anticipated by the framers the 
Constitution, 
WE SHOULD STAND, WITHOUT REGARD TO PARTY CONSIDERATIONS, 
as Webster expressed it, on the wateh-tower to give the alarm 
at the first approach of danger. So also said Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Clay, that it was their duty to oll attention to the slightest 
irregularity, the slightest infringement, of the President of the 
United States upon the rights, funct.ons, and duties of Congress. 
I think the President's discussion in the letter to Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, was a breach of the privileges of Congress, 
was a gross impropriety. The English papers discussed it at 
once and spoke of it as something that Emperor William of Ger- 
many might say and Queen Victoria of England would not dare 
The press is not entirely unanimous in trying to stampede 
Corgress. The New York Sun in almost every article is 
attention to the fact that 


SILVER WAS NOT MADE AN ISSUE IN THE CAMPAIGN, 


but that something else was. The expressions in the Sun are so 
signiticart that, while I do not wish to burden the Secretary, I 
shall ask him to read the article from that paper which I send 
to the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 
g The Secretary read as follows: 


[New York Sun, October 1, 1893.] 


LET CONGRESS GET TO DEMOCRATIC WORE. 


uestionably there is excuse if not tification = the 5 ot 
uc! 


bill. 
The silver question, accordingly, is now unde a wholly un isan 
on in Congress. Both es are split on it; or rather the 
ment with to It, and tted by the platforms of each, 


conditional repeal are in a hopeless minority in d they 
gan only succeed in thelr purpose by the aid of È © majority of the Repub- 
lican 


Thus the silver estion as now presented to Congress forms no issue be- 
tween the 3 division upon it is not Inside of each 
party there is disacreement as toit. The position of a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative with reference to it can not be treated as a test of his y fealty. 
Good Democrats and Republicans are on both sides. Neither side can 
be read out of its party because of its convictions and its vote on that ques- 
tion. A like difference exists among the great body of Democrats and Re- 

blicans, respectively. There isno party union on the subject. Moreover, 
Be question has not referred to the peopie for their judgment. The 
esire is afforded b. 


only indicationof the popular d unpartisan e ons 
of public o indicat. that the —.— of the people as a whole, and 
without re nes to party are us for repeal. 

When that question is removed consideration of pune, Spot and 
the however, the lines are drawn sharply on the and the 
— oie law. On each side, Democratic and Republican, the posi- 

ofa with reference toeither or both is a test of his party 
ty. A Democrat who does not vote for the repeal of the election law, 


lo; 
marae the destruction of the whole system of protection. and for a consti- 
tu ional tariff for revenue only. is false to his party. He forfeits his title to 
the name of Democrat. He puts himself outside of the 
ger vans e the Democracy and the people. 
holds true wit: Repu 

Hence we re. to think that the nonpartisan question of silver must 
soon be out of the way, and then the square partisan issues decided by the 


people last November will be settled by Congress in accordance with their 
mandate. of a Democratie Auministration ani «a Democratic 


The 

courting a necessary ublican alliance in order to a meas- 
ure as to which 8 not refreshing, is not , is not 
politically healthful. Na y the Democrats meet the to 


contest with them over — 

they should go to them for p- It is humiliating that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration should be relying upon it when the whole power is in their own 
hands. Mr. CRISP is Speaker of the House of Representatives, and not Mr. 
REED. Vice-President STEVENSON is $ 


The Democrats are 3 no Republican pete to re * 

t and invite ted Republican h lity. They want no Repub- 
to destroy the robbery of unconstitutional protection to pass 
a constitutional tariff for revenue only. . to do the whole job, 
of themselves and unaided, in obedience to command of the majority 


of the people. 
session of — — has now been in the Capitol nearly 


This extraordinary 
two months, and Mr. Cleveland has nin the White House nearly seven 
ple put the Democracy in 


months. It is nearly eleven months since the 
control of the Government with the command to destroy 8 of 
has struck 


as a system of robbery; yet, so far, nota blow 
or the extinction of the McKinley tariff, * the culminating atrocity of class 
L tion.“ The November elections are near at hand, and the fidelity of 
the Democratic to its trust is on trial. 
Stop wrang ing over silver! Stop parleying with protectionists in the 
pre on 


of a tariff for the destru of protection! Get through with 


paration 
the simple task of framing a constitutional tariff for revenue only, and have 
it before the House of Re mtatives as soon as the repe lof the election 


law is — The t to 
rule, y have had the catenin — 3 wae the fulfillment 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Dana is evidently a philosopher, and 
is getting a little suspicious of the alliance between the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats. I think that I see a little indecent 
has e on both sides as to which shall get in the foremost ranks 
of the Administration supporters of measure. I think the 
Republican followers of the Administration have thus far shown 
more enthusiasm than they have shown in staying in their seats 
to fight it out. 

Mr. President, the little episode in the discussion has been in- 
structive tome. I have learn-d from it that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] is practically oblivious to the im- 
portance of this bill, what great contempt he has for the rights 
of the minority, and his apparent idea that no good is ever ob- 
tained by checking the ruthless aspirations of the majority. 
The Senator compared this bill to the question of negroslavery, 
and pretended that 


THE ENSLAVEMENT OF FOUR MILLION PEOPLE 


in chattel slavery was more important than this 
scheme, which he is pushing forward with so much zeal, to en- 
slave sixty millions le on this continent and hundreds of 
nillionselsewhere. He is ignorant of history if he does not know 
that a people deprived of money become slaves, and have in all 
times become so: he is ignoraut of history if he does not know of 
this. He is ignorant of the intention of his associates if he does 
not know that the obiect of this scheme is so to augment the 
mete of debt as practically to absorb all of the p sol labor. 
He is ignorant of the situation if he does not know that he is en- 
gaged in a revolution more radical than any that has ever been 
attempted by legislation before; and he pretends that good al- 
ways ae from rash and violent and oppressive acts of the 
ma. ority. 

Why is it that by the Constitution and the laws for a hundred 

ears the minority have hid some rights to protest? Can that 

ator or any other Senator state an instance where the minor- 

ity has prevented the of a bill where that bill was not 
subsequently found to be bid? 

Suppose the majority had had its way in 1870. We should 
have had Chinese sovereignty. Suppose a majority had had its 
way in 1891. We should have had monarchy here. The minor- 
ity has done much good in preserving 


THE INTEGRITY OF THIS GOVERNMENT. 


The majority in this case is under the control of the money 

wer and the press. Does not everybody know that if Mr. 

leveland were in favor of free coinage that would have a ma- 
jority of two-thirds in each House of Congress? Does notevery- 
body know that the minions of the gold kings during the past 
have boasted of the power and advantage they enjoyed? Fals 
is not the first time that the Senator from Massachusetts in these 
hals has insisted that the majority should vote to put the chains 
of niata upon the people. He was quite as earnest two years 
ago to take the eleciive franehise from the people, to deny them 
nome rule, and to place them under the Exeouti 


of this coun 


ve control atthe 


8. 
Tha ve before heard arraigned here the rights of the minority. 
It is the duty of a patriotic minority to preserve liberty here. 
The majority have the power; the majority have the patronage, 
The majority bow the knee ta the gold kings, but there is gen- 
erally an honest minority that will not. If we had not an hon- 
est minority we should have no Renublic to-day. Let us be 
thankful that there is one place in this Capitol where the mi- 
nority voice can not be choked or closed by beitery, by patron- 
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wer—a where it can be heard; and that place is 
ene of the United States, which is the guardian of the 
liberties of the people. S 
Iam tired of nearing despotism advocated by legislation by 
the majority, a majority that did not exist twelve months ago, a 
majority that could not exist but for the Federal patronage, 
money influence, newspaper clamor, and everything that goes 
to blot liberty from the land. Let any bill that has been beaten 

in the Senate 

BY AN HONEST PATRIOTIO MINORITY 


its obstructive measures, be brought forward here, and see 

it is not denominated as hideous; see if it is not considered 

against the spirit of our institutions. But the majority has been 
beaten upon one bill, and it will be again. 

Who knows what interests are in the Chamber? Who knows 
how much bank stock and Government bonds are here? No in- 
vestigation has been had. 

Mr. President, I ask pardon for the digression. 

There is a gentleman in the South by the name of E. R. Quillin, 
who has written a letter which so happily describes the situa- 
tion that it attracted my attention. 1 do not want to shirk, but, 
as I am getting a little hoarse, I should like to have that read 
also, because I think it ought to be a part of the history of these 
times, inasmuch as it explains how this struggle is regarded. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indicated, 
in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[The Clayton (Ala.) Courier.] 
THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Thecorrespondent from Washi in the Montgomery Journal, after- 
‘writing of the splendid victory of the Democratic party on last November, 
and with it a revival of general contidence thatthe country was soon to enter 
upon a and liberal policy that would restore the vernment to the 
sole province of its founders, to be the people’s obedient servant, jealous in 
care of 5 needs. and prompt to anticipate their ties along 
every discernible path of progress. and it was proclaimed that the first duty 
of the hour for the people was to relieve them of crushing taxation, then to 
assure their civil liberties, then to place about the two metal moneys of the 
Constitution the safeguards of laws immutable tothe machination of for- 
eign financiering, goes on and says: 

‘How 3 dawned the day of Democratic redemption! Inspired 
with new hopes and buoyed with new aspirations, the horoscope was bright 
and rosy as unclouded June skies smiling to the rising sun. The sounn 
wasat with all the world. and harmonious in all their relations 
each other, the people of the great Republic set out trustfully to move al 
— wae and by the policies for which they declared at the last nationa 
election.’ 


Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I desire to have submitted to 
the Senate the question whether or not that paper shall be read 
by the Secret ef 
Mr. STEWART. If the Senator objects I shall read it myself. 

Mr. VILAS. I do object. 

Mr.STEWART. Asthe Senator objects, I shall read itmyself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin ob- 
jects to the Secretary reading asd pa r which has been sent to 
thedesk. The Chair will have rule governing the case. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


RULE XI.—OBJECTION TO READING A PAPER. 

When the reading of a paper is called for and objected to it shall be deter- 
mined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under Rule XI the Chair will sub- 
mit to the Senate the question whether the paper, the reading 
of which was called for by the Senator from Nevada, shall be 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair kindly have the title of the pa- 
per read so that Senators may understand what it is? 

The ViCE-PRESIDENT. The title will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{from the Clayton (Ala.) Courier.] 
THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 


Mr. HOAR. That is sufficient. I thought perhaps it wasa 
public document. 

Mr. PASCO. I understand that the Senator from Nevada has 
withdrawn his request for the reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. I withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada with- 
draws his 1 for the reading of the paper by the Secretary. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire the permission of the Senate to say 
that when objections of this kind are made, they ought to be 
made in limine. Senators ought not to wait until the paper is 
read, or half read, and then object. In my judgment, the objec- 
tion in this case has come too lute. Senators ought to be vig- 

ilant if they want to object. That is all I desire to say now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was the duty of the Chuir to take 

tice of the objection made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

nder the rule, the Chair has done so. The Senator from Ne- 


vada, however, in the meantime, has withdrawn his request for 
the reading of the paper at the desk. 
The reading of the paper was concluded by Mr. KYLE, as fol- 
OWS: 
But what of the change that has come over the — 8 of our political 
ams? For change indeed there has come as suddenly as some convulsion 
of the elements of air and water, shaken by power inscrutable to human con- 
ception. But this much is known: This change was wrought by an infiu- 
ence not within, but far without our domain. Sucha panic sets in as stupe- 
fies the simple people and baffles the serenest philosophers. The President 


calls an extrao session toretieve the country oi distress inflicted upon 
it by in Europe inimical to our money policy. who, with their al- 
lies in New York, begin what is no more nor less than an us and terrible 


assault upon what the best thought of the world concedes to be the metal 
wees of the masses. The great creditor nation, Great Britain, had lost 
heavily in other lands less solvent than ours; her money had 
holding as she does hundreds of millions of securities in 
ot most ae aa or 5 n 5 — 
e word was given to the New York banks, an ey urn, passed 
all the national banks of the country, that financial ruin and disaster were 
inevitable unless Congress made haste to repeal the silver-purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act. Secretary Carlisle goes to New York, and there, with 
trusted friends of the President, a conference is had, which the sympathetic 

‘ese proclaim is entirely harmonious. The call forthe extra on soon 

Ollows, and the bankers and the — peuS that the President's message 
will Go much to relieve the situat e asks the repeal of the Sherman 
act, while the banks and the press appland; the session convenes and the 
chosen friends of the A: tration present measures in complete accord 
with the message. It is a bitter disappointment to the defenders of the peo- 
ple’s money; for they can only see in this blunt declaration of policy not a 
ray of hope for silver. Western and Southern Democrats had been cheered 
by the cago platform declaring for bimetallic coinage without discrim- 
ination by the mints. Now, although they are asked to surrender their long 
cherished convictions, they are promised not even a makeshift, much less a 
substitute, which the party demanded. Silver coi is to bestopped alto- 
gether, and the chosen friends of the Administration will make nothing 
nearer a promise than that some of them profess to believe this action does 
not mean the demonetization of silver. 

From the humble plan of urgent appeals to Congress to relieve the coun- 
try of dire distress, the repealers resort to arrogance and threats that 
ronage will be withheld from those Democrats who have the hardih to 
differ with the Administration. Talk of the conspti of 1873! It does not 
hold a tallow candle to that of 1893. The first came a sneak thief, the 

comes now like a robber exulting in his power, relentless, cruel, brutal. 
Nearly the entire metropolitan press yield to the enormous pressure of the 
money power. to the beguiling sophistry of the bondholders and to the im- 
pertinent dictation of the national banks. The result is the most appalling 
visitation of unmerited vation that ever afflicted an innocent people. 
The conspirators overdid the . Members of the House, hitherto ar- 
dent advocates of free coinage of both metals, were weakened and stam- 


wn dearer, 
her safest 


peded. The majority in the House for the repeal was so that it so 
overmatched the expectation of the . that deemed 
it due time to loosen the torturous thumbscrew, belis the Senate would 


be bouna by the decisive action of the House. the 
Federal Legislature, to obey the will of the Executive and—get a place 
the pie counter. 

But not so; although there were in the Senate. as in the House, members 
who discovered excuse to defer the fond hopes they had raised among their 
constituencies, there were sturdy souls in the upper body not to be routed 
from unflinching defense of the policy which years and years of study, re- 
search, and observation convinced them was America's safest course 
in dealing with the nations and money powers of the world. But just now 
the banks are losing somewhat of their recent arrogant confidence, and are 

wing impatient and nsolent even to Senator VOORHEES, because of the 

elay in the Senate, a delay that he is utterly powerless to prevent. The 

Eastern press echoes and voices this effrontery, as it indulges in flippant 
and scornful words about senatorial dignity and deliberation. 

It is time the conspirators were reflecting on their own loss of ty in 
the manner they are counting unhatched chickens. Uncondi' 
will never pass the Senate without revolution which would be worse 


at 


bee! alone cun 
and will prevent the consummation of unconditional repeal, TELLER has 
called it a “damnable bill.” and so say they all. 

Senator VOORHEES occupies a most trying tion; and while he has 
made the best of it. he has the look of one who is in strange company, with 
which he is ill at ease. He has been obliged to sit and listen to some of the 
sh: t and plainest criticism of his abandonment of the cause of which he 
was for years an honored champion that ever fell upon the ears of a Sena- 
tor. And he hasa far-away look as though he was hearing from the 


in Indiana; and so are the others who have acted upon the l 
lation hearing from the popie. That hectic hus of resolu W. 
marked the of the 

lied o'er with a pale cast of doubt.“ Members of the House whose ears are 


not too far away from Mother Earth, and not carried away with inclining 
to the clink of gold, the promise of patron ge, and the ction of future 
power, may hear a mighty ominou rumbling that betokens the gathering 
of an avalanche of political retribution. 
The pose do not often all at the same time, but when they areonce 
busy shaping devioss to ouslave abd degrade chem, then gouc-nye to the fel 
usy shaping to enslave e , then o fel- 
lows “dressed in a little brief authority who heed not . Al. 
The voice of the people, through silent a time, 
While they look on and wonder at error and crime, 
Will answer nd get ae of their might, 
And roar like a lion attacked in the night. 


Mr. STEWART. I donot propose to read much from authori- 
ties upon this question, but inasmuch as 1 find such a general 
want of comprehension of the real subject, I should like to call 
the attention of the Senate to a very pointed and able article, 
and a short one, in the American Journal of Politics, written by 
F. J. Scott. I do not know the gentleman, but his article is en- 
titled The Gospel of Bimetallism,” and I think he states the 
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case very well. I think Senators who have not read up on this 
subject will do well to pay attention to this, and either read it 
themselves or listen to my reading: 


THE GOSPEL OF BIMETALLISM, 
[By F. J. Scott.] 
May it please the reader to be reminded of a few facts, and then to reason 
from them. 


FAOTS OF HISTORY. 
1. Gold and silver have together been the coin metals of the world since 
his records 


tory anything. 

2. For many centuries all civilized nations have endeavored by law to fix 
a relationship of value, and since the fifteenth century a definite weight and 
fineness for all goldand silver coins. Until 1873 these relations had me 
fixed and nearly invariable throughout the world; and both were equall 
bases for the issue of national and other bonds, of bank paper money, an 
other credit currency. 

3. That the great variations of 8 of each of these metals at differ- 
ent periods have not disturbed the business exchanges of the world which 
have been ‘ormed with both of them; for when the silver mines of Peru 
and Mexico were adding an unprecedented volume to the silver of the world 
the increase stimulated commerce, but did not materially affect the value of 
the coin relatively to gold; andwhen the unprecedented increase in gold pro- 
duction from o Australia, and Idaho from 1819 to 1865 was pouring 

a flood of gold into the commerce of the world, gold coins did not materially 

de te in value, ror silver increase, and both continued to be valued as 

before, relatively to each other; but both decreased in value relatively to 
commodities. ter on when the Comstock mines, from 1865 to 1874, bid fair 
~ to make a similar increase in silver, no fall ensued in the value of silver as 
metal, and the United States silver dollar in 1873 was worth 3 per cent more 
than its mate in gold. 

4. Previous to 1873 the laws of all the greatcommercial nations made gold 
and silver interchangeable at fixed proportions, some ma gold the na- 
tional unit and some silver, but the greater partsilver. The free coinage of 
only one of these metals obtained in one country, and of both metals in an- 
other country, so as to make the privileges of the two about equal in the 
world at l; and while the principal of bimetallism was not established in 
theory, the PEN ratios of the coins were, in fact, the ratio of the commer- 
cial value of the two metals, uncoined, throughout the world. 

5. The lessening value of silver began in 1873, when two among the greatest 
of commercial nations, the Uni States and Germany, ha chal 
their unit of currency from silver to gold, gave notice to the commercial 
world that silver might not in the future be as fully legalized as it always 
had been up to that time, as a standard basic money. France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland in their relation as The Latin Union,” in conse- 
quence of the action of the United States and Germ , deemed it prudent 
to stop the free coinage of silver. Thus legislation In the United States and 
Germany forced other countries to legislative acts increasing the potency 


of gold and d that of silver. 
legislation alone seems to have produced the derangement we now 
see, Reversal of that l tion by the United States would therefore seem 
to be the logical begi. of a restoration of the value of silver. 
FAOTS OF PHILOSOPHY. * 
1. The ave production and average value of two commodities is 
more equable than the average product or average ue of either one. 


Wheat and corn are the most valuable of the staple ro of the United 
States, If debts were payable in either, on the ratio of 50 pounds of wheat 
to 100 pounds of corn, itors and debtors would be aware that both grains 
weze liable to fluctuate in production and in demand so that the prudent 
business man weuld find it safer to have an option to pay in either than to 
bind himself to one only. If the creditor, by legislation, could make debts 
payable in one grain only, that grain would go up in price and the other 
would go down, no matter which was favored. And if any community were 
convinced thatsuch a law were to be enforced at some future time, the effect 
would follow, though not perhaps so rapidly. 

But eo long as an option remains the law of averages in production and 
demand operates to make the double standard more uniform than the N 
one. Assuredly, if the production of both increases more rapidly than the 
demand, both may fall in value relatively to other commodities, but it would 
not take more of both to pay a debt, and vice versa. This is a form of fiuctu- 
ation in the value of money and all other commodities that no intelligent 
government assumes to rd against. A barrel of flour is no more bought 
with the same number of gold dollars at different times than it is with the 
same number of silver dollars. The value of money is measured always by 
What it will buy, and fluctuates continually. The only infiuence law has in 
the matter is to ordain what metals shall be received as money, to coin those 
inetals, to guarantee the weight and fineness of the coins, and there to leave 
them. 

Now let us suppose that wheat and corn had been used as a medium of 
exch for untold centuries, measured by government measures and 
proportioned in value as two to one, by law, all over the world. Then sup- 
pose that several nations, large consumers of both, should make laws for- 

adding the same rate of transportation for corn as for wheat, deny its use 
except in very small amounts, in 88 of debts, and thus indicate its 
abandonment for a part of the use it before had. Would not everybody see 
that wheat would go up on the strength of its sole use for even that one 
purpose, and that corn would drop a little by reason of its disuse for one 

* 


27 at is an axiom that the value of all things which have commercial value 
is determined by use, and by the increase or decrease of the cost or rapidity 
of uction relatively to use. 
vidently if governments, which establish by law what is money and legal 
tender in payment of debts, make a law the effect of which is to diminish 
the potency of one kind of metal coin money, and to augment the use and 
ney of another kind, the law is a controlling factor to change the rela- 
ve and positive value of both metals. 
Itis estimated that nine-tenths of all the gold and silver commercially 


together out of market after it is thus used, and se ts back into com- 
merce; so that the commercial product of both meta 


ed free co! . Legislation is all to e an added potency 
for gold and a diminished potency for silver. Gold and silver falls, 
coinage and equal legal potency are for the two metals whatequal rates 


This is rather elementary, but I feel from the tenor of the de- 
bate on the other side that something more elementary and 
more in 1 style is needed than I am myself able to 
pive, It is not lengthy, anà I want to call particular attention 


Suppose that corn had been obstructed— 


He is supposing a case where corn and wheat had been used as 
money for a long time, and he says: 

Suppose that corn had been obstructed in transportation byan unequal 
rate tor quite a number of yena and in co: uence has fallen in value at 
the farm; and wheat has an added value equal to the decline on corn; and 
after this result had been wil: brought about by dealers in wheat, that 
these dealers should fill the air with denunciations of corn as a bulky and 
vulgar food, and no longer to be used in payment of de ts, and after the price 
should drop again by reason of such influences, the same dealers should sug- 
gest that as corn is not worth as much as formerly the government should 
make a new bushel measure for corn so that they shall havea half more toa 
bushel. Would that be wise legislation? Would it not be a changing of 
weights and measures for the benefit of one class, and fraud toward all 
others? Would it notsuggest legislation in the other direction, viz: to sto 
the unequal rate of transportation, and todisseminate the truth with re 
to the essentially constant and equal value of the great twin products? 
Would it not be wise to review the laws and undo the legislation which 


caused such mischief ? 
To reach honest bimetallism the road is direct, clear, and logical. All talks 


f maintaining the “parity” of the t tals while knocking out th 
TOR: under — of ‘gions Weed on 8 of the N of PORE 
or mercenary interest in gold and bonds, 
He puts it rather straight. There is a great deal of mer- 
cenary interest in gold bonds and in bank stocks all around. 


The first mistake in United States legislation on this subject was made in 
1873 when the gold dollar was substituted for silver as the unit of our cur- 
rency; the silver dollar having been the unit from the time of Washington 
down to that time. Had the double or combination unit, now known as the 
bimetallic unit, been adopted then, the basis would have been a safe one. 
Or, later, 
retical change 
metals. But when in 1873 the equality of rights to the mints was denied, bi- 
metallism received a stab from which it can only recover by a repeal of the 
legislation which ina ted the war on silver; by the establishment of 
the bimetallic unit; and by the restoration of free coinage alike to both met- 
als. This is the straight and narrow way," the only logical way to a real- 
= 9 5 honest bimetallism, and the restoration of the value and the par- 

ty of silver. 
it not reasonable to suppose that a reversal of the le; tion which 
prungna about this result may restore the value more rapidly than it was 
05 

We want honest dollars. The 8 ‘old dollars are not honest dollars. 
They are decidedly dishonest do! thin the past twenty years thoy 
have increased in value out of the loss on silver. The restoration of bimetal- 
lism EOR, and tically is to preserve the old yardstick of value 
against the revolutionists who have added 40 per cent to thevalue of gold by 
the legislation of the past twenty years. 

I agree with him. I am oppoved to these revolutions. 
opposed to anarchists, and of all mean anarchists the meanest 
are the anarchists of wealth. Itis very dangerous for anarchists 
of wealth to be trying these experiments. hen they 


UNDERTAKE TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE STANDARD 


and rob the masses, then they have no moral 5 to the protec- 
tion of law; it rests on the bare legal right. The time has often 
been in history when that right had to be maintained by might. 
Those who have got the wealth are entirely too few in number 
to make the present structure of society safe. A moneyed oli- 
garchy now, at this age of the world, could be triumphant for 
a while, but you know the men who gain wealth 5 ba by trick- 
ery, or by fraud can only defend it in that way. Their soldiers 
must be hired, and when the wealth of this country rests upon 
hired servants, soldiers of fortune who are hired, it is not well 

rotected. You had better have it distributed. You had better 
et the law of natural distribution operate, and letall people have 
some property, if you want to have property: safe, 2 18 
not safe when the few get it all by fraud. 

It may not come now, but these anarchists of wealth are 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR REVOLUTION. 


They are courageous, but when fraud and corruption seem 
most powerful there is the most danger. I recollect very well 
when in New York a disrespectful remark in regard to Boss 
Tweed subjected a man to a good deal of danger; I was told “a 
man might be arrested and sent tothe Tombs.” I recolleet very 
well when the Empire of Napoleon was peace on the surface, 
and fraud, rascality, and corruption were below. They had an 
election. The empire was peace; nobody dared question it, and 
in less than a year Napoleon fell. Whenany scheme based upon 
fraud and oppression seems most omnipotent it isin the most 
danger. hen slavery was protected by the Constitution they 
went still further and said it was a divine right, and the preach- 
ers preached that it was right. 

I remember the first time Lever heard the right of slavery 
questioned was in a town near Lake Ontario, Sodus Bay. I heard 
a discussion between a Presbyterian minister and Frederick 
Douglass. He was a young man just then coming out and he was 
questioning the divine ienr of slavery and the Presbyterian 
minister was maintaining its divine right. They were discuss- 
ing the question there from areligious standpoint. Ninety-nine 


I am 
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of all the religionists both North and South believed in that 
divine right, Everything was one way; but still there was 


A MORAL SENTIMENT AGAINST IT 


that convulsed this country and we had war as the result. When 
questions of that kind are smoldering beneath what appears to 
be a serene exterior there is danger. 

Do you know that the people of this country feel that they 
have been deeply wronged and are being robbed of their mone 7 
Do you know that there is a sense of injustice planted in the 
heart of every man who is driven from his home by reason of 
having his mortgage doubled by legislation? Do you not know 
that all his neighbors sympathized with him, and do you not 
know the sense of injustice that every man feels, when his prop- 
erty is depreciated to enhance the value of another man’s prop- 
erty? There are forty million, yes fifty million people, sixty 

Illion people in this country who feel that they were outraged 
by the act at 1873; and feeling so, they do not relish the arro- 

ance, they do not relish the self-righteousness, they do not rel- 
ish the cant, when those who have changed it and made gold 
the dishonest dollar talk about an honest dollar, talk about con- 
servatism, when by their very radical rascality they have 


REVOLUTIONIZED THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 


If you, resting here in security, do not believe there is a feel- 
ing fa this country produced bya great wrong you do not under- 
stand the situation. I know that money can newspapers; I 
know that patronage can sway majorities; I know that insolent 
majorities can demand a vote; that conscript substitutes are 
anxious to get heir work done and get home and get their pay. 
I know all that; [ understand it; but be admonished that there is 
a deep undercurrent in the minds and hearts of the American 
people that this great wrong ought not to go unpunished; and 
when they hear the arrogance of our British masters saying that 
they have an advantage of us and that they will not even con- 
sider the question of equities, but wey will take the last dollar; 
that they will not consider the use of both metals because they 
are a creditor nation and it is theirinterest; when they see those 
high in office in this country 2 J with their British masters 
that we ought to be robbed, thatit is legitimate to rob the Ameri- 
can people— when the American people hear this talk they have 
a feeling that the superficial man can not realize. 

I tell you, Mr. President, that those who are pressing this 
great wrong forward 

ARE TREADING UPON A VOLCANO, 

. because the great mass of the American people feel that it is a 
reat injustice and wrong. They see themselves driven from 
heir homes without fault of theirs. They see that all their 

efforts have availed nothing. They see poverty where there 
ought to be prosperity. They see the results of their labor 
transferred to a favored few, and most of them in foreign lands. 
They see those who fought for the independence of this count 
and the sons of those who sacrificed their lives for its independ- 
ence now begging bread, because you have destroyed the value 
of their property. Go into any old community and see the old 
inhabitants who have lived on the farm for ponora Hash, whose 
ancestors bore arms to secure the liberties of this country, and 
you will find them starving. Go along these streets and you will 
see the descendants of the men of the Revolution begging for low 
and menial places about the Departments, many a lady ask 

to be a charwoman, to get bread, and you see these offices dole: 

out to persons who can be serviceable, to persons 

* WHO CAN SERVE THE GOLD RING. 

You see in the fat places those whocan serve the gold oligarchy. 
Do you think the pve are blind to these outrages? Do you 
believe that they have no hearts to feel? They feel the de 
radation that you are ee upon them. They see the fast 
ual process of slavery which you are carrying on. They see the 
end is inevitable. Here are the charioteers of wealth riding whip 
and spur over the headsof the people. They see the newspa- 
parn in New York, owned by aliens and foreigners and influenced 

y foreign greed, doing all they can to destroy civil liberty where 
it has been defended most, the only place where there can be 
security. We hear Mr. Bennett and Mr. Pulitzer talk about 
abolishing the Senate, that it is no use; it is in our way; it pre- 
vents us from making money.” Two years ago those of us who 
were defending the rights of the people were heroes because it 
suited them. The rascals are heroes now. 

The men who write newspaper articles here of course work 
for hire. I do not blame the boys, because they could not get 
employment unless they didit. Take, for example, our friend 
Mr. Jones. When he was on the St. Louis Republican he was a 
good bimetallist, and now he abuses any man who thinks that 
way; and yet he isa very conscientious man. The question is, 
have his morals changed or has his position changed or his in- 
terest changed? These boys who write on the newspapers 


write just as the paper wants them. If they did not do it the 


could not get employment, Mr. Pulitzer, spending most of 
time in Europe, wants to make a point and to carry out some 
scheme, and of course the boys have to write that kind of stuff. 

If that does any good, allright; but when it gets outamong our 

ople it does us a great deal of good, because they appreciate it. 
Some of us would be very unpopular if you would of us 
flatteringly. If Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Bennett spoke of us favor- 
ably it would endanger our popularity. This author says: 

‘We want honest dollars. The present gold dollars are not honest dollars. 
They are deciaedly dishonest dollars. ithin the past twenty years thi 
have increased in value out of the loss on silver. The restoration of bimetal- 
lism theoretically 5 is to preserve the old yardstick of value 
against the revolutionists who have added 40 per cent to the value of gold 
by the legislation of the past twenty years. 

The gold dollar is a dishonest dollar to the extent that the metal in it ex- 
ceeds the mean value of gold and silver. The silver dollar is a dishonest dol- 
lar to the extent that the metal in it is less in value than the mean value of 
gold and silver. 

Our Government is at last brought face to face with the dange to itself 
from the abnormal demand for gold which our monetary legislation has 
been the principal agent in producing. All the nations, we hear, are scram- 
bling tor gold. It has risen constantly in value. It is rising now, and the 
failure to restore the parity“ of the two metals by the restoration of honest 
bimetallism will be the signal for a demand for gold that will send our Sec- 
retary to be a borrower, a beggar for money, and a manufacturer of debt for 
the country that refuses to use its own resources. 


That kind of business Mr. Carlisle must carry on; he must 
borrow money if he refuses to use the money that can be got 
from our mines, and he must continue to humiliate the United 
States. This author says: 

SELL GOLD WHEN IT IS HIGH. 

Permit me toask: When do we like best to let our wheat, cotton, 
and pork ay the country? When they bring a high price or a low price 
Was it a better policy to sell Lake Shore stock in Europe when it brought 
81.40 or when down to 60 cents? When anything is away upin price isa 
time to let it go, is it not, whether wheat, cotton, corn, or gold? Goldis 
priced now; very ‘h—has not been worth so much for many years. Let 
us sell it and get for it something, anything we want, in exc 

If the United States takes a bold initiative on this question and makes 
coinage f: France and England will probably find they have some gold to 
sell while it is away up. Germany is in a fair way to be cured of her Goy- 
ernment’s mania for the gold basis. Her farmers and manufacturers with 
great earnestness are pressing to have silver restored to its old equal place 
with gold; and they (potas to the steady misfortunes that have followed its 
demonetization as evidence of its folly. England in her Indian Empire, with 
her 240,000,000 people, is main the silver basis, while only her 40,000,000 
at home have the gold basis. Make silver coinage free and it will raise the 
price of silver all over the world. Dutch, English, French, and American 
coin 8 will hasten to buy silver while it is low priced wi h gold, 
which h priced. That will lower gold as the process goes on and raise 
8 vely to each other, I mean the joint value of the two remain- 

the same. 


Mr. President, then I want to call particular attention to 
Germany, and there is no doubt by precisely the same process 
with Germany the bondholders produced the depreciation of 
silver: 

Our country can turn back the tide of silver money depreciation by ex- 
actly the same 8 that Germany and the united bondholder classes of 
the great cities have produced it, viz, by making it the interest of hoarders 
of gold to sell in such volumes as to drop its price. The monometallists 
have been just deer years bearing silver. The United States is in a con- 
dition to turn the tables on them—to sell high and buy cheap. It is a battle 
of the democracies of this country, France, arid the world against the allied 
bond owners of the great cities. mpromises are out of order. 


I agree with this author. Compromises are out of order. How 
can we compromise with sin if we have to commit a crime? 
They do not propose to Someone unless we stab silver. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] would not consent 
to any compromise that was not a murder of silver. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PETTI- 
GREW for a call of the Sonate] 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest if Senators would spend more time 
in the Senate Chamber and less time in the cloakrooms, it would 
not be necessary to be thus elementary. They do not stay in the 
Chamber long enough to get a good understanding of the ques- 
tion. There has been enough silver talk in the last eight years 
here to give Senators some understanding of the question; but - 
when the gold men come forward and make their speeches, itis 
obvious that they have spent their time in the cloakroom and 
do not understand anything about it. I do not allude to the 

resent occupant of the chair [Mr. HILL in the chair], because 

e understands both sides. He occupies both sides, and of course 
he understands all about the question; but as to the rest of 
them they spend too much time in the cloakroom. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Nevada allowme to sug- 
gest to him that so far as the vacant seats were concerned—just 
before the last call for a quorum—it was caused by the fact that 
the Senator who has in charge the matter of calling the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the absence of a quorum informed Senators 
on this side that. they would be permitted to go and get their 
dinners, and he would not make a call for thirty minutes. The 
last call was not purposely made. 

Mr. STEWART. hat right have Senators to be so anxious 
about their dinners? They ought to forego eating. 
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Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 
Mr.STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] in- 
formed me a few minutes ago that it was the understanding there 
was to be no eall for half an hour. Z 

Mr. STEWART. I am sorry Senators were taken by surprise. 
I do not want to make them uncomfortable. When they get 
their stomachs filled if they would attend to business a e 
while and give usa chance to edueate them there would be some 
hope of progress, for I do not think there is any — 
world upon which there isso much interest as there is upon this 
question. I exclude from that remark my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And the Senator from Nevada also. 

Mr. STEWART. I may be excluded from that possibly, for I 
have been here and paying attention all the time. It is treated 
as a very light matter by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar). He called ita very trivial matter. He did not know 
there was anything vory much involved in it, and got very indig- 
nant to-day evidently he had been out of the Senate 
Chamber so much he did not understand what the question is; 
and that is why I have taken this author as a text, who states it 
more tersely I have been able todo. He says: 

Let our Government use its influence to place silver honestly on an equal- 
ity with gold for use in the United States alone. Free co: and equal 
I - er potency for silver would be the first step toc: the use of 

and the scramble for it. Increase the use and value of silver and you 
thenecessity for gold. The increased demand for gold is the result 


tion undermining the former potency of silver. The enactmentof 
metallic unit and free coinage of silver will down the value of 


of le; 
the 


Id and raise the value of silver. They will meet hal ig It has taken 
wenty years to — prey Silver to its present price. The h of time it 
may take to bring back the old parity in other parts of the world can not be 
foreseen, but the policy of honest bimetallism would be: and most 


heaithy in its effects on all productive industries in our own country. The 
2. A a A A ENE 
result in the universal adoption of bimetaliism. 

That is very different from the kind of bimetallism which is 
mon we hear here. The way to liberate ourselves 
from British rule is to lay down and let Great Britain place her 
financial heel across our neck! Absolute submission is the only 
independence that the greed of avarice can suggest to us. I be- 
lieve that is the plan the President suggests. 

nt of Lord Balfour's, late me minister of indi- 
chan 2 nations 2 —— in — 

Still the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says we can act in 
the other direction; we can do whatour enemies want us to do, 
and refuse to do what our friends advise. When the enemies of 
the human race—the bondholders, the parasites that prey upon 
the labor and toil of the world, and by legislation double eon- 
tracts advise a thing, | look withsuspicion upon it. I remarked 
this morning that Lam delighted to tind the course of the silver 
men distasteful to the gold aristocracy of Great Britain. They 
thought is was impudenceand e pose to resist for one mo- 
ment here their exorbitant and extortionate demands; and I see 
before me in America the sons of some, perhaps, who fought in 
the Revolution who the American financial flag, who 
trample upon it and value nothing but the British mark of serv- 
itude. It is English, you know,” English in this Chamber, if 
it turns out that way now. 

It was not the case until the present Administration came in. 
A majority in this Chamber were Ameriean; now the majority 
are in favor of making this people a financial colony of Great 
Brit in; and as they know it is pretty mean they do not like dis- 
cussion; they want to do the work and get it out of the way. 
They do not like to stay here and have the world gaze at their 

SURRENDER OF THE LIBERTIES OF THE AMERIOAN PEOPLE 


to this alien enemy. They do not like that, but the right of de- 
bate will enable us to keep them here fora little while. Weare 
fecble, it is true, but we can stay here a little while until the 
American people can see who betrays them and turns them over 
to British rule. This author goes on to say: 
‘S, late e minister of and, indi- 

Fo, — tans — — Kanna toc. our action in 2 

The land-holders, the manufacturers, and the colleges all agree 
with us, but that monster power that rules the English press, 
that knows no Liw but avarice, and no interest but rascality, in- 
humanity, and cruelty—that power dominates England and dom- 
inates us. It demands a pound of flesh and wants the pound 
doubled. The small demands of Shylock of old are looked con- 
temptuously upon by this new power that Gladstone so admires. 

Surely we who have a stronger interest than any other nation in sustain- 
ing the value of silver, ought to take the initiative in our own behalf. 


We took the initiative to destroy. The Senator from Ohio in 


his re „which was counteracted by the adverse report of Sen- 
ator Morgan of New York, declared that the single gold stand- 
ard was an American idea, yielded to reluctantly by ce that 


had the double standard. 


in the 


eration to ety how bal herself. eee 

i the Senator from South Dakota to read the rest of this 
article. 

Mr. KYLE read as follows: 


It is a trite old adage that He who would be free himself must strike the 
blow.“ But we have a in three international monetary conferences 
as a party self- + committed to an illogical policy of duplicity; ask- 


ing help to steer 
away from it of our own volition. and while continuing 
No ability of our delegates, — d able as they were, could extricate 
our Government from the humiliating tion they occupied in such con- 
ferences. American ears have tingied or irom 
sentatives, “if your Government believes in bimetallis: 
Government vote for it and adopt it? None so much interested as your- 
selves in coe it” = 

A very lucid writer (Charles Harrison, deceased) has illustrated the at, 
ow pote 

to 

all the time on one foot: ar, gi — 
corded to the other; or, not 
only one foot should 


national parties have 
y given their adhesion to the principle of bi- 
metallism, and State party conventions have done the same with even 
more distinctness, and a third party has arisen bearing this issue to the 
front, and the President ( by reason of the strength of this third 
party) has proclaimed himself a bimetallist. and desirous of main 
the parity of the two metals, why is it not the | l, the brave, the wise, 
the politic, the honest thing for United States to adopt the bi- 
metallic basis, enact equa! rights of free coinage for the two metals, 
and then send greeting to foreign then ask that the principle be rec- 
ee ae tage eee and law, as it has been in faci fora 


years 
When we tix the principie of bimetallism in our organic law we may then 
leave the details of eoinage to international conferences and to officers of 
mints. who have often little need and little knowledge of the problems 
of political economy that affect the common weal of mankind and 
involved in financial ait the equality of rights and the sta- 
bility of commerce throughout the world. 
— F. J. SCOTT. 


Mr. STEWART. I will make no further comment on the 
able article of Mr. Scott. It explains itself more fully. But, as 
my time has now expired, I take oco sion in the near fu- 
ture to present my views on other branches of the subject under 
consideration. 


Chinese Exclusion. 
SPEEOH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OP CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday and Saturday, October 13 and 1%, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3987) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to os the coming of Chinese persons into the United 
States,” approved 5. 1892— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The measure now before this House is of tre- 
mendous importance to the Pacific coast,especially to the State 
of California. More than one-third of all the Chinese inhab- 
itants of the United States are located in the city of San Fran- 
ciseo, most of them in the district which I have the honor torep- 
resent. I shall not attempt to go over in detail all of the grounds 
upon which the people of California object to Chinese immigra- 
tion and upon which they object to restoring the privilege of re- 
siding in this coun ry to the Chinese, who by their own defiance 
of our laws have forfeited that ple ce 

This task has been most fully and ably performed by my 
tinguished colleague from California[Mr. GEARY]. To him more 
than to any other man has the great West loo for the defense 
of its interests in this contest; and it gives me pleasure to tes- 
tify that in his effort their expectations have a fully and 
3 realized. If anything was wanting to complete his 
defense of our position it was furnished in the masterly and 
thorough argument of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. But there are some phases of the Chinese ques- 


dis- 
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tion which have not yet been discussed as I think they should 
be, and to them I devote my time. 


THE QUESTION OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Iam opposed to the extension of the period of registration for 
the Chinese, and I base my opposition upon a love of humanity as 
broad and as deep and as strong as that which animates the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] in his mistaken zeal for 
the improvement of Chinese civilization and the salvation of 
Chinese souls. I have no prejudice st the Chinese people, 
no desire to injure them nor to see them injured or oppressed. 
It is in no spirit of harshness or unkindness to the Chinese that 
I oppose their immigration to, and their residence in, our coun- 
try. I base my opposition upon my love for our Caucasian. civili- 
zation, upon my love for the glorious institutions of liberty, 
equality, and justice which constitute the crowning glory of my 
country, and to the defense, support, and promotion of which the 
life and property and sacred honor of every true American are 

constantly pledged and dedicated. 

I stand upon the universal, God-given right of self-defense, 
which belongs to communities and to nations, as well as to indi- 
viduals, and [ insist. upon the right and the duty of self-defense 
for our civilization, which is the soul of our national life, as fully 
as ths right and duty of self-defense against armed assailants of 
our physical autonomy is recognized. 

From the dark ages of universal tyranny and slavery, through 
centuries scarred by the agonies and stained with the blood and 
tears of God's noblest children, our civilization has been evolved, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of its preservation. 

Those scarred and blood-stained centuries represent the gulf 
between our civilization and the semibarb.rism of China. Can 
these civilizations be mingled, with advantage to the lower and 
no harm to the higher? That is the Marsa Gee the Eastern phi- 
lanthropists, but it is directly contrary to the knowledge which 
the evidence of actual experience hus given to the West. That 
experience has demonstrated that, in meeting and mingling, the 
higher civilization loses a hundred fold more than the inferior 


8. 
On the abstract question of philanthropy we are not far sepa- 
rated from our Eastern brethren, but, as they see the Chinese 
problem only in the abstract, they are in np such position as that 
which we occupy, to balance and compare the advantages and 
disadvantages of Chinese immigration to the cause of humanity 
and civilization. The wide difference of sentiment between the 
East and the West on the Chinese question is not due to any 
fundamental difference in our principles; it is due to the differ- 
ence between our tolerably complete knowledge of the question 
and your imperfect knowledge of it. You see the hardships 
imposed by our Federal laws upon the Chinese, and your sym- 
thies go out to them because you do not see the other side of 
he picture. We see the oppression, misery, degradation, and 
slavery to which our own laborers are reduced as a direct result 
of Chinese immigration. We see that the imported Chinese 
coolies are mere agencies in the hands of mononolists—domestic 
and foreign—by which our own people are gradually reduced to 
a condition of wretchedness approximating to the social con- 
dition of the Chinese slaves, and without the slightest feeling 
of malice against the unfortunate Chinamen we demand their 
exclusion and their deportation as necessary measures of defense 

to our own people. 

GEARY ACT MILD AND HUMANE, 


The bitter attacks which have been made upon theGeary law 
the press and in the pulpit, and upon the floor of this House, 
are without foundation and unjustifiable. That law was not, in 
any sense, harsh. It was mild and humane. It was not a de- 
rtation law, but a registration law. Under its terms no 
hinaman lawfully in this country at the time of its passage 
was to be deported, provided that he should, at any time within 
one year after its passuge, make up his mind to abide and obey 
its simple, easy, and convenient requirements. Every China- 
man was permitted to determine for himself whether he would 
comply with the law or submit to deportation as an alternative, 
and he was given a whole year within which to make up his 
mind on that question. 

Why did the Chinese refuse to register? Why did they refuse 
to submit to a reasonable regulation, such as all of the great na- 
3 the earth impose upon aliens sojourning within their 

ers: 

That regulation can scarcely be distinguished from the pass- 
port system established and enforced by nearly all of the great 
civilized nations. The wisdom of such laws among highly civi- 
lized nations has been questioned: but the obligation of a citizen 
of one country, going into the territory of another, to respect the 
passport laws of that country has never been questioned before. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] explains 
their failure to register by saying that they were advised by 


their employers and friends and by the lawyers whom they con- 
sulted that the reguiations thus made by Congress were uncon- 
stitutional, and, relying upon that advice, they refused to com- 
. the law. 8 

e McCreary bill, now under consideration, is practically an 
act to relieve them from the 8 ol their violation of 
the Geary law on the und that they were misied in the mat- 
ter by the advice of their lawyers. ow, sir, it isa matter of 
general knowledge, wherever the Chinese live in any numbers, 
that no Chinaman who refused to register was animated by any 
motive or judgment ar within himself, but was absolutely 
controlled and directed in his violation of our law by an edict 
issued by a combination of Chinese slave-owners known as the 
Six Companies.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge, sir, that nearly all of the 
Chinese laborers in this country have been imported practi- 
cally as slaves, and are owned, at least for the time of their resi- 
dence here, by these six importing Chinese companies. It is 
also a matter of common knowledge on the Pacific coast, and it 
can be easily proved to the satisfaction of any man upon this 
floor, that these companies have been constantly engaged inthe 
fraudulent importation of Chinamen intothiscountry during the 
whole period of our legal restriction and exclusion, in defiance 
of our laws. Sufficient evidence of this is to be found in the re- 
port of the select committee on immigration and naturalization, 
sent by this House to the Pacific coast in March, 1891, to inves- 
tigate questions arising under the Scott exclusion act. 

he testimony a this report shows that, in 5 
of the exclusion acts that had been passed prior to that time 
Chinese were being smuggled in over the British Columbian and 
the Mexican borders of the Pacific coast States and Territories 
constantly. 

What was the motive of the Six Companies in opposing regis- 
tration? It was, plainly and clearly, their purpose to prevent 
the authorities of this country from providing any satisfactory 
means of identifying the fraudulen 7 imported coolies whom 
they were bringing A great and lucrative part of the busi- 
ness of the Six Com es will be destroyed the very moment 
that a means of absolute identification of those who have a right 
to be here is established. It is impossible, owing to the abso- 
lute disregard of truth among the Chinese, and the cunning and 
skill displayed by them in all their evasions of our laws, tomake 
proof by parol to the satisfaction of any court, of the fraudu- 
aes ai any substantial part of the illegal importations thus 
effec 

As long as the Six Companies can prevent us from making 
satisfactory rules for the identification of thos: who havea right 
to reside here, and consequently a means of identifying those 
whocome in fraudulently, their trade will flourish, their impor- 
tations will continue, and they will grow rich by persistent vio- 
lations of our laws. They issued their edicts eee 
Chinese to register, and those who dared to defy our laws dared 
not defy the laws and the judicial institutions existing in this 
country among the Chinese, and to which they submit with ab- 
solute and unquestioning obedience. They did not refuse to 
register because of any personal objection that the individual 
Chinaman had to registeri They refused to register because 
they feared the iron bars and the pistols of the highbinders,” 
who threatened to mete out Chinese justice to those who would 
comply with our law, far more than they feared any law or insti- 
tution of this country. 

In the city of San Francisco where [ reside, and within the dis- 
trict which I represent, there are, and have been for twenty years, 
secret Chinese tribun us, dealing with offenses against the regu- 
lations of the Six Companies, dealing with offenses and obliga- 
tions arising between Chinimen, and executing their Chinese 
edicts with a rigor and a harshness unknown to the execution of 
any law ever made by the regular lawmakers of thiscountry; aye, 
often executing the death penalty with acertainty and aferocious-_ 
ness which makes the individual Chinaman fear and obey them, 
and which drives him back into his contractual slavery in spite 
of our constitutional and statutory guarantees of indiviđual lib- 
erty. They know no liberty. Though they are in a land where 
personal liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution and the laws, 
they dare notdemand the legal rights given them by our insti- 
tutions. 

Compliance with the Geary law was easy. Compliance with 
it would have secured to those lawfully within our bord rs the 
right to reside here just as longas they might desire. But the 
willful refusal to comply with its provisions imposed certain 
cl-arly defined consequences which they have chosen to take 
rather than to register. In obedience to the decrees of an alien 
institution in this country, and of alien laws—an Asiatic form of 
government within our Government—more rigorous and more 
etiective than our laws, they have chosen deportation as a con- 
sequence of their refusal to register. That consequence does 
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not flow from our action. It flows from their choice, deliber- 
ately made, upon a full year’s consideration. 

e gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] in attempt- 
ing to show that the enforcement of this law against the Chinese 
would be ad to our civilization, said that no other nation 
had done any that would compare in infamy with our pur- 
pose of depor eighty-five thousand Chinese residents of this 
country and sending them to the home from which they came, 
to the country to which they still owe allegiance, to the country 
to which they look for protection, and 8 whose ministers 
they now appeal for every claim of right which they assert un- 


der our treaties or our laws. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I think my friend has unin- 
tentionally misrepresented me. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not think I did. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I want to state wherein I 
think the gentleman misrepresented me—not intentionally, of 
course. I voted for the Geary act; I was in favor of its enforce- 
ment. One year having elapsed, I think under the circum- 
stances, as the Chinese were misled by the opinions of their 
attorneys, they ought to have six months more in which to reg- 
ister. If that is what the gentleman represented me as saying 
(for I was not in the Hall when he made the remark) then he 
represented me correctly. 

r. MAGUIRE. Let me state e what I said; and 
I think the gentleman will find no reason to object. 

The gentleman from Kentucky in speaking of ourenforcing the 
Geary law at this time, according tothe conditions which that 
law and the subsequent action of the Chinese people have cre- 
ated, and deporting 85,000 Chinamen now domiciled here, re- 
marked that such a course would disgrace our civilization, and 
would involve a violation of the rights of humanity, such as no 
other nation has ever committed. ThatI understand to be his 
statement. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I said insubstance (my h 
is printed) that if we should now undertake to deport 85,000 
Chinese who were misled by their attorneys, and who in my 
opinion desire now to register, it would be an act the like of 
which we could not find in modern times. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Now I say there is no self-respecting nation 
in the world that does not, when its passport laws have been 
wilfully and persistently violated, expel the alien who refuses to 
comply with those laws. I say that citizens of foreign countries 
who visit the most highly civilized nations of Europe mustshow 
their passports, must show their right to be in the country, or 
they must get out, if the laws require a passport. And this is 
an answer to the much-heralded claim that in the enforcement 
of the Geary act we require a Chinaman to prove his innocence, 
and put the burden of proof upon him for that purpose. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him one question? 

Mr. MAG Ves, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Do we impose the same re- 
strictions upon any other class of people within the United 
States that we do upon the ese? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; because we have no other class of 

ople who so persistently defy our laws and trample upon our 

nstitutions. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does any other nation on 
earth impose such restrictions upon ea! visiting the par- 
ticular nation as we do upon the Chinese 

Mr. MAGUIRE. You mean in exact provisions? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not know of any provisions in precisely 
the same terms. The Australian colonies have adopted a system 
very like ours for their protection. My colleague [Mr. GEARY] 
3 me that France has such a registration law applying to 
a ens. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman say that 
France has any such law opera on any class of pops going 
to France as we have to-day in operation against the Chinese— 
the law known as the Geary law? I believe no man can say 
that such is the fact. - 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My information is furnished by my colleagu 
[Mr. GEARY], who will answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Is there in nce any law 
compelling any man going there to register and prove his resi- 
dence and providing that he shall be presumed to be guilty of 
not having a residence in the country unless he shows the con- 


trary? 

Mr. GEARY. My colleague [Mr. MAGUIRE] yields for a mo- 
ment that I may answer the gentleman. ce has a law re- 
qurg that all aliens coming within her borders for the pur- 
pose of engaging in trades register and take out a certificate; 
and penalties are attached to the violation of that law, just as we 
attach penalties to the violation of our laws. There is nothing 
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new about such a provision. Mexico had such a law, up to 1867, 
requiring all aliens within her borders to re r; and when 
this Government made demand upon Mexico for redress of in- 
{arios inflicted on Americans in that country the answer made 

y the Mexican minister was that the persons claimed to have 
been injured were not registered, and therefore the Mexican 
Government was not responsible for any injury inflicted upon 


em. 

A law exactly similar to this was passed by England under 

George III on three different occasions, and I can not find any 

record of its ever having been repealed. 

12 McCREARY of Kentucky. Did they have to prove res- 
ence? 

Mr. GEARY. No; but the absence of the certificate is a suf- 
ficient proof to the contrary. We do not make a man who takes 
out a license to sell liquor prove his residence; but we say his 
business shall not be continued unless he exhibits the certificate 
to the ee authorities. 

Mr. REARY of Kentucky. Would it be presumed if you 
were arrested in France that you were guilty until you proved 
yourself innocent? 

Mr. GEARY. My friend can find an answer to that in the 
practice of our courts. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am not talking of the prac- 
tice of the courts, but of France. 

Mr. GEARY. Well, I did not have an opportunity of visitin 
France in the capacity of my friend. I presume he was allow 
to Ro without itand notrequired to make proof either. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman from Kentucky is exercised 
perhaps because he was not asked to register over there. 


SIMPLY A FASSPORT SYSTEM 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there isan apparent harshness in the state- 
ment that 5 man charged with an offense must prove his inno- 
cence—that there is a presumption of guilt if a man is charged 
witb refusing or failing to comply with the law. IfaChinaman 
is unjustly charged with violating the registry provision of the 
Geary law, he is himself 8 possessed, not only of the 
knowledge, but of the exclusive evidence of his right to reside 
in this country. Why should he not be required to produce it 
just as I would be compelled to produce my passport if I should 
visit France or Germany. 

A demand for the passport of an alien is not a trial for crime. 

While a violation of the registry provision of the Geary act 
involves a forfeiture of the violator’s privilege of residing in this 
country, it is not a crime in itself. 

The Geary law POR provides, substantially, that no Chinese 

rson is presumed to have a right to be in this country unless 

o has the certificate which the law requires him to take out. 
That is made the sole evidence of his right to be in this country. 
It is made at once the exclusive and the conclusive evidence of 
that right. When he ischarged with being here unlawfully and 
says: I am here lawfully, the court says, produce your certificate. 
That is the affirmative proof of innocence about which these gen- 
tlemen have been talkin Pg that and nothing more. He 
carries in his pocket, under the law, the exclusive evidence of 
his right to be here, if he has a right to be here, and the law 
simply requires that he shall put his hand in his pocket and 
produce that exclusive evidence of hisright when itis demanded. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Just the same as you would have 
to do when 1957 went to Europe. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is as my friend suggests, as if I went to 
France, not as a commissioner of finance but as a common citi- 
zen of this country, I would be required to exhibit my 9 
whenever requested to do so by a proper officer. I would be 
asked to prove my right to be there and would have to produce 
my passport, just as the Geary law requires the Chinaman to 
produce his port—certificate of registration—which is the 
exclusive evidence of his right to be and to remain in this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the immigration of Chinese to this coun- 
try and the residence of Chinese amongst us has been to us a 
curse anda blight. The Pacific coast felt this, of course, 
more deeply than any other part of the country. The Pacific 
coast receives them. Nine-tenths of the Chinamen coming to 
this country have been sifted through San Francisco. They 
have been, to some extent, filtered through the rest of the 
country, but the great burden of all the incubus and of all the 
hardships resulting from Chinese immigration have fallen on 
the Pacific coast States and Territories. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman answer me what the rela- 
tive proportion is between the Chinese and the white population 
in the Pacific States? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In the district which I represent there is a 
vastly greater number of adult Chinese male population than of 
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adult males of the Caucasian race, citizens and aliens combined. 
That is the situation there. That was true of the whole city of 
San Francisco, according to the statistics, until quite recently. 
I believe it to be the condition in San Francisco now. I believe 
the census returns of Chinese population in San Francisco to be 
wholly and grossly inaccurate. 

I do not impute mg fault to the census bureau in the matter. 
It issimply impossible to getan accurate return of Chinese popu- 
lation without their active coöperation. Ever since 1880 the 
have had a strong motive for concealing their numbers, and 
believe they have done so. 5 

Mr.WEADOCK. Let me ask the gentleman when it was that 
you had a vote on the question of Chinese immigration on the 
coast? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In 1879. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Was not the result of that vote 150,000 
against admitting the Chinese to 600 in favor of it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. One hundred and fifty-four thousand in op- 
position to their immigration and 883 in favor of it, if my memory 
serves me right. 

Mr. WEADOCK. One hundred and fifty-four thousand against 
Chinese immigration? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, from the social standpoint, from the moral 
standpoint, from the sanitary standpoint, from the industrial 
standpoint, Chinese immigration has been a curse and a blight 
upon the fairest portion of this tland of ours for thirty years. 
California is the garden spot of the American Union and she has 
been well nigh reduced to the level of a Chinese colony. The 
exclusion acts have happily proeven her from that fate, but the 
exclusion accomplished by those laws has not been by any means 
complete or perfect. 

Such laws are extremely difficult of enforcement directly be- 
cause of the vast lengths of our unprotected coast and border 
lines, across which they come almost at will. 

The Geary law has vastly simplified the enforcement of exclu- 
sion, and although little has been done to carry out its purpose, 
our people look with dread upon the threatened surrender of any 
of its advantages. 

Now, [ do nvt intend to discuss the course of the present Ad- 
ministration in the enforcement of the Geary act since the 5th 
of May, 1893, but I am bound to admit that it needs defense. 

I believe that the Treasury Department has, from the begin- 
ning, done its duty fairly; that it recognized a law regwariy 
enacted by this Congress as a sacred thing, which it is the duty 
of the executive department of this Government to enforce un- 
til it isrepealed. 

But there has been great complaint, and just cause for com- 
. on account of the course pursued by the Department of 

ust ice of the present Administration. That, perhaps, has been 
sufficiently discussed by my colleague [Mr. GEARY], and in the 
letter read by my colleague [Mr. BOWERS of California], ad- 
dressed by Judge ise of th t State to the 5 of 
the United States. Why did not the Departmentof Justice pro- 
ceed with deportations to the extent of the means at its disposal? 
Why did it not deport the two Chinamen who were remanded 
by the United States Supreme Court for deportation in the test 
‘case? If the reason hasbeen communicated to any member of 
this House I would like to hear it. 

“THE CHINESE HIGHBINDERS. 

There are thousands of professional Chinese criminals, known 
as highbinders, in this country, hundreds of whom were pirates 
in China, Banished from that country they came to our shores, 
to burglarize our housesand to swell the rake of the overstocked 
highbinder societies here. 

A large te of these wretches are now subject to depor- 
tation for ng to register under the Geary act, and one of the 
worst features of the McCreary bill is that it will restore to them 
the privilege of remaining in this country. 

Mr. BRETZ. What isa highbinder? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. A highbinder is just what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] described him tobe. A high- 
binder is a professional blackmailer and murderer, a man whose 
business itis to levy tribute upon the industrious people of his 
race, and upon the fallen women of his race, and who in case of 
denial to himself or to his society, will enforce the payment of 
that tribute by violence and murder in the most brata and re- 
volting forms, 

Mr. BRETZ. Chinamen or white people? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Chinamen entirely. Do you mean to ask if 
the e ea assault white people? 

Mr. BRETZ. Yes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Notin San Francisco, just yet. 

In this behalf, it is probable that they are more strongly in- 
fluenced by the fear of what the white people would do than by 
moral considerations. A Chinaman who will murder another 


Chinaman for money would probably not be restrained from mur- 
dering white men by conscientious scruples alone. 

Now, sir, immediately after the decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, affirming the validity of the 
Geary act, and establishing its constitutionality, the chief of 
police of the city of San Francisco offered, through his officers, 
who are thoroughly familiar with Chinatown and with the Chi- 
nese population, to point out one thousand highbinders—profes- 
sional criminals—who had been satisfactorily shown to be such, 
in the course of his dealings with them, and asked that, as they 
had not registered, the deportation laws should be put into force 
against them first, and that they should be driven out. 

In that way it was hoped to get rid of that element, with an 
element which it controls, the Chinese female slaves who have 
been imported to San Francisco and scattered around the sur- 
rounding towns for immoral purposes. It was proposed that 
they should be driven out, and a partof the moral cancer which 
they brought with them thus cut away and removed from the 
State. 

If that had been done, if to the extent of the means available 
the suggestion of the chief of police had been accepted, and one 
thousand—a small proportion of the Chinese criminal element 
there—had been deported, the people would have felt much more 
kindly toward the proposition now made of giving to the Chinese 
another chance for registration. These highbinders have pre- 
vented their fellow-countrymen from registering, at the behest 
and command of the Chinese Six Companies, and the people felt 
that, when this great class of criminals and moral lepers had 
placed themselves within the reach of our laws for deportation, 
they should be promptly dealt with. It seemed asif the time 
long and patiently awaited had come, when, under the laws of 
our country, their privilege of remaining here would be can- 
celed, and ornia relieved of that portion of its moralscourge. 

But the people’s hopes were not realized, and now the propo- 
sition is to restore to all those people, as fully as to all other 
Chinese, the right to register, the right toremain, the right (or 
n to carry on their infamous traffic,and execute the 
Asiatic laws now prevailing in that portion of San Francisco oc- 
cupied by the Chinese. If the law had been enforced to that ex- 
tent, or if the law remaining unrepealed and unamended shall 
be enforced to that extent, until the highbinder element shall be 
banished, there would be far less objection to extending the pe- 
riod of registration, under proper safeguards, to those then re- 
maining. Ido not mean that we should now give any direction 
that any ticular class of the Chinese who have forfeited their 
rights to live here should be selected by law for deportation; but 
if the Government, exercising the powers and the means given 
to it by this Congress, should go on for the next two years trying 
and deporting that class of Chinamen, as we would have the right 
to do, one great object would be achieved. 

Only a certain number, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McCREARY] showed the other day, can be tried and deported 
within a given time. It would take two years to get rid of the 
classes that bear the brand of at least one term of penal servi- 
tude for violations of the laws of California. 

Why not let the matl law stand as it isfor two years, provide 
a reasonable fund for the deportation of those with whom the 
courts can deal in that time, and let the worst element of our 
Chinese population be disposed of before we further discuss the 
propriety of giving the less objectionable another chance to 
register? 

ft that should go on for two years under the provisions, as to 
means, made by this Congress, the Chinese population would be 
very largely scattered from San Francisco; the vilest of its 
criminal elements would have been sent from our shores en- 
tirely; a better feeling would prevail everywhere 9 
the treatment of the Chinese question; and we might then, wi 
a safety which we can not count on now, reopen to such Chinese 
as might then remain in the country the opportunity for regis- 
tering, if we should deem it wise, under the conditions then ex- 
isting, so todo. But until the most offensive, the most degrad- 
ing, the most destructive influence of the residence of the pres- 
ent body of Chinese in this country shall be removed, under the 
right which they themselves have unquestionably given us, any 
provision for extending the period of registration will be a se- 
vere blow to the interests of the Pacific States. 

PRIVILEGE ROBS LABOR. 
The people of California are unanimous—no, not quite unani- 


mous—— 

Mr. MORSE. Right there will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; not yet. Let mefinish whatI am about 
to say and then I will answer your question. 

I was going to say that the people of Californiaare unanimous 
in their desire to be rid of this element; but unfortunately there 
are some Californians who are in aposition to enjoy the benefits, 
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the substantial benefits, flowing from a system of civilization 
such as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLEs] presented 
here as one agreeable to his mind—the lowest wages at which 


servile labor can possibly be secured, and an aristocracy of em- 
5 growing rich by their privilege of appropriating the 
ts of others’ toil. 

Tne gentleman favors a higher standard for American labor, 
but it is manifestly impossible to maintain one standard of wages 
for American labor and another foralien labor 33 
— market, with natural opportunities equally closed against 

em. 

The principles of democracy, in accordance with the laws of 
God, recognize but one rule of rightamong men. That rule of 
right awards to labor all that it produces. It is utterly incom- 
patible with the asserted right of any class to live, by privilege, 
upon the labor of others. 

Cheap labor is labor that is worth more than its es—labor 
that produces more than it receives—and any industrial system 
which compels labor to give up to a privileged class any portion 
of the wealth which it produces is a system of robbery, abhor- 
rent to the laws of God and destructive of the primary principle 
of human gi ac RAT i 

There are a few h d monopolists in California who favor 
Chinese i tion, because it furnishes them with cheap 
labor and enables them to live more luxuriously at the expense 
of ae laboring classes. Now, I will answer the gentleman's 

uestion. . 

= Mr. MORSE. My question, Mr. Speaker, is this. The gen- 
tleman speaks about no difference of opinion, and substantial 
unanimity in regard to the matter of restricting immigration of 
Chinese. I do not think there is any difference of opinion here 
about that. I think the House is a unit on the subject of re- 
striction. The gentleman spoke about a vote that was had in 
California. That was several years since, of course. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It was in 1879. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course that antedates the Geary law, which 
Was passed by the . Congress. I Want to ask my 
friend from California he understood that vote to which he 
has PAENG to be anindorsement of the Geary act? Thatismy 
question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I understood that vote to be a declaration 
that in the experience of the people of California Chinese immi- 

tion was a curse; and that, for the benefit of the State of 

lifornia and of our common Union, it ought to be stopped. It 
went nofurther than that, because there were no further ques- 
tions presented to the voters at that time. It was an indorse- 
ment of the principle of the Geary act, although the act itself 
was not in existence. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemen ailow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. REILLY. Itisthis. If therehad been noquestion about 
the validity of the act of 1892, the Geary act, and it was thor- 
oughly understood by the Chinese seo ge themselves that it was 
to be enforced, what effect do you think that would have had in 
Laer, oos of the country those who felt or knew they were un- 
lawfully here? Would any great number of the Chinese have 
gone, somay 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ifon the5th of May of this year, immediate 
steps had been taken to enforce the deportation clause of the 
eh ht they would have gone from our country in thousands, 
and they would have gone at once. 

Mr. ILLY. Well, now, if the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, extending the privilege of register- 
ing fora period of six months only is and it is under- 
stood that it is to be enforced, would it have the sume effect? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It would not be understood that it would be 
enforced. The attorneys for these six companies are already 
telling their people that, as the vote in the Supreme Court of 
the United States (I use the word vote most respectfully) stood 
5 to 3 on the constitutionality of the Geary act, with one jus- 
tice absent, who is sup d by them to be opposed to the deci- 
sion of the majority of the court; with a new judge, supposed to 
be in oar re} with the Eastern sentiment on that subject the 
will be able, ia new law be pissed and anew testcase presen 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, to have the registra- 
tion and deportation act declured unconstitutional by that court. 
They are counting upon it. They are advising their clients in 
that way to-day. They will make the contest. This will be a 
battle to the death on the part of the Six Companies, and as long 
as the highbinder“ influence cın coerce the individual Chi- 
nese, any law which will destroy the importing business of those 
companies will be resisted. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from California to a statement made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, He is a gentleman who does 


not speak at random, and I believe he spoke advisedly when he 
d as I remember, that he had information that the Chinese 
would register if the time wis extended six months. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Did he say that he had received that in- 
formation from individual Chinamen, or from anybody author- 
ized to speak forthem? 

Mr. MORSE. From somebody authorized to speak for them, 
I understood. 

Mr. BRETZ. Who was that? 

Mr. MORSE. He did not say, but we may infer that it was 
the Chinese minister. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Hewas asked who it was, because it was sus- 
pected that he referred to the Chinese minister, and because, on 
the Pacitic coast, it has been supposed that the Chinese minister 
and the Chinese consul have been ‘standing in” with the Six 
Companies in their detiance of our laws. 

Mr. PIGOTT. Let me ask the 83 why it is that no 
amendment has been proposed excluding from the advantages 
of this extension act those persons who are known as highbinders 
and criminals? 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. I would vote for that. 

Mr. GEARY. Well, we will take your vote, and offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. All right. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. We will present an amendment providing 
that the extension shall not operate to include any person who 
has ever been convicted of crime in this country. 

LAND MONOPOLY AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. MORSE] scouted the 
idea that 90,000 or 100, 000 Chinese in this great country could 
be a source of any real hardship to the country, or any menace 
to our institutions, social, political, or industrial, and as one 
basis for his statement in that beh lf he called attention to the 
magnificent, boundless, inexhaustible, natural resources of this 
country. Our natural resources are indeed measureless and in- 
exhaustible, and if they were open to the people of this country 
on fair and equal terms—on the terms on which the great Cre- 
ator gave them to mankind—the gentleman's argument on that 
phase of the question would be sound. 

But these natural resources, without access to which labor can 
produce nowealth atall, are notopen to the peop.e. They are 
monopolized. Monopolized—in that word see, ye ages, com- 
prie “the cause of the curses all annals contain.” Chinese 

abor would not and could not oppress American labor if our 
lands were free, but, as it is, land monopoly and cheap imported 
labor are the 1 715 and the nether Istones, between which 
American labor is being ground into serfdom and pauperism, as 
I will presently explain. The natural resources of the Pacific 
coast, the natural resources of our entire country, are the pri- 
yate property of a few individuals. 

This great country, which we are pleased to call ours, belongs, 
by le: title, to a few landlords whose number and proportion 
to the whole people are annually growing less. 

Every chea; ug of labor, by any means, increases the mar- 
ket value of the land and the rent rolls o! its owners; thus, by a 
double process, widening the gulf between the landless poor and 
our growing landed aristocracy. American labor, driven from 
the natural sources of independent self-employment, is forced to 
enter the labor markets of cities and towns and compete for em- 
ployment with the cheapest labor that is there offered for sale. 
Mr. MORSE. Who is responsible for that condition? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The ple are responsible, because they 
have the power to correct the evil and do not exercise that power; 
but it is to be hoped that the people will ere long relieve them- 
selves of that responsibility. 

The monopoly of the natural earth and its God-given resources 
is the colossal crime of modern civilization, beside which all 
other oppressions of the poor are insignificant. Land is the ex- 
clusive source of human subsistence. All wealth, all means of 
physical subsistence, are extracted by labor from the natural 
earth. Indeed, man is a land animal in every sense. His food, 
his clothing, his shelter, his very body, all come from the land 
and all to the land return again. He must live upon the land 
and from the land, if he live at all. Even the sailor and the 
aeronaut are not exempt from these conditions of human exist- 
ence, for the decks trodden by the one and the bars and ropes 
which support the other are of land. 

The right to life, which we all regard as sacred and inalien- 


able, can not be more sacred than the right of access to the ex- 


clusive means by which life can be supported. You take my 


life when you do take the means whereby I live.” 

Yet, in this land of unexampled and unparalleled political lib- 
orty, a few men own and control the only source from which the 
masses of the people can draw their subsistence. 

Those few have, therefore, the unnatural power to dictate the 
terms upon which the masses of the people of this country can 
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live—to fix the terms upon which they may have access to the 
natural resources that the Creator made necessary to the sup- 
rt of their lives. The Creator not only made and freely gave 
resources as a common heritage to all his children for 
their support and sustenance, but he is constantly from day to 
day re . and improving them by the operation of his 
Ws. 
The creative power, by its g seasons, by its sunligh 
„ n its processes of growth 
and decay in the vegetable and in the an world, Is ever 
building up and replenishing the elements of the land that yield 


subsistence for mankind. 

The unquestioned legal right of our landed class to entirely 
exclude their fellow-citizens from the lands of our country in- 
volves the power to inflict all oppressions less than such exclusion. 

We have, therefore, under the forms of the greatest political 
freedom, a land system which creates an absolute despotism, 
under which the land-owning classes are lords of the industries, 
the liberties, and even the lives of their landless fellow-citizens. 

It is in connection with this institution and this condition that 
we must consider the question of Chinese immigration. Tocon- 
sider the question abstractly is not to consider it at all. Upon 
the abstract question of human rights we are practically agreed. 

You plead for justice and humanity to 85,000 Chinese. I plead 
for justice and humanity to 60,000,000 of Americans, whose hard 
conditions of life are being made harder by competition with 
Chinese slavery. 

You do not see that you are aang e e for an increase of 
the oppressive power of American dlordism. with very little 
if any good to the individual Chinamen in whose names you 

ag. 
Tran; they will be slaves if they are returned to China, but 
they will be slaves if they remain in this country, and their 
presence here will tend to degrade our laborers to the level of 
Slavery. 
HOW LABOR IS DEGRADED. 

The condition of land monopoly prevailing in this country 
tends to fix the wages of all labor uccording to the standard of 
living of the lowest class of laborersseeking employment in the 
country. 

American labor is no longer free, because its natural oppor- 
tunities for self-employment, although they are measurelessand 
inexhaustible, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
has said, are closed against it by monopoly. It can no longer 
escape from an unsatisfactory labor market, but, in spite of the 


fact that wages bear no relation whatever to the value of labor, 


it must bid for employment against the cheapest labor that is 
offered there. . 

The tendency and the end of such competition in an over- 
crowded labor market where there is still an army of unem- 

oyed laborers, after all demands for labor have been sappien: 

to reduce all wages to the line at which the unemployed sur- 
lus, 2 g the alternative of beggary and starvation, are willing 
work. 

Lhaveseen the whole problem of labor's degradation worked out 
in practical-life before my own eyes. Thirty years ago, sir, labor 
in California was comparatively free, because land was compara- 
tively free there. Labor was then paid according to its produc- 
tion and not according to the lowest standard of living prevail- 
ing among the laborers as now. It was then worth what it pro- 
duced and it was paid accordingly. 

Laborers being then free to go upon the virgin soil and build 
their homes and establish their own industries, and being able 
there to comfortably feed and clothe their families and to edu- 
cate their children in the standard branches of useful learning. 
were not obliged to remain in the labor market when it offered 
less favorable conditions. Then California was labor's “ Prom- 
ised Land.” Then California was the last rampart from which 
the boasted and really glorious “standard of American labor” 
has been permitted to float. 

Then there were in our land no tramps, few paupers, and no 
surplus labor in enforced idleness. 

hen sparseness of population and the consequent lack of so- 
cial advantages, imposed the only hardships that were known. 
What wonder that those who knew the freedom and the happi- 
ness of those conditions yearn for their return. 

I saw the change of social conditions come. I saw the shadow 
of land monopoly steal over and encompass our Golden State. I 
saw a few hundred men become the absolute owners and masters 
of her great material resources, that were munifestly intended 
by their Creator to furnish homes and subsistence to 40,000,000 
people. Isaw an empire of her best and richest land pass by 
act of Congress under the dominion of a single, soulless corpora- 
tion. I saw the gates of natural independence in home and in- 
* dustry closed against American labor. 


I saw labor driven from its lucrative and independent retreats 


in the mountains and valleys into the markets of the cities and 
towns, there to be sold as a commodity at prices fixed by the 
laws of trade. : 

I saw the wages of American labor chanot from the value of 
its prođuct down to the price fixed by the alternative ok san nh 
ism, while the wealth-producing power of labor was in on 
the average, in all departments of industry elevenfold. 

I saw the beneficiaries of monopoly manipulating the labor 
market to keep the price of labor down. I saw them importing, 
in tens of thousands, the coolies of China, not for the benefit of 
the Chinamen, as Eastern phil e Seas persist in believing, 
but for the double p of bearing the labor market, by main- 
taining a surplus and of teaching American laborers to live on 
the rations of Asiatic slavery. Tnese beneficiaries, let me sa; 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY], are the = 
fornians whose brass bands and streaming banners heralded the 
dawn of Asiatic slavery on the Pacific coast in the ratification 
of the Burlingame treaty; und they, sir, would again furnish 
bands and banners to celebrate the resumption of their slave 
traffic if the Geary act were repealed. 

In the great State of California, whose natural resources are 
confessedly eapable of supporting 40,000,000 people, I saw the 
horrors that are sup to result only from overpopulation, 
prevailing with a population of only 1,000,000. 

Isaw che millionaire and the tramp, contemporaneous menaces 
to our civilization, arise out of these conditions. 

I saw the million re, without productive effort on his part, 
become a multi-millionaire, upon the tribute commanded by his 
purchased and granted privileges: and I saw the army of pau- 
perism growing as he grew, and growing because of the condi- 
tions that made him w—recruited by thousands from the 
ranks of unemployed labor—a ghastly procession of vice and 
crime, and rags and filth, and torment and d , drifting list- 
lessly, as “ flotsam and on the tide of our civilization 
to whatever 9 a just God may deem suitable at the elose of 
their earthly hell. 

These are the resultsas I have seen them on the Pacifie coast, 
of land monopoly, supplemented by the importation of Chinese 
slaves. These are the conditions whieh we seek to mitigate by 
the enforcement of the Geary act. 

The picture that I have drawn is no “distorted vision,” no 
“distempered dream,” but a stern tragedy in real life enacted 
in the open light of day. An awful tragedy on which the cur- 
tain rose within my memory, and upon the last act of which— 
the final triumph of humanity over monopoly—I hope to see the 
curtain fall within my lifetime. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME. 

These results of land monopoly are not (excepting the Chinese 
slavery phase) peculiar to California or the West. 

They prevail throughout the civilized world, wherever our 
land system prevails; but in the older sections of our country the 
change from free conditions antedates the earliest recollections 
of the e ye now upon the stage of public life, and the Chi- 
nese phase of our Western problem has no parallel east of the 
Rocky Mountains. J 

But it has a striking parallel in the h of the decline and 
fall of the civilization and power of ancient Rome. 

Macaulay tells us that“ in the brave days of old,“ when Rome 
was mistress of the world; when to be a citizen of Rome was 
esteemed the proudest privilege of manhood, her lands were 
fairly portioned ° among her citizens. In the period of her de- 
cline and fall the lands had become the property of a few great 
landlords who employed slaves to work them. The landless 
citizens, thus excluded from the poor privilege of working as 
laborers upon the lands which once their fathers owned, drifted 
helplessly to the cities and towns, and there, in the helplessness 
of enforced idleness, they sank into pauperism and vice. Their 
debased suffrage bec une mere Peet ans ra in the market, thus 
1 instead of controlling the powers of the monopolists. 
The soldiers of Rome became supplicants for alms, and their 
children hereditary paupers. The outer form of her official life 
alone preserved the semblance of Rome's departed glory. Then 
Rome fell, and, over the sepulchre of her once splendid olviliza- 
tion, her epitaph was written: ‘‘Latijundia perdidere Italiam” 
(“Great estates ruined Italy”). 

Shall history be permitted to repeat itself? Shall the lords of 
our land be permitted to work it with slave labor? Shall they 
be permitted to exclude our brethern, and our fellow-citizens 
from the poor privilege of earning their living as hired. labor- 
ers upon the land in which, by natural right, they have an equal 
RETA ihc 185 . eee, — 

they be permi or their private gain to g 
our country the curse that shattered the Empire of Rome? Shall 
they be permitted to turn our civilization backward, and make 
the ages of its development droop = 

No; this is our country, this is our civilization. Their preser- 
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vation is our first, and our highest duty, and is the truest friend- 


ship to mankind. : 

e of the West do not yield to the Pare of New England in 
love of humanity. Asa native son of New England I glory in 
her devotion to the cause of liberty, and civilization. Our war- 
fare is not t the unfortunate Chinamen. We would rather 
help them than hurt them. ö 

e are struggling to preserve our own people from the hell 
of slavery that yawns beneath them. That accomplished, we will, 
in proportion to our numbers and our means, match every dollar 
— 6 every effort that New England will contribute for the en- 
lightenment and civilization of the Chinese, and for the better- 
ment of their moral and social condition. Until American labor 
shall be made free we demand that it be protected from the com- 
petition of slave The emancipation of our own labor is the 
only just alternative for the exclusion and deportation of the 
Chinese. This br me to the discussion of that alternative— 
the emancipation of labor. 

HOW TO MAKE LABOR FREE. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] asked: “Who 
is responsible” for the condition of land monopoly prevailing in 
this country, and I answered that the people are responsible, be- 
cause they have the power to correct the evil and donotexercise 
that power. 

The question is pertinent and important, because if the great- 
est evil of Chinese immigration results from faults in our land 
system, it may well be asked why we do not cure those faults 
and let the Chinese remain. 

The gentleman’s question, touching as it does the very heart 
of the great social conflict now agitating the civilized world, de- 
serves a more complete and a more detailed answer. 

The remedy which -propose for the evil of land monopoly 
is simple, just, practical, and unquestionably sufficient. It is 
this: To appropriate to public use, by taxation, for the support 
of our Federal, State, and municipal governments, the entire 
rental value of all land, irrespective of improvements, and to 
abolish all other taxes, 

Would that be just? If it would not be just it would not be ex- 
pedient. I hold that no permanent good ever resulted from an 
act of injustice. ‘‘ Never yet did men or nations prosper finally 
in wrong.” Entertaining these views and believing with Daniel 
Webster that Justice, sir, is the great interest of man on 
earth,” I am fully convinced, after mature deliberation, that 
the remedy is not only just in itself, but that it embodies the 
only means by which justice can be permanently and universally 
established among men. 

Land is the common heritage of all mankind. It was freely 
Bikes by the Creator, with allof its elements and all of its powers, 

or the equal use and sustenance of all mankind. It was not 
given to any one generation, nor to any class or classes in any 
generation, but equally to all mankind, from the first child of 
nature to the last human creature who shall inhabit the earth. 

Land is the common heritage of every child of God—notas the 
heir of his natural father, not according to the possessions or 
the will of his natural father, whose right to land perishes with 
his own life—but as the direct heir of the Universal Father, from 
whom the right to life, to liberty, to air, to sunlight, are like- 
wise directly inherited. 

The true province of government is to regulate the use of this 
eee by its citizens while preserving to each his equal right 
therein. 

Why do men monopolize land? 

To cure the evil of land monopoly the motive for it must be 
clearly understood in order that the incentive may be intelli- 
gently removed. Is the motive self-aggrandizement, or is it 
malicious, or is it mercenary? Our common experience is alone 
necessary to determine the question. 

The motive is almost wholly mercenary. The desire for power 
over other men has its influence, but it is purely incidental. 

Profit, either present or 3 is practically the sole 
inducement to land monopoly. That profit is yielded either in 
present ground rent or future enhancement of the land value. 

What is ground rent, and why does land, the natural elements 
rea, Nora ga of which remain unchanged, continue to advance 
in value in all growing communities? 

Who produces the rental value of land? What influence has 
Chinese slave labor sn ground rent? 

Ground rent is the landlord’s share of production. It is the 
tribute charged by the owner of the natural earth for allowing 
others to use it. Its measure is stated by Ricardo to be, referring 
to ay joren piece of land: the excess of its produce over that 

e same application can secure from the least productive 
land in use.” 

In practice it may be generaly stated that the rental value of 
any given piece of land is the diference between the average 
value of its product and the average cost (labor and capital) of 
production, for the period of the lease. 


It is therefore manifest that whatever increases the value of 
the product, without increasing the cost of production, increases 
ground rent, as: an increased demand for the product, resulti 
from increase of population, or other cause, or an improvemen 
in the quality of the product. 

It is also manifest that whatever reduces the cost of produc- 
tion tends to increase ground rent, as: a reduction of the wages 
of labor, inventions of labor-saving machinery, and improvements 
in the methods of combining and subdividing labor. 

Thus it is that, under our land system, every contribution to 
material progress, as well as every reduction in the wages of 
labor, attaches itself to the land and inures to the benefit of the 
landlords in increased ground rent. 

For example, let us suppose that a given farm, or a shop or store 
site, which can be operated by one man, will yield a ground rent 
of $150 per year, when the standard wages of the required labor 
are $2 per ; if the wagesof such labor be generally reduced to 
$1.75 per day, the cost of productively using that d will be 
reduced about $75 per year, and the amount of that reduction of 
cost can be added to the rent, unless, as another result of the 
. 5 of wages the price of the product also goes down in the 
market. i 

Making an allowance of $40 on account of the reduction in the 
price of the product (a Toy liberal allowance), we have a net 
saving of $35 per year, which the landlord can add to his rent. 
This is the primary effect, only, of the reduction of wages upon 
the value of land. There is another effect equally important. 
A piece of land which will yield a certain amount of rent annu- 
ally as a net income, is worth as an investment twenty times 
the amount of its annual net rent. 

Therefore, an addition of $35 per annum to the rental value of 
the land in question would increase its market price $700. 

Thus, the reduction of 25 cents per day in the poor man’s 
wages not only lessens his purchasing power to that extent, but 
actually adds $700 to the price of the home which it is his life’s 
ambition to secure. 

This is the result which every reduction of w: brought 
about by Chinese competition has produced in California. 

This is the result which, with greater or less intensity, is be- 
ing produced by land monopoly everywhere. 

he displacement of labor by labor-saving inventions drives 
the bl cana laborers into the market to swell the army of the 
unemployed. The natural opportunities for the redistribution 
of the labor thus displaced being closed by monopoly, competi- 
tion among laborers is intensified, wages reduced, and rent cor- 
respondingly increased. 

his is the process which is enslaving labor and exalting 
landlordism everywhere. 

PUBLIC ENTITLED TO ALL GROUND RENT, 

We have now seen, in brief outline at least, what ground rent 
is and how it arises. We have seen that it is an increment of 
value produced and imposed upon the natural earth by the 
presence, industry, enterprise, inventiveness, and virtues of the 
whole people of each community in which it arises. 

We have seen that it absorbs all of the general advantages of 
the material progress of the whole people; that to the landlord 
it is in every sense an unearned increment to which as land- 
lord he does not in anyway contribute. 

Merely permitting labor to use land productively is not a con- 
tribution to production, because the land, with all of its useful ele- 
ments, was given to mankind by God, and would have been ac- 
cessible to labor if the shadow of landlordism had never darkened 
the horizon of our civilization. 

The landlord is not entitled to the rental value of his location, 
because he does not produce it. 

The community is entitled tothe rental value, because the com- 
munity does produce it. Every value belongs of natural right 
to him whose labor or service produces it, and without whose 
labor or service it would not have existed. It is immaterial 
whether the value be produced by one person, or by ten persons, 
or by a million persons. It belongs to those who produce it— 
individually, if it be individually produced, collectively, it it be 
collectively produced. 

The argument in favor of leaving the accrued rental value of 
land, that is, the unearned increment which hasalready attached 
to land, to the present owners, is based upon a mistake of fact. 
There is no such thing as an accrued rental value attaching to 
any land. All future rental values of land depend upon what 
the people will do in the future, and not at all upon what they 
have done in the past. 

It is, therefore, just for the people who produce the rental 
value of land to take that value by taxation for their public uses. 

This rule applies to all land whether it be owned by landlords 
or by speculators or by its immediate occupants. 

The value which the public gives to the location should be 
paid to the public by the person who is in a position to control 
or appropriate that value. 
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As the landlords have confessedly no moral or legal right to 
compel the people to put forth the pace and industry nec- 
essary to produce and to maintain the rental value of their lands, 
they certainly can have no moral right to privately appropriate 
any of the direct or indirect results of such enterprise and in- 
dustry as the people may voluntarily put forth. 

As to improvements, the man who plants an orchard, or digs 
a ditch, or builds a house or a fence should pay no more taxes 
upon his orchard or his field or his lot than he would be re- 
quired to pay if he had made no improvements whatever. 

The value of the improvements belongs to the man who makes 
the improvements, by the same rule of right which awards the 
value of the location to the people who produce it; and a wise 
concern for the public interest dictates the encouragement of 
improvements by exempting them from taxation, rather than 
the discouragement of improvements by placing any kind of 
burden upon them. 

The man who builds a house or plants an orchard increases 
the means of satisfying human wants, and is a benefactor of man- 
kind in spite of the fact that his motive may be purely selfish; 
while the man who keeps a foot of useful land out of use works 
a corresponding injury to mankind. 

The expediency of raising all public revenues by a single tax 
on land values, as a substitute for all other forms of taxation, 
further appears in the fact that it would save nine-tenths of the 
expense and waste now involved in levying and collecting taxes 
upon ph pee property, upon e and upon business priv- 
ileges, all of which taxes are regularly shifted from the primary 
payers to the ultimate „5 principally upon the 
overburdened farmers and laborers of our country. 

Besides it would require men to pay taxes according to the 
advantages which they receive from the community, and not 
. to their necessities, as now. 

As such a tax would bear upon land according to its value, and 
not according to area, and as the value of farming land is very 
small, by comparison with the value of land used for commercial 
and other industrial purposes, the small farmers—the most heav- 
ily burdened class under our present system—would find the 
single tax less in volume and far less oppressive in method than 
the complex and accumulated burdensof the direct and indirect 
taxes which now fall upon them with notorious inequality. 

A tax on land values is the only property tax that always falls 
with proportionate equality upon all owners and that can not be 
shifted from the person pa it to the ultimate consumer or user. 
The reason that it can not be shifted is that while a tax on any 
other kind of property tends to check its production, and thus, by 
the law of supply and demand, to increase its price sufficiently to 
cover the tax, a tax on land values forces idle land into the mar- 
ket, increasing the supply of land offered for sale or lease, and 
thus, by the same law of supply and demand, reducing, instead 
of increasing, the rent. Heavy taxation of houses increases the 
rent of houses by the amount of the tax, but heavy taxation of 
land values decreases the rent of land. All political economists 
are ae on that proposition, and it needs no argument. 

Such a change in our taxation laws would not be an impair- 
ment of any vested rightof landowners, because the power and 
right of taxation, to the extent of taking the entire rental value, 
whenever the public good may seem to require it, has been ab- 
solutely reserved to our governments, national and State, against 
every foot of land that has ever passed into private ownership 
in this country. 


EFFECTS OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


The effect of such a system of taxation upon the monopoly of 
land in this country must be instantiy apparent. It would at 
once make such monopoly unprofitable and wasteful to the mo- 
nopolist, It would at once take away the only incentive that 
now exists for the monopoly of land. It would compel all land- 
owners to use their land productively, or at once let it go to 
those who would so use it. 

Every user of land could afford to pay the margin of produc- 
tion or economic rental value of his land in taxes; but no man, 
above the mental level of a fool, would pay taxes amounting to 
the economic rental value of his land for the mere purpose of 
monopolizing it. 

It would put an end to land speculation and the train of evils 
that follow ever in its wake. It would put an end to the collec- 
tion of speculative rent, to booms, and to industrial depressions. 

It would encourage the productive use and . of 
lands by relieving them of all public burdens, while insuring 
permanoney of tenure, security of improvements, and security 

the fruits of all productive effort. 

It would forever settle the conflict between capital and labor 
and, by 5 the condition of labor, put an end to strikes 
and boycotts and lockouts. y 

It would make land freer to labor than it was in California 
forty years ago; freer than it was on the Atlantic seaboard two 
hundred years ago. 


It would restore the once cherished dignity of American labor, 
and the grand individuality which was once the distinguishing 
characteristic of American citizenship. 

As a relief to ourovercrowded labor markets, it would be equal 
to the discovery of a new and free and fertile contineat in the 
Pacific Ocean, and its advantages would be more permanent. 

Will our New England humanitarians accept the alternative; 
rise with me to this higher level of philanthropy, and assist in 
securing and building up our own civilization, as the best 
means of extending its advantages to the people of China? 

With this emancipation of American 1 — 5 accomplished, we 
could safely receive and absorb and civilize twice as many Chi- 
nese as have ever been within our borders, and, at the same time, 
furnish an object lesson to the other myriad millions of China 
that would set her civilization a thousand years forward, within 
the span of a single decade. 

Which then, Lask, is the truer philanthropy? Is it that which 
you advocate, by which the powers and unjust privileges of 
American landlordism would be increased, and our own civiliza- 
tion degraded, in order to secure to a few thousand Chinese the 
doubtful advantage of living in slavery in this country instead 
of living in the same slavery in their own country? Is it not, 
rather, that which we advocate, by which our own civilization 
will be preserved and lifted up from the influences that are de- 
grading it, and a new impulse given to the civilization of the 
whole world, such as no other single act in the world’s history 
has ever given. 

Your charge of cruelty and inhumanity against us in our treat- 
ment of the Chinese is unfounded and unjust. Never have any 
people been more patient, more law abiding, or more considerate 
under the ph ng of similar evils than have the people of Cali- 
fornia in their treatment of the Chinese people. 

Chinese exclusion and deportation are merely measures of 
necessary self-defense, and are in no sense race persecutions. 
Our warfare is not inst the individual Chinamen, but against 
m deplorable conditions which their immigration and residence 

ring to us. 

As well might we charge the people of the East with cruelty 
and inhumanity to the unfortunate passengers of plague-stricken 
ships, when, in protecting yourselves from the ravages of cholera, 
you enforce your quarantine laws. 

PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY GEORGE. 

We can not permit the evils of slave competition to afflict our 
people while we awaitthe emancipation of American labor. The 
process of emancipation is too slow. The people are yet too 
greatly divided in opinion concerning the best method of eman- 
cipation. They have not yetsufficiently learned that labor never 
can be free except where land is free. 

Knowledge must ever precede right credence, and right cred- 
ence must ever precede correct political action. 

The poopie are reading and 8 fr 2 the philosophy of Hon 
George. Progress and Poverty, which a distinguished Englis 
writer has happily denominated “a glorious gospel of justice,” 
is steadily and rapidly changing the credence of the world on the 
subject of land tenure. 

It is the herald of the next great step in the order of social 
evolution. 

It is a practical development of the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. It isa justification of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is a vindication of ‘the ways of God to man.” 

The manifest truths of its philosophy will speedily unify the 
world’s credence, ‘‘Never yet share of truth was vainly set in 
the world’s wide fallow.” 

The education of a nation on an economic question is not to be 
accomplished in a day, though the stars in their courses” 
should work with the educators. 

In the meantime, self defense becomes more than a right; it 
becomes a most sacred duty. : 

NATURAL RIGHTS OF CHINESE. 

You ask if I do not recognize the Chinaman in this scheme of 
creative beneficence? I answer yes. I recognize most fully the 
natural rights of the Chinese. I do not question their equal 
right to the elements which the Creator has given for the suste- 
nance of human life; but I recognize the fact that the same 
Creator has established the family, and by his law of human gre- 
gariousness has established the community and has decreed that 
through the family and the community civilization shall be 
evolved and defended. 

He has the same right to an independent home that I have, 
but he has no right to invade my home, nor I his; and, as I have 
but followed the Creator’s law of evolution in building up the in- 
stitutions which constitute my civilization, I have a right to de- 
fend them, as well against the unarmed invader from China as 
against the armed soldier from Great Britain. 

BUILDING TRADES PETITIONS. 

In connection with the industrial phase of this question, Mr. 

Speaker, I desire to present several petitions from various trades 
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— of California, praying for the enforcement of the Geary 


I also desire to read, as presenting labor's view of this ques- 
tion, the following extracts from the petition of the Bricklayers’ 
Union. which I will file here, and which has been indorsed by 
resolution in every union belonging to the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco. 

Feria extracts to which I desire to call special attention are as 
ows: 

The importation of Chinese coolie labor into the State of California, and 

ster States of this Union, and the simultaneous closing of natura! oppor- 
tunities against our own people. have during the past twenty-five years 
been gradually but steadily reducing American labor to a condition of sla- 


* 
I Tho 8 ot monopoly on the one hand. and the competition ot Chinese 
Slave la on the other, threaten to speedily degrade our American labor- 
ers below the standard of family life, by reducing wages to the bare cost of 
maintaining unmarried coolies. 

I commend this vivid but not overdrawn picture of the or- 
deal of American labor to the Eastern sentimentalists who pro- 
fess such an undying devotion to the abstract rights of man. I 
commend it also to the ministers of religion who are deploring 
the decadence of church influence among the laboring classes, 
while as representatives of religion they are promoting the 
humiliation and the degradation of labor by their advocacy of 


Chinese immigration. 
[Mr. MAGUIRE here gave way to a motion to adjourn, reserv- 
ing the right to conclude his remarks to-morrow. 


October 14. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (resuming). Mr. Speaker, when the House 
adjourned last evening I was discussing the industrial features 
of Chinese immigration and residence on the Pacific coast. I 
endeavo ed to show that in Caliornia certain social forces, sup- 
plemented by the competition of Chinese coolies, had reduced 
the wages ol labor to a point that bears no relation whatever to 
the value of labor, but is regulated solely by the standard of liv- 
ing of the lowest class of labor in the country; and that, as slavery 
is the lowest form of labor competing there, our laborers are 
being reduced to its standard of living. 

THE VALUE OF LABOR. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr, BAKER] asked my 
colleague [Mr. GEARY] if the Chinese did not give full value in 
labor ior the $300,000,000 which as surplus earnings they have 
carried from the Pacific coast to China during the last twenty- 
five years. 

I answer yes. They gave much more than value for it to the 
people who were in a position to take advantage of the cheap- 
ness of their labor, but they compelled the laborers of our own 
race to surrender an equal proportion of the value of their earn- 
inge io the same monopolists. 

t me say further to the gentleman, that, before the coming 
of the Chinese, American laborers received more than double 
the wages now prevailing in California, and they gave full value 
in labor for every dollar that they received in wages then. 
The wealth-producing power of labor has since that time in- 
creased many fold. Let, in spite of increased wealth produc- 
tion, their wages have fallen 50 per cent. Will gentlemen, pro- 
fessing a desire for justice to labor, applaud that result? 

When the lands of California were free and the American 
laborers there had the option to leave the labor market when 
its conditions were unsatisfactory, and go out upon the land and 
establish independent industries and means of subsistence for 
themselves, no competition of servile labor could injuriously 
affect them, but would tend perhaps to drive them to higher 
pursuits, and to callings better suited to their intelligence and 
capacity than the kind of labor for which they are now obliged 
to compete with the Chinese. 

But we have no such conditions existing there now. Ameri- 
can labor is not free there. It has no alternative there, any 
more than it has here, to leave the labor market when the con- 
ditions become unsatisfactory. It must find its employment in 
the labor market; and with the constant presence of a large 
body of unemployed laborers in that market, the tendency of 
the law of supply and demand—the supply exceeding the de- 
mand—is to uce wages, regardless of the value of labor, to 
the lowest standard of living which will be adopted by the most 
hardly pressed class of laborers looking for anpor With 
thousands of surplus laborers of our own race in the labor mar- 
kets of California wages would, in any case, be reduced to the 
lowest standard according to which Caucasian laborers would 
consent to live: but, with that army of unemployed Caucasian 
laborers suppiemented by nearly a hundred thousand Chinese, 
whose stan of living is so low thit no American laborer can 
submit to it and live, you can imagine the condition to which 
Chinese immigration has brought our laboring people. 

ATTACKS ON CALIFORNIA. 


As I stated yesterday, there is a class of men in California that 
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favors Chinese immigration. A representative of that class, Mr. 
W. W. Hollister, was a prominent witness before the committee 
of inv tion sent by Congress to C ilifornia in 1876. He tes- 
tified that Chinese labor, or labor as cheap as Chines? labor, was 
88 necessary to the great productive industries of the 
State. and he cited hisown case. He testified that he was con- 
ducting a farm and that it was impossible for him to p y 830 a 
month for European or American laborers to cultivate his farm 
and make any money upon it; he testified that he could get Chi- 
nese labor for $15 a month, and that his farm was thereby made 
profitable. 

Being questioned by a member of the committee, he stated 
that his farm, usually cultivated, consisted of 15,000 acres of 
land, that in addition to that he owned other lands, of the best in 
Califorria, to the aggregate amount of 318,uv0acres. To men who 
are thus monopolizing all that section of our country the cheap- 
est form of labor availabie is most desirable, and with the power 
of wealth these men have everywhere and atevery opportunity, 
through the powerful channels always accessible to wealth. 
sought to ridicule, to slur, to denounce, to berate the masses of 
the people of California for opposing Chinese immigration, and 
have denounced them as “sand-lotters” and “hoodlums” and 
people opposed to peace, to honesty, and to good order. 

Those statements have been repeated on the floor of this House, 
and, while I do not blame gentlemen here, residing in the East, 
for repeating such statements whan they come upon the author- 
ity of Californians, I do denounce them as false and unjust, as 
the outcry of the 800 55 against the 154,000 people of 
California, who in 1879 s against the demands of the promo- 
ters of Chinese immigration, who sought to increase that immi- 
gration solely for their own personal advan regardless of 
the distress and the oppression and the ruin that their merce- 
nary purposes brought upon the State. I say further that no 
country in the world, no section of this t country, animated 
as it is in all its sections by a love of fairness, justice, and law, 
can present a better showing than California makes with respect 
to her treatment of an alien, an objectionable, and an obnoxious 
race. 

There is no section of this Union in which the Chinese people 
under similar circumstances, would be treated as well as they 
have been treated in California. There never has been, save in 
very exceptional cases, any danger to the lives or the property 
of the Chinese people in California. They have generally been 

rotected from injury and insult, and even where, in a few iso- 

ted communities, the laboring classes, seeing their families in 
suffering and want and the monopolists of the only resources 
from which they could produce a living by their labor employ- 
ing Chinese serfs to work the nat opportunities that they 
controlled, leaving their white fellow-citizens out as a body of 
surplus human beings to die—even there, when those people, 
moved and maddened by the impuls of despair, drove the Chi- 
nese out of the isolated towns of which I have spoken, they 
treated them with no violence, they even helped them to carry 
their baggage f om the places from which they were deporting 
them down to the əs of riilroad or water ortation, 

I do not justify the acts of the men who did attempt to take the 
law in their own hands and to remove the Chinese; but I do say 
that acts of violence und hoodlumism against the Chinese have 
been remarkably rare in California’s treatment of this race under 
the circumstances, 

MORAL AND SANITARY OBJECTIONS, 

The moral phases of this question have perhaps been amply 
discussed, and I shall therefore deal with them very brietly. 
The Chinese people, at least those who come to this country, 
constitute an inferior civilization. They have brought with them 
and planted in our midst the vices, the crimes, and the immoral- 
ities of an inferior civilization. They have made them cheap 
and alluring to the young of our race. They have driven g it 
numbersof the boysand girlsof ourcountry, first from the schools 
and then from the workshops—from the schools by 3 
their parents from maintaining them during their proper perio 
of education—driven them untimely to seek employment in the 
workshops in competition and in contact with the Chinese, and 
wor have again driven them out of the workshops by competi- 

on. 

The contact has blunted their moral faculties; and the allur- 
ing cheap vices of this race, opening to them and beckoning 
them from every Chinese washhouse and nearly every Chinese 
institution in that city—opium smoking, Chinese gambling, 
lewdness, and worse vices const ntly open on such terms as make 
them accessible—have blasted the lives of thousands of Califor- 
nia’s fairest and 8 sons and daughters. $ 

A class of white children, some of them grown toa sort of dis- 
torted manhood and womanhood, lives now in San Francisco 
degraded by contact with the Chinese, known as opium fiends,’ 
numbering hundreds. They do not, perhaps, run up into thou- 
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sands because they do not live long enough to constitute a very 
grons class after they have contracted the vicious habits of the 
hinese. 

I have seen in reformatory and penal institutions in California 
scenes and evidences of the moral and physical degradation of 
white children by these Chinese vices that should appallthe 
civilization of the East. Scenes and evidences that do appall 
every Eastern man or woman who, dealing practically with the 
Chinese question, undertakes, even for a few hours, to investi- 
gute it on our coast. 

The men who speak in the name of humanity, in favor of the 
importation of Chinese, or of restoring to those who are here 
the right to remain, are men who have never seen the other side 
of this question—men who have never studied it froma practical 
standpoint. But East and West, the men who understand this 
race, who understand its destructive influence upon our people, 
are like the gentleman from New York [Mr. BARTLETT], like 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania[Mr. SIBLEY], like every other 
man who has given thorough study to the subject, in ect ac- 
cord with the demands and prayers of the people of the Pacific 
coast. 

The sanitary condition produced by the establishment of this 
Asiatic city in the heart of San Francisco is, beyond descrivtion, 
dangerous and loathsome and fetid. There has not been a time 
within the last ten years, according to the testimony of leading 
physicians of San Francisco who have examined the matter, and 
the statements of the Board of Health of San Francisco, when 
that quarter of our city has been free from loathsome, conta- 
gious diseases—from diseases that breed in the dirtand filth and 
offensiveness with which the Chinese habitually surround them- 
selves, in spite of our laws. 

They know nothing and care nothing about hygienic laws, 
and they resent our sanitary regulations as persecutions. 

Mr. KAY. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Are the 
municipal authorities of San Francisco powerless to remedy that 
state of things? Why can not the police power of the city take 
hold of it and correct it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The police power and the power of boards 
of health—the best boards of health in the worldare maintained 
there because it is absolutely necessary that they should be the 
best—are battling with these conditions and have battled with 
them constantly. They have so modified them as to make it 
possible for the city to escape epidemics. Fortunately the favor- 
able climatic conditions, as stated in two of the Congressional 
committee reports here, make San Francisco a place unfavor- 
able to the growth of the diseases that are carried there and 
bred there by these people. It has been declared by both of 
yr committees that such conditions existing in any city in the 

t, or in any city in Europe, would spread desolation and 
death among the people beyond all human power of prevention. 

Our police authorities and our boards of health have battled 

inst these evils and these dangers constantly, and fortunately 
with great success so far as the body of the white people are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have only five minutes, but I will hear the 
5 question, because I have been answering one of his 
points. 8 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Iwould like to ask whether 
the Chinese in San Franciscoown the property thatthey occupy? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; as a rule they do not. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Then, why do you not com- 
pel the white men who own the property to keep it in proper 
sanitary condition? That is my question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, that opens upa field of discussion too 
extensive for the very limited time that remains to me. The 
courts of California have been dealing with that question for 
years. A California State law requiring that 500 cubic feet of 
air should be provided to each occupant of a Chinese bedroom 
was resisted with the same desperation with which this law has 
been resist d, and by the same authority—the Six Companies. 
They resist every sanitary law that is enacted; they carry their 
resistance through all the courts, and they yield only under ab- 
solute compulsion of the final judgment of the highest court to 
which the law gives them a right of appeal or application. 

RELIGIOUS PETITIONS. 

Petitions have been presented here from a number of highly 
respected and highly r spectable religious organizations for the 
repeal of the Geary act. These ie, pecker Spa have no thought 
of working injury or injustice to our laboring people. They move 
upon the impulse of their religious zeal for the salvation of Chi- 
nese souls, and are oblivious to the other side of the question. 
They do not see the moral ruin, the degradation, and the suffer- 
ing which that immigration has brought to our own peop e, and 
naturally enough, in the name of that humanity which they see 


represented in the Chixese, knowing nothing of the considera- 
tions of humanity due to our own race, they plead and pray for 
increased facilities to Christianize the Chinese. 


But, Mr. Spe ker, I venture to assert that for every one of the 


disciples of Confucius that all the missionaries and ministers of 
the gospel haveever really converted to Christianity, I can point 
to J white children, children of our own race, who have gone 
from Christianity and from all the influencesof civilization down 
to degradation, ruin, and infamy through competition and con- 
tact with the Chinese residing in this country. Iclaim, sir, that 
the moral and physical ruin wrought among our people by this 
invasion will outweigh a hundred fold, aye, a thousand fold, all 
the good that all the missionaries and all the ministers have 
ever done in the matter of improving the moral condition of the 
Chinese. 

Now, there has been some criticism and some complaint in- 
dulged concerning a remirk made by my colleague, Mr. GEARY, 
in relation to the petitions presented by conferences and asso- 
ciations of ministers of religion throughout the country to this 
body. I make the same ob ection to the attempts of these re- 
ligious bodies to reënforce their partenti e personal peti- 
tions by appeals to the powerand membership of their respective 
churches. I deny that any religious conference in this co mtry, 
or any religious association in the United States, represents or 
is authorized to speak for the political sentiments or political 
opinions of those who constitute the membership of their 
churches. I deny that any annual conference of two hundred 
ministers has a right to control, or does control, or does repre- 
sent, the political sentiments of the sixty-four thousand mem- 
bers of its faith. 

The same proposition was presented, the same stereotyped 
resolutions that have been here filed were submitted to the 
annual conference of the Congregational Church in California 
the other day and their adoption was urged. They were finally 
adopted, but the proposition to declare that the conference repre- 
sented the sentiments of the members of the church on this ques- 
tion wasrejected. It was rejected because two or three ministers 
rose and strenuously protested that the conference had no right 
to speak on this question for the members of the church, and de- 
clared that three-fourths of the church members were opposed 
to the position which a majority of the conference was ready 
to assume. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the gentleman from California the resolu- 
tions of the Congregational con erence to which he referred? 
If so, I hope he will print them with his remarks. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. [have only the newspaper clipping to which 
I have referred and there is substantially nothing in it except 
what I have stated. The resolution adopted was for the repeal 
of the Geary act. 

DEFECTS IN M’OREARY BILL. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. GEARY] has clearly 
pointed out some very serious defects in the bill now pending, 
and his submitted amendments calculated to correct them. 

If this House is determined, against the protests of the Pacific 
coast, to extend the time for Chinese registration, every con- 
sideration of good faith and national dignity require that these 
amendments be adopted, so that the act shall be as e fective as 
possible for the purposes for which it is intended. Without the 
provision for photographing the Chinese who register the act 
i be practically a nullity. I thank the House for its atten- 

on. 


Pan-American Monetary Union, 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 23, 24, and 25, 18938. 
(Being the legislative day Tuesday, October 17, 1898.) 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a ot 
an act, approved July 14, 1899, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullionand the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 


Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr PRESIDENT: I ask that the amendment of which I gave 
notice be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment intended to be proposed 
by Mr. STEWART, as follows: 


Add as an additional section to the bill: 
“Szc.—. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, au- 
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Cantral and South America, Haiti, and San Dorno 78 the 
United States in a conference to be held in jhington, in the United States, 
within nine months from the passage of this act, for the p of ‘the 
adoption of a common silver coin to be issued by each government, the same 
to be a legal tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of 
all the American States represented in the conference,’ and when such com- 
mon coin shall have been upon by the majority of the governments 
represented in such conference, and when the governments so invited and 
participating in such conference shall have opened their mints to the free 
and ted coinage of common silver coin so agreed by the con- 
ference for the benefit of depositors of silver bullion, the Unt States will 
also open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of such common silver 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May, 
1888, the most important law for the benefit of this country that 
has been considered for many years was passed without a divi- 
sion. If that law had been executed in good faith by the execu- 
tive department we would have to-day unexampled prosperity 
in this country. But as usual, everything passed by Congress 
for the relief of the people in furnis soy Shem an adequate vol- 
ume of circulating medium is arrested in the executive depart- 
ment. The law to which I allude is entitled An act authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
between the United States of America and the Republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, San Domingo, and 
the Empire of Brazil.” The first section provided for the invi- 
tation and the meeting of the conference and matters of organi- 
zation. The second section provided: 


That in forwarding the invitations to the said governments the Presi- 
3 ot the United States shall set forth that the conference is called to con- 
er— a 
First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the 
prosperity of the several American States. 
That is very general and of very little consequence. 


Second. Measures toward the formation of an American customs union, 
under which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, so far 
as possible and profitable, be promoted. 

That might be of some use, but it has been of no practical use, 
however. 

Third. The establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American States and the ports of each other. 

That would be very useful, if there had been any practical way 
of carrying it out. To have rapid communication by water be- 
tween the several states of the American hemisphere would 
have been a good thing, but it would have required legislation 
by Congress to carry it out, and probably large appropriations. 

Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs lations 
in each of the independent American states to govern the mode of importa- 
tion and tation of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform 
method of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise 
in the ports of each country, and a uniform system of invoices, and thesub- 
ject of the sanitation of ships and quarantine. 

That would have been useful if carried out; indeed they made 
some arrangement with regard to it. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
laws to protect the patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks of citizens of 
either country in the other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Provisions were made in regard to those matters, but produc- 
ing no great result. There is nothing in that to produce any 
great result or marked effect upon the general prosperity of the 
western hemisphere. But the sixth was the important propo- 
sition. It was the best law which has been passed for twenty 
years, and it would have ener greater benefits than any law 
passed in twenty years if it had been carried out. 


Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each gov- 
ernment, thesame to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between 
the citizens of allof the American states. 

sitions to be considered. 


There were two other minor pro 
In pursuance of the invitation all the states invited came, and 
they came with the pur of carrying into effect every provi- 
sion of the invitation. They came in good faith, and a most in- 
te nt body of men they were. When they came to the sixth 
provision they appointed a committee composed of leading dele- 
gatesfrom the several states and from the United States. The 
majority of that committee made a report, which is as follows: 

The committee presents to the conference for its consideration the follow- 


The Interna tional American Conference recommends to the nations repre- 
sen — 
8 That an International American Monetary Union“ be established. 
) That as a basis for this union, an international silver coin be issued, 
which shall be a legal tender in all the countries represented in this confer- 


ence. 

(3) That to give full effect to this recommendation, there shall meet in 
Washington acommission composed of one delegate from each nation, which 
shall determine the quantity, value, and proportion of the international coin 
and its relation to gold. 

That this commission meet in Washington in a year's time or less after 
the final adjournment of this conference. 


and directed to invite the several tad Sant ot the Republics of 


LARDE. 
CARLOS MARTINEZ SILVA. 
JERONIMO ZELAYA. 
WASHINGTON, March 10, 1890. 


Unfortunately the delegates from the United States would not 


oin in that report. They would do nothing about it. After 
ving invi the nations of this hemisphere, except Canada, 
to appear for the purpose of establishing a coin that should bea 
legal tender in all the Americas, the United States repudiated 
its own invitation. The delegates, as shown by the debate, felt 
themselves very much wronged, as they were; but En lish in- 
fluence had interfered; a new Administration had comein, anda 
scheme was on foot to make some kind of a commodity out of 
silver. The Windom pian was then under consideration by the 
Department, and that was thrown into the discussion. The 
delegates from the other states informed our Government that 
they had not been invited here to consider the subject of a paper 
circulation of any kind or to treat silver as a commodity. The 
report of Mr. Mexia, a delegate from Mexico, in support of the 
proposition is very strong, and it is not very long. e said: 


The sixth section of the act of the Congress of the United States approved 
May 4, 1888, reads as follows: 

“Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each Gov- 
ernment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions be- 
tween the citizens of all the American states.“ 

Pursuant to article, a committes has been named to report upon the 
method of carrying into effect the idea which it sets forth. 

According to all the data at hand, the importations into the United States 
from the several countries comprising the Spanish-American republics ex- 
ceed by a considerable amount the e rtations of the United States to the 
same countries. The excess, which a very large figure, is against the 
United States, who pay it in gold. 


I have the statistics (which I shall introduce later on) of the 
last year’strade with those countries. The balance was $144,000,- 
000. I will introduce the table, because I shall have occasion to 
call attention to the items contained in our trade with those 
countries. The balance of trade against us was $144,000,000 last 
year. I continue to read from the report of the Mexican dele- 
gate: 

The object in giving a common silver coin to the nations which compose 
this conference is to facilitate the commercial transactions, and to avoid 
those great fluctuations in silver which have been the cause of serious dim- 
culties to the nations is metal, and at the same time have rendered 
burdensome the commercial intercourse between the United States and the 


rejudical neither to the Government of the United States nor to the Spanish- 

merican states. 

Two methods present themselves: The pty aya asa k genoa basis 
the project s ted by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
Mr. Windom, who proposes the issuance of certificates of deposit in exchange 
for silver bullion deposited, to the certificates the value the bullion may 
have in the market on the day of its receipt, and g certificates 
upon the basis of the market value of silver on the day of redemption. 

his method, important as it is on account of the ition and talent of 
its author, is still in the form of a bill and subject 
shall reach discussion in the Congress of the United States; it lacks, there- 
fore, a definite basis A igo which the committee could formulate a report. 
It is clear that it wo be impossible, or at least very dimcult, for this com- 
mittee to nt a project based u that of Mr. Windom, when the latter 
might be defeated or not be . — le to the majority of the House of this 
Congress, thereby entirely repudiating the idea; however, it would not be 
dimicult for a like scheme to be adopted by the several countries here met 
together, each one recei the deposit of the bullion and issuing promis- 
sory notes or certificates of de: t under the same conditions as those of 
the Government of the United States. 

I repeat, this is still a hypothetical case which should not at the moment 
occupy our attention, but rather should we follow the course of the debates 
in the American Congress, so that they may serve us as a guide in the fu- 


alterations when it 


Another project which 8 to be the easiest and most practicable, for 
itis within the reach of all, that is to say, of the masses, is the adoption of 
a silver coin, of one or more denominations, of a design and value hereafter 
to be agreed upon, based upon the dollar which now exists in the United 
States of North America. s 

A50-cent coin would also be of great utility, if it were given a value equiv- 
alent and proportionately equal to the aforesaid dollar. 

The probable production of the United States is to-day from 859,000,000 to 
60,000,000 of silver per annum; that of Mexico from $45.000,000 to $60,000,000, 
while the other Republics of Central and South America only coin some 
225,000,000, more or less. 

The issue of this international coin should be equitably distributed be- 
tween the several countries in proportion to their population and coinage, 
leaving always a margin for the natural e: ion which might and would 
result from this monetary union. The ulation of the international 
money should be compulsory among all the nations represented in this con- 
ference as regards the dollar, and with respect to the 50-cent piece, only in 
panona of the latter amounting to 969 in each case. 

monetary commission might be created by the eee interested, 
each naming one or more representatives, who should assemble and occupy 
themselves exclusively with the details of issuing the aforesaid interna- 
tional coins. The amount coined by the projected monetary union to be 
limited to 3——— per annum, the monetary commission meeting every three 
or tive years to determine in assembly the increase or diminution of the 
amount to be issued. 

The great importance of this monetary union can not bedenied; for, with- 
out prejudicing any one outside of our own limits, it greatly benefits the in- 
dustries of the Spanish-American nations, of the United States, and of all 
which compose this conference; it increases the wealth of the world, for it 
stimulates the production of silver, and, giving it a fixed value, prevents 
those terrible fiuctuations so dreaded by merchants and producers. 


Establishing a fixed t would serve as a basis for all commercial trans- 
actions and would inhibit one nation from so influen: exc that the 
benefit might always accrue to it at the expense of the erican 3 

E. A. MEX 


The view taken of the conduct of our administration was dis- 
graceful. The rebuke of José Alfonso, delegate from Chile, was 
well deserved. He said: 


As is known, the International American Conference has been called to de- 
liberate, among other matters, on the ane apa of a common silver coin for 
America. The subjects submitted to consideration were chosen by the in- 
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viting Government. If it is easy to imagine that the governments invited 
might accept all, the Ee rt, or only some of the subjects proposed for 
the consideration of the conference, since they could not choose them be- 
forehand, this supposition can not be allowed the Government which is- 
sued the letter of convocation. It seems that a change of opinion must have 
taken place, which it would have been n to communicate to the con- 
ference, which, in the face of this fact, should have determined that which 
it 8 opportune and convenient. 

The explanations called forth in the committee to overcome this difficulty 
have not produced a result which can be considered satisfactory, and have 
left it as it was. The distinction which is claimed between administration 
and government, so as to deduce from that that the Government made the 
law to which the conference owes its origin, and thatthe administration has 
done nothing but execute it and carry it into effect, this distinction can not 
establish between these two entitles such a line of departure as shall make 
him that executes conflict with him that orders, it being evident that the 
truth is just the contrary, since the execution should conform itself to the 
letter and spirit of the command which it has to fulfill. One would have to 
8 with the principles of a correct administration to admit a different 

ea. 


Moreover, that the proposition presented to Congress should have for its 
object to regulate the relations of internal order in this country, and that 
the conference should occu: 3 only with international matters is not 
an ment that will set int aan straighter. Many of the matters 
submitted tothe consideration of the conference, in case they should succeed 
inestablishing an international agreement, and notwithstan this char- 
acter, should authorize a direct and immediate influence in the internal 


numbered one rela 
circulate, if it should be acce 
conference. And so true is that one of the reasons which is put forth to 
defeat the measure consists exactly in the danger which the citizens of this 
country would encounter be obliged to accept this coin. 

It should still be added that the conference can not maintain relations nor 
negotiate except with what is called the Administration, whose plans and 
propositions are the only ones it takes cognizance of. It must not for this 
reason await the result which the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
may attain in Co: . What interests us isto know whatis the opinionof 
the Administration. Pee? prom) that opinion, shown sd an official act, con- 
sists in the issue of cates for deposits of silyer bullion parable in gola 
for the value of the silver according to its current price in the market, the 
deposits being made in the Treasury. It would leave absolutely annulled 
the law called“ Bland,” which authorizes the purchase and coinage of not 
less than two millions and no more than four millions of dollars in silver per 
month. Evidently a measure is discussed which is diametrically opposed 
to that of the adoption of a common silver coin. 

Leaving these last considerations for a moment, and speaking of the prop- 
osition of the honorable delegate, Mr. „the unde od accepts the 
general idea which this proposition contains relative to the establishment 
of an American monetary union. He thinks illogical the limitation to the 
effect that the international coin issued may be used only up to a glven quan- 
tity in each payment, since it is p to circumscribe wit certain 
limits the quantity which will be allowed to be coined. He reserves his 
liberty of action for the bod peg rag of the details of the pro tion which 
might be impro the introduction of some modifications more 
of order than of meaning. th regard to the 1 principles on which 
he depends, he agrees perfectly with the honorable Solenn; 
OSÉ ALFONSO. 


It will be seen that in the course of his report he reflects upon 
the American delegates for not joining in the recommendation. 
Who will say that he did not have just cause of complaint? Mr. 
Coolidge repudiated the law of Congress under which the con- 
ference was held. He argued at length against carrying that 
law into effect. No action could be taken unless the United 
States would come into the arrangement. 

The report was, after a long debate, modified so as simply to 

rovide for another meeting the following year. The following 
the modified report which was adopted: 


3. That, to give effect to this recommendation, there shall meet in 
eee go & commission com) of one delegate from each nation rep- 
Currency, the uses it shall have, and the Caine and proportion of tha inter. 
currenc 8 ave, and the value and proportion of the inter- 
nati pal coin or coins, and their relations to gold. . 


o 
4. That this commission meet in Washington ina year's time, or less, after 


the final adjournment of this conference. 
E. A. MEXIA. 
MO; M. ESTEE. 
JOSÉ ALFONSO. 
JERONIMO ZELAYA. 
JUAN FRANCO VELARDE. 
CARLOS MARTINEZ SILVA. 

WASHINGTON, April 2, 1890. 

The invitation was to agree upon a coin which should be a 
legal tender in all the American States. This was in accordance 
with the act of Congress, but was repudiated by the United 
States delegates. They modified thatand agreed to meetagain 
the following year. The conference met in 1891 in pursuance of 
the report last above set forth. The delegates of the United 
States presented a proposition, as an ultimatum, which was en- 
tirely different from what the conference had been called to- 

ether for. The proposition of the delegates from the United 
tates was as follows: 

N 
While fully the great convenience and importance to com- 


recognizing 
merce of the creation of an international coin or coins, it is not deemed ex- 
vedient at present to recommend the same, in view of the attitude of some 
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ot the great commercial powers of Europe toward silver as one of the me- 

talliccurrencies, and the varying ratios established between gold and silver 

by the several countries represented on this commission. 
IL 

That many of the difficulties to the establishment of an international coin 

or coins might be removed if theadoption of bimetallism and the establish- 

ment of a common ratio between gold and silver by the great commercial 
powers could be secured. ae 


The commission recommends that the countries re nted therein unite 
through their respective governments in invi a monetary conference of 
s of the powers of the world, to be held at London or Paris in 189-, to con- 


er— 
First. Bimetallism and the equalization of gold and silver, to be fixed by 
international agreement. 
Secondly, the universal assimilation of monetary pes. both of gold and 
silver, and their legal international circulation for al or ee 
. A. RUSSELL. 


N. P. HILL. 
LAMBERT TREE. 

March 23, 1891. 

This was the proposition of the delegates of the United States 
when they convened the second year, that they should abandon 
the idea of a common coin for the American States, and ex- 
tend the invitation to all the world, knowing very well that 
Great Britain would be there and prevent action, as she always 


does. In fact, it was a direct snub. After a considerable de- 
bate, the delegates from the other countries had to uiesce in 
the ultimatum ofthe United States. Nothing else could be done. 


In the course of the debate, Mr. Romero, who was president of 
the conference, made some remarks, a portion of which, refer- 
ring to the condition of Mexico, I shall read. He said: 


I beg to be allowed to grasp this opportunity to state the position of Mex- 
ico on this question, a gen prap what I previously stated on a simi- 
lar occasion as delegate from Mexico to the International American Con- 


ference. 

Mexicois legally a bimetallic country, because we have both gold and silver 
coins, both be: legal tender; but practically it is a silver nation, because 
all our business is carried on exclusively with silver, since, owing to the dif- 


ference of the price in the markets of the world of both metals, all of our 
gold (and we do not yet produce much) is expo! , While a considerable 
part of our silver remains in the country in the form of coin. 

I will mention, briefly, the disadvantages the depreciation of silver in the 
markets of the world produces in Mexico, and at the same time (be not as- 
tonished) the advantages accruing therefrom. 


ĮI wish to call particular attention to this, because I have been 
down in Mexico and know what Mr. Romero said is true. 

The disadvantages are three: 
eos 7 12 e in the price in Mexico of foreign goods which has to be 

n gold. 

(2) A loss to the national treasury in the funds sent abroad to pay the in- 
terest of the Mexican bonds held in Europe, which loss is equivalent to an 
increase in the rate of that interest. 

(8) A loss to wealthy Mexicans living in Europe, when their Sag hm or 
e are — to them, equivalent to the depreciation of silver, between 

a per cen 

The depreciation of silver has not affected in any perceptible way the 
working of our silver mines, but, on the contrary, our production of thap 
metal has considerably increased since 1871. when the depreciation began, 
although this increase is due, of course, to the construction of railways, to 
the long the country has enjoyed, and to the restoration of our public 
credit. Ido not know of any silver mine where work has been stopped owing 
to the de tion of silver. 

Thesed vantages are. however, of but little account when compared to 
the benefits we have received fromthe depreciation of silver, and which are 
the following: 

I wish to call particular attention to the benefits which hap- 
pened to Mexico from the depreciation of silver. They are the 
same benefits which accrued to India, and which caused so much 
8 the part of the manufacturers of England and created 
so much anxiety and excitement among the farmers and pro- 
ducers of England: 

(1) As the Mexican com modities we export, such as coffee, indigo, hene- 
quen, etc., are sold in the foreign markets in gold, they command now a 
higher price at home, where they are ay rre for silver, whicb really amounts 
to à bounty when e: rted — 7 to the difference between the actual price 
of silver at home and their price in gold in the markets of the world, which 
has been between 25 and 33 per cent. bounty has produced the effect of 
eee increasing the production and exportation of commodities 


which could not be exported before. 

Thatis precisely the way it operated in India. Before silver 
depreciated they never exported wheat, and they now export be- 
tween fifty and sixty million bushels 3 It isso with cot- 
ton fabrics. Formerly they could not sup themselves, and 
now they are exporting sixty to seventy on dollars worth 
of textile fabrics which to China and Japan. The produc- 
tion of tea and other products has also been stimulated. For a 
long time the question was discussed whether they could bear 
the additional load of debt occasioned by the discount they had 
to pay to convert their silver into gold, in order to pay the En- 
glish debt, than they could with silver and gold ata ty, and 
the Royal Commission demonstrated that they could carry the 
debt now easier than they could if the two metals were at a 
parity. 

There were, however, other causes which brought about the 
demonetization of silver in India, to which I shall allude later 
on. England was barred out from trade in India. India was 
plying the Asiatic trade and cutting ah, pa entirely off, 

Manchester and Leeds and other manufacturing centers 


su 
an 
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of Great Britain protested that gold and silver must be equalized 
or they would be excluded from the trade of Asia. © same 
principle operates in Mexico. 

(2) And perhaps the most important advantage has been to 1 Ae Mexico 


e coun 
as soon as coined, it being the only article of export with which D 
out now is because it has become more profitable to export 2 


It is natural that when the Mexican dollar loses from one-fourth to one- 
third of its value in Mexico by sending it abroad, that it should be kept in 
the country, and that in its stead other articles should be thus 


conside me the circulating medium in Mexico, to the 
efit of all; and 21 country, therefore, is perfectly satisfied with the present 
condition Z 

(8) A many rich men in Mexico, both 15 and foreign, used to real - 


ize on W „567 e 
y , if not a more profitable, field for investment., But the: 
can not afford to do so now, because their capital would be reduced one-t 


or one-fourth; and as, besides, there is now ect 8 to life and prop- 
erty in Mexico and a large field for profitable investment has been o 

by the building of railways and the consolidation of peace and order in the 
country, capital is entering instead of leaving Mexico. 


I traveled through Mexico last summer, and I know that all 
Mr. Romero says is true. Take, for example, the reduction 
works for silver, lead, copper, and other ores. Some of the ores 
were reaps Frees to this country, but they are now reduced 
in Mexico. ve very large establishments have been erected 
by Americans there in the last three years, involving an outlay 
of many millions of dollars. I conversed with some of these 
gentlemen, and they told me that they could carry on any kind 
of manufacturing in Mexico much more advantageously than in 
the United States; that money was plenty; that there had been 
no material changes yet in wages; t there was plenty of labor 
they could hire, and that prices had not advanced very mate- 
y, but just enough to stimulate business; and the people 
having plenty of money, they were able to conduct any kind of 
oe there with more profit than they could in the United 

tates. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me, as I understand 
him to be W 2 from his own personal knowledge of matters 
in Mexico, I ask if it is not true that the wages in that country 
are much lower than in the United States? 

‘Mr. STEWART. Yes; it is true that the wages are lower in 
Mexico than in the United States; but they are higher in Mexico 
than they were a few years a i there has been a rise in wages 
all through that country, and there is great activity and pros- 

rity there in consequence of their having plenty of money. 

oney in that country performs the same service that it does 
everywhere else. An abundance of money is followed by pros- 


rity. 

2 inquired into the cotton industry in Mexico, and I found a 
large number of cotton mills had been built, and that they were 
e Lenkra Aegre ASe with cotton fabrics and manufacturin 
er although it is a country which has just emerge 

from revolution. The Mexicans have been a very nonprogres- 
sive le. The country has been subject to discord and revo- 
lution. But on my last visit there [ found everywhere evidence 
of enterprise. I saw the fructifying effects of plenty of money, 
and the same can be seen in any other country where there is an 
abundance of money. We can not manufacture now in compe- 
tition with Mexico as we formerly did. We could if we had the 
same kind of money, but a country with dishonest, appreciating 
money can not compete with a country which has honest, stable 
money. For that same reason land could not compete with 
India. India has honest money. The perverse rupee,” as it is 
called, does not change in value, and India was fast supplying 
herself with manufactured products. She has closed the looms 
of England, and compelled England to take some action, and this 
action was forced z the public opinion of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of England. £ 

The agriculturists, the boards of trade, and the manufacturers 
of land are bimetallists, and they held meetings and peti- 
tioned that silver must be restored, and they appealed to the 
fact that they would be excluded from the Asiatic trade unless 
silver could be restored; but the money kings said No”; Lon- 
don said No, we will not restore silver money for you, but we 
will destroy India for you, and you can do what you please with 
her.” That is what they haveattemptedtodo. When that was 
done the bimetallists said You have not done enough, you 
will probably encourage manufactures in China and Japan.” 

In reply it was said they were slow-moving countries, that it 
would be a long time before they could become competitors and 
— the demand. Then it was said Suppose, after all, the 
official information which = have acted u and which you 
think is certain, that the United States will repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, should prove to be a mis- 
take, and the United States should her mints to free coin- 


age, then we should be cut off from the trade with all the silver 


poce papas cE lan Bge rerig ts paskan arine marae baa 
© Ox effo accom eir pu ere. 

The edict comes with a command from the beakers of London 
and New York, and th h the newspapers and officials, that 
Congress must repeal the Sherman law or they will destroy us. 
1 the porer to destroy a great maoy people. We owe 
England probably $2,000,000,000. They have their hands on their 
debtors and make them labor, and make them appeal to us. The 
English gold trust are in partnership with our binks, and the 
3,500 or 3,700 national banks are all agents for this gold ring 
this gold ring which would not allow England to have bimetallism 
to relieve the English manufacturers, but which put India on 
the gold basis, and now they must po us on the gold basis or 
they will be excluded from the silver-standard couniries, be 
cause there is nothing better established than that no country 
yaik appreciating gold can compete with a silver-standard coun- 


ry. 

Silver remains stationary; it measures property; it has kept 
pace with the general range of prices. In silver-standard aie 
tries ga can pay contracts in the money of the contract, while 
in gold countries you have to pay in appreciating money more 
than you contracted to pay. ou dare not go into enterprises 
because property is g on your hands and stagnation and 
hard times exist; but prosperity exists where honest silver 
money is used, and Mexico is a good illustration of what I am 


speaking of. 

I wish to say that Mexico has a very intelligent administra- 
tion, a strong administration, it is true, butthat is necessary for 
that country. It has a patriotic administration, and the Prasi- 
dent of that Republic is the peer of any president or any ruler in 
the world. He is a man of character, a man of heart, a man of 
nerve; and he has for twenty years, in a country which had been 
in revolution for fifty years previously, established and main- 

ed peace and secured prosperity. Itis true that the fall in 
silver cuts off its export and produces some distress there and 
makes it difficult for Mexico to pay her interest on her bonded 
debt due to foreigu countries. She has assumed a vast respon- 
sibility in subsidizing railroads, but the burden is borne with 
esse. Everybody thought it was the wildest thing in the world 
for Americans to invest the large sums they have in that coun- 
try on the vast subsidies which Mexico promised, because every- 
body thought that Mexico could notf its obligations; but the 
prosperity of that country Bp to this time has enabled her to 
meet all her obligations. She may notbe able to continue doing 
so now with the present price of silver, but she will be able to 
do it soon, 

Mexicohasgreatnaturalresouress. She could supply thiscoun- 
try with all the coffee and all the tobacco which we require, and 
her tobacco is just as good as that of Cuba; infact, itis said that 
it is sent to Cuba and exported from there to other countries 
with a Cuban name. Experts say it is equally as good as the 
tobacco of Cuba. 

As a coffee country Mexico has no superior. 
equal to the best produced in the world. The p le of that 
country are developing those industries, and I th is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that our neighboring sister has emerged 
from fifty years of revolution, has had twenty years of peace, and 
is governed by a patriotic administration which has given her 
prosperity. If we had an Administration which would do for the 
United States what the administration of Diaz does for Mex- 
ico, we should have such 5 the world has never seen. 

Mr. Romero, from whom I have read these extracts, is a man 
of great experience and judgment. Before I went to Mexico I 
conversed with him about the conditions there, but I had no 
conception of the great advantages that country was realizing 
from the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I shall proceed with the quotations I desire to make. After 
considerable discussion as to the adoption of an international coin, 
they gave it up and adjourned, accomplishing nothing. I desire 
to read a eee, from the statement of the delegate from 
Bolivia with regard to the disadvantages of trade: and it is only 
one among many facts, which I think equallyimportant. When 
no resolution was reached and the question was referred to Eng- 
land, there was great gloom among the Pan-American repre- 
sentatives. The delegate from Bolivia explained his vote as 
follows: ; 

Before voting, the honorable Mr. Obarrio, delegate from Bolivia, sent to 
the chair the written expression of the views upon which he founded his 
vote. poy ee at the same time that the document be read and annexed 
to the utes as an appendix. 

The document appears as Appendix No. 2. The following no- 
tice was read by the Secretary: 

Whereas, after animated discussions, we have been able only to reach the 
conclusion to put an end to our work without any eal result, owing to 
the dimculties which at the present appear to oppose the establishment 
of the projected international ray system, and in full 
accord with the report of thespecial committee, I shall support it, 
regretting that that other world beyond the seas, which was formerly 


Her coffee is 


iy 
n- 
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tirely ignored, should be an obstacle to the realization of the purpose which 
brought us ther. 


The aiden was the ad on of a silver dollar, exclusively Ameri- 
can, which, uniform in mess, and weight, should serve as a com- 
mon unit and should te „und with the same value in all the 
countries of our continent, each of w should coin a proportional quan- 
tity. A monetary tre having these conditions could not but assist and ex- 
pand our co: transactions, increasing at the same our social and 
political relations. And, as in the majority of the American countries, the 


Imports and ris of merchandise into and from the United States from and 
to 4 eat, Beem south of the United States, etc.—Continued. 


Bermuda and countries 
8 ot the United 


on a silver basis, since they have no other monetary or circulating 
coin, the possibility, not without foundation, of making m uniform was s 
thought of. But here another unforeseen obstacle presents itself, which ap- | § British-......--.-.-.--- 912, 24, 073, 438 
ars to have been overlooked, rendering the proposed unification im: - 600, 3| 1,151,949 
Bie for the t. obstacle is the difference in the relation between TET, } 1,024,207 
and silver, which in all of the countries is uniformly that of 1,799, 5 1,827, 205 
to 15}, except in the United States, where itis 1 to 16. The perhaps not im- 5, 170, 6, 208, 061 
bable adoption of the common type is the only way the desired unifica- | Santo Bomingo 1, 108, 9| 8, 589, 704 
VVV F Lom 23, 604, 98 102, 864, 204 
0 O; ot competen e c ouse, as J|  Cuaba............... 8 
don is that of the whole mori, 5 2, 502, 0,519, 230 
To form a complete idea of the difficulties presented the diversity of 
coins in our continent, I shall limit myself to a relation of my personal ex- 96 10, 218, 791 
perience. Upon returning from my country, at the end of last year, I took 5 30,325 
charge of some young men who are being educated in thiscountry. To pay 88, 610, 262 
their age and my own from the port of Mollendo to Panama in Peruvian 6,976, 272 
soles, I suffered a discount of 20 R ae cent, giving 2,400 Bolivianos for 2,000 6, 728, 695 
soles. I was compelled to bring money for the tuition and expenses for 1,777, 653 


and 32 pence. ego 
fered another discount of 5.20 cent, the total discount reaching the enor- 
mous figure of 45.20 cent, thus reducing every 100 Bolivianos to only 851.80 
American money; that is, almost half their value. 
If to this be ed the fact that the transportation rates for passenge: 


products in xchange f th — — — f this t 

e or e manufactures o! coun! we consume, 

which on reaching Bolivia are trebled in valne, it can easily be understood WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
that the commercial relations between this country and mine can not be Ohief of Bureau. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, September 15, 1898. 


Balance of trade t the United States, $144,084,262. 

So far as Europe is concerned, she produces not one article 
that we must have. But we must buy the coffee and the differ- 
ent spices and productions of the South American States. We 
will buy them. We sell our commodities to Europe and pay the 
South American States in drafts on London forthe com ities 
we ng Seeds have a very small direct trade there. Whereas, 
if we a coin common with them, and had a common 
perity with them, they would take our manufactured ucts ` 
and our farm products in payment of what we buy of them. We 
ought tosend our manufactured products to the less advanced 
nations, where they have more of the raw material and less of 
the manufactured articles. It iswithsuch nations that we ought 
to cultivate trade. Europe has only manufactured articles, 
which we ought to manufacture ourselves; but if we increased 
out trade with Mexicoand South America we should get the raw 
materials for our manufactures, and we should be o to send 
them our manufactured articles and get raw materials that we 
must have. 

We invited Mexico and South America to come here under a 
pledge to establish a common coin which should be a legal ten- 

er in all the American states. But when they came here we 
treated them with the utmost contempt, kept them here for 
awhile, and then let them go back under the promise that we 
would do better another time, but when they came a second time 
we refused altogether. All this matter has failed because we 
would not comply with the invitation that we sent out. I was 
tal with Mexican officials last summer and they said 
that when the United States invited those nations to come, and 
then refused to confer upon the most important question that 
was contained in the invitation, it was asad day for all Americans. 
Now, I propose that we invite them back, and put a provision 
into the law that we will be bound by the conclusion arrived at. 
We were in every moral sense bound before. 

Suppose we had established a coin common with them and 
with our people, what would be our situation to-day? We would 
have money, rising prices; we would be mining and coin- 
ing our own money,and our trade with Mexicoand South Amer- 
ica would be growing. As the delegate from Bolivia said, New 
York would be the cl house for all America. We have it 
in our power to do it; but land says we shall not. 

Before I proceed further I want to call particular attention to 
the disadvantages that England labored under before she put 
India on a gold basis, to show why she did it; thedisadvantages 
of dishonest money, the disadvantage of money that will steal 

$759, 2943, every day and every night by growing more and more valuable. 
OO nse none nnn a name nne i Gold is the worst thief in the world. 
8 5 Mr. DOLPH. Are they putting India on a gold basis? 

Mr.STEWART. They are putting her on a gold basis. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought they were putting her on a silver 


basis. 
Mr. STEWART. They contemplate putting her on a gold 


ed. 
livia takes from the United States pstroleum, white and colored cotton 
stuffs, in great quantities; hardware, agricultural implements; some ma- 
chinery, carriages, and vehicles of all kinds, miscellaneous small articles of 
tories. ~~ glassware, plated ware, pianos, fine furniture, printing ma- 
ete. 


We can not, as already stated, pay for these manufactures by exporting 
our products, owing to the high e e. rates, and we are forced to 
have recourse to the ruinous system of drafts, which, did the American sil- 
ver dollar exist as a common unit, would not cost us more than 3 or 4 per 
cent for exchange rates for the accommodation of having our money in the 
form ofa of paper easily carried in the pocket. 

To-day t forced accommodation, for the reasons already expressed, re- 
duces the value of our money nearly one-half. 

The Bolivian commerce is not so cant as is generally believed. If 
Bolivia has not figured and does not figure in statistics as a commercial na- 
tion; if the figures ascribed to her therein do not correspond to her popula- 
tion, area. and varied resources, it is because all her trade is carried ou 
through foreign ports sinceshelusthercoast. Before this loss she imported 
and eer nearly all she consumed and produced through the Peruvian 

of Arica, her natural outlet; therefore the statisticians considered as 

e for: commerce of Bolivia merely the little she imported and exported 
through her lost coast. To form an idea of our foreign trade it will be nec- 
essary only to consult the official statistics of the Ar. tine, according to 

uring tho first year of the war on the Pacific she exported through 
Rosario in silver ore alone over $15,000.000; seventeen ons during the 
second year. a d nearly twenty-one millions in the third. All this from the 
departments bordering on the Argentine alone. 


I only read that as a sample of the views of the delegates who 
were invited to adopt a common silver coin which should be a 
legal tender in all the American States. Other delegates spoke 
in like manner of the inconvenience and difficulties of the trade 
in consequence of their not having a coin common with us and of 
having to get theirexchange 6 But nothing could 
induce the delegates of the United States to yield. They did not 

t the law of Congress or the rights of our guests. Is it im- 
rtant for us to trade with them? it important for us to cul- 
ivate commercial relations with them? 

I have in my hand an official memorandum from the Bureau 
of Statistics showing the trade with them during the last year, 
the articles, and the balance of trade. From that nee that 
the balance of trade against the United States was 8144, 084, 202, 
and the trade was in articles that we must have, that we can not 
get elsewhere. 

and ris of merchandise into and the United States from and 


Imports export. 
to Bermuda and countries south of the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1898. 


Merchandise. 


Bermuda and countries 
south of the United 
States. 
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basis. I have heard a great deal about that. That gives me an 
idea that I will elaborate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I will withdraw it. 

Mr. STEWART. No; the Senator can not withdraw it, be- 
cause the idea has reached me. It is too late to withdraw it. I 
hope I shall make it reach my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR], so that he may understand it before we get through. The 
idea will not hurt him if he gets it. 

What is the proposition? The proposition is to repeal this act 
and go to a gold standard, and make all silver money and all 
paper money redeemable in coe Nothing will be real money 
of ultimate payment but gold. Then you will have $82,000,000 
of gold, of real money in the country, in the Treasury. That is 
all you haye. Then you will have of stuff to be redeemed, over 
a thousand millions. They say, Very well, we will strengthen 
that.and buy more gold.” If you buy more gold you will put up 
the price. All stuff, both silver and paper, is just the same as 
paper; itis not standard money at all; and the great trouble with 
the whole country is that we have got too much stuff to be re- 
deemed and not enough money with which to redeem it. They 
are talking of redeeming this with standard money. They say 
silver is not to be standard money. It must be maintained by 
bi nay re in gold. 

The Treasury Department has said that we will keep silver at 
3 all this in gold. If you do, you have only got 

2,000, 000 of money in the Treasury. If standard silver dollars 
are not standard money you are on an inflated basis, and you are 
liable to have a panic any hour. You wil! have to buy several 
hundred millions more gold, and must keep it on hand constantly 
to keep afloat the thousand millions of pro s. This will be the 
case when you reduce silver by this bill and by the ruling of the 
Secretary to a promise to pay gold. If silver is not to be stand- 
ard money, the Treasury is now bankrupt. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator’s colleague has contended 
that it does not make any difference what kind of money it isso 
that it has the stamp of the Government on it; that makes it 
good 1 59 A : 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Oregon did not under- 
stand my coll e at all. He ought to listen to him a little 
more, and then he will know more about it. My colleague said 
that the amount that you can keep afloat determines prices. 
He did not say it was safe to float $1,000,000,000 of credit on $82,- 
000,000 of money. There is a difference between money and 
apromise. You are reducing this entire stuff to promises, and 
howare Fon go to keep them out? You must continue to bu 

Id, and that will keep up Wiss) Santee gold. See how youstand. 

e gold is now cornered. You can get no gold from Russia, 
because she has been wise enough to give her people fiat money 
that does not have to be redeemed. So you can not produce a 

icin Russia, because their money is not redeemable. It is 
eemable money, real money. Credit money depends upon 
promise of redemption in some other money. 

France eee her gold by paying silver when gold is asked. 
So with Germany. France $900,000,000 and Germany has 
some $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. Austria has about $150,000,000. 
She bought this gold ostensibly to redeem her paper, but if she 
should commence pa; on, Beit to redeem her paper money she 
would lose it all. change between Vienna and London is 
about 20 per cent. 

Great Britain is the only country in the world in a position to 
have international money. She has an income of $500,000,000 a 

ear in interest from foreign countries. The other countries 
lave to pay her. So that she has command of all the free gold 
of the world. She generally takes her pay in produce at a very 
lowrate. Consequently she can pretend to have an international 
money; but she has raised the rate of interest three or four times 
in the last few years to 3 gold. 

Our Treas is open to the world. Every kind of money 
we have is liable to be redeemed in gold. So that whenever any 
combination of men feel disposed they can take our paper there 
and draw gold. Then yn must buy more gold. Then they can 
draw it out again and keep putting up the price in that way. 
They can force the issue of any amount of bonds they desire. 
The United States will be in their power. They can make the 
public debt higher than it was dur the war. If you under- 
take this foolish game of repudiating the standard money you 
must keep i Fe gold to sustain the credit of the Government. 

The free gold passes from nation to nation. No nation can 
have more than its distributive share, unless it is hoarded. More 
than half of the gold in the world is to-day hoarded, either for 
war or extortion. The balance is cornered ay few banking in- 
stitutions in London and in New York, so t they have the 
power of creating a panic at any time; they can knock down your 
stocks and buy them in at their pleasure. The whole property 
of the United States is at the mercy of this gold ring, which 
controls the gold which floats according to the laws of trade. 

What I want is more standard money, good money that will 


take care of itself, money that is not a promise to pay, money 
that redeems itself. That is what I want. When we have de- 
stroyed the standard money that has been coined under the 
Bland act, and which is a legal tender for the payment of debts— 
when you say silver must be redeemed in oid and you have the 
gold basis, then this country is bankrupt. Thus you give tothe 
gold ring the privilege of buying gold and putting up its price, 
while in putting up its price they put down the price of com- 
modities. 

They have not yet undertaken to redeem rupees in India in 
gora. When they attempt that they will bankrupt India. It will 

estroy India financially, the same as it will us. They are treat- 
ing the ru now as fiat money. Suppose that Russia should 
say that her circulating medium shall be redeemed in gold; 
Russia would be a 1 country in one year. Suppose 
France and Germany should change their policy and say that 
all their money outstanding shall be redeemed in gold; it would 
make the same trouble for them. 

We are the only gold country in the world, a debtor nation, 
that allows speculators todraw our redemption money from under 
our circulation. Why is it necessary to pass this bill and bring 
ruin upon the United States? That is the intention. The com- 
bine intend to rob us and we help them doit. They have no 
other intention. 

I now want to read a little from the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Phelps, a prominent Englishman, describing the effect of the 
gold standard in England and the silver standard in India: 


Maj. Gen. PHELPS. The gold price of articles is falling because the 
price of gold has risen. much her than the price of silver. Now, there is 
another point on which L hope Mr. Cotterell-Tupp will allow me to ask him, 
whether he has really considered that bime would cost no mana 
farthing. Iam inclined to think that the owners ot fixed goldincomes, those 
who are paid in gold, would find that their outlay would steadily increase 
from the time of bimetallism being introduced; the owners of consols, the 
owners of railway debentures, would find that their sovere would no 
longer purchase 25s. worth, but would sink down to its price of 20s. All con- 
sumers would suffer from the rise in wages, which would inevitably follow 
from bimetallism, which would increase the wage fund enormously. 

The Indian Owners, Who are now cutting the throats of the unfortu- 
nate people in Manchester and Lancashire, would find that their profits 
would dwindle, and instead of having the monopoly of the Eastern supply 
of coarse yarns, they would find that Lancashire was again competing wit 
them and probably beating them out of the field, both in East Africa and 
in Japan and China. Then the Indiantea-planters would find that their tea 
Was no longer so profitable; in fact, all the persons who 
make the greater part of their profit from the fall in exc x 
send their to land when the ex: e is at is. 4d., and 
is an item of profit whic 


m 
llis that he is injur- 
ing himself. If we prove to John Bull that he is injuring his trade, we twist 
his tail in a very tender place indeed. Suppose we bring to his notice the 
fact that the cotton industry in Lancashire insome branches been annihi- 
lated by this stupid monometallic protectionist system. 


Gen. Phelps continues: 


The Manchester people are aware of it thoroughly now. It has taken a 
number of years to awaken them to it; but when one sees that the export of 
cotton from Lancashire has remained at one million per annum, while the ex- 
boat from Bombay has risen to, I think, between seventy and je ata millions, 

t is a fact that comes home to every Lancashire cotton-spinner. I have 
been among the working classes of Lancashire and Nelson, and elsewhere, 
and I have found them Taring Tp and rubbing their eyes and wonder: 
how they could be so foolish. en we have to point out to the landlords o! 
England that the falling off in the value of their estates, which to them is 
inexplicable, is also traceable to that year when silver was demonetized and 
the great gold famine was started. It is the gold famine that has destroyed 
thevalue of English estates, Once get the landlords to understand that and 
you will find that the British lion will be very wide awake in another tender 


is rather unfortunate. What we wish toshow to John 


that is destro; 
their income, 
farmer to understand that t 


from Ini 
on a gold 
Ot course, as long as that continues the unfortunate farmer will see the 
rice of wheat continually cropping away. 8 these facts upon the 
Inglish public, and you will find that the British lion will wake up. But 
talking to him about the Anglo- Indians, and about their wives, and about 
the little visits to the hill stations, and about sending their children home, 
you will never get him to understand why the children should not stay with 
their parents and be sent to the board school in the cantonment. That is 
the idea of the average Englishman. And also you should get him to un- 
ders and this is a very important matter) that if bimetallism were re- 
stored perfect free trade were restored at our English mint, the result 
would be that the center of all the exchange operations of the world would 
be more and more in London. Therefore you may reasonably appeal to the 
merchant, to the banker, to the farmer, to every person in land, 
show him that bimetallism is to his interest; that respec y to sug- 
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gest to my friend, Mr. Cotterell-Tupp, would be the point of view that he 
should lay before the British Hon. 
land until it has 


That point of view has been presented in E 


been understood, until it has driven the English statesmen to 
thinking about the matter. 
5 — other reports to show that notwithstanding our 


1 
McKinley bill their trade increases here, while it has fallen off 
in the East in consequence of the free silver there, on account of 
havinga currency there cheaper than gold. But it was not cheap 
comparatively. Dishonest gold could not compete with honest 
silver, and they had to commence the destruction of honest sil- 
ver in India in order to destroy Indian manufactures and Indian 
competition. Weare to be served in the same way. I have 
other documents showing their anxiety for fear we will not re- 

al the Sherman law, but will open our mints to silver and come 
k competition with them in the Asiatic trade. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. FAULK- 
NER, on whose motion the Senate took a recess. ] 


Tuesday, October 24, 1893. 

Mr. President, I believe that agitation and 
discussion, where great questions are involved, are most bene- 
ficial. In looking over the United States and communica 
with citizens of various States, I find that where the slavery agi- 
tation was most violent there is the most activity of the human 
intellect. I find that in Kansas and Missouri, where the agita- 
tion was greatest, a much higher average of intelligence and a 
broader grasp of public questions are found than in any other 

tof the country. I find in those sections they appreciate 

ger to the Republic more quickly, and are more zealous of 
the rights of American citizens than in other sections which are 
not so violently agitated. It makes no difference on which side 
of the original contest the parties were, their intellect was mani- 
festly brightened, and was even enlarged by the violent contest 
they had 

I have before me two letters, written by a Missourian by the 
name of James H. Birch, which show a grasp of the situation 
which is remarkable. I will read a portion of them, and I think 
any Senator who will read these two communications from this 
Missourian will appreciate the fact that he is not only a patriot, 
but that he is a man of broad and comprehensive vision. The 
first is dated July 6, 1893, published in the St. Joseph Herald, 
right in the center of the original conflict. He says: 

GOLD OR SILVER—AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT—UNDER WHICH KING! 

St. Joseph Herald, July 6. 

When Abraham Lincoln in 1858, in his debates with Douglas announced the 
fact that there was an irre ble conflict“ between freedom and slavery, 
and that this nation could not endure half slave and half free, he but uttered 
the convictions ofa philosophical mind filled and illumined with the conflict 
and compromises on the slavery question, as shown by our history since the 
formation of the Government, to the last act in 1854, which uprooted the first 
compro of 1820. He saw that the question of compromise was buta 
makeshift for the hour, while at the bottom was a fundamental principle, 
which, like ro Pe ghost, would not down, and that the time would come 
when either the Union would be dissolved or slavery destroyed. His pro- 
phetic genius withheld from him the fact that he himself was to be 
pax magna fui, and that, Sampson like, when it was destroyed by 

and he would be its victim. 

The day came, and from the conflict of arms the Union emerged stronger 
than ever, with slavery destroyed—and to-day every one rejoices both that 
it came and so ended. The greater le of the rights of the States and 
the tuation of the Union was the real issue, but, when the States went 
under, the su te factor which incited their acts went down forever also. 
Since when the question of compromises has ceased, and that disturbing 
element no longer raises its angry face. 

To-day we are in the midst of another ‘‘irrepressible conflict.“ not whether 
Senator Toombs shall call the roll of his slaves within the shadow of Bun- 
ker Hill monument,” but whether the gold oligarchy shall call the roll of 
their slaves for all time within every cotton, wheat, and corn field in this 

at land, from which, after such heroic struggles, personal slavery was 
nally banished forever. $ 


How truthfully he states the present question! It is whether 


we shall be ruled by a moneyed oligarchy, the like of which was 
never seen, a fabric which challenged the admiration of Glad- 
stone, a power which he was proud to serve, a power whose lead- 
ing idea was and is to absorb the labors of all men. Ten thou- 
sand million dollars from foreign countries and the annual con- 
tribution of $500,000,000 is a colossal fabric, and when that colos- 
sal fabric announces its policy to be aggrandizement for itself, 
degradation and slavery for the masses, well may this author 
say that the question is not whether Senator Toombs shall call 
the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill, but whether this colossal 
combine shall call the roll of their slaves in every cotton, wheat, 
and corn field in America. He proceeds: 

The conflict of this day as compared to that one, had this much in favor of 
the former: The Southern man believed slavery was right; he believed it 
Was the best condition for the slave; he fed him, clothed him, and housed 
him in return for his labor, and took care of him in sickness and old age— 
while the men of to-day who are attempting to establish the gold king un- 
der whom to rule the world are guiltless of a conscience that reaches beyond 
the advancement of their own power as money-getters. Like the slave 
oligarchs they have picked their time, when they have a President who will 

tthem, as James Buchanan did the Southern men, and they feel through 
the action of Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet that their hour of triumph is at 
hand, and with such help they can dethrone silver, and crown their golden 
god as the future king. The majestic presence of the United States, risen 


Mr. STEWART. 


orum 
own 


from the lost Atlantis, has filled Europe with conster- 
nation. Through li laws we have reached a point that our Very exis- 
tence threatens theirs. Uuable to control or destroy our intelligence, genius, 
or enterprise, culminating as it has in the most remarkable spectacle the 
world has ever witnessed—now in at Chicago, and fearing the in- 
fluence which it will spread over the world—they have marshaled their 
forces for a final battle. Knowing pow e they had controlled the eastern 
hemisphere through their financial ideas of strength. they feel that unless 
they can shackle the freemen of America with their golden rivets, the battle 
for eee lost to them forever. 

Alexander Hamilton wanted a government pa than theone our fa- 
thers made, but failing to get what he wanted, he oyally accepted it, and 
said, That a system of government which controlled the Army and purse 
of the people was strong enough to perpetuate its own existence.“ And so 
it has ven. 

Chavies Parsons, at the bankers’ con; at Chicago, said, “The banks 
virtually controlled the purse of the nation.” Through that purse they pro- 
pose to control the people as well as the nation. And the assertion by the 
people of late years that they have the 1 right to control that purse 
and to declare what that purse shall be filled with, has aroused this con- 

ss of bankers, who, under the lead of Mr. Cleveland, have thrown off all 
disguises, refuse all compromises. and demand that silver be demonetized 
gold enthroned as king—and they, as a self-existing, moneyed oligarchy 
. 15 ains led with integrity has al been a model 
0 of br: coup! ways na mo 
government, and yet our fathers, in framing ours, refused to permit anyone 
to make laws or t their enforcement, except those which they selected 
for themselves, by their votes. now an o rehy of money-getters“ 
ask that they be entrusted with the powers er a golden king to control 
the purchas power of the great productions of the greatest of mod- 
ern nations. e very statement of the pro tion is enough to raise the 
spirits of those who fell on the battlefields a, years ago, whether of the 
blue or the gray, and forces them to raise their voices test against 
such desecration, and to inquire for what they fought and d: if in the end 
their children and friends were forever to be enslaved. 

Look at the history of the last four months. What better evidence of the 
power of this golden king do we wish? Fifty millions of gold exported, and 
the country tremb; on the verge of 1 and those men who or- 
ganized and assisted in bringing about this condition of affairs demanding 
that they shall have full and complete control, and then they will placate 
this movable king in consideration of transferring to them power 
over the purse of the nation. 

I have but stated the issues involved. Every one can work out for him- 
self the condition of affairs should the people surrender to this oligarchy of 
““money-getters.”” Our people have settled all questions of government 
until the only practical ee left is, Shall man be free to get the full 
benefit of his labor?” There is not gold enough in the United States to pay 
the interest on the railway bonds of the United States for one year, to say 
noth of the enormous ebtedness carried by the people in other ways. 
And it is a standard made of this metal, that is sought to measure the val- 
uation of the product of the labor of the people of the United States. A pro- 
duct the deportation of but fifty millions of which has plunged us into our 

t condition, and which only promises us relief unconditional sur- 
render, thus trying to force the people through the istress which it has 
prisoner to King James, to his 


as it were in a nigh’ 


produced to sell their bir ht for a mess of poti 


“ Fling me,“ said Rhoderick Dhu when a 
mins who had reached him, the picture of the fight. How met my clan 
the Saxon might.” and wal tosee how 


Just so, the ple are watching 
their representatives will meet Saxon migh' How shall it be done? 
There is but one way. The day of compro is t—thus sayeth the 
bankers’ and so said the Southern leaders in 61. Then let usac- 
cept the gage of battle and declare all compromises off. This tountry can 
not endure part gold and part silver. The conflict isirrepressible. One or 
the other must go—but which? To surrender to gold means eternal trib- 
ute—and what is tribute but slavery. A joint reign means the return ot our 
presons condition, whenever the powers of gold are able to organize it. ‘The 
orrors of the result of the consolidation of $1,700,000,000 of greenbacks ie | 
6 per cent gold-bearing bonds from 1866 to 1873 can never be forgotten 
he who forgets that recent history of his country is one who is satisfied 
his daily wages, however small, and will only fight for wages. 

What line of battle do you 9 3 Let it be one, which, when wo! 
bring us to an end. Were I to make it, it should be the Treasury no’ 
deemable in silver. This, while not demonetizing gold, w6uld 
Let it seek its abode in raed aN What use have we for it except to pay off 
the hundred millions of gold-bearing bonds. With this discha: we are 
free from Europe and ma 


will 
re- 
it. 


Is there no Blaine now living? Who can call another Pan-American con- 
gress. and consolida the two Americas on this question agree to make 
the American dollar and stand behind it in opposition to the European dol- 
lar. The western hemisphere against the eastern hemisphere. To-day 
we are but the political antithesis of the monarchies of Europe. We have 
fought our way from their relentless until we are free. Are we not 
strong enough ta fight this new battle and add another chaplet to the helmet 
which adorns our goddess of liberty? 

But some of our gold friends are prepared to shriek: “ Why, gold will goto 
a premium?” Well, let it ga. Who is hurt by it? Wasn't it 200 cent 

remium during the war? Was not every reverse of the Union es seized 

old of by the patriotic goia gamblers of that day to send the price of gold 
higher, and greenbacks lower, just as the present gold gamblers are d 
to-day with silver. And yet with not a single gold dollar, nota single silver 
dollar, the soldiers went on fighting at $13 a month until the Government 
8 once more supreme. d then these great financiers who love gold so 
well, got Congress to pass a law to turn the 2,000,000,000 paper dollars which 
had been sold at 3 to I into 6 per cent gold-bearing bonds. Let gold bear a 
premium, Then gold will buy more silver. but there its power ends—it can 
neither oppress nor terrorize the people. The gold standard in Europe sets 
the price of wages. The price of wages sets the price of food—therefore, 
with the gold standard alone in the United States, we would have gold wages 
and consequently gold prices for everything else. Our farmers and me- 
chanics, who are compl of wages and prices to-day may figure on what 
their condition will be in the hands of these men who forced the Govern- 
ment in 1866 to consolidate their 40 per cent greenbacks into 100 per cent gold- 
. bonds. Let the gold go. It was a traitor to us in the days of the 
war. It has no sympathy with the sufferings or misfortunes of the ple. 
With self-righteousness it pours out its Pharasaical cant denoun the 
Publican use he can’t pay his taxes like it can. 

This article is already longer than I contemplated, and yet I have entered 
into no detail or argument—only presenting the lines of the fight. Imay do 
this later. 4 H R 


He wrote another article, after having stated the issue, and 
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stated it fairly, stated it as Mr. Gladstone states it, stated it as 
every historian knows. He then in his next article points out 
the remedy, a Pan-American union, a monetary union for the 
silver-producing countries, independence of Fest ipa te 
But here in the Senate while we are discussing this same issue 
we are called obstructionists, and it is said we are thwarting the 
will of the majority. I deny that we are thwarting the will of 
the majority. 

The will of the majority is with us. It has been with us all 
the time. It was with us by 10 majority last February. It is 
with us to-day. It is the Administration and the gold ring that 
are thwarting the will of the majority. Even the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Hit] has declared over and over again 
that he isa bimetallist and for the use of both gold and silver as 
money. That Is his will, but his will is thwarted by the London 
combination with our Administration. There is a large major- 
ity in the Senate who still say they are bimetallists and want free 
coinage; and that is their earnest desire. If their will was not 
overcome by the money powers and by the Administration, we 
would have no difficulty in ing a free-coinage bill. 

Both platiorms and all platforms for twenty years have de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism and made the people believe 
that they were honest in it, and the people voted for the candi- 
dates honestly on that belief. The will of the g eat Mace gk J of 
the American le has been unequivocally expre 8 ho 
has thwarted it? oare the obstructionists? Was it the wili of 
the par, ep Sips struck down silver in the act of 1873? Was it 
the will of the majority that prevented the passage of the free- 
coinage bill in 1878? Ah, no; there was a majority of nearly two- 
thirds in favor of free coinage in both Houses in 1878, but it was 
the will of the Administration that thwarted the will of the ma- 
jority. It was the loaves and fishes and the power of money that 
obstructed legislation. 

In the last four or five years, when we passed through this 
body three fre8-coinage bills and other measures in favor of sil- 
ver, who has thwa that will? Has it been done by the peo- 
pa Has it been done by those who are called the minority 

ere now? No; it has been done by the money powers and the 
cohesive power of public plunder. That is the way the will of 
the majority has been ed. Never in all the history of the 
world was such a bold, such an ag ive attempt made to 
thwart the will of the majority of the people of the United 
States as expressed at the ballot box as the effort to destroy sil- 
ver at this extra session of Congress. 

Who are the fllibusterers? The Administration have for 
twenty-five years filibustered against legislation to allow the 
will of the I e to be expressed. They have trampled upon 
the laws of Congress. They have gone upon the stump, and 
said the money that Congress ordained was not good money. 
They have used the most corrupt, the most aggressive, the most 
outr: us means, secret at first, public now, to enslave the ma- 
jority. Let the Administration take off their hands, and let the 
majority express itself in this Chamber, and we are two to one in 
the majority. 

Iam opposed to stifling the will of the majority, but thank 
God the rules of the Senate allow us to hold outa little and pomt 
out that the majority is being coerced; that the majority is be- 
ing obstructed; that the majority that they claim isa fradulent 
majority, and was not sent here forsuch a purpose as they arenow 
attemp to execute. 

This arrogant gold ring tell us that we are thwarting the will 
of the people. Let them hee the platform. Let them bring 
the platform in any State that declared for gold monometallism. 

I there was never such an outrageous, bold, aud corrupt 
0 tion to thwart the will of the majority of the American 
people as this gold ring now doing its worst, now trampling upon 
the rights of the people, this colossal power of England supple- 
mented by the bankers of New York—the oligarchy that seeks 
to rule this country in place of the Constitution and laws, and to 
deny to the people the right to speak for themselves as they 
have spoken for twenty years. I believe in the rule of the ma- 
jorities, but I do not believe in the rule of corrupt money oli- 

hies that seek to enslave the majority. 

tas this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. POWER.] 

. STEWART. Mr. President, I now call attention to 
another article by James H. Birch in which he suggests a mode 
of relief which I think is the true mode to adopt. 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICI—THE AMERICAN VS, THE EUROPEAN DOLLAR. 


[Written for the St. Joseph Herald, July 20.] 


In my first article I took the position that there was an irrepressible con- 
flict between gold and silver, tne words of Mr. Lincoln on the slavery 
conflict has been ught on by the gold trust of Europe, 

It is not the result of circumstances 
ty in value between the metals to-day, 
ple the acts of the gold trust itself. 
emone tion of silver, it was worth a 


vm over beyond question that the 


old, thus conspirac — 
ed its removal from clroula on as currency in order that it Pnoula be 
in the future great power 


to control the money supply and wield its for 
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their own benefit. The success of the gold trust has been so complete that 
it now openly demands that which it secretly accomplished in 1873 

Its success in thus advancing the purchasing power of gold to double what 
it was then, aided by the electionof Mr. Cleveland with his well-known views 
on the subject, has made it so insolent in its demand that it now mly and 
arrozantly demands that silver again be demonetized, and that the whole 
question of the currency be committed to it. Taus we have the issue fairly 
tendered to us — Ay and gold trust. It claims that itis impossible to make 
silver 2 to gold by simply enacting a law to that effect, so long as the 
gold d. will buy more in the markets of the world than a silver dollar 
can. It admits that we can make it a debt paying token among ourselves, 
but that in foreign countries it is bought and sold at its commercial value, 
That by increasing the ratio we add to its intrinsic value, but its commer- 
cial value abroad will be simply its bullion valne. Why does not it also state 
that in etna countries the stamp of the United States on our double eagles 
is discredi and that it is only receivable at its bullion or commercial 
value, exactly like our corn and hegt and cotton? 

Having, therefore, by its own acts during the last twenty years reduced 
the value of silver from a premium to 23 per cent below. it seeks now to avall 
itself of its own crimes and to entirely annihilate silver after thus discredit- 
ing it, and offer as their chief reason the fact that it no longer has a money 
value. Confronted, therefore, with this condition, and seeing no esca: 
therefrom on the Pca of ratio, let us therefore accept the fight on the 
issue tendered and declare ourselves monometallists with silver as a single 
Standard. buying and selling gold as we do our cotton and wheat, and thus 
rid ourselves of this everlasting strife between the two metals. 


I would say in regard to that matter that every country is 
practically on one standard most of the time, but that soon reg- 
ulates itself, because they use the cheaper metal, which soon 
brings it right up to par, and then the other metal becomes 
cheaper, when they use that; so they vibrate back and forth. 
That is the double standard. Itis the right to use either metal 
and make it money. 

People are scared about the single silver standard, but the 
world has been on that standard more than half the time, be- 
cause during all the ages it has been the more plentiful metal, 
and it has been more frequently used than gold; but money can 
be made of the two metais, and it is that which has made the 
automatic theory tolerable, otherwise it would have been aban- 
doned long ago, and no fanatic would be crazy enough to advo- 
cate the more treacherous of two metals where there is not enough 
to malnialo civilization; I proceed with the reading of the ex- 
tract: 


Let gold be the European standard and silver the American standard ,and 
the end will reveal who has the bestof the fight. The peopie of the United 
States will never submit to the single d standard, thus giving to the 4 — 
trust the power to settle the value of the productions of our people, with its 
capacity at any time to transfer gold enough to Europe to paralyze business, 
destroy confidence, and bankrupt the country. as it has done in the last four 
months. A people who would thus voluntarily relinquish such power into 
the hands of the most soulless trust in the world or ever conceived of, either 
in or out of Tartarus, will in the end be slaves, as they would deserve to be. 
In fighting such a Tartarean scheme wisdom dictates that we do as our 
fathers did, and set up its most perfect antithesis, for we are fighting a peo- 
ple who, having failed to 9 us with arms, are now seexing our de- 
struction through the powers of gold. Let us therefore make the silver 
standard pure and simple—ourstandard—eliminating entirely gold from our 
currency—for we know it is both traitorous and treacherous. - and therefore 
unfit to in partnership. 

Europe would uphold and maintain the gold standard, and the poopie ol 
the United States, by putting themselves behind silver alone, would make it 
their standard. at, therefore, would be the logical result of our action? 
With such nations as would 8 us in maintaining the silver stand - 
ard the forces would be nearly equal. Thef tened cry would go up again 
that our mints would be the “dum gro of the world.“ Admit it, the 
more they would dump the better. © uncoined silver in the world would 
not give us one. capita circulation equal to one-half nowenjoyed by France, 
which would less than we need while the annual production of the 
world—estimated at 150.000,000 ounces per year, would not keep pace 
= ta with our yearly increase pee on and wealth. The 1 
suit would therefore be that the silver product would be wholly a 
and it would regain in a very few years the same value inthe markets of the 
world that it had when the gold trust in 1873 sought its destruction and 
stealthily secured its ce eae mg It was then worth a premium; why 


should it not be so 
Whether it will be depends entirely upon whether we abandon it and de- 
liver ourselves body and soul, as as our children, for all time to this 
soulless creation, the gold trust. The effects of such a result upon the pros- 
pny and happiness of the people of the whole world can not be calculated. 
t would be like opening the prison houses of the millions who earn their 
bread in the sweat of their face and inviting them out to enjoy the sunshine 
and breeze intended for all. Accompanying such an act by an assemblage, 
not of a monet conference To settle the question of ratio, but of the rep- 
resentatives of the governments in North and South America to agree 
among themselves in the of an American dollar, would place silver 
as the American financier’s king and a full rival in power and influence to 
the European golden , Whose palace is to-day in Lombard or Thread 
Needle street in London. issue presented by such a combination could 
not be doubtful. The emancipation which would follow would be hailed as 
the blessings of a second Magna Charta, and its results follow us forever. 
The United States, with its superiority in wealth, manufactures, enterprise, 
and intell: ce, Would direct the commerce of the entire western hemis- 
‘ew York would be the financial center of the western world and 


And the people of the western hemisphere, freed from chains once before 
broken by their courage, but now riveted by the moneyed of Euro 
would, under its inspiring influence, be ond all future a pts at subju- 
gation and our enfranchisement f ved. We would, of course, hear 
the old stalecry that the e could not absorb the silver. The fact is that 
the people to-day do not a b the gold supply. It is only found in the banks 
and the great vaults of the great ci or, when plenty, in the Harin Sen 
the United States; they preferring its gold certificate to the gold itself. 0 
simple Treasury note, issued in lieu by the Government of the United 
States. exchangeable, not redeemabie, at all thesu wouid give it 
additional s resent the silver token, it would 


eal re. 
‘bed 


St. and 

b their immense year: 
E eer ee be the equal ot cee 
and Boston, which 


York alone saved those cities a fate equal to the fate 
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of Scdom and Gomorrah. It would have solved the currency question for- 
ever. 

The power of the gold trust would be forever broken. Money would, toa 
great extent, lose its incentive for evil and recognized but as the handmaid 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture. it would go hand in hand with 
these three great avenues to prosperity with smiling countenance, a com- 

nion in sunshine, ania friendinadversity. Again we would hear the piti- 
cry of inflation. Oh, yes! I said the gold trust was soulless, but even 
their triple-plated armor would be pierced and the place whereth soul once 
was would give evidence of their agony, when onted with the idea that 
the 3 were no longer dependent upon them for relief. and that they 
would be forced to loan at uced rates of interest or use it in legitimate 
business, drawing but one percentage instead of loaning it to others to use 
thereby forc: the people to a, two percentages for its use. 

Inflation ! of course. It would carry stability, friendship, and co 
With it, and. as a logical sequence, prosperity to every community and the 
enhancement of the prices of labor as well aa the products of labor. How 
beautiful are those laws which double the value of gold. beside the infamy 
of those which double the value of labor and . This is the marrow 
of the entire controversy. The one side fight: for mastery and the other 
for freedom. Whether the value of gold shall continue to increase or the 
homes and the products of the great toiling millions who own this mae 
nificent country. To this end we shall ti y come. It may be deferred, 
but it will come. It took our English ancestors h of years with 
many wars to permanently establish the principles of the Magna Charta, 
put to- day it is the very breath of our political existence, Just as the enact- 
ment of the principles I thus fi will be of our freedom. 

The task betore us is formidable in the strength of our enemies; but not 
more so than that of our forefathers when they undertook to break the 
shackles which bound them to England; and, following their example. every 
nation of this hemisphere finally accomplished it. and to-day the Monroe 
doctrine is a flat which no European monarchy dare to infringe, receiv- 
ing its final crown when the French troops, under American orders, left 
Mexico. Having thus achieved our freedom and maintained it in connec- 
tion with our glorious unity and history, who but those who are cowardly 
at heart. traitorous in mind. or corrupt in finance will say that in our ma- 
tured strength we can not free ourselves from this impending catastrophe, 
if we so desire it. Who can contemplate with serenity the results that 
would follow the success of this last most fearful and fatal blow to the 
liberties of our race, 

Forty-five years ago I was one of 76 backwoods Missouri boys. under com- 
mand of Lieut. (now Col. William B. Royall of the regular Army) encamped 
on the Arkansas River, near Coon Creek. We were attacked by 800 Coman- 
ches and Apaches, and after two hours’ heavy fighting. rep them witha 
loss of 63, whom we in the sands. They were armed with bows and 


perior arms alone saved us from destruction. 
gallant Custer with his splendid dragoons met Sitting Bull with his warriors 
armed with Winchesters, and but one man got away to tell the tale. It was 
simply a question of weapons. The ‘‘semibarbarians'’ of the West are 
hting with bows and lances, while the gold trust uses breech-loading car- 
es. Arm us and the ters of finance will meet a similar fate. 
If we surrender our wea) to the gold trust we may be thankful if we get 
decent burial in the sa: If, however, we choose our own weapons. as we 
have the right and power to do, we can su the most powerful 
assailants of the monied powers. 

Let us not underrate or mistake rp ey the gold trust. It is but- 
tressed by the monarchies of the Old World, and behind them are the gold 
Warwicks who uphold their thrones. They mean absolute 
trol. They that hesitates in ab- 


will admit no partnership, no membership, 
feels that with this question settled in her favor 
ghe is more than compensated for the loss of her colonies in 7 for =e 
wo 


er and con- 


States men who are ready to open the . gates of Troy and invite her with 
80) and music to take 8 wers of government are but 
spider webs in their sight, ‘or their golden rules the world by humor- 
ing all shades of pot authority, taking ho that the tribute 


The silver puy are men like Putnam, who left his plow in the furrow to 
fight for the righ 1 The . Bi 7 Bray powerful, and compact 
army, ready for and, conscious powers and their oppor- 
tunity, are pressing it to a finish. The other is but the undisciplined mili- 


sighi body thered in their strength for the d 

e: 8 ‘or the de- 
fense of their inheritance. What matters it that the gold trust has been 
for this for years. 


city; national banks all over the land and almost every private one, all 
the of the metropolitan cities; the his Cabinet, 
with their enormous patronage. subsidizing Senators, Co: en, news- 
yapora and everything else that is purchasable, assisted every mone: 
7 and — . — 8 this great army of ener A 
formed knigh They emselves capable of cverthro every o 
sition, and once secure in their schemes. with a two-third dential Siin 


in their favor are confident of their power to defy the “silver barbarians." 
5 is of such 5 ven the — = people uren 
an 8 race were never conque en great questions ſnvolving 

their liberties were at stake, 2 > 
Just soin the present case. Our fathers planted wisely when they placed 
A O A A AAA E LO GE EDA DEOD and 
them every two xecutlyes. 


years. 5 
ents, and only live because they per- 
er can thwart their will when thoroughly 
aroused. Even England's Queen bows her haughty head before the demands 
of the House of Commons, and the full we of our House of Representa- 
tives has t there be no heart failure in con- 
— pop of this terrible array, with their gongsand carpet knights, 

at the same time let us not underrate the strength nor be misled as to 
the purposes of this culminating criminal of the present century, the gold 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 2 
H. B. 


That is a voice from Missouri, a voice from the borderland of 
Kansas, a voice from one of those men who lived through those 


f 


eory 
They keep playing that game with you. 


perilous scenes of conflict forty years ago. It can be seen how 
patriotic a man can become who has lived in excitement and 
seen the approach of danger. He understands and points out 
to you the exact situation, and tells go the exact question; 
which is, shall this colossal gold trust of Great Britain, with its 
emissaries in this country, rule the people of America, or shall 
we strike for financial independence? 

To speak of financial independence and be on the gold stand- 
ard, is absolutely absurd and ridiculous in the estimation of es 
man who has studied the question. One-h If of the gold is al- 
ready hoarded for war purposes and for plunder; itispooled. No 
countries in the world have any loose gold which can flow from 
them to others without obstruction, except the United States 
and Great Britain. Every other country is protecting its home 
circulation in some way, and even Great Britain protects hers 
by raising the rate of interest and by favorable rates of exchange. 

Even Great Britain, with an income from other nations of 
$500,000,000 a year in interest, can not maintain an international 

old standard; and yet it is said that the ple of the United 
States must maintain an international gold standard, and bu 
gold so that the speculators may have it at their will. Wi 
only eighty-two millions of gold and one thousand millions of 
stuif to be redeemed, we are told that all this stuff, silver, paper 
and all, must be redeemed in gold, that it must be first reduced 
to credit money sustained by this eighty-two millions of gold; 
that we can strengthen it: and it needs strengthening every day 
and every hour. To do this you have to buy gold. 

What is the result of going into the market to buy gold? Eve 
gold king in erat © knows that there is going to be a great ad- 
vanee in gold if the United States carries out the plan that is 
proposed, and Europe in newspapers ee Speak of the 
advance in the price of gold if we undertake to buy it. Weshall 
have to pay a large price for it. You will not get gold bonds at 
par for 3 per cent; gold will go higher than that, because other 
countries are seeking it and are holding it. Russia will not give 
up her gold, because she is holding it for war purposes; France 
will not give up her gold, because war is imminent between 
France and Germany. : 

Germany, for the same reason, will not give up her gold. You 
can not get gold from any nation except England, and it is esti- 
mated that in all the British Empire there is only about three or 
four hundred millions. Thereisadispute as to the exact amount, 
but that is all they have there. Thy are not going to give up 
much of that. e can not get it from that country without py- 
ing a high price, and they have a constant call u us for in- 
terest and can call it back whenever they please. They say that 
we must go on and load up this country with more debt and 
taxes and raise the price of gold, which rules the price of prod- 
ucts. What is that but slavery—slavery at the hands of those 
whocontrol gold? All money but the $82,000,000 is to be destroyed 
by reducing it to credit money. 

This bill means to strike down the standard silver dollars, so 
that they shall not be capable of redeeming themselves, so that 
they s not be real money. That is the object and that is what 
the gold ring claim they do, and that we shall find ourselves 
on the gold standard. That means that everything must be re- 
deemed in gold; it means bankruptey, and poverty. and oppres- 
sion. That is the object of it, and so a few men, having cornered 
all the gold, can draw it out and produce a panic at any time. 

What is to hinder the gold trust if we buy gold and put it in 
the Treasury, taking greenbacks, silver coin, or anything else, 
and drawing the gold out? The Department is ad tered on 
this th . You draw out your gold and have to buy more. 
They get all the bonds 
they please for any pornos England needs good investments 
for this vast accumula g interest. There is an accumulation 
of $500,000,000, or probably $809,000,000 a year in England, be- 
cause foreign countries pay $500,000,000, besides what the colo- 
nies and the empire pay. amounting to seven or eight hundred 
million dollars a year. They havethat for investment, and they 
would like to have United States bonds to invest that money in. 

With wheat and cotton and farm products at reduced prices 
and with property discounted 40 per cent, yea 50 per cent, now 
to buy this gold in that way makes slaves of the people. To-day 
there are many districts in this country where the farmers are 
so poor that they can not clothe and feed their children and send 
them toschool. There are plenty of districts in that condition 
in the surrounding country, and not very far from here. Go 20 
miles from the cities in any place and you will witness poverty 
among the people. Their products are selling for next to noth- 
ing, and yet it is proposed to buy gold and make this a perma- 
nent policy. i 

I have the proof right here that silver is the better money; 
that silver comes nearer the maximum of stability, which is the 
end and aim of all financial legislation. I suppose those who 
print such information do not know what it means. Of course 
they do not know what it means, because they have to wait 
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until some gold man tells them. Here is proof that silver is a 
stable and an honest metal. 

Mr. VOORHEES. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. STEWART. I read from the Washington Post of this 
morning. I suppose they would not have printed the article if 
they had known what it meant; butaccidentally the newspapers 
print dispatches which tell the truth when they do not know 
whatis meant. Plenty of the gold papers print the truthin this 
ways not understanding it. 

; he heading is ‘‘Silver in India.” The article reads as fol- 
ows: - 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE WHITE METAL HAS NOT DECLINED. 

The Treasury Department has received a report made by Acting Consul 
General Jamieson to the Earl of Roseberry, on the effect of the fall of silver 
on prices of commodities in China. 

The Earl of ote a member of the English cabinet, 
and 125 is a brother-in-law of the Rothschilds, if I recollect 


arig t. 
r. MCPHERSON. He is a son-in-law of one of the Roths- 


childs, 

Mr. STEWART. The son-in-law of one of the Rothschilds. 
He was a good man to make a report to, an able man un- 
doubtedly. 


The report was made on August 5, from Shanghai, and the object, as stated 
Yamienon, is to show the position which China 5 A in regard 


aray ganran ma — — in ee 5 on 2 til — A shill 
0 
Wil Bow e n e e, panon, OF 00 pown 
He summarizes his conclusions: China has not been within the memory 
of the present generation a great absorber of silver. The fall in the gold 
price of silver appears to have produced no effect on the general level of 
— of articles produced and consumed in China. As s articles pro- 
uced in China and commonly rted to gold-using countries there is a 
slight tendency to a general rise. e fall in the price of silver has stimu- 
lated exports. 

Does not that little report sent to your Eeay Department 
and printed here this morning 2 volumes? It shows that 
the purchasing power of silver remains in Asia what it was; 
that there has been a slight rise in the prices of exports, which 
have been stimulated, and that they have had an advantage. 
There have been no hard times in silver countries. The t 
thing, in order to allow men to trade with each other, is to have 
an honest measure of value as a medium of exchange,so that 
neither ey will be swindled by time contracts. That has been 
the condition with silver, and that is its condition to-day. In 
the United States silver bullion will bu 
modity as it would twenty years ago. lyou want an honest 
measure there can be no doubt that silver is that honest meas- 
ure, and if you want a dishonest measure there can be no doubt 
that gold is that measure. 

Under the gold standard the manufacturers of England, as I 
have before stated, were compelled to close because they could 
not compete with the manufacturers in India and other silver- 
standard countries, and great suffering was the result. The 
recent effort in England, in conjunction with our Administra- 
tion, was to destroy silver and to quiet the clamor of the people 
of Great Britain which came up and which proved that India 
had such an advantage in manufacturing and in commerce that 
she was monopolizing the trade of the Orient, and that very soon 
English manufacturers would be excluded from that trade. 

ence it was necessary to destroy India. They were then 
warned of our rivalry, but they were confident that they could 
control us, being aided by the national banks, a subsidized press, 
and an Administration elected as bimetallists, who are wi to 
change front at the bidding of the goa trust. They were con- 
fident that our Administration would turn against our people, 
and they claimed to have official information in advance that 
the Sherman law was to be repealed. They predicated their 
action in suspending coinage in India upon that information. 
Witnesses stated before the English commission that the Treas- 
ury Department would stop buying silver, law or nolaw. Law 
or no law, the Treasury Department would annul the Sherman 
act by ref to purchase silver bullion. They then suspended 
coinage in In to silence the clamor in Great Britain which 
was fast overrunning parliament. 

England has not yet been able to put India on a gold standard, 
nor can they in the sense that we are on the gold standard. 
cng Pe not allow the rupes to be redeemed in gold; itis sim- 
ply t money as they hold it there. England can no more put 

dia on a gold standard than she can Fs Austria on a gold 
standard to stay; that is, they have failed to be able to redeem 
the paper of Austria in gold. They have gold, but they dare 
not pay it out. It is held there, and it is for the interest of the 
gold trust to store it away there, because it is easier for them to 

control the balance of the gold. It is, in fact, a part of the gold 


as much of any com- 
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pooled. A thousand millions of stuff to be redeemed, we are de- 
pendent upon borrowing from England the money with which to 
redeem it. No country was ever placed in a more humiliating 
and disgraceful position. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. It seems to me that the Senator rege very 
disrespectfully of all our currency but gold by ming t “stuff.” 


Mr. STEWART. Yes; I call it “stuff,” in the language of 
one of your Cabinet ministers. He called it pig silver.” That 
is what they call it, stuff,“ pig silver;“ and I call it, in the 


language of the gold ring, “stuff,” and you are making stuff of 
it, which will breed panics, because you are making it credit 
money and bier cies Ay to stuff. You are denying it the virtue 
of the stamp of the Government, although Congress declared it 
was standard money. You say it must be redeemed; so says the 
President; so say the entire Cabinet; so says the gold trust; and 
so say those officials who betrayed the people by getting elected 
on one issue and then doing another ving, 

The situation is further illustrated, and you will find it in all 
the press, that England, on the gold standard, can not compete 
with silver countries. In proof of that assertion I read the fol- 
lowing from a China paper: 


There was a rumor in the bazaars of Bombay when the mail left that gy 
ernment intended tolevy very shortly an import duty of 17} per cent on silver 
imported into the country. The rumor, which was entirely unauthenticated. 
has caused a panic in the native commercial circles, where it was feared 
that the adoption of any such measure would be productive of a further loss 
being sustained by the Bombay spinning and weaving mills, which are worked 
at present without any profits, and in some cases at a loss. The native mill- 
owners are of opinion t, should the rumor prove true, all that they could 
do to prevent themselves from incurring any further losses in their trade, 
would be to entirely close their mills for three months or even a longer pe- 
riod. They are also of opinion that by the levying of the duty, Lancashire and 
other cotton-manufacturing districts of England would be in a position to 
compete with India and find a market for their goods in China. They be- 
lieve that the rumored course might be benefi to government and to 
merchants and tradesmen of Europe, but would be a sort of deathblow to 
the mill industry of India. However there is at present no confirmation 
ot the rumor. On Saturday last the Russian minister of finance issued an 
order 8 that the prohibition against the importation of foreign sil- 
ver coins shall come into force on September 13 nex 


Now, this is what I said and what I have been contending for 


all the time. The object was to put them on a gold standard to 
reclaim the Indian trade. I sawanarticlethis morn ssp eat 
ver im-- 


ing the question in regard to pence on a duty upon 
ported into India for the purpose of increasing the value of the 
rupee, and thereby crushing these Indian manufacturers. 
r. MCPHERSON. I wanted to make an inquiry of the Sen- 
ator, but I see that the Senator has already answered it. . 
Mr. STEWART. Here comes the Pall Mall Gazette of Au- 
ust 31, 1893, after giving the figures as to our money, discussin 
e atan of 8 nied ey which I will baer read, but will 
print, as the first part gures, pponiog of our currenc 
and what we are doing. This is instructive and shows just whats 
our Pan-America ht be if we had the independence to relieve 
ourselves from the shackles of England. 


UNITED STATES FINANCES. 


The recent diminution of the resources of the United States Government 
can not be too fully recognized, es cecially as it has been of such an extent, 
financial position would in itself be a sadly interesting 8 of consideration, 

{pation of astrong 


have 


there was a 
was barely 810, 


permen of pensions. From 1872 to 1879the sum annually d for pensions 
the United States Government did not exceed 830,000,000. In 1891 it had 
ven to $124,415,000, and during the present fiscal year it reached a total of 
over $160,000,000. Fifteen years after the war there were 250,800 pensioners 
on the roll. Four years ago there were less than 500,000, and this year there 
are over 900,000. 


ARGENTINE AGRICULTURE AND THE PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


We are so accustomed to Lier | a an advance in the premium on 
gold at Buenos Ayres as an unmixed e leading to depreciation of securi- 
ties and disturbance in finance, that we seldom regard the matter from the 
other point of view—the point of view from which the Argentine agricultur- 
ists and other local producers regard it. Among the circumstances which 
have combined to favor us expe od in tina ih recent years—and the 
strides which the country has made from the pastoral to the cultural 
state are remarkable—one of the most important has been the high premium 
on gold. This is made quite clear in a foreign office report just 

premium on gold has conferred a distinct advan on the local producer 
who supplies articles for which there is either a demand abroad or which 
compete with a similar imported For either of these two classes he 
ob a price based on the gold value of either of those two classes of arti- 
cles in Euro; markets. the case of the former class, or rts, the 
produce sells for the value in foreign markets, and in the case of the latter 
class, or imports, the produce will fetch a price which is sufficiently low to 


undersell the similar fo: article, which pays a very heavy duty. The 
producer thus practically obtains ape price, whereas he pays all labor 
and current in deprecia: 0 


expenses urrency, thereby an 
extra large profit. Hence the possible d doubt as to the continuance of agri- 


Rote A a eas eee ee ea ere 
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culture on its t large and ra increasing scale and of many now 
flouris ‘Argentine faifuetrien: should the um on gold fall greatly 
and again approach par. 


We have been saying all the time that they have had the ad- 
vantage over our agriculture, that we were supplanted in the 
European market by the wheat and corn of India. Russia has 
the same advantage, because while she does not coin silver she 
keeps enough paper money out to keep it on a par with silver. 
Her rouble is on a par with the rupee all the time by the issuance 
of fiat money, and consequently the productions of Russia and of 
India are supplanting those of the United States in the markets 
of Europe. is gold scheme is fastening the chains of slavery 
upon our people and reducing them to abject poverty and misery. 
We understand it. 

Here is a very able article from the North China Daily News, 
of May 12, 1893, with a table, upon this same question, The 
question is so little understood—the advantages of an honest 
silver currency are so little understood that I must be pardoned 
for calling the attention of the Senate to matters that they will 
not read, to matters that the press will not publish, to the facts 
as they exist elsewhere. 


THE GOLD QUESTION, 
To th Editor of the North China Daily News: 

SIR: In xg Anton on this subject, which appeared in your issue of the 
North China Herald of the 17th of March last, I wrote: 

If it can be established as a fact that au ounceof silver will now purchase 
or exchange for as much on the average of certain articles (whose value 
has not been materially affected by other causes than those connected with 
currency) as it would have done wee rs ago, then it must be apparent 
that its purchasing power, that is, its value, has not diminished in that time. 

“Believing as I do that this point can be most readily determined here in 
China, where silver is the standard of value, and 
merce, and where the productions of the soll, of manual labor have not 
been so much affected by ext c causes, such as cheaper transportation 
and improved methods of cultivation and manufacture, as in western coun- 
tries, I venture to ask for a little space in your columns to bring forward 
such facts bearing upon the question as are readily available.” 

Since writing that article I have been more than ever impressed with the 
superior advantages offered by this country for investigating the subject, 
for the reasons above stated, as China is essentially a silver-standard coun- 
try, and its financial system of the simplest character—free, except to the 
most limited extent, from all the complications connected with heavy loans 
and their attendant issues of Government obligations; and, furthermore, as 
the methods of agriculture and manufacture are practically the same as 
they have been for hundreds of years. In the matter of transportation, too, 
there has been no change, except on the coast, while the interior traffic is 
carried on in the same manner as it has been for generations past. It must 
be evident, therefore, that the cost of production here has not been infiu- 
enced as it has been in the western world, by recent improvements in ma- 
chinery and increased facilities for transportation which have altered from 
year to year the prices of commodities there, thus rendering them less suit- 
able for purposes of comparison than those of this country, where the prin- 
01 fluctuations in value are chiefly due to the vicissitudes of climate. 

ince wri this article, moreover, the matter of currencies has formed 
the subject of debate in the House of Commons in England, and the appre- 
ciation of gold has been called in question there, as it was at the Brussels 
conference, by members who evidently have not given such careful atten- 
tion to point as its supreme importance most undoubtedly merits; so 
that it seems to be one's duty to aid in uprooting this financial heresy, by 
bri: to light the data procurable here, which I am certain are quite 
suficient to open the eyes of all but those who will not see, to the fact that 
silver has not as yet, at all events, depreciated in its purchasing power; but 
that gold has appreciated enormously, and that all the disturbances of ex- 
change and values in the gold-standard countries have been caused by the 
constanti; ing capacity of that so-called standard itself. 

I have, therefore, availed myself of the rich mine of statistical information 
contained in the official publications of the returns of trade, made annually 
by the imperial maritime customs of China, to prepare a table of index num- 
bers of twenty of the principal articles of production of this country, which 


‘old but an article of com- 


I trust you will be able to find a place for in your paper. With regard to 
the articles selected, I would remark— 

First. That they are taken from the returns of the northern ports of 
. Tientsin, Shanghai, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, ow, ani 


Ingpo. 

Second. That they are productions of the country in the neighborhood of 
the ports from the returns of which they are respectively taken, and are 
among the most important articles of da at those ports, many of them be- 
ing such as are exported chiefy if not entirely to other parts of China for 


at a glance 

materially above the stan ( 
ably below the starting point, in 1 
whole prices here in taels are lower than they were in 1873, or that the pur- 
chasing power of silver is 3 as Pes if not slightly greater than it 
was then; as it is evident that 1,761 taels, the total for last year, would buy 
a aoe —.— the average of commodities generally as 2,000 taels would have 

one 

An examination of the table will show that the several articles have fluctu- 
ated considerably in value, from year to year, owing to natural causes—sup- 

ly and demand, etc. ; but there has been no general movement at any time 

n sympathy with the variations of exchange, and in ‘ticular in no article 
has there been a tendency to a regular advance in value such as must neces- 
sarily have taken place had there been any decline in the value or purchas- 
ing power of the standard, silver. Two or three of the articles stand at a 
higher level in 1892 than at the starting point; but a glance backward along 
the lines will show that this is simply a recurrence of high prices which has 
repeatedly taken place during the twenty years covered by the table, and 
which is chiefly due to droughts that have at times prevailed more or less 
extensively over the whole of Northern China, and very severely last season. 
On the other hand, there are several articles, and particularly teas, that have 
been affected in the opposite . ha ve suffered a reduction in value 
owing to a greater or less extent, probably, to a falling off in the demand; 
but, if the total of all the deficiencies on such articles were added to the ag- 

gate for 1892, it would not bring the amount up to the par value, 2.000, of 

878. In other words, if the decimals for each of these articles were taken 
at100in 1892, the same as 1873, the aggregate would not be brought up to 2,000. 

In China, as is well known, gold is in no way connected with the currency, 
and is simply a commodity, in every sense, as much as are teas or silk. No 
one here would think of offering a bar of gold in payment for any ordinary 

urchase, nor is it, or any other form of gold bullion or coin, ever seen in 

his country in circulation. git fore, as a commodity, as it 
actually is, areference to the commercial circulars, where it is regularly 
quoted, will show that it has advanced from 162 taels of silver per bar of 
standard weight and fineness since 1866 to 261 taels (the highest point 
touched) in March last, or somewhat over 60 per cent. That the advance 
from 1878 to 1892, inclusive, may be properly appreciated, I have given the 
silver equivalents of gold in each successive year in the horizontal line un- 
der that of the aggregates of commodities, adopting the same standard, 2,000, 
in 1878, as the starting point, and it will at once be seen how the commodity, 
gold, has advanced above the silver plane, 2,000, which silver, and all com- 
modities, including gold, occupied in 1873. 

That this enormous divergence between the values of gold and silver is 
entirely o to an advance of the former and not, at all, to any decline in 
the latter, is, I think, abundantly proved by the attached table; for if silver 
had really gone down, even 5 per cent, then the aggregato value; for 1892, of 
the commodities specified would have been more instead of less than 2,000, 
and, with a decline equal to the difference between the two metals, instea 
of 1,761, as it now is, it would have been at least as h as the other com- 
Mose gold, which stands, as shown in the table, at 2,950. 

am, etc., W. S. WETMORE. 

MAY 11, 1898. 


Table of index numbers for twenty Chinese staple commodities. 
[Compiled by W. S. Wetmore from the returns of trade of the imperial maritime customs of China.] 


88 


lac 100 111 
Brick 100 123 
Green 100 97 

Tobacco, leaf 100 84 
Wax, whi 100 105 
ccc 100 93 
ool: 
ee ee ree 100 87 
((( ce 100 93 


160 i 159 2, 215 


SHANGHAI, May 11, 1898. 


*Assumed, returns of the article referred to not having been made. 


88| 94 

111 109 | 113 
77 80 73 
88 80 87 
86 76 76 
62 86 86 
88 85 87 
*130 63 66 
129 119 | 119 
102 88 84 
61 57 61 
72 75 75 
54 96 66 
62 74 | 104 
60 51 52 
65 7% 74 
93 73 97 
113 37 143 
157 160 | 136 
66 76 68 


1.916 1,088 |1, 05 1,858 1,774 


396 2, 876 2,425 2,871 2,648 2, 780 2, 746 51 
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This has not been brought forth here. Here is a table show- 
ing some statistics of a country that is stationary. Much has 
been said about our improved methods of production, and that 
the advance in the price of gold was imaginary and not real, 
owing to nutural causes that hid reduced the ave range of 

rices. We have frequently heard that statement, but when it 
fon been investigated, that theory has been discarded by all 
philosophers and writers on economics. Even the great mono- 
metallist of Europe, Mr. Gien, the arent statistician. admits 
that there bas been avery large appreciation in gold. But here 
we find a disturbance of 60 per cent, when gold has gone up in 

power 60 per cent, where you have had none of these 
proved methods, and where silver has advanced slightly in 
its purchasing power. 

I regard the labors of this man as very valuable, as throwing 
ngus upes a disputed point. 

ow important and valuable it is to know which is the honest 
measure. It was a dishonest measure that closed the factories 
of England. Why could not robbery compete with the honest 
silver of India without the interference of the Imperial Govern- 
ment? If we open our mints and join the silver-money coun- 
tries we shall have the trade of those countries and shut out 
Europe, and she will be brought to her knees; thenshe will have 
to open her mints toequalize; there will be no way by which she 
can destroy the prosperity of any civilized country; she can not 
lead us if we are represented by true Americans, if we are not 
betrayed. She can not continue todo to us as she has done to In- 
dia, and as she is doing to us now. 

Here we are comminded to e ə our policy, to have no 
money except what we borrow and what we pay for by such sac- 
a 2 the world 5 saw in ee and 8 c 
wes carry on this policy of buying gold and putting it in the 
Treasury, and saying that the s ard silver dollar shall be 
treated as credit money, and that prices shall fall and crush our 
finances and impoverish our country to buy gold. 

Who makes the demand? Those who have gold to sell, those 
who have got the call on gold for $800,000,000 annually which is 
to be paid from the products of all the world. They ask us to 
enhance the value of their gold, to plunge this country in debt, 
to crush it by taxation, for the purpose of giving them a place 
to invest their annual interest income in safe bonds and for the 
pur of enhancing the value of those which they hold. 

Yet a subsidized press has the audacity to call Ae sen- 
timent, to call it the demand of the country, when the country 
has demanded the exact reverse, and when this go ring would 
no more dare to submit the question to the peop ethan it would 
to face the cannon’s mouth. Submit it to them! No, they would 
never submit such a question as that. They play their tricks in 
the dark. They deal with marked cardsand with loaded dice. 
They deal with members of after their election. They 
nominate Presidents on false platforms to deceive the people. 
They can afford to d a great deal of money for this purpose 
when the whole world is working for them. - 

I now read an extract from the London Standard to show the 
alarm which was then in existence. This was reprinted in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The comments of the Inter-Ocean pre- 
cede the article, which is headed “The London Standard’s 
warning,” Itis taken from the Chicago Inter Ocean of Friday, 
July 28, 1893: 

After explaining to its readers what has been done in India on the silver 
question, expla! ng the matter somewhat fully, the London Standard, 

organ of British conservatism, winds up its editorial with the fol- 
lowing succedaneum“ remark: 

“wW if the United States joined Mexico in declaring for ‘free coinage 
of silver,’ thro over gold as too dear? What if the two American con- 
tinents held out the hand to further Asia. and said: ‘Let us have the white 
metal for our standard'? Chile, now hard hit, would eagerly respond. and 
all the crippled States of South America, and Mexico, and nos an China, 
and Java—all that mighty East. which cares little for Simla. It is a great 


to which the present outburst of alarm and fear must not render us 
oblivious.” $ 


A great danger! I wish my friend from Maine who favors the 


8 this bill would listen to that language. This Pan- 
American scheme may be regarded as a great r! Towhom? 
A great danger to British control. The bimetallists pointed it 


out when they suspended coinage in India. They pointed out to 
the British Government thatit had not done enough. China 
and Japan may establish factories, but they repiy ane say: They 
are slow countries.” But they say, ‘‘Suppose the United States 
should adopt free coinage and join these countries, then that 
would be ruin to Europe; Europe would be shut out from the 
entire silver-standard countries and from our large trade.” They 
understand that perfectly, and thut is why the British Govern- 
ment, the British papers, and the British representatives in this 
country, and in this capital are so anxious to consummate this 
crime and do it quickly. They are anxious to have this giant 
bound and gagged so that it will not rise in its might and shake 


its fist at the tyrant. That is humiliating to our people. 
Here is an interview with a very intelligent Mexican as to the 


effect of an international . It is an interview with 
Sefior Don Alvarez, a merchant of the City of Mexico, and pub- 
lished in Our Republic, Oakland, Cal.: 


CITIZENS READ THIS—WHAT A PROMINENT MEXICAN SAYS OF OUR TRADE 
POSSIBILITIES UNDER A FREE SILVER POLICY—VAST COMMERCIAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA—BRAZIL, BOLIVIA, ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, CHILE, URUGUAY, AND PARAGUAY WOULD ALL TRADE WITH 
THIS COUNTRY INSTEAD OF GOING TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


In order to reach all the business men of Oakland and San Francisco we 

print the following article: 
[Denver (Colo.) Road.] 

Sefior Don Alvarez, a gentleman doing business in the City of Mexico, 
called on us this week. 

He conducts a large mercantile business in that city and is visiting America 
for the first time. 

“You havea grand country.“ said he. “Ihave been in New York, Boston, 
and other cities and visited the World's Fair at Chicago. I never dreamed 

our country contained such a progressive, inventive, and pushing people. 

wish I could do business with your ple, butIcannot. I buy your cotton 
goods through London and Liverpool brokers and pay them in silver bullion, 
which they carry to India to coin into that pass in India eae es pae 
with gold. By this means they do by my country as they are doing by t 
beautiful nation of yours, namely, ruining our farming industries. 
way, I cut this article ont of one of your Denver papers 
WAfiar looking over the h uppings he at last 

r looking over the numerous other newspa 0 „ he at las 

found what he wanted us to read. It read as N e 


“NEW YORK, July 20. 

“The Evening Post says: ‘The effect of the proposed closing of the large 
Amoskeag cotton plant in Manchester, N. H., during the month of August. it 
is asserted, has been generally overestimated. This, at all events, is the view 
of many of the | ng cotton merchants here, Itis regarded as probable 
that many other mills in New England, such as the Manchester mills, the 
Pembroke, Webster, and China s, and the York Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Saco, will shut down, but, nevertheless, the situation is not consid- 
ered an alarming one by the New chan! 

Tue closing of the eag mills 
closing of other large manufacturing 
in New York. It will be done as a . to prevent a large 


y the 
„ und I 


tion continues at the present rate. A large proportion of these are goods 
for the spring trade. a view of the present financial disasters it is hardly 
to be expected that the country will have recovered from the drain by 

so that trade will then probably be anyt 
demand, therefore, it 
output accordingly. 


sa the heavy expense of keeping up the power, besides a whole month's 
wages. A month's wa for the Arnoakeng operatives, I understand, 
amounts to as m as x This is the best 


the 775 for such a 
measure, for most of the operatives wish to take a vacation during the sum- 
mer or can at least in winter when their 11 expenses are so much higher. 
If the mills had not decided to close now, they would probably have had to 
do 80 an December when it would have been a very serious matter for the 
operatives.“ 
weer we had read it we handed it to him and remarked: It's sad, isn't 
Yes,” said he, but it is sadder still when one contemplates how utterly 
foolish it is to permit such a condition.” 
“How would you remedy it?” we asked. 


as he lit a 
armchair. “Now listen. I 


tte and settled himself 
uy thousands ards of 
me 


How A ae your 
dition? y.in no time they would be submerged with 
and American 


in nglan In fact, America would capture our 
entire trade, not only in cotton goods but in every other line of manufac- 


tured s. Our e would exchange all their spare silver for American 
manufactured goods your people would declare free for the metal 
it so abundantly produces, that would enable you to allow us $1.29 for our sil- 


ver. Nota dollar of our silver wouldgo to England at 70 cents an ounce, or 
any other price under $1.29 per ounce. 

“Such a rise in silver Mexico yearns for. Our cultural industries 
would immediately take a step forward and thus relieve the distress that 
now exists among our peon system. Speaking of peons, your country will 
have plenty of them in another ten years if Faria pi Cleveland's extraordin- 
ary session gold is made the sole basis of American prices and values. I 
can't conceive what your one are thinking about. To the south of my 
country lies a whole continent of silver nations eager to break away from 
the slavery of the Rothschilds-Bank of England combine. Your nation 
could capture the entire trade of Brazil, Bolivia, gf need Republic, Chile, 
Uroguay, Paraguay, Peru, Equador, Colombia, ua, and the Lord 
0 ows where 3 could reach—why, Jou could reach into China, India, 
and Australia by allowing $1.29 for silver. 

„es,“ we interrupted, but that would bring a flood of silver to this 
pwr and we w become the dumping ground for all the silver of the 
world.” 

“Ha! hal! ba!!!” laughed the señor, suppose you should become the 
ot ground for silver, wouldn't it be a blessing compared with the pres- 

mi 


your mills, 

* No, but ap would withdraw her gold, and——" 

„Oh. bosh!" interrupted the quick-witted Mexican. 
what figure would that cut?” 

„Our bonded debts,” we ventured. 

Were made payable in coin.“ the señor added. and silver was coin when 
thedebts were e, besides, by that time England would allow £1.29 per ounce 
for silver just as quic as Americans, for she would be Bgnting for her life 
to retain her commer e could hold her 
er- 


“Suppose she did; 


“Should she the latter scheme, she would find the entire western hem- 
isphere — — e United States, besides the nations like France and Russia 
and the en tin Union would be glad to dip into the row and help to 
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make it hot for the Rothschild family of gold owners, Itell you, my friend, 
the United States has it in her hands toooliterate the gold corner, and noth- 
ing can defeat you but the treachery of your President and the Shylock- 
owred tools of Wall street, who are backing him. I ag Bre 3 spunk 
when you hoist your black flag and yell ‘ Free coin ora freefight.’ Keep 
it up. and if the New England States succeed in kill the great cotton 
States of the South and your wheat-growing States of the Northwest and 
Pacific slope, and your mining States, let them doit. Then it will become 
your duty to boycott the Amoskeag mill and all other mills—usury milis and 
all, and begin to throw your trade elsewhere—among your own kind of 
le. Bs! and by the great Pan-American idea of your late lamented 
laine to become clear to you, and when that day comes you 
silver men find plenty of friends below the Rio Grande River willing to 
ride bridle deep in blood with the devil. your Government, or anybody else. 
im order to destroy the condition of human slavery the Jew gold-metal 
owners have built up through their control of the monetary system." 


That is the view of this Mexican gentleman. Unfortunately 
we have appeared to very great disadvantage when discussing 
this question with the representatives of other nations. When 
the Pan-American Congress was in session here it was humili- 
ating to witness the contrast between our representatives and 
those of other countries in the arguments made at that confer- 
ence. They pointed out the magnificent harvest of p erity 
that was in store for the western hemisphere if they could de- 
clare their independence from English supremacy. They said 
We have a magnificent country with its resources untouched, 
that will produce everything that you require; you now have to 
trade with us through England, and the balance of trade against 

ou is from $130,000,000 to $150,000,000 per annum. You must 

ve what we produce. You have made the conditions such 
that we can not trade with you. Break those conditions, brush 
them aside, give us a common coin, and establish a common 
brotherhood of nations; and then the western hemisphere will 
have prosperity. But without the United States we are helpless; 
without the United States we are subject to be plundered. We 
appeal to you as the great progressive nation of the western hem- 
isphere to join us and establish a common coin that shail be hon- 
est, thatshall measure the labor of man honestly, that shall enable 
us to pay our debts in honest money. Adopt a common standard 
of money that was the money of the world before gold was coined. 
Adopt the standard that has been in useamong the great masses 
of vae propio from the dawn of civilization. Adopt the standard 
that furnish money tothe r Adopt the stand- 
ard of money that is used by 1, 2 0,000,000common people. Reject 
the singlestandard of money of the rich, which they huve cornered 
and hold, and with which they intend to destroy you if you at- 
tempt to got it.” 

Gold never circulated among the people. It passed with silver 
as an adjunct, irregular in production, sometimes hundreds of 
years passing when there was little or none produced; a ca- 
pricious metal: the output now being consumed in the arts. 

I have heard it remarked that if all the people in the world 
had their teeth filled that ought to have. it would ruin England; 
that that would produce universal bankruptcy under the gold 
standard ina single day. It is being hoarded in Europe for mil- 
itary purposes. Yet here we are supplicating Great Britain, 
and there she stands with a string attached to the foundation of 
our currency, and she can draw it from under us whenever she 
pleases, and can rejoice in the collapse and the disaster, and can 
then come back and gather ap the harvest. 

Oh, if there were patriotism in this country! oh, if there 
were statesmanship! oh! if they would but hear the voice of the 
people, if they would obey the majority, if they would not defy 

e majority, we would have no trouble. y 

Ah, who are the obstructionists? I say that those who ob- 
struct the will of the peons obey the Executive. But those who 
obstruct the foreign gold trust repudiate the Executive and 
money control. If we are not in the ma ority in this Senate in 
votes, we are in sentiment. If the gold trust were on the other 
side, we should have four-fifths of the votes of the members of 
both Houses, on their conscience, on their convictions, and ac- 
cording to the speeches they have made totheir constituents for 
the last twenty years. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to his colleague.] 


Wednesday, October 25, 1893. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1892, in addressing my fellow-citizens of Nevada, I used the 
following language: 

How have we been making the fight? 


That was the silver fight— 


We have been es. There is no Emagen 
ey are 


Parties 


F Som ust test. They have th 
0 m ve the 
whole thing thetr own way now. “he Repu Ena Democratia parties 


_the work not of a party, butof the truest representatives 


have united and agreed that there should be no agitation of the silver ques- 
tion. Why, it is a sham battle between them; hang are fighting about tariff 
Schedules. Both of the parties are going to raise the same amount of money 
by a tariff for the operation of the Government, but they allow the people to 
fight over the manner of pogo this money in order to distract their atten- 
tion from the chief issue, the silver question.—Chronicle, Virginia City, Nev., 
September 26, 1892. 
I read from the New York Tribune of this date, October 25: 


Republicans have won, and owe their victory to President Cleveland, 
Again, the Tribune says: 

Unconditional re is exactly the thing which tests the matter, and the 
Republicans are able to rejoice in the President's recommendation and un- 
wavering support of that solution. . 

I now read from the leading Democratic organ, the New York 
Times, of this date, upon the same question: : 


In the situation at Washington as it has finally developed it is a source of 
sincere tification that the Republican Senators, with theexceptionof the 
few rabid silver men, have acted in such good faith and with so clear a con- 
ception of their real duty. They knew that for the Democrats to refuse ta 
follow the House and instead to adopt any compromise would be fatal to the 
Democratic party and of correspo advantage to the Republicans. But 
they have steadily refused to lend their aid to any form of compromise, and 
have stood ready to support an amendment to the rules which 5 
the Senate to a vote, though they knew that such a change would 
their own power to resist the legislation of the majority in other directions. 


In this way the settlement of the financial question es, as it should, 
parties. 


of all 

I knew two years ago that there was really but one party in 
this country, and that was the gold party. I know it is hard 
for men to realize that there is a power higher than their party 
which controls its operations. It is hard for men to break from 
life-long associations, and it is well that they should hesitate 
before taking such a step; but, to my mind, it has been as clear 
as the noonday sun that the gold trust, which has its hesdquar- 
ters in London, is the dominant power, not only in this country 
but in England, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, Egypt, 
India, and some other countries. It is not entirely dominuntin 
France or in Russia. Those two countries have taken every 
means they can to resist it, and are standing out bravely against 
this almost omnipotent power, but that it has had control of 
orn potoa parties in this country I have been aware for a 
ong time. 

In the speech I made a year ago last September, from which 
I have read, I stated in some detail the proceedings which had 
been taken by the two ties, or rather by the gold party, to 
place candidates in nomination who would carry out the behests 
of the gold ring. Someof my friends in both es read the 
platforms of their parties and said to me that these were bime- 
tallic platforms, and . of me how I could doubt the 
faith of these great national conventions; that they would not 
dare to say to the people that they were in favor of the coin ge 
of both gold and silver upon equal terms, and then repudiate 
such a declaration. I told them I was satisfied that, as soon as 
the election was over, they would learn that there was a power 
greater than conventions, a power that would control the par- 
ties and that would bring them together as one party upon the 
main issue. I wasnot mistaken. 

lam gratified at the patriotic stand taken by the majority of 
my Democratic friends in this Chamber. They have resisted 
long and vigorously, and they would have been successful in 
their resistance if it had not been for the Republican Adminis- 
tration Senators, who are eager to carry out the designs of 
the gold party and place this country on a single gold standard. 

The fidelity of the Republicans to Mr. Cleveland is appreciated 
by the 1 paper of the United States. I say 
“the leading Democratic paper,” but Poop Lought to qualif 
that. It has been for a long time the leading organ of the sad 
trust—the most persistent, the mostconsistent, and the most ag- 
gressive in the land. It does not forget to extend its thanks to 
all the true followers of the Administration, while it commends 
in the highest terms the President of the United States for tak- 
ing in hand legislation for usurping the powers of the two Houses 
of Congress and forcing his views upon the country, irrespective 
of the legislative department. 

I find in this morning’s Washington Post language which 
would not have been published by any paper in the United 
States forty years ago, I read it to show the change of the 
times and the aggressions of the executive department upon 
the legislative department of this Government. I read from 
55 description of our proceedings contained in the morning 

ost: 


stretch in clear sight. The race is nearly over. It has not been uneventful, 
although more than once the interest of the spectators seemed to iag, the 


was 
head with the favorite, there was a good E the crowd 
ne 1 President Cleveland showed his op- 
they knew about jockeying, and now he comes gall 
in, an easy winner in the home stretch. More than one rider, however, 
been the track 


[Laughter]. 


has 
has not been altogether free from mud. 
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That is che way the executive ca) paler ig rides over Con- 
e 


gress. His opponents sometimes underrate the President's ca- 

pacity as a jockey, but now he is congratulated for having 

5 ngress, as he is on the home stretch and sure of 
ctory. 

I find in the editorial columns of the same paper the same spirit 

of congratulation of the masterly skill with which the President 

assumes both the executive and the legislative power: 

The triumph of unconditional repeal in the Senate, which is now practi- 
cally assured, is a pronounced and unquestioned triumph for President 
Cleveland, in the sense that it means the passage, absolute and unqualified, 
of the legislation for which Congress was convened and which . Cleve- 
land, without the slightest deviation from his original line of policy, and 
without the surrender of a solitary point, has insisted from the 
should take precedence of all other legislation. 

The President has not lost a point in the game. Congress has 
been absolutely submissive. e President called Congress to 
do a thing and commanded it to obey without deviation, with- 
out the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t; and it is said Con- 
gress is about to obey. Such editorials as these fifty years ago 
would have alarmed the country; but now it appears that the 
entire press representing the gold trust—I mean the pros in the 
commercial centers—are rejoicing at the great and irresistible 
power that the Executive has over the legislative department. 

But, Mr. President, there is another tribunal before which 
this question may be tried, and when that tribunal understands 
the real issue to be between the rule of a gold oligarchy, com- 
posed mostly of alien enemies to this country, and the right of 
the people to have and to maintain an independent financial 
poet for the United States, I think there will not be much 

oubt what the verdict will be. True Americans can not march 
under the banner of a foreign gold syndicate; they will not march 
under that banner when they know that itis unfurled. They 
have been blinded by the clamor of newspapers and by the 
sophistry of public men. They have been lulled to sleep by the 
declarations of the platforms of the parties that bimetallism was 
the real end and aim, but now they will be undeceived. 

Some one has sent me from the office an advance copy of Har- 
per’s Weekly, which is dated the 28th day of October, and 
which would come out regularly on next Saturday. But I pre- 
sume that some one thought that I should bè gratified to have 
the information early. I will read from that a few sentences to 
show how this conservative organ of the gold ring, always true 
to the money power, views the issue now pending: 


The country needs to have done with the silver business; but the silver 
men want to put off the settlement, hoping for a better chance after three 


or five years. If an arrangement is now made for ara limiting and re- 
stricting wn ge silver issues, we shall before long have to fight the same battle 
over 


* * * * + * + 


To repeat, the time has come to be done with the silver issues. The busi- 
ness of the country is de and needs the tonic of an emphatic repudi- 
ation of the silver schemes. The gold reserve of tie Treasury stands at the 


lowest t ever reached since resumption in 1879, and much below the one 
hund millions limit which is rightly regarded as the danger line. The 
financial position of the Government is further threatened the serious 


decline in the revenues. itself largely the result of business depression. 

Compromises we have had enough to show that they are but patchwork. 
- Compromise now means not only a postponement to the future of a real set- 

tlement, but an aggravation for the present of a gravely 3 situa- 

tion. Let us have unconditional repeal, cut loose from the drifting policy 
of the and start afresh on a currenc ponor which shall not have for 
its a depreciated and depreciating coin basis. 

Marking out a policy that we shall not have a depreciating 
coin basis, but that we shall have an appreciating coin basis. 
Here is some indication as to how that 5 5 gold, will appre- 
ciate. I read from a dispatch in the Washington Post of yester- 
day morning: 

ON THE VERGE OF A PANIC—THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA DAILY 


BECOMING WORSE. 
4 LONDON, October 23. 


A special dispatch to the Times from Calcutta says: „Money is ag be- 
coming scarcer. The 4 per cent discount rate of the Bank of Be no 
eriterion of the situation, as the bank artificially maintains the rate. The 
Bazar rate of discount is really 8 per cent. The Englishman (newspaper) 
advocates a gold loan of £5,000,000, and says that the necessity for this is ab- 
solute in er to avoid a panic.“ 

If India is compelled to borrow gold to redeem more than a 
thousand millions of silver and paper and the United States is 
also compelled to issue bonds and buy gold to keep afloat over a 
thousand millions of silver and paper, at least $600,000,000 of gold 
must be borrowed by the two countries, and borrowed without 
delay. There is no gold in the world to supply such a demand. 
The attempt to obtain it would enhance the value of gold more 
than 50 per cent, or, what is the same thing, would reduce the 

rice of property and services more than one-half. If neither 
ndia nor the United States will treat sil ver as money of ultimate 
payment, both countries are bankrupt, unless they can secure a 
cient amount of gold to provide for the redemption of their 
entire circulation. 
Suppose India should go into the market for $300,000,000 of 


gold and the United States should do likewise, what would be- 
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come of the industries of this country? How can the producer 
of wheat, cotton, and other farm products endure such an ad- 
vance in gold, or, what is the same thing, such an enormous fall 
of prices of commodities? Gold would appreciate every day, 
every hour, every minute of time. While the laboring masses 
were stru gling to prođuce property to maintain their families 
and pay their debts, their obligations would increase and their 
miseries would multiply, but the owners of gold and gold obliga- 
tions would increase in wealth and power, whether they engaged 
in schemes of speculation or devoted themselves to luxuries and 
riotous living. The colossal fabric of which Gladstone boasted 
as the most remarkable in any age would expand and grow while 
the toiling masses would be compelled to struggle against in- 
evitable poverty and misery. 

That is the issue, and that is the object desired by our rulers 
who have agents in this Capitol to dictate legislation; who have 
elected a President determined to carry out their policy; who 
have nominated two candidates of the same gold politics, with 
the same disposition; who have elected one of them and placed 
him over Congress; he is in the saddle; Congress is helpless. 

The union between the Republicans and Democrats is com- 
plete. The Republicans were more faithful than the Democrats 
to their chosen leader. The majority of the Democrats repre- 
sent the great producing interests of this countrya They are in 
sympathy with the suffering people whom they had left behind; 
and they have N these long weeks for some relief, some 
measure of recognition. But no recognition has been granted. 
It remains with them to say whether they will join us and see 
to it that this scheme shall be defeated, as the force bill was, or 
whether they will surrender to the colossal power of money 
and patronage. 

As for myself, I would rather sacrifice my life than to see this 
country placed under the rule of the gold kings. The pretense 
that we are resisting the will of the majority is too false and 
flimsy todeceive anyone. The majority, aye, all the people who 
have spoken for twenty years, have subscribed by their ballots 
to bimetallism. No party has dared to go before the people and 
ask them to indorse what is now demanded. The parties that 
have thus dealt treacherously with the poopie accuse us of re- 
sisting the willof the majority As I said before, if Icould have 
the convictions of the majority recorded in their vote, I would 
peas a two-thirds majority in favor of free coinage to-day 

n the Senate. I could take their speeches delivered before their 
constituents and delivered in this body for the last twenty years, 
and I could show that they are of the same opinion in regard to 
this question as myself. Nothing has occurred to change the 
situation. 

The same unholy war that has been waged for twenty years, the 
war which was begui in 1867 at Paris, when by the influence of 
Great Britain and our delegation nineteen States were swun 
into line to declare that gold alone was money, has been wag 
from that day to this. The issue has never n changed. It 
was then and is now, shall a money oligarchy control the civil- 
ized world and create a favored class to rule the masses, or shall 
the people be free? That was the issue then; it is the issue now. 
It will remain the issue. + 

The time may come when these money anarchists may meet 
with a rebuke from the people which they do notanticipate. It 
is dangerous for capitalists to become anarchists. Butif there 
ever were anarchists they are the parties who are revolutioniz- 
ing the monoray system of the world and laying Waa hands 
upon the metallic accumulation of all the ages, who are destroy- 
ing the metallic basis which regulated the volume of money and 
which has been eulogized and pointed to as the great conserva- 
tive element which could not be rapidly increased or diminished 
by the accidents of mining. 

But the greed of the creditor class, disregarding all property 
rights, determined to change the basis, to change all contracts, 
and to remove from the foundation of circulation and credit one- 
half of its base. They are now about to consummate that scheme. 
The scheme was undertaken after the world had become vastly 
in debt on the basis of the two metals. The creditor class was 
not satisfied with the discounts, it was not satisfied with all the 
extortion that had been practiced upon failing governments and 
failing individuals; it was not satisfied with all these advantages 
of extortionate interest; but it determined that those who had 
the option to pay in either gold or silver should be deprived of 
that option and compelled to pay in gold alone; that the entire 
demand for money should fall on goid, knowing that gold, like 
all other commodities, is governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. They knew what the result must inevitably be. They 
have not been disappointed. Thus far they have enhanced the 
value of gold at least 50 per cent. 

The document I read yesterday showed the advance of gold in 
China, where the appliances of production have remained sta- 
tionary. The same mode of agriculture is pursued in China to- 
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day which was pursued there a thousand years ago, and they 
have the same methods of transportation and the same methods 
of production. Still gold has ieee in that country 60 per 
cent, while silver has remained almost stationary as compared 
with commodities. There was no decline in the value of silver. 
Silver does not decline there when measured by property and 
wages. It had appreciated slightly in the last few years, and 
gold had gone up more than 50 per cent. When we reflect what 
that means, when we reflect that there was more than a hundred 
thousand millions of indebtedness resting upon the civilized world 
the time this changed was made, we can have some conception 
of what is meant by making the purchasing power of that hun- 
dred thousand million 50 per cent greater than it was when the 
contract was made. But so it is. 

This legislation will add to that 8 of appreciation 

robably 50 per cent more. The result will be seen all over the 


and. The result is now seen in suffering everywhere. There- 
sult is seen in the poverty ofour farmers, who are sup tobe 
the bone and sinew and the reliance of this Republic. The result 


is seen in the fact that they are hardly able to clothe and send 
their children to school in many sections of the country. Ashort 
time, and only a short time, and the youth of this country, on ac- 
count of their poverty, will be denied the privilege of a common- 
school education, as they are in all lands where this gold ring 
has complete sway. 

This is the issue to be presented to the people. This is the 
issue which the President and the goldkings have made. This 
is the issue that neither of the great parties can escape, because 
the gold ring demand it. 

Look at the condition of the parties in New York. They are 
told in New York that thirty-six electoral votes will be given to 
the party most faithful to the gold oligarchy. They tell one 
poe that this is Republican rule; they tell the other that it is 

mocratic rule. 

I deny that it is either Democratic or Republican rule, I 
affirm that it is the rule of the gold trust and nothing else, dis- 
guise it as you will. These two parties are turned over to the 
gold trust. Unless the people stand up for their own rights and 
their own manhood they will get no relief. Party platforms 
have become a mockery. They insult the intelligence of the 
American poopie; i 

The spectacle here presented is humiliating. After having 
claimed to be bimetallists before the country for twenty years, 
after having claimed that the silver question was not the issue, 
but that the issue was something else, to be brought here in the 
dog days to strike down silver and enthrone the gold trust, is a 
spectacle which the American people will not relish. Mind 5 — 
the American people have been equal to all emergencies. They 
love their country, they love liberty, they love independence, more 
than they love party. They have shown this in all great emer- 
gencies. They will show it now. I say to my friends—you who 
are true to the cause of bimetallism, you who have sympathy with 
the people yourepresent—you must stand with them and let the 
gold ring take care of itself. 

Whenever the issue is fairly presented between the English 
gold ring and the American people there is very little doubt 
about the result. That issue will be made sooner or later. You 
are now about to take astep which will be an object lesson, which 
will make plain the designs of this gold oligarchy, which will 
make it so plain that a wayfar’ man though a fool need not 
err, and the le are not all fools. 

Now, I return to the importance of a union with the silver- 
standard countries, the countries which desire to be free and are 
willing tostand with usand strike for freedom, the countries with 
whom we trade, the countries to whom we become in debt many 
millions each year, countries whose trade is cut off from us ex- 
h London. Mexico and South America, with a bal- 
against us last year of $144,000,000, with China and 
Tapen; with vast obligations against us each year where we have 
to buy the things we can not produce, are holding out their hands 
to us and say, establish with us an honest measure of value and 
we shall be independent of British rule. 

Here is an interview with the Secretary of the Treasury of 
Mexico, printed in the Post of to-day: 

MEXICO’S SILVER VIEW—MINISTER OF FINANCE JOSE I. LIMANTOUR ON THE 
MONEY SITUATION—LOOKING TO THIS COUNTRY—UNCLE SAM HOLDS THE 
KEY TO THE PROBLEM AND THE SOUTHERN REPUBLIC IS AWAITING WITH 
MUCH CONCERN THE ACTION AT WASHINGTON—A PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


AND ANOTHER MONETARY CONFERENCE URGED—A NEW ISSUE OF MEXI- 
CAN BONDS. 


[By Pan-American Press Association.] 


Crry OF MEXICO, October 18, 1893. 


Mexico is looking to the United States for a practical solution of pend- 
ing financial problems.” 


correspo 
the Mexican Government thus 8 voiced its views on the financial is- 
sues of the hour, and in the course of the interview also made public for the 


first time the begat tras has been adopted by the administration to tide 


over the finan stringency by a new issue of $15,000,000 in bonds. 
to discuss the course of President Cleveland 


the Mexican minister of finance said: 


gely shape 
the other American republics, and of the world in the future. I want to see 
the United States declare itself either one way or the other on the silver 


question, and the sooner a definite understanding is reached the ‘better I 
will be satisfied. 


“Ido not believe in temporary measures or compromise. If the United 
States Government purchases 3,000,000 ounces of silver, or any other amount 
to cover Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, merely as a temporary measure, I 
would not consider that anything definite has been gained for the cause of 
bimetallism. Especially do I think so if this amount of bullion were allowed 
to remain uncoined in the vaults of the Treasury building, as has been done 
in the past. What the world needs now is silver in circulation and notin 
storage. Idle bullion will do no good unless it is coinedand put into the 
channels of trade, where it is so badly needed at present. 

“Ihave no faith in the issue of more gold bonds by the United States, that 
the circulating medium may be swelled by this means. Increasing the na- 
tional debt of any country by the issue of additional securities, except under 
extraordinary conditions, is like a man putting another mortgage on his real 
estate, or going toa pawnshop. The relief thus gained is only temporary. 
and the day of reckoning generally shows a worse state of affairs t before. 
No, I want to see the American people face this issuesquarely and decide the 
fate of silver in a manly way. 

“If the United States d. s in favor of silver and proves its declaration 
by work, I would then favor the calling of a Pan-American conference on the 
silver question. On behalf of President Diaz and the Mexican Governmen 
Iwill say that Mexico will do her part in arra this conference and tha 
our Republic will be regularly represented in it. The chief measure before 
this Pan-American convention for consideration by the government of the 
three Americas should be the establishment of a common coin of exch: 
which will pass in trade at par among all the pons of the Western wor 
Probably the plan of the late Mr. Blaineon the -American dollar of silver 
is as near to my ideal as anything I could name. This dollar of the Ameri- 
cas ought to be, as nearly as I am able to judge, nine-tenths of silver and the 


remaining portion made up of the customary alloys. Just the portion 
and the 3 ot of silver which would be equitable tor Al could be 
easily determined.’ 


to say, but I am very sure a cha: is need: 
“After this Pan hinerionn conterenae 


usages. 
operations and prospects of the Old World compose a feature 
ch ought to favor silver as a means for increas- 


take the word of the goldadvocates as their guidance in looking at the mat- 
ter. The governments of the world, I believe, understand the value of the 
double monetary standard, and will in time act accordingly. Ali of this 
wou: of course, be determined in such a conference as the one of which I 
speak.” 

“Mr. Limantour,” asked your correspondent, “what have you to say re- 


garding the effect of the late depression of silver on Mexico, and the reports 
which are flying around ing the dire financial straits in which your 
Government finds itself by grea! mium on gold, with which you have 


e t 
to pay the interest on the national debt? Is it not true that you are holding 
secret meetings of the cabinet to devise ways and means by which to tide 
over the straits in which Mexico finds itself?” 

No,“ he replied, there have been no cabinet meetings on this subject for 
two months, nor will there be within the near future, or until needed. The 
financial affairs of the republic are left in my hands and the President has 
asked no s cabinet action. It has been decided, however, to issue new 
government bonds to the amount of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 to provide for 

resent necessities. Please understand that this is not an of the 

exican 5 it is merely the substitution of obligations from one form 
to another. other words, we sell these to liquidate claims 
shortly due. The new issue will be placed in London." 

The minister of finance is inclined to take an easy view of matters financial 
within his jurisdiction and thinks the large issue of bonds which has been 
recommended by some is not necessary. es tion as made is that the 
Governmentof Mexico render a statement tothe nation of the exact amount 
of the foreign debt, giving full particulars, and that it call a financial con- 
gress to meet in the city of Mexico on the Ist of November. 

This congress would be 5 of ten representatives taken from among 
the principal merchants, culturists, manufacturers, and miners of the 
chamber of commerce of Mexico, and of a representative from each of the 
States of the Union; the ten representatives from the capital to be 
the national treasury 2500 apiece as fees, and the remaining e: 81. 
The co would close its sessions on the 3ist day of December of this 
Tes = could only postpone its sessions at the cost of the representatives 
themselves. . 

The object of the congress would be to study out and pro 
izing the Government to call upon the nation for a loan to 
8 of the national debt in full. Su ing 

n gold, or in Mexican silver to $160,000,000, $1,600,000 in bonds could be issued 
of $100 each, bearing 3 per cent interest. These bonds would be placed at par 
throughout the republic by means of committees of representative persons 
to be formed in the capitals of the States, with branches in the towns. 

“1 do not believe the plan is a practicable one,” said Mr. Limantour. 
“Even if it were necessary to issue this large amount in bonds, I do not be- 
lieve the securities could be placed here athome. Money in Mexico returns 
a much higher rate on investments than the 6 per cent which the bonds 
would pay, and the capitalists would hardly incline to buy the bonds at this 
rate, so they would need to go abroad for sale anyway. 

The discount on silver has, ofcourse, caused a great falling off in our cus- 


se a law author- 
invested in the 
this to amount to $100,000,000 


toms revenue, but this is offset by the income derived from the new federal 
stamp tax now in successful operation inalltherepublic. It has been feared 
by some that the Government is considering still further taxation, but I as- 
sure the people through the press that their burdens will not be added to by 
any increase on taxes, topresent plans. As a matter of fact, Mex- 
ico is not hurt so much as the United States by the decline in silver. Our 
mines are operating at a far less expense than are those in the north, and 


while Tread of scores of pooper des Sn Colcenda, Montane. sit the other sil- 


f.... 1 8 
coun! e on ural and o 
Products miade posinie by tue present premian on £010 

“It U; 8 the duty on Mexican lead ores, which it now 
seems favorably will be 8 


in this case grant other concessions whi 
to smelters now in Mexico.” 


Here is another interview with a very intelligent Mexican: 
(The Road, Denver, Colo., October 7, 1893.] 

Sefior Don Terraszas, the wealthiest and most prominent merchant of 
Northern Mexico and formerly governor of the State of Chihuahua, in 
dent to-day the latest silver com 
tected 1 of b lyvania, ee ver 
proposed. ee e proposition as nar- 
to simply benefit the silver-mine — pei and no one else, 
the absolute free coinage of silver would redoun: 

to the prosperity of every dollar in your country. I will illustrate: 
“AN ILLUSTRATION. x 
“Our (Mexican) trade with the United States as compared with that of 
is almost n go to Europe for all our manufactured 
ing and agricultural machinery, in fact near! 
ploy omy oo. by ind labor. This is absolutely true of Cen 
and South erica. Now, sir, I can not but deplore the of your 
1 tors, and capitalists inclemoring for moncanesailism, 
sir, is it not a fact that can not be controverted, 


Mexico, 
ing country in the world become at once the consumer of 
we in turn sell you our raw ma’ 


“DUMPING-GROUND NONSENSE. 


would be swept from the seas, and instead you would do the trafficking of 
ere. Sir. in a few years the United States would 
ucer and financial center of the world. 
“ORB TRADE OF MEXICO. 
‘“We would go to your capitalists and bankers to take our national, State, 
municipal, anf industrial 9h 


the foreign ee Our industries would look to your investors for finan - 
ape ald as entire American continent has heretofore to E 


vest holes, and say to a Monroe doctrinal sort of way: ‘Old lady, 
I see through the trick, you want to double your income and loan it to me. 
You double your money. and double my debt. I can no l tie to your 
apron pe lng: oN reg rege give my attention to the ty and happi- 
ness of my and myself.’ 


“EUROPE WOULD BEG, 
“Then Europe would | e would reign. This 
uces the silver and nearly the and I ask why one- 
half developing power of the world, which it taken cen to pro- 


duce, should be destroyed. Mexico, Central America, South America, and 
your own Western States We —— ——— m n ee pona 
7 as is the United States to make the — ad- 
vantageous move ever made on the political and financial chessboard of the 
world to her everlasting glory and prosperity.” 

That the silver standard is the only standard in the world un- 
der which the producing classes can have paca and prosper- 
ity, can have an equal chance, there can be no doubt. That is 
demonstrated beyond 3 And when the gold men 
say you will go to a silver standard I reply, if we can get there 
we shall have 3 There is no hope of prosperity with 
the gold stan with all the nations of the earth struggling 
for gold, most of it hoarded, and with Europe having the power 
at all times to draw it from under the foundation of our super- 
structure of finance and produce panic at pleasure. 

I read from a market letter of Watson & Gibson, of New York. 

[Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway, N. T. Daily market letter.] 
NEW YORK, Tuesday, October 8, 1893. 


report of the consulate in Mexico. dated in August 4, and 
yacu to Parliament in First. we would call attention to the 

that cons to our Government are not issued. as they 
should be, with anyt! a 


pproaching the ptness of British publications 

of the same class. Our re are old ä ate printed and giver 

Now.as to this British consular report, which is On the effect of de- 

of silver in Mexico,“ we may quote the two concluding para- 

+. ~ a 

borne in mind that the losses which would 
are 


Moreover. 
country would make itself felt at once in an increasein the reve- 
nues of the Government, as well as of the railways. 


“The only conclusion, then, at which it is possible to arrive is that a low 
price of silver, if permanent, would not not be prejudicial to Mexico as 
a , but would conduce to its ultimate benefit by the stimulus it would 
afford to the development of its immense agricultural resources.“ 

This recital by an Englishman of the advantages of a silver basis to a na- 
tion may be fei perused by the Government to which it is addressed 

the action of that Government in stopping free coinage in 
India, with the avowed of ultimately pasting it on a gold basis. 
The argument in favor of silverfor Mexico would certainly apply to India. 


I will say that putting India on a gold basis was not for the 
ee of benefiting India, but it was for the purpose of break- 
down the prosperity of India—breaking down her manu- 
facturers so that she would be compelled to receive the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. Furthermore, it was to enhance the 
value of bonds which England holds. India is now required to 
pay $80,000,000 per annum in gold, interest on bonds that are 
din London, and by putting her on the gold basis and com- 
pelling her to buy gold it will advance the price of gold and the 
purchasing power of gold, and enhance the value of the obliga- 
tions which Englishmen hold ann India. There was no 
thought of benefit to the people of India in this cruel act of sus- 
pending the free coinage of silver. It was an act of confiscation. 
and plunder, and was not disguised by the Herschell committee. 
The Herschell committee in effect admitted that it would 
break up the manufactures of India and cripple the commerce 
of India. They admitted that, but they were attempting to an- 
swer the argument that the prosperity which India had enjoyed 
would be transferred to China and 2 and they said those 
countries were slow and that they would not for a long time in- 
terfere with the trade of their own manufacturers. It was not to 
benefit India, but it was to destroy India for the benefit of the bond - 
holders of England, and to stop the clamor of the manufacturers 
who had been driven out of India by the fact that India used 
honest money that m time contracts fairly, while Eng- 
land used dishonest money which prevented production, cri 
pled manufacturing, and made it impossible for her to main 
the trade of the Orient. 
Here is an article from The Manufacturer, of Philadelphia, 
July 29, 1893, showing that some of the manufacturers in this 
country are beginning to realize the aim of the money power: 


[The Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa., July 29, 1893.1 


The assertion made in these columns lately that the movement for the 
complais demonetization of silver was the result of a British conspiracy to 
ob from us at unnaturally low the cotton, wheat, silver. and other 
co produced by us. 18 sustained by the following letter, writ- 
ten to an American in New York by Mr. Robert Lacey Everett, a member of 
the British Parliament: 

“The one great supreme aim of the moneyed classes and the London press 
is to restrict the supply of money so as to enrich the owners of it at the ex- 
pense of the raisers of produce and the owners of land and other real prop- 
erty. We hope that the sharp 8 of your people, in the main a na- 
tion of producers and landowners, see through 
moneyed classes and frustrate it. ‘The miseries of the 
here are indescribable, but they do not N e see why it is that their prices 
are forced down to their ruin, so thatit is cult to get them to move. The 
wits of the American farmers are sharper. I hope our salvation will come 
from you.” 

I hope so. I hope the salvation of the world will come from 
the free American people. It can come from nowhere else. Al- 
though the spirit of liberty was born in England, it developed 
and grew to manhood on the fertile soil of America. It has been 
crushed in its birthplace by the money power. That same 
power is attempting to crush it in its manhood on the American 
continent, and the question is, will it succeed? Its apparentsuc- 
cess by taking advantage of the people in this extra session of 
Congress is no guaranty of its ultimate success. This is not 
the first time that efforts have been made by Great Britain to 
control and subjugate the United States. They have been per- 
sistent and constant from the time we were colonies until now. 

I would weary the Senate if I were to detail the long cabal and 
intrigue ta which British statesmen and British financiers have 
resorted to destroy gir on this continent. But this last grand 
effort is sufficient. It will be an object lesson before it is done. 
I think what is occurring here and now is an object lesson. The 
convening of Congress an extra session to legislate upon a 

uestion which was not in issue in the campaign, the persistent 

ictation of the gold press and the Administration to the two 
Houses of Congress, the subjugation of those Houses to the will 
of the Executive, are object lessons of which the lovers of liberty 
must take notice if they would preserve their independence in 
this country. F j 

I will continue reading the article published in the Manufac- 
turer: 


Whether “the wits of American farmers are or not may be un- 
certain. It is difficult, n any other hypothesis, to account for the fact 


that Con; has y resisted for years the clamor for abandonmentof 
silver. But either the wits of American are not or per- 
sons have deliberately lent themselves to promotion of the ny pecs 
teed E en torun English cotton mills at the expense of the < 
can poncpis snd to enhance the value ofevery debt owed to Britain by Ameri- 
cans, monometallism and free e, both are devices by 
Englishmen for injuring other nations for British advantage, s50 eager 
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are the plunderers for their that they are willing even to sacrifice their 
own en Population ADA. their own ultural industry that they 
may filch from their American victims the of the latter, 


Though they say the times are good and the condition of the 
le of the dia World is set ah bap. itis not true. My col- 
eague 13 a graphic picture of the 0 of the people of 
England, of the starvation and misery of the lower classes, who 
are treated worse than brutes, who can not be raised to the level 
of the hackney horses in the streets, who are dying of want in 
its most hideous forms. He gave us that picture. I quote from 
the New York Sun a statement with regard to Italy: 
{New York Sun, October 1, 1893.] 
that Italy is anextremely dangerous ele- 
ent in the t situation. The country is in a pitiable condition. 
Es are 80 that a catastrophe of a violent nature is inevitable unless 
relief comes speedily. Silver disappeared from ordinary circulation months 
ago, Even copper is now vanishing. The premium on silver coin is now 10 
per cent and on copper coin 2 per cent. The correspondent of the Sun writes 
that even when buying stamps in the post-office it is impossible to obtain 
change. 8 have adopted the practice of putting pledges into 
the contribution box and redeeming them when they reach the amount of 
the smaliest bank note. The money famine will not be tolerated much 
longer. It is openly asserted that war is the only desperate resource which 
can save the present Government. If the idea of war becomes tolerable to 
the Italians as it already is to the French, the situation could hardly be 
more ominous. 

The * factor for peace is, of course, the financial power in other coun- 
tries. is power was never stronger in E except in Italy, where it is 
reduced toimpotence. Itis taking alarm in other countries, and it will soon 
bring to dear all its influence to offset the dangerous tendencies of the day. 
Then the question of peace or war will be decided, and we shall have the 
answer next spring. 

The money powers are exerted to prevent war. The masses 
of the people are starving and ready for anything. They would 
prefer to sacrifice their lives in war to the endurance of the pres- 
ent se paling condition which the money powers have placed 
upon them. Italy is on a gold standard. England put her there; 
and her people are crying for bread. Fifty years ago the whole 
continent was in a blaze on account of the starvation of the per: 
ple, and revolution broke forth everywhere. Do the gold kings 
think that they can hold the masses of the world in subjection? 

It is true they have enormous armies which furnish more 
bonds and enrich the gold ring, but the colossal military power 
of Europe will crumble. It is now a military camp. They can 
not discuss the question that we now discuss. They have no 
dictator as powerful as our President; but they have the tradi- 
tions of monarchy and the immediate power of the gold ring to 
rivet the chains of slavery upon the masses; and they have an 
army of occupation more colossal than the world ever saw before, 
all to keep the masses in subjection. Although our executive 
department is more powerful than theirs, still we have not yet 
an overshadowing standing army. We have yet the right to go 
to the ballot box; we have yet the right to discuss these ques- 
tions without being dispersed, as the people were in Germany 
on the pretext that they were disorderly assemblies. Bimetal- 
lists in Germany and italy have been Separer under the pre- 
tense that they were anarchists and disorderly assemblies. 

Who are anarchists? Not those who toil, not those who are 
willing to obey the laws and work for bread. There may bea 
few, and they are very few, desperate, ignorant people so crazy 
as to raise their hands ag inst law and order; but the great mass ot 
the ple of the world are law-abiding citizens and will observe 
the law to the lustextremity. Butthe great anarchistsare those 
who break contracts and confiscate property. It is dangerous 
for the money power to become law breakers in any land; op- 
pression and tyranny breed revolution. 

Stop it; submit to honest laws. Stop changing your con- 
tracts; because upon the faith of contracts and honest laws gov- 
ernments stand. This goldring issapping the foundation of the 
Government and the respect of the people for the laws. How 
can an honest farmer respect the law that doubles his mortgage 
after it has been made and dragshimfrom hishome? We plead 
for justice. If we have justice the majesty of the law will al- 
ways been throned in the United States. It is only injustice and 
wrong that create danger. I say there is danger in invoking 
British rule; there is danger in enthroning the gold trust in 
this country. We plead with Senators to lay no more heavy 
hands upon the people. We plead with Senators to relieve the 
unjust burdens that have already been placed upon them by un- 
just legislation in these halls. 

Think not that this question is not understood and can not be 
understood by the masses. The time might have been when it 
was safe to presume on the ignorance of the masses, but the 
were not the American people with whom they had to deal. ï 
read from a paper published in Chicago. The daily papers that 
Tread come teeming with abuse of those who resist tyranny of 
the gold ring. 


From Farm, Field and Fireside, Chicago, III., September 30, 1893.] 


WHY TIMES ARE HARD. 


Whatever it may be to others who through the sudden agency of the 
are made to feel its heavy hand, the story of Hard times is 10 now tare E: 


The fact should be 


farmers. eres the first to feel the tightening of the coils of selfishness 
and greed, w. in the midst of 

been bat for years against a gradual 1 
of the ee of his products, ee Babe it was so, and chafing at 
ever tighte: coils which every year, ugh crops were abundant, made 
it still more cult to keep up his expenses, to say nothing of paying off 


the morango: 
If he could have had the same prices for his 1893 crop led oie t during 
the period from 1886 to 1870, before silver was demone while the two 
ious metals—gold and silver—were at a parity, the American farmer 
would have had 61,483, 000. 000 more money to spend than he now has. With 
such a sum he could have of his mortgages, surrounded himself with 
comforts, educated his children; and in many ways made life pleasanter and 
work lighter. The following table, compiled from statistics which are as 
correct as such statistics usually are, will show the gradual diminution of 
the average price of an acre’s product of corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton 
5 viz, 1866 to 1870, 1871 to 1875, 1876 to 1880, 1881 to 1885, 1886 
sa , all inclusive, and 1893, The values in this table are based on gold in 

cases. 


Here he gives the table summing up: 


Value of an acre's product in 


The value of his products being reduced nearly one-half with 
the continued decline in the price of property. 
In this shrinkage of value as compared with gold is found the cause of hard 


times. The farmer gets nearly one-half less dollars for his products and 
consequently has one-half less dollars to spen 

It is useless to say that heis just as weil off because the things he has to buy 
have also fallen in price in like proportion so that a bushel of wheat will buy 
as much clothing and other necessaries as 8 It this were wholly true 
as applied to other commodities it would not be true as to his indebtedness 
if he owes anything, or to his share of public indebtedness such as school, 
town, county, State, and national bonds; also the salaries of S re 
and public expenses are no less. So that his taxes, measured by the stand- 
ard of dollars, are just as high as formerly. 

As between 1870 and 1893, however, it takes nearly twice as much labor on has 
parttopaythem. Railroad s and bonds also represent so many dollars, 
not so much in commodities; therefore the must keep up freight and 
passenger rates. so as to pay dividends. To do so they can not reduce rates 
to correspond with the lower prices of farm products, 80 that with shrinking 
prices as compared with gold the farmer is caught at a disadvantage on 


every hand. 
Ont the prosperity of the farmer, in this nation at least, aari depends 
the prosperity of allother classes except the 8 holders. the farmers 
had that billion four hundred and stxty-three dollars to spend it 
would give a tremendous impetus to all other lines of trade. 

There is a reason for this terrible depression, or perhaps we could well say 
oppression, as all effects have a cause, but what that reason is and how to 
remedy the evil is a problem which will have to be solyed before prosperity 
will be fully resto: 


When we find popular journals that are circulating among 
the farmers express the situation so clearly as that papar does 
we had better take warning that whatwe do here will be under- 
stood elsewhere, 

There is an admirable article in the New York Press, and 
inasmuch as it appeared in the great center of speculation, o 
pression, and fraud, I will ask that the Secretary read it. I do 
not think there are enough Senators in the Chamber to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Nevada? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary reád as follows: 


[New York Press, October 4, 1893.] 
WHY PRICES DECLINE. 


In an article in the October Forum upon “The Downfall of Certain 
Financial Fallacies," Mr. David A. Wells denies that the appreciation of 
gold has caused the general decline of prices of commodities, It is hardly 
necessary to explain that a certain theory is not a fallacy because Mr. 
Wells gives it that name, or that a theory has encountered downfall "' sim- 
ply because he thinks he has disproved it. In this Persea case some of 
the highest authorities maintain the doctrine repudiated by Mr. Wells. Mr. 
Goschen, late chancelor of the British exchequer, for example, said, solong 
ago as 1883: The fall o ces comes from the rise of gold.“ Lord Beacons- 
field said in 1879: “Gold isevery day 3 ang e as it appre- 
ciliates in value the lower become prices.“ Sir W. Houldsworth, British 
delegate to the Brussels International Monetary Conference said: “It is 
said that the appreciation of gold has never been Provon: If there has been 
a general fall of prices that is proof.” Columns of this paper could be filled 

th such expressions of opinion from high authorties. e Most respecta- 

ble economic sentiment of the world is dead against Mr. Wells. But proba- 
bly he does not mind a little thing like that. s 

e fall of prices which has been continuously operating for twenty years 

began when silver was demonetized in 1873. It is at least remarkable that 

of the downward movement should have been exactly coinci- 

th the world-wide rejection of silver. From 1849 up to 1873 prices of 

staple commodities apprecia rise stopped when 
silver was thrown out as y 

Mr. Wells and all of his friends. we believe, admit that 


use, as 
Put u 


td: prices, is it not cer- 
t demonetiza must haye put them down? How is it posal te 
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8 < 
of values. Butin that case values would not be seriously aff 


duction d 
8 er bimetallism. 

ill Mr. Wells seriously assert that prices would not fall if half the gold 
in the world should bethrown out of use? Every intelligent grown person 
knows that when the volume of money shall be reduced one-half the value 
ofeve measured by money will fall. The reason, of course, is that 
money will then become scarcer, and any man who wants it must pay for it 
with an increased gnay of commodities. No other result is possible 
Now, in 1878 one-half of the money metal of the world (the silver half) was 
thrown aside and the consequences which might have been predicted at 


once ap ; the prices of commodities nto fall. As the commerce 
of the world, expan vigorously in time of profound pona required con- 
tinuously incre: amounts of gold, the metal stead: appreciated and 


N ues as S ily declined. Theory and fact exactly fit each other in 
case. 

That which is true of the precious metals is true o othercommodities. An- 
nihilate the cotton crop of the world and the price of wool will rise as the 
price of gold rose when silver was discarded asa legal-tender metal. Forbid 
the use of beef as food and mutton will have enhanced value. Stop the cul- 
ture of the beet and cane sugar will double in value. 
troleum wells of the world and all other kinds of oil will gain in E 5 Sto 

bricks and every stone ONTI will havehigher value. Close the cork 

mines and firewood prices. Plant no more wheat and the 
fore of corn and rye and rice obtain more money for their products. 
eabundanceofcottonkeepsdown wool. The cheapness of brickscheapens 


the stone thatthe builders use. In p ythe same manner silver, 
as a full money metal, would bring gold down to a lower level than that 
upon which it is now found. 


us not only are the high authorities in opposition to Mr. Wells upon 
this 2 but he has arrayed t him the experience of the world, 
and the theory which is based upon common sense and upon experience. It 
is, however, not surp that Mr. Wells should s! e hard to make 
out a case t the N of gold. When the wealth ucers of 
the world y realize that the demonetization of silver robs them by force 
ing down prices they will put an end quickly to gold monometallism and 
— m ele and the other men of hisschool deep under the waves of their 

Mr. STEWART. That is a very clear statement of the case. 
It has to be stated often in view of the fact that our rulers, the 
money kings, continually prate about intrinsic value. 

I was peculiarl struck by some remarks made by the late Di- 
rector of the Mint, Mr. E. O. Leech, at the Chicago Bankers’ 
Assembly. I should like to call particular attention to this lan- 
guage, because it shows that the reasoning of writers upon eco- 
nomic science, the facts of every day, produce no impression 
upon the judgments or the opinions of those whodefend gold mo- 
nopolists. ey all sing the samesong,from the President down 
tothe smallest newspaper advocates of the gold ring. Mr. Leech 


says: 
How beautifully and truthfully Secretary Windom expressed in almost 


etic e the evil which at the root of our troubles when he 

before the New York Board of Trade and rta- 
, 1891: The quality of circulation is even more important 
than the quantity.“ 

The quality of the circulation is even more important than the 

uantity! The quality 8 upon the quantity. If the quan- 
tity is unimportant, why do the gold ring advocate the issue of 
bonds to buy gold? If quantity is unimportant, the $82,000,000 
in the e as good as a thousand millions. Does any- 
body 3 that the quality of those $82,000,000, so far as it 
affects prices, does not depend upon the shone ghd Sup you 
had a thousand millions of gold there, would it not affect the 
quality of the money; that is, would it not be cheaper, would not 

rices go up? 

The price of each unit is determined by the number of units 
in circulation at any time. My colleague has elaborated on that. 
Others have elaborated on it. It is an axiom in finance. Still 
here is an ex-Director of the Mint who is so much devoted 
to the gold kings that he repeats this as a beautiful thing! 
Nothing more absurd was ever uttered. It is well answered b; 
what I have in my hand, another extract from the Farm, Fiel 
und Firaside, entitled Products against Dollars. 


From Farm, Field, and Fireside, Chicago, Ill., September 30, 1893.] 
PRODUCTS vs. DOLLARS. 


ution in price to be cha „ as 1 
creased production; the increase in the world's annual supply has not been 
more than to keep pace with the increaseddemand. The value of farm 
products, then, has not diminished, but they are worth less in dollars only 
as compared with the artificial standard of gold. 
If we com farm products with other articles of real value, such as the 
ucts of the mines, iron, copper, lead, silver, etc., we find the ratio of 
ecrease about the same. Silver, for example, since it was demonetized 
and com ed to take its place as a co A shrunk in value as com- 
poa th gold from about the ratio of 15 to 1 in 1870 to 28 to 1 in 1893, thus 
ae pace with wheat in almost an exact ratio. 
ere are some exceptions to this rule in certain manufactured articles 
which are controlled and the price artificially maintained by the standard 
of dollars through the agency of powerful trusts, si enough to stem the 
tide of decline. Labor, also, h strong o tions into trades 


unions. has, a to the time of the panic, maintained its 


oe, gett as 

dollars for a day's work as in the period from 1866 nee 

the 5 nearly twice the power in supplying the neces- 

In the panic, however, labor has received a setback and the price of labor 

will — now fall to thestandard of commodities. The 
cials, ters’ and 


lic o 
tre things of real value have suf- 
fered together. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that as all articles of 
real value except such as are artificially maintained stand together, it is 
par and all money and other articles of artificial value based on gold that 
ve advan and not commodities that have diminished in price. By 
articles of cial value are meant evidences of indebtedness such as 
bonds, notes, mortgages, etc., which are not intrinsically valuable in them- 
selves, but receive 
By infiuen legislation, basing all these on se only and demonetizing 
and dealers in such securities 
ving them an imm advantage 


mdent upon 
e demand is 


ense 


1a 
Kno this, we ted on the intricacies o ces and legis- 
lation, the great fi institutions, aided by the holders and dealers in 
securiti on a common impulse of self-interest and greed, have 
ui the demonetization of silver in all the great commercial 


quietly secured 

nations of the world, thus greatly the demand for and enhanc- 
ing the valueof gold. Thus by one master stroke they have in a few years 
pcr lad doubled the purchasing power of the securities they hold, based on 


go 

For example, the holder of a Government bond can sell it for as gone dol- 
lars to-day as in 1870, and with the dollars can ase nearly twice as 
much of the necessaries of life. The interest, also, which he annually re- 
ceives on the bond, has about twice the purchasing power as formerly. A 
farm mo. contracted in 1870 would require nearly twice as muchof the 
products of the farm and nearly twice as much labor on the part of the farmer 
to pay it off in 1893 asin 1870. The same is true of all securities of whatso- 
ever nature. School, village, city, county, State,Government, railroad, 
all other bonds and evidences of indebtedness are all payable in gold or le- 
gal-tender money, which is itself based on and exchangeable for gold. 

England, the t creditor nation, which holds a large part of the securi- 
ties of the world, seconded by the bondholders of Europe, and those of Wall 
street and the East, who have also vast sums loaned on Western securities, 
is the prime mover in this 1 movement. England receives hun- 
dreds of millions, perhaps billions, of dollars annually for interest and div- 
idends on investments abroad. By this master stroke of policy the pur- 
chasing power of this interest in procuring the necessaries of life has nearly - 
doubled. It will be seen that the h itical cry of “honest money as 
used by this class and that portion of the P apa which supports them is only 
the ol g stop thief.” 


. — gold in the Treasury vaults. Whether the United States can maintain 
such money against the enmity of the ers and England, and force Eng- 
land and the other Euro nations to the double is a question 
for serious discussion. mething of the kind must be done to restore pros- 
perity to our farmers. 

I hold in my hand a very instructive document, an editorial 
from the London Times of September 29, 1893, on President 
Cleveland’s letter to Governor Northen. Itcommends and criti- 
cises the President's letter in a sort of fatherly way, but on the 
whole appears to approve of it. It criticises a portion of the 
letter, which it regards as insincere and which it thinks should 
have been left out, but on the whole it is rather commendatory 
of the President's letter as being in line with the British policy 


of enslaving mankind. 

The letter addressed a few days by the President of the United States 
to the governor of the Democratic State of Georgia is evidently intended to 
be a political manifesto. 


There does not seem to be any doubt about that, for it was evi- 
dently intended to stampede Congress. 


If the meaning of this utterance remains somewhat ambiguous it is not, 

haps, altogether the fault of Mr. Cleveland. An American President, 

Bice an English prime minister, sometimes finds himself in a position in 
which he has to use in order to disguise thought. 


That suits the English financiers. 


Our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic may be congratulated on the fact that 
this feat is performed for their benefit in five F hs of a letter, instead 
of five columns of a h. Nothing can be clearer the ganera prin- 
ciples laid down in the President's letter to Governor Northen, but asa 

actical guide to legislation on the silver question it leaves someth: to 
Be desired. Mr. Cleveland declares—and every sane American might do like- 
wise—that he wants a currency that shall be stable and safe "— 


That every sane American might do likewise. An English- 
man would not do that, because an Englishman wants a currency 
which grows dearer every day— 


that shall secure for all kinds of dollars “‘equalp wer at home; 
that shall demonstrate abroad the ‘‘wisdom and good faith” of the P tne 
of the United States; and that shall establish a Condition of confidence" 
capital into use for of investment, instead of caus- 


a little s 


ition as with ingenious devices of 
Emits of What I have written,” the President says, ‘‘I am a friend of silver, 
but believe its proper in our currency can only be fixed by a readjust- 
ment of our currency legislation and the inauguration of a consistent and 
comprehensive financial scheme.“ We do not think the friends of silver” 
enerally will derive much comfort from this vague mise, which, never- 
theless, may encourage hopes that can not be „ and ought not to be 
fos' 


The editor thinks that the President has gone too far when he 
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is encow a hope that can not be realized and ought not to 
be fostered. He ought not to encourage hopes that can not be 
realized, that silver will be restored to the people of the United 
States, and inthat way givethem relief, because Great Britain 
says no. That is the reason. 

The silver purchase repeal bill has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but it hasencountered in the Senate a resistance which Mr. Cleve- 
land forcibly denounces. It may, he says “be the cause of pl the coun- 
try into deeper 3 than it has yet known,“ and he es to set tho 
Democratic y from any share of responsibility for asuch a catastro- 
phe. InMr.Cleveland’s opinion, no tical measures for the rehabilitation 
of silver can be entered u untilthe ground has beencleared by sweeping 
away not only the comp ry purchase provisions of the existing law, but 
the alternative posal that the Uni States should, alone and inde- 
pendently,” undertake the free and unlimited coinage of silver. We are en- 
tirely in ment with Mr. Cleveland on these points, and we are only sur- 
pg that, appreciating, as he does, the imperative conditions of the case, 

e should be capable of encour: delusions among some of his support- 
ers by putting himself forward as “a friend of silver.” 

With all their admiration for Mr. Cleveland they have to con- 
demn him for pretending to be a friend of silver, when the 
sage of this bill is doomed, as everybody seems to know. It is 
intended by the interests which the editor of the London Times 
represents to doom silver, and that is theirscheme, and they are 
disgusted with Mr. Cleveland’s suggestions, holding out any 
hope to the American people for silver. He ought to have 
known, then, that the intention is to rivet the chains of slavery 
on us so strongly that they cannot be broken. That is what he 
ought to have said to the American people. 

Phe British lion does not want the question discussed an 
more; and the President is criticised for even saying that he 
a friend of silver. They say, in effect, that he is a real enemy 
of silver and not its friend; that he is areal enemy of the debtor 
class and a friend of us, because we are the creditor class; he is 
really in accord with Mr. Gladstone, who desires to increase the 
income of the bondholders of England, the creditors, and to in- 
crease the burdens of the Americandebtors. It is true that Mr. 
Cleveland comes up to our standard so far, but we are disgusted 
that he should even say that he is a friend of silver, because he 
is raising hopes which can not be realized and may revive agi- 
tation by beer such language.” 

ito 


The in the London Times continues: 
The 0i tion to the repeal bill is very determined, and man: compans 
authorities believe that it will succeed, in the absence of rule of closure 


6 President's 


Bas in some 
in the Senate, not, indeed, that the storm has passed, but that it in some 
degree abated. The silver party are making a desperate fight for their mo- 
nopoly, and Mr. Cleveland considers it necessary to concillate them with a 
omise of future favors. Meanwhile it may be asked what ground there is 
or the President's declaration that the resistance to the repeal bill “may 
be the cause of pl the country into deeper depression than it has yet 
known.“ The answer is furnished in Mr. Michael Herbert's report on the 
finances of the United States, which the British ambassador at Washington 
has recently transmitted to the foreign office, and which has just been pub- 
lished as a liamentary ar In 1878 the Bland act came into operation, 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to purchase every 
month, for coinage, not less than 82,000,000 worth nor more than 84,000,000 
worth of silver. 
In 1890, under the Sherman act, the monthly purchases were increased to 
500,000 ounces of silver, but the amount to be coined was left, after July, 
1891, to the discretion of the Treasury. Thenet result is that from February, 
1878, to June, 1 silver was coined to the amount of close upon 3420,000,000, 
“or more than fifty times as much as was coined during the previous period 
of eighty-one years,“ while nearly 124,000,000 ounces of fine silver remained 
in the Treasury uncoined. The loss to the Governmenton the coined silver, 
from the difference between the market price and the nominal value, was 


d's ina stock of 
888 it had risen to $218,818,000; on Mr. Harrison’s 
auguration in 1889 it had fallen to $197,874,000; on the passing of the Sher- 
man act in 1890 it was $187,380,000; in June, 1892, it had sunk to 8114,342,000; 
and at the close of the last fiscal year it was barely over $95,000,000; that is, 
nearly five millions below the reserve line. In the t five years the net 
loss of gold by the United States is estimated at $256,421,000. Silver and silver 
notes have been gradually substituted for gold in the home currency. For ex- 
ample, the gold receipts of the Government, which in July, 1890, amounted to 
95 per cent of the total receipts from customs, have fallen to less than 1 per 
cent.” These facts have excited alarm among business men all over the world. 
Distrust in the ability of the United States to maintain gold payments has 
been aroused. American securities have been largely sold, and the flow of 
foreign capital into new enterprises has been checked by the doubts 
over American credit. The recent depreciation of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been computed at no less than 8700, 000, 000. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the present year the liabilities involved in the 
business failures registered were n three times the amount of those 
recorded d the same period in 1 It is not surprising, therefore, 
leveland deems it necessary to speak tones of grave 
warning. But montag is to be gained by tering with theories that are 
unworkable, or by endeavoring to square the “friends of silver.” The dis- 
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asters resulting from the Sherman act have been brought about, as Mr, 
Herbert’s report shows, “by the attempt of Congress to compromise an 
economical principle.” 


I have read this article for the 3 of showing how oriti- 
ndon 


cal the or of the gold trustin are t any intima- 
tion that there shall be a future rebellion nst the imperial 
rule of the gold , and that they tolerate noth of the 


kind. Absolute dominion is their ul tum, and absolute sub- 
mission is the end that they command. Congress may submit 
to that command sent to us by the Executive, but the people 
never, never. 

But the gold advocates say that publicsentimentis with them. 
I have shown that the public will of the nation is against them 
as expressed at the ballot box. I deny that public sentiment is 
with them. The public sentiment which comes to us through 
the commercial press is the public sentiment of the gold trust 
and those dependent upon them. 

The New York World has all along been very confident about 
represen the people, but it has sometimes been forced to 
admit that it had not got the ple up to the point of public 
sentiment, that the public sentiment which the World declared 
existed was not fully indorsed by the ple, which means that 
the people were not Ny up to the public sentiment of the 
ple. I find in the World of September 24, 1893, the following 
very curious statement: 


A good m of the friends of repeal are b their hopes on this 
ment connernit the duration of the dally Psa By They that if Mr. 
VOORHEES and Mr. GORMAN are intelligent and earnest men, it isincredible 
that they should have entered into an agreement to give their silver Sen- 
ators another week to debate without receiving some compensation. 


It is natural for the miser and the money-dealer to think that 
nothing should happen unless by a trade with them, and they 
got something in return; and this is the difficulty with the money- 

ealer. He must have something before he lets you have any- 
thing in return; he must have an equivalent, and he thinks the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and the Senator from 
land [Mr. GORMAN] were very foolish to let the silver Sen- 
ators have the privilege of debate if they would not give some- 
thing in return for it. 


The Mgrs etm paneer that they could receive would be an tthata 
vote should be taken at the end of the ten or twelve speeches which Mr. VOOR- 


HEES said still remain to be made on the antirepeal side. 3 argu- 
ment y hold good. It is certainly a sound argument from premises 
assum: 


Senators, however, who are near enough to leadership to be consulted on 
such an ent aver that ne gooey of the daily session was the o 


subject of the und . true, leadership on the repeal — 
os 


has been absurdly weak. t men in the Administration on the 
repeal side in the House and Senate do not believe that it has been so weak. 

y change from the situation of yesterday must n be in the di- 
rectionof hopefulness. What change there is is of the smallest, but it shows 
how much may be effected by well-directed public opinion. The rise in the 
price of foreign exchange to within 1 cent in the A po ster of the ship- 
ping point of gold has had something to do with the change. e silver Sen- 
ators have shown a distinct sensitiveness to public opinion. It is almost 
tain now that a vote will be reached if the country once more arouses 1 
from the apathy which followed the passage of the bill in the House. 


If the country once more arouses itself from apathy, they can 
et some expression from the wees which they have not got! 
e idea that a public sentiment which is so rampant can not be 
aroused from its apathy, a public sentiment that is so apathetic 
that itcan not be aroused! When once aroused it will be an all- 
devouring fire, according to their editorials. 


Whether the vote is taken before the end of next week or a month from 
now depends entirely upon whether the silver Senators are sooner or later 
convinced of the earnestness of the people. 


Mr. Pulitzer, of course, can not get the silver Senators to be- 
lieve that the people are earnestly on his side when Senators are 
receiving from the people letters and telegrams every day and 
every hour to resist the perpetration of what they term a crime. 
Our correspondents and our masters live in America, and notin 
Europe; they are farmers and producers, not idlers about Euro- 
pean, courts, not speculators engaged in dealing in bonds and 
stocks. 

It is the climax of absurdity for Mr. Pulitzer to talk about 
public opinion in America. He may know about public opinion 
around the pleasure resorts and clubs in Europe, if he is ad- 
mitted tothem; but he knows very little about America. He has 
not been here for several years. 

I have received a great many letters about this matter of pub- 
lic sentiment; and I think it is due to ourselves to let the coun- 
try know that we are receiving them. These letters come from 
every part of the United States, and the information should go 
out to those who write them that nearly allthe people are of the 
same mind, and are appealing to us in a similar way. 

[Union Savings Bank. Union Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 233 Sum- 
mit street. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, September 27, 1893. 
SIR: I 7 7 — the New York Herald will have to-day, to-morrow, ox very 
soon a lot of telegrams showing public sentiment on the Sherman pill, etc. 


b telling 
the S 
mind he 


geance. 
Respectfully, yours, B 


WM. 
Vice-President Union Savings Bank, Director of Hotcomb National Bank. 
Senator STEWART. 


That is the way these things are gotten up that are piled in 
here as public sentiment. , 

I read nowa letter from New York City. Nearly every one of 
these letters come from persons who are absolute strangers to 


me: 
New York Orry, N. V., September 22, 1893. 
not call down those men who are demanding that the 
to submit to the voters 
positions, of free coinage, no 
‘nat which justifies obstruction 


Dear SIR: Why 
people demand unconditional repeal” by pro 
at the next Congressionalelection the three 
coinage, and restricted coinage of silver. 


is the fact that not two voters in ten would vote for the suspension of silver 
coinage, and I hope that your ultimatum will provide for the continuance of 
the present volume of silver currency until directly or indirectly the people 
eee ves on the question, 
ours, very . 
i CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
Senator WX. M. STEWART, 
AURORA, ILL., September 9, 1893. 
Senator STEWART: z 


+ + » Outside of the banks and a few capitalists here I do not think 
there are any who favor the demonetization of silver in soy Bina The 
people wo rather have a money that has some intrinsic ne than panes 
currency with no Intrinsic value behind it. The people have not been d 
from yet, but it looks as if they might be smothered. 

ruly, yours, 
N. L. ROOD. 


WAVERLY, MORGAN COUNTY, IND., September 23, 1898. 
the same farm for 33 
Litics for the last 15 years, but have 
the affairs of our country. 

im is witnessed by the dail: f all 1 
ence as is now witn y 0 our great cities 
—— of the | attitude of the Senate 
They assume, with the impudence of the devil, that the whole coun is 
immediate action by the Senate for the tional of 
the Sherman law, and villify and abuse individual Senators and the Senate 
as a body in a manner the writer never saw before; and the demand is so 
vicious and persistent as to lead me to believe that it is manufactured to 
order, and that behind itall is some gigantic, powerful conspiracy to utterly 

silver as money. 
Being a farmer and knowing that not one in every hundred thousand ever 
himself to FFT m that the 
t 


assumption that the great body of the are mak. emand is a 
stupendous fraud, unprecedented in the history of 5 . The very 
are op- 


opposite of this is true. Ninety per cent of the people of In 
posed 1 
plemen 

We are in K terri 
fast. 
law without enacting something better. 

Yours, truly, 
Senator STEWART. 


I do not know the 1 who write these letters, but from 
the way they write, Í think they know what they are talking 


about. 
THREE RIVERS, MICH., September 23, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: Permit me to thank you for the noble stand yon have taken in 
behalf of the 3 I think I can safely say that nine-tenths of all the peo- 
rt o 
y 


E. A. OLLEMAN. 


ple in this pa the Union are in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
Yours, truly, 


Hon. Senator STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 
Here is a telegram from the Knights of Labor of Toledo, Ohio, 
under date of October 18, 1893: 


1 TOLEDO, OHIO, October 18, 1898. 
To WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0: 
ts of Labor, in session at Toledo, 
ting for America. Resistance to tories 
Stand for 16 to 1. 
C. R. MARTIN, Secretary. 


E. L. LENHART. 


8 Na Js Kolga 
greetings 6 men 
ona teitish gold was and is patrio 


New YORK CITY, N. V., September 14, 1893, 
DeaRSm:* „ „ The leaven of such hes as yours is gradually 
doing its work, and one of these days you be hed at the result 
believed by the single gold- 
solidly alone as money. 
The spectacle of a United States Senator. walled up in the te Cham- 
ber, pees for liberty and prosperity while a eadin 


up to ridicule ani 


Yours, truly, 


Hon, WX. M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


RICHARD LACEY. 


aN Kansas Orry, Mo., September 5, 1893. 
DEAR „ The great mass of the people of this section are with 
in your grim fight against the great odds of thecreditor class against the 


Yours, truly, 
Senator STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


E. M. HOLMES. 


HAYESVILLE, N. C., September 6, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: The here are in accord with you in your monetary views 
on the subject of silver, and I do not think they will brook theaction of their 
Democratic on this matter; or at best such is the current expres- 
sion of opinion now. 
Yours, truly, 


Senator Stewart, Washington, D. C. 


T. J. HERBERT. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., September 28, 1890. 
DEAR SENATOR: * * è Nin cent of the le of this State are 
with gon and believe in free tort oa hag 
ours, truly, 


* 


F. L. FOSCUE. 


DECATUR, G A., October 2, 1898. 
SENATOR STEWART: * * „ You are making a great fight for mankind 
and tbeir liberties, I commend you. God and 888 are with you. Con- 
test every inch of ground. Free coinage and no bon Evernal war upon 
the yp Patent nas are trying to destroy our Government. 


ly, 


M. C. FULTON. 


ALMO, K x., October 4, 1893. 


Ican not refrain from writing you, and saying that nine out of ten 
of the intelligent farmers in this section of 2 = 


B. C. KEYS. 
Hon. WILLIAM M, STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 


WEST MILFORD, W. VA., October 5, 1898. 


DEAR Sm: „ * The le of West V: are for free coinage, and 
will hereafter send men who „hall represent views in Congress. 
y, yours, 


THOS. J. WEST. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


COLUMBUS, ORIO, September 11, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: If there ever was a time since the days of Joshua of old when 
the sun should stand still and your hands be upheld while you and your com- 
patriots fight the battles of the tolling millions tan aristocratic oll- 
1 behind their bags of gold it is now, when they are at- 
tem to pull down the last barrier between their seltish greed of a single 
gold. standard and drive the last nail in the coffin of our legal-tender silver 

Ollar. God grant that you may have strength and endurance to head off 
the damnable scheme, unparalleled in legislative councils since the perfidious 
33 of 1872, when the silver dollar was clandestinely struck from our list 


Yours, truly, 
Senator STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


S. S. BURROWS. 


NEw YORK Orrx, N. Y., September 10, 1898. 


DEAR SIR: Your action in working for the people of the whole country is 
greatly ap by thousands in this oy reports in the subsidized 
Nantel Be tong to the contrary notwithstanding. can see considerable 
change in the sentiment of the people. Very many of those who were for 

of the Sherman law are now coming out boldly for the 
ver at the ratio ot 16 to 1. 
* i * * 


* * 

If you can possibl ‘event repeal until after the November elections, I 

believe you will fin thas the people will sustain you. 5 
If this bill eS through there can be no hope for the people during the 

reign of Cleveland. We must have more money. Do not allow the lies in 

the subsidized ss to deceive you. The ao are with you. You are 

gaining con every day. all street Rothschild must be sup- 
Fours for justice, 


Senator STEWART. 


unconditional re 
free coinage of 
* 


RUFUS BATCHELER. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., September 27, 1898. 
DEAR SIR: In your ght for silver the people are with you. I be- 
lieve this is true of the people of the East as well as of the West and South. 
The gold-bug press is making a great hue and cry, but it does not represent 
the people. 
* * $ * è * * 


I want to emphasize a fact which you well know. You only hear froma 
few of the peopie. The gold bugs through their boards of trade and their 
vilely corrupted hire ince Bm are 5 — a pesas noise. But the people 
are behind you in ble strength and will prove it at the ballot box. 
The assertions of such sheets as the New York Times that the people demand 


unconditional repeal is unconditional rot. 
Fight, fight till you die in your tracks, but never surrender, and God bless 
you. 
Yours, very respectfally, 
J. BURROWS, 
Editor the Alliance Leader. 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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[The Arena. Editorial department. B. O. Flower, editor. Pierce Building, 
Copley Square.] 
BOSTON, MASS., August 10. 1893 
pea than roa pmapenn pata We tie guia aah wk allo & ounces tees 
tyou to 
N — ORES t on orien 
industrial millions to a condition of absolute servitude, to frighten 
anything like a stampede. I hope that the friends of free silver 
lished in a OANA which discloses the hand . 
y s 
‘They aim to deal . But morder 
do this they will try to win over some weak-kneed out 
alluring ts for the future, such. for example. 
fag 2 — his part in imagining that 
of common sense on his 
boy by trying to ride two horses going in te 


the 
‘ou into 
stand 


ar ar value of the bonds held, and furthermore, unless 
additional bonds be issued, * or someth: tothat effect. 

It seems almost incredible that the patriotism and conscience of the met- 
ropolitan press could be so debauched by gold as for one —— to 9 
to resort to the war measure of 


together 
I trust you rece. ved the August Arena. I mail you to-day a copy of ven 
September issue. By it you will see that we have some strong articles 
silver in the body of the magazine; also Mr. St. John's letter to Coneress 
and roe items of Interest in our notes and announcements department. 


y yours, 
B. O. FLOWER. 
Hon. W. M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 


d Esorus, N. Y., August 27, 1998. 
Sm: If an issue of debtor and creditor is forced on the people, the 
debtor class, though half n amount, are five times the number and vot! 
tony Retr not stand idle when their debts are doubled on them 
ir homes m them. 
To ons and the sharers of your opinion the attention of the country is di- 
If victory crowns your ao the plaudits of a grateful majority of 
the people if Ems you among the famed. 
* 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
United States 


R. P. LIVINGSTON. 
Senate. 


~  -WinBER, NEBR., August 25, 1593. 


HONORED Sm: We all feel the most intense anxiety about the final result 
Nok can e the grati- 


ing withyou. But the most anno: thing about this business is the con- 
densed rts of es which are dished out by wooden-headed reporters 
to us. of the fascination and charm of language Is elimimated from your 


3 (I mean you and your colleagues), and we get the skeleton with the 
= pandas respectfully, 


Hon. Wm. M. STEWART, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


NEw YORK Crry, N. Y., August 2, 1893. 
DEAR : * Be firm. By every lawful means in your power strive 
to prevent the repeal of the Sherman act of 1890 unless a better one can be 
enacted in its place. There never has been such a conspiracy to enslave the 
masses since monetary laws were first enacted. This is a battle for the 
rights of humanity. © whole race is interested. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Hon. WN. M. STEW. 
Washington, D. C. 


GEO. H. HAMMOND, 


J. C. BRIGGS, 


EUREKA, KANS., August 22, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: * I thank Providence for such men as yourself, BLAND, 
PENCE. BRYAN, and a host of others in Congress, who stand firmly for 
the people’s interests, ropero of party affiliations. 
I àm not interested in silver mines to the extent of I cent, but, like other 
armers stockmen here, believe that the demone on of silver will 
cause our peoe (and the great mass of farmers, laborers, and business 
men) untold loss and suffering. We are in fayor of the free coinage of 
silver at the ratioof 16 to 1. 
Yours truly, 


Senator WX. M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. $ 


CONTINENTAL, OHIO, October 12, 1893. 


FRANK DIBERT. 


Senator STEWART, Washington: 


Don't give up the ship! Boards of Trade" may pass half-hearted reso- 
lutions under the bank inftuence, but the MANODA ai are with you. I know be- 
cause 1 over these States. 


Can't be done to compel the purchase of 4,500,0000unces of silver 
money as the lawcommands. 
Yours truly, 
L. E. BILLOU, 
331 Crawford, Cleveland. O. 


PRICHARD, LUZERNE Co., PA., October 12, 1898. 


of Pennsylvanians are watching with bated 
WM. W. PRICHARD. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, October 12,1893. 
triots are to be 9 for your de- 
hg 1 — future generations will, in 1 t, 
... hr act ct e in de- 
tense of honest money and government. 
that your voice will always defend the rights of man against the 


3 . few, Lam, 
Respectfully yours, 


Hon. W. M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator STEWART: 


Hold the fort.“ 
breath. Hold the fort.“ 


DEAR SIR: You and your 
votion to the people's cause: 


DAVID PIERCE. 


MORGANTOWN, K x., October 10, 1893. 


— 
mators peal. J 
SEE FON EE OE Oe at 0 SOR DOPA Seman ee Ome MICOS 


the —— t 
—— peal ait iot 15 if not forever. 
ours, *. 


he s. 
evan 
B. L. D. GUFFY. 
New YORK, October 11, 1803. 
DEAR Sm: We, the unders' 


ed, beg leave to tender to you and the other 
true friends of bimetallism in h congratulations 
brilliant success which has attended your efforts to 
the people of the United States the vicious 
allism, a policy which had its 
have no sentiments in sympathy 


with 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART. 


ELKHART, IND., September 6, 1893. 

DEAR Sin: * * * We get but one side of the question in the metropol- 
itan but if the expressions one hewrs from farmers and the rest of 
the la cinan 3s OF dary uso usein forming an opinion as to their wishes, 
mgt dl are entirely in brag y with the Senators who are acting with you 

eir effort to prevent the banishment of silver from the markets of the 
world as a medium of circulation. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Hon. W. M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Wr D. C. 


s eee NEBR., September 7, 1893. 
DEAR Sm: people in tno Wes tin Congress in favor of free 
coinage. The ein the West 
from at the mente election. 


are with you, and will be heard 
Yours, traly, 


Hon. WM. M. STEWART, 
E Washington, D. C. 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA, September 4; 1503. 
DEAR SIR: The great Northwest, the West, and a part of the South are 
now to you and your coworkers—PEFFER, WOLCOTT, TELLER, and 
other y honest, fearless, intelligent, patriotic, and humanity-loving 
United states 3 the only with con of elie fo for the mass of the peonia 
bless he Pa t. 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


WM. WOODHURST. 


ower to keep es Pia — 
oe the British mien ete 
they 


et, 
out ot our country for that ength of time on any pretext what- 
ever. 


s 
r „ 
humanity, and the people and humanity will forever bless you and your 
memory. 
Yours, very truly, 


Senator STEWART. 


L. H. WELLER. 

KNOXVILLE, Iowa, August 18, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: Allow me to ask you a question. If every other place fafls can 
we depend on the Senate to between us and ruin until we can get an- 


other vote from the people? 
Yours truly, 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, United States Senate. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, September 15, 1898. 
DEAR SIR: In order that you and other friends of . 
may correctly know where the laborers and producers o stand on the 
silver and banking questions now before I mail you resolutions 
by Phoenix Assembly, Knights of Labor. of this city. 
wa few evi later the same resolutions were taken up by the Colmm- 
Labor Assembly, a body composed of representatives from 
ii the organized labor orao in the fy and were 8 
These are the sentiments of three-fourths of the organized la and of 
the farmers of Ohio. 


H. I. WASSON. 
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Copies were mailed early in August to Representative J. H. OUTHWAITE 
and Senators SHERMAN and BRICE, but we have no positive knowledge that 
the resolutions were given publicity in House or Senate. 

Yours respec je 


P. J. FISHBACK. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE. 


resolutions were unanimously adopted by Phoenix As- 
sembly, No. Columbus, Ohio, at its last meeting: 

"Whereas silver and gold have both been equally the money of the United 
States from the formation of the Government until 1873, when silver was 
secretly demonetized through the conspiracy of English and American 
bankers and capitalists; and 

“Whereas silver, equally with gold, is the money of the Constitution, and 

aright or the power toin any way abridge its free use as 
money without directly violating the plain provisions of the Constitution; 


The foll 


otic attacks upon our silver rere by foreign and American bankers and 
se 


“ Whereas the organized labor of the country placed itself emphatically on 


record as favoring the money of the poor man and the le, the silver dol- 
lar, by the efforts of its accredited representative, Ralp. aumont, esq., in 
his zealous and successful work to have the Bland silver bill passed in 1878, 


thereby partially restoring silver to the people and temporarily relieving 
the acetal and labor distress then prevailing in the country: Therefore 
“ Resolved, That we demand from Congress that from now and hereafter the 
boring and producing classes of this country shall receive equal consider- 
—= in all financial and other legislation with the banking and fund-holding 


asses. 

“We further demand a financial policy distinctively American and for the 
interests of Americans, independent of the dictation of the tyrannical and 
despotic monarchies of Europe, and that no longer shall a 8 of finance 
be tolerated by Americans which permits the social, industrial, and commer- 
cial interests of our people to be do: ted by foreign governments and 
Tonan, capitalists for selfish ends. 

“TO y further this , we demand that the full and unlimited 
coin: of silver be restored 3 and to our e system as it 
or to 1873, and on the ot the ratio of 16 to 1 wi 
“We er demand that under no conditions shall Co) 


stem be abol- 
anks of issue, 


our ted votes and efforts, irrespec- 
tive of party ons, to he ter defeat for office any member of 
be he a Democrat, Republican, or Pop t, who by his vote re- 

fuses to give the relief demanded. 


** Reso veer qua a copy of these resolutions be at once forwarded to our 
representatives in Congress. 

OSCAR FREER, 
Recording Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 


Now, when people are talking about public sentiment I defy 
them to present a petition from any labor organization in the 
United States. They have not been heard from through these 
papers. But one class has been heard from; that is the money 
class and its dependents. 

We saw in the papersafew days ago that the Democratic 
convention in Nebraska had declared in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, and that Mr. Morton’s views had been fully indorsed by the 
Democrats of his State. I read from a communication in the 
Atlanta Constitution on that subject, October 10, 1893: 

STOCKED THE CARDS—NEBRASKA’'S STATE CONVENTION WAS PACKED WITH 
CANDIDATES—MR. MORTON'S SCHEME WAS SMART—APPLI JANTS FOR FED- 
ERAL OFFICES WERE CLUBBED INTO SUBMISSION—EACH MAN RECEIVED 
WARNING—HE HAD TO GIVE HIS VOTE OR GET NO OFFICE—DELEGATES 
BULLDOZED BY PATRONAGE—THE PEOPLE FOR SILVER, 

This is very interesting. I wish more Senators were in the 
Chamber to hear it. > 

kot this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. ALLEN. ] 

Mr. STEWART. I consented to the call for a quorum on ac- 
count of the interesting document that I have here. Ithas been 
published perhaps sufficiently to prevent anybody from copy- 
righting it and checking its circulation, but I want to make it 
perfectly sure that its circulation shall be free, because it isa 
unique way of promulgating and advancing sound financial gold 


views. 6 
3 ] LINCOLN, NEBR., October 9. 
This is from the Atlanta Constitution that I read— 


Naturally, the Dem of the West and South was surprised last week 
when the Nebraska State Democratic convention declared against the free 
coinage of silver and for unconditional repeal. The sentiment of the State 
is overwhelmingly in favor of silver, but the convention was packed through 
the manipulation of Secretary Morton, who pulled the wires from Washing- 
ton, whence came the word that BRYAN must be downed. 

In order that you may know what influences were brought to bear upon 
the convention, I copy some letters sent out by the secretary of the State 


central committee 
“OMAHA, NEBR., September 1, 1893. 


“DEAR SIR: You were sometime ago indorsed by the State central com- 
mittee for the post-office at . Circumstances may arise which may 
cause a revision of that action. You are earnestly urged to be at the Demo- 


cratic State convention October 4 as a delegate. Be sure and have your 
delegation com: of Democrats whom you know can be relied upon. 


Yours truly, 
“J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary.” 

Shortly after that the following letter was sent to each one of the 2,000 
candidates who had applications before the State central committee: 

“OMAHA, NEBR., September 14, 1893. 

ou respecting the tadorssmuaut Which they gave for postmaster. whe de- 

e indorsemen: gave for t r. The de- 

layin making the desired changes in this take meceasitates vigorous action 

on the part of the committee and applicant, and you are requested to meet 

the officers of the committee at Lincoln on the or 4th of October. The 

State convention will be held there at that time, and you are urged to be 
present as a delegate from your county. 

In order that there may be a full representation you are especially re- 
quested to be present in person. It is important that you be present, repre- 
senting the best interests of Democracy and cobperating with the committee 
pony =e ofthe party. Trusting that this may receive your serious 

eration. 


“T am yours, respectfully, 
9 “J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary." 


The above letters are 3 of the way the Democratic convention was 
ked and the sentiment of nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of this 


tate was smothered by the votes of 300 applicants for t-omces, Who were 


delegates to the State convention, and whose instructions were to see to it 
that the Administration was indorsed; that its financial policy was in- 
dorsed, and that the executive branch of the Government should use. Ne- 
braska as a club to aid it in a coérdinate branch of the Government 
into submission to its wishes. these applicants who were delegates, 
nearly all were free-silver men, but they had a club held over their heads 
and were compelled to vote as they did, or lose the indorsement of the State 
committee, which meant the loss of the post-offices. 

I write this in order that you may know what the Administration and its 
representative, the State central committee, are pi tg the way of bu 
and bulldozing with the voters of the State. I know what 
talking about when I say that nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of 
Nebraska are in favor of the free coinage of silver, and the expression in the 
Democratic platform recently adopted in this State does not represent the 
views held by Democrats here. 

D. TIFFANY, 


W. 
Vice-President Democratic State League of Clubs. 


I will not take up more of the time of the Senate in readin 
these letters and reading evidences of the misrepresentation 
the people by the press. I have thousands of them, and all the 
silver Senators have thousands of them. Is it a supposable case 
that if we did not know the people are with us, not only as ex- 
pressed at the ballot box in every election since silver was de- 
monetized, but expressed daily and hourly by the people of every 
State in earnest letters, te us the truth and showing us how 
these dispatches that come here are manufactured, and how 
public opinion is misrepresented by the gold press—is it suppos- 
able, however just we believe the cause to be, if we thought the 
people were against us that we would press it here? 

But knowing as we do that nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States are for the Ne of silver upon the same terms 
and conditions which apply to gold, we feel sure that we are repre- 
senting the majority, and that the obstruction comes from inter- 
ested parties, parties interested in robbing the masses, interested 
in changing contracts, interested in increasing their popoy 
by transferring the property of others to themselves. e know 
that there are hun , yea, thousands of millions of property 
5 8 us, property that was obtained by fraudulent legislation. 

e know that the world is mortgaged to our enemies. e know 
we are here for the toiling masses pleading for justice; and know- 
ing that, the scoffs and sneers of the agents and minions of the 
ring have no effect upon us. Go on with your abuse; tell all the 
falsehoods you please; bring all the power to bear to intimidate 
that you like; but we shall stand here and voice the sentiments 
of the ple. Seventy million people pleading for justice can 
not be intimidated. 


William Mutchler. 


REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 19, 1898. 
The House en under consideration resolutions of res 
er, 


of William Mutch late a Representative from the 
2 — 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no formal remarks to submit upon the 
death of my friend, and our former associate, Mr. Mutchler of 
Pennsylvania. But for one who knew him during a consider- 
able portion of his Congressional life, and who was associated 
with him in the close and intimate work of committee labor, 18 


ttothe Kane 
tate of Pennsy: 
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is not difficult to say a few words, though they be impromptu and 
wholly informal. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Mutchler was as a member of this 
House. Living as we did in distantly separated portions of our 
vast country, it was never my pleasure to meet him except when 
we were thrown together in public life. But he was not a man 
to meet, to know, and to be forgotten. He was a man of that 
true and strong type of character, of that clearness and sound- 
ness of judgment, and of that kindliness of nature which made a 
lasting impression upon those who were intimately thrown with 
him. I know of no one who has served in this House during the 
course of my service here who brought to the discharge of his 
public duties more earnestness of purpose, sounder judgment, 
more conscientious labor, or a higher sense of patriotism and 
Tonor than did the gentleman whose memory we seek to honor 

ay. 

ae not one of our associates who figured frequently in the 
proceedings of the House as published and spread broadcast 
over the country, but his influence was out of proportion to 
what may be called his visible activities. His associates learned 
to trust his judgment, particularly in all things especially in- 
trusted to his care. Not a few of the most important steps taken 
in this House were taken upon his advice. It became the desire, 
the increasing desire, of those who knew him to know what he 
thought, whenever it was understood that he had given atten- 
tion to any branch of public affairs. We listened always with 
respect to his clear and impressive statements, and he was be- 
yond doubt, from confidence in his ability and accuracy and con- 
fidence in his character, one of the most influential members of 
this body. 

As a public man, he was, in the very best sense of the term, a 
statesman. He loved his whole country. While a strong parti- 
san, he was in no sens? a narrow one. With his frank and gen- 
erous heart there was free play for all the kindly sentiments of 
human nature; and with his fearless spirit there was the cour- 
age, under all circumstances, to do what he conceived to be his 
duty. I have often thought that there was no position in public 
life that he could not have filled with credit and honor. 

During the many years that he served with us, often tiking 
decided ground both upon questions within the party of which 
he was a member, and upon which there were strong differences 
of opinion, and upon such questions between the two great par- 
ties upon this floor, yet it can be said of him, as it can be said of 
few, that he so deported himself, he sọ addressed himself to all 

ublic questions, as never to have his motives called in question 
rom any quarter, and to meet in all of his associations, both in 
and outside of his party, with unbroken and supreme public and 
personal respect. 

Ido not know that in the whole of his positive career there 
has ever passed between him and any of his associates upon this 
floor any colloquy that was calculated to leave a sting b2hind it. 
When contemplating the quiet demeanor of my friend and the 
great influence that he exercised, when I have considered the 
increasing confidence which I myself have always had in his 
judgment and conclusions, [ have often thought how much he 
was indebted in his reasoning processes, not only to the sound- 
ness of judgment which he possessed, but to the excellencies of 
his personal character. He showed as clearly as any man of 
whom I have known that ‘‘ outof the heart proceedeth the issues 
of life.“ And I believe that out of his pure, ind, and brave heart 
there never proceeded a sentiment that was unjust toward any 
living being. 

It was my duty, Mr. Chairman, in common with other mem- 
bers of this House, to attend the final exercises upon the occa- 
sion of his burial. It is the only occasion when I have ever at- 
tended the burial of a deceased member of this body; and I will 
say that if we are to judge by the respect that was shown to his 
memory, by the deference and regard that marked all those who 
participated in what was associated with his burial, we must con- 
clude that these final exercises on our part in connection with 
those with whom we have been associated here are not idle cer- 
emonies. 

And when [ went to the old town of Easton where and about 
which he had passed his whole life, I could see som: of the reasons 
why Mr. Mutchler was the man that he was. An old, quiet, and 
established place, where the people have homes, and the homes 
have cherished traditions. here was comfort, there was intel- 
ligence, there were all the vital sentiments and substantial ele- 
ments most cherished in our American civilization, the whole 
illumined by the ancient and eminent seat of learning that pre- 
sides upon a hilltop over the city about it. There, with that 
people, in the shadow of that college, with its vine-covered walls, 
we could see the associations that could give us such a product 
as William Mutchler. 

I consider that he was a model as a Representative; that he was 
amodel as a gentleman; andit makes me realize how closely our 


people are allied when I say that he was in my estimation aper- 
ect type of a Southern gentleman. I can wish nothing better to 
ourcountry, I can wish nothing better to these Halls, than that 
among our people and here among our Representatives we may 
never lack for men like unto him. And when we come to 
over the river, may we rest in as sweet and as beautiful a place 
as where his body now lies, and be the recipients of that pro- 
found respect which all classes of his people united with his 
Representative associates in bestowing at his burial. 


Gold, Silver, and Paper for Money. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


October 13, 16, 19, 20, and 21, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) e ee a part ot 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the pur eof silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes "— 

Mr. PEFFER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The situation in which we find ourselves 
placed is a very peculiar one. Perhaps at no time in the his- 
tory of the country, except possibly once, has there been such 
interest manifested among the people generally concerning the 
action of either of the branches of Congress as there is at this 
time. When the present session was called there was a good 
deal of attention paid to it because of the unusual time at which 
it was called, and because of the further fact n the 
people had not expected that Congress would be called together 
before about the middle of September. 

‘There was not much anxiety as to what would be done at the 
meating in September; but suddenly, and almost without warn- 
inv, the President's proclamation was issued, and the indica- 
tious in the proclamation pointing to the 4 policy of 
the President, were that the doctrines which had been taught 
by both of the great parties during the last campaign would be 
iynored, and instead of the tariff and its relations being made 
the chief topic, it appeared that financa and questions turning 
upon the general subject of money would be presented to the 
extraordinary session for its consideration. 

When Congress met and ths message was read at the desk it 
was discovered that not only were we to have the financial ques- 
tion to discuss and to consider, but thatso far as the Adminis- 
tration is concerned we should have submitted to us but one par- 
ticular subject; that it had been predetermined in the Executive 
mind that the financial legislation of the past years relating to 
the purchase of silver and the coinage of silver money, having 
been injurious to the country, ought to be repealed; putting it 
in more narrow words, that those clauses in the act 14, 
1890, providing fo» the purchase and coinage of silver should be 
repealed—that, and that alone. 

mmedintely thereafter the members of this body were besieged 
by individual persons in their correspondence and were flooded 
by papers purporting to be petitions coming from commercial 
bodies in different parts of the country; and acts which seemed 
to many of the members here and toa large portion of the news- 
piper press of the country to be impertinence had the effect ve 
soon to array the people of the country in two classes, and to mar 
the lines between them more plainly than they had ever been 
before. From that time until the present there has been a con- 
siant besiegeing of this body from these two classes of people, 
one representing the commercial and the speculative portions of 
the community: the other. representing the producing classes, 
the farmers, the mechanics, the wage-workers and the people 
who are living within nirrow pecuniary limits. ` 

Out of that al'gnment of the people grew a great deal of ugly 
dee ing. The newspaper press, representing the different sides 
o the contest, grew more and more outspoken in their advice to 
this body, increasing in intensity from day to day and from week 
to week, until finally the whole country seemed to be aroused 
the nerves of the people drawn to their utmost tension. And 
now recurring to the thought with which I began, it appears 
that the ore of our people and of the N people in all parts 
of the world are attracted to what this body is ooe 

We have been working hard and faithfully, as it ap d to 
us to be our duty. Upon the side of the Administration there 
has been until recently at least what they regard upon their part 
as forbearance and patience, and upon our part there has been 
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quite as constant resistance. To: say that both parties to the 
contest in this Chamber have not been equally honest, or equally 
earnest, or * resolute and determined, would to state 
that which of us who are here at least understand to be an 
incorrect statement of the situation. 

In the first address which I had the honor to deliver upon the 
pending bill I took occasion to speak for myself and for the peo- 
ple whom I have the honor, in connection with my colleague, to 
represent. I stated to the Senate then very y that with 
us the issue pending before this body is one that is broader and 
deeper than the mere matter of coining a few dollars, or of min- 

silver or gold, or of building up or maintaining particular 
industries or particular communities: that with usit is a matter 
of principle. We look at the subject from a broader standpoint. 
We go down deeper into the constitution of society, into the 
forces of government. We regard the whole country as inter- 
ested in this matter—the whole world of mankind interested as 
we are. We believe that there is a principle at issue which we 
can not afford to surrender, which we have no intention of sur- 
rendering, which we expect to uphold and maintain to the end: 
and therefore, speaking in the name of that splendid people, I 
announced that whatever I could do within the range of parlia- 
mentary law and within the limits of the rules of this body to 
defeat the pending bill would be done. 

At the conclusion of the last speech I delivered upon the sub- 
ject I took occasion then to state that this work is not agreeable to 
me. It is not to mea pleasant duty, any more than it was dur- 
ing the time of the great war to join in deadly conflict upon the 
battlefield with an armed enemy. It is not pleasant to à timid 
man atany time to stand upin the face ofa great and determined 
opposition and oppose his. feeble effort against the array on the 
other side. It is not an agreeable task to standin this Chamber 
and talk to-vacant seats. It is not a pleasant effort to speak to 
rr joa tired men, nor to a body of men who do not care to 

ten. 

But there is a larger body than this. The horizon surround- 
ing the ere in which the Senate of the United States is 
acting to-day is as wide as. civilization, using that word in the 
modern sense. Every word that weutter here, every movement 
that is made, every impulse and intent of the actors which ap- 
pear upon the surface of things, is seen and examined. Every 
act performed is scanned with an eagerness and avidity never 
before known in our history. 

This leng-continued labor is fatiguing, but we are charged 
with grave and responsibleduties, Mr. President, and when men 
are u to perform a duty, asacred duty, one that they 
themselves feel in every fiber of their being, it behind it an 
impelling force greater than an army of banners. 

remember ouce hearing an old Quaker friend refer toa 
speech of Grattan in the Irish Parliament when there was such 
a body in existence, and there was a great and spontaneous ap- 
plause upon the part of a large number of listeners, someone 
wonde what it meant. The orator’s.reply was that it was the 
power of truth acting upon the eonseiencesof men. And in this 
great contest, while it appears to some persons who look upon 
the surface of things to be a mere play, on words to be an idle waste 
of time, and while we are commanded in an insolent. petulant, 
peevish manner to vote, to vote, we who are resisting this meas- 
uresare impelled by a sense of duty that we dare not resist. So 
far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I do not want to resist it. 

The man who in this trying time deserts his colors or aban- 
dons his friends or swerves from the path of duty marked out to 
him bya people with whom he isinsympathy and whose commis- 
sion he bears, is not deserving the confidence of a free people. 

We come to the task every time with a feeling that is peculiar 
in its nature—a fee thatgives us renewed energy. I have 
often observed that when men are actuated by a high sense of 
8 is a moral heroism moving them, leading them, im- 
pelling them, and supporting them that they the ves can not 
understand;. and that while the tension is upon them, while the 
influence of this great supporting power is with them, they know 
not how to surrender. And so it is now. 

_ Mr. President, there is another feature about the contest which 
inspires us with a spirit of resistance that makes our defense of- 
fensive. We feel—and when I use the word we“ I refer to the 
people whom we repr sent, and not only to the le locally, 
our own immediate constituency, but to a still larger body of 
people scattered broadcast over the country who are in sympa- 
thy with us—we believe that this issue has been forced upon us 
without any reasonab e excuse, without any proper reason, with- 
out any discussion among the masses, without any previous prep- 
aration, without any instructions to us on that point: we believe 
it has been forced. upon us by a class of people consisting of com- 
paratively a very few persons, and their interests are opposed to 
our interests, 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. POWER, 
who suggested the lack of a quorum.] 


Mr. PEFFER. When I was interrupted by a call of the Sen- 
ate I was referring to one great overpowering and resistless im- 
pulse, moving those of us who are opposing the passage of this 
measure. I stated that we regard situation as being forced 
upon us; that the peculiar form in which the subject is pre- 
sented to us comes through lawful agencies, of course, but comes 
from a very small class of ple comparatively, composed in 
part by men whose livelih and whose fortunes are acquired 
at the public expense; that the inspiring force which operates 
through the boards of trade and stock e esand brokerage 
establishments and other commercial orga ions upon us, 
has its origin, its nurture, and its habitation in the brains of 
men whose wealth is made up of the losses of their fellow-men— 
the speculators, the men who play with the markets as boys on 
the green play with the football—men who have no more re- 
gard for the welfare of their neighbors than they have for the 
success of a expedition—men who in matters of business 
(this class of business, I mean) have no eonsciences, men who 
care not about the poverty of the poor, who regard not the toil 
of workmen, who eare not how many hours of toil the farmer 
spends in his fields, who care nothing about the wages of the men 
and the women who produce all that there is of wealth in this or 
in any other country; men who trade in the fortunes of commu- 
nities; men whosp:culate upon the rise and the fall of securities a 
month, sixty days, or a year hence; men who discount the future 
and gamble in crops produced by the farmers; men who en- 
gineer great schemes and introduce them to the fostering care of 
the Government; men who in times of peril would risk the honor, 
the glory, the destiny of their country that their avarice might 
be satisfied; men who charge exorbitant rates of interest for the 
use of money, not only to their neighbors, but to their country; 
men who, when the test comes, are devoid of patriotism and of 
every high and noble impulse which usually impels honorable 
men to sacrifice something for the land they profess to love. 

We believe this t issue is forced upon the country very 
Iargely by that class of men. We believe those men are our 
enemies. We believe that they are forcing a policy upon the 
country which when brought into practice through legislative 
action will inure to their benefit and to our injury, that will as- 
sist them in the acquisition of property that they are not enti- 
tled to, which will aid them in gathering in the profits of other 
men’s toil, which will reduce the profits upon our r, which will 
eventually make us a nation of tenants, which will absorb our 
lands, which will turn us adrift when the end comes, as merely 
wage-earners, taking away from us the heritage that came to us 
from our fathers. 

The farmers of the country about two hundred and seventy years 
ago began to work on Americansoil. They pledged their honor in 
alittle assemblage that they would govern themselves according 
to their own views of rectitude between manand man. They 
set about to clear away the forests and to reclaim the waste 
lands. They opened up farms; they raised produce to feed and 
to clothe themselves. 

ae this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DUBOIS.] 

. PEFFER. Mr. President, the early farmers, divided as 
they were between two social bodies, one of them engaged in 
the great forest region of Virginia, the other upon the bleak 
shores of New Englund. set about a conquest of the natural con- 
ditions which 8 3 and while they were opening 
farms and main ing their i by their own unaided labor, 
they opened highways of travel from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood. In the eastern portion of the country they soon organ- 
ized themselves into towns, small communi little democra- 
cies, where they governed themselves in their own way. They 
nurtured the town meeting. 

After awhile they organized counties and States, and in the 
southern portion of the country, as the farmers penetrated the 
forests, they builded up a civilization of their kind. In time 
the neighborhood highways extended until all the colonies be- 
came connected. Ninety-five per cent of the people of this coun- 
try, when the Revolutionary war began and when it ended, 
were farmers. After a time the ordinary highway was length- 
ened into government mail routes. Succeeding them came 
great national highways, and steam was called in to carry the 
traffic of these busy farmers. 

Up to that time the manufacturing interests of the country 
had not been sufficiently developed to amount to great industries, 
and 3 trade, so far as manufactures were concerned, 
was very limited. 

Now the farmers who have sprung from so small a beginning 
are scattered about from their original footing to the Pacific, to 
the Great Lakes, and to ths Gulf. Looking back over the work 
that they and their neighbors have done they find that together 
they have builded up the grandest. the most magnificent civiliza- 

tion upon the earth. They find that our carrying trade exceeds 
in rhaps I put it toostrongly when I say ‘“‘exeeeds”— 
they find that our carrying mileage is nearly, if not quite, equal 
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to one-half of the carrying inland mileage of the entire world. 
They find that the tonnage which passes over our differentroutes, 
and the value of that tonnage, exceeds by many times our foreign 
commerce both with all the nations of the world. 
They find further that, whether we measure our carrying trade 
5 tons or by dollars, our internal commerce exceeds that of all 
e great nations of Europe combined I do not say all the na- 
tions, but all the great nations of Europe combined—and that 
much the garar proportion of this immense commerce is that 
which is either grown upon the farms and harvested by our far- 
mers. or produced by their neighbors in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the country in order to supply the families of 
the farmers. 
Looking at the pending contest in this body from that stand- 
point, do you wonder, Mr. President, that the farmers are ear- 
nest in their resistance and that their representatives here speak 
with positiveness and that they do not apologize for speaki 
frequently. Indeed it would be idle to talk about men situa’ 
as our farmers are, aking of them generally, who would not 
resist and resent, and o and continue to oppose a measure 
which they regard will eventuate to their irreparable injury. 
There is another class of ple aside from the farmers who 
believe just as do their neighbors who till the soil; that the pro- 
ceedings which brought about the proclamation of the President 
and theforcing of this issue upon us were conceived and brought 
forth in sin and iniquity. They believe that the proposed legisla- 
tion, when e fectuated in practice, will tend to destroy the profits 
upon their labor; that it will tend to still further concentrate 
the wealth of the country in the hands of men and women who 
never earned it: in the hands of le who expect to continue 
their busi ness of throwing out their drag-nets upon the common 
industry of the people, and gathering in the profits of labor. I 
mean the wage-worker, whether he be in the factory, on the 
farm, in the salesroom, in the warehouse, or along the public 


hway. 
[at this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE.] 
r. PEFFER. The wage-workers, as a class, Mr. President, 
are vastly more interested in the pending proceedings than any 
other class of people can be, excepting only their neighbors who 
live upon the 8. 

Manufacturing has become an art as it once was not. The 
little custom which we had in our boyhood days along in 
the early history of the country have been to a very great ex- 
tent crowded out of business, and we have the great merchant 
mills at the centers of trade. - 

The old-fashioned bu cher has given way to the great packing 
houses, and the smokehouses of the farmers ot to-day, to a very 
great extent, more especially in the region west of the Missis- 
sippi River, are in the great cities instead of on the farms. The 
little wagon-maker shops by the wayside, at which our fathers 
had their wagons and their sleds manufactured, have given way 
to great establishments where men are employed by the thou- 
sand. The old-style shoemaker has given way to great con- 
cerns, where shoes are made by hundreds, thousands, and mil- 
lions, and the cheaper grades of them laid down in boxes and 
packed ready for shipment at 33} cents a pair. The carpenter, 
who was near the old farm, and who made his sash and his 
blinds and his panel-doors for the next year’s work in his shop 
during the long, snowy, 3 of winter, now sends 500 or a 
thousand miles away for his , which are made by machinery 
and turned out by the carload. Soitis in every department of 
mechanical and manufacturing industry where workmen are em- 
pogod in producing movable eg Sata 

e modern wage-worker, Mr. ident—and this is the rea- 
son that I speak of him as I doin this connection—under present 
conditions is compelled to live the life of a machine. uscles 
are made of iron to-day, and nerves are made of steel. To that 
extent the man is but the attendant. 

One day during the last summer I stopped a few minutes at a 
great sawmill, and while standing there reflected upon the 
change which had come over the country in sixty years. There 
was a sawmill in the neighborhood where I was ion: three or 
four of them, indeed. one of which comes to my mind now, where 
a farmer conducted his mill in connection with his farm opera- 


ns. 
[At this point Mr. KYLE raised the question of the want of a 
guroni 
Mr. PEFFER. I submit, Mr. President, with all due defer- 
ence to the Senator from South Dakota, who called my associ- 
ates to the Chamber, that it was unusual, and I think somewhat 
indecorous, to break the thread of a good story for such a pur- 
. I was bringing to the attention of those who were kind 
enough tolisten, to the contrast between thesawmill of our fathers 
and the sawmill of to-day. The particular rural domestic mill 
to which I referred was situated upon the banks of a small 
stream inthe neighborhood. It was said the farmer who owned 


it put on a log before breakfast, harnessed up his team, and as 
he rode by the mill on his way to the field started the saw to 
going, and it was so timed that when he returned at noon from 
the field, passing by the mill, the saw had gone through the log 
once and one piece of lumber was thrown off. 


Asimilar proceeding was conducted after dinner. But in this 
great modern sawmill the logs were drawn up a gang way from 
the water, in which they had been floated probably a hundred 


or two hundred or more miles. The logs were landed upon a 
truck with rollers,and immediately on arriving at a certain point, 
were rolled off onto a platform ə of more rollers. From that 
they were moved forward on a line parallel with the log-truck, 
and within the space of tən seconds from the tim» the last board 
from the last log was removed, one of these great logs was tarned 
over upon the carriage and clasped by machinery under the hands 
of two men, and started forward against a saw, which was an end- 
less band. 

I watched the proceeding with intense interest, and one par- 
ticular log, which measured about 2 feet when it was squared, 
turned out into inch plank, all except the last piece, which was 
2 inches in thickness, in order to be held s y by the clamps, 
occupied just an even five minutes. 

In every department of manufacture and industry we see, if 
not so great a change, at least substantially as great a change, 
and the wage-workers, tbe men who attend the machines and 
do nothing else, just as the men of the sawmill did, operate in 
other lines of manufacture with the same precision as the ma- 
chinery itself. If they did not, many of them would be torn to 
pieces. Men fly backward and forward oh the log carriage with 
a speed which pains the eye to follow them. It is necessary they 
should move according to the m 

The wage-workers interest in this question lies in the fact 
that itis Pe of the great plan which has brought together these 
masses of toiling men under one rule, and making of them, so- 
cially as well as mechanically, virtually machines, 

In some piaces, more especially in ng regions, where there 
are great iron-manufacturing e.tablishments and machines for 
raising and carrying coal and cleaning it, workmen are some- 
times voted at the polls as well as worked by the machines in 
the shops. So general in our large towns and cities has this sys- 
tem become, that the e- worker of to-day looks upon the whole 
system with terror, while hə sees no other avenue of employ- 
ment, no other means by which he can earn a livelihood for him- 
seif and his family, and yet he sees from year to year the coils 
which are gathering about him growing tighter, and bringing 
him and his neighbors closer and closer together. Looking back 
to the large liberty of his boyhood, he wonders what the end 
will be, and he belisves that the proposed legislation is in line 
with conditions which are oppressing him beyond his power to 
endure with patience. . 

Putting that class of people with the farmers, we have more 
than two-thirds, yes, we have 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
entire population vitally interested in this proceeding. The 
farmer and the wage-worker look forward to the outcome with 
fear and trembling. No wonder that they feel as if the powers 
behind this movement were powers operated by their enemies. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator to claim that 
the wage-workers of the United States are voted in gangs and 
voted as their employers dictate?’ 

Mr. PEFFER. I not say so,and do not wish to be so un- 
derstood. 

Neg ALDRICH. Then I do not understand the application of 
the story. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam sure the Senator from Kansas said so 
substantially about the lumbermen. I do not know why there 
should be an exception. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, Senators are very sensitive 


upon this point. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 
Mr. PEFFER. And they ought to be. It is very proper they 


should. They are not more so than Lam. Since I have been 
talking, the Senate has been called three or four times. I have 
tried very hard to keep my mind in line with the thought which 
I intended to pursue, but lest Senators insist that I have not 
stated the position correctly, I will repeat it as nearly as I can. 
Ido not wish to be unders ood as having committed a speech to 
memory. I will substantially repeat the point which I have 
made upon this particular phase of the subject. 

I was comparing the present condition of the wage-worker 
with that of his ancestors of fifty or more years ago. I spoke of 
the little mechanical establishments and the manufacturing 
houses in rural communities, where we had peed gene ya and black- 
smiths and wagon-makers and shoemakers others among us, 
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and stated that the large liberty which those men enjoyed then 
has d away from them, for the reason that under modern 
conditions that class of men are massed in great establishments, 
where persons by the thousand go to their work and come away 
from it by ce signs; and that in some instances, especially 
in mining regions, where there are iron manufacturing estab- 
lishments, where there is machinery for the raising of coal and 
the cleaning of it and the carrying of it, I stated that men were 
voted as well as worked. 

I do not mean to say that in the great cities where there are 
large manufacturing establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of cloth, for example, or in the manufacture of steel goods or in 
any of the large manufacturing ee ne speaking generally, 
that the men are voted as they are the coal mines over in 
Pennsylvania, where I have been reliably informed there are 
instances or have been where men are voted by number, men 
who de not speak our own language. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUAY. On what occasion, I will ask the Senator, were 
men voted in that way in the State of Pennsylvania? I never 
heard any such thing as that, though something of that kind 
was charged in the State of Montana, as I recollect. In the 
State of Montana it was charged that at the Presidential elec- 
tion—and I think it was the last Presidential election or the 
election previous—Italians were brought from the mines and 
voted. They were unable to speak the English language and 
they came in with placards upon them, on which was printed, 
“This man votes the Democratic ticket.” 

Mr. PEFFER. I was referring to the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, and I have no doubt the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
well informed in the politics of the old State, which he and I 
both love so well. I had the honor to come into this world very 
near the place where the Senator from Pennsylvania first saw 
the light, and we are friends; we both love the grand old Com- 
monwealth which gave us birth. I wasspeaking of certain min- 
ing regions in that section. Iam not able at this moment—for 


I had not thought about referring to it specially—to recall the 
particular loca ity or the particular occasion, 
Mr. QUAY. the Senator from Kansas will permit me to in- 


terrupt him, I will say that he is certainly misinformed as to 
any occurrence of that kind in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEFFER. My impression is that the reports which have 
been made either to this or the other branch of Congress upon 
this subject will show that I am correct. Whether that be true 
or not I do not now wish to state positively, but I have seen 
statements made by perfectly reliable men, and I have heard 
statements made by perfectly reliable men upon the public plat- 
form, and have seen other statements in the public press to the 
effect that, as it now comes to my mind, I believe in the region 
of Scranton, Pa., men not Italians either, or at least not gener- 
ally so, but Poles and Bohemians, were voted by number; and 
when they went to the store and dealt at the store or when they 
received their pay they were known by number. While I may 
be mistaken as to their voting, yet I state the fact as being true, 
and will take my chances, to use a vulgar phrase, as to its cor- 
rectness, 

There is an additional reason why persons belonging to the 
class I have referred to are, as they should be, interested in this 
proceeding. The reasons assigned for the calling of Congress 
together and the forcing of this issue upon the country are un- 
founded, and the classes to which I have referred understand 
very well that these reasons are unfounded. The reasons sug- 

ested are that the people of the country are afraid of the pub- 
fie faith, that the honor of the American people is about to be 
sullied, that the Government of the United States is not able to 
pay its honest debts, and that our currency is being depreciated 
through the fear that it will not be honored when presented at 
the Treasury for payment. 

We all understand very well, Mr. President, that there is no 
truth in this assertion, that the peepis are not afraid of their 
Government's failure to pay its debts. The poopie taken as a 
mass, have unlimited confidene in the integrity of the whole 
country. They understand very well that we are abundantly 
able to pay everything which we have agreed to pay, and just as 
we agreed to pay it. There could be no better evidence of that 
fact than that the persons who pretend to believe this thing have 
no objection to receiving the credit money of the Government. 

No banker, no speculator, nó merchant, no manufacturer, any 
morethan a farmer or a tradesman, an artisan ora wage-worker, 
has been at any time, or is now unwilling to receive any of the 
Government obligations either in the payment of debt or for 
property or forlabor. Indeed, the distrust of the ability of bank- 
ing institutions to pay their depositors aroused the suspicion 
of a great man e and their money was withdrawn from 
the 1 not because the depositor doubted the ability of the 


Government to pay, but because he doubted the honesty of the 
banker and the safety of the bank. 

That was the reason the depositors withdrew their money. 
They did not ask whether it was a silver certificate ora hundred 
of them, or whether they were to be paid in Treasury notes, or 
in nbacks, or in gold, or in silver, A member of this body 
who is connected with a banking institution told me one day in 
a conversation upon this subject that a run, as it was termed, 
was made upon the institution with which he was connected, 
and that in order to show to the depositors the ridiculousness, 
as well as the uselessness and needlessnessof their clamoring in 
long lines upon the street for their money, the officers of the 
Bank determined on the second day of the run that they would 
pay out silver dollars to the depositors. They did so. 

he bank was closed at 4 o'clock, as usual, the end of banking 
hours, and opened again the next morning at 10. The cashier 
began to pay out silver dollars, and in a little time the bystand- 
ers on the streets began to laugh at the depositors carrying away 
their large bundles and sacks of silver money, and some of them 
were cumbered with the weight. It set the depositors them- 
selves to thinking, the run was soon suspended, the bank came 
through all right,and I have been informed the depositors have 
1 their money, and that everything is going along 
smoothly. 

Those men represented the depositors in all ts of the coun- 
try. They did not care anything about whether their money 
was in paper, or, if it wasin paper, what kind of paper; one was 
just as good to them as another, and probally in ninety-nine 
cases out of every one hundred not a man or a woman of the en- 
tire number stopped to look at what kind of paper he was get- 
ting. To them it was all money. Hence we all know the people 
understand very well that this panic was not brought about be- 
cause of any lack of confidence upon the part of the people con- 
cerning the currency or the money of the Government. 

I need not go further in order to show that the Administration 
does not believe that the people are afraid of their Government., 
There is not a Senator who has yet spoken who says he believes 
it—not one; and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES), the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance—and I 
wish to avail myself of the presentopportunity to say I have very 
great respect for him, and I appreciate, I think as fully as any 
one man can, the hard and trying ition which he fills and the 
difficulties which are in his path, the annoyances, the embarrass- 
ments, and the many confusing influences which are constantly 
trying to affect his course—the Senator from Indiana in opening 
the discussion upon this bill took occasion to impress upon the 
Senate and upon the country the great underlying fact, that 
whatever might have been the cause of the ic, it was not the 
want of confidence on the part of the people in the honor of their 
country and in the ability of their Government to ae its debts. 
The Senator used this clear, forcible language, wh a I find on 

go of tho CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under date of August 

, 1893: f 

For the last five months and a little more, the cry of the pessimist, the 
voice of the popa of financial evil, and the wail of the apostle of national 
bankruptcy have all been heard in the land. These sou of warning and 
menace against the authorities of this Government have gone up from all 
those financial centers where money, its gains and its power,constitute the 
chief objects of human worship, and from those centers have also emanated 
the cruel edicts of great financial corporations, commanding a stern con- 
traction of the currency, a sudden and harsh K in its circulation, 
o bee consequent inauguration of a panic, a distress period in the public 
mir, no candid observer of existing a facts can believe that this at- 
tempted panic and business distress has been i ired by any real fear, or 


nsp: 
genuine want of confidence in the credit of the Government or in the sound- 
ness and stability of its various kinds of currency. 


Mr. President, I will add here, parenthetically, that a large 
part of our currency is not legal tender. A silver certificate is 
not legal tender, nor is a national-bank note legal tender. Yet 
both of them, in one sense at least, are Government obligations. 
A national-bank note is redeemable, at the counter of the bank 
that issued it, in United States notes; United States notes, 
when in quantities of $50 and upwards, are redeemable in coin, 
and under the practice of our Government, redeemable in gold. 
The silver certificate is simply a promise on the part of the 
Government to deliver to the bearer as many silver dollars as 
the certificate calls for. So that in either case, whether of the 
national-bank note or the silver certificate, there is, toa greater 
or less extent, an obligation upon the part of the Government. 
Yet, as has been very properly said by the distinguished Sena- 
tor whose words I have been reading, the people had perfect 
confidence in all the different classes of our Government paper. 

I proceed to read from the same speech: 

It is true that amongst the ugly assets of a former Administration which 
came over on the 4th of last March were an empty Treasury and the record 
of a billion-dollar Co: in its expenditures, but despite so heavy a han- 


dicap the Rae credit of the United States has not faltered for a single mo- 
ment, nor has the faith of the civilized world been lessened by the breadth 
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ota hair in American honor and American resources, in this year of 1893, 
and in the custody of the stration now in power. 

The national credit of the American Republic, tried by every test which 
can be applied, is better and stronger to-day than the credit of any other 
3 on the globe. Her bonds, her promissory notes to pay her 

ebts, a8 they may be called, bearing a low rate of interest, stand at a pre- 
mium in the money markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, coward]: 
instinct of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting capital, in its cautious searc 
for permanent investments, seizes upon them with swift greed wherever 
they can be found. The safety of the security appeases somewhat even the 
usurer's highly-seasoned appetite for richer profits. 

Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent investors of capi- 
tal h er and thirst after all the Government bonds now in existence, but 
their chief complaint against the poren Administration is that the Presi- 
dent and his very able Secretary of the Treasury have refused their demand 
to issue at least three hundred millions more. This additional block of na- 
tional indebtedness, increasing in a time of 8 ace the interest-eat- 
ing burdens of American labor, would be hailed with the keenest delight and 
swept with miser enjoyment and avidity into unpatriotic vaults by the very 
parties who have most loudly and continuously declared, ever since the 
present Administration came into power, that the creditof the Government 
Was in deadly peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 

Sir, there are many and powerful reasons, plain to the thoughtful mind, 
why at this time our financial credit as a nation is stronger, more perma- 
nent, and freerer from future danger than ever before, and far safer than 
that of any other of the great powers ofthe world. The mighty rock on 
which American credit now rests is the absolute unity of p on the 

art of the American ple that itshallbeupheld. For the first time since 

820. when sectional discord startled the country like a fire bell ringing in 
the night, there is a perfect union of d and of patriotic effort between 
the people of all the States in behalf of the honor, the power, the dignity, 
and the glory of the Republic. Peace, content, repose, and fraternal conti- 
dence have taken the place of sectional strife and distrust forever. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. TELLER. |] 

r. PEFFER. Mr. President, thus has spoken that eminent 

statesman whom the good people of Indiana have kept so long in 

the public service. No man probably in the Republic knows 

better what the feeling of the common people is than the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

He gives, in the concluding remarks which I have read, an ad- 
ditional reason why the credit of the people is good. He refers 
to the unification of the American people. He alludes to the 
fact, that was once so well stated in the national Republican 
platform—almost a paraphrase of the language of the men who 
planted the Republic—that the people of the United States con- 
stitute a nation. He mentions the fact that though once our 
peonio were divided and submitted their differences to the ar- 

itrament of war, now all that separated us then has passed, and 
passed forever; that there is now no strife in any section of the 
country against the people of another section; that the men who 
wore gray uniforms in the Southern States and the men who 
wore blue uniforms in the Northern States have buried their 
quarrel, and they and their neighbors, they and their children 
and their children’s children, are with us a united people, pa- 
triotic, and devoted to the best interests of the Republic. 

The Senator from Indiana calls attention to this one of the 
reasons why our own people, as wellas the people of other nations, 
have perfect faith in the honor of the Government and in its 
ability to pay its debts. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYL£.] 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, so many Senators have ex- 

ressed themselves in substantially the same way the Senator 

rom Indiana did that it would require a great deal of time to 
read even brief extracts from all of them. It is common for 
Senators to refer to the fact that they themselves do not believe, 
and have not believed, that there was any foundation for the 
statement that the people of the country, or any portion of them, 
did in fact believe that there was any ger of failure of credit 
upon the part of the Government. In view of that fact it is 
strange, exceeding strange to me, that Senators have found it 
to be their duty to at least appear to swerve from the line of a 
lifetime. 

Senators who have grown gray in the public service, here and 
elsewhere, have been heard time and time again, with an elo- 

uence and power that swayed multitudes, arguing in favor of 
the money of the people, opposing all propositions to change our 
bimetallic to a monometallic standard. Men have availed them- 
selves of every appropriate opportunity to express their convic- 
tion that among the things necessary to perpetuate the Republic 
and to protect the people and their interests, and to hand our 
institutions properly down to posterity, are the maintenance of 
our silver money and the continuance of the coinage of silver. 

It seems almost unaccountable to me how men can tor so 
many years have followed that line of argument and have kept 
so many of their countrymen in line till now, when we are called 
together to do a thing which a few years ago(and probably only 
afew months ago) some of them would not have done, and for a 
reason which they themselves do not believe. It is no wonder 
that under such circumstances, when the influences which have 
brought this issue are so strong as to swerve men of this charac- 
ter to the right or to the left from the lines which they have 
long years followed, it is not to be wondered at that the news- 

pers become frantic over the delay in this boar: It is no 
wonder that even the Chief Magistrate of the United States ex- 


presses publicly his astonishment at what seems to him tobe an 
unreasonable delay in passing this bill. Nor is it any wonder that 
we sometimes become impatient and rebel against the assaults 
that are made upon us. 

They tell us that the great body of the people are suffering 
from the operations of the Sherman law, and thatit isour duty. 
without any further consideration, without any examination of 
the subject, to bow at the bidding of some great power to repeal 
this law, and to be done with it. 

Who are the people that these men talk about? Are they the 
great working masses who have made for us all the wealth that 
there is in this country; or are they the traders and traffickers 
in what we produce, or the speculators who prey upon our com- 
merce, and the gamblers who dally and gamble with the most 
sacred interests of mankind? Mr. President, when we come to 
examine who are demanding action upon this question, and 
prompt and immediate action, it is surprising to find how few 
peopleare included. 

I have here Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 24, of the 
Fifty-first Congress, second session, which will show the kind of 
people who then became affrighted at a shadow and demanded 
action on the part of Congress. It is a memorial from aconven- 
tion purporting to be composed of the representatives of com- 
mercial ies of the United States, in session at St. Louis, Mo., 
on the llth day of December, 1890. The memorial was for- 
warded to a member of this body, the Senator from Missouri 
pr Vest]. It was presented to the Senate on the 1 th day of 

cember, 1890, and ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
Mr. Vest submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 
the he pany pg pn of the commercial bodies of the United States 
attention to the present depressed financial condition of the count: 


„the 
inadequacy of State laws, oo of the Torrey bankrupt bill. and 
petitioning the Senate to consider at once and pass that measure, 


Then follows a list of the officers, as follows: 


President, Jay L. Torrey, St. Louis; treasurer, Peter F. Nicholson, St. 
$ $. Wyman, Minneapolis; assistant secretary, 


Lowe Emerson, Cincinnati: finance, Wiiliam T. 55 bar kruptey 


St. Louls. 

Lask that the Secretary read the memorial, 

The . T. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the memorial, when Mr. TEL- 
LER raised a question as to the right of a Senator to have such 
& paper read at the desk. After debate (see current proceed- 
ings) the Senate decided the reading to be in order. 

The memorial as subsequently read is as follows: 


[Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 24, Fifty-first Congress, second session.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 13, 1890.—Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


Mr. VEST submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 
the representatives of the commercial bodies of the United States calling at- 
tention to the present 9 financial condition of the country, the in- 
adequacy of State laws, the provisions of the Torrey bankrupt bill, and peti- 
toning the Senate to consider at once and pass that measure. 


Officers and chairmen of committees of the national convention of the rep- 
resentatives of commercial bodies of the United States, 


0, 's.—President, Jay L. Torrey, St. Louls; treasurer, Peter Nicholson, 
St. Louis; secretary, James T. Wyman, Minneapolis; tant secretary, 
Francis J. McMaster, St. Louis. 

Committees.-—Presidential, James O. Broadhead, St. Louis; Congressional, 
Lowe Emerson, Cincinnati; finance, William T. Baker, Chicago; bankruptcy 
8 tig Breedlove Smith, New Orleans; executive, William E. Schweppe, 

t. b; 


ST. Louis, December 11, 1890. 
To the United States Senate: 


Your memorialist, the national convention of the representatives of the 
commercial bodies of the United States, respectfully calls the attention of 
your honorable body to facts as follows: 

The financial aff of the country are in a perilous condition. Business 
men in all the States of the Union are W caper pete that there will be a 
panic, Citizens in general are alarmed at the outlook. Values of property 
are decreasing. Persons, firms, and corporations are daily failing, Whose 
assets are largely in excess of their liabilities. There is but a single cause 
forall of the above conditions, and that isa want of confidence. As a result 
of that single cause, money is being withdrawn from circulation and the 
evils which are following, and are likely to continue to follow are innumer- 
able. There is but a single certain remedy for such single cause. The put- 
ting into circulation of more money may or may not avert the danger; as 
there is no limit to the amount of money tnat can and will be hoarded so 
ton as the single cause, want of confidence, continues. Such single remeđy 
is the enactment of a law by Congress as provided by the Constitution pur- 
suant to the provisions of which the property 25 oh of every citizen, in 
every condition in life and irrespective of the Statein which he resides, will 
be preserved and may be enforced. 

our memorialist further respectfully represents that confidence can not 
be readily restored under existing laws, because they donot contain adequate 
provisions pursuant to which the creditors of a common debtor may meet, 
counsel together, and render to him the assistance he needs, and extend him 
such favors as may be in his and their best interests. State laws encourage 
the selfish instinct of self-preservation, and as a result creditors seek pref- 
erences and, failing therein, endeavor to securethem by compulsory process 
without regard to whether the debtor’s conduct has warranted it, whether 
noas 4205 is not solvent, and in absolute disregard of the equities of other 
c rs. 
In consideration of the possible wrongs which may be perpetuated under 


such laws rights are insecure at all times, and especially when 
there is, as now, a prevailing want of confidence. 
The debtor’s property is in the circums above reci 


tances 

attach it with impunity inany State 
where found, other than where he lives, irrespective of the bona fides oftheir 
claims. More than enough property is always levied upon under SS. 
sory process to pay the amount and costs, and is sold at ce 
sales, so that no man can safely say that he is solvent if he but becomes the 
subject of — from his tors who are conten: 
vation of 


normal revenue under the conditions above stated, because his debtor may, 
by any one of innumerable fraudulent methods, become execution proof; 
even if the debtor, in anticipation of commercial disaster, pte him a pref- 
erence it Way prove necessary to e d its value in litigation in an en- 
dea vor to retain it; if the preference ven to another creditor he must 
lose the amount of his claim. or fight for it, withthe knowledge that whether 
he wins or loses he will have wasted his time and incurred costs and counsel 


fees. 

In the event of a commercial failure the difficulties encountered in the set- 
tlement of the rights of parties, when they are all honest. are perplex 
under the laws of a single State, but when youadd the element of adishones' 
debtor and dishonest and rapacious 2 — tors and consider the variance of 
statutory ure in the tates, and contemplate the chaotic 
condition ent to the determination of the rights of parties in interest 
by the several State courts. having jurisdiction o of an estate, itisa 
Wonder that men without property do not refuse to me debtors. and men 
With property do not hoard it and thereby stop the wheels of commerce. 

Y orialist further represents that on July 24, 1850, there was 
by the House of Representatives a bill known as the Torrey 
and that thereafter and on August 26. 1800, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of your honorable body reported it with amendments and recommended its 

; that it makes ample and explicit provisions for the meeting of 
tors of a common debtor to make a fair compromise, arrange an hon- 
orable extension of the time within which he may pay his debts, or appoint 
a trustee to make an equitable division of the asse:s; the discharge of hom- 
est insolvents who have made a full disclosure of their aflairsand a complete 
surrender of their cd the adjustment by arbitration of matters in 
controversy; the d ving of enforced Hens in the event of an adjudication 
in cannes weil is had within four months thereafter; the allowance to bank- 
ruptcy officers of moderate fees for their services and the ent of them 
in such manner as to expedite the administration of bankrupt estates; the 
restoration of confidence at present and the prevention of the loss of conti- 
dence in the future by the proper administration of justice and the perpetu- 
ation of integrity in the transactions between debtors and creditors, the 
d aggregate of which constitutes the commerce of the world. 

Your memorialist, in view of the fo: respecttwiy petitions for the 
immediate consideration and of that measure, on behalf of two 
hundred and sixty-tive commercial, industrial, and other bodies of all parts 
of the country: hundreds of thousands of men whose capital consists in 
pu of credit justly founded upon confidence, and whose prospects are likely 

be blighted, and proper swept away as a result of a continuance of the 

mt condition and a ion or more of United States citizens who have 

n beggarea and are now compelled to labor in menial places because there 

is not a bankrupt law in force providing for their relief as contemplated by 

the Constitution of their conntry. 

The national convention of representatives of the commercial 

of the United States, by its executive committee, as 

follows: Wm. E. Schweppe, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; Isaac 

Atwater, Minneapolis, ; Herbert P. Bissell, Zuffalo, N. 

V.; Mortimer N. Burchard. Chicago, III.; Richard D. Cough- 

anour, D Tex.; J. Frank Fort, Newark. N. J.; Joseph 

Fahys, New York City, N. V.: ey A. 1 hia, 

Pa.; Frank Gaiennie, St. Louis. Mo.: Joseph W. Goddard, St. 

Louis, Mo.; Justus bel, Cincinnati, Ohio; David Hirsch, 

New York City, N. Y.; JohnJ. Hornor, Helena, Ark.; Anthony 

Ittner, St. Louis, Mo.; John A. Lee, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry M. 

Mendel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Beverly K. Moore, Boston, Mass.; 

Fred F. Myles, New Orleans, La.; James M. Nave, Kansas 

City, Mo.; Peter Nicholson, St. Louis, Mo.; Ferdinand W. 

Risque, St. Louis, Mo.; Channing Seabury, St. Paul. Minn.: 

Damel M. Th umbia, Pa.; Francis B. Thurber, New 
York City, N. V.; Rozel Weissinger, Louisville, Ky. 


[After the reading of the memorial, the honorable Senator 
yielded to Mr. JONES of Nevada.] 


Monday, October 16, 1893. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the longer this discussion con- 
tinues the more interesting it becomes to me and the more in- 
structive as well. It has taken a very wide range, covering all 
departments of economics and a at many matters not neces- 
sarily tributary thereto, all in all constituting a volume of infor- 
mation that be of inestimable benefit to those who come 
after us. 

The discussion has developed two important facts, or rather 
one im t fact and one important sug, ive p tion. 
The fact developed is that the financial disasters which have 
overtaken the country recently have not been the result of a 
want of confidence on the part of the people in the Government 
3 or its ability to make good its promises, but that they 

ave come to us in the direct line of speculation. The sugges- 
tive proposition is that in the constitution of the Senate the 
will of the people may be thwarted, that the doctrine of majority 
rule may be set aside and held for naught. Of both this fact 
and the suggestion I expect to speak somewhat at length this 
evening, not because they have not been discussed heretofore, 
but the developments that are coming to us from day to day show 
the great importance of the fact und the suggestion. 

en I was interrupted I had sent to the desk a paper to be 
read. It wasa paper purporting to determine in the name of 


afew interested individuals that the then condition of the coun- 
try indicated jgreat distress among the people, a distress which 


could not be relieved except by the enactment of certain legis- 
lation. This memorial from persons styling themselves busi- 
ness men and representatives of business men in the city of St. 
Louis, purports to show that the business interests of the coun- 
try were in a critical condition; that failures were occuring every 
day; that small trađers; merchants, bankers, and large concerns 
alike, were failing in business. The memorialists asserted that 
there was but one remedy, and that was the enactment of the 
Torrey bankrupt law. A Mr. Torrey, I presume the author of 
the bill, was president of that convention. 

At all events, those gentlemen whether honestly or not, itis 
not my purpose either to discuss or to suggest) assumed that the 
country was in peril: that the business interests of the people 
were in jeopardy, and that nothing save the passage of a partic- 
uar act then pending in Congress would save the people from 
ruin. 

Now, we have at this time similar communications coming to 
this body, and they all insist that the repeal of the Sherman law 
is all that is needed to set the wheels of commerce in motion. 

I will say, Mr. President, that itis the speculative interest in 
the country that is preying on the credit of the people and on 
the profits of their industries; that it is not want of confidence 
upon the part of business men or of laboring men, manufactur- 
ers or any class of our people concerning the credit of the 
country. 

It has been assumed in this discussion from the beginning up 
to the present time on the part of Senators who favor the pas- 
sage of the pending bill that the le of the United States 
almost en masse are clamoring for the immediate repe:l of the 
Sherman silver law, as it is called; whereas, on the other hand, 
those of us who oppose the pissage of the bill deny the propo- 
sition. We appeal to every Senator’s own personal knowledge 
of the feeling of his constituents; we appeal to the demands 
which are made upon us by the common people of the country, 
by which I mean the farmers, the wage-workers, the mechanics 
and those who toil with their hands. 

Every few days we see notices in the press of public meetin 
commending the course of silver Senators and condemning the 
course of cert in self-appointed individuals who hold what they 
call mass meetings and pass resolutions condemning certain Sen- 
ators. Then we have innumerable letters from individual cor- 
respondents, rings us to hold fast to the position which we have 
assumed ard to make hy ste to capture other ones, 

Only a few days ago we had read in the Senate at the request 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] some reso- 
lutions which had been adopted by persons purporting to be 
business men in the city of Memphis, who took occasion to crit- 
icise and denounce the conduct of the two Senators from that 
State. The action of that convention aroused the people of 
Memphis and the surrounding country, and on the 12th day of 
October they held a meeting a report of which was given to the 
por I quote a telegraphic note from the Evening Star, of 

ashington, of the 12th instant, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., October 12. 
The action of the merchants and cotton ex 


of 3 of the lly bitter in their denuncia- 

tions of ident Cle who was rized as a slave-driver,“ 
his whip over the backs of Senators and Representatives in Con- 

gress. e mee was compos ad almost exclusively of Democrats. 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] kindly hands mea 
copy of the resolutions to which the dispatch refers. I willread 
ois THE RESOLUTIONS. 


At a mass meetingof the citizens of . representing all classes, the 
following prea‘nble and resolutions were adopted: 

“ Whereas the sudden and oe concerted withdrawal of a large 
volume of money from general circulation taro igh the ordinary channe: 
of trade and commerce. produce | a widesp: and disastrous financial 
disturbance and monetary panic throughout the entire country, which af- 
flicts all the laboring and 8 classes of our people and threatens 
serious loss, if not total ruin, to their varied industries aud business 
pursuits. A condition so grave and so hurtful to the vast interests upon 
which the public welfare and prosperity is so l ly dependent, cee to 
the people of every locality for vigorous but considerate action, an 
gress for wise and patriotic le ion, in order to remove as speedily as 
pons this op; ve evil which has brought stagnation and blight upon 
e business an er ry’ of the whole country. 

Ons of the unques prerogatives of civil government is the to 
coin or create money for use and circulation among its pe ple in the prose- 
cution and conduct of their v us trades and business vocations, and this 
attribute of sovereignty, when justly and wisely used. gives strength and 
beneficence to governments prosperity and ha; ess to their citizens, 
ed by selfish or 3 agencies it becomes destructive of 
ty. It is, therefore, among the first 

and highest duties of every government to provide a fin sytem which 
business needs and promote the prosperity of all its people, 

itso guarded and adjusted as to place it beyond the power of indi- 
or corporate combinations to convert it into an agency of wrong and 
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oppression. Gold and silver have been recognized, adopted, and used by all 
mankind as the primary 1 and emblems of money in eve: 
country of the world in all ages of civilization, and the statesmen 
1 founded our Government and shaped our laws and institutions 

in the Constitution which they adopted that gold and silver should 
be the money of our people, and as money the two metals were kept and 
held together by a bond as strong and ubie as the Union of States, 
both in peace and war, through every political change and convulsion, for 
nearly a hundred years. 

“ During all this period ot time gold and silver were considered and treated 
both in coinmerce and as the basis and standard of all money 
values; and silver, even more than gold, became so strongly lodged in popu- 
lar confidence and affection that it was and held to be the favor- 
ite money of the 1 ay toilers in the field and factories—and th 
never lost.confidence its value and usefulnessas money. When in 18 
without their knowledge and t their interest, silver was demone 
through influences thought to be venal and at war with honest legislation. 
the act was denounced by distinguished men of every political De as the 
greatest crime of all the ages. until ponie indignation compelled the 
age of a law EE arra eia with the dignity of amoney metal. Follow- 
ing the lead of public thought and yielding to an unmistakable public de- 
mand. all the 8 parties of the country embraced in their political 
platforms of 1892 an explicit and unequivocal declaration in favor of the 
continued coinage of silver, under such conditions as would keep it in 
value with gold. and they and their representatives stand solemnly p. 
to enact such laws as will secure that result; and 
2 in view of these facts in our political A le who be- 
Uered the party and of those now con national 
legisla and demand that these 


—— therefore. a right to 
promises should be faithfully and honestly fulfilled, were alarmed and dis- 
8 by the action of such of them as have dis 
are aiding in the absolute and un nal repeal 
recognizes the money quality and value of silver, without even the promise 
of any sortof legis! providing for its future coinage or retaining it as a 
factor in our monetary system; and 
“Whereas the two Senators in Congress from Tennessee, Hon. ISHAM G. 
Hanuls and Hon. WILLIAM B. Bare, have been harshly and unjustly criticised 
in a seriesof resolutionsrecently presented to the Senate of the United States 
for the sturdy adherence to ciple, fearless: independence and unshaken 
fidelity to party and perso: ph which prompted their action in oppos- 
ing a measure of le tion w. in their judgment would have wholly 
a financial system which during a long period of honorable public 
service they have commended to the favor and confidence of the people of 
Tennessee, and which they have often promised them to uphold and main- 
he it resolved the people of Memphis and Shelby County, in meetin 
$4 resolt, 0. p 0 A mass ng 
assembled, That ka ps wedo not believe the present financial situstion can 
be justly or logically attributed alone to the operation of the Sherman law, 
yee this theory has Sonn soindustriously advocated that it has come to be 
generally accepted as true, and we therefore favor the re 
ure, but not without some accompanying legislation w 


ual 


al of that meas- 
f all political parties and the just: — e 
repe.: 0 the expectations of a 
majority of the American people. 

“2. That we hold to the use of both gold andsilver without discrimination 
against either metal, and in the t condition of our 1 a large ma- 
jority of whom are debtors. we favor the coinage of the largest amount of 
American silver that can be kept equal in purchasing power and mone! 
value with gold, and therefore respectfully appeal to the Senate of the Uni 
States to enact such legislation as will ati these ends, and thus ensure 
the prompt repeal of the Sherman act and the speedy restoration of finan- 
cial confidence and public credit, 

“3. That we have the utmost confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
the American Senate, and therefore entertain the belief and e tation 
that that honorable body will soon relieve the 5 the financial distress 
which now afflicts them, and restore waning public prosperity by the enact- 
ment of some legislation based upon a fair and just compromise of existing 
differences in respect to the financial theory best calculated to promote the 
public interest and secure the welfare of the people. and in which the integ- 
rity of silver as u money will berec and assured of full protection. 

4. That weapprove the actions of Senators HARRIS and BATE orig’ sare 4 
the repal of the Sherman act without some accompanying provision forthe 

tection of silver from da ed in the scale of money values, and 
Wwe honor them for their ant and fearless devotion to the public 
interests, their scrupulous for their pledges to the people, and their 
manly defiance of all efforts to influence their action contrary to their con- 
victions and the wishes of an overwhe majority of their constituents. 

“5. That we here assure these honored citizens of our State and distin- 
guished panie representatives that wə haveu confidence in their 
sterling integrity and — 5 capacity for public service. and that the masses 
the honest 1 of esaee—stand ready, as they have always done. 
to defend m against any imputation upon their ability and 088 
to inf ose and maintain in any station the honor of their State and to guard 
the interests of their people. 

“6, That the secretary of this 1 instructed to forward an official 
copy of these resolutions to Senators RRIS and BATE and to the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate with a request that he lay them before that body.“ 


M. ©. GALLAWAY, 
MAI! 


Committee. 


JERE HORN, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 


This is in accord with the proposition I was discussing, that 
when the masses of the people come to speak those people who 
are oe all about the country, doing here a little and there 
a little to build up this great 3 to develop our hidden 
resources, to make us the great and strong, wealthy and power- 
ful people that we are, when they are heard from, they do not 
come to us in the tone assumed by the board of trade, the stock 
exchanges, and the speculators of great cities, but they come to 
us to hold up our hands while we fight this battle for them. 

This morning I find a dispatch in the Washi n Post from 
Anniston, Ala., a rapidly growing city surrounded by a niti- 
cent mining region, people with a sturdy yeomanry like Pics 


the Memphis resolutions speak of as living in Tennessee. The 
telegraph reads: : 
SENATORS MORGAN AND PUGH UPHELD. x 
ANNISTON, ALA, October 14. r 

At a meeting yesterday of thecitizens of Anniston, resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted approving the course of the Senators from Alabama, which 
had been severely criticised by some of the newspapers in Alabama and in 
the East in the debate on the silver repeal bill. e deplo the dis- 
sensions which have arisen between our honored President and the Demo- 
cratic Senators from the South,” the resolutions continue, “we renew our 
all ce to silver and bimetallism—that bimetallism which is founded on 
works and not on faith, on present fruition and not on unrealized hope.“ 

I happen to know that in Alabama, in Mississippi, in Georgia, 
in the Carolinas, and in Texas a very large majority of the farmers 
there are silver men; that it is a part of their political and social 
creed. I happen to know that a very large number, I am satis- 
fied 75 per cent of the practical farmers in all those States were 
two years 7 active members of the organization known as the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, an organization of farm- 
ers, o ly and primarily social, which now numbers among 
its membership all classes of working people whose business per- 
mits them to attend the country meetings. 

It is unusual! for the Farmers’ Alliance to hold their meetings 
in towns or cities. They are usually held at their voting places. 
their schoolhouses, or their churches in the rural dis 5 but 
there is not only no objection to the initiation of mechanics and 
wage-workers generally, they are invited to come in. Hence, in 
1887 the words Industrial Union” were added to the original 
name of the organization, making it the Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union. I know further that from the be of 
that organization a part of their creed which relates to public 
affairs was a demand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
money, and that it has been put forward constantly until the 
present time. X 

Iam quite well satisfied that had it not been for the promises 
made to the people in those States by their political leaders that 
when elected to office they would do what they could to brin 
about legislation in favor of the restoration of silver to its ol 
standard as one of the money metuls in th s country, every one 
of those States would have voted for the Populist cundidate for 
the Presidency last year. Iam confirmed in this belief by the 
remarks made by the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
IRBY] a few days ago, who knows whereof he speaks by reason of 
his official relation to the farmers of his State. I am well ac- 
quainted personally with many men in the Southern States who 
were ollicially connected, and some of them are still, with the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the story is the same among them all. 

Here we have in the two Statesof Tennessee and Alabama this 
substantial and encouraging response from the working people 
of those two States, and I am well satisfied that if a vote could 
be taken next Monday throughout the United States upon the 
proposition made by the silver Senators in this body—repeal 
the Sherman law and in connection with that repeal, in the same 
act, making it one and the same legislative transaction, provide 
thatthe old act of 1837 shall be restored or even the laws as they 
were when the actof 1873 was 88 the people would say 
yea and amen, go ahead, do that very thing, and the majority 
would be in the proportion of 5 to 3. 

Up to this time there has been no demand made upon the 
of this class of peo le for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law. One or two petitions, I believe. have been presented 
purporting to come from wage-workers in some of the cities, 
asking for the repeal of the act. I have no doubt that there are 
many persons tied to their employment by bonds which would 
be broken by any act upon their part which would seem to be a 
at peer as to the right of their employers to dictate the finan- 
cial policy of this country. I have no doubt that petitions ma; 
yet be sent to this body, coming from persons who are influen 
thereunto by the prospect of continued employment and by fear 
of loss of employment in case they should hesitate when their 
employers demand a sacrifice at their hands. 

he animus, if that is the proper word, of the majority in 
urging the passage of this bill appears to me to be unusual, to 
say the least. There is a forceful and hasty air about it, as if 
every opportunity, even though it be a temporary lull in the 
proceedings, must be availed of in order to press the bill toa 
vote, or un amendment tothe bill to a vote: whileevery member 
who favors the bill knows as well as he knows nything that the 
N have not yet exhausted their resources of appeal and 
of argument. They know that the country his not demanded 
this action. They know further th it there has been no discus- 
sion of it before the great jury of the people. 

One day, perhaps two weeks go, when there was a brief respite 
while one Senator w’s leaving the floor and another Senator was 
making ready to assume it, the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, in charge of the bill, immediately rose and moved to lay 
the pending amendment on the table. I had the honor to pro- 
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that amendment. It embodied not only the desires but 


r cent of the American people, and not onl 
their desires and hopes, Mr. President, but their fears as well, 
for while the people are hoping, and while their hopes are bound 
up in that amendment, they are fearing its defeat. 1t pro 

to restore the old act of 1837, with the single exception that it 
omitted reference tothe half dime. It pro to coin silver 
just as it had been coined many years before, to make it full legal 
tender, not only the dollar, but the dime as well, making the 
dimes, the quarters, and the half dollars full weight along with 
the dollar. N 

That amendment proposed to reénact what was taken away 
from us by the coinage act of 1873, which the people have so gen- 
erally and so severely condemned; and yet at the very first op- 
portunity the Senator in charge of the bill rises and asks that it 
may be laid on the table. This unseemly haste, this constant 
pressure to bring this great body to a vote against its will, Iwas 
going to say. culminated; it has not done that, but it has 
brought about a condition of things in this Chamber of which 
we are all most heartily ashamed; yet there is no other way for 
the friends of silver money to oppose the enactment of this pro- 

legislation but to resort to the use of all the powers, the 
rights, and the privileges that the Constitution of our country 
gives to us, compelling us (and we range in age from 49 to about 
79 years) to remain in session all night, as if we were an army in 
bivouac expecting the approach of an enemy in the early dawn. 

Old men bowed in years, feeble with age, are compelled to set 
all through the long hours of the night, losing sleep that they 
need, 5 them of rest that they ought to have. It is a 
proceeding which does seem to me without propriety and with- 
out anything to command it. Suppose a few disconcerted men 
in the country do commend us to vote—vote and stop debate— 
are they to determine the rules of this body? Are they to de- 
spise and to trample upon and cast aside the Constitution of the 
country which authorizes us to make our own rules? Are they 
to force the friends of this measure into a frenzy,and is the lash- 
ing of the press and the clamor of the spectators to control the 
p of this, which we are all pleased to regard as the 
most august deliberative body in the world? We shall see who 
rules in the Senat2 before this question is determined. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PALMER. ] 
r. PEFFER. When interrupted by this late proceeding, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was submitting questions to 
me as to whether or not by our proceeding here we are not vio- 
lating the Constitution, whether we are not thwarting or trying 
to thwartthe will of the majority of the members of this body, and 
that, therefore, whether our conduct does not tand to revolution. 
Tn answer to the Senator I said that we who are opposed to the 
passage of this bill dispute the proposition of the Senator from 
inois, dispute his premises, and that we are not trying to thwart 
the will of the majority, but are trying toexecute the will of the 
majority; and that in that effort, defending ourselves 
inst the friends of the bill in this Chamber, who, we insist, 
do not represent the will of a majority, we are using every priv- 
ilege, every power, which the Constitution gives to us under the 
rules of the Senate. 

I will go further and say that I believe a large number of men 
now in public office were elected because of their promises and 
pledges to the people that when they got into official place they 
would favor the continued coinage and use of silver as money. 
There is no reasonable doubt in the mind of any well-informed 

rson but that a majority of the gentlemen who were elected 
fast fall as members of the National House of Representatives 
were in favor of the continued coinage and use of sil ver as money. 

We know, however, that a bill has been sent to us from the 
other House of Congress, pro g to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, without any conditions attached to it 
pro to recognize the further use and the further coinage 
of silver as money; that the only thing which does come to usin 
connection with the proposition to repeal is a declaratory state- 
ment which ought to have a letter of explanation with it: and 
we know that every effort we have made in this body to attach 
to the bill any provision the further use of silver as 
money has been unceremoniously set aside whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. 

From that, and from many other things now being done inthe 
National Congress by men charged with legislative powers who 
have assumed to represent the will of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people that they do not so he ghia the majority, I willsay 
further that, in my humble opinion, the Senator from Illinois 
does not represent the wishes of a majority of the people of his 
own State; and still further—and this I wish the Senator to hear 
from the newspaper dispatches, from current rumor in the pub- 
lic press, and through all the different avenues of communica- 
tion of public intelligence, at the time of the Senator’s election 
to this y the pio believed thatthe gentleman who was Mr. 
Palmer then—who is now junior Senator from Illinois—was in 


pose 
the hopes of 90 


favor, just as we silver men now are, of restoring to.our mone- 
tary system silver as ithad beenin formeryears. I amsure that 
was my impression, and I am sure it was the general impression, 
and if the Senator after his election ever took occasion or availed 
himself of any opportunity to deny that general belief, and to 
deny that he had permitted himself to be so understood, the no- 
tice did not come under my observation. 

Mr.PALMER. Whenever it will suit the convenience of the 
Senator from Kansas that I should interrupt him, I shall do so 


purely with reference to the point he makes. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I made speeches in forty-five counties of the 
State of Illinois during my canvass for Senator. At Fairfield, 
in Wayne County, I was asked if I was in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver. I said distinctly, “l am in favorof the free coin- 
age of silver to the extent that it can be absorbed in the business 
of the country without 1 beyond that.” But 
I submit to my friend from Kansas if he is quite fair. He knows 
that on the night of my election I was waited upon by Dr. Moore 
and Mr. Cockerill with a view to a formal conversation in re- 
gard to my opinions. 

Then, in order that there should be no misunderstanding, Mr. 
Alexander Jones, a stenographer of great skill, was invited to 
be present. Mr. Jones made a verbatim report of the whole 
conversation, and it was published in fhe newspapers. Some 
days ago my friend from Kansas asked me the question, and I 
tendered to him the use of that verbatim report. I ask is it 
fair, after declining to ask me for that report, for him to repeat 
an imputation of that sort? Every word which took place at 
oe interview was reported, and it is now at the service of the 

nator. 

In all the conversations I have ever had I have said that I was 
in favor of bimetallism and the coinage of silver to the extent 
that it could be absorbed in the business of the country without 
depreciation. That is the language I have used everywhere, 


and I maintain it still. 

I repeat, now, to my friend from Kansas—because we are 
friends—I will furnish him with a copy of the report of that in- 
terview which ied those gentlemen to vote for me. I will men- 
tion to him one that was said by Mr. Cockerill at the 
conclusion. Said he: Governor, you have not given yourself 
away; you have declared if elected you are a Democratand that 
you will act with the Democratic party.” 

I will state to my friend that he ought not, even by insinua- 
tion, to place me in a false poson, I will furnish him with an 
absolutely complete copy of that interview between Mr. Cock- 
erill, Dr. Moore, and myself, and I will consent to his reading 
in the Senate anything which he thinks inconsistent with my 
present position. 

Ina h which [ had the honor to make to the Senate—a 
very brief ech of twenty minutes, early in the session—I 
stated my opinions and my views. They are just such as Ihave al- 
ways entertained. I have never believed that Congress had the 
right to buy silver for any other purpose than to coin it, and I 
am opposed to its continued purchase, because it is not associ- 
ated with coinage, nor would I probably approve of it if it were. 
Isubmit to my friend from Kansas that he ought to take the 
pains to examine this interview; and he ought to confine him- 
self to such expressions as I used in that interview between Dr. 
Moore, Mr. Cockerill, and myself. 

I have nothing else to add, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Kansas has given me a fair opportunity to make the statement, 
and the typewritten copy is at his service. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I remember very distinctly 
calling the attention of the Senator from Illinois to this matter 
some days ago, and I remember his answer, and any reference I 
now make to the same subject is not for the sake of harrowing 
up any uncomfortable feelings. 

Mr. PALMER. I acquit the Senator of any such purpose. 

Mr. PEFFER. Nor for the purpose of in any manner offend- 
ing the venerable Senator from Illinois. Our personal rela- 
tions are most happy, and they have been from our first ac- 
quaintance. 

JOHN M. PALMER, at the time this country was in peril, was 
one of the strongest and best men, and, so far as I am aware, no 
imputation was ever made upon his loyalty or his personal integ- 
rity; but what I want to call to the attention of the Senate is the 
fact that from what was being currently reported in the news- 

per press and through the different avenues of obtaining pub- 

ic information, the country was given to understand that the 
new Senator from Illinois, whose election turned upon the votes 
of one or two men, after a long private interview among three 
or four persons, with himself as one of them, the impression left 
upon the public mind, which the Senator has never contradicted 
so far as ] know, was that the silver men, and to that extent the 
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Populists, had one more recruit; not that the Senator had 
changed his opinion, because up to that time none of the old sil- 
ver patriots had ever changed their opinions, so far as I knew, 
and I understood, and I believe every Populist in the country 
understood, and the great mass of the people understood, that 
the new Senator from Illinois was for silver. 

But now, when the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GORDON] and other Senators whose former record upon this 
question we all admire, and quoted it time and time again, pre- 
sent to us a bill asking for the unconditional repeal of the onl 
law which connects the monetary system of the country wit 
silver—— 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. PEFFER. I hope the Senator will wait a moment. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. 

Mr. PEFFER. Without permitting the friends of silver to 
even tack a free-coinage amendment to it, or any kind of amend- 
ment recognizing silver, we wonder why this change has come 
over the dream of these distinguished men; we wonder more 
than that, whether the same sort of change has come over the 

ublic mind; whether all the men and women of the country 

ve met with a like conversion, and whether the people insist 

opan cutting the tie which binds them to the money of their 
fathers. 

It is for that reason I would have my excellent friend from 
Illinois to understand that I am bringing this matter into view. 
I insist that these gentlemen do not represent the will of the 
people, that they are not representing a majority of the people. 
I insist, further, that a majority of the members of this body do 
not favor the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

Mr. PALMER. Whenever it suits the convenience of the 
Senator I shall be glad to make a single remark. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
eld? 
7 Mr. PEFFER. I do. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no doubt that to-day the policy I favor, 
the policy of the Administration, the policy of this su 
majority, is more in the interest of the ultimate remonetization 
of silver than is the policy of those whodemand its free coinage. 
I have no doubt that the limited coinage of silver is more likely 
to produce the result of its free use hereafter than that of free 
coinage. Upon that ground I stand. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then, Mr. President, the Senator and his co- 
adjutors in this body are all bimetallists—so they say—and yet, 
when we ask them to let us put a bimetallic section in this bill, 
they lay it on the table; when we ask them to put on such an 
amendment, they say We will hear you upon that at a more 
convenient season; we propor to repeal the Sherman law; that 
and nothing else.” Then the Senator comes to me and says You 
are trying to defeat the will of the majority,” and he chargesus 
with a wilfui and deliberate use of the time of the Senate in 
speeches which are not intended as arguments but only to con- 
sume time. 

If I have been unfair to the Senator from Illinois in referring 
to him among others—I submit that I am at least as fair as the 
Senator was in the charges he makes tus. Now, ladmit— 
I see the Senator proposes to rise upon that point. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon. - 

Mr. PEFFER. I did say, and say again, that we have done 
some things, I have done some things, for the very purpose of 
delay; but I have not talked one minute nor one second in order 
to deluy the procesam s. Ihave not presented an argument nor 
a point in which I did not believe. This is the fourth time I 
have addressed the Senate on the pending bill, and if the dis- 
cussion continues, increasing in interest from day to day, as it 
has been doing, I have no doubt that in forty-eight hours from 
the time this speech shall have been concluded, I will be ready 
to deliver another upon new points not yet touched upon. Sena- 
tors, the field is illimitable in extent. 

I have here a paragraph from one of the newspapers under a 
somewhat peculiar heading, and if the Senator from Nebraska 
Me; ALLEN] 1 presant I call his attention toit. It is an article 

m the New York World, I think (though I do not see that it 
is marked), of last Sunday, and it is headed, A fifteen hours’ 
blow.” I will read a portion of it: 


Senator ALLEN of Nebraska stands at this moment head and shoulders 
above any Senator known to American history. He has made a speech last- 
fifteen hours. 
‘he country will never know what the speech was about. 


Butit will, Mr. President; the country will know what it was 


about. 

No body but the f-reader of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been 
weighted with the uman duty of paying any attention toit. The Senate 
dozed and the country slept while it was going on. But Nebraska, with a 
Sine sense of physical endurance, will doubtless refer to it for years to come 


as a most magnificent proof of the superiority of Nebraskan brawn to East- 
ern intelligence. 


It would be a most interesting proceeding in this Chamber to 
havean Eastern Senator take up that speech of the Senator from 
Nebraska and answer his propositions. The Senator from Ne- 
braska called attention to the contraction of our monetary vol- 
ume and to the enormous decline of values because of it. He 
might have gone into details to a much greater extent than he 
did at that time if he had had more time. Before I get through 
Ishall probably have occasion to call attention to some facts 
wulon the Senator omitted, because he had not time to refer to 
them. 

The Senator called attention to the fact that a large part of 
our currency had been exchanged for coin bonds running a long 
time ata high rate of interest, and that the payment of the bonds 
would cost the people twice or thrice as much as they had prom- 
ised to pay when the paper money was issued. 

I might illustrate by stating that a hundred dollars’ worth of 
bonds were purchased with $i0—that is about a fair average of 
the price which was paid for our bonds, $60 for a hundred—but 
by the time the bonds were to be paid, by-reason of the depre- 
ciation of property values and by reason of the appreciation of 
gold coin, dollars which had been worth but 60 cents when the 
bonds were purchased, and had risen to $1.40 when the bonds 
were paid, the people were required to pay 880 on ip marines 
more than they had agreed to pay. That was one of the things 
which the Senator from Nebraska brought out in his able speech, 
in this ‘‘fifteen hours’ blow.” 

Another point the Senator from Nebraska brought out, and 
supported not only by elaborate logic of his own, but with the 
concurrence of a multitude of authorities upon political economy, 
was that the doctrine of intrinsic value in money has no force 
fact, but only in imagination; that it does not matter whether 
our money is made outof gold or of silver or of platinum or of 
aluminium or of nickel or of tin or of copper or of paren that, as 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] to-day stated, it is money, 
not metal, which the people want. I can go out into the open 
markets and for 10 cents buy as much copper as will make 82 
worth of cents. I can take those 200 cents to any merchant who 
is engaged in selling goods that he advertises, and I can pur- 
chase 30 cents’ worth at a time until I have bought 180 cents’ 
worth, and compel him to take 30 of those copper cents and an- 
other 30 and another, until I have paid out six times 30, leavin, 
me two-thirds of 30 cents not expended; yet the market value o 
the material that is in the 200 copper coins is only 10 cents. 

So it is with nickel. A five-cent piece is not worth more than 
about one-half of a cent, and yet these nickel pieces are legal 
tender to a certain amount. 

The truth is, Mr. President, as the Senator from Nevada said 
to day, all money is fiat money. That was one point which the 
Senator from Nebraska brought out in his argument. Indeed, 
he covered a wide field in a continuous argument, and nothing 
like it has ever occurred, [ am told, in this Chamber as to the 
length of time that the Senator was discussing gront proposi- 
tions logically and in order, his desk piled up with authorities, 
showing that the Senator from Nebraska had been studying the 
matter in hand and that he was talking about what was worth 
listening to. When the 0 comes to read that speech the 
words of the Senator from Nebraska will be food among the 
gommon people. 

We do not fear the effect of these long speeches, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They are all doing good, every one of them. They give 
the people a little longer time to reflect. 

But now I come back to the constitutional question about ma- 
jority rule in the Senate. I respect the doctrine of majority 
rule, and if I believed that the friends of the bill in the Senate 
represented a majority of the people, after having duly consid- 
ered the subject, [should speak for my own people, representing 
their views to the best of my ability, and then patiently and rev- 
erently submit; but 1 do not believe it. On the contrary, Iam 
in favor of submitting the question to the people in order to test 
the matter. So firmly do I believe that we are on the majority 
side that I would favor a postponement of the further considera- 
tion of this bill. Postpone it, Mr. President, until after the next 
Congressional election, which comes off in 1894, postpone it until 
the first Monday in December following that election, or until 
the Fifty-fourth Congressis called to order. I believe in letting 
the people be heard upon this great question. 

hen the demonetization act of 1873 was before Congress the 
people at large knew nothing at all about it; only a few inter- 
ested persons paid any attention to it, and it was not known by 
the people at large until their attention was called to it by pro- 


ceedings in Congress some three or four years afterwards. If 
that matter had been submitted toa popular vote and the people 
had sanctioned it, then there would have been no quarrel after- 


wards and we should not be fighting about it here now. But, 
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Mr. President, like a clap of thunder in a clear sky, came the 
roclamation of the President calling Congress together on the 
th of August for the purpose of ing a certain act, upon 

which the advice of the people had not been taken. 

Mr. Presicent, I believe in majority rule, but how shall we 
determine the will of the majority? How shall the majority as- 
sert itself? There is only one lawful way, and that is according 
to the forms and requirements of law. A majority, whether in 
a deliberative assembly or in the great body of the people, has 
no right to assert itseif in anyway except according tolaw. So 
a 8 in this a legislative body must assert itself accord - 

to law. 

e right of the majority to rule applies, first, to a majority 
of the people at large, expressed by the results of popular elec- 
tions; and second, to legislative or deliberative bodies, expressed 
by the record of a vote. In every case, however, the vote of the 
majority can be ascertained only after the voting has been done, 
after the vote has taken place and the result made known. 

Now, let us apply this doctrine to the people at large. Will 
it be contended that a majority of the voters in a school district 
may meet at a time and a place other than that provided in the 
law, transact certain business, and set their acts into motion 
under the machinery of the school district, and contend that that 
is a legal proceeding and have it enforced in the courts? Will 
not the courts restrain the majority in the district from carry- 
ing out their will expressed in this illegal way? Every lawyer 
understands that, upon the fact bsing made known to any court 
of competent jurisdiction, the whole proceeding would be set 
aside as irregular and unlawful. 

Take the case of a county. Suppose a majority of all the 
voters in a particular county were to meet at their respective 
voting places, if you please, upon a day different from that pre- 
scribed in the law, and without the usual legal notices being 
given they should come to a certain conclusion by their vote, 
and then undertake, through the machinery already provided, 
to enforce their will, Do you not understand, Mr. President, 
that the court would set aside such a proceeding bya writ of in- 
junction and punish every man who refused to obey the order of 
the court? 

Take a whole State, if you please, or an actual majority of the 
people of that entire State, who by ways and means other than 
those provided in the law should vote upon a particular course 
of procedure, and undertake to enforce their will expressed at 
this illegal time and in this illegal way. Unless the courts were 
overpowered and the judges driven from the bench, with the 
scales of justice torn down, with the laws trampled upon, and 
revolution inaugurated, such a proceeding even in a State would 
be supp. essed by the strong arm of the court. 

You may apply the same rule to the whole country. Suppose 
that a majoriiy of the actual voters of the United States should 
meet upon a day other than that provided in the law, and under- 
take to elect members of Congress. Suppose a majority of the 
members of the Legislatures of the different States should meet 
at a time and place other than those prescribed in the law, and 
undertake tọ elect members of this body. Unless the majority 
were bent upon revolution and should succeed in overturning 
the Government such a proceeding would be set aside by the 
court and held for naught. We all understand how that is. 

Applying the rule generally we come to this conclusion, Mr. 
President: That majorities must assert their power according 
to law, and according to law previously enacted, according to 
laws and regulations that were in force at the time the revolu- 
tionary proceeding was undertaken. 

So it must be in this body. The majority of the Senate must 
assert itself be ore we know what the majority wishes done. 
And that answers the qasan of the Senator from Ilinois, 
without being specific, withoutnaming a day or an hour, as to the 
time when a vote anywhere can be tıken. in any body that hasa 
right to vote. It shall be taken at a time named in the law, and at 
the hour of the day, which the law prescribes—that, and that only. 
In this body the time for voting, as I will show in a little while, 
is fixed in the Constitution of the United States. There is a 
a when we shall vote, and it will be named at the proper 


e. 
Mr. President, the time when the first elections in any great 
ee. body, likea State or a nation, are to be held is provided 
u decree of the temporary ruler, or, in case of a Government 
e ours, by the framers of the Constitution. There are pre- 
liminary arrangements made by which the first elections shall 
be held, and after that time the times, the places, and the means 
for holding elections are all provided for in regular order. That 
has been done in this country. It is the rule now. Weare act- 
ing under a government of "low. Everyt of a public char- 
acter that is required to be dune is provided for in the law. 
So far as I know, there has been only one greatinstancein our 
history where the question arose as to the matter of having pre- 
viously provided by law for the particular emergency. I refer 


to the late war aad to the dilemma of the Government in re‘er- 
ence toit. It was a great question among men of great minds, 
it was adoubtful question among the strongest jurists of the coun- 
try, as to what the Government of the United States ought to do, 
or could constitutionally do, under the circumstances. Those 
of us who are here present all remember very we.l the discus- 
sions of that day, the efforts atcompromise, in order to avoid any 
violation of the Constitution of our country. 

But we remember also that, day by day, week by week, and 
month by month, difficulties multiplied, and the feelings of the 
people were wrought up until the country was involved in war— 
actual, open, flagrant war. There was no longer any question 
upon the part of the Congress of the United States as to the 

wer to proceed. The Government proceeded at once to col- 

ect armies and to equip them to carry on the war; and the 
struggle continued until muster rolls showed we had collected 
nearly three milli n men in the Union amig 

There are times, Mr. President, when question of consti- 
tutional construction must be laid aside for the time being, upon 
the principle that à man may strike when he is attacked, und ne 
will be excused inlaw even though death results from the stroke. 

But in cases of proceedings in legislation, so far as the time of 
voting is concerned, there need be no difficulty of construction 
at all, because svory ingis made perfectly 7 

In deliberative bodies the time for voting is reached accord- 
ing to the provisions of a code of rules sanctioned by long usage, 
and known as parliamentary law. A popular assembly, having 
no prearranged code of rules to govern it, meets for the trans- 
action of business; it may be religious in its nature, or social or 
political. Immediately the members proceed according to recog- 
nized rules of procedure. The usual parliamentary law, as it 
termed, applies in all such cases. 

There never is any difficulty in a popular assembly, where men 
are disposed to be reasonable und law-abiding in theirconduct, so 
far as concerns the enforcementof these pre xis and prerecog- 
nized parliamentary customs, In legislative bodies the business 
is transacted and the time for voting is broughtabout in accord- 
ance with rules which are adopted by the y itself. Those 
rules must be in accord either with legislative provisions or con- 
stitutional provisions then in force, except only in cases where 
the bodies themselves are permitted to make their own rules, 
and when such rules are once in force they govern until they 
i! i by limitation or are changed in a lawful way. i 

he Senate and House of Representativesof the United States 
Congress are both authorized to make their own rules. The 
second paragraph of section 5 of Article I of the Constitution of 
the United States provides that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings— 

Making the rules of this body a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. Whena new Senator comes to this Chamber, 
marches down the aisle on the arm of his colleague, and holds up 
his hand before the Presiding Officer and swears, in the presence 
of God and these members, that he will support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, he does so with the knowledge that 
the rules of the Senate then existing are a part and parcel of 
that Constitution. The authority to make these rules comes 
from the constitutional provision which I have read. 

But the clause goes further than that. I read again: 

Each House may determine the rules of its 4 - 
bers sore aisorderly behavior, i and, with the 9 er . — 
amem 8 

It has been frequently argued in this 2 that the Senate has 
no authority to expel a member for any offense other than dis- 
orderly conduct and for violation of the rules of the body, such 
a violation amounting to disorderly conduct. [emphasize the 
point that the Constitution, having provided that each House 
may make its own rules, may determine the law forits own gov- 
ernment, the power sprang up from the people themselves 
through the written words of the Constitution. 

The honorab.e Senator here yielded to Mr. PuGH.] 

r. PEFFER. Mr. President, this body, like all other legis- 
lative bodies, has its own code of rules. [haveshown that they 
are made in pursuance of eee so that the 
rules governing the Senate of the United States are as bindin 
and as forceful as any statute by the concurrence of bot 
Houses and . by the President of the United States. 
The rules of this body are, in fact, as much a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States while they are in force as any pro- 
visions which are specifically included within the articles and 
sections of that instrument, 

It may be interesting to review briefly the history of the rules 
of the Senate to show how they came to be adopted, when, and. 
under what circumstances. In order to do that it is necessary 
to refer to the Constitution and the history of the body itself. 

In the Convention that organized at Philadelphia on the 25th 
day of May, 1787, to frame a Constitution for the United States, 
four separate drafts were presented. In each of three of them 
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provision was made for two branches of the National Legislature, 
a lower House and an . House. ; 

While it was intended to establish a popular government, it 
was deemed wise to provide for one leg ve body, whose mem- 
bers would probably be selected with more care than would 
likely be done by popular elections, and who would be less sus- 


ceptible to the influences of sudden popular changes than men 
chosen directly by the people. 

Discussing this subject in the Convention, Mr. Madison said 
that the use of the Senate is to consist in its proceeding with 
more coolness, with more system, and with more wisdom than 
the popular branch. We are accused here now, those of us who 

the of the pending bill, with resorting to revo- 
lutionary methods to prevent action. Yetitis true that one of 
the governing motives operating in the final adoption of provi- 
sions relating to the organization of this body was that of secur- 
ing deliberation, coolness, system, and wisdom. 

Mtr. Randolph, continuing the discussion, observed that the 

eneral object in establishing a Senate was to provide a cure 
5 the evils under which the people of the United States la- 
bored; that, in tracing these evils to their origin every man 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy; that some 
check, therefore, was to be sought for against this tendency of 
our Government: and that a good Senate seemed most likely to 
answer this p 0 

Mr. Dickinson, of Delaware, wished the Senate to consist of 
the most distinguished characters, distinguished for their rank 
in life and their weight of propor that it might bear as strong 
a likeness as possible to the upper house of the British Parlia- 
ment. He thought that in the formation of the Senate we ought 
to 7 itthrough such a refining process as will assimilate it 
as nearly as may be to the House of Lords in England. 

Col. Mason, of Virginia, was of opinion that one important 
object in constituting the Senate was to secure the rights of 
poe. He favored a property qualification for members of 

e Senate and a long tenure of office. 

Touching the qualifications of members of this body, the dis- 
cussion brought out many suggestions, relating mostly to age 
and citizenship. It was the unanimous judgment of the dele- 
gates thatonly men of mature years, men of experience and fixed 
character, should occupy seats in the Senate, and that a long 
residence in the country ought to be required in every case. 

Concerning the manner of their selection differences of opin- 
ion were numerous, and the discussion was long and frequently 
animated. 

Mr. Pierce, of Georgia, was for an election by the States. 

Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, thought that members of 
the upper Hovse should be chosen in the lower House from 
residents of the several States. 

Mr, Himilton thought they ought to be choson by electors 
chosen by the people in election districts. 

Mr. Randolph said the lower House was the proper body to 
select the membership of the upper House, and that the selec- 
tion should be made from a proper number of persons nominated 
by the State tures. 

There were three other plans of selection discussed: 

1. Choice by the National Executive out of nominations by the 
. of the several States. 

2. Election by the people. 

3. Choice by the State Legislatures. 

The last mentioned was fin illy ageeed upon. The name to be 
adopted by the upper House was not finally determined until 
the 4th day of September, more than three months after the 
session began its work. 

The Senate is a peculiar body, Mr. President; peculiar in its 
make-up, peculiar in its origin, in its history, and in its duties 
and powers. Nochange has ever been made in its jurisdiction, 
except one. By an amendment to the Constitution in 1804 the 
Senate was authorized to choose the Vice-President in case of a 
failure to elect by the Presidential electors. 

The Constitution of the United States, in section 3, Article I, 
after providing for the election of Senators, requires that— 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. Theseats 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year; of the 8: cond class at the et Sar bap of the fourth vear; and 
of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year. 

pot this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE.] 

r. PEFFER. In pursuance of the provision requiring that 
the Senators be divided into three classes, the Senate at its first 
meeting divided its members by lot into three classes, and that 
Classification has been strictly followed from that day to this, 
Every Senator chosen since has followed in the class of his first 

redecessor in line, When a new State is admitted its first 
nators are assigned to their proper classes by lot, just as it was 
done in the first place. 

In a resent case, where the Senators from three new States 


presented themselves at the same time, the mode of their as- 
signment is described in the following words of the Senate 
Journal: 

The Senate ed by unanimous consent to consider the resolution; 
and the resolution was agreed to, as follows: 

8 the Senate proceed to ascertain the classes to which the Sena- 
tors from North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington shall be ed 
in conformity with the resolution of the [4th of May, 1740, and as the Con- 
stitution requires, 

You willobserve that in this resolution, adopted only afew years 

I have not the exact date in my notes—reference is made 
to the original resolution adopted on the 14th day oi May, 1789; 
that in accordance with that resolution the Senate will proosed 
to assign the new Senators from the new States to their appro- 
priate classes: 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into the ballot box three ye rs of equal 
size, one of which shall be numbered 1, one of which sha e numbered 
2, and one of which shall be numbered 3. The Senator from each of said 
States whose name comes first in alphabetical order shall thereupon, in 
the nce of the Senate. draw one of said 22 from the box in behalf of 
his State. The Senators from the States drawing the paper numbered 1 
shall thereupon first be assigned to their respective classes. The Senators 
from the State drawing paper numbered 2 shall next be assigned to their 
respective classes. Tus Senators from the State drawing paper numbered 
3 shall next be assigned to thelr respective classes. 

This classification makes of the Senate a continuing body. 
Two-thirds of its members are always in office. The Senate is 
always organized. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members selected 
for two years. Their terms begin on the same day, and end on 
the same day two years afterwards. An entirely new House is 
electedevery second year, andanew organization follows as mat- 
ter of course. 

But the Senate never goes out. There is never less than a 
quorum ready for duty on call of the President. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KL.] 

ir. PEF YER. In view of the facts just recited, this Senate 
now in session is, in theory, the same gar: Sep counted its tirst 
quorum on the 6th day of April, 1789. e object of this con- 
tinuity of the upper House seems to have been chiefly to add 
stability to our governmental structure, to give character and 
weight to the deliberations of the Soay, to inspire confidence at 
home, and to insure respect abroad. Such a body, clothed as it 
is with the power of ratifying treaties, renders complications 
with foreign nations less probable and our obligations more 
likely to be observed. The Senate has the sole power of tryin 
impeachments. It is the judge of the elections, returns, an 
qualifications of its members; determines the rules of its proceed- 
ings; may punish a member for disorderly behavior; and, with 
theconcurrence of two-thirds, may expel a member; it considers 
treaties made by the Executive; its advice and consent are neces- 
sary to the ratification thereof; it advises and consents to the 
appointment of amb ss dors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
judges of the Supr me Court, anda large number of other officers. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PowER.] 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it may not be out of place (see- 
ing that so long a time has elapsed since I last add essed this 
body) to remind the Senate where we were at that time. I had 
been reciting the history of the organization of the Senate, and 
had reached the point where a code of rules was adopted. They 
were nineteen in number, and Ishallnow readthem. They were 
adopted on the 16th day of April, 1789. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Kye.) 
r. PEFFER. Of the original code of rules adopted for the 
government of the Sen.te, I read No. 1: 


I. The President having taken the chair, and a quorum being present, the 
Journal of the preceding day shall be read, tothe end that any mistake may 
be corrected that shall have been made in the entries 

II. No member shall speak to another. or otherwise interrupt the business 
of the Senate, or read any printed paper while the Journals or public papers 
5 or 8 any mennar al zini any 3 in 

. Every member, when he speaks, s ress the Chair, standing 
his place, and when he has finished shall sit down. 

IV. No member shall speak more than twice in any one debate on the same 
day without leave of the Senate. 

. When two members rise at the same time the President shall nami 
the person to speak, but in all cases the member first rising shall speak first. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise to present to the considera- 
tion of the Chair a question of order, which is this: The ques- 
tion under consideration is the propriety of the passage of the 
repeal bill. The Senator from Kansas is not debating that ques- 
tion. He is talking about an entirely different question, in no 
way concerned with the passage of the pending bill. I desire, 
in order that it may go upon the record.so that whatever ruling 
may be made may show the propriety or impropriety, the 
strength or the weakness, or the absurdity of the present rules of 
the Senate. I rai e that point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Chair is of the opinion that there is no power, under the 
rules of the Senate, to pass upon the relevancy of the remarks 
of the Senator from Kansas to the question now before the Sen- 
ate. 
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Mr. HILL. No matter how foreign the remarks may be to the 
question involved? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No matter how foreign they 


may be to the question before the Senate. The Chair recog- 


nizes the Senator from Kansas. = 

Mr. DOLPH. Do J understand, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
rise to a question of order? 


Mr. DOLPH. I do. Do I understand that if all the books the 
Senator has on the desk before him and on the adjoining desk 
are to be read, the Chair has no right to interfere? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Oregon that his question is not a question of order. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. I had before me when I be 
articles which I had clipped from some of the metropolitan 
newspapers, in which they raise the very question which I am 
now discussing before the Senate, as to the rules of this body, 
the powers of the minority under those rules, and the power of 
the majority under those rules. I am now discussing that ques- 
tion. It has been raised repeatedlyin this debate, and has been, 
I was going to say, dinned into our ears—that is not a proper ex- 
pression and I do not wish to use it—but it has been repeated 
time and time again that the minority was resorting to tactics 
for the pur of delay, that they were acting in violation of 
the rules of the body, that they were acting in violation of their 
oaths to support the Constitution of the United States, and I am 
endeavoring to show what, if Senators had been here all the 
the time, they would have understood. 

I am trying to show that the rules of the Senate, as they have 
come down to us from the fathers, are a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, and that when one of us holds up his hand 
before God and swears in the presence of these witnesses that he 
will 9 the Constitution of the United States, inc. uded in 
that oath, are the rules of the Senate by which our proceedings 
shall be governed. Lam tracing the history of the Senate and 
the history of the rules of this body in order to make that point 
us clear as I can. I am entirely in order, Mr. President, and 
am discussing the proposition before the Senate. 

I now resume the reading of the rules, beginning with Rule 
VI: 


VL No motion shall be debated until the same shall be seconded. 

VII. When a motion shall be made and seconded, it shall be reduced to 
writing, if desired by the President or any member, delivered in at the table, 
ent before the same shall be debated. 


a number of 


main 

IX. The previous question bein 
the Chair shall be: “Shall the main erg be now put? 
prevail, the main qoon shall not t 

X. If a question 
the samedivided. 

XI. When the yeas and nays shall be called for by one-fifth of the members 
present, each member called upon shall, unless for special reasons he be ex- 
cused the Senate, declare, openly and without debate, his assent or dis- 
sent to the question. In taking the yeas and nays, and upon the call of the 


passed; 
and the President shall give notice at each, whether it be the first, second, or 


unanimously direct otherwise. 

XIV. No bill shall be committed or amended until it shall have been twice 
read, after which it may be referred to a committee. 

XV. All committees shall be appointed by ballot, and a plurality of votes 
shall make a choice. 

XVI. When a member shall be called to order, he shall sit down until the 
President shall have determined whether he is in order or not, and eve 
as of order shall be decided by the President, without debate; but, if 
there be a doubt in his mind, he may call for the sense of the Senate. ~ 

XVII. If a member be called to order for words spoken, the exceptionable 
words shall be immediately taken down in writing, that the President may 
be better enabled to j e of the matter. 

XVIII. When a blank is to be filled, and different sums shall be proposed, 
the question shall be taken on the highest sum first. 

x No member shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave of the Senate first obtained. 

That is the first code of rules which was adopted for the gov- 
ernment of this body. 

The rules were revised several times during the earlier ses- 
sions of the Senate, and in 1806 a new code containing forty rules 
was adopted, the same number that are now in force. The most 
important modification which has ever been made of the rules 
ori lly adopted is that which, in the revision of 1806, appears 
in the omission of the old Rule No. 8, and in g no reference 
to what is known in parliamentary law as the “ previous ques- 
tion,” which, as used in the British Parliament, was intended to 
get rid of a disagreeable subject, but as used in this . in- 
tended to stop debate. The rule was not poe even while it 
was in force. It was invoked but four es from its adoption 
in 1789 to its omission from the code in 1806, and on one of these 
occasions it was ruled out of order because the subject under 
discussion was a preamble. 


There have been several attempts since to restore the old rule 
or its substance. Among the notable instances are those of 
Henry Clay in 1841, Stephen A. Douglas in 1850, Hannibal Ham- 
lin and Henry Wilson in 1870. The last attempt was made in 
1890, when the force bill was pending. 

The Senate has thus been without a rule to stop debate, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, for a period of eighty-seven years. 

r. President, a great deal ofimportance was attached under 
the original code to the matter of orderly behavior in the body, 
so much so that atone time a rule was adopted prescribing what 
was regarded as decorous and orderly behavior in the body, and 
was suspended in a particular place in the Hall for the conven- 
ient reading and continued observation of the Senators present. 
Decorum was regarded as one of the most important matters in 
the deliberations of the body—the proper addressing of the Chair, 
sitting down after one had concluded his discourse; when a 
member was called to order that he should immediately take his 
seat; no conversation in the Hall during the time of pro- 
ceedings; and, as before stated, it is believed by maay ersons 
that under the provision in the Constitution author ae the 
two bodies of Congress to determine their own rules and to expel 
a member for jdisorderly behavior, the power to expel does not 
extend beyond an infraction of the rules of the Senate in the 
matter of orderly behavior. 

Another rule regarded as especially important was that grow- 
ing out of the one just mentioned, that as to the conduct of the 
members toward one another—the pe now used, the cour- 
tesy of the Senate.” As IL understand the meaning of that phrase, 
t“ courtesy of the Senate,” it is simply the politeness of manhood, 
that politeness which comes from good breeding, that respect 
which one man having arrived at the plane of a gentleman has, 
for his peer in any body, that decorous respect to our neighbors 
because they are our neighbors, which arises from the belief in 
all men, or atleast in many men, that their neighbors are their 

rs. That is what is meant by the courtesy of the Senate,” 
and that is courtesy anywhere and 5 The fact that a 
man happens to be elected a member of this body neither gives to 
him nor takes from him any reason for added or for less respeét to 
his fellow-men. A gentleman coming into this body is a gentle+ 
man still, and a boor coming into this body will be a boor still. 
But the fathers paid particular attention to this matter of po- 
liteness, of manliness, and out of it grew the term courtesy of 
the Senate.” 

The next rule of importance was that providing for the stop- 
page of debate. The previous question,” called into operation 

utthree times during its existence as one of the rules of the 
body, after mature consideration, after its having been thought 
over, gone over, weighed and deliberated upon time and time 
again, finally was dropped out of thecode, and, I think, for the 
reason that with its omission the ori inal spirit actuating the 
framers of the Constitution in providing for this body could be 
the better realized. How much better it would be now, how 
much more decorous before the eyes of the world, how much 
more respectful, and decent, and orderly, in our own eyes, if we 
were permitted to go along in ordinary hours, say from 120’clock 
until 5 or 6, and discuss the subject with coolness and decorum 
„ member of the body who wishes to speak has been 
heard. 

Then that assertion of manhood, which comes to all men some- 
times, would come to each and all of us, and when that time 
should come, after we had all said everyth that we wished to 
say, after we had 1 to this body, and through this body 
to the country and to the world, all the arguments on one side 
or the other that we wished” to present, then we should be all 
ready to vote on the passage of the bill. But coming, as it is now 
coming to us, in the form, I will not say of an edict or a decree, 
but coming to us, in effect, in the form of a demand by the Ad- 
ministration, representing what we who oppose the bill regard 
as the most dangerous concentration of pores in the world, in- 
sisting that we shall pass this particular bill without any amend- 
ment, without any change, and without being able to show our 
side of the question, we propose under the rules, as a part of the 
Constitution of our country, to oppose our strength to your 
strength, to resist every encroachment until we are overpowered 
under the rules of this Senate, and in no other way. 

After this matter has been determined by the great people, 
who are behind us, then if will be time enough for members of 
this body so say who here represent the majority and who rep- 
resent the minority; then it will be time enough to determine 
where a majority in this Chamber is, and who are the members 
of the majority. 

Mr. President, we have a right to interpret our own rules by 
contemporaneous customs and by customs of a like character, 
which have decended to us from our fathers and from their fa- 
thers. In this volume which I hold before the Senate [exhibit 
ing] we have incorporated the Constitution of the United States, 
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the rules of the Senate, Jefferson’s Manual, and other matters; 
and after we have resorted to Jefferson’s Manual, in aid of the con- 
struction of our own rules, it isquite common forus to go beyond 


Jefferson to Cushing, and to parliamentary records beyond that, 
in order to assist us in determining what are and what are not 
correct constructions of the rules of this body. 

There are terms and phrases used in our statutes which the 
ordinary reader does not understand. For example, where a 
proses in the code is inserted relating to the writ of man- 

amus, the ordinary reader does not know what mandamus” 
means; no statute law has defined it. It is a term which has 
descended to us from the N of the past. So in rela- 
tion to the writ of injunction or the writ of scire facias, or any of 
the other writs, which are familiar tothe lawyers. Noneofthem 
are defined by statute, and the person who would make a lawyer 
of himse’f by simply reading a codification of laws, would find at 
the end that he knew after all but very little about the law, for 
the reason that he had not been schooled in definitions and in 
interpretations, which have been agreed upon in the years which 
are gone and are buried. Weare not only permitted to make 
our Own rules, but those rules have been based upon other rules 
which preceded them; and when any dispute arises about their 
construction, we may go back to the rules which were in exist- 
ence when our rules were framed. 

We come down to the present condition. There is nothing in 
our rules, absolutely nothing, which limits debate. We go back“ 
to the rules of the fathers and rely upon the manliness of the 
Senators, after they have completed what they wish to say. 
Senators upon the other side of this question ought not to 
impatient with us. They are not moved by the same impulses 
which move us; eer are moved by the clamor of a particular 
class of people, and they all acknowledge it. That clamor comes 
through the powers that be. 

The President of the United States honestly and conscien- 
tiously, as I have no doubt, feels it to be his duty to respect this 
clamor of aclass. He believes that those men have a right, by 
virtue of their vocation, to dictate the financial policy of the 
country. He believes that those men, being skilled, as he thinks 
and as they think, in finance, and concerned in great business 
transactions from day to day and from year to year, are more 
competent to discuss finan: questions and to propose financial 
measures than is the average man. We do not believe in that 
doctrine. We believe that the people, the great mass of the 
people, the hard-working, toiling people, know justasmuch about 
this question as the most experienced financiers in Wall street. 

There is nothing simpler, Mr. President, than this question 
of money; there is nothing simpler than the question of finance. 
All that there is of mist and of obscurity thrown about the 
question comes from the senseless philosophy of the money- 
changers, who believe that they, and they alone, ought to be 
saved in the day of final retribution—men who have no respect 
either for the feelings or the property of their neighbors, whose 
only care is to amass wealth for their own comfort and their own 
convenience. There are men to-day by the thousand on the 
farms of the South and the farms of the West who know quite 
as much about finance as a great many men who are high in 
public life. 

I have been surprised, listening to the discussions which have 
gone on in this body, to see how far back most of us are on this 
great question; that some of us preach the old doctrine of equiv- 
alency, which was spi Se two or three thousand years ago, 
that what little gold and silver there was in the world was equiv- 
alent in value to all the rest of the property, and that it was suf- 
ficient for the transaction of all the business of all the people. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we find to-day the property values 
of the United States are estimated to be butlittle short of $100,- 
000,000,000, and notwithstanding the fact that we only have 
about—I will say within bounds—$900,000,000 of money in circu- 
lation, we are told that we not only have plenty of money, but 
that we have too much money, and that it is this plethora, this 
redundancy of money which has brought on the panic. 

We do not believe that doctrine, Mr. President. We believe 
that the people ought to have all the money that they need in 
the transaction of their business. I believe that the farmer and 
the wage-worker ought to have his money given him in the 
best money of the world-—-small quantities, I mean—in coin of 
small value, so that in the transaction of his daily business, in 
the settlement of his little accounts from time to time, he may 
always have ready change about him, and not be compelled to 
deal through the banks or to deal with checks or with any kind 
of paper which is not money in itself. Hence there is a wide 
difference between us and the Senators who represent the other 
side of this question. 

They believe in a limited circulation—I mean by limited“ 
growing smaller and smaller in proportion to the amount of 

usiness which is done and to the increase in the population. 
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They believe in dear money, as my exceilent friend from Dela- 
ware [Mr. GRAY] told us the other day. They want dollars 
which will buy a great deal of wheat, a great deal of corn, a great 
deal of cotton; not thinking, Mr. President, that every time you 
add to the value of that dollar you take away from the farmer 
‘part of the value of his wheat, his corn, his cattle, and his cot- 
ton. That is what we are complaining about; that is the reason 
why we are urging our views upon the attention of this body day 
after day and night after night. 

Our insistence is born of a passion, if I may use the word; and 
I do not use it in the sense of excitement and ill-feeling, but our 
belief in the importance of this matter has grown to be almost 
a rr with üs. We believe in it as sacredly as we do in the 
religion which our mothers taught us. Hence, we come before 
the American Senate, appealing to Senators to be patient with 
us at least until they have heard all we have to say. 
` am satisfied that in the matter which I have laid out for this 
discussion, if I am not stopped by the passage of a good and sat- 
isfactory bill, I have material enough laid out now, well consid- 
ered, well digested, te occupy one full day’s debate; and, Mr. 
President, every thought which comes along is pregnant with 
other thoughts; they divide and subdivide, going out in almost 
endless ramifications, because it is true, as the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] years ago in this Chamber 
declared, all legislation concerning finance touches the whole 
people; that when any of our enactments have the effect to in- 
crease the value of our money in comparison with commodities 
it reaches out into the homes of the people, touching every heart 
and every hearthstone, entering into the cabins of the poor as 
well as into the palatial residences of the rich; it permeates all 
classes, phases, and conditions of society, affecting the values of 
their property. 

The home of the family is one of those things around which 
the most cherished relations of life are twined. Go out into the 
open prairies of the West, where there is but little timber, and in 
immense areas no timber; where the little building, one story 
high, made of peo boards, occupying a space of 10 or 15 feet 
square, in which thelittlefamily nestles; children are born there, 
the sacred relations of husband and wife exist there; family ties 
are nurtured, and all the sweetness of home clusters about that 
little shanty on the open prairie. When the wind comes, it 
moves and creaks, and the rain, when it beats, pours in the cracks 
between the planks; but still it is home— : 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home, 

Mr. President, the legislation of this body of the American 
Congress, wherein it touches finance in the direction of rais- 
ing the value of money, touches thatlittle home on the prairie. 

Again I say to Senators who are urging the passage of the 
pending bill, that they ought not to become impatient. As to 
the time when Senators will be 5 to vote upon it, that 
must be determined by each Senator for himself. Mr. President, 
in making that statement I have the utmost respect for the doc- 
trine that majorities shall rule. 

I do not mean to say that persons 3 or pretending 
to represent a majority of the membership of this y shall rise 
and say, ‘‘ Here we are, a majority, and we are going to do this 
or that.” That would be revolution upon the part of a major- 
ity; and as I took occasion to say early in my remarks, every 
majority out in the country at large, in the State, in the county 
in the township, or in the school district, and in this body, mus 
be governed by laws preéxisting. 

A time will come, if the pe pain! is 
we have to say, when we shall be po vote, but not until 
then. So long as the majority persists in forcing this bill upon 
us, refusing all propositions for amendment, just so long we shall 
insist that we are the majority, that we represent a majority, 
and that we have the right to give expression tothe will of the 
majority; and we shall“ fight it out on that line if it takes all 
summer.” 

Mr. PALMER. Will my friend from Kansas allow me to ask 
him a question now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean that the majority, as 
he terms those who favor the passage of the pending bill, shall 
never be allowed to vote until a proposition is tendered which 
will be acceptable to the minority? 

Mr. PEFFER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator then explain what he does 
mean? 

Mr. PEFFER, It would take me a good while to do it. 

Mr. P . Lean wait. 

Mr. FRYE. There is time enough. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator said, in substance, when a propo- 
sition was made that should be satisfactory to the minority, we 
might vote, and not until then. Is that what he means? 

r. PEFFER. The Senators who are urging the passage of 


atient and hears what 
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the pending bill, without exception, claim to be bimetallists. If 
you will prove your faith by your works, we are ready to vote 
now. 


Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to say 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean tosay we never shall 
vote until we prove our faith by our works? 

Mr. PEFF. If we can help it, you shall not. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam very glad to hear the Senator say frankly 
what he means. Will the Senator pardon me for asking him 
another 1 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER, Does the Senator mean to say that until we 
do that, we shall not vote with his consent? 

Mr. PEFFER. I have answered the Senator's question, that 


if we can help it they shall not. 
Mr. P. tis plain. Lamsatisfied. Is that right? 
soam I satisfied. If we did not 


Mr. PEFFER. That is right; 
think so, we should not say 80. 

Mr. President, we are accused of siking tof delay. Suppose 
we are doing so, have we not a right to delay this proceeding as 
long as we can if, in our judgment and in our conscience before 

and our 3 our duty to do so? The rules of this 
body and I have trying very hard to make that point 
clear - are a part of the Constitution of the United States. There 
is where we get the authority to make these rules. Having 
them, we swear to support them. We have a right toavail our- 
selves of every privilege, every power which the rules give us, 
to defeat what we ogend as the most nefarious measure which 
has been brought before this body. 

Mr. PALM Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 

Id to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no desire to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is not embarrassing at 

Mr. PALMER. But, if I understand, the Senator disregards 
the rule of the Constitution that each Senator shall have one 
vote. I understand him to claim, when he judges a measure to 
be nefarious, to use his own language, that he may resist, not 
the passage of a measure, but resist a vote by any means not ex- 
pressly forbidden by the rules. Am I to understand that to be 
the view of the Senator? ; 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not quite understand the Senator from 
Dlinois if his question is different from the one he asked me a 


moment 8 
Mr. P R. I do not intend that it shall be different. 
Does the Senator mean to say, when he shall judge that a measure 


is nefarious, to use his term, that it is legitimate and within the 
limit of Senatorial duty to resist, and it is his purpose to resist 
a vote by every means not forbidden by the Constitution? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator's 
question in my own way, and I think so plainly thata wayfaring 
man need noterr. [Laughter.] 

We believe that at least 7o per cent of the people of the 
United States are opposed to bill. We believe that 95 per 
cent of the farmers of the country, those who are engagod in 
poca agriculture, doing the work themselves with their own 

ds, are N to the passage of this bill. We believe that 


180 y 
are 


Mr. WOLCOTT. All of them. 

Mr. PEFFER. One hundred per cent of whom are opposed 
to the passage of this bill. Go through that magnificent region 
in the Northwest, and you can hardly find a man, unless he is a 

tmaster [laughter], who is not opposed to the passage of this 

. Go down through the Southern States; start out on the 
old Mason and Dixon’s line, Mr. President; make a canvass from 
house to house among all the poopie of that delightful region, 
extending to Mexico, and you will find 90 per cent of that noble 
people opposed to the passage of this bill. Go through the Car- 
olinas—to specify two or three Sta to Tennessee, go to 
Mississippi, go to Texas, and visit those little bodies among the 
farmers, known as the Farmers’ Alliance there, and you will find 
them unanimous in opposition to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, these “ee being true, as we see them—it 
may be possible that we are looking through glasses darkly; but 
we think we see them, and our sight is so perfect that the be- 
lief is a faith—it is our duty to oppose this measure, our duty 


before our country and before our God, and, for my part, I shall 
oppone it unto the bitter end. 

e should be traitors to our people, Mr. President, unworth 
their confidence, did we not stand up here in the face of this 
clamor, and oppose all the powers which are brought t us. 
The time has come not only for fair Gosling, but for speech; 
and I say to you now that [ the voice of 8 
say in the presence of this y that the time is not far distant 
when there will be a tidal wave mov over this country, a 
revolution which will sweep all the influences of Wall street 
away from the face of the earth, unless this business is stopped 
at once. AR in the galleries.] 

The PR. INGOFFICER. The Chair will remind the gal- 
leries that under the rulesof the Senate no manifestations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are permitted, and should it be 8 
the Chair will feel it to be his duty to have the galleries cleared. 
The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

. With great respect for the Senator from 
Kanma ar pee him that ere is no STAS the resistance 
which ho employ against the pending or againsta vote, 
but his own will, he being instructed, as he says he is, by so 


many res 
Mr. “FER. The Senator oughtto have understood by this 
time that our power of resistance is very strong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. P I did not ask the Senator what his power 
was, but what his will is. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator ought to have understood from 
the manner in which this resistance has operated, that there is 
a power behind us which knows no surrender. 

r. PALMER. I know of noaffectation more unfounded than 
that of those who oppose this bill to represent the 3 
and laboring interests of this prone & It has no just foundation 
whatever. These gentlemen give labor and to agriculture 


words, 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Illinois ranks me a little in 
title and in age, yet, Mr. President, with all due respect to that 
Senator, I know more about the farmers of this country than he 
does. I am a member of the largest farmers’ organization which 
ever existed upon the earth. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say one word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator can make his statement in one 
word, I shall cheerfully hear it. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam one of the practical farmers, not a pro- 
fessional farmer. [ra hter.] 

Mr. PEFFER. The Sanne belongs to the 10 per cent class, 
which I omitted from my calculation. ughter.f The other 90 

r cent are with me. The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 

nion numbered about 4,000,000 in their 6 couple of 

ears ago. They were not all voters. In Texas last year t 
Populists, who had grown out of the Alliance movement, polled 
a vote of over 100,000, about 25 per cent of the total vote of that 
State, and if it had not been, as I have before said, for the prom- 
ises made by political leaders of the Southern States, at least 
half of these people would have voted the Populist ticket in 
1892. All ofthat vote sprung from the Farmers’ Alliance. Three 
outof every four farmers, perhaps more than that, in some places 
all of them, but at least three out of four of the Southern farm- 
ers, those who are 3 farmers, were members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. Kansas we had in the neighborhood of 
100,000 voters at one time in the Farmers’ Alliance. Then we 
had a large number of members of the Grange and the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association. 
I ara prd the Senator from Illinois, that I have been study- 
ing subject from the farmer's spoons pe a dozen years or 
more, and have finally come to the conclusion that the farmer 
should have his voice heard in this Senate Chamber; and now 
there are at least three Senators here who are ready to speak for 
him. I have been sent here, Mr. President, spec: 7 charged 
to represent farmers. Does the Senator from Illinois suppose 
that we could have 100,000 votes in three mon in 
Kansas if we had not an organization at our back? Does the 
Senator suppose that we could have sent five Populist Con- 
gressmen and one Senator to the National Congress by the 
work of a sixty-day campaign if there had not been bshind it 
some stupendous power moving the people?- And I say to him 
that every man of that number was a free-coi man. Eve 
Republican, except perhaps one or two, within the entire bound- 
aries of the State, every Democrat, not excspting more than 
half a dozen men, every Populist and every Prohibitionist was a 
free-coinage man. It has been a part of history, and 70 
per cent of the people of Kansas are farmers. 

Mr. P Will the Senator allow me to ask him a sin- 
gle question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator says the farmers have three rep- 
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resentativés in this body. Lask him with great respect which 
ol the three ever raised acrop of corn within five years? 

Mr. PEFFER. Ido not know how that is. I can only 1 
for myself. This I do know, that the farmers whom these three 
j tlemen represent are free-coinage men, and I believe when 
the Senator of Illinois was elected a member of this body the 
farmers of his State believed that he was a free-coinage man. 
But the Senator having denied that he was such, we know he is 
not now. I, of course, am ready and willing to accept his ver- 
sion from his own standpoint. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allowme to say that I have 
denied nothing. I have offered him the shorthand notes of the 
conference; they are at his command. I deny nothing, because 
nothing has been charged or proven against me, 

Mr. PEFFER. I only refer to the matter because the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is so persistent in his questions. I amcertain 
I believed he was with us upon this question, and I never, until 
recently, heard any person discuss the subject at all who did 
not believe just as I did, and obtain his information in the same 


way. 

Mr. President, delay is often the nearest route to justice, and 
if 8 delaying a vote upon the Dassage of this bill until we 
are ready to vote, can save to our people what they ask us to save 
for them we have done a great deal. No person will be injured 
by continuing in force the Sherman law, buta great many peo- 

le will be benefited by it. I believe with the Senator from In- 
Aianz [Mr. VOORHEES] that the money which has gone out among 
the people by the operation of the Sherman law has been one of 
the things that hassaved usfrom trouble thusfar; and the other 
thing that has saved us is the large expenditure and distribution 
of pension money. 

have frequently given it as my belief that had it not been for 

the distribution of vast amounts of pension money in little sums 
here and there and yonder, and everywhere about the country, 
this panic would have come long ago. Throw money out among 
the peopleand you willnever havea panic. Keep money in circu- 
lationand there is nodanger of businessdisturbance. Itis when 
money is withdrawn from circulation, when money is hoarded, 
when speculators get control of the money market, as itis termed, 
and work up a corner on gold that panic comes. Weare plead- 
ing for more money, not less money, and we want todistribute it 
among the people. If by this delay we can assist the masses in 
grasping the magnitude of the troubles that are in our way, if 
we can assist the people in coming to a conclusion concernin 
what ails them, and who it is that manufactures panics, we shail 
have done a great service not only to them but to all men. 

If it will be any encouragement to the gentlemen on the other 
side I will say to them that every asy the leaven we are plant- 
ing in this Chamber is working, and it will not be long, in my 
opinion, until it will have leavened the whole lump. Day by day 
our mails are incumbered with letters from our constituents, 
Hold the fort,“ ' Donotsurrender;” “ Fight it out;“ “ Stand your 

und“ —all such expressions, not as uniform as those of our 
riend from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] last spring, but they are 
ser in their encouragement and they are forceful in their 
ulsiveness. Out of the vast correspondence I have re- 
ceived upon the subject but one solitary letter has come asking 
me to support the pending bill, and among other the 
writer said that this panic was causeless, but he did not believe 
in a fifty-cent dollar. 

The public mind is being educated in two directions. The 
gentlemen who manufactured this panic, to use the language of 
the eminent Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], are begin- 
ning to learn that the Senate can not be frightened. They can 
— wheat down and they can put cotton up, and they do both in 

he same day. The men who are at the bottom of this panic 
manufacturing business are speculators, and their business ought 
to be suppressed by some means. I believe it will come some 


day. 

We are teaching those men that we are not to be frightened 
into feeding them either with more bonds or by stopping the 
8 of silver in order that they may take gold out of our 

reasury, and while we are doing that we are showing to the 

ople behind us that what we told them in our canvass is the 

uth. Nearly ten thousand million dollars were borrowed by 
the people of this country on the security of their homes during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890. One-half of that vast amount 
was paid, leaving, on the Ist day of January 1890, about $5,000,- 
000,000 yet due, and it was bearing an average interest rate of 
atleast 8 per cent. Inthe Western part of the country the aver- 
age cost to the people was about 10 per cent. 

Every day a constant drain away from the labor of those peo- 
pie, money getting tighter all the time by reason of the increase 

the value of gold, and corn and wheat and horses and cattle 
and cotton and tobacco constantly going down, until now, take a 
proni State like Kansas that produced in asingle year 75,000,000 

ushels of wheat and upward of 150,000,000 bushels of corn, with 


a large number of live stock for sale, and a great many little 


odds and ends from the farm, amoun to a vast aggregate of 
wealth in theend in property, but when they come to sell it. pay 
their taxes, pay the interest on their indebt2dness, support their 
families, they have little left, and in many instances what their 
crops have brought them is not sufficient to meet these outlays. 
It requires close economy, saving, and self-denial from the 

gi of the year to the end for the average farmer in the 
great West to keep ahead of his 3 

I state it as a proposition that in the Southern and Western 
States—indeed I would be willing to take the farmers of all the 
States, 333 parhapa thoseof Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York—if you take all of the surplus crops of the farmersand 
sell them at the market price, just as the farmers themselves 
have sold them, and then if you will allow to each of the farmers 
and each member of their families and their hired help as much 
money daily or yearly to keep them as it costs to 2 a convict 
pas the prisons, you find that there is no profit left from the 

es. 

Make the calculation for yourselves. I spent a good deal of 
time during the last summer in investigations under the order 
of the Senate concerning the condition ot agriculture and talked 
with a great many farmers about their business. The universal 
testimony is that farming asa business is not profitable; that 
some of the farmers, a great many of them, are mak a little 
more than their expenses, yet their gains are not sufficient to 
make the business profitable. 

But there is no depreciation in the values of salaries of public 
officers. There is no decrease in the value of dollars that farm- - 
ers are compelled to pay their taxes with. There is no depre- 
ciation in the value of the dollars that they must pay for the in- 
terest and for the principal upon what indebtedness they may 
owe. There is no depreciation in the value of their outla 
where they have to pay dollars, but with here and there a little 
fluctuation, speaking generally, there isasteady fallin ihe market 
values of property out of which they have to pay these demands. 

Considering these things, Mr. President, ti heavy weights 
that are upon the people, these oppressive burdens that are 
placed upon them by reason of our cial legislation, we ap- 
peal, we resist, and we oppose. 

by a little delay we can show to the people as we are doing 
every day that this panic was manufactured just as other panics 
have manufactured, and that the people are right when 
they demand more money, that they have a right to demand 
free and unlimited co eof silver, and that it is our duty to 
give it to them, they take care of the next Congress and the 
next Senators who are sent here. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I am in favor of delaying this 
proceeding until the people can be heard in their own defense 
at their own voting precincts. I have no fears of the result; and 
I predict now, if tnis repeal bill is put through the Senate with- 
out any conditions recognizing the present and the future coin- 
age of silver as money. the next House of Representatives will 
give the poopie a bill that they want. 

Mr. P ent, if the proposition in 1873 to drop the silver 
dollar out of our list of coins had beon submitted to the people, 
we would not now have this trouble on our hands. If the mat- 
ter had been discussed in the preceding election, shall we dis- 
continue the coinageof the silver dollar, shall we coin only sub- 
sidiary silver,and shall we mako it legal tender only to the 
extent of $5, shall we to that extent, increase the power of 
wealthy men, who have their investments in mortgages, and in 
bonds, and in other interest-bearing securities, do you Pappano 
that the people would have answered yea? Do you suppose t 
the farmers and the working people of the country would have 
3 willing to have their peculiarly favored money stricken 

own? 

Do you not know, Mr. President, that with an almost unani- 
mous voice they would havesaid, You shall not do this thing?” 
But it was not discussed by the people. The great masses know 
nothing whatever about it. Even well-read men, learned men, 
many men high in public station, knew nothing whatever about 
it until their attention was called to it several years afterwards. 
No matter how it came to be done—I am not discussing the crim- 
inality of it, if with any propriety such a word may be used—I 
am ps oia attention to the fact that the people knew nothin, 
about it; that they were not consulted about it. Hence, now 
insist that the people ought to know something about this pro- 
posed legislation. Let us submit it to them. If we are not 
willing to delay that long, then prove to the country you did 
not want silver demonetized in 1873, by placing upon your bill a 
silver-coinage measure of some kind. Let us put the two to- 
gether. Ido not like the Sherman law; I do not believe in pur- 
chasing silver unless we purchase gold. Let us coin both metals 
for their owners. In that way the metal will be distributed 
among the people by the people themselves. There will be no 
responsibility attaching on the part of the Government for the 
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ent of Steer | notes such as we are now issuing for the 
8 of silver. But until you give us something that is as 
good, or, what we would rather have, something better, we are 
not ready to vote. 2 

The Populists are the only 8 who have gone before the 
country with a clear-cut platform on this question. Democrats 
and Republicans quarreled with one another and tried very hard 
to have us assist them in the quarrel over the tariff. One in- 
sisted that high protection was ruining the people. The other 
insisted that going to a low range of duties, establishing a rev- 
enue basis, or going to free trade, would ruin the people; and be- 
tween the two a quarrel was kept up, while the people were 
blinded. The Populists early foresaw the shallowness of this 

tacular performance that was being played before the peo- 
ne, and we said so plainly. 

It is the speculators and the gamblers in the products and in 
the profits of our labor who are to blame for the condition of 
things which now confront us. Itis our legislation protecting 
this class of business that has encouraged their trade. We said 
to the oe our legislation needs overhauling, we need more 
money, as the first step toward the acquisition of more money 
we must have silver restored toits old place; for the reason that 
not only is gold being appreciated in value, but there is not gold 
enough to transact the business of the ple without depreciat- 
ingt e values of other property to the level òf starvation prices. 

e said to the people that by a restoration of the coinage of 
silver we will to that extent bring down the value of gold, to 
that extent we will raise the value of silver, and to that extent 
we will raise the general level of prices, which will be to our 
benefit. That wil pro us more for the property out of which 
we have to pay our indebtedness and supply our families. The 
people to whom we spoke believed us. e are here preaching 
the same doctrine, representing the same views, and the be- 
lievers in the doctrine we preach are manpage oe a 
rapidly, that in alittle while many men now blind will be sur- 
prised at the change. b 

This subject, as it is presented before the Senate, has never 
been put in issue before the poopie except by Populists. If the 
Democratic party and the Republican party, two great and stu- 
pendous organizations, will make an issue upon the money ques- 
tion and to the country with it, they would be discussing a 
li and vital issue upon which the people would take sides. 
But there is a disposition manifest upon the part of the leaders 
of both of those great parties to unite in this Chamber to op 
the submission of the subject to the people. They intend to 
force a vote upon it here before the people can be heard. 

Mr. President, if this bill passes without conditions, without 
any recognition of silver as money, I believe the revolution will 
be quick and decisive. The end no man knows. Every day or 
two we see in the public press what seem to be indications of a 
compromise, but the next morning through the same columns 
we see what p rts to come from headquarters that no com- 
promise will either be offered or accepted in any form. The 
great newspapers of Sunday were unanimous in asserting that 
any sort of a compromise coming from the Administration side 
would be a surrender. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VOOR- 
WEES for a motion to adjourn. ] 


Thursday, October 19, 1893. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the proceedings of the last 
three calendar days have been fruitful in good results. A dis- 
cussion of the rules of this body is at all es an interesting 
subject, but it is especially so at this particular time. 

In the discussion of the pending bill we have been permitted 
to take a very wide range. That has been the custom of the 
Senate from the time of its first organization. Nothing could 
be more appropriate, no line of policy could be more fruitful in 
good effects. Perhaps the most memorable debate in the his- 
tory of this body, one that at least up to the present time will 
be regarded as the most powerful, the most far-reaching in its 
effects, the widest in its scope, the most dignified in its bearing, 
was that between a distinguished Senator from the State of South 
Carolina and another from the State of Massachusetts, and yet 
the great debate between Hayneand Webster grew out of ashort 
resolution asking the Committee on Public Lands to inquire 
whether the sales of public lands might not be dispensed with 
for a time, and whether, in connection with that stoppage, sev- 
eral land offices might not be discontinued. 

The resolution, as I now remember the record, was introduced 
by a Senator from the State of Connecticut, Mr. Foot, where- 
upon a Senator from the State of Missouri, Mr. Benton, under- 
took a criticism, not so much of the resolution as what he deemed 
to be an unwarrantable interference with Western interests on 
the of the people of New England. In answer to Mr. Ben- 


ton’s attack, if attack it cr, Bs called, upon the Eastern people 
and their customs, Me. We 


ter took occasion to retort some- 


what scornfully; but, instead of continuing his retort upon the 
Senator from uri and his people, the great Massachusetts 
lawyer turned his attention upon the people of the Southern 
States and their customs, their habits and their institutions. In 
reply, Mr. Hayne undertook to defend his own people against 
the attack of Mr. Webster, and it was in rejoinder that the great 
speech which has become historic was delivered. Hardly a 
word, certainly but a very small portion of all those speeches, ex- 
cept only that of Mr. Benton, was devoted to the consideration of 
the resolution before the Senate. 

So we have had herea very wide range of thought and of discus- 
sion, and I do not know how we could have spent our time more 

rofitably. Had this bill been taken upand disposed of in twenty- 

our hours or in forty-eight hours the country would hardly have 
known what had been done; there would have been no effect on 
the financial condition of the country; there would have been no 
effect upon the permanent and material interests of the people. 
It would have into history quietly and without any pres- 
ent friction and without any g results; but, because of the de- 
termined resistance to the bill, attention has been called to its 
object, to its theories, to its scope, to its probable effects, and the 
whole country is to-day discussing the billwith theSenate. We 
are all at work 8 considering this measure. 

In connection with the consideration of the bill, for the last 
three en we have been considering how we can change our 
rules. hy is it, Mr. President, that these considerations are 
injected into the discussion? Is it because the friends of the bill 
are becoming impatient, because, in their judgment, the oppo- 
nents of the bill are unnecessarily prolonging debate and postpon- 
ing action upon it? 

In the discussion upon the rules I have discovered with a great 
deal of interest, as well as pleasure, that the line of argument 
from our side of the question—I mean thatside with which Icon- 
cur—that the same views have been entertained and pushed with 
wonderful vigor and force, which were presented in the remarks 
I had the honor to submit to the Senate the last time I was on 
the floor, that is to say, that majorities are bound by rules as 
well as minorities. 

We insist that the majority of this body, the same as the ma- 
jority of the people at large, in a county, in a township, in a 
school district, are alike bound by the lawin their pr ure. 

That is the only way we can safely act. If a majority are de- 
layed for sometime, and if they can not come to a conclusion in 
a short time by reason of the enforcement of rules for the pro- 
tection of the minority, they ought not to complain. 

I think there are times, or at least there may be times, when 
a Cromwell or a Napoleon or a Grant is needed; but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there never has been a time in human history when those 
men did not come at the proper moment. We are not ready in 
this body yet for any coup d’étut; we are not ready here for an 
open and direct revolution. Let us proceed orderly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, not only with the debate, but proceed orderly in the 
olango of rules and we shall find in the end that we have acted 
wisely. 

The time will come—I believe it is not very far distant—after 
this excitement has passed, after the strain of the debate has 
become eased and we have settled down in an orderly method of 
procedure, when we can take up the question of amending the 
tules. Let that subject be discussed day after day, week after 
week, month after month; aye, Mr. President, if need be, year 
after year, before a conclusion is reached, if so much time be 
necessary. 

The most important question we have had to deal with ina 
generation is before this body now. It is not a matter that con- 
cerns but a few people; it is not a matter that concerns the peo- 
ple of to-day or of to-morrow, but of all time to come. It is one of 
the most vital issues that concerns human kind. We could get 
along for a little time without wheat, because we can use corn; 
we could get along for a time without cotton, because we have 
wool; we could get along for a time without new clothing, we 
could wear our old; we could get along for a little time if a por- 
tion of our transportation facilities were clogged; we could get 
along without a great many different things because we should 
have so many other things still left; but we can not get along 
without money; and modern conditions of society are so differ- 
ent from those of the Beat that it is only needed to instance a 
few illustrations in order that this fact may be impressed upon 
our memories. 

Suppose that a barrier be drawn around a city to prevent the 
people on the outside from entering within and to prevent the 
people from the inside going outward, preventing all communi- 
cation between the town and the country, within thirty days 
one-half the people in the city would be starving, and the other 
half would be upon the verge of starvation. It is agreed upon 
careful estimation, as I understand it, that the provisioning of 
the best situated cities in the world is not more than would last 
the people about thirty days. Take the people upon the outside 
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and keep them away from the cities, and while the farmers could 
live for a time, yet by reason of the changes that have come 
about within thirty or forty years, in twelve months or eighteen 
months the farmers would be in distress for want of clo g, in 
distress for want of shoes, in distress for want of implements, in 
distress in the regions where there is no coal for want of fuel, and 
for a thousand and one family and individual comforts. 

The people there would be in distress for the reason that our 
trade centers are in the cities. The places where our supplies 
are collected, where the farm products are brought for distribu- 
tion, is in the town, not in the sountry. We are interdepend- 
ent one upon the other, the town and the country, the farmer 
and the merchant, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the banker, 
and the railroad man. We are all interdependent one on the 
other, bound one to the other by ties that we can not with safety 
break; and as one of the most necessary and vitalizing agencies 
in this great interdependent relation among the people is the 
circulation of money. It is like the lifeblood of the animal 
system; it keeps everything lively and in a healthy condition. 

ence the great question which is pending in this body is 
broader than this Chamber, broader than the District of Colum- 
bia, broader than any one State, broader than the American Na- 
tion, great as it is, broad as the world. Every man, woman, and 
child everywhere, under all circumstances, except only a savage 
condition, is interested in this question of money. 

Now, we are proposing here to discontinue the further use and 
coinage of silver money. We are not proposing at this time to 
take away what we have on hand, but it is, as we conceive, the 
first step to get rid of utterly and for all time to come the use 
of silver money except for purely subsidiary purposes, and that 
silver must be measured by gold, just the same as cotton and 
corn and wheat and cattle are. That is gom to the gold stand- 
ard; that is gold monometallism, and that is what we are op- 
posing. Mr. President, if this position be correct, we are pro- 
posing to change our system. Do Senators tell me that I mis- 
state the fact? Do they say to me they are bimetallists, and 
their pay platforms promise and propose bimetallism? In an- 
swer 
in your party platforms; you do not maintain your party plat- 
forms; you do not even maintain your pre. record, and yet you 
ask us to believe that you are bimetallists. 

What do the American people understand by bimetallism? 
The old system, which was taken away from us without our con- 
sent, without our knowledge twenty years ago, is what we un- 
derstand by bimetallism; the coinage of gold and silver in un- 
limited quantities at the ratio of 16 to 1, that is the ratio to-day; 
the old ratio established by the act of 1837. Our proposition to 
reënact the old law of 1837 was unceremoniously laid upon the 
table here the other day without a vote, and without the courtesy 
being extended to its moyer to explain its provisions to the mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The people understand this thing, and they are in no hurry: 
the great masses are in no hurry to have this matter disposed 
of until it is disposed of properly. One of the ablest, and in 
many respects one of the clearest, most forceful, and, in at least 
one respect, the most remarkable s h which has been de- 
livered during this debate, we heard the day before yesterda, 
from the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in whic 
he belabored Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber. 
After chiding them, ifI may use that expression, for their failure 
to ee, in that powerful manner so common to the distin- 
guished Senator, he said, You mustagree,” and he gave the 
reasons for the necessity for agreement. ‘* Your party,” he said, 
is charged with legislation now; your party has control of the 
Government; your party has control of the machinery of Con- 
gress; your party is held responsible, and if you can not agree, 
turn the case over to us Republicans, and we will arrange some 
kind of a plan and submit it to you.” 

Mr. President, my criticism, if criticism it may be called, is 
not of the eloquence or the force of the great Senator’s lan- 
guage, but of the principle involved, that the party is higher 
than the country, that the interests of the party must stand 
higher in the consciences of Senators than the great country for 
which we are expected to legislate, and that because Senators 
differ upon a vital question they must be lashed by the party 
whip and made to stand by a party because the leaders say so. 
Away with such doctrine, Mr. President! It is the men who 
are not regarded as the party that are right; they are the men 
who represent the Democracy of the fathers. 

It is the men who are ready, and have been ready from the be- 
ginning, to hold out the olive branch to us who are called radi- 
eal, those men of the South, God bless them, whose loyalty is now 
unquestioned. The leaders of the party have gone astray from 
the bimetallism of the men at whose feet the Senators of to-day 
learned their party creed. Mr. President, it is time that men 
should rise above party when the party is going in the wrong 


say away with your party platforms; you do not believe |’ 


direction, The nominating conventions and the platforms of 
the parties have been controlled by class interests, I believe full 
twenty-five years, and it is only in recent years that the poe 
have learned than greattruth. Letthe ple’s voice be heard, 
let this great question be submitted to the jury of the country, 
and then we shall learn whether the friends of this bill are 

the majority or not. No great interests will suffer. We are 
ready at any moment to test the pees of the people. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding this strong lan, eand the 
influence of the powerful appeal of the Senator from Ohio, Sen- 
ators on the Democratic side of the Chamber have not agreed; 
they are as wide apart as Dives and Lazarus were. There is an 
impassable gulf between them; they can not agree permanently. 
The men who are not voting with the Administration upon that 
side of the Chamber are standing for a great principle, and they 
will not surrender it. 

Let me ask what Senator upon either side, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, a friend of this bill, has urged or argued one great under- 
lying principle of finance in the discussion of the measure? 
Everyone of them spoke in favor of bimetallism; and yet he fol- 
lows the creed of men who would take us the other way. 

The only argument which is given to us is one in favor of what 
we believe to be the correct policy for this country—bimetallism, 
the bimetallism of the fathers, what the people understand by 
bimetallism, not to stop the coinage of silver, not to stop the use 
of silver as standard money: not to go to other nations and ask 
them for a policy; not to go to Great Britain, or Germany, or 
France, and ask them to dictate to us what our financial policy 
sae 35 nor ask an international conference to decide what we 
shall do. 

Mr. President, I saw to-day in the New York Press a most ex- 
cellent editorial article on this question which handles the sub- 
ject sig? well, and expresses the thought so much better than I 
can do that I want to call attention to it. It is an article entitled 
The best money.” One paragraph reads this way: 

The whole matter turns upon the question, What is the best money“? 

Then, by way of explanation, the editor says: 

The answer depends upon the response to the further question, For what 
use do you want money? 

This is all in answer toa question of acorrespondent who is in- 
sisting upon the best money, and that the best money is gold, so 
that we must have a gold standard and measure everything by 
gold. The editorial proceeds: 

For what use do you wantmoney? Coalis the best fuel for some purposes; 
wood for others; petroleum, gas, coke for stillothers. Milk is the best food 
for infants and invalids; meat is the best food for strong men. Wool makes 
the best clothing for cold climates and cotton the best for the tropies. Gold 
is the best measure of exchanges in our traffic with Europe and in our 
larger commerce at home. But for the vast retail trafic upon which whole- 
sale business absolutely depends for its existence, silver is the best money. 

Silver is the best money in the multitudinous little transac- 
tions, from day to day, of the farmers, and wage-workers, and 
mechanics, while gold is better money in larger transactions. 
And we insist that there is not silver enough now in use to sup- 
ply this demand for the money of the 8 We insist that we 
ought to continue to coin all the silver that comes to our mints 
in order to supply the continuous and pressing demand of the 
common people of the country for ready money. 

Nr 1 ER. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask hima 
question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator so 
fully and absolutely that I desire to make that prefatory remark. 
I desire to state that the Government has been offering to pay 
the expense of the transportation of silver to all parts of the 
country in order to meet the very demand which the Senator 
suggests. I am so delighted to agree with the Senator on that 
point that I beg to mention the fact that to-day silver is in the 
Treasury ready to be sent to all parts of the country to meet the 
xoy wants that the Senator suggests. 

r. PEFFER. Now, what does the Senator from Illinois wish 
to ask me, if saying? 

Mr. PALMER. I mean to ask if the Senator regards the ex- 
isting laws as being entirely sufficient to meet the demands? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I took occision a few days ago 
to express my belief in positive terms that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the consent and under the direction of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, has purposely and deliberately kept the 
silver coins out of circulation; that they donot want tocirculate 
the coins; that they have never tried to circulate the coins. 
vay do they not pay themout? Gotoyourstores herein the city 
of Washington; go into any of the mercantile firms in any of the 
great cities of the country, and if they happen to be under the 
necessity of handing you a silver dollar they will apologize for 
it. Why do you not try to circulate the money? y do you 


lars were 
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not your silver up to the disbursing clerks here and have 


him pay it out to Senators and to members of Congress? Why 
do you not try in some way to send the silver money out in pay- 
ment of debts?’ Why do you not redeem these Treasury notes in 


silver as the law requires? You do not want to circulate thesil- 


ver money. 
a the Senator’s pardon. I shall at some 


Mr. PALMER. I 
time in the future, not im his time, state what I.conceive to be 


the policy of the Treasury. 
Mr. PEFFER. I know what the paged of the Treasury is. 
Mr. PALMER. I shall defend it in my own time, but IL know 


this to be the fact: That by a deposit made in Springfield, III., 
of $100 in silver certificates, silver was sent to the depositor at 
that point, the express charges baing paid by the Government. 
So thut in point of fact, if any citizen anywhere is desirous of 
having silver money, if he will make a deposit in a bank, the 
silver is sent to him free of expense. That is a fact I beg to 
stata now. So that whenever it is. believed by any citizen that 
silver dollars can better serve his purposes than any other form 
ol currency, silver will be sent to him upon the deposit of Treas- 


ury notes Y 3 

Mr. PEFFER. Ves, I know, Mr. President, that if a man can 
get as much as $50 in backs he can forward that amount to 
a bank, and pay the freight on it to the subtreasury at New York 
and have it redeemed in gold. Almost any citizen eng e 0 
through this circumlocution, playing all around Robin 8 
barn, and pa: somebody a little freight and somebody a little 
commission in order to be accommodated, can have that done, 
whereas he ought to be accommodated at home in the first in- 
stance. The money ought to be in circulation in the country, 
and if we had free co of silver, which we are demanding, 
there would be no accumulation of silver dollars, or silver money 
of any kind, in the Treasury of the United States. It would go out 
in the first instance among the people, and it would stay there. 
Under a system of free coinage the r from Illinois and I 
could go together to the mint, cach with $100 worth of silver 
bullion in condition readyfor mintage. He hands his bullion 
over to the Director of the Mint, or to the = r officer; it is 
coined for him, and he takes away with him his 8100 in coin. 


Ido the same .I turn over my silver bullion, and it is 
coined for me. I the coin away with me. The Govern- 
ment has no further responsibility about it. I put it in circula- 


tion myself and it is not collected here and stored in the Treasury 
vaults at Washington or roy tah else. It stays out among 
the people. None of it goes yona the village or the town or 
city where he and I do our trading. That is free coinage, and 
that is the way to get silver coins into the circulation. 

The trouble about parity—the speci? or disarrangement 
of ty, between the two metals—has come about because 
we have been p silver bullion and piling it up in the 

De ent, whereas the original law says that when- 
ever the holder of ten silver dollars desires, he may deposit 
=o Treasury, and the Treasury will issue a certificate 

‘or 

That is the language of the law. The practice has been that 
certificates were paid out in the first instance and that there 
was no deposit of dollars at all: that the individual citizen did 
not have the silver dollars in his hands at any time, but asked 
for a certificate in the first instance rather than the silver; that a 
certificate was handed to him in payment of the Government 
debt, and in that way the silver certificates get into circulation. 
I mpho that when we haye received our pa from the financial 
«clerk from month to month, two-thirds of it has been in silver 
certificates. They certify that we have deposited silver dollars 
in the . when we have not even seen the silver dollars. 

We have not deposited any silver dollars. If those silver dol- 

to us and the law permitted us to deposit them, 
I have no doubt we should do so. But what I insist upon is that 
the Government has not been trying to circulate these silver 
dollars. It has been trying to prevent their circulation, and 
then say, as an argument before the country, We can notcircu- 
17 the silver money.“ I do not believe a word of it, and never 

Mr. President, recurring to the remarkable speech of the 
Senator from Ohio, to which I referred a moment ago, before I 
was led into this d ion by reason of the question of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I want to say to my colleagues upon the other 
side of the Chamber, the men who are opposing the passage of 
this bill, that there is time for another coalition than the one 
which was referred to by the venerable Senator from Alabama 
IMr. MORGAN] a few days ago. 

If it be true—and it is true—that the interests of the people 
of the Eastern portion of this country are very much the same 
in the six New England States and the four or five old Middle 
3 reason of their large manufacturing interests, and by 
reason of the fact that the great railroads center there, that the 


money centers are there, that the trafflo of a. continent converges 
there; that by reason of these things the interests of those peo- 
ple are so much alike.as that upon questions of local importance 
to them their Senators and Representatives vote in a body with- 
out respect to party lines—it is 2 true, Mr. President, that 
the interests of the South and of the t West are one. If 
the time hascome—and itseems that it has come—when the peo- 
ple of the Eastern section, with their friends in other paris of 
the country, are united and form one great political body, the 
3 cone. for us to unite, and then we shall see where the 
majority is. 

Mr. President, the States of New England—and I shall have 
occasion to refer to the fact moreat length after a while—do not 
raise grain enough nor cattle enough, nor any sort of food for 
either man or beast, sufficient to supply the people, except pos- 
sibly of kay for animals and of potatoes for men. They get 
all of their food supplies, all of their clothing supplies—I mean 
the raw material—from the West and the South. There are no 
great wheat fields nor corn fields in that part of the country; no 
cotton fields at all; the peach does not grow there, nor do any of 
the luscious fruits, except apples. Add to the New England 
States New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
and they do notr: wheat enough to supply the local demand. 

In what I shall say concer: that part of the country I do 
not want it to be understood that there is any feeling in the 
matter, I am simply talking plain, practical, common sense, 
stating facts, and reasoning from them. You may take the great 
body of land east of the Mississippi River and compare the sur- 
plus agricultural e e there with what is needed by the peo- 
pie and you will find that there is no more, or at least but very 

ittle more, produced even that far west than is needed by the 

people for their home use. Notwithstanding that agricultural 

ucts form about 80 per cent of our export trade, the great 

y of that surplus comes from the Southern States and the 
States west of the Mississippi River. 

Kansas alone, almost limitless in her productive powers, pro- 
duced in 1891 75 000,000 bushels of wheat; in 1889 the farmers 
there gathered 250,000,000 bushels of corn, and sent abroad more 
of their wheat than is uced in Great Britain. We sent 
away all but about 10,000,000 bushels; a little more, perbaps, 
even than that of wheat, and vast quantities of corn, innumer- 
able head of cattle, swine, and shee So it is in Iowa; so it is 
in the Dakotas; soit is in Missouri. That region is almost.a 
limitless farm. Nearly all the surplus wheat, corn, flour and cot- 
ton that go across the water are produced there. 

The trade of that country has been fat ‘the people of the 
East. Weare notcomplaining aboutit; but, Senators, when the 
time comes that your material interests are at stake, you blot 
out your party lines and join hands, stand together like men 
united ina common cause. Men of the South and of the West, 
let us do likewise, and together we shall save this Republic and 
pass it down to posterity as the fathers gave it to us; but as cer- 
tainly as there Is à Gad in Israel if we fritter away our forces at 
the behest of the power that to this time has been stronger 
than ourselves, if we stand divided in the face of the concentrated 
wealth of that part of the country and quarrel over tariffs and 
other nonessentials, the rule of gold will go on, the drain of in- 
terest will continue, and we shall remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for men who live off of our cowardice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A moment ago, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, with a good deal of declamation, asserted that 
the New England people were being fattened by the great State 
of Kansas and others of the great States of the West; that the 
were raising wheat and corn and other produce, and sending it 
to New land to be consumed. I simply want to ask the Sen- 
ator if his 1 are not paid for all that they send to New Eng- 
land, and if they do not desire a market for their products? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, Mr. President, we are for what we 
send to New England. The farmers in Kansas to-day are get- 
ting about 40 cents a bushel for their wheat, and it costs them 
10 cents more than that to raise it. I have knownour people to 


pile up their corn and their wheat on the open prairie, without 
e es because prices were so low they co not afford to 
ship it away. 


I shall recur to these things after a while. Iwanttosay i 


to all, and y to my most excellent neighbor from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], whom I have learned to think a 
great deal o y as well as in his official capacity, that I 


would not if I could strike out from the history of this country 
one foot of the rugged hills of New England. The brightest 
in American history are written in the blood of New Eng- 

d men. When I pass over the Boston Common, when I go 
over the ground of the greatevents which occurred there during 
the times that tried men's souls; when I look upon that rock- 
bound coast and think of the things that have occurred there in 
the past, I am proud that New England forms a part of our com- 
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mon country; I am proud that your people are mindful, sensitive 
of their interests; 1 am ahaa pops youstanding hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, man to man, in defense of your interests. 
That is natural. 
All that I am complaining of now is that my people and the 
Southern people, knowing this solidarity of the people of New 
England, who are so largely dependent upon us for their wealth, 
should be so divided while you are united, and that we should 
nap you to fight your battles, neglecting to fight our own. 
{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VOORHEES 
for a motion for a recess.] 


Friday, October 20, 1893. 


Mr. PEFFER. When the Senate took a recess last evening, 
Mr. President, I was discussing the relations existing between 
the Government of the Pope and their interests indifferent sec- 
tions of the Union, referring to our material interests in that 
connection, and also to our political interests; and by reason of 
the question which was submitted to me by the Senator from 
New eee Mr. GALLINGER], it occurred to me after the 
recess that possibly my motives were not properly understood. 
With a view of making the matter clear 1 wish to devote a very 
short time to expressing my views upon that point. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I do not wish to arouse nor 


to encourage anyth savoring of sectional prejudices or sec- 
tional animosity. e had enough of that in the past years. 
Those things brought the people into a great war, and that war 


determined that the American people will not submit to any 
forceful division of their territory, nor to any peaceable division 
of it. We are a nation broad gauged, liberal-minded, enter- 
prising, progressive, indomitable, and courageous. In what Iam 
about to say to-day, and in what I expect tosay hereafter, if lam 
permitted to conclude the remarks which are now jotted down 
and foreshadowed in the notes before me, I have no reference 
whatever to any natural differences between the pres of the 


3 States and the people of the Southern and the Western 
tates. 
We are all one people. We are all kin. We speak the same 


lang e. We have the same religion. We worship the same 
x e cherish the same memories. We are proud of our 
glorious history. Weare proud of our common ancestry, and 
our hopes for the fnture are in common. 

A great deal has been said concerning conditions existing in 
certain sections of the country, but under like circumstances 
men in the South and men in the West would have done what 
the men in the Eastern States have done. The people inhabiting 
the States to the east of us are neither better nor worse thin 
we are; but I want to draw a line between conditions existing in 
different parts of the country that will be so plain that all of us 
may look at whit is included within those lines. 

The New England States, to begin with, are small in area, 
The six States of New England altogether are but little more 
than two-thirds the size of Kansas. Put them with New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware all in one and their 
combined area is very s in comparison with that of the whole 
country; yet, while that is true, itis a fact of very great import- 
ance that all the great arteries of American commerce center in 
the city of New York. Most of the heavy owners of all our great 
railway lines reside and transact business in either New Vork, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. The great manufacturing industries 
of the country are centered within that territorial area. While 
there are vast manufacturing enterprises in other parts of the 
country, the headquarters of the manufacturing industries are 
within the States I have named. 

There is nothing unreasonable or unnatural aboutthose facts. 
They have come to us in the logical order of things, and I am 
making no complaint about it. I am calling attention to the 
fact for the purpose of using it in argument hereafter. 

This great concentration of wealth creates power ang influ- 
ence in all directions. The railroad interest is a powerful one. 
It extends throughout the entire country, There is hardly a 
county in the Union that has not one or more railway lines run- 
ning through it, and there is not a mile of that vast system that 
is not represented locally by at least one of the best lawyers to 
be found in the region. ; 

If all the lawyers who are in the employ or retained in the 
interests of one great railway system in the country were mar- 
shaled together they would form an army as large as Gen. Jack- 
son had at New Orleans, larger than Gen. Scott had at Lundy’s 
Lane. If you put together the different armies made up of 
lawyers representing the different great railway systems of the 
country you will find that the influence of the railway system 
reaches out into every county in the United States. The head- 
quarters of the railway system are in New York City, Boston, 


and Philadelphia. 


Take the manufacturing interests and the 
persons through whom the manufacturers sell their wares, the 
wholesale men, the jobbers, and the retailers, and we find that 
the whole country is honeycombed with manufacturing interest 
and its influences. 
There is stilla grea 


ter power than all of these combined cen- 
tered in New York City; that is the power which we usually 
designate as the money power. It reaches out not only into the 
towns and cities, but it reaches into the homes of the people. It 
is the greatest of all powers in this country and in the world, 

Here, then, we have the headquarters of the three most im- 
portant of all powers concentrating their influence in the East- 
ern States. One of the things which follows from that is that a 
different manner of life isencouraged there; another thing which 
follows from it is that political influences center there. Every 
important meeting of great committees is held in New York. 
I mean committees having chargeof either political or financial 
interests. When theexecutivecommittees of either of the great 
political parties confer for the purpose of Seo revenues to 
conduct a national campaign, they meet in New York City, and 
it is not too much to say that by far the largest contributions 
which go into the campaign funds for national purposes come 
from the city of New York, joined by Boston and Philadelphia, 
and it is not going too far to say that many of the same men who 
contribute to the funds of one party, likewise contribute an equal 
amount to the funds of the other party. They care not which of 
the two parties succeed,because they have the control of both. 

This gives to those men a tremendous political leverage over 
the people of the country and their businessinterests. Through 
that kind of political engineering men of great distinction and 
oratorical powers are sent to different States, where their serv- 
ices can be made most valuable from a party standpoint, as a 
general distributes his army, sending Gen. Brown to this point 
and Gen. Smith to that point and Gen. Thompson to another 
poms those points which need the presence of a skillful com- 
mander. 

We have this great intluence to contend with in every part of 
the country. It is from that sort of influence that come the 
‘blocks of five” and similar proceedings, which have disgraced 
the 3 and it is against those combined influences that my 

ment is directed. 

ence in my remarks yesterday I spoke of the difference be- 
tween the conditions existing in the eastern part of the country 
and those existing in others, and, to illustrate it, I referred to 
our territorial area, our population, the fertility of our soil, and 
our great rivers. The Ohio River between Pittsburg and 0 
has as much navigable length as the Danube in Europe; the Ar- 
kansas River has more navigable length than any river in Eu- 
rope. If all the lakes in Europe were put into one they would 
not be equal to one-half the area of Lake Erie. 

We have mines of coal, of iron, of silver, and of gold, Nar” Sepa 
if any, of which are to be found in the Eastern States. ose 
States are peculiarly manufacturing States; they are adapted to 
the great business vitality which has been nurtured there, and 
an enterprising, earnest, intelligent people have grown up, No 
wonder that they have been able to amass so much wealth and 
to exhibit such energy, because the whole country has been pay- 
ing tribute to them. : 

he Sennor on aro Nee eat rare] asked 
me yesterday if the people of New not pay for every- 
sang red receive. Yes, Mr. President, they do pay for 9 
thing they get. 

I took occasion last evening to refer to the great amount of 
surplus products which are poured out from our region of coun- 
try and what a vast amount of commerce, foreign as well as in- 
land, the States west of the Mississippi furnish in their wheat, 
their corn, their cotton, their cattle, and other live stock of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Resulting from all these conditions comes the final one, namely, 
& unity of interests so great in its influence and its power thatit 
overrides the 3 of party and of religion. e strongest 
social and political ties are not strong enough to separate that 
busy 8 when a contest of local interests is brought before 
them. en the amendment which I had the honor to pro 
pose some time ago to the pending bill was voted upon. and all 
through this discussion, we have found that party lines among 
ouf eee neighbors are wholly obliterated with a single ex- 
ception. 

e Senator from Pennsylxania Mr. CAMERON] has voted with 
the silver men in all our different votes up to the present time, 
and will doubtless continue so to yote to the end. ith that ex- 
ception all of the Senators representing the States of which I 
have been 3 have voted one way, and that against all 
propon nons roviding for the future coinage of silver money. 

hey have all voted on the side of the pending measure. The 
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reason they do so is not because they are dishonest, not because 
they want to rob anybody, but because they think their interests 
lie in that direction. 

That being true, it lays the best foundation possible for a union 
of people whose interests are alike in other directions; and there 
is nothing sectional in that. Whilethe people of New England 
and of the Eastern States join together in the protection of their 
own interests in their own way, they make no war upon the Amer- 
ican Republic, they make no war upon American institutions, 
they simply say in this body to the country ‘‘ ourinterests lie in 
that direction, and we follow our interests.” 

It so happens that they have friends, many friends, who sym- 
pathize with them in other parts of the country. While in 


some States the feeling is almost unanimous against them, yet 
in others they have a larger following. So there can be no sec- 
tional feeling charged against us. 


But the point I present to Senators from the South and from 
the West isthat, in the face of this combined 8 havin, 
no higher or better parpose than the serving of their own loc: 
material interests, the time is at hand when our votes should be 
united. I think our interests should be made common cause, 
and we should bring our votes, our voices, and our influence, 
whether private our public, to bear along the line of our own 
interests. That will not be unpatriotic; there will be nothing 
sectional about it; but it will tend to build this country faster 
than it has ever been builded before; it will tend to develop our 
resources faster than they have ever been developed before; it 
will in every way tend to the building up and perpetuation of 
this great nation of people. We shall have greater respect 
among ourselves, and we shall have greater respect abroad by 
taking this course. 

It has become perfectly evident within the last year or two, 
more especially within the last ninety days, that it is utterly im- 

practicable for this money question to disposed of on party 
Tings as they are now drawn. It is not practicable to do so, for 
the division is too great. 

Lam in favor of postponing the further consideration of the 
bi 1 until we can go before the people upon a clean-cut issue and 
let it be determined by them. Then we can come back and act 
upon it in harmony with the people’s will. 

Those newspapers which have been so clamorous for hasty ac- 
tion, declaring that the country was going to the bow-wows un- 
less the Senate acted immediately, now that they see it is im- 
possible to rush the bill through, are going so far as to say it is 
better to wait two years or five years, if need be, in order to de- 
monstrate whether or not the majority shall rule; that there is 
still something greater than this question, though thirty days 
ago thig was the greatest of all questions, and everything was 
going to destruction unless the Senate acted immediately. 

I ask the Seress to ae with ma valo I talk shout ec mat- 
ter of party tegration, not for the purpose of making a 
stump speech in the Senate, but for the purpose of emphasizing 
agreat truth. For example, we find that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], perhaps the most distinguished Republi- 
enn of his day, and the chairman of the Committee on Finance 

Mr. VOORHEES], who has charge of this bill, and other Repub- 
ican and Democratic Senators, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, andother members of the 
Cabinet are in apes e urging the passage of the bill. 

in order to bring before the Senate the thought which is in 
my mind, let me trace the public hisvory of the Senator from 
Ohio, beginning with 1867, when he attended a conference of 
financiers in the city of Paris. From what he learned there, from 
what he saw, or believed he saw, he became convinced, if he had 
not been before that time, that the best thing for the people of 
the United States to do in their financial affairs was to adopt a 
gold standard. He believed, from what hesaw and learned there, 
that in a little while Germany, and possibly France, would go to 
the gold standard; at any rate, that the feeling was strong in 
Germany. Coming home with that view of the matter, very 
naturally the Senator from Ohio took a leading part in our finan- 
cial legislation —for-he is one of that class of men who can not 
follow—his natural gifts and acquirements make him just like 
his great brother, Gen. Sherman, a leader of men and not a fol- 
lower. His counsel was in the direction of a gold standard in 
the United States, and from that time until the present the Sena- 
tor has consistently followed that line. 

In 1859 the Senator advocated the proposition that all of our 
paper iy Sat were payable in the end in coin—gold and sil- 
ver coin. 

In 1870 the Senator advocated the funding bill, which made a 
provision that all of our outstanding indebtedness, with the ex- 
ception of the United States notes and fractional currency, should 
be put into long-time bonds, and the debt funded in that way, 
payania in coin. 

‘hen, when 1873 came along, the Senator favored the act of 


that year revising the mintage laws—the act which omitted the 


silver dollar from our coinage. 

The Senator advocated the resumption act of 1875, and as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury collected the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 
He hasallalong—since 1867—favored the single gold basis. The 
Senator has not been in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at any time since 1867. The Senator from Ohio anda 
majority of Republican Senators, with the gentlemen who are 
in the leadership of the Democratic party, are in perfect accord 
upon the pro itions contained in the penang bill. On the 
other hand, there has been a gradual falling off of Republicans, 
a gradual falling off of Democrats, a falling away and a loosen- 
ing of party ties, and a new combination has been formed in the 
Senate, made up of Senators representing the three parties— 
Republican, Democrat, and Populist—a combination agreed in 
favor of free coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio and 
opposing monometallism. 

A large number of Republican and Democratic Senators are 
agreed on the other side. Weare arrayed in two great bodies; 
and that is why it is claimed that the Government is paralyzed. 
But there is no truth in that statement; it is nonsense, the mere 
vaporing of morbid imagination. There is no paralysis in the 
Government. The Government was never so lively as at this 
hour; there has never been so much spirit in the legislative body 
as there is now; there has not been in a quarter of a century as 
much life in the Senate as there has been in the last sixty days. 

It is proposed, I see in the press, which seems to be legislating 
for us, that we are to the bill and let it take effect at some 
time in the future. You will begin to strangle the people and 
complete the work four years from to-day; so that during all 
that time we are to understand we shall dead at the end of 
four or five years; they will let us live and linger along, while 
their power grows stronger and stronger; and, if it can be so ar- 
ranged, the two old pees will be kept together, with the nom- 
inating powers in New York, with the sinews of war in New 
York, with all the great social, political, and material influences 
in the Eastern States, to keep the rest of the country in sub- 
ser vience. 

There has been a consistency in the methods of the gold mon- 
ometallists from the time we went to the gold standard down to 
the present hour. It was largely confined to the Republican party 
in the beginning, but now the Democratic party, having the power 
of government in its hands, is quite as strongly for the gold 
basis as its old enemy. Populists have been insisting ever since 
we have been organized that the money question is at the front, 
and now when the brute test is being made, we find Democrats 
who favor the 8 of the bill and Republicans of like mind 
join hands to force the measure through. 

Mr. President, our newspaper critics insist that a new issue is 
coming to the front, and perhaps it is, because in the discussion 
of what is involved in this bill a great many new questions will 
rise. I have something here from the New York Herald under 
date of the 13th instant, headed, It is now a conflict between 
democracy and oligarchy,” in which this language is used: 


Vitally important to the prosperity of the country as the issue of repeal 
is, it has sunk toa et ace the scandalous spectacle presented in the 
Senate Chamber at Washington. — 

It is overshadowed by a far tn ps and broader issue—one which involves 
a fundamental principle of republican government. 

That issue is whether under the American Constitution the edict of the 
few or the rule of the many is supreme; whether in short, this Government 
is a democracy or an oligarchy. 

The attitude of the few mining-camp Senators is not the attitude of a mi- 
nority asserting its constitutionalrights. However plausible their pretense 
hitherto may have been, they now stand by their own acts unmasked and 
pilloried before the nation as obstructionists, pure and simple, bent on pre- 
venting a vote in order to override the will of the majority, paralyze the 
functions of the Senate, and block the way to legislation demanded by the 
people and essential to the welfare of the country. 

To this end, they have not scrupled to force a spectacle at once scandal- 
ous to the Senate and revolting to the country—the spectacle of a great 
8 forum turned into an arena for a trial of brute force and animal 
endurance. 


I ask, who precipitated this trial of brute force upon the Sen- 
ate? Who imported it here? Not the silver Senators. 

To wield the power of oligarchs, they have not hesitated to resort to con- 
stitutional rebellion and parliamentary anarchy. 

We have brought to our ears from the outside of the Cham- 
ber sounds purporting to be echoes of the public voice: allega- 

| tions that Senators, honorable men, actuated by the highest and 

purest motives, are governed in their conduct here by a dispo- 
sition to obstruct the business of the Government and to para- 
lyze the industries of the country. Furthermore, it is charged 
that our conduct is rebellious, and partakes of the nature of re- 
bellion and revolution. 

On the 15th day of the month, last Sunday, the New York 
World said: 


Is it seriously proposed to compromise the right of the majority to rule? 
Who ig ta to propose or to make a surrender of the essence of popular gov- 
ernmen 
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So asks the World. I ask, in response, who is asking anything 
of the kind? Who is here proposing to overturn the law and 
the es and the customs of this body or to violate any provis- 
ion of the Constitution? 


There are some things— 
Says the World 


There are some things that do not admit of compromise. The integrity of 
the Union was one of them. The right of the majority to rule is another. 
The honor and credit of the nation are in the same category. 

The majority of the a should stand, to the end of this Congress if nec- 
essary, upon its right to vote, and for the right of the people to have their will 
embodied in law. In refusing compromise it is resisting revolution. 


The same point which the Herald brings out. Here we have 
the great center of poures influence saying to the country, 
“ Here is a little faction of mining-camp Senators, men coming 
from the sige-brush region, who, by reason of long customs and 
usages ”—which they forget to say are the law of the land-“ are 
permitted to stand between the majority of the people and the 
majority of this body, defeating the popular will and paralyzing 
the energies of the Government.” eare not so able, we are not 
so strong in mental endowments, not so well equipped in parlia- 
mentary knowledge, and in all of the great agencies adapted for 
the work as our fathers were, but we are waging battle as best 
we can in the name of the people. We are not traitors nor reb- 
els, and we do not intend thatour position shall be misconstrued 
either now or when the end comes. 

I read again from the same paper—the World—dated the same 
day, October 18: 

There is much more at stake now than financial relief. 


They can easily pass over what was announced a little while 
ago in trumpet tones as necessary to the vital interests of the 
country! e 
Weir will recorded in'isw. ‘There can PA DO compromise wiih those Who of- 
say to deny that right. 

We have insisted from the beginning that when the time 
comes—and we have as much right to determine that time as 
anybody—we will be ready to vote. Personally, I think that 
time is not ins Roe! distant; and Iwill say, furthermore, that per- 
sonally I have been ready to vote at any time since this discus- 
sion began. I should much have preferred to speak for my 
ple and to give the reasons governing my conduct here, and for 
the vote which I shall give; butI have been ready to vote at an 
time had the majority forced the issue, as it might have done 
the rules had permitted it to do so in spite of our . It 
was, however, because these rules, which have been so fre- 
quently quoted by Senators as a part of the Constitution, were 
interposed that the friends of the bill could not force their will 
upon the rest of us. There is a time for all things, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and there will be a time to vote on this bill. 

A little further. The World on the 19th instant said: 


REPEAL IS INEVITABLE, 


The repeal of the silver-purchase clause is inevitable if the majority 
holds its ground, as it must do or cover itself with contempt. 

The result may be delayed. It may even fail to be achieved at this session. 
But the bill will stand as unfinished business to the end of this Congress un- 
less repealers give up repeal. 

Itis worth a struggle to March 4, 1895, if need be, to establish again the 
ie ht of the majority to rule and to affirm the power of the Senate to legis- 


There is no revolution in that, Mr. President. Even this loud- 
mouthed organ of the gold party in New York, that has been in- 
sisting that we have been guilty of treason, and rebellion, and 
revolution in delaying the vote, when we only asked that the 
vote be delayed until we could be heard, is willing to postpone 
the matter for a year or two years, and let the country drift 
along as best it may. 2 

But there is more to follow. I now come to a peculiar and 
alarming feature of this outside discussion, this alleged expres- 
sion of the public will. I have an article from the New York 
Times of last Sunday, from which I will read a paragraph: 

It is of no consequence what the compromise may be. Any compromise 
now is surrender of the rights of the people in one branch of Congress. 
A measure that might have been accepted with honor when the session 
opened— 

That is to say, a compromise proponon which might have 
been accepted with honor when the session began— 
would now be as bad, as fatally bad, as free coinage itself, because any con- 
cession to the minority is a proclamation to the American people that on 


finance the Democratic party is in the hands and at the mercy of the little 
squad of revolutionists who are by this step allowed to dictate terms to the 


party. 
+ * + + s $ s 


Even if it could be carried through a Senate caucus, we donot belieyethat 
the House would throw away the reward of the splendid cour: 
by which it responded to the people's wishes in August. And 


and fidelity 
political in- 


sanity could so far prevail in the House, Mr. Cleveland must be relied upon 
to interpose the people's veto to the attempted betrayal of their rights. 


The Times, advocating the Democratic policy, urging the Dem- 
ocratic 1 to get itself together and frame a bill and pass 
it, now insists, when it discovers that the particular bill which 
it wants passed can not be d just now, that if the Demo- 
cratic party gets itself together and proposes any sort of a com- 
promise, the House must not disgrace itself and agree to the 
amendment; but that if it should go so far in the way of political 
lunacy, the President of the United States must interpose his 
veto in order to prevent the consummation of the outrage. The 
very thing that the Times and parers of its kind advocated in 
the first place, they now condemn in the party that is held respon- 
sible for the legislation of the country, as the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] said the other day; they condemn the act of 
a majority in case that party shall agree upon a compromise 
measure. It is not a majority measure these violent papers 
want; it is a repeal bill they want, and they care not how revo- 
lutionary the proceeding may be. 

The spirit which instigates such articles as that is the spirit 
which foments revolution, rebellion, and anarchy. This same 
New York Times sent one of its reporters out to interview an 
eminent lawyer of New York City, and to procure the views of 
that lawyer concerning the rules of this body and the rights of 
the majority under the rules; whether or notsome means within 
the rules or within the power of the Senate could not be devised 
by which to suppress this irrepressible minority, to get rid of 
these revolutionists and their rebellious conduct. 

Mr. President, pause long enough, if you please, to think of 
the enormity of such a proceeding, that a great newspaper, and 
especially one founded by Henry J. Raymond and his IgA 
triots, should send out upon the street to a lawyer and ask his 
views, for the purpose of publishing them to the world, as to 
what the Senate can do in certain emergencies. The lawyer 
asked as to the practicability of some plan to force a vote in the 
Senate. His suggestion is a heroic one, but, as he said, the 
situation is one which demands heroic treatment. Think of a 
great newspaper taking the advice of its lawyer as to how heroic 
treatment may be administered in the Senate of the United 
States for the purpose of manufacturing a false and pernicious 

ublic sentiment against delay in reaching a vote in this body. 

he very thing—revolution—that those papers condemned they 
are trying to foster and encourage. 


The obstruction in the Senate can be overcome at any time— 


Said this eminent lawyer— 


and whenever the Presiding Officer, Vice-President STEVENSON, sees fit to 
boldly moet it. 

Assuming there is a clear majority in favor of the repeal of the purch a 
clause of the Sherman silver law, Mr. STEVENSON can press a vote, with the 
consent of that majority, 3 there is no rule recognized of cloture or 
call for the previous question. Ə method is perfectly simple. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. President, it is a perfectly simple thing, in 
a lawyer’s office in the city of New York, to prescribe rules for 
the conduct of this great body, a body that was organized in 
1789, and is the same body to-day that it was then—always ready 
for duty, two-thirds of its members always in office, always or- 
ganized, ready upon the call of the President. ‘ The method is 
perfectly simple,” says this lawyer. 


The Presiding OMcer declines toentertain dilatory motions, and on appeals 
from his decision the majority sustains him. He then puts a vote on the 
main question, after 8 of the various amendments then before the 
House, without recognizing any further motions to amend, has the vote and 
majority recorded, certifies the bill to the President, which, with his signa- 
ture, becomes a law, 9 half the rules and customs of the Senate may 
have been violated in enacting it. 


He then goes on inthat style to theendof the interview. This 
article appeared in the Sunday issue of the New York Times. 
On the next day, Monday, was a dispatch in the Washington 
REA nedos Equal to Revolution.” It is a dispatch from Ann 

rbor, Mich.: 


Judge Thomas M. Cooley said to-day with reference to his receut state- 
ment to ex-Mayor Hodges, of Baltimore, that the action of the Senate in per- 
mitting the minority to defeat the silver bill by avowedly dilatory tactics 
was subversive of the Constitution. 

It is a parliamentary principle of representative government that the ma- 
jority shall rule. It Was the intention of the founders of our Constitution, 
and embodied in the Constitution, that the majority in each House of Con- 
gress should control the deliberations of that House, any exception to this 
rule being specifically stated. Now, for a majority of the Senate to concede for 
any reason that a rule of practice in debate, or of Senatorial courtesy, makes 
it possible for a minority to prevent legislation by indefinitely prol 
debate, is equal to revolution. It is as much revolution as though accom- 
plished with arms and violence. 


I call attention to these facts in order that the country may 
understand how it is being attempted to manufacture a public 
sentiment to place those of us who are op d to the passage of 
the bill in the catalogue of revolutionists and rebels. Thomas 
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M. Cooley, a respected jurist, now in the employ of a great cor- 


re is going to lecture to the country u the rules of the 
mate and upon the action of this body with special reference 
to our present conduct in relation to the pending bill. Mr, 
President, this is a most dangerous proceeding. Although there 
is nothing wrong, but everything right, in the people of the 
country discussing what we do in this body, yet when it comes 
to a great corporation, whether a newspaper corporation or a 
railway company, or what not; asking the opinions of a lawyer, 
and having those opinions published to the world for the pur- 
pose of arousing discontent andillf eling against this body, it is 
à proceeding thatcan not be characterized in too strong language. 
Ail I desire to say about it is, let not a Cæsar come into this 
body and then there will be no need of a Brutus. 

I wish to state my concurrence in the opinion of the President 
of the United States when he stated, if public rumor can be re- 
lied upon, that any compromise with the silver men, as he 
termed them, would be a surrender of the principle involved. 

The President sees the situation with 3 earness, and he 
has the hon ‘sty and the courage to say boldly to the American 
people, I do not believe in free coinage; I do not want any free 
co He goes on tostate,ia his letter to Governor Northen, 
what he wants and what he does not want. The President sees 
clearly that any compromise which will 1 postpone or 
which will yield in any manner to the silver Senators is a sur- 
render to that extent. 

On the other hand, we believe that any compromisé which 
does not give to us what we asked from the beg „namely, 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, is a surrender upon our 
part. So I give notice once more that, so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as are concerned those with whom I act politically, 
we do not propose to accept or to offer any other compromise 
than that, because we believe, just asthe President of the United 
States believes, that more than that isa surrender of 
Se aes involved. It is the principle for which we con- 


We believe more. We believe that any surrender of the prin- 
ciple at this time will, to that extent, stre: en the hands of 
the other side, so that when the contest shall come again, as it 
will come, until the people’s will is respected, we shall have just 
that much more tooppose. We intend to hold what we have, and 
get all we can. 

Itis currently reported, too, Mr. President, that among the 
only possible conditions by which this discussion may be bridged 
over for a time is that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
armed with the power and authority to increase the interest- 
bearing debt of the country to the extent of from $200,000,000 to 
$300,00u,000. The people do not want any more bonds issued. 
Ifa vote were taken upon that question—and it will be after a 
while—there would be an overwhelming majority against it. I 
believe that fully 90 per cent of the rove of this country, upon 
1 di issue, would vote against the proposition to issue 

mds. 


Why issue bonds? If our bonds are pa they are good be- 
cause the credit of the people is good. If our bonds are good for 
that reason, our notes are good for the same reason. issue 
bonds in order that a few people may have a permanent invest- 
ment in our interest-bearingsecurities, rather than to issue our 
promissory notes? If our creditors are not willing to accept our 
notes, let them accept our wheat, our corn, our silver, or our 

ld—anything we have to sell, if they prefer them to our notes. 

o more bonds for us, Mr. President, no more bonds for us. 

If we need more money, and if we issue Treasury notes to sup- 
ply the need, the notes will all go into cireulation and do the 
work of money. If we issue bonds, and buy gold with them, we 
will put the gold into the Treasury as a reserve fund, and we 
shall have that much more money l idle; and if our present 
por shall be pursued, the Secretary of the T will not 

permitted to touch it for the payment of a dollar of our in- 
debtedness. 

This delay, Mr. President, is a very hopeful one. Every day 
of delay is giving the people that much more time to study the 
subject for themselves, and they will be the better able to take 
a hand in the debate when the question comes before them. The 
bankers will scold, of course, and the newspapers will threaten; 
politicians, who have misled and betrayed the le that they 
should represent, will rave and storm. But, Mr. ident, as 
we say in the West, let them howl; the Government still lives. 
If we shall be able to defeat the ipanaa of this bill and thus de- 
stroy the unholy alliance of the A istration with Wall 
street, the struggle will become memorable in parliamentary 
history. for the Senate of the United States will have proved it- 


self to be the refuge of constitutional liberty. 
Avarice, and the wealth, influence, and power that come from 
its gratification, have destroyed every great nation that has gone 


down in the Landed aristocracy is incompatible with in- 
dividual liberty. With the rapid accumulation of wealth by a 
few men, they become arbitrary, insolent, and in the end, unless 
=, are successfully resisted, take away from the people their 
political and individual Koor. 

Mr. President, after this debate had been under way ten days, 
or ity p I had the honor to offer a resolution, which T 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 


First. Whether, and in what the national banks, or any of them, 
in the cities of Hoston, New York. and Philadelphia, are betas now com 


ducted in violation of law. 

Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in 
lawful money. 

Third. Whether said banks, or any of them, are d rates of in- 


terest higher ee — provided by law for the loan of money or in dis- 


counting notes 


That resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance on 
the 31st day of August. It was reported to the Senate but a few 
days ago. It required about forty-five days for the Committee 
on Finance to determine whether or not it should report the 
resolution favorabiy. Nogreat principle wasinvolved; no great 
question was at issue; nothing upon which the welfare of the 
country immediately depended. Yetit required aboutforty-five 
days for a committee of this body to report such a resolution. 
In the meantime we have been discussing this great question 
only about five days longer than that, and we have not yet reached 
a vote. I submit the two facts in order that in this matter of 
delay there may be a comparison drawn not to our injury. 

Mr. President, a little while ago, 1 week , the sen- 
for Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] addressed the 
Senate in a very able argument from his standpoint. Speaking 
at that time, and under the circumstances, the Senator was 
regarded as speaking for the Administration; so that what he 
said we may assume to be in harmony with the views of the pow- 
ers that be. Among the first things to which the Senator called 
attention was the subject of bimetallism, and he defined it sub- 
stantially in the following 1 : That bimetallism is opèn- 
ing the mints to the free mintage of both metals at the legal ra- 
tio. Iwas anxious to ask the Senator a question just at that 
point, but was denied the privilege in the Senator's usual cour- 
teous way. The question was „whether the Senator would 
vote for such a bill as would be drawn in case bimetallism, ashe 
defined it, were to be provided for—enacted, the opening of the 
mints to the free mintage of both metals at a legal ratio. 

There is a le; ratio, Mr. President, and there is ony one, 
and it has been in existence ever since the year 1837, that is, the 
ratio of 16 of silver tol of gold. Thatis the legal ratio between 
the two metals at this hour. This thing of parity between the 
metals is, with due respect, mere moonshine. The way to estab- 
lish parity between the two metals for coin purposes is to name 
the parity in the law. The way to maintain it is to enforce the 
law. 

The Senator says that bimetallism is opening the mints to 
the free mintage of both metals at the legal ratio. On the con- 
trary, the Senator is not willing to incorporate in this bill any 
recognition whatever of the future mintage of silver. That has 
been tested, not only by question and answer by and from indi- 
vidual Senators, but by a direct vote on a call of the names of 
Senators, and the Senator from New Jersey votes loudly against 
a proposition to carry into effect the doctrine that he preaches 
in his address. 

One of the strange things in this discussion is the position of 
some Senators upon the point to which Lam calling the attention 
of the Senate. ey insist that they are now and always have 
been bimetallists, and yetevery time we undertake to test them 
they show to us that they are not bimetallists. They may be in 
the sweet by and by. 

The Senator from Indiana, Mr. VOORHEES, and the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. GORDON, and a number of others that I might 
name have all along—— 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PEREINSin the chair). The 
Senator from Indiana will state his point of order. 

Mr. TURPIE. My point of order is that a Senator can not be 
named on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the 
point of order is well taken. One Senator mustrefer to another 
as the senior or the junior Senator from his State. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not understand what the point of order is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is that it 
is discourteous to call a Senator by name. The Chair decides 
that a Senator in referring to another Senator should not ad- 
dress him by name, but as the senior Senator or junior Senator 
from his State. 
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Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senator from Kansas be al- 
roceed in order. : 
ESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think a 
motion is necessary. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PEFFER, — apon to sa uus =r ee e re 
during the past years nators who favor the passage of t 
F who op the bill are teaching 
at this time, but they are changing th ir course of action while 
they insist that they have not changed their opinions. ; 

it is well known that the opinions of the gentleman who is 
now the President of the United States have been uently 
pronounced in opposition to further silver coinage. e was 
elected with the knowledge of what his opinions on that subject 
wers. He has neverrecanted; he does not recant now. He has 
built up an administration around him intended to carry into 
execution his views of public policy as he had expressed them 
time and ag in upon this question. 

If Senators would come out boldly and say what seems to the 
rest of us to be so ap nt, it would give more consistency, 
if I may use the word in that connection, or at least coherency 
to their remarks. Then we would understand that it is nota 

of opinion, but it is achange of action in the interest of 
a political party. 
here is another point to which I wish to call attention, but 
which has been so uently and so elaborately argued that but 
a word is necessary. It concerns the remarks of the Senator 
som New J BRA that under the se pens Aa a Sherine: law 
the Treasury artmentis required to pay in gold the ury 
notes issued in the 8 silver bullion. 

Mr. President. there is no such requirement in the Sherman 
law. On the contrary, the Secretary is 2 to coin of the 
silver purchased under the provisions of act enough silver 
dollars to redeem the notes that are issued. It is alleged that 
in the law the Secretary shall redeem all notes in coin; and if 
there were nothing more than that there would be no question 
about what kind of coin was meant, but in connection with this 
requirement to redeem the notes in coin is a declaratory state- 
ment that it is the policy of the United States to maintain a 

ty between the two metals. Nobody has ever yet been able 
explain the me of the word “parity” in the connection 
in which it is used in paragraph. 

If it is meant to maintain a parity between two metals—and 
that is what it says—it must be two metals that have the same 
opportunity in the open market, two metals that are bought and 
soid as commodities, like corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
But to say that it can apply to two metals when the price of one 
of them is regulated by law and the other by competition in the 
market, is to cast suspicion on the intelligenceof the framers of 
the measure; and that would be a very improper thing to do. 

The law bas already established the relation between the two 
metals, and the act refers to that fact, the ratio as now es- 
tablished or as may be established by law. the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had redeemed the Treasury notes with sil- 
vercoin, as he was in the i inclined to do, there would 
have been no trouble about the parity. 

If we had a system of free co like that I propose in the 
amendment which I offered this afternoon, the coins would 
out at once among the prope. The first hands in which the 
coins come would be the hands of the people, where they would 
sa Then there would be no question raised about parity. 

hen wə have a system of r d I think coinage is 
much better than the purchase of bullion and coining in limited 
amounts—when we have a systemof coinage that will supply the 
demands of the common people of the country, put it into their 
hands in the first instance, we will find that it will always cir- 
culate among the people and will never get further away than 
tothe banks in the immediate vicinity; it will be always out 
there, and the Treasury will not be disturbed about it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in 1873 our unit was changed 
from the silver do. to the gold dollar, the value of the unit 
was not changed. The silver and the gold in these coins is not 
the standard of value. The standard of value is what is in- 
cluded in the word dollar. How that is to be ascertained and 
how it was ascertained originally is a curious matter and one 
full of interest. It was simply by the division of the values as 
compared with the labor represented in the surplus products of 
the ple—that which went out into commerce. One or two 
articles were singled out originally, and the one article selected 
which more nearly would divide all the rest either as acommon 
divisor or by being subdivided itself. As time passed on gold and 
silver took the place of everything else, and when we came to 
determine the unit of our value the word “dollar” was used. 

Now, Mr. President, mark this language, the value of the 
dollar or unit was to be the same as tue value of the S 
milled dollar. What was that value? It has never been deter- 


mined. It has never been defined in the law. The only thing 
that has been done about it was that 1,000 Spanish milled dollars 
were melted up, if I have correctly read, and the mass was di- 
vided by 1,000, and it was found that the one-thousandth part of 
the $1,000 in mass contained just 3714 grains of pure silver. So 
we have been in the habit of calling the value of the dollar 371 
grains of silver, while in truth and in fact that is not the value 
of it at all, but the value of it is what the 3711 grains of silver 
will purchase in the open market of articles the people want to 
usa. That is the way to determine the value of the dollar. 

If you will trace the history of the coinage of this dollarfrom . 
1792 down through the different acts to the present, you will 
find that in all cases the same quantity of pure silver has beea 
retained in the coin all the way through. In the old coin of 
1795, one of which I have in my pocket, 3711 grains of silver 
were placed. The silver coin of 1892, one of which I have also 
in my pockef, contains the same quantity of silver. We are in 
the habit of speaking of the value of the silver coin as be 
371i grains of silver when in point of fact, while that is weigh 
out and counted as the silver dollar, it is not its value, but the 
value is what it will purchase in the market. : 

In the act of 1873, while the unit was changed from the silver 
dollar to the gold dollar, the value of the dollar itself was not 
changed. In the strict construction of law the value of our unit 
to-day, the dollar, is just what 3714 grains of silver will buy in 
the open market. t is the value of the dollar. We find 
that other property has fallen just about as fast as silver has 
falien, and that this cular quantity of pure silver will pur- 
chase about as much of wheat and corn and oats and rye and 
cotton in the open market as it did in 1873, when it was worth 
3 per cent more than what was regarded as a dollar’s worth of 
gold. This is an added reason in favor of our side of this ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding the change of our coin unit from silver 
to gold, the value of the dollar remains the same. 

Speaking of a very large class of people who are scattered all 
over the country in immense numbers, whose homes are isolated 
and whose business requires them to live far apart in their 
neighborhoods—I mean farmers—I call attention to the fact 
that their situation is changed quite as much as the situation in 
which other classes of people are placed. The manufac 
classes, for example, are living under conditions so different now 
as compared with ea! forty, and fifty years ago as toamount 
to a transformation. ith the multi city of invention, with 
the addition of improved machinery labor-saving implements, 
the efficiency of the workman has been increased on the general 
average about fourfold or fivefold. 

It is so in our carrying trade. We can all remember the old- 
fashioned stage and the freight wagon. A day or two ago 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was kind 
enough to distribute among a few Western Senators a lecture 
delivered a short time ago before the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, giving a history of the old Santa Fe trade, a largo partot 
which passed through the State of Kansas. The old t over 
which the wagons and the ox teams and the riders wended their 


way with freight is still visible. Some of the old landmarks, the 
old watering places, and the camping grounds are still there 
visible. that has passed as adream. Our children know 


nothing of it except what they read in history, and yet they are 
periectly fresh in our memory. 

During the last Congress a bill was introduced proposing to 
appropriate money for certain parties for compensation to cer- 
tain freight-carriers who went over the plains in 1857 during the 
Mormon rebellion. Now our age is carried as rapidly as a 


bird flies. In every department of industry these changes have 
taken place. 
In 1790 the cost of carrying our mails and of running the en- 


tire machinery of the pos business of the country was only 
about $22,000, and the income was about $28,000. On the 30th of 
June, 1890, the number of post-offices in the country was 62,401; the 
number of mail routes was over 26, 000, and their aggregate 
length was over 428,000 miles. The total aggregate of all the 
trips made on all the routes, both ways daily, is equal to a line 
that would encircle the earth at the equator forty-one times. 
Packages sent through the mails during the year, all told, 
amounted to over 4,000,000,000, more than half of w were 
letters, and the total expense of the business of the Department 
was $66,000,000 in round numbers. The total revenue wasabout 
$58,000,000. The estimated cost of carrying the mails on rail- 
roads alone for the year 1891 was $22,000,000 in round numbers. 

One hundred years ago 90 per cent of our population lived on 
farms—indeed the latest estimate is about 95 per cent—and 
transportation was so expensive that the surplus wheat and corn 
had no market value whatever 50 miles away from a town. 
Transportation 50 miles ate up the cost of the grain. We have 
now about five million farms, and they are valued at something 
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over $11,000,000,000. Ten years ago the value of farm machin- 
ery was $406,000,000, in round numbers, and our farm live stock 
was worth fifteen hundred million. Our average annual pro- 
duction of wheat in the last twelve years has been a little upward 
of 500,000,000 bushels, and of corn we have raised nearly four 
times as much. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has shortened the distance be- 
tween Bombay to Liverpool about 10,000 miles and cheapened the 
ee TT 50 per cent. Wheat wn in India may be 
landed in Britain now at 50 cents a bushel total cost. One man 
and three horses now plow as much ground with one plow as 
two men and four horses did with two plows formerly. One man 
with a seed drill will sow seed on twice as much ground as he 
could by sowing broadcast by hand. One man with a binder will 
put in sheaf as much wheat as twelve persons did before the 
reaper was invented. On the whole one man does as much work 
on the farm as two men did under theold régime, and more in 
some lines of work. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. FAULK- 
NER for a motion to take a recess.] 


Saturday, October 21, 1893. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, there is no better way to es- 
timate the general condition of the people of the United States 
than to measure it by the condition of the farmers, and I was 
talking upon that subject when the recess was taken dich gary § 
I had occasion to speak about the progress of agricultural meth- 
ods, improvements in farm machinery, and in other respects, 
resulting in a greatly increased efficiency of farm labor, intend- 
ing to show thereby that farmers have been improving in their 
methods as well as manufacturers and railroad builders and men 
in other departments of industry. 

This morning I wish to call attention to the falling off in the 
rofits of the farmer's business, and to trace as nearly as may be 
rom contemporaneous conditions what have been measurably, 

at least, the causes of this falling off. 

The American farmer of to-day is altogether a different sort 
of a man from his ancestor of fifty or a hundred yearsago. A 
great mea men and women now living remember when farmers 
were largely manufacturers; that is to say, they made a great 
many implements for their own use. Every farmer had an as- 
sortment of tools with which he made wooden implements, as 
forks and rakes, handles for his hoes and plows, spokes for his 
wagon, and various other implements made wholly out of wood. 
Then the farmer produced flax and hemp and wool and cotton. 
These fibers were prepared upon the farm; they were spun into 
varn, woven into cloth, mađe into garments, and worn at home. 

very farm had upon it a little shop for wood and iron work, 
and in the dwelling were cards and looms; carpets were woven, 
bedclothing of different sorts were prepared; upon every farm 
geese were kept, their feathers used for supplying the home de- 
mand with sand pillows, the surplus being disposed of at the 
nearest market town. 

During the winter season wheat and flour and corn meal were 
carried in large wagons drawn by teams of six to eight horses a 
hundred or two hundred miles to market and traded for farm 
supplies for the next year—groceries and dry goods. Besides 
this, mechanics were scattered among the farmers. The farm 
wagon was in process of building a year or two; the material 
was found near the shop; the character of the timber to be used 
was stated in the contract; it had to be procured in a certain 
season and kept in the drying process a length of time specified, 
so that when the material was brought together in proper form 
and the wagon made both parties to the contract knew where 
every stick of it came from and how long it had been in season- 
ing. During winter time the neighborhood carpenter prepared 
sashes and blinds and doors and molding and cornices for the 
next season’s building. When the frosts of autumn came the 
shoemaker repaired to the dwellings of the farmers, and there, 
in acorner set apart to him, he made up shoes for the family 
during the winter. 3 

All these things were done among the farmers, and a large 
part of the expense was paid with products of the farm. When 
winter approached the butchering season was at hand; meat for 
family use during the next year was prepared and preserved in 
the smokehouse. The orchard supplied fruitfor cider, for apple- 
butter, and for preserves of different kinds, amply sufficient to 
supply the wants of the family during the year, with some to 
spare. Wheat was thrashed, a little ata time, just enough to 


supply the needs of the family for ready money, and not enough 
to make it necessary to waste one stal 
was saved and put to use. 

One of the results of that sort of economy was that compara- 
tively a very small amount of money was required to conduct the 
business of farming. A hundred dollars average probably was 


of straw. Everything 


as much as the largest farmers of that day needed in the way of 
cash to meet the demands of their farm work, paying for hired 
help, repairs of tools, and all other incidental expenses, because 
so much was paid for in produce. 

Coming from that time to the present we find that everything 
nearly has been changed. All over the West particularly the 
farmer thrashes his wheat all at one time; he disposesof it all at 
one time, and ina great many instances the straw is wasted. He 
sells his hogs and buys bacon and pork; he sells his cattle and 
buys fresh beef and canned beef or corned beef, as the case may 
be; he sells his fruit and buys it back in cans. If he raises flax 
at all, instead of Hoda) it into yarn and making gowns for his 
children, as he did fifty years or more ago, he thrashes his flax, sells 
the seed, and burns the straw. Not more than one farmer in fifty 
now keeps sheep at all; he relies upon the large sheep farmer for 
the wool, which is put into cloth or clothing ready for his use. 

Instead of nering closing made up on the farm in his own 
house or by a neighbor woman or country tailor a mile away, he 
either purchases his clothing ready made at the nearest town or 
he buys the cloth and has a city tailor make it up for him. In- 
stead of making implements which he uses about the farm— 
forks,rakes, etc.—he goes to town to purchase even a handle for 
his ax or his mallet; he purchases twine and rope and all sorts 
of needed material made of fibers; he buys his cloth and his 
clothing; he buys his canned fruit and preserved fruit; he se 4 
hams and shoulders and mess pork and mess beef; indeed, he 
buys nearly everything now that he produced at one time him- 
self, and these things all cost money. 

Now, I wish to refer to some statistical information, which I 
collected three years ago with a great deal of time and labor 
and as far as it was ible to procure accuracy it was done. 1 
prepared a tabulated statement showing the number of farms 
and the value of farm implements and of live stock, the number 
of horses and of mules and asses, and of work oxen, of milch 
cows anc other cattle, of sheep, of swine, and of the number of 
pounds of butter, cheese, and of the bushels of corn, and oats, 
and wheat, and rye, and the number of pounds of wool, and of 
bales of cotton and tons of hay, and pounds of hops, of rice, and 
of tobacco, and of bushels of Irish potatoes and of sweet pota- 
toes, in the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 

All of the figures relating to these different items for the year 
1890 have not yet been brought under my observation, and I 
have not been able to bring them together in connection with 
those for the other four years. It appears from this tabulated 
statement that the average value of farms in 1850 was $2,257. In 
1880 it was $2,543, and the average size of farms had decreased 
from 202 acres in 1850 to 134 acres in 1880. It will be observed 
that the size of our farms is decreasing; that whereas the num- 
ber of acres in an average farm in 1850 was 202 acres, in 1880 it 
had diminished to 134 acres. I have no doubt that when the 
final summary of the Eleventh Census is given tous we will 
discover that the average farm has decreased to 120, or perhaps 
less than that number of acres, 

The average value of the acres included in farms in 1850 was 
$11; in 1880 it had increased to $19, an increase of $8 per acre, or 
73 per cent in the whole period from 1850 to 1880. e increase 
in value of live stock during the thirty-year period was 176 per 
cent; of farm implements, 170 per cent; increase in pounds of but- 
ter, 148 per cent: bushels of corn, 196 per cent; oats, 178 per cent; 
wheat, 357 per cent; rye, 40 per cent; pounds of wool, 196 per 
cent; cotton, 133 per cent; tons of hay, 154 per cent; pounds of 
hops, 651 per cent—the largest increase in the entire list; to- 
bacco, 137 per cent; Irish potatoes, 1 1 5 cent; making a gen- 
eral average increase on all these different items of personal 
property equal to about 200 per cent. 

Comparing these figures and analyzing their meaning, it would 
appear that the increase, including the rise in the value of land, 
and the increase in the productive force of machinery, together 
with the fall in cost of transportation, the general average de- 
velopment and growth of agriculture during the period begin- 
ning with the year 1850 and ending with the year 1880 did not 
exceed 200 per cent. 

This, Mr. President, is a very important matter. It appears 
from estimates made by our best statisticians, standard econo- 
mists, both in this country and in Europe, that, comparing four 

reat departments of our business, agriculture has made the 
east progress, the railroad interest taking the lead, the bank- 
ing interest coming next in order, manufactures third, agricul- 
ture fourth, running over a period of about forty years, ending 
in,-say, 1890. 

The figures which represent the proportional development of 
those four great departments of business are about these: For 
railroading, the figures 15; for banking, the figure 8; for manu- 
factures, the figure 4; for agriculture, the figure2. Every other 
oe line of business takes the lead of the greatest of all in- 

ustries, that of agriculture. What is the particular and the 
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immediate cause of this disparity is matter for the profoundest | No. 2corn mixed, and No. 2 oats in the Chicago market for the 


thought, and probably no one man could feel himself large 
enough to state the cause in a single term or a single sentence. 

From the reports of our Department of Agriculture and from 
the réports of great commercial bodies, like the board of trade 
at Chicago, for example, some very interesting developments 
are found. 

The average price of No, 2 red wheat in Chicago, during the 
five years ending with 1883, was $1.11 a bushel, while in the next 
period of five years, ending in 1888, the average price of the same 
grade of wheat in the same market was 81 cents a bushel, a drop 
of 284 per cent, although the wheat 5 of the country 
had fallen off 21 per cent and the x ulation had increased 15 
per cent in the same time. Corn and live stock, cotton and wool, 
are about 40 per cent lower than they were twelve years ago. 
The annual average production of wheat in the United States in 
the pees from 1871 to 1881, inclusive (eleven years), was 342,224,- 
776 bushels. The average for the years 1880 to 1887 was 448,- 
150,757 bushels, an increase of 30 per cent—just about equal to 
the increase of population during the same time. The annual 
average export of wheat during the years 1871 to 1882, inclusive 
(twelve years), was 95,345,889 bushels, and during the years 
1881 to 1887 (seven years) the average was 135,500,076 bushels, 
an increase of 42 per cent. This shows that our consumption of 
wheat during all the years from 1871 to 1889 did not increase as 
fast as the population by about 3 per cent, and the market re- 
pore show that the average price of wheat during the years 

m 1871 to 1881 was $1.05a bushel, while the average since that 
time has been about 75 cents, a drop of 30 cents a bushel—equal 
to 214 per cent. 

I have prepared also from the same sources a tabulated state- 
ment showing the average export value of wheat in 1875 and 
also in 1887, giving the reduction, and another statement show- 
ing the average farm value of wheat in 1875 and in 1887, with the 
reduction, and showing the price of No. 2 spring wheat in Chi- 
cago in the same two years and of the average farm value in 
New York, and in Ohio, and in Illinois, and in Nebraska. I 
will not repeat these figures, but will have them incorporated 
with my remarks. 


Av export value nan aea 
Av ə farm value, United States 
No. 2 spring, Ee Se 


Average farm value, Ohio 
Average farm value, Illinois. 
Average farm value, Nebraska 


Wheat was lower in the United States in 1885 than it had been 


in forty years prior thereto, and in England it was lower in 
1886 than it had been in a hundred years. The average value 
of our wheat crops by the acre dur the four years, 1880 to 
1883, was $11.77, and during the next four years it was 88.303, a 
drop of 29} per cent. Values of other grains and field products 
fell in about the same proportion during the same years. 

While it is a little better with live stock, yet the drop has 
been almost as great and just about as uniform. . 

During the four years, 1880 to 1883, inclusive, there were 6,446,- 
637 head of cattle and calves, 24,992,328 hogs, 2,208,238 sheep, and 
52,418 horses received at the stock yards in Chicago, and their 
ag 1 9 value, as appears from a careful computation, was 
$723,938,329. During the next four years, without going into 
details as to the particular number of cattle and sheep and other 
classes of ani , the aggregate value was $704,372,033. The 
average value per animal g the first period was $20.98, and 
during the second period it was $19. The increase in number 
was 7 per cent, decrease in value 10 per cent, though the popu- 
lation of the country had increased 22 per cent during the eight 
years. These last percentages would be varied somewhat if the 
values of the different classes of animals were given, but they 
were not giron in the reports, and hence can not be given in 
this compilation. 

On pages304 to 314, inclusive, of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1889, figures are found from which this table 
wascompiled, showing the average price of good and choice native 
steers per 100 pounds in the Chicago cattle market for each of 
the years named: 


| 1884. 18. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 


nee s.s | $4.67) 84. 20 


$4.70 | 83.95 


Another table, showing the average price of No. 2 red wheat, 


years from 1881 to 1889, inclusive: 


Year. Wheat. Corn. | Oats. | Year. |Wneat Corn. 
20.631 | 80. 459 | $0.885 | 80.484! 80. 351 
- 801 519 880 . 506 343 
651 429 -971 - 573 . 355 
531 350 


It is found that the general dropping of about 28 to 30 per cent 
has occurred in all those articles. i 

Still another table, showing the average price of medium wool 
per pound for the month of January of each year, the average 
price per pound of middling cotton, the average price per bar- 
rel of mess pork, and leaf tobacco per pound in the New York 
market for the years written: 


Cents. Cente. 
49 12. 03 $16. 94 8.3 
46 11.56 19. 79 8.5 
43 11, 88 16. 59 8.6 
40 10. 88 16, 48 9.1 
33 10.45 11.58 9.9 
30 9.28 10. 63 7.8 
38 10. 21 15.00 8.7 
_ 36 10. 03 15.10 8.3 
R 12. 57 8.8 


It may be well to call attention at this point to the fact that 
while for a long period of years there has been a great fall in 
prices, yet the decline has not been continuous, steady, and 
regular from year to year. It will spear that taking the 
two years 1867 and 1887, for arenes there has been a very 
Bags decline, almost if not quite percent. Yet along dur- 

g the years from 1879 up to 1883 there was a rise, and there 
was a very [general fall from year to year from 1867 to 1878. 
Then a steady rise, well maintained, from that price until 1882 
1883, or 1884, and the last decline has been from that period 
to the present. So it will not do for us to say that any one 
cause has operated to effect this remarkable depreciation. If it 
were true that there was but one cause operating then the de- 
cline should have been steady and uniform from year to year, 
but of that more after a time. 

Now, I call attention to a compilation which is taken from 
page 290 of the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1889, showing the total production of all the cereals—wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat—for all the years from 1867 
to 1888. One remarkable feature of this table is the following: 
that in 1867 the total production of all the cereals, taken as one, 
was 1,329,929,400 bushels, and that the total products of the same 
articles in the year 1887 was almost exactly twice as much, and 
yet the value of the total crop in 1867 was $1,284,037,300, while 
with twice as much produced on twice as many acres in 1887, the 
price was $80,000,000 less than it was twenty years before, for 
one-half as much grown, upon one-half the acreage; but, as stated 
a few minutes ago, the decline was not uniform and steady from 
year to year, but there was a rise along about the middle of the 
period, occasioned from whatever cause. 


Table showing the total production, acr and value of all the cereal crops— 
Gorn, e rye, Oats, Darley, GAG buckwhent in the United States from 1867 to 
1888. 


Taken from page 290 of Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1889. 
Total pro- | Total area | Total value 


Calendar year. 


duction. of crops. of crops. 
Bushels. Acres. 
1, 329, 729, 400 65, 636, 444 | $1,284,037, 300 
1,450, 789, 000 66,715,926 | 1,110,500, 583 
1,491, 612, 100 69, 457,762 | 1,101, 884, 188 
1, 629, 027, 600 69, 254, 016 997, 423, 018 
1, 528, 776, 100 65, 061, 951 911, 845, 441 
1, 664, 331, 600 68, 280, 197 874, 504, 459 
1,588, 892,891 | 74, 112, 187 919, 217, 273 
1, 454, 180, 200 80,051,289 | 1,015, 530, 570 
2, 032, 235, 300 86, 863,178 | 1, 030, 277,099 
1, 963, 422, 100 93, 920, 619 935, — 
2, 178, 934,646 | 93, 150,286 | 1, 035, 571, 
2.302, 254, 950 100, 956, 260 913, 975, 920 
2, 437, 482, 300 102,260,950 | 1,245, 127,719 
2,718, 193, 501 | 120,926,286 | 1, 861. 407,704 
2, 066, 029,570 | 123,388,070 | 1,470,957, 200 
2, 699, 394,496 | 126,568,529 | 1,469, 393 
2, 629,319,088 | 130, 633,556 | 1,280, 765, 987 
2, 992,880,000 | 136,292,766 | 1, 184,311,520 
3,015, 439,000 | 135,876,080 | 1, 143, 146, 759 
2. 842,579,000 | 141, 850,658 | 1, 162, 161, 910 
2, 660,457,000 | 141,821,315 | 1, 204. 280, 370 
3, 209, 742, 000 | 146,281,000 | 1, 320, 225, 398 
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I have made a combination of these figures in four different 
periods of three years each in order to emphasize the point 
made that the e has not been uniform, and, therefore, must 
be attributable to more causes than one. 


TABLE XI. 


I have compiled the aggregate production of the cereals and 
the number of acres upon which they were grown, first for the 
three years 1867, 1868, and 1869; second, 1876, 1877, 1878; third, 
1879, 1880, 1881; fourth, 1886, 1887, 1888, and it appears that the 


8 price per bushel of these combined crops in the first 
riod was 811 cents; for the second period, 444 cents; for the 

ird period, 563 cents; and for the fourth period; 424 cents. 
It appears that the second period and the fourth period are 
very nearly alike in their averages of price. From the first 

riod to the third period there was a drop from 812 cents to 
boi cents, showing that the fall during that period was greater 
than it has been during the last-named period. 

In connection with these tables,I will submit three others 
which have been referred to before during this debate by other 
Senators, for they are pertinent here. 

The first of the three tables is one showing in parallel columns 
the average value of alarge number of articles in common, every- 

use among the ple, about forty-five. in number, taking 
102 as the index number, comparing it with the fall in the price 
of silver from 1874 to 1892; and the same thought is brought out 
in another table by two classes of economists, American and 


European, and they are placed side by side in order that they 
may be compared: 
Table showing fall af wheat, etc., and silver. 


TABLE 1. 


The following table gives in parallel columns forthe years 1874-1892 (1) the 
index numbers for the forty-five commodities and (2) the index numbers of 
silver for the same year: 


Mr. Sauerbecł's index numbers. 


95.8 83,3 
96 93.3 79.9 
95 86.7 74.6 
94 90.2 73.3 
87 80.4 70.4 
83 84.2 70,2 
88 85. 9 78.4 
85 85.0 74.1 
vu 84.9 65.4 
82 83.1 

TABLE 2. 


Year, Index num: Index 
number 
_jof silver. 


1.32 1.47 1DE | Jovan cca nevens 99.2 
1.29 1.81 ieee 97.4 
1.27 1.43 15.4 102 95.8 
1,24 1.12 15.0 96 93.3 
1.15 1.24 12.9 95 86.7 
1.20 1.17 11.8 91 90. 2 
1.15 1.84 11.1 87 86. 4 
1.12 1.07 9.9 83 84.2 
1.14 1.25 11.5 83 85.9 
1.13 1.11 11.4 85 85.0 
1.13 1.19 11.4 8t 84.9 
Lu 1. 13 10. 8 82 83.1 
1.01 1.07 10.5 76 83.3 
1.08 - 86 10.6 72 79.9 
„99 87 9.9 69 74.6 
* 8 9.5 68 73.3 
+93 +85 9.8 70 70. 4 
-93 90 9.9 22 70.2 
1.04 -B3 10.1 72 78.4 
-90 855 10.0 72 74.1 
80 -80 8.7 68 65.4 
75 -68 I 
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The third table is one ger how prices of transportation 

have fallen since 1873 down to 1891. 2 

Table showing how prices fell tn the United Stat t 5 5 
ete ad ing Gens pris with i the depre: ia on arate Ei 9 


Starting at 100 cents in 1873 the price of each article in the table fell građu- 
ally to the number of cents in 1891, shown below: 


Price Sent 
Price wool, average 


3888323288888 888888888888 


Norx— The export price is more than is paid the farmer. 


Putting all of these different tables and individual statement 
of facts together, we are better enabled to arrive at a reasonable 
and just conclusion as to what has occasioned the fallin the price 
of farm products. 

Now, I want to compare agricultural conditions in different 
parts of the country. I will start first with New England. I 

uote information from a work by a Mr. J. R. Elliott, entitled 
merican Farms, printed afew years ago and published in one 
of the Eastern cities. 

Mr. Elliott shows that the property of New England farmers 
fell in value from $707,942,439 in 1870 to $671,846,058 in 1880. In 
forty-five agricultural towns in Connecticut the decrease of 

th in eleven years, 1865 to 1876, amounted to $1,893,172; be- 
tween 1876 and 1886, the decrease ran up to $2,741,520. Out of 
603 farmers interviewed, 378 show a yearly loss. He gives it as 
his opinion that at least 33} per cent of the New England farms, 
taking them as a mass, are mo for a greater or less 
amount. In Connecticut, out of 603 farms recently visited by an 
investigating committee, so says Mr. Elliott, 241, or 40 per cent, 
valued at $1,008,350, were mor ed to the extent of $451,109, 
and he calls attention to the fact that many of the New England 
farms had been abandoned by their owners. 

Mr. President, I will take occasion now to refer to thatsubject 
again, for it seems that there is a misunderstanding, or at least 
a misapprehension spo the part of a great many a aber con- 
cerning these alleged facts, It is not meant that New England 
is becoming depopulated, although, if I have correctly read such 
of the census rts on the subject as have yet been given to the 
world, the upa towns, as they are called in Massachusetts, 
that noble old Commonwealth that every American loves, the 
number of farmers living in that region is less to-day than it was 
a hundred years ago, and all through New England, speaking 
generally, while it is true that many of the farmsare tenantless, 
and some of them absolutely abandoned, it is not because of the 
fact that the ple of that region are ali moving away to some 
other part of the world. 

I spent a few days in that romantic region known as the Berk- 
shire Hills, in Western Massachusetts, a couple of years ago, and 
Ifound that where there had once been productive farms, where 
families had been reared and educated, where a grand civiliza- 
tion had grown up, farms had been abandoned by their owners, 
because they had sold them to men of wealth and leisure, who 
were beautifying them with splendid buildings and adorning 
them with shrubbery and all manner of floral decorations; the 
grounds were graded and drained, beautiful walks had been pre- 
pared round about the buildings, and that instead of the value 
of the land e Sel tro so far as those particular farms 
were concerned, they have greatly advanced. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that during the same visit to which 
I have referred I repeatedly saw little signboards by the road- 
side, with an inscription like this upon them: This farm for 
sale.” I inquired of my companion, ‘‘ What does this mean? 
Why are there so many farms in Massachusettsforsale?” “Why,” 
he said, the reason is plain; farming does not pay here. Your 
people in the West have destroyed our agricultural interests to 
avery great extent. We can not compete with you. You can 
raise wheat cheaper than we can. Your lands are less valuable 
than ours. New men, young men, strong and vigorous, go out 
to your splendid region, and they open farms and crops in 
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competition with old New England. Wenever were able to raise 

a very large amount upon an acre of ground, because we have so 

many hills and rocks; a large paes of our country is rugged and 
e 


rocky, and therefore not so well adapted to agriculture, and es- 
pecially to grain, as yours is, and that is the principal reason why 
our farms are being abandoned. The owners can do better in the 
city or at something else.” 

„Mr. President, when I am calling attention to these things, 
I again wish to emphasize that Iam not asserting the poverty 
of all the people there. I am simply calling attention to the 
fact; after awhile I expect to show that while agriculture is 
goug down as a business in New England, manufacturing, rail- 
roading, banking, money-lending, ete., are increasing at a won- 
derful ratio; that, taking itall in all, while agriculture is declin- 
ing in New England yet New England, itself is growing richer 
and richer all the time. I do not agree that conditions there 
are favorable for the farmer; I do not agree that the conditions 
are favorable for the average poor man; but they are good for 
the manufacturer, for the railroad-builder, for the banker, and 
for the money-lender. 

I had some correspondence about this matter a few years ago 
with the commissioner of agriculture of the State of Vermont, 
and also with the officer in charge of the agricultural interests 
of the State of New Hampshire. They had sent out official com- 
munications advertising to the world that there were a great 
many farms in those two States forsale, lands which could be pur- 
chased on very reasonable terms by persons who would come and 
settle upon them. With those statements was the further state- 
ment that nearly, if not quite, all of the farms so advertised were 

for dairy purposes, and some of them were good for the rais- 

g of pees that all they required was the hand of a husband- 

who would be satisfied with a reasonable compensation for 
is labor. Iam informed that a large number of persons from 
foreign countries, more especially from Canada, have settled upon 
many of those vacant lands, and that there are not now so many 
abandoned farms there as there were a few years ago, the per- 
sons settling upon the lands now being content with lessincome, 
less yearly profit, than the men who opened the farms. The 
New Englander, ‘‘ native” and ‘‘to the manner born,” does not 
want to work for low wages, and will go where he can get better 
moge than he can at home, provided he can find such a place. 
he New York Tribune. first in 1888, if my memory serves me, 
blished a statement to the effect that the real-estate assessors 
the State of New York had reported to the ture that 
the farm values were falling. In the State of New York real 
estate is assessed every two years, one-half in the even-numbered 
years and the other half in the odd-numbered years, thus alter- 
nating: and I remember very well reading in the issue of the 
New York Tribune of March 24, 1890, that the State assessors 
had reported in language which I shall now read: 


There continues to be marked depreciation in the value of farm lands in 
nearly every county, and the depression among the farmers continues, while 
the prospect for improvement is not good. assert that, after paying 
expenses, they can not realize from their farms sufficient to the interest 
on mortgages, and consequently thousands of farms are falling into the 
hands of mortgagees. 


On the 5th day of April, 1890, the following dispatch was pub- 
lished in the daily papers: 
MAYS LANDING, N. J., April 4. 


The misfortune which has come upon the farmers of the town of Germania 
causes intense excitement all over southern New Jersey. Over forty fami- 
lies are now homeless. Sheriff Johnson, of Atlantic County, has sold within 
the last two days two hundred farms to satisfy mortgages which had been 
foreclosed. 

Mr. W. F. Mappin, in the Political Science Quarterly for 
September, 1889, published this statement: 

Boston numbers more than fifty agencies of farm-mortgage com ies, 
It is computed that Philadelphia alone negotiates yearly more than $15,000,- 
000 on Western loans. Kansas and Nebraska have one hundred and thirty- 
four in ted mortgage companies. The com panies organized under 
the laws of other States but operating in these two States increase the num- 
ber at least two hundred. 

In this reckoning— 

The same writer says— 
no account is taken of firms and individu although a large amount of 
money is directly invested by lenders of this class. 

Prof. Gleed, in the Forum for March, 1890, uses this language: 


It is impossible to say how much has been invested in the West in real es- 
tate securities, but the amount is enormous. Five mortgage companies at 
Topeka, Kans.. report that the loans made by them, and still outstanding, 
amount to $22,000,000. Of this sum 90 per cent has been invested in Kansas. 
Five companies at Kansas City report 868,000,000 outstanding. This amount 
has been placed in a dozen Western States. 

Whether this mortgage indebtedness is an evidence of pros- 
perity, or whether it is an evidence of adversity, is disputed by 
economists; one class insisting that a mortgage represents an 
investment, and sometimes doubtlessit does; another class hold- 
ing that when mortgage indebtedness becames very general, 
more especially when it is found to exist in old settled rural com- 
munities, it is an evidence of decline, that the business in which 
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the people there are engaged is not profitable. In the newer 
States, where we are constantly taking in new lands, where, by 
reason of increasing population and increas facilities for the 
transportation of our produce, the values of lands are rising, 
the influx of 8 brings with it more or less money, in- 
creasing our local valuations. While that is all true, the busi- 
ness of farming as such—speaking of it in a general way—is not 
poe in any part of the United States nor in any part of the 
world. 

I know very well, as we all know, that some farmers are mak- 
ing some prodt, and I have now in my mind Pennsylvania farm- 
ers especially. As far as the price of corn is concerned, they 
have no special cause for complaint. A short time ago, confer- 
ring with an old farmer in the Cumberland Valley, from whom 
I once earned 10 cents a day dropping corn, that if the price of 
all other farm products had maintained itself as well as that of 
corn, the Pennsylvania farmer would not have any great reason 
to complain; that while the price has fallen, yet the prices of 
farm machinery have fallen, and the prices of a great many other 
articles, and particularly since the passage of the McKinley ac 
the price of sugar has fallen; that, measurably, the outlay o 
the farmer is not so greatas it was in formeryears; and, 
these things into account, if the fall in wheat and in hay an 
other farm products had not been greater than that of corn, there 
would not be any just reason for much complaint about it. 

I want to call attention to a local authority in Massachusetts 
as to the condition of agriculture there. I have here a printed 
report of the proceedings of the Massachusetts State G an 
organization of farmers, and one, 795 7 857 of it in its national 
character, which will go down into history as the pioneer in the 
movement of farmers to take care of their own interests. The 
Patrons of Husbandry is the name of the order. It was organ- 
ized in this city in 1867, and grew at one time to a membership 
which was very large—upwards of 500,000. 

Ata meeting in Worcester, in December, on the 16th, 17th 
and 18th days of that month, in 1890, the committee on unequal 
taxation made a report to the body, which is full of interest. 
They speak of unequal taxation and refer to the fact that a large 
amount of personal property in Massachusetts wholly, or atleast 
to a large extent, escapes taxation. They say that the farmer’s 
property is visible, it is exposed before the eyes of the world, and 
there is no danger of the assessor missing it; but when it comes 
to the personal a, page of men of wealth and of corporations, vast 
amounts of it wholly escape the eye and the ear and the pen of 
the assessor, and therefore the farmers are subjected to unequal 
taxation and they are compelled to bear more than their proper 
share of the public burdens. They say in paragraph 2: 


There is a feeling of uneasiness abroad in all the civilized countries of 
the world, caused by the belief that legislation either directly or indirectly 
favors those who are wealthy, at the expense of those with little of this 
world’s goods. The agitation among the workingmen and small property 
holders of Germany, has caused their young emperor to propose reforms in 
their system of taxation. In his last speech from the throne he pro to 
have taxes so adj as to reach more of the funded 3 of coup- 
try, and thus relieve the burden of the communes, taxes on land and 


visible property. 

Then the committee refer to the course of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in the Southern and the Western States, and add in an- 
other paragraph that— 

The Patrons of Husbandry— 

They are the Grange— 

Solis of thie State, the favihers, BOLAG owners, and cen Oramall means, This 
class of citizens feel the burdens of taxes. 

This is in harmony with the proposition with which I set out 
this morning, that there is no better criterion by which to judge 
of the general condition of the people than that which is - 
nished us by the condition of the farmers. 

Proceeding, the committee say: 

Whatever may be put forward to cloud the issue, the fact is clear and 
plain that hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of personal 8 in 
this Commonwealth entirely escapes taxation. Most of this is the property 
of rich men, men of assured income, who can well afford their full share of 


taxes. 
But what these men escape must 
is Ni 8 so can not pr 5 SE a Ee EN AP 

Mr. President, we suffer from the same trouble in the West, 
and if there is ne 4 yoron of the country where the people do 
not suffer from it, I do not know where itis. The beginning of 
our tax year is the Ist of March. A very large part of our per- 
sonal property is not visible on that day, and this refers to the 
property ofstockmen, bankers, money-lenders, real-estate agents, 
and fous whose property consists of movable material which 
can be shifted from place to place. Besides that, while money 
is taxable and while the word money is entered on the blanks 
which the assessor takes from house to house, yet, under our 
monetary system national-bank notes are not taxable, silver cer- 
tificates are not taxable, United States notes, commonly called 
‘‘ greenbacks,” are not taxable; there is no kind of money now 
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in use, excepting gold and silver coin, which is taxable, and 
there is so 8 an amount of gold and silver coin at one time 
in the hands of any particular person, that while he may have 
in bank or he may have somewhere else, a large amount of what 
serves his ore a the same as money, yet it utterly and wholly 
escapes taxation. 

I have found in examining this subject in the different States 
of the Union that the value of personal property is decreasing 
relatively from year to year, as it appears upon the tax rolls, not 
that, as a matter of fact, there is any decrease in the amount or 
value of pamona property, but that in some way it escapes the 
eyes of the assessor snd therefore escapes the hands of the tax 
collector. 

But, as this committee so justly say, whatever amount of taxes 
ought to be raised by an assessment of the property which es- 
capes assessment is placed upon the burdens of the men whose 
8 is visible, and that is one reason why they complain. 

his condition of things, as the committee go on to say, is 
brought about largely by the extravagant accumulations of a few 
wealthy men. ‘The committee proceed: 


Those suffering most are those o houses, farms, and farm stock, and 
the proprietors of small manufacturing establishments. I should not for- 
get to mention the fact that everyone who rents a tenement also pays a 
share of the increased tax, indirectly, in his rent. The man who d to 
better his condition by buying a farm, farm stock, a team, a home, or start- 
ing a mechanical business feels the burden at once, for the first dollar he 
invests, whether borrowed or from his savings, comes into view and must 
be taxed, while the capitalist can invest his income in eta the 
State that are not taxable, or in mortgages on pro aye outside the State, 
or in stock or bonds of foreign gh fame ee all paying ig interest, but on 
which the taxes can be shirked or dodged. In this way the mans in 
life is handicapped by an unequal share of the burdens of government. 

The committee go on to show how that affects the poorer class 
of the people: 

The consequence is that the rich holder of 
grow richer at the expense of those whose all, 
sight of ths assessor. 


This is one of the misfortunes, ifit may be so called, of which 
the people are complaining; that because a comparatively few 
rsons, by draining the substance of the people; become fabu- 
ously rich; whatever goes to them to make them rich comes 
from the people, who earn the things out of which the riches 
come. It isestimated that some of our extremely wealthy men 
run up even into the hundreds of millions of dollars in their accu- 
mulations. Mr. President, doyou know that no human being ever 
earned a million dollars? No mortal was ever able to earn a 
million dollars. There might be such a thing as that a grateful 
peons would bestow upon some man, who had exhibited heroic 
qualities in time of need, a fortune, so that he and his family in 
years to come might be secured from want. 

My mind now rests upon a character in our own history who 
so endeared himself to his countrymen by reason of his great 
services on the field of war that there would have been no com- 

laint on the part of the people had the Government given to 
him arich material endowment; but in that case the man would 
not have earned it in the ordinary sense of the word earned“; 
it would have been an evidence of the country’s gratitude and 
their esteem, a mark of their affection, in order to show that 
they appreciated the great work done by this distinguished 
American. But it is a mistake to talk about men earning such 
vast sums by their labor. The profits which a man receives 
upon the labor of other men are not earned by him; but he man- 
ages to get hold of them and to keep them. The members of 
this body each receive as their salary $5,000 a year. If we were 
to save every dollar of it year after year we should have to con- 
tinue in office and live two hundred years before we would have 
saved a million dollars. : 

The point I make, Mr. President, is that by the labor of no 
human being can so vast a sum of money be earned. Whatever 
he does accumulate, then, over and above what he earns, is taken 
from the labor of other men, women, or children, and that is 
what these farmers of Massachusetts are complaining about in 
the report of their committee—that the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few persons is a process of drainage spon their 
toil and the products and profits of their little farms. The com- 
mittee give a few figures in order to emphasize the thought. 
They say: 

Wee not wish to shirk or dodge, neither are we willing to bear the bur- 
dens of those who are ableto bear their own. If one-third of the property in 
the State escapes taxation— 

One-third of the property of the State escapes taxation in the 
way before described, thus putting the taxes necessary to be 
raised upon two-thirds of the property value of the State. 

If one-third of the Popy in the State escapes taxation, it is certain that 
the remaining two-t is must gus own shareof taxation and in addition 
the honest share of the one-third that escapes. Some authorities claim that 
the personal property in Massachusetts is four times the value of the real 
estate. Those who c to be very conservative, estimate it to be at least 
double. We have no doubt that the latter es is low. The real 


timate 
property of the State was valued for taxation in 1889, at $1,530,000,000, and the 
personal should have been not less than 88,050,000, 000, but only $1,050,000,000 


rsonal po rty is hel to 
it little —— is ST plain 
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ese of personal property was taxed in 1888. (I have not the figures for 


Says the chairman of the committee: 

Thus more than $2,000,000,000 worth of personal pror esca; 
Theaverage rate of taxation in the State is about 15 n $1,000, 
000,000 that escaped taxation had borne its share, the average rate would 
ee reduced from 815 on a 81,000 to 88.44; a handsome saving to every 

er. 

Almost 50 per cent would be taken from the taxes of the poor 
if all the proparty in Massachusetts, even at a low estimate, 
were gathe upon the assessor’s books and made to pay its 
just share of taxation. Do you wonder, then, that the farmers 
are beginning totalkabout an income tax or about a tax on large 
estates of land, when they see upon every hand immense values 
of personal property wholly escaping taxation and the burden 
thrust back upon their shoulders: 

Then, the committee come back in an appeal mingled with a 
patriotic devotion which must attract our admiration. They 
Say: 

It was in the homes of our fathers, the farmers, poor in this world’s goods, 
who first settled this State, that the principles of civil and religious libert; 
were first taught. It was there that equal taxation was first 3 
first enacted into law. We still have nearly the same law in theory, but in 
practice it is mon 6 degenerated. It was founded on the ciple that 

‘every man should bear his share according to his strength,” CR es b 
the general court of the Colony of Massachusetts on September 6, 1638, which 
ordered that every inhabitant “who shall not voluntarily contribute propor- 
tional to his ability with other freemenof the same town to all common 
charges, as well for upholding the ordinancesin the churches as otherwise, 
shall be compelled thereto by assessment and distress.“ More than one hun- 
pesa art later the same principle was incorporated into our constitutional 

aw as follows: 

To impose and levy proportional and reasonable assessments, rates, and 


taxes upon all the inhabitants of and persons resident and estates lying 
within said Commonwealth." 


That provision is still in the constitution of the State. 
So these good poople go on, and towards the close of their 
report they propose— 


taxation. 
the é2, 


posts by capitalists in savings banks, and for that reason think savings- 
deposits should pay a rate more nearly equal to the average rate of 
assessment in the State. 


So they go on sugges methods of relief from this unjust 
system, and you observe that the minds of these Massachusetts 
farmers are running in the same direction in which the minds of 
other farmers are running, to get at the property which is con- 
cealed in one way or another from taxation. -They believe that 
every man and every woman who has savings laid away, or who 
has the profits of the labor upon other men’s toil gathered and 
garnered in his own coffers, should be subjected to a searching 
rule of taxation. It is because of these inequalities, brought to 
light through the pinching of S that the 
farmers ars being stirred to their depths, as for remedial 
legislation, to the end that they may not be required to pay any 
more than their proper share of the burden of taxation. 

Then, in the last raph of the report, they come to the 
means of enforcing their doctrines: 

Your committee recommend that every patron— 


That, is, every member of the Grange— 


inform himself on this whole question of taxation. Discuss it in your meet- 
ings. Agitate for reform. See to it that men are nominated by the politi- 
cal cies you affiliate with, who will give conscientious attention to this 
ubject. 

s Then support the men elected by an 3 sentiment for tax reform, 
and by numerous petitions from the people. The owners of railroad stock, 
bank stock, shares in manufacturing corporations, as well as all owners of 
real estate of whatever character, and all ownersof stocks of goods, are your 
natural allies, and will be with you unless they own a amount of 
credit . that escapes taxation than of property of the other named 
kinds t now pays a tax. 

The central thought in their concluding argument and sug- 
gestion is one drawn from conditions which have been . 
suggested in this Chamber within the last sixty days, that the 
business of the country is being largely conducted upon credit. 
Ninety-five per cent of the business of the country, it is said, is 
being conducted upon credit—not the business of the farmer, not 
the business of the e-earner, not the business of the common 
man who does the manual toil of the country, but it is the busi- 
ness of the banker and the railroad man and the great manufac- 
turer and merchant; they are the men who transact 95 per cent of 
their business on paper—credit. 


The statement of the Comptroller of the Currency for the last 
year, I believe it was, or perhaps the year before, to the effect 
that the $20,000,000,000 worth of exchanges which had pissed 
through the banks of the country, the cost of making the ex- 
change was only about eight-tenths of 1 per cent, all of it done 
by paper, and only here and there an infinitesimal sum by way 
of settling balances at the clearing houses. Indeed, the estimate 
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made by the Comptroller does not include the transactions in the 
clearing houses, but there is always more or less cash required 
even in the matter of effecting exchanges through the country 
banks. The farmers ses that this sort of business wholly escapes 
taxation. The credit business, credit property, as the farmers 
call it, escapes what they regard, and what every fair-minded 
man, regards their honest share of the public burdens, and to the 
extent, as the committee well argue, of the accumulation of this 
credit-wealth, the r poopie who own visible property must 
have increased burdens thrown upon them. 

I have some very interesting statementsin my possession as to 
the production of farmers. I shall go into that but very briefly, 
and shall take my own State asanexample. Kansas is an agri- 
cultural State, 70 to 75 per cent of our people are farmers. Our 
land is peculiarly well adapted to the growth of all the cereals, 
and we are so near to the dividing line between the temperate 
and the semitropic zones as that the pine and the live oak are 
brought together at our southern border. Our climate is salu- 
brious. e have one of the most delightful climatic regions in 
the world. Our atmosphere is mobile. There is scarcely any 
time when there is not such amovement of Kansas air as to keep 
the atmosphere pure. 

We have currents from the west, coming over the great moun- 
tain ranges, cooled by the snows which have fallen there. From 
the south we have air currents coming up from the Gulf, across 
Texas, and over the plains of the Indian Territory. Often they 
come to us warmed and heated; but the two currents coming to- 
gether, one cooler and the other warmer, give usa very uniform 
temperature. It is seldom indeed in our winter season that the 
mercury drops below zero. I do not remember ever to have 
known it to go farther than 26° below; and it is rare indeed in 
the summer time that it goes to 100°. Our average temper- 
ture during the summer is between 75° and 85°; and in the win- 
ter the average temperature during the three months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February is above zero. 

Our native grasses ure nutritious, furnishing beef and mutton 
that can not be excelled in any part of the world, except only 
where it is finished by corn, and we make our best product that 
way; but during the summer season our cattle and our sheep are 
at all times ready for the slaughterhouse. 

In 1888 the total assessed valuation of the different classes of 
property in Kansas, as shown by the abstracts of the county 
clerks and tabulated by the State board of agriculture is as fol- 
lows: Lands, $169,000,000 in round numbers; personal property, 
$56,000,000; city lots, $74,000,000, and railroad property, $53,- 
000,000, making a total of 852,000,000 in round numbers; most 
of that we have ed to get upon the tax rolls since 1860; 
there was very little there before that time. 

By referring to the report of the State board of agriculture 
for the years 1839 and 1590, I find a table showing the aggregate 

roduction of the different cereal crops for a number of years, 
ginning with 1860 and coming on down to 1890. In the year 
1889 we produced about 75,000,000 bushels. The value of our 
lives tock in 1890 was $113,000,000. The value of live stock and 
the products of live stock, beef, milk, cheese butter, eggs, ete., 
sold during the year amounted to 339,000,000, giving us a total 
in ten years, from 1880 to 1890, of 8366, 000, 000, in round numbers, 
of the surplus of live stock and their products which we have 
sent away from our farms. 

As to the different crops, it is astonishing when one comes to 
estimate the amount in the aggregate: and yet take all of the 
agricultural States of the country together and we find that 
notwithstanding this enormous production and the enormous 
surplus that we have every year to dispose of, and do dispose of, 
ail Torning as a business is not profitable. 

Ihave here one of the most remarkable little books which 
ever came under my observation. It is entitled Bondholders 
and Bread Winners. It was printed and published about the 
beginning of the year 1892, at Kansas City, in the State of Kan- 
sas. In this book the author presents the subject which I am 
now discussing in a peculiarly forceful manner. He draws maps 
of the different States of the Union, and he compares them us 
to size in order that the eye of the mind may grasp the contrast 
from a territorial standpoint. For example, he compares the 
State of Massachusetts, which contains about 8,300 square miles, 
with nine of the great agricultural States of the Union in other 
sections. He presents them so that the eye can make the com- 
parison und witness the contrast. The nine States have an area 
equal to fifty-eight times that of the State of Massachusetts; 
they had about two and one-half times as lirge a population in 
1880 as Massachusetts had, and they had nearly as much wealth; 
yet during the ten census years he shows that there was an actual 
saving of permanent wealth in the State of Massachusetts ex- 
ceeding by some $10,060,000 all that was saved in the other nine 
States. 
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the New England States with other 
ennsylvania and New York with other 


Then the author com 
States. He com 
States, the object of the writer boina to present in a way that 
will strike the eye of the mind as well as the eye of the body, the 
proposition which I have been trying to elaborate, that concen- 
tration of the energies of people in a smali part of the country, 
territorially speaking, results ina drainage from all the other 
sections of the country through absorption of profits on our labor. 

We are making no complaint because our neighborsare doing 
well. It is the effecton us that hurts. It is costing us too much. 
We want nothing that we do not earn, but we demand all that we 
do earn. 

I will not go through this little book, nor will I call attention 
further to its details, but it would form an interesting evening's 
reading to any member of this body if he would get a copy ot it 
and study its interesting pages. While there may be a little po- 
litical coloring in it, while there is at times a slight betrayal of 
sentiment, yet the foundation facts upon which the author builds 
his doctrine are, I believe, impregnable, and more of the people 
ought to understand them. 

As particularly pertinent at this point, I wish to present a 
statement which was compiled by a very competent gentleman, 
who has been giving constant attention to this and kindred sub- 
jects for many years, Mr. George O. Jones. He has been natur- 
ally very much interested in the discussions going on here, and 
was kind enough to collect a number of important facts for my 
uss. I will ask that the paper which I send to the desk may 
be read. It is not very long nor very difficult to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Mer“) will be read as requested. 

‘he Secretary read as follows: 


The following statements and figures have been prepared to show why 
American Senators who represent its agricultural and interests are 
the ones most interested in sustaining the price of silver bullion and the 
continued use of silver money in this country, and why those who represent 
States that raise the least of its wealth-creating products and whose punue 
press and legislation are now 80 largely controled by railroads, banks, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other moneyed corporations, 
all of which are opposed to any measure favoring an advance in the price or 
the farther use of silver. 

According to the report of the Agricultural De ment for December, 1892, 
showing the amounts of certain crops and the States that produced them, it 
will be seen that the wheatcrop for that year was given as 514,949,000 bushels 
and the corn crop at 1,624,364,000 bushels. 

Toward these amounts the State of Maine is credited with raising 75,000 
bushels, New Hampshire 38,000 bushels, and Vermont 151,000 bushels of 
wheat, while the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island., and Connecticut are 
not mentioned as ha raised a bushel of wheat for that year. This 264,000 
bushelsof wheat raised in the six New England States shows a total of only 
about one-half of 1 per cent of the entire wheat crop raised inthis country 
in 1892. Add to total amount raised in New land, 1,787,000 bush- 
els raised in New Jersey, 1,231,000 bushels raised in Delaware, 6,992,000 bushels 
raised in Maryland, and 8,405,000 bushels raised in New York, and we havea 
total of 18,479,000 bushels of wheat raised in these ten States in 1892, or about 
one-twenty-seventh part of all the wheat raised in this country during that 


year. 

Out of the 1,628,000,000 bushels of corn raised in this country in 1892, the six 
New England States contributed 6,445,000 bushels, or about one-third of 1 per 
cent of the entire crop of that year; add to this amount 17,414,000 bushels 
raised in New York, 9,124,000 busheis raised in New Jersey, 3,775.000 bushels 
raised in Delaware. and 12.985. 0% bushels raised in Maryland, and we find a 
total of 49,724.000 bushels raised in these ten States in 1 or less than 4 per 
cent of the whole corn crop for that year. 

Of course, none of these Eastern States produce a pound of cotton nor an 
ounce ot the precious metals; therefore, not $1 is added to the wealth of the 
country by them from these sources. 

That p ces for wheat, cotton, and most other products of American labor 
have followed the price of silver bullion ever since silver was demonetized 
in 1873 are facts so well known and thoroughly established in every intelli- 
gent mind that no honest man will dispute them. 


Mr. DOLPH. I interrupt the reading to ask the Senator from 
Kansas who is the author of this communication? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. George O. Jones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the paper 
as follows: 


Therefore, no statement, figures, or arguments are now reauired beyond 
those that will show the average prices of silver, wheat, and cotton in this 
country and England for along period before our late war, and before silver 
was demonetized, as compared with their present prices, the losses sustained 
by their producers, and the States and sections from which most of them 
come. * 

Average market price of silver bullion, 1835 to 1873, $1.29} per ounce. 

Average market price of wheat in England. 1835 to 1873, $1.59} per bushel. 

4 . market price of cotton in England, 1835 to 1878, 11} cents per 
pound. 
= Average export price of wheat from United States, 1835 to 1873, $1.20 pes 

ushe! 

3 export price of cotton from United States, 1835 to 1873, 11 cents 
per pound. 

Average market price of silver bullion, 1893, 75 cents per ounce, 

8 export price of wheat from United States, 1893, 73 cents per 
shel, 

Average export price of cotton from United States, 1893, 8 cents per 
pound. 

This loss of 47 cents per bushel on about the yearly aver: uantity of 
wheat raised in this country would amount to about $188,000, 000 per year, 
and to over 23,700 000, 000 during the twenty years since silver was demon- 
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etized in 1873. ore the war as applied bo its . fited bya small volume of money and those whose welfare depends on a lib- 
erage price before the war as a to ite Dr and producti eral volume of money, and between those whose fixed incomes are written 
Would amount to abous $105,000, 100,000 in twenty years. in their bonds and between for farm products that are governed by 


The pona or t OATS AE OUROS on al ver | Bullion t between * and i pF ac- | the market price of silver 
bar Year, OF — roo in twenty years. o * WARES r x a 1 peg gar 8 eee ee 
ese re; cas than losses sustained by American farme which are already mitter a Governmen 
on their corn, oats, butter, cheese, provisions, fruit, tobacco. and other prod- Office, and have once appeared in the RECORD, may follow ting 


$13,000.000,000 during twenty years. This enormous aggregate loss to farm- | paper which has just been read. They are diagrams which illus- 


ounts to more than the actual cost of all the hs, 
— TCC i eigenen telegraphs, 5 Auotuations of property value and of the value of silver 


that dictate prices for American farm products in the interest of England The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the re- 

and those who live on fixed incomes in this country. quest made by the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. 
According to the last report ot the Statistical Bureau over thri uarters Mr. PEFFER. It has been frequently alleged during the dis- 

of our foreign exports come directly from American farms. and nearly all of eq y alteg 

our domes commerce trom our mines, forests, and the workshops | cussion . the e eee a 3 of ois 
Now! it seems that the twelve Senators from the New England 22 aN „„ Lites sy 


States, which contribute such a very insignificant portion towards the yearly honor to submit some remarks upon the general subject of agri- 
wealth-producing industries of ourcountry, and the e sight Senators from New | culture and money in that connection, and among other things 


d so little to the prod- | presented to the Senate the doctrines and recommendations of 
land as to make their orth mentionin, 
. ntry sh L r barely wos ‘against silver the Patrons of Husbandry in their national cipacity. I willnow 


when the very life of the mining States and Territories, aad the future pros- call attention briefly to two paragraphs in a letter which was 
— of all jag ep l sections 4 depend on an advance from the present prepared i the national lecturer of the Patrons under date of 
merc: ue o ver bullion. 
o thnk thin $e A is a contest between the moneyed classes , 1890, in which he uses the following language: 


and the wealth-producing classes; between those who live on fixed incomes The 3 Grange is on record through all the 8 of its history in 
and those whopay suchincomes; between those whose interests will be bene- | favor of a plentiful supply of money for the use all the people of our 


No. 1&.—BEING A PORTION OF DIAGRAM No: 1, DRAWN TO AN EXAGGERATED VERTICAL 
SCALE TO SHOW THE FLUCTUATIONS OF EXCHANGE COMPARED WITH THOSE 
OF THE RATIO. 
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Fluctuations in the London prices of Gold above or below the ratio i to 154 — 
Fluctuations In exchange between London and Paris denoted thus 


The vertical distance apart of these two lines year by year represents the divergence 
from the ratio of 1 to 15% after correction for exchange. 


No correction has been made for other factors which would make the coincidence of 
two lines still more remarkable. 
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No. 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND SILVER MEASURED BY GOLD, 


emunmamsnee Represents the Economist Index-Numbers for the Wholesale 
Prices of 22 Principal Articles in the London Market. 


222 „„ Represents Dr. Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers for the Prices of 
100 Hamburg Articles, and 14 of British Export. 


e Represents Silver. 
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classes who have 
ts products, and the 


and against the control of money by a few 
1* in 2 power to depress the price of land and 
products of other labor as well. 

However much farmers, in their several ign and laboring men 
in theirs, may differ upon other matters, itis a good sign that, without i 
ception, all the farme: laborers, and wor men’s societies in the Uni 
States have placed the mes ar no ec for ma free coinage of silver in their 1 5 — 
platforms, and have recorded themse ee e y on the side of more money 
and no micdlemen to control its cae hi llagree thatat least 850 per capita 
should be the limit, 5 — the supply of currency should increase in pro- 
nie to the increase in population. 

rty-four States and Territories were represented in the 

ay thes gave utterance to the last enunciation of principles by 

tee ational Grange, and the language which I have just read 

is the language of the national lecturer in correspondence there- 
with. 

In the same speech I presented a memorial to the Senate, a 
memorial coming from the executive committee of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, b y far the largest body 
of organized farmers in the world, in which the memorialists 


used these words in the first paragraph of their paper: 


Your memorialists, a committee elected by the supreme council of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ —.—. and 2 bd ae under its instructions and 
on its behalf, wo most respect y represent 

That the universal and unparalleled —— in all departments of our 


great agricultural 83 has impressed the farmers of the United States 
with gravest concern and alarm. 


After referring at some length to the general condition of the 
farming industry, they represent further— 

That they are specially charged— 

This executive committee is specially charged— 
to ask the attention of your honorable bodies— 

Referring to the Senate and House of Representatives— 


to the great and urgent necessity for immediate legislative action for the 
financial relief of the industrial and business interests of the country. Cd 
they believe that the present financial system of the country is not onl 
aod defective but that it is 8 with the genius and spi Ay 
our institutions and is in conflict with the fundamental 1 ot our Gore 
ernment. That they believe that the 3 born of the terrible exigencies 
of a mighty civil war, 5 purel as a . expedient and necessity, which, 
while it doubtless saved the life of the on in war, has been demonstrated, 
under the test of experience, not to be the system for preserving and perpet- 
uating that life in peace. That they believe that a sacred and steadfast, ob- 
servance and maintenance of the powers and ee conferred npon the 
Government by the Constitution, for ma issuing. and controlling the 
money of the people, is absolutely essential > healthful and symmetrical 
development in our material progress, and that these powers and functions 
can notin any manner be relinquished or transferred without violence to 
equity and justice and gravest peril tothe safety and liberties of the people. 


In the meeting of the last council of that body of which I have 
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official knowledge there were thirty-six States represented. 
Their membership at that time was between three million and 
four million, and this is the language of their declaration of 
principles in paragraph 3: 

3. We condemn the silver bill— 

That is, the Sherman law— 

3. We condemn the silver bill recently passed by Congress, and demand in 
lieu thereof the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I need not go further on that line. It is withsubstantial unanim- 
ity the doctrine of the farmers in all parts of the country that in- 
stead of purchasing silver bullion and piling itin the Treasury or 
in the subtreasury, or anywhere else, and issuing paper money 
upon it, in the first instance the silver ought to be coined for the 
people and issued to them in their own hands directly from the 
mint, relieving the Government from all e for the 
redemption of any sort of Treasury notes. then it be desir- 
able, the holders of silver dollars, or silver coins of any kind, 
may be authorized to deposit the same in a bank, or in any legal 
depository, and receive certificates in place thereof. At any 
time the silver would be ready to redeem those certificates, but 
there would be no obligation upon the part of the Government 
to pay gold for them. 

There is no obligation upon the part of the Government to 
redeem them otherwise than to pay out the silver which is held 
on deposit to be delivered upon the surrender of the certificates, 
and in that way these good farmers believe that there would be 


no question of parity or di: ity between gold and silver raised 
on the part of any class of our people; that the silver and the 
silver certificates would circulate as the people wished. 

Mr. President, at this place it becomes proper that I should 
state what are the views of the ho gots paray touching money. 
By way of introducing the subject I call attention to remar 
submitted a few days ago by the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], who is not now in his seat, printed in the RECORD un- 
der date of October 19, at page 2824. That Senator was answer- 
ing some remarks that had fallen from the lips of the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] a day or two before, in 
which that distinguished gentleman took occasion to criticise 
the position assumed by the Senator from Texas in a speech 
which he had delivered in this body some three weeks ago. In 
answering the Senator from Alabama the Senator from Texas 
used these words: 

There was a time when I would have listened to compromises; there was 
atime when I wanted to compromise; there was a time when I talked com- 
promise on this question; but. Mr. President, when Congress first convened 
and the guns were opened on a Democratic Administration and the chief 
of that Administration was charged with infidelity to his party, his Secre- 
wy of the Treasury arraigned, his Comptroller of the Currency a 
and the beginning of an anti-Administration party started on this floor, 
cut down my bri and burned my boats behind me on the subject of 
OA Democrat and stand by the organized aiministration of my Ys 
and the Democratic people all over the United States are going to do the 
same thing. A great many people have told what the ple of the country 
are going to do, and there have been various prophecies. They do not in- 
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APPENDIX D. 


DIAGRAMS PREPARED BY SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH. 


No. 1. ANNUAL AVERAGE FLUCTUATION IN THE VALUE OF GOLD MEASURED BY SILVER 
PER CENT. ABOVE OR BELOW THE FRENCH MINT RATIO OF 154 TO 1. 


NOTE.—Between 1800 and 1834 the United States Mint ratio 
was 3 per cent. lower, and between 1834 and 1873 
Zl per cent. higher than the French ratio. 
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nor do intend to see the chief of that 
him when the battle is on, 
will carry 


and t him thro 
CCT I am serving with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio |. 


me and a number of m pany 
hed Senator from o. But where does it throw the other gentlemen? 
nder the leadership of the distinguished Senator from Kansas . PEF- 
is everyone go wherever it suits him. The Senator from Ohio and those 
who are acting with him on his side of the Chamber are standing for the old 
Democratic doctrine of sound currency, gold, silver, and paper at par all 
over the country. I give him my hand this contest. The Senator from 
Kansas is contending for overturning the whole system of finance, Issuing 
per money, and the business of the country in the air on paper 
—— bidding adieu to the basis of gold and silver. He is for Government 
ownership of railroads, and telegraphs, and perhaps every other thing that 
t can lay ing loose around about in the country. 

If there is more affinity, if there is more of attachment and kinship for 
the doctrine of the Senator from Kansas, I say to my friend, go as you like. 
Ishall stand with those who stand for a sound and stable currency, and 
ponang short of that. I will not knowingly vote for anything that ban- 
ishes either of the metals out of the circulation of this country, Iwill not 
vote 5 that banishes both metals out of in this 
country puts its finances on a paper standard. 

In answer to the suggestions of the Senator from Texas, I 
wish first to refer to one portion at least of the record of that 
Senator, which may have some bearing upon the su t. 

By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 19, 
1879, it will be found that there were various propositions be- 
fore the House of Representatives in relation to the discontinu- 
ance of trade dollars, their recall, and the taking away of their 
legal-tender quality, etc. Among the various propositions which 
were offered, was the following amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. MILLS. I find this on page 2193: 

In line 5 strike out the words “silver dollars;“ and insert Treasury 
notes; so if amended the bill will read: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be excha at the 
Treasury, and at all subtreasuries of the United States, legal Treas- 
ury notes for trade dollars, at par." 

It had been proposed to exchange silver dollars, standard dol- 
lars, for the trade dollars. Thesilver dollars were as they always 
had been, legal tender for any amount whatever, but the gentle- 
man from Texas, now the Senator from that State, was in favor 
of substituting for silver dollars legal-tender United States Treas- 
ury notes, 

r. President, I do not refer to this for the sake of criticising 
the Senator from Texas, but for we burner of showing that the 
doctrines which I preach in this y and out of it are none 
other than the doctrines which the Senator from Texas preached 
at that time and preaches now, but that the difference between 
that Senator and the Senator from Kansas is, I have maintained 
my attitude before the people and before this body, that I am 

reaching for and defending thesame doctrines here that I have 

ught before the people, and that the ty to which I belong 
have published to the country as their doctrines. 

In the national convention of the Populist party at Omaha, 
July 4, 1892, a platform was adopted. It has become common in 
this Chamber to refer to party platforms. Thisis the firsttime, 
1 believe, that I have unde en to read ours, and the contrast 
porua between it and that of either of the other parties upon 

is money question is very marked. 

We demand a national currency 

Just such a currency as we have now. Iam reading a para- 
graph from our platform— 

We demand a national currency safe, sound, and flexible. 


Just the sort of artery that has been advocated by every 
Secretary of the Treasury for the last fifteen or twenty years. I 
do not remember to haveread asingle report of oneof the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury since 1873 that does not refer to this mat- 
ter of flexibility, a currency that can be expanded according to 
the needs of the ple. It was because of this want of flexibility 
in our currency that the Farmers’ Alliance was formed. When 
the time came for moving the crops of the country money was 
scarce; it had to be borrowed through the banks; advances had 
to be made, credit used with merchants, and property ware- 
housed at great expense, all for want of money in the community 
with which tomove the crops. In order to avoid that difficulty, 
which grows more apparent and more troublesome every year, 
this great organization of the farmers was brought about. Soin 
the platform of the Populists we refer to that. 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible 

And we demand that it shall be 
issued by the General Government only— 

Not through banks, not through corporations, not through 
any kind of an interest-charging concern— 
teen re Government only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and 

vi . è 


That is the kind of money the Senator from Texas was in 
favor of afew years ago when he was a member of the lower 
House. I understand that that distinguished gentleman is in 
favor of the same kind of currency to-day, but that what he op- 


poses is silver money. He says that the party to which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas belongs is opposed to the use of gold and sil- 
ver. Now we will see. In paragraph 5 of our platform I read: 

We demand the free and unlimi of sil ld at th 
ent legal ratio of 16 to 1. cee mee eer 

Anybody can understand that. The Senator from Kansas has 
been urging that doctrine with all the force he could to 
bear. So have his coll es in this body. We do not want te 
discard gold and silver as long as the people of the country wan‘ 
to use metallic money. Nothing is so well adapted to mone} 
uses in the way of metals as gold and silver, un it may be 
the new metal, which is becoming popular recently und proving 
to be useful in many ways—aluminium. Aluminium is lighter 
in weight, it is of a beautiful, bright color, and its ductility, 1 
am informed, is very great. It might properly be used for 
money to greater advantage than nickel or copper. Indeed the 
time may come when it will be largely used as money, but we 
do not want to discard either gold or silver; we want to use both 
of them, but we are resolutely opposed to cutting off one of them 
unless you cut off both. 

That is where the Senator from Texas and the Senator from 
Kansas company upon this question. Let us have all the 
gold and silver money that we can get, gold to be used in the 
payment of large amounts and silver to be used in the nt 
of smaller amounts, and let one circulate among that of 
people who deal in large transactions and the other circulate 
among the penge whose dealings are in small transactions, so 
that we ma; huave first class basic money—full legal tender. 

That is what the Populist party wants; but we do not want one 
8 the rich and one money for the poor, nor do we want 
to strike down the legal-tender quality of one half of our money 
and put all the burdens of exchange upon the other half, 
it more valuable and our property less valuable. The Populists 
believe in the very best money. Nor do we belive in an illimit- 
able amount of money. What we do believe in is what both of 
the old parties say they believe in, but what they are using all 
their organized energies to defeat; that is, that the people shall 
have enough of money so that all classes shall be able to procure 
money in abundance whensver they are able either to afford suf- 
ficient security or to afford sufficient labor to procure it. 

I repudiate, as we all do, the suggestion t we propose to 
grind out money the same as a sausage grinder turns out sausage 
to the poor on the street, to be given to everybody who comes 
and grabs a morsel. Weare not wild men, nor fanatics, nor fools; 
We want the very best kind of money that is obtainable, based 
upon whatever the people see proper to use as a basis; and over 
and above all we have still greater faith in the property, the 
labor, the credit of the American people, and in the honor and 
integrity of our Government. We believe that the credit of the 
nation is at all times sufficient to justify the confidence of all 
mankind. 

I have deemed it p r to say this much, for the metropolitan 
press and the of great influence in all the large cities is 
against the Populist party and against the promulgation of our 
doctrines. The rah ng facilities are against us; all the great 
organized forces of the country are against us. We are left to 
get our doctrines before the ple as best we may. 

It is not our purpose, Mr. President, to overturn the Govern- 
ment. It is not our pu to create a revolution. Itis not 
our purpose to either foster or to encourage anarchy, Indeed, 
one of our strongest arguments in opposition to the present con- 
dition of things is thatthe conduct of organized power is breed- 
ing anareby. 

e avail ourselves of oor appropriate opportunity to im- 
pressupon the people the loyalty and the otism, not only of 
our conduct, but of our views. e would have all the gold t 
comes to our mints coined; we would have all the silver that is 
or may be brought to our mints coined likewise. If the coins of 
the two metals are not sufficient to afford to the le an ample 
currency, then we would issue Tre tsury notes, and we would not 
only issue them in the proportion of three dollars toone of coin, 
nor would we permit them to be measured by gold, but we would 
have them prepared and issued in any quantity that the people 
in their business need; for we know. as all men know, that there 
is not enough of gold and silver accessible to effect all the ex- 
changes of the people. z 

We have to-day about $7 of paper money in circulation for 
every $1 of gold that we have in existence, and we could float 
three times as much paper if we were disposed so to do; aye, 
five times as much, for then we would not have any more in pro- 
poreon to our business and our population than we did have 

uring the closing years of the great war; and our paper cur- 
rency—that part of it that was recognized as the permanent 
currency of the country, the greenbacks—maintsined its rela- 
7 3 with the produots of the country with remarkable 
ormity. 
Mr. President, before concluding I wish to present a thought 
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about that paper currency of the war period. My position is that 
we can float as much paper money as the business of the people 
requires. I have said several times that in recent years the 
Treasury Department has been misleading the people. A few 
evenings ago we had some discussion here upon that subject. 
It is represented in all of the recent reports that we have up- 
ward of $2,000,000,000 of money of all kinds in the country, but 
that, as I teok occasion to state when the discussion was on, in- 
cludes duplicates of about $500,000,000; that is to say, itincludes 
silver and gold coin and silver and gold certificates which are 
based upon that coin. The actual amount of money in the coun- 
try when you exclude one or the other of those items—coins or 
the certificate—is about $1,600,000,000 and not $2,000,000,000. 

In addition to that this $1,600,000,000 is presented to the coun- 
try as being in circulation, and that is a proposition which we 
deny. It is not all in circulation. I have here a fair statement 
from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to the 
Senate under date of February 19, 1891, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of this body 1 ut the amount of the different 
kinds of money then in circulation. The Secretary takes the close 
of the calendar year 1890 as the basis. He gives the amount of 
the different kinds of money that have been issued and that were 
in the Treasury, showing that there were then about 81, 528,935, 
943. That is the amount of money at the close of the calendar 
year 1890 which was in the country all told, estimating the gold 
and silver of course. 

Mr. PLATT. In circulation? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, not in circulation. That is the amount 
that was in the country. Then he proceeds to show the amount 
of gold, silver, and paper held by national banks and by the 
other banks of the country. He shows in another table the 
amount held by the Treasury. Then he estimates the amountof 
mutilated paper, of lost paper which may properly be deducted, 
and he finally comes down to the table on page 5 of his report, 
and I will quote his language in introducing the table: 

The following table, which is the final one of the series herewith submit- 
ted, shows approximately the various kinds of money in actual circulation 
among the people, after deducting the estimated amounts of each held in 
national banks and other banking institutions and the estimated loss 
through destruction of paper money: 

Then follows the table. I will give the total, and let the 
table be incorporated with my remarks. The amount of money 
in the country at the end of the year 1890 was $1,528,935,943. 
„Cash in national banks and other banking institutions, 
478,571,115. - 

Estimated loss of paper money, $12,452,100. 

Deducting these several items from the aggregate, the balance 
is $1,037,912,728. 


Amounts of mony in circulation afier deducting the cash in national banks and 
other banking institutions, and the estimated loss on paper money. 
Cash in na- 
Reported tio Estimated! Estimated 
Kind of money. Sow pg oe fete of paper net 8 
an. 1, ; = on. 
stitutions. | Money 
Gold coin .......--.------| 411,080,597 | $167, 020, 692 |..-......... $244, 050, 905 
Standard silver dollars. 67,547,023 | 11, 373, 814 }........-... 56, 173, 
Subsidiary silver. 58,651,154) 7,001,666 |..._........ 51, 649, 488 
Gold certificates... 25, 664, 
Silver certificates A 285, 679, 382 
notes, act July 
16 1000 oo ncanvectmanse 234, 110, 925 
United States notes 
National-bank notes 140, 583, 727 


1,528, 935,943 | 478,571,115 | 12, 452, 100 | 1,037,912, 728 


This is the amount of money then estimated to be in actual 
circulation doing duty as money. Itexcludesall the money that 
is in the banks, all the money that is in the Treasury, counting 


only that which was not then locked up in the banks and in the 
Treasury, amoun , as I said, to 81,000,000, 000 in round num- 
bers. By dividing that sum by the population of the country in 
1890 we havea per capitacirculation of $16 instead of $21 and some 
cents, as was given in the usual reports as the circulation of the 
apts at thattime. The per capita circulation was $16 instead 
of $21. 

By reference to page 23 of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1886 we shall find a statement of the different 
classes of money in the country in circulation at that time, from 
1865 down to 1886. It shows that the amount of gold and of 
silver, of bank notes, United States notes, and other classes 
of currency at the end of the year 1865 was $1,180,197,147.76. 
Taking the total amount as given and the estimated popula- 
tion at that time (34,748,000), we had a per capita circulation of 
$34. That is, secording to this summary, the amount of money 
in circulation in 1865, and itexcludes the seven-thirty notes, but it 
includes all the other classes of paper which were then circulat- 
ing to a greater or less extent from hand to hand among the 
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people, was equal to $34 per capita, an amount twice as great as 
we in 1890, according to the report of the Secretary, just re- 
ferred to, and twice as much as we have in circulation at this 
time. Yet it is being hammered into our ears from year to year 
and from month to month that-we have a larger circulation now 
than we ever had, when the truth is, that excluding the seven- 
thirty notes altogether, we still had a circulation of $34 per 
head in 1865. 

I asserted in our discussion a few days ago that our average 
per capita circulation in 1865, at the conclusion of the war, was 
upward of 852, and I proved it. I included the seven-thirty notes, 
the compound - interest notes, and the one, two, and three year 
notes, and the demand notes. 

Mr. President, coming down to last year and taking the record 
as it is given to us, we have an aggregate amount of money in 
the country now (estimating the gold to a very large extentand 
the silver to some extent) of 81,601, 347,187. Tue bank reserves 
and what is in the Treasury amount to an aggregate of $652,305,- 
747. Deducting these reserves, the amount that is not in circu- 
lation at all and not intended to be, from the aggregate amount 
of money in the country, and we have a balance of $949,041,440. 
If you divide that by our population, which on the 30th of June 
last par was about 66,000,000, 0 will find that it gives us aper 
capita circulation of only $14.40, instead of $24, as is being pub- 
lished to the world. 

Mr. President, what the Populists are trying to do is to put 
before the country its condition honestly, in order that after we 
have compared notes one with another, representative men from 
the East, the South, the West, and the North, meeting together, 
as we are met in this great body, conferring about our common 
interests, we may evolve something better thin we have. We 
do not want to abolish all the things we have; we want to im- 

rove them. We do not want to destroy; we want to create. 

or do we wish to tear down, Mr. President; we want to build 
up. We believe that our monetary system and our financial 
methods are fatally defective. We believe that in their progress 
the great mass of the people are being impoverished, while a 
very small number are being enriched. What we wantisa bet- 
ter system. If we are not able to suggest what meets the ap- 
probation of our fellow-men, let them suggest something better, 
unless they are quite satisfied with what we now have. 

This extenordinary session of Congress is evidence that atleast 
one portion of our people are not satisfied. There are few men 
in the country who believe that our financial system is what it 
ought to be. I have conferred during the last six months with 
a great many men handling large business, and invariably they 
say to me, ‘‘ Our system is imperfect; our methods are defective; 
but we have not given our attention to these things; we do not 
know what to suggest; we expect our public men to devise better 
methods.” That, Mr. President, is what we men of the Populist 
party are honestly, earnestly, and sincerely trying to accomplish. 
It is to improve conditions, and not to make them worse. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all that I wish to say to-day. 
Perhaps I have already occupied more of the time of the Sena 
than I ought to have devoted to this question, But the subject 
has no boundary lines. It isone that concerns notonly the pres- 
ent generation, but the future l all the ages and the cycles 

uman society our industries 
are not only growing more and more diversified, but with that 
endless and continuous diversification will come a closer associ- 
ation of the people under cobperative methods, and the thing that 
we call money, with its wonderful functions vitalizin the 
avenues of trade, will be more and more useful to the end of time. 
That is the thing that we are talking about, the most sublet 
agency that is known in human affairs. 


Amendment to our Naturalization Laws. 
SPEE OH 
HON. THOMAS M. PASCHAL, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, October 31, 1893, 
On the bill (H. R. 3299) toamend the naturalization laws of the United States. 


Mr. PASCHAL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The wisdom and Robey of adopting the pro- 
pona amendments depends upon the following propositions: 

irst, whether 3 laws meet the ends for which they were 
designed in all material respects; second, whether conditions 
are so changed in the last quarter of a century as to necessitate 
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a change in order to free our republican institutions from the 
danger of ultimate fundamental subversion. 

I submit to the intelligence and patriotism of this House that 
the man who approaches the consideration of this grave ques- 
tion in any spirit of partisanship, far less with a view to promote 
his political fortunes, or in fact in any other than is legitimately 
embraced in the above propositions, is untrue to himself, to his 
country, and her best institutions. Nero’s occupation when 
Rome was in conflagration correctly typifies the man who would 
willfully seek to make political capital when the very founda- 
tion stones of the Republic were quaking beneath his feet. 

Mr. Speaker, I denounce as a less fear the intimation 
that our serious and candid attention to our defective naturaliza- 
tion laws in a Ha of broad, earnest desire to prevent the fla- 

rant abuse of those laws and consequent hurt to our country and 

ts institutions will bring down upon our offending heads the 

anger and political proscriptions of any considerable and re- 
table number of our foreign-born citizens. 

The srr legation, to my mind, carries its own refutation, 
and were I, Mr. Speaker, a foreign-born instead of a native 
American citizen and was a true anddevoted son of my adopted 
country, loving alike its marry taga as the symbol of those price- 
less and deathless principles of civil liberty that have come down 
to us since Runnymeade, I would hurl back the insinuation as a 
reflection upon my patriotism, my intelligence, and my love for 
the land of my birth; and in fact, Mr. Speaker, such will be the 
response of the great mass of that splendid naturalized citizen- 
ship the great Aryan race has given to this country. 

If, however, this problem ever resolves itself into the alterna- 
tive that some Vp sha on this floor have expressed to me 
privately, then, Mr. Speaker, I for one would not hesitate an in- 
stant to so amend our laws as to 8 and transmit intact to 
future generations the great fundamental principles of civil lib- 
erty. Further notice of argument proceeding from such a low 
plane is unnecessary. 

The time allowed me precludes the possibility of entering upon 
details to show that our laws do not meet the design for which 
they were enacted, whatever may have been originally true in 
respect to them. A glance at the loosely worded law itself, the 
pure ex parte character of the evidence offered under it, the 
machinery and mode of its execution, the gristlike manner of 
turning out citizens, the total lack of anything in the process 
that inspires the applicant with either respect, love, or appro- 
ciation of the great change he is undergoing and functions he is 
about to assume in this republic of republics, the numberless 
frauds daily practiced under it, all alike testify to its insufficiency. 

I yield, Mr. Speaker, to no man in my admiration of and hearty 
welcome to the honest, industrious foreign-born citizen, who 
assimilates with our institutions and is indoctrinated with our 
fundamental ideas of government and liberty. To them Amer- 
ica owes much that has swelled its wealth, its culture, and pros- 
perity; in music, painting, sculpture, literature, science, and 
government, the imprint of their genius is indelibly stamped in 
our history. The fires of patriotism have burned as brightly on 
their altars as on those of us to the manor born.” 

Why then, Mr. Speaker, in the name of our common country 
and its heritage to mankind this outcry and protest when the 
manifest weakness of our naturalization law is pointed out, and 
America seeks to elevate its citizenship to a higher plane? I 
answer, Mr. Speaker, the triple curses of the day, ignorance, 
de oguism, and “un-American tendencies and modes of 
thought, intensified by wild visionary schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of society and government, which, if successful, would de- 
stroy that splendid individuality of man to which alone the tri- 
umphs of our civilization is indebted, and erect thereon that 
Dead Sea level of nationalism, in which man the unit is nothing, 
and whose very eer is swallowed up in an iron-bound social 
paternalism, where skill, talents, knowledge, genius, science, 
art are no longer factors in the development of cteilization for 
want of that encouraging admiration, that fostering care, and 
rich guerdon that all ages and people have bestowed upon them. 
It is the physical against the metaphysical, mind against muscle, 
individualism against socialism, paternalism, and centralization. 

Whatever form or phase, Mr. Speaker, the struggle may take, 
when resolved into its constituent elements it will come to this. 
There! are the forces, my brothers, that with ominous leer de- 
mand that the American Congress shall not legislate to perpet- 
uate American citizenship and American institutions, and that 
the patriotic foreign-born citizens will deprecate and scorn as 
truly as his native-born countrymen. 

My district is largely composed of foreign-born citizens. I 
know their loyalty to American institutions, their devotion to 
the principles of the Constitution, I know they view with alarm 
those methods and practices that permit the high standard of 
citizenship they have attained to be lowered and adulterated; 
the oath of attachment to the principles of the Constitution,” 


with them is pregnant with meaning, and, Mr. Speaker, I declare 
now, here in my place on this floor, that the naturalized citizens 
of my district hurl back the base imputations from whatever 
source it comes—Jew or Gentile—that they are opposed to the 
enactment of laws that will permit the degredation of American 
citizenship, or that they favor the retention of those under the 
cover of which that oath may become a meaningless mockery. 
History and experience teach us that the imperishable princi- 
ples of political and civil liberty become lost to a people just in 
roportion as a long and uninterrupted enjoyment lull them 
to fancied security. The preservation and transmission of free 
institutions and not their achievement is the problem that 
presses for solution to-dayin this country. An American inter- 
viewer said to that profound philosopher, Herbert Spencer: 
We Americans think it involves too much loss of time and temper, and 
does not pay, to make ourselves disa ble by resenting every trifling ag- 
on. “Exactly, 


” responded Mr. Spencer, that is what I meant by 
character. It is the 


easy-going readiness to permit small trespasses, be- 


cause it would be troublesome, or profitless, or unpopular, to resist, . 
3 the habit of acquiescence in wrong and the decay of free institu- 

It is axiomatic that a nation has the right to ae the con- 
ditions upon which they will admit an alien to citizenship. Have 
the United States done so? Section 2165, Revised Statutes United 
States, prescribes that 


tted to become a citizen of the United States in the 


An alien may be admi 
following manner, and not otherwise. 
The third provides 


There are six subdivisions of this section. 
that— 
During that time— 


That is, five years— 


it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that he has behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well-disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same. 

Construing this clause the Supreme Courtof the United States 
(in the matter of Clark, 18 Barb., 444) say: x 

The powers conferred upon the courts to naturalize aliens are judicial and 
not terial, and require an examination into each case, sufficient to 
satisfy the court. 


The converse of the proposition is undeniable that if the court 
be not so satisfied it shall deny him citizenship, and to become 
satisfied the court may question the applicant, and when deemed 
advisable hear proof aliunde; these are legal corollaries to the 
proposition laid down, and no trained legal mind would ever think 
of invoking the doctrine or principle of free speech to avoid 
them, but which it is now proposed to engraft upon our laws. 
Let us analyze for a moment the oft-repeated assertion that 
however radical a man’s views on fundamental principles of 
government, they do not militate against his right to be natural- 

, even though he takes the oath of attachment to those prin- 
ciplesin one breath and breathes destruction of them in the next, 
for if the contention be well founded and no real inconsistency 
or antagonisms be apparent, then we need not amend our laws to 
guard against theadmission to citizanship of such persons, how- 
ever much they may despise the Constitution they are swearing 
their attachment to. 

We take the well-known case of a man who avowed a belief 
(and purpose to attempt to carry it out) in the power and auy 
of the Government to forcibly take or confisċate a man’s 
property over a certain amount and give it to his neighbors 
who owned none. The question arises, what fundamental prin- 
ciple of free institutions is this belief antagonistic to? It is a 
principle that lies back of the Constitution itself. The right of 

roperty is before and higher than any constitutional sanction. 

t means the taking by the Government of ro property for 
private use. This right was first secured in that great funda- 
mental bill of rights, Magna Charta, which in these days, when 
there is much prating and little knowledge about the funda- 
mental rights of property and persons,it may not be amiss to 
quote: 


No freeman shall be taken or pan eng or disseized or outlawed or ban- 
ished or anyway destroyed, nor the king pass upon him nor commit 
him to prison unless by the judgment of his peers or the law of the land. 


The latter phrase has received asettled judicial interpretation 
in this country. In the Dartmouth College case Mr. Webster 
defines it to be 


The general law; a law which hears before it condemns; which proceeds 
upon inquiry and renders 8 only aftor trial. The meaning is that 
every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, property, and immunities under 
the protection of the generalrules which governsociety. Everything which 
may under the form of an enactment is not, therefore, to be considered 
the law of the land. If this were so acts of atiainder, penalties, confisca- 
tion, reversing judgments, and acts directly transferring one man’s estate 
to another, decrees and forfeiture would be the law of theland. There would 
be no general permanent law for men to live under or courts to administer. 
The tration of justice would be an idle ceremony. 


That great American jurist Thomas Cooley, in his work on 
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Constitutional Limitations, in 


of certain fundamental 


rights of persons and property lying all eonstitutions 
uses the following language: X 7 
. t 
The Constitution— 
is not the cause but the consequence of personal and freedom; it 
the le, but is th of $ > 
1 people, but 3 3 


eon 
{ens of the rights and powers which they titu: 
was mađe, is but the framework of 3 government, and 


necessarily based the ms of laws. ‘hts, habi 
and modes of — 2 There 18 primitive in it; 11 15 all deriv 
from a known source. It presupposes an organized society, law, order, 
personal Hberty, and enough of cultivated intelligence to know 
to guard it against the encroachments of . A written constitu- 
tion is in every instance a l n the powers of government in the 


hands of agents, for there never was a written republican constitution which 
delega ted to t all the latent powers which lie dormant in every 
nation, and are boundless in extent and pable of definition. 

When an alien applies to an American court and is required 
to prove to the satisfaction of that court that he is attached 
to (i. e. loves) the principles of the Constitution and is well-dis- 

to the good order and happiness of the same,” and in one 
th avows his belief in the right of the Government (and his 
determination if admitted to seek to empower the Government 
to enforce that right) to strike from our free institutions, the 
very keystone of the arch on which depends the whole super- 
structure, duty, wisdom, and patriotism alike demand that he 
be not allowed to invest himself with the insignia of American 
citizenship by the moekery of an oath. 

Laws framed during the early years of the Republic, when 
the great bulk of immigrants sought our shores as an asylum 
from political oppression, and left their native land with a love 
of our country, its flag and free institutions, did not need a rigid 
enforcement, so far as the likelihood of error in admitting unfit 

ns was concerned. 

But the experiment or neglect of yesterday becomes prece- 
dent to day, and is vigorously contended for as a correct guide 
to-morrow, M 

Now that ed conditions. confront the American people, 
and thoughtful citizens are startled by the steady and insidious 
attacks upon our free institutions, these laws no longer suffice to 
protect the country from that class of people. 

There is no sufficient procedure whereby the court can deter- 
mine the existence of the prerequisites of naturalization; an in- 
telligent conception of the fundamental principles on which this 
Government rests should be required; the right to cancel or va- 
cate the judgment of naturalization on account of fraud, misrep- 


resentation, or mistake should be given the courts upon 2 ' 


proceedings and proar And to keep alive that waning knowl- 
edge-of the principles of our free institutions, which to a certain 
extent has n driven from the minds of our people in their 
mad rush after wealth and by contact with large masses of un- 
assimilated citizens, who instead of adopting the laws, customs, 
and language of the country they have sworn allegiance to, have 
literally, in many instances, bodily transplanted those of their 
native any : 

I believe the proper remedy to counteract these causes would 
be the teaching or explaining of those principles in our public 
schools. Will the Congress take a firm, patriotic stand, or will in- 
difference, de gy, or, worse still, unwise partisanship tri- 
umph and defeat the ations of every native and naturalized 

triot in the land? This session will tell the story. Six dis- 

guished, American statesmen from each of the great political 
parties could, if they would, lift this great question from the 
mire of party partisanship, and make it as safe from that char- 
aeter of assault as the ark of the covenant. 

Brave. words were those of Mr. Cleveland which fell from the 
lips of that distinguished American on the occasion of his ad- 
dress in December, 1891, before the New England Society. Like 
thé tones of a silver bell upon a frosty night, there is no mis- 
taking their ring of true Americanism: 

This certainly do snot mean that a spirit of narrowness or proscription 
should be encouraged, nor that there should be created or kept alive a fear 
con such additions to our population from other lands as promise 
assimil:itiom with our conditions and eobperation in our aims and purposes. 
It does, however, mean the insistence every transfer of allegiance from 

r government to our own should the taking on at the same 
time of an ve and affirmative devotion to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions. It means that with us a love of our Government for its own 
sake and for what it is is an essential factor of citizenship, and thatitis only 
made full and complete by the adoption of the ideas ani habits of thought 
which underlie our plan of popular rule. It means that one fills a place in 
our citizenship unworthily who regards it solely as vantage where 
he may fill his purse and better his condition. It means that our Govern- 
—.— is not suited to a seltish, sordid people, and that in thetr hands it is not 


In his admirable address in commemoration of the inaugural 
of George Washington, Chief Justice Fuller, of the Supreme 
Court, says: 

What Washington desired, as Lodge's fine bio makes entirely clear, 
Was that the — should a bap pek with | — principles ot — — 


unity and love of country; should possess an American character; should 
never forget that they wereAmericans. Hence he educationabroad, 
lest our youth might contract es to republican govern- 
ment, and tion, except of those who, by an intermix- 

could themselves, or their descendents, get assimi- 
lated to our ms, measures, and laws; in a word, soon become one people, 

To be an American was to be and parcel of American 
ideas, institutions, prosperity, and progress. It was to be like- 
minded with Mo perone leaders who served the cause of their 
native or adop land from Washington to Lincoln. It was to 
be wedded to the virtues of republican government as. the bul- 
wark of the true and genuine liberties of mankind. 

What some, at least, of those principles are we trust we have 
shown elsewhere; whether the existing naturalization laws and 
the usual mode of administering them is likely to preserve and 
transmit them are questions concerning which every intelligent 
and patriotie American, whether native or naturalized, must en- 
tertain grave doubts. 

I have not, nor can I within the limits assigned, touched upon 
the questions of ethics involved in this question; suffice it to say 
that as now or heretofore administered, with a uniformity that 
was absolutely startling, an alien might declare to an American 
court, I propose to vote | when admitted tocitizenship) to abolish 
your Constitution that recognizes your elective franchise, your 
right of trial by jury, your writ of habeas corpus, your rights of 
person and property, but. I demand and claim citizenship by 
virtue of that Constitution which guarantees the right of free 
speech. Was ever sophistry carried toagreaterextreme. Was 
ever a nation called on to surrender the fundamental principles 
of its existence with more shameless effrontery. 

It will be t that while the proper interpretation and 
enforcement of our naturalization laws will do much towards 
lessening the evils alluded to, yet it will be equally clear that 
no adequate remedy exists short of a thorough revision upon the 
lines indicated. : 

It will not suffice to respond that the ignorant and those of 
lawless instincts alone constitute a menace to our institutions, 
and that rigidly enforced immigration laws will afford an ade- 
quate remedy. Fleeing from tyranny, unequal laws, and unjust 
social conditions in the Old World, his mind filled with the vis- 
ionary and impracticable schemesof writers honestly seeking to 
ameliorate the conditions of humanity, yet totally unable to grasp | 
that vast problem in all its intricacies, fi in this land of 
plenty and of freedom thousands who. have failed to learn that 
great lesson of the race, In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” and ready in consequence to decry the institutions 
of the country, and demagogues ever ready to pander to his 
narrow and distorted views ol society and government. Is 
it. any wonder, then, that under these favorable conditions 
many immigrants of to-day mistake liberty for license, and under 
the sacred garb of free speech, with his oath of allegiance to 
American institutions fresh upon his lips, proceeds by word and 
deed to assault the very foundations on which rests the super- 
structure of the Republie? No Aladdin’s lamp enables him to at 
ence command the genii of a fabulous wealth his dreams and lit- 
erature have depicted as awaiting all in this free and favored 
land who have the nerve to summon it. A “sovereign” among 
‘* publie servants,” his dull perception can see no reason whyex- 
isting institutions, however venerableand tried in the crucible of 
experience, which stand between him and that alone for which 
he has sought these shores, should not be removed without cere- 


mony. 

Knowing little if anything concerning the history of Anglo- 
Saxen liberty and their legitim ite outcume, constitutional Goy- 
ernment in the United Stutes, a stranger to its language, laws, 
and customs, it ean not rationally be expected that his sensi- 
bilities would experience a shock over any change in the funda- 
mental laws of the country, however radical, orsubyersive of its 
institutions and form of government. 

It is not contended that radical reforms by our people are un- 
necessary, or that a constitution framed to meet the exigencies 
and wants of three millions ef people a century ago is sullicient 
for all the requirements of sixty-five millions to-day, under the 
new and extraordinary conditions that no confront us. Neither 
do we hold it to be an unreason ible contention that our funda- 
mental law should be sutliciently elastic to meet the changed con- 
ditions of society. But pre erred submitted that the guid- 
ance of the great ship of state should be intrusted to those alone 
who are familiar with its haay, attached to the original pur- 
poses of itscreation,experienced in its management, and having 
an ae faith in its manifest destiny, whether native or 
naturalized. 

Any effort to deflect the vessel from her course thus early in 
her journey will as surely land her in a different port as the 
slightly erring aim of the marksman is sure to cause the bullet 
to speed wide of its marsz. It matters but little to those inter- 
ested in the preservation and transmission of free institutions 
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whether the hands that wrecked them did so poh a ignorance 
or on dr eee eee of the hour faithfully to guard 
t r conti > 

pa e the ee to the Constitution in 
the applicant’s language, I question both its sufficiency, wisdom, 
or poliey; but I do insist, for the reasons given, that the court 
should be required to furnish a printed slip attached to his oath 
which should contain the vital and fundamental principles of 
the Constitution and Goyernment, and of civil liberty, and that 
the same shouid be fully explained to him and his signature at- 
tached thereto if accepted by him; and if entlemen are wise in 
their day 3 they will not resist a demand so just, 
reasonable, patriotic. 


Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN MARTIN, 


OF EANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 
under consi tion the bill (H. R. U) to re: a of 
Pe tems 14. 1800, — “An act directing 2 „ 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr, MARTIN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Heretofore I have refrained from taking an 
part in the great controversy that for the past two months an 
more has engaged the anxious attention of the Senate and coun- 
try, to the exclusion of all other mitters. Ihave chosen to pur- 
sue this policy of silence. hoping that the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of the more experienced membersof this bouy wouiu sug- 

t some plan or method by which all conflicting interests might 
fe finally reconciled and a policy adopted that would at least 
command the united support of Demoratie majority in the 
Senute; a policy that would meet the approval of the country 
and be of permanent public advantage. And I have felt disin- 
elined to add a word that ht postpone these results or tend 
to make them more difficult of attainment. So far, this desira- 
ble and important result has not been reached, nor are the pros- 
pects for such settlement hopeful or p ing. 

In my judgment the time has now come when every Senator 
should boidiy and clearly announce his position respecting the 
pending measure and his purposes in relation to the same. 

Mr. President. I have not and do not share or sympathize 
with the opinion so frequently expressed in this Chamber in 
the last ten weeks that we were or are confronted by a seri- 
ous financial disaster or a fearful national peril. That there 
has been and still is a condition of unrest, a series of financial 
disorders, and, if you please, a money panie, I concede. But 
that there ever existed or now exists any just or legitimate 
cause or causes for these conditions I deny. Nor do I believe 
that the so called Sherman law has had the slighest influence, 
naturally or legitimately, in producing these conditions. That 
the law in question has been by bad, and unpatriotic men 
made a pretext for these disorders is, to my mind, a palpabie and 
incontrovertible fact. 

A few days ago the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL],in 
addressing the Senate, made the declaration that it is a “ bank- 
ers’ panic, and made to order for the shameful and wicked pur- 

of destroying silver as a part of the national currency.” I 
5 this statement to be absolutely true. A few days later 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] declared that the 
** panic,” as itis called, was largely the result of dishonest and 
reckless business methods by bankers, stockbrokers, and their 
associate classes, and I thoroughly concur in this opinion. En- 
tert ining these views, I have favored a policy of making haste 
slowly. Exp _rience and observation have led me to believe that 

riods of excitement and panic are not conducive or favorable 
1 wise, prudent, and useful legislation on any subject. And 
those who are charged with the high and responsible duty of 
formulating policies and conducting public affairs should be the 
last to yield to public excitement or unreasoning clamor of any 
description. 

It is the highest duty of public men to be guided by wisdom, 
courage, and cool deliberation, by prudent action to quiet ex- 
citement, and by reason and courage to dispel and conquer pan- 
ics. The highest test of the greut so.dier is his ability to in- 
spire confidence and courage in a panic-stricken army, and by 
pono action to convert apparent defeat into sple: victory. 

is the great commander who remains cool and collected 


amid the perils of threatened shipwreck; who can quiet the 
-fears of those subject to his command, 3 restore con- 


fidence, and save his charge from disaster and death. And if we 

eously resist the arrogant and selfish demands of panic- 
stricken money-changers, reckless stock-gamblers, and their as- 
sociated ageneies, our ship of state will successfully ride the 
storm that they have wickedly provoked, and very soon we shall 
enter into calm and quiet seas and in the end reach a friendly, 
safe, and profitable harbor. 

Mr. President, I have said that I have not shared in or sym- 
thized with the ‘calamity howl” that has been indulged in 
this Chamber in regard to the financial condition of the coun- 

try and in the agency of the Sherman act in producing this sup- 
posed fearful situation. On the 15th day of June last I expressed 
my opinion in regard to this matter in a telegram to the New 
York Times, which I shall read to the Senate. It is as follows: 


NEW YORK, June 9, 1893. 
Hon. JORN MARTIN, Topeka, Kans.: 


On equally good secu m now loans in England at one-quarter the 
current rate in the Uni States. the on of % financiers, 
if the Sherman actis to te result from prompt 
assurance thereof, and resul in a flow of cheap money from London to 
America. WINI you oblige the Times by writing bri at our expense. 
ae tee you ta vor repeal of Sherman law, and what issue 
you favor? 


NEW YORE TIMES. 
TOPEKA, KANS., June 15, 1893. 
To tas Editor of the New York Times, New York City, N. F.: 
Lanswer your telegram of June 9 as follows: 
First. Your statement as to the relative rates of interest in England and 
the United States is not true. 
Second. I have no confidence whatever inthe opinions of your prominent 
“3 were never known to be right. 
present financial troubles, 
and its repeal will have no such result as they assume. 
8 We neither want or need cheap money from London or else- 
where. 
ith. The Sherman law is and was intended asa trick and scheme to de- 
stroy silver as money, and should be immediately repealed, provided proper 
silver is substituted. ‘ 
Sixth. I am in favor of a currency of gold, silver, and Treasury notes 
agreeably with the demands of the Democratic national platform. 
Seven If the Secretary of the Treasury firmly resists the dictation of 
your “ prominent financiers" 77 heres, Gen Pega arcs 
elsewhere the present financial flurry will be brief an gs og 


This telegram to the New York Times clearly expressed my 
views on the 15th of June; and I have neither seen nor heard of 
any substantial reason since then that would justify or require a 
change of any opinion then expressed. That we are confronted, 
however, Mr. President, by a condition of public disturbance 
affecting to some extent the business interests and industries of 
the country is a fact, however much we may differ as to the 
causes that have led to these results, and later on I shall en- 
deavor to establish by conclusive proofs the main causes that 
have produced the present distress and business disorders. In 
my judgment the real issue involved in this controversy is 
whether we shall eliminate silver from our currency, and estab- 
lish an exclusively gold standard. Evade and explain as we 
may, the fact remains that the present controversy is a war 
against silver as a part of the money of the country. 

It is largely a contention between the creditor and the debtor 
classes. It is to a very great extent a conflict of interest be- 
tween the West and the South on the one part and Eastern in- 
terests upon the other. In this aspect of the case it becomes 
more of a sectional than a party question. Eastern Democrats 
and Eastern Republicans are arrayed upon the one side in oppo- 
sition to silver and in favor of the gold standard. Upon the 
other hand Western and Southern Democrats, Republicans, and 
Populists arein favor of both gold and silver. Under these cir- 
cumstances the public interest demands a settlement of the con- 
troversy by mutual concession and compromise. And upon this 
point I heartily concur in the eloquent d_clarations of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky Mr. BLACKBURN] submitted to the Senate 
afew days ago. I believe with him that this controversy ought 
to have been adjusted at the very outset by a Democratic caucus; 
asettlement that would alike have been fair and just to all inter- 
ests and to all sections of the country. 

The interests of the Democratic party demanded this action. 
That party is in absolute control of every department of the 
Government having to do with the enactment of legislation, and 
it will be held to the strictest responsibility byte country upon 
this and all other questions of public policy that may be formu- 
lated during the present Administration. And the country will 
not and ought not to tolerate any evasion or preten e for non- 
action. Nor will the country look tothe Republican party for 
relief, nor will it hold the Republican party .esponsible for an 
results that may come, whatever they may be. And where dif- 
ferences are so radical, compromise and concession in the public 
interest and upon an honorable basis are always just and right. 
Human society exists upon the basis of concession and compro- 
mise. Social organization isa compromise. Government itself 
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is the result of a series of compromises, The business relations 
of life are adjusted upon the theory of mutual concession and 
compromise. And, as a general rule, all great and useful legisla- 
tion has been and will ever continue to be based upon the theory 
of compromise. 

It was concession and compromise that united the thirteen 
colonies against Great Britain, in the be; of our history, 
and that led to our freedom and independence. Without com- 
promise and concession the government under which we live, 
and of which we are all so proud, could not have been formed. 
It was the spirit of concession and compromise that controlled 
and governed the action of the statesmen and patriots who 
formed our presentconstitution. And without this spirit of com- 
1 our present form of government would never have ex- 

ted, and the perils, hardships, and sacrifices of our revolu- 
tionary ancestors would have been in vain. In 1819~20 compro- 
mise averted threatened serious national disaster and the prob- 
able disruption of the republic. In 1850 this same spirit of com- 
promise preserved us from civil strife and possible disunion. 
And in 1 61 it was for the lack of this spirit of concession and 
compromise that the civil war was brought on, which drenched 
the country in fraternal blood and afflicted our people with all 
the horrors of civil war. And those of us who believe in the use 
of silver as a part of the constitutional currency of the country 
are of the opinion that it is a matter of such grave and vital im- 
portance that patriotism and public interest, present and future, 
emphatically demand that this controversy shall be settled by 
such compromise and concession as will be fair and ae to all. 

Mr. President, it has been said of us by our political oppo- 
nents that the Democratic party is incapable of self-government 
and unequal to the task of managing public affairs. And Iam 
frank to say that it does seem to me that the Democratic ma- 
jority in this Senate is doing all in its power to demonstrate to 
the country the truth of these Republican charges. The Dem- 
ocratic party has a clear majority in the membership of this 
body. At the very outset of our legislative career we are torn 
and rent by factional and conflicting interests. The integrity of 
the party is threatened, business enterprises and the public in- 
terests periled because of selfish local demands. Are we 
dead to the dictates of reason and patriotism? 

Is not the preservation of the Democratic ty of sufficient 
importance to the present and future welfare of this country as to 
pray anå even demand the exercise of such mutual concession 

n the formation of some definits policy as will relieve the party 
and the country from the present dangerous environments and 
utterly disarm our Republican friends of their unfriendly criti- 
cism? Isit true that we are not 1 of formulating and ex- 
ecuting public policies that will bring peace, happiness, and 
prosperity to the country? Or are we to verify the predictions 
of our friends on the other side of the Chamber, that if we were 
intrusted with power we would prove incapable of exercising it 
for the public good? I fear, Mr. President, that the experience 
of the last sixty days is rapidly tending to verify such predictions. 

Mr. President, I have said, and repeat, that in my judgment 
the so-called Sherman law has had but little if anything to do 
with producing the present disturbed condition of financial af- 
fairs. Upon the contrary, I believe that these results have been 
produ by dishonest and bad business methods, at home and 
abroad; that one of the chief factors is the stock-gambling op- 
erations in our large cities. Another cause is the dangerous 
centralization of the money power in our commercial centers. 
Another cause is the uncertainty rospoonng the character and 
modification of our tariff laws. And I am very much inclined 
to agree with our Republican friends that the latter has much 
more to do with our present unfortunate condition than has the 
Sherman law. Iam in favor of radical tariff reform and reduc- 
tion. And however wise and fair this policy may be, it must 
for the time being naturally be productive of anxiety and un- 
easinessin the minds of the manufacturers of thecountry. And 
so whatever action may finally be taken with respect to the tariff, 
we must reasonably expect a season of anxiety and partial dis- 
tress. 

Mr. President, I am not a friend of the Sherman law. I think 
it essentially bad in every respect. It is a deliberate attemptto 
legislate a part of the Constitution of our country out of exist- 
ence. Instead of treating silver as money and as a money metal, 
as required by the Constitution, it has converted it into an arti- 
cle of commerce; and the common experience of mankind has 
taught us that the destruction of the monetary quality of either 

old or silver will always impair its value and limit the circle of 

ts influence and usefulness. I do not believe that the coinage 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, or the issuance of silver 
certificates to that amount, could or would create an excess of 
currency or have any influence in producing, in and of itself, the 
financial pants and disturbance that we have witnessed. And as 
amatter of fact, statistics that have been read in the Senate 
demonstrate the fact that within the last six months there has 


been no great arity between the imports and exports of gold 
to and from the United States. And when we take into consid- 
eration the additional fact of the accumulation of gold from our 
own mines, there can be no just cause for the apprehension of 
danger from any exportation of gold. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the real cause of our present 
trouble was a deliberately formed plan upon the pee of our great 
bankers and their allied interests in the city of New York and 
elsewhere to take advantage of the disquietude in manufactur- 
ing circles already noted and to bring about the present condi- 
tion of affairs for two purposes: First, to compel the Federal 
Government to issue its bonds in order that they might control 
them for investment and speculative purposes; and second, to 
discredit silver and prevent its further use as a part of the cur- 
rency of the country. And, while it is impossible, in the nature 
of things, to establish this proposition by direct evidence, the 
circumstantial evidence is so clear and satisfactory as to leave 
but little if any room for doubt in the minds of careful and im- 
partial judges. 

The Senate will remember that toward the close of the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Harrison, the subject of issuing the bonds 
of the Government was seriously considered by that Adminis- 
tration, and strongly W by the bankers of New York and 
elsewhere. And I believe it isa part of the unwritten history 
of that Administration that an opinion had been obtained from 
the then Attorney-General confirming the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue such bonds; and that in addition 
to this, the then Soora of the Treasury went so far as to pre- 
pare dies and plates for these bonds; that upon consultation it 
was concluded to abandon the plan and throw the responsibilit; 
for such action upon the present Democratic Administration. It 
is also a well-known fact that the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been frequently urged to issue bonds at various times 
since March 4 last. 

But, to his credit, he has steadily refused to do so. At thesev- 
eral times when ‘the issuance of bonds was being pressed the 
subject of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law was also considered and urged. And these importunities 
were invariably instigated by Eastern bankers and their associ- 
ates. In other words, it was clearly and manifestly the Wall- 
street policy to issue bonds and to stop the coinage and use of 
silver. To may this policy there was no pretense on the J pary 
of any one that there was too much money in the country. n 
the contrary, the proposition was almost universally conceded 
that there was an insufficient supply of money in the country to 
transact our constantly increasing trade and commerce. 

If this be true, the inquiry naturally arises why the money- 
changers of the country should be so solicitous for the issuance 
of Government bonds and the demonetization of silver. It will 
hardly be contended that these gentlemen were influenced in 
making their demands by considerations of public interest. On 
the contrary it is quite clear that these people were considering 
their own interests alone. Large volumes of money had accu- 
mulated in the cities of New York, of Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere in the East, that was unemployed. Investment 
was refused because safe and remunerative returns were not ab- 
solutely assured, hence the object and Puree of the money- 
changers was to secure an issue of United States bondsin which 
to invest their surplus earnings. And secondly, they proposed 
to decrease and limit the amount of circulating medium in order 
that it might be more convenient for them to control it. And 
thirdly, these bonds were desirable and necessary for the per- 
petuation of the national banking system. 

These are the three material considerations that lie at the 
base of thisentire monetary conspiracy. The parties to this con- 
8 finally concluded to renew their operations in the city 
of New York; and, as preliminary to thi" contemplated action, 
the banks in New York, Boston, and elsewhere were extremely 
busy in proffering advice and assistance to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on terms altogether favorable to themselves, of course, 
to meet any possible reduction of gold in the Treasury. They 
were free and profuse in their offers of assistance, as well as in 
their prophecies of an impending panic. In proof of this prop- 
osition we have seen that letters were addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from various quarters, tendering to him 
the use of large amounts of gold. And the following is the text 
of Secretary lisle’s letter of thanks to the Boston bankers: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
April 25, 1893. 

My DEAR SIR: I desire you to convey to the associated banks of Boston 
my sincere thanks for their generous and patriotic action in tendering gold 
to the Treasury. If all the banks inthe country which now hold gold would 
imitate the example of Boston, the financial situation would soon bechanged 
and there would be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of the Government, 
with the patriotic assistance of the people, to maintain its credit, even under 
the most unfavorable tances. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. PHINEAS PIERCE, 
Chairman. 


J. G. CARLISLE. 


Clearing-House Committes, Boston, Mass, 
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It will be observed that this letter is dated April 25. On the 
26th of April the following notice was published in the Boston 


papers: 
` Boston, April 26. 

Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle has returned his thanks to the associa- 
ted banks of Boston for their tender of gold coin, and has accepted the offer. 
Phineas Pierce, chairman of the Clearing-House Committee, has so notified 
the banks. The action of the Boston banks will pisse at the disposal of the 
Government between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 in gold. 

The Senate will remember that on the 27th of April a naval 
parade was tooccur in the harbor of New York. Onthe 26th of 
April, the following Washington dispatch appeared in the New 
York papers: 

WASHINGTON, Aprit 26. 

The President to-day designated Assistant Secretary Hamlin to act as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the absence of Secretary Carlisle, who left this af- 
ternoon with the President and other members of the Cabinet for New York, 
to be absent one week: Mr. Hamlin had a conference with Secretary Car- 
lisle this morning and was made acquainted with the general policy of the 
‘Treasury 8 especially as regards the present gold 8 The 
situation to-day shows improvement. Gold in small quantities was offered 
from several points this morning and accepted. The e of the Treasur, 
Department will be to accept all gold offered, unless the conditions impos 

vantageous to the Government, 

The President and Secretary Carlisle show by their action in leaving the 
capital at this time plainer than words can make it their entire confidence 
in the financial situation. Gold will be paid out as demanded for Treasury 
notes, without inquiring whether the gold reserve is thereby invaded or kept 
intact. It has been practically turned into the Treasury’s available cash 
since the President's announcement that gold would be paid for all Treasury 

tes. 
nGecretary Carlisle said this morning that there was nothing new to say of 
the 1 except that he was daily receiving offers of gold which he was 
accepting. 

One important fact to be noted in this dispatch is that at that 
time there was no fear or apprehension, so far as the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury were concerned, 8 the 
financial situation of the country. If this d tch was authori- 
tative, the policy of the Administration was clearly defined; and 
it is equally clear that there was no indication or intimation of 
any financial troubles existing or likely to exist by reason of the 
operations of the Sherman law. And, in the language of the dis- 
patch, ‘‘The President and Secretary Carlisle showed by their 
actions in leaving the capital at that time, plainer than words 
could make it, their confidence in the entire financial situation.” 

But, unfortunately, the matter was not to be left in that shape; 
and the further device was adopted by the New York bankers 
of obtaining an interview with the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the earliest possible moment for the purpose ofimpressing upon 
him their views of the situation. Hence it was arranged that 
upon the arrival of the Secretary of the Treasury in New York, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, he should be accorded an op- 

rtunity of meeting and conversing with the ‘‘financiers” of 

ew York: and the result of that scheme is to be found in the 
New York Sun of April 27, 1893, which reads as follows: 


TO CONFER WITH CARLISLE—BANKERS EXPECT TO MEET HIM TO-DAY OR 
TO-MORROW. 


It is the opinion of financiers who have talked with the President that he 
will ao nothing tending to defer final action toward the repeal of the Sher- 
man law. 

Secretary Carlisle arrived in town last night. Early in the day Assistant 
Treasurer Jordan received word from him that he would be in town and 
wouldremainoverto-morrow. Mr. Jordanimmediately conferred with bank 

dents and private bankers to ascertain when it would be most conven- 
ent for them to meet the Secretary. 

To-day is a le holiday, and many of the bankers are on the various Co- 
lumbian co ttees. The majority believed that they could not get away 
from their duties until late this afternoon, and even then the festivities of 
the evening would prevent them from giving the time necessary to talk over 
the financial situation with the Secretary. 

It was s ested that the bankers meet the Secretary to-morrow morning 
at 11 o'clock. Secretary Carlisle is booked to accompany President Cleve- 
land to Chicago to-morrow morning, but he is suffer: from a severe cold 
and may not be able to go. Mr. Jordan visited the Secretary last night and 
told him of the situation. If the Secretary decides that he will be only able 
to see the bankers late this afternoon telegrams will be sent to them. Any 
conference held to-day will doubtless be at either the Fifth Avenue or the 
Victoria Hotel. 

A number of the bankers had animpression that no material results con- 
cerning a bond issue would come from any talk with Secretary Carlisle. 
An influential New York Democratic Congressman recently had a talk with 
President Cleveland concerning the repeal of the Sherman law. This Con- 
gressman told the President that the best way to have the Sherman law re- 
pealed would be to demonstrate the evil effects on the business community 
of the country. The President seemed to agree with the Congressman. 
Several financiers of repute in New York came from Washington 8 
and they had gathered the opinion that it is the purpose of the Administra- 
tion not to take any steps that in anyway would tide over the results of the 
Sherman law. In other words, so far as they could learn, President Cleve- 
land had ascertained that there was no alternative, and that to step in now 
and issue bonds would only defer final and conclusive action toward the re- 
peal of the Sherman law. 

The Washington people were strong in this belief. They pointed out that 
in the President's manifesto he had said that he would continue to pay the 
Government’s obligations in gold. Since that declaration the great supply 
of gold all over the country has been demonstrated, and Secretary Carlisle 
has been daily in receipt of offers of gold. Should these offers be discon- 
tinued there would be only one thing to do, and that would be todip further 
into the reserve. However, nothing certain conce the Government’s 
policy will be known until President Cleveland returns from Chicago. 

In the meantime Secretary Carlisle will talk with the bankers and ascer- 
tain their views. President J. Edward Simmons, of the Fourth National 
Bank, said that the talks with the Secretary would be free and frank, and 


that there was every disposition to get along pleasantly and harmoniously. 
The bankers will do everything reasonable, but they can not be e ted 
ch in their gold to the Treasury and injure their reserves at á time like 

No gold has been engaged for shipment on Saturday, the decline in ster- 
ling exchange having temporarily interfered with shipments, 

It will be noted that this article outlines a plan of meeting 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the matter of issu- 
ing bonds and the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act was to be the subject of that conversation is conclusive; 
and it is so important in demonstrating the truth of the proposi- 
tion that I advanced in the outset that [ again call the attention 
of the Senate to that part of it referring to the issuance of bonds 
and the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law: 


A number of the bankers had an impression that no material results con- 
cerning a bond issue would come from any talk with Secretary Carlisle. 


This paragraph clearly demonstrates that one of the important 
elements to be considered in that meeting was the issuance of 
Government bonds; but the parties interested in it had little 
hope of its success, because of the fact, generally known, that 
Mr. Carlisle had resolutely set his face against any operation of 
the sort. The article further states: 

Aninfiuential New York Democratic Congressman recently had a talk with 
President Cleveland concerning the repeal of the Sherman law. This Con- 
gressman told the President that the best way to haye the Sherman law re- 
8 ee to demonstrate the evil effects on the business community of the 
coun A 

As to who this Congressman was, I have no knowledge. That 
he was a representative of the banking interests in New York 
is quite clear; that he was authorized by them to suggest to 
the President the idea of an “object lesson,” which they subse- 
quently adopted and enforced, is conclusive. And the sugges- 
tion thus made is in absolute harmony with subsequent events. 
The article further says: 

The President seemed to agree with the Congressman. 


Now, Mr. President, that part of the story that seeks to im- 
plicate the President as seeming to agree with the Congress- 
man I do not believe. I do not believe that either the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary of the Treasury had 
any connection whatever with these suggested plansand schemes. 
My knowledge of the men and their well-earned reputations for 
integrity and justice, utterly forbids the idea that either the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of the Treasury 
would by word or deed be a party, directly or indirectly, to the 
wicked, corrupt, and dishonest methods of procedure suggested 
by these banking associations. The article further says: 

Several financiers of repute in New York came from Washington yester- 
day, and they had gathered the opinion that it is the e of the Ad- 
ministration not to take any steps thatin anyway would tide over the re- 
sults of the Sherman law, 

In other words, sofar as they could learn, President Cleveland 
had concluded that to step in now and issue bonds would only de- 
fer final and conclusive action toward the repeal of the Sher- 
manlaw. In other words, the President had settled in his mind 
that the then existing condition of public affairs would not war- 
rant an issuance of bonds, nor was it apparent to him that any 
conditions were likely to exist that wouls authorize it. Thus we 
find, Mr. President, that the preliminary steps to this conspiracy 
were formed, and were to be put in operation, if at all practica- 
ble, upon the occasion of the visit of the eyed ofthe Treas- 
ury to New York. And what further occurred will plainly ap- 

rlateron. Onthenext day an article appeared in the same 
journal, the Sun, April 28, 1893, headed: 

BANKERS MEET CARLISLE—AN HOUR'S TALK AT THE HOUSE OF PRESIDENT 
WILLIAMS—THE SECRETARY REPEATS HIS DECLARATION THAT THE RE- 
PEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW WAS THE PRIME DUTY OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—NO NEW BONDS EXCEPT AS A LAST RESORT. 

No new bonds except as a last resort. That was exactly the 
statement that these gentlemen did not wish to hear from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The unquestioned object of the 
meeting, as suggested in the article of the 27th, was, if possible, 
to induce the Secretary and the President to issue bonds, and 
that poney is clearly outlined in the article to which I have just 
called the attention of the Senate. It was suggested in that 
article that on the next day there would be a meeting of the 
bankers and Mr. Carlisle to talk the situation over. On the 27th, 
in pursuance of the previous statement, they did meet at the 
house of President Williams, and here is what took place: 

{New York Sun, April 28, 1893, page 7.] 

BANKERS MEET CARLISLE—AN HOUR'S TALK AT THE HOUSE OF PRESIDENT 
WILLIAMS—THE SECRETARY REPEATS HIS DECLARATION THAT THE REPEAL 
OF THE SHERMAN LAW WAS THE PRIME DUTY OF THE ADMINISTRATION— 
NONEW BONDS EXCEPT AS A LAST RESORT. 


Secretary Carlisle decided yesterday morning to have a talk with the New 
York bankers. Late on Wednesday evening after his arrival from Wash- 
ington, he conferred with Assistant Treasurer Jordon, and ex-Assistant 
Treasurer James J. Canda. As a result the Secretary yesterday ig 
suggested that he met the bank presidents and private bankers at four o’cloc: 
intheafternoon. The postponementinthe navalreview because of the storm 
pauan Lone Rola as Secretary Carlisle accompanied President Cleveland 
onthe phin. 


The Secretary landed with the Presidential at the foot of Ninety- 
sixth street, and was there met eee committee, a 
sil President J. Edward Simm: 


tJ. ons, of the Fourth National Bank. 
The and Mr. Simmonds were driven to the home of President 
George G. W: of the Chemical Bank, and chairman of the Clearing 


House Association. at 34 West Fifty-eighth street. 

The following gentlemen were there to greet the Secretary: Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Cana: President Perkins. of the Im and President 
Sherman, of the Bank of Commerce; nt Cannon, of the Chase: Presi- 
dent Ives, of the Western; President Gallatin; President Coe, of the Amer- 
$i Exchange, and President Woodward, of the 


can ` : Hanover, all national 
banks. The conference between the and the bank eee 
lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost good feeling dis- 
played, and the Secretary said that he was there to make a free, frank, and 
open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the Govern- 


In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds just at this 
time t be an effective remedy, but it would only be temporary, and that 


it w De OOTA O ATU tty bese market, and would in the 
enå retard the tion of the Adminis! on to the Sherman 
The Secre said tively that there would be no bond issue 


also to show to the miners of silver the evil effects of the Sherman law on 
their own fortunes. 

President Cleveland's-advisers have told him that the only way to induce 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Coagressmen to consent to a 
repeal of the Sherman law is to demonstrate to their constituents that they 
are i money every day that this law is in operation. The missionary 
work in t direction en started by a number of the bankers in the 
solid communities of the East. They are refusing credits to the South, 
Southwest, me West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. 


ready to consent to 
a repeal of the law. 

The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially informed 
him that they would be ready at all times to codperate with him im the suc- 
cessful administration of the financial policy of the Administration. Every- 
body shook hands, and there was harmony al: round. 

In the meantime the Secretary continues to receive offers of gold from un- 
expected sources. 


Mr. President, I submit that the testimony offered establishes 
beyond question the truth of the proposition that this panic ‘ was 
made to order”—manufactured expressly for the occasion and 
for the three purposes already stated, to wit: To force an issue 
of bonds, the destruction of silver as a mon metal, and the per- 
petuation of the national banking system. the matter was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a fair and impartial jury upon this 
testimony there could be no doubt about an affirmative judgment 
on the propositions that I have named. In making this state- 
ment, I want it distinctly understood that I acquit the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury of any 
complicity init. I do not believe that either of those distin- 

5 ee were 8 had any knowledge of the 
specific objects urposes o meeting. 

Nor do I believe that they or either of them would under any 
circumstances have given an approval, direct or indirect, to the 
wicked and fraudulent schemes of the gentlemen that the Secre- 
tary met at the house of President Williams—the purpose and 
effect of which was to destroy and paralyze, at least for the time 
beings the business interests of the country. I apprehend that 
all Mr. Carlisle did was to meet these gen lemen as a matter of 
ordinary courtesy and politeness, and to afford to them the priv- 
ilege of presenting their views, as he would have accorded a like 

portunity to any other citizen of the Republic. 

M President, it conclusively a from the article last 
read that the bankers of the United States, forgetting their du- 
ties as citizens and their obligations to the Republic in which 
they live and to the laws of the land that secure to them the 
enjoyment of their possessions, and in defiance of every principle 
of good citizenship of morality and patriotism, deliberately 
entered into a yay ar to paralyze and destroy for the time 
being the business interests and industries of the country, for 
the purpose of securing to themselves unjust and unconscionable 
advantages. The rights of the people were to be ignored: the 
interests of the Republic were to be ruthlessly trampled under 
foot; the wheels of industry were to be stopped; commercial en- 
terprises were to be suspended; the fires and forges were to be 
smothered; all enterprises were to come to a standstill; the peo- 
ple of the silver States and the silver-mine owners of the West 
were to be crushed out—hardships of so onerous anature were to 
be im d upon them as to make it an object lesson.“ And in 
their distress and peril they were to be forced to consent to con- 
ditions that their judgment and interests repudiated. 

Those dependent upon banks and bankers for means to carry on 
their business were to be denied accommodation; credit was to be 
withdrawn, and b:nking accommodations were to be refused. 
The business men of the South and West and Northwest were to be 
crippled, crushed, and destroyed, ruthlessly and relentlessly. 
Men, women, and children were to h and be forced 
beg for bread in a land of plenty. ey were to be starved.into 


submission, and the accumulated perils and hardships, suffering 
and sorrow, distress and pain, which we have witnessed in the 
rr six monas 8 bo 1 The e interests of 

de country, the happiness and prosperity of its people, all to be 
wickedly and 5 jeopardized or destroyed for the sole 
purpose of subserving the merciless ends of conscienceless money- 
changers. 

Mr. President, upon the evidence submitted *‘ guilty ” would 
be the verdict of an impartial jury ag inst the money power of 
the United States; and punishment, swift, just, and relentless, 
ought to follow in the wake of such a verdict. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are not compelled to rely alone upon the evidence al- 
ready submitted. It is supplemented by the further fact that on 
the 23d of September last an article 8 in the Manufac- 
turer, an industrial trade journal published in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Lam told that it has a Oe pease standing, and is con- 
ducted and controlled by men of high character and intelligence, 
who are deeply interested in observing the course of events. 
This article reads: 


HAS TT BEEN AN ARTIFICIAL PANIC? 


from 
yond that, a pr: 0 
remittance of money. This financial trouble was superadded to the other, 
and it has caused great additional loss and inj 2 uestlon has been, 
from the first. how far this panic was natural ‘avoidable, and Sow TAS 
it was artificial and manufactured. 

It was observed that in those New York journals whose daily aim and pur- 
pose it is to serve the fore and im interests, re less of the in- 
terest of the American Union, there was about four moni 


bling of Congress, and to exert “p-essure” for 
act. It was to bean object lesson to the coun usiness 
ly in the West, that the policy outlined in New York must be 
as the only way of escape from further es. 
this ch: Tyna Tass shocking as it seems. now receives 
evidence. e hesitation of the Senate tore 
as the New York demand u 


re of the 
a 5 b 


the New York banks will not freely money until the Senate votes for 
the repeal of the silver bill.” 

The threat in this may be said to be somewhat veiled. But that itis a 
threat appears from the dispatch sent at the same time from New York by 
the correspondent of the Ledger. of this city, and printed also on Saturday. 
This erry eave speaking of the stock market in New York. said: 

It (the stock market) is wai to he r from the Senate, and not with- 

A hension that some er ‘object lesson may be needed to 
ody.” 


This is certainly more definite, and can not be considered obscure. The 
threat that there shall be more o) lessons“ is such a menace as all can 
understand. But in the mone’ cle of the Press on Monday there is a 
still more plain statement of case. In that article there are these ex- 

tences: 


sen z 
“The mercantile community which desires banking accommodations has 
not felt the improvement. and the reason is the New York banks have de- 
termined not to let money loose until the Senate votes for the re of the 
silver lawofJuly. Thereis plenty of idlemoney in New York wh: 
men could use to advantage, but the policy of the banks is tọ hold of. + + 
to some street authorities additional and aggressive steps will be 
taken in New Yorkto impress silver Senators. The following was sent 
around the street on the news tissues on S : ‘Our statement that 
steps were under consideration likely to exert pressure for repeal was sup- 


out some a 
move that 


ted by facts which came to light during the day pointing to the possi 
Buty of an early advance in rates for sterling exchange to figures which 
would make of of imports.'” 

Two matters are alle in these : (1) That the banks will not 
-accommodate the mercantile community until the clause is re- 
pealed, though there is plenty of 3 and (2) unt there is to be such 
an advance in the rates of exchange as 1 and consequent 


cause “talk,” 

alarm over goid rts. The latter was “under consideration,” according 
to the tissue bulle but the former was a line of action which had become 
definite and well settled. 

Upon such announcements as these comment must be tically super- 
finous. To endeavor to create, by mant ion and ce, fresh financial 
distress, is simply an attempt to commit a public crime. compared to which 
arson is trivial. But, Hke any other cr: design prematurely disclosed, 
it ought to defeat itself. We trust it may. 

One thing must be remarked in this connection; It will bea dire misfortune 


if they shall be—if the whole national-bank system is to be 
they can be effectively sip 
in 1 the implicated New York banks may 
now suppose themselves safe, not help to defend the national 
tem; on the contrary many of them will turn to rend it. 
that the mass of 8 if further convinced that the moner panio was 
artificial—in part. or entirely a set- up job’’—will inthe s defense? 
Gentlemen. whoever you are, who propose to make wantonly, you 
are playing with fire, and may in the flame of your own creating. 


So the opinion of these very able journalists is that— 
The prostration of manufacturing industries is due to the uncertainty 
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whether they are soon to be without tariff protection; and this industrial 
— i the great and governing cause of the general paralysis of busi- 
ness. 


Mr. President, while I do not believe this statement to be en- 
tirely true, I do believe that the fear and apprehension enter- 
tained by the proprietors of the large manufacturing industries 
of the country is the result of anticipated changes of the tariff 
laws of the country; and it has had very much more to do with 
the financial disorders and business depressions of the last six 
months than all other causes combined. And when the tariff 
question comes up for discussion in this body you will hear this 
proposition advanced day after day by our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber. And very little if any of these disorders 
will be attributed to the Sherman law. 

You will be told very pathetically too, and with great earnest- 
ness and eloquence by our Republican friends, that it was not 
the Sherman law that closed up the furnaces and forges and 
turned thousands of laboring men into the streets and made 
thousands of bread-beggars in the city of New York. And I am 
very much afraid that some of my Eastern Democratic friends 
whose homes are in the shadows of great manufacturing build- 
‘ings, will be very much inclined to agree with them if ati do not 
coòperate with them in order to prevent what I would legiti- 
mate and proper tariff legislation. The article quoted from pro- 
ceeds to say: 

But there has been, besides a financial c.a withdrawal of money from 
the banks and a refusal of banks to pay their depositors on demand. 

That statement is true, Mr. President, and it is precisely the 
consummation of the purpose outlined in the article in the Sun of 
April 28. And here we might brietly inquire n, what was 
the policy to be pursued, as outlined in the Sun of April 28? 
What sort of an object lesson was to be presented to silver-coin- 
age States and to Western Senators and Representatives, to com- 
pel them to vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act? It seems that 

Some of the President's advisers had told him that the munyo induce 
Western Senators and Re tatives to assent to the repeal of the Sher- 
man law was to convince them that their people were losing money every 
day that this law was in operation. 

I do not believe that the President ever had an adviser that 
gave him any such counsel or advice. I do not believe that 
the President would ever have submitted to any such sugges- 
tion. Certainly no friend of his or of his Administration ever 
advised such a course or policy. That such selfish suggestions 
were made to somebody by the binkers of New York, I have no 
doubt. It is in harmony with the methods usually adopted by 
gentlemen of such class. We are also ad 
Was a determination to show to the miners of silver the evil 
effects of the Sherman law upon their own future. We are 
further advised that the necessary work in that direction had 
been started by anubmer of the bankers in the solid communi 
ties of the East, and also in Chicago. And this object lesson 
was to be taught, and was taught, by daily refusing credit to 
the South and Southwest, and the West. In other words, in 
New York and elsewhere in the millions of money that 
legitimately belonged to the Southern, Western and Southwest- 
ern bankers, were locked up in New York and payment thereof 
refused when demanded. 

Loans were to be refused to business men—loans 5 8 by 
them to enable them to on their operations. the arts 
and wiles of banking were to be brought into effective operation 
for the purpose of creating a stringency in the money market. 
This would depress business, necess«rily result in financial dis- 
aster, the closing of factories and forges, stopping the wheels of 
industry, paralyzing all commerce, producing an army of the 
ee ee, were results that would necessarily follow 
the wicked and criminal conspiracy that was entered into by the 
New York and other bankers for the pu of giving an object 
lesson to the silver Senators,” and to the Southern and West- 
ern Senators generally, thereby forcing them to vote for the un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 

Mr. President, this conspiracy and scheme was wicked, crim- 
inal, and infamous. It meritsand should receive the unreserved 
condemnation of every man, without reference to his locality or 
his political relations. That these men could have entered into 
this conspiracy and could have pursued the plan so cunningly 
devised, in ignorance of its disastrous results, is absolutely im- 
poene Every man of ordinary judgment must have known 

t the execution of the plan agreed upon to bring about the 
terrible condition of affairs that we have witnessed would nec- 
essarily produce these precise results. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the bankers have brought to 
their aid in this miserable piece of work a vast majority of the 
great newspapers of the country. Venaland corrupt as nine out 
of every ten of them are, these newspapers have been a part of 
the machinery—the engines, the mediums—by and through 
which these infamousschemes have been presented to the public. 


i that there 


And day after day they have contributed their full quota of fraud 
and misrepresentation to inflame and excite public opinion. It 
is to be regretted, Mr. President, that the great newspapers of 
our country have to a very large extent ceased to perform the 
great functions for which they are intended. They are too 
often owned by speculating syndicates, gamblers, and brokers, 
and are published for the money in the enterprise without re- 
d to any public interest. They are influenced and controlled 
y their environments—are often mortgaged to speculating cap- 
italists, and, too frequently, their editoriais are paid for at so 
much per line. 

There was a time in the history of this country when a great 
newspaper stood for a principle. It had regard for the public 
welfare, was broad and comprehensive in its views and conce 
tions of public duty, and wielded great power for the public 
good. But this time has gone by. Now they too rarely repre- 
sent a healthy political principle of any description. Asa rule 
no words of condemnation have appeared in them denouncing 
the methods pursued by capitalists and bankers during tie prog- 
ress of this conspiracy, and notwithstanding the fact that these 
great moneyed institutions have withdrawn credit from the 
South, West, and Northwest, have deliberately refused to pay 
depositors their money, and have ceased to perform the o 
functions of banking institutions in the colleciion and remit- 
tance of money, and have otherwise neglected and refused to dis- 
charge their duties to the public as contemplated and required 
by the very charters under which they exist. Not a word in 
condemnation was heard from our metropolitan press, because 
these acts are parts and pora of the scheme to rob, oppress, 
and plunder the.people of the West and South in order to force 
them to yield obedience to the money kings of the East. 

Mr. President, I have heard it repeatedly stated on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere that large amounts of money were 
collected by Eastern banks and bankers and that they have actu- 
ally refused to pay over such collections to the b.nks and per- 
sons for whom re were made; that when drawn upon for the 
money so collec they deliberately and arrogantly refused to 
pay it, giving as reasons therefor that ‘‘times were hard,” that 
* financial conditions were rous,” and that we are afraid 
to part with the money.” And, in addition to this, they have 
resorted to evasive plans and schemes unauthorized by law and 
in open violation of the very law under which they have their 
existence. They have associated themselves together and in- 
troduced and forced upon their creditors ‘‘ certificates” and sub- 
terfuges of various kinds, never contemplated or authorized by 
law or by honesty. I particularly call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the following paragraph from the article quoted from the 
Manufacturer: 

This financial trouble was superadded to the other, and it has caused great 
additional loss and injury. The question has been, from the first, how far 
this tural artificial and 


panic was na and unavoidable, and how far it was 
manufactured. 


It was observed that in those New York journals whose aim and 
ied fa eee TTT the 


evil inthe money market. This “scare cial 
may planned to 3 unin Slee Gat to 5 feet 5 
Congress, and to exert ——— for the repeal of the Sherman act. 

It was an object lesson” to the country to convince business 
men, especially in the West, that the policy outlined in New 
York was the only way to escape further disaster. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the statements contained in this ph are true 
does not admit of a doubt. They are in harmony with the arti- 
cles already quoted from New York papers and in line with act- 


ually occurring and existing facts. It presents a picture of 
wickedness and crime unparalleled in the history of financial 
operations. 


Mr. President, we are not left to one incident; we are not re- 
mitted to one circumstance; we are not fo to rely upon one 
theory, or piece of evidence, to establish the truth of thiscrim- 

cons Turn whatever way we ne ia the right, to 
the left, to the present, to the past—we find an abundance of 
3 of ee ene ee to saapua 3 pE 
spiracy, its objects and purposes. And now, having wic y 
planned it, and having wickedly and in cold blood executed it, 
with resulting starvation, suffering, prostration of business, de- 
struction of industries, the paralysis of commerce: having caused 
thousands and thousands of poor men, women, and children to be 
throwa out of employment, with an army of the unemployed in 
the streets of New York begging for bread; with the cries and 
lamentations of your victims ringing in your ears day and night, 
you turn and ask Congress to relieve you from the evil conse- 
quences of your own wicked and infamous conduct., And you as- 
sure us that the repeal of the purchasing clause ef the Sher- 
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man act, which had no legitimate partin producing the troubles 
you complain of, will relieve the country from all its embar- 
rassments. 

Mr. President, as alink in the chain of circumstances tend- 
ing to establish the existence of the conspiracy which I charge, 
and its objects and purposes, I quote further from the article in 
the Manufacturer: 

The hesitation of the Senate to repeal “unconditionally ”—as the New 
York demand upon it reads—the silver-purchase clause has developed a new 
threat from that cy mas more object lessons will be given, if the Senate 
halts longer. Thus, in the money article of the Press of this city, on Satur- 

last, there occurs this statement: 

There is more time money offered and some commercial paper is bein; 
sold, chiefiy to country banks, at 8 and 10 per cent. It is well understo 
that the New York banks will not freely lend money until the Senate votes 
for the repeal of the silver bil.” 

Mr. President, it is difficult to understand and appreciate the 
full force and meaning of this paragraph. The threat to the 
Senate therein contained is, in substance, that unless we im- 
mediately repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act we 
are to be visited with another object lesson.” That such is the 

ur pose of the men who are engaged in sowing the wind, in the 

rst place, I have no manner of doubt. That they will be bold 
and wicked 8 to attempt its execution I verily believe. 
With a full knowledge of what was threatened in April last, and 
in view of what has taken place since that declaration of war was 
made, and also bearing in mind the natural, universal, and ever- 
present insolence, intolerance, and cold-blooded tyranny of what 
known as the money power, wherever it has reigned, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any fair man about the execution 
of this new threat. Indifferent to the ruin they have wrought, 
careless of the happiness and rights of their fellow-men, un- 
moved by the spectacle of the poor and the distressed, earnestly 
resolved upon the accomplishment of their own wicked ends at 
whatever peril and however disastrously it may affect the rights 
of others, these men are prepared to recklessly and relentless! 
enforce their ‘‘object lessons” until their purposes are gained. 

Present conditions are not without a parallel in the history of 
the United States. There are those yet living who have some 
recollection of the terrible war waged by the old Bank of the 
United States against the Administration of Andrew Jackson. 
The present attitude of the national banks of the United States 
presents an exact parallel to the controversy between Andrew 
Jackson and the money monster of that day. The old institu- 
tion was cold-blooded, selfish, insolent, intolerant, and reckless. 
Itsought notonly to control the financial operations of the United 
States, but endeavored to establish a mastership in every de- 
pe of the Government. It even invaded the Executive 

ansion, and threatened the very life of the President himself. 
It demanded servile obedience from Cabinets, and insolently 
stalked into the very Senate Chamber and boldly and arrogantly 
made its demands. 

This is precisely what the same power is doing ee Its ob- 
ject is to turn the Executive Mansion into a temple of the money- 
changers and toconvert the Treasury Department into an annex 
to Wall street. And it demands that the Senate of the United 
States shall be its craven agency in the accomplishment of its 
ends. The question, Mr. President, is whether the Senate of the 
United States shall be the refuge and shield of the people from 
wrong, injustice, and tyranny, as it has often beenin times past, 
or whether it shall yield and abdicate its functions for the bene- 
fit of a relentless and selfish class. It is not so much a question 
whether the purchas clause of the Sherman laws be re- 
pealed, or whether it shall not be—however momentous the is- 
sues involved therein. A greater issue is presented, and it is 
whether government by the people of the United States shall 
continue, or whether the Government shall be delivered over to 
the dominance and control of an unscrupulous, arrogant, and 
selfish class. For one, so far as I am concerned, I intend to 
stand by the people andagainst classes, of every name and nature, 

Even. Mr. President, if I were halting between two opinions 
upon the subject of repeal—if I were hesitating as to the line of 
duty I should pursue at this time—if I had doubts as to what 
the wishes and interests of my own constituents are—if I were 
uncertain of the line of policy to pursue in regard to the pend- 
ing bill—the conduct manifested by the banking interests of the 
United States would alone be sufficient to determine my action 
and record my vote against their demands. If I doubted, I 
should resolve the doubt in favor of the people, against whose 
interests the plans of these gentlemen are aimed. In any event 
their attitude toward this bill would be sufficient warrant for 
any honest man to hesit te and pause for solemn inquiry as to 
the steps that he should take. And this Senate would do well 
to think often and seriously before yielding to dictates and de- 
mands of the character that I have endeavored to describe. 

Mr. President, we can not rid ourselves of the conclusion nor 
divorce ourselves from the conviction to which I have directed 
the attention of the Senate by simply saying that the proofs 


offered “are simply newspaper articles.” It is true they are 
ite de id articles, but they and the multitude of newspaper 
articles with which the Senate is familiar generally were writ- 
ten for a purpose. Many of them are articles that have been 
paid for. They are articles which reflect and represent the in- 
terests they speak for. They are not the vaporings of the idle 
and malicious. Nothing of the kind. They are declarations 
made for the benefit of men whose interests they represent. 
And there is no escaping that conclusion by any wave of the 
hand or mere declarations that they are 55 newspaper 
clippings or the statements of irresponsible men. No, sir; the 
effect of them can not be avoided inanysuch way. They simply 
reveal the objects, purposes, and interests of what is known ag 
the money power with brutal frankness. 

Let me again call the attention of the Senate to the closing 
paragraph of the article last quoted from: 

There is more time money offered, and some commercial paper is be 
sold, chiefly to country banks, at 8 and 10 per cent. It is well understo 


thatthe New York banks will not freely lend money until the Senate votes 
for the repeal of the silver bill. 


Mr. President, Iam nota very old man, but I am old enough 
to remember that there was a time in the history of this Govern- 
ment when we heard a great deal from certain men north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line about the slave-driver, and the crack of 
the slave-driver’s whip. Times have changed, sir. If it be true 
that at one period of the country’s history we had a slave oli- 
garchy in the South, it no longer exists. 

Now we are afflicted and threatened with an infinitely more 
dangerous oligarchy—a money oligarchy—and the crack of the 
slave-driver’s whip is no longer heard in the cotton fields of the 
South. Ithas been transferred to New York and Boston and 
Philadelphia, and other seats of the money power. Anditscrack 
is now heard in the temples of your money-changers and where 
fortunes are gambled for on your boards of trade, and like pal- 
aces of robbery and shame. Those are the places where it is 
heard nowadays, and as a rule it is not in the hands of as 
brave, manly, and a generous people as in the days gone by; but 
it is wielded by the hands of cold-blooded Shylocks, whose pro- 
totype and ancestor Shakespeare found and immortalized by his 
genius, 

There is one other fact, Mr. President, that Idesire to call at- 
tention to in this connection, and that is, that notwithstanding 
all the clamor we have heard about the“ money market the 
fact is that the money market and the business industries of the 
country have beensteadily improving since about the Ist of July. 
This is a fact that can readily be verified by the daily reports of 
Eastern newspapers, commercial journals, bank magazines, and 
financial papers all over the country. Upon an examination of 
these journals you will find that day after day and hour after 
hour the volume of trade, traffic, and commerce of every descrip- 
tion has been on the increase. Day by day money has become 
more plentiful. Week after week the trade reviews are of the 
most encouraging character. Manufacturing establishments, 
after a period of idleness, have been put in active operation, 

Gold has been constantly flowing into the country, sothatat this 
hour we probably have more gold in the country or quite as much 
as we have had at any timein the last twelve months. And the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia papers, in their commercial 
reports, give evidence of an improvement in trade of every kind 
andcharacter, which will no doubt continue in the absence of fur- 
ther object lessons.” There was and still is an abundance of 
money inthe banks. Deposits are increasing by the million loans 
are constantly increasing ata low rate of interest, andevery move- 
ment gives clear indication of a return to order and 8 
The new-threatened crusade may, and as a matter of course will, 
sel spango mies conar ona: n 1 8 oe pe 

urpose of changing them. e people, and particularly South- 
55 and Western Senators who are Tn favor of silver, must be 
treated to another object lesson,” and as a matter of course 
this object lesson can only be taught 5 the instrumental- 
ity ana the devices that hava heretofore been so disastrously 
used. 

And why has this apparent season of prosperity set in? Sim- 
Bly because there was never any natural reason for the former 

isturbance. There never has been and is not now any legiti- 
mate financial trouble in our immediate presence. Hence the 
necessity for the object lesson for the purpose of deranging busi- 
ness, producing suffering, bringing distress upon the people in 
order to force an issue of bonds and to demonetize silver. And 
notwithstanding all the infamous schemes resorted to to empha- 
size this object lesson” they were not 1 potent to pre- 
vent the resumption of trade and business according to the ordi- 
nary methods and principles. These conditions existing, the 
Senate is slow to act beciuse there is not now and never has 
been a ya 705 hour since the Senate convened, a majority of its 
membership in favor of unconditional repeal. 
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Nor does a majority of the Senators to-day, nor has such a 
majority at any time, entertained the opinion that the Sherman 
law was the cause of the financial disturbances that we have had. 
Not even the object lessons” have been sufficiently strong to 
induce the poopie or the Senate to believe . of the kind. 
But the people have not yet suffered sufficiently, and have not suf- 
ficiently atoned for their independence in resisting the demands 
of the money lords; and I suppose the result will be a few more 
object lessons. And still we are gravely told by the newspapers, 
and sometimes inferentially by Senators on the floor of this 
Chamber, that the business interests of the country demand im- 
mediate action. 

Mr. President, it may be important and useful to inquire what 
is meant by the business interests” and the business men ” of 
the country. I have heard that phrase used so frequently in 
the discussion in this Senate that it has suggested to me the 

ropriety of inquiring who these business men are that are 
88 the repeal of the Sherman law. Judging from what 
I have heard, I would conclude that the millions of farmers, who 
raise the corn and the wheat,.and the cattle and the hogs, and 
the millions of agricultural products that supply the land, these 
farmers are not to be classed as business men.” The black- 
smith, the carpenter, the laboring man, and all those who are 
engaged in the arts and the sciences and the operation of the 
general industries of the country, are not to be regarded as 
“business men”? 

Mr. President, the vast majority of the people in this country 
are included in the classes thatI have named. Do they not con- 
stitute the great body of your citizenship, and are they not enti- 
tled to more consideration than the others? I think so. And 
yet they seem to receive less consideration at the hands of public 
journals and at the hands of certain politicians than any other 
classes. And I am sorry to say, Mr. President, that the classes 
for whom I speak now—the farmers, the mechanics, the laboring 
men, the menin the mines, and thoseengaged in the general pro- 
ductive industries of the country, thes merchant, the doctor, 
the lawyer, and the millions of people included in these 
receive and have less consideration at the hands of the Federal 
Government than any other classes of our Yen It is time that 
this condition of affairs was changed. e have had class legis- 
lation and class favoritism long 3 and now the people and 
their interests ought to be considered by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Listening attentively to the debate in Congress, I have some- 
times been amused at the nervous anxiety exhibited when the 
subject of national banks is mentioned. Stretchforth your hand 
and touch a national bank, and you are guilty of sacrilege. You 
have touched something holy, in the estimation of some people, 
and immediately you hear a storm of indignation as if you were 
invading the very holy of holies and rifling the temple of the sa- 
ered vessels. Advance a proposition which has some general 
tendency to benefit the whole le of the country, of making 
the laws uniform in their operation and in their results, that 
their blessings, like the showers of heaven, may fall upon all the 
people—the rich and the poor, the high and the low alike—and 
you are confronted by the proposition that youare treading upon 
holy ground, that you are imperiling the business interests of 
the country, and it must not be done. 

Submit a proposition such as was recently done by the Senator 
from Missouri | Mr. L] to authorize the Government of 
the United States to issue Treasury notes to take up and retire 
certain past-due national bonds—as we 3 ave a right 
to do- and instantly you are met with the proposition that it 
can not be done; you are advocating the issuance of fiat money; 
you are jeopardizing the business interests of the country by the 
issuance of an irredeemable paper currency.” And we were told 
that to do this would be highly improper, exceedingly injudici- 
ous, and absolutely unwise. But submit a | a eure authoriz- 
ing the issuance of more bonds or to amend the laws, giving to 
national banks the right to issue all the additional money that 
the country may need, and it is, in the estimation of these finan- 
ciers and venerable statesmen, a highly proper thing. But for 
the Government to issue its own circulating medium is altogether 
improper. 

tt is entirely proper, in the estimation of many, tosuffer an 
irresponsible agency, cold-blooded, selfish, and tyrannical in its 
nature, to control the monetary interest of the people. But 
when the Government undertakes to transact this business for 
itself and for the poopie you are forthwith met by some great 
constitutional or financial objection that is as idle and as un- 
stable as the wind. All this must be relegated to the judgment 
and direction of our great financiers. And yet, Mr. President, 
I have never known in the whole course of my life of a great 
financier engaged in the banking business whose judgment I 
would be willing to accept over night when it comes to the forma- 
tion of a great financial policy. I have never known one of 
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them to make a prophecy respecting the financial operations of 
the Government that ever proved true, unless, indeed, it was of 
the kind and character we now have under consideration, where 
the bankers have deliberately and boldly formed a conspirac 
to bring about certain conditions for their own advantage an 
and benefit. 

I have some knowledge of prophecies made by great finan- 
ciers” in the past, and the result has never been favorable or 
complimentary to their judgment. Theaverage “‘ financier,” as 
he is called, outside of the mere formula of loaning money, spec- 
ulating in stocks, and collecting interest, knows less of the basic 
principles of monetary science than almost any other manin the 
community. And this is the result of his training and environ- 
ments. In this connection, Mr. President, I want to direct the 
attention of the Senate again to the telegram received by me 
from the New York Times on the 9th of June last. It reads: 

On equally good security money now loans in England at one-quarter the 
current rate in the Uni States. In the opinion of prominent financiers 
if the Sherman act is to be re’ ed immediate relief result from prompt 
23 thereof, and resul in a flow of cheap money from London to 

Now, Mr. President, if there were no other reason for my vot- 
ing against the unconditional re of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act, I should doso for the very reason suggested in 
this dispatch, namely, that we should have a “flow of cheap 
money from England.” I sincerely hope that this is a condition 
that will never exist in this country. We have had enough of 
s ERE cheap money.” We have had too much of it. And 
conditions to-day would be infinitely better if we had never had 
a dollar of it. The fact is that we neither want nor need cheap 
money from any foreign country. What we do want and what 
we need—and a great deal more of it than we have—is the old- 
fashioned, Jeffersonian, constitutional, Democratic money, of 

old and silver and enbacks—greenbacks or Treasury notes 

ued by the Federal Government and not by national banks— 
gold and silver and greenbacks in abundance to supply all the 
reasonable wants of trade and commerce—that is the best money 
that can be possibly made. 

It is good money; itis honest money; it is sound money, and 
the more we have of it the better. And the less cheap English 
money we have the better off we are. I amof the opinion, Mr. 
President, that the ‘‘ English cheap money” which is now in- 
vested in watered stocks, fraudulent railroad bonds, and wild- 
cat securities of every description, is one of the causes of the 
financial derangement of the present time. I trust and earn- 
estly hope that the time may come, and come soon, when this 
great nation of 65,000,000 freemen—this magnificent empire, 
with all its splendid possibilities, greater than all Europe; this 
great, aggressive, intelligent, and self-reliant people, the most 
highly educated, the most enterprising of which history gives 
any account; the most capable of self-government that has ever 
3 on the face of the globe, will have a financial policy of 

ts own. 

A political policy which shall be known asan American policy; 
a financial policy which shall be essentially American. What 
we most need at this time, Mr. President, is a broader, deeper, 
and more intense spirit of genuine Americanism, a business sys- 
tem adjusted to the needs, interests, and conditions of American 
citizens. In other words,an American political and social sys- 
tem,an American commercial system, a system in all respects in 
harmony with the greatness and spirit of our own people, in order 
that we may become what we ought to be absolutely independent 
of the nations of the earth. Unfortunately, a false system of politi- 


cal economy and vicious business methods has mortg: us to 
Europe and enslaved our commerce and trade, and e us the 
financial slaves of England. 


These shackles and bonds which paralyze and enslave us 
must be broken before final and compe commercial independ- 
ence and prosperity come to us. hope the time will come 
soon, when we shall be absolutely free from all the nations of 
the earth and have no union with Great Britain, except such 
as shall come from history and tradition. No nation can ever 
grow great, wise, or independent that is financially and politi- 
cally subordinate to another. No people can ever rise to the 
highest degree of intelligence and manhood so long as its 
financial system is subject to the dominance, control, or inter- 
ference of a foreign power. So the best possible thing that can 
happen to us as a people, the best thing that can happen for the 
benefit of our children and our children’s children, for all gen- 
erations to come, is that we shall end all financial dependence 
upon the outside world. When we become the masters of our 
own financial as well as our political conditions we will be in a 
position to assume among the nations of the earth the rank, dig- 
nity, and power which our resources, intelligence, thrift, indus- 
try, manhood, and courage entitle us to occupy, and not till then. 

Turning again, Mr.President, to the question of financial proph- 
ets, itis to be remarked that one of the peculiarities of these 


financial gentlemen is their habit of assuming a mono of 
knowledge about everything. The representative of th pfs 
pompy assumes that he knows everything about finance and 

t you know nothing. He is of the opinion that by virtue of 
his money-changing and stock-jobbing operations he has become 
absolute master of the science of finance in every respect what- 
ever. The result of my observation ia that asa rule they know 
less of the real laws of finance and are the most unsafe and unre- 
liable judges of broad financial operations and principles, as well 
as governmental science, of any classof people on earth. I have 
a recollection of some singular financial prophecies connected 
with political actions and results occurring wi the last twenty 


rs. 

win the great political contest of 1872, when we Democrats so 
loyally supported Horace Greeley for President of the United 
States—a circumstance of which [ have always been proud—our 
Republican friends became somewhat alarmed as to the possible 
resultof that Presidential campaign. And they felt constrained 
to call upon a financial prophet to give the country some reasons 
why Horace Greeley should be defeated and why Gen. Grant 
should be reSlected. If my memory serves me correctly, they 
called forth a prophet for that occasion, a tleman of the name 
of Jay Cooke, who had been, I believe, a banker and a Govern- 
ment agent, and who was supposed to have grown enormously 
rich through this agency—a highly estimable gentleman of dis- 
tinguished tulents—and, assuggested by my friend from Delaware 
pees GRAY], Mr. Cooke thereafter grew enormously poor; and 

shall tell you how that happened. 

Our Republican friends called upon Mr. Cooke to express his 
opinion as to the financial situation and the probable disasters 
and financial results which would overtake the country in case of 
the election of Mr. Greeley. So, in the latter part of the cam- 
paign a circular letter was issued by Mr. Cooke, a financial ad- 

ress from a Republican standpoint, advising the electors of the 
country to cast their votes for Gen. Grant; that the election of 
Mr. Greeley would be disastrous, and would dangerously disturb 
the financial interests of the country; that Mr. Greeley was not 
a financier; that he was without experience in the practical af- 
fairs of life, had no acquaintance with financial laws, and that it 
would be a serious take to elect him to the office of Presi- 
dent. But, on the other hand, if they would vote for Gen. Grant, 
keep the Republican party in power and maintain its finaucial 

icies, continued peace and prosperity would hover over the 
d, and the smiles of Providence would be continually and per- 
petually upon us. 

Un Y, as people sometimes do, they obeyed the advice of 
this prophet and did vote for Gen. Grant. But notwithstanding 
the prophecy of Mr. Cooke that in the event of the election of 
Gen. Grant peace, happiness, and financial prosperity would con- 
tinue, within less than a year from the inauguration of Gen. Grant 
we had a serious financial panic, in the very face of the predictions 
of Mr. Cooke. And the singular thing about it was that the very 
prophet who had so predicted was one of the earliest victims of 
the disaster which he had predicted would not occur if Gen. 
Grant should be elected. The result was that Mr. Cooke became 
poor because of uttering false prophecy—the natural and proper 
penalty for the false prophet. 

Mr. President, I remember another instance which occurred 
during the Presidential election of 1876. Our Republican friends 
were much disturbed at the possible result of that campaign, and 
they called in another prophet and political financier. He 
scanned the politican horizon, and in the deep and far-away skies 
he saw visions of peice and happiness and prosperity to the coun- 
try if Mr. Hayes should be elected and Mr. Tilden should be de- 
feated. At the solicitation of our Republican friends he put forth 
flaming manifestoes, advising the people of the country of their 
prosperous and roi laser mere and assured them of a continu- 
ance of that peace, iness, and prosperity in the event that 
Mr. Hayes should be elected. 

U the other hand, he pointed out in lurid language the ca- 

ties and misfortunes that would befall the country and ruin 

our people if Mr. Tilden should be elected, and particularly if we 
owl vg adopt his 3-per-cent bond pcr This great political 
financier and prophet, this master in finance, was Henry Clews, 
of New York, a banker, broker, stock-dealer, a gentleman of 
character and intelligence, standing high in his business voca- 
tion, and enjoying, undoubtedly, the confidence and respect of 
his fellow-citizens. I believe Mr. Clews had been a Government 
ent for the sale of its bonds and other securities, and that out 

it he had accumulated, by the toil and sweat of his brow, a 
handsome fortune; just how much I do not know, but he was the 
chosen prophet of all other prophets selected by our Republicin 
friends for this special occasion. Like Saul am his brethren, 


he stood head and shoulders above them all. And asa matter of 
course, he prophesied in favor of the Republican party and the 
electionof Mr. 


yes. The result was that the people, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, ignored the prophet and his prophecy and elected Sam- 
uel J. Tilden to the office of President. 1 
some N ee of doubtful 22 but with which they 
seemed to be entirely familiar, got the advantage of us, and gave 
the office to which Mr. Tilden had been elected to Governor 
Hayes, of Ohio. Following this result retributive justice again 
came to the front. Withsmiting hand she justly and righteously 
punished this second false prophet. 

So our Republican friends deliberately cheated the people out 
of their man for the office of President and installed another in 
his place, and because of this false prophecy, and this great public 
wrong, divine justice visited the country with swift and heavy 
punishment, r. Hayes had not been in office more than about 
six months when we were overtaken by the great financial crash of 
1877, which more seriously affected the interests of the country 
than any occurrence of like character that had happened in many 
years, and curiously enough history repeated i , and the very 
po het that had been selected to warn us of the dangers that 

yin front of us in case of the election of Mr. Tilden—the very 
man who had been selected as high priest and prophet to warn 
us against Mr. Tilden’s financial methods, was the very first man 
to bend to the storm. History does repeat itself. It is sort of 
a retributive justice, but another proof that justice walks with 
leaden feet, but strikes with an iron hand.” 

Mr. President, the financiers of the present are false prophets. 
They are endeavoring to mislead the people. They are endeay- 
oring to mislead us to the injury and ruinof the country. The 
have selfishly and wickedly ‘‘ sown the wind,” and are justly ail 
properly ‘‘reaping the whirlwind.” They are now beseeching 
us to reliove them from the burdens and from the just ilties 
incurred by reason of their own ill-advised conduct. Iam not 
in favor of extending to themany benefit or advantages whatever 
resulting from their own cruel and wicked policy. 

Shall we adopt the plan of giving PRATA BP ivileges and ad- 
vantages to bankers or to any other class of citizens and per- 
mit them to use those rights, privileges, and 8 in such 
a manner as to produce harm and hurtfulness to the people and 
imperil and destroy their business industries through manipu- 
as started originally for the very purpose of advancing their 
own personal interests? I do not be ieve such a policy would be 
either wise or just, andif such special privileges and advantages 
are accorded to any class of men and they shall abuse them to 
their own hurt no act of Congress ought toshield them from the 
consequences thereof. But in this as in all other cases swiftand 
speedy 3 should follow the commission of the bars F 

Mr. President, I think I may be pardoned for diverging at th 
point from the line of argument I had intended to pursue in order 
to say that just so long as we continue to permit any sort of 
alliance and association between private individuals and the 
Government of the United States in financial operations, we 
shall have financial troubles. It is the history of the world 
repeated a hundred times, and always with the same result; 
and it always will be so,so long as human nature is actuated and 
dominated by the laws of avarice and selfishness. Whenever 
you unite the financial and political power of the Government 
with the interests of private individuals and corporations, you 
are sowing the wind and will as sure as death reap the whirl- 
wind in the end. There can be no safe operation of any of the 
powers of Government when connected with individual enter- 


rises. 
: Hence, Mr. President, I am unalterably opposed to a national 
banking system of any kind or character or any banking system 
subject to thesupervisionor control of the Federal Government. 
It is wrong in principle, dangerous in practice, and fatal in re- 
sults. It may be possible for a man to be a Democrat and favor 
the existence of national banks; it is possible that a man can be- 
lieve in the Christian religion and wholly reject the divinity of 
Christ, but I do not understand how it may be so. My theory 
of Democracy forces me to conclude that it is utterly impossible 
for a man to be a Democrat and at the same time believe in the 
pee of national banks: it may be possible that a man can 

a Democrat and believe in a protective tariff, but to my mind 
the proposition is an im ible one. 

It may be possible that a man may be a Democrat and loyal to 
the Constitution of his country and at the same time believe in 
a single gold standard, in the very teeth of the Constitution. 
Yet I confess that to me the proposition isa doubtful one. He 
may believe in a national bank and be a good citizen; he may 
believe in the protective tariff and be a good citizen; he may be- 
lieve in the gold standard and bea citizen; but to vo 
these things and be a good Democrat is to my mind incompati- 
ble. There may be harmony between good and evil, but I donot 
understand it. There may be no conflict between right and 
wrong, but I do not so understand it. It may be that there is 
no antagonism between virtue and vice, but I am unable to so 
understand it. 
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In my judgment the theory of national banking of any name 
or nature is contrary to every principle of Democracy; contrary 
to every Democr:tic platform that was ever written: and no in- 
stance can be found, so far as my knowledge goes, where a Demo- 
cratic convention, State or national, has ever declared in favor 
of national banks. In 9 the principle of national 
banks is absolutely at variance with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, as truly and completely so as is the right to protec- 
tion for protection’s sake. I have heard it suid that there is a 
very great difference between our present national sys- 
tem and the old national bank of 1816. Asa matter of course 
there were differences in the two systems, but in principle they 
were precisely the same. In my judgment the existence of any 
national banking kysten is con to the genius and spirit of 
our institutions andat war with the history and traditions of the 
Democratic party. 

It isaconstant menace and challenge to the financial operations 
of the Government itself. At every turn it challenges the 
safety, security, and happiness of the people. There is but one 
safe method to pursue in order to preserve our liberties and the 
rights of the people and the safety and security of the Govern- 
ment itself and that is to perpetually divorce the Government 
from all banking operations. 

Fiat McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 

az è 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows very well that the 
system of national banks is one which the Democratic party 
have inherited. They are really not res ible for it as a party, 
and I should like to ask the honorable ator, inasmuch as we 
have no other appliance, no other machinery for banking to- 
day, except that of national banks, and as we must have some- 
thing to meet all the mutations of confidence and credit—is it 
not the safest and best course to maintain the national banking 
system until we find something else to take its place? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in an- 
swering the question of my friend from New Jersey, because I 
have great respect for his opinions and character, and I am glad 
the suggestion I made brought him to his feet, for I want to get 
him out of the slough of despond and place him on safe Demo- 
cratic ground. The Senator says, and says prope „that the 
existence of national binks is a matter for which the Democratic 
pay is not responsible. He is right in that. They seem to 

ve grown out of the conditions that appeared to make them 
necessary at the time they were instituted, but in my judgment 
it was a deliberate violation of the Constitution, a violation of 
every principle of sound government, financial and political. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests tothe Sen- 
ator from Kansas that unless he addresses the Chair it is im- 
possible for his remarks to be heard. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank you, Mr. President, for the sugges- 
tion. I shallendeavor to conform toithereafter, butI was deeply 
interested in answering the question of my learned friend from 
New Jersey, and Aeara enuy turned my face his way. Asa 
further answer to the Senator from New Jersey, I say unhesitat- 
ingly that I believe the wisest and best thing the Democratic 
party can do is to repeal the entire body of our national binking 

ws, and the quicker this is done the better. And while it is 
true that the national banking system is an inheritance for which 
the Democratic party is not responsible, the party is not bound 
to accept the inheritance or to become chargeable for its longer 
continuance. It is better for the public interest that we reject 
a bad inheritance at the earliest ible moment, and be thereby 
relieved from all responsibility for its further existence. 

I understand and appreciate the fact that an immediate and 
utter destruction of all national banks would produce some incon- 
venience and trouble. Nevertheless the laws can be immedi- 
ately repealed, saving to existing banks the right to continue in 
business until the expiration of their present charters, so that 
no additional binks can be hereafter organized. And while it 
is true that the plan sug, might cause some financial dis- 
turbance, the permanent dangers to result from their continued 
existence would more than counterbalance any temporary in- 
convenience. If the body be afflicted with a cankering sore, 
the sooner the sore is removed the sooner the body will be re- 
stored to a sound condition. Whatever conditions of a danger- 
ous and perilous nature we find existing in the body politic, wis- 
dom and prudence dictate that they should be removed at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 1 asks me what 
agency I would substitute for national banks. I answer that, 
while I am not what is sometimes termed a“ flat- money“ man, I 
do believe in gold and silver, the constitutional money of the 
United States; and I believe it perfectly competent for Congress 
to authorize the issue and use of the old-fashioned Treasury 
notes. I do not believe that the United States or any State can 


make anything except gold and silver a legal tender for the pay- 
ment o debt, Pew ea the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the contrary. However, as a good 
citizen, I accept the judgment of the court in that behalf as final 
and conclusive. 

I accept this judgment of the court as I do many others that 
have been made. I do not believe that by judicial 1 tion 
immortality and individuality can be given to a corporation, thus 
clothing it with the rights of constitutional citizenship. Never- 
theless we acceptthe devision as afactand yield tful obedi- 
ence to the decree. I do not believe that a public officer of the 
United States, in the discharge of adoubtful public duty, or other- 
wise, can deliberately kill another citizen and be exempt from 
trial or other responsibility to the laws of the State in which the 
killing occurred. 

To my mind the proposition is a monstrous one, and empha- 
sizes the dangers of judicial legislation,” and the natural ten- 
dency of judicial tribunals to cling to power and grasp at juris- 
diction. I would substitute for national banks gold and silver 
and T notes issued by the Government of the United 
States in the ordinary transaction of its business, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution. And if local bank- 
ing institutions are convenient and necessary for the transaction 
of the businessof the country, as I think they are, I would leave 
the matter of their establishment and regulation to the several 
States. The people of the several States are certainly capable 
of regulating their financial affairs in a safe and convenient 
manner. And one supreme advantage in the establishment of 
State fiscal institutions would be the decentralization of the 
money power in the United States. 

A few days ago the Senator from New seu [Mr. McPHER- 
SON] declared from his seat in this body that he was ‘‘ opposed 
to conver’ the Treasury Department of the United States 
into a junk-shop.” Iagree with him on that point. Ido not 
believe it any part of the duty of Congress to authorize the pur- 
chase of either gold or silver for any purpose. I do not think 
that Congress sses any more power to establish a depository 
for gold and silver than it to establisb a de tory for corn 
or wheat or cotton. Hence I havealways opr andam still op- 
posed to the principle involved in what is known as the Sher- 
man silver-purchasing act. I believe it is the purpose of the 
Constitution that Congress should coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coins, and not establish a deposi- 
tory for the reception of the same. 

I believe it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
that the money of the country should be gold and silver, and that 
it should be coined upon terms of equality, without limitation 
or condition so far as the amountis concerned. Beyond this, I 
am in favor of the restoration of the old-fashioned democratic 
system of using Treasury notes or greenbacks, and I believe the 
Constitution authorizes and justifies the issuance of such notes 
and to such an extent as may be necessary to meet the wants o 
the Government and to accommodate the commerce and busi- 
ness of the country. 

Ido not share the opinion that has been so frequently ex- 
pressed in the Senate that the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver would produce too much money. I believe that the great 
commerce of this country will justify the coinage of every ounce 
of silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1 that can be produced in 
this country or elsewhere. Other gentlemen think differently. 
I respect their opinions. I may be mistaken. I may be right— 
I think [am—nevertheless it may be that I am wrong and that 
our Eastern Democratic brethren may be right. This is a mat- 
ter that can only be determined by time and experience. Ihave 
not observed anything in the past history of the country that 
will induce me to believe that there is any danger to be appre- 
hended from the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I admit that there are arguments and conditions which should 
be fairly considered on both sides of this question. That there 
isa conflict between the East and the West and the East and 
the South in regard to this matter is manifest. It is not only a 
conlliet of opinions, but itis aconflictof interests. And because 
it is a conflict of interests, a conflict between debtor and credi- 
tor, a conflict between borrower and lender, the greater the rea- 
son why some fair and honorable settlement should be made of 
this vexed question. 

Mr. MCcPHERSON. The Senator is sure he is right on the 

nback question? 

Mr. MARTIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator acknowledges that he may 
be wrong on the silver question, but on the greenback question 
he knows that he is exactly right. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. Iam absolutely certain that Lam right 
on the greenback question. I think I am right on the silver 
question. ButI mean to say that there is a possibility of my 
being wrong respecting the unlimited coinage of silver at pres- 
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ent. I do not believe, however, that the Senator from New 
Jersey and myself will ree upon the question of the consti- 
tutional demand and requirement for the use of both gold and 
silver as money. Nevertheless, I understand the Senator from 
New Jersey to oppona to the further coinage of silver at pres- 
ent under any conditions; while I am in favor of the continued 
fres and unlimited coinage of silver at its present ratio. If I 
am correct in stating the position of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, it would seem that he is in favor of legislating silver money 
out of existence, in violation of the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. X 

But in view of the wide differences of opinion that exist at 

pvesent respecting the coinage of silver upon the theory that I 
ave suggested, and for the sake of producing harmony and 
peace in the ranks of the Democratic party, and throughout the 
country, and out of a due regard for all the interests involved, I 
should be willing to accept, in lieu of the present bill, any com- 
promise measure that would be reasonably fair and just to all 
sections of the country. If it shall be the general judgment of 
Congress that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
present ratio of 16 to 1 would be dangerous, and would likely im- 
peril the business interests of the country, at an early day I am 
willing to accept, for the time being, some other fair ratio. 

I am frank to say, however, that in my judgment the mere 
matter of ratio plays but a small part in the solution of this 

uestion. If it shall be the general opinion of Congress that 
the unlimited coinage of silver would endanger the business in- 
terests of the country, then in the interest of peace and for the 
pur of doing justice to all sections of the land and dealing 
airly with all the interests involved, I would accept, for the 
present, a limitation of the amount of coinage per month or per 
vear. No man can say with an absolute certainty what would 
be the result if either or any one of the suggested plans were 
5 1 We can learn from experience alone what the result 
wi % 

What Iam particularly contending for, Mr. President, is an 
unmistakable vindication and establishmentof the constitutional 
doctrine of the free coinage of silver. I am anxious to get rid 
of the falseand pernicious doctrine that hasembarrassed and par- 
alyzed and uniformly discriminated againstsilver as money since 
1873. At that time it was wickedly, unjustly, unfairly, and uncon- 
stitutionally stricken down in the house of pretended friends: de- 
stroyed as a money metal and relegated to the domain of com- 
merce. And this is the material fact that has contributed from 
thence to the present time to the supposed depreciation of the 
value of silver. And I undertake to say, and without fear of 
successful contradiction, that if both metals had been continu- 
ously treated in the constitutional manner as money metals upon 
a basis of equality and fairness and without discrimination for or 
against either, that no such disparity in value would exist as we 
find to-day. 

It is simply absurb to say that silver is worth as money only 
so much per ounce as compared with gold. In a commercial 
sense that is true. In a money sense it is not true, and never 
has been. Itis true because by unjust, unwise, unfair, and un- 
constitutional methods, silver has been discriminated against, 
and gold made the favorite metal. If our financial policy had 
been reversed in 1873 and gold destroyed as a money metal as 
silver was, and made practically an article of commerce, and sil- 
ver had been made the standard of value and receivable in the 
payment of all debts public and private—in other words, if sil- 
ver instead of gold had been made the money of the country, no 
such difference would have existed between the value of gold 
and silver as we find to-day. 

Upon the contrary, the PERSI would have been on the side 
of silver, because of the fact of this favored legislation. The 
value of any metal as money depends largely upon the extent of its 
usability; and the decree of government fixing it legal status and 
the extent of its usabilityin payment of all debts pane and pri- 
vate—in other words determining its legal-tender quality—is 
more potent and effective than any merely supposed value of the 
article itself, Asa matter of course I am now speaking not of 

per but such metals as are generally recognized by the civ- 
fixed and trading nations of the world as money metals. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I know that the Senator’s Democracy is 
of the cordial, ardent, and energetic kind. I should like to ask 
the honorable Senator what he would recommend to a Demo- 
crat—such a Democrat as I have just described—who would 
violate the very terms, conditions, and demands of the Demo- 
cratic platform, made in national convention assembled by the 
Democratic party, demanding that if we shall proceed to coin 
money from the two metals, gold and silver, they must be in- 
trinsically and exchangeably equal? ‘The Senator speaks of 
“coining” at the rate of 16 to 1, when to-day it requires 28 pieces 
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of silver to 1 of gold to make them intrinsically and exchange- 
ably equal. He certainly would not want me to violate the plat- 
form to that extent? i 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I feel it not only a duty but a 
leasure to answer the question of my friend, the Senator from 
ew Jersey. He asks what I would do with such a Democrat as 
he is, who believes as he does. Thefirst thing I would do would 
be to induce him to repent, believe, and be baptized. Then his 
political and financial sins will beforgiven. The Senator speaks 
of the im ibility of coining silver and gold upon terms of 
uality, because he claims that to-day it requires 28 pieces of 
si ner to 1 of gold to make them intrinsically and exchangeably 
equal, 

Mr. President, as a commercial proposition the statement of 
the Senator may be true. As a monetary 58 e it is not 
true. Because, as a matter of fact, every silver dollar that has 
ever been issued by the American Government and every silver 
certificate that has ever been issued by the Government, whether 
redeemable in coin or bullion, is for all monetary and exchange- 
able purposes worth 100 cents on the dollar, measured by his 
gold standard, in every spot on the American Continent. So 
that his proposition as a statement of monetary conditions is 
not correct. The commercial difference exists largely for the 
very reasons I have already mentioned, and those reasons are: 
Because, of the universal use and debt-paying power accorded to 
gold by law, and the unwise and unjust and unfair limitations 
imposed by law against silver in the limitation of its use and 
debt-paying power. And if the laws of the country would place 
the two metals upon a plane of equality, so far as their coinage 
and use as money me and debt-paying power is involved, no 
such difference in value as suggested by the Senator from New 
Jersey would or could possibly exist. 

Jam also glad, Mr. President, that the Senator has called my 
attention to the demands of the Chicago Democratic platform 
upon this subject. I listened a few days ago with deep interest 
to his interpretation of the Chicago platform and its demands. 
Ido not know whether my friend from New Jersey is a lawyer 
or not. But judging from the course of his argument the other 
day, I infer that he is not. I also listened a few days ago to the 
very able argument of the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. GRAY] upon this same question; and I always pay more atten- 
tion to the remarks of the Senator from Delaware than almost 
anyone else, for the reason that I have the very highest esti- 
mation and appreciation of his judgment, character, and fairness. 

And I must confess that I was somewhat amazed at the construc- 
tion placed by my friend from Delaware upon the Democratic 
platform. As a matter of course, his argument was happy, 
agreeable, and interesting, as everything he says is, but it re- 
minded me of a distinguished judge, who upon one occasion 
heard a very distinguished lawyer argue a case before him. 
And after the lawyer had concluded the judge was asked by a 
brother attorney his opinion of the argument to which they had 
listened. The judge replied by maying that he had never heard 
in all the course of his life so much bad law so pleasantly stated 
in the same length of time. It occurred to me that that was 
the exact condition of the argument of my friend from Dela- 
ware, 

Mr. President, I have the Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago last year before me. I have read it with care, and have 
endeavored to ascertain to the best of my ability what it means, 
and I think I have fairly succeeded in that respect. In their 
speeches in the Senate a few days ago the Senators from Dela- 
ware [Mr. GRAY] and New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] insisted 
that we must pass this bill in its present shape and without con- 
dition, because the fifth subdivision of the Democratic platform 
distinctly and unconditionally demanded the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. Ideny this. There is no 
such demand contained in that section or any other section or 
subdivision of that platform. 

In the first place, one would naturally assume that in the for- 
mulation of that platform, those matters that were regarded as 
the most important would be the first treated of; and that all 
public policies would be considered in the platform in the order 
of their importance. This is a fair rule of interpreting any 
statute, contract, or written document. If we adopt this rule 
of interpretation and apply it to this platform, we find that the 
Democratic national convention did not attach the importance 
to the Sherman law that the friends of the present bill claim. 
If the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was 
regarded as so vital and important to the welfare and interest 
of the country, it would undoubtedly have been the first propo- 
sition considered in the platform, certainly the second. Upon 
the contrary, it is the fifth proposition. 

Now, this method of argument, £s a matter of course, is not con- 
clusive; but it is nevertheless a potential factor, and one that 
must be taken into consideration in the determination of the 
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amount of importance attached to the Sherman law by the Chi- 
cago convention. If it be true that the convention regarded the 
Sherman law or the purchasing clause thereof as being so dan- 

erous as to challenge the welfare of the country and imperil its 
financial interests and industrial conditions, it is but fair to say 
that it would have been the very first subject treated of in the 
platform. But it was not. Tariff reform was by that convention 
regarded as of paramount importance. Opposition to Federal 
election laws was of supreme concern. But the Sherman law was 
relegated to the position of fifth in line of importance in the 
enen of that great convention. Mr. President, my friend 

rom New Jersey,and every other Democrat who participated in 
the cam n of 1892, knows as a matter of fact, that the great, 
overshadowing issues in thatcampaign were, first, the repeal of 
the McKinley law; second, the prevention of any force-bill legis- 
lation by our Republican friends. 

The money question was discussed but little, if any, in New 
England and in the Northern States east of the egheny 
Mountains; but it was discussed and thoroughly considered in 
the southern, southwestern, and western part of the Union. 
And these sections of the Union were as deeply and as vitally 
interested in the money question as they were in the subject of 
tariff reform and in opposition to Federal election laws. And I 
may here add, that in my judgment, if the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party had at any time during that . written a 
letter or made a statement respecting his financial views, of the 
character embodied recently in the letter written by him to the 
governor of Georgia, or if the Democratic party at Chicago had 
assumed that position in its platform, or if the Democratic cam- 
paign orators throughout the country generally had made such 
speeches upon the silver question as we have had from the North- 
eastern Senators in this Chamber within thelast two months, the 
Democratic party would have been utterly defeated. 

Ik, during the last campaign, the Democratic party had as- 
sumed the position upon the money question now occupied by the 
Senator from New Jersey and those who act with him, Benjamin 
Harrison would to-day be President of the United States. Mr. 
President, in further answer to the question of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], I repeat that in 
the construction of laws, of contracts, and agreements affecti 
the rights and interests of States or individuals, the nat 
and logical order of procedure would be to put in the fore- 

und those things which are deemed fundamental; to name 
rst the pivotal facts, around which details must cluster. Fun- 
damental purposes are always placed in the beginning of the 
contract, statement, or agreement, while the incidental conditions 
take their places naturally and orderly in the subsequent parts 
of the contract or eement. The Sherman law occupies no 
such important relation to the Democratic platform. 

It is further insisted, Mr. President, by some of the friends of 
this bill that the different parts and subdivisions of the several 
sections of this platform must be separated one from the other; 
that each section contains many subdivisions, and that each 
must be treated as an independent proposition. One may be en- 
acted to-day, another to-morrow, and a third some other day, 
and thus, by piecemeal, the contract may be enforced. Iam 
amazed that a lawyer would advance a proposition of this kind. 
It is unsound in law, wrong in morals, and unjust in enforce- 
ment. To interpret a law, contract, or agreement upon such a 
basis would not be tolerated in any court of justice anywhere. 
In the first place, in the formulation of that platform, and particu- 
larly in the formulation of the fifth section, the Democratic 
Hodes sought to announce a financial theory, a plan, a scheme of 

nance. 

The reference to the Sherman law is incidental—not the basis 
of a financial scheme, and the plan was intended to be executed 
asa whole; notin parts, not in subdivisions, not by paragraphs. 
And this is manifest from the very language of the section. 
faith, common fairness, homespun honesty, require that the Dem- 
ocratic party and the Democratic members of Congress and the 
Democratic Executive of the nation shall construe this section 
of the platform according to its letter and in harmony with the 
manifest will and wishes of the convention that framed it. In 
the first place, and it has been repeated over and over again, that 
the Democratic national platform unequivocally demanded the 
N of the Sherman law; and I have even heard it stated that 
the Democratic national platform demanded the immediate and 
oll ae ane repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 

W.“ 

I deny that the Democratic national platform makes any such 
demand. There isnosuch declaration in it. Not a word to be found 
that justifies any such conclusion. In fact, there is no declara- 
tion or demand of that kind to be found in any pa of the plat- 
form. And I am unable to understand why it is that able and 
distinguished men of long experience and service in this body 
should have fallen into the habit of making such statements. 


But, as a matter of fact, what does the platform say upon this 
subject? I will read, and comment. as I proceed: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. 


Mr. President, this great convention of the greatest political 
pariy on earth, the greatest political party that everexisted, met 
n the city of Chicago in national convention in June, 1892. Up 
to and at that time no Democrat in or out of that convention—not 
even the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who was 
amemberof theconvention—had discovered that there had been 
any unusual dangers or perils in the operations of the Sherman 
law. Nor had the convention or the Senator from New Jersey 
up to that time discovered that it was fraught with a then pres- 
ent danger of any kind. All that the convention said, all that 
the Senator from New Jersey said (because he was a member of 
the platform committee and agreed to the proposition which I 
have read) was that the act was a— 
cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future— 

Not that it had produced any danger; not that any evils had 
resulted from it; not that any were then threatened, but simply 
that it was— 
fraught with possibilities of danger in the future. 

There was nota word or sentence in that platform condemnin, 
the Sherman law because of any evil results it had produced. 
There is no declaration to be found in the platform t it was 
even likely to produce dangers or disaster in the future. The 
sole declaration was that it was 
acowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future. 


Mere E and nothing more. L have heard it repeated 
in this Chamber over and over again that the Democratic party 
has placed itself on record condemning the Sherman law as be- 
ing the cause of all our financial disaster. I deny that the Dem- 
ocratic national convention said a word of the kind. There was 
nothing in the platform from beginning to end that justifies, 
wholly or partially, the statement. 

Mr. President, I agree with the platform that the Sherman 
act of 1890 was a ‘‘cowardly makeshift.” It was a cowardly at- 
tempt to evade political responsibility. It was a dishonest ef- 
fort to save the Republican party from defeat in the election of 
1892. It was a wicked and cruel measure, designed in part and 
by at least a part of those who voted for it, to complete the 
scheme 1 8 in 1873 of utterly destroying silver as a money 
metal in this country. 

And, Mr. President, I denounce the bill now under considera- 
tion as another cowardly makeshift to undo in part the wrongs 
of the former ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” and for the further wicked 
and unjust purpose of forever and eternally eliminating silver as 
a part of the constitutional coinage of this country. 

So, Mr. President, up to the time that that platform was re- 
ported to the convention for adoption by the appropriate com- 
mittee, and of which committee my distinguished friend from 
New Jersey was a member, and in whose deliberations he 
ticipated, and in the presentation of the platform to the conven- 
tion he was a party and for which he voted, neither he nor the 
convention nor anyone else had ever heard, suspected, or believed 
that the Sherman law had produced any serious financial disas- 
ter, or immediately threatened trouble in the United States. 
No one had discovered the fact that it was liable to imperil the 
business industries of the country, or that we were standing 
upon the brink of bankruptcy and ruin. But the convention 
said thatthe law was ‘‘fraught with possibilities of danger in 


the future,” not that it was certain to produce any disaster or 
trouble; not that it was see Hanie to do so; not t it would 
naturally or logically bring about any of the wrongs at present 
laid at its door, but that it was simply ‘fraught with possibili- 


ties” of such danger. 

Lagree, Mr. President, with that declaration. I believe that it 
isa bad law in every sense of the word and in every aspect of it. 
I believe that it is ‘fraught with possibilities of danger,” but not 
of the kind or character or for the reasons suggested by the 
friends of the pending bill. It is fraught with ‘the certain dan- 
ger of impairing the usefulness and value of silver as a money 
metal. It was designed for that purpose. It is fraught with the 
danger, necessarily, of forcing the Government to depart from 
the constitutional method of treating silver as money It is 
fraught with the POR of ultimately destroying silver as a 
money metal, to the immeasurable hurt of the great body of our 
fellow-citizens not engaged in banking, stock gambling, and kin- 
dred pursuits. The platform further says that the law is— 


a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well asits author, anxious for its 

Mr. President, I am not one of its supporters. I never have 
been. Iam not its author. No Democratic Senator on this floor 


2 eee in ä the great objects and ape 
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cus its author. No Democratie Senator on this floor is its sup- 
rter, and none ever was. It occupies, in the legislative his- 
tory of this.country, the unique position of having neither friend, 
nor defender, and no one seems to be to assume 
e ailing. 332: ae but Tomir any, Taa 
‘be w. to as its mother. Asto uestion 
its paternity, that must be referred alone to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN.}] So much, Mr. President, 
for the Democratic national platform and the Sherman act of 


1890. 
The next declaration in the platſorm reads: 
‘old and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
either metal or charge for 


such e ti wislatio: 
ity of the two — and the 
the markets and in 

y nec- 
classes, first and 

So, Mr. President, we find that. this convention declared in 
favor of the— 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country. 

This is sound Democratie doctrine. It places the party in har- 
mony with the Constitution, in harmony with its history and 
traditions. 

The Constitution says that Congress shall have the power to 

à and ot f. in; and noStateshall 
— * anything ine bonged, ap hraga barris aei = ete payment. of debts. 

These constitutional provisions are alike binding on Congress 

and the several States of this Union. 


The platform says: 
We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 


country. 
Not to gold as the stan not to silver, not to either metal 
or wholly, not to ei one alone, but to both. Dio 
walk hand in FERN as faith and charity. They are as closely al- 
lied as truth and justice. And they are bound as closely and as 
perpetually together by constitutional ligament as were the Si- 
amese twins,” and no casuistical reasoning or metaphysical 
quibbling can ever to them. 

Mr. President, in the interpretation of the law and of contracts 
and ts and all papers ofa like character we must apply 
broad and comprehensive rules, not. narrow, illogical, or tech- 
nical reasoning, rules free from quibbling and broadly and gota: 

poses 

attained—justice, and the public good. e must in- 
terpret the words con in such laws, contracts, and agree- 
ments agreeably with their common: and ordinary acceptation 
amongst men. The sense of the whole must be expressed as men 
usually express their thoughts, their wishes, their pur —in 
the plain, ordinary language of the country. This e rule of 
interpretation that the law fixes. In on to that, the law 
requires as a universal rule that in theconstruction of laws, con- 
tracts, and agreements the whole of a paper relating toany par- 
ticular subject—the whole of the law relating to any particular 
matter—shall be construed together; that is, as a whole, in order 
to gather the full meaning and purpose and intent of those who 
are to be bound by it. ne 

It is contrary to every principle of law and justice that one 

ty to a.contract containing mutually beneficial conditions and 
mutual rights shall be gene to enforce such contract 
against the other party insuch manner as to exclude such. other 
party from presenting and litigating, in the same suit, his cor- 
responding rights under the same contract. Under the same 
law, each man must have his day in court, each in the same suit 
to prosecute and defend whatever rights each may have against 
the other. To permit one neighbor to enforce the provisions of 
a mutual contract against another neighbor without permitting 
such other neighbor to enforce other provisions of the same con- 
tract adversary, would be unconscionable and unjust. 

The Senator from North Carolina Mr. VANCE] aptly and truly 
stated, in his recent speech in this body, that the section of 
the Democratic platform wasintended to formulate a Democratic 
policy as a whole; to fix a financial scheme and theory, to be ap- 

ed in the administration of the Government. a that in 
ce and fairness this. financial plan should be adapted as a 


whole, not by „not by ‘‘cowardly makeshifts dealing 
Pose 5 time. And in this the Senator was correct. 


on is neither wise, prudent, nor patri- 
otic. It is essentially unjust and it eee unfair in that 
class of legislation where it is manifest that justice can only 
come through compromise and coneession. 

Mr. President, it is not alone the gold and silver already coined 
that is te be the “ money of the country.” No man 
everdreamed of any such interpretation as that. It would hardly 


be fair to impute to any fair-minded man of ordinary intelligence 
a contention for a construction of that sort. But that eonvention, 
Mr. President, meant to include in that declaration not only the 
gold and silver then in use, but that the co of gold and sil- 
ver should thereafter be continued, and should be used as stan- 
dard money in the same way. Because it not only declares in 
favor of the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of 
the country, but it declares in favor of the coinage— 

the eainage 

Referring to the future— 
of both gold and silver, 

: S ia — without discrimination against either metal or 

So good faith requires, and y honesty requires, the contract 
demands that the gold and silver eoin of the country shall con- 
stitute its standard money, but that we shall thereafter con- 
tinue to coin both gold and silver, without discrimination against 
either metal, or even mint charges, and that such money shall 
constitute the “standard money of the country.” The use of 
the words ‘‘standard money” in this platform means lawful 
money—money that shall be receivable in the payment of all 
debts, public and private—it means constitutional money, that 

the money that was contemplated by the convention, and it 
was intended that its coinage should be continued. 

Mr. President, as before stated, there are two other rules of 
construction that areapplicable to all written instruments, laws, 
contracts, or agreements. One is, that the whole and every 
part of such instrument shall be given force and consideration 
und that every word and sentence shall be construed to mean 
something to mean that which the used naturally 
implies. Thesecond ruleisthatthe wholeof every part of a con- 
tract, statute, or ee relating to a particular subject must 
be construed toge asa wholein order to give the document 
under consideration Y. uniformity, fairness, and justice. 
Adopting this universally-recognized principle of construction 
accepted by every civilized nation on the globe, and applying it 
to the platform as I have read it, that platform means simply 
thut the Democratie pery have. dec unmistakably for the 
continued use of both gold and silver as the standard money of 
the country; thatit has deelared in favor of the continued coin- 
age of botn gold and silver as the standard money of the country 
without discrimination against either metal so far as the right 
of coinage and mint charges are concerned. 

The very used utterly forbids the conclusion that that 
convention fay in the htest degree the suspension of the 
eoinage of either gold or silver. There is no inference to be 
drawn from the language that there was to be a limitation or sus- 
pension of the coinage of either metal. Every word used had 
reference to the future.. It had reference to an enlargement and 
increase of the currency. Every word wasa word of encourage- 
ment and commendation for the use of both gold and silver. 
And this is made the more manifest by the further declaration 
that the twometals should be coined, so as to maintain their par- 
ity and the sana power of every dollar, whether gold, silver, or 

per, at all times in the markets and in the pe of debts. 

hese were the only limitations placed. ae i 

Now, my friend from New Jersey saysthatitis impossible that 

id and silver, under present conditions, could be made of equal 

trinsic and exchangeable value. The platform reco; ed the 
fact that there was.a possibility that exact n might 
occur.. So it provided for it, and has expressly declared that 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic value or 
beanna 3 international agreement or by such safeguards ot legis- 

Do what? Make them of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value? Nat at all. But the platform proceeded to say 
by such safı of tion as shall insure the - 
E aaao eee of every aber at al e ho 
markets and in the payment of debts— 
and— 
the parity of the two metals— 
means es F equal money use of the two metals. And this 
fact is em ‘ized by the further requirement that every dollar 
shall at all times— 
be equal in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

It is therefore clear that the Democratic convention meant to 
Snr oe hae Gare INE E Mainas tha OREA os 
long as they were of perfor ce of money 
the markets and in the payment of debts. 

The VICE-PRESID . The Chair desires to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that it is impossible 
for the reporter to hear his remarks.. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am so r interested in 
reclaiming my friends on the Jersey coast that L can not resist 
the temptation to turn and tall to them occasionally; but I shall 
endeavor to observe the estion of the Chair, 

Is it nota fact, Mr. P ent, that every dollar of currency 
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wat we have to-day, whether of gold, silver, or paper, is precisely 
the 


the xine and character of money demanded by 
orm 

{hold in my hand a ten-dollar silver certificate, redeemable 
by the payment of ten silver dollars. Is it not true that this sil- 
ver certificate is worth 100 cents on the dollar, and is daily per- 
forming the office of money at that rate? That is precisely what 
the Democratic platform demands that it shall do. I hold in my 
hand a ten-dollar gold piece. In the markets of the country and in 
purchasing power and indebt-paying quality, is it not precisely of 
the quality and value as money as the silver certifleate no 
more, nothing less? I hold in my hand ten silver dollars, 

Is it not a fact, beyond question, that these ten silver dollars 
in purchasing power in the markets of the country, and for all 
money purposes, are each worth 100 cents on the dollar? Is it 
not a fact that these ten silver dollars will purchase as much of 
every article, will pay debts as readily, and be receivable in the 
discharge of every legal obligation of every kind and character 
in any quarter locality on the American continent as the ten- 
dollar gold piece that I last exhibited? This is certainly true. 
Tf so, these facts constitute a literal compliance with the demands 


of the Democratic platform. 
that we hear about the “ cheap 


Democratic 


So, Mr. President, all this 
dollar,“ and the ‘‘ dishonest dollar,“ and the 60-cent dollar,” 
is pure 3 and without foundation in theory or fact. 
The fact is, Mr. President, we have no “cheap” money in this 
country. We have no inequality of money. Every dollar that 
we 33 at gola, ary or paper, for all nee Nee 
poses, an ure. g and debt-paying power, is the equal o 
every other dollar, And this particular fact is of more real 
value in the determination of the question now under considera- 
tion than all the metaphysical reasoning of a lifetime. When 
we have in use three of money, each possessing the same 
8 power, the same debt-paying power, each perform- 

g the same office as money in every market in every locality 
on the American continent, [submit that it is utterly useless, 
foolish, and absurd to waste time in the consideration of mere 
abstractions. Noman makes complaint that our money is worth- 
less. No man refuses to take it in exchange for any property or 
article of merchandise that he has for sale. No man hesitates 
to accept it, whether of gold, silver, or silver certificates, in the 
payment of any debt or obligation due him. 

here is no complaint from any quarter that we have too much 
money. Upon the cont „it is generally conceded that the 
supply of our money is inadequate to the business demands of 
the country. Hence itis a waste of time to listen to essays as 
to what may possibly happen in the future. The dangers that 
are supposed to lie in front of us are not apparent to the ordi- 
nary observer. No facts or conditions exist to warrant the be- 
lief that any such perils confront us, 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and others have ad- 
vanced the theory that the Democratic platform does not war- 
rant the conclusion that our financial pol n Serger be established 
and formulated in one bill. He admits t it might be done 
by one bill or two or half a dozen. Toa certain extent I agree 
with the Senator. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that by no fair rules of interpreta- 
tion can it be established that the Democratic party intended or 
contemplated that its financial policy should be established by 
piecemeal. The fifth section of the platform must be accepted as a 
whole as the declaration of the policy to be enacted—not in part 
but altogether. Asa matter of course the details of this policy 
are not outlined in the platform. General principles simply are 
announced, and upon declaration of general principles it 
was intended that a permanent, broad, and comprehensive finan- 
cial policy should be formulated and established. 

I have shown that there was no distinct demand contained in 
the platform for the repeal of the Sherman law as a whole or in 
part; and the demand for its repeal is more a matter for infer- 
ence than it is of direct statement. Hence, good faith, fair deal- 
ing, and common honesty demand that whatever legislation is 
had should be framed so as to protect the just rights of all in- 
terests. In politics as well as everything else I believe honesty 
to be the best policy. I do not believe in temporary makeshifts. 
I do not believe in evasions, tricks, and schemes that in the end 
must deceive and defraud somebody, And I repeat what I have 
heretofore said, that I believe the pending bill to be so bad, 
so wicked, so cruel, so remorseless in its provisions, so unjust 
in its conditions, that I fcel justified in resorting toevery known 
constitutional method for the purpose of its defeat. If the Con- 
stitution authorizes me to resort to dilatory methods, or filibus- 
rid as it is called, for the purpose of preventing the passage 
of this bill, I shall not hesitate to avail myself of such methods. 

Mr. President, I beg to call the attention of the Senate to cer- 
tain other facts that I think of some value in the determination 
of the purposes and meaning of this platform. While it is true 


that there is no direct pledge or promise made in the platform 
for the repeal of the purchasing c of the Sherman act—un- 
conditionally or otherwise—the fair inference to be drawn is 
that the party was pledged to the repeal of the law asa whole. 
In that part of the platform treating of tariff legislation there 
will be found a distinct pledge for the immediate repeal of the 
McKinley act. In that part of the platform treating of the force 
bill it pledged the party unequivocally to resist at all hazards 
any attempts of the Republican party to pass any legislation of 
that character. 

These three facts are of great value in the interpretation of 
the fifth section of the platform. They prove, first, that the 
convention attached more importance to tariff legislation and to 
a resistance to force-bill legislation than it did to the Sherman 
act. That convention believed, as I believe, that the country 
was in far greater peril and was likely to suffer more serious dis- 
aster from our tariff laws and force-bill legislation that it could 
or would from the Sherman law. Hence, in regard to the Mo- 
Kinley tariff, ‘‘ repeal” was the watchword; and in the force-bill 
legislation resistance“ was the war cry. But, after all, no man 
supposed then or believes now that the convention meant that 
the McKinley law should be immediately and unconditionally 
repealed. In the demand for repeal was involved, necessarily, 
the idea and purpose of some additional and further tariff pr 
tion as a substitute for the McKinley bill. . And if this be true 
the argument applies with infinitely greater force in the case o 
the Sherman law than it does in the case of the McKinley bill. 
Let me call the attention of the Senate to the declaration of the 
platform on the subject of force-bill legislation: 

Believing that the preservation of republican government in the United 
Statesis ler oop eet upon the defeat of this policy of legalized force and fraud, 
we invite the support of all citizens who desire to see the Constitution main- 
tained in its integrity with the laws pursuart thereto, which have given our 
country a hundred years of here Pome prosperity. And we pledge the 
Democratic party, if it be entrusted with power, not only to the defeat of the 
force bill, but also to relentless opposition to the Republican policy of prof- 
ligate expenditure, which in the short 75 of two years squandered an 
enormous surplus and emptied an overio Treasury after piling new 
burdens of taxation upon the already overt labor of the country. 

In this case the convention 1 itself as a party 
to the defeat of the force bill. In reg: to the Sherman law, 
they simply say thatit is so bad that the author and advocates 
of it ought to be ashamed of themselves and willing to see it re- 

ed. As be‘ore suggested, no one supposed that the conven- 
tion intended to pledge the party to an unconditional repeal of 
the McKinley law, without a proper substitute of some character. 
Let us see what the convention said on the subject of the Me- 
Kinley act: 

We denounce the McKinley law, enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, asthe 
culminating atrocity of class legislation. e indorse the efforts of the Dem- 
ocrats of the eee eee to medify its most oppressive features in the 
direction of raw materials and cheap manufactured that enter 


general consumption. And we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent 


results that will follow the action of the people in entrusting power to the 
Democratic party. 

Here is a distinct promise that it shall be repealed, but no 
expressed promise to substitute anything for it. In the case of 
the Sherman act, its re is impliedly promised, and in con- 
nection therewith we have the positive declaration that the 

ty is in favor of the continued use and coinage of both gold 
and silver upon terms of equality, so far as t charges are 
concerned, and the continued use of both metals as money. an 
every rule of interpretation, according to e eee of 


dealing, these two propositions must stand or fall together. The 
language does not admit of piecemeal legislation. It does not 
warrant the adoption of cowardly makeshifts or subte of 
any description. And it seems to be bad faith in those Demo- 


crats who are now clamoring for the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act and who refuse to offer us 
any financial relief or to provide an TN system in its pn 

o show that I have correctly unders and properly inter- 
preted the Democratic platform, I propose to from Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, is letter, like all of Mr. 
Cleveland's state papers, is clear, terse, strong, and manly. It 
shows that Mr. Cleveland understood this platform then as I 
understand it now. He says: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money— 

That is correct. Such sound and honest money“ is the gold 
and silver and silver certificates that I have exhibited to the 
Senate to-day. Sound and honest money is that sort of money 
that will pass current in all the various business transactions of 
life at 100 cents on the-dollar—that will be accepted as a medium 
of exchange in the purchase and sale of ever: aed of prop- 
erty. It is that sort of money that will be receivable in the pay- 
ment of every debt that any citizen of the Republic owes. 

It means that sort of money that the merchant will rg at 
100 cents on the dollar for all his goods, wares, and merchan H 
that will buy every foot of land on the American continent; that 
has built every ship that floats on the ocean; that has constructed 
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every railroad that gridirons the continent; that will buy every 
bushel of wheat, every pound of pork, and every article of com- 
merce that is vended in the markets of the land. It means that 
kind of money that has the confidence of the people amongst 
whom it is to circulate. It is the exact kind and character of 
money that constitutes the sole circulating medium amongst the 
people at this hour. The letter adds: 

abundantly sufficient in volume to supply their businessneeds. But what 
ever may be the form of the propie s currency, national or State. whether 
gold, silver, or paper, it should be so regulated and guarded by governmen- 
tal action or by e and careful laws that no one can be deluded as to the 
certainty and stability of its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the 
people should be of the same intrinsic value or 1 power. With 
these conditions absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely 
utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our currency. 


When Mr. Cleveland wrote this letter he contemplated the 
continued growth and development of our country, the increase 
of its commerce, internal and external, and the continued growth 
and prosperity of our people. He contemplated the fact that 
this inc trade and commerce would necessarily demand 
and require a continual increase in the volume of our circulat- 
ing medium. Mr. Cleveland appreciated the fact that the 
American people were steadily and rapidly growing in wealth, 
in intelligence and population, and in power; that the field of 
our enterprise and energies is being constantly enlarged and de- 
veloped. He appreciated the fact that for the development of 
these conditions there would be an increased demand for the 
use of a greater volume of money, and that as the pore them- 
selves increased in intelligence and progressed in social condi- 
tions their demands for better food, better 3 better social 
advantages, and more of the luxuries of life wo d be likewise 
incréased. 

The people, therefore, were entitled to a sound and honest 
money,” and a continued increase of it to meet their business de- 
mands. And hence he declared that it was immaterial what kind 
of money we had, whether gold, silver, or paper, so that its cer- 
tainty and stability of value was established, and that every dol- 
lar of it should be of the same intrinsic value or purchasing 

wer. The words or purchasing power” employed By Mr. 

leveland in his letter of acceptance, make clear beyond doubt 
the meaning of the Democratic platform. As between gold and 
silver, strictly speaking, there could be no such thing as equal- 
ity of intrinsic or exchangeable value. It was the money value, 
not the commercial value, of gold and silver that was meant in 
the platform, and this proposition was made clear by Mr. Cleve- 
land in the use of the words ‘‘ or purchasing power.” 

Hence, so in e the purchasing powerof gold and silver coin 
could be maintained at any given standard, that was all that was 
contemplated, expected, or hopedfor. It was the presentsilver 
dollar and the present gold dollar that was under consideration. 
It was the coinage and continued use of this silver dollar that 
was referred to by the convention and its nominee. And if any 
gentleman in or out of thisSenate can establish the fact that the 
pure! power of the present silver dollar or the present sil- 
ver certifleate is not equal to 100 cents on the dollar as com- 

to the gold standard, or any other standard, then Iam 
ready to vote for achange of ratio inorder to preserve the parity 
of the two metals as money. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party in its national platform, 
by history and by tradition, is unequivocally committed to the 
continued coinage and use of both gold and silver as a part of 
the currency of the country. In June, 1892, in national conven- 
tion, it solemnly pledged itself to this policy. I do not believe 
that any conditions or circumstances have occurred since that 
time that can justify the = in disregarding these solemn 
pledges. Good faith, fair common honesty, and good 
citizenship demand an absolute and unconditional redemption of 
those pledges. No evasion, subterfuges, or false pretenses will 
be accepted by the peoplo as a condonation of broken faith. If 
this Democratic Congress fails to keep in good faith these 
party promises; if we shall deceive the people; if we shall disre- 
gard and disappoint their just and reasonable expectations by 
any subterfuges, schemes, tricks, or devices, or cowardly make- 
shifts of any name or naturo in regard to this money question, an 
independent and outraged people will visit swift and sure pun- 
ishment upon us. 

If the Democratic party deliberately proves false to the great 
trust that has been committed to its keeping, if itfails, neglects, 
or refuses to redeem in good faith its honest podgan it shall 
fail to keep faith with the people—very soon the places that know 
you now will know younomoreforever. Platformsaresupposed 
to be declarations of governmental principles and policy to guide 
the action of political parties, and the successful party stands 
pledged to the redemption of its promises. 

A political party is as truly bound to keep faith with the peo- 
pe and execute in good faith its covenants and agreements as a 

usiness man is required.to keep and perform his business en- 


gagements; a failure or refusal to do so ought to incur the penalty 
of political death. And the burial place of such party so faith- 
lessshould be marked with a monument of shame having engraven 
thereon the history of its violated pledges and broken promises 


as a warning to its successors. 

Mr. President, permit me to submit a few words of warning to 
my Democratic friends who are clamoring for the unconditional 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. You may 
gp ten this repeal, and after that. what? After death comes 
the judgment. You can not carry through this Senate uncondi- 
tional repeal without the aid of your Republican allies. This 
unholy alliance is temporary. The day of parting will soon come. 
After this bill has been passed other matters will engage the at- 
tention of this body, such as tariff reform and the repeal of the 
Federal election laws, and then your allies will utterly abandon 
you. 

By accepting their aid and assistance you have been placed in 
the uncomfortable position of having failed to keep your party 
pledges. After this will you be in a condition to redeem other 
solemn pledges that you have made? I think I hazard nothing 
in saying that your temporar friends who are now crying +t Cru- 
cify him! Crucify him!” will very cheerfully and gladly resort 
to obstructive tactics, even to the supposed wrong of filibuster- 
ing, in order to defeat your measures. If you fail in these im- 
portant matters may not the Democratic party become a thing 
of the past—simply a memory and nothing more? 

Mr. President, I deeply fear these gloomy consequences, and 
hence my anxiety that cial and all other 1 tion that 
shall take place under the present Administration shall be dis- 
tinctively Democratic. For the first time in thirty years the 
Democratic party has been intrusted with the executive and leg- 
islative powers of the Government. The present is a splend 
opportaniiy for demonstrating our ca ty for governmental 

ministration in the interest and for the benefit of the people. 
The occasion demands that all personal ambition should be 
hushed; thatall conflicting interests should be harmonized; that 
the voice of the ple and their interests shall be heard. So 
far you have not listened or given heed to the “still small voice” 
of the people. We have heard the clamoring from Wall street 
and the frantic a from the money-changers and the selfish 
demands of special interests, but nothing from the great mass 
and pace of toilers and producers of the land; the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water” have so far had no day in court. 

But, Mr. President, if we violate the Democratic platform by 
the e of this cruel and unjust bill, in due time the voice of 
the people will be heard, and in a tone and manner that can not 
be mistaken. In my judgment, if the question of unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law were submitted to a direct vote of the 
people of the United States at this hour, or at any time here- 
after, there would be a majority of millions against it. In sup- 
port of your proposed action the bankers and their dependents 
stock-gamblers and their associates, the money-changers and 
their allies and all those attired like Solomon in all his glory, 
but who toil not, neither do they spin,” have by falsehood and 
misrepresentation attempted to create a public opinion in favor 
of your proposed action. They have suborned the public press. 

object lessons they have wronged and outraged those de- 
pendent upon them for accommodation and advantage; but the 
ublic opinion they have created lives alone inthe atmosphere of 
ts creation. They and their agents throng the corridors of the 
Capitol. Theyimportune Senators and Representatives. They 
whisper their stories in the ears of cabinets. And while they 
may achieve a temporary success, a day of reckoning will come. 
The great body of our countrymen, the plain people, the men 
who work and labor and produce, the men who toil and sweat 
and create our wealth and substance, will yet be heard from 
on this subject; and when that day of reckoning comes they 
who have stood in the way of their will, who have opposed their 
interests, who have disregarded their cries, who have been deaf 
to their appeals, will be crushed between the upper and the 
nether stones.” : 

Mr. President, during the discussion of this bill, I have fre- 
quently heard the silver dollar referred to as a 60-cent dol- 
lar.” I know of no such dollar. Does any gentleman in this 
Chamber know what a ‘‘60-cent dollar” is? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. So far as I know it is 4124 grains of standard 
silver. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is that the Senator’s idea of what constitutes 
a ‘*60-cent dollar?“ 

Mr. PALMER. That is my impression of it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The answer is about as I expected from the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. I supposed that he had 
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just that sort of an idea upon the subject. That is not the meas- 
ure of the dollar. The dollar is a do because by the laws of 
the United States it is made a dollar, and because it has the pur- 
chasing power of 100 cents on the dollar in any part of the Amer- 
ican Union. That is what makes the dollar. And that is what 

makes it an honest dollar. And there is no such thing as a ‘*60- 
cent dollar.” There never was and never will be. But we are 
told that the silver in a dollar is only worth 60 or 70 cents in 
the markets of the world at this time. Measured as an article 
of commerce, this is true. Measured by the gold standard as 
money and currency, it is not true. 

The value of any article as money depends upon three condi- 
tions. First, the nature and extent of its usability as money, as 
fixed and regulated by law. Second, the law of supply and de- 
mand in the country or locality where used; in other words, the 
volume thereof; and, third, the character of the material used. 
At present the market value of silver as an article of commerce 
islow. It is low because it has been discriminated against, and 
its usefulness and value as a money metal has been morana] 
destroyed by unfriendly legislation. This condition can an 
will be cally changed if you will obey the mandates of 
the Democratic platform and open your mints equally to the 
rp is of both gold and silver, and clothe your silver money 
with its constitutional e wer; in other words, make 
it receivable in the payment of all debts, public and private. If 
you will adopt this policy you will hear nothing further on the 
subject of the 60- cent dollar.“ 

As a matter of course, if in your legislation and in formulat- 
ing your currency plan you d te against either metal, 
you have to that extent imperiled its usefulness and value. The 
trouble now is, you have put an embargo on the use of silver. 
You have put upon it the brand of Cain, so far as its usefulness 
as a money metal is involved; and you have placed it ina state 
of orphanage in the world’s currency. What would gold be 
worth as a money metal if treated in the same manner? 

In order to judge correctly of the relative values of any two 
articles, such articles must be placed upon a plane of equality. 
Place them upon a plane of equality, clothe them with like con- 
ditions, and subject them to like uses; otherwise no correct 
Las" caps can be formed respec their relative values. 

r. President, in order to further illustrate the dangerous 
tendency of the times, I quote again from the article appearing 
in the ufacturer of September 23, as follows: 


It (the stock market) is waiting to hear from the Senate, and not without 
ste pease that some further object lesson may be needed to move that 
y. 


The article further says: 


The mercantile community which desires banking accommodations has 
not felt the improvement; and the reason is the New York banks have de- 
be en pat not to let money loose until the Senate votes for the repeal of the 

In other words, Mr. President, we are confronted by the de- 
liberate declaration of the money power of the country that con- 
fidence shall not be restored, that p rity shall not return, 
and that the present social and financial disorders shall continue 
until Congress shall pass this bill. Repeal is made a condition 
precedent to their permission of a return of prosperity. 

The declaration is arrogant and insolent, and itis truly an ob- 
ject lesson to the people of this country that should awake them 

rom any dream of security that may supposed to exist. It 
is time for the people of this country to learn that they who 
control the purse wield the sword, and that they who control 
roth gabe: and wield the sword are the remorseless and e 
nii 5 of the country and the enemies of the liberties of 
the people. 

The 8 of ord banking operations is not made to 
depend upon the legitimate demands for money to use in the or- 
dinary trade and business of the country; not upon the interest 
that can be obtained; not upon the character of the securities 
that are offered. But all the powers of these great banking in- 
stitutions are to be ruthlessly and remorselessly used to stay the 
hand of enterprise, to suspend the business operations of the 
country, to produce bankruptcy, to inaugurate a new season of 
penury and want, starvation and disaster, and all for the pur- 

of forcing the Senate of the United States to pass the pend- 
ng bill destroying silver as money and forcing upon the Gov- 
ernment the necessity of ay pi i its bonds. 

Mr. President, I have no feelings of enmity against bankers 
as individuals. They are a part of our common humanity, per- 
haps neither worse nor better than people ordinarily are, ex- 
cept as their vocation makes them. It is true that they are 
inclined to presume upon their superior knowledge of the laws 
of finance, trade, and commerce. It is true they are engaged 
in a business that necessarily makes them cold, calculating, 
cruel, and remorseless, as all money-changers are, always have 


been, and always will be. Selfishness and avarice chill the heart, 
distort the judgment, and render men utterly indifferent re- 
specting the rights of others and their own obligations and du- 

es to society. The co%peration of great financial interests is 
always easy and convenient. 

The moneyed power of the country always stands reeny to enter 
into such combinations and conspjracies—however ruthless and 
remorseless they may be for the promotion of its selfish interests. 
And in doing this, neither the ARAA the comfort, nor the hap- 
piness of others is considered in the slightest degree. Courts 
are swayed in their interest; legislaturesare controlled for their 
benefit, and too often executives yield to the blandishments and 
advantages that its supreme power confers. The policies of 
government are distorted and shaped for the sole purpose of 
strengthening and continuing its power. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. President, is it any wonder that public disorders 
exist, and that the great body of our countrymen feel that the 
are unfairly and unjustly dealt with? Ought we to be astonish 
that the sense of duty and obedience to the Government is weak- 
ened? It is the wicked perversion and use of government for 
selfish ends and individual advantage which sows the seeds of 
anarchy and social disorder. Destroy the seed and the plant 
will not grow, neither will the fruit ripen. 

Mr. President, as further illustrating the insolence, arrogance, 
and intolerance of what is often termed the money power of this 
country, I beg to call the attention of the Senate to a New York 
dispatch appearing in the Post of this city on the morning of 
September 17 last: 

IMPATIENT NEW YORK BANKERS.—THEY BLAME MR. VOORHEES, RATHER 
THAN THE SILVER SENATORS, FOR THE DELAY. 
[Special to the Post.] 
NEW YORK, September 17, 

Ina up of bankers at the Union Club to-day the sentiment was given 
voice t the delay in the e of the repeal bill had reached a point 
that needed explanation. At the Manhattan Club, where the Democra 
bankers principally gather, almost the same idea was e 
tor VOORHEES pe was held responsible. It was argu 
Democratic caucus had done all it could, but that the Indiana Senator had 
not lived up to the confidence reposed in him. The same assertion is made 
more bluntly in the open street, and at the Windsor Hotel the banking men 
were this 5 the difficulty of understan what Toon 
HEES was to y what was considered his too te treat- 
ment of the silver ority. 

ee, the same opinions are held by business men who have no bank- 


like speed would follow in the Senate. We know the ways of Senators pretty 
well, and we can understand some of the motives that seem te actuate Sen- 
ator VOORHEES. But his refusal to come to New York and talk with us has 
suggested wrong motives, and his weak stand t the aggression of the 
silver Senators is more than we can fathom. t does it mean? Lask the 


be. Senator VOORHEES'Ss personal interest in keeping back re 
what we'd like to know; for his political interests are toour 
to lain the strange delay.“ 

talk of other motives than politics behind the delay has gained cur- 
rency among certain bankers, but is rejected as unbelievable by others. 


Mr. President, I submit that this dispatch suggests a degree of 
lordly insolence on the part of this same money power that ought 
not to be tolerated in any EF on earth. In 
this dispatch we are deliberately told that it is the feeling 
amongst the bankers who assemble at the Union Club and the 
Manhattan Clubin the city of New York, these consumers of 
the results of honest people’s toil, and the gatherers of the fruits 
of other men’s labors, that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of this Senate is by them to be called to account for his 
management of this bill, and that unless he assumes prompt ac- 
tion he will be under the necessity of exp to m what 
his possible motives are. Mr. President, a more infamous, wicked, 
and unmerited attack was never made i any public man. 
And it manifests to analarming extent the insolence, arrogance, 
and relentless tyranny of this same money power. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], to 
whom reference is made in this dispatch, requires no defense at 
my hands, or from anyone else, against this brutal and cowardly 
assault that aas been made upon him. His long-continued and 
splendid career as a Representative and Senator in Congress has 
made a record of which any honest man may be proud. His 
fidelity to every trust that has ever been co tted to his keep- 
ing is a perfect shield from the poisonous darts of these money- 
changing vandals. His fame and good name rest secure and 
steadfast in the hearts of his constituents and in the annals of 
the great legislative bodies which he has adorned and honored 
for almost the third of a century, and his reputation and char- 
acter are perfectly safe from the malicious criticisms of baffled 
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and disap’ 
ident, the meanness disclosed in the article, its insolence, its ar- 
rogance, shows the extent to which such men will resort in order 
to out their wicked purposes. 
Mr. President, the money power, as we call it, is not composed 
of bankers alone. They have allies, dependents, and Hessians, 
who fight for pay and murder for re One or two classes of 
their associa’ have already referred to, and I come now to 
the consideration of another class that I regard as great if not 
greater public enemies than any otherclass in the country—men 
of l us tastes and extravagant habits, whose linen is al- 
ways unstained, and whose hands are free from the marks of la- 
bor and honest toil—I refer to the gambling fraternity, These 
men in the newspapers as members of “‘stock exchanges” 
and cotton exchanges” and grain boards,” and other gam- 
bling societies of e character, the middlemen who rob and 
under those who actually labor and produce the world's wealth. 
a 3 as illustrating the methods of 1 men 5 wae ipa 
3 to read an article appearing in public, 
b Toule o., of a recent date, as follows: 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS A DAY—THE WALL STREET SHYLOCE’S RECENT 


HARVEST—READY MONEY PUT TO GOOD USE—THE BULK OF IT HE PUT OUT 
AT 75 PER CENT—THE OLD GENTLEMAN'S SHREWD METHODS. 


THE REPUBLIC BUREAU, Room 145, TIMES BUILDIN 
New York, July 45 1898. 


Russell Sage’s part in the financial crisis of 5 begin- 
ning to leak out in Wallstreet. When money first n to ee up. and 
railroads with dividends to pay, and other institutions need of ready 
money cast about for it, Russell Sage, who has the re 

more ready oe, on hand than some of the Pahasti —— 


fora t deal of attention. Day after day, for some weeks, 
this bright and cheery old tleman sat dingy eo office ————— Trin- 
and all the headstones monuments there, and heard all 


collateral. 
Money was skyrock then, advancing idly from 20 pee cent up to 
5o, and even re per cont, How many millions of d ollars Mr. Mr. Sage eee 
these days a loaning purposes, and what rates he charged his 
customers for the can not, of course, be accurately stated. 
It safe to say, however, that Mr. Sage dit nasionm his money he: 
low rate. 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS PER DAY. 
A Wall street man who — 2 pe informed on theaged financier’s 


transactions in loans 
gentleman's receipts 


ean ny ag eee pio noe . 
as that, it may readily be concl at presen’ later, 
‘when he has suffered no losses in 5 


BELIEVED IN WALL STREET. 
t is familiar on 8 


gen 
ni 
1210 
i 


it. 
t but that the shrewd old trader has secured t 
That ishismain inlife. Hegotthe 
the whole volume of money, because nearly all the loans 
loans, which can be called in from to day ata 


aris is quite possible thas he get at tho rate of 80 per cant a your 

cent. de e oraso centa year 

all he vious ta last Bator- 

anå 000. it will be 
that this amounts to the daily income ot $20,000 already n 

MR. SAGE'S BANK. 

T street that Mr. Sage is in the habit, ä 

ot Tr 


fn Ww oe stockholder and practical owner, and ott 
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an arded as an) ep Bc waite inasmuch as such action 
3 Com ler Eckels and result in pE 
——— . Im vs —.— 
to any 8 e om- 
— 8 lared had no need for 


n the money market and breaking 
Gs eee from that direc- 
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Sage did not want his own bank 
ee A EAOa, and thus abri 
on. 


Comment on thisarticle is unnecessary. The iniquitous meth- 
ods pursued are made manifest and clear. The same class of 
men are gamblers in silver, the very metal they are endeavor- 
ing to destroy as an article of money. And undoubtedly such 
gambling operations have much to do with the depreciated 
value of silver bullion. They are even gambling among them- 


selves as to whether the pending bill will be passed by Con- 
gress. And. as illustrating the truth of this p 
wicked and corrupt methods pursued by them, 


tion and the 
call the atten- 


pointed bankers, as well as all others. But, Mr. Pres- | tion of the Senate to the following dispatch which I find in the 


Washington Post of September 20, 1893, as follows: 
BROKERS BET ON REPEAL—HEAVY ODDS THAT SILVER PURCHASES WILL BE 
PPED—STOCES 


WHICH DID NOT BEAR OUT THE OPINION PREVALENT ON THE STREET, 
WHICH, TO A LARGH EXTENT, WAS BASED ON THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER TO 
GOVERNOR NORTHEN, 
NEw York, September 28, 1893. 


There has been a radical change in sentiment in stock circles in relation to 
the 9 of repealing the Sherman silver law. In fact, certain 
on the floor of the exchange were so confident that the Senate will expunge 
the law from the statute books that they were offering to bet ed to one 
on the correctness of their views. They backed up their opinion by liberal 
purchases of stock, which led to an almos: buoyant tone. 

The bulls were favored by the strong expressions made by President Cleve- 
land in favor of unconditional repeal of the Sherman silver law in a letter 
to Governor Northen, of Georgia, which gave color to the dispatches from 
W. to the effect that the Senate Will take an affirmative vote on the 

repeal within a week or ten days. Public dispatches received on the 
—— up to the close of however, did not confirm this ARAETA but, 
bulls and bears were imbued with the belief that the silver 


question be disposed of in short order, and bought stocks freely. 
Mr. President, as further illustrating the corrupt and demor- 
alizing me thods pursued by this class of men in their nefarious 


business, I propose to read from a speech by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Ms . WASHBURN], of the IIth of July, 1892, in the 
Senate. I read from page 8 of the printed speech: 
people talk about fettering commerce.” Let me ask how com- 
merce is or can be fettered, obstructed, restricted, or in anyway interfered 
with under the ons of this law? It only attempts to suppress gam- 
and noth more, and of the most vicious character that ever ex- 
compared with which the Louisiana lottery is but a Sunday school. 
This is a very graphic, and doubtless a very truthful descrip- 
tion of stock-gamblers and their methods. Proceeding, the Bar 
ator says: 

How can commerce, how can trade, how can any dealings of the merchant 
be affected from the fact that the gambler or operator can not sell for future 
5 of bushels of Wheat and thousands of bales of cotton that 

On page 9 of the same speech I find the following: 


As near as I can learn, and from the best information I have been able ta 
obtain on the Chicago Board of Trade, at least 95 per cent of the sales on that 


are of this fictitious character, where no ie dated. y 7 
no „„ li but simply wagers 
or . be worth at a in the 
future, It has finally come to hat the operators on of trade fix 
the of the different articles named in section 3 of this bill, without re- 

to the law of“ — —— any natural conditions what- 
ever. So that the business of th: a crisis that is abso- 


Between 0. 
rasite“ aeons 


ble-rigger, 
ducer and the loaf-eater there has stopped ina . 
sell and * between them, robbing 


ice one shall the other 
fhem them both. mre 


In proof of the charges I have made respecting the chasacter 
and operations of this gambling fraternity, I quote further from 
the speech of the Senator from Minnesota, as follows: 


To make clear that I do not overstate this 
tations, comments that have been made in the 
boards of trad 


that, by the 1 exchanges of 
port trade in so many of our agricultural 
Unter Ocean, February t, 1892.] 
oe 8 market wus en ee oe opening 
ose, and Pardridge was particularly prominen 80 ~ 
tions almost continually thi . — 
. Hehad sold big line his 
Ee a 
the down and has the wheat put.“ and at the close a tity 
of wheat was “put” to him, enabling him to cover part of his (short) line. 
[Chicago Tribune, April 12, 1892.] 
The decline (in wheat) was than anyone anticipated, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Pardridge. 
Pardridge’s actions were naturally e with no little interest, and it 
was a conceded that he scalped * the market very effectively. His 
early liberal selling around top prices helped to break the market. 


London cable in Baltimore American, April 15, 1892.] 
The grain markets here and on the Continent for the . 
been — Sh affected by bogus European news, received by way of the 


United Sta 
[Inter Ocean, April 15, 1892.] 


pointed the bulls, who expected that would 

jority of the influences were danish The bad 
pected to have a anced effect, but the “crowd” a 

to care little about the r or the cables or crop rts, sothat 
dominated 


showing good ad — ea — 
vances at V 5 

. T 
said he could not ‘do this month; — gt cover’ his May wheat without 
„ The ‘longs’ wanted to sell, and he bought it.“ 
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[Chicago Herald, April 19, 1882. 
E. t of Sch Dupee & Mo- 
who is now in Europe, has sent the following on the foreign 
wheat situation, from under date of April : The wheat markets 
Europe are more than dull. E will hardly become a free buyer 
as long as are kept in However, should 
markets show of firmness for several da succession, 


in then 
is bound to follow. — the nsi key tothe world's 
wheat situation for some years to come.“ 
[Chicago Herald, May 3, 1892.} 

n I eee: About every- 
thing w week was looked forward to as likely to help priees was re- 

alized, yet prices yielded rather thanadvanced. 

[Inter Ocean, May 5, 1892.] 


would be but 50 to pa —5 cent ot 
were offset by the “unl by the — Ne and 

line by ridge, and this selling much to do the de- 

{(Philadeiphia Press, May 6, 1802:— (Chicago dispatch).} 


Traders have become so accustomed to receive bullish news and find itsuc- 
ceeded a.drop in the price that they were very slow to believe that any- 
thing m their recent would ha: - 


tenor dullish. But 
the crowd.“ which runs in the 


Cottrell sold wheat, the big 


sold wheat; 
of successful men, thought they were safe in gettingin 
Inter Ocean, May 7, 1892.] 
A. L. Arrigoni, a young plunger, who had about 500,000 bushels of grain, 
was mable to margin Ms trades, and was closed out yesterday with a loss 


[New York Tribune, May 12, 1892. 


The m was fairly active, about 8.000. 000 bushels being dealt in, but 
the was mainly dey: FTF. There was 
outside interest, and the large operators seemed to be indifferent; hence 


*scalpers” held full sway. 
[Corn Trade News, January 18, 1892.] 


The Marsefiles (France writes: gh ee 
decidedly bad; one du ere Was a ray of hope that the 
would revive, asa slight advance at New York was repo! 


said that the daily fluctuations in America were due to 3 0 
tions, it was cipated that with the disappearance. this exce; 


cause a firm: tone would take the upper 
{Corn Trade News, March 29, 1892.] 
Genoa (Italy) correspondent writes: The wheat market is dull; all sorts 
öd. lower, and the demand is limited. The continual decline at New York 


are 5 
has demoralized buyers.“ 
[Corn Trade News, April 12, 1892.] 

Antwerp (Belgium) co: dent writes: Business continued slack, in 
consequence of the 7 —.— m America; to-day the revival in that country 
was received with gladness, nnd we Rope 3 wilh leon” 

Bordeaux (France) ent wri 
disturbed since our last conseq in 
America. To-day, on the collapse in America, but few bids were made, and 
generally at prices too low to lead to business 

In a letter to the (Liverpool) Corn Trade News, dated in September, 1891. 

. Dennison B. Smith, secretary of the Toledo Board of Trade, said that— 

We most heartily deprecate the conditions prevailing in this country. 
First is the apparent want of co on the part of capitalists to invest 
wheat, and the next is the rec! tion of the fraternity: 
ers to pound down prices. Not an advance in 
side that has not been reflected abroad, and not a decline that has not been 
followed by a 


break over there.” 
Unter Ocean, January 30, 1892.7] 
The market was emphati a small one, with Pardridge, as usual, d. 


the greater part of the Whenever the market showed 
he accommodated the crowd selling all they wanted, and on decline 
he bought back the stuff he had at a profit, in over 1,000,000 


Unter Ocean, February 4, 1892.) 
Wheat was in the control of Pardridge the greater part of the day. 
[Globe-Democrat, January 30, 1892. 
dispatch says: Hutchinson's sale of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat in 


value. 8 
known „wealth, and set the whole speculative world in 
an uproar. A moderate estimate his present short Nne is 10,000,000 


bushels.” 
[The Chicago Herald, February 4, 1902.] 
Pardridge said yesterday that he was pretty well cleaned 
had made tour tines ab Innsh out of hir recent bear cam 


eredited with hav- 

els, In addition to his straight Prods, habas peck „ 
eted any amount 

and mall-sized 3 onsealps. Theout- 


ot 
enough or lucky enough to so cut short his losses and to so his f 
that the whole world ts discussing his * of the 
Sron — ug was relied upon to make every wheat bull, even the fool 


i 


and as it was 


From the Iowa State Register, Thursday, April 14, 18022. 


It has often been said that “Li 
for all the world.“ That statement 
Ed. Pardridge, Chicago’s famous, or rather 
the six months he has absolutely dictated the values of grain 


to establish for his own speculative 


Boon nece 
plies all the further evidence that has 
of to the 


8 trom the = ers and itshould ae — 
y alaw that will tax every grain bought and options, 
not interfere with legi: te transfers of act 

o Tribune, Jam 20, 1892, says torially: 

“A number of the members of the Chi Board of * 
the receiving class, think the market is o under the inffuence of artifi- 
cial conditions, and that the constitutional bears too often have things their 
own way. 

i . efreulant Siswad Inst weak a 

may be quoted in Tuesday the market was stated to 
be ‘entirely in the hands of the short seller.“ “broke 
, * . ring Analig f ceeded in 
ment: 3 — Y creating a panic 
| thro out the wor All the energies of trade ha to 

wn 1 wheat m the United which they have 

finally succeeded in doing, and in sodoing havenecessarily the 


“What stronger can be furnished in favor of the Hatch or Wash- 
bill than the spectacle that few 7 Ey wheat, can in one 
hour lower price of the wheat cro 


* Is there in all America one sane man who will that it is of advan- 
ane esos Sy aera ie aa y artificially increased from 65.000,000 

to 115,000, 7 so obtuse as to assert that the sale 

e essure of 50. C00, artificial supply on the market is of ben - 

e ucer? 

“It seems there is, but it is gra to know that these specimens are 

found only among has been developed since short- 

selling was ‘ounded with specula 


= s = 
proposed legistation will, without gus add 
the selling value of farm products. Tt will ent 0 am artitictal cg ies fl 
the diminishing the 


That 5 isa menace to the solvency of all those whodealin ar- 
ticles which are subject to its b ting touch is shown by the relief experi- 
„ m it was reported that the greatest of 
“short sellers” had cov hts “short lines,” as set forth in the following 
extract from the daily market reports: 


{Chicago special to Globe-Democrat, June 22, 1892.} 


many years, and which might have ved 
r deal, in June, 1887, when . — Pirma ware 
forced to suspend. 


ish there is no telling how many of the large co’ 
been carried — 


short line. HIS ov caused the 
a great deal of alarm. 
[Chicago Inter Ocean, June 23, 1892.] 

The question now asked is, Will r get hislinecovered? Each 
EF ony tums a ay A ie larger thee had pre’ — — 
and piace it at 25.009.000, or about the entire e supply. more the 
commission houses think of it the more they are that they not 


did 
have to buy (in) his wheat two weeks ago on the bulge to 88 cents. The 
trade is not opposed to Mr. Pardridge, but regard him as a very dangerous 


[Chicago Tribune, June 23, 1802.] 
Traders in wheat think Mr. Pardridge’s operations are a menace to the 


safety of the trade atlarge and are todevise a scheme that shall cur- 
tail reduce the danger to a minimum. They say that but 
for the Government re coming just as he began to cover short Iine, 


his account woul . greta 8 — 8 ara 
res n a panic in which ey 
suffered severely. a rer 


Mr. President,I call the attention of the Senate tostill another 


class of conspirators engaged in producing the present panic, 
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manel, the newspaper press of the country. Anā upon that 
int I propose to read a letter from Francis G. Newland in the 
ew York Sun, dated September 2, 1893, in which he charges 
that the public disturbances which we have observed for the past 
few months are largely due to newspaper clamor. He says: 


THE PANIO MADE BY NEWSPAPERS—THE PUBLIO FRIGHTENED BY SENSA- 
TIONAL EDITORIALS—MISCHIEF THAT WAS NOT INTENDED. 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sim: I observe in to-day’s paper that you take humorous exception to the 
statement of Mr. TELLER in the Senate that ‘‘a scheme had been organized 
early in the season in New York for the purpose of creating a financial panic, 
which would compel at an extra session the repeal of the purchasing clause 
— the 53 na Lyon state — 29 it — 8 7 75 New York could 

us work to pic own e you permit me to present 
—— with reference to this matter? us 

I was in New York during the earl rt of this year for some months, and 
was a close observer of the course of the bankers and newspapers regarding 
the Sherman bill. You will remember the clamor that then existed for the 


t an e 

and Post during that period, and you will find the most 1 arti- 
d alarm the country. Iremember in particular 

that the New York Herald would day after day have from five to six short 

editorials, double leaded or Lalleized. in every column, calling attention in 

the most al. way to the danger of the situation: The Treas 

serve was depleted, the gold was flowing out, the country was dr! 

on a silver „ the dollar was a 60-cent dollar, fo: investors were sell- 

ing their securities,” etc, I remember that in one of the papers for some 

days there a in ense figures at the head of the column the con- 

penn decreasing amount of the gold reserve, accompanied by sensational 

es. 


Now, what was the effect ofall this? There is always a natural drain of 
gold from this country during the N of the year, which is followed 

ya flow this way during the latter half of the year. These New York pa- 
pers were read and quoted in England. They, doubtless, alarmed investors 
there, and the result was that the natural drain of gold was turned into a 
forced demand by 8 of American securities. The reserves of the 
New York banks were hed; clearing-house certificates were resorted 
to to tide over the difficulty; the Western banks, being alarmed at the situa- 
tion in New York, withdrew their balances and the situation was aggravated, 
and then a panic arose throughout the country, arising not out of fear of 
the governmental issues of money, but fear as to the security of the banks. 
The withdrawal of gold by foreigners, andthe withdrawal of deposits and 
the 8 of money by our own peor have brought on a monetary 
stringency which has caused the sacrifice of hundreds of millions of values 
in American securities, as well as wheat, cotton, and other products. Our 
foreign investors alone have 1 for they are now bu back the 
very securities which they sold some months ago at from 20 to 40 per cent 


unt. 
It is im ble to believe that the bankers in New York entered into an 
= 8 to produce the great panic from which we are all suf- 
e: 3 e 


course, hostile tosilver, and 
also w. bonds 


re- 


ercial Advertiser. 
The vay papers which started the scare are now d that it is sense- 
an 


less, 


fidence is concerned, it took the form of lack of confidence in the banks, not 
in the money Danne the stamp of the Government. The best evidence of 
this is that silver certificates and silver coin, both alike representing, 
according to the statement of these papers, only 60 per cent of in C 
3 —— have been hoarded by the people and have been practically at a pre- 
um. 


upon it 
that the sensationalism of the New York press was doing great injury. I 


asked him why the substantial men of New York did not represent to th 
papers the ury they were doing, and appeal to them to modify their 
course. 


ce. Weall 
owners of silver in the world. I be- 
lieve she has about 8700,000,000 of silver coin. Now, suppose the Paris jour- 
nals should day after day, with sensational headlines and double-leaded 
editorials, declare that the 5-franc piece was worth only 3 francs; that the 
gold was in danger of going out of the country, and should pursue gen- 
erally the course which our metropolitan papat have pursued. I ask 
how long it would be before a panic would be wn, donner in France? Iap- 
end, however, that no such emergency could occur in that country, 
‘or the editors of the Paris journals so engaged in the seditious work of un- 
dermining the public credit would doubtless be behind the bars of a prison 
before their work could be fully accomplished. 

It is, of course, im: ‘ible to believe that the New York editors have en- 
tered upon this work of destruction with deliberate intention; they simply 
represent the sentiment of the great ban! class of New York r d. 
finance, and they took what they thought to be the surest method of accom- 

results without reflection as to the trouble and distress the scare 
created by them would cause. Whether this scare will result in the repeal 
or the demonetization of silver in this country or not remains to be seen, 
but if itis accomplished, the loss and distress and ruin caused by this agita- 
tion —— far a any that WOR DAYA ze med even had the worst 
predictions of our opponents as to the effect of this country’s drifting ona 
n been realised. 


FRANCIS G. NEWLAND. 
HOLLAND HOUSE, September 2, 1898. 


Mr. President, I have heretofore referred to the controversy 


betw Andrew Jackson and the United States Bank in 1833. 
I hold in my hand a small historical volume published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons in New York in 1830, entitled Andrew Jackson 
and the Bankof the United States, by William L. Royal, of Rich- 
mond, Va. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
por od, as exhibiting the attitude and conduct of the United 

tates Bank and its agents and officers in its arrogantassumption 
of power and in resisting the authority of Co s and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is particularly valuable at this 
time, because the facts therein given illustrate in the most mar- 
velous manner the exact attitude and proceedings of the banks 
of to-day in their attempted intimidation of Congress and the 
3 I read from page 24 of the volume referred to as fol- 
ows: 


it was allied to and 3 
by the great we pariy, with Henry Clay in its lead. It was in no humor, 

therefore, to a on the fight, but it determined by the use of its great 
money power, in aid of its ana associates, to extort from Co 
newal of its charter. Its 

calling in its loans, and 
produce as much disas 
Congress constantl 
Union where it had 


en as 
tress-agitator was detected, and $1,100,000 
was discovered to have been put with a le broker, to be employed in mak- 


panic and distress. 
e plan was 
bank, f 


country. 


Mr. President, after reading this historical statement, and 
comparing it with the present condition of the country and the 
methods adopted at this time by the money power for enfore 
their demands, it would seem that the present conspirators h: 
deliberately adopra the plan of campaign followed by the old 
national bank. In 1833the plan of campaign adopted by the old 
national bank to enforce its demands was the contraction of its 
circulation, the calling in of its loans, discontinuing future loans, 
in order to produce as much distress as possible, 89 the 
ears of Congress with memorials from every quarter of the Union 
where it had influence enough to get them signed, reciting in 
the most effective manner the ruin the veto had brought on the 
country. Its movements were directed especially against busi- 
ness establishments of the country, so as to throw out of employ- 
ment as many workmen as possible. And they even went sofar 
as to appropriate $1,100,000, placing it in the hands of a single 
broker to be employed in making panic and distress. 

Wherever the baok, through its manifold agencies, could cause 
a disaster the disaster was caused. Wherever, by uniting its 
claptrap with the wails of those it had designedly ruined, it 
could get memorials signed they were signed. These memorials 
were presented to Congress by the first men in the nation—in 
the Senate by Webster and Clay and Calhoun, introduced by 
speeches in which all the arts of the orator were drawn upon to 

int the wretchedness of a ruined country. And that is pre- 
2 what has peon aone to 8 the present panic. By con- 
certed action a ar plan of campaign has been adopted. Ob- 
ject lessons have teens enforced. i 

The banks have deliberately adopted the plan of contracting 
their circulation, calling in their loans, and refusing future loans, 
and for the very purpose of producing as much disaster and dis- 
tress as possible, and to keep our ears constantly harassed from 
every quarter of the Union where they have had influence 
enough to get memorials signed, such memorials reciting in the 
most affecting manner the ruin that the continuation of the 
Sherman law would bring on the country. Their movements 
have been directed especially inst business communities, and 
large business establishments have been forced to close their 
doors. Their operatives have been thrown out of employment, 
and doubtless thousands and thousands of dollars have been used 
and employed in making panic and distress. 

Wherever the bankers and their coconspirators could cause a 
disaster, the disaster has been caused. Wherever, by uniting 
their clamor of honest money” with the wails of those it has 
designedly ruined, it could, as a matter of course, get memorials 
signed. And these memorials have been presented to Congress 
by distinguished Senators in speeches, in which all the arts of 
the orator have been drawn upon to paint the wretchedness ofa 
ruined country, the wretchedness and ruin deliberately planned 
and executed by the very agencies for whom they s 5 

Mr. President, substituting 1893 for 1833 and changing a few 
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names that no longer figurein American politics to some who do, 
and you make the statement which I haveread, in all its horrible 
details, absolutely applicable asa perfect parallel to the condi- 
tions with which we are confronted to-day. We have the con- 
traction of the currency, the refusal of loans, the resorting to 
extraordinary methods, the closing >f factories, the throwing of 
men out of employment for the p of creating a public senti- 
ment and a public sympathy, in order tooperate upon the minds 
of Senatorsand Representatives and force us to t to these cor- 
porations certain unlawful advantages and privileges for which 
they are now clamoring, as the old national bank did in 1833. 
The author says further: 


In addition to all its other sources of power, the cause of the bank received 
invaluable assistance from the coalition of these three at men (Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun). Each one was an aspirant for the sidency, and upon 
the bank’s cause and paper money, each found acommon ground upon which 
ali three could meet and oppose Jackson, the great enemy of both of these 
things. All the movements of the bank were but a repetition, with a change 
of names and dates, of what had taken place in 1811. 


As a matter of course, Mr. President, in one respect the events 
of 1833 and those of 1893 have no parallel—in rogoi to Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun—as there are no Presidential aspirants in the 
United States Senate at this time. Thus we have three instances 
in the history of the country—1811, 1833, and 1893—where these 

reat fiscal agencies, created by the Government of the United 
States to aid and assist its financial operations and for the sup- 
sed benefit of the citizens of the Republic, have in times of great 
istress and public peril utterly failed to accomplish the purpose 
intended; and to their shame and eternal dishonor have been 
the means and instrumentalities for wicked and selfish purposes 
of producing the very condition which they were designed to 
avert. The author further says: 


When the charter of the first bank was about to expire, and many persons 
were living who could testify to it, aud the records of Congress showed the 
counterparts to all the memorials that were presented, this fact did not 
escape the bank's adversaries, and they made good use of it. In the session 
of 1 the House of Representatives appointed a committee, of which Mr. 
Francis Thomas, of Maryland, was chairman, to inquire into the cause of 
the distress that was represented to exist, whether the bank had been in- 
strumental in producing it, whether the bank charter had been violated, and 
whether the bank had used its money to control the elections. 

The report of this committee is an instructive document. It showed what 
a sham all the fuss about distress and hard times was; but as for inves t- 
ing the bank, it had as well have attempted to find the North Pole. 0 
bank set it at open deflance, and this effort, like previous ones, utterly failed. 
Shortly afterwards the Secretary of the Treasury made a report to Congress 
under a call from that body upon the financial condition of the country, in 
which he showed that an unusual degree of prosperity existed, and that the 
distress complained of was , except those places where the 
Bank of the United States had been able to create it. 


In the same volume the author, in referring to the events of 
1837 and subsequent years, says: 


In the spring of 1837, soon after Mr. Van Buren’s Administration had com- 
menced, the catastrophe of which Gen. Hamilton had sown the seeds in 
1790 occurred. On the mo; of May the 10th, by one concerted movement, 
all the banks in the city of New York, which b ave the law to the rest 
of the Union, suspended specie payments, as it is called; that is, repudiated 
all their obligations. All the other banks in the Union quickly followed 
their lead, the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States affecting to resist it, 
but soon falling into line with the others. Theway in which the suspension 
of the New York banks operated upon all the other banks in the Union, so as 
to force their suspension, is well explained by Mr. Van Buren in his first 
message to the Twenty-sixth Co: in 1839. 

It has been charged, and with great show of reason, that the suspension 
of specie 8 at this time was deliberately contrived and brought 
about by the Bank of the United States, as part of its general 8 to 
3 the distress that it could, in order thereby to extort from Congress 
u rec er. 


Here, Mr. President, we have another accurate description of 
current events. In this quotation it is stated in substance that 
on the 10th of May, 1837, all the banks in the city of New York 
suspended specs yment and that these banks gave the law to 
the rest of the Union. Unfortunately the same facts exist to-day. 
New York is the great money center of the Union. It is the 
center of the money power. It controls the financial arteries of 
the nation. Its banks give law tothe rest of the Union. They 
can contract or increase at their pleasure. They bring prosper- 
ity or force disaster at their will, and hence the necessity of an 
absolute divorce between the Government of the United States 
and all the money institutions and private financial operations 
of every name and nature. 

The continuance of this unlawful union and this unholy alliance 
between the national banks and the Federal Government is a 
perpens challenge to the happiness and prosperity of the 

nion. The centralized money power of the Union is the most 
dangerous and threatening element with which this or any other 
Congress will be called upon to deal. No better eviđence need 
be presented of this truth than the events of the lastsix months. 
The author of this volume, referring to the fact that the sus- 

nsion of specie payments was a deliberately formed plan of the 
k of the United States as a part of its general programme to 


keep and create all the distress that it can in order to extort 
from Congress a recharter, adds: 


it had not a cent to meet them, and 8 coin with the proceeds of 
these sales out of the New York banks and shipping it abroad to meet these 
bills as they made their appearance there. 


The plan of action herein outlined is almost precisely the 
scheme ex d in the Philadelphia Manufacturer, of Septem- 
ber 23, 1893. Selling bills of ozohangs in unlimited quanti- 
ties on Paris, has its parallel in the shipment and reshipment 
of gold between New York and London, under the pretense that 
it was alegitimate transaction, and in the pretended increase in 
the value of exchange on London. And in addition to this the 
banks of the present day have invented a new scheme, that 
of issuing for the benefit of each other what is known as “ clear- 
ing-house certificates.” The author adds further: 


The bills, however, got to Paris before the coin, came back protested, and 
the great bubble was pricked. Butof this hereafter. Certainly the 
condition of the New York banks at that time, as statistics which have since 
made their appearance show, discloses no reason why they should have sus- 
pended in the year 1837 that would not have compelled their suspension in 
8 years. In the year 1837 they had a circulation of 83.70 to every dol- 

ar of coin in their vaults. In the year 1834, the 5 of circulation 
was $7 to $1 of coin in their vaults; and in the year 1836 it was as $3.39 to 81. 
(See finance report for 1876, page 212.) 


i I also read from pages 51 and 52, from the same volume, as fol- 
ows: 


The committee of the stockholders, ha 
of the bank's affairs, reported and showed that from the year 1830 to the year 
1836, the period when it was making its most desperate s le for a re- 
charter, the loans and discount of the bank were about doubl: ts expenses 
trebled. Nearly thirty millions of these loans were not loans upon business 
paper; they were loans to members of Congress, editors of newspapers, 
brawling politicians, brokers, jobbers, favorites, and connexions. They 
were in most instances made by Mr. Biddle himself, the peace 655 having 
put everything under the control of the exchange committee, and it having 
practically put everything under his sole control. 

The details of the manner in which the bank’s money was squandered to 
control political power would be sickening if it did not arouse indignation 
and wrath. From 1830 to 1836 large sums were always out on loan tomem- 
bers of Congress. One member related to Col. Benton his ence on ap- 
plying for aloan. Having borrowed the money from the of the United 
States as he would have borrowed from any other bank, and with the pupon 
ot 5 it, he voted afterwards st the bank, and felt, therefore, 
that he could tell it without shame to lf. He said that he needed $4,000, 
and could not get it at home. He went to C ing 
for Mr. Biddle, was shown into an ante room and supp with newspapers 
and periodicals, asked to sit and amuse himself, the ident being engaged 
for the moment. Presently the side door open e was ushe: into the 
the presence, graciously received, stated business, was smilingly an- 
swered that he could have it, and more if he wished; that he could leave his 
note with the exchange committee and check at once for the proceeds, and 
if inconvenient to give an indorser before he went home he could do it af- 
terward, and whoever he said was good would be accepted. lling this 
the member said “ he could read bribery in his eyes.” 


Mr. President, this is not an overdrawn 
repetition of a dreamy story but the detailed statement of a dan- 
erous fact and perilous conditions. As little as we may regard 
it the truth is that to-day we are confronted with the same 
power, the same perilous situation, and the sooner we realize 
this fact and retraceour steps the better it will be for the coun- 


made a thorough examination 


try. 

Vir. President, in conclusion, permit me to say that the pass- 
age of the pending bill will not produce the gratifying results 
c ed by its friends. It may restore for the time being a cer- 
tain degree of confidence amongst bankers, stock-gamblers, and 
other classes of this description. It may increase the price of 
stocks. It on, DRESSES stock-gambling, but it will not increase 
the value of the produce of the field and the farm and the fac- 
tory to the extent of a single farthing. It may open afew fur- 
naces and forges and start the wheels of a few manufacturing in- 
dustries, but it will bring no general or permanent prosperity. 

The trouble lies deeper than the Sherman law. Pain and suf- 
fering will continue until the cause of the disease is removed. 
We shall have no permanent or fo prosperity until all the 
national banks are wiped out and we have a sound currency com- 
posed of gold, silver, and Treasury notes. In addition to this, 
your trade and tariff laws must be remedied, and the unconsti- 
tutional and unnatural restrictions placed upon our trade and 
commerce must be removed in order that the markets of the 
world may be open to our agricultural and other products. 
Equality and justice must be the standard upon which all this 
legislation is based. And our trade laws must be corrected so 


that our commerce shall have an equal footing in the markets of 
the world with all the nations of the earth. The sails of our 
merchant marine should girdle the globe; and the flag of our 
country should be daily and hourly welcomed in every harbor 
and port in the world; but these happy results can not be at- 
tained so long as our present false, imprudent, and unpatriotic 
policies prevail. 


icture. It is not a 
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The Wilson-Voorhees Bill. 


REMARKS 
: F 


HON. W. J. TALBERT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 
v. i 
e gre aan Ere 

Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire, in behalf of my constituency, to enter 
my earnest and solemn protest against the of this mon- 
strously iniquitous measure, a measure fraught with so much 
harm 3 the laboring and producing classes of this coun- 
try, and in doing this I do not propose to make an extensive 

h, as I have already expressed myself upon this issue, and 

ere is now no necessity for any useless waste of breath, for it 

seems to be a matter of 

jority who are pushing this scheme. Then let them take the 

responsibility upon themselves of hurrying it through this body. 
The mandate has been issued; the decree has gone forth. 

It is like the guilty Macbeth, from whose hands all ocean’s 
waters could never washoutthe bloodystains. Then I say to the 
re gies here, goahead if you wish, and, likeskillful executioners, 
do it quickly and defiantly, running roughshod over the minor- 
on Cer when you have done it then go home and tell the people 
what great and glorious things you have accomplished, what 
distinguished honors you have at last achieved for our common 
country, and the already impoverished masses. 

- You can tell them that in passing this bill you have destroyed, 
as it were, one-half the money of the country, when there was 
rena e little to carry on the business of the same. Tell 
them that you have extinguished forever one of the purest and 
brightest lights that ever burned in the cause of freedom and 
civil liberty. Tell them that in doing this you have silenced 
one of the most formidable guns that ever belched forth in de- 
fense of the Constitution and the rights and interests of the 
common people. Tell them that under the waving scepter of 
the Chief Magistrate and the influence of boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, national banks, Wall-street gamblers, and 
gold bugs generally you have gone back upon your promises to 
the people and voted in the interest of the money power, cor- 

rations, and monopolies. Tell them that henceforth, no mat- 

r what daring or outrageous measure the President may see 
proper to dictate, you stand ready to carry it out. Tell them, 
finally, that, no matter what the authorities may do, you would 
advise the people to practice the odious doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and nonresistance. Tell them all these things, and let 
them know the real condition which confronts them, and if they 
do not rise up in their wrath and indignation and inquire the 
reason why I will admit that I know nothing of the character of 
American freemen. Either do this or remain here instead of 
adjourning, and redeem your pledges so often made upon the 
stump in seeking your position. 


Silver. 
SPEE OCH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 11 and 12, 1893. 


. under consideration the bill (H. R. D to repeal a part of 
an ay ay olen uly 14, 1890, entitled “An act the p ase of 
silver on and the issue of notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I come from a country that produces no silver 
and no gold, but in other elements of wealth is equal to the most 
favored land on earth, blessed as it is by Providence with a 
healthful climate, afertile soil, mountains of iron ore, and inex- 
haustible beds of coal; and I am proud to say that it is peopled 
by those who love the Constitution, who love 3 and who 
love the principles of the Democratic party. I stand here, Mr. 


urry and haste on the part of the ma- 


Speaker, asa representative of e of that character, in the 
opening of adebate which involves the most momentous ques- 
tion ever presented to the American ple. It is a question 
which must be met calmly, considerately, and with wisdom. , 

The problem to be solved by Congress is to so legislate as to 
preserve the monetary functions in both gold and silver. If 
gold goes toa premium, for all practical purposes it ceases to be 
money, and nearly one-third of ourcirculation is withdrawn. If 
silver is deprived ofits function as money we would lose nearly 
the same amount of circulation. Such a withdrawal of either 
would contract currency and add to the suffering and distress 
which prevails in our land. 

My contentions are— 

1. That extravagance and adverse balance of trade and many 
other things have transpired to conduce to the crisis which now 
prevails in our country. 

2. That the crisis is in a large measure artificial and will cor- 
rect itself even without the action now demanded of Congress. 

3. That the gold standard men do not truly represent Mr. 
Cleveland's wishes and position. 

4. That no amount of excess in the production of either gold 
or silver will cause any material c in their relative values 
80 long as there is a market for the entire production of both 
metals, 

5. That the Democratic platform will be violated by voting for 
the pending bill. 

6. That the interest of the people of the United States de- 
mands that gold and silver be coined at a proper ratio. 

7. That the value of farm products have depreciated since sil- 
ver was demonetized. 

8. That Secretary Carlisle and President Garfield demanded 
free coinage of silver. 

9. That Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine contended that 
silver was a coin of the Constitution. 

10. That the gold and silver countries have nearly twice as 
much poroista wealth, and circulation as the gold-standard 
countries. 

11. That the Democracy prior to 1860 were opposed to the 
present financial system. 

12. That the largest amount of money with full purchasing and 
debt-paying power will bring to any country the greatest pros- 


perity. 

13. That this proposition is especially true g the peo- 
ple of the United States where there is such a vast territory, and 
with such unlimited mineral resources entirely undeveloped. 

14. That all p per money to have full purchasing and debt, pay- 
ing power, must be ultim: tely redeemable in coin. 

15. That there isnotsufficient gold in the world to float the paper 
money necessary for the business needs. 

16. That the amount of money in every country must bear pro- 
portion to its aggregate wealth. 

17. Thattheamount of money now in our country in proportion 
to our wealth is less than half what it 5 was in the 
days of Democratic prosperity, from 1850 to 1860. 


THE PROSPERITY OF 1879. 


In 1879 gold, which had been a commodity for eighteen years, 
once more became part of our currency, and the expansion of the 
amount of money in our country, caused by the addition of some 
three hundred million dollars of gold, produced the marked 
prosperity which continued for several years, and which is still 
so fresh in our memories, 

Two years ago this House and the country were shocked at 
the t strike in the State of Pennsylvania. The people of a 
portion of that State declared that unless certain conditions de- 
manana Dy them should be granted their labor would be with- 
drawn the machinery of manufacture and enterprise and 
trade, which had depended upon their labor, would be suspended. 
These men had a right to decline to work if they chose to do so, 
yet their action caused turmoil, trouble, and tress, and by 
portions of the metropolitan — they were denounced, almost 
as severely as though they been criminals and traitors. 

BATTLE BETWEEN THE MONEY POWER AND THE PEOPLE. 


The New York papers tellus that Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has 
said that— 

Fifty men in these United States have it within their power, by reason of 
the wealth which they control, to come together within “four hours 
and arrive at an by which every wheel of e and com- 
merce may be stopped from revolving, every avenue of trade blocked. and 

umb. Those fifty men can the whole 


every electric key s 
country, for they control the circulation of currency can create apanic 
together. 


whenever they will. 

Mr. Speaker, very possibly these fifty men have got 
These fifty men, controlling through the nation l banks most of 
themoney of the country, have made theiridemand upon Congress 


and the American people. 
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Mr. HENDRIX. Will the gentleman name those fifty men? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. LIcould name some of them; but 
Ipresume Mr. Depew knows the names of them all. They are 
the capitalists of New York and the Northeast, and possibly 
aropa; These fifty men, by the power of the press, by the power 
which they wield in Europe, g there as they do in their 
magnificent yachts, costing a million a year to keep them afloat— 
those men are at least in a measure responsible for the condition 
in our country to-day. 

They find, Mr. Speaker, that under the law of 1890 some $3,- 
100,000 Treisury notes are issued every month, and that much 
is added to the currency of the country. Those men have 
been demanding for twenty-five years the curtailment of money 
in our country. And the strike for which they are mes oe 
sible is the strike caused by their withdrawing from the chan- 
nels of trade and from use in manufactures substantially all 
the money of the country, and we are informed that the great 
capitalists and bankers assert that this withdrawal shall con- 
tinue until the Congress of the United States by solemn enact- 
ment says that there shall be no further increase in the money 
of our land. I do not think I can be in error in expressing the 
opinion that the strikersof to-day are the millionaire capitalists 

the Northeast and their associates beyond the sea; and the 
question for the American people is, Shall the wealthy people 
succeed in their demands? 

I do not mean to assert that any capitalist intentionally and 
with deliberation contributed to bring abouta crisis such as con- 
fronts us at this time, but I do charge that circulars and other 
documents predicting money stringency have emanated from the 
financial centers, and I will also state that bankers and million- 
aires commenced long ago to use expressions which have tended 
to create a want of confidence, which expressions became cur- 
rent in the press, and this, added to natural causes, has produced 
an almost unprecedented crisis in the money affairs of our 
country. 

And I believe that there are men who are using their efforts 
to avail themselves of this temporary depression to induce Con- 
gress to permanently demonetize silver and establish a gold 
standard in the United States. 

I have heard more than once of statements by Wall street 
brokers and bankers and capitalists that this was a battle be- 
twoen money and the people, and that money would win. The 
battle has commenced; and where others may stand, I care not; 
but before God and my conscience I shall stand by the people. 
[Applause.] 

THE METROPOLITAN PRESS. 

In the New York Sun, April 28, page 7, there is an article 

headed Bankers meet Carlisle.“ It says: 


Secretary Carlisle decided yesterday morning to have a talk with the New 
York bankers, 


The place selected for the meeting was the home of President 
Williams of the Chemical Bank. 

The list of 1 bank presidents who were present 
is then given, and the article states that— 

The conference between the Secretary and the bank presidents lasted 
somewhat over an hour. 

After giving some details, the article says: 


The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country, and said that 
they were in bad shape and needed revision. He said the revision should 
start with the Sherman law. 

This has proven to be a very correct statement. 

The article also says: 

President Cleveland’s advisers have told him that the only way to induce 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Co ssmen to consent to the 
repeal of the Sherman law is to demonstrate to their constituents that they 
are losing money every day that this law is in operation. 

Now, it seems that the President’s advisers, whoever they may 
be, have been engaged in this work. 

There certainly has been a great effort made to convince the 
poopie of the South that the Sherman law is causing them to 
money. 3 

The correspondent also tells us that at that time, April 28, 
this pious missionary work had already been started by a num- 
ber of bankers in the solid communities of the East. 

The article says: 

The missionary work in that direction has been started by a number of 
the bankers in the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing 
credits to the South, Southwest, and West. 

To my mind this language is certainly an admission of a com- 
bination on the part of these b nkers to coerce the South and 
West into a compliance with their demands. 

The reason assigned for this withdrawal of credit is that the 
bankers do it ‘fearing the effects of the Sherman law.” 

Thearticle then goes on to state that the Chicago bankers are 


carrying out the same policy as that adopted by the New York 
bankers. It says: 

Socetary G e, tn nis talk with the bank presidente; made his stant very 
clear. Ii is to be heroic treatment all the way through on the Sherman law, 
and possibly by the next session of 8 the silver mine owners and 
— ea 3 in the Senate and House will be ready to consent toa 
e e repiving re eee costal informed 
cessful administration of the financial policy of the Government. 

Of course these gentlemen would be ready at all times to co- 
operate in carrying out such a poney as the article describes. 

It is the policy they have n striving for years to force 
upon us. 

The gold in the Treasury was reduced $80,000,000 when Cleve, 
land came in office, and the line was drawing near the $100,- 
000,000 reserve, and every day the press was reporting lar; 
shipments of gold to the Treasury from the banks of the South- 
and in closing this article this fact is referred to by the New 
York Sun in these words: 

In the meantime the Secretary continues to receive shipments of gold 
from unexpected sources. 

I desire to call special attention to the significant fact that this 
gold which Mr. Carlisle received from unexpected sources nearly 
all came from the South. 

The New York Sun of May 1 contains a letter dated Washing- 
ton, April 30. The letter, after gi the views and purposes 
of the Government as expressed by retary Carlisle to the 
New York bankers, says: j 

There is to 
FFF 
Sherman law. 

I think all will admit that this prediction has been verified, 
and that war against silver has been opened. 

The letter or article also says: 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York banks makes it clear that 
while Cleveland works in Congress the bankers will be expected to work, 
not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing their utmost to 
pinch business everywhere in the expectation of causing a money crisis that 
will affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. 

This prediction has also been verified. Business has been 
pee the expectations have been realized, and a money crisis 

as been caused. The letter then proceeds to explain how the 
requisite votes would be obtained to carry the war upon silver 
to a successful termination, and says: 

Senators heretofore strong for silver are named as likely to go over to the 
President and the banks, among them VOORHEES. i 

This prediction has proven as true as prophecy. 

At the same time are counted up the names of Re mtatives who will 
change front, notably Democrats conspicuous heretofore before the coun 
as uncompro silver men, who either have already gone over to gol 
or are expected to do so as soon as the terms can be arranged. 

It is quite true that many Democrats conspicuous hereto- 
fore as uncompromising silver men have gone over to gold, but 
we are ignorant as to what has induced their sudden and won- 
derful change. ‘ 

This letter and article, written four months ago, certainly 
foreshadows events with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 

The same correspondent, in the Sun of May 2, speaking of the 
meeting of Congress, says: 

That a dead set will be made for the repeal of the Sherman silver law. 

Two months later the council closes the mints of India against 
silver, and the next day the London press says: 

The effect will be severely felt in the United States and Mexico, and where 
silver mines abound, and the American Congress will be bound to expedite 
its action in consequence, 

Can any one doubt but that the closing of the India mints was 
done to hasten demonetization of silver in the United States? 
And yet 1 men argue that if we demonetize silver it 
will i oe England and continental Europe to remonetize that 
metal. 

On the contrary, they shout for what they will term a gold- 
standard 8 

I desire to call special attention to the statement in the New 
York Sun of May 1, that $ 

Bankers will be expected to work not in NewYork only but throughout the 

3 their utmost h 
Connu Cone 38 zoss ao pinch business everywhere in the expecta- 

And to the statement from the same paper in the article of 
April28, which explains how influences were to be brought to 
bear upon Western and Southwestern Senators and Congress- 
men, and then says that— 

They (the bankers of the East, credi 
S ast) are daily refusing ts to the South: 
Also that— 

The Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same Line of policy, 
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ĮI also, in this connection, desire to call attention that the same 
article says: 
cen the mean time the Secretary continues to receive gold from unexpected 

And I call attention further to the fact that these unexpected 
sources were from the Southern bankers. Without some ex- 
planation it seems to me that the casual reader will conclude 
that while the bankers in New York were endeavoring to brin 
about a crisis, the bankers of the South were sending their gol 
to the Treasury in order to avert such a catastrophe. 

Now, let me remind my follow-members of the South and as- 
sert that one marked effect of a repeal of the Sherman law will 
be to give largely increased strength to these bankers, who, ac- 
cording to the New York Sun, four months ago were exercisin 
all the power they possessed to bring about the very crisis whic 
now prevails, and for the avowed zat of enforcing the very 
legislation which is in the pending bill. 

I 3 to ask if we are doing our duty to our constituents if we 
give additional power into the hands of such men? 


WHAT CAUSES THE TROUBLE? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order to stop the issue of this sum of 
about $3,000,000 a month, these men have started a cry that that 
is the whole cause of the stringency of money onang Wey 
In a country spending $500,000,000 a year these people have the 
assurance to say that the buying of $38,000,000 worth of silver 
annually is alone responsible for this crisis. I contend that if 
we should throw $38,000,000 into the ocean every year no such 
depression would follow. Yet those gentlemen say that this ad- 
dition to the currency of our country is the cause of our trouble. 

Very recent events show that the compulsory purchase ot 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month is not the entire cause of 
the trouble, as it appears that during the month of July the 
Government only purchased 2,393,068 ounces, about half the 
amount which itis supposed the Government is compelled to pur- 
chase. This is all that was offered at market rates. The proba- 
bilities are that in August the purchases will not much exceed 
the purchases in July. Now, if the whole world refuses to sell 
silver to the Government at the market rates, it is clear that it 
= rips the drug that it is contended to be by the advocates of this 


Theexpenditure of the Government for silver during the entire 
month of July was less than 2! cents for every inhabitant in the 
United States, and yet we hear intelligent men asserting that 
this expenditure of 24 cents per month is the sole reason of this 
widespread panic. 

EXTRAVAGANCE HAS CONDUCED TO THE CRISIS. 

What is the real cause of the present distress I will explainin 
part, Extravagance is one of the elements—extravagance by 
Congress and extravagance everywhere—the abandonment of 
those principles of economy by which our nation was made 
great. Let us restore economy; let us reduce expenditures; let 
us reduce all salaries. Patriots can stand it. People not hold- 
ing office are now receiving for their labor one-third of what they 
received in prosperous times. For God’s sake can not patriots 
be willing to have their pay cut down 10 per cent? And ten per 
cent cut off the expenditures of our Government would restore 
sry 5 E 

e will at least in a measure have prosperity in a few months, 
whether the Sherman act or any part of it is re 
on the statute book. We are about to gather abundant harvests, 
and with such elements of prosperity the present artificial panic 
or crisis can not continue. Theresources of our country and the 
courage and enterprise of our people will come to the rescue. 

Mr. Cleveland assures us that crops are plenteous and that we 
are blessed with nearly all elements of prosperity. He says: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our nat resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which e oa d check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

Our President tells the whole story of the trouble in these few 
words. He says: 

Corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the money they 
are usually anxious to loan. 

It is hardly to be presumed that this condition can be very 
lasting, and I repeat that no matter what Congress does, the pres- 
ent temporary depression will be followed by prosperity. en 
people get tired of hoarding their money they will become anxious 
to get interest on it. 

PROSPERITY WILL BE RESTORED. 

If the New York press succeed in alarming Congress into 
repealing the Sherman act money will immediately appear in the 
channels of trade and we will be restored to 5 rosperity. 
But if the demonetization of silver is thus accomplished and no 


r Atel ier ie Astaro ce 


aled or remains 


rovision is made fora gradual increase of the amount of 3 
our land the ratio of money to both population and weal 
will ually be decreased and every year and month and week 
and day will add wealth to the accumulations of the rich and 
distress and poverty to the great laboring masses of our coun- 

If, on the contrary, Congress does not comply with their 
wishes and the Sherman act is repealed by the enactment of a 
safe and judicious coinage law, as was pledged to the country in 
the Democratic platform, the owners of money will hasten to 
seek borrowers, and in a few months the present crisis will be a 
thing of the past; but the desire of the South and West is tocouple 
a coinage act of some kind with the repeal, because they feel silver 
coinage is essential toour continued prosperity, and that the de- 
monetization of that metal will be disastrous to all the rural sec- 
tions of our land. 


WHAT HAS CAUSED EXPORTS OF GOLD? 

There are several very n reasons which have caused 
the excess of exports of gold during the last two 8 For 
many years the actual value of imports of merchandise have far 
3 our exports. The reports of the Treasury have not 
been able to give correct statistics on this point. European 
merchants and manufacturers have established agencies in this 
country and a large amount of imports have been made through 
these agencies, and invoices have underrated values to a much 
larger extent than has been generally understood. When the 
duty is ad valorem they invoice goods at less than their value, 
and in many cases where the duty is specific ee underrate the 
goods by representing them of a coarser or inferior quality. 

Then it is estimated that fully $50,000,000 a year is car- 
ried from our country by Americar tourists. All this has tended 
to make us a debtor nation. The trouble was intensified by the 
lossesofthe Baring Brothersin the Argentine Republic. The 
needed gold and this demand drew a part of this needed me 
from the United States; and recently when Austria needed some 
$180,000,000 of gold in order to establish that nation upon agold 
basis the demand then created again caused a drain from this 
country to Europe. 

Our 4 per cent gold bonds were then sold at 116 to 120. Aus- 
tria in order to raise gold offered her gold 4 per cent bonds at 
91 to 92. As these bonds were virtually indorsed by the Roths- 
childs it is not surprising that English capit lists were glad to 
sell our 4 per cent bonds at 116 when they could invest the same 
money in the 4 per cent gold bonds of Austria at 91 cents. 

When we turn the balance of trade in our favor gold will flow 
in a steady stream to our shores. 

But even with the balance of trade against us gold is already 
arriving by the millions at our ports. 

The demand for gold in Europe has in a meusure ceased. 

Our erops of cotton and grain are inviting an influx of gold. 

Stocks and bonds are now selling at a price which also invites 
investments by European copain 

The gentleman from Indiana who spoke this afternoon as- 
serted that he would vote for unconditional repeal, and also said 
he was for the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the gentleman refer to me? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly, I was referring to 
the gentleman’s speech which he delivered an hour ago. 

Mr. BROWN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. ` 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he was in favor of free coinage, but would vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

Mr. BROWN. If the gentleman will look at my remarks, he 
will find no such statement. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
use this language? 

I regard the Sherman law so obnoxious to the best interests of the country, 
and so violative of justice and right, that I will, if opportunity is given me, 
vote for its repeal in any event, conditions or no conditions. 

Mr. BROWN. If my friend will allow me to interrupt him, I 
will say now that I shall vote for the free coinage of silver at the 
very first opportunity. 

ir. WHEELER of Alabama. But does not my friend know 
that after the repeal of the purchasing clause in the Sherman act 
we can never pa a free-coinage bill. 

Mr. BROWN. To make it more specific, I will vote for the 
Bland substitute. - 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does not the gentleman know 
that after the repeal of the Sherman act no man on this floor 
will ever successfully vote for the free coinageof silver? If two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the members of both Houses were in 
favor of free coinage of silver, or of any kind of coinage on any 
kind of basis, the other third would filibuster and would be a 
plauded by the metropolitan journals for what the New Yor 
millionares would call“ patriotic devotion to the best interests 
of the country.“ [Laughterand applause.] 


Well, did not the gentleman 
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MR. CLEVELAND IS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Now, sir, the Republican press tell the Democratic party that 
unless they establish a gold standard, they are against the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland. What is Mr. Cleveland's record 
on this subject? In his letter of acceptance he said: 


The people are entitled to sound and honest money abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. . 


And also he said: 

The wants of the people arising from a deficiency, or imperfect distribu- 
tion of money circulation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and 
efficiently remedied. 

That is his letter of acceptance. 

Now, in his message of a few days ago to the House, there isa 
paragraph which is susceptible by honest men of but one con- 
struction. Gold men put upon ita construction which is not 
warranted by the text. He says: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion— 

Iam emphatically with our great leader, Mr. Cleveland, upon 
that proposition; but, Mr. Speaker, our platform demanded some- 
thing else, and Mr. Cleveland, true to the platform, demands 
something else also. If the gold men wereright, Mr. Cleveland 
would have stopped right there and said repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. That is the gold men’s demand. 
But what does he say? He says— 


and that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt and mistake 
the intention and ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obliga- 
tions in money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

That is to say, gold and silver. 

These words, gold and silver, are not in the President’s mes- 
sage, but they areas clearly understood by the context as though 
they were there, for the preceding words describe them. I most 
emphatically indorse this demand of our noble President. I 

ield to no man in devotion to and admiration for Grover Cleve- 


and. 
Eight years ago, when the convention met at Chi , Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination was very far from being assured. The 


delegates from the State of Alabama were very largely the advo- 
cates of another distinguished candidate. My battle for Mr. 
Cleveland assumed so intense a phase as to for a time almost dis- 
es lifetime friendships. I was his Paced omg then, and as time 
rolled on my admiration increased for him day by day, and I 
believe this great man will pass into history foremost amongst 
the great statesmen of the nineteenth century. In devotion to 
duty and integ ‘ity to purpose the history of time hardly presents 
a parallel. On March 1, 1889, four months after the defeat of our 
party, it became my duty on this floor to rebuke certain ex- 


ressionsregarding this great man. Iread from my speech in the 
Senay RD, volume 101, pages 134-135 of the Ap- 
pendix! 


A MODEL AND STAINLESS EXECUTIVE. 


er, I care more for him, Mr. Cleveland, now than I did in the 
hour of his triumph. I care more for that great man and ad: him more 
in this day of his defeat, for the deur of his action, than I did when 
men hailed him as a manifest child of a glorious destiny. 

Is there a man within the sound of my voice, or throughout this broad 
land, who can honestly question my assertion that Mr. Cleveland exercised 
all of his undoubted talent and ability in his sincere and unselfish effort to 
advance what he believes to be the best interest of the Republic? 

Politically he may have made some mistakes. He probably felt that the 
masses of the people would have a higher appreciation of his honest en- 
deavors to serve them than is shown by the t. It is melancholy to reflect 
that there were a sufficient number of voters, nominally American freemen, 
who for a few dollars could be induced to cast their ballots so as to com 
the defeat of so admirable and so blameless a President as Grover Cleveland 
has proved himself, 

No President, sir, ever devoted himself more faithfully and laboriously to 
his duties; no President was ever more ulous in info: himself of 
the actual merits of every legislative measure submitted for his approval; 
no President was ever more ee consistent in . pledge 
u which he was elected; no President has ever vacated high office 

th a more stainless record for unswerving honesty, unimpeachable integ- 
rity of act and purpose, and unshrinking deyotion to duty as he understood 
his obligations to himself and to the people. 

Mr. SENBY. Are you not gi the President taffy? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, Iam not. . Cleveland merits the loftiest encomium 
that could be upon his official services by the most eloquent gentle- 
man who ever stood upon this floor, and I only regret that ram not equal to 
the task of dealing fitly with so inspiring a theme. 


This speech was made at a time when there was very little 
probability of Mr. Cleveland again appearing in public life. It was 
very generally understood that it was his desire and determina- 
tion to devote himself to private pursuits, and J believe he would 
have done so had it not been for the almost unanimous demand 
on the part of the people that he should become their standard 
bearer in the last campaign, which he brought to so successful 
and packs a termination. 

It does not become men who, until two weeks ago, were Mr. 
Cleveland’s censors and critics to contend that those who believe 
that the gold standard is not best for our country are opposed 
to Mr. Cleveland, and I assert here that any charge that Mr. 
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Cleveland shirks any responsibility to the platform is a gross 
error and does him the greatest injustice. 

Such other legislation— 

What is it? It must be the making of money of some sort. 
Not gold, because that is provided for now. What, then? Itcan 
mean nothing but silver, the coin pledged to us by the Consti- 
tution and by the platform of last year, and by nearly every plat- 
* ang party in the last tifty years. Butat what ratio? 

ratio. 


THE PRESIDENIT’S EXALTED VIEWS OF DUTY. ~ 


I am confident that a law for coinage upon the line pledged to 
the country at the Chicago convention would meet the Presi- 
dent’s approval. : 

Those members of this House who represent rural constitu- 
encies and cast their votes for repeal without any provision for 
the continuance of silver coinage, are certainly placing it within 
the power of the advocates of the gold standard to effectually de- 
monetize silver and place us upon the gold basis with all its at- 
tendant evils. They certainly appreciate that they are in pal- 
pable violation of the pledges of the platformupon which they 
were elected to this body. 

If these gentlemen imagine the President wishes them to vio- 
late their uty to their constituents I think they are mistaken. 
Above all things Mr. Cleveland has enjoined upon the repre- 
sentatives of the ple that their paramount duty is to the pae 
ple. The entire life of this great man has been an exemplifica- 
tion of this rule of action. 

In his first inaugural address Mr. Cleveland said: 

Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch and close scrutiny of 
its public servants anå a fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness. 

And in his first message to Congress, which I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 109, Mr. Cleveland said: 

While the Executive may recommend such measures as he shall deem ex- 
pedient, the responsibility for legislative action must and should rest upon 
those selected by the people to make their laws. 

Contemplation of the grave and responsible functions assigned to the 
respective branches of the Government under the Constitution will disclose 
the partitions of power between our respective departments and their nec- 

independence. The jealous watchfulness of our constituencies, great 


essary 
and small, supplements their 13 8303 and before the tribunal they estab- 
lish every public servant should be judged. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND DANIEL WEBSTER’S SIMILAR VIEWS. 

This expression reminds me of a similar thought from Daniel 
Webster, who, in his great speech of May 7, 1834, said: 

When this and the oiher House shall lose the freedom of speech and de- 
bate; when they shall surrender the right of publicly and freely canvassing 
all important measures of the Executive; when they shall not be allowed to 
maintain their own 1 their own privileges by vote, declaration, 
or resolution, they will then be no longer free representatives of a free peo- 
ple, but slaves themselves and fit instruments to make slaves of others. 

No one recognizes the great truth of this utterance more than 
our Executive. 

` Mr. Cleveland and myself differ upon a question of expediency. 

I regard him as the embodiment of integrity and fair dealing. 
He isastatesman. He has been lifted far above political man- 
agement. He firmly believes that after the Sherman law is re- 

aled that the Northeastern Democracy will proceed with a 

earty good will to enact a silver-coinage law on the line pledged 
in the aly which they made at Chicago. 

My observation, on the contrary, leads me to the firm belief 
that they not only have no such intention, but that they will em- 
ploy all parliamentary expedients to prevent such legislation. 

It is for this reason that I insist that the silver-coinage legis- 
lation promised us by Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic plat- 
form be enacted at the same time that we repeal the Sherman 


law. 

Mr. Cleveland-expects every Representative to do his duty to 
his constituents and to vote for measures which will be bene- 
ficial to their interests. 

No one recognizes more readily that Mr. Cleveland that the 
interest of the various sections of our great country are fre- 
auently antagonistical. 

VALUE DETERMINED BY SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 

There is one universal law that the price of any article is regu- 
lated by the supply and demand, and the ratio of the value of 
silver to gold has always obeyed this law. No matter how t 
the supply of gold, it did not depreciate in value so long as there 
wane decrease in thedemand. Thesame has sivas beet true 
of silver. 

During the period of the marvelous production of gold by the 
mines of California and Australia, from 1850 to 1866, there was no 
marked depreciation of the value o* gold. The reason why the 
value of gold was practically maintiined was that the entire 
18 was coined into money or used in the arts. 

contend that when the laws do not discriminate in favor of 
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one of the metals and against the other, the evidence is over- 
whelming that no amount of excess of production of either gold 
or silver will cause a divergence or ratio between the two metals. 

The table which I will now read states the production of gold 
and silver in the United States from 1845 to 1860, and the ratio 
of silver to gold during that period. 


Production of gold and silver in the United States, and prices of silver, meas- 
v ured by gold, annually from 1845 to 1860. A 


Table prepared from records of the Mint of the United States.] 


= ox m 

gñg| 225 

x EE 

HEHE 

— u 

Year. ga 85 + 28 

Æ F 33 

= =o 

ZAS 886 3% 
$1,008,327 | 880, 000 129.8 100. 40 1 t0 15.92 
rete 50, 000 130.0 | 100.56 1 70 15.90 
889,085 | 50, 000 130.8 | 101.20 | Tto 15.80 
848 10,000,000 | 50,000 130.4 | 100.88 1 to 15.85 
1849 ae 40,000,000 | 50,000 130.9 | 101.80 | 1to 15.78 
1850 _. 50,000,000 | 50,000 131.6 | 101.88 | 1to15.70 
1851 .. 55,000,000} 50, 000 183.1 | 108.42 | Ito 15.40 
188 60,090,000 | 50, 000 132.6 102.57 1 40 15.50 
1889 65,000,000 | 80.000 134.1 | 104.26 | 1015.33 
1854 60,000,000 | 50, 000 134.8 | 104.26 | 1to 15.83 
1855 55,000,000 | 50.000 134. 4 | 108.95 110 15.38 
1856 . 55,000,000 | 50,000 134.4 | 103.95 170 15.38 
55,000,000 | _50, 000 125.3 | 104.60 110 15.27 
1858 __..---- 50,000,000 | 500, 000 134.4 | 108.95 | 1to 15.38 
1850 _....... 50,000,000 | 100, 000 186.0 | 105,22 110 15.19 
1800 . 46,000,000 | 150. 000 135.2 | 104.58 | 1t0 15.29 

Total 1,500, 000 


This table shows that during these sixteen years the produc- 
tion of gold in the United States was more four hundred 
times greater than the production of silver, and yet there was 
no appreciable change in the ratio or value of these two metals. 

The production of silver increased seven hundred fold between 
the years of 1850 and 1873, and yet it did not fall in value, be- 
cause it was demanded for coin: or used in the arts. 

I read from Cyclopzdia of Political Science, Volume II, page 
883: 

For a period of about two hundred years 


used in most pares of Burope and Americe 
a ratio between 15 and 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 


The ratio of silver to gold in 1860 was 15.29 and in 1873 it was 
15.92. During that period the product of silver in the United 
States alone had increased from $150,000 in 1860 to 835, 750, 000 in 
1873, and during all that period with this marvelous increase 
there was scarcely any change in the ratio of gold to silver. 

I now ta tableshowing the production of gold and silver 
in the United States, and the relative value of the two metals 
from 1860 to 1873. It will be seen by this table that the depre- 
ciation of values did not commence until after that date. 


$ 0 Id and silver in the United States, and prices of silver meas- 
r ured by gold, annually, Jrom 1860 to 1573. d 


[Tables prepared from records at the Mint of the United States.] 


to 1872 silver and gold were 
tly and alternately, in 


Estimated product. 
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3 000, 900 8150, 000 110 15.20 
r 43,000,000 | 2, 000, 000 110 15, 28 
39, 200,000 | 4, 500, 000 1t0 15.35 
1868 .. 40, 000,000 | 8, 500, 000 1t0 15, 37 
x 46, 100,000 | 11,000, 000 1to 15. 37 
1865 53, 225, 000 | 11, 250, 000 1015.44 
. 5 53. 500, 000 10, 000, 000 1 toib. 48 
— 41. 725, 000 | 13,500,000 1 to 15.57 
48.000. 000 18, 000, 900 100 15.50 
49, 500, 000 | 12, 000, 000 1 to 15. 60 
50, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 1 to 15.57 
— 43. 500,000 | 23,000,000 1015.57 
36, 000, 000 28, 750, 000 11015. 65 
. 36,000,000 85, 750, 000 1t015.92 


The treaty of 


between France and Germany was ratified 
on March 1, 1871, which provided that France should pay Ger- 


many 5,000,000,000 francs in gold. In two years from that time it 
became the interest of Germany to permanently demonetize sil - 
pega it was not until after this t silver commenced to de- 
This proves that silver will not depreciate in value so long us it 
is not denied the use for which it seems to be designed by nature. 

It is interesting to examine the m. changes in the value of 
gold and silver Which has taken place during the last six or 
seven hundred years. 


RATIO AND COINAGE IN ENGLAND. 


In 1344, during the reign of Edward III, gold was being coined 
in England by the King’s decree. The ratio was fixed at 1 to 
123. ring the next two hundred and fifty years the ratio was 
subjected to many changes. 

In the year 1 it was little less than 1 to 11. Between the 
years 1600 and 1610 gold increased in value and the ratio was fixed 
at 1 to 12. During the next ton 23 Id still further increased, 
and the ratio was increased to 1 to 13. No doubt this increase 
in the value of gold as com with silver was caused by the 
reports from the new world indica that silver was being 
found in more abundance than gold. e difference in the value 
continued to increase, and in 1063 the ratio was fixed at 1 to 144. 

In the year 1717, the relative value of the gui and silver 
shilling was fixed by a proclamation of George Í, thé ratio bein 
about 1 to 154. This put too much silver into silver coin, an 
from that date up to the year 1800 only about £584,000 of silver 
was brought to the mint for coinage, and a great deal of the 
more perfect silver coins were exported, those that were much 
worn 55 only ones that were retained in circulation. 

In 1774 Parliament passed an act limiting the legal tender of 
silver coins to continue in force two years. In 1798 this law 
was reénacted, and a law was passed providing that the mint 
should no longer coin silver. In 1799, the act was made per- 
petual, and in 1816 Parliament enacted— 

That, from and after the passing of this act, the gold coin of this realm 
shall be, and shall be considered, and is hereby declared to be, the only legal 
tender for payments, except as hereinafter provided, and no 
ment of money made in silver coin of this realm of sum exceeding the 
sum of forty shillings at any one time shall be reputed a tender in law, etc. 


I hold in my hand a table showing the comparative value of 


of pay- 


gold and silver coins of op oa from the reign of Edward III 
to the demonetization of silver in 1816: 
Table sh in the val the sil i 
a owing es ä e 2 ae wer coins of 
Com Co: : 
tivo value 
of fine goid 
and silver 
— 1 to 11. 000 
—— 1 t011. 050 
—.— 1 011.057 
1 t0 11. 100 
1 to 10.504 
act 1 to 12. 109 
1 to 13.340 
110 14 485 
1 to 15.200 
— — 1014.87 


It has been contended that in 1545 the comparative value of 
gold to silver was 1 to 6.818, and in 1846 and 1847 1 to 5, and in 
1849 1 to 5.151. But it is yery improbable that any considerable 


amount of gold or silver sold at any such comparative values. 
Itistrue thatduring the period between the 8 America 
in 1492 and 1545 $90,000,000 of gold was received in Europe from 
America, and during that period only $30,000,000 of silver reached 
Europe from America. This was not sufficent to have had such 
a remarkable effect upon the values of the metals. In 1543 the 
ratio was 1 to 10.434, and eight years after, in 1551, it was 1 to 
11, and I find that the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
dated May 4, 1830, discusses this subject. Appended to the 
Secretary’s report and made apart of it isa report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury from John White, cashier of the 
Bank of the United States, who says: 

Whatever degree of uncertainty exist as tothe precious metals which 
were imported in Europe during the fifty-three years succeeding the discov- 
a eae tga cae ao moe te ge cee 
deranoe did not produce pes ese Hors effect on its market value in reference 
O Sliver. 

It is true that about the year 1543 very arbitrary laws were 
enacted regarding the price of articles. In 24th Henry VIII 
we find a statute to fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, and veal. 
Beef was to be sold at one-half penny a pound, and mutton and 
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veal at one-half 
a law was enac 
ters to fix the 
law was enac 


nny one-half farthing. In 25th Henry VIII 
empowering the chancellors and other minis- 
of poultry, cheese, and butter. In 1546 a 
fixing the interest of money at 10 percent, the 
first legal interest known in England. Other laws were enacted 
about time confining particular manufactories to particular 
towns, and it is possible that restricted laws with regard to gold 
and silyer were enacted which had a temporary effect upon val- 

ues. 

RATIO AS STATED BY LORD LIVERPOOL. 


As corroborative evidence upon ratios [now read an official pa- 
r 2 8 Liverpool and presented to the of 
fing , and which I believe has been regarded as authoritative. 
Itshows the ratio of gold and silver prior tothe time of Herodo- 
2 was born 484 years B. C., bringing it down to the year 


Value of gold to silver as stated by Lord Liverpool in his letter to the King of 


— —U— 2 2 


to Herodotus 
od 


hon at. 
the temple of 


the Great, it was.. 


G: 
In Greece it is stated by Xenop 
After the plunder of gold from 
to Menand 


0 ᷣͤͤPc³‚—?ô:t ——— . amaeia to 
In the reign of Claudius, Tacitus states it at 1 to 12 
Until the reign of Alexander Severus it contame d 1 to 12 


Value of gold to silver as stated by Lord ror ning in his letter to the King of 
£ngland—Contin' z 


In the of Constantine the Great 
The nite in the Roman 


3 pears t hat gold, unless when depressed by sud“ 
om W. ap that go. ess W. sud - 
den and unus occurrences, or enhanced by a dread ob ub- 
lic insecurity, may be stated to have been for upwards of 900 


years in the | HRS IS E E ee 1 to 10 or 12 
In England, in the reign of H lto 9 
In England, in the reign of Edward ILI, 1330 to 1377 1 to 12 
In England, in the reign of Henry I 1 to 10 
In England, in the reign of Ed 1 to 11 
In England, in the reign of Henry VIII. 1510 to 1547 1 to 11.10 
In Englana, in the reign of 1 t0 11 
In land, in the reigu ot 1 to 1 
In England. in the reign of King James T, 1611 itot 
In land, in the reign of Charles II, 1 1to 14 
In England, in the re of George I, 1717 1 to 15 
Relative proportions in China, acco: 1 to 12 
Relative ons in Japan, according to Humboldt 1t0 8 
Relative proportions in Bengal, accor: 1 to 14.86 
Relative proportions in Madras, according to Bullion Report... 1 to 13} 
Relative —— ions in Bomba 1 to 15 
In the Ch itis sta 

gold of 100 touch or pure gold. If it is meant to be pure silver 

also, the p on would be 1 to 16; but it 18 belleved to be 

the average fineness of silver in dollars, which would be. 1 to 14.296 


The value of this table is due to the high position of its author, 
Lord Liverpool. He had great power and access to all possible 
means of information. 3 

I will now reada very im 
of gold and silver extrac 
1492 until 1825. 


rtant paper showing the amount 
from the mines of America from 


Summary of the amount of gold end silver which has been extracted from the mines of America from 1492 until 1825, 
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Brazil mines were wor 


RATIO NOT MATERIALLY CHANGED FOR OVER 2,80 PRIOR TO 1872. 

The above tables show that during two thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years, from the time of Heroditus to 1873, 
there were no very great variations inthe comparative values 
of gold and silver. The production of gold sometimes exceeded 
silver many hundred fold, and, again, the production of silver 
very far exceeded the production of gold, and yet the compara- 
tive value of the metals was not materially changed. The spe- 
cial value of the above table is due to the very high authority of 
the authors from which the figuresare taken. They all were very 
distinguished men, and their writings, especially those of Count 
Humboldt, will be the standard works for many centuries. 

I will now present a very valuable table, showing the world’s 
33 of gold and silver and the percentage of production, 

1493 to the present time. 

For table see next page.] 

. instructive table contains in a small compass a world of 
information and facts for reasoning. It shows that from 1493 to 
1520 about eight times as many ounces of silver as gold was pro- 
duced and the ratio during that time was 11.3 to I; and in 1581 
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Exploration ot the mine of Valenciana, Mexico. 


to 1600 about sixty times more weight of silver than gold was 
produced, and yet the ratio of silver to gold was 11.9 to 1. We 
therefore see there wasscarcely any change in the ratio, although 
the relative production varied eight fold. Again, from 1781 to 
1820, a period of forty years, the world produced about 
times as many ounces of silver as gold and the value of the gol 
3 was about one-third the value of the silver, and yet 
ihe ratio of value averaged about 15.4 to 1. 

Then thirty years later a most marvelous change took place, 
and from 1851 to 1860 we produced only about four times as much 
weight of silver as we did gold, and the value of the gold pro- 
duced was nearly four times the value of silver, and yet the 
ratio of values remained at 15.4 tol. Here we see a 0 eof 
more than twelvefold in the relative productions, and yet there 
is no change in the ratio. Then came another change, and from 
1860 to 1873 we 8 eleven times as many ounces of silver 
as we did of gold, and still in 1873 we find the ratio was 15.92 to 
1, which is hardly a perceptible variation, notwithstanding the 
wonderful change in the ratio of production. 

I also present a table showing approximately the amount of 
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Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


Percentage of production. 


estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 


Gold. 


From 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods, compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is the annus 
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paper money in the principal countries of the world 


Table exhibiting, approximately, the stock of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 
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increase the supply of that metal, and, under the action of Gresham’s law, to 
change the French currency from silver to gold. while Holland, to avoid the 
evils which were anticipated from the reduced value of that metal, adopted 
silver as the standard. 

It is interesting to note in the history of these times that the 
little nation of Holland was the only country that took alarm 
and demonetized gold after the discovery of the rich mines in 
Australia and California. 

LATIN UNION. 

On December 23, 1865, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
entered into a mutual agreement concerning the monetary and 
coinage policy, which took effect August 1, 1866. This was called 
the Latin Union. Greece and Roumania came into the associa- 
tion in April, 1867. 

Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy were thus united to 
regulate the weight, title, form, and circulation of their gold and 
silver coins. By this agreement the ratio of gold to silver was 
fixed at 1 to 151. On January 30, 1874, the Latin Union agreed to 
limit coinage, and in the year 1874, and at the conference held in 
1875 and 1876, the Union made the same limitations for those 
years, respectively. 

The war upon silver inaugurated by England in 1816 and by 
Germany in 1871 had commenced to affect other nations. In 
1871 but 5,000,000 francs’ worth of silver was deposited in the 
mints for coinage in France, but after the permanent demonetiza- 
tion of that metal by Germany and after information had been re- 
ceived that the Congress of the United States had demonetized 
silver, the tide turned toward the French mints and in a single 

ear 154,000,000 francs’ worth of silver was 1 for coinage 
the mint of France. This caused a virtual breaking up of the 
Latin Union. , 

The delegates to the Latin Union were assembled on January 
30, 1874. It was agreed that the entire six nations which com- 
prised the Union should coin but 120,000,000 francs of silver per 

ear. 
y A STABLE RATIO CAN BE MAINTAINED. 

They say it is impossible to have a ratio that will maintain 
silver in any certain relation to gold by enactment. Let us look 
the history of the past. When the six small nations composing 
the Latin-Union agreed to the ratio of 154 to 1, the value of sil- 
ver was maintained with scarcely any variation until Germany 
and the United States demonetized that metal. 

If the Latin-Union during all that period maintained silver 
without any appreciable fall in value during all the time that 
their mints were open at 154 to 1, can not this great country, on 
a fair ratio, at 20 to 1 or 21 to 1, makesilverof a permanent value 
while such a law stands upon our statute books? This is a great 
country, the greatest country on earth, the most powerful, the 
richest; and it ought to dominate every other nation on the face 
of the earth. Herforeign poiloy should control, her trade should 
surpass, her manufacturesshould excel, and in all things we ought 
to be greater and stronger, and more powerful and more influ- 
ential than all other nations combined. 

FALLACY OF THE GOLD-STANDARD ARGUMENT. 

An almost superhuman effort is being made by the gold-stand- 
ard men to convince the public that the three and one-quarter 
million dollars of Treasury notes which are created every month 
and paid out for 4,500,000 ounces of silver are imbued with 
some special element of-evil. They insist that this money has 
a special facility and magic power of withdrawing gold from 
the Treasury and exporting it to foreign lands. This is a mere 
fancy of the koa men, who are attempting by this and other 
means to frighten Con into complying with their demands. 
The gold men tell us thatthese Treasury certificates are handed 
into the Treasury for redemption in gold. I would like to ask 
them if it is not true that other paper money can not with equal 
facility be presented at the Treasury for redemption in gold? 

TOO LITTLE MONEY. 

The annual disbursements of the Treasury now amount to $500,- 
000, 000. The part that is paid in gold ein be exported; the part 
that is paid in greenbacks can be presented to the Treasury for 
redemption in gold and the metal can be immediately exported. 
So the holder of national bank notes can dem ind their redemp- 
tion in greenbacks and then, without a moments delay, demand 
the redemption of the greenbacks in gold. Certainly the gold 
thus obtained could with equal facility be exported to Europe. 
Every element of evil which applies to the three and one-quarter 
million Tre isury notes which are paid out every month for silver 
bullion applies with equal force to the $500,000,000 paid out to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government, and I desire to here to as- 
sert with all emphasis in my power that this three and one-quarter 
3 is the least hurtful expenditure which the Government 
makes, 

It is used to purchase a precious metal ata prico below the 
average cost of production, and itis the only disbursement b; 
the Treasury which adds to the wealth of the government an 


which increases currency, which is much needed to carry on the 
business of the country. Weare confronted by overwhelming 
evidence that there is not sufficient monay now for the business 
needs of the country, and yet we are called upon to remedy this 
evil of deficiency by creating a still greater deficiency. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


The seventh section of the National Democratic platform 
adopted at Chicago was in these words: 

SEC. 7. We denounce the Republican le; tion known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in 
the future which should make all of its supporters. as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country, and to the coinage 
silver without discriminating 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of eq intrinsic, 
exchangeable value, or be adjusted through international ent or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the pany 
of the two metals and the equal power of pci $ doilar, at all times, the 
markets and in the payment of debts, and we demand that all paper cur- 
this Poller as especiaiiy necessary for the protection of the farming Bad 

4 
labo: ep Banding the first and most 6 — victims of unstable money 
and a fluctuating currency. 

The party which promulgated this platform was one that 
had always pledged itself to the free coinage of boch silver 
and gold, and this platform was a pledgeon the partof the Dem- 
ocratic party that if intrusted with the power they would enact 
laws for free coinage of silver. Wealready had free and unlim- 
ited coinage of gold, and up to 1873 we had had free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, and the represent itives of the Democratic 
party of the great convention pledged the people silver a 
on precisely the same conditions as the laws provided for the 
coinage of gold. 

THE PLEDGES TO THE PEOPLE. 

It promised the country— 
coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal. 

The only change proposed was that the dollar unit of coinage 
in boih metals must be of ogun intrinsic and exchangeable 
value. The platform also said: 

We DORO the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
coun . 

These were the pledges made to the people. Of course, this 
carried with it the necessity of readjusting the amount of metal 
in the coins so as to make them of equal value, and it was gener- 
ally understood that this would be done by increasing the amount 
of silver in the silver dollar. The people of the South and West 
reluctantly assented to this platform and to the construction 
thatit was to increase the amountof silver inasilver dollar, but 
they accepted it in good faith because they saw in it a positive 

romise that silver would be coined ata fair ratio and that at 

east $6,000,000 or $8,000,000 would be added to the money in the 
country 3 month. This was a positive and unequivocable 
romise to the people by the Democracy of the nation at the 

hicago convention in 1892. 

THE SHERMAN MAKESHIFT, 


The same section of the platform denounces the Sherman act 
as a cowardly makeshift. This law only gave the country an in- 
crease in money of about three and a quarter millions a month, 
and the promise of the Democratic party was that the monthly 
increaseshould be raised from three and aquarter millions to six or 
eight millions. It is true, the words“ six or eight millions” were 
not used, but free coinage of silver at afair ratio would of necessity 
have brought about that result; and in enacting laws for the free 
coinage of silver it was generally understood that the Sherman 
law would be repealed, but I deny with all emphasis that the 
Chicago platform made any pledges that the Democratic party, 
if placed in power, would repeal that act. The language of the 
platform with regard to the Sherman act was in these words: 

Sxc.7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in 


the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. 


ABUNDANT SOUND MONEY CAUSES PROSPERITY. 

I lay it down as a correct 2 999 that no country, or sec- 
tion of a country, cin possibly have too much sound money of 
full-purchasing, debt-paying power. Up to 1860, in those pros- 

rous years, the money was equally distributed. There was 

ut $442,000,000 in our entire country, and during thé ten years 
prior to 1860 the average was but $375,000,000, and in our rural 
country we got along very well. Now with six times thitamount, 
with $2,123,968,649, if we go into the West and South, we find 
there such a fimine and dearth of money as there never was 
before. Where is it all? By laws which Mr. Cleveland de- 
no unced in his letter of acceptance, that money hes been con- 
centrated in the Eastern marts of our country. What is the 
effect? 

+ ABUNDANT MONEY BRINGS PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 

In New York city, with, possibly, almost 81.000 per capita, land 

sells at nearly 86, 000, 000 an acre, and money is sometimes loaned 
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atan interes of 1 or 2 per cent. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, where, in the rural sections there is not a dollar per 
capita, the land sells, ifitsells at all, for butafew dollars per acre, 
and money is often loaned as high as 20 or 30 per cent. No, 
Mr. Speaker, we can not have too much money in any country, 


if it is money with full-purchasing, debt- power. When 
money can not be depreciated in its h power, it depre- 
ciates inits power to earn interest. n money is plentifuland 


sound itseeks some way for use. It competes with other money, 
and the consequence is that it falls in the rate of interest. And 
in order for any country to be prosperous, in order to have rail- 
roads and manufactures, in order to open mines and develop 
wealth, you must have plenty of money at a low rate of interest. 
Without that nocountry can be rous, 

I hold as another proposition that no. paper money can be 
maintained as sound money that is not ultimately redeemable in 
coin, either gold or silver; and I contend that there is not enough 
gold in the world to float sufficient paper to carry on the business 
of the world or of this country. 


SILVER COINAGE NECESSARY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, if every country on earth, except ours, found 
it to its interest to demonetize silver, it nevertheless would be 
imperative in.a country like this to maintain silver coinage in 

r to establish prosperity and develop this great land. We 
produce 42 per cent of all the silver of the world, and with that 
production we are more interested. in silver coinage than any 
other country on earth. It is essential to our prosperity, essen- 
tial to our well-being as a nation, and essential to the well-being 
of our people. 

ig ope governments are controlled by the favored classes, 
and they nearly all the wealth. They are generally ad- 
vocates of the gold standard. They own the money, and the 

fully appreciate that their wealth be enhanced by a.curtail- 

ment in the volume of money. It is therefore natural that im- 

perial and monarchical governments would desire the demone- 

tization of silver; but our country is a country of the people, 

= a must insist ‘upon all the laws being made for their 
efit. 

Again, our country is undeveloped, and it is vast in extent, 
and such a country must of necessity have large moneyed re- 

_sources. The ple of the South and West insist the 
needed money be furnished from our u mines of pre- 
cious metals. Our friends from New York and vicinity argue 
that it is best to borrow and pay interest to European rs 
and capitalists. 

ANTIQUITY OF SILVER AND! GOLD. 

From almost the beginning of the world gold and silver have 
been the metals used for money. They both possess high in- 
trinsic value, so that they can be conveniently used as money. 

James G. e said: $ 

I believe gold and silver coin to bethe money of the Constitution. Indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution. 


How far anterior to the Constitution he does not say; but we 


have ample proof that silver and gold were used for money in 
the ve g of time—probably long anteriorto tħe days 
of Abi and oh. 


The second verse of chapter 13 of Genesis says: 
And Abram tae very rich in cattle, and in silver, and in gold. 


This, it will be remembered, was forty-two generations, or 
2,164 years’ before Christ. And in the twelfth verse, seventeenth 
chapter, we find a command referring to— 

He that is born in a house, or bought with money. 


And precisely the same expression is found in the next verse. 
And in the twenty-third chapter of Genesis, thirteenth verse, I 
read: 

I will give the money for the field. 

And in the fifteenth verse are these words: 

The land és worth four hundred shekels of silver. 


And in the sixteenth verse are these words: 

And Abram weighed to Ephron the silver. which he had named in the audi- 
ence of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current money with 
the merchant. 

In the earliest histories of Asia Minor the coins were a mixture 
of gold and silver. In the very early history of Greece the coins 
were silver. According to Pl 7» silver was coined in Rome 269 

rs B. C., and gold was coine Fi Signa Government 207 years 
O. When Cæsar invaded Bri the people used brass and 
iron for money, and they were pid by weight. Six hundred 
years later we read of the pennies of Elphelbert, King of Kent. 
At this time money was expressed under , Shillings, pence, 


and mancas. The mancas were reckoned both in go 
Tho Norman kings coined pence of silver. 


In 1222 silver far- 


things were coined. In 1257, during the reign of Henry VIII, 
gold pence were coined, 120 of them weighing a pound tower, 
and they passed for 20d. 

Both gold and silver are homogeneous—a unit of gold being 
equal to another unit of god, and u unit of silver tie Sa to 
another unitof silver. th gold and silver aredurable. They 
do not rust or decay. They are not damaged by either heat or 
cold, or air, or water. Both gold and silver are divisible; the 
either separate into parts, which parts can be united. Bot 
gold and silver can beeasily tested, so that the fineness of efther 
metal or composition of value can be easily determined. Both 
gold and silver are readily distinguishable, so that the genuine- 
ness of either of these metals can be recognized with reasonable 
certainty. [Applause.| 


Auqust 12, 1893. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. ELER of Alabama said: Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
my New England friends have not forgotten that both Daniel 
Webster and James G. Blaine held that a lawof Con which 


demonetizes silver would be in violation of the Constitution, and 
all men, whether constitutional lawyers or business men, will 
agree that it would certainly be a violation of the spirit of that 
instrument. 

THE CONSTITUTION ON SILVER. 


Certainly the Constitution of the United States clearly contem- 
plates that it is the duty of Congress to provide for coining both 
gold and silver. Section 8 gives Congress the power— 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures. 

And section 10 provides that no State shall ‘coin money” and 
that no State shall make anything but gold and silver coin” a 
tender in the payments of debts.. This certainly shows that the 
framers.of the Constitution imposed upon Congress the duty of 
providing for the coinage of silver as well as gold, because it 
especially provides that a State may make silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; and as the Constitution prohibits the States 
from co money,it shows beyond question that the Constitu- 
tion im upon Congress the duty of making silver coin. 

Now, I desire to ask how this provision can be carried out un- 
less silver is coined by the Federal Government? It is clear it 
could not be carried out and would therefore become a nullity. 

It is the principle of law that whenever a statute gives power 
to a legislative body to 8 that which is necessary for the 

blic good, itis mandatory upon said body to perform said duty. 
This principles was affirmatively decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States forty-three years ago, when that court was 
com of such men as Taney, Wayne, McLean, and others 
equally In decid the Marigold case, 9th How- 
ard, pages 567, 568, it used this language: 

We hold it a sound maxim that no power should be conceded to the Federal 
Government which can not beregularly and legitimately found in the charter 
of its creation. 

This shows that the court certainly was com 
structionists, and these men in the same d 
guage: 

Whatever functions Congress are by the Constitution authorized to per- 
form, they are, when the public good requires it, bound to perform. ~ 
This brief, plain statement of the matter shows how correct 
Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine were on this important 
subject. e 

THE GOLD STANDARD ARGUMENT. 


In all the arguments against free silver on any ratio, the prom- 
inent feature seems to be that unless we adopt a gold standard 
European capitalists will decline to lend us money. I believe it 
is not con that at any time we have owed England more 
than afew hundred million, and yet, in order to enable us to bor- 
row that amount the New York capitalists and brokers are will- 
ing to deprive the country of four hundred million in silver. I 
do not blame the people of New York and the Northeast for in- 
sisting upon our adopting a financial system which will invite 
loans from Europe. From their standpointit is our surest road 
to pron ity. They contend that we must have European money 
to build our railroads and develop our country. 

In the South and West we take a different view. We look at 
this question at a very different standpoint from that taken by 
capitalists and brokersof New York. e believe that a country 
which produces seventy-four million in silver and thirty-two 
million in gold every year,and owns seventy thousand on of 
property can, with these precious metals as a basis and our vast 
property as a security, establish a financial system which would 
make us in a great measure independent of European countries; 
and in order to accomplish this, they are convinced that it is 


of strict con- 
on used this lan- 


mecessary that we should provide laws for the coinage of both 
gold and silver. 


They believe that it is better to create money than to borrow, 


and they believe that with free coinage of gold and silver at a 

per and fair ratio, and the repeal of the 10 per cent tax so as 
2 to our States their sovereign rights, a system can be 
established which will give us abundant money and make us in- 
dependent, and make it unnecessary for us to borrow from for- 


eign countries. 
WE NEED MORE GOLD AND SILVER. 

The very fact that we are compelled to borrow in foreign na- 
tions is positive proof that we need more money in this country. 
The proportion of money in the United States to the wealth 
of this country is much less than the proporilon in France, 
Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, and Russia, 
The proportion which our money bears to the wealth of the 
United States is 2.4, while the proportion of the money in 
France to the wealth of France is 4. 

We therefore see that the money in the United States is a lit- 
tle more than half the money in France as com to wealth. 
With all of this great need for more money in our land, the 
8 men are using the eee effort possible to re- 

uce the money and currency of the country. They insist that 

we shall not coin silver, although a p construction of the 

Constitution makes it our imperative duty to doso. The Re- 

publican party and gold-standard men not only refuse to coin 

silver, but they also refuse to repeal the 10 cent tax law that 

pen ree States of their constitutional rights to charter banks 
e. 

It is true that our platform upon which we won the victory 
last November 5 to the country that this 10 per cent tax 
should be repealed; but we see already that this will be resisted 

the men who own and control the money of this land, and if 

ey are successful in this, and also succeed in establishing the 

gold standard, the mone kings of the United States, holding, as 

ey do, a great bulk of the money now in America will be prac- 

tically more powerful than any imperial monarch, even more 
powerful than the Czar of Russia or the Shah of Persia: 

GOLD AND SILVER OF THE WORLD COULD BE PLACED IN THIS HALL. 

There is now $3,582,605,000 of gold coin and bullion in the 
world. Every of it could be contained in a block 21 
feet 5 inches square, and it could be placed in this Hall without 
being of any inconvenience to the members. This almost insig- 
nificant amount of metal is now owned, controlled, and manipu- 
lated by very few men, and they are here demanding that by 
this alone we shall measure the value of the wage-earner’s daily 
labor and the product of the farmer’s yearly toil. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that if we give them the power they 
demand, we place in their hands a lever with which they can 
crush the honest people of this free country to the dust, while 
these moneyed men of wealth will become practically sovereigns 
of this Republic. In answertoallof our arguments these people 
repeat, what has so often been said in monetary conferences 
they tell us that silver is inconvenient to carry. Even if this 
were true, that 9 obviated by our laws, as the Govern- 
ment issues certificates in place of the silvercoin which remains 
in the vaults of the Treasury. Having met this position we are 
then confronted with the outcry that the Government can not 
afford to furnish storage for such vast amount of metal. 

In order to illustrate the fallacy of this argument I have taken 
the to learn the bulk of the silver in the world. The 

amount of silver coin and bullion, including full tender and 
limited tender, is now $4,042,700,000. This could all be contained 
in a square silver block 66 feet square. Every particle of silver 
coin and bullion in the world could be placed in this Hall. I 
make this familiar com to show the absolute absurdity of 
this excuse for demone silver. Itisamiserable makeshift 
invented by a few millio . The entire expense of spec 
and guarding all the silver and gold in the United States woul 
not exceed $100 per month. [Laughter.] 
DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER DEPRECIATES VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


In former speeches I have explained how the demonetization 
of silver by the United States had the effect to depreciate 
the value of farm products. I admit that there have been other 
causes besides the demonetization of silver, but the proofs are 
unquestionable that demonetization of silver has been the im- 
portant factor in causing the rapid fallin price of cotton, wheat, 
and corn, and other products of our farms. 

I have prepared a table showing the value of these products, 
also the value of silver each year since the demonetization of 
that metal in 1873. 

The prices of cotton I have taken from the New York price 
currents. The price of corn I hive taken from the Commercial 
Financial Chronicle, and the price of silver from the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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*The coinage value of an ounce of pure silver is $1.29. 
HISTORY OF COINAGE IN OUR COUNTRY. 

In 1792 we commenced with a ratio of 15 to 1. In 1834 we in- 
creased it to 16 to 1. We got too much silver into our coin, 
and the consequence was that all the silver left the country. 
Such a thing as a silver dollar or a silver half dollar, coined by 
our mints, history tells us was not to be found, and instead of 
the silver of our owncountry there was nothing but the debased 
coin of other countries. 

DEMOCRATS CONTROLLED THIS COUNTY FROM 1801 TO 1861. 


Now, from 1801 to 1861, during a period of sixty I eons our 
country was controlled if eee Democratic perky ey either 
had every branch of the ernment, or at least one branch; so 
that the laws enacted by them could not be repealed by the opposi- 
tion party. And during that time for gn Barr we had peace, 
plenty, and happiness, and we changed country from a wil- 
derness to one of the happiest, strongest, and best countries on 
earth. There were very few poor men; there were few very rich 
men. The laws weredemocratic, and for the benefit of all. In 1861 
the c ecame; and for thirty-two years this country has been 
controlled by the Republican party. They ed every 
branch of the Government and enacted what laws they chose; 
and suey always controlled atleast one branch, to prevent their 


re $ 

The laws they enacted have brought about the terrible condi- 
tion of things from which the country is suffering to-day. Last 
Marck we found this coun financially a wreck, morally a 
wreck, and physically a wreck; and the yee of our country 
have us in power, asking us to take this wreck and re- 
store it once more to health, to honor, and to prosperity. That 
is the mission of the Democratic party to-day. [Applause.] 

SECRETARY CARLISLE AND PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

On February 21, 1878, this House took up the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill which the House had previously d, to 
authorize the free coinage of the stan silver dollar and reg- 
ulate its legal-tender character.” The debates upon the Senate 
amendments are found on pages 1237 to 1285 of volume 28 of the 
RECORD. Many able speeches were made demanding free silver 
coinage. I have not time to quote to any extent, but must call 
attention to afew words from James A. Garfield, who spoke with 
all his power in favor of the white metal. He said: 

Every man who is opposed to the use of silver coin as of the 
of the country I disagree with. 
Se cane ae re 

He also said: 

I would endow the two dollars with equality and make the coinage free. 

Hon. John G. Carlisle, the present distinguished and very able 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke on the bill, and with t 
emphasis advocated unlimited o eof silver. His speech was 
not an expression of thought uttered in heat of debate, but was 
carefully prepared, and it was withheld frou the RECORD for 
revision, and is printed on pages 41 to 44 of the Appendix. On 
page 42 Carlisle stated— 
he was in favor of unlimited coinage of both metals upon terms of exatt 
equality. No discrimination should be made in favor of one metal and 
against the other; nor should any discrimination be made in favor of the 
owners of gold and silver bullion and against the great body of people who 
own other coins or property. 

And on page 43 he said: 


I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
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fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of populati 


ion, commerce, and industry. 
In 1878 the annual production of gold was $51,200,000 and the 
annual production of silver $45,200,000, the total being $96,400,- 
000. The total amount of property in the United States in 1878 was 
$40,000,000,000; therefore the amount of property in the country 
was only 781 times the annual production of gold and 419 times 
the annual production of both gold and silver. This will show 
that the h expressed by Secretary Carlisle have not been 
realized. The entire amount of property in the country gay 
is at least $68,000,000,000. We produced only $33,000,000 of gol 
last year and $74,989,900 of silver. Therefore the amount of 
8 in the country is 2,060 times the annual production of 
and 627 times the annual production of both gold and silver. 
e therefore see that our relative production of gold is about 
one-third the relative production in 1878, when Mr. Carlisle made 
his speech, and yet there are men in this Hall attempting to 
strike down silver and relegate this country to the gold stund- 
ard. Mr. Carlisle then proceeds to express this great truth: 


1 my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by le ation and otherwise, 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 


It will be here seen that tostrike down silver as is now pro- 
posed was denounced by Mr. Carlisle as a gigantic crime—the 


most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 
Mr. Carlisle then proceeded in the following emphatic lan- 
guage: 


Theconsummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including ho 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for ca’ on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
—— — from the permanent annihilation of the metallic money in the 
world. 


This language by the presons distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury is stronger and more emphatic than any expression I 
can use; but he does not stop with these words, he goes on to ex- 
pecen his emphatic advocacy of silver coinage, not by law alo 


ne 

t he demands that it be made permanent by a constitutional 
amendment. I read from Mr. Carlisle’s speech, on page 44 of the 
RECORD. 


I am in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great crime, 
and I am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that 
will aid us in devising a just and permanent ratio of value between the two 
9 fees they might circulate side by side, and not alternately drive 
each other 


e from one country to another. Our ratio, as recognized 


by the mt bill, is 15.98 to 1, while the ratio establisned by the states 
compos the Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and, I be- 
lieve, Greece—also is 15} to 1. We therefore undervalue silver, as compared 


with the valuation put upon it by those countries. 

Mr. Hewitt of New York moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ments on the table. I read from page 1283. But Hewitt's mo- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 205 to 71. 

Mr. Carlisle and his collesgue, Mr. Herbert, in the present 
Cabinet, both voting with the majority. 

The Senate amendments limited silver coinage to not more 
than $4,000,600 a month, and Carlisle and Herbert both voted 
ug inst these amendments, thus declaring themselves in favor 
of unlimited silver coinage. 

SILVER VIEWS OF CARLISLE AND GARFIELD INDORSED. 

I select extracts from speeches of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Car- 
lisle beciuse their views have been so emphatically indorsed 
by the American people. Eight months from the date of his 
speech Mr. Garfield was reélected to Congress by nearly 10,000 
majority and was the nominee of his party for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. A year later he was elected United 
States Senator from the great State of Ohio, and again in a few 
months he was elected President of the Uniied States. Mr. Car- 
lisle was also reélected to the next Congress by majority of 3 to 1. 
In 1883 he was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
which honor was conferred upon him three times. He wasthen 
elected Senator,and isnow the minister of finance of the greatest 
country on the face of the earth, 

There is practically no limit to the great men who have 
adorned the Senate and this body whowere in favor of and ably 
advocated free coinage of silver. 

JAMES G. BLAINE AND DANIEL WEBSTER DEMANDED FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, 


Hon. James G. Blaine and Daniel Webster were among its 
ablest advocates. Both of these great men not only demanded 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, but, as I before stated, 
they both ably contended that silver coin was the money of the 
Constitution, and thatalaw of Congress demonetizing silver 
Was in violation of the Constitution of our country; and Mr. C:r- 
lisle apposta to have contended that if there Was any question 
or doubt on this point that it should be removed by a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the coinage of this metal. 


JAMES G. BLAINE DEMANDS FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


On February 7, 1878, Hon. James G. Blaine, then a Senator 
from Maine, made a very able speech upon the free-coinage bill. 
It is found on pages 820 and 822 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish every word of it could be placed before the members of 
this House, as it isa very able discussion of this subject. I read 
from page 820. He said: 


I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, 
the money of the „3 anterior to the Constitution which that 
great organic law recogni as quite independent of its ownexistence. No 
power was conferred on Co: to declare that either metal should not be 
money. Congress has therefore, in my judgment, no wer to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 

DANIEL WEBSTER ON SILVER AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


I call special attention to the assertion of Mr. Blaine that Con- 
gress has no power to demonetize silver, and that such a law 
would be unconstitutional; and I now especially call attention to 
the fact that Daniel Webster, the test constitutional lawyer 
of the land, also held that silver co was made imperative by 
the Constitution. Mr. Blaine then says: 


In this statement I am but repea the weighty dictum of the first of con- 
stitutional lawyers. “I am ce: of opinion,“ said Mr. Webster, that 
gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal standard of 
value in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State has author- 
ity to establish any other standard or to displace this s 92 
‘ew persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 
should be justified in 8 the coinage of both; and yet iu logic and 
legal construction it would be dificult to show where and why the power of 
over Silver is greater than over gold; ater over either than over 
the two. If, therefore, silver has been demone I am in favor of remone- 
tizing it. If its has been prohibited, Iam in favor of ordering it to 
be resumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it enlarged. 


We see here that both Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine 
assert that under the Constitution Congress has no right to de- 
monetize silver. 

On page 821 he discussed this subject, and stated: 


That remonetization will have a considerable effect in advancing the value 
of the dollar is beyond doubt. 


And on page 821 he said: 


The responsibility of reéstablishing silver in its ancient and honorable 
place as money in Europe and America devolves really on the Congress of 
the United States. If we act here with wisdom, and firmness, we 
shall not only su remonetize silver and bring it into general use 
but the influence of our example will e 8 


ecessfully 
as eee our country, 
1 na 
deed, our ann indebtedness to Europe is so great that if we have the 
right to pay it in silver we 5 those nations é the strongest 
of all forces—self-interest—to aid us in the upholding the value of silver as 
money. 


We see here that Mr. Blaine says that if we remonetize silver 
and bring it into general use as money in our country the influ- 
ence of our example will be potential among all European na- 
tions, with the possible exception of England. 

He then goes on to show that if we remonetize silver other na- 
tions in Europe will promptly follow our example 

And further down on the same page, this uished man 
continues: 


Ibelieve the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
in the end throughout the world. 

The destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit 
of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property 1 158 those 
investments which yield a fixed return in money. would enor- 
mously enhanced in value, and would gain a disproportionate and unfair ad- 
vantage over every other species of By yh § If, as the most reliable sta- 
tistics affirm, there are nearly N. 000. 000, 000 of coin or bullion in the world, 
not very unequally divided between gold and silver, it is impossible to strike 
silver out of existence as money without results which will prove distress- 

to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

lexander Hamilton, in his able and invaluable report in 1791 on the estab- 
lishment of a mint, declared that ‘‘to annul the use of either gold or silver 
as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable 
to all the objections which from a com m of the benefits of a full 
circulation with the evils of a scanty circulation.“ I take no risk in saying 
that the benefits of a full circulation and the evils of a scanty circulation 
are both immeasurably greater to-day than they were when . Hamilton 
uttered these weighty words, always provided that the circulation is one of 
actual money and not of depreciated promises to pay. 


Mr. Blaine continued his speech in these words: 


In the report from which I have already gaoet Mr. Hamilton argues at 
length in favor of a double standard, and all the subsequent experience of 
well-nigh ninety years has Decne’ out no clearer statement of the whole 
case nor developed a more complete comprehension of this subtle and difi- 
cult subject. On the whole,” says Mr. Hamilton, it seems most advisable 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals, because this can not 
be done effectually without destroy the office and character of one of 
them as money and reducing it to the situation of mere merchandise.“ And 
then Mr. Hamilton wisely concludes that the reduction of either of the met- 
als to mere merchandise (L again quote his exact words) would probably 
be a greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from the fluctuations 
in the relative value of the metals, es; y if care be taken tor ate the 
proportion between them with an eye to their average comme’ value.“ 


Mr. Blaine then proceeds to discuss the reason why the United 
States, above all other nations, should have unlimited coinage 
of silver. He then continued in these words: 


I do not think that this country, 22 80 vast & pro’ 
world’s supply of silver in its mountains its mines can 


tion of the 
‘ord to reduce 
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If silver ceases to be 


the metal to the “situation of mere merchandise.” 


Mr. Blaine was one of the most conspicuous men in public life 
for a third of a century. 

He was a member of the Maine Legislature, and was its 1 
for two years. Was for fourteen years a member of this House, 
and was thrice elected its Speaker. Was appointed, and also 
elected to the United Stites Senate, was a prominent and the 
most popular candidate for President before the Cincinnati con- 
vention in 1880, was Secretary of State under President Garfield, 
received the Presidential nomination in 1884, and was again Sec- 
retary of State in 1889. 

REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR WEALTH. 

Prior to 1861 Democratic legislation dispensed equal justice to 
all, but the moment the Republican party took control of our 
Government class legislation of nearly every kind was engrafted 
into our system. The influence of the rich and powerful was 
such as to enable them to framelaws favorable to their interests, 
and during the last ion years there has gradually grown two 
widely separate clisses, distinct if not antagonistic, the debtor 
class endeavoring by labor and economy to earn a meager main- 
tenance, while the efforts of the creditor class have been to se- 
cure’the enactment of laws which would add to their wealthand 
of necessity add to the burdens which the debtor class must en- 


dure. 

When the Government bonds were issued, more than thirty 
years ago, they stipulated that the interest was to be paid in 
coin, but there was no such stipulation for the payment of the 
principal, and they were purchased with the full understanding 
that they would be paid at maturity with the lawful money of 
the United States. e fact that these bonds were payable in 
greenbacks . their market price in coin, and on account 
of the depreciation of greenback money at that time they sold 
as low as 40 cents on the dollar. After the close of the war 
the Government was thoroughly under the control of a party 
whose power was always exerted in the interest of capital, and 
the creditors of the Government were strong enough to induce 
Congress to change the contract so as to make the principal of 
these currency bonds, as well as the interest, payable in coin. 
This wasa gross violation of the contract between the bondholder 
and the people, and it was to the interest of the bondholder, who 
was rich, and it was against the poor. 

Many of the victims of this great wrong fought as soldiers 
during the four years of war, receiving for their services $13 a 
month in the very currency which the Republican Congress de- 
clared was not good enough for the bondholder. There was 
nothing in the bond itself, nor in the law which authorized its 
issue, which justified this outrage. 

EVEN THADDEUS STEVENS AND JOHN SHERMAN ADMIT IT TO BE CRIMINAL, 


Thaddeus Stevens was very much instrumental in preparing 
and reporting the bill which provided for the issuanc: of these 
bonds, and he probably knew as much of its scope and meaning 
as any other member of Congress. Mr. Stevens could not tol- 
erate this great wrong, extreme Republican as he was. He de- 
nounced the bill whic: 3 to pay these bonds in coin as a 
swindle. Mr. Stevens said; i 

I would vote for no such swindle on the ayers of the country. If I 
knew there was such a platform and such a determination on the part of 
— “tae party, I would, with Frank Blair and all, vote with the other 

JOHN SHERMAN was quite as denunciatory of this measure as 
Stevens. He wrote what is called his celebrated Mann letter, 
so March 29, 1868, referring to the proposed law in these 
words: 

My constructioń of the law is the result ot careful examination, and I feel 


quite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be 


before a court. Isend you my views, as fully stated in as h. Your idea 
is that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to re- 
deem the panapa in legal tenders. I think the bondholder violates his 
romise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the 
nds. If the case is to be tested by the law, I am right; if it is to be tested 
ba Jay Cook’s advertisements, I am wrong. Ihaterepudiation, or anything 
e it; but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by fear of 
undeserved epithets. 


N . admissions by such prominent Repub- 
licans that these bonds were payable in legal-tender Treasury 
notes, the Republican House, on March 18, 1869, enacted a law 
which required that these obligations to the Government should 
be paid in coin, notwithstanding that under the contract they 
should have been paid in legal-tender notes. It was called An 
act to strengthen the public credit,” and was in these words: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove any doubt as to the porpose of 
the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public itors, and 


to settle conflic: questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contrac it is hereby provided and de- 
clared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the Snitea States not bear- 
interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearmg 

obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing 
the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. = 

The effect of this law was to immediately increase the value 
of these bonds and add to the wealth of the holders of this evi- 
dence of indebtedness. Senator Morrill, afterwards Secretary 
of the Treasury, in referring to the effect of this law on these 
bonds, said: 

The 5-2 6 per cent bonds, then selling at 88 cents on the dollar, soon rose 
to par in gold coin, and have since borne the average premium of 5 per cent 
at home and abroad. x 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS TAKEN FROM THE PEOPLE. 

This law wrested from the working people of our land atleast 
$700,000,000, which was presented as a gift to the rich holders 
of these bonds. In 1834 the ratio of silver to gold was fixed at 
16 to 1, and from that time to 1873, the silver in the silver dollar 
was worth more than the sole in the gold dollar; and, there- 
fore, when the law of 1869 was enacted the creditor was more 
than willing to receive silver in payment of the obligations of 
the Government. At a time when the silver dollar was more 
valuable than the gor dollar the law of 1870 and 1871 was en- 
acted, which provided for refunding the national debt. This law 
provided that coin (meaning gold and silver; should be d to 
satisfy these obligations. The law itself is found upon the face 
of the 4 per cent bonds. It is in these words: 


This bond 1s issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Co 
entitled An act to authorize the re 


any form by or under State municipal, or local authority. 


The contract is also printed on the 5 per cent bonds and is in 
these words: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an actof Congress 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is red: emabie 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States oa said July 14, 1870, with interest 
in such coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 cent per 
annum, payable quarterly on the ist day of February, May, August, and 
November in each year. The principal and interest are exempt from the 
payment ofall taxes and duties ofthe United States, as well as from tax- 
toa in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


In 1872 it began to be apparent to the bond-holding people of 
this country that a certain number of the European nations were 
legislating against silver. Germany had virtually adopted a 
gold standard in 1871, and it was generally understood early in 
1873 that the Latin Union would, in consequence of the action of 
Germany, be compelled to limit the coinage of silver. 

Every branch of our Government was in the hands of Repub- 
licans and controlled by the wealth of the land, and in order to 

revent the possibility of their coin bonds being paid to them 

n the depreciated metal they secured an act of Congress which 
demonetized the silver dollar so that the Government would be 
bomen to pay them for their bonds in gold The great panic 
of 1873, which followed this legislation, caused a revolution in 
the country, which resulted in the passage of a bill by the House 
of Representatives providing for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

This bill was amended in the Senate, and was finally enacted 
into a law which provided for the limited coinage of silver. This 
law remained in force until the Republicans obtained control of 
the Presidency and both Houses of Congress, when, on July 14, 
1890, they enacted the Sherman bullion law, the repeal of which 
is now being considered. Under the coinage law of February 28, 
1878, there was coined about 3,000,000 standard dollars per 
month, and under the bullion law of July 14, 1890, a little over 
$3,000,000 of Treasury notes have been issued per month. 

This law, called the Sherman bullion law, is vicious in many 
respects. All people concur that it should be repealed, but as 
the coinage act of 1878 was repealed when the Sherman law was 
enacted, the friends of the people contend that some coinage law 
should be enacted when the Sherman bullion law is repealed. 

, MONEY MUST BE PROPORTIONED TO PROPERTY. 

I lay down as the fundamental proposition that all money to 
have a full-purchasing and debt-paying power must be ultimately 
redeemable in coin; and, therefore, the amount of currency in 
the country must be substantially limited or ruther regulated by 
the amount of coin. I also lay down as a fundamental proposi- 
tion that for success and propan nne amount of money in the 
country, currency and coin, must bear a proportion to the total 
amount of property. 


In 1850 the United States produced from fifty to fifty-five mil- 
lion of gold and scarcely any silver. The in the 
United States at that time was 87, 135, 780, 288, w was 129 times 
the annual production of gold and silver combined. 

In 1853 we produced $85,000,000 of gold and onl „000 of sil- 
ver. The property of our country was about $7,500,000,000, and 
was therefore 115 times greater than our annual n of 
gold and 115 times greater than our production of both gold and 

ver. 

In 1860 the annual 5 of gold was $46,000,000 and the 
annual production of silver $150,000. The total property in the 
country was $16,159,616,068, and therefore the amount of prop- 
erty in the country was 351 times greater than the production 
of gold and 350 times greater than the production of both gold 
and silver. . 

In 1870 the production of gold was $50,000,000 and the pro- 
duction of silver $16,000,000. The value of property in the United 
States was $30,068,518,507. Therefore, the property in the United 
States in 1870 was 601 times greater than the annual production 
of gold and 455 times greater than the annual production of both 
gold and silver. 

In 1880 the annual production of gold was $36,000,000 and of 
silver $39,200,000. The total amount of proporiy in the country 
was $43,642,000,000. We, therefore, see that in 1880 the property 
was 1,212 times one than the annual production 
oF gold; and the propariy in the country was 607 times the an- 

production of the gold and silver. 

In 1890 the United States produced $32,895,000 of gold and 
$70,465 of silver. The totalamountof property was $62,610,000,- 
000. Therefore the amount of 5 in the country was 1,906 
times the annual production of gold, and the amount of prop 
erty — 2 country was 552 times the total production of bo 

ver. 

It will be see that since 1850 the property of the country has 
increased ninefold, and therefore we need nine times as much 
money, and therefore nine times as much coin, upon which to 
base currency. 

PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES INCREASES TWICE AS FAST AS MONEY 

But to matters down further, last year we produced 
$33,000,000 in gold and $74,989,900 of silver. The total amount 
of property was then estimated at $68,000,000,000 and, therefore 


we see that the amount of p. in the country was 2,066 
times the annual production of gold and 627 times the annual 
production of both gold and silver. 

We see by the above that d the forty years from 


1853 to 1893 the property in the United States has increased 
ninefold. 
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GOLD COUNTRIES. 


In 1853 the specie or coin in the country was $236,000,000. 
Consequently, for the specie or coin in the country to now bear 


the same 82412200 to property as it did fifty years ago we 


should have 82, 124, 000 of coin or rc thud e the actual 
amount, as shown by the report of the ry, is as follows: 
Standard silver doliar————————— SRo 352, 450 
Su — ee eee 76, 563, 878 
NNR SS r E E T 1, 016, 169, 895 


The above is less than one-half the proportion, and yet the 
gold-standard men in this Hall are using the utmost endeavors 
to cut down the coin of the country to one-half of what it is, 
therefore making it one-fourth the proportion we hat in 1853, 
during our days of Democratic rule and great 1 It 
has been suggested that we have made up the deficiency with 
Paper money; but our friends are in great error on this point. 

n 1853 we had $188,181,000 in paper currency. With our in- 
creased property we ought now to have $1,693,629. The report 


of the asury shows that the amount we actually have is as 
follows: 
CSOUE aR ea oie T oon apa I N nbs Sona cens $87, 704, 739 
Nee „ß ͤ : eae 333, 081, 504 
ES year” Praveen rn hanes TA, 148, 286, 348 
United BOGOR fo aw — 346, 681,016 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 , 340, 600 
National bank notes 

—— A SAA A ENR 1, 107,798, 754 


We therefore see that we fall far short in currency as well as 
in coin, but what makes matters worse is the present centraliz- 
ing system by which one-fourth or 25 per cent of the money of 
the country is in the Treasury, whereas in 1853 only about 6 per 
cent of the money was in the T —the rest was all in 
culation; but the worst feature is yet to be alluded to. 
the centralizing financial policy of the Republican party nearly 
all the money which is supposed to be in circulation is con- 
centrated in the t financial centers of the Northeast, while 
the South and West are almost entirely denuded of money of 


any kind. 
tt is customary to compare the amount of money in circulation 
to the population of the country under consideration. This is all 
proper, but other important com should be made. 

e relation of money to the property or wealth of a country 
should be considered. 

I have prepared a table which shows the wealth, the circula- 
tion, the per cent of circulation to wealth, the population, money 
per capita, and the ratio between gold and silver in the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth. 


Monetary systems, population, and approximate wealth and stocks of money in circulation and per capita tn the principal countries of the world. 


to 14.95 | 67,000,000 824.84 2.4 
to 148 | 30,000,000 40. 56 4.0 
to 14. 38 6, 100, 000 25.53 3.2 
to 14.88 | 31,000,000 9.91 3.1 
to 14. 38 3, 000, 000 14.67 LY 
to 14.88 2.200. 000 9.09 1.3 
to 14.38 | 18,000, 000 16.56 2.2 
to 15 4.500.000 28. 88 2.6 
i 33, 000, 000 2. 88 3.2 

40, 000, 000 490 T 
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SESARASTE 


It will be seen 


this table that the silver and gold countries 
own nearly half 


wealth of the world; that they have 25 per 
cent of the earth’s population and half of the money now in cir- 
culation in the world. We also see that the population of the 
sagas re countries: are only one-tenth of the oe of 
world; that they have but about two-thirds wealth of 
the gold and silver countries, and thatthe money in circulation 
in the gold countries is just about half the money in circulation 
inthe gold and silver countries. We also see that the gold coun- 
tries are all Imperial. or Monarchal governments, controlled by 
the wealthy nobility, who make the laws in their interests and 
against the interests of the laboring peasantry of those lands. 
ENGLAND IS‘OPPOSED TO BIMETALLISM: 

The New York Press insists that the moment we repeal the 
purchasing clause in the Sherman act, England and the other 
gold-standard nations of the earth will hasten to propose inter- 
national bimetallism. I do not think it is possible for anyone to 
conceive of a more improbable result. England and some of the 
other gold-standard countries are especially interested in main- 
taining a gold standard. Gladstone stated that England was a 
creditor nation tothe amount of 810,000, 000, 000. Does oy eee 

that such a nation will adopt ang course which reduce 
R power of money? The least money there is in 
the world, the more valuable is the e e is Owed to Eng- 
land. Again, if we omit Australia the United States produces 
seven times us much silver as is produced by allof the other gold- 
standard countries combined. 

Igive below a table showing the production of silver by the 
United States, ond by the gold standard countries: 

Tabie sho a comparison of the amount of silver produced in the United 

States with the amount produced by the gold, Standard countries of the world. 
974, 22 


United Kingdom, gold standard 255; 
gold standard 7, 921, 336 
Austria-Hun, „gold standard. 2, 161, 951 
Scandanavian Union, gold standard. 387, 400 
Australia, gold AODA rA ..... maana 17, 375, 677 
Canada, Fey [ee ae ee ee a 407, 100 


The other gold-standard countries, viz., Portugal, Egypt, Cuba 
and Haiti, are not reported by the Director of the Mine as pro- 
ducing any silver. 


DEMOCRATS INCREASE MONEY; REPUBLICANS CONTRACT IT. 


I may as well at this point call attention to the fact that under 
Democratic rule the effort of the party in ae was to constuntly 
increase the money of the country in order to meet its growing 
needs. The great prosperity during the ten years prior to 1860 
was without parallel in the history of any country. The gold 
production, amounting on an average to some 60, 000, 000 a year, 

e promise under our free-coinage laws of a great annual ad- 

tion to mon After the war was over and the Republican 

y was in control of the Government they commenced 

luting on finance. The whole purpose seemed to be to yield 

to the demands of money kings to reduce the amount of money 
in the country as far as possible. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND NATIONAL BANKS. 


By the national-bank laws this country, with $68,000,000,000 of 
property, more than 867, 000, 000, O00 is prohibited from being used 
ass basis for banking. The evils.of the banking system which 
the Republican party has ingrafted into our system and by which 
the Federal Government virtually becomes a partner in every 
bank of issue in our land was foreseen bya great statesman more 
than three-fourths of a century ago. ese views were forcibly 

ressed in Andrew Jacltson's great veto message of July 10, 
This able paper warned people of the direful results 
which could be expected froma system of banking conducted 
pursuant to laws enacted by Congress which committed even in 
a limited degree the banking of the country to such Fedéral in- 
stitutions. Andrew Jackson was a true Democrat and friend of 
the people. He clearly foresaw and predicted the condition with 
which we are to-day confronted. He clearly foretold the evils 
which would arise from a national bank system or United States 
bank system, He explained that the money power thus organ- 
ized would exercise their strength for their own benefit and that 
it would seriously injure the people. Old Hickory, as he was 
called, clearly showed that a bank charter then before Co 
was in the interest.of the rich and against the interests of the 
poor, He said: 
Itis to be tted that the 
. — Senen D rich an powerful too often bend the acts of 
President Jackson went on to say: 


When the laws undertake to add to these natural and justadvantages arti- 

fictal distinctions; to grant titles, gratuities, and usive. privileges; to 

malte the rich richer and the poma more powerful. the humble members of 
e farmers, and laborers, 


society. aet m. — — c: 7 
the mean securing like favors emselves, have 1 
the injustice of their Government. 55 


It will be seen that President Jackson here very aptly de- 
scribes the present banking system. This great defender of the 
people then says: 


should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Govern- 


ment now encounters, and most of the dangers im over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate te Of our 
Government by our national legislation and the adoption of principles 


as are embodied in this act. 


The law President Jackson: was referring to was: similar in 
many respects to the presentnational banking laws. Sugg Leos 
made the Government virtually a partner in the banks. esi- 
dent Jackson then said: 


mary Sig) our rich men have not been content with 


equal protection and 
equal benefits, but have besought us to * 
gress. 


richer by acts of Con- 
So impressed was this great man with the views expressed in 

the veto message that he referred to it in his farewell address 

of March 3, 1837. He said the bank charter 

ee rr A en egg a 
This is true of the Republican financial system. It is the same 

system of concentration which the E. sought to ingraft 

upon our Government. He also said that the 


peculiar privileges bestowed upon it enabled it to exercise despotic sway 
overthe other banks inevery part ot the country. From its su ors 
it could seriously injure, if not destroy, the business of any one of them. 

In his address Gen. Jackson also said: 

Thatit asserted the power to make money scarce or plenty at its pleasure 
atany time and in any quarter of the Union 5 an 
F on of the circulating m according to its own 


This is certainly true . ese the Republican laws for the 
last. twenty-five years. or hee sought to make the money 
held by the rich more valuable by making it scarce when it was 
to their ad vantage to do so. Gen. Jackson also said: j 

The result of the ill-advised legislation which established this great mo- 
noply was to concentrate the moneyed power of the Union. 

Certainly the national banking system concentrates the 
moneyed power of the Union. This concentration has been going 
on for nearly thirty years, and now fully three-fourths of the 
money in the United States is concentrated in the great mone 
centers of the Northeast. Money is so abundant in New Yor 
that it often seeks loans at 1 and 2 pe cent, when in the rural 
districts of tħe South and West it is almost impossible for our 
people to borrow money even at exorbitant rates of intefest. 

Toward the close of his address, President Jackson says: 

We are not left to conjecture how the moneyed power thus organized and 
withsuch a weapon in its hands would be likely to use it. The tress and 
alarm which pervaded and agitated the whole country when the Bank of the 
United States waged war apon the people in order to compel them to submit 
to its demands can not yet be forgotten. 

Is.it not true that the moneyed power in our country is exer- 
cising its power upon the poopie and Congress to compel this 
body to comply with their demands? 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS SINCE 184 DENOUNCE NATIONAL BANKS. 

The extracts which I have read from Jackson’s veto message 
of 1832, and his farewell address of 1837, were the dominant 
Democratic sentiments of that time re the perni 
effects of national banks. On May 5, 1840, the Democratic na- 
tional convention met at Baltimore and nominated Martin Van 
Buren for President. The sixth ae of the platform, which 
was unanimously adopted, was in these words: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States bank; 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best inter- 
ests of the country, d: erous to our republican institutions and the liber- 
ties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the country within 
the control of a concentrated money power, and above the lawsand the will 
of the people. 

Lask my colleagues if this prediction has not been verified. Is 
it not true that these institutions are here to-day demanding that 
the business of the country be placed within the control of a con- 
centrated money power and against the will of 90 percent of the 
people of our country? 

Four years later, in 1844, Polk and Dallas were nominated. The 
sixth plank of the platform which carried the banner of Democ- 
racy to victory over the great Whig leader, Henry Clay, was pre- 
cisely the same words as the financial plank in the platform of 
1840. Again, four years later the national Democratic conven- 
tion of 1848 indorsed the same principles. The eighth plank, in 
referring to Democratic financial principles, said: 

The results of Democratic legislation in this and all other financial meas- 


ures upon which issues have been made between the two political parties of 
the country, demonstrated to careful and men of all parties 
their so safety, and utility in all business pursuits. 


And the fourteenth plank, in referring to Gen. Jackson’s great 
message, by which he vetoed the banking charter, asserted that 
the veto power— 


nas saved the American people from the corrupt tyrannieal domina- 
tion of the Bank of the United States. —_ 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


DEMOCRATS DEFEND LIBERTY. 
It must be remembered that this convention met at an impor- 


tant epoch of our country. During the p four years 
the Democratic party h conducted a glorious and successful 
war with Mexico. The gallant American heroes were just re- 
turning home, crowned with fame and glory achieved in a glori- 
ous Ponp wholly within the territory of their antagonist. 
They had carried the flag of our country to the very capital of 
the ancient empire of Mexico; they had acquired vast territory, 
which had added many-fold to the wealth of our country. The 
success of our arms had added to the honor and power of the 
Stars and Stripes on every sea and in every port. The Demo- 
cratic party were proud of their great achievements. They 
showered honors upon the brave men who had achieved these 
great victories. 

In the Democratic platform of 1848, in congratulating the 
country upon the achievements of the Democratic party, the 
great leaders seemed to rogard all these triumphs, great and 
valuable as they were, as of less importance than the Democratic 
achievement of preserving the rights and liberties of American 
people in their own homes and firesides; and in the twenty-first 
plank of their platform these great and good defenders of the 
people say: 

Resolved, That the fruits of the goa litical triumph of 1844, which 
elected James K. Polk and George M. President and Vice-President 


of the United States, have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy of the Union 
bs greater ts the declared purposes of their opponents in creating a national 


We see here that the Democracy dropped the words United 
States bank” and called these institutions national banks, and I 
desire my colleagues to observe that the Democratic party of 
1848 was so impressed with the evils of national banks that they 
regarded. the success of the Democracy in preventing their cre- 
ation as of more value to the American people than the triumphs 
of arms and the acquisition of the vast torann which has given 
us hundreds upon hundreds of millions of gold and silver. 

In 1852the ninth plank of the platform of the convention which 
nominated Pierce and King was in these words: 


Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the 


men o 
suits. 


The tenth plank was in these words: 

Resolved, That the se tion of the moneys of the Government from bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the Government and the 
rights of the people. 

In 1856 Buchanan and Breckinridge were nominated. The 
- seventh and eighth planks of the national Democratic platform 
being precisely in the same language as the ninth and tenth 
planks of the platform of 1852, and the ninth plank reiterated 
that the veto power of the President— 
has saved the American 8 from the corrupt and tyrannical domina- 
tion of the Bank of the United States— 
of course referring to the bank veto message of President Jack- 
son. 

THE COLOSSAL FRAUD. 
The most unblushing and colossal fraud which has been in- 
jected into the debate is the honest dollar fraud,” as inter- 
preted by the banker and capitalists of the great money cen- 


ters. s 

They tell us that the people of the great West owe them 
money on mortgages and they want it paid in honest dollars. 

Now, I lay down as a correct proposition that the laws of a 
country enter into and form a part of every contract-between 
its citizens. 

Now, let us explain by some of the millions of examples which 
illustrate the injustice of the capitalist demand and the crush- 
ing hardship and wrong he asks us to inflict upon the strugglin 
masses who have built up and created an empire in the ru 
sections of the South and West. 

Take the Northern Pacific Railroad as an illustration. It has 
sold millions of farms to honest toilers. They pag part of the 
purchase money, and mortgaged the farm for the remainder. 

These sturdy farmers have built homes and made a garden of 
a barren waste. 

When the farm was purchased and the mortgage executed 
the silver coinage laws of the land provided for an increase of 
money in the United States at the rate of from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a month. 

The money in the United States was therefore increasing, so 
as 5 a manner, keep pace with the increase in property and 
wealth. 


The tendency of the monthly increase would be to make it 
easier for debtors to meet their obligations, and in every case 
this enl a Senay of the volume of money was essential to ena- 
ble the debtor to fulfill his contract. 

Now these creditors come to us and demand that Congress 
change the contract by stopping allincreuse of money, and if we 
comply with their demand wechange the condition so as to make 
it very difficult and, in many cases, im ible for these debtors 
to pay their mortgages, and the beautiful homes they have built 
up will be swept away, and the honest farmer, with his wife and 
children, instead of being a land owner, b2comes a tenant. 

While the people of the Northeast are crying ‘‘ honest dollar,” 
let me remind them that very many of the loans they made were 
in silver dollars containing 371? grains of pure silver, the very 
dollar they now say is fraudulent and not fit to be returned to 
the modern moneyed aristocrat of the great centers of wealth. 

I will also state that in cases where the loan was not made in 
silver dollars they were made in currency or coin which was of 
precisely the value of silver dollars and was exchangeable for 
silver dollars, and these silver dollars were just as easily ex- 
changeable into gold or other maney sann in value to gold. And 
now the heartless creditors say that the kind of money they 
either loaned or contracted to receive for property sold to hon- 
est men is not good enough for their lordships, and they demand 
that Congress shall enact laws the effect of which would be to 
compel payments to them under such circumstances as to make 
every dollar due them havea purchasing and debt-paying power 
nearly double what it was when they accepted the notes, mort- 

es, and other obligations. 

hese are the same men or same class of men who owned cur- 
rency bonds in 1869, and induced a corrupt Congress to enact a 
law providing for the pamon: of the currency bonds in coin, 
thus wresting $700,000,000 from the ple. 

They are the same men who, in 1871, procured the enactment 
of the refunding law which provided that the bonds to be issued 
should be paid in coin. 

They are the same men who, finding that the ratio of gold to 
silver was changing in favor of gold, came before Congress in. 
1873 and procured the demonetization of silver, so as to compel 
the Government to pay them the amount due on their bonds in 


gold. 
It is therefore not surprising that such men should bring to 
bear the unprecedented influences now being exerted to enforce 


these demands for legislation which, if successful, will result in 
denying any further coinage into money of the produce of the 
rich silver mines with which God has blessed our country. 

Mr. Speaker, while there is a great difference of opinion as to 
the cause of the financial strain from which the country is suffer- 
ing. I believe no one will question that if the fifty lionaires 
referred to by Chauncey Depew were to issue an advertisement 
announcing that the money they had hoarded and were with- 
holding from circulation would be loaned upon gold-bearing 
bonds, secured by three times the amount loaned, the stringency 
would cease almost immediately. 

If those men have not caused the stringency, at least it is in 
their power to cause the stringency to cease within one hour, 
and to restore property to our land. 

I believe the brokers, bankers, and capitalists are largely re- 
3 for the condition of our country? I read from a New 

ork paper a statement attributed to Mr. Ward McAllister. 
He says: 

I would much prefer to send a young man out West on a farm than to ad- 
vise him to become a broker in Wall street. That is one of the worst fates 
that can befall a man of refined temperament. A broker, from the necessity 
of his business, is ob to eschew all mercy, human kindness, and, in some 
extreme cases, to be given tolying. He believes in the doctrine that the end 

Sepa the means, and that success makes the man and the want of it the 

I take most serious issue with Mr. Ward McAllister in his 
opinion regarding New York business men, whether they -be 
brokers, merchants, or capitalists. I believe they are as honest 
and honorable as any business men in any of the moneyed centers 
of the world. No doubt there are afew corrupt and bad men 
among them, but no more than is found in other business com- 
munities; but the difficulty is that the interests of these men is 
very different, and, I — say, Rais to the interests of the 
poopie of the South and West. ey are lenders of money, 

hile the people of the South are largely borrowers. 

The wealth of these men would be vaniy increased by the es- 
tablishing of a gold standard, whilst such legislation would pro- 
duce poverty and distress throughout the rural sections of the 
South and West. 

If the gold standard is adopted they would become virtually 
money kings and risa gprs to control legislation would be 
very much strengthened, and we can safely assume that they 


would exercise their power in their own interest, and therefore 
greatly to the disadvantage of the people of the South and West. 
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They would be tenfold stronger then than they are to-day, and 
their powers would be exercised as men of that character always 
exe power intrusted to their hands. No; let me tell m 
fellow members that the moment the Sherman act is repeal 
there will not be a line or a word in the laws of our country rec- 
ognizing the coinage of silver, and there never will be during 
our lives or the lives of our children. : 

The men who succumb to these powerful influences will be 
wined and dined and applauded by these millionaires, who will 
take them to their tables with gold service and with French 
waiters standing behind their chairs; but I would rather sit 
down to the table of those honest Christian constituents of mine, 
who for twenty-five years have been the victims of Republican 
financial legislation, men and women descended from the best 
and greatest people of our land, raised in comfort and affluence, 
but reduced to poverty by the legislation that is sought now to 
be perpetuated as the principle of the finance of our Govern- 
ment. Humble though the repast would be, it would be under 
aroof which sheltered honest, Christian, virtuous men and women. 
It is from such homes that come all the soldiers who defend the 
honor and the interests of our country when war, with all its 
horrors, comes upon us. 

The advocates of national banks and the single gold basis say 
that the trouble is that the peopie do not work. The people of 
the South, they say, are lazy. Those people were prosperous 
prior to 1860. Their production of cotton from 1850 to 1860 
averaged about three million bales a year. Now they make 
nine million bales. They work three times as hard and they 
make three times as much; yet they are three times as poor. It 
is caused, and caused alone, by the financial system which for 
twenty-five years has cursed our country. [Applause.] 


Fallacies of Senators on the Financial Question Exposed. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 27, 1893. 


The Senate ha under consideration the bill (H. R. i) to repeal a part ot 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 


poses — 

Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I desire to call attention toa matter that was 
overlooked by the stock operators in New York yesterday. On 
the news that there was likely to be a speedy vote on the pend- 
ing bill they advanced the price of stocks, a long list of which 
is given, but they overlooked another very important matter. 
They neglected to advance the price of wheat and cotton. De- 
cember wheat opened at 653 and closed at 648; May opened at 
725 and closed at 714, and thus with the whole list of grain. No- 
vember cotton opened at 8.05 and closed at §.03, and so on through 
the whole list. They neglected to make a showing there to in- 
fluence Congress. I hope the next time they will put up wheat 
and cotton with the other stocks, so that the stock market may 
have its full effect and bearing upon legislation. 

In my remarks the other day I stated that it was the object 
of the action of Great Britain in suspending coinage in India 
to cripple the Indian manufacturers and by that means relieve 
the manufacturers of England from the competition of India 
with foreign countries. hold in my hand an interview with 
a celebrated English gentleman, Mr. Frewen, who states: 

The financial stringency in India becomes more acute daily. and not only 
is the government of India finding it im ble to sell its silver bills but 
since the Indian mints closed in June India’s exports to China have fallen 
off by more than 50 per cent, and the Government revenue from the opium 
sales to China is greatly shrunk. 

That is what was anticipated, and what I stated would be 
the inevitable result of compelling India to use dear money, 
apres money; that it would deprive her of her rupees; 
and that when that was done her power to furnish the Orient 
with commodities would be destroyed and England by that means 
would regain the trade. It is operating precisely in that way. 
That was the intention, and if they can place us in the same list 
they will reduce our exports. In the whole world every count 
is verifying the truth that an honest measure of value whic 
keeps pace with the increase of population and bears a perma- 
nent and stable relation to the value of products, encourages 
production, encourages exports, and places that country in an 


advantageous position as t the country that is using a 
dishonest and an apprecia currency. I have heretofore 
called attention to that truth. 

I do not wish to prolong this debate, but I do not think that 
my duty will be performed without calling attention to the fact, 
although the debate has been in progress for nearly three 
months, and although the entire gold press has continually 
charged that it was for the purpose of delay on the part of those 
who are op to this le tion. We have heard that con- 
tinually, and we have heard many expressions of discontent on 
the part of Senators here that there should be so much delay. 
In fact in their speeches they have assumed that this discussion 
was for delay. 

There have been something over twenty speeches made by the 
friends of the pending bill, and I undertake to say that in all 
those speeches they have been unable to point out in what way 
the country was to be benefited by this pe d legislation that 
they have so earnestly and peremptorily demanded. I do not 
think this debate should close without the attention of the coun- 
try being called to the weak and inconsequential efforts that they 
have made to sustain this miserable cause, 

I will take first the speech of one whom we all recognize as 
equal in intellect and equal in experience to any man in the 
Senate. I refer to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. He 
made a labored and elaborate speech, but he failed to show any 
good results that could —— flow from this proposed legisla- 
tion. On the contrary, he admitted, as I shall show, that when 
this bill we shall be in a hopeless and helpless condition. 
He did not give us one ray of hope. He made no statement show- 
ing by what possibility prosperity could be restored by this meas- 
ue: pe reviewed the coinage laws and stated what they were. 

e said: 

5 Senator's en is ua 6 — I say, an shows that 
ere was no 

than a Big En under the Bland 9 am mre A at point 1 am now 

upon the point that in this country, with a question discussed more than 

any other question has been discussed, no political party has ever gone be- 

fore the people favoring the free coinage of silver or the destruction of gold 

as the measure of value, which was made the measure of value in 1873. 

In that of course he is mistaken Ever since the fraud of 1873 
was discovered there has been an attempton the part of the peo- 
pie to right that wrong: and I undertake to say that each polit- 

cal party and all public men have told the people that they were 
in favor of setting that wrong right. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pascoin the chair). 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. In a moment. And they claimed that they 
were in favor of honest bimetallism. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the Senator whether there is 
any ty in this country, any considerable party, that favors 
making silver the measure of value? 

Mr. STEWART. Either gold or silver coin. 

Mr. PALMER. I mean whether any party is in favor of mak- 
ing silver the measure of value. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Is that the position of the Senator? 

Mr. STEWART. That is my position distinctly. I am in favor 
of making coin, either gold or silver, the standard of value; 

COINED DOLLARS; 
and I am in favor of the law which existed from time immemo- 
rial, making the coin out of either metal. 

Mr. PALMER. But does the Senator mean thatthe coin shall 
be equal in value? Is that his theory? ; 

Mr. STEWART. That is 1 theory, that the coins shall be 
of equal value if they are dollars. I undertake to say that we 
have a right to make dollars out of these metals, whether the 
commodity is of equal value or not. That is free coinage. 

Mr. P. ER. II I mag be allowed to interrupt the Senator 
further, I understand his theory to be that the free coinage of 
both metals would make them of equal value. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly it would make the coins of equal 
value. Our coins are now of a value, without free coinage. 
Our silver dollars are as valuable as the gold dollars. The only 
way the two metals can be kept at a parity is by coining them 
both and giving them both the same coinage privileges; and 
then if one is more 8 than the other, and can more 
easily obtained, the demand will all fall on that metal and the 
other will not be used, and then the one will very soon be 
brought up to the other. That is what equalizes them. That 
is the only way you can maintain parity. 

How can you talk about parity by redeeming one in another 
when one must be kept afloat by redemptionin theother? One 
is money of ultimate payment and the other is only credit money 
and there is no ty of the metals, no more than there is be- 
between gold coin and unstamped paper. 
tween go. 


There is no parity be- 
d and silver in the sense in which that term is used if 
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you must redeem silver in gold. You can put paper money ona 


pog with gold in the-same sense by a promise of redemption, 

tis then credit money. But sho PERN of gold and silver coin 
as well asof gold and silver metal have been sustained during 
all the by unlimited coinage of both and using the cheaper 
metal. The demand will all fall on the one most convenient to 
obtain and then it will soon be as dear as the other. 

Mr. PALMER. As I understand the Senator’s theory, it is 
that the che per metal will be used? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. And the dearer metal will vanish? 

Mr. STEWART. No, it will not vanish; but what there is 
will be used and the supply will be made good by a more exten- 
sive use of the plentier metal. 

Mr. PALM Well, it will disappear; it will leave business. 

Mr. STEWART. No, there will be more of the cheaper metal 
, ee igs the increased demand for it will make it as dear as 

other. 

Mr. PALMER. For the present the Senator proposes that 
silver shill be the standard of value? : 

Mr. STEWART. I propose to supplement gold with silver. 
The gold can not vanish until we can not only obtain silver 
enough to take its place, but until we can obtain silver enough 
to produce higher prices here than in other countries. 

Mr. PA SR. I sup gold would go where it is more 
profitably employed, and more useful, and silver would stay 
where it will serve the purpose. Then the Senator favors the 
silver standard in this country. 

Mr. STEWART. I favor that standard which we shall have 

p the course of the ages, by open. the mints to 
either metal on equal terms, as every country until specu- 
lators interfered with the automatic theory. In every country 
both metals were used, the more plentiful metal was in the more 

neral use. From the discovery of America up to 1803 Hum- 
Fold tells us that there were 44 ounces of silver produced to 1 
ounce of gold. The parity remained, There was very little 
change; but they had to use more silver than gold, because there 
was more silver produced than gold. Some countries did not 
have much of anything but silver. They had to use silver, or 
have no et 

Mr. PALMER. At such time as it may suit the Senator I 
should like to ask him another question. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; ask it now. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator to say that for the 
present, without reference to the past, he favors the silver 
standard in this country. 

Mr. STEWART. I favor the coinage of silver for the p 
of prevent: contraction, which will bring it up to the standard 
of gold. I favor using silver to prevent f: prices and 

Mr. PALMER. But for the present, with the hope that the 
silver may ultimately reach the price of gold? 

Mr. STEWART. Whether it reaches it or not, I am in favor 
of coining silver. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is in favor of the silver standard 
now? 

Mr, STEWART. Why does the Senator ist in saying I 
am in favor of the silver standard when I toll him that I am in 
favor of the standard of coin made of either metal, whichever is 
most convenient to Obtain, 

Mr. PALMER, Oh, yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam in favor of either silver or gold; but I 
am in favor of making the coinout of either metal, and if we can 
obtain more silver than we can gold we would make more silver 
coin, and vice versa. 

Mr. PALMER. I have listened to the Senator with a great 
deal of interest, and I have understood him to hold that there is 
an absotute necessity for the present, fora time, that silvershall 
be the standard. I care nothing about the reasons, but the act- 
ual fact is that for the present silver must be that standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not think so. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator does not think so? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think so. I donot think if it 
should be the case it would make any difference. 

Mr. PALMER, I should be glad to hear the Senator on that 

int. 
ae STEWART. If the Senator will just sit down a moment 
I will tell him. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think it will drive the gold out, 
because Ido not think we can get enough to drive it out. I 
should be glad if gold would go toa premium. It would increase 
our exports and discourage rts from Europe and the gold 
coun and increase our e with silver-using countries. I 

n, and I will tell you why. It is said 
of gold. As the Senator said, gold 


do not think that can ha 
that we have $606,000, 
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will go where it will buy the most property. If that 8600, 000,000 
wi go out when we pass a free-co law prices would fall 
aray out of sight; you could buy a farm for a few dollars, 
Would gold go and leave those things? No; gold will stay un- 
til the range of prices in this country rises above prices in other 
countries. It would stay here while prices did rise above prices 
in other countries. I hear Senators talk about free coinage 
producing contraction. Thatis impossible. The gold can not 
go out as long as it is wanted here. If you adopt silver, gold 
must stay here as long as itis more useful here than elsewhere. 
It will not go and leave a vacuum, or what is the same A 
contraction. The loss of gold, if at all, would be very gradual. 
It is admitted we need more than $200,000,000 more circulation 
to supply the present demand and make up existing deficienc, 
in our circulating medium, and even $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 
more to 8 with population and business. It would re- 
quire 8600, 000,000 to take the place of gold, if the gold should go 
out as alleged by monometallists. The world's supply for forty 
or fifty years is anticipated by these demands, and all these 
demands must be su d before gold can go toa premium. 

Mr. PALMER. ill an interruption be ag: le to the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. STEWART. Entirely. 

Mr. PALMER. I have understood myself to be a bimetallist, 
and the theory is that the country shall have the benefit of the 
coinage of both metals. I have supposed that it was eee 
according to the Chicago platform, that some system of coinage 
should be adopted by which we could have both. I understand 
the Senator to state in substance that we can not have both in 
the actual business of commerce 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. PALMER. But that silver is the profitable standard of 
the two, and that the gold will disappear; that it ought to dis- 
appn Is that the theory? 

r. STEWART. Do I understand the Senator to say he is a 
bimetallist? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam. 

Mr. STEWART. Howis he going to accomplish that? Let 
meask him a 1 if 

Mr. PALMER. I recollect once a friend of mine, a good many 


years ago : 

Mr. STEWART. Answer it squarely, and do not tell a story. 
I want a categorical answer. 

Mr. PALM I do not know how to do it except by the pro- 
cesses now in force. 

Mr. STEWART. What are the processes in force? 

Mr. PALMER. That silver shall be coined and introduced 
as fast as it can be absorbed in this country without disturbing 
the presence of gold, which is to-day the standard of value in 
this country. : 

Mr. STEWART. Now the Senator is entirely mistaken. He 
is not a bimetallist and does not know anything about bimetal- 
lism. The idea of being a bimetallist when you coin but one metal 
and do not coin the other. Do you call that bimetallism? If you 
do not coin one metal but coin the other and then start the two in 
a race do you expect them to run even? The two metals had a 
race for three thousand years, neck and neck, and they came 
under the wire in 1873 with silver slightly in the lead. After 
a race ot three thousand years, with equal access to the mints, it 
was adraw game. Now one of them is hobbled and overloaded 
and crippled and shot down, and the Senator complains that it 
can not run as fast as the other. 

Mr. PALMER. There is a good deal in that, I confess; but 
is the Senator a bimetallist? 

Mr. STEWART. Iam. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me see what his position is. 

Mr. STEWART. I ama bimetallist, and I will explain it. I 
am a bimetallist because I believe in making money out of the 
two metals, and under the same conditions. That is the only 
way bimetallism can be sustained. To talk about maintain- 
ing the parity of the two metals by coining only one is ridic- 
ulous. You might as well try to mike two and two five. The 
people do not understand it. They have not learned the A BC 
of bimetallism. These are money metals, and the ane to maxe 
money out of either of them is what we are conten for; and 
we say in this country, if we had aright to make money out of 
silver, we might make more money for a time out of silver than 
we would make out ol gold, but it would very soon change again. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask Ps one 
more 8 

Mr. STEWART. Any question. 

Mr. PALMER. Can we make money of equal value out of the 
two metals? 

Mr. STEWART. Exactly. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. PALMER. By what process? Ishould beobliged to the 
Senator if he would tell me. 
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Mr. STEWART. By co . That is the way it has always 
been done. Your silver coin is worth as much as the other. 
Just coin them into dollars. The dollars are of equal value. 
That is the only way it has been done. It is the simple process 
which has been tried for three thousand years and never failed. 

We are not experimenting, but following the custom of all the 

. All countries, while they were consu the interest of 
le and not the interest of a class, all the gold or 
silver they could, whichever was most easily obtained, without 
discrimination. Now is a most favorable time to obtain silver 
because Europe, for the ee of benefiting the creditor and 
robbing the debtor, has a oned silver and made it easy to ob- 
tain. It was fifty years before she determined which metal it 
was best for the creditor to discard. England discarded gold in 
1816. The balance of the world used silver, and some used both 

id and silver. There were sufficient mints open for silver and 

or gold to preserve the parity. During the first half of this 
century there were produced 35 or 40 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of 
gold. Then came California and Australia, and for fifteen years 
there was only about 5 or 6 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, or four 
or five times as much value of gold as of silver. 

Then Chevalier and others said to England, You made a mis- 
take, gold is going to be the more plentiful metal, and we must 
demonetize that to carry out your theory of robbing the world.” 
England sent a commission, as I have stated before, to California 
rer Australia. 1 traveled with that commission for three weeks 
in 1854. They were examining the 33 whether there was 

to be a permanent crop of gold and they came to the con- 
clusion that there was not. Then the Comstock was discovered 


and England said, What did I tell you? Weare right. The 

way to cinch the world is to destroy silver, because tis the 

more reliable and the more plentiful metal,” and 5 
o te 


the act of 1873 was — here, asthe Senator from O 
us, through English influence. 

I said to the Senator from Iowa, in reply to his question: 

Both parties were ilng with th , anā aking platforms 
to jad — ‘That is —— why TA SSA PIARA VIE 2 
Mr. ALLISON. I am glad to know that is the Senator's view. I knew it 
was the Senator's view that we had been juggling — me 7 — 1 


h 
Mr. Pr ent, these po parties that go into at campa: 0 
into the campaigns upon es enunciated E their Katoma which. — 
though they not always be stated with the frankness with which thi 


show the tendency and trend of public sen 
uestions. Whenthe Senator from Colorado 


The platform was understood to be for the restoration of silver 
as money. That had been the theory of the Republican party 
and of all public men. I admit there has been a good deal of 
trickery in forming these platforms. They have drawn them to 
deceive. But what right had either party to deceive the peo- 
ple? What right either party to go before them with 
platforms that they construe when they are in the canvass 
as being in favor of bimetallism and construe in this Chamber 
for monometallism? I say the people have been led to believe 
that both parties condemned the act of 1873. It has been con- 
demned by both ut all times. Both parties led the peo- 
ple to believe that they would rectify that wrong; and both 

ties here have turned their backs upon what was understood, 
what they intended the people should understand as their 
edges to mean. The President did not repudiate the platform, 

+ his letter of acceptance, 9 construed, was an indorsement 
ol the eee and for a more liberal supply of money. 

The Senator from Iowa labored for an hour or two toshow that 
it was possible to construe these platforms so that they would 
not commit either party to free coinage. I have heard a great 
deal of that kind of 1 pleading here. Isuppose that ost 
any platform might be drawn, and by special pl its main 
features be destroyed by legislation. The Senator m Iowa 
further said: > 


Ithink I have shown by the action of and by the declarations of 
the two great parties th it they have not been for the free coinage of silver. 


Why not? Becauss they believe that to establish free coin: of silver 
of our country. For the same reason they are o to such Measures as 
will accomplish indirectly what they are opposed to 
Here the Senator assumes the use of silver destroys the use 
old. What an absurd statement that is after the two metals 
had destroyed the use of the other! One supplements the other 
as naturally and as necessarily as the elements oy pens each 
ular in production, and the more general in use for three thou- 
sand years. Gold has never been in general circulation and 


means the silver standard and the exclusion of gold as a part of the money 
directly. 
of 
been used for three thousand years together, and neither 
other. Silver has been the more plentiful metal, more reg- 
never can be. The people must have silver in order to make 


change and 1,200,000,000 people use silver, while not 50,000,000 
people in the world arein the habitof using gold. I believe that 
not of the people of the United States ever saw a gold coin; 
but all of them are familiar with silver. 

As to the quantity of the two metals, it requires both to fur- 
nish a sufficient basis. We have the accumulation of all the ages 
which forms a conservative reservoir, which can not in a short 
time be repie increased or rapidly diminished by the accidents 
of mining. The Senator said the parity between the two met- 
als could not be sustained by the free coinage of silver. I tell 
that Senator and all others that no man on earth can suggest 
any other mode of maintaining the parity. The slightest - 
tation upon one affects its price. They must both be used or the 
parity can not be maintained. Thatis the kind of argument 


which Senators are forced to make e day and week after 
ee to ayola complying with the p pledges they made to 
e people. 
The ee continued: 


Lam e tean A show that under our statutes and our policy and our 
laws we are to tain the parity and value between silver and gold. 

He proposes to maintain parity by limiting the use of silver- 
Has it thateffect? Is not the parity destroyed by that same 
kind of legislation? Was it not the legislation first of the 
United States and then of Germany and France which destroyed 
the parity and cut off the demand for one metal and put the 
whole demand on the other? Germany did a great deal toward 
destroying the parity when she not only refused to coin silver, 
but confined her coinage to gold and sold her silver. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask leave of the Senator to interrupt him 
fora single uestion. 

Mr.S ART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Ihave understood the Senator to insist that 
silver was demonetized by the act of 1873? 

Mr. STEWART. Beyond any doubt. 

Mr. PALMER. Tagree with the Senator largely about that, 
but I do not know how to f ve the Senators who voted for it. 
Before I came here I was told that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] was responsible for it. I have known him for many 
years. Since I came here I have been delighted to find that he 
voted the act. There are, however, Senators present 
who did vote for it. How can the country forgive them for thus 
8 silver? 

Mr. STEWART. The act was passed by common consent and 
without a division—all voted for the act, but not for the fraud 
which concealed the demonetization of silver. The country will 
never forgive say man who knowingly voted for that fraud. 
That is certain. Ihave explained how silver was demonetized 
and gave a true history. the Senator will read my speech of 
the 5th of September—I shall ask him to read no other speech 
he will never ask a question of that kind again. If I have not 
re in that speech how that act was passed, it never can be 

roved. 
E Mr. PALMER. Am I correct in the belief that the Senator 
himself voted for the act of 1873? 

Mr. STEWART. I voted for it,and everybody voted for it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. How could that fatal act have escaped the 
attention of Senators like the Senator from Nevada? ugh- 


ter.] 

Mr.STEWART. Because the provision which demonetized 
silver was not read or brought to the attention of the Senate. 
The Senator from Ohio and Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, either 
intentionally or otherwise, I believe intentionally, deceived 
every Senator and every Member of the other House who has 
ever spoken on the ir bat They deceived Mr. Blaine; they 
deceived Mr. Garfield; they deceived Mr. Conkling; they de- 
ceived Mr. Thurman, and they deceived srs watchful man 
who was here. That is the way it was done. Itis that decep- 
tion which I complain of. No man who knowingly voted for 
trae Fh 5 575 ever be forgiven in this world or the next. 

ughter. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will allow me to ask what is to 
booome. of those who had the means of knowing it, and did not 

ow it: 

Mr. STEWART. They will all go to the bad place, too; but 
the trouble is we did not have the means of knowing. That is 
what we complain of. If we had the means of knowing, we 
should have known. 

Mr. PALMER. I am told the bill was printed. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. Does the Senator knew all that is 


printed here? Son! hter.] 

Mr. PAL No, I do not. 

Mr. STEWART. Here is a pile of ted matter. Does the 
Senator know what it contains? Has he read it? 


Mr. PALMER. No, I do not fret myself about those things 
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but if those who favored that bill goto sheol, I hope the Senator 
from Nevada will admit that those who voted for it ignorantly 


ought to go to purgatory at least. 1 
ys 


r. STEWART. Not at all. ould a man go to pur- 
gatory when he had not the means of knowing? e punish 
men who commit an offense kno y As the lawyers say, 
there must be an intent to commit e order to make a crime. 


Mr. PALMER. There is such a thing as criminal ignorance, 
as I understand the law. ia 

Mr. STEWART. IfI am guilty of criminal ignorance, I have 
plenty of good company, I have all the Senators and Members 
of the other House who were here and who have spoken upon it, 
and when they are equally as guilty as I am I am willing to go 
in pampay with those whose names I have mentioned. 

The Senator from Iowa continued: 

Therefore itis that although our resources are great those resources are 
not placed in the hands of those whose duty it is to administer them. There 
ought to be a larger reserve for the maintenance of the paper money we 
haye in our circulation. Now, if we go on indefinitely issuing this paper 
money can it be doubted that the Treasury will be unable to redeem it, and 
we need not mince matters about that. I have shown you that we have 
bought bonds to the extent of 870,000,000 with the seigniorage under the Bland 
law. Wehave 60,000,000 more. There is no surplus in the asury. Ineed 
not argue that point. So maintain that if we are to do what the peopleex- 
pect us to do we must see to it that the reserve in the Treasury is strength- 
ened in some form, and if we continue indefinitely such issues it is essential 
that we should proportionately increase the reserve. 


I wonder if the Senator intended to have us understand that 
the issue of silver coin was paper? Silver coin redeems itself. 
and has for thousands of years, and the denial to silver coin o 
its function is sending us upon the brink of bankruptcy. Every 
man who advocates the gold standard knows that he advocates 
either the impoverishment of this country by additional taxa- 
tion, and by falling prices, or he advocates bankruptcy. 

If the five hundred millions of silver coin in this country is not 
good money we have no basis, and we are bankrupt to-day. If 
silver will not redeem itself, we can not buy gold enough with- 
out impoverishing this country to redeem it. The day we un- 
dertake to declare that silver must be redeemed in gold, and 
that we shall buy gold to redeem it, that day the country’s pros- 
perity is doomed; and that is a part of this perilous scheme. 

The scheme is to destroy silver as money, which both parties 
declared they would notdo, but that we should uses lver as money. 
Now, they propose to destroy this money, to reduce it to credit 
money, and thus load this country with taxes and interest to buy 

old as our only money. Buy from whom? Buy it of Great 
ritain. Buy it how? Buy it by selling wheat and cotton lower 


and lower every year. 
Conceal it as you may, the plan of the Administration, the 
lan of the leaders of the gold ring—and the Senator from Ohio 
fs one of its leaders—is to issue bonds and buy gold, thus in- 
creasing the burden of the people for the purpose of destroying 
the silver money we have coined. 

I put several questions to the Senator from Iowa during his 
speech, and tried to have him say how he would increase the re- 
serve. He was constantly telling us that the reserve must bein- 
ereased. He denied our right to increase it according to the 
Constitution, by coining one of the precious metals, silver, which 
we can obtain in abundance, and he shirked the responsibility 
of saying he would sell bonds; but we all know that that scheme 
is behind this. The Secretary of the Treasury is now payin 
out gold for current expenses, as I understand, and has reduce 
the amount in the Treasury to $82,000,000. He will continue to 
reduce it, and then will come the cry of universal distress in 
this country. 

We are to have a thousand millions of gold and nothing behind 
it, in order that our credit may be strengthened, and you do not 
propose to imitate Germany, ce, Austria, and Russia,when 
we get the gold to keep it, but you propose to put it in the 
Treasury and allow speculators to come and draw it out the next 
day, then sell more bonds to get more gold, and turn it back into 
the hands of the ulators. 

Both parties have declared that they will use silver as money, 
but now they say it is not money, it is credit stuff, no better than 

aper. I regret that the Senator from Iowa is not here. I told 
is I was going to pay some attention to his great speech. He 
labored for a long time to show that we must have parity, that 
we must have the reserve strengthened: but he did not tell us 
what good that would do: he did not tell us how we could main- 
tain the eagles 

I wish to the attention of the Senate and of the country 
to the impotent conclusion to which one of the greatest men in 
the Senate was driven in his miserasle, feeble effort to justify 
we destruction of silver as money. I read what the Senator 


It was ng tral ows it is my belief now, _— ifthis 583 4 
undertake the 0 rnational arrangement regarding silver and go 
that policy will be accomplished, and within a reasonable period we be 


able to restore the pari 
tate silver. That is my 
of this question. In the mean time, it seems to me, we shall have to drift 


between the two metals, and practically rehabilt- 
lief, and that is the permanent and wise solution 


al as best we may, purchasing from time to time and coining all the sil- 
ver that we can use in our domestic circulation main the parity, and 
I — no doubt we can absorb a considerable amount beyond that which we 
now have. 


When the country is drifting into bankruptcy, when a few men 
have been able to produce a panic and destroy thousands of mil- 
lions of money for the purpore of coercing legislation, when all 
paper and silver must redeemed and there is nothing with 
which to redeem them—when we are drifting on in that direc- 
tion, the people are told that there is nothing to do but to drift 
and drift along, and we have drifted until the country is in dis- 
tress everywhere. We must still drift. 

What has produced this distress but the drifting policy? 
Since the crime of 1873 was committed there has been nothing 
but drifting and lower prices, harder times, and more misery, 
and now we are told that we must this bill. Is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States so helpless that it must drift into 
bankruptcy, that it must allow its people to drift iuto poverty? 

For what? For the purpose I have stated, of allowing a com- 
bination of gold and bond speculators in London and New York 
to augment their wealth by the enhanced value of bonds and by 
the depreciation of property. That is what we are drifting to. 
I was pained when I heard the great Senator from Iowa give the 
people no hope for relief in the passage of this bill, but to drift 
towards poverty and misery. Is that statesmanship? 

Why cut off the last hope that points us to a chance of pros- 
perity? If we could have silver, we could float on that, and that 
would assist us to secure prosperity, for it has borne up the peo- 
ple of the world through all the ages. The old ship is sound, 
why scuttle her and let her drift on to the rocks, without point- 
ing out a ray of hope to the suffering masses? 

otwithstanding the length of time this bill has been dis- 
cussed, the ablest men in the Senate are unable to point out any 
good results from its passage. Why, then, cut loose, drift into 
poverty, and tell the American people they must be satisfied with 
such a result? Pass this bill and you cut the cables of safety and 
turn the old ship of state adrift. That is all there is in it. 

No Senator has given any better reason than the Senatorfrom 
Iowa; no Senator has told us how prosperity was to come from 
this enactment; no Senator has shown us how to obtain more 
money, and they insist that we must stop issuing the money we 
are now issuing. All they have said is that the repeal of the 
Sherman law will give us sound money, money acceptable to our 
1 friends, money that will be good in Great Britain. That 
is all they have told us. = 

Whatdifference does it make to us whether our money is good 
in Great Britain or not if it is good in America, if it will pay 
debts, and secure employment to the multitudes who are now 
idle? That is the kind of money we want; money which will 
be good here; and if it is fort here it will be good everywhere, 
for the value of money is its purchasing power in the country 
where it is created. 

The Senator from Iowa continued: 


Mr. President, in view of the action in India, I believe that it is wise to re- 
peal the Sherman law, although as to the precise date of its taking eff 
whether to-day, to-morrow, or next week, if it be known in Euro 
among the commercial nations that we do not intend alone to deal with the 
silver question, they will deal with it in agreement and in accord with us. 
So believing I am in favor of its repeal. 


The Senator says if we re the Sherman act European na- 
tions will agree with us. I have just as good a right to say they 
will not as any man has to say that silver will not go toa ty 
with gold if we open our mints. I have the evidence of the ex- 
perience of ages that it would. On the contrary, I have also the 
evidence that England has been plotting for seventy years to 
bring about the demonetization of silver. She appeared with 
the Senator from Ohio and Mr. Ruggles atthe Paris conference 
in 1867, and by their joint efforts induced that conference to rec- 
ommend the single gold standard. She has laid her heavy hand 
upon every country within her reach and compelled them to 
— 555 the gold standard. She holds the obligations of Italy and 
has placed her in such a condition that her people are starving 
for bread, and we hear that her only hope is war. The peopleof 
Italy prefer death in battle to the slow starvation which prevails 
there. 

England took Austria, holding her debt, and funded $2,400,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent silver bonds into $2,800,000,000 of 4 per cent non- 
taxable gold bonds. That is England’s power there; and Ger- 
many has joined with England. As the Senator from Ohio, who 
had charge of the bill which demonetized silver, told us in 1876 
in this Chamber, the demonetization of silver was accomplished 
through English influence. Why does England doit? England 
does it, as Mr. Gladstone and the chancellor of the exchequer 
and other men tell us, for the purpose of enhancing the 
value of bonds which she has as acreditor nation. Will she not 
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continue to be a creditor nation when you have passed this bill 
and when we have become more helpless than we are now? 
When we shall have 3 legal-tender silver, and when we 
are put in the position of being compelled to borrow more money 
from her, will she not continue to be a creditor nation? 

Will we not be more and more a debtor nation when we de- 
stroy our own money, when we refuse to coin silver, when we 
impoverish our own people and bankrupt our Treasury by this 

foleat revolution? Shall we be less adebtor nation than we are 
now? Will that condition of things aid us in bringing England 
to terms? England never comes to terms except byforce. You 
must stand out against her. Gladstone said if they would con- 
sent to the reconvening of the monetary conference and allow 
silver to be rehabilitated, it would be a vast gift to us, which we 
would thankfully receive; but he feared we would not havea 
very profound admiration for the British statesman who made 
us that gift. 

We ask for no gift; we ask for the right to coin our own money. 
We protest against the vandalism in the ponding) bill, which 
proposes to destroy the money we have, because this bill is only 

` a part of the scheme. The scheme is to issue bonds and bu 
Id to put up or down the price of property to benefit a cred- 
itor nation, to benefit our creditors, to give them an unearned 
increment. Will they be less greedy to obtain that unearned 
increment when we have repealed the Sherman law? Every 
step we take in submission, every step we take in destroying our 
own money, every step we take in subjugating ourselves and 
humbling ourselves in the dust to Great Britain will only in- 
crease her demands and her insolence, and decrease her respect 
for our manhood and our independence. 
I regret that I have been unable to find in the speech of the 
great man from whom I have been quoting, no glimmering of 
hopé, no word that would encourage the toiling masses of 
country for a brighter and a better day. All I can get from it is 
to submit to England, borrow money from England, pay Eng- 
land more interest, get further down in the dust, humiliate the 
people of the United States more and more, and drift along under 
the whipand lash of English syndicates. Thatis the only hope. 
It is as much as to say to the people of the United States: “You 
are not fit for self-government, you are not fit for independence, 
you are not fit to inherit this country.” That is what it means; 
that is what the Senator from Iowa tells us, and I propose to 
show what other Senators tell us. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] tells us that these 
money powers are robbing us. He pictures graphically the 
gigantic powers which brought on this panic and which are 
crushing the industries of this country in language far more 
eloquent than I can use. His picture was not only graphic, but 
it was truthful; still it was humilitating to the American peo- 
ple. I can not hope to equal him in eloquence, but I regret to 
say that his conclusion upon the situation was, in my estimation, 
illogical. But at that time the Senator from Indiana thought 
that our President might sign a free-coinage bill; and he said 
that we had no right to assume that the Presidentof the United 
States would not be in favor of the principles of the platform 
en the coinage of silver and gold upon equal terms with each 
other. 
I have no doubt that the Senator at that time believed he 
spoke the sentiments of the Administration. I sought to inter- 
rupt him to ask him if he had any assurance that the President 
would sign a free-coinage bill. e declined to be interrupted, 
and very properly too, because he had a prepared speech. But 
since then further evidence has been furnished. The situation 
has changed. The President says in his letter to Governor 
Northen: 
Iam, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited eee of silver by this 
eee alone and independently, and I am in favor of the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

The President and everybody knows that the only way wecan 
ever have financial independence is to act alone and inde- 
pendently ourselves. The President knows, and we all know, 
that Great Britain has never kindly taken care of us. The col- 
onies complained of her before the Revolution. They talked 
over her conduct. She was so wicked und bad that it justified 
war. They struck for independence of England; and from that 
time to this she never has been charitable, so far as we are con- 
cerned, and now it is said we must ask her consent. She has 
broken up all your conferences. In those conferences a majority 
of the states represented have always been really in favor of 
bimetallism, but they have all said they could not move without 
England, because the debtor isa servant of the creditor, because 
the outside world owes England $10,000,000,000, and they can not 
speak without her consent. 

We were in that category, and that power has been brought 
to bear upon my friends and your friends in this country. They 
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have oppressed the debtors here; they have made them appeal 
bn us to do Eugland's will, or otherwise England would destroy 
them. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
say one word? 

r. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I have listened during this debate with a 
feeling of humiliation that I never expected to suffer to imputa- 
tions that we are under the influence of land. i have sup- 
posed that this great country, with its 65,000,000 inhabitants, 
with its illimitable resources, is independent. 

58 STEWART. That shows how much the Senator is mis- 
en. 

Mr. PALMER. I will proceed 

Mr. STEWART. He is very much mistaken. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I am not mistaken. I know 
my country. We are not fearful of British financial influence. 

e have resources, we have industry, we have anorg, we have 
courage, we have honesty. If we owe England we shall pay Eng- 
land in the terms of the contract. 

Mr. STEWART. No, you will not. 

Mr. PALMER. We shall. 

Mr. STEWART. She will not let you. 

Mr. PALMER. I protest that thisarray of English influence 
and English power in the American Senate is humiliating to us 
all. My ancestors have fought England in every war. My con- 
stituents are not fearful of England, either in war or in peace. 
We do not dread them in manufactures; we do not dread them 
in commerce; we do not dread them in finance. We are their 
equals; and instead of shrinking back into a depreciated cur- 
rency, a currency that is not equal to the currency of the world, 
we challenge Englard on every land, in every port, on every sea. 
We are Americans, and these 5 to our fears are thrown 
wii Lask don for taking the Senator's time. 

r. STEWART. Well, I am vory giaa that the Senator 
shows spirit. If he had knowledge to his pluck he would 
be a very considerable man. He reminds me somewhat of the 
animal that got on arailroad track, and his courage exceeded his 
discretion. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

Mr. STEWART. I want to explain how the Senator’s cour- 
age exceeds his discretion. He will have ample time to answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to remark here 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. I want to explain. As the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] explained here, the obligations that we 
owe have been continued from time to time. They go back more 
than twenty years, the great mass of them. At that time they 
were to be paid in gold or silver. It was English influence that 
demonetized silver. That is pretty well established. We have 
the evidence on that point of the man who had charge of the 
bill. The Senator from Ohio stated that it was done through 
English influence. It was English influence at the Paris con- 
ference and at all the conferences that have been held for the 
single gold standard. That English influence deprived us of the 
right to pay in silver; it compelled us to payin gold alone. We 
are paying gland about 8200, 000, 000 a year; but what we are 
paying her in is money whose purchasing power is at least 50 per 
cent greater than the money we borrowed; and we are paying it 
with wheat from the plains of Illinois and with cotton from plan- 
tations of epee and other States. 

If the price of wheat and cotton had remained the same as it 
was before silver was demonetized there would have been in the 
next three years nearly $400,000,009 difference in the wheat 
shipped and over $1,500,000,000 difference in the cotton shipped 
15 urope. You allow England to say what money we shall 

ave. 

it has been the plea of all the people who have discussed the 
question here that we must have money acceptable to all the 
world; that we must have as good money as England has, and that 
means the dearest money. And when we get the money she is 
the creditor, and we have to pay her more than we agreed, doub- 
ling up our obligations. It makes us pay more than we agreed 
by legislation here, aad she is robbing this country. It is Eng- 
land's gold policy that she is fastening upon the debtor nations. 

It is the policy of a creditor nation. When the witnesses 
were before the royal commission and they spoke about sensi- 
ble people, one learned Englishman by the name of Watney, 
when the question wus pri to him Do not nations act for the 
own interest and are they not always reasonable?” said, No; 
look at America, a country largely in debt, with immense re- 
sources, needing money, demonetizing silver and enormously 
increasing her obligations to England and oppressing her peo- 
ple.” They understand it; and yet we hear talk about our peo- 
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ple here being equal to them in finance, when we are their 
servants because we will not study economic questions and un- 
derstand them plainly. 

Ah, Mr, ent, you are brave in talk, but the price of your 
wheat and cotton, the starving and the suffering in this count 
witness ‘ee 3 effects of English rule, meres va N gol 
mon „ was so graphically explaine yt nator 
3 [Mr. VOORHEES] in his in opening this de- 
bate. That is the rule which is tram upon us. We donot 
fear force. We do not fear them on the battle field. We do not 
fear them in open daylight in a contest. But we do fear the in- 
sidious, the cunning, the artful devices of these money kings 
whereby they are sending misery to every home in America. 
Nothing would be so gratifying to every patriotic American citi- 
zen as to have the power, as our fathers did, to fight on the bat- 
tle field for financial liberty. 

England his nut only robbed us, but she is enslaving us, and 
she is enslaving India, Egypt, Austria, Italy, and all the coun- 
tries that are subject to her imperial rule. Only France and 
Russia stand out ag nst her to day. Otherwise she is a finan- 
cial conqueror of heroes, with her fabric of wealth acquired by 
strategy, which Gladstone says the world never saw the like 
before—an accumulation of obligations amounting to $10,000,- 
000,000 to be by the labor and the sweat of other nations. 

Mr. HO The Senator says France stood out against 
England. Dd not France demonetize silver? 

r. STEWART. Ah, yes, France has $700,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. HOAR. We have 8600, 000, 000. 

Mr. STEWART. France has $900,000,000 of gold. France 
has a French policy. France has the option, as we have, to pay 
in gold or silver. France refuses to let English speculators draw 
her gold. France is not increasing in population. France does 
not need much increase of money. She gives her people all the 
increase required. France acts for France. The Government 
of France is tic: she acts for her people. The Govern- 
ment of the United States acts for money speculators; it acts 
for those who ship gold to England. Our Treasury is open to 
them. With the law and contract provid that we have the 
right to pay England only silver our Administration repudiated 
the contract, took away the option from the Government, and 
gavo it to the speculators. If we were patriotic, if we had an 

merican policy, we could take care of the American 

Mr.HOAR. [should like to ask the Senator a ques with 
his leave. He says that France stood out against Englan 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. The only country that did. 

Mr. STEWART. No; Russia, too. 

Mr. HOAR. I think he said also formerly that France was 
the wisest financial country in the world. Now, I wish to ask 
him if France did not only demonetize silver, but if she has not 
a less proportion of silver to gold (although she has a large 
quantit; silver still remaining that she uses) than we have? 

Mr. STEWART. She may have. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if I may add one remark, does not the 
Senator think, now, on honor bright—— 

Mr. STEWART. Honor bright! That is the way I talk. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. STEWART. My honor is always bright. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator's honor is brighter than his intelli- 

nce sometimes I am afraid. But isitnota little steep tocharge 

e majority of both Houses of the American Congress with be- 

subservient to Englind when we are doing exactly the same 
thing (exos t we are doing it with more liberality to silver) that 
the ablest financial nation of the world has done? 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator’s honor was as bright as his 
intelligence he would not be a gold contractionist. We are not 
doing the same kind of thing as ce. The conditions are alto- 

ether different. France has enough of both gold and silver for 

e basis of her circulation. She has only $80,000,000 of uncov- 
ered r. She has goldand silver behind all her 22 except 

800,000, 000. She is able to issue more if she desires. She 
keeps her per capita always 5 increasing. She takes 
carè of her people. She does not let her gold go. Su she 
would have allowed British s tors to draw her gold out be- 
cause her paper is all redeemable in gold or silver, she would 
have had very little gold by this time. But she was patriotic 
and took care of her Poors rs 

Now, we are very differently situated. Wearea growing coun- 
try, with untouched resources. Werequire constantly more new 
money; and inste id of protecting the gold we have and having 
an American . when the law requires the Secre of the 

to coin silver and provide forthe redemption of Treas- 
ury notes, he allows exporters of gold to take all they want. 
Germany protects her gold. Our ronment will not do it. 


When our Treasury is open to the speculation of the world, 
when we are required to buy gold to put there for them to spec- 


ulate on, when our Treasury is err, erg treasury of specula- 
tors, do you say that we are as patriotic as Frenchmen, and that 
the Con men who justify this policy are as patriotic as 
French citizens, when French citizens pursue an entirely differ- 
ent course, when our Treasury is depleted for the p of al- 
lowing speculators to buy gold and ship it to Austria 
Of course our finances are reg by British influence. I 
do not like to charge an evil intent upon Senators, but I say this 
is what we are doing, and our honest statesmen have not re- 
flected upon the fatal steps we were taking. Thatis what I com- 
lain of, and I complain that in all this discussion there has 
n no suggestion how the country would be benefited by the 
proposed legislation. We have had three months of discussion, 
and no policydeveloped. No Senator has said what is posed 
todo next. No Senator has suggested a plan to place seh seer: 
try on a sound and enduring basis. We have been drifting, in 
the 1 e of the Senator from Iowa. Do you say that weare 
patriotic when we come here to destroy without exhibiting a 
plan forrebuilding. The Administration has suggested no plan. 
The country does not know what you intend todo. This meas- 
ure is p in a manufactured emergency. All our financial 
legislation for the last twenty-five years has been legislation in 
an emergency, dictated by some scheme of avarice. This is of 
the same kind—simply a scheme of robbery. Do you call it 
patriotic for this great country to be made to drift without a 
financial plan, without a suggestion that will relieve the people 
after three months of debate, without a suggestion of any relief 
in the future, with the President saying that he is o to 
independent action so far as silver is concerned, without inti- 
mating what independent action on any subject we 82 take? 
[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Voor- 
HEES, who moved a recess.] 


Friday, October 27, 1893. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there are two kinds of bi- 
metallists: one from principle and the other from interest; one 
before election, and other both before and after election; one 
through good and evil reports, and the other when there is no 
danger of legislation and no danger of offending the gold bugs. 

At the commencement of session scar-worn veterans of 
free coinage declared that they could under no circumstances be 
induced to surrender their bimetallic virtue, which they had 
maintained for so many years. They boldly told the all-power- 
ful and virile Executive hero of monometallism, that if their 
votes were secured it must be by coercion; but they frankly ad- 
mitted that lieg knew he had the power to coerce them. They 
= him plainly to understand that the Federal patronage un- 

er his control and the golden cords under the control of his Wall- 
street associates were sufficiently strong to bind them hand and 
foot and vent a struggle against the wicked embraces of the 
Moloch of avarice. 

The plan of coercion was successfully executed. The embrace 
of sin was secured without a struggle or a groan. No sting of 
remorse disturbed the re or touched the conscience of the 
victims. Why should they be charged with guilt for be 
the cause they loved so well when they only submitted to irre- 
sistible force? They will be allowed in the future to vote for sil- 
ver when their votes are harmless and when a silver bill can be 
killed by a veto without endangering the re of the Sherman 
act. I notice that some of those Senators who invited coercion 
at the commencement of the session have invented what prob- 
ably may be called a legislative cuttlefish, but which they call 
“compromise” amendments. There are two or three of that de- 
scription of legislative cuttlefish. I believe the Senator from 
West Virginia |Mr. FAULKNER] invented the first, and that he 
is entitled to the discovery that such a fish could be created. 
He came early with his legislative cuttlefish. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] has invented one, which took 
him sometime. These have been offered in the shape of amend- 
ments, 

The outside world may not know to what use these legislative 
cuttlefish are to be applied. They will be very useful in the 
next campaign. It is known that the cuttlefish has a method 
of hiding himself from attack by the emission of a black sub- 
stance, which gives forth an unpleasant odor and which colors 
the water and him out of sight. No doubt the legislative 
cuttlefish which these Senators have invented will be used with 
vigor in the next campaign. They will say to their constitu- 
ants, “ Fellow citizens, was I not a good bimetallist? Here is 
my p ition; do you not believe in that?“ Thus they expect 
to be able in the next campaign to so muddy the waters as to 
blind the eyes of their constituents. I admire their genius, 
They may succeed. Tricks of that kind, though supposed to be 
yain, succeed sometimes. 

It is with some satisfaction that I turn from these Senatov! to 
that bold, aggressive, great authority, the unyielding, unswugv- 
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advocate of the 12 8 gold standard. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. He, almost solitary 
and alone, has stood here for years vindicating the right of the 
creditor classes, and showing how much better it is that the few 
should be happy than the many—how much better it is to 
enrich the gold trust than to make any foolish attempt to ex- 
tend happiness too far, because it would become toothin. He 
wanted it thick and rich in the money centers. He undoubtedly 
is of the opinion of Bismarck that the gold blanket is too narrow 
for all. He is opposed to having any blanket but a gold blanket; 
and he proposes to tuck it in and make the commercial cent ers 
warm, notwithstanding the outside world may suffer from the 
chills of financial distress. 4 

225 McPHERSON. Will the Senator give way to me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. STEWART. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not think that the Senator means to 
do me any injustice. I have contended for the gold standard 
because I believe it to be the only safe and stable one; but Ihave 
not objected to the largest ible use of silver in our circula- 
tion, standing in the circulation concurrently with gold and 
circulating harmoniously with gold. Iam willing there should 
be as much silver carried in the circulation of the United States 
as there is of gold. I want both metals to circulate together, one 
to be used for the ment of foreign commerce and the other, 
which may be ually with gold in circulation, for domestic 
commerce, one metal for the buteher and the baker, and the other 
metal, if you please, which will transact our foreign commerce. 

We need a small currency; we need a currency easily divided 
and subdivided. Silver can be divided and subdivided better 
than can gold; therefore I prefer to use silver for small transac- 
tions. I have never said that I was in favor of the exclusive use 
of gold as against silver; but, on the other hand, I favor the 
largest use of silver. 

Bee ey este But the Senator is in favor of the gold 
stan 5 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am in favor of the gold standard with 
‘silver maintained at the gold standard. 

Mr.STEWART. Ido not think I was misrepresenting the 
Senator from New Jersey. I think his position is very clear. 
He is willi there shall be silver used by the labor man 
that he may have some little subsidiary coin—just how much I 
do not know—but the Senator is true to the foreign creditor, 
and he will give the foreign creditor gold or any other money 
which will suit the foreign creditor bəst. 

Mr.McPHERSON. The Senator does not mean to place any 
such construction upon what I said. I know he does not. I said 
it was necessary in our domestic commerce that we should have 
money in circulation which would enabie us to make payments 
in even subdivisions of the dollar; and I spoke of the little pur- 
chases that the Senator and I might have to mike every morn- 


ing in the market. Gold can not be used for such purposes. It 
is not that I want to impose on the laboring man rer cur- 
rency than I would give to the bondholder or the rich banker; 


but it is for the p 
business of the people. 
to have the same purchasi 


of more conveniently transacting the 
I want the silver dollar in this country 


power that the gold dollar has; 
and in order that that may done we must limit the circula- 
tion of silver. 


Mr. STEWART. I think I understand the Senator. He wants 
the laboring men to have as good a dollar as anybody else; but 
he wants him to have very few of them. He is ing to give 
him a few silver dollars; but he wants the colossal fabric, of 
which Mr. Gladstone spoke, to have plenty of gold dollars. I 
understand the Senator. 

I understand that he does not comprehend that the only wa 
to use silver as money and make it a money metal is to give it 
free coinage. I understand that he does not comprehend the 
use of silver as subsidiary coin is a useless operation when it is 
not standard money. Youcansubstitute acheaper material; you 
can take copper or steel. perhaps, or anything that is cheaper. 
The cheaper the thing you can get the batter, if it is to be only 
fiat money or credit money, and that would be paper. For any- 
thing except small change paper is a great deal better than sil- 
ver. if silver is to be only flat or credit money. 

What is meant by bimetallism is that standard money can be 
made out of either of the metals, thus enlarging the of cir- 
culation and credit. If you can not do that with silver, there is 
no use of talking about it. 

I have no interest in silver as subsidiary coin, because you can 
take and have it circulate as token money. It is not 
token money that we want. We can get enough of that. We 
can make it at all times out of any kind of material. What we 

need is standard money, by which time obligations are meas- 
ured, by which debts are paid. We want standard money, and 


have not taken the time of the Senate to e 


we do not want the standard money diminished. That is the 
proposition. The gulf between the Senator from New Jersey 
and bimetallism is as wide as the paas I commend him for be- 
ing a gold-standard man, and sticking to it. 

he Senator's theory of the gold standard is that you shall 
have gold money for foreigners and gold money for creditors, 
and a little subsidiary coin, made of anything you please, for 
domestic pu 8. 

Mr. CAREY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. I understood the Senator to say last peame 
that he was a bimetallistand believed in the useof both gold 
silver as money, but that if the free coinage of silver would drive 
us off the gold standard, it would be better to have a silver stand- 
ard than to have a gold standard. Is that true? 

Mr. STEWART. May Lask the Senator a question right there? 

Mr. CAREY. As soon as the Senator answers the question I 
have put to him. 

Mr. STEWART. I will answer you by putting a question 
right there. Can you have bimetallism without giving each 
metal the same mint privileges? 

Mr. CAREY. Ido not believe you can. 

Mr. STEWART. Then you are op d to bimetallism. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam not. I am in favor of bimetallism, but I 
lain my position. 
I am in favor of the use of both of the me on exactly the 
same conditions and terms as soon as it can be safely done in 
this wee 

Mr. STEWART. Will you fix a date? 

Mr. CAREY. I will fix a date. 

Mr. STEWART. When? 

Mr. CAREY. Just as soon as this Government can safely un- 
dertake to do it; but I do not believe that this Government or 
any other government on the face of the globe can undertake to 
coin all the silver of the world, and at the same time keep it on 
a ray with gold. 

STEWART. Will you fix a date? 

Mr. CAREY. The date is very plain. 

Mr. STEWART. Whenwillit be? Tell us that. 

Mr. CAREY. As soon as we can got some other nations to 
undertake it. 

Mr. STEWART. When? When you get England to do it? 

Mr. CAREY. No. ? 

Mr. STEWART. What nation, then? 

Mr. CAREY. I say, I believe that France and this country, 
or the Latin Union and this country, ean do it. I believe 
this country and Germany can do it, or that this country and 
Great Britain ean doit. I donot think it is necessary to get all 
the great commercial nations to agree to it; but I believe it will 
be utterly impossible to maintain the parity of the two metals 
if we alone shall attempt to do it. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator believe it would be im- 
possible to coin silver to circulate as money? 

Mr. CAREY. No; but I asked you a question. 

Mr. STEWART. Then put it in the form of a question. 

Mr. CAREY. You stated last evening that you were a bi- 
metallist. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, I am. = 

Mr. CAREY. Do you believe in the use of both gold and silver 
as money? 

Mr. STEWART. I do. 

Mr. CAREY. But if the opening of our mints to the free coin- 
age of silver should make the money of this country exclusivel 
silver money, the Senator thinks silver would be better for this 
country than gold? 

Mr. STEWART. I say so now. 

Mr. CAREY. Then, | say, you are a silver monometallist. 

Mr. STEWART. I say you are mistaken. You do not un- 
derstand the question. You do not know what bimetallism 
means. [Laughter.] Bimetallism, I repeat, is the right to make 
coin out of either metal. 

Mr. CAREY. Does anybody dispute that? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. Who? 

Mr. STEWART. You said it was monometallism. 

Mr. CAREY. I did not. I said that if we should go to the 
free coinage of silver it would drive all the gold from us, and 
silver would become the exclusive standard in this country,and 
we for all practical purposes would be on the silver standard, 
and that would be the only money in this eountry. 

Mr. STEWART. It shows how little the Senator has thought 
about this subject. [Laughter.] hater cages! The Senator 
says it would ‘be silver monometallism if we got silver enough 
and did not use any gold. Bimetallism is the right to have your 
mints open to both metals. That is bimetallism. 
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Mr. DOLPH. 
Mr. STEWART. At the ratio of 16 to 1 in this country. 
That is bimetallism, and that right is all we claim. You say the 


At what ratio? 


consequence will be that the gold will go out. I say that the 
gold will not go out until we get silver enough to take its place; 
and that will take so many years that there will be other changes 
which will rovabiy make gold cheaper before that time. 

Mr. DOLPH. d we not have bimetallism up to 1834, when 
we had a ratio of 15 to 1? = : 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, we did. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then, I suppose, according to the Senator, bi- 
metallism at the ratio of 16 to i was bimetallism, and when we 
had a ratio of 15 to Lit was not bimetallism. 

Mr. STEWART. Whatalittle point thatis! [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLPH. [tisa very pood point. 

Mr. STEWART. You think so. 

Mr. DOLPH. If is want to have bimetallism you have to 
fix ae legal ratio without reference to the intrinsic value of the 
metal. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator give me a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, certainly. I should be the last one to cur- 
tail the Senator’s ht to be heard on this subject. 

Mr. CAREY. I think the Senator from Nevada is a little un- 
fair to me. I had not finished. 

Mr. STEWART. [think it is a little unfair when two come 
at me atone time. One at atime. The Senator from Oregon 
asked me a question as to the ratio, and I said it was 16 to 1. 

Mr. CARRY. eye 

Mr. STEWART. lam now answering the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. DOLPH]. I said I was in favor of a ratioof 16 to 1. He 
said that we were not bimetallists when we had a ratio of 15 to 
1. I have explained to him and to the Senate repeatedly what 
bimetallism means. It does not depend upon ratio; it does de- 

nd upon the right to make coin-money out of either metal. 

hat is all there is to bimetallism. It often happens when that 
right exists that a country may have a great deal more of one 
metal than of the other; but where the metals are the same, the 
money is the same, and that is bimetallism. We do not want to 
give up gold. It may come back here again. ‘ 

The only way to produce a parity between the two metals is to 

_use either, and if we use either we will often use both, and the 
demand will fall upon the cheaper, when the price will be re- 
stored, and that will restore the parity. That is the only way 
togo to a pwity. The talk about a parity by giving one metal 
the liberty of coinage and not giving it to another is nonsense. 
The reason the two metals have the same value is because you 
can take a given quantity of one or another given quantity of 
the other to the mint and get the same quantity of money for 
the one as for the other. Aslong as you can do that, the parity 
will be maintained, but it can not be maintained when one is de- 
prived of coinage, us was done by the act of 1873, and by the act 
of Germany in suspending the coinage of silver. Let us restore 
the parity by reversing that act and opening our mints to silver. 
Nobody knew, not even the people of the United States, when 
the United States led off and destroyed the parity and discrim- 
inated against silver. We demonetized silver first, and we were 
followed by Germany. Now, why need we ask any organization 
of money dealers in any part of the world whether or not we 
alone may rectify the wrongs which have been committed alone? 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, to ask a question, without making a 
long argument. That is not the way to interrupt a Senator's 
speech. [want the question straight. 

Mr.CAREY. Ishall not trouble the Senator with a speech. 
Between 1837 and 1862, I wish toask the Senator, was the parity 
maintained between the two metals? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. It was maintained, was it? 

Mr.STEWART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CAREY. Was this country, as a matter of fact—notasa 
matter of law, but as a matter of fact—using both metals during 
the time between 1837 and 1862? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, roe 

Mr. CAREY. Were the men who own silver bullion, the 
value of which was more than the coin, then rushing to the mints 
of the United States to have it coined? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. Were those men carrying silver to the mints? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. They were coining it then, I think, in standard 
silver dollars? 

Mr. STEWART. You asked me a.question. Let me answer 
it. I know how much was coined, and I will tell you. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator says the silver was going to the 


mints. 
Mr. STEWART. Ido. 


— 12 How much went between the times I have 
nam 

Mr. STEWART. Will you let me answer that question? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

e In the two years preceding the Ist of Janu- 
ary, — 

Vr. CAREY. I am not talking about 1873, but between 1837 
and 1862. 

Mr. STEWART. You said preceding 1873. 

Mr. CAREY rose. 

Mr. STEWART. Now, let me answer. The Senator will not 
let me reply. In the two years—and that is very important— 
preosamg the 1st of January, 1873, there were over two and a 

alf million silver dollars coined at the mints, and in the inter- 
vening period between the 1st of January, 1873, and the 12th of 
February, 1873—1 think that was the date—there were coined 
about $300,000, and if the coinage of silver dollars had gone on 
during the year 1873 at the same rate there would have been 
about 2,600 silver dollars coined. 

Mr.CAREY. Why did thatsilver go to the mints to be cofhed? 
Let us have the reason. i 

Mr. STEWART. Because it did. 

Mr. CAREY. No, no. Because it did“ is no reason. None 
went before that time. The Senator is merely prophesying now. 

Mr. STEWART. I say that if the coinage had been continued 
at the same rate during the year, it would have amounted to 
more than two und half million dollars. 

Mr. CAREY. Asa matter of fact—I want to be frank, and I 
am trying to obtain information—I ask why did silver go to the 
mints of the United States for coinage between 1837 and 1862, 
when we went off the specie basis? 

Mr. STEWART. ill the Senator allow me to answer that? 

Mr. CAREY. COPD 

Mr. STEWART. Legal-tender silver was coined every year 
from 1792 to 1873, the larger part o? which was of less denomi- 
nations than the dollar, but it was full legal tender. The prin- 
cipal reason why no more was coined was that the United 
States did not produce silver. That is one reason. Up to 1857 
the silver of fore countries came here in the shape of coin, 
which was made a legal tender, and had been from the founda- 
tion of the Government; and we used a great deal more of sil- 
ver than of gold. We had the Spanish milled dollar and other 
foreign coins which were declared a legal tender in this coun- 
try. Other countries which shipped silver to us preferred to ship 
it in the shape of coin; and consequently it came in that shape. 
We had no silver bullion to export, for we were not then pro- 
ducers of silver bullion. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. I believe the Senator represented the State of 
Nevada in the Senate; and I think along from 1862 up to 1873, 
during the time when so much silver was produced in the State 
of Nevada, it was in bullion shape. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. STEWART. .To some extent. 

Mr. CAREY. Was not that the time when there were so 
many millions of silver produced? 

Mr. STEWART. No; the most of it was produced from about 
1868 or 1869 up to about 1880. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator now tell me why that silver 
bullion produced in the State of Nevada did not go to the mints 
of the United States to be coined? b 

Mr. STEWART. Why it did not go? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I am just telling you that a large portion 
was going to the mints when it was stopped by the act of 1873. 
A large amount was exported both before and after suspension 
of coinage; and gold also was exported. It is true that Europe 

da higher price for silver bullion than could be obtained 
ere. Its owners could have it coined in Europe at the ratio of 
154 to 1, and that encouraged the exportation; but had the mints 
remained open and had silver coinage continued here, a vast 
amount would have gone to the mint and the country would 
have continued to prosper. . 

Mr. CAREY. It did not commence. 

Mr. STEWART. It did commence. How many times must 
I tell the Senator it did commence, and how many times must I 

ive him the figures before he understands me. I decline to be 

terrupted by a man who does not understand the facts when I 


state them. I have denied his statement. 
Mr. CAREY. I think I understand the question, though I 
do not talk quite so much about it as the Senator. Ii he talked 


less and understood more about the subject he would get along 
better. en 

Mr. STEWART. I think you have talked to the full extent 
of your information. [Laughter.] 


Now, I turn to my friend from New Jersey who goes on in the 
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game easy way attributing all these evils to a plethora of money 
and to the Sherman act. He is not one of those who has been 
coerced but he is one of the original monometallists. He main- 
tains his position boldly. His language is plain: 
The present panic was caused by want ofconfidence. Mirabeau, the great 
French orator, defined confidence to be 5 asleep.“ It is true there 
been more or less suspicion ever since the of the Sherman act 


that it would ultimately lead us into financial trouble, but. suspicion was 


tely 
not fully awakened until the real danger appeared; then confidence fled as 


a thief in the night. Ask the people of the country, a people excelling all 
others in intelligence and sound business sense, for the true cause of their 
distress, and what answer do they make? “Repeal the Sherman law.“ is 
their ery, “and you strike down the cause.“ Never before in the history of 
the Republic have the people condemned any act of Congress with so much 
emphasis as they do the Sherman law, or spoken with so much unanimity 
for repeal. 8 millions of people have already spoken through their 
Representatives in the other House in favor of repeal, and the people now 
ask this Senate to join the House of Representatives in correcting this faulty 
legislation. 

Forty millions of people havespoken! If forty millions of peo- 
ple have spoken, when did they speak? It is claimed here that 
a majority of two-thirds have declared for monometallism be- 
cause the House gave a two-third majority under coercion. If 
the Representatives who promise their constituents to vote one 
way are coerced to vote another, there is no use for representa- 
tive government. 

It was stated in the press throughout the country that there 
wasan overwhelming majority of Democratsin the present House 
of Representatives elected for bimetallism. Butthey came here 
and voted for monometallism. What Jam complaining of is that 
the Representatives here have not spoken as they were directed 
to speak by the platforms upon which they were elected. 

What I complain of is that they have gone before the country 
for twenty years claiming to be bimetallists and the voice of the 
poopie was for bimetallism. They voted for the gold standard. 

ey do not speak for the people but against them. They speak 
for the gold trust. They speak for the press that is in the em- 
ploy of the gold trust. They speak for a President whose law 
office is in Wall street. They speak the language of the Presi- 
dent. Theyspeak the language of contraction. They speak the 
language of monometallism when their constituents sent them 
here to speak the language of bimetallism as laid down in the 
platform of the pore: How are you to ascertain the will of the 
ple but by the issues presented to them for determination? 
t is very easy for great capital to get up clamor in the public 
press to carry out any object desired. It is so difficult to get the 
people to indorse the gold standard that no party has dared to 
ave this question put to that test, and they do not do it now. 

Why this hurry? The reason for all this hurry is that the 

ople may not be informed of the proceedings that arè here tak- 

ng place. I anyebat there is ony demand coming from the 
people to repeal the Sherman act. Itisnottrue. Youdare not 
submit that question to a vote of the people. You dare not sub- 
mit monometallism to a vote of the people. You know that if 
the question were submitted to the people others would occupy 
seats here. 

I read further from the Senator: 


In the fullness of time it became apparent to the people that under such 
a system the avowed policy of the Government to continue gold payments 
could not be maintained. 

To avoid sucha calamity, the executive department of the Government 


was f. to choose between two methods of relief: First, to bonds 

and buy gold with which to continue the purchase of silver, or to adopt the 

alternative method of Congress together in extraordinary on to 
the Sherman act and stop the purchases of silver. 


The President 

ngress together on the 7th day of August last, ch „as he did, 

the wiser and better method, and thus eas Ge as he „the injunction of 

the Democratic national convention, w met in Chicago in June, 1892, 

the first convention of either party held after the pass: of the Sherman 

—— 1 45 which denounced this law in ‘unmeasured terms as fraught 
ure e 


Now he says that to avoid the calamity of paying out gold and 
depleting the Treasury the Administration was forced to the 
alternative of either continuing to pay out gold and letting the 
calamity come, or call Congress together. 

Ideny that. The law made it . the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin silver for the purpose of redeem- 
ing me Treasury notes. The law expressly and in words enjoined 

duty upon the Secretary. The Secretary would not obey. 
The calamity could have been avoided by complying with the 
law. The calamity was created by the refusal of the Secretary 
to comply with the law. 

The contempt for law on the part of the Executive and its 
violation of law creep in everywhere. Since the lst of July 
last the Executive has practically nullified thislaw. A plainer 
case of nullification was never known in the history of man. 

The Secretary is deficient in the purchase of silver since the 
1st of July last over 8,000,000 ounces. A law that the Presi- 
dent said was imperative, the Secretary has refused to execute, 
and demands here and now a vindicationof that violationof law. 
They want a vote, and want it ga which shall say that the law 
was 80 infamous, so bad that the President and his Cabinet had 
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a right to trample upon it. They want it repealed for the pur- 
se of vindicating monometallism and for the purpose of form- 

g an excuse for boldly and defiantly nullifying the law. 

We had nearly eleven hundred millions of silver and items in our 
circulation, all resting upon one hundred millions of gold brake Treas r 
and even that gold was pl to a specific purpose. But this is not all; 
an unp ented, greedy demand for gold arose among European nations, 
anxious to strengthen their gold reserve. 

Thatis a pitiable condition. One thousand one hundred mil- 
lion dollars of silver and papan, all resting upon $100,000,000 of 
gold. Who tore up the foundation and made that $1,100,000,000 
rest upon 882,000,000 or $100,000,000 of gold? Who paid out gold 
when they should have paid out silver? I repeat, who tore u 
the foundation? Who has been guilty of bringing on panic an 
ruin? Who denied silver already coined its monetary function? 
Was it Congress? No. It was the gold monometallists who 
have charge of the Government. 

With precedents of every other self-respecting nation to guide 
them, with the act of Saye Pere before them making it their duty 
to pay out silver, this Administration gave the gold to specu- 
lators to be ship across the ocean, creating a condition of 
panic. That condition of panic will not be cured by the repeal 
of the Sherman act. When you recognize the Depariment’s 
theory that there is nothing which can redeem itself but gold 
and that your $1,100,000,000 of paper and silver must be redeem 
in gold inorder tosustain the credit of this country, your Treas- 
ury will be bankrupt. That is what the gold monometallists 
want. They want the Treasury bankrupted so as to form an ex- 
cuse for borrowing gold.. Why do they want to 3 
Because those who lend gold want a safe investment. do 
they want the Government to buy gold? Because then the Gov- 
ernment would issue bonds. Why do they want bonds issued? 
Because they could use the bonds and obtain a subsidy for issu- 
ing money. Why do they want this done? They want it done 
to make them rich and to give them control of this Government, 
to give them control of the legislation of this Government. 

he gold power has had control of the executive department 
of the Government for many years, and they have expected to 
be able to control the legislative department as well, and that 
Congress must obey. Thatisthescheme. That is the tyrannical 
scheme to remove the foundation of the credit of the country. 
They are ef the foundation of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, shattering it, and sending gold across the ocean. Their 
own misdeeds are their only excuse for further ruin and oppres- 
sion. 

The Senator further says: 

This the inn l tin 4 
were daily 8 Bak falle thes gold „ TANT AA 
with the warning the people had already received it is not surprising thata 
panic should ensue. ` 

I deny that the ic came from the people. I deny that any 
citizen of the United States believed that these conspirators 
against the credit of the Government, who were attempting to 
tear out this foundation and to reduce the silver coin of the coun- 
try toa worthless mass of “ pig silver as it has been designated 
by one member of the Cabinet—would succeed. The people were 
willing to take silver or paper or any issue of the Government, and 
hoard it and hide it away from the banks who were co: ~ | 
to destroy the credit of the Government. It was the ban 
the Executive who were engaged in pulling down our fabric that 
had been built up by the labor and the taxes of the le. 

Ah, here comes another idea, but it is not orig: 5 is ex- 
cuse was invented by the President: 

It matters not whether the danger is actually present or the full force of 


the storm center an apprehended calamity; surely there is no denying the 
fact that a panic is here. 


The danger is actually present. I admit that there is danger 
under our financial fabric. I admit that the executive depart- 
ment has done all it could to destroyit. I admitthat no Execu- 
tive Administration has been patriotic in acting for the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the last twenty-five years. Iadmit 
that. That danger is present, and has been present. 

But I deny that the $150,000,000 of legal-tender notes issued un- 
der the Sherman law have produced any danger or any panic. 
There has been sufficient silver bullion in the Treasury to redeem 
them according tothe contract,and tomaintain the credit of the 
Government. o the Government can maintain its contracts 
its credit is safe. This is the only Government on earth where 
the executive department dare give an option secured by law to 
the Government to speculators. 

The Senator goes on: 

At this moment gaunt poverty stalks uncoveréd in the streets of our prin- 
cipal cities; and its 8 vi are fed with the loaves supplied by the 
bounty of a generous people. 

Is not that a beautiful picture for an American Senator to 
draw? What has closed business? What has impeded prosper- 
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ity? I answer, and I answer what every citizen knows, scarcity 
m ~ Scarcity of money has made hard times. What has 
made prices’ Scarcity of money, because property offered 
for sale on one side, and the volume of money on the other, are 
the demand and supply of each other; and when you reduce the 
volume of money or cut off the supply of money, money goes up, 
or, what is the same thing, property goes down, as it has been 
going down for the last twenty years. 
That is what has closed your factories. That is what has 
made it impossible for the consumer to That is what has 
_madeunderconsumption. Poverty has made underconsumption 


and closed your factories. Falling prices have discouraged 
oduetion, use the man who puts money into property 
if property is falling and money is rising. Hard times 

are made, at is a beautiful picture that the Senator from 


New Jersey has offered to us, of the starving multitude in the 
streets, the millions of unemployed. I should like to have him 
or any Senator tell me how they are going to furnish employ- 
ment, how they are going to furnish more money, how they are 
ais See remedy this evil. Will they remedy it by cutting off 
e little re ay we have? By more contraction? Will that 
remedy it? at is the only remedy they propose, and there is 
ma not abilit; rust ee not honesty mampi in Tae Naois 
go to us what they propose to do. o plan is pro- 
2 ere we are, short ži money, called together for the 
sole purpose of making the supply shorter. 
Labor, which a short time was ha and contented. ha steady 
empl ent and abundant — ard, is AAY tramping and — bread 
from door to door. 


How do you propose to give them bread? They ask for more 
money with w to start factories, to i new enter- 
co to prosecute existing enterprises, to raise prices, to re- 

ve the farmers; and we are called together in the dog days to 
give them less money, to make times harder, to close more fac- 

ries, to create more tramps. That is the way we answer their 
call. That is the humanity of the gold stan That is the 
answer that greed and avarice furnish to the str ates Damage 

What a mockery to be called here to repeal a law w has 
already been nullified. What a mockery to be called here to cut 
off the little supply of money we now have, when the country is 
suff for want of money, when the streets are full of tramps, 
when has been abroad and visited every door for want of 
meer om account of this terrible contraction created by the gold 
stan 2 

What a mockery, I say, to call us here and ask us to pretend 
to give relief by str. another blow, which the gold men be- 
lieve will be fatal blow at silver and the fatal blow at the 
masses. What mockery to call us together here now, to aug- 
ment the colossal fabric of money and diminish the power of 
production; to call us together here and suggest no to us, 
no glimmer of hope, no word of promise, to relieve the distress 
which the Senator from New J ersey has pictured to us. 

He says: 

which involves - 

FCC ͤ a Eey ine Government oven ong 
said issue be reduced in quantity, only serves to perpetuate the vicious sys- 


tem which we hope to abandon. 

Any proposition, under existing conditions, which involves 
the eee issue of silver currency payable in gold!” We 
have no such currency. Congress has made no such currency. 
That currency was made by the Treasury Department, at the 


dictation of the gold ring, when the Treasury De ent re- 


_fused to obey the law and coin silver for the purpose of paying 
these notes. 
That system never should have been inaugurated; and in the 


better es of the Government, when the people were free, 
when representatives were free, such trampling u the laws, 
such subversion of the rights of the people would have been 
romptly met. It would have been stopped, not by legislation, 
t by another power in the Constitution which, when the lower 
House sees proper to make the complaint, may be judged in this 
Chamber. 

i say in the purer days of the Republic if any Executive would 
have thrown away so valuable an option that was given to this 
Government to pay in silver its notes and greri the gold, if 
that had been given away tos tors in early days of the 
Republic, we would have heard from it in the other House in a 

erent voice from what we did the other day, and if in any days 
of the Republic, previous to the enthronement of the gold king, 
if any Secretary of the Treasury had nullified as plain a law as 
the act of 1890 is, requiring tha Secretary to purchase silver, 
there would have been a noise in the other House and it would 
have reverberated here. 

Was it not intended that there should be an exact equipoise between coins 
of gold and coins of silver? Did it not 5 to go into the 
world and ascertain what ve proportion the value 


of silver bore to that of gold, and about the equtpoise of justice bo- 
tween the two by d what proportion of one should be paid 
tor a certain proportion of the other? 


That was not the method suggested in the platform, to go to 
Europe and ask them to inform us what should be the proportion 
of value between silver and gold. The suggestion in the Demo- 
cratic platform was that there should be unlimited coinage of 
both metals without discrimination against either. That is the 
way to restore the equipoise. ‘The way to restore the equipoise 
is not to deny the use to the one that is given to the other. The 
Senator says: 

After the repeal of the Sherman law the reformation of the laws relating 
to becomes a duty devolving upon 
subject for Executive action or interference. It 


Sherman law. Give nature a chance to get 
Restore contidence in the ability of the Government to maintain its financial 
policy; help the crippled banks to resume; light again the fires in our furnaces 
and start anew the wheels in our factories. 

That is a beautiful way to do, to take away their money, what 
little mais frana getting now. He says after the repeal of the 
Sherman law, then we can reform our currency. But we can not 
reform it according to the platform of the ocratic party, 
because Mr. Cleveland has taken pains to write to Governor 
Northen that he will have nosuch reform, he will have no inde- 
pendent action on the part of Congress. 

They ask us to vote for the repeal and then trust to men who 
openly defy the law; who, when they are commanded to coin and 
pay out silver, refuse to do it. When they are commanded to 
purchase silver they refuse to do it, and we are told that we 
must trust to them: The time is far distant when the people of 
the United States will trust to Wall street, or Wall street law- 

ers, after the experience we have had in the last three months. 
ə Senator says: 
inno country 4 both gold coins and silver soins ciralnte exoeye ty viens 
of limitations placed upon the coinage of silver. 

Bimetallism and free coinage impossible! Did it not exist tor 
three thousand years? The Senator from New Jersey is abso- 
lutely ignorant of what is meant by bimetallism when he makes 
thatremark. Bimetallism, asI stated this mor and rapes, 
is the right to use both metals and let the automatic theory have 
its full force to make money ofeither metal, totake either metal 
you please to the mint. ou can have your choice. If gold is 
so dear that you can not get it, use the other; but the choice is 
a glorious boon. The choice is a boon that was guaranteed by 
the Constitution. é 

The right to use either metal and make money out of it was 
placed in the Constitution. It was declared in that instrument 
that the United States should coin money and that the States 
should not coin money, nor should 8 any a legal 
tender but gold and silver. When the States gave up the right 
to make anything but gold and silvera legal tender they did not 
suppose that a conspiracy would be formed to deprive them of 
silver coinof which they might make a tender. They have 
the constitutional right to make silver coin a legal tender. 

‘You say you will take that right away by stopping the coin- 
age of silver; you will take that right away which was reserved. 

ou have destroyed all the reserved rights of the States in that 
respect. The States gave to the General Government the ex- 


clusive right to coin money. The Constitution denied I the 
t to 


States the right to coin money, and denied them the 
make anything a legal tender but gold and silver coin. Do be 
pretend to say that you can refuse to coin silver and take t 
right away from the States? If you can, you can also refuse to 
coin gold, Then if you refuse to coin gold, and refuse to coin 
silver, what rights are left to the States? They will have no 
silver coin or gold coin to make a legal tender. can make 
nothing else a legal tender, and they are helpless. 

Was it contemplated that the Geheral vernment should 
have the power and the right to deprive the States of legal-ten- 
der money? The demonetization of silver is a halfway step. 
It has deprived them of one of the metals which they reserved 
the right to make a legal tender of. Now, if you can take the 
right away as to one you can take it away as to both. A more 
unconstitutional, oppressive, wicked scheme was never invented. 

The quibble is that nothing is bimetallism unless the exact 
parity b maintained; that if there is the slightest difference of 
price in the two metals it destroys bimetallism. That isa mis- 
conception of bimstallism. We have heard a great deal of harp- 
ing about the parity. Parity is not bimetallism. It is the right 
to make coin outof either metal and the choice of the two. That 
is bimetallism, and that is all there ever was in it. Let the 
parity take care of itself. 

Mr. evolution is as irresistible in the financial and commercial 
world as anywhere else, and it can not be to our interest to lose sight of the 
L standard ot value, and has 
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The evolution has done this but the Constitution has not. Are 

we going toevolutionize the Constitution out of existence? The 
evolution of rascality, which Appena in all ; the evolution 
of secret combinations; the evolution of greed; the evolution of 
kept the evolution of intrigue is the one that selected gold 
and destroyed silver—the evolution that secured the passage of 
the act of 1873, the act that is universally condemned, the act 
that nobody defends. That is the evolution. The evolution is 
the secret manipulation of interested parties to reap where they 
did not sow and to gather other people’s property at will. That 
is the evolution. 

Not only is this true in regard to commerce, but it is also true of all great 
nations as As their money of account. Shall it be said that this at 
nation of 07. 000, 0 people, rivaling all other nations in civilization, in intel- 

nee, inventive genius, and skill, imbued with the love of country and 

ired by a pride in her glorious achievements, will tamely submit and 
abandon without a struggle the field of commerce and finance to her com- 
mercial and financial rivals? 

The plan here proposed by the Senator is that this nation, as 
great as it is, s abandon its right to mine and coin money 
and be as weak as a child for want of money. Oh, I have heard 
boasting of power and strength before. It reminds me of what 
I have seen in the ruder times in the West, when a burly crowd 
would gather around the gambling table, full of vigor and force, 
ready to fight ten times their weight in wildcats; but when the 
came before the gambling table the fellow behind, with h 
marked cards, would bring them all to bay. He would take all 
their money; he would send them home to their cabins without 
money to get their breakfast inthe morning. I have seen that 
done. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] boasted of his 
poma, What 3 has brute force inst the cunning of 

e gambling table? The man who sits behind the game marks 
the cards, loads the dice, and robs his victim is the man of power. 

Does anybody believe that silver could have been demonetized 
if the giant strength of the people had been aroused? It was 
easily done in the dark. The tricks of the ordinary gamblin 
place are harmless in comparison with the gamblers of W. 
street and Lombard street when they deal the financial cards, 
and you allow them todeal as they please and you allow them to 
hire the preoa to defend their rascally game. The courage of 
the American N Icare not how much courage you have, 
if you play at the game which they have set up for you to play, 
if you let them destroy your money, if you let them monopolize 
your money by fraud, you will be slaves. 

England has long ceased to make war upon the United States 
in the open battlefield, but her money power—not the great 
majority of the people of England, for they are our friends, and 
they are oppressed as we are, but the London bankers, the ma- 
8 and the Wall street bankers and manipulators— play 

th marked cards and loaded dice and play the financial game 
of the world,and your bravery and your resources count for 
parent They have in their hands as cards to play against you 
bonds to the extent of at least $25,000,000,000 in London alone. 
You have made two bets. You bet with goldand silver that you 
could beat this creditor's game. They were not w. to give 
you the chance of your bets, but they call in one of them and 
make you rely upon the other alone, and double the chances of 
ruining you, and they are su 1 

Bravery, forsooth! Bravery of the American poopie! With 
the Executive marching under the banner of three balls, the 
commander of the Army and Navy marching to the music of 
greed and avarice, eulogizing money when it is growing dearer 
and robbing the world! The ‘prone of the United States must 
be brave at the ballot box; and they must hold their Represen- 
tatives responsible for the promises they make. Oh, if they could 
hold them responsible now for the pledges they made, we would 
have no trouble here. These bimetallists that could not be se- 
duced, but gave notice in advance that they could be forced, that 
coercion would make them yield, make all the trouble. 

The Senator from New Jersey continues: 

The mass of the le are vern- 
FF 
epee have lost contidence in those intrusted with the responsibility 
of making their laws, and have assumed the responsibility of deciding for 
themselves what shall be the money of the country. 

Yes; the mass of the people can be injured by the folly of the 
Government. There is no doubt about it. There is no doubt 
about the mass of the people being injured by the folly of the 
Government. It was the folly or the crime of Government that 
robbed the people of one-half their money. It was the folly or 
the crime of Government that refused to execute what laws Con- 

did pass; and for these crimes and these follies want has 
m brought to every household in the land. 

What the Senator then said is true; but he did not put the 
blame in the right place. He is using the evil that has already 
been wrought and the misery that now exists as a reason for 
further extortion. Your condition is bad, he says; we have 


robbed you by bad legislation and worse administration; we pro- 
pose to go on in the same direction, and from bad to worse. 
The people understand how much harm bad legislation and 
badadministration maydo. Why, here we havehad twenty-five 
ears of peace and abundant harvests. We have had the most 
dustrious and the most energetic and progressive le in the 
world. We have unlimited untouched resources, but we have 
misery throughout the land. Whose fault is it? Is it the fault 


of honest people? They are as anxious to make money, they are 
as anxious to develop the resources of the country, they are as 
anxious to build up homes and educate their children as they 


ever were. Whose fault is it that they do not have the means 
of doing it? I say that the Senator in that respect is right. It 
is the fault of the legislation of 1873, which struck down silver 
and deprived them of money. It is the fault of the Administra- 
tion, that would not execute the laws passed tending to restore 
silver. And after this great crime has been committed, when 
we see misery throughout the land, we are called together here 
to sanctify by our vote the crime of 1873 and strike from the stat- 
ute book every law that recognizes the use of oneof the precious 
metals as money: 

We are asked to do this, too, after the gold in the world is cor- 
nered and in the handsof the few. We are asked to do this, too, 
when that combination can draw the entire foundation from our 
financial structure at any time. Weare asked to do this, too, 
when the contraction of the currency has filled the streets with 
tramps and starving men. We are asked to do this, I say, after 
going in the same direction which has filled every house with 
mourning and starvation. Weare asked to do more of the same 
infamous work. I protest against it in the name of justice, in 
the name of the Constitution, in the name of the people of the 
United States, whom I love and want to benefit. 


It may not be now, but itis sure to come. The civilization of the age de- 
mands it. The whirlwind of indignation which is sweeping over this coun- 
try to-day is not all in vain. It proclaims in thunder tones to the politicians 
and to es alike, You shall not debase the coin.” Hearing the sound, 
7 not the voice of the as the autumn leaves are 
‘here pas vhe winter storms will you be driven from place and power in 

s land. 


‘“You shall not debase the coin!“ Who has proposed to de- 
base the coin? The men who are robbing the people of one of 
the precious metals, or the men who are seeking to restore it? 
Is silver a debased coin, the silver in the Constitution, the silver 
which the States reserved the right to make a legal tender, the 
silver that has gone on pari passu with gold for thousands of 
years, the silver which the KK le used, which 1,200,000,000 peo- 
pA use to-day; the silver which circulates among the people? 

s tbat a debased coin? If it is a debased coin who de it? 
How was it debased? By violating the Constitution and reject- 
ing itfrom the mints, by fraud by which bills were by 
Congress, by the greed of the bondholder who wanted to double 
his fortune, by the dishonesty, or weakness, or ignorance of 
public men. 

The.coin of Hamilton, of Jefferson, of Washington, and Jack- 
son is not a debased coin. The silver that they ordained and 
declared in the Constitution would be coined by the General 
Government and might be a legal tender is not a debased coin. 
The debasement is in the rascality thatdestroyed the coin. The 
very proposition which destroyed this coin and robbed the peo- - 
ple is a debasement of humanity, the crime is so great. 

Debased coin! The coin is good enough, bat the rascality 
which rules us, which rules this Government in its attempt to 
deprive the people of the coin of the Constitution, is debasing 
to the very name of humanity. That is the debasement. The 

ple say, Do not take away our coin; do not take a the 
coin of the fathers.” That is the whirlwind that you will hear. 
That is what is coming up from the people. That is what has 
been demanded by them ever since the crime of 1873 was perpe- 
trated. It is not the coin that is debased. It is the debasement 
of the men who have conspired against the welfare of the peo- 
ple. The Senator says: ; 

Mr. President, since the 7th day of August last I have sat in this Chamber, 
patient and speechless, awaiting an opportunity to record my vote in favor 
of the repeal of a vicious law; a vote required of me by a whole 
Democrats. and d by considerations affecting the public weal. 
have listened to many ableand eloquent speeches made for and re- 
FFC 
— to relieve, it has been to me a peer ag of distressand pitser dis- 
be epee nay And when we refiect that not a single aye or nay vote will be 

anged as a result of this long debate. we need hardly feel surprised that 
pone iine was popular discontent should in the end become public 


Ah, then, we can not eavote. No yea-and-nay vote can 
be changed by debate. at does the Senator mean by that? 
Does he mean to say that they are deaf to reason, or thatthe in- 
fluence is such elsewhere that it will control the votes, and that 
they can not be controlled by debate? 


con- 
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This is the greatest question that ever interested the human 
race. Upon it the destiny of mankind depends, because when 
the people are deprived of money they must relapse into bar- 
barism. That has been repea too often in history to be de- 
nied. Upon a question as far-reaching as this, involving all the 
hope of financial and political liberty of 70,000,000 people, the 
Senator tells us that no debate in this Chamber can change a 
vote. 

Where were the votes fixed and made unchangeable? Where 
were the Senators made impervious to reason? Where was it 
done? In Wall street or in this Capitol? Whence came the 
influences that should make Senators dumb as lambs before the 
shearer, that should make them harden their hearts and their 
consciences so that poy could not feel for the sufferings that 
they were about to inflict upon humanity? Can not change a 
vote, a yea-and-nay vote! > 

We did not expect, as I said before, to change the vote of the 
Senator from New Jersey, because he is a strict monometallist, 
but I did hope that those Senators who come here and declare 
that the purity of their bimetallic record is above suspicion, 
equal to the hest estimate that was ever paa upon the 
virtue of Cæsar’s wife, might not possibly be effected by reason, 
They might be persuaded to return to their first love. We 
thought perhaps they might be open to reason, and that we 
might persuade them not to submit too readily to the coercion 
of the Executive, or any other force; but the Senator here says 
it is all fixed, that no vote can be changed. Let me tell you that 
— votes of the people will not be changed so as to indorse this 
offense. 

The Senator concludes: 

To-day the Senate of the United States is put upon its trial. We have 
just celebrated from the steps of the Capitol our centennial anniversary. 

The Senate is on its trial. Yes; I admit it is on its trial, and 
a severe trial, if its votes are so fixed that the Senate is not 
open to reason. We did have a celebration from the steps of the 
Capitol about which I commented ashort time ago. Such cele- 
brations, if they are repeated too often, will produce trouble in 
this country at sometime. 


Returning again to this Chamber, shall we find that the character of this 
body has changed, and that representative government here is a farce? 


That representative government here is a farce.” I think 
we come pretty near finding it so. I think we pretty nearly 
find it so when no vote can be changed; when the Senators come 
here with a fixed purpose to trample upon their platform. It 

“comes pretty near being a farce when we abdicate our authority 
to the Executive, when the Executive can determine when we 
shall adjourn, when we shall have a recess, and when we shall 
have a compromise and when we shall not have a compromise. 
I think representative government is a farce if what rumor says 
is true of that representative government. I am not speaking 
from actual knowledge. The President does not take me into 
his confidence, but if we can believe anything that the papers 
say there is no representative government here except the Sen- 
ate, and, if the papers tell anything like the truth, we can only 
record the edicts of another department. 

How often have we been told here to do what we were called 

ther to do, pass this bill and go home, that there was no 
other use for the legislative department? Of course the Senate 
isa farce and the House isa farce if the edicts can come from the 

. other end of the avenue to adjourn the Senate, to make and 

break compromises. The papers are full of it and no friend of 
the President has denied that this is his legislation. No friend 
of the President has claimed that either House of Congress has 
any right to participate in any legislation except that it is our 
duty to record the edicts of another department. That is the 
tion. Isitnotafarce? If the position that it is placed in 
by ihe unanimous voice of the press, particularly the Demo- 
cratic press, is correct, the legislative branch is a farce. 
That the Senate of the United States, as at present constituted, is not com- 


petent to exercise the authority conferred upon it and to discharge the func- 
tions it was intended to fill. 


The authority conferred by whom? By the Constitution or by 
the Executive? If the Senate had the power to exercise the au- 
thority conferred by the Constitution and was untrammeled by 
Executive control, who would think of passing this bill without 
a substitute? Does anybody think that when the Senate records 
the edict of the Executive it is exercising the authority conferred 
by the Constitution? Not if the President is firm. e will sub- 
mit to no compromise. Here they have been waiting for the 
President. Such humiliation of the legislative department as 
this was never anticipated by the framers of the Constitution. 


Of what use is a legislative body that can not act as the majority dictates? 


Of what use is the legislative body that can not act except as 
the President dictates, as one man dictates? What use is the 


legislative body that can not act as the majority desires? This 
legislative body is free at any time to act as the majority de- 
sires. The majority in this Hall desires bimetallism. The ma- 
jority desires t, but the Senator tells us that they were so 
fixed before they came in here that no argument can induce 
them to change a vote; that it was predetermined. 

When the pressure was not on it has been tested time and 
time again and found a majority for the free coinage of silver; 
and if the same men would vote for free coinage who voted for 
it when the pressure was not on we could a free-coinage 
bill; but the President and the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the banks and our master, the gold ring, determined to bring on 
a pressure, a squeeze, as it was called by the President last 
March. It was created by refusing and locking up money, and 
the panic was inaugurated by the retary of the Treasury re- 
fusing to buy silver of Denver smelters and breaking the Den- 
ver banks. These things had to be done, and the press had to 
be called in to misrepresent public sentiment. Every debtor in 
the land was called upon by his creditor to pay up or compel his 
representatives in Congress to fall in line and do the bid of 
the gold kings. i 

l this was done to place the power in the hands of the Exec- 
utive, in addition to patronage, so that he might fix members of 
Congress and so that the voice of reason could not be heard, 
What made the Senate deaf to the voice of reason? Was it not 
the strategy of avarice? Was it not the corrupting influence of 
the money powers? Was it not Federal patronage? If it was 
not Federal patronage, somebody ought to have denied the state- 
ment in the public press that is going about daily. These pow- 
ers were brought to bear to suppress the majority. Then it is 
said that the voice of the majority can not be heard! 

That a minority of this body should be allowed to stand as an obstacle to 


the other branch of the Legislature in giving effect to the will of the major- 
ity of the people is not to be endured. 


I deny that any minority here has stood against the will of the 
majority of the people. e minority here is backed by ninety- 
nine one hundredths of the people of the United States. Feel- 
ing and knowing that, we defy a majority procured under the 
circumstances by which this majority was procured, when we 
read the speeches of the t Senators who are now marching 
to the music of gold avarice and obe the behests of the Ex- 
ecutive, when we read their speeches which I think have come 
from their hearts for twenty years, we know that they are with 
us still in their desire. We are not thwarting their desire. 
We know that someextraordinary power must be used to swerve 
men from the path of duty soclearly marked outin their grand and 
eloquent speeches. We know that in following their teachings 
when they were free from any influence to subvert their judg- 
ment, we are with them in their honest sentiments. We know 
that the honest judgment of the majority is with us. 

They were sent here because they said they were in favor of 
bimetallism. They were sent here use they were said to be 
against the money por They were sent here because they 
said that they were in favor of restoring to the people the money 
of the Constitution. Why have they changed? Is it not safe to 
follow their example when that example has been indorsed so 
many times 1 overwhelming majorities of those who sent 
them here? t them go back to their people and get a new 
warrant before they change. I would as soon cut my throat as 
to have an election by the people on an issue, pledge myself to 
a certain policy, and repudiate that pledge in my legislative 
capacity before I had submitted the question to the people. 

We ask of you to postpone this criminal act, to postpone the 
ratification, and justification, and sanctification of the great 
wrong of 1873, demonetizating silver, until you have warrant by 
vote of the people to doit. The voice of the press in the in- 
terest of the gold ring is not sufficient. The command of the 
President, with an office in Wall street, is not sufficient. They 
are no excuse. They will not be heard by the people as an ex- 
cuse for a change of front. 

I havea few suggestions to make to my friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], whose speech was in the 
main a very acceptable free-silver speech, and it does not de- 
serve any lengthy criticism. Still I wish to call his attention to 
the fact that he was 1 under a misapprehension at the time 
he made the speech, and I shall expect when his attention is 
called to it, if there are no very strong influences bearing upon 
him, that he will change front. He says: 

An international agreementis most desirable, but by no means indispen- 
sable, and, for one, I shall never consent that the action or nonaction of for- 
eign countries shall determine for us our policy as to questions so vi 


affecting our domestic trade as are the questions of standard money and the 
volume of our circulating medium. 


That is very sound doctrine. I commend it because it comes 


from a man from Kentucky who in his first speech is pretty nearly 
right on the main question. He has to be away from that State 
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some time and has to go to New Vork a good many times before 
he gets rid of Kentucky views. Kentucky isa pretty good State, 

and that is a very sound proposition. I commend the Senator 
from Kentucky for that statement. I wish he was in his seat. 
The next position taken by him I think he will change when he 
learns the facts. He says: 


The President has nowhere said that the future coinage of silver shall de- 
pend u international agreement, Our platform contemplates independ- 
ent legislation as well as international conference, and we may safely resort 
to either method with the full assurance of Executive su rt, provided 
only we adopt the necessary safeguards to make it reasonably certain that 
“every dollar put in the hands of the people shall be of the same intrinsic 
value of purchasing power. 


Since the Senator made those remarks the President has more 
fully defined his position and declared: 

I am therefore opposed tothe free and unlimited coinage of silver by 
this country alone and independently, and I am in favor of the immediate 


paa unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
aw. 


The President has declared in unequivocal terms that he is 
opposed to independent action, that he is opposed to the plat- 
form on which he wis elected, which provided for independent 
action. He is opposed to the position of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who favors independent action, and the Senator from 
Kentucky bases as his reason for voting for this bill upon future 
independent action and upon his confidence that the President 
will coöperate. Now he has notice that the President will not 
codperate, and will he still continue to vote for monomet- 
allism in the hope of getting bimetallism from a President who 
says he will not let him haveit? Ithink the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will revise his speech. I presume his attention has not 
been called to it or he would have been prompt to doit. He is 
an honorable man and he would not rest his case upon the sup- 
pom non that the President is going to give us bimetallism after 

e found he was mistaken. e Senator says: 

This is all the Senator from Alabama r. PUGH) demands. This is the 
platform u which the President s when he penned his letter of ac- 
ceptance. is the platform upon which I believe he stands to-day. 

believing, I can not and will not be a party to a course of conduct, the 
tendency of which is to create a breach in the Democratic ranks, with no 
other or greater justification than the unfounded and groundless suspicion 
that he, whom the people trust as they have trusted no other popie man of 
this generation, is quietly 8 opportunity to break faith with his 
party, with bis friends, and with the country. 


If the Senator from Kentucky should see the Northen letter, 
which he probably has not seen, what a shock it must be to him 
to find that his confidence was entirely misplaced; that the Pres- 
ident was going to break faith with his platform and with his 

rty, and commit a crime he could not suppose it possible for 

im to commit! 

What position is the Senator from Kentucky in when he places 
his acts upon this sublime faith, and only a few days afterwards 
the President comes out with a declaration in a direction pre- 
cisely opposite to what the Senator supposed he held? He breaks 
all the hopes of the Senator, if he has read that letter. I advise 
him to read the Northen letter, and then vote for bimetallism 
here and now. He will not have another opportunity to cast 
such a vote while the President is in power. ere will be no 
use in passing any bill here to secure a more liberal use of silver 
while the President is in office, unless there is a two-thirds ma- 
jority behind it. 

The Senator from Kentucky is not the only Senator who would 
be inconsistent in voting for this bill if he was sincere in the 
reasons already given. Several Senators in defining their posi- 
tions have told us that they were bimetallists; that after the pas- 
sage of this bill they would vote for the free coinage of silver; 
that the President was a bimetallist, and would favor legislation 
to secure that object. Since those speeches were made the 
President has declared that he is opposed to independent 
action on the part of the United States. This makes a radi- 
cal change in the situation, and if the Senators who have de- 
clared that they would vote for this bill in anticipation of ob- 
taining free coinage in some other bill during the present Ad- 
ministration were sincere, they ought to vote against this bill 
unless a free-coinage provision is added toit. They now know 
thatif free coinage is not obtained in this bill it can not be ob- 
tained at all during the present Administration. The logic of 
what they have already said compels them to vote with us for a 
free-coinage measure as a part of this bill. 

I had intended to review the speeches of several other Sena- 
tors, but I find nothing in them which seems to call for reply 
that is not contained in the speeches which I have already dis- 
cussed, The friends of repeal have made no case for the passage 
of this bill and given no reason why it will benefit the country, 
nor have they answered the arguments which have been e 
showing the necessity of the restoration of silver to prevent dis- 
astrous contraction. The arguments so far are all t and 
none for the unfortunate legislation proposed. 


Certainty and Uniformity in the Standard of Value Essential to 
Prosperity. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSIAH PATTERSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is now certain that before another sun rises 
this memorable debate will have passed into history, and the re- 
pas of the law authorizing the purchase of silver bullion will 

an accomplished fact. In the heat of discussion much has 
been said calculated to mislead the people. It has been repeated 
time and again by the opponents of the measure, that it would, 
if enacted into law, destroy silver money. The people will soon 
see that this prophesy will never be fulfilled. 

On the contrary, they will find that every dollar of silver now 
coined will remain with us as money, and in circulation on a 
parity with every other dollar. Nay,more,I predict, and I invite 
those who have differed with me on this great question to note the 
prediction—the amount of silver now in circulation will be from 
time to time increased as the exigencies of the country may per- 
mit or demand. I for one shall insist on the assimilation with 
our currency the largest amount of silver coins which it will 
absorb, without deranging our standard of value. 

It has been repeatedly said by those who differ with the Ad- 
ministration on this measure that the passuge of the bill would 
result in bringing the United States to the gold standard. The 
assume we have now some other standard of value. The tru 
is, this country has been at the gold standard from the day we 
resumed specie payments in 1879. Gold has been the standard 
for more than twenty-four years, and it has been the settled 
policy of this country during all those years to hold all kinds of 
money in circulation on a parity with gold. 

The fearful ordeal through which we have passed, an ordeal 
which has wrecked so many fortunes and entailed so much want 
and misery on our people, was the result of an apprehension 
that this country could not, under existing conditions, maintain 
its standard of value. For sixty days prior to the dateon which 
the President convened Congress in extra session not a dollar 
in gold was received at the port of New York in the way of 
revenue. With five hundred millions of dollars of currency 
which had to be redeemed in gold, if demanded, with the reserve 
being daily depleted and not a dollar of gold flowing into the 
Treasury, a financial crisis such as the country never witnessed 
betore Nia inevitable unless something wasimmediately done to 
averti 

The entire business community believed that this condition 
was brought about by the vicious law which we are now about 
to repeal, whereby the Government, without any limit as to 
time, was committed to the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver every month. This silver was piled up in the vaults of the 
Treasury, while the Treasury notes giyen for its purchase went 
into circulation not only to flow back into the Treasury as rev- 
enue, but to menace the Treasury reserve. For all practical 
purposes it was an exchange of gold for silver bullion. This 
was the effect of the law. 

For a time a country so great in its resources as ours could 
maintain its gold reserve and hold all its currency on a parity, 
but this thing could not go on forever without disaster. There 
is not a political economist of repute in America who has not 
warned the people of the catastrophe which was approaching. 
President Cleveland five years ago sounded the note of alarm. 
At last apprehension seized the public, and an appalling calamity 
was the result. It became evident that this country could not, 
under existing conditions, maintain gold payments. It was cer- 
tain the moment the Government suspended payments in gold 
it would go to a premium and the United States would go to the 
single silver standard. 

he real question at issue is whether we shall be forced to 
abandon a standard by which the gold dollar of the bullion value 
of 100 cents is the medium of exchange, or be forced to the ne- 
cessity of shifting to a standard by which the silver dollar of the 
bullion value of 55 cents would become our measure of value. 

Disguise it as we may, this is the real question which con- 

fronts us. Such a contingency, Mr. S er, can not be contem- 

plated by any thoughtful and well-informed mind without real- 
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that it is songis with untold evil. Such a 
values as would necessarily ensue would paralyze 
prise, all industry 
No human imagination can conceive the misfortunes of labor- 
ing men and women, the woe and misery of the poor which would 


of enter- 


and all markets. 


necessarily follow such a derangement of our standard of value. 
A dear dollar and a cheap . an e e 
paz tree to pr ty. the 
through suchacalamity. Fortunately, 
we are not without the light of experience in the history of our 
own race. Macaulay, the great historian of England, thus 
graphically and pathetically describes the result when, in 1695 
the medium of exchange was deranged and out of joint in that 
country: 
The evils produced this te ot the such h: 
generally sao meea drt voreke to occupy eee “ee agp A 
tmay well be doubted whether all the misery which 
the English nation in a quarterof a century by bad kings, bad bad 
liaments, and bad judges. was equal tothe misery caused in a le 
bad crowns and bad shill Those events which furnish t Sot 
es for pathetic or indignant eloquence are not always those which most 
ect the hu ih of the people. 


the 
the draper measured ont his broadcloth; 
— 2 — ever in the towns; the 


Nothing could be purchased with- 
from morning to 
asthe 


was ov ed broken. No merchant would contract to de- 
liver without making some stipulation about the quality of the coin 
in w. he was to he 


Even men of business were often bewndęred Dy the confusion into which 
transactions thrown. The simple and the careless were 


wi mercy byextortioners whose grew even morerap- 
nthe money shrank. The prices.of the necessariesof life, of sb of 
‘The laborer found that the bit of metal. which 


ale, of oatmeal. rose fast. 
when he received 


. When 
DETS, as m the dockyard at Chat tn tay aes ote tomake Aer iens 
plaints heard to obtain some redress, ut the ignorant and helpless 

twas.cruelly ground between one class which would give money only 
b tale and another which would take it only by weight. 

Mr. Speaker, who can conjecture the appalling consequences 
if Congress continued the fatal policy which has brought the 
country to this pass? The financial condition from which we 
are emerging has already cost the people of the United States 
billions A material wealth and brought want and despair to the 
homes of the humble and the poor throughout the The 

eof this bill will leave the country in a state of conva- 
nce. It may not immediately bring that measure of pros- 
perity which has been predicted, but it will restore confidence 
and mark the beginning of better times. It will insure employ- 
ment for labor, a market for the products of the manufacturer, 
and a ee pno for the produce of the farmer. No dollar of 
our money be destroyed or eliminated from our circulation, 
but the standard of value will be certain, uniform, and assured, 
and all our money will remain on a parity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me impress on my party asso- 
ciates that, great as this question is, and far-reaching as the 
results of legislation may be, yet the question about which 
we have differed and which we have so earnestly discussed. is 
not a party question. It involves no constitutional principle. 
It does not intrench on the liberty of the citizen. No cardinal 
doctrine of democracy is here at stake. It is a great economic 
question, equally aff all parties and all citizens, without 
regard to condition in life, about which Democrats differ, and 
have the right to differ, according to the lights before them. 

I assume that each and all of us have been impelled by honest 
convictions and patriotic motives. I am to ascribe to 
my eager no matter how widely they have differed with 
meon this great economic issue, the same love of truth, the 
same honesty of conviction which I claim for myself. We all 
believe in the patriotism of the present Administration. The 
President of our choice, who convened us in extra session, may 
be fallible as other men, but all realize his broad statesmanship, 
his consecration to the welfare of all the e of a common 
country, and his high sense of official duty. ose of us who 


believe with him on this question will secure the enactmentinto 
law of the bill now under consideration. 


J for one claim no ad of my fellow Democrats who dif- 
fer with me, and find no pleasure in their discomfiture. No 
sense of superior sagacity, no fee of triumph actuates me at 
this hour. On the contrary, I with regret that our Aif- 
ferences have been sharp and sometimes not without acrimony. 
Iam more concerned about securing perfect harmony thro . 
out the ranks of our great eee which stands pled to 
the country for the accomplishment of reforms, which we all have 
so much at heart. The money problem at most is extremely dif- 
ficult of solution. No man however wise can predict with cer- 
tainty the result of financial legislation. I believe, and those 
Democrats who vote with me believe, the passage of this bill is 
absolutely essential to the welfare and prosperity of the country. 

I say to my Democratic colleagues who have differed with us, 
we all had the right to differ according to the lights before us, 
within the Democratic party and without the violation of any 
one of its cardinal doctrines. But I appeal to you to give the 
Administration of our choice a fair chance. Do not antagonize 
it before results are known. If its policy turns out well for the 


country, if prices improve, labor is employed, and perity 
comes, then I beg you to accept results — t Saas ther 
in the same political household in peace and harmony. t us 


in good part abide, not by that which now seems to us best for 
our common country, but by that which experience proves best. 
My voice is for harmony in our councils, and for jus and for- 
bearance to one another. We have great purposes in common. 
Let us proceed to accomplish them. 


Silver. 


From 1792 to 1820 the world's production of silver was more than three 
times that of gold, and the ratio or relative value was 1 to 15.5, 

In 1855 3 of gold had so increased as to be four times that of 
silver—the mge in the o of uction therefore being twelvefold; 
and yet this marvelous in the relative production did not change the 
relative value or ratio of the two metals. A 

Gomg back we find that from 1493 to 1590 the world produced 
twiee as much gold as silver, but from 1581 to 1600 the d of silver so 

increased that the production of silver was nearly four times that of 
goi , and yet there was no material change in the relative value or ratio of 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


- OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 
House haring under consideration the bill (H. R. 
an act approved July 14, 1899, entitled “An act d 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened with great attention to the de- 
bate which has now occupied the attention of the House for 
more than two entire weeks, and I have failed to hear any argu- 
ment which justifies Congress in refusing to a bill for the 


The ed repeal a part of 


1 
© purchase of sil- 
or other purposes” — 


coinage of silver as promised vy the Democratie platform. 

The gold-standard men say thot excess in production of silver 
has and always will depreciate its value. 

This is untrue. 


From 1792 to 1820 the world’s uction of silver was three 
and eee am times that of gold, and the ratio or relative value 
was 1 to 15.5. 

In 1855 the production of gold was about four times that of sil- 
ver. To be exact, it was three and eight-tenths times. The 
change in the ratio of production was, therefore, twelvefold 
and yet this marvelous change in the relative production did 
not change the relative value or ratio of the two metals, as in 
1855 it was 1 to 15.5. 

Going further back we find that from 1493 to 1520 the world 
produced twice as much gold as silver, but from 1581 to 1600 the 
yield of silver so 8 creased that the production of silver 
was nearly four times tof gold. and yet there was no material 
change in the relative value or ratio of the two metals. 

Situ from 1855 to 1873 the world doubled its silver pro- 
eee and yet 3 Shiopa years there was scarcely 
any tion in the relative valueor ratioof gold to silver. . 
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The reason for this was, that with the exception of land, 
FVVTVVVVCVCCVTVVCVC ocr icaied lation 
st er 


This disposes of the first proposition. 

2. They then say that Germany and the United States demon- 
etized silver because of the excessive production of that metal 
as compared with gold. 

This is untrue. 

Germany first demonetized silver in 1871 and the Congress of 
the United States inaugurated p to accomplish that 
pu the same year. 

The world's production of silver the 338 year (1870) 
was $51,575,000, while the production of gold was more than 
8 8106, 850,000. This disproves their second prop- 
osition. 

3. They then assert that Germany and the United States were 
impelled to demonetize silver because the world took alarm at 
the great increase of production of that metal prior to the year 
1871. 

This is untrue. 

The production of silver the previous year (1870) was $51,575,000 
and the average production for the six previous years was $51,- 
058,000. This disproves the third proposition. 

4, Beaten atevery point, the gold standard men then tellus that 
the United States must now demonetize silver because since 1871 
silver production has enormously exceeded the production of 

old. 
* This also is utterly untrue. 

The world's production of gold during that period was $2,256,- 
697,000 and the world’s production of silver during that time was 
$2,411,769,000. 

We therefore see that this assertion is also untrue, The ex- 
cess in the production of silver was less than 10 per cent. 

It was to England’s advantage to demonetize silver, because 
she became a creditor nation and the debts due her would in- 
crease in vulue just in proportion to the decrease of the volume 
of money. 

It was also to the advantage of Germany to demonetize silver 
for the same reason. France had contracted to pay her 5,000,- 
000,000 francs in gold. The demonetization of silver increased 
the value of this gold. The United States followed in the same 
line and demonetized silver under the influence of a European 

and European capitalists. 

5. In their desperation the gold-standard men e that the 
Democrats of the South and West desire to flood country 
with cheap, debased money. 

This is untrue. 

We only demand that the pledges of the platform be redeemed 
and that silver be coined upon such a ratio that the value of the 
silver in the silver dollar will be equal to the gold in the gold 
dollar. This proves that the fifth proposition is untrue. 

6. „ with despair, the gold standard men then 
say that silver 33 result in the laborer being paid with 
de tive silver They must know this is untrue. 
They know that the silver dollar demanded by our platform has 
i ly the same value as the best gold dollar ever coined, and 
they know that every such siiver do. would be added to the 

e money of our country, and would strengthen the founda- 

n of our financial system, and would result in giving more 

constant and better paid employment to the millions of laborers 

who, without the sufficient volume of money, must remain idle. 

But no one will question but that additional sound money would 
be of equal benefit to the farmers of the United States. 

This disposes of the sixth proposition. 

7. In their further desperation the gold standard men tell us 
that with very little delay an international agreement will pro- 
vide for free coinage of silver throughout the world. 

They must know that this is untrue; because the evidence be- 
fore us is overwhelming that international bimetallism is impos- 
sible. This disproves their seventh proposition. 

The gold standard men stripped of every other ar; ent are 
driven to their last and only position and assert that less money 
willbe better for the world in general and for this country in par- 
ticular. This assertion would be true if by the word world” 
they mean the Rothschilds, Lomb ird, and Wall street brokers, 

ers, and capitalists. But it is et untrue if we include 
as a part of the world the great industrial masses of the people; 
the people who have built up the civilization of our country 
and the entire world, the people to which we owe all of our 
progress, all of our inventions, all of our wonderful develo 
ment in the arts, all of our contributions to literature, and all 
of our marvelous material Propor Tf they include these 
people as part of the world, theirstatement is utterly untrue,and 


we see that every vestige of argument which has been made in 
this Hall in favor of the gold standard is swept away like froth 
before a mighty current. 


I shall endeavor to establish— 

1. That to demonetize silver would destroy one-half the founda- 
tion upon which our credit fabric is based. 

2. That the debtsof the people in this country are very largely 
in excess of $19,000,000,000, and that to maintain this country's 
credit we must be able to liquidate these debts in coin. 

3. That the-combined gold and silver of the United States is 
necessary to give strength and stability to our credit system. 

4, That the increasing demand for the use of gold and silver 
in the arts leaves us an equate annual increase of e. 

5. Thet the record of the Democratic party up to and includ- 
ing the last election was ee arm pone in favor of silver coinage. 

6. That the record of the Republican party shows that in every 
political canvass it has promised the pare free coi of silver, 
and in all its legislation it has falsified its pledgesand promises. 

7. That the history of the world shows that abundant full debt- 


paying money is essential to the progress of civilization. 
8. t in the present condition international bimetallism is 
impossible. 


9. That upon the silver question the New York proes repre- 
sents interests that are directly antagonistic and diametrically 
opposed to the interest of the people of the South and West. 

10. That the journals of New York predicted in 1885 that the 
continuation of silver coinage would denude our country of gold. 

11. That the Southern States were the first to respond to the 
Administration’s appeal for gold. 

12. That prior to the hostile silver legislation no excess in 
the production of either gold or silver materially affected the 
ratio of value of the two metals. 

13. That under Democratic rule the stock of gold in this coun- 
try has always increased and that under Republican rule the 
stock of gold has always decreased. 

14. That during the entire month of July the purchase of sil- 
ver has been less than 2} cents per capita, ; 

15. That a law which demonetizes silver is unconstitutional. 

The advocates of the measure now before this House reiterate 
over and over again thatthe purpose of the bill is to restore con- 
fidence and bring hoarded money back into the channels of trade. 
The arguments have been little more than admissions that this 
bill is an expedient and that itsadvocates believe that it is alone 
upon the condition of ite passage that capitalistsin this coun 


and E will unlock their vaults, release their money, and al- 
low confidence to be restored and business to resume its accus- 
tomed channel. 


GOLD AND SILVER THE FOUNDATION OF ALL CREDIT, 

The Treasury reports show that in 1890 the amount of specie 
in the country was $1,152,471,538. Therefore at that time, in 
round numbers, the United States had about $1,000,000,000 of gold 
and silver, nearly equally divided. 

The gentlemen who seek to demonetize silver inform us that 
95 per cent of the business is credit and 5 per cent cash. 
this is correct, we must have $19,000,000,000 of credit. But 
they tell us that this ae amount of credit has shrunken from 
want of confidence. course, they must mean want of confi- 
dence in ability to pay. That is all that withdraws credit. 

The reason why the$19,000,000,000 of creditors lose confidence 
is because they see there is only $1,000,000,000 of coin available 
in the country to pay these great sums. 

The opponents of silver coinage contend that this $19,000,000,- 
000 can more certainly and more easily be paid by striking down 
$500,000,000 of coin and leaving only $500,000,000 in existence. 

These gentlemen want us to believe that a debt which can not 
be paid with $1,000,000,000 can be easily with half that sum. 

It is a new, scientific finance by which 850 will pay a debt 
which a round $100 can not begin to pay. 

On the same principle, if a man has $1,000,000, and his cred- 
itors become eee and fear he can not pay them what he 
owes, he has only to let one-half be destroyed, leaving him 
$500,000, and his creditors become perfectly satisfied with his 
solvency and his ability to pay every dollar. 

A DEBT OF OVER NINETEEN BILLION DOLLARS. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I fear very much that our friends underes- 
timate the amount of debt actually owed by the people of this 
country, including, as we must, the debts due our follow-citizens, 
as well as those we owe to European capitalists. The people of 
England alone claim that the amount we owe them is not less 
than $7,000,000,000. I can not say that this is correct, but I have 
looked into some of our statistics and have prepared a table from 
official documents which gives only a of our indebtedness. 
In the North American Review of November, 18¥1, page 618, 
Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of the Census, says: 


It it babie that the number of families occupying and owning mortgaged 
tei anid: homes does not exceed 2,250,000. 


Mr. Porter also says: 


‘The average farm and home debt shown by tabulation of partial returns 
from counties distributed throughout the Union, is $1,288 for farms and 8024 
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hold good for the United States there is an ex- 
on the farms and homes of the United 


for homes. If these ave 
isting debt in force of $2,500,000, 
States occupied by owners. 

This is very much less than other estimates. Mr. Porter does 
not claim it to be reliable. He says in his article that— 


Only some rough results of this inquiry are now known. 


But to keep our estimate at the lowest figure possible we will 
assume Mr. Porter's estimate to be correct. 

With these figures, together with the official statements from 
the authorities I shall quote, I will show some of the indebted- 
ness which existed in our country during the census year of 1890. 

It is as follows: 


Table showing some of the * 
u 


people and corporations in the United States 
ng the year 1590. 


debts of 163,420 miles of railroad as stated in Poor’s Manual for 
troduction, page 1: 


Ra Ua, 
1891. 


Loans from 3,540 national as shown by Statistical A 
stract of the United States for 1891, P 1, 986, 100, 000 
Loans from 5,579 State, saving, stock, and pri 
trust companies,as shown by United States Statistical Ab- 


Ne See OS ee Ee ee 891, 960, 


2, 201, 764, 292 
104 


State, county, munici and school district debts, as stated by 
Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1891, 9... 1. 135, 351, 871 

Mortgages on farms and homes, not including those occupied 
tenants . 7372!!! See Sa oe 2, 500, 000, 000 


by 
Mortage indebtedness on real estate used in business and all 
other ped not including the farm and home mortgages as 


sta 
Indebtedness of street railways, manufactures, business enter- 
prises, etc., as shown by the census of 18900 22. --..... 1, 500, 000, 000 


% ee ea es 19, 468, 616, 709 


These debts have increased during the last three years prob- 
ably 20 per cent, making the debts included in these items amount 
to not less than $23,000,000,000. 

We all know there are many other debts caused by the great 
and constant money exchanges in our financial centers and also 
the small indebtedness to merchants and others which constantly 
exists among the 70,000,000 people of our country. With this 
proni mass of indebtedness or business done upon credit, can it 

possible that there are men here who wish to demonetize 
silver and thus to materially reduce the specie foundation upon 
which this great fabric of credit business must be based? 

But they tell us that they do not intend to destroy the silver 
we now have. 

In reply I assert that if the money power of England and this 
country is strong enough to so coerce Congress as to secure the 
enactment of a law to stop the co e of any more silver from 
the silver ores of our mines they ce y be strong enough 
to succeed in their next move and deprive every silver dollar in 
this country of its legal-tender qualities. 


GOLD AND SILVER THE BASE OF ALL FINANCIAL SYSTEMS. 


Pass this bill, and one of two results is inevitable. Either the 
mines must produce less silver, and in that way the increase of 
wealth be lessened, or, if the output is the same, the price must 
fall. If silver falls in value, the silver in our present silver dol- 
lars would be of lessvalue. The demonetizers now denounce the 
silver dollar as afraud. If its value is lessened one-half or one- 
third, would they not denounce it still more? 

Again bod gal and silver countries have $1,784,605,000 of gold 
and 81, 757, 200, 000 of silver. 

They have slightly more than half the gold of the world, and 
almost half the silver. 

They have 7+ per cent per capita of gold and 7} per cent per 
capita of silver, almost 15 per cent per capita of coin. Now, 
strike down silver and half of our money metal is gone. 

Gold and silver form the base upon which all financial sys- 
tems are constructed. Gold and silver is the foundation, and 
paper money is the superstructure. To insure firmness and sta- 

ility, the foundation must be sufficiently strong and broad. 
Take away silver, and thus remove half of the foundation, and 
the superstructure will lose half its firmness and stability. 

This is an inevitable result. 

The only way to avoid it is to remodel and reduce the paper 
superstructure, and that is the ultimate 1 of the gold- 
standard advocates. They have but one object in view. They 
want less money and less distribution of money. This will give 
them more power, and the labor of our land will be more thor- 

hly under the dominion and control of capital. 
o one will deny that in a country like ours, increasing so ra 
idly in both population and wealth, there must be a correspond- 
increase in the amount of money. 
e gold production of this country is on the decline. 

The use of gold in the arts ison theincrease. Therefore gold 

coinage must be less and less each year. 


8, 500, 000, 000 


How can this n money be obtained? 

The real friends of sound money point to the Democratic plat- 
form and demand that the pledge made by that instrument be 
redeemed. i 

They demand that silver be coined. 

The last report of the Director of the Mint, page 51, tells us 
that the entire gold product of the United States for the calen- 
dar year 1891 was $33,175,000, and on page 50 he a the approx- 
imate use of gold in the arts that year was $19,700,000, leaving 
but the insignificant sum of $13,475,000 for coinage. It is true 
that the actual coinage of gold was $29,222,005, but this excess 
partly comes from abroad, and partly is the result of recoinage. 

The same report tells us, page 51, that the commercial value 
of silver product that year was $57,630,040, and on page 50, that 
$9,630,000 of the silver was used in the arts. 

To give some idea of the amountof gold and silver used in the 
arts, I give below a table prepared from fi taken from the 
various reports of the Director of the Mint, stating the amount 
consumed in the United States each year since 1879. It will be 
observed that the amount used in the arts has been constantly 
on the increase. 


Gold and silver furnished for use in manufactures and the arts in the United 
States during the cale. years 1880-1892, 


Calendar years. 


$10, 962,600 | 86, 098, 000 

11,770,700 | ©, 649, 000 

10, 868,000 | 7, 197, 500 

14, 458,800 | 5, 540, 600 

14,500,000 | 5, 520, 000 

11,824,742 | 5, 264, 769 

13,069,520 | 5, 055, 965 

14,810,346 | 5, 438, 331 

16,514,842 | 8, 101, 889 

16, 697,056 | 8, 766, 945 

17,655,960 | 9, 229, 154 

— 19,686,916 | 9, 603, 300 

19,329,074 | 9, 301, 388 

192, 148,565 | 91,776, %41 

It will be admitted that the annual increase or production of 
the two metals does not korp pace with the growing needs for 
metal money, caused by the development of business enterprises, 


and most certainly the annual production of gold falls very far 
short of supplying the specie which is absolutely essential for 
the purposes of commerce. 

It seems impossible to fully estimate the power which would 
be exercised by the Rothschilds and their associate capitalists 
if silver should be demonetized by the United States. e must 
remember that at least 36 per cent of the gold product now comes 
from mining silver. Of necessity for every dollar’s reduction 
in silver production there will be 36 cents’ less product of gold. 

We see by the above table that the use of gold in the arts is 
constantly increasing, which, of necessity, s further deducts 
from the use of that metal for coinage. 

Again, the establishment of a gold standard would increase 
the wealth of the class of people who indulge in the luxury of 
1 plate and gold ornaments, and therefore their ability and 

clination to use gold in that manner would again reduce the 
amount of metal available for gold coinage. 

That in the early days the world contained a large amount of 
gold and silver there can be no question. The Bible contains 

undredsof verses which allude tothe profusion of those metals. 

Later during the Dark Ages there was very little enterprise and 
the production of gold, like all other industries, was neglected. 
But in the early history of man there is abundant evidence that 
gold was found in large quantities, and the early inhabitants of 
the world of course availed themselves of all the gold and silver 
that was easily attainable. 

All through the Old Testament from the second chapter of 
Genesis to the last or nearly the last chapter of that Holy Book 
we see constant reference to gold and silver, and in the New 
Testament from the second chapter of Matthew down to and in- 
9 Revelations, we again see repeated allusions to gold aud 
silver. 

: In Ses second chapter of Genesis, eleventh and twelfth verses, 
read: 


sae whole land of Havilah where there is gold; and the gold of that land 
8 good. 


This is the first reference to gold which I find in the Bible, and 
the last that I find is verse 16, chapter xviii, of Revelations: 


That great city that was clothed in fine linen and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold. 


All through, and from the beginning of the Bible to the end, 
we see expressions of like character. 
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thereof, and covers 


0 goia; of beaten work shall the 
c 


We read from the forty-first chapter of Genesis, forty-second 
verse: 
And Pharaoh put a gold chain about his [Joseph's] neck. 
We now read from the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodusand from 
the following verses: 
Verse 3: 
And this is the offering which ye shall take of them; gold and silver. 
Verse 11: 
Make upon it a crown of gold. 
Verse 12: 
Cast four rings of gold. 
Verse 13: 
Make staves and overlay them with gold. 
Verse 17: ty 
; twocubitsanda half s. 
Sethe C K and a Ralf ft breadth thereof. 
Verse 18: 
And thou shalt make two cherubims of gold. 
Verse 24: 
ana thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, and make thereto a crown of 
gold. 
Verse 25: 
And thou shalt make a golden crown. 
Verse 26: 
And thou shalt make for it four rings of gold. 
Verse 28: 
And thou shalt make the staves of Shittim wood, and overlay them with 
gold that the table may be borne with them. : 
Verse 29: 
And thou shalt make the dishes thereof, and 
thereof, and bowls thereof, to cover withal; of 
them. 
Verse 31: 
candlestick 3 8 es, his bowls, his knops, and 
his flowers shall be of the same. 
Verse 36: 
Their knops and their branches shall be of the same; all of it shall be one 
beaten work of pure gold. 
Verse 37: 
And thou shalt make seven lamps thereof. 
Verse 38: 
And the tongs thereof, and the snuff dishes thereof, shall be of pure gold 
Verse 39: 
Of a talent of pure gold shall he make it, with all these vessels. 
We see here in a single chapter of Holy Bible abundant evi- 
dence that gold was usedin very great profusion. Andthereare 
many other chapters of the Bible where the use of gold is referred 
to in a manner which shows it must have been much more 
abundant in very ancient times than at the present period. 
In the thirty-sixth chapter of Exodus I read from the follow- 
8 
erse 13: 


And he made 50 taches of gold. 


Verse 34: 
And he overlaid the boards with gold. And made their rings of gold, tobe 
places for the bars, and overlaid the bars with gold. 
Verse 36: 
And he made thereunto four pillars, and overlaid them with gold. Their 
hooks were of gold. 
Verse 38: 
And their fillets with gold. 
I also read from First Kings, chapter vi. 


Verse 20: 


And the oracle in the forepart was twenty cubits in length and twent 
cubits in breadth and twenty cubits in the height thereof; and he overlaid it 


with pure gold. 
Verse 21: 
So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold; and he made a pan 
tition by the chains of gold before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold. 
We also read from First Kings, chapter ix. 
Verse 14: 
And Hiram sent to the King six score talents of gold. 


I also read from First Kings, chapter x. 
Verse 14: 


Now the weight of gola that come to Solomon in one year was six hun- 
gred three score and six talents of gold. 


Verse 15: 
Besides that he had of the merchantmen, and of the trafic of the spice 


— and of ali the kings of Arabia, and of the governors of the 
try. 


8 
pure gold shalt thou make order to prevent the 


Verse 16: 
And King Solomon made two hundrad targets of beaten gold; six hundred 
shekels of gold went to one target. 
Verse 17: 


And he made three hundred shields of beaten d; three pound of gold 
2 — to one shield; and the King put them in the house of the forest of 
on. 


Verse 18: 

Moreover, the King made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it with the 
best gold. a 

Verse 21: 

And all of King Solomon’s drinking vessels were of gold, and all of the 
vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure go! 

Verse 22: 


For the King had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram; once 
in three years came the navy of Tharshish bringing gold. 


Verse 25: 
a they brought every man his present, vessels of silver and vessels of 
go 


I also read from First Chronicles, chapter xxii. 

Verse 14: 

ners prepared for the House of the Lord a hundred thousand talents of 
gold. 


Besides the verses I have read, I have before me two hundred 
and fifty verses from the Bible speaking of gold. 

I also have before me in all one hundred and twelve verses 
from the Bible speaking of silver. 

With all this evidence I feel that we would be justified in as- 
suming that prior to the Christian era the production of gold 
and silver was equal to the production during any period of the 


| world. If that were true, the production prior to the Christian 


era would have been ten times the production during the last 
400 years, reaching the enormous sum of $82,143,030,000; but in 
ssibility of making too high an estimate, 
we will assume that the production during the 5,497 years prior 
to 1493 was at a very much lower figure. 

During the last four hundred years we have authentic records 
of the production of $8,214,303,000 of gold and $9,726,072,000 of 
silver. The Roman Empire alone at the Christian era had 
metallic money to the amount of $1,800,000,000. It would be no 
exaggeration to assume that the production of gold and silver 
during the five thousand four hundred and ninety-seven years 
preceding the discovery of America was at least three times as 
much as it was in the last four hundred years. That would make 
a total production to date of $32,817,212,000 of gold and $38,904,- 
288,000 of silver. 

The entire amount of gold we now have in the world is $3,- 
582,605,000, and the total amount of silver in the world is $4,042,- 
700,000, showing that the amount of gold and silver in the world 
which has not been consumed by the arts or lost or destroyed is 
only about one-tenth of the production. This fact, together with 
the demand which we see to-day for the precious metals for the 
arts shows that there is no possible danger of any excess of coin- 
age of the precious metals. 

DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES MUST BE REDEEMED. 


The money promised by the Chicago platform is what the peo- 


ple demand. 

This is honest money. It is honest politics. It is honest 
statesmanship. Itis honesty to the people. 

It is necessary in order to enable Congress to carry out the 
other financial pledges, and by repealing the 10 per cent tax, re- 
store to the sovereign States of the Union theirsovereign rights 
to enact laws to regulate their own financial affatys. 

The Democratic Campaign Book for 1890, page 374, says: 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY ON SILVER. 


The records of the Fifty-first Congress show that the Democratic Senators 
and Representatives are practically a unit in support of the free and unlim- 
ited co! of the white metal. 

Zos Democratic platform of 1884, reaffirmed in 1888, spoke as follows on the 
co : 


Ws believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- g 


tion, and a circula medium convertible into such money without loss. 

The e platform of 1888 spoke thus: 

„The, publican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money.” 

The meaning of these declarations can be best learned from the history of 
silver-coinage measures in Con: 

In all its years of power the Democratic party never enacted a law to de- 
monetize silver, but constantly and unceasingly maintained its free and 
unlimited coinage from 1792 to 1873, when the Republicans, being in a lar; 
majority in both Houses of Congress and hav: all departments of 
Government, enacted a law in February prohibiting the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar. 

In November, 1877, a Democratic House of Representatives enacted a free- 
silver coinage bill, which went to its grave in the Republican Senate, 


The book then proceeds to give the vote upon silver showing 
that the Democratic vote in the House in 1877 was 97 votes for the 
free coinage of silver and only 10 against it. Various other votes 
upon the silver question are then given, including the vote of 
June 7, 1890, at which time the House gave a direct vote upon 
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the question of free coinage. The Democrats in the House were 
almost solid for free co only 13 Demecrats voting against 
the bill, and of that thirteen but three are now members of Con- 
bees and these three all represent banking constituencies, one 

m the city of Boston, one from the city of Philadelphia, and 
one from the city of Albany. 

Among those who voted for free coinage, I recall BRECKIN- 
RIDGE of Arkansas, BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, BYNUM, 
CaRUTH, CATCHINGS, CLARKEof Alabama, CRANE, CRISP, ED- 
UN DS,. McCPEARY of Kentucky, MONTGOMERY, OATES, O’FER- 
RALL, OUTHWAITE, SPRINGER, STONE of Kentucky, TUCKER, 
TURNER, WASHINGTON, and the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

With this overpowering expression of the Democracy in favor 

free fresh in the minds of the e, the election of 
1890 took place and resulted in the great Democratic victory 
which gave us 150 Democratic majority. 

This vote in favor of free coinage was made a very prominent 
feature in the 3 It was made very noticeable in the 
cam books, it was regarded as a declaration and pledge 
on the part of the Democracy for free coinage. 

Two years later, in 1892, the Democratic party again went be- 
fore the people on the tive declaration favor of the free 
coinage of silver. 

The platform pledged the party to the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the country and to the coinage 
of both gold and silver, without discriminating against either 
metal and charge for mintage, but upon the condition that the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal and in- 
trinsic value. 


THE NEW YORK PRESS INTERPRET THE CHICAGO PLATFORM FOR FREE 
SILVER. 


The press of the United States were emphatic in interpreting 
this platform of the Democratic party as a pledge for free silver. 

Just after the Democratic convention adjourned, the New 
York World asserted that the Democratic silver plank was 

r than the silver plank in the Republican platform. It 

went beyond this, and stated that that was the general opinion 
of conservative men. 

In its issue of June 27 the New York World editorially said: 

It is the general opinion of conservative men that the Democratic silver 
plank is stronger than the Republican. 

The New York World also said in the same issue: 

re perfec and e. Every voter willknowfor 

ker ke aes an. Every craven 

The New York Herald not only concurred with the World, but 
emphatically indorsed the silver plank of the Democratic plat- 


In its leading editorial of June 24, 1892, this great paper said: 


The platform is squarely representative of Democratic . es. Itis 
right = the tariff. richt ok silver, and right in its denunc lation ‘ot Repub- 


extravagance. It already commended itself to sense of 

those who have care: read it, and will still further comm: itself when 
We get into the thick of battle. 

The New York Tribune also asserted that a t majority of 


the Democratic convention was un 
silver platform. It then discusses 
It is a free-silver platform. 
The 1 of the New York Tribune in its leading edi- 
torial of June 23, 1892, headed The Democratic Platform,” was 
The Democratic platform is not an honest one. 
It then proceeds to criticise it, and finally says: 


Everybody knows that the great majority of the convention was disposed 
to soon an unequivocal free-silver platform. If it is honest in any Sespect 
the pinea means the free coinage of silver. 

Itis a free-silver platform with a trickery in the form of utterance. 


In reply to the assertions now being made by the New York 
World and prominent gold-standard Democrats, that the main 
issue last year was a demand for the repeal of the Sherman act, 
I will quote an unequivocal refutation on this point, whichI find 
inthe New York World of June 27, 1892. Ina leading editorial 
of that date that influential paper said: 

Whatever the platforms may say, however, the silver issue is not in the 
present campaign. As the World has 3 this issue has been sent to the 
rear, behind the tariff, the foce bill, and billion-dollarism. 

And to show that the New York World in 1892 fully approved 
of the demand of the Democratic platform for the co: of both 

d and silver, without discrimination of either metal, and the 

urther demand for such legislation as shall insure the mainte- 

nance of the parity of the two metals, I will read another para- 

Sv from tho same editorial of the New York World of June 27. 
t says: 

Not only is the silver question not an issue In the present campaign, but 
there is a wholesome sign in the excellent Democratic that when it 
comes up for serious consideration it will be dealt with on business and 
economic prineipics and will not be made the sport of politics. 


A large element of the Democratic party are here ready and 


uivocally in favor of a free- 
e subject, and says: 


anxious to comply with this demand of the Democratic platform. 
They are here using every effort to deal with this question upon 
business principles. They are endeavoring to obtain considera- 


tion for bills provid: 

silver in the silver do 

the gold dollar. 
THIRTY-ONE STATE PLATFORMS FOR SILVER. 

Not only did the Democratic platform promise the people free 
silver, but in addition to that thirty-one States, in their con- 
ventions, adopted free-silver pire and substantially all of 
the Congressional districts which expressed themselves on the 
subject were emphatic for free coinage. The New York Tribune 
of June 21, 1892, refers to this subject in these words: 

Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has declared for 
free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses has voted 
for free-silver bills with substantial unanimity. 

One of these thirty-ons States was the State of Alabama, which 
in the State convention expressed itself unequivocally for silver. 

ca from the fourth plank of the Alabama State platform 
0 2: 

That the Democratic party of Alabama expresses its condemnation of the 
Re zan party for their administration of the finances of the country, 
unuer which the demand of the people for a sufficient circulating medium 
has been ignored, and silver has been driven from its time-honored and 
rightful place and uses under the Constitution of the United States, where 
3 wae maintained so long as our party had control of the national legisla- 

So thoroughly was it understood that the people throughout 
the United States were in favor of free coinage that the Repub- 
lican party did notdare go into the canvass without sores | e- 
coinage banners to the breeze, It 8 the poopie that 
words could express in the line of free coinage, but the trouble 
with that party was that the people had learned to put no confi- 
dence in their pwagos: 

The Republican convention seemed to realize this, and en- 
deavored to meet the exigency with an effort to outstrip the 
Democratic party in fulsome expressions in favor of silver. Not 
only were they profuse in the extreme in favor of silver coinage, 
but they even went so far both in 1884 and 1888 as to condemn 
the policy of the Democratic Administration for what they chose 
to term the efforts of Democracy to demonetize silver. 

REPUBLICAN PLEDGES IN FAVOR OF SILVER. 


1 read from page 19 of the Republican Campaign Book of 


In its last national platform the Republican party 
“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the poliey of the Democratic tration in its 


efforts to demonetize silver.“ 758 is 95 * — 
e Republican Congress 791 aga 
ocratic mem than which 


Inconformity with this pie 
the unanimous opposition of bers, a silver b 


there has been no more useful and inspiring actsince the resumption of spe- 
payments. It provides, in brief, that the Secretary of the Treas shall 
hase 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, at the market price, issue 
ent thereof legal-tender ‘treasury notes, redeemable in coin. This 

an annual increase in money of over 860,000,000, 


The Republican Campaign Book, same page, then says: 

The Democratic Bland act afforded an annual increase of $24,000,000. 

The book then goes on to assert that the $60,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes issued under the Sherman act is as and must 
under all circumstances remain as good as any money the world 
has ever seen. 5 

REPUBLICANS EULOGIZE THE SHERMAN ACT. 

The language used was in these words: 

The money provided by the present Republican Congress is as good and 
must in all circumstances remain as good as any money the world has ever 
seen. 

Here was a positive declaration that the Sherman act was giv- 
ing the people annually $60,000,000 of the best money the world 
has ever seen, and Republican criticism of the Democratic Bland 
act was that it gave the people but $24,000,000 when the Sher- 
man act gave them $60,000,000, and yet those same Republicans 
are so faithless to the people as to stand in an almost solid pha- 
lanx, using every possible effort to take away from the ag 
every dollar of the money which they assert is the best the 
world has ever seen, and the reason they now give for this action 
is, that these Treasury notes are dishonest money. 

Now, each dollar which is now seit issued under the Sher- 
man act at the present price of silver is based upon almost twice 
as much silver as the dollars were based u which were being 
issued in 1890 when the Republicans said the Sherman-act 
Treasury notes” were as poot as any money the world has ever 
seen. 

But Republicans do not stop at these pledges to the people 
with r to their adv of free coinage of silver. 

The silver plank in the Republican platform of 1892 were in 
these words: 


for the coinage of silver, in which the 
rshall be equal in value to the gold in 


declared this doctrine: 


SILVER AND CURRENCY. 


11 auieanne toe Gas or t favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
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y, with such restrictions and under such prov! to be determined 
‘by legislation. as will secure the maintenance of the parity of the values of 


so that the purchas and debt- wer of the dollar, 
e gold, or paper, s be at all ane tae 
And their candidate, President Harrison, in his letter of ac- 
tance indorsed all that had been said by his party and used 
this emphatic and unmistakable language: 
CORSAGE AND CURRENCY. 

The resolution of the convention in favor of bimetallism declares, I think 
the true and necessary conditions of a movement that has, upon these lines, 
my cordial adherence and support. I am thoroughly convinced that the free 
co of silver at such a N gold as will maintain the eqality in their 
commercial uses of the two coined dollars would conduce to the prosperity 
of all the great producing and commercial nations of the world. z 

The Republican Campaign Book, pages 157 to 165, then devotes 
a chapter in eulogy of the Sherman act and its effects, and un- 
blushingly charges Democrats with having demonetized silver. 

They also assert that the Bland act was a Republican measure. 

They say, page 163: A 4 

Republican Senate in 1878 provi for 
eee ee k t me Say: ly denounced by Ducnoernts; but, after, 
twelve years of experience, was found to have done no harm. 

I wish to call attention to this remarkable fact. : 

This paragraph which I take from pago 203 of the Republican 
Campaign Book of 1892 refers to the -Allison act. 

It will be observed that they claim that this act was formed 
by the Republican party, and they claim only last year that it 
was beneficial and was found to have done no harm, and yet this 
is the very law which the Republicans re on June 14, 1890, 
and it is this same act which the Republicans are using every 
effort in their power to prevent being restored. 

The Republican party fully understood that the best interests 
of the great masses the le demanded a more abundant 
volume of money and that bimetallism was essential to attain this 
deserved end. Ea 

The Republicans realized that these propositions were so self- 
evident, and they so fully appreciated that the people would not 
support a party which did not subscribe to them, that they 
incorporated in their campaign book a distinctannouncement in 
favor of these principles. 

Tread from the Republican Campaign Book, page 157: 

Some money lenders who are money monopolists want scarcer money that 
it may be dearer. The honest wage-earners, the tillers of the soil, and other 

ucers who would rob no man, waut more money but good money. More 
F required by the constant growth of commerce and 
In the next paragraph, the same page, the book says: 
favored money monopolists, a contraction of the cur- 
oa ö volume of po Pre poets which, with growing business 
would involve a relative con 

In the great anxiety of the Republican party to secure votes 
they proceed in the next paragraph of their campaign book to 
use these expressions: 

The subhead of this paragraph is as.follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN A BIMETALLIC PARTY. 


The book then says: 


Wine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. 
used. because 


2 want both money metal. 
they believe both needed to sustain 


the world's commerces 

their wishes. 

and his vege 

ainlyshow. The Republican platform declares for bimetallism, and in that 
—— faithfully represents the à 


TRIBUNE, RECORDER, AND WORLD ON REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

Not only was their campaign book emphatic in interpreting 
their platform and principles as unqualified in advocacy of free 
silver, but the leading Republican organ, the NewYork bune, 
was explicit in that interpretation, and even went further, and 
added its approval and admiration for the free-silver plank of the 

latform upon which they were to ask the people of the United 
States to retain them in power. 

Remember that the Republican platform of 1892 said: 

The American people from condition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money. 

The New York Tribune of June 10, 1892, in its leading edi- 
torial on the Minneapolis platform says: 


The 3 a frank 8 to the gti —.— a Aaa von the 
work of the Congress o „and appeals out hesitation e re- 
. that work thus tar realized. 
The declaration on the silver question is equally free from ambiguity. 


The New York Tribune very properly says that this— 

Declaration on the silver question is free from ambiguity. 

And it speaks of the pride of the Republicans in what the Trib- 
une calls the great work of the Republican Congress of 1890 in 


enacting the Sherman law. 
And the Tribune appeals without hesitation to the results of 
that work. 


Bear in mind that this New York Tribune, which was so em- 
phatic for bimetallism and free silver coinage pending an elec- 


tion, is, if possible, more emphatic in precisely the other di- 
rection when bills are before Congress to demonetize silver. 

I especially call attention to its editorial of February, 1885, and 
r 1893, and since the present Congress has been in ses- 
sion. 

The contrast between its editorials just before the national 
Spano and just after, are as marked as it is possible for tħem 

The leading editorial in the New York Recorder of August 
20, 1893, says: 

The Recorder desires it to be distinctly understood that it is making its 
fight for free silver coinage ef within the lines of the Republican party, 
as laid down in the Minneapolis platform of 1892, which declared that— pe 


“The American people. from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 


money.’ 
That was the upon which Mr. Harrison was renominated last 


declaration 
year by his party for the Presidency. 
An election is now pending. 
The Recorder is an extreme Republican paper, and its editor 
knows that expressions like the above will help his party. 


Mr. Pulitzer’s paper, of course, criticised the silver plank of 
the Republican platform, but it asserted that the platform de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism, and that it indorsed the existing 


Sherman law. 

The New York World of June 10, 1892, in its editorial on the 
Minneapolis platform, says: 

The silver plank upon for a Republican convention is a dishonest 


dodge and a continent-wide straddle, 
It declares in favor of bimetallism“ under such tions of yr fp 


ual. 
an indorsement of the exis silver law. 
to placate the voters of the silver and inflation States, and at tne 
same not to offend the friends of honest monéy, the Republican plat- 
form makers have left their party liable to fall between two very widely 
Separated stools. 


UNBLUSHING FALSEHOOD OF THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN BOOK. 

The Republican Campaign Book, page 157, then proceeds to 
make the most unblushing, false assertion that was ever placed 
in adocument asking party support of the people. The asser- 
tion is in these words: 

Ey h t f > 
. ᷣ⅛— to a larger nse ot alier 

Every panio man knows thatnotonly is thisstatement untrue, 
but that it is exactly the reverse of truth. Every poe man 
knows that in 1873, when the Republican party was in controlof 
every branch of the Government, that party demonetized silver. 
Every public man knows that after the Democratic House had 
in 1877, passed a free-silver coinage bill at 16 to 1, that the pill 
was defeated in a Republican Senate. 

The bill I refer to the House on November 5, 1877, just 
twenty days after the meeting of that Congress and one week 
after the committees were appointed. 

One hundred and sixty-threemembers voted for the free-coin- 
age bill, and only 34 voted against it, a little bevy of Republi- 
cans, with a sprinkling of some dozen Democratic bank 

residents, gold standard Democrats who represented bank- 
constituencies, but the bill was passed by the Democratic 

ty, such grand Democratsas Blount, Carlisle, Forney, Sunset 
‘Garth, Herbert, Kelly, Hewitt, R. Q. MILLS, and Reagan. 

The bill provided for the free coi of silver dollars contain- 
ing 371 grains of pure silver and 4124 grairs of standard silver, 
90 per cent fine. 

I read a statement of the bill from the RECORD of November 
5, 1877, page 241: 


The first section vides that there shall be coined at the several mints 


except where otherwise 

any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same 

age mint or assay office to be coined into such dollars 

the same eo conditions as gold bullion is deposited forcoinage 
W. 


This is the bill which, after passing a Democratic House by a 
vote of 163 to 34, was defeated in a Repubiican Senate. 


A similar bill eda Democratic House in 1876, and that also 
died in a Repu Senate. 
Every public man knows that the Democrats succeeded, in 


spite of the veto of the Republican President, in securing a coin- 
age of at least 2,000, 000 ounces of silver per month, and that the 
Republican party again came into power, controlling absolutely 
every branch of the Government, and repealed this law, against 
the solid vote of the Democratic party, and enacted the Sherman 
law, which was as far as they could go in the direction of silver 
demonetization, and to-day that same Republican party stands in 
an almost solid phalanx, using every possible effort to wipe from 
the statute books every line and word which authorizes the coin- 
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age of silver, thus pecan Me ric eee | entered into by 
Rothschild, Lombard street, Wall street,and the Republican 
party, to deprive silver of its monetary functions and place this 
pee like the imperial governmenisof Europe, upon the gold 
5 j 

And yet this ty with such a record, had the unblushing 
audacity to insult the intelligence of the American people by 
going into canvass with such assertion, professions, and promises, 
as I have read. 

I respectfully submit that it would Harai pa possible for a 
party to express more extreme sentiments in favor of bimetal- 

than those uttered by Republican pasty managers when 
soliciting the confidence and votes of the people. 
REPUBLICAN FAITHLESSNESS, 

For a series of years this party had, in convention and out of 
convention, in season and out of season in Congress and out of 
Congress, reiterated over and over again, their devotion to and 
pledges for free-silver coinage; but when Harrison was elected, 
and Republicans became intrusted with full control of every de- 

ent of the Government, instead of fulfilling their pledges, 

ey, on the contrary, deliberately repealed the Bland-Allison 

silver-coinage law against the opposition of the solid Demo- 
cratic party, and enacted in its place the Sherman law. 

By the repeal of the Bland act Republicans took one step to- 
ward the gold standard, and now they seek the e 
repeal of the Sherman act to complete their work, and in viola- 
tion of these pledges utterly destroy silver as a legal-tender 
money, and effectually and forever make this Republic, like im- 
perial Germany, Austria, and England, a gold-standard plutoc- 


racy. 

The effect of the demonetization of silver by the United States 
will be to set many agencies in motion to still further enhance 
the value of gold. 

Already, the metropolitan press demand an immediate issue of 
bonds for the purpose of buying gold. 

EFFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION, 

This contention that bonds be issued and gold be bought is re- 
iterated day after day. An increased demand for gold will of 
necessity enhance its value and purchasing power, and all other 
products, including silver, will apparently decline in value. 

This will tend to drive other nations to the gold standard, and 
the action of the United States will very probably be followed 
by France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Netherlands, 
and Turkey, or at least, some of these nations. 

None of them have one-tenth the interest in silver coinage 
that we have. 

The United States produces about twenty times as much silver 
as the combined production of all these nations. And leaving 
out France, the United States has four times as much legal-tender 
silver as is held by all the other nations I have mentioned com- 
bined. 

It is evident that to pos these nations, or even a part of them, 
on the gold standard they would be compelled to buy gold, and 
that would of necessity enhance its value. 

It would in reality cause a scramble for this metal, and the 
result would be disastrous to all debtor nations. It would be 
equally disastrous to the farmers of.the United States, as it has 
been clearly shown thatit would accelerate the fallin the price 
of all farm products. 

Republicans meet these undeniable facts by telling the farmer 
that the low price of his pregunta is compensa by the low 
price of the manufactured articles which he is compelled to 

urchase. 

f These artful Republicans then go to the half-paid factory hand 
and tell him his low wages is compensated for by the low price 
of farm products. 

MONETARY OOMMISSION DEMANDS FREE SILVER COINAGE. 

The monetary commission investigated this subject, spen 
- years at their labors. The report is dated March 2, 1877, using 
these words (I read from page 49): 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted 
to $1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had sunk to less than 
#200, . During this period a must extraordinary and baleful change 
took place in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, and com- 
merce, arts, wealth, and om all disa; The people were reduced 
W po and misery to the most degraded conditions of serfdom and 

very. e disintegration of society was almost complete. The condi- 
tions of life were so hard that individual selfishness was the only thing con- 
sistent with the instinct of self-preservation. All public spirit, all generous 
emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriveled and ppeared as the 
volume of money shrunk and as prices fell. 

I admit that there are other causes than the shrinkage of money 
for the fearful conditions of society during the Dark Ages, but 
there is no question but that it was due very largely to that 
cause. The report then proceeds in these words 


e Ap sgn no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman 
Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this en- 
down of the framework of society, but it was certainly coin- 
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historical parallel, Wee crumbling of den egg ent oven ae ee 
g 0 
with the shrinkage in the stock of money and the fali! ‘peices, e 
Bear in mind that this condition continued until after the dis- 
covery of America, and until the discovery of the rich sil ver 
mines of Potosi. During the ten years from 1546 to 1555 the 
production of silver averaged $17,000,000 a year, and this inflow 
of the precious metals to Europe was the beginning of a new 
dawn to civilization. The report of the monetary commission 
in alluding to the energizing influence caused by the shipping of 
silver from the mines of Potosi, says: 


It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices to enable the society to 
reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of feudalism, to relight 
and uplift the almost extinguished torch of civilization. 

The commission further discusses this subject in these words: 


That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decre money and 
falling prices, and that the recovery therefrom and the comparative pros- 
perity which followed the d rey: of America were due to an increasing 
supply, the precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surprising or 
unreasonable when the noble functions of 3 considered. Money is 
4 etas instrument of association, the very fiber of social organism, the 
vi force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money civilization 
could not have had a boan ; with a diminishing supply it must lan- 
guish and, unless relieved, finally perish. 

I now read from page 51: 


It is in a volume of money keeping even pace with advancing population 
and commerce, and in the resulting steadiness of prices, that the wholesome 
nutriment of a healthy vitality is to be found. 

I also read from page 53: 


While the volume of money is decreasing, even although very slowly, the 
value of each unit of money Is increasing ee ee ratlo, and prop- 
erty is tal in price. Those who have contrac to pay money find that 
itisconstantly becoming more diMicult to meet their engagements. The 
margins of securities melt rapidly away, and the confiscation by the cred- 
4 of the property on which they are based becomes only a question of 


. 

The report of the monetary commission, from which I read 
these extracts, was created by an act of Congress, and consisted 
of three Senators, three members of the House, and three Sec- 
retaries. 

FRANCE CONSERVATIVE ON SILVER. 

The French officials have always considered this subject in a 
conservative and business-like manner. 

In 1869 a French commission on finance, in reporting to that 
Government on Ser fe epee very frankly stated the effect of 
both the single and double standards. In behalf of the gold 
standard it says: 

That the prices of property had risen in co: uence of wars and the in- 
creased output of precious metals, and that it affected unfavorably all that 
portion of the population who had fixed salaries and incomes. 

This is a statement that I think no well-informed man will 
question, and it is certainly a strong argument against the gold 
standard in this country, and shows that the farmers will be in- 
jured by any system which reduces the price of products. 

On the other hand, in favor of the double standard, the Com- 
mission said: 

That the output of the precious metals had not increased faster than the 
business of the world, as shown by the exchanges, but that each had shown 
an increase of about 3 per cent par annum, thereb: 3 equilib- 
rium. Besides that, it was a time to demonetize silver while the out- 

ut of gold was falling off, inasmuch as it was $200,000,000 in 1853 and only 

140,000,000 in 1869. 

There is no question but that the world’s output of gold was 
less in 1869 than it was in 1853, but the French report is a little 
in error in putting the output in 1853 at $200,000,000. The fall- 
ing off of the production of gold in the United States during that 
period was very great. In 1853 we produced $65,000,000, in 1869 
our production had fallen to $49,500,000, and it has now. fallen to 
$32,000,000. These figures speak in tones of thunder in denun- 
ciation of a law which would confine the coin basis or founda- 
tion of the money in the United States to a metal which js so 
rapidly decreasing in production. 

e facts I have stated make it evident that the reasons given 
in the French report against the demonetization of silver in 
1869 have become stronger nearly every year since the report 
was made. The business of the world been constantly in- 
greased, and therefore the demand for coin as the basis of paper- 
money circulation has become more and more necessary every 

ear, and yet from that time to this date the production of gold 

been constantly on the decrease, averaging since the date of 
that report only $111,822,000. 
ENGLAND EMPHATIO FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 
In nearly all the speeches made in favor of unconditional re- 
pas we are told that the passage of this bill will cause England 

rmany, Holland, and other gold-standard countries to abandon 
their present system and agree to free and unlimited coinage of 
silver upon the same conditions that gold is coined., It seems 
to be incredible that intelligent gentlemen would allow them- 
selves to be so deceived and deluded. 

For three-qnarters of a century England has been using all 
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possible efforts to induce or compel debtor nations to demone- 
tize silver. She has persuaded, threatened, bullied, and bribed. 
Anyone who will r the expressions of English statesmen in 
the British Parliament and in the monetary conferences of the 
last twenty-five years must be convinced that international bi- 
metallism can not be obtained by our demonetizing silver. We 
would be doing just what England is using every effort to in- 
duce, and, if possible, compel us to do. 

During the Balisbury government it did seem for a time that bi- 
metallismin England was possible. There wasa strong pressure 
from English officials in India, who sought to have the double 
standard in England and all her colonies, because with the dou- 
ble standard in India they would be paid in gold, but now that 
England virtuålly established the gold standard in that country 
these officials receive all they sought, and we need not expect 
any further advocacy of bimetallism from that quarter. ith 
that hope gone we may assume that England will be more tena- 
cious than ever. 

I have before me some expressions which Iwill read. The re- 
port of the American commissioners to the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Paris, dated October 17, 1878, page 8, says: 

The English delegation,while strongly deprecating the crusade against 


silver, nevertheless declared that England would not recede from the mone- 
tary legislation of 1816, establishing the‘ single gold-standard.’ 


AMERICAN DEMANDS AT MONETARY CONFERENCE IN 1878. 

On the 16th of August, 1878, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Groesbeck, Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Horton, the commissioners on the part of the 
United States, submitted to the conference the two following 
propositions: 

1. It is the os of this assembly that it is not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and in the United States of 
America. On the contrary, the assembly ves that itis desirable that 
the unrestricted co: of silver, and its use as money of unlimited legal 
tender, should be retained where they exist, and, as far as practicable, re- 
stored where they have ceased to exist. 

8 — ioe both gold and silver as unlimited legal-tender money may be 
First By equalizing them at a relation to be fixed by international agree- 
Maecondly. By granting to each metal, at the relation fixed, equal terms of 
coinage, making no discrimination between them. 5 

We seo here that fifteen years ago the delegates on the part of 
the United States were demanding some of the same principles 
which are enunciated in the Democratic platform of last year. 

The Democratic platform of 1892expressed willingness to make 
another attempt at international agreement, but the convention 
declined to allow the prosperity of the United States to depend 
entirely upon obtaining the consent or coöperation of European 
powers, and, therefore, the platform also demanded and promised 
the people coinage of silver on the same terms as gold *‘ by such 
safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals.” 

In 1878 our commissioners did not demand any special ratio, 
but left that to be fixed by international agreement. If there 
had been any inclination on the part of the gold-standard coun- 
tries to join the United States in bimetallism they would cer- 
tainly have acceded to these propositions; but what was the sur- 

rise of our commissioners to be informed that Belgium, Norway, 

weden, and England had sent commissioners with positive in- 
structions against entering into any agreement whatever for the 
coinage of silver. Mr. Goschen, the lish delegate, said: 

Bagara had plainly stated her intentions of maintaining her gold stand- 
ard; Norway had said so, too; Germany was of the same opinion, while the 
Latin Union was not at present disposed to resume the free coinage of silver 
or depart from the ratio of 15} to 1, by which they are now bound. 

We see here that Mr. Goschen expressed himself in the plain- 
est possible language as the determination of England to maintain 
her gold standard, and it seems from his speech that he had a 
right to yf with equal positiveness as to the determination of 
Norway, Germany, and the Latin Union. It is, therefore, clear 
that in 1878 these nations had determined not to consent to the 
co e of silver upon any ratio, even though it should be fixed 
by an international agreement, in which they would have a 
controlling voice. Theconditions which made it to England’s 
advantage to maintain the gold standard at that time have more 
than doubled during the last fifteen years. England has now 
become acreditor nation, to an amount of not less than $10,000,- 


: THE ROTHSCHILDS DEMAND CHEAP FARM PRODUCTS. 

Every poesio contraction of the money in the world will add 
to the value of this vast accumulation of wealth which is owing 
to the paapa of that nation. That England’s desire to extend 
the gold standard to all debtor countries has become intensified 
was very manifest in the monetary conference at Brussels in 
1892. Her delegate, through Mr. Rothschild, not only was very 
emphatic in his statement that England would not join in the 
coinage of silver, but he even went so far as to ask the people 
of the United States to partially demonetize silver in our own 
land, and to agree that the price should be kept as low as 83 
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cents an ounce, and when he was reminded that such a course 
would cause a falling price of commodities and distress, this great 
capitalist of the house of Rothschild unfeelingly replied: 

ch hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter instead of 456. is rather a blessing than 


Another English delegate, Hon. Sir Rivers Wilson, speaking 
for his colleagues, expressed in a few emphatic words the deter- 
mined devotion of England to the single standard. He said: 

Our faith is that of the school of monometallism, pure and simple. 

I think this is sufficient proof of the folly of passing the re- 
peal bill and thus placing our country upon the gold standard, 
with the hope of returning to bimetailism with the aid of Eng- 
land. But there is abundant more proof that if this is done 
our country will never again coin silver as standard money. 

MR. GLADSTONE AGAINST SILVER. 
Only last February a proposition was made in the House of Com- 
mons for reconvening the Brussels conference. The prime 
minister of England, William E. Gladstone, was very prompt 
to express his . of any conference which looked to 
— 10 restoration of silver money. In speaking of England he 
said: 

it is the great creditor country of the world; of that there can be nodoubt 
whatever; and it is 5 great creditor country of the world. I 
Suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. Iam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the y which the United om 
holds barons the limits of the United K. om; but of this I am well con- 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of ons. 

One thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and inadequate 
estimate. Two thousand millions, or something even more than that, is 
very likely to be nearer the mark. 

This expression of Mr. Gladstone was met with exclamations 
of approval. Ofcourse the prime minister, ins ing of 2,000,- 
000,000, referred to that number of pounds, sterling pounds; and 
when he told the House of Commons that something more than 
2,000,000,000 sterling was due to England from foreign countries, 
it meant that more than $10,000,000,000 was owed the people of the 
United Kingdom. The rime minister then proceeds with an 
air of sarcasm to ask whether England is called upon to sacri- 
fice a part of the debt due her by the substitution of inferior or 
cheaper money. Mr. Gladstone proceeds in this language: 

I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 


5 1 and establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions or 
fifteen hundred miilions of money which we have got abroad, it is a very se- 
ther countries. 

We have nothing to pay to them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior terial, 
of a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and with for more. 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter.] 

Mr. Gladstone knows full well that when money is abundant 
it has less purchasing power than when restricted in volume. 
Therefore as a defender of the great creditor nation of which he 
is prime minister, he opposes any measures which would in- 
crease the coinage of the world. Mr. Gladstone continued in 
these words: 

This splendid spirit of crete ns, LA which we can not too highly p 
because I have no doubt all this is foreseen, would result in our making a 
present of fifty or a hundred millions to the world. It would be thank: 
accepted, but I think that the gratitude for your benevolence would be mixed 
with very grave misgiving as to your om. x 

The veteran statesman then proceeds to tell the people of Eng- 
land that they must pause and consider for themselves, once, 
twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on 
which they have erected a great commercial fabric. He says: 


I have shown why we should pause and consider for ourselves once, twice, 
and thrice before departing from the solid ground on which you have within 
the last half century erected a commercial fabric unknown in the whole his- 
tory of the world—before departing from that solid ground you should well 
consult and well consider and take no nep except such as you can well jus- 
tify to your own understanding, to your fellow-countrymen, and to those who 
come after us 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSION AGAINST SILVER. 

But we have even more emphatic proof than this of the unal- 
terable determination of the British Government to maintain 
the gold standard in England and use her best endeavors to 
establish it in all countries of which she isacreditor. The re- 
port of the Royal British Commission expressed this determina- 
tion in no uncertain terms. It plainly asserts that as England 
is largely a creditor of debts payable in gold, that any change 
which would cause the rise in the price of commodities, or what 
is the same thing, a diminution of the purchasing power of gold, 
would be to the disadvantage of England. The report of the 
commission contained these words: 


That it must be remembered that England is largely a creditor country 
of debts payable in gold, and that any change which entails a diminution 
of the purchasing power of gold would be to the disadvantage of England. 

The Royal Commission then proceeds to call the attention of 
Parliament to gold-producing Australia, and the other gold- 
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88 colonies of great Britain, and the commission cautions 
liament against any step which would depreciate that metal. 
The exact language of the commission on point was as I will 


The interest of our Australian and other gold-prod' colonies, at which 
already consid 


we have must also be ered. deposits of gold 

are one of their pal sources of ‘wealth, and any measure w. tend 

to check or that metal would, in all probability, 
ect the ty of the colonies and react upon the trade of 


inj aff 
the mother country with them. 


Great Britain is ruled Pre wealthy nobilities, and their ex- 


pressions are only accumulative proof that the English Govern- 
ment is administered in their interest, and that the interests of 
the English nobility, like that of the wealthy of all lands, is 
best served by the maintenance of the gold standard. 

With this overwhelming proof as to the unquestioned policy 
of that Government, is there a man in this Congress who can be 
deluded into the hope that England will join in international 


bimetallism? 

And -the proof is Doe oes overwhelming that if we ee the 
pending bill and rer the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, we need not have any hope of its being followed by legisla- 
tion which willincrease the volume of money in our country by 


the p of a law for the co! of one single full purchasing 
debi-paying silver dollar out of silver to be taken from the mines 
or an 


other country. 
The Hon. BOURKE Cooma views on this subject are ver. 
clearly and forcibly expressed in a late article of the Nort 
yee Bas Review. He says: 


The recent ut erances of the President and of the of the Treas- 
, however, appear to settle the question that the present Administration 
to use all the mean; at its command to maintaina gold stand- 


Mr. COCKRAN also says: 
The question of free 
ed from consideration, as nobody deems passes of suc 
Within the limits of possibility during the present Administration. 

We are told that we oug At to repeal the purchasing clause and 
demonetize silver, because it is demanded by the great and pow- 
. of New rak ae z 

ve great, and I may say profound, respect for these super 
daily journals, 
METROPOLITAN PRESS ADVOCATES NEW YORK'S INTEREST. 

I like to see og ang exhibit zeal and determination. I can not 
help but admire earnest efforts of the New York press to se- 
cure the legislation they no doubt believe to be essential to the best 
interest of our coun But the trouble is, the tastes and asso- 
ciationsof the learned and distinguished New York editors have 
thrown them into more intimate association with princes and 
lords and dukes of the old country and the millionaires and bank- 
ers of New York than it has with the honest farmer and bread- 
earner of the great South and West. They sit at the tables of 
the rich men and simultaneously imbibe their wine and views 
DA pe the financial laws which should govern our par peat 

e read of James Gordon Bennett dining and riding and sail- 
ing with the Prince of Wales and other notables. e hear of 
Joseph Pulitzer’s visits to German counts and other people of 
noble blood. We hear of Whitelaw Reid's association of the 
some character, but if Mr. Bennett or the other gentlemen have 
ever been out among the farmers and miners of the South and 
West, this important fact has escaped our notice. 

8 these papers express the views and wishes of the 

le with whom they daily associate. 

The capitalists of Europe tell them they will lend not to 
Americans if they will demonetize silver, and these capitalists 
bg their distinguished guests to fully understand that unless 

is is done the money they have to lend will be turned in other 
directions. 

It is but natural that the surroundings of the great metro- 
poneo press of New York should havea tendency to cause them 

estimate the interest of the entire country very largely by 
what they plainly see is the interest of the people of New York. 

We do not see how it could expect to be otherwise. The great 

rnals are owned and supported by New York men. And it 
proper and right for them to advocate laws which are de- 
manded by their constituencies, and they expeet the journals of 
the South and West to advocate laws which are best adapted to 
the welfare of these ssveral sections of this great country. 

The people of the South have nothing but kind words for these 
great and powerful agencies. 

They have been our defenders when we needed their strong 
arms to shield us from oppression and wrong. 

NEW YORK PRESS DENOUNCED SILVER COINAGE IN 183. 

We do not question the integrity of their motives, but we 
keep in view the influences to which we know they are subjected 
and which we fear affect their judgment. 

It is still fresh in our memory that some eight years the 
game papers were equally emphatic and yehement in their pre- 


of silver by the United States may be ex- 
the a law 


dictions on this great question; and we also see that their pre- 
dictions were as far from the mark then as we think they are 


now. 

In 1884 the law made it imperative upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase and coin not less than 2,000,000 and not 
more than 4,000,000 ounces of silver every month. 

This made an increase in the amount of money in the country, 
which was very distasteful to the moneyed element, and every 
siege era power was brought to bear to bring about a re- 
peal t law. 

During the winter of 1884 and 1885 we were overwhelmed with 
the shout from Wall street and the New York press that unless 
we repealed the law which compelled the Government to annu- 
ally buy and coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver that the United 
States would be denuded of gold and become the dumping 
gi ound of the world for silver. 

NEW YORK BANKERS AND JOURNALS MISTAKEN IN 1888. 

The Democrats did not repeal the law and so far from the pre- 
diction be verified the exact reverse was the result. So far 
from being denuded of gold, the reports of the Treasury show 
that during the four fiscal years of Cleveland’s Administration, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, the imports of gold exceeded the exports 
by $54,772,459, and so far from our country becoming the dump- 
ing ground for silver the same official report shows that during 
sone. e the exports of silver exceeded our imports by 830, 

In compliance with these demands of the bankers and brokers 
a bill was introdueed in 1884 to repeal the law authorizing the 
coins ge of 2,000,000 ounces of silver a month, and we recollect 
that all the metropolitan newspapers of New York and the 
Northeast were vehement in insisting that the law should be 
immediately repealed. It was called the bill to suspend silver 
coinage. 

New York Tribune, February 27, 1885, said: 


Tue Senate at all events ought to send to the Ho uneq 
cal proposition tosuspend r coinage of siver. Sen si 
The New York Herald of February 28, 1885, published and edi- 
torially approved and commended the following prediction with 
regard to the disaster which would befall the country unless 
that law was repealed. 


These the facts of our present condition, our and our dut; 
to avert that danger would seem to be plain. I hope 8 concur wi 
me and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens in deeming it most 


ble by a present suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. I am 
not aware that by any other method is it possible. 

Everybody is well aware of the authorship of the above quo- 
tation. Wesee herea positive assertion in February, 1885, eight 
years and a half ago, that the suspension of the purchase and 
coinage of the 2,000, 000 ounces of silver a month was the on! 
possible way to continue in use the mass of our gold coin as well 
as the mass of silver already coined. 

An editorial in the New York Herald, February 28, 1885, headed 
Mr. Cleveland's silver letter,” said: 


We have been enconraged to expect much from Mr. Cleveland, but we 


hardly looked at this moment for such a thoroughly statesman-like letzer as 


that he has written to Mr. WARNER on the silver question. We print it else- 
where in our columns: It is a masterly exposition of the subject, and treats 
it as it should be treated, as an economie an i not a political problem. 

This is a direct and positive indorsement and adoption by the 
New York Herald of the view expressed in the letter which stated 
that the repeal of the Bland act and the absolute suspension of the 
purchase and coinage of silver in February, 1885, was the only pos- 
sible method to continue in use the gold coin and the silver coin 
then in the country. 

NEW YORK JOURNALS MISTAKEN IN 1885. 

Toshow how mistaken these great journals were in their predic- 
tions we have only to point to the reports of the Treasury, which 
show that the coinage of silver or issue of notes in place of silver 
bullion since that time has more than doubled, and yet both the 
gold and silver continue in use. 

At the time that these statements were made by the New York 
press and the letter referred to was written there were but 198,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars in the United States; whereas 
now there are 419,332,450 standard silver dollars in the country, 
and 3149,000,000 Treasury notes issued upon bullion silver in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Sherman act, making a to al 
of 568,332,450 silver dollars or Treasury notes representing sil- 
ver. 

After the first defeat of the attempt to demonetize silver a 
leading editorial from the New York Tribune of February 28, 
1885, headed Vote on Silver,” said: ; 

A number of blicans would have su ted the mo- 
‘into eae the —— of silver had Rd — — in 1 orm worthy ot 
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Congress: As it was, though objectionable in form, Republicans two toone 
Voted for it. 


This shows that the Republicans were then, as they are now, 
unanimous, or nearly so, in their efforts to demonetize silver. 

If these great newspapers were so thoroughly mistaken then, 
is it not possible that they may be mistaken now? 

COL, JOHN A. COCKERILL ON THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

Col. John A. Cockerill published an article in the Cosmopoli- 
tan entitled Contemporary Journalism.” This article was dis- 
cussed in the magazine called the Review of Reviews, which is 
published simultaneously in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The article is entitled The Trend of the Great Daily.” 
I read from the Review of Reviews, page 450: 

Col. Cockerill paints the evils of nonresident ownership of newspapers, re- 
sulting, as it does, in an absolutely heartless money standard. 

When the success of a paper and the value of its work are gauged by the 
amount of the monthly remittances to the proprietor’s European banker— 


all the rest follows. e managing editor must get money to his proprietor 
if he wishes to retain his position and reputation. 


That many of the owners and editors of the great metropolitan 
newspapers spend much of their time in Europe no one will dis- 
pute; and here we have the statement of Col. Cockerill to that 
effect, who for years had control of the New York World and is 
now the editor of the Commercial Advertiser, which I believe 
is the oldest paper in New York. 

It seems to me that such papers are not safe guides upon the 
uestion in which the interests of European capitalists and Wall 
treet banks, on the one side, and the great body of the American 

people on the other, are so entirely antagonistical. 
NEW YORK PAPERS EDITED FROM EUROPE BY CABLEGRAM. 

In the article written by Col. Cockerill in the Cosmopolitan, to 
which the Review refers, we find special mention of this evil of 
foreign ownership of the metropolitan press in New York. He 
speaks of the fashion of editing daily newspapers by cablegram, 
and he deprecates the effect of such control of the American press. 
He states that it leads to serious results. That the editor of the 
New York paper is beyond the reach of proof sheet and is not ac- 
cessible to direct the policy of the paper, but, says Col. Cockerill, 
the address of the editor's banker in Europe is always known, and 
hither on the first of every month large sums of money is for- 
warded. He then ee on to say that a tendency of nonresident 
ownership of New York papers affects the morale of the paper 
and also affects the treatment of the interestof the people, whose 
trustee the paper professes to be, and which he states are only con- 
sidered from the money point of view. Col. Cockerill winds up 
this branch of the subject by stating that the worst phase of non- 
resident ownership is its heartlessness. 

Although these articles were written a year ago they have 
most accurately foreshadowed the a ling truth, which has 
been so forcibly manifested by the editorials of the New York 

ress during the last four or five months. The Rothschilds, the 

ew York bankers and capitalists may not influence the tone 
and language of the editorials of these papers, but if they do 
not they are precisely the kind of editorials which they would 
desire to have written, and they are precisely the kind of edi- 
torials which would tend to carry outtbe purpose nearest to their 
hearts. I will read some extracts from Col. Cockerill’s article. 
It is in the October number of 1892. On page 699 he says: 


The fashion of editing the more infiuential or the more successful daily 
newspa b; ——— has completely destroyed what little virility was 
left in their edito pages. 6 


On page 700 he says: 


The nonresident ownership of newspapers leads to one serious result, 
Paa I think, es 1 5 considered. EuT ; 
© owner receives from newspa perty, at stat tervals, re- 
reach of proofs. 


turns in money. He is beyond the 
address of his banker is al known. Thither, on the first of every 
month, large sums of money must be forwarded. 


The tendency of nonresident ownership must, therefore, necessarily be to 
measure e y e The morale of the paper, its course 
of public measures, and {ts treatment of the interests of the people, whose 
trustee it professes to be, with such protestations, are considered only trom 
the point of view of the counting room. 

The worst phase of nonresident ownership is its absolute heartlessness. 

Also, on pages 698 and 699 Col. Cockerill says: 


‘The editorlal page has gone steadily to seed in the last decade or two; ithas 
ceased to stand for the views of any vidual, or to represent the demands 
of any preéminent power. z 

The readersof their papers are ignorant of what Whitelaw Reid, James 
Gordon Bennett, or Joseph Pulitzer or says. 

It seems to be incredible, with all these facts before the Amer- 
ican people, that they could be influenced on such a question to 
follow the lead of journals whose editors are so entirely removed 
from them in interest, sympathy, and association. 

That these journals most ably and honestly represent the in- 
terest of the bankers and brokers of New York on the silver 
uestion, Ido not doubt, but they will not contend themselves 
tthey represent the interest of the people of the great South 
and West. 
I-repeat that they are not proper guides for the people of the 


a and West on the question now being considered by the 
ouse. 
PATRIOTIC SOUTHERN STATES GIVE THEIR GOLD TO THE TREASURY. 

Soon after our Administration came into power it became evi- 
dent to Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle that the net gold would 
soon fall below the $100,000,000, as the demands on the Treasur, 
which were compelled to be honored were such as to make suc 
a result inevitable. The entire public seems to keep their gaze 
upon the figures ready to cry out in alarm and create a crisis the 
moment the $100,000,000 is encroached upon. 

The President and the Secretary strained every nerve and ex- 
hausted every resource to maintain the integrity of the reserve. 
They appealed for aid, and they did not appeal in vain. From 
what source did aid come? From what partof our country came 
the first patriotic response? 

Any reader of American history could have foretold. When 
the British soldiers were shooting down the patriots at Lexing- 
ton and Concord the first response came from a company of 
brave men from Virginia under Capt. Morgan. 

In the war with Mexico nearly two-thirds of the killed and 
wounded were from the South. The people of that sunny land 
were always free with their blood, and now those same patriots on 
the first intimation that the financial integrity of our country was 
endangered, were equally generous with their gold, and the first 
response to Mr. Carlisle’s appeal for gold came from Alabama and 
Kentucky, from Georgia and from grand old Virginia. They 
did not offer a partof their gold, but without a moment's delay 
shipped all they possessed to aid our grand Executive and hon- 
ored Secretary in their efforts to maintain the integrity of the 


Treasury. 
I have obtained from the T alist of the States and 


cities that voluntarily tendered their gold to the Government. 
They are as follows: 


States. Cities. 


District of Columbia Washington. 
Hi : 


Colorado 
Ilin 


When President Cleveland handed over the Government to 
President Harrison in March, 1889, he left $197,874,421.96 of net 
gold in the ; 

When Mr. Cleveland received the Government from Mr. Har- 
rison in March, 1893, the net gold in the Treasury had become 
reduced to $103,294,218.91. 

It would have been much less at this time had it not been for 
the extraordinary efforts that were made by the outgoing Ad- 
1 to keep the gold above 8100, 000, 000 until the 4th of 

rch. 

I gie below a table, which shows the amount of net and total 
gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, and also the percentage 
of each kind of money received for customs in New York, the 
ees being made for ten-day periods, from March 1, 1893, 
to date. 


Table showing the total of net gold in the Treasury and the percent of each 
kind of money received for customs in New York for ten-day wie ot penn 


March 1, 1893. 

Gold and gold bullion in 2 |2 
at the end of ; — 23 

each ten days since March — $3 

„1858. d : ag |a 

ko E 

Net gold in | $ za F 

Treasury, | g Ble ts 

coin and bul- | gold and bul-| 3 5 2 af 

lion. lion. © na |p p 
17, 672, 947.91 8103. 284,218.91 | 0.0 | 0.0 9.2 20.7 | 30.3 | 96.8 
218. 875, 237.40 | 102, 302,818.40 | 0.0 | 0.0| 4.1 14.3] 30.7 50.5 
219, 808, 303. 90 | 108,575,584.90| 0.0 | 0.0 | 5.5 | 15.3 8.0 53.3 
218, 378, 232. 99 892.223.990 0.0] 0.0| 7.8 15.7 28.0 | 48.5 
216.433. 583. 33 | 106, 189,654.33 | 0.1 | 0.0 | 26 | 15.0 |53.1| 29.2 
210, 874, 230. 44 | 101,003, 301.44 | 0.1 | 0.0| £0 | 20.1 | 47.6 | 28.2 
202. 283. 359.08 97, 011, 320.08 0.1 00] 29 83 40 2.7 
203, 022, 684.76 99. 28.605. 28 0.1] 0.0] 0.0 8.8 28.6 37.7 
202, 257,408.59 89, 79,099.59 | 0.1| 0.0 0.0 0.2 24.5 35.2 
196, 518. 609. 70 85.048.810. 76 0.1] 0.0| 0.0 87.8 282] 35.9 
190, 481. 877. 18 80.722. 958.18 0.0 0.0 0.9 20.2 47.1 22.7 
191, 37, 700. 25 84, 080, 310.75 0.0] 0.0] 0.0 15.0 54.0 31.0 
188, 455,432.59 | 95, 485,418.59] 0.0 9.0 0.0 12.0 58.0 35.0 
188,779, 016.14 | 97,288.677.14 | 0.1| 0.0] 1.0| 123] 64.9] 21.7 
188, 758, 609.60 | 87, 580, C0. 0 5.5 0.0 4.7 13.8 57.6 18.4 
188, 813, 962.98 | 99,202, 933.98 12.5 0.0 | -4.6 | 12.3 | 55.6 15,0 
186, 282, 914. 35 | 103, 863, 290.35 | 2.6 | 0.3 | 86| 5.1/53.7| 77 
179, 498, 045.27 | 98,310,246. 27 | 38.7 | 0.3| 6.0| 4.9 46.0 6.1 
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By the above table we see that when Mr. Cleveland became 
President there was a mere fraction of gold above the 8100, 0,- 
000 reserve. I also desire to call attention to the fact that until 
July 20 scarcely adollar of gold coin was received for customs in 
New York; but I wish more especially to call attention thatsince 
thattime the gold coin received for customs at the port of New 
York has been constantly increasing, and is now nearly 40 per 
cent of the total receipts. 

This certainly shows that during the last thirty days people 
are paying out gold coin almost as freely as they are any char- 
acter of money. I also wish to call attention to the fact that on 
August 10 the amount of net gold in the Treasury exceeded the 
amount of per goa which was in the Treasury when Cleveland 
was inaugurated. 

WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER FOR FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 

In the speech which I had the honor to deliver when this bill 
was first reported to the House, I called attention to the fact 
that the enormous production of gold following the discovery of 
that metal in Californiaand Australia had no material effect upon 
the com tive value of gold and silver; and I further called at- 
tention to the fact that the reduction in the production of gold, 
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and the enormous increase in the production of silver, did not 
in any way depreciate silver as compared with gold; but the de- 
eee of silver did not commence until it was attacked by 

ostile legislation by its demonetization in 1873. 

It was suggested on this floor that inanargumentof thiskind 
we should not confine ourselves to the consideration of the gold 
and silver productions of this country alone, but should extend 
them to include the products of the entire world. In order to 
meet this very ahs Se suggestion, I have prepared tables showing 
the products of gold and silver from 1493 to the present time 
also showing the ratio of gold and silver during this period of 
four hundred years. 

The first pa of the table, from 1493 to 1792, is taken from fig- 
ures found in the work prepared by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. At the 
latter date the United States Mint was established; and from the 
year 1792 to the present time the figures are taken from theesti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Mint. A grand total during this pe- 
riod of about four hundred years shows a 8 of gold 
amounting: to 88, 204, 303,000; the production of silver, $9,128,072,- 
000, and thatthe production of both metals amounted to $17,930,- 
375,000. The tables are as follows: 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America to Nos. 


[From 1493 to 1792 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer.] 


Period. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSE& 


1 
16, 
13, 
il, 


; Percentageof 
Gold, value Silver, coining value. | Gestion, by vata. 
Aurea Ratio, 
nn 
Total. average. Silver. 
8107,931,000 | 81,954,000 | 84, 708, 000 66.4] 826|......... 
114, 205, 000 8, 749, 000 89, 986, 000 55.9 44.1 | 1 to 11.3 
90, 492, 000 12, 952, 207, 240, 000 30.4 69.6 | 1 t0 11.3 
90, 917, 000 12, 450, 000 248, 990, 000 26.7 73.3} 1 t0 11.7 
98, 085, 000 17, 413, 000 348, 254, 0 22.0 78.0 | 1 t 11.9 
113, 248, 000 17, 579, 000 351, 579, 000 24.4 76.6 | 1 to 13.0 
110, 324, 000 16, 361, 000 827, 221, 000 25.2 74.8 | 1 to13.4 
116, 571, 000 15, 226, 000 304, 000 27.7 72.3 1 to 13.8 
123, 084, 000 14, 008, 000 280, 166, 000 30.5 69.5 | 1 to 14.7 
143, 088, 000 14, 212, 000 284, 240, 000 33.5 66.5 1 to 15.0 
170, 403, 000 14, 781, 000 295, 629, 000 36.6 63.4 1 to 15.2 
253, 611, 000 17, 924, 000 358, 480, 000 41.4 58.6 1 to 15.1 
327, 116, 000 22, 162, 000 443, 232, 000 42.5 57.5 1 to 14.8 
275, 211, 000 27, 133, 000 542, 655, 000 33.7 66.3 1 to 14.8 
130, 055, 200 36, 540, 000 401, 945, 500 24.4 75.6 | 1 to 15. 1 


This brings us down to the year 1792, after which the United Table showing production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892—Continued 


States Mint was established, and the following table, showing 
the production of gold and silver in the world from 1792 to 1892, 
is prevared from the annual estimate of the officials of that 
Bureau: 

Table showing production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892. 


Calendar years. 


E 


000 000 | $435, 267,000 | 1 to 15.87 

152,000 | 371, 677, 000 489, 829, 000 1 to 15.49 
76, 083,000 | 224.788, 000 „849, 000 | 1 to 15.49 
94, 479, 000 | 191,444,000 | 285, 923,000 | 1 to 15.79 
134,841,000 | 247.950,00 382: 771,000 1 to 15.75 
291; 144,000 | 259,520,000 | 550, 664, 000 | 1 to 15.85 
27, 100,000 | 30,900,000 | 65, 160,000 | 1 to 15.78 
44. 450,000 | 39,000,000} 83; 450, 000 | 1 to 15.70 
67,600,000 | 40,000,000 | 107, 600.000 | 1 to 15.46 
132. 760,000 | 40, 600, 000 173. 350,000 | 1 to 15.59 
155. 450. 000 40,600,000 | 198, 050.000 | 1 to 15.33 
127, 450,000 | 40,600,000 | 168,050,000 | 1 to 15.33 
135,075,000 | 40,600,000 | 175, 675,000 | 1 to 15.38 
147,600,000 | 40,650,000 | 188. 250,000 | 1 to 15.38 
123,275,000 | 40,650,000 | 173,925,000 | 1 to 15.27 
124, 650,000 40,650,000 165, 300,000 | 1 to 15. 38 
124,850,000 | 40. 750. 000 185, 600,000 | 1 to 15.19 
119,250,000 | 40,500,000 | 160,050,000 | 1 to 15.29 
113,800,600 44, 700,000 | 158, 500,000 | 1 to 15.50 
107,750,000 | 45,200,000 | 182, 950. 000 | 1 to 15.35 
108,950,000 | 49,200,000 | 158, 150, 000 | 1 to 15.37 
113,000,000 | 51,700,000 184, 700, 000 | 1 to 15.37 
120, 200,000 | 51,950,000 | 172,150. 000 | 1 to 15.44 
121, 100,000 | 50,750,000} 171,850: 000 | 1 to 15.43 
104; 025,000 | 5,225,000 | 158. 250,000 | 1 to 15.57 
109,725,000 | 50. 25,000 159. 950, 000 | 1 to 15.59 
106,225,000} 47. 500, 000 153,725,000 | 1 to 15. 60 
106, 850,000 | 51,575,000 | 188, 425,000 | 1 to 15.57 
107,000,000 | 61,050,000 | 188. 050, 000 | 1 to 15. 57 
99: 600,000 | 65. 250, 000 164, 850,000 | 1 to 15 63 
96,209, O | 81,800,000 | 178.000. 000 1 to 15. 92 
90. 750 000 | 71,500,000 | 1062. 250, 000 | 1 to 16. 17 
97,500,000 | 80,500,000 | 178, 000,000 | 1 to 16.59 
103,700,000 | 87,600,000 | 181, 300,000 | 1 to 17.88 
114,000,000 | 81,000,000 | 195, 000,000 | 1 to 17.22 
119,000,000 | 95,000,000 | 214, 000. 000 | 1 to 17.94 


Ratio of 
value of 


Calendar years. gold to 
silver. 
„„ $109, 000,000 | $96,000,000 | $205, 000, 000 | 1 to 18. 40 
106,500,000 | 96,700,000} 203,200,000 | 1 to 18.05 
103, 000,000 | 102,000,000 | 205, 000, 000 | 1 to 18.16 
102,000,000 | 111,800,000 | 213,800,000 | 1 to 18. 19 
95, 400,000 | 115,300,000} 210,700,000 | 1 to 18.64 
101,700,000 105, 500, 000 207, 200,000 1 to 18,57 
108, 400,000 | 118,500, 000 226, 900,000 | 1 to 19. 41 
106,000,000 | 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 | 1 to 20. 78 
105,775,000 | 124,281,000 | 230,056,000 | 1 to 21. 18 
110, 197,000 | 140,706,000 | 250, 903,000 | 1 to 21.90 
123, 489,000 | 162,159,000 | 285,648,000 | 1 to 22.10 
118, 150,000 | 172, 235, 000 285, 385, 000 | 1 to 19.76 
120,519,000 | 186,733,000 | 307,252,000 | 1 to 20.92 
130,817,000 | 196,605,000 | 327,422,000 | 1 to 23.72 
Total 1792-1892 633, 908, 000 5, 077, 961, 000 10, 711, 869, 000 
Total 1493-1791 570, 395, 000 4. 648, 111, 000 | 7, 218, 506, 000 


Grand total for 400 | 
years, 1403-1892. .. 8. 204, 303, 000 5 


17, 930, 375, 000 


From the first table we see that during the twenty-eight years 
from 1493 to 1520 the annual production of gold was double the 
production of silver, and the ratio during that period was 1 to 
11.3. 

During the sixteen years from 1545 to 1560 the annual produc- 
tion of silver had so increased as to be much more than double 
the production of gold, and the ratio of 5 to silver did not 
change at all, but still remained at 1 to 11.3. . 


GREAT VARIATION IN THE AMOUNT OF GOLD OR SILVER PRODUCTION DOES 
DOES NOT CHANGE RATIO. 


From 1561 to 1580 the annual production of silver was almost 
three times that of gold, and yet the relative value of silver to 
gold changed but the merest fraction. 

From 1581 to 1600 the production of silver was three and one- 
half times the production of gold, and yet there was no material 
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change in the ratio between silver and gold, at the end of that 
period the ratio being 1 to 11.9. 

From 1601 to 1660 the relative e econ of silver materially 
decreased, while the production of gold materially increased, and 
yet silver, instead of becoming more valuable, became much less 
valuable, and during this period the ratio of gold to silver ran 
as high as 1 to 13.8. 

From 1661 to 1680 the production of silver continued to fall and 
the production of gold so increased that the production of silver 
was a little more than double that of gold, but the ratio, instead 
of showing increase in the value of silver, showed a decrease, 
the ratio during that period being 1 to 14.7. 

From 1681 to 1740 the relative production of silver as compared 
with that of gold still further decreased, so that during that 

riod the production of silver was less than one and one-half 

es that of gold. Buthere again, instead of silver relatively 
increasing in value it actually decreased, the average ratio dur- 
ing that period being 1 to 15.1. 

Then again, what is more remarkable, during a period from 
1781 to 1792 there was an enormous increase in the prođuction of 
silver and a decrease in the production of gold, so that the pro- 
duction of silver far exceeded three times the production of gold, 
and yet the ratio remained the same, being during that entire 
period 1 to 15.1. 

We see by the second table that from 1792 to 1820 the produc- 
tion of silver eontinued to be more than three times that of gold, 
and the ratio of gold to silver averaged 1 to 15.49. 

From 1831 to 1840 silver production materially decreased, being 
only about one and three-fourths times that of gold, and accord- 
ing to the arguments of gold-standard men silver should have 
increased in volume, but, on the contrary, it actually fell, averag- 
ing during that time 1 to 15.75. 

From 1841 to 1848 the production of gold outstripped silver, and 
here certainly it would be argued that gold would fall and silver 
rise in value, but again the contrary took place and the average 
ration was 1 to 15.85. 


ARGUMENTS OF GOLD-STANDARD MEN UTTERLY REFUTED. 


In 1852 the production of gold was three and a half times that 
of silyer, and yet the ratio was 1 to 15.59, even higher than the 
ratio which existed from 1792 to 1820, when the production of 
silver was more than three times greater than that of gold; and, 
notwithstanding the enormous production of gold from 1852 to 
1861, during which period there was no increase in the produc- 
ron of silver, the ratio remained without any material varia- 

on. . 

If the arguments of the gold-standard men are correct, gold 
should have very materially depreciated, and silver should have 
advanced in value, but we see that quite the contrary, the re- 
verse took place, and silver depreciated and gold advanced, the 
pees ratio during the five years from 1856 to 1860 having been 

to 15.30. 

Now, from 1860 to 1873 the production of gold fell off 20 per 
cent, and the production of silver increased more than 100 per 
cent. 

Here the gold men would argue that silver should have fallen 
enormously, but, on the contrary, the ratio had not perceptibly 
changed, the average for the three years just prior to January, 
1873, being 1 to 15.59. 

I insist that all this proves that with coinage of silver at a 
proper ratio there is no probability of any increase in produc- 
Mre wog possibly could affect the relative value of the two 
metals. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION ALONE DISPARAGED SILVER. 


It was not until hostile silver legislation commenced in the 
United States, Germany, and other countries that the value of 
silver as compared with gold began its downward tendency. 

I have prepared a table showing the amount of specie and the 
umount of paper money supposed to be in the country from the 
organization of the Government to June 30, 1892. 

A most exhaustive examination of the reports of the various 
Secretaries of the Treasury and other documents failed to find 
data for the years which are omitted. Neither could I find any 
records of the amount of specie in the country from 1862 to 1875, 
except the general statement that about $25,000,000 was in cir- 
culation on the Pacific coast. There is no record of the amount 
of hoarded specie during that period, and any estimate would be 
mere conjecture, 

The figures given for the early years may be taken as safe 
approximation, compiled from such evidence as was attain- 
able, 


From 1851 to 1861 the figures are very reliable, and from 1879 
to date they are official and accurate. 


With this explanation I give the following table: 


Statement of the amount a ld and silver and money in the count ‘or 
the years stated, yi ME an to the authorities quoted in the margin. rus 


Authorities, 


9, 000, 000 2, 500. 000 rr 
16, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 5 
18, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 Do. 
20, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 Do. 
21, 500,000 11, 600, 000 Do. 
19, 900, 000 11, 000, 000 Do. 
16, 500, 000 10, 500, 000 Do. 
16, 000, 000 10, 600, 000 Do, 
14, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 Do. 
17, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 Do, 
17, £00, 000 10, 500, 000 Do. 
17, 000, 00 11, 000, 000 Do. 
16, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 Do. 
16, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 Do. 
17,500, 000 14, 000, 000 Do. 
18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 Do. 
18, 500, 000 17, 000, 000 Do. 
20, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 Do. 
20, 000, 000 29, 000,000 | Gallatin. 
23, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 Do. 
26,500, 000 69, 000, 0% Do. 
27, 000, 000 44, 800, 000 Do, 
S| os | Gong report 
ed — „000. o! 
ENIRE S 103, 009,000 | Treasury 
65, 000. 000 140, 000,000 | Woodbury. 
73, 000, 000 149, 000, 000 Do. 
87, 500, 000 116, 000, 000 Do. 
87, 000, 000 135, 000,000 | Hazard, Commercial Register, 
83, 000, 000 107, 000,000 | Woodbury. 
75, 000, 000 107,000,000 | Gouge, Journal of Banking 
— 83, 700, 000 
oS a ee EA 85, 500, 000 
100, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 | Hunt, Merchants’ Magazine. 
96, 000, 000 90, 000,000 | Estimates. 
97, 000, 000 105, 500, C00 Do. 
120, 000, 000 105, 500, 000 Do. 
112, 000, 000 128, 500, 000 Do. 
120, 000, 000 114, 700, 000 Do. 
154, 000, 000 131, 366, 526 Do. 
186, 000, 000 155, 165, 251 | Estimates of the Treasury 
204, 000, 000 171, 673, 000 Do. 
235, 000, 000 188, 181, 000 Do, 
241, 000, 000 204, 689, 207 Do. 
250, 000, 000 186, 952, Do. 
250, 000, 000 195, 747, 950 Do, 
220, 000, 000 214, 778, 822 Do. 
260, 000, 000 155, 208, Do. 
250, 000, 000 193, 306, 818 Do. 
235, 000, 000 207, 102, 477 Do. 
250, 000, 000 202, 005, 767 Do. 
25, 000, 000 833, 452, 079 Do. 
25, 000, 000 648, 867, 283 Do. 
25, 000, 000 680, 588, 087 Do. 
25, 000, 000 745, 129, 755 Do. 
25, 000, 000 729, 337, 254 Do, 
25, 000, 000 703, 200, 612 Do. 
25, 000, 000 691, 553, 578 Do. 
25, 000, 000 690, 351, 180 Do. 
25, 000, 000 697, 888, 461 Do. 
25, 000, 000 716,812, 174 Do. 
25, 000, 000 737,721,174 Do. 
25, 000, 000 749, 445, 610 Do. 
25, 000, 000 781,084,781 Do. 
25, 000, 000 773, 273, 509 Do. 
52, 418, 734 738, 264, 550 Do. 
86, 230, 643 676, 823, 204 Do. 
102, 047, 907 689, 205, 669 Do. 
357, 268, 178 694, 253, 363 Do. 
493, 343, 884 512, 666, 313 Do. 
647, 778. 682 758, 583, 141 Do. 
703, 976, 839 776, 554, 880 Do. 
769, 740, 048 873, 749, 768 Do. 
801, 068, 939 904, 385, 250 Do. 
872, 185, 823 945, 472, 513 Do. 
903, 027, 304 905, 532, 340 Do, 
1, 007, 513, 901 892, 929, 771 Do. 
1, 092, 391, 690 970, 563, 259 Do. 
1, 100, 612, 434 974, 738, 277 Do. 
1, 152, 471, 638 991, 754, 521 Do. 
„008, 131, 071 931, 999, 903 Do. 
1, 234, 583,789 1. 139, 745, 170 Do. 
1,213, 412, 584 1, 109, 988, 808 Do. 


I have also prepared a table which shows that from 1843 to 
1861 under Democratic rule we gained gold to the amount of $77,- 
682,257; that under Republican rule from 1862 to 1877 we lost 
gold to the amount of $583,831,117. 

That from 1878 to 1888, with only a part of the Government 
controlled by Democrats, we gained gold to the amount of $224,- 
203,020. That during Harrison’s Administration we again lost 
gold to the amount of $200,070,000, and we have already shown 
that during July and thus far in August under Cleveland and 


Carlisle the flow of gold to our shores has reached $45,000,000. 


. 
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Table showing the value of gold coin and bullion imported into and 

Jrom the United 3 1813 to 1861, inclusive, and from 1862 to 1877, inclu- 
sive, and from 1878 to 1888, inclusive, and from 1889 to 1898, inclusive, also show- 
ing annual excess of imports or of exports. 


Year ending June 30— Exports. | Imports. | er taporis 
imports. exports. 

8900, 258 817, 008, 487 $16, 766, 179 

4 — 1,183,116 | 1.813, 904 |7--2 2-222 150 188 

1845 2,210, 979 818, 850 1, 02, 19 n 

1846. 1, 629, 348 910, 413 718, 985 

1847 975,301} 2, 574. 581 . . 20, 500, 620 

1848 8, 370, 785 3, 408, 4, 962, 030 

1849. 1, 015, 359 4, 068, 

1850 2, 513, 948 1,776, 737, 

1851 4, 767, 333 3, 569, 

1852 2, 636, 142 3, 658, 

1084 siret Soa 

1 - * * * 

185 1,151,797} 1,092, 

1850 852, 688 990, 

1857 - 5,154,301] 6, 654, 

1858 7, 595, 558 11, 566, 

1850 3, 605, 748 2, 125, 

...e 1.400. 188 2.508, 

1 624, 103 2, 

Total, 1818-18861. 63,471,179 | 131, 154, 10, 547, 925 


2 83 
2838838888888 S| 88838388888888825 


325,439,903 | 13 907, 21, 532, 892 
6, 189, 276 530, 638, 
00,661,634} 11,176, 89, 484, 865 
58,381,083 | 6,496,228 51,882 805 
71,197,309 | 8196, 63, 001, 
39,026,627 | 17, 024, 22.001, 
73,396,344 | 4777. 63, 653, 
36,003,498 | 14,1 21,870, 
none 06 | E Seseo | 807802, 
49,548,760 | 8 717. 40, 831, 
44,856,715 | 8682. 30, 174, 
84,042,420 | 19,503, 14.539, 
66,980,977 13. 696, 53, 284, 
31,177,050 | 7,992, 23, 184, 
20, 500, 574] 26, 246, 344, 
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DEMOCRATS CAUSED AN INFLOW OF $77,682,257. REPUBLICANS AN OUTFLOW 
OF $78,813,117 OF GOLD. 

I wish to call special attention to the valuable lessons of in- 
struction which are given to us by this table. Wesee that from 
1843 to 1861, when the country was under Democratic rule, with 
economy in the administration of affairs in every department, 
and with judicious tariff laws, our imports of gold exceeded our 
exports by $77,682,257, and at that time, it must be borne in mind, 
we had free coinage of both gold and silver. The Republicans 
then came in power, and even in time of peace increased the ex- 
penditures of the Government more than fourfold what they 
were under Democratic rule. They also enacted odious protec- 
tive tariff laws, and during their fifteen years of unbridled ex- 
travagance our gold was very freely exported. We see by this 
table that from 1862 to 1877 the exports of gold exceeded the im- 
ports by the enormous sum of $538,831,117. 


DEMOCRATS CAUSED $24,900,040 OF GOLD TO FLOW TO OUR SHORES. 


In December, 1875, the Democrats for the first time obtained 
a voice in the Government by getting control of the lower House 
of Congress. They immediately inaugurated systems of reform, 
and in spite of the hostile Senate, finally succeeded in obtaining 
compromises, by which they materially reduced expenses, and 
in February, 1878, succeeded in enas a law for the coinage of 
2,000,000 ounces of silver a month. This was enacted over the 
veto of the Republican President. Its effect in checking gold 
exports was almost instantaneous, and {rom 1878 to 1888 our im- 
ports of gold exceeded exports of that metal by $224,203,020. It 
will therefore be seen that Democratic economy and almost 
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during eleven years by $224,203,020, while we see that the Re- 


bad 


CLEVELAND AND CARLISLE HAVE TURNED THE FLOW OF GOLD TO AMERICA. 
Tam very happy to say, however, that the conservative action 
on the part of Cleveland’s Administration has already brought 
about a change, and in July the country ceased losing gold and 
e excess of exports of gold over im- 
rts during January and February of this year under President 
rison were $25,201,621; while inJuly under Cleveland the re- 
verse took place,and so far from losing gold we gained very 
largely. The imports of that metal exceeded the exports by 
$5,776,401, rere 5 of gold a Au č s has poog auna 
greater, and the gain to our country in go uring mon 
will exceed $40,000,000. * 

We see from the reports of the Treasury that the purchasing 
clause in the Sherman act is correcting itself. e law only 
proposes to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to discon- 
tinue the purchase of silver, and yet the reports show that last 
month he was unable to purchase half the amount which the law 
required. This shows that the Sherman law is repealing itself. 
PURCHASE OF SILVER LESS THAN TWO AND ONE-HALF CENTS PER CAPITA. 

The amount paid out for silver in July was $1,675,000, and the 
amount pn out thus far in August is even less than those figures, 
and at this rate the entire amount of Treasury notes paid for 


silver would be but $20,000,000 a year, which is less than 4 per 


cent of our expenditures; and I wish to call special attention to 
the fact that the entire ture for silver in the entire month 
of July amounted to less than 2} cents for every citizen in the 
United States. 

I beg to ask if anyone can reasonably contend that the ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 a year in purchasing silver can be the 
cause of the t money stringency which this Congress has 
been called together to relieve. 

We have also shown that gold is no longer being hoarded, but 
that it is more freely paid outfor customs thanany other money. 
We have also shown that the outflow of gold has ceased, and 
that in July and August, so far from losing gold, the imports of 
gold were $45,000,000 greater than the exports. 

We have also shown that silver-coinage laws do not cause an 
export of gold, but exactly the contrary. The reports of the 
Treasury show that thus far in the history of our country they 
have had precisely a contrary effect, notably during the period 
from 1878 to 1838. 

We therefore see that every reason that has been given in op- 
position to coinage of silver has ceased to exist. 

Not only is it very plain from these figures that coinage of 
silver is not responsible for the present financial condition, but 
the very reverse. And they show the wisdomofthedistinguished > 
gentlemen who framed the Democratic platform which pledges 
the party to free coinage of both metals, and with the enactment 
aii ian a law the repeal of the Sherman act would of necessity 
ollow. 

PROHIBTEORY BANK TAX TO BE REPEALED. 

The platform also pledges the party to a repeal of the pro- 
hibitory tax upon banks other than national banks, thus de- 
centralizing money and restoring to the States their constitu- 
tional right to control the financial affairs of their own le. 

Our great statesmen of years ago were eg es in their op- 
position to banks in which the Government became virtually a 

artner. 

4 In referring to such institutions Thomas Jefferson said that— 

Banking institutions are more dangerous than standing armies. 

The New York Tribune takes a very different view. Inspeak- 
ing of banks, it expresses the views and purposes of the Repub- 
lican party. It says: 

The time is near when they will feel compelled toactstrongly. Meanwhile 
avery has beendone. The machinery ts now furnished by which, 


good 
in any emer, cy, the financial incorporations of the East can act together 
on a single day's notice with such power that no act of Congress can resist 


In another article the New York Tribune said: 


It Is astonishing, yea, startling, the extent to which faith prevails in money 
circles in New York that we ought to have a king. * 
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In the same line of argument the millionaire Senator Sharon 
said: i 


We need a strong central government. The wealth of the country has to 
bear the burdens of the country and should control it. 

These are the character of expressions which emanate from the 
extreme centralizing strong-government Republicans. 

During the Harrison Administration the influence of that ele- 
Ung t with the party in power was almost absolutely control- 


DANIEL WEBSTER'S DECLARATION THAT CONGRESS HAS NO POWER TO DE- 
MONETIZE SILVER. 

Ina former speech I quoted Daniel Webster as that 
Congress had no authority to demonetize either gold or silver. 
In his great speech of December 31, 1836, on the subject of A 
Specie Circular,” this great statesman said—I read from volume 
4 of the Boston edition of the works of Daniel Webster, page 271: 


If we understand by currency the legal money of the country, and that 
which constitutes a lawful tender for debts, and is the statute measure 


of value, then, undoubtedly, nothing is included but gold and silver. Most 
unquestionably there is no | tender, there can be no tender in 
this country, under the authority of this Government or any but gold 


and silver, either the coinage of our own mints, or foreign coins, at rates 
lated by Congress. This is a constitutional principle, perfectly plain, 
of the very highest importance. 

The States are expressly prohibited from making anything but gold and 
Silver a tender in pouen of debts; and although no such express prohibi- 
tion is applied to Congress, yet s has no power granted to it in this 
Tespect but to coin money and to te the value of foreign coins. Con- 
gress has exercised this power f in both its branches. It has coined 
Money, and still coins it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins, and 
still regulates their valne. The legal tender, therefore, the constitutional 
standard of value, is established and can not be overthrown. To overthrow 
it would shake the whole system. 


This language is very clear; but further on in thesame speech 
Mr. Webster clearly and tively asserted that gold and silver 
constitute the le stan of value in this country, and that 
Congress had no authority to establish any other standard or to 
displace this standard, namely, the gold and silver standard. I 
read Mr. Webster’s exact words, on page 280; 


I am cer of opinion, then, that gold and silver, at rates fixed by 
pes ears constitute the | standard of value in this country; and that 
neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other stand- 


ard, or to displace this. 

Here we have the legal opinion of the greatest constitutional 
lawyer that this country has produced, proclaiming in the plain- 
est and most itive e that a law which demonetizes 
silver or deprives that metal of its function as money—which 
means a full debt-paying, full purchasing power—would be in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. This is the 
plain, unmistakable meaning of Mr. Webster's language. 

CONSTITUTION TREATS GOLD AND SILVER THE SAME. 
aoe Constitution makes no discrimination between gold and 
ver. 

The great Democratic porog waon met in convention and 
nominated Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson so understood the 
Constitution, and in the plainest language pledged the Demo- 
cratic party to favor-silver and promised the people— 

Gommage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 
me 


The only conditions imposed were that 
The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value. 

This plank of our platform closes with these words: 

insist is poli 3 necessary for 
1 N Bae e first and most — 3 — ot 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. = 

Now, as a friend of the farming and laboring classes I demand, 
and as long as I have breath in my body I will continue to de- 
mand, that this policy be adhered to, and that these promises so 
specially made to the farmers and laboring classes be redeemed. 

THE HONORABLE COURSE FOR DEMOCRATS. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, there is but one fair and hon- 
orable course to be pursued by the Democratic party. We 
should immediately enact a law carrying out the prore of the 
financial plank of the Chicago platform of 1892. is would in- 
volve free coinage of silver at a ratio provided for in the plat- 
form. By the same bill we should repeal the 10 per cent tax, 
and the bill should close by repealing the purchasing clause in the 
Sherman law. Having done this our pledges to the people would 
be redeemed, and if, after giving the law a fair trial, it should 
be found that a modification of the law was necessary we could 
enact legislation to accomplish that purpose very much easier 
than we can pass the bill now under consideration. In answer 
to this proposition we are told that it might become necessary 
from time to time to recoin the silver so to keep the commercial 
value of the silver dollar A waya equal to the commercial value 
of the gold dollar. I do not think such a result would neces- 
sarily follow, because the history of metal coins during the last 
400 years shows that when the law provided for the free coinage 
of both metals there was never any material change in the ratio. 


But even if we were compelled tochange theratio every fifteen 
or twenty years that ought not to be raised as an objection. 
The cost would be very slight, and the history of money and 
mintage shows that in all countries gold and silver are recoined 
on an average of about once in fifteen years. The laws of both 


this country and England especially provide for recoinage of all 
money whereby abrasion o cer | fag sustained a very slight 

loss in weight. The standard weight of the double eagle is 516 

grains, and when by abrasion it falls to513,4% grains it ceases to 

be legal tender, section 3512 of the Revised Statutes pro- 

vides that it shall be recoined. 

The weight of an English sovereign is 123.274. It ceases to 
be legal when by abrasion its weight does not exceed 122.50, 

WHEN SHALL OUR PROMISES BE REDEEMED? 

When, Mr. Speaker, do we propose to commence to comply 
with our solemn pledges to the people and give them the silver 
co; pro in our platform of 1892? en, Mr. Speaker, 
shall we redeem the promises which were inscribed upon the 
banners which waved throughout our land from the beginning 
to the end of our last campaign, and around which patriots gath- 
ered, and behind which an army of 11,000,000 Democrats followed 
with exultant shouts—the banners of the Democratic borne 
aloft and carried to victory in that memorable battle of less than 
a year ago? When shall these pledges be redeemed? Shall it 
be the next week or the next year? Shall it be when the rich 
mines are closed, which are now adding so much to the wealth 
and prosperity of our beloved country? Will it be when we have 
abandoned and trampled upon the wealth of that precious metal 
which God has given to us and now demands that we dig from 
the earth for the use of our people? Will it be when the silver- 
mining interests of our country are destroyed, and the noble pio- 
neers who have developed the great West have been crushed? 

God bless those men with brave and stout hearts who, with 
rifle in one hand aginst ie in the other, met and conquered the 
fierce Indian, endured hardships, overcame obstacles, made per 

rous States of arid deserts, silent plains, and uninhabited 


orests. 

Shall it be when these men are crushed and the place they 
made civilized and beautiful are again the homes of wild beasts 
and savage Indians? Will it be when silver is thoroughly de 
based and its function as a legal-tender money is utterly de- 
stroyed? Will it be when, with double force, the Rothschilds 
and the Lombard and Wallstreet brokers are exercising their al- 
ready almost irresistible power in the interest of money and plu- 
tocracy and against the interests of liberty and the people? Will 
it be when the mortgaged homes in our loved South and the 
great West are sold by the sheriff, and the honest husbandman 
and his loved ones have ceased to be home-holders and have be- 
come tenants of soil once theirs, but then owned by Eastern or 
foreign landlords; or will it be when these tenants of the soil, 
these brave, honest men, crushed by unjust legislation, have be- 
come tenants oí the sod? Will it be then, Mr. Speaker, that 
ma soen pledges and promises of last November will be re- 

eemed? 

What boots it to those whose votes placed the Democratic 
party in power last November as to what laws are enacted after 
they are crushed or dead, and the beautiful Republic which their 
forefathers founded has passed from the hands of the people and 
is controlled by the arrogant and wealthy? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is the time. Thfs year, this session, this 
month, this week. Let us not delay. 

The promise was sacred; let it be redeemed. [Applause.] 


Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 
SPEE OH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 25, 1893. 

The House being in Committeesof the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 130 to establish auniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States— 

Mr. LANE said: : 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the measure under consideration had been 
on the Calendar in the ordinary way I would have contented my- 
self with simply voting and would not have taken up any of the 
time of the House in this discussion. But, as a member of the 
committee that had charge of the bill, I deem it proper to make 
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some statement to the House as to the manner of the reporting 


of this bill. I know it is not customary, nor perhaps, in every 
case, proper to state what has occurred in the committees of the 
House, but the gentleman who opened the debate in favor of the 
bill made some statements that I deem it necessary to meet with 
counter statements. 

The fact is, sir, that this bill has never been considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this House. The committee sat 
one morning to consider it and the bill was taken up, and after 
afew minutes, before we had discussed it for more than ten 
minutes, we discovered that our views were very diverse, and a 
motion was made that the bill be referred to the House and that 
the House or the Committee of the Whole take the place of the 
Judiciary Committee in dealing with this bill, as we were not 
very busy in the House at that time. There was just a quorum 
of the Judiciary Committee present, nine members. There are 
seventeen members in all on that committee. I think that on 
the vote on the motion to refer the bill to the House a majority 
of those present voted, so the motion prevailed. But instead of 
the Committee on the Judiciary considering the bill it was re- 
ferred to the House. 

The gentleman who has charge of the bill [Mr. OATES] was 
presiding in the absence of the regular chairman, and he was 
authorized by the mijority of the quorum present to report the 
pill. I understand now—I will not state it as a positive fact 
that ten members of the Committes on the Judiciary are opposed 
to the bill in its present form; that is, a majority of the whole 
committee are against the bill. ° 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me to say afew words 
just there? x 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES, My friend has not got the facts 8 right, 
although he is correct as far as he goes. When bill was first 
taken up in the committee and discussed I do not know whether 
he was present or not. 

Mr. LANE. I think I was present at every meeting. 

Mr. OATES. When it was first taken up and discussed it was 
agreed that the consideration of it should postponed for one 
week, to afford an opportunity to the members of the committee 
to examine the bill. At the end of that week it was again taken 
up for consideration. The first chapter was read and we got into 
the second chapter, relating to the causes of involuntary bank- 
ruptey. They were discussed, and motions were made to strike 
out or amend, and all except one or two of those motions were 
voted down. Then it was stated by myself, I know, and probably 
by others, that the bill had been well considered, had receiveda 
great deal of attention, that the House was not very busy, and 
that it would be perhaps wise to report it to the House, and I, 
as acting chairman, stated that if I had charge of the bill in the 
House, those who favored the measure but who desired toamend 
it, should certainly have an opportunity to offer their amend- 
ments and to test the sense of the House in relation to them. 

Then a vote was taken. I do not remember how many mem- 
bers were present—the gentleman says nine. I presume he is 
right. “When the vote was taken, according to my recollection 
(and I counted those voting for and against), only two voted 
agote reporting the bill. But of course that was done with 
the understanding that liberal opportunity would be afforded in 
the House (as it will be) to members of the committee and to 
other gentlemen to amend the bill as we proceed with it under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BAILEY. And to offer a substitute? 

Mr.OATES. Yes; a substitute is one form of an amendment. 

Mr. LANE. We agree substantially about the facts. There 
were not two pages of the bill read all the waythrough. Iknow 
that I never the bill before it was reported; I had not the 
time. I expected that the bill would be read in committee and 
that we would have full time to consider it. But it was stated 
that some former committee had fully considered the bill. The 
fact, however, was that the personnel of the committee had been 
changed and also its politics. In the Fifty-first Congress it was 
a Republican committee that acted upon the bill; and many mem- 
bers—some at least 

Mr. OATES. The committee of the last Congress is the one 
that labored so long upon the bill—three months inall; and that 
was a Democratic committee. Itwasalsoconsidered by the com- 
mittee of the Fifty-first Congress, which was Republican. 

Mr. LANE. At any rate, the bill is now before the House 
without full consideration by the present committee, it having 
been reported in the manner that the gentleman states. It is a 
very extraordinary measure; and it is unfortunate that it should 
come up at the present time. The jurisdictional fact in this bill 
is the question of insolvency. As a measure for the collection 
of debts we have nothing to do with it. A measure of this kind 
can deal with no person unless he is insolvent. I concede that 
Congress has power to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 


ruptey,” but I think the conditions in this country have so 
changed since the adoption of the Constitution as to render it 
impossible for us to pass such a bill. 

I doubt very much as to the construction which would be 
adopted by the courts if this question should now come before 
them, in view of the settled condition of our country and the 
changed habits of our people. I make the broad assertion that 
in this country at the present time we should not pass a bank- 
ruptey bill. The very foundation of a bankruptcy bill is uni- 
formity. If such a bill is not uniform in its operation upon all 
the citizens of the Republic it should not be passed. I insist 
that this bill is not uniform; and that no bill can be made uni- 
form under our existing laws. 

I know that the Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance 
of the Constitution are the supreme law of the land. Butif you 
adopt the policy of a bankrupt bill you repeal the laws of forty- 
four States of the Union. you undertake to pass a uniform 
bankrupt law, you must make it uniform as to the persons to 
whom it applies; and when different parties have been subjected 
to the operation of this law, their estates must be left in the 
same tion. This can not be done under our present system. 

This bill declares in effect—I do not (eee to quote its exact 
terms—that a man is a bankrupt when estate is not equal to 
his liabilitiesatsome valuation—I do not know whether it means 
a valuation with reference to a forced sale or a voluntary sale; 
but for the purposes of my argument that question is immaterial- 

In this connection, the bill makes no statement as to the amount 
of property which may be exempts under the law of any State. 
In the State of Texas the law allows a debtor an exemption of 
something like 85,000; in Illinois the exemption is $1,000; in 
Michigan $4,000; in some other States it is as low as3300. Now, 
when you declare a man a bankrupt do you take into consider- 
ation all his property? If you do, then a man in the State of 
Texas who owes $2,000 and owns property to the value of $5,000 
is not an insolvent; but if you take into consideration the ex- 
emption law of the State, a man in Texas who has $5,000 and 
has not sufficient property over and above that amount to pa; 
his debts, is insolvent; so in Illinois a man owning $1,000 wor 
of property, and not having sufficient above that amount to pay 
his debts, is insolvent. Is this a uniform system of bankruptcy? 

Here you have forty-four States of the Union, all or nearly all 
of them having insolvent laws and laws regulating assignments 
for the benefit of creditors; and in a greatmany cases these laws 
are equitable and just. Now, when the bankruptcy machine 
provided by this bill begins to grind, one debtor starts with a 
margin of $5,000, another with a margin of $4,000, another with 
a margin of $1,000, and so on. Is this uniformity within the 
meaning of the Constitution when it provides for a uniform“ 
system of bankruptcy? No; sir. The meaning of that instru- 
ment must have been that such a law should apply ec ually on all 
persons in all parts of the Union, that when you rge bank- 
ropie under this law you should leave them in just the same con- 

on. 

The bill provides that each debtor shall be entitled to the ex- 
emptions provided by the laws of his own State. Thus under 
the operation of this bill the debtor would in some cases, when 
discharged by the bankruptcy court, be in e ee good 
circumstances, worth $30,000 or 840, 000; in other States he would 
be left with little or nothing. Again in many of the States the 
law declares specifically what property shall be exempt. That 
is the case in my own State. There the law reserves to a man 
the homestead on which he is living to the valve of $1,000, and 
also allows him personal estate to a certain amount. When ex- 
ecution is sued out against his goods and chattels, he has aright 
to schedule as against that execution $400 worth of personal 


property. 

Now, how are you going to enforce this under the provisions 
of this bankruptey bill? Itcannotbedone. Why? Because, take 
as one illustration: The law of the State of Illinois makes an ex- 
ception of $400, but the law can not be brought into operation 
until the execution is actually in the hands of the sheriff, the 
constable, or other officer, anda levy is about to be made upon the 
property. Therefore under this act there is no La in that 
State that can be exempt. You see, then, the est injustice 
of undertaking to establish such a law. So you might pass on 
through the whole schedules of this bill and you will find it is 
thoroughly impossible, absolutely impossible, to accomplish the 
intent of the Constitution by making a uniform bankrupt sys- 
tem that will treat every man alike, under the design of the 


Constitution, in all parts of the Union over which the law has 
dominion and power. 

I know in my own State, Mr. Chairman, our courts have taken 
different views as to the application of laws in different States. 
For example, we have the common law of Englandin operation in 
that State, and it is held in England that a man is compelled to 
keep his stock on his own land. We have, asI say, the common 
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law prevailing in Illinois, and yet in Illinoisour supreme court— 
and there is no abler court in the Union, able men all of them— 
held that under the common law a man had a right to let his 
stock go at large; that he was not composa to keep them in 
his own inclosure. Public policy would not tolerate the com- 
mon law to prevail there. y? Because we have large prai- 
ries there, vast pasture lands, and public policy, under the same 
law that prevails in Illinois and England held that public 
policy permitted a man to turn his stock at large for the reason 
that 1 fave stated, that we have extensive ranges there. 

Now, when you bring this question as to the operation of a 
bankrupt law before the Supreme Court—I do not know that it 
was ever before the court in the past—why could they not hold 
that the conditions of the country have so changed that there 
are now forty-four States having assumed this jurisdiction, to be 
contrary to the genius of our Government to piss sweeping laws 
that repealed the enactments, as it must, of all of the States of 
this Union. You will see the confusion to which it would lead. 
I do not know what the court may decide on such a question, and, 
as I have said before, Ido not care. 

As far as I am personally concerned I have never paid a great 
deal of attention to what the courts decide unless it meets with 
my own approval. I have never regarded a case as res judicata 
as far as Fam concerned, unless it confirms my own ideas and 
opinions of justice. I have seen cases overruled too often. If 
you follow the Supreme Court of the United States itself, you 
will find on the constitutional questions alone that they have 
time and time again reversed themselves. 

There is no question of that, and when you change the per- 
sonnel of the court you can not tell just what the decision on the 
same question may be. And you can not tell what they might 
hold, 3 in a case of this kind that we are now discuss- 
ing. So I say from alegal standpoint that you can not pass a 
un 5 system of bankruptcy. Manitestiy it would be an im- 
possibility. 

Iwant to speak, Mr. Chairman, notin extravagant terms about 
the bill before us. But it does seem to me, using language as 
mild as I can possibly use it, that it is the most drastic, vicious, 
and pernicious bill that was ever offered before to a legislative 
body for its enactment. Every word of it bristles with penal- 
ties and punishments. The genius of the man must have been 
extraord y to have produced such a measure, and I can not 
believe that any one man ever wrote it all. It must have been 
the emanation of more than one human brain. Why if you 
leave the question of preparing a bankrupt bill to my friend 
from Alabama Mr. OATES], the chairman of the subcommittee, 
he could no more draft that bill, with his kind heart, than he 
could fly in the air. 

The very moment you file under this bill a petition you open 
the door of the State prison to the bankrupt debtor somewhere; 
and the moment the petition is filed he stands an adjudged con- 
vict before the law or a ticket-of-leave man. He loses his citi- 
zenship in the sense of a loss of freedom. He stands before the 
door of the 5 in every step under the operation of the 
bill, from the filing of the petition until the day of his discharge. 
It is most extraordinary, sweeping, vicious, and wicked. I do 
not know whether any more vicious legislation has ever existed 
heretofore. 

Blackstone says that the Roman law was that when a man was 
declared a bankrupt his body was divided amongst his cred- 
itors; that it was cut up and each creditor got his piece. He does 
not say just what his creditor did with the body or the piece of 
it which he got for his share; but he tells us if it was not enough 
to go round among them, satisfying the debt of each one, then 
they took his wife and the children and divided them amongst 
them and held them in slavery. The measure under considera- 
tion may not be as bad as that, but there is not a great deal of 
difference. When a man is disgraced and the savings of his life- 
time taken 7 from him what is life to him? When a man 
goes through this mill he isa convicted man, and his family 
would never outlive the odium thatisattached to hisact. Never. 

I know in my own community men who went through the 
bankrupt mills of 1841, and yet to his grandchildren the fact is 
thrown into their teeth that their grandsire was a bankrupt. 
If bankruptcy is not an odious thing, why do these gentlemen 
who send out their inquiries about the financial standing of 
every man in the country, insert in Crore. one of them the ques- 
tion: Was this man ever declared a bankrupt?” They all con- 
tain that inquiry. 

When you put a man through this machine you destroy his 
credit forever. He has no more financial standing in the com- 
munity, and the odium of it will abide with him as long as he 
lives. Why should the American Congress at this time wish to 

an act of such a drastic nature? 

The English law was pretty severe. Under that law, if a man 
was convicted of petit larceny, he forfeited his goods and chat- 


— 


tels; but this bill is worse than that, because when the man was 
tried for petit larceny he was entitled to the benefit of a reason- 
ble doubt, which is held by the courts everywhere to be equal 
to one good witness; but under this bill he forfeits his whole es- 
tate, beciuse he fails for thirty days to pay a promissory note. 
He e the entire property of his estate. That is what it is 
absolutely. 

nder the English law a man forfeited his lands if he was found 
guilty of outlawry; but here, because a man suffersan execution 
or attachment lien to remain against his propariy he forfeits 
both his personal goods and his real estate, although the attach- 
ment is taken out where there is not the shadow of a claim against 
him. 

In my State, for example, the law allows you to sue out attach- 
ment in a tort, in acase of slander, crim. con., or anything of that 
character. The plaintiff is allowed to sue out anattachmentand 
levy upon your property. Now, you maydeny inlaw and in fact 
that you are liable for adollar in that action, but the court does 
not sit for three or four months. We only have court twice a 
year, and you have no chance to try thequestion. Pending that 
the attachment remains, and you are liable under this bill to be 
driven into bankruptcy. They say they will amend some of these 
things when they come to them. I hope they will. If they do, 
then it will not be this bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. They did not amend itin the committee. 

Mr. LANE. They did not do it in the committee, as om col- 
longue [Mr. CULBERSON] suggests, and I apprehend they will not 

o it here. 

This bill ought not to be passed. I am not criticising the vote 
that any man may cast upon this floor. Iam only speaking here 
for my own people. I say if this bill should be passed it will be 
such a blow to their interests, such a detriment to their welfare 
that I could not meet them and look them in the face and say 1 
had supported this measure. 

Now, what is the condition in this country? It is different 
everywhere. The gentleman who addressed the committee a 
terday [Mr. DENSON] told us of the condition in the South. The 
condition in the South is entirely different from whatit is in the 
West. He said that in the South the farmers had mortgaged 
their possessions to their local merchants, who carried them 
through from year to year, and that atthe end of the year they 
had asettlement and paid ve 

Now, that is not the condition in my coun 
have mortgages, and a great many of them, I am sorry to say, 
but nearly all of our mortgagesare held in the East. Our farmers 
owe our local merchants, but it ison running accounts; and here 
I want to show you where the injustice of this billcomesin. In 
one part of my State, up near Chicago, they settle their accounts 
about every thirty days. They sell goods there on thirty days’ 
time, and close the accounts at the end of that period by note 
or otherwise. Down in my t of the State, 200 miles from 
there, accounts run a year. The farmer goes to the local mer- 
chant and runs an account. There is no agreement as to when 
payment shall be made. The merchant may at any time bring 
suit on that account, but that is never done in my country. It is 
never done until the end of the year, and when the farmers har- 
vest their crops they come in and settle these accounts. 

Now, if this bill is passed, what will 1 Laying aside 
altogether the question of the debtor and the creditor affected 
immediately by the bill, the effect would be to turn loose upon 
my people a hundred deputy marshals. You declare a man in 
my community a bankrupt, and of course if he is a bankrupt the 
reason is because the farmer can not pay him, You have so re- 
duced the price of propery in the last fifteen or twenty years 
that no farmer is able to pay. The legislation of the country 
has been such for the last few years and prices so low that no 
farmer can pay. 

I want to give you some statements of my own personal knowl- 
edge in this matter. I want to tell you that in my country lands 
that sold readily fifteen years ago for $45 an acre will not bring 
$25 now. Horses that sold three years ago for $150 are a drug 
upon the market at $50. Sheep that sold at 35 ahead two or 
three years ago are bringing a dollar and a half now. We used 
to get 80 and 90 cents and a dollar a bushel for our wheat a few 
yearsago. Now it is selling for 40 cents, and everything else 
in about the same proportion. 

Now, in the name of Heaven, what does a Democratic Con- 
gress mean by bringing in at this time a bill that will force these 
men to be sued in the Federal courts, a hundred miles from 
home, to pay the bankrupt merchants in their own town; and 
then, when that is done, what is the next step? Why, these fel- 
lows in the East will come on and foreclose their mortgages. 
Nay, gentlemen, I suspect that this bill is brought in for that 
bit a oad Spas 

These mortgages will be foreclosed ultimately, but in my 


State a debtor has some chance for his life. e have been 


In the West we 
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hedging for twenty years. The laws we have been g in 


passin, 
our State have been constantly in favor of the debtor. A few | fro 


years ago a merchant in Chicago had the right toget out a sum- 
mons in the city of and summon a man down in my part 
of the State, send the summons to any sheriff in the State, and 
have it served upon the debtor there, returnable in Chicago, 
where judgment could be taken t him. But our Logisla, 
ture put a stop to that kind of , and under our law a man 
can not now be sued except in the county where he lives or where 
he may be found. 

Mr.OATES. Will you explain how this bill could operate 
against the farmers a8 laborers, when they are not subject to 
its involuntary provisions, but can take the benefit of going into 
bankruptcy if they need it or desire it? 

Mr. LANE. I have just been stating how that was. You de- 
clare that some merchant in my town isinsolvent. He is put 
into bankruptcy, while the farmers may have accounts with 
him for $3,000 % $8,000, as they have around in my neighbor- 
hood, that they have contrac during the year. Now, this 
man ut into bankruptcy and you ap t an assignee. 

Mr. OATES. A trustee. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; you have changed the name. Youappoint 
a trustee, who takes charge of his goods. It is just like old 
story of the lion putting on the asses clothes; the ears stillstuck 
up, and showed what he was. You havec the terms in 

s bill so as to make it more pleasant so that it may pass them. 
The people are used to the names of register“ and nee,” 
and know what those words mean. The courts have construed 
their meaning, and you have changed them here to a “‘ referee.” 
We understand what that is in my country. It is not a court. 
You have no assignee or register“ in this bill; but you call 
him a ‘‘ trustee;” and whena man is adjudged a bankrupt by the 
law the right of action is transferred from the debtor to the 
trustee. The trustee hasthe right, and it is his duty toat once, 
or as soon as he can thereafter, bring an action to recover these 


accounts. 

Mr. OATES. Your argument is that the debts the farmers 
owe to the merchant, and which compel him to go into bank- 
ruptcy, will go into the hands of the trustee, and that he will 
oppress them? 

Mr. LANE. He will bring suit against them for the recov- 
wid Bs these accounts; and it is made his duty to do so by this 


Mr. OATES. But he will have no more right than the mer- 
chant had, will he? 

Mr. LANE. The merchant could at any time under our sys- 
tem of business sue upon the account, because there is no time 
given. That is the rule in our country; but it is tacitly ynder- 
stood with all merchants that a farmer may go to their stores and 
trade, and he will not be called upon for one dollar until the end 
of the year, when he is to settle the account. The merchant 
may onango his view and sue him at once; but if he should do 
so he would never do any more business in our country. 

When appoint the trustee or ister, why these accounts 
go into as accounts due and he must collect them. 

Mr. OATES. Of course, his rights will be no greater than 
those of the man to whom the debts were due. 

Mr. LANE. I concede that; but he could do what the other 
man dare not do; he could give the man more time. 

Mr. OATES. Perhaps it is doing too much of that which 
made him a bankrupt and not able to pay his debts. 

Mr. LANE. That may be true; and he would not be declared 
bankrupt unless you, by this machinery, made him so. 

Mr.KYLE. He could grantindulgences and the trustee could 


not. 

Mr. LANE. He is paid for it; it is no favor; and this bill tries 
to do 5 Ma could not do by any other legislation. 

Mr. OATES. Has a man the mRNS to grant indulgences to 
others at the expense of anybody else 


Mr. LANE. He is only doing it at the expense of those to 
whom he is re the indulgence. 
ge (continuing). he owes debts and can not pay 


8 He takes that into consideration when he makes 
e sale. 
Mr. OATES. How is it, then, that he fails to pay his debts? 
Mr. LANE. Because he has made his accountupon this plan 
which you would wipe out. They do not want to be sued until 
the term of the court comes around, if sued at all. 
wee OATES. Can not he make his contracts so as to get more 
e 
ane LANE. Yes, he could; but he can not do so under this 


Mr. OATES. The bill would not subject him to anything he 
did not coutract for. If he becomes a bankrupt by giving too 


much credit to irresponsible people, ought that exempt him 


m ? 
Mr. LANE. Yes, sir; he could not do business with the 
p in our country, and they would not contract with him. You 
estroy the credit of the merchant there, and, as I said before, 
ou make every farmer in the uny wio may be owing him 
liable to be sued in Springfield or Chicago, a hundred miles 
a from his home. 
r. OATES. You argue that it would break down the credit 
system? 
Mr. LANE. No, sir; not at all. 
Mr. OATES. If that is it, all our Populist friends ought to 
aei the bill, because they denounce the credit system in their 
orm. 
Mr. LANE. Whatever it is, I am in favor of preventing that. 
I am not in favor of alam thes Oa EDIE thin way. If the 
times do not improve, we would be forced in many of States 
to pass stay laws. But if this bill becomes a law, you can not 
a stay law in any State because it ties up the State Legis- 
ow, there is no doubt that the experience of 
teaches that the passage of stay laws now and then isa great 
benetit toa community. I have said that this bill attempts to 
do what can not be done, it attempts to equalize debts. That 
can not be done. It is utterly impossible. If you were able to 
do that, you would overthrow the legal learning of five hundred 


years. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman state what provision of 
this bill proposes to equalize debts; and will he also us what 
he means by saying that it undertakes to “ equalize debts?” In 
what sense does he use the words? 

Mr. LANE. It proposes to pay every creditor pro rata. That 
assumes that all a man’s debts are on an equal footing. It takes 
away the right, which the law of my State and of other States 
gives a debtor, to prefer certain tors. That is the law of 
my State. We have, however, an assignment law which com- 
pels a man who makes an assignment to treat everybody alike. 
If he makes an assignment, he must treat resident and nonresi- 
dent creditors and our courts are open every day in the 
year for the enforcement of that law, and any one of the credi- 
tors has the right to bring the debtor before the court and have 
an investigation as to whether he has turned over his whole es- 
tate or not; and we have laws to punish jury in such cases. 

Those cases are tried before judges learned in the law, elec- 
ted by the people, and having a local responsibility, but here you 
propose to turn loose a horde of ignorant sappers and miners on 
the people, men who have no legal knowledge, and the pay you 
propose to allow them is such that no man who has br can 
afford to accept the office. But I know eps of that. You 
can not deceive anybody about that. If bill should pass, as 
I hope it will not, e will bring in a bill at the next session of 
Congress to pay these gentlemen a fair compensation such as 
every man is entitled to. Why, a mouse could not live upon the 
5 fixed a bill. ee 

Nobody o 8 e business capacity co ‘ord to accept 
an office under provisions of this bill. The former bill pro- 
vided a compensation of $1,000 a year to be paid out of the 
Treasury to each referee; but that has been left out of this bill 
because the promoters of it evidently thought that in this case 
the best way was to cut off the dog’s tail by inches; andI repeat 
that if this bill becomes a law now, in the next Congress some- 
body will come in here with a wailing cry that we have these 
publie officers, appointed under the law, and that they ought 
not to be required to work without just com tion. 

Mr. OATES. The bill in the Fifty-first was a Re- 

ublican bill with liberal salaries, but this is an economical 
E bill. [Laughter. 

Mr. LANE. Les, economical for the present. 

Mr. RAY. Before the gentleman leaves the subject of prefer- 
ences, I wish he would state whether or not he is in favor of 
laws which permit the debtor to give preferences to a certain 
few and tocheat his other creditors out of any part of his estate? 

Mr. LANE. I am in favor of the common law of land, 
which has stood for five hundred years, which is indorsed by the 
wisdom of ages and has had the approval of the greatest men in 
the world, and that law allows a debtor to give preferences. 

Mr. RAY. But JL wish the gentleman w give mean explicit 
answer. Are you in favor of a condition of things which per- 
mits the debtor to transfer all of his property to a few of his cred- 
itors to the exclusion of the others? 

Mr. LANE. Iam in favorof thelawas laid down by the high- 
est courts in this country and in England, and that is to the 
effect that a debtor has the right to prefer his creditors, and to 
pay one to the exclusion of others. I think a man can adminis- 
ter his own estate best, and that he has the right to say under 
all the of his case which ereditor has rendered 
him the greatest service. 
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Mr. BOATNER. A law which permits a man to transfer his 
estate to his brother-in-law, his father-in-law, or his sister-in- 


law. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; they are the proper ones to take care of at 
certain times; if their debts are just they are the very ones to 
take care of and the ones that I would e care of. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I have said that if this bill should it would con- 
tradict the wisdom and the adjudications of the courts for five 
hundred years. Judge Story himself devotes a great of his 
Commentaries on Equity to the right of and the duty of a debtor 
in failing circumstances to prefer certain creditors to others. 
Pomeroy on Equity Pleading devotes a e part of his work 
on equity to the same subject, and all the law books through 
all the ages have held that doctrine. 

Mr. RAY. Would it not be much better for the law itself to 

int out the class of creditors and the class of debts that shall 
be referred? : 

LANE. Oh, I believe in leaving something to the Ameri- 
can citizen’s conscience. I do not want to make him a slave to 
laws on every occasion, to tell him how often he shall kiss his 
wife, how often he shall nurse his baby, and all that kind of thing. 
[Laughter.] I do not want laws of that kind. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, what [ was about to sayis this: 2 I am in business, 
bu goods from a New York or St. Louis merchant. I have 
been buying from him for five or ten years. He has been 
selling me his goods at a profit of 30 or 40 per cent on every 
bill. ‘He has made that profit out of me right along because it 
was my contract. I get into a straitened condition and I go to 
some friend and say to him: I am greatly in need of money and 
I wish you would lend me some money or indorse for me for a 
short time.” : 

In the one case I have bought goods from the merchant at such 
a profit to him that on a fair accounting I would not be owing 
him a dollar. He has made so much out of me in the meantime 
that if I should fail and he should lose his, whole claim, he would 
not in equity actually lose 1 cent. But, on the other hand, the 
man who, for the time being, lends me $500, or lends me his 
name, to bridge me over my difficulty, has parted with his own 


money for my accommodation, and I say that all the law books 
hold that it is my right and my duty to protect him in prefer- 
ence to the general creditor. e another case which might 


arise under this bill. Aman may be sued in court, as everybody 
knows, upon a claim which has no foundation in fact, and the 
case may go against him by rank perjury, yet under this bill that 
judgment stands and is held to be as equitable and as just before 
the court as the claim of a man’s mother-in-law, as the gentle- 
maħ from Louisiana has suggested, who has lent him money to 
go into business or to support his family. I know that people 
make a cry against this principle; but what justice has not equal- 
ized you can not equalize by law. s 

My State, I say, allows this to be done. If a man is in failing 
circumstances he may convey all his b propery (if he does it bona 
fide) to one creditor; and this he is allowed to do upon the prin- 
ciple of the English law whish, as I said, has been in force for 
five hundred years, and has met the approval of the best English 
judges and of the great jurists of this country. 

This bill does another thing in the way of legal robbery. It 
provides that if a man is proceeded as a bankrupt—or 
possibly as soon as the papers are se on him—the bankruptcy 
court acquires jurisdiction of his estate; and even if the man 
dies the court goes on with the administration of that estate. 

How would such a provision work? I say that in this provi- 
sion you pp anes to enact a law which will rob the wife and chil- 
dren of the debtor of what the State law gives them and of what 
they have a right to e t in the event of his death. In m 
State we have what is called the widow's award. If the husban 
dies the widow is entitled under our law to a set off of about 
$700 or 8800. She is entitled to a set-off of one year’s soppor for 
her family and to various other allowances. But under this 
bill, as soon as a man is sued as a bankrupt the bankruptcy 
court acquires entire jurisdiction of his estate, and such allow- 
ances ant have just mentioned are not claims provable in bank- 
ruptcy; so that the result is that the whole estate is taken away 
from the debtor's family. 

Now, I want to call attention to another point in this case. 
This bill provides for a local court—a referee in each county of 
the whole Union. Thus at one sweep you make 2,300 officers, 
and I venture to say that it will require not less than 8,000 per- 
sons in all to put Laced baby sera of this bill in operation. This 
referee is constitu a sort of court; but he has no right to 
punish for contemptexceptin certain cases; in all others he must 
report to the court. Under this provision the party is liable to 
be dragged off a hundred miles from his home. What does that 
amount to when a man is engaged in business? Why,sir, atone 
fell swoop it snatches from a man the character of a lifetime. 


Do gentlemen here realize what a man’s character is worth to 
him in business transactions? 

Why, sir, it is everything. The merchant who has lived in 
your town for twenty or thirty years and has carried on his busi- 
ness honestly and uprightly, has a character which stands by 
him as a stone wall—asa bulwark of defense—which in our courts 
is equal to a witness toevery fact connected with his life. When 
he is tried in court, he has a right to be tried by his peers, his 
neighbors, the people of the locality where he lives— le who 
know him, who know that he is an upright and honorable man. 
Thus when he is unfortunately compelled to go into court his 
character carries him through, and he goes out without stain, 
with an untarnished reputation. But under this bill you may 
take a man hundreds of miles away from his home—to a new ju- 
. be tried before a jury who know nothing about 


Thus you deprive him of the advantage of the character of a 
lifetime; for he stands before that jury subject to be r: ded 
as the merest chariatan. They do not know him. In the first 
place, the juries of our Federal courts are not selected in the 
right way. How are they selected? The clerk of the court or 
somebody in authority writes down to your county or mine ask- 
ing some minion to send up the names of four or five men to act 
as jurors. Juries made up in this way are not to be compared 
with our local juries selected by our supervisors, who know the 
men chosen, who select the very best men in the community to 
do jury duty. 

Iam opposed to this bill from Regione to end—in all its 
features. I am opposed to all laws for vo sees bankruptcy. 
Why should a man be allowed to discharge his debts by pass: 
through a bankruptcy court? Suppose a man says to me, acred- 
itor, Oh, yes, I did owe you money, but here is my discharge 
from the 1 court.“ dt is not signed by his creditors, but 
it is signed by the court. Is there any man in the world who 
would respect that kind of a discharge? Though a man is dis- 
charged by a thousand courts or a thousand juries in that sort 
of a proceeding, he still owes his previous debts in justice and 

uity. He can not pay his debts in that way. r 

e had that sort of thing illustrated here in the Fiftieth 
Congress when the contested-election case of Small vs. Elliott 
was before the House. It had been stated that Mr. Small, the 
colored gentleman who was here claiming a seat, had been con- 
victed of perjury. But rising on the other side of the House he 
flourished 1 here a pardon, saying, Gentlemen, what does it 
amount to if I was convicted of pour: Here is my pardon.” 
According to his view that wiped out the perjury, that cleared 
his character, that settled the whole thing. in the same way, 
under this bill, you propose that a debtor may come in with 
certificate obtained in a proceeding of voluntary bankruptcy and 
may say My debt is discharged.” 

I know that such a provision is urged as operating in favor of 
honest debtors; but I want to say to you, after thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the active practice of the law and as a business man, 
that I have never seen an honest debtor who has not been able 
to compromise with his creditors upon more favorable terms than 
you can provide by any bill which you may pass. I never saw a 
man who, having been unfortunate in business ventures and 
being obliged to appeal to his ereditors, has not found them, if 
they recognize the fact that he intended to pay them, ready to 
help him out. That invariably happens if the creditors are the 
right sort of men; and if they are not, let the debtor remove to 
Kansas, where, I believe, the statute of limitations wipes out all 
debts at the end of two years. 

My friends, and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I 
say here that so far as I am individually concerned, I think it 
would be more commendable to go to some almshouse than 
through a court of bankruptcy. I am not making this statemen 
of course, to influence other gentlemen, or for their benefit; but 
am indicating what would be done as a choice between the two 


evils. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that you can not make this bill 
a success. If you will examine the American Statistician 
you will find that in England, where a bankruptcy law has been 
enforced in one form or other for many years, the cost of its ad- 
ministration is 40 per cent of the total assets of bankrupt es- 
tates. Where you find a compact community in dealing with 
the administration of a law, a community where there is no dual 

overnment, necessitating such an expense as that in its admin- 

tration, what could oR expectof its cost in a Government like 
this? In the case of the lish bankrupt courts the parties are 
upon the ground; they can have an adjudication at their own 
homes. With us it is a very different matter. Taking the ex- 


pense of the law in England as a criterion, you will find that 75 
per cent of the assets here would be required for the adminis- 
tration of the law. 
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I have been able to find only a few references as to the cost 
question, but I will give some of them to the House. The At- 
torney-General in 1878 was asked for a report on this very gnam 
tion, and he gave the report in a thousand cases selected from 
the mass of . I find that in those cases the 
assets were $9, in each case on an average, and I found the 
amount collected was $700 each on an average; $9,000 to start 
with being the amount reported to the court, and $700 was all 
that was realized from the assets of the estate, or $13 less on every 
$1 than the hemes schedules. Now, add the cost of adminis- 
tration to this, and see what is left of the bankrupt estate. I 
find another report given in the next year, 1876 down to 1877, 
under the old bankrupt act, and I find here in one thousand cases, 
again selected at random, under the provisions of that law, that 
the total assets amounted to $375,700,and the costs—Iask you to 
think fo this for one moment—and the costs in those cases were 


$261,334. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is that 75 per cent? 

Mr. LANE. It is worse than 75 per cent. f 

Now, if you are ing to strip the creditor and take all he has 
got, why not take it all at once and not fool it away under such 
a law as this? Remember, Mr. Chairman, that the moment you 
file the bankruptcy petition the debtor is in peril of the jail or 
penitentiary, and you make no provision for his discharge by a 
trial by jury, to which he is entitled under the Constitution. The 
very act—as shown here by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
fot STONE] the other i ea very act by which he is made a 

krupt makes him a ty man, and prevents his discharge 

in bankruptcy, and puts him in danger of the penitentiary, and 
he is not entitled to a discharge; and this bill expressly ee 
that the records shall be conclusive—not prima facie evidence— 
but makes the records of the court conclusive evidence. Who 
ever heard of a record of a court being conclusive. A clerk 
writes upa judgment, obtained perhaps by fraud or forgery even, 
when there was nothin, at all to justify the act; and yet, under 
the provisions of this bill, when that judgment is once written, 
no matter how obtained, it becomes conclusive proof of the facts 
therein stated.. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) 5 rt ot 
au act. approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes — 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the beginning of our Government there 
has always been more or less division of sentiment and opinion 
within the ranks of each of our great parties upon economic 
measures. There have been high-tariff and low-tariff Repub- 
licans and high-tariff and low-tariff Democrats. 

The mighty and victorious Democratic party of to-day differs 
within itself upon the question which for three months has oc- 
cupied the time of the American Congress, and very largely the 
attention of the people not only of this, but all other civilized 
countries. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are all Democrats, peage to the great 
principles upon which our party is founded, and we will stand 
together as Democrats, firm as the eternal hills, fighting for the 

rinciples for which our forefathers contended a century ago. 
[Applause 
versity of opinion upon questions of policy and business 
must always exist within the ranks of the dominant and con- 
trolling party of so great a country as this. 

Upon questions of finance the Northeast has interests very 
different from those of the South and West, but upon the funda- 
mental principles of government we all stand in the solid pha- 
lanx of N brotherhood. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word to our Representatives of 
the rural South and West who have lent their influence and 
votes in the advocacy of repeal unaccompanied by legislation 
for the silver coinage pledged to the people by the platform of 
only a year ago, 


TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY ASSUMED BY CONGRESSMEN FROM THE SOUTH 
AND WEST WHO VOTE FOR REPEAL WITHOUT SILVER COINAGE. 


I admonish them of the terrible responsibility they have as- 


sumed. They have promised prompt action in carrying out the 
pledges of our party to give the people the coinage of silver 
promised in the platform. 

They have assured the country that this is the first step and 
the direct pathway to bimetallism, and that this law will be 
promptly followed by the silver coinage for which the people 
voted last November. They tell us that this is only clearing 
the decks for action. 

Mr. Speaker, my apprehension is that they either deceive us 
or are themselves deceived. They no doubt will vote with us 
for the silver coinage promised by the platform, but I fear it 
will be when confronted by too strong a combination of Repub- 
licans and gold-standard Democrats. 

Let me tell these gentlemen that to be worthy of andenjoy the 
enduring regard of Mr. Cleveland, they must be true to the peo- 
ple whose credentials entitle them to seats in this Hall. 

In the war play of Held by the Enemy,” honor, fidelity, and 
duty compelled a brave Federal officer to crush the heart, and 
almost the life, of the beautiful and devoted Southern girl he 
very dearly loved. 

You recall the rapturous applause when, with anguish pene- 
trating his soul, he turned to the idol of his heart, and said: 

You must be true to your cause, and I must be true to mine. 


Mankind respects honor, fidelity, and truth, and the applause 
received by our great Chieftain from all the world is more than 
all else due to these ennobling qualities entering into and ex- 
emplifying his life and character. 

ENGLISH OPINION OF THE REPEAL BILL. 

The editorials of the ite mes press immediately following the 
passage of the repeal bill by the House show very clearly that 
the financiers of England regarded this bill as an establishment 
of the gold standard in thiscountry. These editorials also show 
that the capitalists of England regard this action of the Ameri- 
can ous pees as a triumph on their part. 

The bill passed the House August 28, 1893, and I will read par- 
agraphs from the editorials of London papers. 

I read from the editorial of the London Times upon this sub- 
ject in its edition of August 29. This influential paper says: 

It is the > x 
of the Sherman ‘abe, Wi sink toa lezel to low to suit the bimetalllse no. 
tions of a proper ratio or to facilitate the establishment of a double standard. 

Talso read the editorial from the Pall Mall Gazette of August 
29. In discussing that subject that paper says: 

When confidence and credit are restored by the repeal of the 
Sherman act, ths task of fiscal reform (single gold standard) in 
States will become easier. 

A dispatch from London dated August 29 says: 

The af News to-day expresses the opinion that the repeal of the Sher- 
man act will prove a serious blow to bimetallists throughout the world, but 
a great victory for common sense and the single standard. 

These three great journals are the exponents of the opinions 

f English people, and it is clear from these editorials that they 
regarded this legislation as the death-blow and death-knell of 
silver. 
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THE BILL IS A REPUBLICAN MEASURE. 

The very source from which the bill now before the House 
emanated ought to put every Democrat upon his guard. There 
is no man in the United States who has fathered and fostered so 
much obnoxious financial legislation as Hon. JOHN SHERMAN. 
From the time he was understood to have become interested in 
a New York national bank, he has been the sponsor and author 
and advocate of legislation inthe interest of Wall-street bankers 
and capitalists, and we have the remarkable picture of Demo- 
crats in the House joining their voices and votes with THOMAS 
B. REED and his publican minority, and Democrats in the 
Senate joining votes and voices with Senator JOHN SHERMAN, 
in efforts to enact into law one of the most obnoxious measures 
ever proposed by that distinguished Republican. 

But, worse than that, the men who are committing this wrong 
were elected to repudiate and condemn the very character of 
legislation they are endeavoring to fasten upon our country; and 
what makes this still worse, this Republican law which they are 
about to enact is the very first piece of legislation of a party so 
recently intrusted with power under pledges which they do not 
fulfill and in the face of demands from the people which they 
neither heed nor obey. 

I repeat, that a Democratic Administration which was elected 
for the very purpose of repudiating legislation of this character 
by its very first act proposes to enact into law one of the most 
obnoxious and astrocious laws ever proposed by Senator SHER- 
MAN. It is not a Wilson bill or a Voorhees bill, it is a John 
Sherman bill, pure and simple, and it should be condemned and 
denounced as such. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The bill now before Congress was introduced in the Ronai by 
Hon..JOHN SHERMAN on July 14, 1892. Iread the bill in full. 
It was as follows: 
Fifty-second Congress [Second session]. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
July 14, 1892, Mr. SHERMAN introduced the following bill; 
which was read twiceand referred to the Committee on Finance. 


A bill (S. 3423) for the repeal of certain parts of the act directing the pur- 
chasing of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes, approved July 14, 1890. 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 


other Leng gue approved July 14, 1890, as directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury 8 from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered each 


month, at the market price thereof, and to issue in payment for such pur- 
chases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, is hereby 
repealed, to take effect on the Ist day of January, 1893: Provided, That this 
actshall not in any way affect or impair or change the legal qualties, re- 
demption, or use of the Treasury notes issued under said act. 


SENATOR VOORHEES DENOUNCED THIS BILL, 


This bill was denounced and opposed by Senator VOORHEES, 
and the Democrats of the last Congress were strong enough to 
prevent its passage. 

I read from Senator [VOORHEES speech on February 17, 1893. 
It is on page 1734 of the RECORD: a 

Sir, 1 believe I could pass a civil-service examination as a faithful friend 
of silver. Standing on this floor, in the tion I am now, more than fifteen 
years ago I hel to start the silver ball in motion, and I have never fal- 
tered since. I should vote to-day for the coinage of all the American product 
of silver. I would go further; I would vote, as Thomas Jefferson advised, 
for the free coinage of silver the same as gold. I would vote, in the langua; 
ot the Democratic platform laid down at Chicago last June, that we hold 
to both gold and silver as the standard money of the country and to tbe coin- 
age of both gold and silver, without discrimination against either metal and 

thout charge for mintage,”’ only stipulating, as we did in that great plat- 
form, that the two dollars, the one of silver and the other of gold, shall be of 

ual intrinsic value power. 

should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its would absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it s rted not one word of legislation. 
I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an outrage to ask men, 
like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currency 
every vestige oflaw. This is not what we meant at Chicago; thatis not 
what the Pee le mean. - 

I should vote for the re of the Shermar act simply because itis vicious 
in Fico pa but it must be in connection with somet! better. 

own no silver mines; I am interested in none; the poms I represent 
have no interest in silver bullion; they are interested s ay yin the great 
dollar with which their fathers bought the country in which they live, cul- 
tivated it, and made it prosper and bloom as it is blooming to-day. 


I beg to ask if the introduction and age of this bill by the 
House in August, and its passage by the Senate last Monday, has 
not caused prosperity to cease, and blooming to be a thing of the 


past. 

Now, the first act of a Democratic Administration is to take 
this repudiated bill of JOHN SHERMAN’S and introduce it as bill 
No. 1 of the House of Representatives. 

The bill thus introduced on August 11, 1893, is as follows: 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia introduced the following bill: 

“A bill (H. R. 1) to al a part ot an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the — of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,’ 

Bo it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other p as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as — By offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for $75.25 grains of pore silver, and to 
issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notesof the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed; but thisrepealshall not impair, or in any 
manner affect, the Iogas vonder quality of the standard silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined; and the faith and creditof the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
c at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established 

W. 


It is true that the bill is now called the Wilson bill in the 
House and the Voorhees bill in the Senate, but, with theslightest 
change in phraseology, it is the same old Sherman bill, and its 
effect will lace this country upon agold standard with all 
its attendant evils. 

The bill comes back from the Senate with the Voorhees caudal 
appendage, which means nothing, anddoes notin the slightest 
degree change the effect of the bill. 

he Voorhees appendage is in these words: 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold 
and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such - 
ity to be secured through international agreement, or by such 3 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the 
coins of the two metals, and the equal Sivan of every dollar at all times in 
the markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further de- 
clared, that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all 
times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States, 
in the markets and in thepayment of debts 


This would be a very proper declaration for a convention or 


Democratic caucus, but it is mere unsounding words, and it has 
no effect whatever so far as the law is concerned. 
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REASONS FOR THIS BILL HAVE CEASED. 
When Congress was convened it was insisted that the imme- 


diate of the repeal bill was necessary to prevent the out- 
flow of gold. This was a mistake, and we see that without this 
bill the outflow promptly ceased and an inflow commenced, which 
has continued without interruption to this moment, and, during 
July, August, and September we gained $51,434,691 in gold; that 
is to say, our imports of gold during those three months were 
$53,997,744 and our exports were only $2,563,053, leaving a net 
gold gain of $51,434,691 during a period of only three months. 


Table showing imports and exports of gold coin and bullion during July, August, 
we sa fh 3 1893. 


$174, 212 
949, 502 


1, 439, 339 
2, 563, 053 


We were also informed that gold was being hoarded and that 
the Government did not receive any gold coin in payment of cus- 
toms dues and that the repeal bill was absolutely essential to cor- 
rect this. It is true that during January, February, and March 
not a dollar of gold was paid for customs dues in that great en- 
trep6t, the city of New York; but it has been clearly proven that 
this would correct itself without the repeal bill; and we see that 
although the re bill has not become the law, gold has been 
freely received in New York in payment of customs dues since 
early in July, the gold coin receipts being as follows: July, 12.5 
per cent; August, 47.4 per cent; September, 58.1 per cent; Octo- 
ber to date, 37.6 per cent. 

We see from the above that natural causes, and not the repeal 
bill, have created a great inflow of gold to the Treasury for cus- 
toms dues. 

SILVER PURCHASES DID NOT CAUSE THE PANIO. 


Before I close let me again call attention to the serious mis- 
take of attributing the presentstringency to the issuing of Treas- 
wy notes to pay for the purchase of silver. The purchase under 
this act during the last four months has been less than half the 
amount authorized to be purchased by the Sherman law. The 
reason why the purchase has not been greater has been that 
holders of silver throughout the world were unwilling to sell at 
the present low market prices. 

I give below the exact figures showing the amount of silver 
5 under the act of July 14, 1890, during July, August, 

eptember, and October. 


Table showing the amount of silver purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, 
during the months of July, August, September, and October, 1893. 


#8, 709, 919. 11 


In other words, during four months the United States has 
printed Treasury notes to the amount of $8,709,919.11, and has re- 
8 in exchange for these Treasury notes 11, 911, 462. 77 ounces 
of silver. 

During that same period the Government has collected nearly 
$200,000,000 from the people by taxation, and has paid out that 
money in current expenses, and yet we are told that this purchase 
of so small an amount of silver has caused a widespread panic, ex- 
tending, not through this country alone, but to nearly all the 
civilized parts of the globe. 

Again, this small purchase of silver has averaged less than 3 
cents per month per capita for each person in this country, and 
the average expenditure of these same persons during that period 
for liquors, tobacco, and other articles of luxury and dissipation 
has been about 89 per month—more than three hundred times as 
much as the expenditure for silver. So far as I have heard, no 
one contends that this vag leet for luxuries has contributed 
to the panic, and, if not, beg toask how could the almost in- 
finitessimal expenditure for silver have caused all the trouble? 
THE ENACTMENT OF THIS LAW WILL REDUCE THE PRICE OF COTTON AND 

WHEAT. 

The South has been flooded with assertions that the moment 
the repeal bill S Congress cotton will rise to 10cents. And 
the peo le of the West have been assured that the passage of 
the bill would cause wheat to rise to 90 cents or $1, and the 


same extra t statements have been made with regard to 
corn, oats, other products of the farm. The Senators who 
have opposed the bill have been denounced as imposing a great 
injury upon their constituents, and the Senators of the South 
are ee | re with having cost the Southern people fifty or one hun- 
dred m dollars. These absurd statements are unworthy of 
the persons from whom they emanate. 

It is evident to svay inte. t person that the only possible 
pipot oE tD enag O this bill will be to reduce the pr of all 
products of the farm. When we increase money, prices will 
rise, and, ascertain as the sun shines, when we reduce the amount 
of money in the country prices will fall. 

It is possible that the very short crop of our cotton may even- 
tually cause a rise in the price of that article, but any increase 
in the price will be in spite of the repeal, and not on account 


of it. 
DEMOCRATIC SENATORS DID NOT FILIBUSTER. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point to which I wish to refer. 
The statement is being reiterated throughout the press of the 
country that Southern Democratic Senators have filibustered 
against the passage of this bill. In reply I desire to say that I 
believe this statement is absolutely untrue. I assert that the 
record of the Senate, so far as I can discern, does not show a 
single filibuste motion made by a Southern Democratic Sen- 
ator, and I think I am correct in saying that it does not show 
that any Democratic Senator has made any filibustering motion. 
This bill, which makes an entire change in the financial system 
of one of the greatest countries on earth, was introduced in the 
House on A t 11, and in about two months and a half after its 
introduction it will become the law of the land. 

That a bill of such vast importance should be properly dis- 
cussed no reasonable man will deny. The opponents of the 
measure only made this reasonable uest. the advo- 
cates of the bill sought to lengthen the hours of the Senate ses- 
sions so as to occupy almost theentire day no objection was made 
by Southern Democrats, and when Senator VOORHEES and the 
friends of the bill commenced what they announced to be a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted session of the Senate, the opponents of 
the measure did not even object to that. They quietly went on 
occupying entire nights in W measure. They did 
their duty as Senators and patriots. Not so, however, with 
the friends of the bill; they left the Hall of the Senate, refusing 
to listen to any arguments in favor of the reasonable amendments 
which the friends of silver had announced they would propose. 
They had been appointed as judges in an important question, and 
yet they refused to listen to any arguments which were opposed 
to their preconceived views on this subject. 

It is true that, on two or three occasions, the distinguished 
Senators from the Northwest who are opposed to the repeal bill 
urged the gold-standard Senators to do their duty, to occupy 
their seats in the Senate, and listen to the arguments of those 
who believed in the Democratic platform and American bimet- 
allism, and this has been denominated and denounced as flli- 
Wa 8 by the metropolitan press. 

But it is proper to call attention to the fact that this was not 
done by Democratic Senators, but I think in every instance the 

d-standard Senators were recalled to the Senate upon the 
emands of Populists and Republicans from the Northwest. 
SILVER COINAGE DEMANDED BY tl ANAR WOULD BE AS SOUND AS 


The gm standard men do great injustice to those who đe- 
mand the silver coinage pro by the platform when they 
insinuate that such legislation would not be in the interest of 
sound money. 

The bill No. 211, prepared by myself, and one of the earliest 
introduced in this Congress, and which I desire to offer as an 
amendment to the pending bill, did not go even so far as the 
platform. It was acompromise measure and only proposed to 
coin the silver from the United States mines, upon the precise 
terms which the platform pledged for silver coinage from all 
the mines of the world. The bill is in the following words: 


A SEES Sp CoRR ot Pe produms of the silver mines of the United 
tates. 


more, and not too base for the opera’ a ver 
8 of the silver mines of the United States, shall be entitled to deposit 
same at the mints and have the same coined into silver dollars contain- 
ing 510 grains of pure silver, ther with the usual alloy, making said dol- 
lar contain 587.6 grains of s ard silver, on the same terms and conditions 
as gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall bea 
L tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver cer- 
5 dollars in like manner as silver certificates 

tandard silver 
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time to time, in order to rengive silver which the owners thereof desire to 


SEC. 3. That the expenses the reception of silver to be coined 
and its transmission to the mint 8 be paid by the owners thereof. 


ve them 
hen, Mr. 


the banners which waved hout our land from the be- 
ps war ht to the end of our last campaign, and around which pa- 
triots gathered, and behind which anarmy of 6,000,000 Democrats 
followed with exultant shouts—the banners of the Democratic 
party borne aloft and carried to victory in that memorable battle 
of less than a year ago? When shal? these pledges be redeemed? 
Shall it be the next week or the next year? Shall it be when 
the rich mines are closed, which are now adding so much to the 
wealth and prosperity of our beloved country? Will it be when 
Congress has abandoned and trampled upon the wealth of that 
precious metal which God has given to us and now demands that 
we dig from the earth for the use of our people? Will it be when 
the silver-mining interests of our country are destroyed, and the 
noble pioneers who have developed the great West have been 
crushed? 

God bless those men with brave and stout hearts who, with 
rifle in one hand and pick in the other, met and conquered the 
fierce Indian, endured , overcame obstacles, made pros- 
porous States of arid deserts, silent plains, and uninhabited 

orests. 

Shall it be when these men are crushed and the place they 
made civilized and beautiful are the homes of wild beasts 
and savage Indians? Will it be when silver is thoroughly de- 
based and its function as a legal-tender money is utterly de- 
stroyed? Will it be when, with double force, the Rothschilds 
and the Lombard and Wall street brokers are exercising their 
already almost irresistible power in the interest of money and 

lutocracy and against the interests of liberty and the people? 

ill it be when the mortgages homes in our loved South and the 
great West are sold by the sheriff, and the honest husbandman 
and his loved ones have ceased to be home-holders and have be- 
come tenants of soil once theirs, but then owned by Eastern or 
foreign landlords; or will it be when these tenants of the soil, 
these brave, honest men, crushed by unjust legislation, have be- 
come tenants of the sod? Will it be then, Mr. Speaker, that 
the solemn Pledges and promises of last November will be re- 
deemed? [Applause.] 


Silver: 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of an act, approved July 14, 1800, en- 
titled An act directing the B and the MOUE At 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To the utter surprise of the people of the coun- 
try, a majority, and you may say the leaders, of the Democratic 
Administration in this and the other end of the Capitol have 
joined hands with the men they have been denouncing for the 


pe: twenty years as traitors and criminals from the stump and 
State national tforms for the crime of 1873. They 
have not only condoned the crime, but are cr the 


objects of the act of 1873, and they are giving silver the fatal 


death blow. 
SUPERFICIAL VIEW OF ADMINISTRATION. 

It seems to us that the Administration branch of the party is 
taking avery superficial view of the causes of this unprecedented 
industrial and financialdisturbance. There must be some funda- 
mental rather than incidental evil gnawing at the vitals of our 
prosperity. 

Ifwe and waive the present general crisis, then has the 
oe system of the country been healthy and normal since 
18807 

I have before me the extra census bulletins as far as obtainable 
on the subject of farms, homes,and mortgages. I here give a 
fewsamples. With great unaniminy they begin as follows: 


The real estate mortgage movement in Pennsy the second State of 
the Union in population and near the first in wealth manufactures, was 
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from. 1880 to 


cent. 
movement ae Connecticut from 1880 to 1889 was 

on the whole a ve one, Doguinta® WIN © Gate 0 90,186 200. a 
in 1859, and with $17,703,325 in 1889. This increase of 92.50 i, porta 
the yearly incurred debt during the ten years was greater than the 
of population, which was 19.84 per cent. 

6 real estate mortgage movement in New Hampshire from 1880 to 1889 
Was on the whole a 


1880, and ending wi! 


and 
per cent in the incurred debt d 
crease oe pee which was 40. 
The estate mortg: movement in Indiana, one of the oldest States of 
the West, from 188) to was on the whole a pro ive one, ing 
With a debt of 521.550.118 in 1880 and ending with 787.494.415 in 1889. is in- 
crease of 73.94 per cent in the incurred debt during the ten years was greater 
than theincrease of population, which was 10.8% per cent. 
The real estate mor movement in Minnesota was a strongly pro- 
ese one from 1880 to 1887. In the first year the increased debt amounted 
$15,093,076, and in 1887 $70,500,337. the ten years, 1880 to 1889, the an- 
nual incurred real estate mortgage debt increased 296.09 per cent, while at 
the same time the population increased 68.74 per cent. 


As far as I have been able to secure the 
the same general line as the above, with the s. 
Vermont. . f 

I here submit a tabulated statement of the Government show- 
ing the per capita debt of some of the diferent States, which 
exhibits-a monstrosity: 

Statement showing the per capita debt of the States named. 
Alabama ............ 
Arkansas 3 


per cent. 


ures they run in 
le exception of 


Can such a condition exist among the great army of toilers 
and promiscuous property owners generally without suggest- 
ing some fatal error and elementary evil? 

INDUSTRIAL FEATURES. 

The executive d ent of this Government, notwithstand- 
ing the above conditions, has been annually congratulating the 
country on its great and unexampled prosperity. It has made 
the common mistake of considering the banker and money- 
changer as representing the business interests of the country. 
The producer of wealth has been ignored. The Democratic 
party has been proclaiming to the world for twenty years that 

he price of silver controlled the price of wheat and cotton. 
This is true beyond question, as shown by the following table: 


Wheat. | Cotton. Silver. 


1.47 1,22 10.8 1.11 

SORE 1.81 1.29 1.07 10.5 1.01 
1.43 1.27 80 10.6} 1.06 

1.13 1.27 87 9.9 80 

1.24 1.15 -89 9.5 .97 

1. 17 1.20 — 9.8 83 

1.34 1.15 - 90 9.9 93 

ee aL 1.07 1.12 810.1 1.04 
1.25 1.14 810.0 80 

1.11 1.13 — 8.7 .86 

1. 15 1.18 T 7.3| -78 
In 1873 we produced 281,254,700 bushelsof wheat. This brought 


81.312 per bushel 8366, 635,166.40. In 1889 the crop was 611, 
780,000, at 80 cents per bushel 8189, 42,000. Had the 611, 780, 000 
bushels sold for 81.342, price in 1873, it would have brought 
$802,655.360. 

The wheat-grower lost by this reduction $313,231,360. The 
same proportion of loss runs through cotton, corn, and all other 


products. 
SHORTSIGHTED MANUFACTURERS. 


It seems to me that the New England and Middle States have 
been cajoled by the Administration and its newspaper sponsors 
into a ruinouserror. It is not currency, but consumers of their 
manufactured products they need. It is not so much a lack of 
currency as a want of fall orders that has closed up the shops. 
Will the repeal of the Sherman act and expansion of bank cur- 
rency consume your products? ‘Will this start the wheels of in- 
dustry all over the land? ‘Will manufacturers move until the 
consumers demand it? 

WHERE ARE YOUR CONSUMERS? 

Are they in the well-developed East, or are they in the rapidly 
de West and South? Notas a disparagement, but as an 
example let us compare the New land States with six of the 
Western States in railroad building between 1880 and 1890. 


Let us see who has kept your car works, bridge works, steel 
Korey 5 works, your wage-earners generally at 
work, etc. 


Miles of railroad built from 1880 to 1890. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


18, 234. 65 


These six Western States in ten years built 18,284.65 miles, or 
21.47 miles to each one built in the six New England States. 
These six Western States would consume 21.47 times as many 
cars, boilers, engines, iron bridges, miles of steel rails, safes, lu- 
bricating oil, and other manufactured articles pertinent to this 
business, as would the six New England States. Other devel- 
opments run in like proportions. I append a table showing the 
railroad building during these ten years. 


Railroad building between 1880 and 1890. 


1,377.47 
1, 142. 25 
ORB. 45 
2, 096. 69 
217. 43 
1, 006. 64 
901 | 7,745.85 
684 | 2 099.86 
191 | 8, 652.36 
25 314.85 
1,040 | 1,290.70 
5,792 7, 980. 49 
3,938 | 7/108. 48 
4,373 | 6,109.19 
7,851 | 10, 115.90 
3,155 | 5, 612. 62 
903 | 3,359.05 
D oi 1, 433. 30 
1,486 | 3,128.17 
1,427 | 2,289.15 
2,459 | 4,600. 80 
518 | 2,489. 52 
1,530 | 2,942. 38 
1.843 2,707.38 
1,843 | 3,422.20 
1,127 | 2, 470. 85 
652 | 1,739.85 
3,965 | 6,142.02 
859 | 2,203. 44 
3,244 | 8,709.85 
3,400 | 8,892. 11 
1,570 | 4,291.11 
758 | 1,388.77 
289 | 1,280. 65 
5,400 | 8,410.13 
3,151 | 5,545. 85 
el 
1 
’ 2, 610. 41 
512 1,002.93 
106 | 2) 195. 58 
2,195 | 4,328.03 
508 | 1,455, 53 
289 | 2004. 65 
739 | 923.18 
349 | 1,094.81 
842 | 1,285.49 
206 | 806.11 


I notice the following item in the public press, headed 
DESTROYING THEIR BEST CUSTOMER. 

Joseph Nimmo, jr., the statistician, says: 

“The silver States are the best customers of the manufacturers, taking 
over $50,000,000 per annum of their products, and are worth more to the manu- 
facturers than all of South America and Europe combined.” 

It is estimated that over $10,000,000 in fall orders were counter- 
manded by the silver States after the mines were shut down. 
Fifty thousand men were let out of employment at the mines and 
twice as many more, who were transporting to and from mines, 
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digging coal, burning coke for smelting and refining the ores, 
and they have been added to the idle list. 

He further says, in a letter to the Washington Post under date 
of September 15, 1893: 


THE SILVER QUESTION—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
WHICH HAVE BEEN OVERLOOKED. 

Eprror Post: There are certain commercial considerations closely re- 
lated to the present discussion of the silver question and having an — — 
tant bearing u the just and beneficent settlement of that question, but 
which during present discussion appear to have been overlooked. 

The silver product of the United States, with the small exception of about 
1 per cent, is the peoo of the arid region, an area extending from the 

ft the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas at the east to 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada on the Pacific Slope. The 
dimensions of this area are about 1,200 miles from north to south and 1,300 
from east to west. Its chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, and 
ead. almost all of which is exported to States outside of that region. 

The culture of the arid region, in so far as relates to the culture of the 
soll, is de ent entirely upon 3 But irrigation, although profit- 
able, involves large expenditures. e arid region is, however, a vast and 
exceedingly 8 Pastoral region, yielding an enormous annual ex- 
2 product of horses, cattle, sheep, and wool. In co) uence of the 

arge 3 of the and pastoral interests of this vast area 
over those of agriculture, every State and Territory of the arid region isa 
large importer of grain, hay, lumber, vegetables, provisions, and breadstuffs. 
Machinery and general merchandise are also ee gee in large quantities 

rom osna 556 of the country. The total annual value of such imports is 
al 


The total value of the annual exports of the arid region amounts to about 
000,000, of which silver stands at the head, amounting to amount $75,- 


But silver mining sustains to the commerce and productive industries of 
the arid region relations far transcending its arithmetical proportion of the 
value of the total lus products of that region. Silver is the primary 
source of the commer agricultural, and industrial prosperity of t vast 
area. Strike it down and you paralyze the business interests of that whole 


area. 

The total value of the commerce of the arid region with the other States of 
the country, including ph Reng $200,000,000, and Ba ata $240,000,000, amounts 
to the enormous sum of about 8440,000,000 ann y. This exceeds by 8100,- 
000,000 the total value of the combined commerce of the United States with 
Mexico, Central d en Cog > America, and the West India This 
commerce centers at St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and many other points at the East. 

Stop for a momentand consider the enormous import of these facts. For 
several years the country has been deeply concerned about reciprocity with 
the countries of Central and South America and the West Indies, and about 
the . of an intercontinental railroad to connect those southern coun- 
tries with the United States. But here is a vast region in the very heart of 
our own country which sustains a much larger commercial relation to the 
rest, and which is bound to us by the most intimate relations of transporta- 
tion 3 . eee —41— numerous 8 ex- 

to every tof a region peop! ‘ellow-countrymen, who are 
alive to every bat d gd impulse of our splendid civilization. 


The stopping of our demand for your goods closed your shops 
and let out a large force in the East. 

The Eastern and New England States have forced the Western 
States to prepare to start their own little manufactories andlive 
among themselves as far as possible. I here cite a notice of an 
agreement being entered into all over the West. This is in no 
sense a boycot, but an absolute necessity: 


(Denver Times, September 5, 1893.] 
FOR HOME INDUSTRIES, 

The Times prints an imposing list of names of oficials, business and pro- 
fessional men of Denver who have pledged themselves to use as far as pos- 
sible Colorado-made goods in preference to those made outside the State. 

The position taken these 8 whose number will no doubt be 
8 augmented, calls for no explanation beyond that conveyed by 
thecard. is a season of serious business depression. Many men. in 
lines of manufact are outof employment. ey are & class of citizens 
itis most desirable to p inthe State. The way to do it is to create an 
increased demand for Colorado made goods. Such a demand means em- 

loyment for more a greater consumption of raw material, and the 

eeping of vast sums money in the State that would otherwise go out- 
side to other States and to other communities. 

It is to be hoped that every one will sign the pledge that has been taken 
by such men as Chief-Justice Hayt, Acting Governor Nichols, Judge Hallett, 
Acting Mayor McMurray, ex-Mayor Rogers, President Byers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, President Jeffery, President Platt of the Manufacturers’ 
Exchange, ex-Senator Hill, most of the leading business houses of the city, 
and many others. Every name ers 

0 Workingmen should recognize the step br ont those who 
have signed in the interest of the movement for home indus „sign the 
ledge themselves, and in every legitimate way further the commendable 
Sesion thatthe plan betrays. They will, of course, be hel themselves 
in so doing. This is certainly a time when we have got to help each other, 
when all classes must stand together. 


IMMIGRATION, 

Is there not another industrial feature connected with our dis- 
turbances entirely overlooked by the Administration and its 
supporters? We have heretofore been building some great trunk 
lines of railways connecting the two oceans and also building 
numerous | feeders. is and other public and semipublic 
works caused an unprecedented immigration of laborers to this 
country. This Government should through its representatives 
abroad call attention to the overcrowded labor market—for the 
benefit of our own laborers as well as that of immigrants. 

These lines and convenient feeders have been in a great meas- 
ure stopped and this has greatly narrowed the field of railroad 
labor and cut down the demand for manufactured articles amaz- 
ingly. In 1890 139,365 common laborers, 29,296 farm laborers, 
28,625 domestic servants, 3,776 carpenters, 3,745 miners, 3,653 
clerks, 3,879 tailors, 2,232 shoemakers, 1,792 blacksmiths, 44,540 


skilled laborers, and 211,756 promiscuous persons immigrated 

and came in direct competition with our overcrowded labor mar- 

kets. In 1891 and 1892, respectively, there was a large increase 

in tion over 1890. Our rapid increase of laborers to the 

manor born and immigrated far exceed the expansion of our in- 

8 development under normal conditions, much less during 
crisis. 


constantly ariving greatly augmented our large idle list and 
injured our idle laborers? 
THE BANKERS’ SUCCESS. 

It is clear to everyone who has kept pace with the silver fight 
that the banker and bondholder have controlled the press of 
the country, and created a public sentiment in favor of destroy- 
ing a great Western industry. The destruction of this industry 
has also destroyed the manufacturer and laborer of the East. 

During the entire session of this Congress the daily cry of the 
press has been for United States bonds. The weekly statements 
of the banks show that they are piling up great reserves beyond 
legal requirement. They want an investment for their idle 
money and a further basis of a banking capital. One of the first 
bills introduced in the Senate of the United States was to give 
them a circulation equal to their bond deposits. The determina- 
tion is and has been to force the country to use bank conveniences 
3 ed 2 = silver. lending i 8 

e ing and money-len rtion of the people have 
been pampered and favored by legislation until they have con- 
sumed and are now consuming all of the profits of the productive 
industries. 

Let us see how the national banks, for which the executive 
and legislative branches of this Government have such a tender 
solicitude, have been prospering. From 1872 to 1891 the ratio 
of dividends to capital, including the 3,575 banks, range from 
7.70 per cent to 10.31 per centperannum. October 31, 1892, we 
had 3,694 national 5 


National bank statistics of the United States. 


Year ending September 1— 8 = Capital 

1,852 | 8465, 676, 023 

1,955 | 488, 100, 951 . 
1,971 | 489, 938, 284 $ 
2.047 497, 864, 833 9.80 
2.081 | 500, 482, 271 9.42 
2.072 486; 324, 860 8.93 
2,047 | 470, 281, 896 7.80 
2,045 | 455, 132, 056 7.00 
2,072 | 454, 215, 062 8.02 
2,100 | 458, 934, 485 8. 88 
2,197 [ 473, 97, 715 8.73 
2,350 | 494,640, 140 8.30 
2,582 | 518, 605, 725 8. 00 
2,665 | 524,599, 602 7.80 
2,784 | 532, 459, 921 7. 96 
3,049 | 578, 402, 705 7.98 
3,093 | 583, 539, 145 8.02 
3,170 | 596, 302, 518 7.82 
3,353 | 625, 089, 645 8.19 
3,577 | 660, 108, 000 7.70 


When we bear in mind that from 1872 to 1891 154 national 
banks failed, were closed for insolvency; that the large stock- 
holders as officers of banks generally receive enormous salaries 
as managers of their own business, not counted as a part of net 
earnings or dividends, then we can form some appreciation of the 
real profits of the solvent and well-managed banks. (See table, 
page 18, volume 1, Report of the Comptroller for 1892.) 

the successful wheat-grower, cotton-grower, or any other 
real producer of wealth could receive a handsome salary for 
managin his business, and by including all of the failures in his 
line the business should pay a dividend of from 7.70 to 10.31 per 
cent on all capital in his line of business, we would indeed con- 
clude that he did not need or deserve administrative or legisla- 
tive concern. 

In forty-eight years the banking of the world has increased 
about elevenfold, three times as fast as commerce and thirty 
times faster than population. On the 17th of September, 1881, the 
total receipts of the national banks in New York, other reserve 
cities, and the banks elsowhere in the United States aggregated 
$295,233,779, but of this amount only 1.38 per cent was in gold, 0.17 
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in silver, 4.36 in paper currency, while 94 per cent was in checks, 
drafts and other bank conveniences. In New York City less 
than 1 per cent of the payments were made in money, while 


98.86 per cent of pene were in checks and drafts. Out- 
27 of the clearing cities 81.74 per cent was made in checks and 
drafts. 


It is the object of the banks to completely control the finances, 
and, therefore, necessarily the business and wealth of the world. 
It would seem the object lesson we are now being given, wherein 
checks and drafts are not current evenamong bankers, would be 
sufficient to force a conviction upon the most simple-minded and 
obdurate that legal-tender money of final redemption issued by 
the Government is the only remedy for or preventive of panics. 
The great enlargement of the use of bank conveniences and 
scarcity of legal-tender money are largely causing our present 
troubles, and this last move is and will be an aggravation of it. 

It is admitted by all that if credit was not contracted that gen- 
eral business would not be disturbed. A fatal defect in the use 
of bank conveniences as a substitute for money is that when the 
least financial disturbance arises credit is shut off, and there is 
no substitute for it. Legal-tender money is required to take 
the place of credit, and it does not exist, and disaster must reign 
supreme until the old stock of credit can be returned to circula- 
tion. We should abandon these special interests and devote our 
energies to fundamental errors that are undermining the very 
foundation of our institutions. Give the people more legal-ten- 
der money of ultimate redemption, and not more bank conven- 
iences or redeemable money. 

Whatever members may say as to being bimetallists or as to 
keeping the silver we now have in circulation, that they have 
depreciated silver and laid the foundation for its ultimate de- 
struction there can be no question. 

The provision of the Sherman act requiring the Secretary of 
the Treasury to maintain a parity between the two metals has 
been construed and is now being construed as requiring the Gov- 
ernment to redeem silver dollars with gold, or coin notes, with 
gold at the option of the creditor. This is no more nor less than 
making silver an obligation of the Government to be redeemed 
in gold the same as its greenbacks and must work the ultimate 
destruction of silver money. 

We are now making a volume of history which will be mem- 
orable in this and all coming generations. From the very logic 
of conditions this Congress will go down to posterity as the 
bankers and money-changers’ assembly. This epoch will be 
known in history as the one wherein the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people were consigned to the greed of a merciless moneyed 
aristocracy. 


Amendment of Naturalization Laws. 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, October 31, 1893, 
On the bill (H. R. 3299) to amend the naturalization laws of the United States. 


Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say that I can not find words to ex- 
press my admiration for the patriotic speech delivered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] in support of this bill 
and I am sorry that the indications point to the fact that he will 
pe able to command the vote of but à fraction of his party on this 

oor. 

God pity the statesman so grened by . that he cun 

see no measure of statesmanship except in the light of his party’s 
advantage. Surely the learned gentleman from Alabama does 
not belong to that class. 
Mr. Speaker, time will demonstrate the wisdom of this meas- 
ure, God forbid thatwe shouldlearnit too late; God forbid that 
we should learn it, as prophesied by Lord Macaulay forty years 
ago, in mob law, endin 
potiem. God forbid that we should learn the wisdom of this 
measure in the N embers of a once free Government. 

This bill offers no obj 
coming to this country seeking a home and desiring to become 
good citizens, so it is not necessary to discuss that aspect of the 
subject or that class of immigrants. 

Our fathers builded this fabric upon the foundation of intelli- 
gence and educati¢n. And George Washington in his farewell 


XXV—35 


in anarchy, and that succeeded by des- | 


| the earth which would have been imposs 
lection to honest, virtuous immigrants | 
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address admonished his countrymen that education, virtue, and 
religion were the only enduring foundations of our form of Gov- 
ernment. 3 

Mr. Speaker, wise, thoughtful, and patriotic citizens of all 

arties are crying out for this legislation. I am fearful, unless 
i misunderstand the signsof the times, that the pilot of your ship 
of state may cry out that she is on a lee shore and that there are 
breakers ahead. And the rock upon which the ship of state may 
founder will be ignorant, disqualified suffrage. 

So far from the representation being true—made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER]—i. e., that naturalization 
and suffrage in this country is not cheap enough,” I assert that 
it is already a good deal too cheap. 

I say, patriotic men are crying out for legislation against the 
horde of ignorant voters who have no knowledge of our institu- 
tions and laws, or the genius of the government for the people 
and by the people. Let me give you an illustration of a class of 
men that are now being naturalized and made citizensatthe rate 
of two a minute by the naturalization mills in New York, Boston, 
and other large cities. The case is this, and it is by no means 
solitary; it represents thousands: I interviewed a man about to 
be naturalized, and, calling him by name, I said, ‘‘You are goin 
to be naturalized, sir.” Les,“ said he; and I said, What w 
yon be when you come to be a citizen and a voter; will you be a 

tepublican, a Democrat, a Populist, or a Prohibitionist?“ and 
his answer was, I don’t know, Mr. MORSE, what I will be, but I 
will be agin’ the Government.” 

Now here was a man, representative of thousands, who was 
going to swear to support the Constitution of the United States 
and the State in which he lived, who brought with him from 
Europe and transferred to this Government, of which he was to 
become a part, the animosities, prejudices, and hatred which he 
felt for the despotic government from which he had escaped. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER] objects to the 
reading qualification for naturalization. Why, Mr. Speaker, all 
history confirms the lesson that this form of government can 
not exist except upon the basis of the education and intelligence 
of the voters. y, What an object lesson is being enacted on 
the South American continent in support of this bill, at the very 
moment while we are considering it. Witness the bloody revo- 
lution now in progress in the Republic of Brazil and of almost 
yearly occurrences in all of the South and Central American re- 
publics, where attempts are being made with a degraded and ig- 
norent populace, and with no public schools to qualify men for 
intelligent citizenship. 

Witness the bloody revolution in Chile, where every rule of 
civilized warfare was disregarded, and old men, women, and 
children were butchered in cold blood on both sides. Witness 
the war between Chile and Peru, in which similar scenes were 
enacted. 

The pagers of republics in France, Spain, Mexico, and South 
America, with an ignorant populace, is but a history of N 
bloodshed, and revolution, and I warn my countrymen that his- 
tory repeats itself, and that we can not continue to embody into 
our bo poenae the dangerous and ignorant classes which this 
bill would exclude without eventually sharing the fate of the 
states and nations I have here recited. 

In the name of the State which I represent, in the name of my 
glorious country, I ask, have we not ignorant voters enough now 
in this country to warrant us to erect this slight barrier to more 
ignorance. A man who does not care enough for American 
citizenship to learn to read the Constitution of the country is 
unworthy and not entitled to citizenship. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I confess with shame that there is author- 
ity for the statement that the last Presidential election in this 
country was carried by the votes of menin New York, Chicago, 
and other cities who had only declared their intention to be citi- 
zens and may never be citizens at all. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMPBELL] cries out 
against this bill. I have very great respect for that gentleman, 
but I submit that an objection comes with a bad grace from the 
representation of an organization that under the régime of 
Tweed spent and stole from the city of New York and taxpayers 
money by the million. 

Why, the city of New York paid as much for carpet the 
new city hall as it would cost to carpet the Shore Line road 
from New York to Boston. Mr. Speaker, the government of 
Tammany Hall at that date and since has made a republican 
form of government a hiss and a byword among the nations of 
ible had the qualifica- 
tions for citizenship contemplated by this bill been in force. 

The gentleman from Illinois cries out against this bill, and he 
is from the home of the anarchists, Chicago, at that. He an- 
nounces on this floor the astounding prosposition that it is safer 
to let the criminal and ignorant classes vote than not to let them 
vote. 
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And I overheard one good brother Democrat say to another 
on this floor, Why, where would we have been in the last elec- 
tion if these classes had been excluded?” Les, where would you 
have been? Benjamin Harrison would now be President, the 
complexion of the House and Senate would undoubtedly have 
been different, and there would have been no panic and prostra- 
tion of business. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this question rises above party, and I would 
vote for the bill even if it defeated the party to which I paion 
because the party that can not stand the provisions of this b i 
deserves ought to be defeated. 

I say the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is astound- 
ing when you contemplate, the influence of thisclass or any other 
large class upon the elections and laws of the country. you 
suppose if the Chinamen had a vote in this country that any 
such act as the Geary law could have passed this House? Not 
much; the Chinaman would have no end of champions on this 
floor, who would zry out for his defense louder than the gentle- 
man from IIlinois, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMP- 
BELR,, or the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the charge is openly made, the truth of which I 
do not know, that the present governor of Illinois, Mr. Altgeld, 
owes his election to a trade with the anarchists of Chicago. 
Whether thatcharge is true or not, it would appear that the goods 
had been delivered. Governor Altgeld has earned the execra- 
tion of all right-minded ple of this country and other coun- 
tries by his pardoning the red-handed murderers who partici- 
pated in the massacre in Chicago. And grave as is this outrage 
upon justice, it is not a circumstance to his justification of the 
act by his denunciation of the 8 Bae court that convicted 
them. I submit that had this b en in force the great em- 
pire State of Illinois would have been saved the disgrace of such 
a governor. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe in intelligent puitrago I amone 
of those who believe that the Republican party o a great 
mistake in conferring suffrage upon the ignorant black men of 
the South immediately following their emancipation, It was done 
us an offset to the ignorant Democratic vote in the cities of the 
North; but two wrongs do not make one right; and we, the 
Re ublican party, gained nothing by it, we lost by it. ; 

he enfranchisement of the colored people largely increased 
the Southern representation in Congress and in the electoral 
college, and the colored people are not allowed to vote, and if 
they are their votes are not counted. 

After the Senate shall have passed the Tucker bill, which 
wipes out all Federal supervision of elections, then, as never be- 
fore, the colored propia will find it healthy to hoe cotton or rice 
on election day and keep away from the polls. I can not in my 
heart blame the South for being opposed to a government of ig- 
norance; lam opposed to such agovernment myself, either white 
or black, and that is why I am advoca this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in reconstruction times, when we had the power, 
had the Republican party adopted an educational or even a prop- 
erty qualification to entitle a man to vote in State and national 
elections, North and South, black and white, the country would 
be safer to-day, and the dire forebodings for the welfare of our 
country woul e piven place to promise and hope. 

Had an educational and property qualification been required 
of the ex-slaves as a qualification for citizenship it would have 
been an incentive to thrift, education, and qualification for cit- 
izenship,and would have been more ual, and would not have 
excited the opposition of the intelligent white voters of the 
South. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no time to throw down the existing safeguards 
of the country, and it is high time to erect more safeguards, as 
contemplated by this bill. All honor to the gentleman from 
Alabama for this measure of statesmanship and for his wise and 
patriotic support of the same. I wish that he might receive the 
support of side of the House. Like Abou Ben Adhem, he 
loves his country and he loves his fellow-men, and may his tribe 
increase,” 

The t English historian, Lord Macaulay, wrote a letter, 
to which I have referred, to a man in this country who had sent 
him the writings of Thomas Jefferson. It is not necessary for 
me to indorse all this great man says with reference to the future 
of our country, but letter contains certain warnings, al- 
though written a long time ago, that in the light of our recent 
experience sound like the voice of prophecy: 


HOLLY LODGE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, May 23, 1857. 


DEAR Sm: You are surprised to learn that I have nota high opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, and I am surprised at yours 


Iam certain that I never 
wrote a line, and that I never in Par ent, in conversation, or even in the 
hustings—a place where it is the fashion to court the ttered a 
we an opinion that the supreme te ougbt to 
he intrusted to the majority oi citizens told by the head; in other words, to 
the and m t part of society. I have been convinced 

institutions democratic must sooner or later liberty or 
civilization, or bo 


In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such institutions 
would be almost instantaneous. What happened lately in France is an ex- 
ample. In 1848 a pure democracy was established there. During the short 
time there was reason to expect a spoliation, a national bankruptcy, 
a new Ae of the soil. a maximum of prices, a ruinous load of taxa- 
tion laid on the rich for the purpose of 2 poor in idleness. 
Such a system would in twenty years have made France as poor and bar- 
barous as France of the Gharia r ngians. Happily the danger was averted, 
and now there is 3 a silent tribune, an enslaved press. Liberty 18 
gone, but civilization been saved. I have not the smallest doubt thatif 
we a purely democratic government here the effect would be the same, 
Either the poor would plunder the rich and civilization would perish, or 
order and property would be saved by a strong military government and 
liberty e re 

You ma; k that your country enjoys an exemption from these evils. 
I will tr. y own to yon that Iam of a very different opinion. Your fate 1 
believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as 
you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupiedvland your labori 
geen Beer will be far more at ease than the laboring population of the Ol 

orld; and while that is the case, the Jeffersonian policy may continue to 
exist without causing any fatalcalamity. 

But the time will come when New England will be as thickly 8 as 
Old England. Wages be as low and will fluetuate as much with you as 
with us. You will have your Manchesters and hams; hundreds of 
thousands of artisans ass’ y be sometimes outof work. Then your 
institutions will be fairly brought to the test. 

Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, and 
inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators, who tell him that it isa 
monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million while another can 
not get afull meal. In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here, and 
sometimes a little rloting, but it matters little, for here the sufferers are not 
the rulers. The supreme power is in the hands of a class, numerons indeed, 
but select, of an educated class, of a class which is, and knows itself to be, 
deeply interested in the security of poepen and the maintenance of order, 
Accordingly the malcontents are v. yet gently. restrained. The bad 
time is got over without robbing the wealthy to relieve the indigent. The 
springs of national 8 soon begin to flow again, work is plentiful, 
wages rise, and all is tranquillity and cheerfulness. 

I have seen acer nn four times through such critical seasons 
as I have described. ugh such seasons the United States will have to 
pass in the course of the next century, if not of this, How will you pass 
through them? -I heartily wish you a good deliverance, But my reason and 
my wishes are at war, and I can not . the worst. It is quite 
plain that your Government will never be able to restrain a dis and 
continued majority. For with you the majority is the government, and has 
the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely atits mercy. The day will 
come when in the State of New York a multitade of people, none of whom 
has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half a 
dinner, will choose a Legislature. a 

Is 1 to doubt what sort of a Legislature will be chosen? On the 
one side is a statesman preac! patience, respect for vested rights, strict 
observance of public faith. On the right is a demagogue, ranting about the 
tyranny of 5 and usurpers, and asking Why n should be 

rmitted to drink champagne and to ride in a cn while 

onest folks are in want of necessaries. Which of two candidates are 
likely to be preferred by a workingman who hears his children cry for more 
bread ? Iseriously 3 that you will in some such season of adver- 
sity as I have descri do things which will prevent prosperity from re- 


turning; that you will act like people would in a year of scarcity, devour 
n 8 corn, and thus make the next year not of scarcity, but of abso- 
ute e. 


There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the distress. 
The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is no to stay you. 
Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor, As I have said before, when a 
society has entered on this downward gress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon will the reins of goy- 
ernment with a strong hand, or your Republic will be as fearfully plundered 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who ray- 
aged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns and Van- 
dals will have been engendered within your country and by your own inst!- 


tutions. 

Tuae thus, of course I can notreckon Jeferson among the benefactors 
of mankind. Ireadily admit that his intentions were good and his abilities 
considerable. Odious stories have been circulated about his private life, 
but I do not know on what evidence those stories yee oe I think it prob- 
able that they are false or monstrously exa; ated. I have no doubt that 
I shall derive both pleasure and information from your account of him. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, your faithful servant, 


T. B. MACAULAY. 
Henry S. RANDALL, Esq. 


It will be seen that I have dealt largely and principally with 
the question of intelligence in persons proves to be natural- 
ized and become citizens. There are other aspects of this great 

uestion, and the bill contains other important provisions, ex- 
ETES criminals and persons convicted of crime, etc., that will 
be gathered from the report of the committee. 

I append to my remarks the report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as follows: 


Section 1 provides that no alien who has ever been convicted of a felony 
or other infamous crime or misdemeanor invol moral turpitude, or who 


is an anarchist or to the United States in 


the customs and manners of ci 
Section 2 prescribes a form of petition for naturalization and its verifica- 


tion. 
Section 3 provides for the docke and of such petitions, and 
for the United States to be re thereon by 


ho shall its allegati and conte 8 
ublic prosecutor, w eny its ons req proo 

t the satisfaction of the court, and prescri es, as far as practicable, the 
mSecti 55 cant f s falsely to such petition or to 

on S paa Or SW 

material allegation thereof of 8 = 
"Section 6 confers jurisdiction upon and specifies the courts to hear the 
In there is some restriction ot the pres- 
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Section 6 provides that aliens who have filed their declaration of inten- 
tion to become citizens before the approval of this act shall not be affected 


by its visions. 
ection 7 provides that. any alien who is eligible to naturalization, except 
as to the requirement of five years’ residence, may take a homestead on the 


public lands by se forth hts alien condition and intention to become a 
in his application for the entry thereof; butthatno patent shall issue 
to him until he 181 naturalized. Said section re subdivisions 1 


and 2 of section 2105, Revised Statutes, and other laws in conflict with the 
Dill. The declaration of intention, the fruitful so yce of the major part of 
the evils and frauds practiced on the law, is abolished. 
Some of the reasons which influence the committee to recommend the 
— of this bill are as follows: The loose manner in which aliens have 
naturalized in many places of late years has been most shameful, and 
in utter disregard of the requirements of our la althou 
tirely too liberal and inefiicientintheir provisions. Nat 
recently arrived from abroad, p ptas knowing nothing of our institutions and 
Cone, just before elections, for the purpose of making voters, has 
been reso to in several localities: In States whereonly the declaration 
of intention to become a citizen is an essential qualification of the alien to 
make him a voter, have the greatest frauds and most unbl violations 
of the spirit of the law been perpetrated. The bill, however, does not touch 
theq fication of voters, except incidentally, as that power resides in the 


The investigations made by the Ford committee in the Forty-ninth Con- 
ess develo the fact, as shown by the testimony taken, that in Brook- 
one of the courts was used by imposition and fraud for naturalization 
1 a ion of lawless men, who would naturalize and thus 
ea -fied citizen out of any alien within three days after he landed 


for the consideration of $25. 
the House of Naor a bana the Ist day 
mmittee on the Ju 


they are en- 
zation of aliens 


. unsylvania, an 
OATES, of 8 other matters investigated, found and re 
— the House the follo 


also has a clerk with two deputies. 

Some few yearsago, to remedy the loose practice which prevailed in the 
State courts in the matter of naturalizing aliens, the Le; ture of that 
ate the practice in its own courts, and torequire 
grea! etection of fraud and stricter of the right to 
receive the great benefit of being adjud a citizen of the United States. 
When this law was put into ens no longer applied to the State 
courts, with rare her Seaver ut went from all parts of the State, and even 
from some adjacent States, to Boston, where they found in the United 
States courts much more convenient methods of accomplishing their pur- 


8. 
ey found, from the testimony of the clerks, their deputies, and Judge 
Nelson of the district court, the * ractice to prevail: 

An alien, wishing to be naturalized, equently great numbers of them 
together, are in the habit of applying to one of these clerks, or one of his 
deputies, who are provided with bl nks printed at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment, setting forth all the i pasa acti of the law, which are filled up 
and sworn to by theapplicant. is deemed a sufficient declaration of in- 
tention, and for this work, if the clerk fills out the blank, he charges a fee 
of . but if the applicant comes in with the blank already filled, the clerk 
$1 for administering the oath. When aliens apply to become fully 
naturalized, the blanks are filled both for the applicant and the witnesses 
brings with him, and then the clerk or ty, as the case may be, 
3 With the N and his witnesses, and sometimes quite a num- 

of applicants at the sametime, into the court room when the court is not 
in session, or to the door of the court room if it be in session, and in either 
case he says to the applicant and his witnesses, . Now, you are in the pres- 
ence of the court,“ and administers the oath to him and his witnesses, re- 
tires to his office, issues the ne certificate, and, if he fills the blank, 
he heroes the 11 hacen a fee of 84, but if the applicant brought in his 
pers already filled, the fee is but half that sum. e judge’s attention, 
even when 1 4 55 and holding court, is never called to the matter at all, 
unless the clerk cget ape doubt as to whether the applicant is entitled to be 
naturalized, and then he refers the matter to the judge, which is not of very 
frequent occurrence. 
Just before elections are to be held, when there is a great pressure. of ap- 
ts for na gation, backed up by committees. from the different 
litical parties, the judges give in such cases some personal attention to 
ese matters, but usually the applicants are put through and adjudged to 
be citizens of the United States the clerk or his deputies, in the absence 
of the judge and without his knowledge. Neither isit the practice in such 
courts to make any investigation of who the witnesses are, or whether they 
are worthy or unworthy of credit. Any two witnesses are generally ac- 
cepted as competent and credible to ore up ten cases, but the clerks say 
they refuse to take the testimony of the same two. witnesses for more than 
ten applicants at one time. What a ridiculous farce! The making of citi- 
zens out of aliens, which should be a 5 judicial proceeding in the exer- 
cise of a constitutional function, is left by courts to its mere ministerial 
officers who can not exercise judicial power, but run the machine merely 
for the fees they can make out of it. 

Boston, however, is notthe only place where the naturalization of aliens is 
treated as a merely formal or clerical matter, which requires no judicial in- 
vestigation; it is the rule rather than the exception. If the m. of citi- 
zens of this great country is of no ater moment why not abolish it al- 
together and extend the privileges of citizenship to all who come to reside 
among us? A thing which is worth doing at all is worth doing well. In 

is vested the power to make laws upon the subject of naturaliza- 
tion. The States have no power tolegislate onthe subject. Congress should 
therefore make such laws as will peep oA ated the State against the citi- 
zenization of criminals, paupers, anarchists, and aliens ho are unworthy 
of a residence and much less the eltizenship of the United States or of a 
State. Under the very liberal immigration laws, which are administered 
With great laxity, over a half million of imm nts are landed on our shores. 
While about 50 per cent of them are desirable, and aid by their industrious 
and economical ts to develop our latent wealth, yet these aredearly paid 
for by the imposition upon the States and the great municipalities where 
the other 50 per cent congregate. Am them are moral and, frequently, 
ph lepers, whose practices and methods of life contaminate: all who 
come in contact with them, and are horrible examples of moral turpitude to 
our young native Americans. 

The testimony taken by the Ford committee shows that 75 per cent of all 
the inmates of the lunatic asylums and poorhouses are of f birth. 

These States and communities. should receive at least the tection of 

t the making of. such creatures. citizens. of eountry. 
should be esteemed as was that of a Roman” 
when Rome was the mistress of the world. 


Such pride can never be felt by our -born citizens, with but few ex- 
ceptions, until the process of conferring great boon upon an alien is at- 
tended with more solemnity and scrutinized more than at present, 
and to this end the committee the bill. Its pro- 
visions are liberal and do not prohibit any person worthy to become a citi- 


Ww 
cial 
proceedings. 
The following table, recently obtained from the Census Bureau, is of in- 
terest upon this subject: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1892. 
DEAR Sm: In response to your request, made some time since, I leave 
to hand you a statement which shows for foreign-born males 21 — of age 
and over the number that are aliens, those that are natura those that 
have taken out naturalization papers, and those of whom it is unknown as 
to naturalization, Of the aliens. English or other 1 age is specitied. 
These details are given for the New England States, the States of New York 
and Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Very respectfully, 
DS 


Acting Su, e Cen 
Hon. WILLIAM C. OATES. 9 ner 


House Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


5 3 Aliens. 8 
2 at" E 2 
States. 88 8 S: Other 3 8 
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558 | 3,114 
688 | 2,191 
496 | 1,827 
6,541 | 19, 541 
3 | Em 
ond Ts 48 
—— 1, 083 1,394 | 3,790 
Districtof Columbia. 9,242 1,833 163 | 1,629 
Virginla . II, 318 3,050 2,177 175 1, 343 
West Virgmia 9,789 1,822) 1,186 204) 1,437 
Unconditional Repeal, Unjust. 
SPEECH 
or i 
HON. GEORGE P. IKIRT, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 


Ofsted “An act Airecting tho purchase of silver bullion. and the lantia of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. IKIRT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure as it stands may and will be con- 
strued as against the intent and purpose of the Democratic plat- 
form, because that declaration is garbled in this bill. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, when the platform was to be used as a 
declaration of purpose and acommitment, why was a most im- 
portant stricken out? 

Mark it well, the financial plank of that platform insists upon 
a policy that includes all its declarations, and it expressly states 
why it so insists. It says: i 

GOLD AND SILVER. 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act 
of 1890 as a co makeshift. fraught with possibilities of danger in 
the future, which should make all its supporters, as well as its anthor, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and stl- 
ver as the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold 
and silver without discriminating against eiten metal or charge for mintage, 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value, or be usted through international agreement, or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 

of the two. metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in payment of debt; and we demand that all paper curr 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable iùn such coin. We insist u mn thie 
policy as cially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring 
n the first. and most dafenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency. 


Why then was that important phrase, without discriminating 
against either metal,” left out? Was it not because it is the in- 
tent to discriminate against one of them? With this omission 
there will be a very serious objection on the part of those who 
will construe the intent of this measure to ba a disregard of the 
interests of the toiling millions and therefore as favoring class 


i for one had expected this amended hill would propose some 
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hereafter carried out. 

I with others had a right to expect this, when its author Mr. 
VOORHEES declared as recently as last February t ro- 
peal without accompanying legislative enactment. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 17, 1893, page 
1734, among other statements equally strong Mr. VOORHEES 
says: 

I should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its e would absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation. 1 
thought the measure was audacious; I — 5 it an outrage to ask men, 
like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currency 
every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is not 
what the people meant. Ishould vote for the repeal of the Sherman act 
simply because it is vicious in principle, but it must be in connection with 
something better. 

Mr. VOORHEES has changed his views while many others he 
3 to have not. Neither has the platform or the people 
changed. 

While according to others the perfect right to choose their 
own course, for myself, I do not feel called upon toshift position 
in response to every passing breeze with the agility of the weather 
vane on a barn roof. z 

I believe the first duty of a Representative is to his constitu- 
ency; the second, to the best interest of the country as a whole; 
and in both he should be governed by his best judgment and 
honest convictions. The people have expected financial legisla- 
tion with the most relief possible now, and revenue legislation 
and adjustment at the regular session. 

In order to repeal a makeshift“ so-called, I for one do not 
propose to lay myself open to the charge of seeking to substi- 
tute a subterfuge. 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to decetve.“ 


Remember, the people have denounced demonetization and 
double dealing for twenty years. It having been determined 
upon to ask the people to wait for a time at least, on part of 
e legislative action they had hoped for speedily, it will not 
be relished by the people of some of the Western States, many 
of whom will be fo to adjust the hand to the handful, and 
doubtless in many cases the mouth to the mouthful, or by the 
thousands of other unfortunates in the land who will be forced 
to eke out a scanty subsistence during the rigors of winter. 
Have we any good reason to suppose the people will be satis- 
fied with this measure as it stands? They will conclude, and 
rightly, too, that more could have been done. The farmer of 
the Eastern and Middle States with a mortgage to meet, with 
wheat at 45 cents and wool at 21 cents, and the planter of the 
South with cotton at 7 cents, can not be blamed for not being sat- 
isfied because this bill did not go farther on the line of true 
relief. While it may be some consolation to assure him the 
Democratic party is not responsible for these conditions, it lifts 
no part of the burden he ho would begin to lighten mate- 
rially with the passage of this act. 
While I have for a little turned on the flashlight, I am nota 
pessimist, and I can see there will be improvement in certain di- 
rections over the present condition and I hope it may be marked 
after the of this act, but at the same time it is impossi- 
ble not to see that it can not be expected to be that widespread 
universal improvement and prosperity for all classes that we hope 
to see, until the much needed financial legislation which is con- 
spicuous in this measure by reason of its absence is enacted, and 
which the people had expected would be given by this bill and 
this extra session, instead of a further contraction and an empty 
3 The people asked for neither and want neither. I be- 
le ve we are here to enact laws and not to promise. 

I do not defend the policy of buying and hoarding bullion. The 
8 is wrong as demonetization was wrong, but it will not 

o to tell intelligent poopie the Govern ment is losing 5 
buying silver, when it gains about 40 ounces out of every 100 it 

urchases. I would be glad to favor this measure if its pe and 
intent was notin favor of the single gold standard. I would be 
glad to support it if it contained, in addition to repeal, a clause 
to coin a stated amount of silver each month at a ratio to be 


hereafter determined, for the ple thought they had settled 
everything except the ratio. Fond be glad if it contained a 
clause to increase the circula medium, by allowing national 
banks to issue to the amount of their security deposits. I would 


be glad if it provided for the coinage of the seignorage and thus 
lions of a deficit that stares us in the face. I would be glad if it 
declared the financial independence of the United States. 

Why it does not at atime like this contain some such meas- 
ures of relief is not mine to explain any more than it is my pur- 


pose to criticize those who may honestly differ with me on this 
great financial question. 
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legislative enactment and be clear and frank as to a policy to be 


With the part of the platform promise in the interest of the 
farmers, laboring classes, and merchants—men dependent upon 
their are and who prosper as they prosper—excised and 
discarded, with compromise and action in addition to 5 
which would have been satisfactory alike to the friends of the 
double standard, our party and the poopie; spurned; with a fur- 
ther contraction at least for a time evident, and no legislative 
action to compensate therefor, all that remains for the believers 
in true bimetallism, as contemplated by the Constitution, is not 
to 18815 their indorsement to the crime of 1873 by supporting this 
bill; but standing firm in the faith, true to their convictions, the 
traditions of the Democratic party and its pledges, appeal to the 

ople, as did that revered statesman and beloved patriot, An- 

rew Jackson, when he summoned the people to the reclama- 
tion of their sacred rights slowly filched away from them by a 
subtle mone power. 

I desire to the attention of the House and the country to 
the fact that the vote for mp of the purchase clause, and to 
substitute therefor the Bland-Allison act, is an index thatshows 
how strong is the desire to atone for the crime of demonetiza- 
tion perpetrated in 1873. The majority against it in the Senate 
was Only four votes, and if submitted to a vote of the people to- 
morrow would carry by an overwhelming majority. A majority 
of Democrats on this fioor voted for it. 

In union there is strength. Let me say to the friends of the 
double standard, north, south, east and west, who desire a dol- 
lar that is honest to the debtor and creditor alike, think not of 
local divisions, but stand together shoulder to shoulder within 
the lines, and entrenched behind the traditions of the Democratic 
party, contend for the use of both metals as the fathers and the 
Constitution designed, and sooner or later right will triumph. 
Then will the planare from a grateful people whose affection 
for silver and the double standard is as strong as is their belief 
in the Democratic principle thatthe people should rule, be your 
well-merited reward. Right will be vindicated. Justice willbe 
enthroned, triumphant. 


Silver and Repeal. 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. RAY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, en- 
titled “An act the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has not been and is not my intention to 
speak at any great length on the proposition before the House 
to repeal that portion of the so-called Sherman law which pro- 
vides for the monthly purchase of silver bullion at the market 

rice. 

If by the purchase of silver bullion, dug from the silver mines 
of the United States, and its coinage, we couldadd that amount 
to our currency or circula medium and establish a just ratio 
between gold and silver, I should oppone repeal. But this is not 
what we are doing, and under the law we cannot do this. We 
purchase the bullion and issue silver certificates in payment, if 
you please. We have coined millions of this bullion into silver 
dollars and then have stacked them away in the vaults of the 
Treasury. It has been impossible to force them into circulation. 

The silver certificates are returned for payment, and as it is 
the established policy to pay gold when demanded, and as we 
can adopt no other policy without finding ourselves at once on 


the single silver monetary basis, in effect we pay gold for all, or 
| nearly all, the silver purchased. As our gol 


receipts are lim- 
ited, as our gold on hand is very limited, as our outstanding ob- 
ligations are steadily maturing and gold is always demanded, it 


| has become merely a question of time, and of a very short time 


at that, before our supply of gold will be exhausted. When that 


| time comes, as come it will and must, in the near future, unless 
set free $53,000,000 to electrify business and offset the fifty mil- | 


we stop the compulsory purchase of silver, we shall be unable to 
y our obligations in gold, and the credit of the nation will be 
8 both at home and abroad. 
In only one way can we continue the purchase of silver bullion 
and maintain gold payments, and that is by the continual issue 


and sale of Government bonds for gold in order to keep n 
of that kind of money in the Treasury. The results of such a 
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pior would be most disastrous. On the one hand we should con- 
tinually increase the interest-bearing debt of the United States, 
and on the other we should pile up in the Treasury millions of 
silver coin or bullion where it would be useless to the people and 
useless to the Government. The result all can see. Disaster, 
national disgrace. national courte Our wealth would be 
represented by a mass of unused and unusable silver bullion. If 
coined, foreign nations would not take it, and even our own people 
would scorn it because a debased coin, not good or usable except 
when, by law, creditors were compelled toacceptit. We might 
just as well enact that all debts shall be payable in corn, pota- 
toes. wheat, etc., at a price per pound or bushe! fixed by law, as 
to attempt to establish and permanently maintain such a policy. 
Our people are as good as the people of any nation, and our money, 
legal-tender money, must be as good as the money of any other 
le. 
arene the citizens of this great country will not approve or 
rmit a policy that shall compel the constant issue of interest- 
fearing bonds in order to provide a fund for the purchase of 
The people are opposed to increasing the national debt. 
If suggested that we can issue bonds payable in silver coin, let 
me ask where shall we find purchasers who will pay gold for 
bonds redeemable in silver coin. Such bonds would not sell in 
our home markets or in the money markets of the world for fifty 
cents on the dollar. Our own people would not take them ex- 
cept at a large discount, and in very limited amounts at that. 

t must be kept in mind that we are one of the principal com- 
mercial nations of the world; that England, Germany,and France 
and Italy are on a gold basis. That these countries are con- 
stantly augmenting their gold. That we can not do business 
with them unless we pay our balances in gold. That millions of 
our outstanding obligations are held abroad and that these can 
be returned for paymentin gold as rey as they mature. If 
we are to maintain our proud position in the financial and com- 
mercial world, sustain our credit and avert disaster, we must 
cease toexpend our debt-paying money in the purchase of a com- 
modity neither usable in payment of our debts nor convertable 
at will, or at all, except at a large discount, into legal-tender 
money recognized by and usable in Europe. I am opposed to 
the demonetization of silver. Lama bimetallist. Buteach dol- 
lar issued or authorized by the Government of the United States 
must be equal to every other dollar, both at home and abroad. 
Our policy and our laws should be such as to prevent speculation 
in legal-tender money. This will be impossible so long as the 
intrinsic value of the one is greater, to a marked degree, than 
that of the other. 

Therefore in my judgment our future legislation on this sub- 
ject must be directed to the aceomplishment of this end. That the 
subject is full of difficulty, I concede; but the difficulties of the 
situation will not deter us from making all possible effort to ac- 
complish the desired result. 

We have had a financial panic; we are to have others. We 
are to have commercial distress, business failures, closed facto- 
ries, business depression, and the passage of this act will not 
avert these evils, for their cause is not found in the Sherman 
law. These evils can be averted, however, by wise action on the 
part of the Democratic party now in power in the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government. 

Cease tariff agitation and tariff tinkering. Let well enough 
alone. March 4, 1893, at the close of a successful and brilliant 
Republican Administration the country was prosperous, our 
finances were in good condition, money was p. pe and easily 
obtained. Our factories and mills were all busy. The channels 
of trade were filled with moving merchandise. Our labor was 
allemployed at good wages. t no sooner had the new Ad- 
ministration become firmly seated and its policy indicated, than 
trouble commenced. Money could not be borrowed; money out 
was drawn in and hidden; factories were closed; merchants would 
not sell and would not buy. All our people commenced to deal 
and to live on the hand-to-mouth policy. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of laborers were thrown outof employment and are nowin 
idleness with no prospectof better days in the immediate future. 

It is easy enough to discover the cause. The future is full of 
uncertainty. The Democratic ty openly avows its determi- 
nation to overthrow the industrial policy pursued by this Gov- 
ernment with unparalleled success for the past thirty years. It 
avows its determination to throw open our gates to. the unlim- 
ited importation of foreign-made goods. It is deaf to the cry of 
our wage-earners and of our mill owners. It says let us buy 
where we can buy e reward and enrich foreign labor 
rather than our own. It says let us expend our money abroad 
rather than at home, lest we enrich our home manufacturers 
and laborers too rapidly. It aprons to laboring men to sustain 
them, offering the bribe of a cheap foreign article, but conceal- 
ing the fact that the wage-earners will find themselves without 
the ability to purchase any article whatever. 
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What matters it that foreign goods are cheap if our mills are 
idle, our factories closed, our industries prostrated, our laboring 
classes idle and poor and unable to feed. or clothe themselves? 
Can a man be happy in the midstof plenty if the plenty is owned 
by others and he has not the means to buy? Too proud to beg, 
too honest to steal, unable to find work, he must starve. There 
is no other alternative but the poorhouse. 

I warn you gentlemen of the majority that unless you call a 
halt, cease your tariff agitation, announce 1 determination to 
sustain, foster, and protect home labor and home industries, and 
care for your own country and its interests rather than foreign 
nations and their interests, you will plunge our people into an 
abyss of financial and industrial ruin from which they can never 
emerge until you shall have been hurled from power by an in- 
dignant and outraged people. If you will do this and do it now, 
or promptly, confidence will be restored at once, business will 
regain its wonted activity, every branch of manufacture will be 
resumed, money will come from its hiding places and seek and 
find ready investment. General prosperity will take the place 
of general s tion, and tens of thousands of idle workmen 
will march again regularly to their daily toil and return to their 
gladdened homes at nightfall ladened with and enriched by the 
fruits of honest toil. i 

You can no longer attribute our business depressions and finan- 
cial troubles to the Sherman law. If these ills continue or recur, 
claim not they are a legacy bequeathed to you by the Republi- 
can party; these will be ills of your own creation, which the Re- 
pubiin party predict as sure to follow your present unwise aud 

oolhardy course. 

The repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law was proposed by Republicans a year ago. Democrats then 
scorned the proposition. An intelligent Democratic Executive, 
wiser than the party, with whip and spur has forced the meas- 
ure now before us through the Senate. A fast-growing popular 
indignation at the long delay has aided. 

But let us not deceive ourselves with the idea that the wheels 
of progress and of prosperity will now revolve with old-time 
speed and ease. With silver and gold money, which we shall 
continue to have and use, we must also have confidence, stability, 
steady and active business, employment for the millions, and 
that we may have this we must have wise legislation in the in- 
terest of the home and progress of all our people. 

The present tariff produces large revenues. Where will rev- 
enue be procured when you shall have largely reduced them? 
Will you strike down our home industries and increase the cost 
of the necessaries of life purchased abroad atthe same blow? Or 
is this Congress to be called on to authorize the sale of bonds to 
provide the means to pay the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment? : 

I dare assert, here and now, that the political party that adds 
to the burdens of this peoplein this way, and to meet a necessit 
created by such legislation as I have indicated, wid be consigne 
to deserved oblivion by action so pronounced that it shall not 
be mistaken or misconstrued. 

Let us remember that we now have outstanding $346,000,000 
greenbicks, $150,000.000 Treasury notes, $330,000,000 silver cer- 
tificates, over $800,000,000 of Government currency,-issued by 
the Government, every dollar of which we have pledged to par- 
ity in value. 

This does not include national-bank notes. In the Treasury 
we have only $83,000,000 of gold pledged to redeem this vast 
amount of paper currency, and to-day this reserve is being in- 
vaded and 1 for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment; and still you propose to reduce the revenues. It is time 
to stop the purchase of silver and the increase of the volume of 
our silver certificates, but it is also full time to give our atter- 
tion to an increase of the revenues, : 

The attention of our people is now directed to our business in- 
terests, to our material prosperity. No sentiment will control 
the people now; the ties of no political party are strong enough 
to hold an intelligent Role against their own financial inter- 
ests when it understands the situation. The poeple are coming 
to understand it now. They were told that a change was needed: 
that it would better their condition. They voted a change in 
governmental policy, and they find themselves without change“ 
in their pockets and without the ability to procure it. 

It is true that the great American Congress has voted sound 
honest money for the people in both branches, but it will be 
noted with interest by all, and with profound satisfaction by all 
Republicans, that the Democratic party of itself was unable in 
the Senate to command yotes enough, although a Democratic 
body, to pass the bill. Whatever of good comes to this ple 
by reason of its enactment must be credited largely to the Re- 
publican party, and whatever of ill results, if any, we shall not 
charge to your account but gladly assume, provided only you will 
keep hands off our great industrial system and allow the United 
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States of America to take care of itself as the greatest nation of 
the earth when all its resources and cap bilities are considered. 

In my judgment the day is not far distant when an interna- 
tional agreement will be reached fixing a just ratio between 
gold and silver when used as money. Then, and not till then, 
will it be safe to increase to any considerable extent our silver 
coinage, but in the meantime it is indispensable that we so legis- 
late that the balance of trade with foreign nations is in our favor 
and not against us. 


Silver. 
REMARKS 


HON. FOHUN DAVIS. 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, - November 1, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: We arethis day toconsummate acrime against 
the American people. We are not only to adopt the distinctive 
gold standard of valuation, which means falling prices for land 
and labor and their products, but we are to solemnly announce 
to the world that we are unable to legislate for our own people 
without asking the advice of our European competitors and com- 
mercial enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, there are crises in the affairs of men when the 
wave of a hand or the utterance of asingle word may change the 
destiny of a nation. Such a time occurred in our history in 1854, 
when the Missouri compromise, which fora generation had held 
in check the territorial sions of chattel slavery, was re- 

ed. It was re ed with a huzza from theslave power; but 
it proved to be the Rubicon of that great Cæsar which was then 
marching on for the destruction of American liberty. To-day, 
Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of another struggle, greiter 
and broader than the contest with chattel slavery. it is astrug- 
gle with a colossal money power which is seeking with merciless 

d to dominate a world and to garner in the profits of all 
abor in all lands. 

The silver Sop law of 1890 has for three years been a 
check and a stumbling block to the money power in the United 
States. That compromise is this day to be repealed. It means 
that the aragon of greed isnow to be released within the United 
States, and that the doctrine of the great Wall street journals, 
3 years ago, is now to be enforced. The edict is as fol- 

ows: 

The American laborer must make up his mind henceforth not to be so 
much better off than the European laborer. Men must be contented to work 
for less . In this way the 5 will be nearer to the station in 
life to which it has pleased God to call him. 

Mr. Speaker, that spirit of aggressive greed which dominates 
the American Government to-day with flaunting colors and de- 
risive tyranny began its present policy in 1816, when silver was 
demonetized in Great Britain forall paymentsabove 40s. British 
bonds bought with cheap money during the Napoleonic wars 
were then made payable in scarce and Gear gold only. In 1819 
a law was to contract the British paper money, which had 
“saved England from becoming a province of France.” Under 
the influence of these two contraction laws the English people 
were reduced to the sorest distress. Troops were kept on foot 
day and night to compel men, women, and children to starve in 
peace, and through falling prices and the depression of industry 
four-fifths of the landholders of England lost their lands. 

The success of the money power in England but whetted its ap- 
petite ofgreed, making it more rapacious. In 1862. in this coun- 
try, the stock-gamblers and money-brokers of the East procured 
the passage of a law todepreciate the greenback, so that cheup 
money, bought up at half price, could be invested in United States 
bonds at face value. A distinguished Senator of the United 
States has been quoted as saying that it was necessary to de- 
preciate the currency in order to make a market for the bonds.” 

In 1869 bonds bought with cheap paper were made payable in 
coin. In 1873silver was demonetized, so that bond loans of cheap 
paper are finally to be paid in scarce and costly gold. And, Mr. 

peaker, looking back over our financial legislation for thirty 
years, the trail of the serpent marks every law, with only a sin- 
gle exception—in the case of the law of 1878, partially restoring 
silver as a money metal. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me mention to you some of the legislation 
that has been enacted in the interest of the great fund-holding 
money power through violations of solemn contracts with the 
people. There were many millions of United States bonds is- 
sued during the war, which by their terms were payable in 
‘lawful money of the United States.” Not one cent of coin was 
used in their purchase or sale. Plainly they were payable in 
lawful money only, and not otherwise. ese bonds were issued 
in 1862, 1863, and 1864. 

Later on the bondholders (not the people) desired achange of 
contract. By means fair orfoul a change of contract was effected 
by act of Congress. At the bondholders’ uest (not the peo- 
pie’s) the law of 1869 enacted that those bonds should be paid in 
coin. That was the new law and the new contract, as per re- 
quest of the bondholders, and the people everywhere acqui- 
esced. This change of contract added to the market value of 
the bonds at that time. It was a clean steal from the people by 
the bondholders—by that communism of capital ” which now 
charges that the people desire to rob them. 

All United States bonds after 1869 were payable in coin. In 
making them so the great war governor of Indiana, Oliver P. 
Morton, said that four solemn stututory contracts were violated. 
Yet the patient and wronged people acquiesced in the new coin 
contract and said ‘‘Amen.” 

But not so the bondholders. These arch repudiators of laws 
and contracts next swore by all the powers of the bottomless pit 
that the silver coin of the Constitution is no good, and that 
“coin” means gold only! All who oppose this last act of repu- 
diation of laws and contracts are branded as ‘‘anarchists” and 
repudiators.“ They are charged with holding *‘communistic 
doctrines” and with desiring to rob somebody. This whole 
churge against the people of the West isfalse! They desire no 
repudiation and no change of contracts. The present uprising 
of the people of the West, in a lawful and peaceful way at the 
ballot box, is merely a protest—a mild, lawful, and just protest— 
ageinst being further robbed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that in addition to the public 
debt by law and contract thus made payable in coin (not gold) 
there have been forced upon the ple of the United States 
through the Wall street policy of currency contraction many 
billions of t private debts, payable in lawful money, which it is 
now claimed by the creditor classes can only be honestly 8 in 
gold coin. In the creation of these mountains of debts the peo- 
ple borrowed the cheapestcurrency afloat. Not one cent of gold, 
and the contracts did not mention gold. Then why should we 
pay gold? There now rests on the State of Kansas in the form 
of private debts secured by real estate oe Se $235,000,000, 
On Illinois real estate, $384,000,000.. On the real estate of Penn- 
sylvania$613,0U0,000. Other States are also dangerously afflicted 
with the mortgage fiend, perforce of currency contraction. 

Our creditors claim that Government money (which will buy 
more than the money we borrowed) is not and should be de- 
stroyed; that the silver coin of the Coustitution is base metal, 
and should be discarded (except the light coins for small pay- 
ments to labor). Our creditors claim that these billions of mort- 
gage debts must be paid in gold coin only or we must surrender 
our homes! And we are surrendering them in the West as fast 
as time can move and the courts can grind. 

In the East the conditions are as bad. Hon. JOSEPH H. 
WALKER, of Worcester, Mass., stated on the floor of the House 
in May, 1892, that the farms of New England are worth about 
halí the cost of improvements. This means thit the lands go 
for nothing and half the improvements thrown in. 

Sir our farmers seem to be fast sinking into the condition 
said to have been recommended by a great Eastern journal some 
years ago. The New York Times is credited with stating edi- 
torially some years ago as follows: x : 

There seems to be but one remedy, and it must come—a change of owner- 
ship of the soil and a creation of a class of landowners on the one hand, and of 
tenant farmers on the other—something similar to what has long existed in 
the old countries of Europe. 

Now. sir, since that policy is being carried out precisely—since 
the people of the United States are being disinherited through 
the advice of the Wall street papers and the masters they serve 
since the people can only remain in their homes as tenants in com- 
petition with the incoming millions of the Old World, who are 
content to accept life on the hardest possible terms: or if, on the 
other hand, we must part from our homes, friends, and loved 
ones, and each take his or her chances for precarious existence 
as mendicants in the great and growing army of the ‘‘overpow- 
ered is it not a little cruel for the robb2rs who seek to put us 
beneath their heels to brand us as wild communists” and ac- 
cuse us of being ourselves repudiators? Is not this adding insult 
to injury? Does it not remind one of the crack of the whip of 
the slave-driver who dried the tears of his victims by making 
their sufferings too severe to be mitigated by weeping 
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Mr. Speaker, I wonder how much safer our would-be masters 
feel than Lord North felt priorto1775? How much safer do they 
feel than King Louis felt prior to 1789? How much safer than 
the slaveholders of this country felt prior to 1860? Do they be- 
lieve that the most patient and long-suffering people on earth 
have lost ovory sentiment of patrio since i776? Do they be- 
lieve the people of this country, who suffered and sacrificed so 
much in the sixties for the freedom of another race and the per- 
puy of free institutions, will ultimately submit toa morecruel 

‘orm of slavery for themselves and their wivesand children than 
chattel 5 7 A 

Sir, if they believe all these „and with a big ha! ha! 
push on their scheme of a change of ownership of the soil,” and 
should they e themselves in hot water, they can 
not say they had not timely warning. 

Prior to 1789 France contained the largest landed estates and 
the most heartless landlords in Europe. The people were disin- 
herited, homeless, and starving. It is not so in France now. 

Prior to 1860 every black man in the South, in this country, 
was a chattel slave, and every white man, North and South, was, 
by law, a bloodhound to catch him when he ranaway. It is not 
sọ now. It must bea long lane that never ends or turns. 

Mr. Speaker, the ple of this country have their remedy. 
The ballot box is still open to them, though its sanctity is often 
violated in the interest of the invaders of our rights. As for 
the agents and attorneys of the dominant money power of the 
East, which has made so much pr in the subjection of 
the people, I suggest that they should learn something from the 
lessons of history. The patient people are waking up. It is 
said that men can not see but they can feel. They feelin their 

kets; they areempty. They feel in theirstomachs; theyare 
cones: They feel the grip of the sheriff on the shoulder; itis 
an eviction. Then long-closed eyes are o for the first time. 
Brave men turn pale, women weep, and childrenery with hunger. 
Millions of people are now homeless and hungry in the great 
cities of this country. Tens of millions of pockets are empty 
through lack of work, and bankruptcies and evictions are com- 


mon in all ts of the land. 
Mr. Speaker, by the repeal of the “Sherman compromise” of 
1890, it is to-day decreed that money shall be still scarcer and 
dearer. That bankruptcies will be more general, and idleness, 
ent. Mr. Speaker, I 


twas thecrime of the London money 
power domina Parliament; and this is to-day the enactment 
of a decree of that same money power dominating the American 
Congress. With voice and vote, Mr. Speaker, I join the mi- 
nority of this House in solemn protest against this crime, com- 
mitted by merciless greed against the happiness and prosperity 
of the American people. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER B. MONTGOMERY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 2, 1893, 


On the bill R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved J 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MONTGOMERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I take advantage of the privilege granted by 
unanimous consent to all members of this House only to say that 
this question of the repeal of what is known as the Sherman 
law for the purchase of silver has been under consideration by 
the country ever since its repeal was denounced as a “cowardly 
makeshift” by the Democratic convention nearly eighteen 
months ago. Since this extra session was called to consider its 
repeal it has been under consideration and debate by one House 
or the other continuously for nearly three months. 

After a full and fair discussion in this House, we were given 
an opportunity to record our votes on amendments which would 
enable us to substitute for this law such unlimited or partial 
coinage of silver as might meet the approval of the House. All 


these amendments were voted down, and a bill substantially the 
same as the Senate substitute, now under consideration, was by 
an overwhel majority adopted. 

This bill has been considered in the Senate continuously for 
ten weeks and is returned to us substantially as it was when it 
left this House. It and all amendments of and substitutes for it 
have in this House and the Senate had the fullestand freest dis- 
cussion and itis known not only by the House itself but by the 
whole country that a very large majority of the House are not 
only for the bill but opposed to all amendments to it. Under 
these circumstances it is evident—indeed confessed—that the 
motion to refer to a committee with instructions, the motions to 
adjourn, take a recess, and all other motions not necessary to a 
speedy vote on the bill, are made for the purpose of obstruction 
and delay, and as such I vote against them. 

The people whom we represent rightfully demand that after 
three months’ consideration of the question it should be promptl 
disposed of by the vote of this House in order that the busi- 
ness of the country, too long disturbed by this agitation, to the 
great injury of all, be restored, if possible, to its normal condi- 
tion. The P icy of this House—a wise policy, in my judgment 
was from the be to deal with the question promptly. 
This policy met the approval of the country when the question 
was before the House two months ago, and my judgment is that 
if we vote down all motions looking to delay or obstruction, 
which can not the final result, and dis of this bill to- 
day, our prompt action will meet the approval of the people whe 
without reference to their views on the subject, are tired of an 
agitation which they know can not affect the final result. 


Silver. 


The most valuable additions made to legislation have been enactments de 
structive of preceding legislation; the best laws which have been 
have been those by which some former laws have been repealed.— 

es History of Civilization. 


SPBEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 26, 1893. 
The House having under c 
anact. approved July 14. 1830, — e 6 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall endeavor to occupy the few minutes I 
have reserved for myself to close this debate, more from a sense of 
. ol my connection with the bill than from any sense 
of the need of further argument. Indeed, with the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CockRan] still echoing in this 
Chamber, and with the recollection of many | Danio have 
enlightened the protracted course of this d it would 
seem impossible for anyone, and least of all for one on whom the 
detailed management has been somewhat thrown, to gather up 
either facts or arguments that can lend freshness or force or in- 
terest to this controversy. 

It was inevitable, Mr. Speaker, as it was greatly to be desired, 
that this debate should range somewhat ly over the whole 
field of financial theory and financial experience. We have all 
felt, as we have listened from day to day to the earnest, intelli- 
gent, and sincere debate on this question, that the American 

ople were getting an education they needed and that our own 
ideas were being cleared upon an infinitely important subject. 

But I shall not attempt to follow this line of 3 shall 
attempt nothing more than a brief and plain statement of the 
nature and purpose of this bill, and of the imperative reasons 
that now call upon Congress to pass it without conditions and 
without amendment. 

BY universal admission the Sherman law has failed to accom- 
plish the results expected by those who framed it. It was ex- 
pected to raise the value of silver bullion in this country and 
consequently throughout the world. It was believed by men of 
experience and of reputed wisdomin financial matters that when 
the United States went into the market and purchased eve 
month at the market price virtually the entire American prod- 
uct of silver, virtually one-third of the entire world’s product, 
it must raise the price of that metal everywhere in the world, 
and go far toward restoring its aforetime parity with gold. 


That expectation has proved to be fallacious. Almosf from 
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the first enactment of the Sherman law, certainly from the end- 
ing of the brief burst of speculation that followed its enactment, 
we have seen silver plunging lower and lower, until it has reached 
such a cheapness and such a variableaess of value that the 
greatest silver-using people of the world, in the agony of finan- 
cial distress and impending commercial disaster, have been 
obliged to close their mints toitsfree coinage. . 

It was expected, Mr. Speaker, that when the United States 
poured into the channels of trade in this country $4,000,000 and 
more legal-tender Treasury notes every month, there would be 
a wholesome expansion of our currency and from such expan- 
sion a quickened prosperity to all the business of this country. 

This expectation has been equally falsified. Instead of ex- 

ding, it has worked a harmful contraction of the currency. 
For every million of Treasury notes thus poured out, more than 
a million of gold has disappeared or gone into hiding. 

And lastly, sir, I think no observant and thoughtful man can 
doubt, however he may speculate along the interesting lines 
pursued by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] this morning, 
that a great contributing cause, if it be not the efficient primary 
cause, of the unspeakable distress which pervades our land to- 
day, and of the threatening gloom that still darkens our skies, is 
to be found in the working of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. 

From the beginning of the operation of that act we have seen 
those who owed the Government Paying their obligations in 
forms of currency—Treasury notes, silver certificates, and the 
like—which depend for their full purchasing or debt-paying power 
upon laws of Congress and the faith of the Government. At the 
same time we have seen a steady run upon the Treasury for its 
gold—the only form of our currency which, independently of laws 
of Congress and of the faith of the Government, carries into 
every market and into every country its face value within itself. 

Holders of securities, public or private, payable in this country 
and in its legal tender, whether they live in foreign lands or here, 
have seen the Goyernment of the United States issuing monthly 
for the purchase of silver bullion to be stored away in the Treas- 
ury $4,000,000 of gold obligations—for these obligations must be 
paid in gold if demanded by the holder as long as the Govern- 
ment undertakes to preserve the parity of its coins; and at the 
same time they have seen the stock of gold available for the 
support and payment of these obligations rapidly disappearing 
from the Treasury and from the country also. 

Can any one deny that this was the beginning of our embar- 
rassment, or that it is in itself a substantial and sufficient cause, 
in the delicate relation of debtor and creditor, to set in motion 
the financial panic that has swept like a cyclone over the country 
and under whose blighting force so many of our greatest indus- 
tries to-day are in distress and prostration? 

Let me consider briefly the objections that have been urged 

in this debate to the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man bill. I can do no more than summarize them. 

First, it has been said, from the very first speech to the last, 
that by stopping the purchase of silver bullion we shall throw 
the country to the gold standard for the settlement of all bal- 
ances, the effecting of exchanges, and the payment of debts. 
Mr. Speaker, the countryman in the play, who was so astonished 

prose all his life, had no less 


to learn that he had been s 
reason for his astonishment than gentlemen who have learned 
in this debate that we are already on the gold standard and that 
we have been on the gold standard throughout all the business 
life of every man who has taken pert in the discussion. We 
have had the single gold standard since 1834, through the opera- 
tion of those economic laws which no statutes of Congress can 
override or defy. We have had the single gold standard since 
1873, by the express enactment of Congress which declared the 
gold dollar to be the unit of value in the currency of the United 
States. By this standard we buy and sell, borrow and loan, and 
make our contracts for the future payment of money. And so 
have we been doing for sixty years exceptfor that interval dur- 
ing and after the war when all specie payments were suspended 
in the country. 3 ? 

What then, Mr. Speaker, is our trouble to-day? Simply this. 
The Government is steadily increasing its issue of gold obliga- 
tions and of depreciating dollars, and with the visible lessening 
of its stock of gold a fear and doubt—whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable is entirely irrelevant—have arisen as to its ability and 
its purpose to meet those obligations and to keep those depre- 
ciating dollars up to the legal standard it has established for the 
money of account in our country. As the silver bullion in the 
Treasury, or in the coined dollar, sinks in valueas compared with 
this legal standard, a greater stressis laid upon the Government, 
a greater test is made of its ability and of its purpose to maintain 
these and all its other forms of credit currency at a parity with 
the gold standard. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it has been almost angrily contended 
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from the beginning of this debate, that if we stop now the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, as required by the Sherman act, we shall 
demonetize our silver, or, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] has just expressed it, destroy the silver currency of the 
country entirely. 

Why, sir, the bill proposed does not demonetize a single 
silver dollar anywhere, circulating or stored away, in this coun- 
try to-day. It not come to destroy, but to save. It has not 
come to strike down or destroy any part of our silver currency, 
but to place it, once and forever, on an impregnable basis of 
parity with the gold currency of the onnar [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have very little time to 
yield, but will submit to a question if it is brief. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the passage of the so-called 
Wilson bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man silver act necessitate the sale of United States bonds to se- 
cure gold for an pa se? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. That isa question to be an- 
swered only in the light of experience. When it comes to proph- 
esying, the guess of one man is almost as good as that of another. 

ut I say to my friend from Indiana that in the light of the 
experience of other countries, especially of France and the 
Scandinavian nations, of Canada and of Holland, the mere pas- 
sage of a law 1 the purchase of bullion and the coinage 
and issue of silver dollars would, as I have already declared, at 
once and forever put and SN our silver currency on a parity 
with our gold, and there would be no necessity to issue a bond for 
that purpose. biel Semon This repeal bill is not only the pledge 
and promise of such parity; it is in itself the performance of that 
pledge. [Renewed applause. ]} 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when gentlemen declaim that the inten- 
tion and effect of the bill are to strike down our silver currency 
and limit us not only to a*gold standard but toa gold currency 
they not only ignore our own experience and our own laws, as I 
have already shown, but they shut their eyes to the experience 
and action of that poopie from whose dealing with silver we can 
just now learn most salutary lessons. I mean the people of In- 
dia. - The government of India has expressly ERLEA that in 
shutting its mints to the free coinage of silver it has done so 
with a view to the introduction of the gold standard, but with 
no present intention of introducing a gold currency. Sir David 
Barbour, the financial minister, on whose advice the Herschel 
committee acted, and the final legislative decree of the Indian 
Government was made, directed especial attention to the fact 
that France and other nations have found it perfectly safe and 
feasible to maintain a large circulation of full, legal-tender sil- 
ver, with a gold standard; some of these nations indeed with a 
comparatively small supply of gold. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a 8 right there? 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. One more? Yes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. One is I want to ask. Do you propose, 
then, to follow up this bill with any measure looking to the ex- 
tension of silver coinage, and, if so, when? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I fully agree with the re- 
mark of the gentleman himself in the speech he has just made, 
that it is the desire of the American people to maintain a large 
volume of silver money. And I will add that while I have no 
authority tospeak for anyone except myself, I am satistied that 
it is the earnest desire of this Democratic Administration not 
only to support the existing issue of silyer in this country, but 
to increase the volume of silver currency to the utmost extent 
that it is safe to do so, and still preserve its parity with gold, 
without taxing the people, through bonds, to accomplish that 
result. [Applause.] 

I ask now to have my remaining ten minutes to myself. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. A gentle- 
man in charge of a grees measure generally does not decline ta 
be interrupted at all. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Lam very glad the gentle- 
man asked the question he did. Having given away most of my 
time, I am simply begging that I may occupy the brief re. 
mainder without interruption. 

Again, sir, it has been generally argued by those who oppose 
this repeal bill that to preserve the gold standard as we have had 
it for sixty years, or, as they mistakenly contend, to adopt that 
standard, is to work injustice to the debtor class, because gold, 
they assert, is appreciating in value and the burden of debts is 
steadily increasing in consequence. The decline in the market 
prices of many products, and especially of most of our staple farm 
products, seems to give color to this argument, and the facts 
that seem to sustain it have been put forward with great plausi- 
bility by several gentleman in this debate. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a very slight examination of those facts 
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will show that they can not be made to prove any such argument. 

The true test, already stated by the gentleman from New York, 

is the wages of labor. If gold has appreciated in value in recent 

years that appreciation ought to show itself in a decline in the 

wanes of labor and in the price of articles still made by hand 
abor. 

But there has been no such decline; on the contrary a visible 
and progressive rise. Wages are twice as high in the United 
States as they were fifty years ago; twice as high in England as 
they were fifty years ago; much higher than they were in the 
past in every one of the enlightened countries of the world. I 
venture to affirm, sir, that it will be very hard to find any great 
article that has fallen in price where the decline may not easily 
and unmistakably be traced to one of two great causes, and often 
to the joint operation of both of these causes; either an immense 
increase in the source of supply or immensely cheapened produc- 
tion .through those at inventions and discoveries of our day 
that have so mightily economized and mUl ipapa labor in the 
production and transportation of manufactured articles and even 
of agricultural products. 

Take cotton, around which our Southern friends have naturally 

rou their argument. The gentleman from South Carolina 
Gir. RAWLEY], in his admirable remarks on yesterday, inci- 

ently mentioned that the cotton crop of the United States now 
reaches 9,000,000 bales. Why, in 1873 the cotton crop of all the 
world was little more than 6,000,000 bales. Take wheat, the chief 
crop of many of my own constituents. Before me sits the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. He knows that twelve years ago 
scarcely a bushel of wheat was raised in the two Dakotas. To- 
day the millions of acres of North and South Dakota alone supply 
almost enough surplus wheat to meet the demand of our chief 
customer, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Could any man expect that such rapid and phenomenal increase 
in the supply of these two staple | products, without a like in- 
crease in the demand for them, could take place without a tem- 
porary unsettlement and depression of their prices in the world’s 
markets, especially with the new and greater obstacles in the 
way of their profitable exchange which recent legislation of Con- 
gress has brought about? 

Mr. oF a ppsied will gentlemen complain of cheapened produc- 
tion and lessening cost of the necessaries of life if the wages of 
those who toil to produce them have meanwhile and every where 
gone up? Will they oppose the opening and development of 
new regions of our land because thereby cheaper food and cheaper 
clothing may come to all the people? Must we bemoan the tri- 
umphal march of invention and rail at the bounties of science 
because they.open to the massesof mankind a way of escape from 
1 and poverty und beget the hope that all men my 
rise to a richer and nobler life? 


What, sir, is all this but the emancipation of man from the 
servitude of constantdrudgery? If bya less expenditure of labor 
he can free himself from incessant and grinding toil, enter upon 
a higher plane of life, and gather around him more of life’s com- 
forts, refinements, and luxuries, surely gon pemen ought not to 
declaim against this as a wrong to mankind and a hurt to those 
who labor. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will consider, with equal brevity, the 
benefits that are expect to flow from the passage of this bill 
and from the immediate and unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law. The first benefit will be the res- 
toration of confidence of the poopie of this country in their own 
money and in every dollar of it. If the experience of France and 
of the other nations I have mentioned is worth anything, it jus- 
tifies us in the confident belief that as soon as we draw the line 
where it now is, and say that for the presentatleast we will pur- 
chase no more silver bullion and add no more depreciated dollars 
to the currency of the country, from that very day every dollar 
in existence will be recognized as the equal of every other dol- 
lar in purchasing and debt-paying power, and no man will be 
troubled as to whether his debts or his contracts are to be set- 
15 in paper, in gold or silver, or in representatives of gold or 
sliver. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen demand an expansion of the 
currency as the vital need of the country, and inquire if this 
bill is to be followed immediately by some legislation to increase 
the volume of our circulating medium. Sir, there is no expan- 
sion of the currency within the compass of their imagination 
that would work as quickly, work as safely and as effectually to 
restore the country to commercial health as to let loose at once 
from its hiding places the $1,700,000,000 of money already in this 
country. 

It has already been shown—and I am embarrassed in going over 
ground so much more fully and carefully gone over by others— 
thatit is not somuch the quantity of money as its unquestionable 
quality, that creates confidence and supports that wonderful 
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superstructure of credit ey which a large and increasing 
pe of the business of every State in this Union is done to-day. 

the growth of modern trade, in the natural development of 
our marvelous industrial system, economy in the use of actual 
money, increased efficiency of every dollar as a debt-paying in- 
strument or measure of exchange, have kept pace with all the 
other improvements and progress of this age. 

Money, to-day, speeds on the lightning express; flies on the 
wings of the telegraph, is transferred inthe twinkling of an eye 
from one end of the country to another, from continent to con- 
tinent, and it does this through the perfection and windening 
use of its convenient representatives which have become the 
tools of exchange of almost all our modern business. 

To-day, sir, gold and silver, and United States paper money— 
in a word, what we generally understand by the term money, 
especially when we speak of currency expansion—perform but a 
small part of the actual transactions of the country. I have ex- 
amined, in the past few days, the report of the transactions of 
the New York clearing-house. For the year 1892 the average 
currency exchanges per day were nearly $120,000,000, while 
the average currency ces per day—the money 1 re- 
quired to settle those exchanges—were but little more than 
$6,000,000, ; 

That which is done upon a large scale in New York is done 
upon a smaller scale in every other city, and even in the towns 
and villages of our country to-day. Not money itself, but repre- 
sentatives of money, pay debts, transact business, effect ex- 
changes. Sir, this mighty fabric of $120,000,000 can rise and 
rest securely upon a basis of $6,000,000 of money, upon one con- 
dition only. There must be no doubt of the permanence and 
stability of that basis. If doubt and distrust arise as to the safety 
of that foundation the fabric of credit shrinks, as we have seen 
it shrink recently from one hundred and twenty millions per day 
to sixty millions, a contraction of the currency inasingle city of 
$60,000,000 in a single day. 

Restore confidence in theactual money of the country, remove 
all ground for doubt that any dollar bearing the Government 
stamp is to be worth less than its face value, and you will b 
forth, asif by magic, every hiding dollar in the land. You w: 
renew and increase public confidence in the foundations of our 
great and expanding credit system. Vigor and enterprise will 
once again appear inour markets, and we shall have ina greater 
measure than we have had in recent years the blessings and en- 
couragement that come from a stable currency in the develop- 
ment of the country, the increase of its production and com- 
merce, and in the employment of its labor. [Loud applause.] 


Uniform System of Bankrupicy. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 26, 1893, 


R. 139) to establish a uniform sys t k 
On the bill (H. R. 139) to es 22 9 aay 3 of bankruptcy through 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If evidence were needed to prove that the 
people and business of this country had drifted on to the finan- 
cial breakers and that something ought to be done to redress 
the situation, we have that evidence in the fact that leading men 
of both of the old parties during the Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
Congresses have introduced bills “to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy.” The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes the use of such a system; but the occasions for such 
a law are so rare that during a century and more of our exist- 
ence oug three such laws have been found necessary, and each 
of those laws were of short duration, being repealed as soon as 
the exigency which called it into existence had passed away. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the bankrupt law, as that term has 
usually been used, is only another name for a repudiation law. 
It means to wipe out the present status of debts and credits and 
begin anew. 

It means, Mr. Chairman, more than that. It means that the 
debtor shall begin at the very bottom of the financial ladder 
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eee eee reputation little better. 1 it 
still more than that. It means in many cases that the 
losses of the creditors who get but a moiety of their dues through 
the bankrupt courts, too often are redu: SOANE ge OE NO 

also at the bottom of the ladder, alongside of the debto 

in the bankrupt condition ther. Too often, sir, it wil 
be found that the attorneys and court officials are the only 
parties who make a profit through the operation of the bank- 
rupt courts. 

I shall not dwell, however, Mr. Chairman, on this feature of 
the case. I desire, first, from the very fact that bankrupt laws 
seem to be necessary to prove that something in the financial 
world has been going w: The leaders, writers, and speak- 
J5 bg the party which I oy ee resent on this floor have 

inted out me Ess of conditions which now 
. this coun e have not only pointed out the coming 
conditions, but we 5 out the causes that have been 
bringing them about. sir, I deem it a sign of progress 
that the leaders of the old parties are now acknowledging the 
existence of the conditions, but they are not the men to speak 
of the facts which we have mentioned to prove their existence. 

One of the advocates of the bill before the House tells us that 
former laws of this kind have been emergency laws,” and, of 
course, takes the ground that this one is; and he proceeds at 
once to argue that there is at presenta demand for such a law. 
I quote from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOLVER- 
TON], who, 5 of former laws and the present necessities, 
argued as follows: 


All these acts were emergency laws passed has and some of them did 
not and could not be ex oO or 8 to 


and persistent TAAA for this 

the merchants, the manufacturers, and honest lvents oi ee State. 
Petitions have been sent to Ci from boards of 
industrial associations, and men of 3 
For the last ten years a 


e, mercantile and 
ous occupations all over the 
of this character looking to the 


The ablest men throughout the country have 
have rendered valuable aid by — 8 

vision of the bill. The volume country is 

upon credit. Al ptt the amount of money per capita t 

is twice as mach as it was in 1860, it is not a tithe of what Blot be necessary 

ercial transactions of the country if all 

cash basis. No financier could accurately calculate the 

— that would be required. Mr. Albert C. Stephens, editor of Brad- 

s, in a recent article in the is carried op 8 per cent of the 


In a ä and com echt foe the creditsystem is ab- 
solutely necessary. Every time an eee of trade or commerce is sold by 
one 


purchased by another, and not paid for in cash, a debtor and 
itor are created, and sometimes more. All credit is on confidence. 
The loss of confidence in any community is the destruction of all credit. 
o at this time of a judicious 8 will go far toward re- 


sto confidence and strength tor would not be 
ob! to watch both deb.or and bis associate creditors. He would feel as- 
sured that he stood on the same footing of every other creditor, and in case 


of misfortune would receive his share with the rest. 

The true basis of credit is oe 9 chat all contracts Will be Lacan 

1 How can this be Spe through wise laws to 8 5 
e payment of debts eee eee justly to the extent ot the debt- 
or’s means? 

The business stagnation that now pervades this country hasits founda- 
tion in a want of contidence. This want of confidence has resulted largely 
from the failure of debtors to meet their obligations. The insufficiency of 
tect all creditors alike in such times ends all credit. 
compiled from the Bureau of Statistics I find that 
„inclusive, there were 118,711 failures in the United 


increased. N 
nia, with Habilities 8178, 212.024. In New York 14,987 8 iin Ii pilltles 


8400, 102,688; and in other States correspondingly. 


Table of failures for each of the States and Territories. 


The number of commercial failures and the aggregate liabilities in dollars 
of those who have failed from 1879 to 1891, inclusive, for each of the States 
and Territories, together with the totals for all of the States and Territories, 
are shown as follows: 


Number 


States and Territories. failures. 


Liabilities. 


3 
f 
sf 
p 
§ 


Arkansas 3, 314, 580 
California 75, 595, 160 
Colorado ___.. n 13, 621,017 
5 21, 671, 161 

—— 901 8, 351, 775 

DOR WEES A — 255 3,222, 585 
= 22 gass 

6, 652 96, 759, 808 

2, 629 29, 502, 706 

3,425 | 23, 681, 143 

2,972 23, 439, 208 

2,802 33, 550, 259 
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Table of failures for each of the States and Territories—Continued, 


States and Territories. f failures. Liabilities. 

Louisiana 2,127 | 841,043,468 
Maine 1,911 16, 708, 747 
Maryland 1,560 27,823,013 
7,730 155, 559, 636 
Michigan 2,875 38, 785, 305 
2, 602 34. 072, 194 
Mississt; 1,968 20, 311, 032 
Misso 3,242 50, 951, 295 
Montana 338 3, 987, 276 
Nebraska 2, 399 12, 821,981 
275 2, 761, 700 
New S 742 4,992, 451 
New Jersey -. 1,635 25. 605. 686 
New York.. 14,987 400. 102, 688 
orth Caro 1,706 13,495, 101 
Ohio 6, 320 88, 108, 608 
— — 1,373 8, 725, 807 
Pennsylvania 10,767 176, 212, 624 
Rhode Islan: 1,403 36, 313,076 
South Carolina 1, 109 12, 360,987 
2, 808 29, 397, 982 
—ů — 4, 768 51,881, 153 
Vermont. 539 9, 504, 708 
irginia -...... 2,049 24, 934, 521 
Washington 1,285 9, 061, 173 
West Virginia 763 5, 032, 891 
1,004 28, 817, 883 

Alaska 

Arizona 
17, 344, 


of Liabilities. 
failures.) business. | failures. 
7il $11, 328, 765 
„ sse] 140 | 8198309 
540 86, 801 „62 9, 661, 702 
705 82, 409 20 18, 571, 420 
878 99, 884 8 19, 232, 165 
952 78, 959 1.20 12, 856, 106 
822 106,526 77 8, 392, 081 
934 83, 565 1.12 15, 308, 192 
904 109, 699 82 10, 499, 768 
1,071 87, 107 1.28 19, 004, 340 
1,161 114, 804 1.01 17. 809, 405 
, 283 117, 633 1.09 447, 
F 


Table of failures in New York. 


Liabilities. 


00 O IET IE €21, 093, 247 
— — 25, 077, 510 
19, 525, 
ase 28, 
39, 
88, 
27, 
: 22) 
105 5 8 
CIEE a ADA A : 26, 
T NEE EN EE S E N E 8 52, 
VS Aa EEA 


Do not these figures show the necessity of some 9 on near subject? 
judicious bankrupt * this —— 


In my opinion, a wise and ps aa 
would do more to restore confidence, to start the wheels of coe factories, 
and give an impetus to commerce and traffic and to rekindle the fires of am- 
bition = the breasts of honest insolvents than any other act Congress could 
3 rd it as the most . legislation before this Congress. I 
eve it should claim our earnest and careful consideration, and that any 
law_we —.— should avoid the defects in ee acts,and should be in- 
tended to remain permanent on the statute ks. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the gentleman has made out his 
case. He has not only proven that there is an emergency which 
demands attention, but he has stated the true canes viz., too 
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little money and the much credit. In the same line of thought 
and for the same purpose, I quote from the report of the com- 
anittee in charge of the bill we are considering, pages 2 and 3: 


The very general demand which has been for some years and is now be- 
ing made upon to pass a uniform b: law, calls attention 
‘to the following s conditionof affairs. Atthe eof the framing of 


the Constitution for the establishment of the Government the need ofa 
law was foreseen. A ‘ly a provision was inserted in that 
instrument to Congress the power to pass one. A provision 
also inserted by w. the States were forbidden to impair the ob! 
contracts. The result was that such a lawcouldonly be passed by 
And yet there has not been a bankruptcy law on the statute books for 


some fourteen years. 
In 1800 a bankru law was passed, which was repealed in 1803. During 
acted. That law became the subject of political con- 
tention and was re „to take effect March3, i843. At the close of the 
late war the agitation was renewed and a measure was ed in 1867, 
as a relief act to those who had been financially wrecked. It was a crude, 
one-sided lawin the beginning, and partook of the imperfections of the 
legislation of those days. It was subsequently amended, so that it became 
burdensome to the people whom it was intended to benefit, and as a result 
it was repealed eleven years afterward, in 1878. 
It is contended by many very conser e people, and possibly by the 
ments of bankruptcy legislation, that because the former laws were 
repealed a good one can not now bedrafted. Toadmit this pro tion 
would be to deny the possibility ofintellectual progress; to ignore the spirit 
we live, and to fı t that the errors of the past in mat- 
on upon this subject constitute the greatest safeguards that 
drafting a new law. The first Congress which legisiated upon 
was without precedent or experience, but from our present 
stand) t there is a beacon light upon every error in legislation upon this 
subject, both by Congress and the States. 


The latter part of this statement would seem to indicate that 
under the old theory of repudiation of debts it had been found very 
difficult to frame a satisfac bankrupt law. England has been 
working at the experiment about three hundred and fifty years, 
and it is said that some of her laws in this line have been amended 
about two hundred times, with results not yet regina ya In 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the bankruptcy ship should ut 
on a different tack, in the line of payment of debts, instead of 
repudiation. 

ore Lam through with the subject I hope to show that most 
of the business failures of this country are caused directly by un- 
wise class legislation by the General Government; and, since the 
Government is the cause of the bankruptcy to a very large ex- 
tent, the relief should come in the form of nap by the Govern- 
ment for the unfortunate, and that help should act as a partial 
prevention of bankruptcy in the future. The Government should 
act for the welfare of the people, and not for their injury. In 
my opinion, nine-tenths of the business failures in this country, 
as well as in other commercial countries, come through the con- 
traction of the currency, and my purpose on the present occa- 
sion is to establish that point and to present a simple remedy 
and prevention for the evils which now afflict the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to call attention to the following 
statement and table of clearings, toshow the 2 ot money 
necessary to make commercial credits sound and safe. In view 
of the fact that a very large share of the businessof the country 
is done with private paper, many superficial thinkers tell us that 
the volume of money is an immaterial factor. But when the 
case is fully understood it will be seen that the smaller the amount 
the more important that moiety becomes. Thus in the clearings 
of the New York banks, the average amount of money needed to 
pay balances is less than 5 cent. Over 9 per cent of the 

iness in the New York clearing house is done with checks, 
drafts, and various forms of private pa Though there is but 
a moiety of money used, yet that small amount is absolutely nec- 
peny to prevent bankruptcy. On the average, for every dol- 
lar of money withdrawn orsuppressed $20 worth of business must 
stop, or continue at t hazard. The withdrawal of $1,000,000 
of money from circulation compels the contraction of business to 
the amount of twenty millions. I quote the following from the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1892, volume 1, 


page 78: 


The total -house transactions in the fifty-seven clearing-house as- 
sociations in the United States for the past year aggregate the enormous 
sum of 361,017,889. 007, and this great volume of business was transacted by 
the use of only about 8 per cent in currency or money. These clearing- 
house t ons have such a direct and important bearing upon the cur- 
rency of the country that a report upon the currency would be incomplete 
that did not include the history of the clearing-house transactions for a 
year. For that reason the following tables, giving fullinformation upon the 
subject, are submitted. 


It will be seen by this statement that the arago amount of 
money used in the fifty-seven clearing houses of the United 
States is 8 per cent. That is nearly double the amount needed 
in the New York clearing house, as I have stated, and as will 
be E in the following table taken from the same report, 
page 79: 


The following is a comparative statement of transactions of the New York 
clearing-honse for thirty-nine years, and shows for each vear the number of 


banks, te tal. clearings and balances, average of the daily clear- 
ings . the — of — to — 


Average 8 
Balances pad Jag | dally 8 
m money. earings.| paid in 
ae 

1854 ou, $5,750, 455, $297, 411, 494 819, 104, £988, 72 
1855. 848, 884, 5, 362, 912, 09 289, 694,137) 17, 412, 940, 5 5.4 
18568... 52, 883, 6, 906, 213, 32 334, 714, 22,278,108) 1,079,724; 4.8 
1857 64, 420, 8, 833, 226, 718 365, 313, 26, 988; 371) 1.182. 240 4.4 
1858 6| 67, 146, 4, 756, 664, 38 314, 235,911) 15, 398, 738 1,016,954) 6.6 
1859 67, 921, 6, 448, 005, 95 363, 984, 683) 20, 867,333) 1,177,044] 5.6 
1860... 69, 907, 7, 231, 143, 05 380, 693, 23, 401, 757| 1,282,018) 5.3 
1861 68, 900, 5, 915, 742, 353, 383, 944 19, 269, 520) 1, 151, 6.0 
1862 68, 375, 6, 871, 443, 415, 530, 331| 22,237,682) 1,344,758 6.0 
1803. | 68, 972, 14, 867, 597, 84 677,625, 483 48, 428, 657| 2, 207,252) 4.6 
1884. 9| 68, 586, 24, 097, 196, 65 885, 719, 205| 77, 984, 455 2, 866, 405 3.7 
1885.. 80, 363, 26, 032, 884, 3 3,035,765, 108 84,796, 040) 3,373,828) 4.0 
1800 58| 82, 370, 28,717, 146, 1, 086, 135, 100 98,541, 195 3 777 58 3.7 
180758 81, 770, 28, 675,159,472, 1, 144, 963, 451 93, 101, 107 3,717, 4.0 
1808 82, 270, 28, 484. 288, 1, 125, 455, 237 92, 182, 164) 3, 842, 250| 4.0 
1880 59| 82,720, 37,407, 028, 987| 1, 120, 318, 308 121, 451, 393] 3, 67, 507 3.0 
1870. 1| 83, 620, 27,804, 539, 1,036, 484, 90, 274, 479) 3, 365, 3.7 
1871. 62) 84, 420, 29,300, 986,682} 1, 209,721, 029. 95, 123, 074 B, 827,560 4.1 
1872 84, 420, 33,844, 369,568! 1, 428, 582, 707 109, 884, 317 4, 636,682] 4.2 
1873. 59| 83,270, 35, 461, 052,826, 1, 474, 508, 025/115, 885, 794| 4,818,654) 4.1 
1874. 59| 81,635, 22, 855, 927, © 1, 286, 753, 170 74, 692, 574 4,205,076) 5.7 
1875. 80, 435, 200 25, 061, 237, 9 1, 408, 608, 777 81, 899, 470) 4, 603, 297| 5.6 
1878. 59| 81, 731, 21,597, 274, 1. 205, 042, 029) 70, 349, 428) 4,218,378) 5.9 
1877 8| 71,085, 200 23, 280, 243, 1, 373, 996, 302 76, 358, 176] 4, 504,906) 5.9 
1878. 63,611, 22, 508, 438, 1, 307, 843, 857| 73, 555, 988| 4, 274, 5.8 
1879.. 60, 800, 25, 178, 770, 1, 400, 111, 063: 82,015, 4,560,622) 5.6 
1880... 60, 475, 37, 182, 128, 1,516, 538, 631|121, 510,224) 4.956, 4.1 
1881. 61, 162, 48, 565, 818, 1,776,018, 162/159, 232, 191| 5, 823, 8.5 
1882 60, 862, 46, 552, 846, 1,595, 000, 151, 037, 985 5, 195, 3.4 
1883... 63| 61,162, 40, 293, 165, 1, 568, 983, 196/132, 543, 307 5, 161, 129) 3.9 
184... 60,412, 34, 022, 037, 1,524, 930, 994 111, 048, 982) 4,967,202] 4.5 
1885.64 58,612, 25, 250, 791, 1, 295, 355, 252) 82, 789, 480 4,247,069) 5.1 
1886.. 509, 312, 33, 374, 682, 21 1,519, 565, 385/109, 067, 589) 4, 965, 9 45 
1887. 64) 60, 802, 84, 872, 848, 1, 569, 626, 825 114. 337, 200 6,146,316 4.5 
188.63 60,762, 80, 868, 686, 1,570, 198, 528 101, 192, 415 5,148,192) 6.1 
1889... 89, 762, 34, 796, 485, 1,757, 637, 478 114, 839, 820) 5, 800, 784| 5.0 
1890... 60,812, 37, 660, 686, 1, 753, 040, 145/123, 074, 139| 5,728,880) 4.7 
1891 3, 60, 772, 34, 053, 698, 1, 584, 635, 500 111,651, 471) 5. 195,526) 46 
1802. 64) 68, 233, 36, 279, 905, 1, Sal, 500, 575/118, 561, 782 6,083, 385| 5.1 

Total). 68, 515, 205/4996, 597, 212, B66) 285, 630, 425 182, 470, 719 888 4,4 

»The capital is for various dates, the amounts at a uniform date in each 
year not being obtainable. 

+ Yearly average for 39 years. 

Totals for 39 years. 


As about two-thirds of the clearing-house business of the en- 
tire country is done through the New York clearing house, its 
business is a fairly good test as to the average commercial and 
industrial prosperity of the country. In looking down the col- 
umn of ‘‘ clearings,” the footprints of every panic, and every era 
of prosperity can be traced. From the time of organization, the 
clearings gradually grew with one slight exception, till we struck 
the panic of 1857. The clearings then dropped nearly one-half 
then gradually recovered almost to their former amount, but 
dropped in 1861, when so many banks went out of existence. 

nder the influence of the greenback ve ta the clearings 
began to grow in 1862. In 1863 they exceeded aor poriga year. 
The clearings after that continually increased, oe with 
the growth of popalanon and business, until 1869. That year 
the amount of clearings in New York reached over thirty-seven 
billions of dollars. Up to that date the contraction screws of 
1866 had exerted little influence on business; but, as their mer- 
ciless grip began to tighten, the clearing-house transactions re- 
ported the story in 1870, by a falling off of nearly ten billions. In 
1871-72 there was a slight recuperation, but not equal to 1869. 
Then came the demonetization of silver and the panic of 1873. 


The el house business reported the fact by a drop in 1874, 
lower than been seen in ten years. The 5 gradually 
but very slowly recovered from the cof 1873, but did not 


reach the figures of 1869 until after the remedial laws of 1878. 
One of these laws added to the circulation two millions per 
monthof silver. The other prevented the further retirement of 
nbacks. Under this slight increase of money the clearings 
gan to grow steadily, so that in 1880 the amount of 1869 was 
almost reached. In 1881 the clearings in New York reached the 
highest figures ever known up to that time or since. The 
reached the healthy and prosperous figures of forty-eight an 
ahalf billions 818,565,818, 212). 

This national perity was not r the money panor 
So about that commenced the hoarding of money by the 
United States Treasury and the retiring of their currency by 
the banks. Under the influence of that policy of contraction by 
the Government and the banks the New York clearings at once 
began to shrink. And, although the population of the country 
was increasing at the rate of more than a million of people per 
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annum, and as a matter of course should annually have done an 
ine business, yet the clearing-house reports show that 
business did not increase. In 1885 we did but little over half as 
much clearing-house business as in 1881. In 1892 we did less 
business than in 1869. In 1870 the population of the United 
States was about 39,000,000 and in 1892 not far from 65,000,000. 
Here we have an increase of 26,000,000 people, with civilized meth- 


ods and facilities for commerce, industry and general business all 
in greatest abundance, except money. Because money is locked 


up at the behest of the usurers 65,000,000 people do less clearing- 
house business in 1892 than 39,000,000 did in 1869—twelve billions 
less than 51,000,000 people did in 1881. 

Under the remedial measures of 1878, which partially remone- 
tized silver and prevented the further retirement of greenbacks, 
the country breathed easier. The monetary chet ey A being 
relieved business at once revived. The New York clearing- 
house figures began to grow, showing the return of prosperity. 
Clearings steadily rose from twenty-two and a half billions in 
1878 to forty-eight and a half billions in 1881. 

In the meantime a new method of destruction was devised b, 
the banks. The Treasury of the United States coJperated wi 
the banks in the usurers’ scheme for contracting the currency. 
The New York clearing house promptly reported the decline of 
business, and the figures of 1881 have not since been reached. 
They have sometimes noted but little over half the aggregate 
business of 1881. 

Standing in his place in the United States Senate on two oc- 
casions, the late Senator Plumb, himself the president of a na- 
tional bank, explained the question under discussion very fully. 

I will quote the Senator's statements before I close my remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, I have now shown not only that the business 
of this country is dying, but I have poin out the cause and 
the manner of the 1 dissolution. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding this array of circumstantial 
testimony, all the leaders of the two old parties, and even mem- 
bers of Congress and high officers of the Government still 
stoutly deny that there has been any contraction of the currency 
since 1866. To place this matter beyond dispute I will now olfer 
some correspondence which I had on this suot with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the late Republican Administra- 
tion. In April, 1892, I addressed an open letter to the Secretary 
as to the misleading nature of his official reports. In August of 
the same year the Secretary replied to my letter in pamphlet 
form. The following is my second open letter, written in reply 
to that pamphiet: 

JUNCTION CITY, KANS., October 27, 1892. 


To the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, Washington, D. 0.: 

SIR: I have before me a letter from you, dated“ Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 26, 1892,” in reply to questions asked you by 
Hon. JOHN B. ALLEN, United States Senator, and Hon. W. H. 
CRAIN, respecting my discussions of your official report of 1891, 
in my former open letter to you. 

In your report for 1£91, page 28, you say: 

The st wef of the money market during the summer and autumn of 
1890 was re by the prompt and effective measures of my predecessor, 
and happily disappeared without producing the grave consequences which 
were f. by the public; but its existence and the widespread appre 
sion which it ca induced a revival of the erroneous idea that the volume 
of money in circulation was not only inadequate to the needs of the country, 
but was very much less per capita than during the so-called flush times 
which followed the civil war. 

Farther down on the same page you call attention to ‘‘the 
mistaken opinion that there has been a severe contraction of 
the money volume,” etc. 

This statement brings up theentire subjectof the contraction 
of the currency and its baleful results. But the first and main 
question is as to the status of the 7.30 Treasury notes which 
played so important a partas currency and as reserves of banks, 
setiing free other currency, until they were retired by funding 
into gold-bearing registered bonds. You deny that they circu- 
lated as currency, and do not mention them as such in your 
tables. Yet you admit that $44,000,000 of them, in the denom- 
ination of $50, may have circulated as currency. Should you 
not, in fairness to yourself, have made some statement Of this 
admission in Ph’ official report? 

Secretary Fessenden says that he caused $20,000,000 of the 7-30 
notes to be paid out to the soldiers in the fleld at onetime. You 
think this cuts no figure, as the soldiers ‘‘desired to receive 
them, and received them with alacrity.” It may fairly be sup- 
posed that the soldiers’ families at home also desired to re- 
ceive them.” And that the merchants at home and others re- 
ceived them with alacrity” for family supplies and in the general 
course of business. The fact is, Mr. Secretary, your doctrine 
that the 7-30 notes did not circulate as currency because, as 72 — 
claim, they were not a legal tender, will not hold good. The 
same doctrine would be as good against all the bank currency of 


hen- 
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the country, both State and national, because none of it is or has 
been a legal tender to private individuals. To imitate your own 
statement, paymasters can not in any truesense ‘ pay out’ these 
notes to creditors.” Hence, according to that logic; bank notes 
have never circulated in this country as 8 You count 
in your tables State-bank notes and ‘‘ national-bank notes“ as 
active circulating currency, 

Neither of them are legal tender on private debts, yet you re- 
ject the 7-30 notes for the alleged reason that they were nota 
egal tender; and, apparently, you claim that they did not circu- 


late, though they were “readily taken in payments!” What an 
idea to come from a great public officer! Currency cannot cir- 
our position 


culate, even if men accept it readily in payments! 
is, that no one can in any true sense pay out” such notes. 
“Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ascalon!” 
It would be far truer to say that such notes can not be prevented 
from entering into circulation. 

As to Secretary McCulloch’s reports, I followed Gen. Logan’s 
statements and tables, taken from McCulloch’s reports and 
from other official documents. I preferred this to assuming the 
responsibilities of tabulation myself. 

But I am charged with *‘disarranging” Gen. Logan’s tables, 
and that he separated the 7-30's in his tables from the rest of the 
notes. I shortened his tables a single line, to save repetition, 
but did not change his statements or results. I followed his 
general formula exactly, cutting off one single redundancy. 


I consider Gen. Logan a very high authority on the Republi- 


can side, and will now reproduce his tables of 1865 and 1866, with 
his arguments before and after them, and his table of 1873, con- 
structed by him from the official reports cited by him. 

On Ges“ 131, Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
1874, Gen. Logan says: 

But there is one very material fact in this connection which Senators a 
pear to have entirely overlooked. They seem to forget that, while our is- 
sues were largest in amount, they had no circulation worth mentioning in 
the South, but were confined to the North and West; but since that day 1t,- 
000,000 people have been added to the number to be supplied, and an area 
equal to an empire in extent. In comparing our condition and wants before 
the war with our condition and wants now, they forget that 4,000,000 slaves 
have been made free and arc now learning the lessons of selt-support and 
business life. These, sir, are no small items in the account, And those who 
talk so fippantly in regard to Senators who are guided by facts, would do 
well to consider them. And when they denounce our currency in such un- 
measured terms, they would do well to remember that it has success- 
fully a test that no other paper currency has ever undergone, with the whole 
amount, nearly double what it is at present, confined almost exclusively to 
the Northern States; and while an unprecedented internal war was re ng, 
the gold brokers of New York were plying all their arts against it. When 
the war closed and the wall of separation was withdrawn, and the wants of 
a nation, increased in numbers nearly one-third, and an area nearly one- 
half. doubled in activity and operators, all to be supplied with a medium of 
exchange, just then we commence a reduction in the volume of our cur- 
rency; and when we take into consideration the amount in circulation in 
1805 and 1866 and the amount in circulation now, it is no wonder that the 
people look upon this attempt at still further contraction as someth! 
alarming. And in order to show the condition the country must be redu 
to if the currency be not increased but contracted, I will give the follow’ 
cares, showing the amount of currency in circulation in the years 1865 a: 

1 


1865. 


National-bank notes outstanding Y 
Legal-tender and other notes... 
State-bank notes (estimated)... 


$171, 321, 903 
698, 918, 800 


Seven-thirties of 1864 and 186. 
TOL ee eee eee eee ede eee een 1, 758, 240, 703 
1866. 
National-bank notes 22 280, 253, 8 
ꝙꝙ % TTTTTTTTVbFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—X—T—TTPT—T—T—T—T—————————— 9, 848, 
Legal-tender and other notes... ——— seen 608, 870, 825 
!!!! o pp ppc wend hase supetysinnkcboboed 1, 728, 872, 668 


Since which time contraction has gone on until the whole amount of cur” 
rency of every kind now outstanding is only 8742. 000,000. Add the 25,000, 
of reserves since issued, making 8707, 000, 000, as shown in the following table: 


1872. 
National-bank notes #939, 081, 799 
State-bank notes 1, 888, 853 
Legal-tender and other notes 401, 527, 207 
741, 797, 910 
274, 100 
742, 072, 019 
25, 000, 000 
707, 072, 019 
Amount ot currency in 1885 ike > 923, 240, 703 
Amount of currency in 1873 ERE ERI E SV AERES 767, 072, 919 
ANNE E E N E — — 181, 778, 784 
aan » Wwe Cae N dhe cane enso S Sinn enees 820, 725, 000 
nr E tee E AEN 1,018, 107, 784 
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If we estimate the TAON of the portion of the United States using this 
5 5 3 at D „000, it gives a per capita of nearly $31, including 
the 7. 


Senators will admit this was a contraction if we include the 7-30 bonds 
in the circulation. But let us excludethem, and we still find the contraction 
has been $180,448,000 since that time. Yet some on this Senate floor tell me 
that we have had no such thing, they try to make me believe it. Per- 
haps some Senators will dispute these figures. If anyone disputes them, I 
refer him to a book written by a Secretary of the Treasury on the currency, 
and put forth by him as such 8 94 and 96). I also refer him 
to the report of the Comptroller of Currency, commencing at page 2, 
where the amount of currency for the various years is given. have taken 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency and the ance Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and made this statement from them, and know 
that it shows correctly the amount of contraction which has taken place in 
the currency of the country since 1866, And o7 whom was the larger amount 
used? It was in circulation in the Northern States alone, exclusive of the 
people of the South, for but little of this money went into circulation in that 
section until after 1866, and after this contraction began. 


On the same page (131) of the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 1874, Gen. Logan says: 


There is another great fact connected with this question which appears to 
be 1 in this debate: that near the close of the war, and for a year or 
two after it, when our currency was much more abundant in proportion 
to those using it and before the South was fully open to its use, the system 
of cash payments became almost universal in the interior of the country. 
and in fact, in most business transactions everywhere. But the incre 
demand to supply the wants of the South, and in 8 ot the system 
of contraction adopted by the then Secretary of the Treasury, forced the 
people to bpd gro the t policy in a correspon: ratio or to curtail all 
the works of improvement and manufacturing which had been undertaken 

uring this porion It was therefore the contraction and increased want of 
currency and notasuperabundance which produced the necessity for running 
in debt of which there is so much said on this floor. Why, sir, the pie 
were never freer from debt in proportion to the businessdone than ín 1865, 
at theclose of the war when Mr. McCulloch began his system of contraction 
and at the very time 11,000,000 more peopis were to be supplied. 

8 7 be su F cro the = ty ene energy ae Epa 8 
sw of money put operation, and which was 
any happiness to the country, would suddenly dwarf Teel te bal financial 
notions without a severe struggle? The inevitable result was an expe- 
dient to meet the consequent want, and credit was ded. At the very 
moment, above all others, when adequate supply was needed, the oppo- 
site course was adopted; and right here lies the true cause of the late 
panic, which resul from a money famine, and not from an excessive sup- 


ply. 
On page 133 of the same document Gen. Logan says: 


Sir, turn this matter as we will, and lookat it from any side whatever, and 
it does present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme of the money- 
holders to seize this opportunity of placing under their control the vast in- 
dustries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators against pushing too far 
the great conflict now going on between capital and labor. It is not our 
duty to legislate exclusively for either, but, as far as ible, to and 
harmonize the interests of the two. Capital rests upon labor; but when it 
attempts to too heavily upon that which og le it in a free Repub- 
lic, the slum volcano, whose mutterings are ginning already to be 
h will burst forth with a fury that no legislation will auell. Both 
should be equally fostered and both equally protected. í 


Mr. Secretary, you say you are unable to account for the 
strange statement attributed to Gen. Spinner, that the 7-30 
notes were intended, prepared, issued, and used as money.” 

With all due deference, Mr. Secretary, I would suggest that 
you read the laws authorizing their issue. Let us take as an 
example the law of June 30, 1864. Section 2 reads as follows: 


SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue on the credit of the United States, and in lieu of an equal amount of 
bonds authorized by the preceding section, and as part of sald loan, not ex- 
ceeding $200,000,000, in Treasury notes of any deno: tion not less than 810, 
payable at any time not exceeding three years from date, or, if thought 
more expedient, redeemable at any time after three years from date, and 
be interest not exceeding the rate of 7.3 per cent, payable in lawful 
money at maturity, or at the discretion of the Secre semiannually. 
And the said Treasury notes may be disposed of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the best terms that can be obtained, for lawful money; and 
such of them as shall be made payable, principal and interest, at maturity 
shall be a legal tender to the same extent as United States notes for their 
face value, excluding interest, and may be paid to any creditor of the United 
States at their face value, excluding interest, or to any creditor willing to 
receive them at par, including interest; and any Treasury notes issued under 
the authority of this act may be made convertible at the discretion of the 
poosi of the Treasury into any bonds issued under the authority of this 
act. And the Secretary of the Treasury 28 redeem and cause to be can- 
celed and 3 any Treasury notes or United States notes heretofore 
issued under authority of previous acts of Co: and substitute in lieu 
thereof an equal amount of Treasury notes such as are authorized by this 
act, or of other United States notes: Provided, That the total amount of 
bonds and Treasury notes authorized by the first and second sections of this 
act shall not exceed $100,000,000, in addition to the amounts heretofore issued; 
nor shall the total amounts of United States notes issued or to be issued 
ever exceed $00,009,000, and such additional sum, not exceeding $50,000,000. 
as may be temporarily required for the redemption of temporary loans; 
nor shall any ‘reasury note bea! interest, ed under this act, be a 
legal tender in payment or redemption of any notes issued by any bank, 
banking association, or banker, calculated or intended to circulate as money. 


In Treasury 5 Document No. 949, Loans and Cur- 
rency,” 1886, page 201, I find the following: 

Sud. 3590. Treasury notes issued under the authority of the acts of March 
3, 1863, chapter 73. and June 30, 1864, chapter 172, shall legal tender to the 
same extentas United States notes, for their face value, excluding interest. 

Then follows the usual provision that the said notes shall not 
be used to redeem bank circulation. 
This fixes the status of $200,000,000 of the seven-thirties, as 


stated by Gen. Spinner, that they were intended, prepared, is- 
sued, and used as money.” 

The act of March 3, 1865, authorized $600,000,000 additional 
seven-thirties, precisely like the above, except as to the legal- 
tender quality, and on these two acts were issued $829,992,500. 
(See Messages and Documents, Abridgment 1873-1874, page 96.) 

There is no use quibbling, Mr. Secretary, as to what parts of 
the public debt have been used as currency. All forms of paper 
obligations issued by the Government are set down by the ‘l'reas- 
ury officers as public debt.” Part of them are susceptible of 
transfer from hand to hand, and are, hence, used as curreicy or 
money. That which can not be so passed from hand to hand in 
the common transactions of business can not be fairly classed as 
currency or money. By this true test the subject is rendered 
exceedingly simple. All forms of certificates, with or without 
interest, all United States notes, and all forms of Treasury totes, 
with or without interest, are and were uniformly used as moner. 
The coupon bonds, usually known as Treasury notes, like the old 
seven- ties were a very valuable currency. They circulated 
as money, and 1 Des the place of legal tenders in the bank 
reserves, as described by President Grant in his message of De- 
cember 1, 1873, thus setting free the legal tenders. 

I remember well, Mr. Secretary, that 7-30 notes were used as 
currency among the merchants and farmers of Central Illinois, 
and men of other States told me that they were so used in their 
sections. I now meet men here in Kansas almost daily who dis- 
tinctly remember and state the facts as I do. 

In order to refresh your own memory on this subject, I respect- 
fully call your attention to the following letter, handed me by 
Mr. Dun , of Washington, D. C., to whom it is addressed. 
The writer, Mr. H. F. Barnes, is a gentleman of undoubted ve- 
racity, standing high in the community where he resides: 


TIFFIN, OHIO, August 81, 1892. 

DEAR Sm: Yours of 23th at hand and inquiry noted. We had noadidavit 
regarding the sale of land by Charles Foster, but, no doubt, could procure 
one. The facts, as we printed them are that G. L. Donnells, of Gibsbnburg, 
Sandusky County, Ohio, a veteran soldier, on his return from the Army, 
in his possession, as the pay he received for his services in the Army, 7.30 
notes; that, with these notes, he purchased from the Hon. Charles Foster 
the farm on which he now resides, making tha first payment in the7.20 notes 
5 7 — A S A sion; that Mr. Foster received these notes and gave him a deed 

‘or the land. 

A sworn statement of this fact can now be furnished, if Spiny G Mr. 
Donnelis is a respectable, well-to-do farmer, whose word is as g as bis 
bond, and Mr. Foster can not deny the statement here made. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. F. BARNES. 


Mr. N. A. DUNNING, Washington, D. C. 


I now call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to the testimony of 
the leading Republican daily of the State of Kansas, a journal 
which has bravely espoused your cause, and is just now giving 
me Hail Columbia” in this present discussion. If I can prove 
my case by one of your most obtrusive and uproarious witnesses, 
it seems to me that I have established my point. The Topeka 
Capital recently discussed, classified, and arranged the circulat- 
ing currency of the country very minutely and carefully. 

April 4, 1890, replying to a correspondent, the Capital said: 

There is still another very interesting feature about our circulation, be- 
ginning in 1866, when the actual ‘currency ” circulation was upward of 250 
per capita. But as our correspondent does not uire beyond the 
“last ten years,“ we begin at 1878, just when the Secret e ‘Treasury 
begins in his message concerning the circulation. There been an actual 


decrease po capita since 1872, and a large relative decrease in comparison 
with the business development of the country. 


of 


April 17, 1890, replying to another correspondent, the Capital 
resumed the subject as follows: 


Bonds due in 1568.. re $8, 908, 340 
Bonds due in 1887. nee 8, 415, 250 
Compound-interest notes.. ae 150, 012, 140 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes 805, 231, 550 
Temporary loan, ten days’ notice 120, 176, 196 

Certificates of indebtedness__............. 26, 391, 
United States notes 400, 891, 868 
Fractional currency -......----..-- --- 27,070,876 
Gold certificates of deposit... 2 „„ cence een nooo 10,713, 180 
OUR Gow semetes m—. . A E 1, 550, 506, 210 

> * * * 2 — e 

All these different kinds of notes, certificates, etc., amounting to $1,550,- 


419,008. Add this to the other and we havea total active “currency” circu- 
lation at that time ot 31,850,239.709, which, estimating the population at 
35,000,000, gives a per capita circulation of $52. 

Byt to page 165 of the same report—Finance Report, 1886—we find a 
brief statement of outstanding United States notes, which are classified 


as not used in circulation.” ese are: 

Demand notes redeemable in con —: S Te #288, 121 

One-year 5 per cent notes — 2,151,207 

Two-year 5 per cent notes — 5,209,335 

Two-year 5 per cent compound notes. --- _ 1,078,550 
| Three-year compound-interest notes 172, 300, 511 
i ey PE Ee E eae ed a E S e ap Lens ACen as 181, 090, 804 
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year 6 per cent notes 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 


If $211,239,515.41 of “currency ™ were destroyed during the fiscal year, and 
if 8181.096,804 of “currency ™ were on hand and “not in circulation,” there 
must have been the amount of these two items (8892, 338.319. 41) in circulation 
atthe beginningof the year. If this be added to the total given aboveas the 
actual circulation at the end ofthe tiscal year (June 30, 1866), we havea grand 
aggregate for the beginning of that year—$1,850,239,709 plus $392,336,319.41 
ise 5 per capita circulation of $64at the elose ot the war, 


Mark you, this is not my statement. Itis the testimony of 
one of your Republican witnesses, who, on August 30, 1892, 
speaking of your letter,“ says: 

The . the Fifth district in this State will be particularly inter- 
ested exposure of Congressman Dayis's attempt to falsify the speech 
of Gen. Logan. 

I congratulate you, Mr. Secretary, on this leading Republican 
witness. I am much pleased that he is on your side. Yourcause 
needs him, and he will swear to anything! 

In passing, Mr. Secretary, I desire to ask: If there has been 
no contraction of the currency since 1865, why did Gen. Logan 
make his abie and earnest speeches of January and March, 1874? 
Why have so many able and earnest men of both political parties, 
in both Houses of Congress and in the 55 
declared or admitted the fact? Are you not now, Mr. Secretary, 
testing the intelligence of the American people too severely 
when you ask them to accept your official statements in opposi- 
sition to the testimony of so many statesmen and financiers who 
have taught or admitted the opposite? In short, Mr. Secretary, 
how do you account for the general fall of prices of labor and its 
products since 1865 if there has been no decrease of money as 
compared with population and business? 

= 1888, Senator Plumb, discussing this currency question, 
said: 


But this contraction of the currency by means of the retirement of national- 
bank circulation has been going on for more than ten years, and all the 
committee has to say now is that it has considered some bill, but it is not 
completed. If the commi will not complete some measure the Senate 
must. If the Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the coun- 
try is going upon the breakers of financial disturbance. As a Senator says 
in my hearing, It Is there now.“ I think itis tuere now. Weare di 
with a question which has more to do with the welfare of the people of the 
United states, which is of more concern to them than any other thing that 
is pending in either House of Congress, or which can be paang e vol- 
ume of the medium of the country, the value of its property. the 
difference between debt and bankruptcy,on the one hand, and om from 
debt with prosperity on the other. 

Itis estimated that there are in circulation, inclu that which is locked 
up in the Treasury and held in the banks as a reserve fund, about 81. n., 000. 
OW of all kinds of currency of the United States, gold and silver, the overplus 
of gold and silver certiticates, greenback notes and national-bank notes, all 

and there are more than $60,000,00,00u of property which must finally be 
measured by this volume of currency. It has been contracted during the 
last year more than 5 per cent in addition to all that has occurred by reason 
of abrasion and loss. No man can tell the volume of greenbacks outstand- 
. Nominally it is $346,000,000 and a fraction, but that volume has been 
subject to alltheaccidents which have occurred during the past twenty-five 
ars, ee Reece has been consumed, worn out, lost, and it is doubtful 
Lene amount is really over 8, 000. O00 to-day. 

But saying nothing about that, the retirement of the national banking cir- 
culation during the past twelve months has been 5 per cent of the total 

amount of the aarp | outstanding. There has been during that period a 
phenomenal de dation of the prices of property. There has been the 
greatest depre-iation of the price of agricultural products the country has 
ever known. 

$ * = * a = $ 3 

The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the de- 

| encom of the property of the country 23.000. 000, 000. Debts have not only 

but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as the 
currency has been contracted. Events based upon nonlegislation have 
proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers. 


5 s * $ s * * 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saulsbury] the other day spoke with 
great feeling about the mor of farms in this country. Sofaras that 


complaint relates to a generai condition, to the lack and to the shortco: 
of legislation, it is morenearly related to the diminished volume of currency 
than to any other one thing. 


In June, 1890, Senator Plumb continued the discussion of this 
subject, as follows: j 
Let us see, therefore, how much moneys available for actual use among 


Se DN From the total of 81.560.000 arrived at as above, must be de- 
a an average of $260,000,000, which the Treasury always keeps on hand, 
has heretofore been said in the debate Ko 


be subtracted the $600,- 


which is available for deli or use in the transaction of the business of 


par 

In order to make up this amount all doubt must be resolved in favor ot 
Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to the amount of lost 
and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. 
pon whatI consider the best evidence, I would 
de bound to say that I believed the money u actual circu! tion did not much, 
if at all, ex 9500.000,000. Upon this narrow foundation has been built the 
enormous structure of credit of which I have spoken. It is the greatest of 
the kind that was ever built, because it was built by the best People that 
ever built any’ Over twenty thousand millions of debts, the enormous 
and widely extended business of 65,000,000 people, all rest upon and must 
be served by a volume of currency which must seem to the most veteran 
financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 


Senator Plumb was an able Republican statesman. He was 
a national bank president and financier. He made the subject 
of the finances a special study for many fea from a practical 
standpoint. He was no dreamer or wild theorist. He uttered 
his sentiments in the Senate Chamber in 1888. They were 
printed in the RECORD. They were then revised by him and 
placed in pennies form for general distribution. I have a copy 
of that pamphlet on the table beforeme. After two years of fur- 
ther consideration, practice, and observation, the Senator again 
uttered his sentiments in the same able manner, warning the 
nation against the same financial dangers as before. His senti- 
ments were printed in the RECORD. They were again re- 
vised by him and placed in pamphlet form for general distribu- 
tion. Lhaveacopyof thatsecond pamphletbefore be. Isit pos- 
sible that our present Secretary or any sensible man can believe 
that those a and earnest Senators, Logan and Plumb, were 
wrong, and that there has really been no contraction of the cur- 
ranog, as com d with the population, since 1865? 

Is it possible that the general fall of prices, the increase of 
bankruptcies in business, the prostration of agriculture, the de- 
pression of labor, the losses of the people’s homes oronga mort- 
gaged foreclosures, and all those evils which uniformly result 
from currency contraction must now be attributed to other causes? 
Mr. Secretary, in my opinion, you are testing too severely the 
patience and credulity of a trusting and long-suffering people! 
King George and the slave power committed a similar blunder. 
King George and the slave power disappeared like frost in the 
bright sunshine. They tried to save themselves by repressive 
laws and physical violence. Both failed. Then, if the events of 
history prove anything, why should the money power of to-day 
hope to save itself by repressive laws, Pinkerton bullets, and the 

g of American citizens by the thumbs, while the screws 
of „ are still tightening on the volume of the people's 
money 

King George made his history. The slave power made its 
history. The money power in this country is making its his- 
tory. In each struggle there were friends and foes of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Secretary, I beg of you, take sides in this contest, so 
that your posterity will read your history with pride and pleas- 
ure! Do not, I beg of you, help to throttle the prosperity and 
spats 2 a great and glorious people, in this greatest struggle 
of es 

On ace 4 of your letter“ you say that you are unable to find 
the seven-thirties among the items of circulation in Secretary 
McCulloch’s tables of 1865 and 1866. But on page 8 of your“ let- 
ter you give a table from Secretary McCulloch's report of 1866, 
in which 1 find eighteen varieties of publie debt.“ This table 
includes interest-bearing bonds, registered and nonregistered; 
seven-thirties, United States notes, fractional currency, etc. 
On the same page I find another table of the public debt for 
August 31, 1865. In that table, also, are seven-thirties, United 
States notes, fractional currency, etc. 

It appears from those tables that the people are using a part 
of the public debt for currency or money. The question arises, 
then, what part? What portions of the public debt can and do 
the people useascurrency? Evidently that portion or those parts 
which can be passed from hand to hand without the trouble of 
transfer on the register’s books, In other words, all United States 
notes, all fractional currency, all Treasury notes, and all coupon 
or nonregistered bonds can be and will be used as currency. 
Registered bonds can not pass from hand to hand except by 
transfer on the books. Hence registered bonds are not used as 
the currency ofthe people. Now, Mr. Secretary, who istodraw 
the line between the currency and the noncurrsncy? Andshall 
it be drawn above or below the seven-thirties? Gen. Logan draws 
it above. Many ablemenagreewithhim. And many thousands. 


of business men and ex-soldiers, now above 60 years of age, agree 
with him. The people drew the currency line as Gen. Logan 
did, above the seven-thirties, including the seven-thirties as 
money. No historie fact is truer than this. Although they may 
have been and were treated by the Treasury Department as bonds, 
yet, when disposed of by the Department, there was no 1 
able to prevent their circulation as money. The fact 


that they 
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drew interest did not prevent it; it is not unusual for interest- 
bearing obligations to circulate as money. 

The circumstance that some of them were not legal tender did 
not prevent it, as the same lack of tender would stand against 
all bank notes which circulate as money. There is but one 
practicable and effective way of preventing nonregistered Gov- 
ernment obligations from circulating as money. Itis to fund 
them into registered bonds, They then become a fixed invest- 
ment, beneficial to the bondholders and a burden to the people. 
Hence the unseemly haste of the agents of the money power 
to fund all the obligations of the Government into long-time 
registered bonds. ‘They carried the scheme fully against the 
7-30 Treasury notes and other forms of temporary obligations, 
and even some success against the greenbacks. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 9 of your letter,“ you quote from 
Secretary McCulloch in 1867, as follows: 

Thus the condition of the country and the Treasury determined the policy 
of the Secretary, which has been to convert the interest-bearing notes, tem- 

rary loans, etc., Into gold-bearing bonds, and to contract the paper circu- 
ation by the redemption of United States notes. 

After that quotation, Mr. Secretary, you say: 

That the conversion of 1 notes into goa borme bonds was 
not a contraction of the currency is e plain by this brief quotation. 

Here we have the “brief quotation” from Secretary McCul- 
loch, in 1867, to prove that there had been no contraction of 
the currency. On the other hand, we have the experience of the 
American people showing that contraction and its baleful results 
had proceeded to such a cruel and alarming extent that, in 1868, 
the people demanded and obtained a re of the contraction 
law of 1866. It appears, you say, that the various classes of se- 
curities paid off or converted into long-time bonds prior to De- 
cember 1, 1868, amounted to $1,265,815,081. 

Now I desire to add that such portions of that sum as were 
funded into registered bonds were taken from the monetary cir- 
culation of the country, and were to that extent a contraction 
of the currency. The recorded experience of mankind at large, 
and of the American people, is better authority than the writ- 
ten words of even a Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
Youadmit, Mr. Secretary, that there was a contraction of United 
States notes to the extent of $58,000,000 between April 12, 1866, 
and February 4, 1868. In all conscience, sir, when we consider 
the rapid expansion of the country and ial overs by natural 

wth and enterprise, and the additions of States and peoples 

m the South, all requiring money, as described by Senator 
Logan and President Grant, it does seem that Secretary Mc- 
Culloch’s diabolical scheme was a marked success, and he 
should not have spoken of it as an unavailing effort.“ TheSec- 
retary was entirely too modest. And when we consider the re- 
tirement of other forms of currency, it would appear to almost 
anyone that the serpent in Paradise was scarcely more success- 
ful than our modest Secretary in 1866, 1867, 1868. 

You say that no reductions are made for lost and destroyed 
currency because the Department has no authority to deduct 
from its liabilities any estimated amount of such losses.” 

Yet, when the Secretary assumes to estimate“ the popula- 
tion of the country, and to “ estimate” from month to month the 
amount of currency in the hands of the people, either with or 
without law, then those“ estimates“ and the resultant per capita 
should be approximately correct. If 846,000, 000 of greenbacks 
are missing, and if 3150,000,000 of gold has gone to Europe, as 
claimed by Senator Plumb four years ago, then those items and 
numerous others should be duly estimated“ and allowed 
proper weight. 

if the Government requires of the Secretary atruthful report, 
then the Secretary should make it truthful. If that is impossi- 
ble, then he should state the case so that people can make their 
own estimates.“ It is certainly not the part of a public offleer 
to mislead the people, and then ask to beexcused on the ground 
of “ no authority“ to do otherwise! 

Mr. Secretary, we are in the midstofa seriouscrisis. A lead- 
ing Republican Senator has recently said that we are in the midst 
of troublous times; that a million of men are hunting work: that 
capital is arrayed against labor; that our glorious land of liberty 
3 fast becoming the home of the rich and the land of the 
slave! 

Here in my beloved State men are losing their homes through 
sheriffs’ sales and foreclosures with frightful rapidity. In four 
States of this Union troops were recently called out to quiet the 
unrest of the p le. In places men and women are dying from 
starvation an erton bullets. Let us seek the cause of these 
distresses. In ten years’ struggle like this in England (from 
1816 to 1826), brought on by the contraction of the currency, 
four-fifths of the landholders of England lost their lands, and 
the sufferings of the common people were so great that large ad- 
ditions to the troops were to preserve the peace, while 
men, women, and children died of starvation. Similar causes 


under similar circumstances uniformly produce the same results. 
The unrest of the great American people proves the fallacy of 
the statement that there has been nocontraction of the currency. 
All the symptoms of contraction are present. 

Mr. Secretary, T am opposed to the death of popular liberty in 
America, and the erection upon its tomb of a nation of serfs and 
tenants! This is my excuse for earnest words. 


Respectfully, yours, 
N JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 


After the bankruptcy of the same gentleman, who had then 
assed out of office, I felt deeply grieved that he should have 
n so unfortunate as to suffer through the operation of his own 
policy and that of his party. And [ also felt still greater grief 
for the tens of thousands of men and people who were suffering 
from the same policy and conditions, having been misled by 
the reports of the Secretary, and thus induced to venture abroad 
in the sea of business when they should have kept near shore. 
While in this sympathetic m of mind, Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dressed to the ex-Secretary of the Treasury my third open let- 

ter, as follows: 

JUNCTION CITY, KANS., June 20, 1893. 


Hon, CHARLES FOSTER. 
Ex- Secretar of the United. States Treasury, Fostoria, Ohio: 

DEAR Sir: I write you for several reasons: 

1. Having once enjoyed a very satisfactory discussion with you 
on the money question, I now desire to express my very earnest 
personal regrets on account of your present financ: sfortune. 

2. I desire to assure you that you are very likely in error when 
you ascribe your troubles to local causes or to personal misman- 
agement. 

3. I desire, by means of this further discussion, to put other 
men on their guard, so that they may not incur distresses like 
those which have overtaken you. And especially do I desire 
that those thousands of people whom you have misled to their 
ruin by your official reports may be benefited. 

Many thousands of bankruptcies have occurred in this country 
during the last twenty years, mostly from one and the same gen- 
eral cause, still in operation, and many thousands more will oc- 
cur, just as surely as night follows day. Having been, as you 
think, the cause of distressing others when you yourself fell, it 
may be that you can now be induced to open your eyes to the 
facts of history and human experience, and to the financial con- 
ditions which environ all of us in this country, and thus be the 
means of saving many thousands of people from financial wreck 
and disaster. If you choose to do this, you can atone a thousand 
times for the local evils you regret. You must consider that 
great and dangerous reef on which so many are being stranded, 
and then point it out to all, that it may be avoided, until all of 
us together may be able to remove it. 

You ascribe your misfortunes at Fostoria to neglect of busi- 
ness and personal mismanagement. You are probably mistaken. 
If that was the true cause, then what was the matter with those 
persons and companies for whom you indorsed? Are they all 

olts or rascals? Surely your absence in Washington and atten- 
tion to politics did not bankrupt them. If their respective en- 
terprises had succeeded they would have paid their debts, and 
the very reasonable business indorsements with which you fa- 
vored them would have been no cat to you. But it seems 
that their enterprises did not pay. ey bankrupted. Their 
liabilities fell upon you, and you all went down together. If this 
was the case, then ths cause may have been general to the com- 
munity and not personal to yourself. But are such disasters 

eculiar to that particular community? Is Fostoria a particu- 
arly unfortunate place in which to do business? Not necessaril, 
so. The same disasters and distresses have continually visited 
very excellent business localities during the last twenty years; 
and these financial cyclonesare growing worse and more frequent 
in all parts of this great and prosperous |?) country. 

To convince you, my dear sir, that neither you nor your busi- 
ness partner nor your town of Fostoria were necessarily to blame, 
I beg you to raise your eyes and look about you. Look intothat 
great living, throbbing, delicately pulsating business index of 
this country—the New York clearing-house, Run your eyes up 
and down the column of its reports denoted us clearings.“ You 
will find that in spite of the fact that our population is continu- 
ally increasing, the clearing-house business isnot. You will see 
that the New York clearing-house did less business in 1892 than 
in 1890, and less than in 1831, 1882, or 1883. Although there was 
an increase in 1892 over 1891, yet by consulting the column you 
will see that the temporary increase does not denote a pens 
nent growth. There was a greater increase in 1890 over 1888 and 
1889, but the figures fell back in 1891 and have not recovered 
to the figures of either 1889 or 1890. All this is in the time of a 
continued growth in population, amounting to nearly 3,000,000 
in two years. 
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Now, sir, the New York clearing-house and the millions of 
people whose transactions affect it are not personal to yourself 
and your partners, nor are they local to the town of Fostoria. 
Hence let me conjure you to cease your personal and local as- 
criptions of blame. The cause is general and long-continued. 
I pointed it out to you in our former discussions of the finances. 
But you refused to see it then. You even denied its existence. 
I patience with you. I knew that the time might come 
when you, like so many others, would be compelled to open 
your eyes. Menare not so very different from the lower ani- 
mals after all. Mr. Jeffrson said: 

Men never right their wrongs as long as thelr wrongs aresufferable. 


Another eminent writer has said: 
The people can not see, but they can feel. 


I once saw a most beautiful pair of pointers—charming young 
puppies—thoroughbred and full of promise. But the unfortu- 
nate creatures failed to open their eyes when the proper time 
for that species of enlightenment arrived. Day after day passed 
and days passed into weeks, yet the eyes failed to unglue. The 
owner, in a fit of anger, beat out their brains with his cane. 
Next morning the beautiful creatures lay stiff and dead, brains 
out and eyes wide open. Ah,“ said the unhappy owner, Thad 
to knock out your brains before you would open your eyes.” I 
have seen great men, even high officials of this great Govern- 
ment, who reminded me of the pup story. When the day of ad- 
versity comes, men are more disposed to open their eyes and to 
do some seeing and thinking. 

Sir, if you wish to corroborate the teachings of the New York 
clearing house, then turn to the reports of the clearing houses 
of other cities, more than fifty in number. You will find that, 
on the average, they teach the same general lesson that the busi- 
ness of this country does not grow and increase as the popula- 
tion increases. ay indicate that for lack of money—the legal 
means of payment—business men everywhere are being driven 
to the wall and into bankruptcy. These things are not all 
personal to yourself, sir, nor are ont local to your town. But 
there is a general cause driving us all down the rapids into the 
mzlstrom of bankruptcy, and woe unto him who has floated 
from the shore so far that he can not catch hold of the willows. 
You have been descending the declivity with the rest of us. 
Under the false impression that there was water enough in the 
stream to float you above the rocks, you left the shore, got on to 
the reef, could not reach the willows, and went under, pulling 
down with you all who, trusting to your wisdom, had united 
their fortunes with yours. That is all there is in the case. It 
was merely u case of the blind leading the blind.” 

The case can not be too strongly emphasized that our troubles 
come from a general cause and, as a rule, not from local or per- 
sonal causes; and while I freely exculpate you from blame for 
submitting to the inevitable in your fall at Fostoria, as other 
business men are daily and hourly doing in all parts of the coun- 
try, yet candor compels me to state that, in a wider and more 
general sense, you are to blame. You were one of the people’s 
sentinels on the watchtowers of state to guard our interests, and 
you should have known and reported the true situation. It was 

your duty to know and report the facts. But you refused to 
now. ou refused to open your eyes when the facts were 
inted out to you. You were asleep on your post and refused 
to listen. My warning to you was treated as a ‘' calamity howl,” 
and you snored on until you and yours went down together. You 
even misled us. You certified monthly in your official reports 
that there was more water in the stream—more money afloat 
per capita—than ever before. 

Efforts to prove to you that you were wrong but excited deri- 
sion. You steered for the center of the stream in your business 
affairs, and went down as the penalty of ignorance. And while 
you mourn for those about Fostoria who went down with you, 
they are scarce a tithe of the men, women, and children you 
have destroyed or damaged. Your example as a business man 
and your ofiicial reports and teachings have misled many thou- 

_sands, encouraging them to venture. Your Fostoria is but one 
ina thousand towns which ie blind leađership has ruined. 
Your sopranoa in matters of finance was most culpable. I my- 

self ted out to you more than a year ago the testimony of 
leading statesmen in this country and in Europe, including emi- 
nent men of your own party and State, which should have put 
you on your guard. If you had read and heeded the testimony 
of such men as Senators SHERMAN and Wade, of your own party 
and State, you would have known better. If you had ss and 
heeded the testimony of Senator Logan in 1884 and Senator 

Plumb in 1888 and 1890, or of Congressmen Bener Ewing, 

Weaver, and hosts of others, with that of practi business 

men and bankers without number in this country, you would 
have known better. But you would have nothing to do with 
them. 


If you had read the financial history of England after the wars 


of Napoleon, you would have seen that the United States was fol- 
lowing England's fatal example and nearing the same disastrous 
results. At the end of the Napoleonic wars England stood forth 
at the very front of the nations of Europe ina blaze of glory. 
She was mistress of the ocean, she dictated the policies of the 
continent, and she had acquired an empire which encircled the 
earth. The British people were jubilant and happy. This was 
in 1815. In 1816 the British Parliament passed a law restrict 
the use of silver. Then came the first note of distress. In 181 
a law was enacted to contract and retire that currency which had 
conquered Napoleon and had saved England from 8 a 
province of France.“ Under the operation of these two laws 
the English people were reduced to the sorest distresses. Bank- 
ruptcies prevailed everywhere; factories and shops were closed 
and men were thrown out of employment. By the yesr 1826 
four-fifths of the landholders of England had Jost their lunds, 
and the public distresses were so great that troops were neces- 
sary to compel men, women, and children to starve in peace. 

ow, my dear sir, these facts have all beenstated over and over 
again by both British and American writers. Had you but read 
them as stated by Sir Archibald Alison, Thomas Doubleday, Mr. 
Godard, the Atwoods and other historians and members of Par- 
liament, you might have learned some valuable lessons and could 
have been able to instruct your party, and possibly, would have 
steered clear of the reefs on which the industrial and financial 
prosperity of England was stranded, causing untold disasters and 
sufferings among her peonia: But, sir, you seemed like the 
beautiful little canines in the story. You were sleek (slick) and 
nice and full of promise (yes, of promises), but refused to open 
your eyes. Instead of profiting by the lessons of history, you 
and your predecessors in office seemed determined to cons: lt the 
Shylocks and bankers of Wall street only. Of course they led 
you into the same ruts and into the same policies and disiresses 
into which their fathers of London had led England in a former 
generation. 

We have not only copied the policy of England as to restric- 
tion of silver and the contraction of paper, leading to the sime 
general public and private disasters, but our finance ministers 
have been led to make the same erroneous statements and have 
been impelled to tell the same lies in order to deceive and mis- 
lead the people. You doubtless remember, sir, that in ovr pub- 
lic discussion in 1892 you denied that there had been any contrac- 
tion of the money of the country since the war. You cluimed 
that there was more money per capita afloat in this country 
in 1892 than in 1866. In order to prove this you constructed 
tables for your official reports. You included in the tables of 
1892 much moneys not then in circulation, much that was not 
then in existence, and much that had long before been sent 
from the country. You also denied that the 7-30 Treasury notes 
and some other forms of war currency were ever in general 
circulation. I pointed out to you these errors, and proved them 
to be errors by Secretary Fessenden, Senators Logan and Plumb, 
and other eminent authorities, but you refu. to open your 
eyes to the facts. Now, let me say to you that in doing this you 
but copied the example of the British finance minister in 1829. 
That I may be fully understood in this matter, I present a short 
statement from Doubleday’s History of Sir Robert Peel: 

A perfect knowledge of all the phenomena of circulating money is attain- 
able by ordinary intellects, though seldom attained; and. had the Duke of 
Weilington been aware of the truth, he would, by a little inquiry, have 
avoided the rediculous assertion with which he met the complaints of Lords 
Stannope and Carnarvon. In reply to the asservation that Peel's act was 
causing the pressure complained of, the Duke actually went so far as toas- 
sert that the money in circulation at that moment was, notwithstanding the 
low and declining markets, equal to the highest amount when the paper 
money was in its most dep ted state! He might as well have asserted 
that, when the thermometer stood 32 degrees, the temperature was the same 
as when it rose to 64 degrees, The assertion, however, was made; and to 
prove it, the noble Duke produced the following extraordinate statement: 

Here follows two tables designed to show the circulation Was greater in 


1829 than at any time prior to 1819. The table prior to 1819 shows circulation 
of 264,000,000. Ə table of 1829 shows a circulation of 265,000,000. 


The historian then proceeds: 


Making every allowance for the increase of commercial transactions and 
of the population up to 1830, it is utterly impossible that, with such a circu- 
lation, the fall in prices now in progress could have occurred to so creat an 
extent, supposing the estimate to be in itself creditable. Butit is a prepos- 
terous statement on the face of it. To obtain £28,000,000 in gold (as the Duke 
claimed) the Duke must have taken the whole coinage since 1819 and as- 
sumed it to be current, without deduction for exportation and the sums 
locked up in the tills of bankers, discounters, and merchants. 


After getting through with the false and absurd claim as to 
the gold in circulation, the historian says: 


‘The statement as to silver coin is . probability bein, 
thai not more than half that amount (£8,000,000) was ever current at one an 
the same od. This unfortunate attempt at economical calculation on 
the part of the minister, of course e a Source Of some amusement to 
those who had any knowledge of such matters. Elsewhere it had no effect 
of any kind; nor did the assertion of ove: uction as an excuse for the 
continuous fall of prices universally over the kingdom fare much better. 
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Now, my dear sir, can not you see yourself in that mirror? Did 

ou not refuse to include 8820, 000, 000 of 7.30 notes in the circu- 

tion of the sixties in order to reduce the tables of that date? 
And, in your tables of 1892, did you not include many millions of 
gold not in the country, $50,000,000 of greenbacks not in existence, 
and many other millions known to be locked up from circulation, 
in order to swell the tables and to prove your point? And have 
you not been a subject of amusement,“ among the Alliance 
schoolboys for the past two or three years on account of your 
parrot-like mendacity? 

You merely repeated the words put into your mouth by the 
Shylocksasthe “Noble Duke” of England did before you. From 
this lesson, at your expense, we may learn that like causes un- 
der similar conditions, uniformly produce like results, and that 
history repeats itself in general and sometimes in the minutest 
particulars. 

Contraction of currency inevery commercial country is always 
followed by the same disastrous results. The authors of it have 
the same rapacious designs, and their agents and attorneys make 
the same f. reports, tell the same lies. History is an exact- 
ing critic, the pablic men who can not escape history should be 
very particular as to the records they make, lest their annals 
may prove a grief to their posterity. 

y the way, Brother Foster, suppose you had now suddenly 
dumped into your coffers about f a million of those buz- 


zard” silver dollars which you have so often officially stated, 
„will not circulate.” Could you not persuade some of the hold- 
ers of your paper assets“ to take them? Would you or would 
yos not enjoy being the “dumping ground ” for European silver 
or a brief period? Or, to change the subject, what would you 
think of a loan on easy terms (say 1 per cent per annum, twenty 
years’ time, as bankers get money), of those 7.30 Treasury notes 
which you received an paid out in the sixties, which the sol- 
diers, merchants, and business men generally of that time paid 
out daily, but which you afterwards officially reported did not 
circulate nor form a part of the currency of the country? Do 
you think a half-million loan of seven-thirties would help you 


any? 

Do you think you could “circulate” them into the hands of 
your creditors, with a little persuasion on your part? When 
men are in power and are designedly or thoughtlessly wrong- 
ing their fellows, how forgetful they become of the revenges of 
history! And how little they know how soon ‘their chickens 
may come home to roost.” 

Let me close, my brother, by urging that this affliction of yours 
is merely a discipline for your good and the good of others. 
‘t Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth,” ete. 
Let me pray you now that yon harden not your heart unto de- 
struction! Itis best to yield early that the discipline may cease. 
With your knowledge of the wily ways of the Shylocks you may 
yet do a world of good for humanity, mitigating the wrongs 
which your misleading official reports have caused. 

Do not make it necessary for the vengeance of history to imi- 
tate the owner of the lamented canines before you yield to the 
chastening rod. It would be a loss to the works and humanity. 
Our country is now on the road which leads to the grave of lib- 
erty. From the tomb can only arise the specter of despotism or 
the red cloud of murderous anarchy, and a dark chaos of uncer- 
tainty. In the days of your prosperity you led us along this 


road toward cer death. In your adversity, will you not see 
your error and join the band of patriots who desire to calla halt 
—who wish to induce a “right about face”? 


I assure you, my dear sir, that in your distress you have my 
earnest personal sympathy. And hoping that this discipline, so 
richly earned, may prove a blessing to yourself and humanity, 
Iam, with great respect, your well-wisher, 

JOHN DAVIS, M.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have now shown that there are gen- 
eral causes which may be set in motion by acts of legislation 
that may affect every man, woman and child in the country. In 
my opinion the contraction of the money of the country is one 
of the most damaging policies that was ever enacted or adopted 
by acommercial people. The factis, Mr. Chairman, we are at 
this moment in this country trying to solve the great and com- 
plicated problem of civilization. Other civilized nations are 
working with greater or less success at the same problem. Itis 
well that we think of the matter carefully, that we may commit as 
few blunders, and cause as little human suffering as possible. 
The lawmakers of a great nation like ours occupy a very respon- 
sible position, and we should not risk the commission of blun- 
ders when it can be helped. 

Mr. Chairman, the 8 of savagery is plain and simple. 
It comprehends physical force and personal prowess only. It 
means to the victors belong the spoils” and death or slavery to 
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the vanquished. The problem of civilization is more complex 
et the statement of it is short. The great Victor Hugo, of 
ce, has stated the problem of civilization in these words: 


The creation of wealth and the distribution of wealth. 


The people of the United States, England, and other civilized 
nations create wealth magnificently; they distribute it badly. 
So perfect and so rapid is the creation of wealth in recent times 
that the first half of the problem of civilization may be consid- 
ered solved. The last half of the problem is still before us, as 
much unsolved as in the crudest condition of savagery. Amo: 
the more civilized nations, including the people of the Uni 
States, we find whole classes of the creators of wealth suffering 
in astate of the most abject poverty and want, while other classes 
that are not creators of wealth at all have accumulated such 
enormous amounts of the earnings of labor that their presence 
m society has become absolutelý dangerous to the liberties of 
the people. 

What, then, are the intricacies and difficulties connected with 
the distribution of created wealth in civilized society? Let us 
analyze the subject. F 5 

The distribution of created wealth consists of two ts; the 
onango of place of commodities, and the change of title to com- 
modities. 

What are tho agents and implements in the performance of 
these functions and transactions? For the change of place of 
commodities we use wagons, boats, and cars; for simplicity, let 
us say we use wheels. For the change of title we use dollars. 

Now, suppose that in the transportation of commodities from 
one to consumer there are wheels enough in existence and 

motion; the transportation goes on smoothly and normally. 
In the midst of this felicitous and prosperous condition of things, 
let some unseen power withdraw or suppress one-half or one- 
fourth of the wheels. The result is disastrous in the extreme. 
Producers can not deliver their commodities, and suffer in con- 
sequence; consumers can not receive the commodities that they 
desire, nor the necessities that must sustain their lives. Societ: 
is afflicted with congestion and paralysis in all its parts; and, 
the unseen interference continues, confusion and suffering must 
continue. 

What is the remedy? Plainly this: Restore the wheels, and, 
for the future, add as many wheels as the exigencies of trans- 
portation shall require. 

On the matter of the change of title to commodities: Suppose 
that a requisite number of dollars are in existence and floating, 
and that the buying and selling of commodities is proceeding 
normally and smoothly—that the requisite change of title to 
commodities is practicable, in accordance with the necessities 
of society. Now suppose that some unseen power shall with- 
draw one-half or one-fourth of the dollars, what is the result? 
The same as that seen when part of the wheels were withdrawn. 
There can be no general change of title to commodities except 
on the most disadvantageous terms. There must be a general 
overloading of the remaining dollars which is recognized as a 
general, reduction or fall of prices. Falling prices means gen- 
eral depression of trade and industry; and loss and distress 
among all classes engaged in changing title to commodities are 
the inevitable results. As titles to articles can not be safely ex- 
changed, change of title must cease, or proceed under very ad- 
verse circumstances, and so imperfectly that society must suffer 
the most severe distress. 

So insidious and so deceptive are the processes and results of 
the withdrawal of the money of society that I beg leave, Mr. 
Chairman, to introduce authorities on this important part of 
the subject. First, I refer to the language of the United States 
monetary report of 1877, respecting the depression of industry 
then existing, as follows: 

The true and only cause of the stagnation in industry and commerce now 
everywhere felt is the fact now eve here existing of failing prices caused 
by a shrinking volume of money. This is the great cause. others are 
collateral, cumulative, or really the effect of that cause, 

Speaking of the progressive contraction of the currency then 
going on, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, in 1869, said: 


ators sup 


before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest 


Speaking of the long-continued and disastrous depression ex- 
isting in 1874, Senator John A. Logan said: 


It is a money famine and nothing else. 
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astrous depression of 1873, which continued until the remedial 
measures of 1878 were One of these remedial measures 


In his great of March 17, 1874, Senator Logan quoted 
Buchanan, of 5 
ws! forbade the further re ent of United States notes; the other 


his speech 
el Hon. Isaac Ontario, Canada, us 
0 ; ' | 


lj 


It is seen that the question of money and the question of labor are one and 


the same question, the solution ot one being the solution of the other; plen- 
tiful and therefore cheap money being a convertible term for plentiful and 


empioyment. 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, in 1820, said: 

All intelligent on curren: that when it is decreasing in 
amount, poverty aA ay must weve. ae 

John Stuart Mill, a great English economist, states: 

I the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. II it 
was increased one-fourth, prices would increase one-fourth. 

Ricardo, of England, says: 

That commodities would rise and fall in price in pro 
‘tion of m , Lassume as a fact that is incontro 
he the case, most celebrated writers are agreed. 

Mr. Chairman, one is utterly overwhelmed by the volume of 
testimony accessible, showing that, as tersely stated by Presi- 
dent Grant, “prices keep with the volume of money;” and, 
with this mass of available material, I have selected only the 
est known American and English authors. 

I call special attention to caret additional testimony 
from the report of the United States Monetary Commission, 
1877: 


tion to the diminu- 
ble; that such would 


Primarily, th ices Must have been entirely controlled by the volume 
of m 9 never occur n ce — fall in 


oney credit. ‘There can 
1 thdrawal ot credits without a preceding decrease in 
volume of money. As the volume of money shrinks prices fall. When 
money is decreasing 


receding one 

ervey, a the whole his- 

prices — praceded by 
era 


‘of the Roman empire amounted to 51, 800. 000, 000. At the end of the fifteenth 
VVVVVFVFVVFFPFVVVCVVVVVVVVV een. 
ange on we op 

tion d and co arts, Wealth, and freedom all disappeared. 
The people were reduced by and misery tothe most degraded condi- 
‘tion of serfdom and on ot was almost com- 
plete. The conditions of that individual seltishness was the 
wus instinct consistent with self-preservation. All public spirit, all gener- 
only emotions, all noble aspira! of man shriveled and disappeared as the 
volume and prices fell. That the Dark Ages were 


seem or unreasonable the noble functions of money are 

considered. oney is the t instrument of association, the fiber of 

the vitalizing force of industry, and as essential to its exist- 

ence as gen is to animal life. Without money civilization could not have 

hada ; with a supply it must languish and, unless 
relieved, perish. 


historian, corrobo- 


Sir Archibald Alison, the great English 
e fullest extent, and says: 


rates the foregoing testimony to th 


p 
insensibly wore off under the infiuence of that prodigious in- 
erease; in the renovation of industry society was changed, the weight of 
feudalism plished. 


In view of the enormous power of money, by the change of its 
quantity, James A. Garfield, in 1880, declared that 

Whoever controls the volume of currency is absolute master of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the country. 

No earthly force can withstand the enginery of the financial 
autocrats. omas H. Benton said: 

A property is at their mercy. 

In view of the transcendent importance of the quantity of 
money afloat, we now proceed to inquire as to the usual manner 
and processes of reducing its volume. Prior to 1861 the usual 
and very successful plan for 3 currency of the 
poun ay was byarun on the banks. is plan not only de- 
stroyed the money in 3 of the people, but, by the sud- 
den and complete con on of the currency, it almost entirely 
destroyed the prices of all property. 

After 1865 the old plan of contraction was not practicable; but 
in 1865 a law of Congress was passed for the reduction of the vol- 
ume of currency, and Secretary McCulloch advised that 
the Government notes should go on as rapidly 


The process of 
us possible without produ a 
rted in December, 1866, that the had 


The same Secretary re 
ear co and retired 6211, 000,000.“ 


In 1872 Secretary Bout well reported that he had canceled, by 
burning,“ 8100, 000, 000. > ` 
The continued contraction of the currency produced the dis- 


|| revolution and anarchy. Such scenes and 


provided for the coinage of silver and the issuing of silver cer- 


| tificates. They added to the money facilities of the country and 
| gradually and partially relieved the financial and industrial de- 


pression. 

. Chairman, the contraction of the currency by locking up 
afflicts the country with falling prices, compelling all business 
men and investors to hoard in self-defense. Thus we see piled 
up in the great money centers unusual amounts of mone. ong- 
ing to individuals waiting a change from the conti y reced- 
ing prices of the products of labor and the commodities of com- 
merce. And, as in all cases af the suppression of the money and 
consequent falling prices, we hear on all hands the moans and 
cries of distress, and the earthquake rumblings of threatening 
dangers were wit- 
nessed under similar circumstances during the years 1873 to 1877. 

The great Peter Cooper stated that during his long business 
lifehe witnessed ten disastrous industrial depressions, always 
from the same cause, always and uniformly from a destruction or 
rie Lathe gee of the money of the country. And British history 

orms us that a law for the suppression of the currency of that 
country was passed in 1820. At that time the country was pros- 
rous and the British people were employed and contented. 
nder the influence of the Peel contraction bill four-fifths of the 
landholders of si, EES through bankruptcy and forced sales, 
lost their lands. The people were without employment and were 
suffering everywhere for the commonest necessariesof life. The 
suffering country was relieved by five money bills introduced 
in a single night by Lord Castlereagh, and passed under a sus- 
pension of the rules as matters of urgent necessity. Every bill 
was designed to increase money facilities. The relief was sud- 
den and effective. 

Tno submit that the primal and general cause of financial 
and industrial depression is a suppression of the means of chang- 
ing titles to the products of labor, and that this blocking of the 
means of distributionshould be remedied by a restoration of the 
currenoy of the country. 

Iclaim, Mr. Chairman, that the General Government should 
resume its exclusive sovereign right to coinand issue the money 
of the country, and that all money so issued, whether metal or 
paper, should be receivable by the Government for all dues and 
a legal tender for all debts and taxes. That the money so issued 
shall be gradually increased to the volume per capita that ex- 
isted in 1865, before the law for its suppression was passed: that 
it be floated from the Treasury in payment of the interest-bear- 
ing debt and other liabilities of the Government, giving bond- 
holders their option of coin or paper in such payments. And I 
will say further, that such volume per capita should be substan- 
tially maintained forever hereafter by the issue of new coin or 
Treasury notes in accordance with the increase of population, 
said money to be circulated through the usual disbursements of 
the Government. And, in order to shield from the evils of fall- 
ing npon through the 3 of money or other causes, I 
would suggest the creation of a bureau of prices. Said bureau 
should have a central head at the seat of the General Govern- 
maoh with branch offices in the principal commercial cities.of 
the country. 

It should be the business of the branch offices to observe and 
note the daily prices in their respective cities of all the impor- 
tant products of labor that are the commodities of commerce. 
Each branch office should make a full monthly report to the 
head office in Washington, where the average price of each com- 
modity and of the aggregate commodities must be arranged and 
published monthly. Then if these monthly reports show an 
average monthly fall in the sea level of general prices, the per 
capita additions to the currency of the country must be in- 
creased. But if three consecutive monthly reports show.a rise 
in the general sea level of prices, then the per capita additions 
to the currency should be smaller. 

It is my opinion that the volume of the money should be main- 
tained as nearly as possible unfluctuating, and that the general 
average or sea level of prices should be maintained as nearly as 
possible.the same. 

In discussing the general and bottom cause of financial and 
industrial depression I do not forget that there are many col- 
lateral and cumulative causes. I recognize Sre Sree that 
continually arise between the money earners their employ- 
ers, but we know that the interests.of both parties are best 
served by steady prices and an unfluctuating money market. I 
know that strikes and lockouts occur oftenest, and are most diffl- 
cult of management, when the volume of currency is shrinking 
and 8 falling. I know that individuals and syndicates 
may lock up money and bring down prices as well as the United 
States Treasurer; but our bureau of prices will correct that. I 


> 
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know that there are still left for discussion the land, labor, and 
satiate mesg uestions, in a hundred mpag forms; yet the 
asperities and afflictions on the body of civilized society may be 
smoothed down and healed with ease and certainty if 
the circulating medium of society is normal. I believe thatour 
bureau of prices, in its monthly reports, will reveal the factand 
locality of corners in the products of industry, and may lead to 
the discovery, exposure, and punishmentof thecriminals. The 
gold corner of Black Friday, 1873, became a possible and accom- 
plished fact after a period of seven years of suppression of money 
and falling prices. 

I do not believe that an unfluctuating system of finance will 
cure all the evils of land monopoly, but it is a historic fact that 
every money panic has caused thousands of the homes of the peo- 
ple to puss into the hands of the money lords at merely nominal 

rices, through sheriff's sales and foreclosures of mortgages. I 
75 not believe that the adjustment of the money question will 
heal all the differences between capital and labor, but it may be 
safely stated that 90 per cent of the strikes and troubles in this 
line have occurred during a period of falling prices. At such 
times the capitalist has the advantage in these fights, while on 
a steady or rising market the employés usually gain easy vic- 
tories. : 

Mr. Chairman, I do not claim that all the ills of society can be 
cured through the manipulations of finance; though one of our 
great leaders, Henry George, has truthfully declared that the 
evilsofland monopoly may be remedied by ‘‘a mere fiscal change.” 
And I believe thut all reforms and all adjustment of troublesmay 
be more easily accomplished if we have at all times steady, un- 
fluctuating financial gonna to stand upon. In my opinion, he 
would be a very foolish man who, designing to build anenduring 
edifice of masonry, should select a voleanic region where the 
earthquakes beneath his feet would continually change the level 
of his foundations. He would be a very unwise man who, when 
navigating the broad ocean, should choose as his guiding star a 
a fluctuating and moving planet, instead of the polar star of fixed 
certainty. So, in the construction of an enduring civilized 


Jacob Ries in the a to “How the Other Half Live.“ In these tables 
itis shown that, in 1889, over 7.000 in New York died in the work, 
gure ie po aie Aap yt ‘That is to say, more than 1 person 
to ses Bad in ‘the uring that year in one of the above- 
named institutions; while 8,818. or almost 1 in every 10 who died, was buried 
in the potter’s field. These facts are as 3 as they are appalling; 
and while it is unquestionably a fact that New York, nem oer largest city 
and the chief gateway from Europe, makes a more deplorable showmg than 
other great cities, what is true of New York is true to a certain extent of 
Chicago, Boston, and indeed, all our leading centers of life. 

Mr. Flower next gives a vivid account of a t; actual case 
representing a faithful daughter, Mamie Je gs, Who literally 
worked and starved herself to death, in the vain effort to support 
herself and invalid mother. It is but a single case in this dark 
world of never-ending heartache for the poverty crushed, but it 
represents hundreds of thousands, in this boasted land of plenty 
525 prosperity who die of want and despair, through no fault ot 


Leaving the cities, Mr. Flower turns to the country and says: 
Before noticing the facts involved, let us remind the reader that the poy- 
erty of our agrarian population is not dueto drunkenness, crime, or idleness; 
for itis well known that the farmers are among our most sober and law- 
abiding citizens. They are also the most incessant workers, toiling from 
the gray dawn till the blanket of night has completely enveloped the land. 
If any people in the Republic deserve to be prosperous, it is our farmers. If 
there is any class of 177 5 — in the land who should be absolutely free from 
the mortgage curse, itis the farmer—for here we find sobriety married to m- 
dustry—yet here again We find conditions which bear in an important way 
upon the query, we n prosperous people!“ 

Mr. Flower first refers to the published official tables of the 
mo e indebtedness of the State of Nebraska. He finds it 
very large, and that as late as May, 1892, it was increasing at 
the rate of 318,000,000 per annum. 

He next refers to the census reports of 1890, and finds that 
five great agricultural States in the very center of the nation 
are mortgaged as follows: ; 


$334, 299, 150 
199, 774, 171 


society that is expected to live through the ages, dispensing 214, 609,772 
justico and protecting the liberties of all its citizens, the system 243, 141, 826 
should be erected on a steady and unfluctuating foundation, and 182, 902, 58 
its founders should be guided by the fixed and unchanging prin- 1,174, 72, 241 


ciples of justice. Such a system can not be established on the 
shifting and treacherous sands of a fluctuating medium of ex- 
change, but must stand on solid ground, where all citizens may 
meet on equal terms for the adjustment of their grievances and 
the enjoyment of citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, I now call the attention of the committee to 
the condition of the country brought about through the devices, 
lawful or otherwise, so well known and so assiduously practiced 
by the men and corporations whose business it is to speculate in 
scarce and dear money, and to grow rich through the misfor- 
tunes which their practices bring about. 

Discussing the condition of the American people, Mr. Flower, 
in the January (1893) number of the Arena, said: 


At my request, Mr. W. P. McLoughlin recently investigated the subject of 
evictions in New York City. He had access to the court records, and was 
enabled to present facts as incontrovertible as they were appalling. First, 
4t was shown that while the number of evictions in Ireland 3 the year 
1890 was a little over 5.000. the eviction warrants in New York City during 
the same period reached the total of 23.800; while the number of eviction 
Warrants for one judicial district in the tenement region of New York, last 
— reached the enormous figure of 6,100, or about a thousand in excess of 

entire number of evictions in Ireland in 1890. Second, that in the city of 
New York for the year ending September 1, 1802, the eviction warrants 
issued reached the appalling aggregate of 29,720. Third, as Mr. McLoughlin 
indicated, if we allow five persons to the family, which is the usual ratio in 
computing population, we have à grand total of 148,600 human beings, who 
‘Were outcasts, to all intents and purposes, in one of the most wealthy cities 
of the world. 

Mr. Flower makes very liberal deductions for families which 
may have been evicted more than once during the year, and for 
other exceptional cases, and finally rests his estimate at the low 
and conservative sum of 100, 000 evicted and suffering men, women, 
and children. He then says: 

Lot us imagine the spectacle of this army of ‘gard, half-starved men, 
women, and children—the army of theo T ahr Beene in rags and 
tatters in midwinter, divided into one hundred battalions of one thousand 
each, with sable colors and muffied drums, with eyes made dull by hopeless- 
ness or baleful by despair—a section of the human family in full defeat— 
3 with mournful tread t the lordly aces of Fifth avenue and 
gaz 


stfully through the dows at the dazzling splendors of homes 
‘Whose owners represent hundreds of millions of pees Bes 


Mr. Flower, further along, says: 


Beyond the 100, 000 8 evicted last year, there were Pp 
Your times that num who lived in constant fear of eviction. A ll-of | 


Mr. Flower also discusses the chattel-mortgage question, 
founded on the State official figures of Nebraska, and comes to 
the very reasonable and conservative conclusion that on the 
lands and chattels of the people of the five States mentioned in 
the table there rests an aggregate mortgage indebtedness of 
$1,762,098,361; in round numbers nearly two thousand millions 
of dollars! . 

After giving the figures and facts, as shown by the official re- 
turns, Mr. Flower says: 

Another fact we must bear m mind is that this mortgage indebtedness we 
have been 9 means far more than dollars and cents. True, it is 
appalling when considered merely as an economic problem; but when we 
remember the cost involved, which money can not measure, it becomes asu- 
preme tragedy. . 

Then follows a picture, truthful and cruel, of this merciless 
tragody, now Lessin, Bp we ie among the farmers of this entire 
nation. He describes but too truly: 

The mumed sobbing which speaks of vanished hope from millions of once 
buoyant lives; the laughter of childhood frozen by an atmosphere of dread 
if not despair. Youth and maldenhood unschooled in books; bowed with 
incessant toil, and wearied in soul and , While the sun of life is far below 
the meridian. Age, pitiful beyond words, broken beneath the wheel of truit- 
less toil: health gone, hope vanished, and home lost that the “‘usurer may 
be satisfied.” * * „ The story of the five States given affords a vivid 
ture of the deplorable conditions among our aparan population no less 
than the figures of evictions in New York reveal the presence of abject pov- 
erty in urban life which takes within its border hunarda of thousands of lives. 

Mr. Flower further quotes from the census re of 1890, 
showing that in a nation of 12,000,000 families, 9,000,000 of them 
have been afflicted with the mortgage fiend, and if a part of that 
number are now free that freedom been fully neutralized 
the chattel mortgages, which are not mentioned in the Uni 
States census reports. 

These facts, beyond the power of pen to properly portray— 

Says Mr, Flower— 
demonstrate that honesty, thrift, and sobriety are nolonger talismen against 
starvation in this opulent nation, and thatconditions are the result of 
glaring social and economicevils largely due to the vicious class and special 

egisiation of recent years. 

Mr. Flower does not dwell on remedial measures, but briefly 
‘Says: 

Ido not believe conditions will improve until 80 our financial policy is 
changed. The vol y increased and 


wealth. 


\ 


few dollars“ expense would result in inability to pay rent and uentl ume of currency must be grea’ based 
ence haunted many h of thousands of lives | on the nation’s wealth and honor, instead of a commodity; * * + and 

din . careless, en jeweied New York d the past year. until the volume of currency be increased the usurer will continue to grow 
confirmation.of the wide-spread misery and bit. overty indicated by || more autocratic and powerful, and the toiler more eb his slave. 

the above facts, itis well to remember the significant meyer i on this | (2) We must have * * the telegraph and railroad owned controlled 
subject brought out in the carefully prepared statistical tables published by by the nation instead of operated by a combination of individuals who levy 
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enormous tariffs on producers at one end and consumers at the other, that 
they may pay princely dividends on watered stock, and that their sons and 
daughters may idle in luxury while thousands toil and starve. By bringing 
about these changes the nation would make splendid strides toward secur- 
ing an equality of opportunity” for her children; and if these measures be 
augmen by legislation which would abolish all indirect taxation and ab- 
poney destroy all speculative privilege in land, I believe the toiling mil- 
Hons of the Republic would experience a de of prosperity never before 
realized by ay rare nation; and I believe that with these measures 
(which look to the gc evar and well-being of all the ple rather 
than special classes) would come higher and diviner ideals of conduct, in- 
8 na tor the oncoming N thé royal heritage of justice and free- 
dom for man, woman, and child. 

Mr. Chairman, contraction of the currency and falling prices 
means danger and bankruptcy for business men and farmers. 
The latter, whose condition we are now discussing, unable to 
carry their burdens through the sale of their products, were 
compelled to borrowas a means of protection against the sheriff. 
The loan, temporary at first, could not be paid, except by further 
loans. Short loans were met by long-time loans, secured by real- 
estate mortgages. Thecountry became one vast pawn shop, with 
loan agencies on every corner. Men borrowed to pay outstand- 
ing debts, and supply alittle surplus money to repair farm build- 
ings and fences, and to live on, till the storm should be over, as 
everyone fondly hoped would soon be the case But it has not 
yet blown over; nor is it likely to do so soon, if Wall street can 
prevent it. In the creation of 90 per centof the mortgages men- 
tioned in the discussion there were no free contracts. They were 
cases of compulsion. By mortgaging his home aman secured 
temporary relief. He gave the sheriff a few years’ stand off. 
But, ultimately, the evil day must come. That, which was in- 
evitable, is now here! Thelaws of finance—the power of money 
stronger than the statutes of States and Congresses—more pow- 
erful than the edicts of autocrats—compelled the mortgages, and 
now prevents their payment! Even thesurrender of the estates 
fre juently fails to satify the debts, though they were formerly 
worth two or three times as much. 

Have I here given an isolated bit of history? I have not. 
American and European writers agreo that it was the contrac- 
tion and wasting away of the Roman money which enabled the 
nobility to obtain their vast estates, which finally destroyed the 
empire, dissolved Roman society, and brought on the dark 
ages.” During those turbulent and sorrowful times the popu- 
lation of Europe fell off one-half. This means that people were 
killed faster than they were born. Europe emerged from that 
blight of the human race and the d. ence of civilization, 
through the discovery of the American mines, bringing increase 
of money and rising prices. Mr. Alison says that under the 
influence of this prodigious force 

The burden of debt and taxation wore away and human rights were es- 
tablished. 

In 1816, at the close of the Napoleonic wars, the British Par- 
liament passed a law restricting the use of silver. In 1819 
another law was passed to contract the currency. This gave to 
that country falling prices, general bankruptcy and universal 
distress. y 1826, four-fifths of the landholders of England 
had lost their lands, and the working people were so distressed 
that troops were used to compel men, women, and children to 
starve in peace. 

In 1819, when Mr. Peel's bill for specie resumption was passed, 
Mr. Cobbett, predicting that it would never be fully enforced, 
said that before this measure could be carried into complete 
execution a million of persons, at least, must die of hunger; that 
it never would be completely carried out; and that if it were so 
he would suffer Castlereagh to broil him alive while Sidmouth 
stirred the coals and Canning stood by to make a jest of his 

roans. 
s Even as late as 1830 the time for broiling Cobbett had not yet 
arrived. Expedients werestill being devised to enable the bank 
to resume. It wus arranged ultimately that a portion of the cur- 
rency, amounting to about £15,000,000, should rest on its legal- 
tender quality, and the remainder should be redeemed in coin. 
So the 1 time of Cobbett never came, but the million 
people and more were duly starved in the attempt to reach 
specie payment; and four-fifths of the landholders of England 
had surrendered their lands into the hands of the money lords. 

Weare now, in America, pursuing that same English policy. 
Our farmers are surrencering their homes into the hands of the 
money lords, as the English farmers did theirs under the same 
coercive conditions. Our working Patt in the cities, mines, 
and factories and on the farms and railroads are suffering as 
theirs did. Merchants bankrupt by the thousand ann ly. 
Farmers are unhoused and tenants evicted daily and hourly 
the country and city by an unseen force which none can resist. 
Strikes of labor are rife on every hand—men, women, and chil- 
dren are crying for bread and struggling for life against a mer- 
ciless force that is resistless. Troops have recently been called 
out in four States at one time to compel starving labor to die in 
peace. 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, on January 14, 1891, 
described our situation in this country as follows: 

So it happens, Mr. President, that our society is becom: rapidly strati- 
fied, almost hopelessly stratified, into a — ot . Rich and 
8 poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as the land of the 


and the home of the brave.“ It will soon be the home of the rich and the 
land of the slave. 
* * 0 * * * * 

A financial system under which more than one-half of the enormous 
Wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the labor of all, 
is owned by a little more than thirty thousand people, while one million 
American citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless tramps starving 
for bread, requires readjustment. 

A social system which offers to tender, virtuous, and dependent women the 
alternative between prostitution and suicide, as an escape from be ‘ary, is 
organized crime, for which, some day, unrelenting justice will N. hl 
atonement and expiation. 


Evidently Mr. Ingalls has an opinion as to the prosperity ” 
of our people. Judging from the success of our most flourishing 
industry—creating millionaires and paupers—surely we are ‘a 
prosperous (?) poops! ” Prosperous as me and France were 
when the rich had monopolized the lands, and had obtained con- 
trol of all wealth, and the people were driven into the frenzy 
of revolution,” as their only means of relief. 

Since it has been shown in this discussion that debts and 
mortgagor come through the contraction of the currency, and 
since all history shows that the contraction of money and falling 
prices uniformly bring debt, bankruptcy, and great distress on 
all except persons receiving salaries, annuities, or fixed incomes, 
or capitalists out of debt, may it not be fairly presumed that an 
increase of money will bring relief? It is the uniform experi- 
ence and testimony of all the best writers in Europe and America 
that more money is the first and best remedy in cases like the 
one under discussion, 

I have ridged quoted the statement of the late Senator Plumb, 
showing that the contraction of the currency 5 per cent of its 
volume in twelve months reduced the debt-paying power of the 
people $3,000,000,000. That statement being true (and it cer- 
tainly is), it follows that an expansion of the currency will in- 
crease the debt-paying power of the people. A doubling of the 
money would lighten all taxes and debt burdens at least 50 per 
cent. The country would have rising prices. Bankruptcies 
would cease. Industrialenterprise would revive. Labor would 
be pea Pig andtimes wouldimprove. Theclearing-house fig- 
ures would bound upward as they did under the greenback ex- 
5 during the War. 1 labor, being well fed, well 

oused, and well clad, would double its demands for the products 


‘of the farm, the mines, and the factory. The workers of each 


Bad sige industry would become the customers of every other. 
very man aids in the prosperity of others when each is pros- 
perous, 

Thomas Carlyle has pictured a period of monetary stringency 
in England but too truly in the following language: 

British industrial existence seems fast becoming one vast prison-swamp 
of reeking pestilence, physical and moral, a hideous living Golgotha of souls 
and bodies buried alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen wor 
themselves swiftly to death, and three million paupers rotting in forced idle- 
ness, helping the needlewomen to die. 


Another picture is by Bob Ingersoll, describing the good times 
during the greenback expansion in this country, before the gri 
of contraction had performed its deadly work. Mr. Ingersoll said: 


On every hand fortunes were being made; a wave of wealth swept over the 
United States; huts became houses, tatters became garments, and rags be- 
came robes; walls were covered with porren floors with carpets, and for 
the first time in the history of the world the poor tasted all the luxuries of 
Wealth. We began to wonder how our fathers endured life. 


That picture represents good times. 
Mr. Ingersoll has also drawn a picture of society during con- 
traction, as follows: 


No man can e, all the languages of the world can not express what 
the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men who con- 
sidered themselves millionaires found that they were beggars; men living 
in palaces, supposing they had enough to give sunshine to the winter of 
their age, suppos: they had enough to leave all they loved in affluence and 
comfort, suddenly found that they were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, 
mort; „all turned to ashes in their hands. The hg’ feb dod cold, the 
fires furnaces went out, the poor families were turn rift, and the 
highways of the United States were crowded with tramps. 


In 1867 Senator Ben Wade, of Ohio, said: 


To talk of specie payment, or a return to specie under present circum- 
stances, is to talk like a fool, It would destroy the country as effectually as 
a fire, and any contraction of the currency at this time is about as bad. 

In 1874, after the fangs of contraction were bleeding the coun- 
try at every pore, Senator John A. Logan pleaded the cause of 
the people most ably and fearlessly. In one of his speeches, 
March, 1874, he quoted approvingly from the Berrien County 
(Mich.} Record as follows: 


The people have and do realize that their most prosperous times were 
when currency was the most plentiful. It is true it was not so for the 
money-lender and the capitalist, but for the laborer, the manufacturer, the 

ucer, three-fourths of the entire country, it was far better than it is to- 


ay. 
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He then goes on to say: 


enterprise 
of the sp 


late, will be eri 
compelled to see ə undeveloped re. 
sources of the South and West, which we have just begun to appreciate, will 
rest in abeyance tilla wiser policy shall bring them into use. 

British writers dwell long and ably on the subject of currency 
contraction and expansion. The uniform testimony is to the 
effect that contraction is a blight and a curse. Sir Archibald 
Alison says it was the contraction and wasting away of the Ro- 
man money which brought on the Dark Ages, the history of which 
is so pai fal to read; and he claims that it was the increase of 
money through the discovery of the American mines which en- 
abled Europe to recover from that dismal condition, and again 
to start on the road of progress. ; 

Mr. Thomas Doubleday, in his history of Sir Robert Peel, dis- 
cusses very fly the evils of contraction, and its uniform and 
distressing results. He, however, giros one case in-which con- 
traction was justly and equitably effected without evil results. 
Itwas in the caseof Portugal. The governmentof that country, 
desiring to reduce the volume of the currency 20 per cent, also 
enacted that all debts and monetary obligations should be scaled 
down 20 per cent. That was fair toward all classes, and no evils 
or discontents resulted from this wise and equitable policy. 

There is a powon in money, merely through changes in its 
quantity, which no human agency can resist. There is no en- 
gagement, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. The 
enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the ar ments 
in all the domestic concerns of life, the wages of labor, the trans- 
actions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment of debts 
and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in circula- 
tion. There resides in money the most enormous power known 
to man. It is the tide in human affairs upon which all things 
must rise or fall. It is as irresistible as the wings and wheels of 
commerce on the high seas and the broad continents. More 
powerful than the thunder blasts of armadas that throb upon the 
ocean, or the tread of continental armies; and this mighty force 
is self-acting in all the large and small transactions of men. This 
is the concurrent testimony of the ablest writers. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have proven that this country has 
been in bad legislative hands, and that our people need help. 
But, sir, I can not conceive how the bill for the repudiation of 
debts can help us. There is no great number of people in this 
country who wish to shirk the payment of a single just debt, 
according to the law and the contract, in money as valuable as 
that they borrowed when their debts were incurred. Give thema 
fair chance and they will Bay all their debts. Let the Govern- 
ment treat our common working and producing ple as it has 
treated the bankers during the past quarter of a century, and 
there will be no need of repudiation laws. Give our farmers 
money on as easy terms as bankers get it and there will be no 
need of laws im g the obligations of contracts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am op to the bill now under consider- 
ationforseveralreasons. It is too long and too complicated. The 
lawyers can not understand it without a dictionary, and in the 
kindness of the fathers of the bill they have made one. And 
even with this they do not agree as to what the bill means. It 
seems, also, that this bill is intended to benefit the least worthy 
class of the community; namely, the speculators. I am willing 
to admit that most laws are made, and perhaps must be made, 
so as to primarily benefit some one class of persons more than 
others, but that feature should be avoided as far as possible. 
And it should ultimately be of general benefit to all men, and an 
absolute injury to none of the worthy members of society. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not now discuss the details of this bill, 
and will content myself with a few quotations from the speech of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], who has handled the 
matter so fully: 

Mr. Kilgore, in his speech of October 25, said: 

The writers for these papers never studied the provisions of the bill; they 
did not know what was in it. nor did they care. They did not know that it 
was originated by and devised in the interest of the wealthy wholesale dealer 
to the end that he might harrass, oppress, and blackmail and destroy, at his 
own sweet will. the host of small traders mph rd the length and breadth 
of the land. is did not know that it was full of conspicuous and flagrant 


incongruities which left its interpretation to officials whose ve 
made them unfriendly to the small debtor in a contest with 


tion 
wealthy 


tors. 
They did not know that it carried in its body the elements and the spirit 
of a most vicious paternalism, that it bristled with harsh andinhuman rem- 


ediesin the interest of the creditor, and cruel and unusual penalties 


against 
a debtor who may have been guilty of no greater crime than mere misfor- 


tune. 

They did not know that it transcended the limits of free government, and 
would precipitate wides and unmeasured harm upon the most numer- 
ous Class of the plain people of the country. 

If these great papers had known ail these things about this measure it 
would not have wrought any change in their course. Their servile and mer- 
cenary devotion to the aristocracy of gated wealth control their con- 
victions and their opinionis and their ju ent on all questions which are 
supposed to imperil the pecuniary interest of this gilded aristocracy. Patriot- 
ism—a ‘or the 5 of free government and constitutional lib- 
erty and for the interest of the great mass of ple—exereises no influence 
with the metropolitan press when they ct with the private interest 
and private fortune of the favored few. 

Notwithstanding the abuse and criticism which the big dailies of the 
cities have chosen to mete out to the opponents of this measure, Ihave not 
changed my mind in the least on the subject and I have not abated a e 
jot or tittle of my opposition to the bill. The more I have investigated its 
provisions, the more I have comprehended its 8 and yopo; the 
stronger has become my conviction that it is entirely vile and It can 
be safely asserted in this Hall and outside of it that any measure which has 
the constant, watchful care and attention of the lobby has behind it some 
ao a r motive and is generally loaded with some scheme, the purpose of 
which is to subserve the interest of only a limited class of selfish people. 

One of the strongest objections to this bill is that it has been pushed from 
the time it went on the Calendar in the 8 Congress by a shrewd, 
able, insidious, and assiduous and persistent lobby. 

s * $ * * è 


* 

It is not the 3 of this measure to prevent preferences, fraudulent 
nor any other Its projectors and advocates know that can not be done. 
Its only object is to lodge with the wholesale people the power to coerce and 
to crush at their will the retail dealer. \ 


+ — * * > $ $ 


It is the history of nearly every estate that was administered in the bank- 
rupt court in the district in which I live that the creditor got nothing or very 
little. Ifa creditor got 5 per cent of his debt he was a fortunate man. Nine 
times out of ten the estate did not yield more than enough to pay the lawyers 
and the costs of court; sometimes notsomuch. Yetitis proposed here now 
to precipitate that same condition of things upon the country, and all this 
merely to prevent the chance that some one man in five hundred who fail 
may fraudulently prefer some member of his family or other creditor, or to 

ree be resident creditor getting his attachment in ahead of the nonres- 

creditor. 

That is about all that it is claimed can be accomplished this posed 
law. I say itis to have any involuntary . of — —— 
in this country, but if this House is to agree upon a voluntary system. it can 
not be framed upon this bill. The whole matter will have to be referred to 
the Committee on the Judi „and they will have to frame a bill based 
upon the idea of a system of voluntary bankruptcy. 


* * * * * * $ 


any wro: 
tune whic 


an adjudi- 
charge, and it is found his property is srg in fit a 5 Mr 
8 8 e and he 
discharged, he is 3 ruined; he is a ruined man, and seth know 15 

You know how sensitive and delicate the credit ofa merchant is. When 
he has been taken by one creditor or three creditors into the Federal court 
or into any other court to determine the question of his solvency, and 
whether he has perpetrated a fraud on his creditors or not or done anyt 
declared to be an act of bankruptcy by this bill and he is subjected to the 
provisions of the bill and disch With the verdict that he is not guilt 
still his ruin has been accomplished. And any man. an enemy, who co 
acquire possession of 2500 of his indebtedness can at any time put the debtor 
in the Federal court and that means, as I have shown, his utter ruin. It is 
scarcely then a question of solvency, because ruin follows anyhow, the ruin 
of the debtor, and he is absolutely without any remedy for the malicious 
wrong which he ma omar at the hands of his enemy. 

Mr. CULBERSON. And, So colleague will permit me, there is no method 

bed in this bill by ch you shall ascertain the fair market value of 
he property; whether it is to be a cash sale, or whether it is to be a sale on 
credit, or whether it is to be sold at the tax valuation, or what not. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank my colleague for the suggestion; and the fact that 
no reasonable rule can be prescribed under the definition given in the bill 
will constitute the greatest 1 in such trials. There no provision 
and there can be none by which to determine the matter, for if a man sets 
up that the property real and personal is worth $10,000, and they go to the 
tax roll and see that at a cer time it was rendered for taxation $7,000, a 
difficulty arises at once as to a fair valuation.” 

= * * * 0 * — 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a little about the details of this bill. 
There are some rather funny things in it. It has in it a dictionary full of 
detinitions no man ever heard of before, and Congress is, mind you, called 
on to enact this dictionary and make it a part of the law of the land. 

rn other it says: 

“ Words importing the masculine gender may be applied to and include 
corporations, partnerships, and women.” 

ow, Mr. as little as you may think of it, by this le ation our 
women may be converted into corporations. The bill absolutely abolishes 
all distinctions between men and women, and all distinctions between 
women and corporations; and when a man has gone out and courted some 
good looking girl, spent days, and weeks, and months, and all his spare 
shekels wheedling her into matrimony, and after he has at last succeeded, it 
turns out he has married a blasted and soulless corporation. What are we 
coming to? [Laughter.] 

That is not all. Not half. The bill goes on to say that 

(28). Words importing the plural number may be applied to and mean 
only a single m or thing; (29) words importing the singular number 
may bea Wied to and mean several persons or things.“ 

ow, after a man has succeeded in fooling some good woman into matri- 
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ane Shen Snes be haa misda mo tinnder, he would be liable toa 


a of wives if on the statute 
ö — eae: 


mean se veral persons.“ 
in a dictionary, proposesother innovations at the same 

time. Here in what iv cave: 
Words which are given a meaning or made to include other words herein, 
F a corresponding meaning when used in 

other tense, 

e measurenotonly enacts F 
the ee us Fepugnanve to all grammars. [LA ces amy say Andel 


ianet's malicious repagnance. to ait granm s. [Laughter] l 


cution for haying 
pied araya 


ughter.} 

Now, when, as Mr. Dickens says, a man has conjugated himself into the 
im mood," he will at the same time find that he is also in the indic- 
ative — — eo — and tenses and cases no longer preserve their distin- 

They are homologued, so to made one and 


A aie erg th i bi Ts is an offense punishable by i du annem two 


y, his estate—so 
declaration that he wo 5 conceal some his property would, accord - 
ing to the gra: amar of this bill, bean admission that he done so. and he 
would stand afair Scie to go the penitentiary on his admissions, whether 
he was guilty ornot. And when a — — for some omce has been skir- 
8 or months and finally achieves the nominative he is dum- 
oe when he learns that by an actof Congress he is placed in the vaca- 


8 the authors of this bill were at work on the scheme to abolish the 


id by topecitng the spelling de d e ud i doing a0 they would 
‘wor re e spe ug! ing so they wo 
y e atoned for mise in other respects, 


2 

r of beben r ne e of hia 
1 with intent to deteno hiscredito: Now, I would like to ask how 
it is possible to establish tue intent except . — proof of the transfer, and 
it wo dome is: proven by the er you tie: the hands of business men 
mee ly. Ek neta is — to mean — —— and o 8 —.— —— 
rt. ts possession. wis a man ow when to 
or b oe ny under th law, ie it should pass? 

0 y 


If they bad one pa and provided that a a should be adjudged, à bank- 
— he insolvent owned horses and carriages, there would have 
ust as much reason in it; CTT toy 
me 8 than one silk dress for his wife in ear, or 
made I act ot banicruptcy, for a man who is insolvent to — wife 

. laughter], or get drunk, or bet ona horse 
race. — oven there would have been a beau ‘harmony in the measure. But 
here is a bill fos ids ever p a bankrupt bill, for it will bankrupt the agri- 

it 


cultural masses ever 3 framed by the great wholesale dealers of 

this country, with their shrewd and adroit and able at. elbows; 

and. — 9 they put that bee ot Tor foolishness ma measure and ask to 
Ga > o > 0 * 6 


The pu 


torpre 
; and after they have ae 
nsive litigation in the U: to con- 
wide the —— ot putting him a couple of years for 
ray ess ere ak conrse oee peana 


bang see ifa jae hasa 8 . within —.— months 


tcy, and buys a piece of pro from him, and A tor 
> ‘advances money and t 9 and the debt is past ty tin 
transfer of the ouid lose nis pro entire transaction ng me —— declared vo — 
the party ne perty- or have to pay it again: 
Now, after all this — — 1 over; after the debtor has gotten thro 
COREA SL DRE EO atier he is broken up and his pro guests te y 
within six months next prec: the filing of the 
tition have . and after he has missed rg aras by the 
skin of his teeth and ced Daa es that 


Mr. Chairman, g “think I have said and quoted enough to put 
members on their guard when they come to vote on this bill. 
J will now give the outline of a bill, which, in my opinion, will 
benefit all the people of this country. It will * to the people 
more money, and it will be circulatedfrom the Treasury through 
the hands of the men who: need it most, in order to save their 
homes from confiscation. It is a bill which aids men to ay 
their debts, and not a bill to confiscate debts. The ver, t 
thing under this bill is to pay the debt, and it leaves the debtor 
in good condition, in possession of his home, and able to pay out 

refun the sums advanced te him by the Government. 


In do it merely. pe the man with a soul in his body 
and f. y on his hands in as fair a position before the laws as 
is a banking institution or corporation, with neither soul to save 


nor body to punish. 


Outline of a bill for the relief of cert in mortgage debtors, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
— States ead rica in Congress assembled, That in all cases 
where an 


mortage debtor to whom this act shall apply has 
failed or shall fail to pay his or her mortgage debt or the interest 
therson, acco to contract, the said debtor shall be deemed 
and held to be a krupt, and it shall not be lawful: to collect 


such mortgage debt by the usual method of foreclosure under 


books against the real estate, creating a lawful lien on 


the laws of the several States, but the method of procedure and 
collection shall be as follows: 

SEC; 2. That the creditor hol the mor shall proceed 
in person. or by his agent or lawful representa 9 
of the register of deeds where the mor is recorded and 
there procure a correct abstract of title of the estate held by his 
mortgage and a statement of the incumbrance created by his 
claim or debt. The register of deeds shall certify to the cor- 
rectness of the said abstract.and statement and attach his seal 
and s ture: Provi That after examination the estate is 
found to be worth the amount of the mortgage; and for the 
purposes of the said examination the register of deeds, the 
county clerk, and the county treasurer of each county, respec- 
tively, are hereby constituted ap rig: aay 

SEO. 3. That it shall then be the duty of the creditor to pro- 
ceed to the county treasurer's office, where the said abstract 
shall be placed permanently. on file for future inspection. 

SEO. 4. That on presentation of the said certified. abstract in 
the county treasurer's office it shall be the duty of the said 
county treasurer to issue in due form, on blanks pre for the 
poras a draſt ſor the amount of the mortgage as t, inel 

nterest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer of the Uni 

States. Said draft shall be examined by the county clerk and 
certified as correct by his official seal and signature. id draft 
will then be due paganis by the Treasurer of the United 
States on demand of any lawful holder of the same. It must con- 
tain an accurate description and location of the estate desig- 
nated in the abstract, and the amount of the draft, when paid by 
the. Treasurer of the United States, shall be charged up on his 
o same. 
The debtor shall then be allowed twenty years’ time on the debt 
by paying interest promptly on the same semiannually at the 
rate of L 3 sanana per annum. The county record of the 
mortgage shall ceed, “Settled. by the United States. Gov- 
ernment.” 

BEC. 5. That this procedure, herein set forth, shall be the only 
lawful way of collecting mortgage debts on. real estate until the 
aggregate circulation of lawful. money in the United States shall 
amount. to $50 per capita of the population, not counting the law- 
ful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculating depos- 
its required by law. 

Sk. 6. Thal after said regate of $50 per 2 the pag. 
ulation shall have been re the usual modes of legal p — 
ure in the several States shall again become lawful, except at 
such times as the increase of population shall require further 
floating of new money to preserve the even, unfluctuating aggre- 

te of $50 per capita, or as nearly as it is practicable to approx- 
iets to said amount by a careful calculation based on all the 
facts.and circumstances involved. 

SEC.. 7. That this said means of atone ortgage debtors 
and floating money shall not prevent othe itimate means of 
coining and issuing money in order to facilitate or aid in reach- 
ing and maintaining the te and unſlue circulation 
herein mentioned; nor it be considered a bar or hindrance 
to private parties who desire to settle their own debts in their 
ar Alay § 115 mutual consent. 

hat to enable the Treasurer of the United States to 
. xt the demands under this law he is hereby authorized and 
directed to create and pay out on demand a sufficient amount. 
from time to time, of United States Treasury notes, of the us 
denominations, receivable by the United States Governmentfor 
all.dues and legal tender for all debts and taxes. And, in order 
to show the amount of money afloat and its relation to the num- 
ber of population, it shall become the duty of the United States 
Treasurer to embody in his monthl ly reports a careful calculation 
of the whole population at the end of each month, computed on 
the basis of known percentages of increase, and a statement of 
the money per capita afloat at the end of each month. These 
reports, sent out monthly to the registers of deeds in the several 
counties of the United States, shall be the authority indicating 
the mode of procedure in the collection of mortgage debts for 
the ensuing month. 

SEC. 9. That when any mortgage debt becomes due and pay- 
able it shall be the duty of the holder of the mortgage to pro- 
ceed to collection within thirty days. If procedure is not com- 
menced within the said thirty days, interest shall cease on the 
said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the debt be- 
came due and payable, 

Sec: 10 That this law shall be applicable to real estate occu- 
piedasindividual or family homes, and to lands and lots occupied 
and used for personal family 22 only. It shall nae be 


applicable to unoccupied or unused lan 
Sec. 11. That this act shall not apply to mortgage debts bear- 
ing date after its passage. 
EO. 12. That the county officers designated in this act and 
assigned to certain duties as United States officers shall be al- 
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Howed reasonable com tion for their services, the amount to 
de fixed by the United States Treasurer and to be paid by the 
oreditor at the time of service, the said amount to uded 
‘in the draft on the United States Treasurer, and charged up to 
the real estate as part of the deferred incumbrance: Provided. 
That in case the said Setar Poet or angone of them, shall fail 
or decline to act as herein , then, in that case, the Treas- 
urer of the United States shall designate and 1 one or 
more persons of the vicinage to take the place of delinquent 
or delinquents in performing the duties herein set forth for the 
fees or charges designated by the United States Treasurer. 
SEC. 13. That before acting on behalf of the Unites States 
under the provisions of this act, the appraisers of estates shall 
qualify as United States officers by the usual oath of office. 
SEC. 14. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after its passage. 
Mr. Chairman, that bill is thrown outas asuggestion. There 
should yet be added a section for the foreclosure and sale of 
roperty of delinquent debtors; or, that of the work may 
be referred for the laws and the courts of the States. My own 
opinion is that it should be so referred. Other points will be 
y suggested in order to Penge the bill. The object is to 
rotect the home owners of this country, and to maintain the 
tegrity and perpetuity of that worthy of our people whom 
Mr. Jefferson called “the most precious part of the State.” While 
doing this it fills the veins and arteries of commerce and busi- 
ness with the life blood of their existence and pr rity. It 
gives to the people more money with which to meet their mon- 
etary obligations, render the old-fashioned bankrupt laws for 


the repudiation of debts the confiscation of estates no longer 
necessary. 
Mr. Chairman, let it not be considered an absurd or unnece3- 


sary thing that I plead for the hearthstones of the poor, and ask 
that 5 with a family to care for and a home to save shall 
have an equal chance with others before the laws of the coun- 
try. Why should our lawmakers be deaf and blind to the voice 
and examples of history? Why should we allow money to op- 
N manhood by turning humanity out of doors, idle and starv- 

g, while estates are added to estates in the most reckless man- 
ner? Let us not permit our people to be driven from the soil as 
they are now being driven, as in former times in Rome; as in 
France, and as in England, rendering migration or revolution 
the only remedy in reach of the people. The suppression and 
abrasion of money is the forerunner of landlordism and of every 
t. Let the people have money on the same terms to save 
eir homes as it is loaned to corporations to invade and confis- 
cate them, and the worthy workers will take care to prove in 
the sight of all men that the favor is well bestowed. Let us 
search well the horizon of the past, that we may find useful les- 
sons to guide our feet in the untrodden future. 

When Thomas Jefferson, in 1785, traveling in France, saw the 
large landed estates devoted to forestry and the raising of game, 
while the people were — he offered as a remedy, that, in 
every country where they co d not find work at fair wages, the 
e should be allowed to labor the land.” Was not that 


able way, to the soil, in order to drive hunger from their doors. 
The 1011 


FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, October 28, 1785. 
J > ` * $ > La 


I set out 8 morning to take à view of this place (Fontainebleau). 
For this purpose Isha my course toward the highest of the mountains in 
to the top of w. was about al As soon as I had got clear of 

the town, I fell in with a poor woman w at the same rate with myself 
going the same course. W to know the condition of the laboring 
poor I entered into conversation with her, which I by — — tor the 


ence ar to in- 
quiries into her vocation, condition, and circumstances. She told me she 


tude of my walk led me into a train of refiections on that 5 — — division of 
1 occasions the numberless instances of wretchedness which 
had observed in this country, and is to be observed all over Europe. The 
perty of this country is absolutely concentrated in a very few hands, hav- 
revenues of from half a million of guineas a year downward. 
hese employ the flower of the country as servants. The amiar also a 
t num of manufacturers and tradesmen, and, l y. the class of 
husbandmen; but after all these comes the most numerous of all 


the proprie- 
tors, which places them above attention to the increase of their revenues by 


77 these lands to be greens I am conscious that an equal division 


go 
. The descent of property ofevery kind, therefore, to all the children, 
or to all the brothers and Meters or other relations, in equal degree, is a pol- 
. sil . the inequality of ty is to t 
0! means of silen €: eq ot pro excep 

all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax the . — of 
property in geometrical progression as they rise. Wherever there are in any 
country uncultivated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear that the laws of 
property have been so far extended as to violate natural right. The earthis 
ven as a common stock for man to labor on; if, for the encouragement of 
dustry, we allow it to be appropriated, we must take care that other em- 
ployment be furnished to those excluded from the appropriation. If we do 
not, the fundamental right to labor on the earth returns to the unemployed. 
It is too soon yet in our country to say that every man who can not find em- 
loyment, but who can find uncultivated land, shall beat liberty to cultifate 
t, paying a moderate rent; but itis not too soon to provide by every - 
ble means that as few as possible shall be without a little portion of d. 
The small landholders are the most precious part of a state, —Bancroft's His- 
tory of the Constitution, pages 468, 404, 465. 


Mr. Chairman, let us maintain the homes and hearthstones of 


the humble working ponpe of this great country. They alone 
can save the country e of peril. Return to them the cur- 
rency which saved the life of the nation in thesixties. Let them 


have it on the same terms that the bankers get money. That is 
all we ask. That is all I ask on my plan for abankrupt bill. We 
want and ask no undue inflation of worthless money, but a just 
amount of the full legal-tender sort, which everybody prefers to 
coin. That sort which saved England from becoming a province 
of France. That sort which was issued in 1861, with no stingor 
knife of Shylock in its back. That sort which the Government 
will receive in the revenues, and which in all the history of this 
country has never been below par as compared with coin. 

Give to the people of this country, Mr. Chairman, a fair and 
reasonable amount of good, legal-tender money, in the form of 
gold, silver, and Treasury notes, all alike 5 in the rev- 
enues of the Government; and let it be floated into circulation 
through the hands that need it most, as propono in my bill, 
and an appreciative and prosperous ple bless the patriot 
statesmen who thus relieve their distresses, and save to them 
their homes. ; 

_Give the people of this country, Mr. Chairman, simple jus- 
tice—give to them equality before the laws in financial affairs— 
and there will be no need for emergency,“ or repudiation laws, 
celine by the euphonious name of ‘‘a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey. A 


N 


Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN ©. TARSNEY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 3, 1893, 


the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform 
25 on ? out the United a N 

Mr. TARSNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been suggested in the course of the de- 
bate on this bankruptcy bill that eros of the country 
which have very generally indorsed it, the labor and business 
bodies which have approved it, and individuals who have peti- 
tioned for its passage, have done so carelessly. I do not concur 
in any such insinuations. All of the expressions from newspa- 

rs, proceedings of bodies, and interviews with men which I 

ave seen have indicated a knowledge not only of the bill, but 
of the whole subject of bankruptcy legislation. 

I am very glad to say that this measure has been discussed at 
length by our newspapers; that our lawyers and judges have ex- 
amined it with great care, and that my constituents at large have 
very generally considered the bill and the subject in their dual 
capacities as debtors and creditors, and that there is an almost 
universal demand for its passage by all classes. In the begin- 
ning of the discussion of the bill by my constituents there was 
some diversity of opinion as to its merits and the desirability of 
its enactment, but the provisions of the bill have become gener- 
ally known, and as the reasons for its passage have become ap- 
parent the sentiments of those who have op d it have gradu- 
ally changed until I think I may say that there is now but very 
little, if any, opposition to its becoming a law. 

Mr. J. D. Davison, of my district, has written an article in 
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which he so ably and fully states the reasons why we should pass 
the bill, that I submit it, as follows: 
THE TORREY BANKRUPT BILL, 
[By J. D. Davison, of Kansas City, Mo.] 
A PERMANENT BANKRUPT LAW IS NEEDED. 


The Constitution of this country reserves to Congress the power 1 a 
bankrupt law; it also forbids the States to impair the obligations of con- 
tracts. Asa result Congress alone can pass a complete bankruptcy law. 

The three t laws heretofore enacted by Congress were each 
subsequent to a public calamity. They were, strictly speaking, emergency 
laws, pepe Hse therefore repealed after the emergency occasioning their 
enactment had passed. 

The suggestion that the condition of the country is such as not to need a 
law of tins kind discloses, if sincerely made, a lack of information as to the 
chief purposes of the law. Those advancing such a suggestion evidently 
think of a bankruptcy law as a “ wreckage measure,” purely for the benefit 
of debtors. The reply is that the Constitution of the United States con- 
ee the presence upon the statute books at all times of a law by which 
the honest debtor may secure a merited discharge, and his creditors may re- 
ceive their ANRO pecs of his estate. Since failures occur at all times 
such a law ought at times to be upon the statute books. 

We now want, not an emergency law, but a fair, permanent law, equal and 
the same in all parts of the land, which will be of advantage to honest cred- 
itors in dealing with their unfortunate debtors and with each other in rela- 
tion thereto, and which will afford honest unfortunates who fail and their 
ies the relief guarantied to them by the Constitution at the time of its 

option. 
SOME OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSED LAW. 

To say that, because of experience under the last bankruptcy law, itis a 
ver expensive way to settle up the affairs of the insolvents, as an objection 
to the present bill, shows a lamentable ignorance as to the provisions of the 
measure advocated for enactment. 

The schedule of fees as fixed in this bill is less than those of any of the 


States. 

The bankruptcy courts will be open the year round for the dispatch of busi- 
ness; and hence there will be no delays because the court holds only one, two, 
or additional terms during the year. 

Mr. S. F. Woodson, a merchant of Atlanta, Ga., is the author of a state- 
ment conce a large failure in that city two years ago, and the compara- 
tive ex pense under a State law and the bill in question, as follows: 

“The failure of Stephen A. Ryan occurred in May, 1891. His liabilities in 
round numbers were $1,000,000 and his assets about #400,000. He secured a 
few favored creditors, consisting of father, brother, etc., amoun to 8800, 
000. A receiver was appointed to take c e of his estate; after paying off 
the secured creditors he has in his hands about $85,000; this sum has been 
nearly absorbed in court costs, lawyers’ fees, etc. The unsecured creditors 
will practically receive nothing. 

„Could this estate have been wound up under the provisions of the Torrey 
bill, all, of the creditors would have received nearly 40 per cent of their 


c z 8 

Tae trustee in bankruptcy who represents the creditors will receive a fee 
of 8 and a commission of 5 per cent on the first $5,000 or less paid in diyi- 
dends, 2 per cent on the second sum of like amount, and 1 per cent on the 
excess over $10,000. 

Tue clerk will receive a 810 filing fee, in advance, and no further amounts. 

‘The referee, or assistant judge, will be paid a $10 filing fee and 1 per cent 
on amounts paid o creditors in dividends, in cases administered, and half 
that amount when there is a compromise settlement. 

The time and manner of the payment of the above amounts will beget 
promptness on behalf of the officers, and the limited amounts paid will in- 
sure the economical distribution of estates. 

Creditors’ meetings will be held at such places and at such times as will 
be for the greatestconvenience of all parties in interest. 

Claims against estates may be proved by the ee affidavit of the claim- 
ants, and without the payment of any filing fee. ose Which are thought 
to be fraudulent may be suspended and investigated. 

The arbitration of controversies and the compromise of differences, under 
the direction of the court, after notice to the creditors, will be substituted 
for tedious and expensive litigation. 

The bankrupt may be detained, but not imprisoned, if he is about to leave 
the district at any time within six months after the adjudication and his ab- 
sence Will interfere with the tration of the estate. 


Notices will be given to the creditors of each step in the 5 and 
pannan thereto they will have an opportunity to be he: by the court in 

yor of or in opposition to ped roposed proceed 

A composition can be appli or by the debtor under such circumstances 
as will enable the creditors to be fully advised in oe een and beget 
the greatest possibility of its acceptance. If fraudulently procured, it may 
De set aside upon application made within six months after being con- 

rm 
harge may be granted upon application to the court after two and 
within the next ten months after the adjudication. All creditors will be 
notified of such a) 8 and of the 9 17 e it will be heard, and an 
have an opportunity of being present and of supporting or opposing the 
application. If the debtor has not been guilty of fraud or any of the forbid- 
den acts prior to or subsequent to the failure, he will be disc ed. The 
discharge may be set aside ha, 5 made within two years after 

ave 


being ted, if it proves to n fraudulently obtained. 
The bill contains the additional provisions needed to make it a well con- 
sidered, tersely stated, commercial probate law. 


It must of necessity follow from the visions as above that the admin- 
istration of bankruptcy estates under the new law will be more economical 
and more speedy than they are at present under the State laws. 


SUITS IN BANERUPTCY. 


bankruptcy may be commenced much the same as other 
be a deliberate trial as to the facts al- 


percentage on their claims. 

A creditor can not of himself institute proceedings, but must secure the 
coöperation of at least two other creditors, and the te of his and 
their unsecured claims must be at least 5500 or over; if the creditors of the 
debtor are less than twelve in number, one such creditor may institute the 

The debtor will be entitled, if he desires, to the right of atrial 
jury as to the facts alleged. 


The grounds upon which proceedings may be instituted in bankruptcy are 
technically calie “actn of bankruptey; rA general terms they consist of 
the doing of acts or the failure to meet obligations which amount to dishon- 
esty or unquestioned insolvency on the partof the debtor; they are summar- 
ized from tne Torrey bill, as follows: 

Acts of bankruptcy by a peron shall consist of his having within six 
months prior to the of a petition against him, run away or stayed 
away to avoid service of civil process and to defeat his creditors; failed for 
thirty days, or conditionally within such time, while insolvent, to secure the 
release o 8 levied upon for $500 or over; made a transfer of his pro 
nice d to defeat creditors; made an assignment or admitted insolvency 

ting and filed itin court; made, while insolvent, an option contract; made, 
while insolvent, a preference; confessed judgment to defeat his creditors, 
secreted his property to avoid legal and to defeat his creditors; suf- 
fered, while insolvent, an execution for $500 or over to be returned nulla 
bona; or suspended and not resumed for thirty days, while insolvent, the 
payment of his commercial paper for #500 or over. 
t will be noted that default on an open account by a debtor would not be 
a ground for the institution of proceedings in bankruptcy: such a 
was not inserted in the bill, I am informed, because it was feared that a 
creditor might force a debtor into paying an unjust account under threat of 


instituting such . 
The grounds ref to the failure to ce all tounded upon 


aw. 
Let us consider what constitutes and has constituted an act of bankruptcy 


under other laws with reference to comm per. Under 
the English bankru law if a debtor gives notice that he is going to sus- 
pend payment itis an act of last ptcy law of this 


not necessa 

A debtor who does not pay his note when due may be sued under present 
State laws by the holder of it without waiting any number of days, although 
it may be fora amount; the suit is noticed the mercantile agen- 
cies, telegraphed to and published in ail the principal cities of the 8 
and the result may De oprea tate litigation which will result in a strugg: 
between creditors and g about his ncial ruin. and this, too, without 
the debtor having had a chance to meet and confer with his creditors. 

Ons of the opponents to the bill, a great wholesale house, : It (the 
failure to pay a note for thirty 8 after maturity) is nowhere in the world 
even a ground for attachment.“ But what are the facts? In Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Montana, and Idaho itis a ground for attachment that the action is 
brought upon an overdue promissory note or other written instrument for 
the direct and unconditional payment of money or upon an overdue book 
account. Whether a similar law prevails in any of the Eastern States I do 
not know. In the States mentioned it does not matter what the amount of 
the past-due claim is or how well thedebtor may stand with the commercial 
world at large, the creditor holding past-due claims may attach his property 
without other cause. 

Under the proposed law a debtor can not be sued in bankruptcy because of 
suspending payment of his commercial paper unless it is for or Aggrogates 
over $500 has remained un or unrenewed for at least thirty days, 
and he is insolvent; even then it is a matter of choice by the creditors as to 
whether they will or will not institute proceedings as in any other case. 

The result of theordinary suit is frequently to give to the individual cred- 
itor a selfish advantage; they are, therefore, frequently brought with the 
result of destroying the debtor tinancially and jeopardizing the interest of 
other tors. uently the result of such a suit is that the debtor is 
left without his exemptions, with his occupation gone and a large amount 
of indebtedness; his property is sold at sacrifice sales, large costs are paid 
from the amount realized, and the balance is unequally divided between 
creditors with equalrights. These arear t of our 33 laws, 
aud are enacted pretty nearly every time there is a failure. the debtor 
benefited by them? No, he is destroyed. Is the creditor benefited? No; 
unless he is the one on top in the cular case, and even then it often 
costs more than it comes to; if he could get his share in each case it would 
amount to much more in dollars and cents in the long run. Why, then, should 
this system be perpetuated? Why not substitute one good law for the many 
incomplete ones and thereby save hard.earned money for everybody? Un- 
der the proposed bankruptcy law the debtor would always get his exemp- 
tions; if honest, always get his discharge; and thecreditors always receive 
promptly, and at small cost, their ratable share of the estate. should 
not the demand for the passage of the Torrey bill be made un: ous 80 
far as honest men are concerned? 


WILL NOT PROMOTE BUT PREVENT BANKRUPTCIES. 


The argument of another one of the Pa wholesale houses which is op- 
the bill That the passage of the Torrey bill would cause a great 
many failures among their customers.“ is erroneous, because the bill will 
strengthen, and not weaken legitimate credit; if it were true, it 1s no argu- 
ment at all, for if a great many of the customers of this house are in a bank- 
rupt condition, it is only a question of time when they will go to the wall; 
when they do, under the present laws, the house in question will probably 
Le protected to the prejudice of others, and the chances are that a large pro- 
rtion of the assets will be consumed in lawyers’ fees and costs, instead of 
ae used in paying the liabilities. 

We all know that the most crying shame under present conditions is that 
many estates are consumed by warring creditors in the payment of lawyers’ 
fees and costs; and as a result many good men are engulfed in debt which 
they can never pay, although if their assets had been properly, honestly, and 
proportionately divided, they would have paid to all creditors a large per- 
centage on their claims and left but a small deficit for their creditors to 
lose or them to par. 

Let us. ask the question, why is it that this house continues to extend 
credit to these parties whom it recognizes to be in a bankrupt condition, 
and who would enter into bankruptcy as soon as the bill becomesa law? Is 
itnot afact that it is ng such customers for a larger amount than 
their financial condition or capital in business will warrant? And if this is 
the fact, is it not done, and the unusual risk taken, with the understandin 
that the retailer, so carried, shall buy his supplies from the one jobber 
And if this be so, does not the jobber get an extra price for such a cus- 
tomer? 

Itake it for granted that these propositions will not be contradicted; 
then what is the result? Does not the retailer either do the same amount of 
business as his competitor in a neighboring town for less profit and remu- 
neration for toil or charge the consumer more for his goods and wares than 
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ruptcy if it could possibly help it; go into bankru is easy enough, 
but the coming out of 8 the rub the restrictions of 
the bill are severe as to the gran of discharges, and hence careless talk 
jie Name into bankruptcy “to clean up and start over ” is simply 
imco: erate and meaningless as a business proposition. ere will doubt- 
less be a good many ptey cases soon after the law is enacted by those 
who have failed dur the many years while there has been no bankruptcy 
law, in order to get a but I do not fear successful contradiction 
when I assert that the number of failures of concerns do business will be 
very materially diminished over the present rate, and only those who are 
now, or at the date of the passage of the law, actually in a bankrupt condi- 
tion accept of its terms of relief. 

The presence of this bill upon the statute books would prevent any one 
creditor from being able to take advantage of another of the same class, 
either by voluntary or forced preferences. The selfish inducement, there- 
fore, for the institution of attachment suits and the obtaining of assign- 
ments, in one form or another, for the benefitof an individual creditor would 
be done away with. 

The fact that creditors, under the proposed law, could not take advantage 
of each other nor of the debtor, and that in turn the debtor could not take 
e of the creditors in many of the forms of fraud now practiced, 
2 — oy necessity prevent disaster to many small dealers, instead of in- 

t 

The conclusion, therefore, irresistibly follows that the percentage of fail- 
ures among going concerns will be smaller under the national law than it 
is under the State laws. 


FRAUD WILL NOT BE INCREASED, BUT DIMINISHED. 


“A part of all the failures fraudulent, and with the aid of a law 
dise the bankrupt the temptation to fraud, already great, would be 
so increased as to be irresistible to . This quotation is from a re- 
spectable business man in the Sag as ent of ons of that class of big busi- 
ness concerns which is figh e rrey bill; it shows that he has not 
examined the statistics with reference to the fraudulent failures; it shows his 
want of information as to the provisions of the proposed law. t are 
the facts? Statistics show that in 1890, 4 per cent; in 1801, 7 per cent, and 
in 1892, 10.3 per cent—an average of about 7 per cent for the three years—of 
all the failures in the United States were fraudulent. Under the stringent 
provisions of the Torrey bill it is anticipated that even this small percent- 
age will be reduced. If it were true, as it is not, thata 8 
failures are fraudulent, it would but emphasize the necessity for a law de- 
signed to punish fraud and prevent its perpetration. 

Something like 95 per cent of all the people who engage in business sooner 
or later fail; it certainly can not be truthfully said that a large part“ of all 
those who engage in business are frauds. Such unwarranted and unchar- 
itable charges can only emanate from minds that wish to ostracise and ever- 
lastingly banish into exile from business and social liberty the unfortunate 
honest man as well as the togae and rascal; the dishonest are not the ones 
who desire a bankrupt law; they are shrewd enough to know thatit would 
prevent them from defrauding their creditors out of money enough to re- 
embark in business in the name of some relative and discount their pur- 
chases with cash, 

The Torrey bill, under very careful restrictions to prevent its provisions 
being prostituted by dishonest debtors, ts to honest debtors the right 
of discharge, to the end that they may the better provide for their fa ies, 
educate their children, and follow the occupation for which they may be 


best suited. 
I think that the best interests of the whole peons would be better served 
by the findings of an honest judiciary as to the rights of the individual a 
plicant for a discharge, rather than by creditors who are not infrequen 
narrow and selfish in their views, and are actuated not by the rule of humanity, 
N a 2 the spp? flesh.” RE ne 20 oa 

The ng agreeing to give a secret c mortgage in case o 
wins been defined by our courts of law to be legal frauds. Who is it that 
is generally and principally benetited by these legal frauds? It is not the bene- 
ficiaries under them who are loudly condemning in the same breath the 
fraudulent debtors and the bill designed to exterminate them? 

One thing is quite certain, and that is that no man who contemplates com- 
mitting fraud wishes the Torrey bill enacted. 


SELFISH OPPOSITION. 


The arguments against the passage of the Torrey bankrupt bill by the few 
big wholesale houses who oppose it, show, for the most part, a selfish fear 
on the part of the opponents that it will be of benefit to some one else, and 
not of special benefit to them; the conclusion is therefore reached by them 
that Congress should not pass a law, except it be of special benefit to a par- 
ticular class of citizens in a circumseri portion of the country, i. e., to the 
opponents and their locality. 

im a matter of fact the proposed law is gnan in character and would 
benefit alike all honest men in all parts of the country. 

The true Democratic doctrine upon which our form of government is 
founded is that alllaws should be for the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The aboveform of selfishness should not, therefore, enter into the dis- 
cussion and all arguments based upon it should be disregarded. 


WILL NOT INJURE THE INTERESTS OF WESTERN JOBBERS. 


The argument which has been made by a gentlemen who ought to know 
better, thatthe passage of a ‘‘ bankrupt law would be a great detriment to 
the interests of all Western jobbers, at least so far as their territory is con- 
cerned,” is not tenable: it is not true in any sense. Ifit weretrue thatsuch 
would prove to be the case, the of a bankruptcy bill ought to be de- 
manded by every retailer and consumer, because the trade of the Western 
jobber could be affected to his detriment only by the underselling of the East- 
ern competitor, and such a reduction in prices would of course redound to 
the benefit of the retailer and consumer. 

The chief factor enabling the one or the other jobber to sell in a given ter- 
ritory is the rate of freight; if any one locality could control freight charges 
it could greatly enlarge its territory and thereby increaseits business. 

The statistics for many years past, compiled from the annual reports of 
the mercantile agencies. sh.) that only about 1 per cent ot all concernsdoing 
business fail in the course of a year, That is, pretty nearly 99 per cent of 


those doing business 
ity, while the remainder, or | per cent, are the ones who f 
less disastrous effect to their creditors. If in this small percentage of fail- 
ures the creditors receive their pro rata of the assets, the question of fail- 
ures would cut very little fi as to losses in the course of a year but as 
it is, even if so a number fail,and the amount due from them is a total 
loss, it may be a very serious matter to a given creditor or creditors. 

The reply, therefore, to the unfounded sectional objection as above is, in 
brief, that if it were true, as itis not, that the law would affect 5 
the interests of the Western jobbers, still it ought to be passed. since it woul: 
of necessity greatly benefit the retailer and the consumer; that the percent- 
age of those who fail is very small, and by the preventing of preferences in 
each case the loss will be very small to the vidual creditor where it is 
now very large to m of them; that any benefit derived by one jobber 
under a just and equitable law would be enjoyed by all jobbers, and hence 
all are interested in securing the passage of such a law. 


TO STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND CREDITS. 


The rt 4 of this bill would result in extending and 
secure, i. e., if a secret mortgage or promise to secure had 
other legal fraud entered into, the ties to it would be prevented from 
ca it out, and hence one exte: credit would not have these frauds 
and preferences to fear, and could at all times feel assured that in case of dis- 
aster 5 debtor he would be certain of receiving — 9 rata share 
of all ot his debtor’s property, save the exemptions provided by the State 


W. 

The bill under consideration provides that liens given in good faith and for 
a present consideration shall be upheld; it does not in sense or for any 
ee propose to interfere with the ordinary course of legitimate trans- 

ons. 

In the event of the passage of the bill, a creditor will not be permitted to 
“help” a debtor with the secret understanding that in case the help was not 
and the debtor failed, the creditor (or helper) should have all his 


the takers of preferences pounce down upon their unfortunate 
through threats or the promise of prospective favors, or by 
compulsory processes, secure their assets without to their solvency 
or the rights of other creditors. The passage of a iptey law will, I be- 
Heve, end the sway of this class of creditors and substitute for their prac- 
tices those of fair dealing between honest men under the rules of equity. 
Even if the home or near-home creditor always, which they do not, receive 
@ preference and did not frequently have to spend more than it amounted to 
to defend it, the practice on the whole would bea bad one; but when you 
take into account the fraudulent preferences, the ones to relatives, and 
those which are given to the great concerns who could best share a loss, We 
must admit without hesitation that the giving or receiving of them ought 
to be prerer.ted by law. 


The mortgagor— 
Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


‘Tae language of the bill upon the subject of preferences is as follows: 

“A shall be deemed to have given a preference if, insolvent 
or in contemplation of insolvency or W he has procured or suf- 
fered a judgment to be entered t himself favor of any person, or 
made a transfer of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the opera- 
tion of this act; or (2) enable any one of his creditors to obtain a greater 
percentage of his debt than other of such creditors of the same class. 

“If a bankrupt shall have given a preference within four months before 
the filing of a petition, and the ae it, or to be benefited thereby, 
or his agent acting therein, shall have had reasonable cause to believe that 
it was intended thereby to give a preference, it shall be voidable by the trus- 
tee, and he may recover the property or its value from such person.” 

The fact is that the 2 of this bill will put a stop to the kind of help“ 

that some are in the habit of extending to their debtors. That is to say, it 
wili prevent fo and the home banker from waiting until their de 
has puren: a stock of merchandise from other people and then steppin; 
in and seizing the whole of it to satisfy their claims. the other hand, 
a debtor should get into financial difficulty it will enable him to have a meet- 
ing of his creditors and secure the “ help” of all of them in its best sense, and 
thereby do away with the necessity for the kind of secret bargaining which 
is now indulged in to a greater or less degree with the result of ruining 
many solvent though pressed men and the perpetration of a great amount 
of fraud as against honest, conscientious people. 

The result, therefore, would be the enlargement of credit. 


THE RIGHT OF DISCHARGE. 


The opinion of one writer who opposes the r and at the same time 
draws a salary from a mammoth wholesale house is as follows: 

“No n should be relieved from his legitimate contracts in any way 
other than their fulfillment; in other words, those who contract to pay and 
fail should continue to owe; all the exceptions to this qust and honorablerule 
can, 1 think, be included in the list of those who are rendered unable to keep 
their ob tions by the act of God or the public enemy, and of the greater 
number of those who fail In business this exception is certainly too small for 
consideration, and Shey 187 be counted as legitimate subjects for charity and 
humane consideration instead of bankruptcy laws; and, by the way, I know of 
no instances where the people have not most generously responded in such 
cases, and I think it may be said that all such can with safety be left to the 
generous Christian impulses of the people.“ 

I suggest that this man, umably of "generous Christian impulses,” 
ought to have lived in the k Ages, when it is said that debtors ha’ 
sev itors were cut to pieces and divided among thecreditors, or sol 
into slavery; or, later on, when there was a debtor’s prison with all of its 
untold horrors. 

Statistics show, as before stated, that something like 95 per cent of all the 
men who embark in business, sooner or later fail. This man would, there- 
fore, sentence to a perpetual ostracism from the esteem and confidence of 
his fellow-men and the honors and emoluments of his country, 95 per cent 
of those who go into business if they could not run the gauntlet of *‘ gener- 
ous Christian impulses” exercised by their creditors. 

If the orthodoxy of to-day holds good, history may yet recite that these 
“ magnanimous” creditors have, 


With a quill plucked from the wing of a fallen angel, 
Inscribed on the smoke-blackened walls of hell, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtora."”" 


their debts without serious difficulty and at matur- 
with more or 


5 r 
given, or 
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the words of our own W: 
indisso) 


becomes pressed and needs 
vice and assistance of his creditors, both for his and their benefit; practi- 
such meetings can not now be held because if called some of the cred- 
itors would at once commence attachment suits. It provides for arbitrations 
vents to b Aes 
x e 
estates in dividends. I can not conceive how one can be benefited by 
keeping an honest, helpless fellow-man acontinaal benkrapt, Indeed, Mauss 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Statistics tell us that in the year 1892, 21 
United see were caused by disaster, inclu 


act of their own. Is there any justice in k 
misery whose misfortune has caused 8 no fault of their own, 
especially if they have delivered over to their tors all their property? 
the refusal to discharge a we relega 
obscurity, I could see 8 such a ear net ge is it not a fact 
based upon experience that the rogue “like Banquo’s ghost willi not down? 
It is the rogue who defrauds his creditors, that has money put away or 
Makes money out of his with creditors, and money to 
continue in trade, either in his own name or that of another. 
I 1 there is hardly a business man in the jobbing trade in this coun- 
try but who can mention a number of persons who of his own knowledge 
have once, if not oftener, failed under one of the various forms, eithe: 
ul erences and assignm and, having 
forced a compromise settlement with their creditors. are to-day in trade, 
in their that of wife or relative, and the 2 of job- 
bers are anxious to sell to such; “yes, it is true,” they wai erga. “he has a 
bad record, has failed once, or maybe twice, but he is doing a large business 
now in his wife's name, buys lots of goods and pays promptly; We are anx- 
5 ealthy, ‘ectly houses, that afford to be 
t „ Wi 8 1 y can affo 
and are more conservative in their c ts and selection of customers, that 
‘will be the least benented by this law; they can afford to deciine a 50 or 75 
per cent payment on a claim as a settlement and can afford to exact the 
pound of flesh " every time; bt Re afford to keep well organized law de- 
in connection with their business and wear out the patience and 
urse of the younger and smaller jobber in every N for in 


vantage of a debtor with an tie conscience to — them or to assist 
them to defeat neighbor, in order d they may 


cents on the dollar; if not, then they 


have all the implements of the bull- 
dozer at hand to compel 


and coerce their debtor into giving them a 


embarrassed men, all belong to the catal of the means used 
ish to be ailawen <0 settle with their 


unfortu- 
to pay any sum. discharge him. These set- 
are often — deo favorable to one creditor than an- 


ulent. 
have them 


WILL BENEFIT DEBTORS AND OREDITORS WITHOUT PARTIALITY. 


I believe that the interests of creditors are mutual, and it a common debtor 
has been guilty of dishonesty, they ought to make a common warfare against 
pair not only for their own Perron, but for the protection of every man 

uoting a legitimate b ess. If adebtor meets with honest misfortune 
—— ought all of them to help and not destroy him in a fight among 
emselves. 

The conclusion seems irresistible that the bill advocated is perfectly fair 
tothe debtor and to the creditor; that it is not harsh in any respect, and that 
in every condition of the debtor and creditor their positions under it will be 
more advan us than under the present State laws. 

The Torrey bill if enacted will strengthen credit, reduce the number of 
failures, diminish the expenses which are now paid in the administration of 
insolvent estates, and in all respects benefit without ality the consumer, 
the retailer, the jobber, and the manufacturer in the North, in the Sout 
in the East, and in the West, and, therefore, ought to be passed by Congress. 


Mr. Davison is a man of high standing, and this paper, as sub- 
mitted, shows him to be one who believes in, and knows the ne- 
cessity for, integrity in transactions on credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not support the Torrey bill if it were 
selfish or sectional; I would not vote for it if it were in favor of 
any one class and against any other class; but as in matters of 
liquidation it substitutes for the harsh proceedings under the 
sheriff's flag the rules of equity for the division of the estate be- 
tween the honest creditors; as it gives the honest debtor his ex- 
emptions and a discharge, and as it affects alike all of the citizens 
of the whole country who are similarly situated, I shall gladly 
support it to the best of my ability and vote forit with pleasure. 


Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. B. H. BUNN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, October 31, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. i) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
An act the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,“ 


Mr. BUNN said: x 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since we assembled here on the 7th of Au- 
gust the eyes of the whoie country have been riveted upon Con- 
gress in anxious expectation that something would be done in 
this extraordinary session for the relief of the people. Never 
before in the history of the Government has a Congress as- 
sembled under such trying circumstances and been confronted 
with a problem so difficult of solution. The present unhappy 
financial condition, so widespread and ees extending to 
every section of our country, riling every industry, prostrat- 

every business, and F boima distress in nearly every house- 
hold, calla aloud for some immediate and wholesome legis!ation 
that will check the tide of financial ruin which threatens to en- 
gulf the country in irretrievable bankruptcy. 

The present financial condition, which we are here to relieve, 
can not be said to have resulted from any particular act, but is 
rather the natural outgrowth of a financial policy adopted and 
carried on by the Republican party and tunning pank or three 
decades. ine pallor carried out ny Snak party in regard to the 
tarif and banking legislation has been well calculated to build 
up monopolies, encourage wild schemes of speculation, create 
combinations and trusts, concentrate capital in the hands of a 
few, and destroy confidence among the people. 

Much of the trouble which now affects the country, in 
opinion, can be traced to the act of 1873, which demonet 

ver; but it will not do for us to losesight of the effects of the 
resumption act with its kindred le tion, and the national 
banking system, which have played important and helped 
to bring about the present deplorable financialsituation. As no 
one act brought about the present condition of affairs, so no one 
act can bring about complete relief. 

It is not thefreecoinage of silver upon which we are now called 
to vote. This House as well as the Senate have already voted 

m that question. It is the re of the purchasing clause 
of what is commonly called the Sherman act that we are now 
considering. When the propositions for the free coihage of sil- 
ver were before the House I voted for every amendment which 
favored free coinage; they were all defeated. Having failed in 
these votes for free coinage, I then voted for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause, which was regarded the most objectionable 
part of that act which the Democratic was pledged to re- 

After the e of that bill for repeal by the House 
the same propositions which we acted onin this House have 
been hanging fire in the Senate for the last two months. 

During all this time the Senate Chamber has been the theater 
of the most brilliant and learned oratorical displays witnessed 
in this country for a quarter of a century. The question has 
been fully and elaborately discussed in every phase, and patriotic 
efforts have been exhausted in struggling to bring about a solu- 
tion of the difficulties which hang over our unhappy country. 

A great effort, which at one time seemed acceptable to the 
Democratic Senators, and which it was thought would do much 

ood, at the last hour fell through on account of conflicting opin- 
ions of Senators. The efforts at compromise having failed, the 
Senate then passed the bill which was acted on in this House, 
amended only in its declaration of principles, without any change 
in its operation. 

It is now proposed by the honorable gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] to recommit the bill to the committee with in- 
structions to report it back with an amendment restoring the 
free-coinage act of 1837, and this is the propasinon Tam called 
upon now to vote, and to repeat what has ady been done in 
both Houses of Congress. I have already voted for the same 
amendment at all the ratios from 16 to 2U, and they all failed. 
The Senate voted upon a similar amendment only a few days 
ago, and it was defeated by a vote of 39 to 28. 

It is useless to make another attempt to accomplish an impos- 
sibility. No member on this floor dreams that proposition 
to recommit this bill with instructions will accomplish any- 
thing. We have already waste too much time, and the pa- 
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tlence of the 
continue the 


e is well nigh exhausted. Lam unwilling to 
ock already too long extended, and shall vote. 
against the proposition to recommit. 

The legislation which it is now certain will be adopted I trust | pose 


‘will do much to restore confidence and result in t benefit to 
the country.. It has been recommended by the sident. In 
his message to Congress he points out this legislation, the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, as the first 
step. to be — — to give relief. I can not forget that the same 
voters who elected me at the same time vo for the election 
of Grover Cleveland for President of the United States. I can 
not forget the overwhelming indorsement he received at the 
hands of the people, and that his victory was the grandest ever 
achieved at the ballot box. His recommendations are enti- 
tled to consideration at our hands, for when he saw his country 
in trouble he had the courage to call this Congress in extraor- 
dinary session and palsy and honestly sid eg his opinion and 
AAPEA without equivocation what in his judgment was best 
to be done. 

Lhave abiding confidence in his honesty, integrity, and ability, 
and believe he will faithfully administer the laws and execute 
the high duties of his exalted office with the same fidelity which 
has distinguished him in the past, and won for him the confi- 
dence of the people. 

With these sentiments I am not now willing to oppose him in 
his patriotic efforts to relieve the country. I prefer to labor to 
vano his hands and aid him in bringing about that prosperity 
which alone can come from government honestly and coura- 
geously administered. 

We can never have prosperity without a restoration of confi- 
dence, and it is impossible to restore confidence by keeping up 
a fight between the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. We have trusted the President in the past and 
he has never betrayed us, and I believe now that this Adminis- 
tration will not cease its labors upon the financial question on 
the passage of this bill, but will recommend other legislation, 
and continue his efforts until confidence is restored and our 
country is again blessed with 3 

I think we ought to pass this bill which has been recommended 
bs dora President, adjourn Congress,and go home. Let us see 
what the effect of its passage will be upon the country,and re- 
turn to our duties here on the first Mo in December, take up 
the work where we left off, pass such laws as shall be necessary 
to give the country a sufficient amount of money to successfully 
carry on every legitimate business: enact such coinage laws as 
shall restore silver to its prapor 1 in the currency of the 
world, and maintain both gold and silver at a parity, circulating 
them side by side. 

No one can doubt that there are three separate and distinct 
ideas in this 0 as to its curreney and standard values. 
One class of men wou 


old and silver at a parity. To this latter 
shall labor here and elsewhere to preserve 


This ouso bas already d an actrepealing Federal super- 
vision of elections in the States, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means are at work on a tariff bill, Which will be ready, E am 
informed, early in December. It will thus be seen that this 
Congress is.at work to carry out the pledges made to the people. 

The question of State banks is being considered, and I shall 
vote to take off the prohibitory tax, which was enacted by the 
Republican party to destroy them. I believe the establishment 
of State banks under proper restrictions will be of great benefit 
in enlarging the currency and give to the States the opportunity 
of supplying extreme local demand. 

The repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, to be 
followed by other financial 4 oper the repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on issue of State banks, and the reform of the tariff, I 
feel confident will be of incalculable benefit to our country. 

The first duty is to vote for the bill now before us. It is the 
best we can do, and a step in the right direction. 

I voted against the Sherman uct when it was So did 
every Democrat in this House at the time. I have never seen 
aday when the wisdom of that vote was questioned by a single 
constituent. As that law has grown in age it has become more 
and more apparent that its enactment was à mistake. The Re- 
publicans themselves, who put it upon the statute book, are now 
clamoring for its repeal. 

I am sure there is not a Democrat on this floor who would 
favor its retention; then why not repeal it? No,“ some of our 
friends say, let us keep this bad law on the statute books; it 
may help in getting something better.” This is the only con- 


d. 


My idea is to 


sideration that gave it a single vote on this side of the House. 
trid of this odious law first; it hasdone mischief 
go to work to get something better. I pro- 


enough, and 
drag the drowning man to the shore and then adminis- 


ter the restoratives, rather thanattempt to give him restoratives 
while he is yet floundering in midocean. 


I believe the existence of the Sherman law did much to pro- 
duce the late panic and cause the reduction of pries of agricul- 
tural products. I believe its repeal will tend to restore con- 
fidence, put the money of the country in circulation, and add to 
our prosperity, and especially to our Southern land. 

t matters it how much money is issued by the Govern- 
ment unless we can get our proportionate share. t matters 
it to us if we allow the silver bullion of fore miners to be 
coined free of cost if the money when coined inures solely to 
their gain. The only imaginable advantage that can be claimed 
2 a policy is that it increases the volume of ein 

object can bs aecomplished in other ways, which I 
much better, but have not the time to discuss that question to- 
gage I will do so on another occasion. 

ut before concluding I have thought pooper to say this much, 
because my votes on this question have in part differed from my 
colleagues from North Carolina with whom I have stood upon 
all other important issues. Istand ready to join with them in 
8 out every promise contained in the Democratic par 
form. I favor them all, but I will not withhold my support from 
a bill carrying outa part of the platform because it does not em- 
brace all we desire. For this reason I have voted for repeal, 
and hope it will redound to the good of the country. 


An Explanation of the Torrey Bill for a Uniform System of 
Bankrup 


 SBPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM CC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN tHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 3, 1893. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera 
tion the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform. system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The attempt on the part of the o nts. of 
this bill to make it appear that. I have arrayed myself against 
the poor people of the country, must fail; the records of the 
Legislature of my own State; proceedings of Congress; the 
conscience of all men who have ever seen my handwriting or 
heard my voice in legislation, all contradict it. 

Sir, the founders of this Government intended that there should 
be a. national bankrote law,and provided therefor in the Con- 
stitution. The. provisional and permanent constitutions of the 
late Confederacy made the same provision. 

The last bankruptcy law was enacted soon after the close of the 
war. It was an imperfect measure, and in the South was ad- 
ministered for the most part by a lot of infamous speculators who 
robbed the creditors of the bankrupts, and this caused the law to 
be repealed. R 

The Torrey bankruptcy bill, whieh we are now considering, 
was framed and has from time to time been modified with par- 
ticular reference to the avoidance of the imperfections of the 
old law. I can not of course hope that it is perfect; every 
human is imperfect; I have no doubt that bill, if enacted, 
will be from time to time amended and improved; it is the his- 
tory of all laws, and of all constitutions for that matter, that they 
1 be 3 in order to meet the progressive conditions of 
the people. 

It has been developed in the course of this debate that the en- 
actment of this bill has been demanded very generally by the 
press, by a large number of national bodies, by many h 
of State and local bodies of all sorts, including mechanics’ ex- 
changes, retail grocers’ associations, business men’s associations, 
tailors’ exchanges, commercial and industrial associations, law- 
yers’ associations, cotton and grain organizations, sugar and 
rice exchanges, boards of trade, credit associations, lumber- 
men’s exchanges, chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, builders’ organizations, wholesalers and jobbers’ organ- 
izations, brickmakers’ associations, travelingmen’s associations, 
photographers’ associations, paint, oil, and varnish clubs, candy 
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associations, stove manufacturers, and others, too numerous to 
mention, and by almost innumerable petitions, to many of which 
have been appended thousands of names; and that a ver large 


number of 88 in all parts of the country have become 
officers and committeemen of the national bankruptcy organ- 
ization. The number of these bodies and petitioners are and 
have been for years increasing. A list of these bodies, petitions, 
and names were submitted by Judge WOLVERTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, and appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, beginning 
at page 3548, under date of November 5. 

It transpires, and has been referred to in the course of the de- 
bate, that the only aggressive, determined opposition which this 
measure has met outside of Congress has been from a few great 
business houses located in the big cities; that these great houses 
do not want a bankruptcy law enacted because under its humane 
provisions large numbers of debtors who are now owing them 
sums aggregating very large amounts will be discharged from 
their debts; because they now have organized as departments of 
their houses collecting agencies in chargo of lawyers which en- 
able them to take advantage of their debtors and advantage of 
their associate creditors who are not large enough to equipsuch 
costly and expensive legal departments. In other words, these 
great houses can better protect their own selfish interests under 
the present varying and inefficient State insolvency laws than 
they can under a general equitable, wise bankruptcy law, such 
as is now being considered. It follows that the gentlemen who 
upon the floor of this House are opposing this bill are doing so 
knowingly or ignorantly in the interests of these great houses 
and not in the interests of the honest insolvents, the consumers, 
the retailers, the wholesalers and the manufacturers, and the 
small and great commercial, industrial, and professional bodies 
who have spoken upon the subject. 

It has been said by the opponents of the bill that debtors would 
be at the mercy of their creditors under it. This statement is 
not true; under its provisions debtors would have rights which 
they do not onjoy under present laws; under existing conditions 
only a verys per cent of debtors who might be sued are ever 
taken into court. Under this billevenasmailer per cent of them 
than at present would be 1 against; under present laws 
not over two in a hundred of those who are engaged in business 
in all lines and in all parts of the country fail annually, and even 
this small number would be decreased if this bill should be passed; 
i. e.,something over ninety-eight in every hundred of those who 
go in debtin conducting business and promosi enterprises 
Tona not have anything to do with the bankruptcy law, if en- 


acted. 

It has been said by its opponents that debtors would be ata 
disadvantage under this bill. This statement is not true; under 
its 3 the honest debtor who may be the defendant in a 
bankruptcy proceeding will, at every stage of the proceedings, 
be in a more advantageous position than he would be as a de- 
fendant in the ordinary proceedings under present laws. The 
result usually achieved now when one who is in debt and has be- 
come embarrassed is that one or two creditors are paid in full, 
the rest get 1 and the debtor remains a financial wreck 
for the rest of his life; under this bill the honest creditors will 
each receive a ratable share of the estate and the honest debtor 
will be discharged after receiving his exemptions, 

It is therefore conclusive that the enactment of this bill will 
promote the best interests of honest debtors and honest creditors 
whose affairs shall be affected by it. 

Let me refer, in a general way, to the possibilities and the 
probabilities of the case. 

It is possible that the people and the press are mistaken about 
the merits of a measure which has been before the country and 
Congress for years, but how probable is it that such is the case? 

It is possible that the members who advocate this measure on 
this floor in harmony with this vast sentiment in its favor are 
mistaken, but how probable is it that such is the case? 

Can it be possible that wholesalers worth millions, and who 
hold the notes and own the accounts of thousands of honest in- 
solvent debtors, who can never pay them—can it be possible, I 
say, that such wholesalers are representing the best interests of 
such debtors, and the communities in which they live, when they 
oppose a law under which such debtors would be discharged? 
My answer is no. 

Can it be ible that such wholesale houses who now crush 
out their debtors financially when occasion requires, to the end 
that they may get the entire property while other creditors 
with claims of equal merit get nothing, oppose this law in the 
best interests of such debtors and such other creditors? My an- 
swer is no. 

It is possible that we ought to be guided by the views of the 
gentlemen on this floor who have so ably maintained the debate 
on the side of the question on which these ot houses are; but 
how probable is it that they are right and that we are wrong? 


Some protests have been made against any bankruptcy legis- 
lation, but my information is that they are all ona MARE form 
which these great wholesale houses have caused to be circulated 
through the country by their customers, their traveling men, 
and their lawyers; how probable is it that these protests repre- 
sent the greed for gain and the selfish disregard of the rights of 
others, of these great houses? 

It is possible that the chief justice of the Alabama supreme 
court, the Hon. George W. Stone, is mistaken in saying that 
the bill is as nearly perfect as human industry, ingenuity, and 
wisdom could devise,” and that its enactment is in the best in- 
terests of the people; but how probable is it that he is mistaken 
and that the UN are right in condemning it?. 

This bill will result in the discharge of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest poor men from debts which they can never pay; 
it will in the future secure the discharge of 1 honest men as 
may aa in conducting business or enterprises while operating 
on credit. 

It will simplify controversies between debtors and creditors, 
and substitute frankness and generosity for mistrust and penuri- 
ousness, and hence benefit both classes. 

It will save vast sums of money which are now and, unless it 
is passed, will be in the future spent in needless and hurtful con- 
troversies between creditors of equal rights and between debtors 
and creditors. 

It will protect honestmen engaged in legitimate callings from 
the ruinous pursuit of dishonest and unscrupulous creditors; it 
will protect honest debtors from being ruined financially by un- 
necessary fights between creditors for their property; it will en- 
able honest creditors to collect from their debtors a ratable part 
of their estates; it will prevent fraudulent debtors from swindling 
their creditors and thereby bringing odium upon honest men 
who seek and obtain credit; it will prevent honest creditors from 
being swindled by dishonest debtors; it will in all respects and 
without exception be helpful to honest men and hurtful to dis- 
honest ones. / 

The foregoing results will occur not only with regard to my 
constituents, but with ds See to the constituents of every gen- 
tleman upon this floor. To promote the best interests of the 
honest men in every Congressional district will be to advance 
the best interests of the whole people. 

Sir, this bill may be briefly summarized as follows: 

A voluntary bankrupt is one who petitions to be adjudged such; 
an involuntary bankrupt is one who has been adjudged such ina 
suit brought by his creditors. The rights and duties of bank- 
rupts after the judgment has been entered are identical, irrespec- 
tive of who filed the petition. 

Farmers and wage-earners may go voluntarily into bankruptcy, 
but their creditorscan not bring suits in e bee against bint 

Anyone, except corporations, irrespective of the amount they 
owe, may voluntarily become a bankrupt. 

Persons, firms, and corporations (except farmers and wage- 
earners) who have committed acts of 3 according to 
the evidence in a fair and impartial trial, before a jury if de- 
sired, may be adjudged bankrupts upon the petition of creditors. 

Acts of bankruptcy by a person (including firms and corpora- 
tions) shall consist of his having (while owing $500 or over 
which is not secured) within six months prior to the filing of a 
petition against him, run away or stayed away to avoid service 
of civil prooem and to defeat his creditors; failed for thirty days, 
or conditionally within such time, while insolvent, to secure 
the release of property levied upon for $500 or over; made a 
transfer of his property to defeat his creditors; made an assign- 
ment or admitted his insolvency in writing and filed it in court; 
made while insolvent an option contract; made while insolvent 
a preference; confessed a judgment to defeat his creditors; se- 
creted his property to avoid legal process and to defeat his cred- 
itors; suffered while insolvent an execution for 8500 or over to 
be returned nulla bona; or suspended and not resumed for thirty 
days while insolvent the payment of his commercial paper for 
#500 or over. 

Creditors need not proceed against a debtor who has com- 
mitted acts of bankruptcy any more than they need sue every 
debtor who is in default in payment 

A petition can not be filed against a debtor, although he may 
have committed an act of bankruptcy, except by three creditors 
who together have unsecured claims for or over $500; if there are 
less than twelve creditors one of them holding such aclaim may 
file the petition. After the suit is begun the defendant will be 
served as in ordinary suits and will have his day in court“ and 
a trial by jury if he desires. 

If the judgment in a bankruptcy suit is for the plaintiffs, the 
defendant will beadjudgeda bankrupt. Inthatevent he will re- 
tain the exemptions allowed by the laws of the State in which he 
lives, and if an honest man, will be released from his debts, and 
thereby given an opportunity to do as he pleases and be relieved 
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from the demands of his creditors to make good his former mis- 
fortunes. If the judgment is for the defendant the petition will 
be dismissed at the costs of plaintiffs, as in other suits. 

The property of the bankrupt will remain in his possession 
until after the trial unless the creditors shall give bond and se- 
cure its attachment; even in that event the debtor may retain 
possession of his property upon giving a forthcoming bond. 

The United States district courts will have jurisdiction ofthe 
administration of bankruptcy estates. They can not be admin- 
istered in the State courts because Congress has no power to com- 
pel State courts to administer national laws. 

State courts will retain their jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine controversies between the trustee and adverse claimants 
concerning property rights, i. ¢., if a trustee wants to bring asuit 
he must go to the court which would have had jurisdiction be- 
tween the original parties; he cannot sue the defendant in the 
bankruptcy court unless by his consent; on the other hand any- 
one who wants to sue a trustee may do so in the appropriate 
court or in the bankruptcy court. 

Controversies may be arbitrated or compromised under the 
direction of the court. 

Fd offices of referee and trustee are the only ones created by 
the act. 

The referee is an assistant judge and will be appointed insuch 
numbers and in such localities as will be best calculated to secure 
a prompt administration of the act and serve the convenience of 

E ade having bankruptcy business. 

© trustee will receive the title of the bankrupt to his prop 
0 and administer it. He will be elected by the creditors 
each case. He recover all property which has been hidden 
away or fraudulently conveyed. 

e clerk will receive a $10 filing fee in each case and no further 
compensation. 

The referee will receive 1 per cent upon the net amount paid 
in dividends to creditors from estate administered before him, 
or one-half of 1 per cent in estates in which there is a composi- 
sition and a filing fee in each case of $10. 

The trustee receive 5 per cent on the first 85,000 paid in 
dividends to creditors, 2 per cent on the second like amount, and 
1 per cent on additional amounts, and in each case a filing fee 
of $5. 

The compensation of the referees and trustees will not be paid 
until the estates have been administered and the records re- 
turned to court. 

Making the amount of the fees received and the time of pay- 
ment depend upon the prompt and economical performance of 
their duties by the referee and trustee will result in the quick 
and economical administration of bankrupt estates. 

The expenses of administering the estate will not be paid un- 
til reported in detail under oath and allowed by the court. 

Compromises, involving more time in which to Pay or a re- 
duction of the amount to be paid, may be readily and cheaply 
effected between honest debtors and their creditors under very 
careful restrictions after a voluntary or involuntary petition has 
been filed and either before or after the defendant has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt. : 

Compromises which have been fraudulently obtained may be 
set aside upon application made within two months after they 
were granted. 

Discharges which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside apon application made within two years after they were 
ran 


Fraudulent bankrupts, embezzling officers, and creditors who 
prove false claims may be punished by imprisonment. 

Notices will be sent to all creditors of each step in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Creditors may be heard at all times in support of or in opposi- 
tion to any proposed step in the administration of the estate. 

C may be proven by the simple oath of the creditor and 
will be allowed upon being filed in person or sent by mail with- 
out the payment of any fi fee; if it is thought thatan allowed 
claim is fraudulent it may be nded and investigated. 

Preferences are forbidden, and those which have been given 
may be set aside if proceedings intervene within four months 
after they have been given. 

Valid liens will be upheld; fraudulent ones will be set aside. 

Present legitimate business methods will not be interfered 
with by the bill. 

The bill contains the additional provisions necessary to make 
it a complete equitable bankruptcy code. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a source of regret that misfortune should 
come to anyone, but it does come, and always will continue to 
come to some of our fellow-citizens. We ought therefore to pro- 
vide for them in the best possible way; that way is to pass this bill; 
there can not be any doubt about it. Those who affirm to the 


contrary are mistaken—mistaken as to the provisions of the bill; 


mistaken as to the statistics concerning failures; mistaken as to 
how it will operate in practice, and mistaken as to whose best 
interests it will serve. In opposing this bill they are supported 
by a small number of very rich and powerful houses, whoin their 
own selfish interests donot want the law passed, but they are re- 
fusing to exercise the powers conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution; they are closing their ears to the voice of the press 
and the voice of the people. This bill is the best one upon the 
subject which has ever been considered by the House, and, in my 
judgment, it ought to be passed. 


Rules. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CONSTANTINE B. KILGORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 30, 1893. 


3 having under consideration the report of the Committee on 

Mr. KILGORE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is 8 to-day to discuss as fully as I 
can in the time accorded me the report of the Committee on 
Rules, and at the same time submit some observations both gen- 
eral and specific on the new features in the code of rules now pre- 
sented for consideration and on the purpose and the importance 
of rules of procedure inthe House. 

The preparation and the adoption of a code of rules for the 

government of the House in its deliberations and procedure is 
always an interesting and important event in the history of its 
proceedings, The issues involved in this contention are, I ap- 
prehend, of transcendent concern to the members of this House 
and the people of the country who are wedded to the Democratic 
theory of this Government and who repudiate and condemn the 
despotic and centralizing tendencies of the Republican party. 
a stranger inoran of our history had sat in the PE 
and listened to the discussion mpe this time of the reportof the 
Committee on Rules he would have been startled, and amazed, 
too, at the declarations uttered on the floor of the House. He 
would have come to the conclusion that there was always present 
in the House a small and obstinate minority, bent on 8 
all legislation by Congress; that the rules of the House were 80 
framed as to enable a factious minority to do so most effectually, 
and that it had always employed the methods authorized by the 
rules to prevent the enactment of proper and necessary legisla- 
tion till the Fifty-first Congress and the Reed rules of that body 
saw the light. He would have concluded that never in the his- 
tory of the Government had the House of Representatives been 
able underits rules to transact any business except in the Fifty- 
first Congress. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Fifty-two Congresses have come and gone 
during the one hundred and four years of the life of this Republic; 
and in all these years the Congress of the United States has 
gone forward and transacted all the businessand enacted all the 
5 which has from time to time been proposed 
to each Congress. There hasbeen no violation of any principle; 
no effort to erect a despotism in the popular branch of the l = 
lative department of the Government until the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. That was a business Congress.” It started out to do 
business;” and they did ‘‘do business.” One of the first things 
that unique body did was to disregard the plain provisions of 
the Constitution by transacting business without a quorum, and 
when the majority did not have a goora to assent to their nefa- 
rious schemes, the Speaker of the House would declare a quorum 
poon on his own motion and in his own peculiar ways. The 

ouse afterward responding to the will of the Speaker, clothed 
him with auiocratic power, crowned himadespot. Cæsar thrice 
rejected the crown. The Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress 
sagor) sought it and accepted it when first offered. 

r. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman from Texas allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Did not the gentleman himself, under the 
rules of the last House, find himself clothed with arbitrary 

wer and did not he exercise it very effectively during the 

t Congress? 

Mr. KILGORE. I will come to that presently; and will talk 
about it, too. 

Mr. REED. We are coming to that under these rules. 


that no one man in this House has been clothed with despotic 
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Mr. KILGORE. I will briefly say in mse to that inquiry | they they were here for; to ‘‘ do business; and business they 
did, and in doing business they did the business of doing up” 
the Republican party. í 

They went further than any Congress had ever gone before, 
and the Committee on Rulesexercised the authority of fixing the 
limit of debate and fixing the time when the previous question 
should be considered as ordered, and when the vote should be 
had. That was in the interest of 2 business.“ They were 
to make that a business Congress; they set out to do busi- 
ness,“ and riepua business, and the country remembered it. 
[Laughter.] ey gave the Speaker authority, which he exer- 
cised before the adoption of any rules, to countsilentmembers 
who 1 to be present refusing to participate in the busi- 
ness of the House, to declare that they were present and to coerce 
them to participate in the transaction of business. 

In his defense yesterday the gentleman from Maine said that 
the Supreme Court had triumphantly vindicated him and vindi- 
cated the Republican in adop' that rule. But there is a 
higher tribunal in this country than the 3 Court, higher 
than this Congress, higher than the President, higher than all 
these together—the tribunal of the people; and they condemned 
that action and repudiated the gentleman from Maine and the 
Republican reor the adoption of such rules and for the work 
they did er them. 

It would have been fortunate for them, and fortunate perhaps 
for the country, if there had been a little more latitude allowed 
to some members of the minority, who might have prevented 
them from going forward and enacting the legislation which the 
majority of that House had determined should be thrust upon the 
country. In the interest of doing business” they made in that 
Congress a hundred members toconstitute a quorum in the Com- 
mittee.of the Whole, and that innovation is now proposed to be 
incorporated in the rules of the present House. I do not agree 
to that. Iam not oppio to it, however, because it was a t 
of the code of rules adopted in the Fifty-lirst Congress. re 
aoo eee and better reasons, though that one is not without 
weight. 

Lam opposed to it because it is an unnecessary change in the 
cate the action of the Committee on Rules and the majority of | rules. From the very inception of this Government up to the 
the Fifty-first Congress by the adoption of similar rules, de- nning of the Fifty-first Congress it had been the established 
clared — | rule to have a majority of the House constitute a quorum in the 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from Texas will allow me—— Committee of the Whole—that is, the quorum in the Committee 

Mr. KILGORE. In a moment—declared in a most dramatic | of the Whole was always the same as the quorum in the House, 
manner and with a loud voice that the rules reported by the | and I have never seen any great abuse arise under that old rule. 
Committee on Rules and now under discussion, provided that Mr. MILLIKEN. Did the gentlemanever use a mirror when 
the Speaker should not entertain dilatory motions under certain | he was up himself? Perhaps if he had done so he would have 
circumstances. | seen some abuses, hter.] 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Maine. Mr. KILGORE. e will come to that after awhile. The 

Mr. REED. Iwill state to the gentleman that I did not pro- mirror has been held up to me £o freely by other gentlemen that 
E that the Democrats should vindicate the rules of the Fifty- I have been relieved from the necessity of holding it up myself. 

Congress, but that they should finish the vindication of | [Laughter.] I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have never seen any se- 
those rules. rious abuse or any considerable obstruction arise under the old 

Mr. KILGORE. Finish the vindication! The gentleman from rule. 

Maine is critical and Iam very much obli to him. It is not a common thing for members to make the point of 

Mr. REED. They have partially done it, and I want them to | no quorum in Committee of the Whole. Ido not think I have 
do the whole of it. done it half a dozen times while I have been in Congress, and I 
have been here half a dozen years. Now and then some gentle- 
man hasa proposition that he wants to get before the House, the 
Committee of the Whole is sitting on very late in the afternoon, 
most of the members have left the Hall, and the member in charge 
of the pending legislation refuses to entertain the proposition to 
allow it to come in, or to allow debate upon it; I have seen the 
point of no quorum” made in such cases, and that quite fre- 
quently, and, I think, to zany goon purpose. 

Now, the Committee of the Whole actually frames and perfects 
nearly all the impértant legislation that comes before Congress. 
You can not call the yeas and nays in that committee, you can 
not order the previous question in that committee. It is now 
pro d in these rules to extend the authority of the Committee 
of the Whole by giving it the right to close debate on a particu- 
lar proposition, and I do not know that there is any special ob- 
jection to that. But, I repeat, the Committee of the ole per- 

ects nearly all the important legislation inthe House, The ac- 

tion of the Committee of the Whole is generally conclusive, the 
House ratifying in nine cases out of ten the work of the committee. 
If this rule prevails, 51 members, a majority of that committee 
will be clothed with the authority to dictate the legislation of 
this House. Fifty-one members controlling the work of this 
body with a membership of 356. It will not do, Mr. Speaker. 

The duties of the Committee of the Whole are set out in these 
rules under the heading Committee of the Whole,” and I will 
read them for the information of gentlemen who not have 
given special attention to the subject. Clause 3 of Rule XXIII 
provides that— 


All moticns or tions involving a tax or charge upon the people; all 
appropriations of money, or bills ap) 
tions of money or property, or requiring such appropriations to be e, or 


wer under any rules made bya Democratic Congress, but that 
e minority in a free country have had the right to stand up and 
~~ the aggressions of a partisan and conscienceless mnjority, 
seeking the subversion of civil liberty in the interest of the Re- 
ublican party. It has enjoyed that right from the beginning 
wn to this blessed moment, with the exception of the two 
years during the existence of the Filty-first Congress. I have 
never attempted to exercise any arbitrary power under any 
rules of the House. I have obstructed a great deal of bad legis- 
lation since I began service in Congress, and the country at 
large has commended my course in many instances. 
ow, that was a “‘ business Congress,” as I have already said, 
This was the everlasting boast of the Republicans in that Con- 
gress. They assembled here and avowed their determination to 
do business;” and they undertook to devise, and did devise, and 
adopt acode of rules under which they did do business.” And 
we all heard aboutit. The country heard aboutit. They put 
through this House during the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress—they put on the brakes in the second session, after 
that they had heard from ane peop in the forks of the creek— 
the most foul and pestilential congregation ” of measures that 
ever cams out of any parliamentary assembly in any free gov- 
ernment under the sun. 
Mr. PICKLER. What were they? 
Mr. KILGORE. Please do not hurry me. I will tell you 
about them later on. > 
The majority which dominated the House at that time was 
itself a despotism; and the despotism of a hundred men is as bad 
as the despotism of one man. No one man ever exercised the 
porerna 5 under any rules that have ever existed in this 
use except during the life of the Fifty-first Congress. In that 
Congress they provided that no dilatory motionshould be enter- 


Now, on yesterday the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
r. REED}, who was ra pore of that House, and who hasset his 
upon having the Democratic party of this country vindi- 


Mr. KILGORE. Now, in reference to that very declaration 
he made yesterday I have this tosay: The rules provide that 
when a motion to suspend the rules on suspension day has been 
seconded, then a motion to adjourn is in order; and this rule, 
which the gentleman quoted on yesterday, goes on to say that no 
other dilatery motion be entertained, and from that he con- 
cluded that the Speaker of this House was called on to determine 
what was a dilatory motion after it was made, when in fact the 
rules and practice of this House show that no motion can be 
made after a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, 
and the word *‘ dilatory” might just as well have been left out of 
the rules and it would have meant the same thing. The rule 
says the Speaker shall entertain one motion toadjourn and then 
no other motion of any kind can be entertained. 

Mr. REED. That is far-fetched. . 

Mr. KILGORE. That is exactly the statement you relied on 

esterday in order to drop the S er of this House into a very 
and deep cavity, as the sachusetts man would say. 
[Laughter.] It will not work. 

Now, in the Fifty-first Congress, as I said before, they vested 
in the Speaker the authority to determine when a motion was 
dilatory, and if a motion was submitted from this side of the 
House to the Speaker in that Congress, if he did not choose to 
entertain it he would say it was compan A and when you under- 
took to appeal from his ruling he would say that was dilatory 
too; and the member had no remedy under the sun. The will of 
aparun Speaker, clothed with the authority of a despot, was | 

WW. | 

That was in the interest of the transaction of business,“ it 
was claimed, and it was the mission of the blican party in 
that Congress to do business;” that was the idea. That is what 
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ts out of appropriations 
nited Statesfor money or 


lability t property, abail de 

* * 

ina Con of the Whole, and a point of order under this rule shall be 
good at any time before the consideration of à bill has commenced. 


Now, under that rule it will be seen that nearly all the im- 
tant legislation of this House is prepared and perfected in 
mmittes of the Whole, and Linsist that the quorum of that 
committee ought to be, as it always has been with the exception 
of two years, the same as fhe quorum of the House itself. 
The rules of the Fifty-first Congress made a change in that re- 
t. It does seem as though those rules were enacted toclose 
5 and to bind the hands and feet of the minority and 
to eliminate them entirely from all participation in the legista- 
tion of the House, and, in fact, they did that effectually. They 
did close the mouths, they did bind the hands and_ feet, so to 
speak, of the minority. ey said to them, Lou shall take a 
back seat in this matter, except that now and then you may have 
the high privilege of putting a into the RECORD upon 
some question, or the other high privilege of being counted by 
the Speaker while you sit there refusing to participate in legis- 
lation.” 


Mr. Speaker, that Congress was organoa for the purpose of 
“doing 8 and it was made a despotic body; the Speaker 
Was made an autocrat. He seems to have been willing to exer- 
cise the powers and authority of anautocrat. Are we to imitate 
the exploits of that Congress, which stifled the power, the will, 
and the authority of the minority? For in that Congress all fli- 
bustering, all dilatory motions, all obstruetive tactics were abso- 
lutely prevented, and the minority were notallowed any concern 
in the legislation and took no responsibility about it. 

Bow did that Congress exercise its authority? The Fifty-first 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, was in active irruption thirteen months 
of the two years ofits official existence. The firstsession of that 
Congress consumed ten months in enacting the necessary leg- 
islation, and a good deal of unnecessary legislation, too, which 
went through that body. It convened on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 188), and adjourned on the 4thof March, 1891. In the Fifty- 
second Congress, in which this House was Democratic, presided 
over by a Democratic Speaker, controlled by rules such as had 
been in force from the beginning of the Government, in which 
there was no element of despotism, no spirit of the autocrat— 
that Congress, in its first session, transacted all the business 
that the country 5 in eight months. But that busi- 
ness Congress, the Fifty-first, organized to do business, the 
House made a despotism and the Speaker a rat jg with rules 
which absolutely took cas all power of obstruction on the 
of the minority, consumed over ten months, from December, 
1889, to October, 1890, in the effort to transact the business of 
the country, while, as I have stated, in a Democratic Congress, 
with rules which, as gentlemen on the other side say, were used 
for obstructive purposes, and effectually used, so, as they claim, 
a great deal of time was consumed in obstructive proceedings, 

the necessary business of the country, and perhaps some that 
Was not necessary, was transacted in eight months’ time. 
Now, which of these Congresses was in fact the business Con- 
ess? One took the period of ten months for its first session. 
t was, they claimed, a business Congress under“ business 
rules for the transaction of business in an orderly, method- 
ical, and speedy way; yet this Co took much longer to trans- 
aet the business of the people than did the Democratic Con- 
gress which succeeded it. this Democratic Congress, it 
must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, had to an intolerable 
burden in the form of vicious legislation which it had inherited 
from that same business Congress, the Fifty-first. A month 
or six weeks, or perhaps two months of the time of the Fifty- 
second Congress was consumed in an effort to undo the vile leg- 
islation of that business Congress, the Fifty-first—a Con 
organized on business principles, controlled by a“ business” 
Speaker, under rules ted for the acceleration of business.“ 
at is the Republican slogan to-day. It was a shameless busi- 
ness, yet they elessly proclaim the virtues of that Congress. 

Now, what did the Fifty-first Congress do? The first impor- 
tant question with which it had to deal was an overloaded Treas- 
ury, a Treasury bri full of money, a Treasury containing 
a surplus amounting to almost $100,000,000, which it inherited 
from a Democratic Administration. This was the first great 
problem which the Fifty-first Congress had to handle; and this 
same business Congress manipulated this question in such a 
way that when it demised on the 4th of March, 1891, it had com- 
pletely wasted, exhausted that surplus. Where wasthesurplus 
when this business Congress went out of existence? Millions 
of dollars had melted into thin air like a wreath of mist at eve. 
Not a dollar was left to tell the tale of profligacy and wrong 
which marked the career of that business Congress. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask my friend from Texas 
whether his own party leaders in this House, under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Randall, whose memory we all respect and for whom 
his associates here hadso much affection, did not find fault, both 
in this House and on the stump in the onpa pio to the 
Congress referred to, that the Republicans held in the Treas- 
ury an immense amount of money which ought to have been cir- 

ted among the people; and is it not also true that the Re- 
publican Administration paid $265,000,000 of the public debt out 
of this money which the gentleman says was expended in a way 
not to be accounted for. 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, you did put that money in circulation 
by devising a thousand schemes to plunder the ry. You 
ean not charge Mr. Randall with the profligacy and extrava- 
gance of the Fifty-first Congress. The jobs which were rushed 
through that Congress in the name of business,“ but really 
for electioneering purposes, scattered broadcast and recklessly 
the accumulated surplus in the Treasury. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Your party leaders complained because we 
had not done so. 

Mr. KILGORE. Our party leaders complained of the unjust 
and unnecessary taxation which had overloaded the people with 
burdens and overloaded the Treas with a surplus. 
Mr. Randall did not believe in coll g more money than was 
needed to pay the expenses of the Government, and he was ever 
active and persistent in urging a miia economy in the expendi- 
ture of pu money. He believed thatan overdowing Treasury 
menaced day in ani ce Bee the public interest. 

Now, Mr. Speaker t Fifty-tirst Congress did dispose of the 
surplus. That was the first difficult question which it took in 
hand, and it left the Treasury empty. That party is a success 
when it comes to expending the people’s money for all sorts of 
schemes and jobs—generally in the interest of a few and for the 
prosperity of a few, inflicting wrong and oppression upon the 
people of the country at large. Such was a part of work 
of this celebrated business“ Congress operating under these 


This business Congress—and the country never saw but 
one such—began with a very narrow majority in the House, and 
it was necessary to the work of the Repub s that its ma- 
jority should be enlarged. And under the rules of the House 
and by the methods of its Speaker they proceeded to turn out 
Democrats who həd been elected by the people and seat Repub- 
licans who were 3 by their constituents. Eight Dem- 
ocrats were counted out and Republican contestants were put in 
their places in defiance of law, evidence, and decency. The prin- 
cipal fact relied on in all the cases but two was that the census of 
1880 showed that the negro population in the districts in which 
the contests arose was larger than the white population, and on 
the assumption that the negroes would have voted for the Re- 
publican candidate if they had been permitted to vote at all. 

With the ironclad rules and the despotie methods of the House 
and its Speaker, we saw the Democratic minority in that House, 
which lacked only four votes of being the majority when that 
body organized in December, 1889, completely and effectually 
eliminated from all participation in the legislation of that Con- 
gress except when it was necessary for the Speaker to count 
those present in order that they might haye a quorum to “ do 
business.” By the use of these unusual partisan and arbitrary 
methods the Republican party in the House increased its ma- 
jority to about 19 or 20, and with the power thus obtained they 
paid no further heed to the 2 ol free government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the House of Representatives of the 
Fifty-first Congress—that business Congress,” you know—had 
by its business rules and business methods secured a working 
majority it proceeded to the consideration of a bill toreduce the 
revenue by increasing taxation. 

The business Congress” of which we have heard so much, 
when it begun its work found the average rate of taxation on 
the people for Federal purposes standing at about 45 per cent. 
It was then much more than the people were able to and 
was much more than was necessary to raise the needed revenue 
as a large surplus had accumulated under that law as executi 
by a Democratic Administration. But all this did not satisfy a 
business Congress,” so it passed the McKinley bill and in- 
creased the rate of taxation to 60 per cent on the average. 

In addition to the other enormities perpetrated by that busi- 
ness Congress —that business despotism—it enacted a law 
granting a bounty to those engaged in raising a single agricul- 
tural product in this country. In payinga bounty of 2 cents a 
pound on sugar that Congress not only discriminated against all 
other people engaged in farming, but it violated the fundamen- 
tal 3 of this Government. 

r. REED. Do you intend to repeal that bounty? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir, Lam not running t branch of 
the show. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. No; that is evident. 

Mr. KILGORE. But I intend, if the opportunity is presented, 
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to vote 2 the repeal of that bounty, and I imagine it will be 


re j 
r. REED. Ithink you will find that gon are not running 
that question = more than you ran the silver question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I did not undertake to run the silver question. 
I have my convictions on that question. One of the blunders of 
the Fifty-first Congress was the repeal of the Bland-Allison act 
of 1878 the passage of the Sherman law. I voted to restore 
the act of 1878, as did a majority of the Democrats of this House. 
I would have voted for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law if it had been accompanied by the reSnactment of 
the law of 1878. I will not only vote for the re of the sugar 
bounty, but I will do all in my power to accomplish its speedy re- 
peal It is wro —flagrantly wrong in pem ple. 

Mr. GEAR. get es vote for a tariff on sugar in lieu of it? 

Mr. KILGORE. ell, the question of the tariff is not under 
discussion to-day. Rea 

Mr. GEAR. But these two questions that you are discussing 
are intimately connected—the repeal of the sugar bounty and a 
tariff on sugar. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam wang now of the business end of the 
Fifty-first Congress and discussing its methods under the rules 
it adopted and the work it accomplished. 

Mr. GEAR. Does not the gentleman understand that this 
bounty was given to help out Louisiana in the inception of the 
beet industry—a new industry? 

Mr. KILGORE, I understand that no bounty was given to 
help along the wheat industry or the corn industry in the West 
or the cotton industry in the South. They do not ask such help, 
peas it is unjust to tax one class in the interest of another 
class, 

Mr. GEAR. Therefore you ought to be in favor of reénacting 
the tariff on sugar so as to put $60,000,000 in the Treasury. If 
you do that 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, now, I did not yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa for a speech. The gentleman cannot get to the coun- 

through my speech. He can take his own time. 
. GEAR. I will get there in time, I will notify the gentle- 
man now. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I hope the gentleman will take his 
own time. I would vote against any proposition that would give 
a bounty on cotton or wheat or corn or any other crop, or for any 
purpose whatever, for the reasons already given and for the fur- 
ther reason that there is no authority anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion for such legislation. But gon people on that side of the 
Chamber sneer at a member who quotes the Constitution. It 
imposes no restraint on you. . 

Mr. GEAR. May I submit to the gentleman this remark: He 
says that the bounty is unconstitutional. 

r. KILGORE. That is my view of it;obut I am not settling 
the whole question now. 

Mr. RE No; that is evident. 

Mr. GEAR, The 1 differs with one of the great 
1 of his party. You will discover that one of the founders 
of the Democracy, Gen. Jackson, held that doctrine, one of the 
very first acts of Administration being to sign a bounty bill. 

r. KILGORE. Well, sir, there is where I beg leave to differ 
from Gen. Jackson, if he ever held any such opinion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEAR. You say you are fighting for Democratic princi- 

Now, will you deny that statement? 

. KILGORE. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, if I were to deny it 
the gentleman would take advantage of the opportuny to run a 
ee into the body of my remarks in order that he might reach 

e people. He can have his own way about it. 

Mr. GEAR. That is true at all events in the early part of 
Jackson’s Administration. 

Mr. KILGORE, very Rabi you can enlarge upon that and 
put it in your own speech. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was referring to this “ business Congress“ 
and whatit had done. While it wasin a generousmood—giving 
away the people’s money—it provided by law a subsidy to the 
wealthy shipowner. After paying to carry the mails, and pay 
ing amply, that Congress provided that the people should be 
taxed to raise money which must be turned over to the owners of 
great ships as a beard gift. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not the State of Texas give a 
bounty to manufacturers in the form of exemption from taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. She does not. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In no way, shape, or form? 

Mr. KILGORE. If there is pee way, shape, or form in which 
the State of Texas does such a thing, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did she not do so— 

Mr. KILGORE. She did not. 


ples. 
Mr 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. When did she cease that policy? 

Mr. KILGORE. She never adopted any such policy. When 
the Republicans were in power in Texas during the days of re- 
construction in 1869and the early seventies, they did give a subsid 
of $10,000 to the mile in bonds to two or three of the great vat 
roads which were being constructed in Texas. But she repudi- 
ated that policy when her own people acquired control of the 
State government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am speaking of manufactures. 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. It has never been the policy of 
the people of Texas to give bounties or subsidies to manufactur- 
ing enterprises of any kind since the rule of the festive carpet- 

ger came to an end. As my colleague from Texas suggests, 
the constitution of the State framed after the Democracy came 
into power absolutely prohibits the giving of bounties or subsi- 
dies for any purpose. The Legislature has no authority to ep 
propriate money for any purpose except to pay the legitima 
expenses of the State government. It could not use the public 
money for the State exhibits at the World's Fair, and I am con- 
founded glad it could not. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it can not exempt anything from taxa- 
tion under the constitution. 

Mr. KILGORE. As my colleague suggests, the Legislature 
under the constitution can not exempt from taxation any poor 
Sry except a limited quantity of household and kitchen furni- 

ure. 

This same business Congress” passed the direct-tax meas- 
ure, which took from the Treasury some $19,000,000 to return to 
the States money collected during the war from the States and 
the people of the States by direct taxation. The only pretext 
for this scheme was that the South had not contributed her 
quota of that money. 

That business Congress, billion-dollar Congress, repealed the 
Bland-Allison silver law and in its stead enacted the Sherman 
law, which it is claimed has brought untold havoc to the country 
and to repeal which an extra session of the Fifty-third Congress 
has been convoked. 

That Congress passed a law providing for the adjudication and 
payment of claims for 8 8 Se arising out of depredations com- 
mitted by Indians on the frontier. This measure passed the 
House under a suspension of the rules limiting debate to fifteen 
minutes on each side and prohibiting all amendments. The ad- 
vocates of the measure would not permit a yea-and-nay vote on 
its It was a bold and flagrant iniquity, and its execution 
will provoke and invite more fraud and i? Mac peculation 
than any one measure which has gone throug ngress in many 


years. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will ask the gentleman from Texas if ag 
a matter of fact that law, upon its merits, is not one of the most 
popular laws that has ever been passed by Congress. 

r. KILGORE. I certainly do not think so. Gentlemen who 
supported it thought they were serving the best interest of their 
constituents. It was and is now very popular with the average 
Washington claim agent who subsists . the Govern- 
ment and his clients. It is popular with the man with a claim 
for ponies and yearlings dying on the prairies and charged to 
the Indians. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that a ae of the delegation of the State of Texas, and es- 

ially the distinguished Representative, now United States 
nator, Mr. MILLS, claimed that it was one of the most impor- 
tant measures to their constituents that ever passed this House? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true that the Texas delegation, in- 
cluding Senator MILLS, then a member of the House, voted for 
the bill. All except myself; I opposed it. Mr. MiLLs did speak 
in behalf of the measure. 

Mr. HERMANN. Was it because it was an unwise measure? 

Mr. KILGORE. They were informed on this floor vid the gen- 
tleman himself and by the friends of the measure in the Senate 
that three and a half or four million dollars would be suficient 
to pay all the claims arising out of Indian depredations. And 
they were further advised by the gentleman from Oregon per 
HERMANN] that the greater portion of the money to pay these 
claims would come out of the Indians committing the depreda- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

r. KILGORE. I would like toask unanimous consentof the 
House to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. The claims already presented for adjudica- 
tion under that law amount to nearl 000,000, and not a dollar 
has ever yet been paid by any Indian tribe. I took the liberty 
to predict at the time that it would take from thirty-five to fifty 
millions to satisfy the claimants under that law. 

That notorious ‘* business Congress” d through the House 
the Conger lard bill, the purpose of which was to build up the 
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hog and lard industry in one section of the Union and to destroy 
the cotton-seed oil industry in another section of the country. 
It through the House the now infamous Torrey . 
bill, a measure which violates the fundamental theory o 
proper laws on the subject of bankruptcy. Such measures are 
intended for the relief of unfortunate and failing debtors. 

The principal purpose of the Torrey monstrosity is to enable 
the wholesale merchant—the big creditor—to menace and coerce 
and blackmail his debtor, the retail dealer. It is a bill strictly 
in the interest of creditors. It would if it became a law annul 
all State laws for the collection of debts. It would vacate all 
mortgages, deeds of trust, assignments, and all judgment, at- 
tachment, and execution liens. It would place the enforced 
collections of debts in the United States courts and confer upon 
such courts jurisdiction of all controversies between citizens of 
the same State arising out of business transactions among the 

ople. It is l vile and pernicious and was beaten in the 
Dat Congress by dilatory tactics permitted under the rules of 
the House in that Congress, No more useful service has been 
rendered the plain people of this Republic in- many years than 
that which brought defeat to that bill. i 

That measure d through this House under these busi- 
ness rules,” de for business pu , of which we have 
heard so much from that day to this. Fortunately for this coun- 

the bill did not become a law. 

y friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] yesterday attacked 
gentlemen in this House who do not believe in the infallibility 
of the majority for having filibustered in the last Congress 
against the bankruptcy bill, of which he was desperately enam- 
ored. Why, Mr. Speaker, for one month he was leading the 
dilatory fi Tt ainst the antioption bill last Congress. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, I beg to state to the gentle- 
man from Texas that I was only follo him. ; 

Mr. KILGORE. Thegentleman from Louisiana was in train- 
ing for the leadership in that contest and I was e ed as his 
trainer, and he was ‘juggling with me for a month on the in- 
tricacies of parliamentary law,so that he might be able to con- 
duct a scientific and successful filibuster in the House. Why, 
it was to be a great era in his life, the one event which future 
generations would celebrate in song and story, but to-day he is 
a reformed man. ughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will permit me just one 
moment, I will say that I did engage in the filibustering to which 
he refers, and that I should consider myself justified in filibus- 
tering against any measure which I considered of so great im- 
portance so long as the rules permitted it; but nevertheless I 
am of the opinion that the rules of the House ought to permit 
the majority of the House to have its way about any matter of 
legislation. 


Mr. KILGORE. I will talk about that later. 1 believe Thave 
unlimited time. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. You have an hour, and it has nearly ex- 


ired. 

5 Mr. KILGORE. They told me to go in ad libitum. [Laughter.] 
Mr. REED. You are going in where you can not get out. 
Mr. KILGORE. Well, now you just watch me get out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there was one monumental infamy achieved 
by the Republican majority in the House during the Fifty-first 
Congress which ought toforever condemn the Republican party 
to oblivion as well as its code of rules. No legislative atrocity 
like the passage of the force bill through the House of that 
“ business Congress” was ever approached in the history of the 
American Congress, exceptin the action of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, when a similar measure was passed by the House by somè- 
what similar methods. 

It was in the interest of that spirit of centralization which 
inspires much of the legislation of the Republican party. It 
was an audacious and insidious effort to take out of the hands of 
the people where it had rested for one hundred years the ma- 
chinery of Federal elections and place it in the hands of Federal 

rtisan officials, to the end that such elections might be con- 

ucted in the interest of the Republican party and to secure to 
it a perpetual lease of power. It undertook to place the officials 
and the official machinery of elections beyond the control of the 
legislation of the country by providing a life tenure for the prin- 
cipal officers charged with the execution of the law and by mak- 

. appropriations to pay the expenses of the swarms 

of Federal officials to be brought into existence by that law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that business Congress, which is the sub- 
ject of somuch laudation in certain quarters, signalized its entire 
existence by a shameless disregard of the rights and the interest 
of the people in a thousand different ways, but in none more con- 
spicuously than in the wasteful expenditure of the people’s 
money, and it will go“ sounding down the ages” as the most 
extravagant Congress that the country ever knew. It has been 
appropriately christened a billion-dollar Congress,” and in its 
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history and in its licentious abuse of all power and authority it 
perpetually reproaches American civilization. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, the country is familiar with the work of 
the Fifty-first Congress—that business billion-dollar Congress— 
and it knows something of the rules and methods employed by 
the House of Representatives during that Congress. It knows 
that all the measures to which I have refe were passed by 
the House during its first session. And we all know how the 
people in theelection in 1890, which took place about one month 
after the demise of the long session, revolted against the work 
and the methods and practices of the Reed régime, and ex- 
hibited their resentment by sweeping that pee from power. 
Yet we find Democrats in this House conten ing that the rules 
and practices of that Congress should be adopted and prevail in 
a Democratic Congress for no better reason than that some of 
their pet schemes were obstructed in the last Congress by a de- 
termined and persistent minority. They actually contend that 
a despotism ought, to be erected in the popular branch of the 
legislative departmentof the Government, and that the Speaker 
ought to be invested with autocratic powers to be used only 
against the minority. Do not do that; there is no room any- 
where in this Government for a despotism. It can not breathe 
the atmosphere of freedom and live. 

The universally accepted theory upon which all written rules 
and written constitutions are founded is that they are intended 
to impose limitations on the power and authority of majorities, 
We saw that theory completely reversed in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, which devised a code of rules to restrict and muzzle the 
maoy instead of imposing restrictions on the majority and 
regulating its course and conduct. And the contention here is 
that the minority ought to be made helpless and voiceless in this 
House by the rules. If that is to be the 5 hereafter, the 
minority may just as well be dispensed with entirely. The loud 
but unmeaning declaration, now so often and so flippantly ut- 
tered, to the effect that majorities ought to rule, constitutes a 
large part of the feeble and slushy statesmanship of the present 


day. ; 

The will of the majority when wrought into the statute books 
of the land by the lawmaking power of the Government does 
control and govern, as it should do. But it takes the concurrent 
assent of the House and Senate and the President of the United 
States, and the Supreme Court too, sometimes, to make a rule 
of action ” for the people, and all these coirdinate branches of the 
Government may have been chosen bya minori of the people. 

Any rule of this House which lodges with the majority the 
power to restrain or coerce the minority at the will of the ma- 
jority is despotic and ought not to be tolerated among a free 
people. The rules of procedure which constitute a well-defined 
system of parliamentary law have existed in this House for a 
hundred years or more. They are also a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the country as well. 

A member of this House is a representative of a sovereign 
people, and he must answer to his people for his conduct here, 
and if he is to be subject to the coercion of arbitrary rules and a 
Speaker clothed with despotic power he is no longer an inde- 
pendant freeman and is no longer the representative of freemen. 

fa member of this House desires to express his 3 to a 
measure by sitting silently in his seat and refusing to participate 
in the pending business he ought to have the right to pursue his 
duty as he understands it in that way without hindrance from any 
source. 

It is contended that the minority ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to give afair and full discussion to all questions presented 
for consideration, and that should be the end of their rights. 
The rightof discussion belongs inherently to all alike, and it can 
not be and ought not to be abridged in a free country. It is no 
concession to the minority to say they shall enjoy the privilege 
of debate. They ought to have full power to obstruct the pas- 
sage of measures, and being answerable to the people they are 
never likely to abuse their power. 

The whole of this advocacy of the stringent, arbitrary rules of 
the Fifty-first Congress—that ‘‘ business” Congress—is founded 
on the theory that the minority, having the power, have used the 
rules to obstruct the passage of necessary and proper legislation. 

Now let us look at this contention just a little bit. there 
ever been any complaint among the people that there has not 
been enough of legislation? On the contrary, the outcry has 
always been that there was a great deal too much. And the rules 
of this House have been devised and enforced, as are the rules 
of all parliamentary assemblies, to hinder and delay legislation, 
not to expedite it. That theory was overturned in the Fifty- 
first Congress, and we have seen how it works. $ 

Iam here to assert, and I do assert, that there never has been 
a filibustering movement in Congress that was not in the inter- 
est of economy, good government, and the liberty of the people. 
The country never ceased to be grateful to Mr. dall for ob- 
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structing the p 
last anya of the Forty-third Con; a By dilatory motions he 
delayed the passage of that bill through the House till Sunday 
morning, the 28th of February, and then it was too late for it to 
f° through the Senate. By that one fight by the minority the 
berties of the pee of the South were saved from destruction. 
In the Fiftieth Congress the minority stood for eight days and 
hts t the of the t-tax bill, which pro- 
vided for the improper Fs e e gs of $20,000,000 of the peo- 
le’s money. en it pass, at the next session of Congress, 
ident Cleveland vetoed it. In the Reed business Congress 
it became a law. 

In the short session of the Fiftieth Congress a filibuster which 
lasted some four days was inaugurated to compel action by the 
House on a bill to open the Oklahoma country—a measure which 
was opposed by the big cattle companies—and a powerful and 

wealthy lobby combatted its p ©, 

Then again in the first session of the business Fifty-first Con- 
2 the House passed another force bill. The whole power of 

Republican party was concentrated on an effort to enact it 
into a law. The elections in 1890 showed that the people did not 
approve of such measures and methods, and they administered 
an overwhelming rebuke to that party. Yet after that election 
the short session of the Fifty-first Congress met on the 4th day 
of December, 1890, and the President urged its e in his 
annual message and the Senate called up the bill and Senators 
demanded a vote on it the first day of the session. But the mi- 
nority was on hand, and from that day on to the 26th of January, 
1891, it obstructed its passage, and it was finally displaced by 
other necessary legislation. 

Then again afew of us filibustered against the wanton and 

rofligate waste of five millions of the people's money in the 
Worl ’s Fair and compelled a compromise, saving thereby two 
and a half million dollars. 

Then in the last Congress it fell to my lot to lead the filibus- 
ter against the peaga of the Torrey bankruptcy bill, which they 
claimed was favored by more than two-thirds of the House. 
And it failed. I will not undertake to characterize as they de- 
serve all the infamous features of that bill—will only say that 
in my judgment the poopie will commend my course in that con- 
test, and wiil when they understand its provisions condemn the 
measure itself. 

This tilibuster in the last Congress seems to excite all the at- 
tack on the rules which have prevailed in this House for a cen- 
tury, and under which all necessary legislation has been enacted. 
Yet there are Democrats here who are ready to adopt the arbi- 
trary rules of the Fifty-first Congress, forgetting the fact that 
the ponpe repudiated that Congress and its work with singular 
unanimity. 

The methods and legislation of that Congress wrecked the Re- 
publican pariy ene Democrats seem willing to wreck the Demo- 
cratic party t their pet measures may be expedited. 

If the rules of the House of the Fifty-first Congress had been 
in force in the Forty-third Congress or in the Senate of the Fifty- 
first Congress, the will of the ple of the South would lon, 
since have been suppressed, and that section of the Union woul 
have been dominated and plundered and oppressed by carpet- 
begrens and the worst of the colored popusio 

his Democratie House can not afford to take a single step in 
the direction of centralization and despotism. When you give 
a Democratic majority despotic power, it ceases.to be, Demo- 
cratic and it will cease to co the respect and confidence 
of a free people. 


Gold and Silver the Money of the Constitution. 


of the force bill in February, 1875, in the 
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HON. B. A. ENLOE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 

n under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to 3 
an act approved July — 1890, entitled An act directing the ase of silver 
bullion and the issue notes thereon, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The action which this Congress shall take on 
the pending N is fraught with much of good or evil to 
the people of country. he question at issue is the single 

standard against the double standard of gold and silver. 
8 Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, the fathers of the 
two great schools of politics in this country, approved the coin- 


age of gold and silver and proclaimed it to be the money of the 
Constitution. If any man on this floor had been asked d 

the canvass before the people one year ago vi question wo 
overshadow all others in the event of Democratic success, he 
would have unhesita: ly answered, the tariff. That was the 
issue on which the tide of battle turned. The demand for speedy 
relief from an ss bean and dishonest system of taxation was 
overwhelming andimperative. The money question was of sec- 
ondary consequence, : 

After the election a large part of the press and people urged the 
importance of convening Congress immediately after the 4th of 
March to press forward the good work of tariff reform. There 
was not then a cloud on the financial horizon to presage the com- 
ing storm. After a grand and heroic struggle for twenty-five 
years for home rule and the rights of the States under the Con- 
stitution, atter following their flag through years of misfortune 
and disaster, after exhibiting a patriotism and devotion to prin- 
ciples unparalleled in American penis the Democrats at last 
swept every enemy from their path and planted their victorious 
banners on the citadel of protection and monopoly. 
believed that they had escaped from a bondage worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage. They believed that the tariff robber, the horse 
and his rider, had been swallowed up by the sea, and they sang 
pœans of praise to Jehovah for giving them the victory. 

Instead of pressing steadily forward after our victory, we 
halted on the field of battle to divide the spoils. The sword of 
tariff reform rusts in its scabbard. The allied trusts and mo- 
nopolies, r after the election, rallied under the gold 
standard and attacked the weakest point in the Democratic line; 
and here we are to-day convened in extra session by the procla- 
mation of the President, not to carry out the great pledye of tar- 
iff reform on which we won, but to allay a panic brought about 
by the friends of protection and monopoly. The President in 

s message has communicated to us his views on this question. 
They are not new or unexpected. He had repeatedly expressed 
them before his election. He has called upon us to deal with 
the situation, and it is our duty to do it as representatives of a 
sovereign people, to whom we are alone responsible for our ac- 
tions here. Instead of standing together as a y to meet this 
issue, self-chosen leaders in Congress have divided the party 
into two hostile camps for their mutual destruction without 
even so much as an effort to come toa common understandin 
and agreement. No Democratic caucus was called, and all ef- 
forts to have u party conference were discountenanced. Somuch 
for leadership, and so much for poneys 

The revision of the tariff should have preceded financial leg- 
islation. It is at the bottom of our present financial trouble. 
The first great question in government is the question of taxa- 
tion. Whether we have much money or little money, whether 
we have the single standard or the double standard, whether we 
have one money metal or two, lasting prosperity can never come 
to the producing classes under a system of taxation which bears 
hardest on the producing classes and still further enriches the 
capitalistic classes. We ought first to pacs a revenue tariff and 
put articles on the free list which are the subjects of trust and 
3 We ought then to impose an income tax to pay pen: 
sions. en we ought to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State 
banks, repeal the Sherman law entirely, 3 for the coinage 
of gold and silver on the same terms and at such ratios as may 
be “assed to ee the parity of the money coined, coin the 
bullion in the Treasury vaults, and require the national banks to 
issue currency to the full face value of their bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House with a statement of 
all the things we ought to do, but I am quite sure that me poner 
I havo suggested would, if followed, lead to happen results for 
both my party and my country than will the cy we are now 

ursuing. There is no alternative presented tous. We must 
hrst dispose of this question which been thrust upon us at 
this time to defeat tariff reform. 

The issue to besettled is a most important one. If this debate 
has demonstrated anyt „it is the fact that finance is not an 
exact science. Everyone has his own theory, or the theory of 
some other parson modified to suit the temperature of the finan- 
cial atmosphere in which he lives. In the States where protec- 
tion has enriched the ple, we find their representative men 
clamorous for the gold standard, because the gold standard will 
increase the purchasing power of money and correspondingly 
cheapen everything else. 

In the States which have been robbed in the name of the law 
by unequal and unjust taxation,and their people driven to bank- 
ruptey or to borrowing, we find their representatives. as a rule, 
8 upon the right to pay their creditors in the money 
in use at the time the contract was made. The capitalist 
wants all he can get; the debtor wants justice. The matter 
of a safe and sound financial system for the people of the United 
States is viewed through the and mist of prejudices due to 
local surroundings. You may draw a line around the States in 
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which 
find a 


tection has concentrated wealth, and you will scarcely 
ie representative in either branch of Congress who 
is not an advocate of the gold standard. In the agricultural 
States the rule is the other way; and whenever there is an ex- 
ception to the rule, you need not seek far to find the reason for 
the exception. 


THE CAUSE OF THE PANIC. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems a simple matter to analyze this panic, 
to understand its cause, and to find the remedy for it. The pro- 
tected manufacturers and the vast horde of monopolies and 
trusts built up and sheltered by the protective system are the 
prime movers in producing this panic. They led this attack on 
silver as a diversion. The circumstances favored their designs. 
The corporations in this country had issued and sold billions of 
dollars’ worth of stocks at home and abroad. They had robbed 
investors and taxed consumers to sustain the prices of watered 
stocks until all that was needed ao proses a panic was to give 
it a start. The whole country overtraded, and an era of 
speculation on the profits to be wrung from the people by the 
system of protection threatened to suddenly culminate. 

The 3 throughout the country were burdened with stocks 
of uncertain value and other inconvertible securities. They 
were dependent on New York for credits. They could not keep 
their doors open without the aid of the banks in Wall street. 
The balance of trade was against us, instead of in our favor. 
The time was ripe for a panic. The manufacturers did their 
part to produce it by closing their establishments or reducing 
their output. The New York banks stopped the credits of the 
country banks, and they began to succumb to the pressure. Wall 
street speculators poured stocks on the market and demoralized 
prices. Foreign investors in American securities took fright 
and hastened to sell at any price, and to convert their holdings 
into gold, which went abroad. The wind was knocked out of 
booms, and the water was squeezed out of stocks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Was that the source of the trouble? 

Mr. ENLOE. In part, but not in whole. Treasury notes, re- 
deemable in gold or silver under the law, were redeemed in gold 
until the Sole reserve was reduced below the one hundred mil- 
lion limit, and the metropolitan press, which had enlisted in the 
war on silver, declared that we were coming to a single silver 
standard. Theconfidence of the people in the banks was shaken, 
and they demanded their money. Banks were breaking every 


day, and people who could get their hands on their money 
were hiding it. Everybody wanted to sell, and nobody wanted 
to buy, ess at a ruinous sacrifice. The press is even now 


everywhere thundering into the ears of the panic-stricken people 
the charge thatsilver did it, and demanding the repeal of the 
Sherman law. 

To that demand I am ready to respond in accordance with the 
declaration of principles laid down by any party at its national 
convention in Chicago. While I do not believe that the Sher- 
man law was anything more than an incident in causing this panic, 
I am ready to redeem the party pledges on the financial ques- 
tion. I maintain that there is no demand in the Demoeratic plat- 
form for the re of the re clause of the Sher- 
man act. Neither do I believe, Mr. Speaker, that such an act 
would restore that prosperity to the conny which has been de- 
stroyed by a dishonest financial system and a dishonest system 
of taxation. 

PARTY PLEDGES, 

Let me call your attention to that portion of the Democratic 
platform upon which it is alleged this billis based. It says: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly eshift, fraught with possibilities of in the 
future which should make all of its 5 as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discriminating against either metal or charge for 3 but the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the ty 
of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all cur- 
rency shall be kept at with and redeemable in such coin. We t upon 
this policy us es y necessary for the protection of the farmers and la- 
boring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and 
a fluctuating currency. 

The Republican party stands equally pledged to preserve the 
double standard. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform, I reaffirm, does not 
demand the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act alone. It demands the repeal of the entire act. It de- 
mands the use of both gold and silver as the standard money 
of the country, and the coinage of both gold and silver, without 
discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, etc. 
I will vote for that, but I will never vote to repeal the silver- 
purchasing clause alone. This bill proposes to make gold the 
standard money of the country.“ It makes no provision for the 
future coinage of silver. 
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For twenty years the Democratic party has denounced the de- 
monetization act of 1873 as a crime. We have heard gentlemen 
in this debate who denounced that act to their ple as a crime 
declare their intention to stop the coinage of silver at any ratio. 
Those of us who stand to our convictions and 3 ure told 
that consistency is a jewel only fit to be worn by ools. This may 
be sometimes true, Mr. Speaker, but I a public servant 
ought to redeem his pledges to his constituents even if he is 

ed a fool for doing it. Consistency and honor, under such 
circumstances, appear to me to be synonymous, 

I voted against the Sherman law. It was a cowardly make- 
shift to defeat the free coinage of silver in 1890, and I regard it 
now asa miserable scarecrow to excite the fears of the people 
and drive them to the gold standard. I would vote for this bill 
if it restored silver to the position it held prior to 1873, or I 
would vote for it if amended so as to restore the Bland-Allison 
act which it repealed, and place silver where it was from 1878 to 
1890; but I will not vote for this bill and by my act let it go to 
the world that silver coinage has been stopped in the greatest 
silver-producing country on earth. 

WHAT WILL FOLLOW UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL? 


Mr. Speaker, before voting to dispense with the Sherman law 
T want to know if the hand that helps to pull down will help to 
build up. I have not heard of a single gold standard Democrat 
who wants to put anythirg in the place of the Sherman law. 
We need and must have an increase in currency to keep pace 
with the increase in business and population; but if we pass this 
act and stop there, the future increase in our currency will de- 
pend entirely on the insignificant coinage of gold and onthe will 
of the association of national banks. e know that the policy 
of the national banks has constantly been one of contraction. 
The scarcer money is, the greuter the rates of discount and in- 
terest. This may in some measure account for their policy. 
Another reason is that the extinguishment of our bonded debt 
constantly narrows the basis of our national banking, while it 
also Amn ishes the profits by forcing competition in the mar- 
kets for the bonds. 

If we pass this bill will we stop there? I am afraid that we 
will. It looks to me like a pit into which we are asked to walk 
with our eyes open. For one, I will not doit. I have not seen 
a single metropolitannewspaper which promises anything more. 
This is all the East wants, and we can not expect help there. 
Where then can we look for help? Certainly not to the Repub- 
lican party. It passed the Sherman law to defeat free co e 
Not a single Democrat voted for it. The Republican party did 
it under the same leaders who lead them in both branches of Uon- 
gress today. The word of their leaders was law to them then, 
and it is law to them now, and it will be law to them in the fu- 
ture. 

The most stupid need not be deceived by the changes we have 
seen on this question. We have witnessed a political day of 
Pentecost among the Republicans who passed the Sherman law. 
They have fallen over each other in getting away from it. It 
was og a temporary redoubt to shelter the gold standard until 
it could be unmasked and openly proclaimed. Their conduct 
and their attitude is easily understood. I regres to say thatthe 
conversions have not all been on the Republican side of this 
House, We have seen on this side a few lesser lights than Saul 
of Tarsus suddenly stricken blind to their former teachings, and 
we have heard them proclaim a new faith. If I had ever enter- 
tained a doubt about the necessity of demanding that other legis- 
lation should go with the repeal of the Sherman law, what I have 
seen and heard here would remove that doubt. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR NOT A DISHONEST DOLLAR. 

Mr. Speaker, I came here prepared to vote to put more silver 
in the silver dollar—if necessary to make it equal to gold. I had 
heard so much of the ery of a dishonest silver dollar that I thought 
there might be some 1 init. But, sir, this debate has 
convin me that the silver dollar is not a dishonest dollar, but 
that the cry is adishonest cry. [Applause.] 

THE GOLD STANDARD, 

The Wilson bill alone means the gold standard 8 and sim- 
ple. Gentlemen need not attempt to cover their change of front 
on this question by talking for international bimetallism and 
voting for international monometallism. There is no use in beat- 
ing about the bush. This bill establishes the gold standard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Are we not there now? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, as the Sherman law is administered, we 
are there now, and we have been there since its passage. But 
the Sherman law contains a provision which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to have the silver bullion coined to re- 
deem the silver certificates, and the Government may redeem 
them in gold or silver at its option. This bill takes away that 
opsion and pledges the Government to redeem them in gold. 

the holders of silver certificates so desire, they can empty the 
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Treasury of gold any day after this bill becomes alaw. Wall 
street bankers can gather up the Treasury notes and certificates 
under such a provision and draw the gold out of the Treasury 
and force the Government to sell bonds and buy gold, and that 
is just what I believe they will do unless they can get Congress 
to authorize a bond issue. In my opinion, the issuance of bonds 
must follow the passage of this bill. 

I will say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] that I 
have 55 to believe that we will be on a gold basis when 
this fight is ended. The gold power has had a triumphant leg- 
islative march throughout Europe since 1873, and it comes into 
this fight equipped with every agency of power which gold can 
command. en Germany triumphed over France and levied 
a war indemnity upon her people, she joined with England to 
rob the debtors of the world. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
followed 3 Holland stopped silver coinage in 1875. 
France, ray Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece stopped the 
coinage of full legal-tender silver coins in 1878. Russia and 
Austria-Hungary have practically adopted the same course. 

The United States struck the deadliest blow against silver in 
1873 by throwing her influence with Germany and England against 
its coinage at the very moment when silver most needed support. 
We have seen how nation after nation has changed its financial 
policy since that time, under the influence of gold, until at last 
silver on the Sherman law, and now, in the midst of the 
clamor of the press and people for Congress to do something to 
stop the panic, we are asked to deliver the fatal blow to silver. 
It is unfortunate that we are forced to legislate under the cir- 
cumstances on so important a question. 

RESTORE CONFIDENCE, 

Mr. Speaker, we are constantly urged to do something imme- 
diately to restore confidence, I distrust legislation which must 
be driven through under whip and spur to restore confidence. 

The gold power which is now clamoring for us to do some- 
thing to restore confidence is the same which destroyed confi- 
dence. This is the old and familiar trick it has so often played 
on the people before. Capital always loses confidence whenever 
by so doing it can make an opportunity for gain. It lost confi- 
dence from 1861 to 1865, but it was willing to pay 67 cents on the 
dollar for United States bonds. It lost confidence in 1869, and 
Congress hurried through a bill to pay the bonds in coin. That 
was the first act of President Grant's Administration. Itcost the 
people something near a billion dollars to restore the confidence 
of the gold power then. Those who held tke bonds pocketed the 
gifts and the people pocketed the loss. - 

It was indeed a princely price to pay for confidence. The gold 
power lost confidence 3 in 1873, and a bill was slipped through 
Congress to demonetize silver so that bondholders might collect 
their bondsin 5 85 Then the gold power lost confidence in the 
currency, and the gold resumption act of 1875 was passed so that 
all debts might be collected in gold or its equivalent. The cow- 
ardly makeshift called the Sherman law was another act passed 
to restore confidence. Destroying confidence has become so 
much of an industry and so very profitable that Congress may 
expect to be called on very often to restore it. Isuppose as soon 
as this deed is done we will be told that capital has again lost 
confidence because we are pledged to tariff reform, and we will 
be asked not to touch the schedules which protect the trusts, so 
that confidence may be again restored, 5 

Mr. Speaker, I want to restore the confidence of the people in 
the honesty and the justice of the Government. I want to re- 
store the confidence, and with it the prosperity, of those who 
toil and struggle to feed and clothe the world. is is the panic 
of the banker, the speculator, the capitalist, and the monopolist. 
The farmers are in as good condition to-day as they have been 

for several years past—no better, no worse. Their condition 
could not be made much worse without absolutely destroying the 
industry. The banks and the safety vauits in the money centers 
are full of money to-day. It is unfortunately not in the hands of 
the le generally. The capitalist and the monopolist may 
be en they will get hold of silver or paper instead of gold, 
but the farmer is afraid he will not get enough of either to sup- 
ply his wants. 

The people have confidence in our money, but no confidence 
in the system which robs them of theirearnings. They lost con- 
fidence in the banks, which have in some instances locked up 
their money during this panic and refused to pay it out to them. 
An honest adherence to our promises to the people will do more 
to restore the confidence of the people than the passage of any 
bill at the dictation of the gold power. 

MORE MONEY THE REMEDY. 

We need more money and must have it. Asan evidence that 
the supply of money is insufficient, the New York Clearing-House 
Association was compelled during the panic to resort to the use 
of clearing-house certificates. The national banks expanded 


their currency to some extent to meet the demand, but it was 
insufficient. United States bonds were brought to the Treas 
Department and chan, into smaller denominations to be 

as currency. Even silver dollars commanded a premium in Wall 
street for currency. The whole country wants and must have 
more money. The national banks will notfurnish it. The Gov- 
ernment must furnish it, and it must take the tax off of State- 
bank issues and let the people help to furnish it. 

I favor gold and silver and paper money—every dollar as 
good as any other dollar—and I want it always ready to respond 
to the call of industry in every part of the land. I wantitin 
sufficient volume to enable the owner of property who has thrift 
and enterprise and honesty to obtain it when he can use it to ad- 
vantage without paying usurious rates of interest, and without 
having to go to some Eastern money center to negotiate a loan. 
I want to see coupled with this repeal bill such financial legisla- 
tion as will produce these results and not trust to a future day, 
which our past experience teaches us will never come while the 
influences which demand this measure can prevent it. 

THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 


We are told that this bill is too sacred for amendment, and 
we must accept it or reject it as it is. The very remarkable 
argument is advanced by gentlemen who claim to be bimetallists 
that we must commit the future of silver to its enemies; that we 
must join Europe in debasing silver and come down to the level 
of the gold standard in order to force Europe to restore silver to 
its former position. European governments acting for them- 
selves have abandoned the free coinage of silver of their own 
volition. Is it not absurd to say that we will go into conference 
with them and induce them to enter into an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of silver, after we have adopted their 
policy as our own? It would be about as wise to impanel a jury 
of wolves to try a lambas to trust the fate of silver to such a con- 
ference. 

OLASS LEGISLATION. 

We know that this policy is the policy of the creditor class, 
designed to enhance the value of all monetary obligations. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] put the 
creditor view of it in the argument advanced by him that we are 
trying to add 44 cents of value to the silver dollar by legislative 
pronunciamento. I deny the soundness of that argument. We 
are not trying to add anything to the value of the silver dollar. 
We are only conténding for the right of the debtor to pay his 
debt according to the contract. The gold standard will enhance 
the value of gold, and by making money scarcer and dearer it 
will add to the burden of every debt now outstanding. 

The people of the United States are indebted to each other 
and to foreign nations in the enormous sum of $19,700,000,000. 
The annual interest charge on this sum is more than $1,000,000,- 
000. The bulk of this indebtedness is now payable in either gold 
or silver, but when it becomes payable in gold alone it will take 
more of everything the debtor produces or owns to pay it. The 
Wilson bill isa measure of contraction. It stops the issuance 
of Treasury notes for the purchase of four and one-half million 
ounces of silver each month, which we have had since the pas- 
sage of the Sherman law. Under the Bland-Allison act of 1878, 
which the Sherman law repealed, we added to our currency two 
and one-half millions of silver dollars each month. 

As the volume of money was increased under the Bland-Alli- 
son law, it was decreased by the national banks retiring their 
circulation. Under that law we added $30,000,000 a year to our 
currency, and still we had a steady shrinkage in values of all 
kinds compared with the value of gold. If the well-known facts 
did not sustain me in arguing that contraction of the currency 
causes a shrinkage in the value of all other property as com- 

ared with gold, T would be sustained by the authority of the 

nkers of New York City. It should be borne in mind that as 
fast as we issued silver under the Bland-Allison act, and even 
faster, the national banks retired their notes from circulation. 
When the Bland-Allison bill was under consideration the bank- 
ers of New York City said it would expand the currency and 
wrong creditors, and on January 8, 1878, they declared by reso- 
lution as follows: 

The proposed law would at once reduce the standard one-tenth and strike 
that amount from the value of all outstanding obligations. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce met February 7, 1878, 
and resolved: 

It is wrong to inflict on our national banks, our saving institutions, and 
our life, fire, and trust companies, as well as our marine insurance compa- 
nies, a loss of 10 per cent. 

So it will be seen they estimated the loss to capital by an in- 
crease of the currency under the Bland-Allison act of $2,500,000 
a month at10 per cent. So it must follow that contraction of 
the currency results in*the depreciation of the value of all other 
commodities as compared with gold. Hf it was wrong to inflict 
a loss of 10 per cent on creditors by expansion, it is wrong to 
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inflict a loss of much greater magnitude on the debtor class b; 

the increase of the ee power of gold which will fol- 

‘low the adoption of the gold standard. We need more monay: 

More silver will produce more gold. Money makes money. It 

Hapa life into business, calls forth enterprise, and stimulates 
ustry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is equitable and just to pay debts in the money 
contemplated in the contract. It is a crime to increase the bur- 
den of a debt by legislative enactment. If ouractions here were 
controlled by right thinking, our sense of fairness and right 
would prompt us not to interfere with the obligations of con- 
tracts at all; but if we must lend the power of the Government 
to either class against the other, we should lend it to the poor 
and the oppressed against the rich and the powerful. 


TOO MUCH CONFIDENCE NONEY, TOO LITTLE ACTUAL MONEY. 


Gold and silver have constituted the basis on which our system 
of finance has securely rested for nearly acentury, and upon that 
basis we have erected a vast superstructure of credit. It is esti- 
mated to-day that the credit or ‘‘ confidence money ” is equal to 
95 per cent of the whole, against 5 re cent of actual money. 

bill proposes to take away half the foundation, leaving 
credit standing on gold alone. tead of broadening the foun- 
dation, we are asked to reduce it nearly one-half and take the 
chances of destroying the superstructure. 

Mr. Speaker, we want less ‘‘confidence money” and more ac- 
tual money. As long as 95 per cent of our business is trans- 
acted on confidence or credit, there is nothing to prevent acom- 
bination of enterprising wreckers from creating a panic whenever 
the conditions are the least favorable. Bankers and capitalists 
constitute a sort of a priesthood which is populariy accredited 
with exclusive knowledge on the subject of finance. They not 
only control the great bulk of actual money, but they hold credits 
in their hands and contract or expand the 95 per cent of con- 
fidence money at their sovereign pleasure. they cry “wolf,” 
the press and the poopie take it up, and confidence vanishes. 

Such a system of finance is full of danger to the people. We 
want a system better adapted to the needs of business, a currency 
more abundant, more flexible, and less subject to the control of 
the financial centers. I.do not pretend to say that we are abso- 
lutely dependent on either gold or silver, but it would be safer 
and more convenient to use both as a basis, and it would be dis- 
astrous to the people to abandon either. 


THE ACTION OF INDIA ANOTHER PRETEXT. 


The recent action of the council of India in stopping the coin- 
age of silver on individual account is another pretext for aban- 
doning silver coinage here. We ought to abandon the pur- 
chase of silver under the Sherman act by repealing the law. 
That law was a cheat and a fraud in its conception, and it is 
doubly so in its execution; but instead of silver purchases, I in- 
sist that we ought to have the co e of silver on the same 
terms that gold is coined. That is what the Democratic plat- 
form demands, and that is right. Ifthe ratio is wrong, let us 
change it; but I believe the wrong is not in the ratio, but in the 
conspiracy against silver as a money metal. We are asked to 
give our support to this bill, which rests on no higher und 
than the plea of a pretended necessity that we should i our 
financial system conform to the European standard. I do not 
pede that the road to bimetallism leads through monometal- 

sm. 

England, the great creditor nation of the world, has pushed 
this fight against silver since 1816, and, after bringing all Eu- 
rope to her feet, she returns here to complete the infamous work 
of 1873. We may basely surrender to her demands, but if we 
stand by our 180 85 and their interests and defy the commercial 
povr of England and reject her financial teachings, as we have 

efied her tary power and rejected her political guardianship 
in the past, we can maintain the use of gold and silver on terms 
of equality against the world. 


THE DUMPING GROUND FOR SILVER, 


We are told that this country will become the dumping ground 
of the silver of the world. In answer to that argument, I will 
ive Mr. R. E. Preston, Acting Director of the Mint, as author- 
ty for the statement that every dollar of foreign silver brought 
to this country ‘and coined into standard silver dollars would 
lose 32 cents. Foreigners would not bring dollars here and sell 
them for 68 cents in order to dump silver on us. If they were 
so disposed, Mr. Speaker, I think we could stand it as long as 
they could. That argument is only a catch phrase to frighten 
the ignorant, and the gentlemen on the other side ought to find 
some better argument to advance. 
The same gentlemen profess to be alarmed at the possibility 
of such an enormous silver production as would destroy the value 


of all pro rty by inflation. The best answer to that argumentis 
the record. e have the record of production for one hundred 
years, furnished by the Treasury Department. That recordshows 
that the world has produced in the last century 85, 633, 908, 000 in 
gold and 85,077,961, 000 in silver. It seems to me quite a remark- 
able thing that the 5 of the two metals throughout the 
world for a century been so nearly equal. It is an argument 
to my mind for the preservation of the double standard. They 
fur a solid basis, and they approximate as nearly to an un- 
changeable standard of value when taken together as any that 
the wisdom and the statesmanship of all the ages could devise. 
Either one taken separately would make the standard vary with 
the production, and would make it too narrow; but taken to- 
gether, history shows that the 1 equalizes the standard 
and furnishes a safe basis for the issuance of money. 

From 1834 to 1873 gold was mined in such large quantities that 
silver was at a premium of 3 per cent over gold. Since 1873 sil- 
ver has been under the legislative ban and it has been treated as 
acommodity. Place them on an equality again before the law 
and the laws of nature will preserve the equilibrium and the 
uniformity of the standard. Demonetize gold the world over 
and it will go lower than silver because less useful in the arts. 
The money value of both metals is the creation of law. Take 
that away and they would have a value as commodities like iron, 
copper, and brass, and they would both be less yaluable than 
either of the other metals named because of less utility. Silver 
bullion has fallen in price because the demand for silver money 
has been restricted by unfriendly legislation. The creditor class 
has robbed the debtor class in other countries by legislation just 
as it has done and will continue to do in this country if the peo- 
ple submit to it. 


GOLD AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a stock argument we hear quite frequently 
on this floor that this country will be drained of all its gold un- 
less we adopt the gold-standard. This would be true if we were 
dependent on gold standard countries for our supplies. Itis a 
well-established principle of political economy that only the bal- 
ances of trade between different nations are paid inmoney. The 
imports and exports are set off against each other, and the nation 
which buys the most of the other must pay the difference in 
money. Our imports exceeded our exports last year. We paid 
the balance againstus to foreignnations. Ifthe 5 of trade 
stands in our favor, as it y does, the balance is paid to us. 
The standard of value does not affect that one way or the other. 
If the balance of trade is t us, gold will leave us just as 

uickly under the single gold standard as it would if we have 
the double standard. 

If we pay gold to England she weighs it and receives it as so 
much bullion. If England pays gold to us we weigh her sover- 
e and receive them as bullion. Our dollars are no more than 
bullion in England, and England’s sovereigns are melted down 
and coined into dollars in our mints before they can go into cir- 
culationas money. Gold, silver, and Treasury notes circulate at 
the same valuation in every part of our territory. When they 
go beyond it, paper money no value except as a promise to 
ps Ber silver and gold have only a bullion value. 

t does this prove, Mr. Speaker It proves to my mind 
that for foreign purposes we only need gold to pay the balance 
of trade when it may be against us in our d with gold- 
standard countries. As the balance of trade is usually in our 
favor there is no danger that we will ever lose our supply of 
gold as long as this country affords the most profitable field in 
the world for investment. Our foreign trade is but a drop in the 
bucket compared with our domestic trade. 

The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows that our en- 
tire foreign commerce, both imports and expo „for the year 
ending June 30, 1893, amounted to only $1,714,066,116. Our im- 
ports of domestic merchandise for the year ending June 30, 
1893, amounted to the sum of $866,400,922. Our imports of do- 
mestic merchandise for the previous year ending June 30, 1892, 
amounted to $827,402,462, showing an increase in the last year 
of imports over the p 
our exports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 
8847, 665,194, inst 81,017, 827,283 of exports for the previous 
years so it will be seen that the decrease in our exports for the 

t year amounted to $182,612,954. 

The balance of trade for the year ending June 30, 1892, stood 
$202,875,686 in our favor. The balance of trade against us for 
the year ending June 30, 1893, was $18,735,728. In other words, 
we sold in 1892 to foreign countries $202,875,686 worth more than 
we bought from them, and that balance was paid to our people 
and went into circulation in the United States. We bought 
$18,735,728 worth more from foreign nations than we sold in the 
year 1893, and that balance against us was paid toforeign nations. 


receding year of $38,998,460. The value of 
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Imports and exports of gold and silver for the year ending June 
30, 1893, show a loss for us in gold and silver exported to fore 
countries for the year of $105,050,530. By deducting from the 
latter sum the amount of the balance of trade against us for the 
year, $18,735,728, we get the sum of $86,314,802, which must rep- 
resent the amount spent by Americans traveling abroad and 
the amount realized by forega investors from the sale of stocks, 
bonds, and other properties in the United States. 

I refer to these figures for the p se of show one of the 
causes for the drainage of gold from country and the cry of 
hard times which we hear on every hand. It is also important 
for the purposes of the comparison to note the small magnitude 
of this foreign trade as compared with our domestic trade, 
There are no figures obtainable at present which will enable me 
to show the exact value of our domestic trade. It is estimated, 
however, that our interstate commerce will approximate 850, 000, 
000,000 per annum, and the transactions between citizens of the 
same State will regate $10,000,000,000 more per annum. 
When the balance of trade is tus it may take a few mil- 
lion dollars to settle our foreign ces, but it requires fifty or 
sixty times as much money to transact the business of our peo- 
ple between themselves, 


LET US LEGISLATE FOR OUR OWN PEOPLE. 


We should legislate for our own people regardless of the poli- 
cies of other nations. While we have cotton and wheat and 
manufactured products to export, we will have plenty of gold 
for our foreign trade, and what we need is not less money, but 
more money to stimulate the production. Iknowitis commonly 
said that we are 1 too much, and that is used as an argu- 
ment to aceount for low prices. I propose further along to show 
that we are not suffering from overproduction, but that the hard 
times which have come upon the country have diminished con- 
sumption, and what we need is to restore prosperity so that con- 
sumption may koop paon with production. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the greatest country in the world in re- 
sources, and the most enterprising people. This country is the 
leader of progress in the science of government, and it is still 
the El Dorado of the hopes of the oppressed of other nations. 
Over 400,000 people have come to the United States from foreign 
countries during the past year, and the financial troubles and 
hard times in foreign countries seem to increase immigration 
to this country rather than diminish it. We have not placed 
sufficient restriction upon immigration for the protection of our 
own people. That is a subject which should receive the early 
attention of Congress. I believe in caring for the future of our 
own citizens. 

Our freedom was wrested from England by the sword, our Goy- 
ernment was framed to suit our own people without the consent 
of the governments of Europe, and we should frame our lawsnow 
in the interest of the 65,000,000 of our own people without regard 
tothe financial policyof Europe. Thereisa in this country 
now, as there was in 1776, which believes that everything Eng- 
Iand does is right, and worships everything English. They were 
called Tories then; they are called anglomaniacs now. Their 
principal nc, fay are devoted to admiration of English institu- 
tions and English policies, and they even attempt toimitate Eng- 
lish styles and manners and speech. 


THE SILVER STANDARD VERSUS THE GOLD! STANDARD. 


Another a ent which has become quite stale is held up as 
ascarecrow. I mean the ent that we are threatened with 
the silver standard. That certainly can not be true under the 
Sherman law. The Treasurer pays gold for silver certificates 
right in the face of the provision of the law for the coinage of 
silver to redeem them. The option given to the Secretary under 
the law was exercised in favor of gold by Mr. Secretary Win- 
dom, and that is the policy to-day. The repeal of the Sherman 
Iaw and the enactment of a law In its place in pursuance of the 
terms of the Democratic platform would not bring us to a silver 
standard. That is all we ask. The very fact that we can not 
get that is evidence of the purpose to abandon the double stand- 
ard biog ga at once to the single gold standard. 

The addition which such a policy will make to the burden of 
our debts as a nation will be many times greater than the value 
of all the gold in the United States. It would be infinitely bet- 
ter for the le to let it all go out of the country rather than 
to adopt the gold standard without making anyre m in the 
face value of debts. I do not blame England for wanting us to 
adopt it, becauss she is not only our creditor for hundreds of 

ons of dollars, but she knows that such a policy will seri- 
ously cripple her greatestindustrial and commercial rival. The 
Geateresion of hundreds of millions of mining property, with its 
$50,000,000 of annual yield, will be a small part of the injury in- 


flicted when compared with the industrial, commercial, andagri- t 


cultural depression which demonetization of silver has caused 
= — 3 k 

on. JOHN SHERMAN, who was Secretary of the Treasury at 
the time the Bland-Allison act became a law, predicted then that 
we could not coin more than $50,000,000 in silver without reach- 
ing the silver basis. We coined over 8100, 000, 000 under that law 
before the Sherman law repealed it, and the gold in the Treas- 
ury increased instead of diminished. The predictions of disas- 
ter then so freely indulged, following the coinage ofsilver, were 
not realized, and they were equally trustworthy with those which 
are so freely indulged at the present time. The misfortunes 
which came upon the country and the embarrassments which 
beset the Treasury were attributable to entirely different causes. 


WHY THE TREASURY IS EMBARRASSED. 


The Fifty-first Congress, under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. REED], knocked the bottom out of the 
Treasury with a eee bills, ship subsidies, and sugar 
bounties, and the Sherman law, as construed, helped to get rid 
of the gold in the Treasury. The y bill passed at the 
same session cut down the revenues and added still further to 
the embarrassment of the Treasury. Mr. Speaker, if we would 
repeal the McKinley law, repeal the Sherman law, and reénact 
the Bland-Allison law and return to the conditions previously 
existing, that would restore confidence and prosperity and we 
would preserve both gold and silver on a which we tested 
and found to be safe and sound. 

We would avoid the double evil of contraction under the gold 
standard and unjust taxation under the eg law. The Me- 
Kinley law and the Sherman law both originated from a common 
tpn The McKinley law, the Sherman law, and the fores 

ill constituted a hideous triplet of scourges of the people which 
were surcharged with desolation, famine, and even civil war. 
By the death of the force bill we have escaped the latter scourge, 
but we are suffering all the evils which flow from the other two. 
To charge the evils which have followed these crimes against 
the people to silver is little short of a criminal libel. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


The remedy proposed is worse than the disease itself. Itisa 
proposition to purchase tempo relief at the t sac- 
rifice of political health. Some of our friends try to cheat their 
imaginations with the fan of international bimetallism. They 
water the altar with tears for silver while they drive the knife 


to its vitals and offer it up as a sacrifice to the idol of gold. 


Through their tears they tell us of a congress of nations which 
is to convene, and proceed to undo collectively what the nations 
themselves have separately and deliberately done to destroy sil- 
ver. Beautiful hope! Marvelous faith! Sublime trust! Ihave 
sometimes thought international bimetallism might be an allur- 
ing catch-phrase of recent coinage behind which new converts 
are hiding, who have not the courage to come out boldly for the 
gold standard. [Laughter.] 


EFFECTS OF LEGISLATION AGAINST SILVER. 


This bill proposes to redeem silver in gold. Silver was never 
measured by gold in this country until 1873. It was the equal 
of gold ata ratio of 154 to 1. It commanded a premium over 

old at 16 to 1. It was ata premium when it was stricken down 
y the act of 1873. All its friends have asked is that it be again 
restored to equality before the law with gold. If it can not main- 
tain itself on a parity with gold when placed on equal terms, 
then we will agree to such legislation as may be necessary to 
maintain the parity of the two metals. Agon the predictions 
of disaster to follow the complete restoration of silver we donot 
set up counter predictions, but we appeal to the truth of history 
that silver has always been the equal of gold where the law has 
iton equal terms, and we e attention to 
the fact that it has always brought prosperity instead of disas- 
ter. : 

Disaster followed the demonetization of silver in 1873. Pros- 
perity was partially restored by the partial restoration of silver 
in 1878, but the complete restoration was prevented by the pol- 
icy of contracting the currency pursued by the national banks. 
Confidence was not shaken by the pues of the Sherman law in 
1890; but when the Secretary of the Treasury in its execution 
made silver a commodity confidence was shaken, and those who 
passed it to defeat the free coinage of silver took advantage of 
circumstances not attributable to the Sherman law and falsely 
charged it with re bility for the panic of 1893. 

The Democraticplatform properly demanded the repeal of the 
Sherman law, but it also properly demanced in its place the 
restoration of silver to a position of 3 as a money metal 
with gold. I am willing to stick to the platform and follow it 
out to the letter, but I am not willing to abandon silver by re- 
pealing the Sherman law, and thereby take the chance of fasten- 
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ing the gold standard on eres and the world for all time 
tocome. Mr. Speaker, we are asked to puss the re billnow 
and trust to the future for a bill to restore silver. Lam willing 
to pursue that course in reference to the 10 per cent tax on the 
issue of State banks, to the repeal of which we are pledged, be- 
cause that is not germane to this bill, but silver legislation 
properly belongs to this bill, and I am not willing to divide the 
question, and give the gold men what they want and trust them 
te give us what we want at some future time. I will take no 
stock in the promises of princes. 


THE DECLINE OF PRICES. 


TL vemember when silver was demonetized in 1873 our members 
of Congress were everywhere excusing themselves to the people 
for allowing that bill to pass by the statement that they were 
misled and deceived. ey claimed, and no doubt truthfully, 
that they did not know what was being done. We could not 
make that excuse if we should let this bill pass without amend- 
ment. We know that it expressly does for silver just omai 
what the act of 1873 did. It stops its coinage. You may 
that.what you please, but.it has been popularly denominated the 
demonetization of silver. When the act of 1873 became a law 
silver began to decline, and everything else began to decline 
with it except gold. Prices of wheat and cotton will be used to 

establish this proposition. ; 

The following table shows the value of silver per ounce and 
the market value ef cotton per pound and wheat per bushel from 
1872 to 1893, inclusive: 


Comparative table showing decline in prices of silver, cotton, and wheat, 


Silver. cotton | Wheat. 


‘ents. Cents. 
$1. 32 19.3 81.47 $1.11 10.8 81.13 
1.23 18.8 1.31 18846 1.01 10.5 1. 07 
1.27 15.4 1.43 1. 00 10.6 - 86 
1.2 15.0 1.12 90 9.9 87 
1. 15 12.9 1.24 97 9.5 80 
1.20 11.8 1.17 -% 9.8 85 
1.15 11.1 1.34 83 9.9 90 
1.12 9.9 1. 07 1.04 10.1 -88 
1. 14 11.5 1.25 -90 10.0 8 
LB 11.4 1.11 80 8.7 -80 
1.13 11.4 1.19 -75 7.0 60 


This table proves that wheat and cotton have followed the 
course of silver, the portion of decline being about the same 
in each. We are told that overproduction has caused the de- 
eline in price. I will ask those who make that argument to tell 
me what has caused the decline in the value of lands. There 
Has not been any increase of land. The argument is not sound. 
The decline is due more to the inability ef the people to buy 
things which they have been heretofore accustomed to use. 
Hard times always diminish consumption. In flush times con- 
sumption always increases. Gold and debts alone have not de- 
elined. Everything which the people must sell to. pay debts has 
declined in price to meet the single gold standard. 

Taking the figures of production from 1873 up to the present 
time and the comparative price of cottom in 1873 and at the 
present time as the basis of calculation, we find that the de- 
monetization of silver has cost the cotton-planters of the United 
States $2,900,000,000, and has.cost the wheat-growers during the 
sams time $1,900,000,000. Lands, live stock, manufactured and 
agricultural products of all kinds have declined from 25 to 50 
per cent du this iod. Ido not pretend to say that the 
red \:ction in prices is due entirely tolegisiation on the finaneial 

uestion. I will admit that the increased facilities for manu- 
ure, improvements in machinery, and the improvements in 
the methods of agriculture have had much to do with the de- 
crease in price, but the main cause, I insist, of this deeline has 
been a approach which the world has been making to tne gold 
standard. 

I will take wheat for a full illustration. The official statistics 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture. show that in 1887 
the gregata of the world’s crop of wheat was 2,266,331,368 
bushe erop: of 1888 was 45,000,000 bushels less, that of 
1889 was 191,000,000: bushels less, thatof 1890 was 94,000,000 bush- 
els less, that of 1892 was 49,000,000 bushels less, and it is esti- 
mated that the crop of 1893 will be 166,000, 000 bushels less. We 
will tike 1887 and 1893 for the comparison. The average price 
of wheat for 1887 was 89 cents a bushel. The present price is 
about 62 cents a bushel. The crop of 1893, as L have stated, is 
estimated to be 166, 000 bushels less than the crop of 1887. 

Between 1887 and 1 the population of the world has in- 
‘creased many millions, and if the rate of consumption of wheat 


was equal now to what it was in 1887, wheat would be worth $1 
a bushel or more instead of 62 cents. The price now is 27 cents 
a bushel less than it was in 1887. The population being much 
greater and the crop of wheat being much less, it follows that 
the consumption of wheat has very greatly diminished from 
some cause. As the price of silver has declined in almost ex- 
actly the same ratio with the price of wheat it is fair to assume 
that. the approaeh of the world to the gold standard has been 
the cause of the decline in prices of wheat and all other prod- 


ucts. 

The hard times: resulting from: the of contraction has 
diminished not only the consumption of wheat, but of all other 
products of labor. The hardship to:the individual creditor in- 
volved in the adoption of the gold standard will end with the 

nt of outstanding debts or in bankruptcy, but the people 
will suffer for generations to come from the increase of the bur- 
den of the national debt, the debts of the various States, the 
debts of counties.and municipalities,and the debts of quasi-public 
corporations which tax commerce to pay interestand dividends 
on their stocks and bonds. 


I AM FOR MY PEOPLE. 


Mr. Speaker, I look upon this as a struggle of the creditor 
class against the masses. My sympathies are not with the capi- 
talist who is sitting in his counting room bewailing the loss of 
dividends on the water which has been squeezed out of his 
stocks. I know the peonia who work to pay the dividends. I 
know the rigid self-denial they must practice to live. I know it 
is just as hard to pay dividends on water as it is on real value. 
It takes just as much labor and sweat for one asthe other. The 


‘producing classes are the men of all others who deserve the 


care and protection of the Government if the Government is to 
become a paternal government. They are not in the busy cen- 
ters manufacturing sentiment to force this bill through Con- 


| gress. a have no representatives here N those elected 
an 


by their ballots. They own no newspapers, have no lobby- 
ists to urge theirclaims. They areat home struggling through 
summer's heat and winter’s cold to keep the wolf from the door. 
Their representatives here are not asking favors for them. All 
they ask is an equal opportunity in the battle of life. This is 
their Government. Their labor has created its wealth. Their 
valor has created and preserved its institutions. Their patriot- 
ism and courage is the hope of the future. The hand that would 
strike at their prosperity is guilty of a crime against civiliza- 
tion. Tam here to speak for their interests, and by my vote to 
defend them. I believe this bill is wrong in principle and wrong 
in policy. I do not believe that its passage will bring either 
sudden prosperity or sudden adversity, but I do believe that it 
will tighten the coils of capital about labor and still further dis- 
tress the debtor class. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said more than I 5 to sa, but I 
could not remain silent in my seat and see this bill pass. I am 
willing to accord to its supporters all the honor which may 
attach to its passage, but I cam not believe in it, and I will not 
vote for it. No one who supports it could be more gratified than 
I would be if good shall flow from its passage, but knowing the 
effect of the demonetization of silver in 1873, I cam not believe 
that this measure will bring more than bene) sake relief, to be 
followed by lasting depression. Iwill admit that it may allay the 
panic. I will admit that it may temporarily improve the pres- 
ent condition of the country; butinestimating its ultimate effects 
it must be borne in mind that the country is now in an abnormal 
condition, due to the panic through which it is passing. 

Though assured of the passage of this bill I will vote for eve 
amendment whieh would in my judgment make it a better bill. 
1 am sustained in the course I am pursuing in opposing its pas- 
sage by my own convictions, and by the consciousness that I rep- 
resent in my vote the sentiments and the true interests of those 
who have honored me by sending me here as their representa- 
tive. 

If this measure shall restore agriculture to a profitable basis, 
and bring peace and contentment to tillers of the soil; if it 
rekindle the fires in the furnaces; if it shall start the machinery 
in the factories and give profitable employment to skilled labor; 
if it shall open up the mines, stimulate commerce, and givenew 
life to enterprise; if it shall bring happiness and prosperity to 
the people of the land, who by their labor produce its wealth, 
then we will all bless the hour of its age. [Applause.] 

This is an experiment tobe tried. twill be tested by time and 
its permanent effect, and not byee natural reaction from this 

If the ultimate effect shall be no pride of opinion 
will prevent me from oe. the policy this measure inaugu- 
rates. If its effect shall bedetrimental,I will do all in my power 

Id and silver and the pros- 
Applause.] 


to restore the double standard of 
perity of the producing classes. 
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SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved e Ke 1890, entitled 

“An act ting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 

aoe a and for other purposes,“ with an amendment of the Senate 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question which has con vulsed the country 
since the commencement of the present session of Congress is to 
be settled to-day, as far as it can be settled by law, and the de- 
termination is to be according to the wishes of the Administra- 
tion. No concession whatever has been made to the views of a 
majority of the Democratic party, as represented on this fluor and 
in the Senate, and ‘‘ unconditional repeal” is to be accomplished 
as an Administration measure by a minority of Democrats, with 
the aid of a N solid support from the 1 party 
led in this House by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED and 
at the other end of the Capitol by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. fe 

I should not, Mr. Speaker, have anything further to say upon 
a subject which has been so exhaustively discussed, and of which 
the country is weary, but for the attempt by the supporters of 
the bill and a large part of the metropolitan press to misrepre- 
sent the motives of those who have opposed and still oppose 
it, and conceal from the country the real question at issue, art- 
fully hidden under the apparently innocent attempt to repeal a 
bad piece of Republican legislation. 

e are un sir, that it shall go to the country without 
contradiction that a minority of Democrats, silver-mine owners, 
and Populists have obstructed a Democratic Administration in 
its effort to carry into effect the platform of the Democratic 

rty, and relieve the country from the evil effects of vicious 

ublican legislation. We are unwi that the declared 
policy of the Democratic party since 1878 shall be abandoned 
without protest on our part, and it is for the purpose of voicing, 
as best I can, my reasons for “the faith that is in me,” that I 
speak further on this now distsateful subject. 

Those who advocate the use of silver as money, its restoration 
to an equality with gold as a money metal, have always labored 
under the disadvantage of not being endowed with prescience; 
in other words, of being merely ordinary mortals, who could only 
base opinions on judgment and reason, and the probability that 
like causes would produce likeeffects. The gold monometallists 
however, know the future better than the past. They treat all 
arguments not in accord with their views with unconcealed con- 
tempt. They disdain to consider facts which destroy their 
theories, and forget that all the predictions so confidently made 
by them as to the effects to flow from legislation they opposed 
have come utterly to naught. Strange to say, they make the 
same predictions now that ue, made fifteen years ago with as 
much arrogant confidence as if those they thus made had been 
fulfilled. 

The arguments 2 gi and con on this subject have been gone 
over years ago. o same grievances and wrongs which now op- 

ress the people have oppressed them before, and they have 
felora and with better effort clamored for relief. 

In the first session of the Forty-fifth Congress (1877) Mr. BLAND 
of Missouri introduced into this House a co: e bill restoring 
the legal-tender quality of the American dollar and opening 
our mints without charge and without limit to the coinage of 
silver. It passed the House by a two-thirds majority, and went 
to the Senate, where, after an exhaustive debate and long con- 
sideration, it was transformed by amendments into a limited 
coinage act, requiring the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Treasury sufficient to coin not less than two nor more than four 
million dollars per month. 

The act was vetoed by President Hayes on February 28, 1878, 
and was passed by both Houses of Congress, the President’s ob- 
jections to the contrary notwithstanding. Twenty-one Demo- 
crats in the Senate voted to pass the bill; seven voted against it; 


these seven were from Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, New 
York, North Carolina, and Mississippi, and the Senator from the 


last-named State voted t the express instructions of the 

islature which elected him. The vote was 46 yeas to 19 nays, 
and 11 Senators not zoun among the latter one Democrat from 
North Carolina. Inthe 


ouse the vote stood 196 yeas to 73 nays, 


with about the same proportion of Democratic negatives as in 
the Senate. 

The bill thus became a law, and was in force from February 28, 
1878, until superseded by the Sherman law of June, 1890. Under 
its provisions about $350,000,000 were coined and issued. 

The ‘ great men” of the country, the financiers from New 
York, Connecticut, Delaware, New nisi Massachusetts, and 
a few Southern and Western men, superior to their surround- 
ings, and ofa higher order of intelligence than would be expected 
to come from those comparatively new and uncultured sections of 
the country, foretold with great accuracy the distress sure to fol- 
low from that dishonest piece of legislation. We were to lose all 
the gold in the country at once. The silver dollars issued 
under its provisions were surely be worth even less than green- 
backs, then at a slight discount, and this was to cause the 
withdrawal of all that class of money from circulation. United 
States bonds were to decline immediately, so as to ruin the 
savings banks and other institutions which had invested the 
savings of widows and laboring people in them; our bonds sold 
abroad were immediately to be returned for sale at any price, and 
American securities of all kinds were to be most injuriously af- 
fected. The general credit, commerce, and business of the 
United States were to be thrown into confusion, and disaster 
beyond computation was to certainly follow if those who were 
supporting the bill did not listen to reason and hearken to the 
advice of those who stood for“ honest money and sound finance.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, they did not hearken. The bill became a 
law and the country still lived. 

I here insert the President’s veto message, for the purpose of 
showing how the wise men of the country, whom he then rep- 
resented, considered the law: 


Tothe House of Representatives: 


After a very careful consideration of the House bill No. 1093, entitled An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 
legal-tender character.“ I feel compelled to return it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it originated, with my objections to its passage. 

Holding the opinion, which I expressed in my annual message, that neither 
the interests of the Government nor of the people of the United States would 
be promoted by dispar: g silver as one of the two precious metals which 
furnish the coinage of the world, and that legislation which looks to main- 
taining the volume of intrinsic money to as full a measure of both metals as 
their relative commercial values permit would be neither unjust nor 
mexpedient,“ it has been my earnest desire to concur with sS in the 
adoption of such measures to increase the silver coinage of the country as 
would not im the ob tions of contracts, either public or er nor 

uriously affect the public credit. It is only upon the conviction that this 
1 does not meet these essential requirements that I feel it my duty to 
withhold from it my approval. 

My mt offi duty as to this bill permits only anattention tothe 
cific objections to its passage which seem to me so important as to jus 
me in ask from the wisdom and duty of Congress that further considera- 
tion of the bill for which the Constitution has in such cases provided. 

The bill provides for the co; of silver dollars of the weight of 412} 
grains each, of standard silver, to be a legal tender at their nominal value for 
all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stip- 
ulated in the contract. It is well known that the market value of that num- 
ber of grains of standard silver during the 1 year has been from 90 to 92 
cents as com: with the standard gold dollar. Thus the silver dollar 
authorized by this bill is worth 8 to 10 cent less than it purports to be 
worth, and is made al tender for debts contracted when the law did not 

such coins as lawful money. 

The right to pay duties in silver or in certificates for silver de ts will, 
when they are issued in sufficient amount to circulate, put an end to the re- 
ceipt of revenue in gold, and thus compel the pa ent of silver for both the 
principal and interest of the publicdebt. One billion one hundred and forty- 
three million four hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred dollars 
of the bonded debt, now outstanding, was issued prior to Fe , 1873, when 
the silver dollar was unknown in circulation in this coun and was only a 
convenient form of silver bullion for exportation; $583,440, of the ed 
debt has been issued since February, 1873, when gold alone was the coin for 
which the bonds were sold, and gold alone was the coin in which both parties 
to the contract understood that the bonds would be Thege bonds en- 
tered into the markets of the world, They were paid for in gold when silver 
had greatly depreciated, and when no one would have bought them if it had 
been understood that they would be paidin silver. The sum of 000 
of these bonds has been sold during my administration for gold coin, and 
the United States received the benefit of these sales by a reduction of the rate 
of interest to4 per cent. During the progress of these sales a doubt was sug- 
gested as to the coin in which payment of these bonds would be made. The 
public announcement was thereupon authorized that it was not to be an- 
ticipated that any future legislation of Congress or any action of any De 
ment of the Government would sanction or tolerate the redemption of the 

rincipal of these bonds, or the payment of the interest thereon in coin of 

ess value than thecoin authorized by law at the time of the issue of the 
bonds, be: the coin exacted by the Government in exchange for the same.“ 

In view of these facts it will be justly re; ed as a grave breach of the 
public faith to undertake to pay ese bonds, principal or interest, in silver 
coin worth in the market less t the coin received for them. It is said 
that the silver dollar made a legal tender by this bill will under its operation 
be equivalent in value to the gold dollar. Many supporters of the bill be- 
lieve this, and would not justify an attempt to pay debts, either public or 
privaa in coin of inferior value to the money of the world. The capital de- 

‘ect of the bill is that it contains no provision protecting from its operation 
exist debts in case the coinage which it creates shall continue to be of 
ess Value than that which was the sole legal tender when they were con- 
tracted. If it is now pro for the ptt ad of taking advantage of the 
depreciation of silver in the payment of debts to coin and make a legal tender 
a silver dollar of less commercial value than any dollar, whether of gold or 
per, which is now lawful money in this country, such measure, it will 
mae be questioned, will, in the Judgment of mankind, be an act of bad 


As to all debts heretofore contracted, the silver dollar should be made a 
legal tendar only at its market value. The standard of value should not be 
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without the consent of both ties to the contract. National 
pro: should be kept with unflin fidelity. There is no power to 
compel a nation to pay its just debts, Its credit depends on its honor. The 
nation owes what it has led or allowed its creditors to expect. I can not ap- 
rove a bill which in my 1 authorizes the violation of sacred obliga- 
ons. The obligation of the public faith transcends all questions of profit 
or public advantage. Its unquestionable maintenance is the dictate as well 
of Be highest expediency as of the most necessary duty, and should ever be 
-carefully guarde by the Executive, by Congress, and by the people. 

It is my firm conviction that if the country is to be benefited by a silver 
coinage, it can be done only by the issue of silver dollars of full value, which 
will defraud no man. A currency worth less than it purports to be worth 
will in the end defraud not only creditors, but all who are engaged in legiti- 
mate business, and none more surely than those who are dependent on their 

daily labor for their daily bread. 5 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 28, 1878. ~ 


Mr. MORRILL of Vermont spoke thus forebodingly of the con- 
templated legislation: 


Mr. President, the bill now before the Senate provides for the resuscita- 
tion of the obsolete dollar of 412) grains of silver, which Congress entombed 
in 1834 by an act which diminished the weight of gold coins to the extent of 
6.6 per cent, and thus bade along farewell to silver. It is to be a dollar made 
of metal worth now 53§ pence per ounce, or 10 cents less in value than a gold 
dollar, and on January 23, awkwardly enough, worth PA cents less than a 
dollar in geeentacks, gold be only 1} yar cent pre: „but, neverthe- 
Jess, to be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except where oth- 
erwise provided by contract. The words seem to be aptly chosen to over- 
ride and annul whatever now may be otherwise provided by law. Beyond 
this, as the bill came from the House, the holders of silver bullion—not the 
Government or the whole ple—were to have all the profits of coinage 
and the Government all of the expense. This, but for the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance, would have furnished the power to the 
ente operators in silver, either at home or abroad, to te the cur- 
rency without limit; and, even as amended, inflation will be secured to the 
full extent of all the silver which may be issued, for there is no provision 
tor redeeming or retiring a single dollar of paper currency. Laboris threat- 
ened with a continuation of the unequal struggle against a depreciated and 
fluctuating standard of money. 

The bill, if it becomes a law, must at the very threshold arrest the re- 
sumption Lor ee payments, for, were the holders of United States notes 
suddenly g to exchange them for much less than their present value, 

yment even in silver is to be ted 
tates notes have been slowly climbing upward, but now they are to havea 
sudden plunge downward, and in every incompleted contract, at and 
small, the robbery of Peter to pay Paul is to be foreordained. The whole 
measure looks to me like a fe: assault upon the publiccredit. Thelosses 
it will inflict upon the holders of paper money and many others will be 
large, and if the bill, without further radical amendments, obtains the ap- 
proval of the Senate, it will give the death-blow to the cardinal policy of the 
country, which now seeks a large reduction of the rate of interest upon our 
national debt. Even that portion now held abroad will come back in a stam- 
pede to be exchanged for gold at any sacrifice. 

The ultimate result would be, when the supply for customs shall have been 
coined and the first effervescence has 8 Away, the emission of silver 
far below the standard of gold; and when the people become tired of it, dis- 
gusted or ruined by its instability, as they soon would be, a fresh clamor 
may be expected for the remonetization of gold, and another clipping or de- 
sve ie of gold coins may follow, to bring them again into circulation on the 
basis of silver equivalency. In this on Sd descent there can be no stop- 

place. - The consoling philosophy of the silver commission may then 

re that a fall in the value of either or both of the metals is A ben- 

efaction to mankind.“ If that were true, then copper, being more abundant 

and of lower value, should be used in preference to either gold or silver. 
The gravity of these questions will not be disputed. 


Mr. Hewitt, Democrat, of New York, said of it: 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is introduced as a measure of relief. I wish to put 
it upon record that it will intensify and sf odes the prevalent distress. 
1go further, and say that recov: from distress will be impossible until 
in 


postponed indefinitely. For years Uni 


bill is swept from the statute k, as it will be within one year by an 

5 deceived, and outraged people, 

When the bill for the issue of subsidiary coin was introduced into the 
Forty-fourth Congress I opposed it, and, standing almost alone among the 
advocates for a specie currency, I made the following prediction: 

“There is still one other explanation of this bold attempt to secure the ap- 
proval of a Democratic House to this sham resumption in depreciated silver 
coins. It is perhaps intended to follow up this movement with an effort to 
secure legislation ma silver a 1 tender for the ee ol debts 
larger than 85, possibly of all debts. It 8 be argued that if it be re- 
sumption to pay debts under #5 in silver, it is equally specie resumption to 
pay debts in the debts, for they are only aggregates of five-dollar debts. 

e ent is so sound that it shows the hollow nature of the Whole pre- 
tense that there is any e resumption in the substitution for paper of 
silver worth less than the paper it replaces, when the paper itself is at a dis- 
count of one-eighth as compared with gold. Throughout the commercial 
world there is but one standard of value, and that is gold, measuring all com- 


modities, silver included, and any attempt to substitute anyth: for gold, 
even though it be metallic, whether silver, copper, or iron, ata her rate 
than its true value in gold, is to rob somebody of some portion of exist- 


ene was then prophi is now reality, and we are brought face to face 
with a proposition which drives gold out of the country, and us in the 
same category with semibarbarous countries in which silver is the sole 
standard of value, 

One of these gentlemen was a prominent Republican, the other 
equally prominent asa Democrat, but both represented the East- 
ern and capitalist view of the question, repeated with great va- 
riety of expression by Senators and Representatives who agreed 
with them. 

The conditions prevailing then were very similar to those 
which confronted us when called together in extraordinary ses- 
sion. Thousands of working people were out of employment, 
factories closed, business N and general distress prevailed 
in the less favored parts of the country. Southern and Western 
Democrats, anda great many Republicans from the samesections, 

redicted that the law would be beneficent in its effect. They 
eclared that an increase of circulation would stimulate business 


and enterprise, giving employment to labor, and 12 755 
prices of the products of the farm and factory. They utter ly 
nied that the money to be issued would be debased, would drive 
out either gold or greenbacks, or that it would in any way what- 
ever injuriously affect the business of the 8 

Who, Mr. S er, was wholly right, and who was wholly 
wrong? Let history answer. 

With the enactment of that law the country entered upona 
career of prosperity: The price of United States bonds rose, in- 
stead of falling. American securities, instead of returning from 
Europe because of the insecurity of our circulation, came into 
greater demand. Thecreditof the Government, instead of being 
weakened, became stronger, and bonds bearing a less rate of in- 
terest than any ever sold before were easily negotiated, and 
greedily taken by those who wanted a safe investment for their 
surplus money. 

The Administration of President Arthur was an unbroken 
calm. Cotton, wheat, and the great staples of the country 
brought a fair price, and money was obtainable on fairly easy 
terms. Enterprise developed many of the resources of the South, 
and the country may be said to have been the most prosperous 
on earth during the Administrations of Mr. Arthur and the first 


of Mr. Cleveland. 
these facts Mr. Cleveland, on February 24, 


the 
de- 


Notwithstandin 
1885, being President-elect, startled the country by demandi 
the suspension of silver coinage under the Bland-Allison act; in 
other words, the repeal of the purchasing clause. His views 
were fully set forth in the following letter to several members 
of Congress: 


Your solicitude that my 8 shall have been carefully and deliber- 
ately formed is entirely just, and I accept the suggestion in the same 
frienaty spirit that it is made. It is also justified b; e nature of the finan- 
cial crisis which, under the operation of the act of Congress of February 28, 
1878, is now close at hand. By acompliance with the requirements of that 
law all the vaults of the Federal Treas have been and are heaped full of 
silver coins, which are now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar 
prescribed as the unit of value in section 14 of the act of February 12. 1873, 
and which, with the silver certificates representing such coin, are receivable 
for all public dues. Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing 
in quantity at the rate of $28,000,000 per year, it has followed of necessity 
that the flow of gold into the Treasury has been steadily diminished; silver 
and silver certificates have displaced, and are now disp! gold, and the 
sum of gold in the Federal Treasury now available for the payment of the 
old obligations of the United States, and for the redemption of the United 
tates notes commonly called F if not alre: encroached upon, 
is perilously nearsuch encroachment. 
hese are facts, which, as they do not admit of difference of opinion, call 
for no argument. Theyfhave been forwarned to us in the official reports of 
every Secre of the Treasury from 1878 until now. They are plainly 
affirmed in the December Hp gabe of the present Secre of the Treasury to 
the Speaker of the present House of Representatives. They appear in the 
official documents of this Congress, andin the records of the New York 
Clearing House, of which the Treasury is a member, and through which the 
bulk of the receipts and payments of the Federal Government and of the 
country pass. These being the facts of our present condition, our danger, 
and our duty to avert that danger, would seem to be plain. 

I hope that you concur with me and with the great majority of our fellow- 
citizens in deeming it most desirable at the present jnncture to maintain 
and continue in use the mass of our gold coin as well as the mass of silver 
already coined. This is possible by a present suspension of the 1 
and co of silver. I am not aware that by any other method it is pos- 
sible. Itis of momentous importance to vent the two metals from part- 
ing company, to prevent the increasin, placement of gold by the increas- 
ing co of silver; to prevent the d of gold in the custom-houses of 
the United States and in the daily use of the people; to prevent the ultimate 
Spo on of gold by silver. 

uch a financial crisis as these events would precipitate, were it now to 
follow upon so long a period of commercial depression, would involve the 
whole people of evi city and every State in the Union in prolonged and 
disastrous trouble. e revival of business enterprise and prosperity so 
ardently desired and apparently so near would be hopelessly tponed. 
Gold would be withdrawn to its ho places, and an unp! ented con- 
traction of the volume of our currency would speedily take place. 

Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory. store, on every rail- 
road and f. the wages of labor, already depressed, would suffer still 
further de on by a gr: down of the purchasing power of every so- 
called dollar paid into the hands of toil. 

From, these impending calamities it is surely a most patriotic and grate- 
ful duty of the representatives of the people to deliver them. 

Iam, gentlemen, with sincere respect, your fellow-citizen, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

ALBANY, February 24, 1885. 


The President-elect in effect declared that the request for his 
careful and deliberately formed opinion was “justified by the 
nature of the financial crisis which, under the operation of the 
act of Congress of February 28,1878, is now close athand.” He 
found that the flow of gold into the Treasury had steadily dimin- 
ished, until the fund provided for payment of gold Government 
obligations and redemption of Treasury notes was perilously near 
encroachment; that the vaults of the Treasury were heaped 
with silver and silver certificates, worth not more than 85 per 
cent of the gold dollar. 

These being the facts of our present condition, our danger, and 
our duty to avert that danger,” he says, would seem to be plain.“ 
He deemed it most desirable at that juncture “ to maintain and 
continue in use the mass of our gold coin, as well as the mass of 
silver already coined. That could only be done by suspending 
further coinage of silver.” It is of momentous importance, he 
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says, to prevent the two metals from com to pre- 
vent the disuse of gold in the ee eee and by the people 
in and prevent the ultimate on of gold 
aß ee ar £ these, in his j ent, would bring 
e happen any of these, judgment, w. 
ona A which would involve the whole people of every city 
and State in the Union in prolonged and disastrous trouble,” and, 
it is fair to infer that, 3 the operations of the 
Bland act would inevitably produce the causes of the panic, 
and the panic with them. 

Co being in session at the time, an effort was made to 
carry into effect the recommendations of the President-elect, 
and suspend further coinage under the Bland act. It was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives by a yea-and-nay vote of 
152 to 118, the Democrats voting almost solidly against and the 
Republicans for the sition. 

It.is curious, judging the past by the light of future events, 
to note how e ess were the fears then entertained. The 
two metals, silverand gold, had parted company in 1874, and were, 
at the time the letter to which I have referred was written, 
widely separated. 

The question was not, as to parity of metals, but parity of 
coined money. As France sustains and has always sustained 
without ditlieulty a limited coinage at 154 to 1, so the United 
States had sustained it at 16 to I. 

It is sufficient to say that silver and silver certificates did not 
displace gold. On the con our stock of it steadily increased. 
Gold was not hoarded; the ability of the Government to meet 
its obligations was not impaired, and the “so called dollar paid 
into the hund of toil” continued to purchase as much of the 
necessaries and comforts of life ag the dollar of the yellow metal, 
the idol of the money-lender and miser. 

For four years under the wise, conservative, and economical 
administration of the Governmentourrevenues largely exceeded 
our expenditures to such an extent that the Harrison Admin- 
istration found a large surplus in the 3 Commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture flourished, and the country en- 
joyed a season of rest and prosperity to which it has been a 
stranger since. 

Mr. Speaker, I think no candid man can deny that the appre 
hensions of those who opposed the passage of the Bland-. n 
act, as well as those sont by the President when he re- 
quested its repeal in 1885, were un 

No candid man, I think, can deny but that the money issued 
under its provisions quickened trade and commerce and re- 
warded the labors of those who tilled the soil. It passed cur- 
rent at par, bought without discount or discrimination every- 
thing that was for sale; was received without question in pay- 
ment of interest on mortgages 5 77 by the contractin gold, 
and was and is to-day the equal in purchasing power of every 
other dollar which circulates by authority of the Government. 

Considering, sir, all the circumstances under which this money 
was issued and fought its way to use, the success which attended 
it is wonderful. 

With a hostile Administration and the whole power of the 
banking interest of the country against it, the repeal of the law 
constantly demanded by those who had ts enactment. 
its success is a complete vindication of the judgment of those who 
contended then and contend now that the opposition to the use 
of silver as money is based upon fallacious and untenable grounds. 

But, Mr. S r, I must call attention in this connection to 
the adroitness and consummate skill with which the representa- 
tives of the capitalist interest have managed their case, and 
withheld from the people that legislation so necessary to protect 
the general welfare. 

- The bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] was an absolutely free coi measure, and had it 
concurred in by the Senate, it would, in my judgment, have re- 
stored bimetallism to the world. The demonetization of silver 
by Germany was of . date. France had 

her mints only a. few years before, and silver had fallen, 
or rather gold had risen, only 8 or 10 percent. Hence unlimited 
coinage by so powerful a nation commercially as the United 

States would have at once regained for it the advantage it had 
lost; not because of the increased use for it, but because the 
co: e value would have at once become the commercial value, 
and the demand for it increased at home and abroad. 

It wus with respect to this very point that the bimetallists of 
1878 and of 1890 were deceived. 

The advocates of the Bland bill of 1878 were not, per se, inter- 
ested in silver bullion. What they desired was to add tothe 
world’s stock of money; to utilize the metal as a medium of ex- 
change and repository of value, and they were led to believe 
that the coinage of from twoto four millions month of stand- 
ard silver dollars would accomplish te ob. Atleast this was. 
the argument of those who supported the Senate amendments to 


the bill, and without whose aid it could not be 
argument. was fallacious, and the fatal defect in the law was that, 
by treating silver as“ raw material,” to be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and manufactured into money, it was left on the list of 
commodities to be measured in value by gold. 

The inevitable consequence was, that while the country re- 
ceived great benefits by the increase in circulation, it suf- 
fered. by the decline in silver bullion, which, while itself meas- 
neoa by gold, is really the standard which measures everything 
else. 


The same vice afflicted the cowardly subterfuge” of 1890 in 
an exaggerated degree, because while the act of 1878 uired 
the coinage of the bullion purchased by the Government, that of 
1890 marei stored it, and disbursed the price paid for it in ob- 
ligations of the Government. 


THE SHERMAN ACY. 


I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to enter into any defense of the 
Sherman law. It was what the Democratie denounced it 
to be—a mere makeshift. A large morig of the Democratic 
— a very considerable element of the Republican party 

ad favored free coinage since 1878; and the Administration of 
Mr. Harrison, standing for the capitalist interest of the country, 
found itself confronted in the Filty-first Congress with a free- 
coinage majority in both Houses. 

The feat to accomplished was to side-track the move- 
ment without the intervention of a Presidential veto, which it 
was thought would injuriously affect the prospects of the Re- 
publican Raed fag the approaching Presidential election. It was 
accomplished in the enactment of the Sherman act. The Demo- 
crats of the House voted solidly against it, because they knew 
it was a “makeshift,” and that the support of the silver-mining 
interest had been obtained by 3 what appeared to be a 
profitable market for all silver of American produetion. 

The Democratic party denounced it, and demanded legislation 
which would > 
hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without . —.— 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit ot coinage o 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in payment of 
debt; and we demand that all r currency shall be kept at with and 
redeemable in such coin. We fast upon this policy as eE peeta liy 3 necessary 


for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most de- 
fenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


This, I submit, sir, could only be accomplished by an act which, 
while it limited coinage by such conditions as would avoid the 
danger of placing the country on a silver basis, would recognize 
silver as a money metal and not treat it as a eee A 

The experience we obtained from the operation of Bland 
act proves conclusively that silver coinage limited to the needs 
of the country can be sustained on its own merit and without 
being convertible into gold, and no law which falls short of ad- 
mitting silver bullion to the mints to be coined into money on a 
ratio fixed by law can restore it to the value it lost by being de- 
monetized. 

There is not a line or syllable in that law which make the 
Government in any way responsible for the dollars coined under 
it or the certificates issued ny Sa their deposit in the 3 
they are legal tender for debt only, yet notwithstanding 
bullion value depreciated 40 per cent, they continued tocirculate 
as freely as gold, Treasury or bank notes. It was not until the 
Sherman act of 1890 that by any sort of implication they could be 
treated as token dollars which the Government was under any ob- 
ligations to redeem or maintain at par. 


THE DUTY OF THE DEMOCRATIO PARTY. 


Mr. Speaker, the clear duty of the Demoeratic party, in my 
judgment, was to enact sueh a statute. We could not go to the 
ength of free and unlimited coinage . e risk of 
having more silvér coined into money than the business of the 
country would sustain at par. I do not say that such would have 
been the result, or that I believe it would; but it the ar ents 
of those who advocate the single standard be true, such would 
have been the eo uence, 

Under the limi ns of the platform we were not authorized 
to make the experiment or run the risk. We did not promise 
the ple that we would; on the contrary, that by the ‘‘ safe- 
guards of legislation we should insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in payment of debt.” 

The President in his letter of acceptance emphasized those 
conditions, and added that— 

8 ies to supply their! — he needs, n . 

Had we unguarded legislation authorized the coinage of 
money w would not have beenona parity with other money, 
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and not the equal thereof in purchasing power, we would have 
violuted instead of executing the pledges made to the people 
when soliciting their suffrages. 

But, sir, whit have we done, and what do we propose to do to 
execute the will of the people as expressed at lis? When 
what is known as the Wilson bill was introduced early in the 

nt session, its supporters advocated it on two lines; one 

t bimetallism is an Irridescent dream,” a vagary, an impossi- 
bility; that by a law of nature the gold standard prevails now 
and always will prevail, and that no human legislation can affect it. 

These were the advocates of the single standard, and they did 
not then claim that they were attempting to carry into effect 
the provisions of the porty pakonn On the contrary, one of 
their leading members [Mr. RAYNER of Maryland] declared it 
was impossible to do so. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
McCrEARY], the gentleman from Illinois Bur. SPRINGER], and 
finally the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], ad vo- 
cated its immediate 3 on the ground that the deplorable 
condition of the country demanded immediate relief; that the 
formulation of a coinage act which would conform to present con- 
ditions would require time and most thoughtful consideration, 
which could not be given while the country wailed for relief. 
They, as earnest friends of bimetallism, urged the House not to 
delay action on the pending measure, but to pass it, and deal with 
the coinage question later, when we could with proper deliber- 
ation enact legislation in line with the platform and meet the 
expectations of our constituents. A majority of the Democrats 
on this floor voted to amend the bill by reviving the Bland act. 
The amendment was voted down by 103 Democrats and 110 Re- 
publicans, against 144 Democrats, 14 Republicans, and 8 Populists. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, was discussed in the Senate for two 
months. The conditions which existed when it was forced 
through the House had almostentirely passedaway. Ampletime 
elapsed for full consideration of one phase of the questions 
involved, and the most elaborate and abie arguments ever made 
in behalf of the continued use of silver as money have been de- 
livered in this debate; but notwithstanding amplitude of time, 
of opportunity, and fullness of obligition to their party and 
their constituents, Senators professing unchanged convictions 
and protesting that they were ardent bimetallisis refused every 
amendment providing for the coinage of silver on any terms 
whatever. A minority of Democrats standing with the Repub- 
licans defeated every proposition to amend the bill in any par- 
ticular whatever, 

The RECORD, sir, will be searched in vain for any reason for 
this course, except that the country demanded unconditional re- 

and re t must have. Now the bill is returned here, to 
carried through this House in the same way. 

As a Democrat and Representative of a Democratic constitu- 
ency I protest against it, because it leaves no possible means b 
which the existing volume of circulation can be increased one dol- 
lar; because it practically pled the United States to redeem 
every dollar of money issued under the Bland and Sherman laws 
in gold on demand, without providing any means of doing so; be- 
cause it degrades every dollar of the money issued under the Bland 
law, which had maintained itself by the force of its legal-tender 
quality alone for twelve years, to the condition of mere token 
money, the representative of a promise to pay in gold; and finally 
because it fails, without any satisfactory reason, to hold to the con- 
tinued use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, as pledged to the country in the lust platform of the 
Democratic y, and thereby unequivocally adopts gold as the 
sole stan of values and sole basis of our circulation. 

I protest st it for what it does, and for what it does not do. 
ri accomplishes what the capitalists of the country have wanted 

r years. - 

It will necessitate an issue of bonds. The national debt is 
being ee ape extinguished; in a few years we will have no bonds, 
and bonds are what they want and will have. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] gave notice in the 
closing hours of the debate that the measure was incomplete 
without a bond attachment. The press, which has been advocat- 
ing the bill, is crying more loudly for bonds than it did for re- 

al, and with the enormous liability the Government is assum- 

it will be impossible to avoid issuing them. 

So long as the Government is bound to redeem silver in gold, 
it will be compelled to furnish it whenever the wants of E 
demand it. en there is a demand for export gold in France 
or England it is met by an advance in bank notes, if there is an 
insutticiency of supply; but under the conditions created by this 
bill any foreigner can hold up” the Treasury of the United 
States, and force it to stand and deliver as long as he can present 
silver certificates for redemption. 

How the demand is to be met except by the sale of bonds isan 
unsolved problem. 

It will not be amiss, Mr. Speaker, on this occasion to call at- 
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i; emery the advocates of gold monomet- 
eir victory over Democratic opposition 


tention to the means 
allism have achieved 
thereto. 

In March, 1869, an act was passed entitled An act tostrengthen 
the public credit.” It is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Untied States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to remove any doubt as to 
the p of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the ned 


lic tors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations o 
laws by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereb’ 
ed and declared 


provid that the faith of the United States is solemnly pli 
to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the ob! ms of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the in- 


terest-bearing o tions of the United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has that 
the same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and sil- 
ver. But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be 
redeemed or paid before maturity, uniess at such time Uni States notes 
shall be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such 
time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the 
bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United States also 
solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. ` 
f s a BLAINE, : 
Speaker of the House WG ET emia 
8030 Fl. A. LFAX. 

Vice-President of the United States and 
President of the Senate, 
U. S. GRANT. 


Of this act the Senator from Indiana pe: VOORHEES] said 
from his place in the Senate on January 15, 1878: 


False and perfiidions as this law is known to be, yet it has at least one merit: 
It is absolutely clear and unambiguous. If human can bemadeto 
convey an unequivocal meaning, then this law Bagi ae the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to the le and to the world for payment of the national 
debt in gold and silver.“ 


Pursuing the subject further, and connecting this act with the 
act of 1873, which discontinued the coinage of silver, the same 
distinguished Senator said: 


Sir, I touch now upon an issue as old as human soci and as universal 
as the loaning of money at interest and the investment of capital for income. 
Two classes have existed in every age of on the question of money, 
All such as plow, sow, and reap; who spin, 8 and make merchandise 
for sale; who manage and work the caverns of coal and iron, and the blast- 
furnaces and forges; who construct railroads, build ships, and found cities; 
all such as are in any way p on the cause of d material 
development and who desire to keep their capital, whatever it be, and 


Approved, March 18, 1869. 


especially tha spronas of all capital, the bone and muscle of the laborer, ac- 
tively employed, constitute one Those who hve d aside from 
the active moving column of affairs and withdrawn th: ves and ail they 


own from the trade and business of the world, intending thenceforward to 
fasten their idle wealth on the productions of labor as a consumer, and not 
as an assistance, constitute the other. Of these two classes those who com- 
the first desire money to be plentiful and cheap, for they are working 
obtain it, while those who compose the latter desire money to be scarce 
and dear, because they already have it in abundance to loan and to invest at 
high rates of interest and profit, And it was in the real and actual interest 
of this latter powerful class that silver was demonetized in February, 1873, 
not beeausei was less valuable as money than gold, nor because such a 
change was demanded by the policies of foreign nations, but simply because 
retired capital desired to diminish the amount of money of every Mind cir- 
culating in the hands.of the peop 
Silver was selected as the victim for sacrifice on that occasion, because it was 
thought, on account of certain circumstances yet to be noticed. that it could 
be more successfully assailed than the other kinds of money then in exist- 
ence, Themanagers ofthe great money centers in thiscountry and in Europe 
saw with avaricious alarm the bright streams of silver beginning to increase 
in volume and in value as they flowed from the mouths of our mines, and 
now we hear from their angry throats, and from an apparently still 
newspaper which they control, a cry without ver 
inflation arising from an overproduction of the metal. They have hereto- 
fore filled the world with their hostile clamor mainly against a paper currency 
not immediately convertible into coin of Intrinsic value, but it now appease 
that therecan be, in their own amiable language, an insane inflatſon of acur- 
rency which has this very intrinsic value itself. We have heard much talk 
to prove that gold and silver are the only real money, that they have an ab- 
solute value as such ev here and atall times; but we now over that 
even these precious metals may become more abundant than is agreeable to 
those who want the 8 ‘er of money increased by 1 the 
quantity in cireulation until ity dollars will buy in a farm worth a 
sand under the foreclosure of a mortgage. 


Following this act came the coup d'état of 1873, by which Con- 

ess and the President. in ignorance of what they were doing, 

monetized silver, and thsreby amended the act of 1869, by 
making the public debt payable in gold coin instead of coin or 
its equivalent, as therein stipulated. 

The resumption act of 1875, which I incorporate as part of 
these remarks, completed the scheme, which seems not to have 
attracted the attention of the country at the time. presumably 
because neither silver nor gold was in actual circulation. The 
law is as follows: 

An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in C se assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized 9 as es er as practicable, to cause tobe coined at 
the mints of the United States silver coins of the denominations of ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty cents, of standard value, and to issue them in 
tion of an equal number and amount of fractional currency of similar de- 
nominations, or, at his discretion, he may issue such sliver coins thr 
the mints, the subtreasuries. poao e and post-offices of t 
United States; and, upon such e, he is hereby authorized and required 
to redeem an equal amount of such fractional currency until the whole 
amount of such fractional currency outstanding shall be 


le. 
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Sec. 2. That so much of section 3524 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States as provides fora of one-fifth of 1 cent for converting stand- 
ard gold bullion into 9 repealed, — hereafter no charge shall 
be made for that service. 


SEC. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, lim- 
iting the aggregate amount of circulating notes of national associ- 
ations, and is hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association 
circula notes in accordance with existing law without 

respect to ports obs aoe t; and new banking associations may be or- 
in ance with existing law without e to said aggregate 

t; and the provisions of law for the withdra and redistribution of 
national-bank currency among the several States and Territories are hereby 
repealed. And whenever, and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued 
to any such banking association, so increasing its capital or circulating 
notes, or so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess 
only of $300,000,000, to the amout of per centof the sum of national-bank 
notes soissued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue 
such redemption as such circulating notes are issued until there shall be 
outstanding the sam of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes. 
and no more. And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender 
notes then outstanding on their Bp ghee for redemption at the office of 
e t treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums 
of not less than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
ee and Bia for the redemption in this act authorized or , he 
autho: to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise fai ont and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not 
less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United 
States described in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
“An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” with like qual- 
ities, privileges, and 3 to the extent necessary to 
into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes 
pote evo roe of law inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 

ereby re; 0 

Approved January 14, 1875, 


Theeffect of this legislation was arrested by the Bland- Allison 
act of 1878 and the act suspending the resumption act, and it was 
thought by those who maintained that both metals ought to be 
used as money that even more favorable legislation would be en- 
acted later, if the law fulfilled the expectations of its friends. 
Instead of this, we are asked to retrace our stepsand restore the 
financial status of 1878. 

Mr. Speaker, we are exhorted to consent to the enactment of 
the proposed legislation—to consent to the adoption finally of the 
gold standard of values and gold basis of all our circulation, on 
the ground that we are, by refusing to do so, violating the pledges 
made to the country and preventing a Democratic Administra- 
tion from effecting promised reforms and giving promised relief. 

In refutation of that contention, by whomsoever made, in su 

rt of our contention that the continuation of such a polic: will 
be, as it has been, ruinous to the best interests of the people and 
oppremivo to the last degree, I shall cite the utterances of some 
of the most distinguished Democrats of this and the past genera- 
tions in denunciation of this same policy, now dec to be 
Democratic, and which we arejurged to support. 

I have already quoted from the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], but must add his terrific denunciation 
of those who would, as he puts it, destroy the money of the peo- 
ple and contract the volume of circulation to satisfy the greed of 
the money-changers and usurers: 


Sir, in the entire catalogue of crimes against human society not one can be 
found soawful in all its co 
ernment commits when it deli 


enforced by law to any considerable extent, except amidst broken lives. 
ruined hopes, d. „lost honor, and all the vices s from the lowest 
depths of poverty and human ry. The worst ents of war, pesti- 


der, theft, robbery, 
hue and mien curse 
medium on which to 


have been most crowded. 
The well-clothed and well-fed Pharisee may ostentatiously thank God that 
he is better than such as these, but he is not. When the strong hand 
of the Government is e. in abolishing money, and thus interposing 
between the 3 and the laboring woman and their last chance for 
bread by honest work, their sins for self-preservation are less odious to their 
merciful Father than the prayers of the usurers who have driven them to 


Itis said in highly intelligent quarters that at this hour there are three 
millions of our own people unemployed, who have no other dependence for 
food and shelter than the labor of their hands, and one-half of whom are now 
tramping from pias to uae for crumbs of charity. Pitiable and danger- 
ous spectacle! It never happened before in this land of bounteous nature, 
nor would it now but for the fact that in these later days a class has arisen 
in our midst which is benefited by the scarcity of money, and the consequent 
destruction of all those great industries which afford employment to labor. 
Nor does this frightful spectacle ap alone to our sympathy with human 
misery, deep and indescribable as that must be. The loss to the country in 
actual wealth arising from the absolute idleness of three million persons is 
very t. It has been estimated that at one dollar per day as wages it 
wo amount to enough in two years to liquidate our public debt. The 

on make the following valuable observa- 


United States monetary co: 
tions in their recent report: 

“The worst effect, however, economically considered, of falling prices is 
notupon existing property, nor upon debtors, evil as it is, but upon labor- 
ers, whom it deprives of og ined Leon and consigns to poverty, and u 
society, which it deprives of that vast sum of wealth which resides poten- 


tially in the vigorous arms of the idle workman. A 


volume of 
money transfers errhp | property unjustly and causes a concentration and 
diminution of wealth. it also impairs the value of existing — proves by 
eliminating from it that important element of value conf J ae t 
the skill, energy, and care of the debtors from whom itis wrested. But it 
does not destroy any exis property, while it does absolutel te 
all the vaines producible by the labor which it condemns to idleness. The 
estimate is not an extravagant one that there are now in the United States 
1 willing to work but who are idle because they can not ob- 
tainempioyment. This vast 3 army is increasing and will 
continue to increase as long as falling prices sh: continue to separate 
money capital, the fund out of which wages are paid from labor, and to dis- 
courage its investment in other forms of property. 

Labor, coéperating with the forces of nature, is the source of all wealth, 
and to reach the highest degree of effectiveness it must be classified through 
the aid of capital and 1 by capital du the process of production 
and be measured and paid in money, each unit of which is a sight-draft on 
all other forms of property, bearing a value in proportion to the number of 
such drafts. In order that any . reach the maximum ot material 

rity certain conditions are ind — All its labor, assisted by 
the most pig alae machinery and appliances, must be employed, and the 
fruits of industry must be justly tributed. These conditions are only 
ible when capital is absolutely protected against violence and free from 
egitimate legislative interference, and when the laborer is protected in his 
natural right to of his labor in such manner as he may prefer. They 
are utterly impossible when the money stock is s and the money 
value of property and services is decli . Howsoever at the natural 
resources of a country may be, however genial its climate, fertile its soil, in- 
enious, enterprising, and industrious its inhabitants, or free its institutions, 
the volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling, its merchants 
will be overwhelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be paralyzed, and 
destitution and distress will prevail.“ 


And also what he had to say of an act identical to the one un- 
der consideration, on the 18th of February last: 


Mr. VOORHEES. I should have voted the other Jay to take up what is 
known as the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its pas- 
sage would 9 demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one 
word of legislation. I thought the measure was au ous; I thought it an 
ou to ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from under 
the vestige of law. That isnot what we meant at Chi- 


On the 10th of January, 1878, one of the Senators from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck], than whom noman in the United States stood higher 
as a Democrat and a statesman, said in speaking to the resolu- 
tion then pending in the Senate, which is as follows: 


“ Whereas by the act entitled An act to s$ cn the public credit,’ ap- 

roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and d. that the faith of the 
Enitea States was thereby solemnly pled; to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bea ob) tions of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had ex- 
pressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
dere ease gold and silver; and 

y ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
proren July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 

coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumptionof specie pamens. 
approved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of ds of 
the United States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 
Ann anaa ‘An oot oe 5 the ne o rae — — vot iE and 

8 ereas, at the date of the of said of Congress ‘oresaid 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1800, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the ht of 412} grains each, de- 
clared by the act approved Jan 18, 1887, entitled ‘An act supplementary 
to the actentitled ‘Anact 8 a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States, to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are rors: principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; andthat to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a es 
tender in ond oer of said bonds, princi and interest, is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the 7 ge of the public creditor.” 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, as I understand the resolution and the pream- 
ble just read in the hearing of the Senate, it means that it is not only the 

ht but, those facts true, it is the duty of the Senate to vote for some 
bill restoring the standard silver dollar of 41 to the position it oc- 
cupied before its coinage was denied by the act of February 12, 1873, and be- 
fore its legal-tender quality was destroyed by the Revised Statutes in 1874. 
Believing as I do that all the recitals and conclusions in the resolution just 
read are true, and believing that there are many other equally cogent rea- 
sons why some bill having that effect should be passed by the Senate, I shall 
give my reasons for supporting such a bill, believing that I can do so as well 
now under this resolution as I could if the bill were before the Senate. 


And referring to the act of 1873, demonetizing silver, he said: 


Is it not good faith to 8 that we should repeal it? I hold my alle- 
glance to be good faith to the people of this 8 good faith to the 
yer; and when I am ac in good faith to him I am acting in good 

faith to all the creditors of the country. But I never will seek to perpetuate 
any law that has broken down all industries, contracted the currency of the 
country, and brought upon us the miseries that we now see. Thousands of 
men, able and to work, are for bread. With bounteous har- 


vests, with trouble Europe and Asia, which opens up markets to us 

withdra their competition, when the South is springing to its feet 

the States of Louisiana and Sout z God, at last have come 

to ocew =a a —— to frey Soronen ers Vermont and New 
o, all calling for ca seeking evelop the: ustries, 

now tl FFFVCVCCCCVCCCC ATAATA MAT tet tO PIO 


and say that the people of the States and of the country shall not have the 
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benefit of the silver which is uced in our own country, and that gold 
shall be n because we will not allow ourselves to 
to compete with it 

is Terased at the custom-houses. Why? Because that di- 
terest of the bondholder. Our own silver is not to be taken 
ofits of the bondholder. We can not use 
of the States, and of the corporations, 


use 
Our own pa 
minishes the 
because that would diminish the 
it to pay the debts of the railro: 


because that would vent the bondholder from selling the gold that he 
alone gets from the Government or from purchasing the property of the peo- 
e rate that he can when there is nothing else tocompete withit. As 


e at 
. well said by the Senator from Ohio Mr. Matthews] the other day, what 
has silver fallen incom nm with? Ill it not buy more land. more calico, 
more of anything than it ever did before? It is only in comparison with gold 
that it has fallen, not in comparison with property. But I can not forbear 
quoting his own words: 

“Mr. BATON. Has it not depreciated in the purchase of every product at 
home and abroad? Can you buy the same amount with the same number of 
grains of silver that you could with the corresponding degree of some other 
metal? 

“Mr, MATTHEWS. Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. EATON. I have. 

“Mr, MATTHEWS. Then I answer, and it can be demonstrated by an im- 

regnable array of facts, that silver can to-day pay more of every other 
. uct of human labor than it could in July, 1870, gold alone ex- 
cepted; lands, houses, stocks of merchandise, machinery, labor, ev: 
but gold; here, elsewhere. In Asia, in Europe, throughout this whole con- 
tinent, nowhere, measured by the average price of the co! ties 
of the world, has silver de ted the breadth of a On the contrary, 
it has maintained its tion. Itcan buy to-day more land, more houses, 
more machinery, more calico, more cotton, more eve: than it could 
in 1870, the same number of grains of the same s ess. 


The Senator from Ohio, the noblest Roman of them all, gave his 
opinion of the single standard (now orthodox Democratic doc- 
trine) in the following vigorous and trenchant language: 


Mr. THURMAN. I will tell you why I think so. There is one class of people 
if silver is remonetized all they will have to do will be 


There is no reason whatsoever for any such opinion, and the very fact that, 
h: than it was last Tharsda and 

ublic securities are 
But here we have in the re 


of $7,000, and 
$21,000,000 which we mig cent, but which we 
shall lose if we remonetize silver; and that in the face of the plain fact that 
ou issued and put on the market, where they were bought, 8700,000,000 of 
reents when silver was a full legal tender; and that in face of the fact, 
which every man knows, that if you were to the silver bill to-day 
you could refund every dollar of the public indebtedness at 41 per cent; so 
that the difference, instead of being between 4 per cent and 6 per cent, is 
tween 4 per cent and 9 per cent, even if you were to admit that you could 
not refund the public debt at 4 * cent, for no man in his senses denies that 
you can refund every dollar of it at 4} per cent. 

Then, instead of there being this sa of interest of $21,000,000 a year 
which the Secretary of the Treasury and the President assert can be done if 
we do not pass the silver bill, I defy soy man aay arithmetician to make a 
saving of more than between five and ons a year—a mere telle 
in comparison to the benefit to this country which owes 810,000, 000, 000 of 
debt, Federal, State, municipal, corporate, and individual, by the remoneti- 
zation of silver. And yet that thing goes out to this country thatthe coun- 
try is to save $21,000,000 a year by continuing the demonetization of silver 
and making gold the only standard, and pg = he better bargain with the 
purchasers of the bonds of the United States. Sir, therenever was agreater 
ve of fallacy in the wide world, in my humblejudgment. Perhaps [I assert 

t too strongly. Imay do so. I am too doubtful of my own judgment ever 
to make very strong and itive assertions, for I know very well my own 
failibility; but of all the that ever I have seen in a public document 
that proposition seems to me the most untenable. 


The debate on this resolution was elaborate and extended, 
covering directly the advantages of monometallism and bimetal- 
lism. The excerpts which I have given are fairly indicative of 
the sentiment on the Democratic side of the Chamber, and on 
its final passage by a large majority the Democrats from the 
South and West, excepting one from Georgia and one from Mis- 
sissippi, gave it their support. These sentiments were echoed 
in the House then presided over by the present distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I submit, sir, the Democratic platform, and the record the 
party has made since 1877 in defense of my refusal to support a 
policy which leads, and has led us, to gold monometallism. 

With the same conditions confronting us, so graphically de- 
scribed in the debate on the Bland bill and the Matthews reso- 
lution of 1878, we propose to apply an entirely different remedy. 

That Congress declared that the public debt should be paid iu 
gold or silver coin at the option of the Government. It declared 

or bimetallism, and as a step in that direction provided for the 
coinage of $2,000,000 per month; in other words, it gave an im- 
mediate increase of circulation of $24,000,000 per year and prom- 
ised more; it also suspended the resumption act, so as to arrest 
any further contraction of the circulation from that source. 


This wise, beneficent, and merciful legislation was denounced 

by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], then Secretary of the 
ury, as destructive of the public credit, injurious to the 

public welfare, and fraught with mischief generally. His opin- 
ion was the opinion of all that side. How far they were right, 
or rather how far they were utterly at fault, subsequent events 
have shown to their confusion. 

Now they have succeeded in obtaining legislation of an ex- 
actly opposite character. They have stimulated an exhausted 

tient by copious bleeding. They have answered the demand 
or more money by cutting off the only source of increase. They 
bave held to the continued use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and provided for the coinage of 
both on equal terms and without charge for mintage by voting 
down every 8 looking to the coinage of silver on an 
terms at all. ey have done exactly what the bankers an 
brokers and money-lenders and capitalists of the great cities of 
the New and Old World wanted done to the letter, and from this 
is to result, they predict, a restoration of confidence, revival of 
business, better prices, easier money and general prosperity. 
If they are no better informed now than they have heretofore 
proved themselves to be, we may well dread the future. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, they are for once right, and that benefi- 
cent results mag flow from our action of ay. Ifso,they will 
be entitled to all the credit, and I for one will freely accord it to 


em. 

But I sincerely trust that, with this vexed question disposed of 
for the present, we will to the consideration of other 
important matters from which good results will flow and the 
people obtain relief from the pressure of the present depression. 

I add as an appendix the Bland bill as it originally the 
House, the Bland-Allison act as finally adopted, and the Sher- 
man act of 1890. 


APPENDIX. 
BLAND AOT. 


An act to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to re- 
store its legal-tender character. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be coined, at the several 
mints of the United States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy of 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be 
the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together 
with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight 
and fineness, shall bea legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise 8 and 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any United States coin- 
age mint or assay office, to be coined into such dollars, for his benefit, upon 
the D ieena and conditions as gold bullionis deposited for coinage under 
exis aws. 

SEOC. L. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 


BLAND-ALLISON AOT. 


An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and torestore 
its legal-tender character. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be coined, at the several 
mints of the United States. silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains — 14 
of standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which sh 
be the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, to- 
gether with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like 
weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion, at the market price 
thereof, not less than two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more than 
four million dollars’ worth per month, and cause the same to be coined 
pcan eg Rigo as 8 i mo FA GOLAN ann a a e a ot 8 
carry out the foregoing provision of this act is hereby appropriated out o 
any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropeintede Amst any gain or 
seigniorage arising from t coinage shall be accounted for and paid into 
the Treasury, as vided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary 
coinage: Provided, That the amount of money, at any one time, invested in 
such silver bullion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $5,000,- 
000: And ‘provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the payment in silver of certificates of deposit issued under the pro- 
visions of section 254 of the Revised Statutes. 

Src. 2. That immediately after the passage of this act, the Presidentshall 
invite the governments of thecountriescom the Latin Union, so called, 
and of such other European nations as he may deem advisable, to join the 

ni States in a conference, to adopt a common ratio between gold and 
Silver, for the purpose of establishing, internationally, the use of bimetallic 
money, and securing fixity of relative value between those metals; such 
conference to be held at such place, in Europe or in the United States, at 
such time within six months, as may be mutually agreed upon by the execu- 
tives of the governments joi in the same, whenever the governments so 
een or any three of them, shall have signified their ess to unite 

n the same. 

The President shall, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
ed nts three co oners, who shall attend such conference on behalf of 
the United States, and shall report the doings thereof to the President, who 
shall transmit the same to 9 

Said commissioners shall receive the sum of $2,500, and their reason- 
able expenses, to be approved by the Secretary of State; and the amount 
necessary to pay such compensation and expenses is hereby appropriated 
out of ig Seca in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

SEC. 3. at any holder of the coin authorized by this act may Aopo the 
same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than 810, and receive therefor certificates of not less than 810 
each, corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. 
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The coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in 
for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so re- 


ma; reissued. 
SEO. 4. Sees ADA parte OE ee VINA She PEOVOSA OF Eee 


ACT OF JULY 1, 1890, 
Directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted Aa Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to purchase. from time to time, silver bullion to the 
be offered in each month, 


at the market price thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371.25 ins of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment of such purchases of silver on ‘Treas’ notes 
of the United States the Secretary of the Treasury, in such 


Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the . of the 
United States, or at the office ot any assistant treasurer of the Uni 

and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount of 
such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver and 
the bullion standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the Treas- 
ury by such notes; such notes shall be a legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract, and be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and ail publ.c dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such notes, 
al banking association, may be counted 


redeem such notes in . or . bern 
tates to main- 


shall be subject to the ain ong agree: of existing law and the regulations of the 
mint service governing t 
ver con and the amount of 3 or deductions, if any, to be made. 
SEC. 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character,” as requires the month} and coinage of the 
same into silver dollars of not less than 22,000,000, nor more than , 000, 000 
worth of silver bullion, is hereby 
th of this act the balances stand: 


as a miscellaneous receipt, the Treasurer of the United States shall 
Foieom from the general cas F notes of said 
banks which come into his possession subject to redemption; and upon 


the certiticate of the Comptroller of the Currency that such notes have been 
received by him and that they have been destroyed, and that no new notes 
will be issued in their place, reimbursement of their amount shall be made 
to the Treasurer, under such tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, from an . hereby created, to be known as na- 
tiona]-bank notes, redemption account; but the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the deposits received under section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, 


every national bank to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States a sum equal to per cent — to be held 
and used for the redemption of its circulating notes; and the balance re- 


maining of the deposits so 1, at the close of each month, be re- 


on the monthly public debt statement as debt of the United States 


no interest. 
SR. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its pas- 


sage. 


Election Laws. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 29, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— z 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Weare now entering upon the discussion of 
laws which seek to carry our Government back to its or 

rinciples and its original purity. While the gentleman from 
e [Mr. GILLETT] was speaking, I recollected how 
differently hisancestors in New England considered the relative 
power of the Federal and the State government. I recollect-d that 
on one occasion. when Gen. Washington visited the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, notwithstanding his great reputation, acquired during 
the war of the Revolution, notwiths the fact that he was 


to call upon him, bacause he said, 
reputation, notwithstanding he was the first 


great conqueror to the field of early military achievements, 
notwithstanding he is President of the United States, notwith- 
standing he is visiting the greatCommonwealth over which I 
Pome et the office of governor of Massachusetts is so much 
igher that of President ofthe United States, that he must 
call upon me first.” N on the Democratic side.] 
In confirmation of this position assumed by Governor Hancock, 
I hold in my hand Bancroft’s Life of Washington, which gives 
an account of Washington’s triumphant tour n Massachu- 
setts in October and November, 1789. : 

The account of this journey is found on poges 389 to 393. It 
gives an account of his visiting the scene of his first campaign 
of the Revolution. It says, page 

ded, and all 


In every 
classes of 


390: 
business was 


tachment. Mili z 0 and triumphal arches a 
him in those populous towns at which he stopped, and so fully was the 
ublic curiosity by his journey, that the newspapers of the day 


And in all this triumphal journey suronga the great State of 
Massachusetts there is no mention that he had, the honor of 
meeting the governor of that Commonwealth. 

On page 391 the great historian says: 

At Cambrid the Lleutenant-governor and council of Massachusetts 
Waited upon and accompanied him to Boston, escorted by a numerous 
collection of citizens, under the direction of the marshal of the district, and 
the sheriff ot Suffcl«. 

The historian then proceeds to give an account of the pro- 
cession as it advanced towards and entered Boston, passing 
through triumphal arches, and says: 
2e by cotapeties Sf arton . N e 
ant-governer and comei L the marahal and sheriff, — to. the Statehouse. 

I am the fortunate possessor of a rare and very valuable book 
giving the 5 of the Wolcott family. Mr. Wolcott, being 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, a correspondence 
took place regarding the efforts of Senator Trumbull and his 
friends to secure the promotion of that distinguished Senator to 
the position of lieutenant-governor of Connecticut. The burden 
of the correspondence was, that, on account of Senator Trumbull’s 
long and distinguished service, he was entitled to promotion from 
United States Senate to the office of lieutenant-governor of Con- 
necticut. 

Gen. Trumbull was a very distinguished man, he was pay- 
master-general and aid-de-camp to Gen. Washington during the 
Revolution; he was elected to the First, Second, and Third Con- 

, and was S er of the House of Representatives. 

In referring to n. Perley Poore’s work I find it stated that 
after holding these offices he ‘‘ was elected United States Sena- 
tor in 1793, but resigned when elected, in 1796, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Connecticut.” 

We here see an instance of a statesman resigning his seat in 
the United States Senate to accept the place of presiding officer 
of the senate in the State of Connecticut. 

I mention these facts, Mr. Speaker, to show how differently 
State sovereignty and State importance, as com with Fed- 
eral sovereignty and Federal importance, were viewed at that 
day and are viewed at this time. : 

fore I proceed with my ch I will remind the gentleman 
from Massachusetts of the views of some of the distinguished 
statesmen of that State. In the Constitutional Convention that 
disiinguished gentleman, Elbridge Gerry, who became governor 
of Massachusetts and Vice-President of the United States, and 
who held many other offices of trust from the le of that 
great Commonwealth, stated in the Convention that he should 
oppose the Constitution because of the power of Congress over 
the places of election; and I will also, while on this subject, call 
attention to the fact that a part of the opposition in the conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, which finally ratified the Constitution, 


was based upon the fact that the second part of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Constitution gave, in certain 5 the power 
to Co to pass the character of laws which we stand here 


now to determine, in the name of the Constitution, to re from 
the statutes of our country. I read from page 176 of Elliot’s 
Debates, volume 1: 


The convention having im discussed and fully considered the Con- 
stitution for the United States of Ameri t.s 

Do, in the name and in behalf of bear pe of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
3 assent to and ratify the Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

And, as it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in = said 2 epee 1 the fears * quiet the 
appronta good people o! Commonwealth, and more 
e A OCUALIF GUATA Against — administration of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, the convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations 
and provisions be 8 into the said Constitution: 
That not 


tion of the t article but in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse to 
make the tions therein mentioned, or shall make regulations subver- 
sive of the ts of the people to a free and equal representation in Con- 
gress, agreeably to the Constitution. 


And tear as an admonition which it seems incredible that 

any one wo å neglect, the people in the convention enjoined 

n their representatives in Congress to at all es exert all 

eir influence and use all reasonable and legal methods to ob- 
tain said alteration in the Constitution. 

The language used by this great body of men was as follows (I 
read from page 178): 

And the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, enjoin it — their representatives in Congress at all times, 
until the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered, agree- 

to the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their infiuence 
use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the said 
alterations and provisions in such manner as is provided in the said article. 

Mr. Speaker, I might go on to mention some other speeches 
of great men of Massachusetts in that convention. The gentle- 
man himself knows that it was with great difficulty that a ma- 
jority was obtained for the ratification, simply because of the fear 
that Congress would some day enact such laws as those which 
weare here endeavoring to repeal. A verydistinguished orator 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Samuel Nason, who lived in that part of 
Massachusetts which is now Maine, and who, on accountof hiselo- 

uence, was called the Patrick Henry of the North,” speaking on 

clause of the Constitution on the very last day that the 
Massachusetts convention discussed it, said (I read from Mr. 
Nason s speech, Elliott, volume 1, pages 139 and 141): 

Great Britain, sir, first attempted to enslave us by declaring her laws su- 
preme, and that she had a right to bind us in allcases whatever. What, sir, 
Toused the Americans e off the yoke pre rae ne It was this 


measure, the power to do which we are now about to gress. And 
here, ce of this honorable body to permit me to make a 


ag apa rene soliberty, Liberty TTN t good: thou faires 
a trophe A y ou gi : ou t pro 
ery! With thee I wish to live; with thee I wish to dia! Pardon me if Pareo 


a tear on the peril to which she is exposed. Ican not, sir, see this brightest of 
ewels tarnis 5 awe worth ten thousand worlds! And shall we part with 
O soon? no 

Gentlemen ask, can it besup thata Constitution so pregnant with dan- 

ger could come from the Hanan OF tices who framed it? 25 

We now come, sir, to the fourth section. Let us see: The time, place, and 
manner of holding elections shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof. No objection to this; but, sir, after the fash of lightning comes 
the peal of thunder: “ But Congress may at any time alter them.” 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, every one in this Hall could have heard 
this eloquent patriot. $ 

Mr. Nason continued: 


But, sir, I hes f by this power Co. may, if bros pinnae, order the elec- 
tion of Federal Re tatives for husetts to be at Great ton 
or Machias, and at such a time, too, as shall put it in the power of a few art- 
ful and designing men to get themselves elected at their pleasure. 


Applause.] s : 
r. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir; for a question. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. The question was brought 
before the convention as the gentleman states, but did the con- 
vention ratify the view of the case which he his presented? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The convention only accepted 
the Constitution with a proviso that an amendment should be 
made depriving Congress of any authority, in any event, to have 
anything to do with the elections in the States. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. An amendment was pro- 
posed as the gentleman indicates. but was it ratified? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The records of the convention 
of Massachusetts which ratified the Constitution state that a res- 
olution was adopted that it was the opinion of the convention 
that certain amendments should be made to the Constitution, 
and the only one they mention was that the Constitution be so 
amended as not to allow Congress to exercise the powers vested 
in it by the first section of the fourth article, except when the 
State she ul neglect or refuse to make the re ons therein 
mentioned or shall make regulations subversive of the rights of 
the people and a free and equal representation in Congress. 
And the convention en it upon their representatives in 
Congress at all times, until the alterations and provisions afore- 
said have been considered, to exert all their influence and use 
all resonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the 
said alterations and provisions. 

The record also shows that eightother States, in like manner, 
demanded that this last clause of the fourth section should be 
obliterated. 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a section of the country that is prob- 
ably more interested in the repeal of this election law than any 
other partof the United States. For twenty years the Southern 
people have suffered anny from the exercise of the powers 
given to the Federal judges by thislaw. Only in the last elec- 
tion in the district which I have the honor to represent, where 
the Democratic vote was 15,607, the Republican vote 11,808, and 


the Farmers’ Alliance vote 2,299, the executive committees of 
these parties presented to the judge a list of the men that they 
desired appointed as 3 in certain precincts. 

- The judge appointed in each of these precincts a Republican 
and a Farmers’ Alliance man or Populist, and when the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Democratic party went 
to the judge and asked that the great 5 has twice 
gero 5 3 ee nied are eee 

ve at those po t was refused; the ju sa; ere 
were three parties, and he had a right to 9 two that 
should be represented at those polls. Yet the ju knew that 
at that very time the Farmers’ Alliance or Populist party was 
acting in concert with the Republican party in its attempts to 
defeat the Democratic candidates. 

Twelve yearsago, in an election in which supervisors were ap- 
pointed by this same judge, another abuse arose. And I wish to 
say now that, as compared with other Federal judges, this one, 
in all ordinary matters, is as kind-hearted, as just, and as hon- 
orable as the average people of our country—I will say as the 
average of the best pea of our country; but by this contami- 
nation of mixing up judicial powers with political elections, he 
was induced to be guilty of these great wrongs against 8 

In the election of 1880 the State officers were compelled by an 
imperative law to exclude from the count a few ballots which 
were made up in flagrant violation of the law. So much were 
they in violation of the law, that all the judges, Republican and 
Democratic, concurred in rejecting them. Ballots of that de- 
fective character were cast for both candidates, and invariably 
where they were rejected for one they were rejected for both. 
The judges of election made their report, stating why these bal- 
lots were 5 and the number of them that had been re- 
jected, and also inclosing the ballots with the report. 

In order to exercise the power which the Federal courts then 
claimed a number of the best citizens of that country were 
arrested and dragged before the Federal courts. In order to se- 
cure conviction, that same Federal judge appointed asa jury com- 
missioner a Greenbacker, a man who belonged toa party that 
was acting in concert with the Republican party. the conse- 
quence was that out of thirty jurymen summoned twenty-eight 
were Republicans; and when a jury was empaneled, out of the 
twelve Republicans empaneled to uy these men six were de- 
serters from the Confederate army who had afterwards joined 
the Federal army. When the trial came on, after propounding 
the usual questions to the jurymen, the judge of t court, in 
order to make certain that there should be no doubt as to con- 
viction, put, in addition, these questions to each juryman: 

Dogon hold any opinion apon the subject of the Federal election laws, so 
called. or upon the subject of prosecutions thereunder, which would induce 
vou to refuse to convict a person indicted under said laws if the facts set 
forth in the indictment are proven against him, or if the court directs that 
upon the facts proven it is your duty to convict? 

o you hold any opinion upon the constitutional power of Co: to 
punish State election officers for acts of omission or commission at elections 
for members of Congress which would induce 
officers when indicted under the laws of the 
omission or commission, if the facts set forth in the nt are proven 


against them, or if the court directs you that, upon the facts proved, it is 
your duty to convict? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, some of those jurors were uncouth, illit- 
erate colored men, and I ask this to consider the ludicrous 
picture of an ignorant negro standing in front of a Federal judge 
and having propounded to him a question upon which the ju 
of the Supreme Court have differed. But, Mr. S er, that 
extremely ludicrous picture was presented in the trial of honor- 
able, high-toned citizens, in the city of Huntsville, in the Federal 
court, presided over by Judge Bruce. 

The next question was : 

Are you.sensible of any bias or 


ejudice of any character which would 
prevent you from rendering a v ot of guilty Apar ken the defendants it the 
court should you that, 


upon the facts proven, it is your duty to ren- 
der such a 


Of course if the person examined answered these questions in 
the negative it showed that he had not the same opinion as the 
prosecuting officer. and he was told to stand aside. If he an- 
swered in the affirmative, it showed that he was pledged to con- 
vict, and he was told to take his seat. And that farce was called 
a judicial trial. 

In reading the history rat, fa we have seen how Jeffreys 
and other judicial despots ed juries after they were impan- 
eled, but this is the first time I have ever read in history of a 
judge deliberately packing a jury in the presence of the accused 
and of the public. 

All these questions were published in 
a paper owned by the court officials and 
and in giving these rulings they say: 

The organization Monday of the present jury for the trial of election 


3 pene of Huntsville, 
ited by one of them, 


cases led to arguments as to the right to challenge for cause, 
8 Bruce, permitted the jury to be examined as to bias, opin- 
on, 
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And these were the questions which were asked to ascertain 
their bias, their opinion, and their prejudice. 

Mr. Speaker, let us go back and make a very brief review of 
the manner in which this Government under which we live was 
formed. The Articles of Confederation declared— 


Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde 
porer, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Co’ 

elegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 

After the war of the Revolution some very distinguished men 
proposed that a meeting should be held at Annapolis to discuss 
the subject of forming ‘‘a more perfect union.” Only a few 
members met there—representatives from but three States—and 
they issued an address, which resulted in the Convention which 
met in Philadelphia and framed the Constitution. I want very 
briefly to show how the paragraph which we are discussing be- 
came a part of the Constitution of our country. After the Con- 
vention was convened, electing George Wash m as presi- 
dent, Mr. Pinckney presented the first draft of the Constitution, 
containing among other things this declaration: 

Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elections by 
the ple for the House of Delegates; and the House of Delegates shall be 
the judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of the members. 

Mr. Hamilton also prepared a draft, which I shall not read, 
but which was in very much the same line. Other drafts were 
prepared. Finally, on the 23d of July, it was unanimously re- 
solved (I read from Journal of the Convention as filed by the 
Secretary of State, page 199): 

That the proceedings of the Convention for the establishment of a national 
. except What r the supreme executive, be ref toa 
committee, for the purpose of reporting a constitution conformably to the 
proceedings aforesaid. 

On the 24th (page 201) the convention chose this committee on 
detail by ballot. It consisted of Hons. John Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, afterward Chief Justice; Edmund dolph, of Vir- 
ginia, afterward Washington’s Attorney-General and Secretary 
of State: Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, afterward Senator, Chief Justice, and envoy to 
France; and James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, afterward on the 
Supreme Bench. On the 26th the proceedings and resolution 
were referred. The clause affecting the election of members of 
Congress, as shown by the Journal, page, 207, and by Elliot, vol- 
ume 5, page 375, was: 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States for the term of two years. 

The Paes to the Convention by Mr. Pinckney on May 
29, and by Mr. Patterson on June 15 were also referred to the 
committee on detail, after which the Convention adjourned until 
August 6 (Journal, page 214, and Elliot, page 376). The arti- 
cles in Mr. Pinckney’s plan with regard to elections of members 
of Congress were (Elliot, page 139, and Journal, pages 72 and 
73): 


ndence, and every 
‘ederation expressly 


ARTICLE V. 


Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elections by 
the people for the House of Delegates, and the House of Delegates shall be the 
judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. 

Mr. Patterson’s plan is on page 191 of Elliot and 123 of the 
Journal. It has no provision for the election of Congressmen, 
but it authorizes Congress to elect a Federal Executive. None 
of the plans presented conferred any power upon Congress to 
either make or alter any regulations affecting the election of 
members of Congress, and no suggestions of that character had 
been made to thè Convention. On August 6 Mr. Rutledge sub- 
mitted the report of the committee of detail. 

FIRST SUGGESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 
The article we are discussing was in these words (Elliot, page 
221) ARTICLE VL 


Sec. 1. The times, and places, and manner of hold 
members of each House shall be prescribed by the 
but their provisions concerning them may, at any d 
Legislature of the United States. 

This was the first utterance of a member of the Convention 
giving Congressany power to alter regulations of States regard- 
ing elections, or to allow the Federal Government or the Federal 
Congress any control in any event with regard to elections of 
members of Congress. A motion was made to strike out the 
clause which I have justread. This led toa long debate, and 
the only arguments made in favor of the retention of the clause 
was, that it might be necessary, in order to insure the preserva- 
tion of the Government, thatelections should be in some measure 
controlled by Federal authority, because, as it was said, States 
might refuse to adopt any re tions by which members of Con- 
gress could be elected. I read this clause, as finally agreed upon, 
from Elliot's Debates, page 402: 


The times, and places, and manner of holding elections of members of each 
House shall be prescribed by the cs meget of each State, respectively; 
but regulations in each of the fore; ng cases may at any time be made or 
al by the Legislature of the United States. 


the elections of the 
lature of each State; 
e, be altered by the 


* 


On the 10th of September, after the Convention had been in ses- 
sion several months, this clause, together with other parts of the 
Constitution, was referred to a committee on style,” who re- 
ported it back in this language: 

The times, places, and manner of ho) elections for Senators and 5 7 


resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature the 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations. 

On September 14 a further amendment was made, which placed 
the paragraph in the Constitution in the language as it now ap- 

rs. ; 

The Constitution was then submitted to the different States 
for ratification, and I have already read the action of the State 
of Massachusetts in demanding that that clause should be modi- 
fied so as to deprive the Congress of any power to legislate upon 
or undertake to regulate the subject. 

The next State to act was New York, and after a discussion 
of the subject and after passing a resolution which was to the 
effect that New York only ratified the Constitution upon con- 
dition that this clause should be modified and that the second 
paragraph should be stricken out so as to take from Congress 
any power on the subject, that t State finally adop the 
Constitution. So that New York adopted the Constitution, to- 
gether with a resolution pre by Mr. Jay, afterwards Su- 
preme Justice, and it was adopted with the full confidence that 
the clause of the Constitution should be changed so as to take 
from Congress the power with re to elections and submit 
that question entirely to the people of the different States. 

In the New York convention this matter seems to have been 
vory fully discussed. 

n June 25 Mr. Samuel Jones, a member of the committee on 
rules, said (I read from page 289): 

He did not think it right that Congress should have the power of prescrib- 
be, bed altering the time, place, and manner of holding elections. 

e apprehended that the clause might be so construed as to deprive the 
States of an essential right which, in the true design of the Constitution, 
was to be reserved to them. 

He therefore wished the clause might be explained, and proposed for the 
Lge} jo the following amendment: 

“Resolved, As the opinion of this committee, that nothing in the Constitu- 
tion now under consideration shall be construed to authorize the Congress 
to make or alter any regulations in any State tie esti the times, places, or 
manner of hold élections for Senators or presentatives, unless the 
Legislature of such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations 
for the purpose, or from any circumstance be incapable of making the same, 
and then only until the Legislature of such State shall make provision in 
the premises. 

CHIEF JUSTICE JAY DEFINES POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


200% Jay replied to these remarks (I read from pages 289 and 


The Hon. Mr. Jay said that as far as he understood the ideas of the gentle- 
man, he seemed to have doubts with respect to this paragraph, and feared it 
might be misconstrued and abused. e said that every government was 
imperfect unless it had a power of preserving itself. Suppose that by desi, 
or accident the States should neglect to a Representatives; certainly 
there should be some constitutional remedy for this evil. The obvious mean- 
ing of the paragraph was, thatif this neglect should take place Congress 
should have power, by law, to support the Government and prevent the dis- 
e of the Union. He believed this was the design of the Federal Con- 
vention. ‘ 


Hon. Richard Morris, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Jay con- 
tinued the argument, but not one word was suggested indicating 
the W of such a constitutional interpretation as is in- 
sisted upon by the advocates of this bill. 

Mr. Smith then proposed that the Constitutionshould provide 
that each State should be divided into districts. 

Mr. Duane replied, expounding some good Democratic prin- 
ciples. I read from page 291: 


If the proposed mode of election be the best, the Legislature of this State 
will undoubtedly adoptit. * * * Sir, how do we know the proposal will 
be ble to the other States? Is every State to be sampa to adopt 
our ideas on all subjects? If the gentleman will reflect, I believe he will 
doubtful of the propriety of these umga. Will it not seem EOR 
thatany one State should presume to dictate to the Union? As the Consti- 
bees stands it will be in the power ofeach State toregulate this important 


t. 
nue the Legislatures do their duty, the exercise of their discretion is 
sufficiently secured. Sir, this measure woudl carry with it a presumption 
which I should be sorry to seein the acts of this State. It is jaying down as 
a principle that whatever may suit our interest or fancy should be imposed 
upon our sister States. is does not seem to correspond with that modera- 
tion which I hope to see in all the proceedings of this convention. 


On July 11,1788(I read from pages 355 and 356), Mr. Jay moved 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, That the Constitution under con- 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention. 

Resolved further, as the opinion of the committee, That such parts of the said 
Constitution as may be thought doubtful, ought to be explained, and that 
. . may be deemed useful, or expedient, ought to be rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Jay was supported by Mr. Chancellor Li ton and Mr. Chief-Justice 
Morris, and opposed by Mr. Melancton Smith. e debates on this motion 
continued till Tuesday, the 15th of July. when Mr. Smith moved, as an amend- 
ment, to add to the tirst resolution proposed by Mr. Jay, so that the same, 
when amended, should read as follows: 

~“ Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, That the Constitution under con- 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention; upon- condition, never- 
theless, that untila convention shall be called and convened for propor 
amendments to the said Constitution * * + that the Congress will ao 
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make or alter any regulation in this State respecting the time, places, and 
maner of holding elections for Senators or Representatives, uniess the Leg- 
islature of this State should neglect or refuse to make laws or r tions 
for the purpose, or from i circumstances beincapable of making the same; 
and that in those cases such power will only be exercised until the Legisla- 
ture of this State shall make provision in the premises.“ 

I now read from pages 357 and 358: 

On July 23 Mr. Jones moved that the words “on condition“ in the resolu- 
tion should be obliterated and the words in full confidence” substituted; 
which was carried. 

The vote was 31 to 29, and on July 26 the Constitution was thus 
conditionally ratified by a vote of 30 to 27. 

After rati ying the Constitution the convention adopted a reso- 
lution, which I will read from volume 11, part 2, page 321, 
Twenty-seventh Congress, April, 1842: 

And the convention do, in the name and on behalfof the people of the State 
of New York, enjoin it upon their representatives in Congress to exert all 
their influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the 
es Ag amendments to the said Constitution in the manner prescribed 
therein. 

And among the amendments the representatives from New 
York were enjoined to secure was the following: 


That the Congress shall not make or alter any ation in any State re- 

specting the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or 

presentatives, unless the lature of such State shall neglect or refuse 

to make laws or regulations for the Spar noes or from any circumstance be 

incapable of making the same; and then only until the Legislature of such 
State shall make provision in the premises, 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 

The next State was North Carolina; and that State, after a 
long time, refused to ratify the Constitution, I think simply and 
solely on the ground of that clause; and it finally, following 
the lead of the other States, adopted the Constitution with the 
recommendation that Congress shall not pass any laws regard- 
ing elections, ping eb tse the Legislature of any State shall 
neglect, refuse, or disabled by invasion or rebellion to pre- 
scribe the same. 

In North Carolina there was a stormy time, vory langel due 
to the fear that improper use would be made of this pe ive 
and conditional power given to Congress with reference to the 
time and manner of electing Senators and Representatives. 

The convention met July 21,1788, and elected Samuel Johnson 
its president after much discussion anddebate. I read from De- 
bates in Convention in North Carolina, page 210. It was finally 


Resolved, That a declaration ot rights * + ought tobe laid beforeCon- 

gress, and the convention of the States that shall or may be called for the 

of arcmin Å the said Constitution, for their consideration, previous 

tothe ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of 
North Carolina. 


They included proposed amendments to the Constitution, and 
po ; 


rominent among these was the following, which I will read 
rom page 214: 
17. That Co: shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, 


or manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either 
of them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or 
be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same. 

On August 2 (L read from page 216)— 

Mr. Iredell moved that the report be amended to read: 

That, this convention having fully deliberated onthe Constitution, + + è 
they do therefore, on behalf of the State of North Carolina, and the good 
people thereof, and by virtue of the authority to them delegated, ratify the 
said Constitution on the part of this State; and they do at the same time 
recommend that as early as possible the following amendments to the said 
Constitution may be Walen for the consideration and adoption of the 
several States in the on in one of the modes prescribed by the fifth 
article thereof.“ 

But the feeling against Federal encroachments was so strong, 
that the vote really amounted to a rejection of the Constitution, 
184 being against it and 84 for it. 

It is true that after the people of North Corolina had read the 
proceedings of conventions of other States, and had by this and 
other means become convinced that the Federal Government 
would not attempt to regulate the manner of conducting elec- 
tions in States, on November 21, 1789, they, in convention as- 
sembled, ratified the Constitution. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 


The Pennsylvania convention met November 21, 1787, and 
elected Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg president. 

This great State came with similar views upon this subject, 
and Mr. Wilson, who was a member of the committee of details 
in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia, and afterwards 
on the Supreme Bench, spoke on thissubject, and urged the same 
plan of procedure to be adopted. The State of Pennsylvania 
adopted the Constitution with the same conditions and the same 
limitations. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. McKean discussed the clause of the pro- 
posed Constitution which referred to elections. 

They were both earnest advocates of the establishment of a 
Federal Government. On page 296 Mr. Wilson says: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Representatives ma 
be altered b; ress. This power, sir, has been Shown to be necessary, 
not only on some particular occasions, but even to the very existence of the 


Federal Government. I have heard some very improbable suspicions in- 
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tions is 5 by the Congress it will (Š to correct the improper regula- 
tions of a particular State. 

On pages 313 and 316 Mr. McKean enumerates objections which 
had been urged against the Constitution, and particularly dwells 
upon apprehensions which had been expressed— 

That the Congress may by law deprive the electors of 2 fair choice of their 
Representatives by fixing improper times, places, and modes of election. 

Mr. McKean said (page 316): 

Annual Congresses are expressly secured; they have only a power given to 
them to take care that the elections shall be at convenient and suitable times 
and places, and conducted ina per manner; and I can not discover why 
we may not intrust these culars to the representatives of the United 
States with as much safety as to those of the individual States. 

In some States the electors vote viva voce, in others by ballot; they ought 
to be uniform, and the elections held on the same day throughout the United 
States, to prevent corruption or undue influence. 

The Pennsylvania convention ratified the Constitution, but 
coupled with that action a recommendation that the instrument 
be amended by adding these words: 


That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations con- 
cerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Representa- 
tives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make regulations 
for the p ; and then only for such time as such neglect or refusal 
shall continue, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 

New Hampshire then came,and her discussion upon this im- 
portant eect dealt largely with this second part of the fourth 
section. That State only ratified the Constitution with thecon- 
dition that her representatives should use every power to carry 
out that same view; and prescribing not only the striking out of 
the clause which gave that authority, but prescribing in words 
that it should never be exercised except in cases where a State 
should neglect or refuse to make the regulations. 

New Hampshire ratified the Constitution on June 20, 1788, but 
recommended that the following alterations be introduced in said 
Constitution (Iread from Elliot's Debates, volume 4, page 214): 


That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth 
section of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect or refuse 
to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regulations sub- 
versive of the hts of the people to a free and equal representation in 
Congress. Nor shall Congress in any case make regulations contrary to a 
free and equal representation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


South Carolina then adopted the Constitution, and that State 
also passed resolutions of the same character. They, however. 
at the same time passed a resolution that it shall be the stand- 
ing instructions ofallsuch Delegates as may hereafter be elected 
to represent the State in the General Government to exert 
their utmost abilities and influence to effect an alteration of the 
Constitution conformably to the resolutions which the conven- 
tion had adopted. 

South Carolina was probably more emphatic than other States 
in expressing her views as to the importance of reserving en- 
tirely to the States the right of prescribing the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections of members of Congress. 

In ratifying the Constitution, on May 23, 1788, that State in- 
sisted upon submitting the following recommendation, which I 
read from Elliot’s Debates, yolume 4, page 213: 


And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to 
the several States and the freedom of the people under the operations of a 
general government that the right of preserfoing the manner, time, and 

laces of holding the elections to the eral Legislature should be forever 

nseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, conven- 
tion doth declare that the same ought to remain to all posterity a tual 
and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interference of the Gen- 
eral Government, except in cases where the Legislatures of the States shall 
refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of 
the said Constitution. 

The convention was so earnest with regard to this important 
subject that the last action before adjournment was the adoption 
of the resolution which I read from page 214: 

Resolved, That it be a standing instruction to all such Delegates as 
hereafter be elected to . State in the General Government te 
exert their utmost abilities and influence to effect an alteration of the Con- 
stitution conformably to the aforegoing resolution. 

This resolution immediately precedes the signature of the 
distinguished president of the convention, Hon. Thomas Pinck- 
ney. 

THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 

The Virginia delegates in the Constitutional Convention took 
the most emphatic grounds against the clause which we are now 
considering. Mr. Madison is said to have favored giving Con- 
gress the contingent power, but when you read all of his speeches 
on the subject you see that he was not in favor of the exercise 
of this authority except where the States have failed to exercise 
their rights in the election of Representatives, His argument 
was that it should be used only when necessary to prevent the 
disruption of our Government by the failure to elect a quorum in 
the National Legislature. 

The Virginia convention met the 2d day of June, 1788, and 
Hon. Edmund Pendleton was elected president and Mr. Benja- 
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min Harrison was appointed chairman of the committee on cre- 
dentials. 
I can not pretend to igive more than a cursory glance at the 
roceedings, but it is quite clearly shown that the convention 
d not favor those features which gave any power to Congress 
to in any event make regulations as to the election of its mem- 
bers. 
On June 14 (I read from page 276, Elliot’s Debates, volume 2): 
Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman, who had been in the 
Federal Convention, would give information respecting the clause concern- 
ing elections. He wished to know why Congress an ultimate control 
over place, and manner of elections of Representatives, and the 
time and manner of that of Senators, and also why was an exception 
as to the place of electing Senators. 
Mr. Mabisox. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the exception was that if Con- 
could fix the place of choosing the Senators, it mightcompel the State 
1 to elect them in a different place from that of their usual ses- 
sions, which would produce some inconvenience and was not necessary for 
the object of regulating the elections. But it was necessary to give the 
General Government a control over the time and manner of choos: the 
Senators to prevent its own dissolution. „ + * It was found im le to 
fix the time, place, and manner of the election of Representatives in the 
Constitution. It was found necessary toleave the regulation of these, inthe 
to the State governments, as being best acquainted with the situ- 
ation of t to the control of the General Government, in 


the general regulations to the latter. Were they exclusively under the con- 
trol of the State governments, the General Government 9 y be dis- 
solved. perly by the State tures, the 


But if they be regulated pro 
control will very probably never be exercised, 


It will therefore be seen that Mr. Madison contended that the 


only purpose of giving contingent power to Congress in this 
— à was to prevent a dissolution of the Government by the 


failure of the States to provide laws for the election of members 
of Congress, 
I dwell at some length upon the remarksof Mr. Nicholas, 


who strongly advocated the retention of the clause which gave 
Congress the secondary and contingent authority to make or 
alter regulations regarding the election of members of Congress. 


* MR. NICHOLAS DEFINES THE SCOPE OF THE CLAUSE. 

There is another objection, which has been echoed from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, that Congress may alter the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections; that they may direct the place of elections to be where it 
will be im ble for those who have a right to vote toattend; forinstance, 
that they may order the freeholders of Albemarle to vote in the county of 
Princess Anne, or vice versa, or ections otherwise in such a man- 
ner 8 8 to defeat their purpose and lay them entirely under the infiu- 
ence 


43 myself that from an attentive Consideration of this wer it will 
appear t it was essen y necessary to give it ngress, as 
without R there could have been no security for the General Government 
against the State Legislatures. - 

It will be observed that Mr. Nicholas urges the retention of 
the clause upon the same grounds as Mr, Madison, that it might 
be necessary in case the States should neglect to make the needed 
regulations, or, to use Mr. Madison’s words, fail or refuse alto- 
gethtr.” Mr. Nicholas then proceeds: 

What, Mr. Coenen is the danger a hended in this case? If I under- 
stand it right, it must be that N cause the elections to be held 
in the most inconvenient places and at so inconyenient a time and in such a 
manner as to give them the most undue influence over thechoice; nay, even 
to prevent the elections from being held at all, in order to perpetuate them- 
selves. But what would be the consequence of this measure? 

It would be this, sir, that Congress would cease to exist; it would destroy 
the Congress itself; it would absolutely bean act of suicide; and therefore 
itcan never be expected. 

This alteration, so much eee be made by law; that 18, with 
the concurrence of both bran of the islature. 

Will the House of Representatives, the members of which are chosen only 
tor two years and who depend on the people for their reélection, agree to 

such an alteration? 

It is unreasonable to suppose it. 


Here we see this Virginian a century pgo exguing with his 
fellow-delegates in convention assembled, and ting that 
Congress would never even alter the time for persone. Saaana 
for members of Congress. He then continues, page 39: 

But 5 admit for a moment that they will What would be the conse- 


of passing such a law? 
It would be, sir, that after the on of the two at the next 


years, 
election, they would either choose such men as would alter the law or they 
would resist the Government. 

An enlightened people will never suffer what was established for their 
security to be perverted to an act of tyranny. 

Mr. Nicholas then says: 

It may be said, perhaps, that resistance would then become vain; Congress 
are vested with the power of raising an army. To which I say, that if ever 
Congress shall have an army sufficient for 8 and dis to 
execute their unlawful commands, before they would act under this 2 
they would yau off the mask and declare themselves absolute. 

Loslalaiure the power of fixing te dine, places and TOATE OE AOIS GISO, 
ure the power o ng the time, and manner of ho! ec- 
tions? The posse abuse here complained of never can happen as long as 
the people of the United States are virtuous. 
as they continue to havesentiments of freedom and ind nce, 
. e 3 nee eno eee ce ary oo an idea as this 
e n poses, © e will eat their mpt choosing other 
Fepresentatives who will alver the law. 
HE CALLS THE LAW NOW UNDER DISCUSSION. UNLAWFUL AND WICKED. 


I call especial attention to the fact that this r—one of 
those who ratified the Constitution—refers to such a law as the 


one we propose to repeal as unlawful, and hespeaks of an attempt 
on the part of Congress to enact such a measure asan unlawful at- 


temptand he contends that Con; s would not be wicked enough 
to harbor so absurd an idea. Nicholas continues: 
If the State Legislature, by accident. design, or other cause, would not 


ere might be no election till the 
were to have been chosen; and as this would 
eventually nion, it ought to be guarded against, and it 
could only guarded against by giving this discretionary power to the 
Congress, of altering the time, place, and manner of holding the elections, 


This language clearly shows that those who framed and ratified 
the Constitution never contemplated the exercise of any power 
whatever on the part of Congress except in the event that the 
power was not exercised by the States, and this is, if possible, 
more fully illustrated by the further remarks of Mr. Nicholas 
which I will read: 

It is absurd to suppose that Congress will exert this 
time, place, and manner established by the States if 
late them properly, or so as not to defeat the purpose of the Union. 

It is ur ye vaan the State Legislatures ought to be fully and exclusively 

0 power. 

Were this tho case it might certaluly defeat the Government, As the powers 
vesied by this plan in Congress are taken from the State Legislatures, they 
would be prompted to throw every obstacle in the way of the General Gov- 
ernment, It was, then. necessary that Congress should have this power. 

Another strong argument for the necessity of this power is, that if it was 


left solely to the States there might have been as many times of choosing 
as there are States. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Nicholas says it is absurd to sup- 
po that Congress will exert this power if the States will regu- 

te elections so as not to defeat the purposes of the Union, and 
that if was necessary in that event that Congress should have 
the power of regulating the time, place, and manner, as the 
States might certainly defeat the Government, because the power 
vested in Congress was taken from the States, and this fact Mr. 
Nicholas contended would cause the States to become jealous of 
the Federal Government. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, IN 1788, FOR LIBERTY AND THR PEOPLE. 


It may not be amiss at this time to allude to the emphati¢ 
manner in which Mr. Benjamin Harrison insisted that this 
and other amendments should be made to the Constitution as a 
condition precedent to its ratification by Virginia. I read from 
the proceedings of June 25, 1788, volume 2, pages 457 and 458: 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison said: 


New Hampshire does not approve of the Constitution asit stands. They 
have ref itso. In usetts We are told that there was a decided 
majority in their convention who opposed the Constitution as it seen aa 
were in favor of previous amendments, but were afterwards, by the 
and artifice of the Federalists, prevailed upon to ratify it. 
| Rhode Island is not worthy the attention of this House. She is of no 
weight or importance to influence any general subject of consequence. New 
York, we have every reason to believe, will reject the Constitution, unless 
amendments be obtained. Hence it clearly appears that there are 
States which wish for amendments. 

In Maryland there is a considerable number who wish amendments to be 


Virginia is divided; let this question be determined which way it will, 
one-half of the people at least wish amendments to be obtained. 

North Carolina ts decidedly against it. 

South Carolina has. 3 amendments. 

Under this representation itappears that thereare seven States who wish 
to get amendments. 


It will be observed that after events showed that nine of the 
States demanded amendments. 

Mr. Harrison continued in these words: 

Can it be doubted, if these seven States insert amendments as the condt- 
tion of their accession, that they would not be agreed to? * * «+ 

Lam not prejudiced against New England or any part. They are held up 
to us as a ple from whom protection will come. Will any protection 
come from thence for mny 2 

When we were invaded, did any tlemen from the ee espana Shr 
to relieve us? No, sir; we were left to be buffeted, Gen. Was n, in the 
eee of his soul, came with the French auxiliaries and eved us op- 

riunely. 
Were it: not for this we should have been ruined. I call Heaven to witness 
that Lama friend to the Union, but I conceive themeasure of adoption to be 
unwarrantable, precipitate, and dangerously impolitic. Should we rush into 
sudden perdition I should resist with the fortitude of a man. As to the 
. by gentlemen, I do not object to them. They are in- 
e good, but they are put in the wrong p. subsequent instead of 
previous. 


This speech shows the intensity of the convictions entertained 
by this illustrious ancestor of President Harrison, He insisted 

at the provision of the Constitution we are discussing should 
be struck out previous to the ratification of that instrument, or, 
as he expressed it, this should be demanded previous to ratifica- 
tion, as a condition precedent and not subsequent. 

It will be observed that the argument of Gen. Harrison was 
that this amendment should be made so that the Constitution 
could not be ratified until it had been adopted. 

VIRGINIA AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 

The Constitution was finally ratified on Thursday, June 26, 

1788, as shown by the e bee page 483, but coupled with 


appoints a place for holding elections, then 
time was past for which the; 
ut au end to the 


wer, or change the 
o States wills regu- 


this ratification were certain recommendations, including the 
following, which I read from page 48t: 


e eee. modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections tor Senators and Representatives, or either of 
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them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be 
disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same. 

And in the closing moments of the convention they enjoined 
upon their representatives in Congress to secure the alterations 
they recommended. 

This invocation of the convention isin these words (I read from 
page 486): 

And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, enjoin it upon their r ntatives in Congress to exert all 
their influence and use all reasonable and le; methods to obtain a ratifica- 
tion of the foregoing alterations and provisions in the manner provided by 
the fifth article of the said Constitution; and in all Congressional! laws to be 

in the mean time, to conform to the spirit of these amendments as 
ar as the said Constitution will permit. 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION, 


Rhode Island came on, although waiting two years, to adopt 
the Constitution. When she adopted it she put in the same 
roviso which Virginia had insisted upon. T plucky: little 
tate, after refusing to send delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and after refusing by an almost unanimous vote to enter- 
tain the question of ratification, finally reconsidered, andon the 
29th of May, 1790, the convention affirmatively settled the ques- 
tion of ratification, to which they added the following (I read 
from page 225, volume 4, Elliot’s Debates): 

And the convention do, in the namie and behalf of the people of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, enjoin it u their Senators 
and Representative, or Representatives, which may be elected to represent 
this State in Congress, to exert all their influence and use all reasonable 
means to obtain a ratification of the following amendments: 

That ress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of 
them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be 
disabled by invasion or rebcllion to prescribe the same, or in case where the 

vision made by the State is 80 imperfect as that no consequent election 
had, and then only until the Legislature of such State shall make provi- 
sion in the premises. y 
THE MARYLAND CONVENTION, 

It is asserted that the Maryland convention which ratified the 
Constitution also recommended that that part of the clause (Ar- 
ticle [, section 4) be stricken out which gave secondary and con- 
tingent power to Longton to make regulations as to the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for members of Congress. 

I see that on August 21, 1789 (page 799, Annals of the First 
Congress), Mr. Smith stated that eight States had expressed 
that desire, and he enumerated New psh husetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 

Mr. Smith stated that the convention of Maryland appointed 
acommittee to recommend amendments, and am em was 
the one now under consideration, and he had ce y seen the 
resolutions, 

At that time Rhode Island had not ratified the Constitution 
and was not represented in Congress; but I have already shown 
that when such action was taken by that State the following year, 
May 29, 1790, sheemphatically demanded that this clause giving 
con ent power to regulate time, place, and manner of elec- 
tions should be stricken from the Constitution. 

We therefore see that nine States took that action, and it is 
worthy of note that, so far as we can learn, all of these nine 
State conventions were unanimous in this demand. The only 
States which took no action on this subject were Delaware, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Georgia. 


THB FIRST CONGRESS, 


With this condition of things it is very natural that a demand 
for constitutional amendment should have been made very early 
after the assembling of the First Congress. We have seen that 
the Constitutional Convention incorporated the clause which 
gives contingent powers to Congress in matters of election of 
members of Congress upon the ground that it was necessary to 
the existence of the Government. It will be remembered that 


during the Colonial Congress one of the t difficulties had 
been to maintain a quorum of members. It would naturally be 
supposed that this evil would have ceased u the inauguration 


of the new government under the Constitution. One would 
have supposed that the States would have hastened to elect 
their Senators and Representatives, and that the persons so 
elected would have hastened to the seat of government for the 
purpose of establishing a government which seemed to promise 
great good to the country. 

But in this the people were sadly disappointed. On March 4, 
1789, but eight Senxtors were present, The members of the 
House were, if possible, even more derelict, as we see by the 
Journal that but thirteen members of that body had reported 
and taken their seats, and eleven of these thirteen were from the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Not 
only was there no quorum in either body, but neither the House 
Bor e Senate contained representatives from a majority of the 

tates. 


I read from the Journal of the first session of the Senate of 
the United States, page 3, as follows; 2 ` 
— WEDNESDAY, March 4, 1789. 
sos following members of Senate appeared and took their seats: 
om 

New Hampshire, the Hons. John Langston and Paine Wingate. 

Massachusetts, the Hon. Caleb Strong, 

Connecticut, the Hons. William S. Johnson and Oliver 

Pennsylvania, the Hons. William Maclay and Robert Morris, 

Georgia, the Hon. William Few, 

The number not being enough to constitute a quorum, they adjourned 


from day to day until— 
WEDNESDAY, March 11, 1789. 


The same members present as on March 4: Agreed that the r cir- 
cular letter should be written to the absent members, requesting their im- 


mediate attendance: 
NEW YORK, March 11, 1789. 


“Sin: Agreeably to the Constitution of the United States, eight members 
of the Senate and eighteen of the House of Representatives have attended 
here since the dth of March, It being of the utmost importance that a 
quorum sufficient to proceed to business be assembled as soon as possible, it 
is the opinion of the gentlemen of both Houses that information of their sit- 
uation be immediately communicated to the absent members. : 

“We apprehend that no arguments are necessary toevince 1 - 
pensabie necessity of putting the Government into immedin on; 
and therefore earnestly request that you will be so obliging as to attend as 
soon as possible. 

“We have the honor to be, sir,” 


Here followed the names of the eight Senators. 

This appeal seemed to have no effect, as none of the absent 
members appeared, and there was apparently no reply to this ur- 
gent appeal of the eight Senators who were sitting without a 
quorum waiting for their absent colleagues: 

I read on pages 4 and 5 the proceedings of March 18; 


Agreed that the following circular letter should be written to eight of the 

absent members, urging their immediate attendance: 
NEW YORK, March 18, 1789. 

“SIR: We addressed a letter to you the 11th instant, since which no Senator 
has arrived. The House of Representatives will probably be formed in two 
or three days. Your presence is indispensably necessary. We therefore 
save earnestly request your immediate at ance, and are confident you 
Will not suffer our and the public anxious expectations to be disappointed. '» 


Here followed the names of the eight Senators. 

These eight Senators continued to meet and adjourn from day 
to day for a month and two days. 

On April 6, having been retnforced by Senators Patterson and 
Elmer of New Jersey, Senator Bassett of Delaware, and Sena- 
tor Richard Henry , of Virginia, these twelve Senators 
constituting a quorum, elected a presiding officer, and then, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Constitution, they proceeded 
to count the votes of the electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We see by the Journal that the Senate frequently found itself 
without a quorum, and was therefore unable to proceed to busi- 


ness. 
I call cular attention to the fact that it was not until July 
25 that New York had a representative on the floor of the Sen- 


ate, Mr. Rufus King appearing on that day, and his colleague, 
Hon. Philip J. Schuyler, e two days afterwards. 

With this condition of gs it is very natural that the ap- 
rehensions which had existed regarding the establishment of 
he Federal Government would be somewhat intensified. With 

the fact staring them in the face that it took more than amonth 
to get a quorum of Congress, particularly when that Co 

was charged with the important duty of counting the electoral 
vote so as to make the inauguration of President Washington 
possible, it is very natural to suppe that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would feel that the difficulties of getting a quorum 
would be even greater in future Congresses, and we find by read- 
ing the speeches that such feelings seemed to be strongly im- 
pressed upon the members of that body. 

I find, page 424 of the Annals of the First Congress, that on 
June 8, 1789, Mr. Madison said he felt bound in honor to bring 
the subject of amendments of the Constitution before the House. 

Page 425, Mr. Jackson of Georgia wanted the question of 

amendments postponed, and the Constitution as it then stood 
given atrial. He wanted Congress to proceed with the revenue 


Mr. Goodhue of Massachusetts said, page 426: 


It is the wish of many of our constituents that somet should be added 
to the Constitution to secure in a stronger manner their liberties from the 
inroads of power. 

Mr. Burke of Georgia wanted the revenue bill passed and the 
Government fully organized. 

Mr. Sherman of Connecticut said that the people expected 
more important matters attended to. 

Mr. White of Virginia wanted the most pressing business at- 
tended to. 

Mr. Smith of South Carolina said, page 429: 


That however desirous this House may be to go into the consideration of 
amendments to the Constitution, in order to establish the liberties of the 
people of America on the securest foundation, yet the important and press- 
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ing ponines of the Government prevents their entering on the subject at 
presen 
Mr. Page of Virginia (page 429) said: 


I venture to afirm that, unless you take early notice of this subject, you 
will not have power to deliberate. The people will clamor for a new con- 
vention; they will not trust the House any longer. 


Mr. 3 Delaware opposed any action upon amendments. 
On page 430 he said: 
For my part I do not see the expediency of proposing amendments. 
Madison replied, page 431: 


I will state my reasons why I think it proper to pose amendments, and 
state the amendments themselves, so far as I think they ought to be pro- 
posed. 

* * + + 0 * s 


I wish, among other reasons why something should be done, that those 
who have been friendly to the adoption of this Constitution may have the 
0 rtunity of pro to those who were opposed to it that oor! & were as 

cerely devoted to liberty and a republican government as those who 
charged them with wishing the adoption of this Constitution in order to lay 
the foundation of aristocracy or despotism. It be a desirable thing to 
extinguish from the bosom of every member of the . appre- 
hensions that there are those among his countrymen who wish to oe 
them of the liberty for which they . fought and honorably bled. 


I read further from Mr. Madison’s speech, page 432: 


There is a great number of our constituents who are dissatisfied with it; 
among whom are many who are respectable for their talents and patriotism, 
and respectable for the jealousy they have for their liberty, which though 
mistaken in its object, is laudable in its motive, There is a great body of 
the people falling under this 3 who at present feel much inclined 
to join their su rt to the cause o: Federalism, if they were satisfied on 

one point. e 8 not to disregard their inclination, but on princi- 
ples of amity and moderation conform to their wishes, and expressly de- 
clare the great rights of d secured under this Constitution. 
` The acquiescence which our fellow-citizens show under the Government 
calls upon us for a like return of moderation. But perhaps there is a stronger 
motive than this for our going into a consideration of the subject. It is to 
vide those securities of liberty which are required by a part of the com- 
munity; I allude ina cular manner to those two States that have not 
thought fit to throw themselves into the bosom of the Confederacy. It is a 
desirable thing, on our part as well as theirs, that a reunion should take 
place as soon as ble. * + + 

Ido conceive that the Constitution may be amended; that is to say, if all 
power is subject to abuse, that then it is possible that the abuses of the powers 
of the Government may be guarded t in a more Secure manner 
than is now done, while no one advan ng from the exercise of that 
pre shall be damaged or endangered by it. We have inthis way something 

o gain, and, if we proceed with caution, nothing to lose. 


On page 433 Mr, Madison continued: 


I should be unwilling to see a door oe for a reconsideration of the whole 
structure of the Government. But I do wish to see a door open to consider, 
so far as to in rate those 88 for the security of rights, against 
which 1 believe no serious objection has been made by any class of our 
constituents? 

Some were leveled against its structure because the President was with- 
out a council; because the Senate, which is a le; 
powers in trials on impeachments, and because the 
e in other respects in a manner that di 


essary for every good purpose, 
governments. Iknow some 
ernment on these 


Mr. Madison then proceeded, pages 433-436, to read the amend- 
ment to the Constitution which he had prepared. They were 
as OWS: z 


The amendments which have occurred to me proper to be recommended 

y Congress to the State Legislatures are these: 

First. That there be prefixed to the Constitution a declaration that all 
power is originally vested in, and co uently derived from, the people. 

That government is instituted and ought to be exercised for the benefit of 
the peg which consists in the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
. ol hr acquiring and using property, and generally of pursuing and ob- 

g happiness and 3 

That the people have an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible right 
to reform or their government, whenever it be found adverse or in- 
adequate to the 3 of its institution. 

Secondly. in Article I, section 2, clause 3, these words be struck out, 
to wit: “The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representative, and 
until such enumeration shall be made,“ and that in place thereof be in- 
serted these words, to wit: After the firstactual enumeration there shall be 
one Representative for every thirty thousand until the number amounts to 
—, after which the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that the 
number shall never be less than —, nor more than ——, but each State shall, 
a the first enumeration, have at least two Representatives, and prior 
thereto.” 

Thirdly. That in Article I, section 6, clause 1, there be added to the end of 
the first sentence these words, to wit: But no law varying the compensa- 
tion . shall operate before the next ensuing election of Rep- 
resentatives.”” 

Fourthly. That in Article I, section 9, between clauses 3 and 4, be inserted 
these clauses, to wit: The civil rights of none shall be abr. on account 
of religious belief or worship, nor shall national religion be established, 
nor shall the full and equal rights of conscience be in any manner, or on any 


text, infringed. 
Petre people shall not be deprived or abridged of their ht to speak, to 
write, or to publish their sentiments; and the freedom of the press, as one 
of the great bulwarks of liberty, shall be inviolable. 

The people shall not be restrained from peaceably assembling and con- 
sulting for their common good; nor from applying to the Legislature by pe- 
titions or remonstrances for redress of their grievances. 

to keep and bear arms shall not be in: a 
and well- regulated tia being the best security of a free coun- 


try; but no personreligiously scrupulous of bearing arms shall be compelled 


to render itary service in person, 


No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner; nor at any time but in a manner warranted by law. 

No person shall be subject, except in cases of im t, to more than 
one punishment or one trial for the same offense; nor shall be compelled to 
be a witness t himself; nor be deprived or life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor be obligedto relinquish his Y, where 

not be uired, nor ex: 
inflicted. 


it may be necessary for public use, without just com on. 
ve tines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments 


“Excessive 

The rights of the people to be secured in their persons, their houses, their 
papers, and their other property, from all unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated by warrants issued without probable canse, sup- 

rted by oath or affirmation, or not particularly describing the places to 
searched, or the persons or things to be seized. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, to be informed of the cause and nature of the accusation, 
to be confronted with his accusers, and the witnesses against him, to have a 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 

The exceptions here or elsewhere in the Constitution, made in favor of 

‘ticular rights, shall not be so construed as to diminish the just im 

ce of other rights retained by the people, or as to e! o the powers dele- 
gated by the Constitution; but elther as actual limitations of such powers, 
or as inserted y for greater caution.” 

Fifthly. That in Article I, section 10, between clauses 1 and 2, be inserted 
this clause, to wit: 

“No State shall violate the equal rights of conscience, or the freedom of 
e e in criminal c: Lt 

Sixthly. That in Article , section 2, be annexed to the end of clause 2 
these words, to wit: 

“But no appeal to such court shall be allowed where the value in contro- 
versy shall not amount to dollars; nor shall any fact triable by jury, 
according to the course of common law, be otherwise reéxaminable than 
may consist with the principles of common law.““ 

Seventhly. That in Article III, section 2, the third clause be struck out 
and 8 ace be inserted the clauses following, to wit: 

The trial of all crimes (except in cases of impeachments, and cases 8 
in the land or naval forces, or the militia when on actual service, in time o 
war or public danger) shall be by an impartial jury of freeholders of the 
vicinage, with the requisite of unanimity for conviction, of the right of 
challenge, and other accustomed requisites; and in all crimes punishable 
with loss of life or member, presentment or indictment by a grand jury 
shall be an essential preliminary, provided that in cases of crimes com- 
mitted within any county which may be in possession of an enemy, or in 
which a general insurrection may prevail, the trial may by law be authorized 
in some other county of the same State, as near as may be to the seat of the 


the clauses following, to wit: 

he powers delegated by this Constitution are appropriated to the depart- 
ments to which they are respectively distributed; so that the legislative de- 
partmentshall never exercise the powers vested in the executive or . 
nor the executive exercise the powers vested in the legislative or judicial, 
nor the judicial exercise the powers vested in the legislative or executive de- 

tments, 

Par phe powers not delegated by this Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States re: tively.” 

Ninthly. That Article VII be numbered as Article VIII. 


Mr. Madison then n (page 436 to page 431) to explain 
these proposed amendments. 
Mr. Jackson of Georgia said, page 443: 


I hold, Mr. Speaker, that the present is not a proper time for considering 
ofamendments. The States of Rhode Island and North Carolina are notin 
the Union. As to the latter, we have eee that she will come 
in. But in Rhode Island I think the anti- ral interest yet prevails. 


Mr. Jackson continued, on page 444: 


There are, Mr. Speaker, a number of important bills on the table which 
require dispatch. 
hope, therefore, the gentleman will press us no further; he has done his 
duty, and acquitted himself of the obligation under which he lay. 


Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, page 445, said: 


I think with the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. V: J, that the great 
wheels ofthe political machine should first be set in motion, and with the 

ntleman from Georgia [Mr. Jackson], that the vessel ought to be got under 

ey ieee ane lie by the wharf till she beat off her rudder and run herself a 
wrec. ore. 

I say I wish as early a day as possible maz be A for taking up this 
business, in order to prevent the necessity which the States may think them- 
selves under of calling a new convention. 

Whatever might have been my sentiments of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution without amendments, my sense now is, that thesalvation of Amer- 
ica depends upon the establishment of this Government, whether amended 
or not, If the Constitution which is now ratified should not be supported, 1 
despair of ever ha a government of these United States. 

Are gentlemen willing, then, to throw Rhode Island and North Carolina 
into the situation of foreign nations? They have told you that they can not 
accede to the Union unless certain amendments are made to the Constitu- 
tion; if you deny a compliance with their request in that particular you re- 
fuse an accommodation to bring about that desirable event and leave them 
detached from the Union. 

We appear afraid to exercise the constitutional powers of the Govern- 
ment, which the welfare of the State requires, lest a jealo of our powers 
be the consequence, hat is the reason of this timidity? hy, because we 
see a great body of our constituents opposed to the Constitution as it now 
stands who are apprehensive of the enormous powers of Government. 

The ratification of the Constitution in several States would never have 
taken place had they not been assured that the objections would have been 
duly attended to by Congress. And I believe many members of these con- 
ventions would never have voted for it if they had not been persuaded that 
Congress would notify them with that candor and attention which their im- 
portance requires. 

Mr. Livermore of New Hampshire opposed considering the 
amendments. 

Mr. Sherman of Connecticut said, page 447: 


I donot suppose the Constitution to be perfect, but my opinion is that we 
are not at present in circumstances to make it better. 
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Mr. Sumter of South Carolina was willing that the matter 
should be postponed, but said, page 448: 
Iconsider the subject of amendments of such great importance to the 


Union that I shall be glad to see it undertaken in any manner. 

I presume it is the intention of the House to take those applications into 
consideration as well as any other. If it is not, I think it will give fresh 
cause for jealousy; it will rouse the alarm which is now suspended, and all 
the people will become clamorous for amendments. They will decline any 
further application to Congress, and resort to the other alternative pointed 
ont in the Constitution. 

Mr. Vining of Delaware (page 449) said: 

There were many things mentioned by some of the State conventions which 
he would never agree to on any conditions whatever. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia had not touched upon any of 
them; he referred to the mode of obtaining direct taxes, jud of elec- 
tions, etc. He would declare he was against committing the subject to a 
select committee; if it was to be committed at all he preferred a committee 
of the whole, but hoped the subject would be postponed. 

This was the 8th day of June. Some of the States had not 

rovided for the election of Congressmen, and the great State of 

ew York—the State in which Congress was holding its ses- 
sion—had not elected her Senators. 

This, and the fact that the Senate and House were more than 
a month in getting a quorum, seemed to impress the Senators 
and Representatives that the States might, through neglect, 
and possibly by intention, fail to provide for elections of members 
of Congress, and if in such an event that power was not vested 
in Congress, the Government would cease to be operative. 

Mr. Ames and Mr. Sedgwick of Massachusetts, Mr. Sherman of 
Connecticut, and Mr. Jackson of Georgia opposed considering 
the amendments. 

Mr. Gerry asked, page 661— 
whether the House had cognizance of the amendments proposed by the 
N 5 If they not, he would make a motion to bring them 

Mr. Tucker of Virginia urged consideration. 

The House then voted that the proposed amendments be re- 
ferred toa committee consisting of one member from each State. 

The Speaker of the House, Mr. Muhlenberg, who was op- 
posed to amendments, appointed the following committee: 

Vining, Madison, Baldwin, Sherman, Burke, Gilman, Clymer, 
Benson, Goodhue, Boudinot, and Gale. 

This committee was appointed especially in the interest of the 
Federal idea of strong government. 

The chairman, Mr. Vining, had expressed himself emphatically 
cease the amendments, and especially against the election 
clause. 

He was very extreme and pronounced in his views upon that 
subject. He did not make the motion for the appointment of 
the select committee, but gus the contrary; he not only op- 
posed considering the amendments, but also opposed appointing 
the select committee, 

He said: 

His constituents had prejudged the question by a unanimous adoption of 
the Constitution without suggesting any amendment thereto. 

He had good reasons for opposing the consideration of even proper altera- 
5 at this time 18 8 nding the operations of th 
Goverment and may be productive of its — Re £ 2 

Further on, it will be recollected, he stated that there were 
some things mentioned in the State convention which he would 
not agree to on any conditions whatever, and he spoke particu- 
larly of the sections of the Constitution which referred to elec- 
tions. 

It will also be recollected that but a few weeks previously he 
had declared he was against committing the subject to a select 
committee; but he hoped the subject would be postponed. 

And yet, with these and other equally as strong utterances 
tingling in the ears of the Speaker of the House, he appoints 
Mr. Vining chairman of the committee to consider and report 
upon the amendments which that gentleman had repeatedly de- 
clared he desired to defeat. 

Five other members of the select committee had been mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, and could be relied upon 
by the strong-government men to sustain the work of the con- 
vention, in which they had taken great pride. Certainly they 
could not have been expected to declare by their actions that the 
instrument they had framed needed the changes which were in- 
dicated by the recommendations from nine out of thirteen of the 
States which had ratified the Constitution. 

It will be recalled that only thirty-nine members of the con- 
vention, a little more than half, consented to sign the document. 
Notonly did Mr. Muhlenburg select men who had been members 
of the Constitutional Convention, but he seems to have taken 
eare to confine his selection to the thirty-nine who had signified 
their approval of it by attesting their names. 

After the committee had made the report, which showed that 


they had ignored some of the more important demands of the 
State conventions, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, on August 18, moved: 
‘That such of the amendments to the Constitution proposed by the several 


States as are not in substance comprised in the report of the select commit 
tee appointed to consider amendments be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, and that all amendments which shall beagreed to by the com- 
mittee last mentioned be included in one report. 

Mr. Tucker spoke in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Madison, though in favor of the amendments, thought it 
would be inconvenient to have them made up in one report. 

Mr. Vining thought (page 759) that— 

The order of the House was to refer the report of the committee of eleven 
to a Committee of the Whole, and therefore it was improper to propose 
anything additional. A 

Mr. Gerry's motion was lost. 

Mr. Tucker (page 761) then presented a number ofamendments, 
which he moved to have referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House. Among the amendments offered by Mr. Tucker was the 
following: 

Sec. 4, clause 1: Strike out the words But the Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators.” 

The amendment does not show any debate or even a division 
upon Mr. Tucker’s motion. 

The record says (page 763): 

On the question, Shall the said propositions of amendments be referred 
to the consideration of a committee of the whole House“ 

It was determined in the negative. 

The speeches that I have already quoted in the First Congress 
show that it was an intensely Federal body. Most historians 
state that every one of the twenty-six Senators was elected as 
a Federalist. 

Many historians divide the House into 53 Federalists and 12 
Democrats. 

And it was a Congress of this political complexion that was 
dealing with this important matter. : 

To illustrate their unanimity, I will proceed to recite three 
yea-and-nay votes upon questions which illustrated the prefer- 
ence for a strong central government on the one side, anda gov- 
ernment in which the greatest power should be retained by the 
States upon the other. 

The three yea-and-nay votes to which I refer were as follows: 

First. The vote upon Mr. Gerry’s amendment, which I have 

just read, to refer all amendments that had been proposed by the 
several States to a Committee of the Whole House. 
It will readily be seen that the defeat of this proposition was 
adenial on the part of Congress to give any hearing whatever 
to the amendments which were proposed by States and which 
Mr. Vining’s committee had failed to consider. 

Second. The next yea-and-nay vote was on Mr. Gerry's propo- 
sal to insert the word expressly“ after the word ‘‘not,” in Ar- 
ticle X, so that it would read: 

The powers not expressly delegated by the Constitution nor prohibited to 
the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 

Third. The third yea-and-nay vote was upon Mr. Burke's 
proposition to add to the articles of amendment the following: 
shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times. places, or man- 


elections of Senators or Representatives, except when 


ngress 
ner of hold 
or neglect, or be unable, by inyasionor rebellion, to make 


State shall re: 
such election. 

I have placed the votes on these three propositions in parallel 
columns. 


Yea vote on Ger- Yea vote on 
ry’s motion to in- Gerry's motion 
sure considera- to insert the | ment to restrict 
tion of all amend- werd “ex- the power of 
ments 3 by | pressly in Ar- | Congress 
tates. ticle X. ing elections, 


Yea vote on 
Burke's amend- 


.| Hathorn. 


Maryland. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Matthews. 
oore. 


Seney. 
Sylvester. 
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Nay vote m | Nay vote upon Nay vote m 
State. e hore * — 8 the a — 
proposition, proposition. proposition. 


(Sa Brown 
Cadwalader .. Cadwalader -.. 
Carroll Carroll. 
Clymer........| Oly 
Fitzsimons .... 


Lawrence. 

Richard Bland 
Lee. 

Madison. 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 


I want to call special attention to the vote upon Mr. Gerry's 
motion to insert the word expressly in what is now the tenth 
amendment of the Constitution, so that it would read: 


The powers not expressly, delegated by the Constitution, nor hibited 
by it to the States, arè reserved to the States respectively, or to 9 


The 7 was 17 for inserting the word expressly“ and 32 
against it. 

This certainly indicates that there was no disposition on the part 
of ihe first Congress to place a strict construction u the Con- 
stitution, so far as it prohibited the exercise of implied powers. 
What makes this view more apparent is that this proposed 
amendment was considered by the Senate and the conference 
committee, and although changed in phraseology, the word ex- 
pressly” was not incorporated. The tenth amendment, as finally 
adopted, was in these words: 


The powers not So to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prontived by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, oF to 
peo} 


It might be well here to call attention to the fact that the Arti- 
cles of Confederation contained the word * expressly” where 
that instrument used language similar to the above. 

Ihave already recited the amendments which Mr. Madison 
presented and read to the House on June 8. I will now read the 
seventeen amendments as 5 reported on August 21 by 
the select committee of which Mr. Vining was chairman. I read 
from the House Journal of the First Congress, Friday, August 
21, 1789, page 85: 


The House ed to consider the original report of the committee of 
eleven, consisting of seventeen articles, as now amended; whereupon the 
first. $ fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth. ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, andsixteenth articles being again 
read and debated, were, upon the question, severally put thereupon, agreed 
to = 4 the House, as follows, two-thirds of the members present concurring, 
to wit: 


1. After the first enumeration there shall be one Representative for eve 
30,000, until the number shall amount to 100; after which the proportion 
be so regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 
tives, nor less than one Representative for every 40,000 persons, until the 
number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after which the proportion 
sball be so re ted that there shall be not less than 200 Representatives, nor 
less than one Representative for every 50,000 persons. 

2. No law 238 the compensation ot the members to Congress shall take 
eee ee eee religion, or prohibiting Ch 

5 e nọ law es! religion, or pro the 

free exercise thereof, nor shall the rights of conscience be in i 

4. The freedom of s and of the press, and the Baia joe of the people 
pusar to assemble and consult for their common good, and to apply to 

e Government for redress of grievances, shall not be infringed. 

5. 


A well-r ted militia, com of the of the people, being the 
best security of a free state, the right of the peopie to keep and bear arms 
shall not be in „but no one religiously scrupulous of arms 


shall be compelled to render military service in person. 

6. No soldier shall, in time of aye be quartered in any house without 
— — Sod y aN. the owner, nor time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
80 $ 

7. No shall be subject, except in case of impeachment, to more than 
one trial, or one punishment for the same offense, nor shall be compelled in 
FF FC of life, 

or property, without due process of law, nor shall vate property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


8. Excessive bail shall not be 2 nor excessive fines imposed; nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

9. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warranis shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 

10. The enumeration of this Constitution of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

11. No State shall infringe the right of trial by jury in criminal cases, nor 
the rights of conscience; nor the freedom of speech, or of the press. 

12. No appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States shall be allowed, 
where the value in controversy shall not amount to $1,000, nor shall any fact 
triable bya ay accordi: to the course of the common law be otherwise 
reexaminable than acco: g to the rules of common law. 

18. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the tt to a 
speedy and public trial; to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsorx 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 2 

14. The trial of all crimes (except in cases of impeachment, and in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when In the actual serv- 
ice in time of waror public danger) shall be by an impartial jury of the vici- 
nago, with the requisite of unanimity for conviction, the rig tof challenge, 

other accustomed uisites, and no person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment by a grand jury; but if a crime be committed in a place in the posses- 
sion of an enemy, or in which an insurrection may prevail, the indictment 
and trial may by law be authorized in some other place within thesame State. 

15. In suits at common law, the right of trial by j shall be preserved. 

16. The powers delegated by the Constitution to the Government of the 
United States shall be exercised as therein appropriated, so that the legis- 
lative shall never exercise the powers vested in the executive or judicial, nor 
the executive the powers vested in the legislative or judicial, nor the judicial 
the powers ve in the legislative or executive. 

The seventeenth article, the words follo , to 
delegated by the Constitution, nor prohibited it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively,” being under debate, a motion was made, 
and the question being put to amend the same by inserting after the word 
„not“ the word “expr 2 

It passed in the negative—ayes 17, noes 32. 

After voting toexclude the word expressly,” the seventeenth 
article was agreed to by the House. 

The Senate rejected several of the proposed amendments, a 
conference was requested; and Mr. V , Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Sherman were appointed the conferees on the part of the 
House. 

The amendments agreed upon in the conference report were 
submitted to the States, and this action resulted in the adoption 
of the first ten amendments to the Constitution, which are as fol- 
lows: 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION AS FINALLY RATIFIED 
‘ATES. 


wit: ‘‘The powers not 


BY THE ST. 
[ARTICLE I.] 

Congress shall make no law respect: an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; pylor the freedom of eor or 
of the press; or theright of the le peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress o vances. 

[ARTICLE IL} 

A well ated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 

the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be tntringed. 
{ARTICLE III.] 

No soldier shall, in time of be quartered in any ho without the 

eee of the owner, nor in e of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
W. 
[ARTICLE IV.] 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, bonees. papera; and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not olated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and personar: describing the place to besearched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

[ARTICLE V.] 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or nav l forces, or in the militia, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall 8 be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled iu 
any criminal case to be 8 against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

[ARTICLE VI.] 

In all criminal 8 the acoused shall enjoy the ht to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein thy 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause ofthe accusa- 
tion; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. à 

(ARTICLE VIL] 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise rekxamined in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


{ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. 
[ARTICLE IX.] 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
(ABTICLE X.] 
ted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


The Bixee gw not del 
tates, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 


poa ted by it to the 
e people 
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It will be seen from the record which I have recited that Mr. 
Madison only proposed to Congress a portion of the amendments 
demanded by the States, and that Mr. Madison’s propositions 
were very much changed before being incorporated into the 
fundamental law. 

They were first materially changed by the committee of the 
House; again, they were further modified by the Senate, and 
then, again, a further modification was made by the committee 
of conference. 

This mutter was not allowed to rest where it was left by the 
First Congress. 

ELECTION CLAUSE IN FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 

I will now read from the Annals of Congress, December 17, 
1816, page 301, Fourteenth Congress, second session: 

The proposition made by Mr. Pickens to recommend to the States an 
amendment to the Constitution, to establish an uniformity of the mode of 
elect'on (by districts) in all the States of Representatives to Congress and 
electors of President and Vice-President, was read. 

In discussing the proposition Mr. Pickens said: 


> Another objection I have heard to one branch of this amendment is that 
Congress already possesses the power of regulating the elections of Repre- 
sentatives. It is a sufticient answer to say that Congress never has yet ven- 
tured to touch the subject, so extremely cate is it viewed. 

On page 694, same volume, I find that on January ai 1817, Mr. 
Pickens laid before the House proceedings of the Legislature of 
North Carolina, which it was stated were the sameas those pre- 
sented by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the purpose being 
to secure an amendment to the Constitution requiring members 
of Congress to be elected by districts. 

BENTON AND M'DUFFIE VS. CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 

On page 32, Annals of paa Dongs ae, yee ress, first 

session, I find that on December 11, 1823, Senator Thomas H. 
Benton introduced a resolution to amend the Constitution. The 
pur of the amendment was— 

First. To divide the United States into electoral districts. 

Second. Lo discontinue the use of intermediate electors. 

Third. To commit the election to a direct vote of the people. 
That is to say, the people in each Congressional or electoral 
district should vote tly by name for a candidate for Presi- 
dentand Vice-President, the candidate for each office receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes in any district should be en- 
titled to the one vote of that district. 

It will be seen that the material difference in this plan con- 
sists in the fact that the vote would be by district instead of by 
State, and the names of the candidates for President and Vice- 
President, instead of the name of an elector, would be on the 
ballot. 

Senator Benton spoke in advocacy of the measure on February 
3, 1824. : 

In this speech, in discussing the meaning of the word “man- 
ner” as used in the Constitution, Mr. Benton says (page 171): 

The word manner can imply nothing but form, as the mode of con- 
ducting the election, certifying the returns, etc. 

On December 22, 1823, Hon. George McDuffie, a member of 
Congress from South Carolina, made reports recommen an 
amendment to the Constitution regarding Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections. 

The plan 8 the division of the country into dis- 
tricts, from each of which an elector and member of Congress 
should be elected. One of the reports was very elaborate, oc- 
cupying the record from pages 850 to 866, and his speech on the 
resolution occupies the record from pages 1067 to 1082. 

I read from McDuffie’s report, Annals of Eighteenth Congress, 
pages 852 and 853: 

It has been sald that the times, paces, and manner of electing the mem- 
vers of this House are now liable e by the Legislatures of the 
several States, subject to the con and superseding power of Con- 
get * * * * e s * 

It it should happen to this, as it has happened to all other free countries, 
that the administration of the Republic should fall into the hands of a fac- 
tion of men who, having acquired power by oer combinations, would be 
disposed to 575 —— am po rep to the Tuo the poeple, the 3 
8 the deepest conviction that the power now vested in Congress 
of controlling the election of its own members is utterly inconsistent with 
every just conception of constitutional liberty, and ought no longer to exist. 

In some of the prints the report reads, It has been seen,” but 
in others and the latest prints it reads, It has been said,” and 
it is thus quoted by Mr. Clifford, page 349, Twenty-seventh Con- 


ress. 
k Mr. McDuffie was a very distinguished man. He served for 
fourteen years in this House, was governor of South Carolina, 
and an honored Senator from that State. 

In 1842, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, a clause was inserted 
in the apportionment bill in these words, which I read from vol- 
ume 11, part 2, page 348: 


That in every case where a State is entitled to more than one Representa- 
tive the number to which each State shall be entitled under this apportion- 


ment shall be elected by districts com: of contiguous territory equal in 
number to the number of Representatives to which said State may be entt- 
tled; no one district electing more than one Representative. 


JUSTICE NATHAN CLIFFORD, EN 1842. 


Quite an animated discussion was provoked, many able men of 
time contending that it was a gross infraction of the Con- 
stitution. 

It would be profitable to review the entire discussion, but I 
must content myself with some reference to the remurks of Hon. 
Nathan Clifford, of Maine, afterwards fora period of twenty-three 
pan a distinguished justice of the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 

Justice Clifford commenced his speech as I will read from 
page 347: 

I consider the proposition involved in the amendment now under consid- 
eration one of the most alarming in principle that has been brought forward 
since I have had a seat in this House, not only on account of the Federal 
encroachment immediately proposed, and which it is designed to carry 
into effect, but more especially on account of the danger to be apprehended 
from its influence as a precedent, if it should be adopted, for future outrage 
upon the sovereignty of the States. Perhaps in this instance the precedent 
is more to be dreaded than the act. 


Mr. Clifford said this might be a small matter, but he warned 
Congress of the effect of any, even slight, departure from the 
true spirit of the Constitution, and said: 

If the decision which is now made should not hereafter be regarded as the 
settled exposition of the Constitution, at all events it muy be drawn into 
By Stara nee aaa ie Ge eae tae Seca 
0 „ 
the choice of Representatives on this floor, even to the D ee 
tail of the system. 

Mr. Clifford then urged Congress to take care and not allow 
expediency to induce action on questions of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, and continued: 


It is obvious, if the doctrine is once asserted that Congress has the discre- 
tionary power to su e the regulations of the States as a question of 
expediency, merely use they are not calculated to promote the 
views ot a 7 19 0 for the time being, that one encroachinent will follow 
another, until the local governments will be stripped of every vestige of au- 
thority over all branches of the subject. - 


Mr. Clifford said his objection to the law was not that he op- 
posed the method of election it proposed, but he said: 


The real ground of opposition to the proposition is, not because it asserts 
either the expediency or propriety of separate districts, or in the preference 
given to that mode of election over a general ticket, but because the power is 
claimed, for the first time in the history of the Government, to enforce a sys- 
tem upon the States by Federal command, 

The odious character of the amendment consists in the startling power 
which it assumes, to give directions tothe members of the State Legislatures 
as to the manner in which they shall discharge their high functions as rep- 
resentatives of the people. 


Mr. Clifford repeated that he favored the plan provided for by 
the bill, but he discountenanced interference by Congress and 
eye encroachments upon the sovereign rights of States, and he 

d: 


The power vested in Congress by the Constitution was conferred as an ex- 
treme right, msably necessary as a self-preserving principle in the 
Government, in case of the inability or refusal on the part of the States to 
obey the injunction imposed upon mselves by the compact, to be 
the — . pce. oa MANDOR of ading pnan and — such is as mg a 

wer of legislation whenever the contingency shall happen to call for its 
— fisi as any grant to be found in the instrument. 


Mr. Clifford argued that Congress had no right to enact lawson 
this ned unless States were invaded by a foreign foe so as to 
be unable to provide for elections, or they should refuse or fail 
to make such provision, and he continued: 


But the framers of the Constitution never designed this extreme power 
for any such occasion as the present. Far from it; it was confer: fora 
different purpose; and it would be a perversion of the grant—a high-handed 
outrage—to call it into exercise in a time of profound peace and general re- 
pose, to override the laws of the States, which have been in exis from 
the foundation of the Government, and have been practiced upon through a 
period of fifty years, without excitement or complaint. 


Mr. Clifford then argued that the fact alone that no change had 
been made for fifty years and no inconvenience had resulted was 
sufficient reason of itself to make the proposed action unadvisa- 
ble, and said (page 348): 


In the view which I take of the question it is wholly unnecessary to inquire 
whether the right of supervision in the premises, if it exists in any case, isde- 
rived from the words manner or “ place“ in the article so frequently cited 
from the Constitution, as it is my purpose to prove that noth: can justify 
Congressional interposition in any way but an uncontrollable necessity, 
growing out of the actual refusal or positive inability of the States toactfor 
themselves. Ofcourse, that inquiry becomes immaterial, though I think it 
would not be difficult to demonstrate that the manner of holding elections” 
has reference exclusively to the regulations at the polls, as by ballot, etc. 


Mr. Clifford then illustrates the inexpediency and impropriety 
of the proposed law, and says: 


After mature deliberation upon this point, Iam prepared to lay down this 
general proposition: That all power over tbe subject of time, place, and 
manner of holding elections is expressly vested in the States, in the first in- 
stance; and that they are under the solemn obligations of duty, arising out 
of their own com t, to make all needful and suitable regulations to secure 
a full re, mtation on this floor; and that it is not competent for Congress 


to interfere so long as the States shall continue, as they have heretofore 
done, to perform that duty. 
equally clear to my mind that in the possible contingency—which 


And it 
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fs not very likely to occur—of neglect or refusal of the States to perform this 
high duty, which they owe to the Constitution and to the country, Congress 
does possess the power, as a self-preserving principle of the ee ome of 
union, to supply all such needful regulations in the premises as ma me 
necessary in co uence of the omission of the States to exercise their 
own rightful jurisdiction upon the subject. 

Mr. Clifford then discusses the matter at great length, und re- 
views the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and the speeches in the State conventions which ratified the 
Constitution, and says (page 349): 

I have examined this question with some care, and the result of thatexam- 
ination has led me to the following conclusions. which, it seems to me, are 
fully sustained by the language of the Constitution and by the history of the 
debates when it was ratified: 

1. That the power in the States to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections is exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the duty 
imposed upon them by the Constitution. 

2. That, if the States neglect or refuse to make regulations, Congress has 
full power over the subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Government; 
and may rightfully exercise it, so far as it may be necessary to supply the 
omission of the States. 

3. That the power to supply such omissions confers aright to legislate, and 
xot of enforcing legislation, on the t of the State. 

4. That any attempt at jurisdiction over the subject, till the States shall 
have omitted or become unable to act for themselves, is a positive violation 
of the true intent and meaning of the Federal compact, and can not have any 
binding effect upon the people or the States. 

The above remarks of Justice Clifford ought to profoundly im- 
8 every member of Congress and every citizen of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Clifford refers to the report made by Mr. Me Duffle in the 
Eighteenth Congress, and quotes a paragraph of this, a portion 
of which I have read from pages 852 and 853, Annals of Eighteenth 
Congress. 

I will now call attention to an extract from Mr. John P. Ken- 
nedy's speech, of April 27, 1842, which I read from the Congres- 
sional Globe, page 317: 

But it is contended that this enormous districting power is contained in 
and covered up by the word manner.“ Now, I beg gentlemen to mark the 
connection, and see to what this word manner refers. The manner!“ of 
what? Of districting the States, and prescribing what number of citizens 
shall vote in one district and what portion in another? No, sir. It is the 
manner of holding the elections. What is holding the elections? Itis 
prescribing the mode in which the voter shall exercise the right of suffrage— 
whether he shall vote by ticket or viva voce; whether the ticket shall be put 
into a hat or into a box. 


SIEBOLD CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

The Siebold case is invoked by those persons who insist upon 
the continuance of this dangerous power, which authorizes Fed- 
eral interference in election of members of Congress. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Bradley and concurred 
in by a bare majority of the court, and was dissented from by 
those able jurists Justice Field and Justice Clifford, and yet 
there is nothing in the opinion of the court as rendered by Jus- 
tice Bradley to justify the assertion that the court decided that 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to pass a law to take con- 
trol of elections of members of Congress. 

The Siebold case was a decision as to the constitutionality of 
the acts of Congress of May 31, 1870, and February 28, i871, codi- 
fied in certain sections of Title XXIV of the Revised Statutes, 
which provide (see sections 2011 and 2012) that upon application 
duly made, the judge of the United States circuit court shall ap- 
point two supervisors of election for every election district in 
cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants at any election at which a 
Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, in 
order that the registration and election may be guarded and 
scrutinized by them. 

Sections 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022 provide for the appointment 
of deputy marshals, and authorize the supervisors to scrutinize 
the registration and the conduct of the election, but do not pre- 
tend to give any further force or effect to their reports than to 
regard them as memoranda of evidence in case of a contest be- 
fore Congress. 

The headnote numbered 8 contains the gist of the opinion on 
that subject. It says: 
tions for the election of Representatives it is not neces- 
sary that should assume entire and exclusive control thereof. By 
virtue of that clause of the Constitution which declares that the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the place of ogee eaten che Co ss has a supervisory power over the 
subject, and may either make entirely new regulations, or add to, alter, or 
modify the ations made by the State. 

It will be observed that it only refers to regulations and does 
not refer to control. K 

It is true the opinion says (page 382): 

‘The counsel for the 5 however, do not deny that Congress may, 
if it chooses, assume the entire regulation of the election of Representatives. 

Even suppose this to be correct, which I do not admit, can not 
the court see a difference between enacting a law to regulate an 
election and enacting u law to take possession of and control it? 

It is only necessary to refer to our ordinary dictionaries to 
learn how this word manner” is defined. 
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Worcester gives this definition: 

The mode in which anything is done; method; habit; custom; fashion; 
form; way. 

Webster’s definition is: 

Mode of action; way of performing or effecting anything; method; style; 
form; fashion. 

Certainly there is no definition here to justify the assumption 
that power to regulate the manner of doing a thing includes 
power to do the thing. 


JUSTICES FIELD'S AND CLIFFORD'S OPINIONS. 


The opinions of Justice Field and Justice Clifford most em- 
phatically negative any such assumption as is contended for. I 
read from page 418, the dissenting opinion being applied to the 
Clarke as well as to the Siebold case: 

The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations prescribed by the 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones. as to the times. places, and 
manner of holding the elections. Those which relate to the times and places 
will seldom require any affirmative action beyond their designation. And 
regulations as to the manner of etary them can not extend beyond the 
designation of the mode in which the will of the voters shall be expressed 
and ascertained. 

Is it not going beyond such designation to appoint the officers 
of election and take control of the subject-matter? 

The opinion proceeds in these words: 

The power does not authorize Congress to determine who shall participate 
in the election or what shall be the qualification of voters. Theseare matters 
not pertaining to or involved in the mannerof holding the election, and their 
regulation rests exclusively with the States. And whatever regulations 
Congress may prescribe as to the manner of holding the election for Repre- 
sentatives must be so framed as to leave the election of State officers free, 
otherwise they can not be maintained, 


Justice Field and Justice Clifford also say (page 416) that the 
clause we are considering— S 
was designed simply to give to the General Government the means of its own 
preservation against a possible dissolution from the hostility of the States 
to the election of Representatives or from their neglect to provide suitable 
means for holding such elections. This is evident from the language ot its 


advocates, some of them members of the Convention when the Constitution 
Was presented to the country for adoption, 


Here are two eminent judges of the Supreme Court denying 
with emphasis that Congress has any right to enact a law whic 
supervises election of Congressmen. But Justice Field and Jus- 
tice Clifford do not stop there in their expressions; on page 
414 they say: 

In my judgment, and I say it without intending any disrespect to my as- 
sociates, no such advance has ever before been made toward the conversion 
of our Federal system into a consolidated and centralized government. 

I can not think that those who framed and advocated, and the States which 


adopted the amendments, contemplated any such fundamental change in 
our theory of government as those decisions indicate. 


ABHORRENT EFFECT OF THE LAW. 


The laws of 1870 and 1871 and the opinion of Justice Bradley 
sustaining their constitutionality were so abhorrent to these 
jurists as to impel them to assert that— 
no such advance has ever before been made towards the conversion of our 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized government, 

In answer to our arguments that officers may control the elec- 
tion of State officers who are in most States elected at the same 
time as members of Congress, we are told that the States may 
change the times of electing their State officials, and in that con- 
nection I will read a paragraph from Judge Bradley in the Sie- 
bold case, page 393: 

In what we have said it must be remembered that we are dealing only 
with the subject of elections of Representatives to Congress. If for its own 
convenience a State sees fit to elect State and county officers at the same 
time and in conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will 
not be thereby deprived of the right to make regulations in reference to the 
latter. We do not mean to say, however, that for any acts of the officers of 
elections, having exclusive reference to the election of State or county ofti- 
cers, they will be amenable to Federal jurisdiction; nor do we understand 
that the enactments of Congress now under consideration have any applica- 
tion to any such acts. 


And in their anxiety to disclaim any indorsement of the prin- 
ciples contained in the law the court says, page 393: 

It must also be remembered that we are dealing with the ere of power, 
not of the expediency of any regulations which Congress has made. 

Justices Field and Clifford are emphatic upon this point, and 
show that, if on no other ground, such interference would make 
the law unconstitutional. They say, pages 412, 413: 

So far as the election of State officers and the registration of voters for 
their election are concerned, the Federal Government has confessedly no 
authority tointerfere. And yet thesupervision of and interference with the 
State regulations, sanctioned by the act of Congress, when Representatives 
to Congress are voted for, amount practically to a supervision of and an 


interference with the election of State officers, and constitute a plain en- 
croachment upon the rights of the State. 


CONCLUSIVE GROUND OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY. 

Admitting that it is possible for States to e the time of 
electing their governors, judges, and many other State officials, 
there are other important officials which the Constitution re- 
quires them to elect and which the law of the United States re- 
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quires them to elect on the same day that Congressmen are 
elected. The Constitution says, Article II, section 1: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit un- 
der the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The Con, may determine the time of ep tears Serge electors, and the day 
on which they shail give their votes; which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States. 

Section 25 of the Revised Statutes provides that members of Con- 

ress shall be elected on the Tuesday nextafter the first Monday in 

ovember, and section 131 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

The electors of President and Vice-President shall be appointed in each 
State on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 

The law of Congress is therefore imperative that Presidential 
and Congressional elections be held upon the same day. Here 
are officers with whose election Congress has no right whatever 
to interfere, and yet the law we are seeking to repeal just as ef- 
fectually controls the election of these officials as it does that of 
members of Congress. The registration lists are the same, the 
polls are the same, the marshals have the same influence over 
the one as over the other, and the law as it stands, in direct vio- 
lation of the Constitution, supervises and controls the election 
of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States. 
If there were no other ground, this is an imperative reason for 
its repeal. There is no duty more evidently imposed upon the 
Democratic party than to wipe from the statute books every ves- 
tige 99 these unconstitutional and un-American laws. [Ap- 
plause. 


Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 30, 1893. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States— 

Mr. CULBERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever of consideration the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which I have the honor to be a member 
may have given to the measure under consideration occurred 
during my absence from the House on account of illness in my 
family. Ishall therefore not attempt to discuss the details of 
the bill at any great length. 

Besides, when this measure was before the House of the Fifty- 
tirst Congress I submitted my views Spon it at some length, and 
I do not care to repeat what I then said. 

{t is true, Mr. Chairman, that the measure now before the 
House differs in some respects from the billas it was introduced 
originally in the House of the Fifty-first Congress, but the 
changes, for the most part, relate to the administrative features 
of the bill; all the essential and fundamental principles upon which 
the original bill was constructed are carefully preserved and re- 
tained in the measure under consideration. 

T shall therefore content myself with giving some of the rea- 
sons which constrain me to oppose the measure as now presented. 

J am not now nor have I ever been opposed to a bankruptcy 
law which would provide a cheap, inexpensive, and just method 
by which honest and deserving insolvents might be relieved of 
the burdenof debt. I think such a law would be both a blessing 
anda benefaction. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, as we all know, many good and hon 
est men who are hoplessly insolvent, totally unable to discharge 
the load of debt resting upon them, and I believe it is the 1 
est duty of Congress to provide a law by which such men may be 
relieved and enabled to again enter business life unfettered and 
unrestrained. 

The N of the Constitution which authorizes Congress 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy was doubtless in- 
spired, in the main, by a humane consideration of that kind. 

But I do not believe that Congress, with all its intelligence, can 
under existing conditions establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey which shal! combine voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptey that will be 5 by the country. The culty is 


that a system of involuntary bankruptcy can not be constructed 
without serious conflicts with the rights of individuals arising 


under the laws of forty-four States. The interests of the coun- 
try are so diversified and the laws of the States so various, that 
uniformity in the operation of an act for involuntary bankrupte. 
can not well be secured, nor can the ibilities and opportuni- 
ties for oppression, fraud, and injustice be provided nst. 

The imperious creditor class, it seems, will not assent to a sys- 
tem of voluntary bankruptey unless it is combined with an invol- 
untary system, and since it is impossible to establish a dual 
system which will meet the approval of the people, Congress 
would do well, in my opinion, if it refuses to attempt to exercise 
me power to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy at this 
time. 

There is nothing in the . our former bankruptey 
legislation to encourage the hope that Congress can establish a 
system of voluntary and involuntary bankruptey that will be 
7 0 8 7 to the people. 

All efforts in that direction heretofore have proved disastrous 
failures, disastrous to the best interests of the country—to debtor 
and creditor alike. Since the organization of the Government 
we have had only three bankruptcy laws, and each of them was 
of short duration. 

The first act was passed in 1800, and though limited in dura- 
tion to five, it was repealed in less than three years. In 1841 
Congress passed the second act and it did not long survive. 
Popular indignation, aroused by the oppression, perjury, and 
fraud perpetrated under it, compelled Congress to repeal it in 
less than four years after its 8 

The last act was passed in 1867, and if there ever had been a 
time in our history when a bankruptcy law seemed to be needed 
and when distressing financial conditions would justify such a 
system, it was during that period. The great and exhaustive 
war between the States had just closed, and thousands of good 
and honest men in the North and in the South had been made 
the victims of its cruel financial results. Yet, Mr. Chairman, 
the oppression and fraud which attended its operation compelled 
Congress to repeal it; and in less than four years after its pas- 
sage the House of Representatives, representing a great popu- 
lar demand, twice voted for its repeal. 

While, in the eloquent language of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana[Mr. BOATNER], that act of 1867 came to hopeless insolvents 
in the South as a white-winged messenger of peace, good will, 
and charity, yet to those amenable to its cruel involuntary pro- 
visions it . in quite a different form. On the ons hand 
it scattered blessings and benefactions upon hopeless insol vents; 
on the other it sowed broadcast the seeds of vice and immorality, 
and reduced to slavish vassalage the entire debtor class. 

It was followed by such oppressive and such criminal waste 
that the people turned from it with loathing and disgust. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that our bankruptcy laws have re- 
sulted disastrously because Congress attempted in each of them 
to construct a complex system of involuntary bankruptcy, de- 
signed to aid the creditor class in the collection of debts, instead 
of providing a fair and justmethod by which hopeless insolvents 
might be relieved of their debts. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman at this point yield for 
a question? 

r. CULBERSON. I would rather not. 

Mr. BOATNER. Just one question. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Excuse me, please; I am afraid our collo- 
quy would 8 the audience. 

Mr. BOATNER. There is no danger of driving the audience 
* from the gentleman from Texas. : 

Mr. CULBERSON. I trust the gentleman will not insist, as 
my time is limited. 

ir. BOATNER. I submit to the gentleman that he has made 
an onslaught on the law, to which in justice I think I should have 
a chance of calling his attention. hen I had the floor I was 
continually interrupted, not by one, but bya half dozen of the 
opponents of the bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman, however, certainly did 
not fail to observe that I had too much respect for the argument 
he was marng in favor of the bill to interrupt it by questions. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ido not believe the gentleman did ask me 
a question during the delivery of my remarks. I did not sup- 

however, that the question I wanted to ask would inter- 
hre with your remarks. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will hear your question. 

Mr. BOATNER. I wish to ask if the gentleman finds in the 
bill under consideration similar provisions for the administra- 
tion of bankrupt estates to which he has referred, and which pro- 
visions were so much abused under the old law of 1867? Inother 
words, do you not find that under this bill now pending the ad- 
ministration of estates is left practically to the creditors, while 
under the old law i: was practically in the hands of the officers 
of the court almost entirely? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that 
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the administrative features of this measure differed in some re- 
cts from the Torrey bill as originally introduced, and also in 

ut respect from the act of 1867, and to that extent the measure 
under consijeration was preferable toeither. The trustees who 
are to administer bankrupt estates are elected by the creditors. 
Under the act of 1867 they were usually appointed by the court. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And also elected by the credit- 


ors. 

Mr.CULBERSON, Yes, butthey rarely everacted promptly, 
and the court appolu 8 ; 

Mr. BOATNER. If the creditors did not act promptly and 
avail themselves of their right under the lawon notice the judge 
had authority to appoint trustees, or rather assignees. They 

practically had charge of the entire estate. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. But that was never done with us. 

Mr. BOATNER. It was done almost entirely in our part of 
the country under the act of 1867. 

Ido not think, however, Mr. Chairman, that there is any ma- 
terial difference in the manner of the appointment of trustees 
under this measure and the appointment of assignees under the 
act of 1867. Under the actof 1867, if the creditors failed to elect 
an assignee to take charge of an estate, the court appointed. 

Under this bill, if the creditors fail to appoint a trustee, the 
court has authority to appoint. 

Doubtless the practice under this measure, if it becomes a law, 
will be the same as obtained under the act of 1867. Creditors 
will take little interest in the matter of appointment of trustees, 
and the courts will select them from the usual material that in- 
fest the bankrupt court. This was the old practice in the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We are now asked, Mr. Chairman, to 
repeat the folly of our predecessors and sow broadcast over the 
country the seeds of vice, perjury, oppression, and tyranny. 

In my opinion the act of 1867 was far more humane and just and 
more consistent with our various codes of State laws than the 
measure under consideration. 

It seems strange to me that gentlemen can affirm that this 
measure is designed as a benefaction to the unfortunate and 
hopeless insolvents, and just and fair to those who are made 
amenable to its harsh provisions in respect of involuntary bank- 


ruptey. 

tt is true, Mr. Chairman, that some, perhaps many, deserving 
and unfortunate debtors may avoid the danger and perils of a 
eonviction and sentence to a penitentiary and obtain a discharge 
in bankruptey under the provisions of this bill, if it should be- 
come a law, but the evil which will flow from it, as under the 
act of 1867, will far outweigh and overshadow all the benefits we 
can hope to derive from it. 

It can not be d or denied that this measure wasframed 
originally in the interest of the opulent creditor class; that 
the sole moving cause for the construction of this measure was 
the establishment of a t Federal machine by which the col- 
lection of debts might enforced without regard to the laws 
of the several States, and all power over debtors concentrated 
in the Federal judiciary. Because thero are many good and de- 
serving insolvents who can never hope to discharge their debts, 
a pretext is given fora bold and audacious movement on the 

tof the creditor class to secure the e of a bankrupt 

w which will place every debtor, whether merchant, trader, or 
farmer, in absolute financial bondage. Itis no answer to say 
that farmers are exempted from the involuntary provisions of 
the bill, because their indebtedness to the retail merchant will 
be dragged into the bankrupt courts and their mortgages will 
be foreclosed with merciless promptness by the officers of the 
bankrupt courts. 

We have before us a bill with nearly a hundred pages, while 
scarcely five pages of it are necessarily devoted to the highest 
office of true bankruptcy legislation. The whole of it, or nearly 
80, is devoted to the construction of an ingenious and complex 
system of involuntary voluntary bankruptcy, designed to en- 
compass, terrorize, and hedge about the debtor with limitations, 
restrictions, and menaces that can not fail to enslave his faculties 
and energies. 8 

` Mr, Chairman, this bill is not by any means a newcomer. It 
is an old citizen. An old Republican cast-off measure, dyed and 
patched up with new cloth and now paraded before the House 
as a Democratic measure. 

Where did this bill originate? Who were its authors and pro- 
moters outside the halls of Congress? Why, sir, it had its birth 
in a convention assembled on the 3d and 4th of September, 1889, 
at the great city of Minneapolis. The Democrats had receiv 
notice of a Republican majority in the House. The Senate was 
Republican and the Preaitant as well, and this convention as- 
sembled for the express purpose of producing a bankruptcy bill 
to be submitted to the Fifty-first Congress, Republican in both 
branches. And I may as well say here, that while it passed the 


House under the business methods then prevailing, it failed to 


pass the Senate. 

Mr. OATES. Let me ask the gentleman if that bill was not a 
very different one from that which is now before us? 

r. CULBERSON. I have already said that the bill under 
consideration differs in its administrative and executive features 
from that measure; but I affirm and can show that the essential 
principles upon which the Torrey bill was constructed are sub- 
stantially the same as those on which the bill now before the 
House rests. 

Mr, OATES. Some of them are, necessarily; but they were 
largely taken from the Lowell bill, I apprehend, which pre- 
ceded it in a Democratic House, under the charge of Mr. Bol. 
Iins, from Massachusetts. Ispoke against the Torrey bill, as did 
re aan from Texas; but I am in favor of this bill now as mod- 

e 


Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that, and I hope my friend 
from Alabama will understand that I am not criticising his re- 
lation to this measure. Yet I am frank to confess that I am 
unable to see how Democrats can support itin viewof the pater- 
nalism and favoritism to classes which must follow its enact- 
ment. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to the cele- 
brated convention to which I have referred, which was called 
the National convention of the representatives of all the com- 
mercial bodies in the United States.” 

Who composed that convention? Rich, opulent merchants, 
capitalists, and lawyers, representing corporations, boards of 
trade, merchants’ exchanges, wholesale grocers, and commercial 
associations generally; and to show exactly the character of 
interests solely represented in that body I read from my re- 
marks made upon this measure in the Fifty-first Congress. 


lhave before me the proceedings of the last meeting of that convention, 


t 
attention to the class of interest represented in it by 


and I desire to call 
reading the names of a few of the bodies represented. They are as follows: 
Addresses. 
SSN Pee ee Gall Ohio. 


Board of Trade 
Board of Trade 
Real Estate Exchange 
Vice-President 


r cease seceeces 
Grocers and Importers’ Exchange 
22S OR r = 6a AE a snot PE A REN 


Chamber of Commerce ti a, Tenn. 
Jobbers’ Union St. Paul, 

Board of Trade and Citizens’ Association.. Saratoga, N. Y. 
Merchants’ Association Boston, Mass. 
SORA OR SEBS ae orn as enchants seen ——— Minneapolis, Minn, 
Wholesale Grocers and Manufacturers’ Association. | Kansas City, Mo. 
FF TT a API EE E IIT EA EAI NE aes Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Member of the Executive Committee ----| St. Paul, Minn. 
S OF Peng aio a ee sea Hannibal, Mo 
Merchants’ Ex — ES St. Louis, Mo. 
American Association Flint-Lime Glass Manufac- | Pittsburg, Pa. 


turers. 


It will be observed that there was no representative in that 
august assembly of the retail dealers and traders. Anditisa 
significant fact that not a single farmer or a representative of 
farmers aj in that convention. 

The pu proceedings of the convention show that the 
“ Torrey bill” was considered section by section and 2 d. 

Several committees were appointed or organized by that con- 
vention. I will notice only two of them. One of them was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conveying to Washington the bank- 
3 bill,“ printed, indexed, and analyzed, to be laid before the 
President with the view of obtaining a recommendation to Con- 
grona for its adoption. Those of uswho wereabout Washington 

those days will remember with what pride and pomp and 
circumstance of glorious wealth that committee performed its 
duty. It was brought over to the House of Representatives and 
laced in the hands of a distinguished Republican, who intro- 
uced it into the House and engineered its passage. 

A committee on finance was organized. Its duty was to gather 
up the funds necessary tolaunch this great bankruptcy enterprise 
in a becoming manner. The records of the convention fail to 
show how much money had been up to that time collected, nor 
have we any means of knowing how much has been collected 
since then to promote the passage of a bankrupt bill. It would 
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doubtless be a matter of profound interest to the ‘‘ hopeless insol- 
vents ” to know how much money the rich and powerful corpora- 
tions and commercial agencies had expended to secure a benefi- 
cent system of bankruptcy, to enable them to discharge their 
burdens of debt and enter again into business. They have some 
estimate of the tears which have been shed and the lamentations 
which have gone forth over their forlorn condition, but they will 
never know the amount of money that has been furnished in 
their behalf. ; 
As a slight indication of the probable amount, I call attention 
to the fact that one of the delegates in the convention stated 
that the Board of Trade of New York had already expended the 
sum of $150,000 in printing alone in connection with this bank- 
ruptcy enterprise. What amount had been expended by other 
reat centers of wealth for that and other purposes the proceed- 
E s do not disclose. 8 
find in a Senate document, No. 48, Fifty-second Congress, 
rinted at the request of Senator Perkins of Kansas, the fol- 
owing: 
The wholesale grocers of St. Louis hereby give formal expression to the 
gratification they feel that their representative at the first and second ses- 


Sons of the national convention of the representatives of the commercial 
bodies was made the president of that organization. They express the pride 


the rience by reason of the fact that the bankrupt bill as prepared by 
8 and counselor was amended, adopted, and recom- 
mended to Congress for enactment. 


We all know who the representative and counselor of the 
wholesale grocers of the city of St. Louis is. 

Why, his name is indelibly blown into the very title of the 
bill, and all efforts to disguise the parentage of it have proved 
futile. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, when the bill is about to fail; when 
the Democratic party, in view of the hazardous risks it has al- 
ready taken during this session, recoils from the peril involved 
in this enterprise, to whom does its author and promoter appeal 
for help? 

1 mean from a telegram dated October 25 (the great ppoe 
of my friend from Alabama [Mr. DENSON] against the bill had 
been made): 

Torry wires bill in danger. 
your assistance for measure. 

This telegram is signed by the president of a board of trade. 

Why not appeal for aid to the ‘‘ hopeless insolvents” over 
whom so many crocodile tears have been shed and so many la- 
mentations have gone forth. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that nothing more is needed to 
show that this measure was 3 and is alone promoted by 
the money power and creditor class; and if that be true, it fol- 
lows that the interests of that class was and is the chief concern 
of this proposed legislation. 

I desire to call attention to some of the provisions of the bill 
for the pur , first, of adding to the evidence already presented 
of the chief object and motive of the measure; and, secondly, to 
show what injustice, what possibilities for oppression, and what 
opportunities for peni y and other crimes pay tallow, the pas- 
sage of this bill. The second section of the bill is the key which 
e the ‘‘morgue” prepared for retail dealers and exposes 
the unjust and oppressive purposes of the entire scheme. 

This section enumeratessixteen specific and independent causes 
or acts of involuntary bankruptcy. 

The gentleman from Alabama Nur. OATES] called attention to 
the number of acts of bankruptcy and stated there were only ten. 
As he reads the bill, that is true. They are numbered ten. But 
as the author of the measure wrote them they number sixteen. 
This discrepancy arises from the fact that in some instances 
several acts of bankruptcy, disjunctively connected, are grouped 
under one number. ere are, therefore, as I read them, six- 
teen specific, distinct acts or causes, for each of which a debtor 
may be adjudged a bankrupt, and his property turned over to 
the officers of a bankrupt court. 

Ten of these so-called acts of bankruptcy are not sufficient, 
standing alone, to support an adjudication of bankruptcy, but 
the acts must have been committed while the debtor was insol- 
vent. 

Six of the enumerated acts of bankruptcy are sufficient to sup- 

rt an adjudication of bankruptcy, whether committed by the 

ebtor when insolvent or not. 

Let us take the act of bankruptcy numbered one in the bill. 
It will be observed, however, that there are three specific acts 
embraced by No. 1: First, if the debtor conceals himself; second, 
if the debtor departs; third, if the debtor remains away from 
his place of business with the intent to avoid the service of civil 
process and to defeat his creditors. 

The bill declares that the word ‘‘defeat,” as used in this sec- 
tion, includes defraud, anyi evade, hinder, andimpede; so that 
if a debtor conceal himself, depart, or remain away from his 


Approved by commercial bodies here, and ask 


place of business with intent to avoid the service of civil proc- 


ess, and to defeat or defraud or delay or evade his creditors, 
he is liable to be adjudged a bankrupt- The opportunity for op- 
pressive and gross injustice will now appear. 

Bear in mind that for the commission of either of these three 
acts I have mentioned a debtor may be adjudged a bankrupt, 
without reference to his solvency or insolvency. He ma, ae 
worth a million or more of dollurs over and above his labili 5 
but still is liable to be adjudged a bankrupt and deprived of the 
use of his propery. 

Suppose that a debtor, with the intent to avoid the service of 
civil process and to defeat his creditors, concealed himself, de- 
preted, or remained away from his place of business, but before 

is creditor or creditors knew that he had committed either of 
these acts of bankruptcy he had returned to his place of busi- 
ness, and being amply solvent, was conducting his affairs in the 
usual way, openly and notoriously, ought one creditor or three, as 
the case may be under the bill, be authorized to have him ad- 
judicated a bankrupt and pe ee of the control of his property? 

et under the provisions of this bill such an outrage is author- 
ized, legalized, and permitted. 

Gentlemen may deny that such oppression is possible under 
the provisions of the bill, but the language of the creditor class 
used in the bill is too plain for doubt. 

Let us see. The bill provides that if within six months prior 
to the filing of the petition for involuntary bankruptcy the 
debtor has committed either of the acts of bankruptcy specified 
he shall be adjudged a bankrupt upon petition of one creditor 
holding a claim of $500 if tha number of creditors be less than 
a dozen, and if more than a dozen, then by not less than three 
creditors holding claims which in the agg te amount to $500. 

In the case I have sup d a creditor files a petition for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy and alleges that the debtor committed 
the act of bankruptcy complained of within six months prior to 
the filing of the petition. The debtor appears and admits that 
he did commit the act of bankruptcy as alleged, but that he re- 
turned to his place of business and has remained at it for five 
months openly and notoriously since the commission of the act 
of bankruptcy; that he is amply able to pay all his debts, but can 
not control hismoney. Would the petition be dismissed? Cer- 
wes 3 not; but he would be adjudged a bankrupt and deprived 
0 property. y 

You can not fail to observe, Mr. Chairman, that the question 
in a proceeding in bankruptcy under this bill will be, not whether 
the debtor committed the act of bankruptcy immediately be- 
fore the filing of the petition and if the act must be accompa- 
nied with insolyency whether the debtor was insolvent at the 
time of filing the petition, but the creditor is permitted to prove 
an act of bankruptcy or a condition of insolvency at any time 
within six months prior to the filing of the petition. . 

And thus, Mr, Chairman, a solvent debtor may be adjudged a 
bankrupt, his business character destroyed, and his property 
devoured by the hungry officials of a rupt court. 8 

It is no answer to this objection to the bill that such a case 
would not arise or that the debtor could avoid such a calamity 
by paying the debt. Such cases have arisen under former laws, 
and will doubtiess arise under this measure should it become a 
law, and such an opportunity for oppression ought not to be 
created by an act of Congress. The debtor may be able to pay 
his debts and entirely willing to do so, but his money may be 
locked up in a national bank and withheld from him for the 

atriotic reasons referred to by the gentleman from Louisiana 
Bir. BoATNERI. Why force the solvent debtor into bankruptcy 
and exempt from the provisions of the law the banks which may 
have withheld his money and thus compelled him to make de- 
fault in the payment of his debts? 

The reason assigned by the advocates of this bill for such glar- 
ing favoritism is that the creditor of a bank has his remedy at 
law against the banks, and may proceed to enforce the collection 
of his debt by the process of the law. Has not the creditor who 
who would seek to have a solyent debtor adjudged a bankrupt 
the same remedies at law for the collection of his debt? 

Mr. OATES. Would it not be a question triable by the court 
or jury whether the debtor was actually insolvent at the time of 
filing the petition? ; 

Mr. CULBERSON. If I represented the complaining cred- 
itor, I would insist that the question of the commission of theact 
of bankruptcy or the condition of insolvency should not be con- 
fined to the time of filing the petition, but, as the bill provides, 
the creditor has his election over a period of six months prior to 
the filing of the petition. 

Mr. OATES. Perhaps not if you were his lawyer, but if I 
were the judge I would hold that it was. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Pardon me; [regret that you are nota 

udge, for if this measure should become the law, we shall need 
wyers upon the bench who would resist the oppression and in- 
justice made possible by the letter of the law. 


r 
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But, Mr. Chairman, it is too plain for dispute. No lawyer 
who reads the second section can have any doubt of the correct- 
ness of my construction of it. 

Take the fourth act of bankruptcy specified in the second sec- 
tion of the bill, which reads as follows: 


Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 


Of course within six months prior to the filing of the petition. 
If a debtor should desire to surrender all of his property to his 
creditors without reservation or preference he will not be per- 
mitted to do so if this measure becomes a law, except through 
the bankrupt courts. This provision of the bill seems to have 
been framed in the interests of the officers of the bankrupt 
courts. 

I have always understood that one of the objects of a bankrupt 
law was to secure fair dealing between the debtor and his cred- 
itors to prevent preferences, either by deeds in trust, assign- 
ments, judgment, or attachment liens. I have always favored a 
bankrupt law that would relieve insolvents; but I would vote 
for no measure, even of that kind, that would permit a debtor to 
be discharged in bankruptcy who had made a preference be- 
tween his creditors, either by assignment, by deed in trust, or 
collusive attachment suits. et this provision of the bill sub- 
jects the honest debtor, who would make an absolute assignment 
to his creditors of all his property, to the pains and penalties of 


bankruptcy. > 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me, I will tell him 
all the reason I know for that provision. It isto secure the ad- 
ministration of the property assigned, so as to give the same 
class of creditors equal shares therein, and to give to the man 
who made the assignmenta discharge from his liabilities. Like 
other provisions of the bill, it issubject to amendment, and I ex- 
pect amendments to be offered in the House when the merits 
and demerits of this particular ground will be discussed. I have 
not tried to discuss the merits of particular provisions in my 
general remarks. ; i EIE 

Mr. CULBERSON. My friend is very generous in invitations 
for amendments to this bill. 

Mr.OATES. 1 will state that this is only in accordance with 
what has been stated by gentlemen opposed to the bill, that in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, when I was temporarily pre- 
siding during the absence of the gentleman from Texas, there 
was an agreement that we would not consume any more time in 
the committee, but that full opportunity for debate and amend- 
ment should be allowed in the House. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not complain at the conduct or man- 
agementof the bill by the gentleman from Alabama Mr. OATES]. 
But I may be permitted to show that the reason he gives for the 
insertion of this act of bankruptcy is not exempt from just crit- 
icism. : 

It is now said that the reason for inserting this provision is to 
secure the administration of the property in such a manner as that 
the different classes of creditors shall receive their proper pro- 
portion of the assets and to give to the debtor a discharge. Lat 
us see. The so-called act of bankruptcy is as follows: Made 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors.” What kind of 
an assignment? Any sort of an assignment. All of the debtor's 
creditors may be of one class, yet the assignment conveying all 
his property, exempt and unexempt if you please, to his credit- 
ors, share and share alike, is made a cause of bankruptcy. 

It seems, therefore, that the first reason assigned by the advo- 
cates of the bill for this provision is not the true one. Now, as 
to the second oradditional reason, namely, ‘‘and to give to the 
man who made the assignment a discharge from his liabilities.” 
Indeed, suppose he does not desire a discharge? Perhaps the 

roperty assigned may be sufficient to pay all his debts. If he 
f insolvent he can avail himself of the voluntary provisions of 
the bill. Such paternal solicitude on the part of creditors for 
their debtor, which would force him into bankruptcy after he 
had given upall his property, in order to give him a discharge 
would be a redeeming feature, if true, of the harsh and cruel pro- 
visions of the bill. . i 

The true reason for the insertion of this provision in the bill 
is to wrest from the State authorities the jurisdiction over the 
administration of the estate and to cover it by the Federal ma- 
chinery provided by this bill. And why? Because the end to be 
reached Ay bankruptcy proceedings as disclosed by the bill is 
the reduction of the assetsinto money. All obstructions, all 
impediments are put out of the way, and the end is reached by 
the most expeditious methods. 

It is impossible within the ordinary limits of an argument to 
review all the causes of bankruptcy enumerated in the second 
section of the bill, and I shall not further trespass upon the 
patience of the House in this respect. But I desire to address 
myself to the condition of insolvency as employed in the bill. It 
is declared in the bill that a person is insolvent when his prop- 


ay is not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay his 
ebts. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that my colleague be allowed time to 
eonclvde his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. OUTHWAITE). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Iam obliged by the kindness of my col- 
league [Mr. BAILEY], and I thank the House for its courtesy. I 
promise not to weary its patience. 

I was about to remark, Mr. Chairman, that if the amount of 
the debts of a person exceeds by any amount, however small, the 
amount of his property at a fair valuation, he is insolvent within 
the meaning of this bill. Thus the business life of a debtor, his 
right to the custody of his property and the application of it to 
the maintenance and comfort of himself and his family, hang 
suspended upon the appraisement of the value of his property, 
and less than a dollar may make him eligible for a bankrupt vic- 
tim. The court has no discretion. If the proof shows that the 
property is of less value ata fair valuation than the amount of 
the debts, the act of bankruptcy committed while the debtor was 
thus insolvent becomes vitalized and the bankrupt court wrests 
from his custody his estate. 

You will remember that six of theacts of bankruptcy enumer- 
ated in the bill are insufficient to support a ju ent of bank- 
ruptey, unless committed by the debtor “ while insolvent.” 

What is the meaning of the phrase at a fair valuation“? Las- 
sume that it means what the property would bring at a cash sale 
under an auctioneer’s hammer. If any other meaning was in- 
tended by the author of the bill, it should have been stated; 
otherwise the courts must construe the words according to their 
ordinary acceptation. 

Mr. OATES. Is the gentleman aware that that provision was 
not originally in the Torrey bill, but some member of the com- 
mittee introduced it as an amendment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Iam sorry that possibly, in this respect, 
the bill is worse than the original bill. 

Mr. OATES. They made it more favorable to the debtor 
than the rule laid down in the original bill. I see that the gen- 
tleman contends that the proper construction of that language 
is what the property would bring under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES, Why, sir, that rule does not apply. The same 
rule applies as where appraisers of a decedent's estate are ap- 
poe: They pass upon what their judgment tells them is the 
air valuation of the property, not what it would sell for under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The bill does not so provide. There is 
no provision for the appointment of appraisers to be guided by 
the laws of the State in which the case is pending, as in dece- 
dents’ estates. But if a controversy arises over the question of 
the solvency of the debtor at a given time, perhaps five months 
before the filing of the petition, it must be determined by the 
court or the jury, if one be demanded, by the evidence of wit- 
nesses called to testify as to the fair valuation of the debtor's 
property. The gist of the controversy is whether the amount 
of the property, at a fair valuation, exceeds the debts, or rather 


would the roperty, reduced to cash, extinguish the debts? The 
object of pt proceedings in the main is to reach the 


money—and credit values are not encouraged. 

There is, however, one exception provided for by this meas- 
ure. Perhaps it has escaped the attention of the advocates of 
the bill. The judge of a bankrupt court is authorized to a 
point receiveri to conduct the business of the debtor after he 
ousted. 

Mr. OATES. In what contingency? 

Mr. CULBERSON. If it is for the best interest of the estate. 
But who is to decide that question? I understand that the dis- 
trict judge decides that question. Are railroad companies and 
some other corporations liable or amenable to involuntary bank- 
ruptey under the provisions of this bill? Is not a receivership 
for such corporations ordinarily very desirable? How long may 
they continue? While in such condition are they amenable to 
the process of the courts? These and other like questions might 
be profitably investigated. > 

I submit, to return to the condition of insolvency, that if this 
measure were now the law and it became necessary to apply the 
cash valuation rule to the property of debtors, say fixed securi- 
ties and Government bonds, manifest and irreparable injustice 
and wrong would be inevitable. For reasons which would per- 
haps be irrelevant to this discussion there exists throughout the 
country a money famine without paratior in our history. While 
the volume of money is greater thanat any former period of our 
history, there is less of it in circulation than was ever known, 
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The result is that trade is stagnant. Prices of all property have 
fallen and they continue to fall. When these conditions are to 
expe; when they are to change, no one is bold enough to haz- 
ard an opinion. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, I am frank to confess that the 
gloom of the future has no silver lining for me, and I fear that 
an era of protracted liquidation is now upon us. The business 
of a country must conform itself to the financial policy of the 
Government, and whether the immense business of our country 
can adapt itself to the financial policies which our Goyernment 
has entered upon without universal liquidation, is the great un- 
har problem which now confronts the people of the United 

tates. 

In view of these extraordinary conditions, whose duration 
can not be foretold, it would be an unforgivable crime for a 
Democratic Congress to test a debtor’s solvency by the rule set 
up in this bill. 

Mr.OATES. Would not this be a good time to pass the largest 
part of this bill, the provisions for voluntary bankruptoy? 

Mr. CULBERSON. It might be. I would gladly vote fora 
measure of that kind. But I believe the hopeless insolvents 
would be willing to worry along for awhile with their load of 
debts upon their shoulders rather than have their neighbors and 
friends who would be amenable to the inyoluntary provisions 
ad Eiger bankrupts and their property devoured by the officials 
of bankrupt courts. 

Mr. Chairman, every individual whose honor and credit are 
impeached, and whose custody over his property is imperiled 
by a judicial proceeding, ought to have the privilege to make 
full and fair defense. 

If the proceeding is wrongful—inspired by whatsoever mo- 
tive—the defendant should have recourse for his damages. This 
measure permits a debtor to be arraigned ina Federal court 
upon allegations that involve his honor and imperil his custody 
over his property, and no opportunity is provided for a full and 
fair defense, and no remedy is given by which the creditor who 
wrongfully institutes the proceeding may be required to respond 
in damages. 

I have thought, Mr. Chairman, that the best way in which I 
could illustrate the injustice and wrong that will arise out of 
sections 17 and 18 would be for me to proceed against my friend 
OATES and have himadjudged a bankrupt in the presence of the 
House, notwithstanding he is abundantly solvent, so that he and 
all of us might see just how this great Federal machine which 
he advocates will operate. 

Mr. OATES. Proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ishall have to forbear. He and I are on 
theshady side of life, and he could not hope to outlive the stigma 
of a bankrupt court. 

Let us see, however, how these sections of the bill may oper- 
ate. A petition in involuntary bankruptcy must be filed ina 
district court of the United States in the judicial district in 
which the debtor resides, ete. There is but one district court 
and one district judge in each judicial district. In some, per- 
haps all, of the States this court is held at more than one place 
in the district, and in some instances the district is divided into 
divisions. 

This bill permits a creditor to institute proceedings in bank- 
ruptey against his debtor in the district court of the district in 
which the debtor resides, at any- pie in the district where by 
law the court is required to be held. Whatever may be the mo- 
tive which may inspire the creditor to institute such proceed- 
ings, he will avail himself of any advantage that the law may give 
him to accomplish his purpose. In many districts the courts are 
held at places more than one hundred miles distant from each 
other. A debtor may be proceeded againstat either place, when 
the court is held, and in order to place him ata disadvantage, to 
make it difficult and expensive for him to make a defense and re- 
move him as far away as possible from his friends and neighbors, 
the place most distant from his residence will usually be selected. 
Are there no opportunities offered by such provisions to harass, 
vex, and wrong an honest debtor? 

In all the States in which the judicial districts are divided into 
divisions a defendant can not be sued in the court held outside 
the division of the district in which he resides. 

After a debtor is summoned to a Federal court, whether it be 
far from or near his residence, he is required to plead in ten 
days, or failing to do so, he is to be adjudged a bankrupt by de- 
fault. If the defendant can reach the court and prepare his de- 
fense in ten days, the judge is to determine the issue, with or 
without a jury, and either dismiss the petition or adjudge the 
debtor a bankrupt. 

When is the trial to take place? Not in thirty, sixty, or ninety 
days, giving time for the defendant to obtain his witnesses, but 
the bill provides that it shall take place as soon as may be.” 


oo os means is left to the unfettered discretion of the dis- 
ct judges. 

If the defendant desires a trial by jury he must file with his 
answer an application for a jury to try the case. If there be no 
jury in attendance, and regular jurors are not summoned but 
twice in 95 — year, a nila judge y 8 to summon 
a jury on the spot without delay. mgress passed an 
act requiring jurors to be drawn from a box by the clerk of the 
court and a reputable citizen of opposite politics, calied a jury 
commissioner. This statute is to be annulled so far as bank- 
ruptey proceedings are concerned. 

ll the ordinary safeguards by which a defendant may shield 
himself against oppression and wrong are swept away ór mini- 
mized by the provisions of the bill. 

A defendant can not demand that these proceedings shall be 
instituted in the district court which may be held nearest his 
residence. The time for filing his answer and securing his evi- 
dence is a travesty upon judicial procedure. 

The trial by jury, so dear to all American citizens, the great 
bulwark of individual liberty and rights against tyranny, o 
pression, and wrong, is reduced by this measure to a sham anda 
fraud. He is compelled like a mendicant to supplicate a district 
judge for a trial by jury. A great constitutional right is to be 
enjoyed only after petition to a district judge. And what kind 
of a jury trial may be granted the defendant? 

He must or may be required to submit his cause in which his 
honor is imperiled and the custody of his property endangered 
to a jury summoned on the spot from the li poner jurors 
who invest the bankrupt courts. Such a trial, I repeat, would 
be a travesty on justice, and yet just such proce 
missible under the provisions of this bill. 

It may be said that the judge is clothed with discretion to 
soften the harshness of tne er ae of this measure and give 
to a defendant a fair judicial trial. 

In some degree that is true; but why should not the law itself 
thrust its shield against oppression and wrong over a defend- 
ant, instead of compelling him to rely upon the limping discre- 
tion of a district judge for protection? Again, Mr. Chairman, 
by this measure the State, Territorial, and national judiciary 
are consecrated, so to speak, to the business of collecting debts 
and incarcerating dishonest debtors in the penitentiaries. 

In term time and in vacation the doors of every district court 
in the United States are to be held open for all bankrupt pro- 
ceedings. The time in which to plead is shortened, regular 
juries may be dispensed with, trials are summary, the.time in 
which to appeal in ordinary cases is abridged, and cases are ad- 
vanced on the dockets. Every preparation is made to hurry 
along the sacrifice of the struggling and unfortunate debtor. 
Four thousand new officers, half of whom are to be inferior 
judges to be appointed by the courts and who are to be paid 
out of the assets of the bankrupt estates, are provided for. And 
the pay allowed these officers is so inadequate and insignificant 
that integrity and intelligence will be practically excluded. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court is now more than two 
years behind the business on the docket. 

The courts of appeal are clamoring for nine additional circuit 
judges. Many States in the Union are demanding additional 
judges. The Territorial court in the Indian Nation is wholly 
unable to dispose of the business before it. The Territory of 
Oklahoma is demanding two more judges. Yet, sir, in the face 
of these conditions we are asked to open up a flood gate and turn 
into these courts a stream of litigation which can not fail toem- 
barrass the interests of the people whose causes are now depend- 
ing in the courts. 

And are we to be told, Mr. Chairman, that the extraordinary 
powers conferred upon the district courts and &ædicial referees 
provided for in this measure will not be abused? 

The abuse of just such provisions, somewhat modified, in the 
act of 1867 made that statute a scourge and curse to the people. 
And they tell us, Mr. Chairman, that this isa Democratic meas- 
ure. When did the Democratic party become the advocate of 

aternalism and legislative favoritism to classes or individuals? 
hen did the Democratic party cease to be the party of the peo- 
ple and become the party of a class? 

Mr. OATES. I will say to the gentleman just there 

Mr. CULBERSON. 1 hope not. I can not yield. When 
may Task finally, did the Democratic party become the sponsor of 
judicial despotism,of individual perzecution,and legalized wrong? 

I had always understood that the grandest achievements of 
our party, now more than a century old, were in behalf of indi- 
vidual rights, individual liberty, and constitutional government; 
and can it be possible that the first Democratic Congress assem- 
bled since the war with all the lawmaking power can find no 
higher or loftier work to do than enacting a law which will fur- 
ther enslave the plain people of the United States to the money 
power? [Applause.] 
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Remonetization of Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


October 14, 16, 21, 28, 24, 27, and 80, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. I) to repeal a part of 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act direc the hase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. JONES of Nevada said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The question before the Senate, broadly con- 
sidered, involves all the varied interests of this Republic. Every 
concern of our people, financial and industrial, religious and 
moral, political and social, come within its all-embracing scope. 
Upon a proper solution of the problem of money in a country 
depends the decision of the question whether there shall be in 
that country more poverty or less, more crime or less, more in- 
sanity or less; whether among its people there shall be more em- 

loyment or more idleness, more happiness or more misery— 
fated more liberty or more slavery—for it must be borne in 
mind that men may be as thoroughly enslaved by unfavorable 
industrial conditions as by positive legal enactment. 

No matter under what form of government a people may live, 
whether the irresponsible despotism of a military autocrat or a 
constitution carefully framed to eg aay the widest play of polit- 
ical action, the table from which Hunger rises unsatisfied will 
have no seat reserved for Freedom. Surely purely fed that affects 
so vast a range of topics deserves serious consideration. Yet 
we have been told that upon assembling here in response to the 
call of the Executive we had nothing to do but to vote, or, at most, 
to vote first and deliberate afterward. What a travesty upon a 
republican form of government! What a plain confession of 
preference for the methods of despotism! Vote first and delib- 
erate afterward!” It is the echo of the command given by the first 
Napoleon to the representatives of the Allied Powers assembled 
in Italy. That was a command worthy of a tyrant; but the bound- 
aries of this vast Republic are not broad enough to are it place. 
If a lawmaking y has but to act first and deliberate after- 
ward, there is no necessity for parliamentary government. 
What is needed is a Man on Horseback. 

A grave subject, sir, needs grave deliberation. In the Senate 
of France, upon a discussion of monetary standards, Senator 
Dumas well said: 


Those who a h these questions for the first time decide them at once; 
those who study them with care hesitate; those who are obliged practically 
to decide, doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weight of the enormous 


responsibility. 

The very essence of deliberation ts—time. This debate, we 
know, han been most impatiently borne by a small but powerful 
coterie of men who meet in bank parlors in the great money 
centers in all the countries of the world, and who, whether re- 
siding in the United States or elsewhere, have a profound dis- 
trust of popular eee and an admiration for Napoleonic 
methods. ə discussion here has been conducted under great 
disadvantages. The speeches of Senators who favor the gold 
standard demonstrate that the necessity for protracted sittings 
in a close atmosphere every working day and many nights dur- 
ing the most enervating season of the year is not conducive to 
the careful study or painstaking analysis of a great question. 
Neither is it conducive to clearness of thought or accuracy of ex- 
pression, without which no complex subject can be intelligently 
or logically discussed. The total dis of economic truths 
and of correct definitions on the part of those Senators demon- 
strates that they have not had the leisure—for it is not to be con- 
ceived that they did not have the desire—to bring to bear upon 
the subject the learning and ability of which they are in an emi- 
nent degree possessed. 

To discuss this question in all its broad aspects and implica- 
tions would require a treatise on political and social economy. 
The subject must be examined with the laborious methods of 
the student, and every proposition subjected to the test of reason. 

Let us be candid, Mr. President, with reference to the ques- 
tion before the Senate. It is nota question of mere expediency; 
it is one of principle. It is not merely the repealing of a clause 
of a law already on the statute books, with a view of providing 
a substitute for that clause. Were that the intention no man 
can justify a departure in this instance from the unvarying and 
immemorial custom of legislative bodies, to embrace in the re- 

g measure the remedy for the evil sought to be corrected. 
et the gold standard press protests that the object is not to 


place the country upon that standard. The very vehemence 
with which this statement is made is of itself suspicious. ‘‘The 
lady doth protest too much methinks.” 

o impartial mind can fail to see that in its way the proposi- 
tion before the Senats is a repetition of the tactics of 1873. The 
attempt is to place the country on the single gold standard be- 
fore the ple have opportunity to speak. Deeming the ques- 
tion in all its implications the most momentous which has ever 
coms before the American people, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I attempt, to the best of my ability, to present 
the subject somewhat broadly. i : 


“PREVALENT MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING MONEY. 


In all attempts at fundamental discussion it is necessary first 
to clear the ground of such obstacles as tradition or ignorance 
may have placed in the pataway, of progress. We know that 
before men came to understand the forces by which the earth is 
held in its orbit it was to them inconceivable that a body could 
exist in space without physical support. Hence in the most an- 
cient of cosmologies the earth—which was supposed to be flat 
was conceived to be held in position by pillars, upon which it 
rested. For, as was argued by the primitive mind, it must rest 
on something! 

While such a belief existed it was in vain to expect any direct 
progress to be made toward a true science of astronomy. Ever 

henomenon observed was attributed to a cause wholly removed 
rom the real one; every inference drawn was distorted to fit 
into the framework of the preconceived theory and to accord 
with the established opinion. Thus causes were mistaken for 
effects and effects for causes. In the slow course of ages, as as- 
tronomical phenomena multiplied and each newly discovered 
fact came to be compared with the facts already accumulated, 
certain anomalies, inconsistencies, and incongruities were re- 
vealed, and it was in the effort to reconcile those that it began 
by cg Bis to dawn upon mankind that the discrepancies may 
have a common origin in some fundamental misconception 
affecting the entire hypothesis by which the phenomena had 
been interpreted. 

Now, it is not too much to say that the world is to-day more 
instructed in at least the rudiments of astronomy than in those 
of monetary science. So far as concerns the ordinary facts of 
every-day observation those affecting astronomy are much bet- 
ter understood than those affecting money. People will give an 
intelligible and uniform explanation of the causes even of an 
eclipse, but a hundred differing and contradictory accounts of 
the genesis of a pang Every school boy knows that the appar- 
ent movement of the sun and stars around the earth as a central 
body is a mere optical illusion; and that, contrary to the ancient 
belief, the earth is not a flat surface. Yet, with reference to 
moneys fallacies equally gross command the unquestioning faith, 
not of the masses merely, but of men of the highest intelligence in 
other departments of human knowled While those fallacies 
are accepted as fundamental truths, it is in my opinion impossible 
to arrive at correct conclusions concerning any question arising 
in any department of monetary science. 

But in the nature of things the errors must have been plausi- 
ble or they would not have so long survived. Hence their dis- 
lodgment can not be effected by mere denial of their truth. 
The denial must be accompanied by proofs, and those can be de- 
rived only from an analysis that shall go to the root of the ques- 
tions involved, by an appeal to reason in the effort to arouse 
thought and awaken reflection. 

The silver question can not be intelligently discussed without 
entering upon the entire subject of money, and inasmuch as one 
of the contentions of the gold-standard advocates is that silver 
is losing its ‘‘intrinsic value,” it is necessary for us to investi- 
gate the subject of value and ascertain if we may how value, 
especially the value of money, arises; from what source or sources 
it is derived; how far the value of money is dependent upon the 
cost of production of the material of which it is composed, and 
whether in fact there is really any such thing as intrinsic 
value.” So also it is necessary to investigate the essential nature 
of money, the function it performs, and the phenomena con- 
nected with the increase and the decrease of its quantity. 

We are told that silver is no longer fitted for the full money 
use because it has less intrinsio value” than formerly—be- 
cause the standard dollar of that metal is no longer, in intrin- 
sic value,” the equivalent of the gold dollar at the ratio of 16 
tol. This is regarded by the advocates of the gold standard as 
an argument of unanswerable force. When they have stated 
it they deem the discussion closed. Yet, like the pillars which 
were believed to support the earth, this intrinsic value whether 
of gold or silver is purely imaginary. Notwithstanding the re- 
jection of the theory by all well-informed economists, it continues 


to be a refuge for ignorance and sciolism. 
In the whole history of time there has been no error in any 
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department of thought that, in the de of contribution to 
the martyrdom of man, can compare with this notion of in- 
trinsic value.” Fully refuted and rejected by science, the the- 
ory had well nigh disappeared from economic literature until 
the discovery was made that the hold which, like a blighting 
superstition, it had obtained on the ignoranve of men could be 
utilized to discredit silver and to plume the single gold stand- 
ard. Immediately the teachings of science are set at naught, 
and intrinsic value” is declared to be the determinative fac- 
tor in the discussion. i 

I wholly deny the existence of intrinsic value, whether in gold 
or any other object. I base the claims of silver, asI havealways 
based them, on the indispensable necessity for some money ma- 
terial acceptable to our people and especially adapted to the 
money use—a material which shall exist in quantity sufficient 
to furnish to a rapidly increasing population such number of 
monetary units (dollars) as shall keep pace with the constantly- 
growing demands of a country whose development has hardly 
yet begun. 

WHAT IS VALUE? 

In order intelligently to determine how far it may be incorrect 
to say that money or any other object should possess ‘‘ intrinsic 
value,” we must have a correct conception of the meaning of 
the term value.“ 

There is no word in the entire vocabulary of political econom 
that is so much, and so variously, misunderstood, yet of whic 
it is so essential to have an exact apprehension. 

Bailey, in his celebrated work on Nature of Value, says: 


on whose doctrines I have ventured to 
arisen from spealring of tery 5 d independent 
m s value as a sort of ge an ependent 0 
7 recommend the student rege tical econ- 
ues- 
in what?" or “in relation to what?" The value of 32 
and whenever the term is used with 
may be assigned. If it can not be as- 
signed, that the author, whoever he be, is 
writing without any determinate ideas.— Nature of Value, pages 34 and 35, 
And by way of emphasizing the importance of correct defini- 
tions in economic argument, Bailey, quoting another writer, 
very appropriately says: 
To discover error ms, or in first principles grounded on facts, is 
like the breaking of a charm. The enchanted castle, the steep rock, the 
lake disappear; and the paths that lead to truth, which we i: ed 
to be so long, so embarrassed, and so difficult, show as they are, short, open, 
an 


d easy. 

A point always to be borne in mind about value is that it is 
not an independent entity, nor quality inhering in an object. It 
is not a material thing, nor can it even exist in the substance of 
a material thing. 

Tn his 2 on the Value of Gold Prof. Jevons calls value 
tan impalpable relation;“ and in his celebrated work on Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange, he says of it: 


Value, like utility, is no intrinsic quality of a thing; it is an extrinsic ac- 
or relation. 


vert, I 


The same author, in his work upon Political Economy, says: 


Value implies, in fact, a relation; butifso, it can not possibly be some other 
og A student of economy has no hope of ever be clear and correct in 
his ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at all a 5 
even as 8 which lies IN a thing or object—The Theory of Polit Econ- 
omy, page 


And again, in the same work, Prof, Jevons says: 


er to make a ratio.—The Theory of Political Eco: 


number named in o nomy, 
page 83. 


John Stuart Mill, in defining value,“ says: 


The word , value,” when used without adjunct, always means, in tical 
economy, valus in exchange,—Political Economy, Book 3, chapter i. ae 


Prof. Francis A. Walker says: 
isnot fany thing. It * t ot 
... Shaltions to Tadd ond aa 
Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams College, in his work on Political 
Economy, speaking of value, says: 


Value, then, is not a quality of single things, belonging to them as if b 
hardness is a quality of a rock or gravity is an attribute of gold; 


the senses, however minute, the 
laboratory, however delicate, can never determine how much any- 


in exchange. 
le nings; not even if the gs be phys- 
ical and tangible.— Principles of Po Economy, page 34. 


Numberless other citations could be made from writersof the 
first rank to prove that value is not a property residing in any 
object, and that therefore it can not by any possibility be in- 
trinsic.” 

A correct definition of value I conceive to be: Human estima- 
tion placed upon desirable objects whose quantity is limited. 

There are then two factors, and two only, which constitute 
value two elements entering into its structure; first, human de- 
sire for an object, and secondly, limitation of the number of ob- 
qe of thec to which the desired object belongs. If men 

ve no desire to obtain an article, no value will attach to it. If, on 
the other hand, men esteem au article highly, then value will 
be predicated of it in proportion to the degree of scarcity of 
articles of its class, modified, or, as the economists say, ‘‘ cor- 
rected,” by the degree of estimation which, on the average, men 
place upon articles of that class. 

In order that value may exist, there must be not only an ob- 
jects but a subject; there must, on the one hand, be a human 

ing, and on the other something of which he desires the pos- 
session, and of a class the quantity of which is limited. Value 
therefore is subjective, not objective; and not being objective it 
can not be intrinsic.’ 

Limitation of quantity implies greater or less sacrifice to re- 
duce to possession. Hence every expression of value is an ex- 
pression of degree. It is a quantitative expression of the degree 
of desire for an object, corrected by the average degree of sacri- 
fice necessary to obtain it. This sacrifice will not be made except 
m respons to desire. Hence value can exist only by reason of 

emand. 

The reason why demand exists is not important. It is of no 
consequence to know why men esteem an object or investit with 
value; nor doesit matter whether the esteem grows out of ause 
which men find for qualities that inhere or exist in the object 
itself, or whether, in aid of the o evolution of society, 
and the development of institutions, they see fit to confer upon 
an object a use or function the exercise of which they find 
indispensable to their progress, prosperity, and happiness. 


NO SUCH THING AS INTRINSIC VALU. 


Qualities may be said to be inherent or intrinsic in objects, 
but value, being a conception of the mind, can not be intrinsic 
or inherent. is can not be difficult to perceive when we bear 
in mind the teaching of science, that color does not reside in the 
object in which we appear to see it, but is an attribute of the 
eye itself, and that sound is not a quality of bodies, but a prop- 
erty of the human ear. 

Haua were intrinsic, if it resided in the article, it could not 
be taken from it, and it could not be changed by changes in the 
number of the objects of which value is asserted, or with modi- 
fications in the desire of men to-become sed of such arti- 
cles. Qualities that are inherent do not vary with the shifti 
degrees of estimation in which they may be held by mankind. 
Hardness in a stone, gravity in lead, do not suffer either aug- 
mentation or diminution by reason of any increase or reduction 
of the appreciation of men. If value were intrinsic in articles 
it would remain intrinsic whether people wanted them or not. 
But things can have no economic properties by and of them- 
selves; those properties exist only because there are people, A 
thing can have no use unless some one wants to use it; it can 
have no value unless, in addition to-being wanted, some one is 
willing to incur sacrifice to obtain it. 

Suppose a metal to have more value at one time than at an- 
other. We know that at both times it has the same specific 
gravity, the same density, the same ductility, the same tensile 
strength. These qualities being intrinsic, can not be removed 
without destroying the object. 

If an article had intrinsic value, such value in its entirety 
would at any given time be 100 per cent. The intrinsic value of 
gold in 1873 was therefore 100 per cent; it is still, and must al- 
ways be, 100 percent, But we know that in comparison with all 
other things—and value, asalready shown, isa matter of compar- 
ison—gold to-day has a value 50 per cent greater than it had in 
1873. Has it to-day, then, 150 percent of intrinsic value, or 50 
per cent more than it is possible for it to have? 

a a new and extensive use to be discovered for silver, 
and a large demand to spring up in consequence, resulting inan 
increased price (stated in terms of gold) for silver bullion. It 
would then be said that anew value had arisenforsilver. Would 
that new value be intrinsic? When silver fell 20 cents an ounce 
in one day, on the issue of the Indian order in council, was that 
& loss of 20 cents’ worth of intrinsic value? And when it rose 
again, was that rise a recovery of so many cents’ worth of intrin- 
sic value? 

If all the world should remonetize silver it is admitted by all 
the advocates of the goldstandard that silver would hyve a much 
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higher value than it now has. Would this added value be ‘‘in- | isees and Herodians of the present time attempting to confuse 


trinsic”? 
AUTHORITY EMPHASIZES THE TEACHING OF REASON—THAT THERE IS NO 
INTRINSIC VALUE. 
On this subject of intrinsic value what do the leading author- 
ities say? RAS 
„There is no such thing,” says Prof. Jevons, as intrinsic 
value.” (Essay on value of cata 
John Stuart Mill says: 
intrinsicall insignifi thing in th 
5 — OF —— eee e 27 Politeat onium, Sonane 
II, page 23. 
Prof. Perry, while a most ardent champion of the gold 
standard, is compelled to admit the absurdity of the expression 
‘intrinsic value,” and to deny such value to gold as well as to 


everything else. In reviewing the statements of another writer 
on the subject of money, who had used that term, Prof. Perry 
says: 


This author is led astray by the worse than useless adjective “intrinsic,” 
Having never yet learned that there is only one kind of value in economics, 
namely, purchasing power.—Principles of Political Economy, page 341. 


Mr. Macleod, in his elaborate treatise upon the Theory and 
Practice of Banking,” speaking of the expression ‘intrinsic 
value,” says: 

. This unha phrase meets us at every turn in economics, and yet the 
htest reflection will show that to define value to be something external, 
then to be constantly 8 intrinsic value are utterly self-con- 
tradictory and inconsistent ideas. us over and over again it is repeated 
in economical treatises that money has intrinsic value, but that a bill of ex- 
change or bank note is only the representative of value. 

Money no doubt is the produce of labor, but, as Adam Smith observed, if 

it woul eee a for nothing it would have no value; so, M. Say says, that 


the value of gold and silver consists only in what they will buy. How then 
can its value be intrinsic? How can anyt have intrinsic value unless it 
has the things it will exchange for inside itse Money has intrinsic value!” 


Has a — — of money got the merchandise, and all the other things it will pur- 
chase, de itself? Money will exchange for anything—corn, houses, horses, 
carriages, books, etc., and each of these is the value of the money with re- 
spect to that commodity. But which of these is its intrinsic value? The in- 
congruity of these ideas is so glaring that it is only necessary to call atten- 
tion to it for it to be perceived at once. Yet from the very beginning of the 
science this phrase has infested it.— Theory and Practice of Banking, page 48. 


In extending the discussion Mr. Macleod says: 


Moreover, we see on considering the term value that it is nonsense to 
8 of the representative of value. Value is a ratio—an external relation. 
at can be the representative of a ratio, or of an external relation? Tosay 
that money, because itis material and the produce of labor, has intrinsic 
value, and that a bank note is only the representative of value, is just as 
absurd as to say that a wooden yard measure is intrinsic distance, and that 
the space of 36 inches between two = is representative distance. It is of 
the first importance to economicscience to exterminate rar eyeing pY phrase 
“intrinsic Value,“ which is clearly shown to be a contradiction 
Macleod, Theory and Practice of Banking, 1, 50. 

Ricardo (than whom no financial authority stands higher) lays 
down the principle that even paper money, having not a shred 
of what the gold-standard advocates call intrinsic value,” will 
have real value equal to that of gold money, provided the num- 
ber of the notes be sufficiently limited in quantity. 

Speaking of uncovered paper money, he says: 

By limiting its ntity its value in exchange is as great as an equal de- 
W coin, or ot bullion in that colin Political Economy and Tara- 
tion, chapter 27. 


After further discussion of the subject he continues: 


On these 5 it will be seen that it is not necessary that paper 
money should be porene in specie to secure its value; itis only necessary 
that its quantit: ae according to the value of the metal which is 
declared to be the stan (Same work and chapter.) 

In other words, Ricardo’s statement here is, that if the amount 
of irredeemable paper money in a country were just equal to 
the amount of gold which would form that country’s distribu- 
tive share of the pou money of the world, the paper money would 
have precisely the same value, dollar for dollar, as would an 
equal amount of gold in that country. 

All these writers and many others declare that the value of 
money—other things being equal—depends on its quantity and 
not on its material. It is therefore absurd to claim that silver 
has ceased to be adaptable for the money use because it is said 
to have lost some supposed attribute that neither silver nor gold 
nor anything else ever ssed, namely, intrinsic value. 

But we have an authority outside the line of writers on polit- 
ical economy, whose words, nevertheless, will attract the atten- 
tion, if not of the bankers and champions of the gold standard, 
certainly the attention of the plain people of the United States— 
the words of one of whom it is written: And they sent unto 
him certain of the Pharisees and Herodians, that they might 
catch him in his talk.” Clearly, he was nota believer in the 
theory that money must have intrinsic value.” His simple in- 


terms.— 


uiry as tocoin was: Whose image and superscription hath it?” 
hat was nearly two thousand years ago, yet we 


nd the Phar- 


the public mind with demands for intrinsic value—something 
that has never existed. 

What becomes of the argument for the intrinsic value of 
money when we see silver money doing a sarge portion of the 
business of the western world at a valuation 40 per cent higher 
than its so-called value measured in gold? 

One would suppose that the universal acceptance of token 
coins as good money by all the people within the boundaries of 
thelargest countries—coins notoriously wanting in so-called in- 
trinsic value—would have long since exposed the entire fallacy 
of the idea that it is the bullion value that constitutes the money 
value of the metals. The money for the masses of the people, 
it appears, does not need to have the full quota of “intrinsic” 
value—it may be short“ in weight, but for bankers and bond- 
holders money must be of full weight. On this point Gen. F. A. 
Walker, in work on Money, says: 

A laborer who is d on Saturday 22 coined shillings for his week's work, 
in reality gets less thana N (20 shillings) worth of silver; the girl 
whois nominally paid ee. for her day’s work in the mill, getsonly about3 
pence worth of copper. Here, it is said, Is a manifest injustice. The wealthy 
and well-to-do receive their incomes in the principal coin of the country, 
which is of full weight and fineness; the poor are paid in coins which con- 
tain only a part, and perhaps only a small part, of the metal which would 
be worth the sum for which they are made a tender bylaw. This complaint, 
sometimes heard among laborers, was recently given a wider hearing through 
Col. Tomline, a member of the British Parliament. 

The answer of Mr. Hubbard — re to be conclusive, so long as such bil- 
lion or token money is not issued in excess. It is quite true, says Mr. Hub- 
bard, that silver, rather than gold, is (he medium through which the wages of 
the labo: classes are paid; but to show that the laboring classes are 
injured by the mint regulations it must be demonstrated that the shilling 
they nowreceive commands a smaller quantity of the necessaries of life than 
would a shil coined as an integral measure of value. The shilling now 
circulating derives its purchasing power, not from the silver it contains, but 
from its being by law a twentieth part of a pound—the golden standard. All 
prices, wholesale or retail, whether of a bullock or a beefsteak, of a quarter 
of wheat or a loaf of bread, are computed upon a gold valuation. 
tisan’s shilling is intrinsically the twenty-second [instead of the twentieth 
part of a pound, his penny but the four hundred and eightieth 
the two hundred and 8 ot a pound; but how do these facts affect 
his interest if he can always, with 20 shillings, or 240 pence, secure the value 
of a pound !—Money, pages 219 and 220. 

So Jong, Mr. Hubbard thinks, as a laboring man can secure 
the value of a pound with his token coinage, matters are all 
right. Why should the laborer demand intrinsic value? Of 
course, the proposition changes when it is nota laborer, but 
say, a lord, who is to receive money. Then the money must 
have intrinsic value.“ 

DOES THE VALUE OF MONEY DEPEND ON THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE 
MATERIAL OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED? 

From the fallacy lurking in the idea of intrinsic value is 
derived the further fallacy that the value of money depends on 
the cost of production of the material of which the money may 
be composed. 

This is an attempt to apply to money the principle of cost of 
production (or, as some economists have it, of reproduction), 
admitted to govern the prices of commodities. But the cases 
are not parallel. Money, properly considered, is not a commod- 
ity. On the very contrary, it is the polar opposite of commod- 
ities. Admitting that gold and silver, when not coined, are 
commodities, yet their value as money is affected by issues of 
uncovered paper money, so that the law of cost of production, 
if it is to be applied to the metals as money, must be corrected 
by allowing for the influence of such paper issues. In countries 
having a mixed currency,” composed of either or both of the 
metals in conjunction with paper, the value of the metallic 
money is . and demand remaining un- 
changed by every increased issue of paper, and, conversely, is 
increased (ceteris paribus) by every withdrawal of the paper from 
circulation. 

If it be sought to avoid the force of this contention by denying 
that anything can be money except the metals (as, from and after 
the passage of the bill now before the Senate, it will doubtless 
be insisted that nothing can be money except gold), I reply that 
it is too late in the century for that. The leading writers on po- 
litical economy unite in the declaration that when duly limited in 
quantity pe r money has all the value of gold money, and if 
sufficiently limited may even have much more value than gold 
and rise to a premium above it. Our leading American writer 
on money, a writer recognized in every gold-standard country, 
and among the leading economists of the gold-standard school 
all countries, as one of the most distinguished authorities on 
monetary science, Gen. Francis A. Walker, whom I have just 
quoted, defines money as follows: 


Money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is not gold, 
though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometimes it is 
not. Money is no one thing, no group of many things having any material 
ponr in common. On the cont anything may he money; and 8 

a given time and place, is 3 ich then and there performs a ce! 
function. Always and everywhere, that which does the money work is the money 
thing.—Money Trade and Industry, chapter 1. 
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And in order to show that he means precisely what he says, 
Gen. Walker says: 

The claim that greenbacks are not money in the fullest sense of that term; 
that they can not do all in the way of measuring values, so called, which 
gold or silver may do is untenable, and it can be of no advantage to any 
really sound cause to seek to maintain it.— onen in its Relations to Trade and 
Industry, preface. 


Gen. Walker does not approve of Government paper money, 
because of the danger of overissues of such money, but neither 
he nor any other leading writer on the subject of money denies 
that with proper limitation of quantity so-called irredeemable 
papon money maintains itself, and when so limited in quantity 

as historically maintained itself, without the slightest difficulty 
ata par with gold. With more than 25 per centofall the money 
of the world uncovered paper money, costing nothing to pro- 
duce—though costing each man who possesses it as much to ac- 
quire as if it were so much gold—how absurd itis for anyone 
to claim that the value of money is determined, as in the case of 
commodities, by the cost of production of the material. The 
value of money, no matter of what material made, is determined by 
the cost of obtaining it after such material has been made into money; 
and this value is expressed in the general range of prices of commod- 
ities. 
But leaving paper money wholly out of view, and looking even 
at gold and silver merely as commodities, we shall see that they 
constitute 8 wholly by themselves, and that so far as 
the law of cost o BB tesco applies to them, it applies under 
circumstances totally different from those under which it applies 
to commodities in general. 

As to all other commodities, the supply is each year consumed 
by the time the next year’s production becomes available; that 
is to say, at the expiration of a year from the date of production 

racticaliy little or none of a particular commodity remains to 

p over on the new supply. Owing to the indestructibility of 
the precious metals, however, there isan enormous stock of them 
always in existence; so that the new supply of each year, whether 
costing little or much, is so slight in proportion to the quantity 
already existing that it can exercise but an infinitesimal influ- 
ence on the value of the total supply in the market. 

It is not like the case of a thing of which there may be a sur- 
plus. A surplus of anything is such portion of it as is left over 
after the satisfaction of all demands. Of a metal transmutable into 
money at will there can never be a surplus. There is demand, 
and instant démand, for the entire r The influence 
of accumulation in steadying the value of the monetary metals 
has been likened to the effect of an enormous balance wheel in 
modifying the action of machinery- protecting it from those 
extreme variations of speed which would otherwise be the in- 
stant effect of varying degrees of steam pressure. 

Let us suppose, as to any ordinary commodity, say wheat, that 
there were six months’ supply of it in the world at a given time. 
It is readily conceivable that in asingle year that supply might 
be doubled. But todouble in one year the amount of gold and 
silver which is Sony in use as money throughout the world 
would require the production in that year of the enormous sum of 
over $7,500,000,000. The largest amount ever hitherto produced 
in one year of both metals combined is only $325,000,000, so that, 
in comparison with the stock coming over from the past, the 
new supply of each year is trifling. With all other things the 
case is reversed; it is the stock coming over that is trifling in 
comparison with the new supply. 

Taking into account the rapid and enormous yield of gold in 
California and Australia in the middle of the century, if the value 
of the product had been governed, as in the case of ordinary 
commodities, simply by the cost of production at the time the 
discoveries were made, the value of the metal would have fallen 
enormously and at once; whereas the change that did occur was 
slight and gradual, the value of money not falling, according to 
the best authorities, more than 18 or 20 per cent, and that fall 
spread out over a period of twenty years. 

But there is another reason why the precious metals as com- 
modities constitute a category by themselves, namely, that the 
pursuit of mining is one into which the speculative element en- 
ters in a degree wholly unknown in other fields of production. 

In all other departments of production the result of effortcan 
be measureably foreseen. That result will usually bear some 
APPORRE degree of relation to the amount of labor exerted 
and capital employed. Even in agricultural production, the re- 
sult of which depends in large measure on contingencies of 
weather, if there be planted an increased acreage there will be 
expected an increased crop. In fact, crops may, according to 
demand, be increased practically without limit; soil is always 
accessible, Not so the precious metals. There is an impassa- 
ve barrier opposed by nature to the unlimited production of 

ose. 
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Unlike the products of agriculture, men can notat will deposit 
in the soil seeds of gold and silver to multiply many fold, and 
bring forth a great crop. 

Unlike the products of manufacture, gold and silver can not be 
made to order. Mines are discovered, not made; and at this 
stage of the world’s progress can be discovered only after long, 
tedious, and, on the whole, very expensive search. Whenso dis- 
covered in nine cases out of ten, after absorbing large amounts 
of capital they have to be abandoned, as of not suflicient fertility 
to defray running expenses. In the occupation of mining, there- 
fore, the question of what quantity of metal shall result from a 
given quantity of labor and a given expenditure of money, count- 
ing the long enduring search and the profitless exploitation, is 
so much a matter of mere chance that no intelligent calculations 
or predictions can be made on the subject. š 

In the manufacture of ordinary commodities, on the contrary, 
while there is always the question of what price can be obtained 
for the 8 when made, there is at least assurance that by 
the application of a certain amount of capital and the employ- 
ment of a certain number of men something approaching defi- 
nite computations can be made in advance as to the number of 
articles of a given character which may be expected to result. 
The larger the amount of labor and capital applied the greater 
on the average is the result expected. With mining it is alto- 
gether different. The hazard is so great as to 99 per cent of 
the prospects“ that men who succeed in realizing any consid- 
erable sum of money in the occupation almost always put the 
money back into the ground—that is to say, invest it in prom- 
ising * ventures which never become anything but promises. 

In discussing the cost of production of silver, the operations 
of the most successful and productive mines only are taken into 
account. No note is taken of the fact that mining is a lottery 
and that thousands of ventures are total failures. any millions 
of dollars have been expended in sinking shafts, boring and 
blasting tunnels, erecting hoisting works, creating plants, and 
constructing mills that have never returned to their projectors 
the value of one dollar. Yet so-called statisticians and states- 
men who know absolutely nothing of the subject, and many of 
whom have never even seen a mine in their lives, treat us to 
long disquisitions upon the cost of mining silver. My word will 
be sustained by that of every experienced miner in thiscountry, 
as well as in the world, whon I assert that taking as a whole the 
business of silver-mining, for every dollar produced more thana 
dollar has been actually expended. 

For reasons which must be satisfactory to themselves the sta- 
tisticians and statesmen who are careful to give us their abortive 
andabsurd computations as to the cost of producing silver, do not 
appear to be equally solicitious to instruct the world as to the 
cost of producing gold. Perhaps they entertain some fear that 
investigation as to the cost of gold would show that in propor- 
tion to coining value it has, in the main, cost very much less than 
silver. 

It is the belief of well-informed scientists that in the case of 
gold, the element of cost of production bears much smaller pro- 
portion to the money value of the metal than is the case with 
silver. After an exhaustive investigation covering a series of 
years, Prof. Suess, of the University of Vienna, perhaps the 
most distinguished of living geologists, declares in Kis work on 
the Future of Gold that nine-tenths of the gold of the world 
has been obtained from the gravel deposits of old river beds 
('‘ placers”), in which work, as a matter of course, the labor cost 
NA the veriest trifle in comparison with the money value of the 
product. : 

I will illustrate this by reading a brief extract from a letter 
written in 1848 by the late distinguished General of the Army, 
Gen. William T. Sherman, then acaptain, stationed at Monterey, 
Cal. This letter appeared in the New York Tribune of April 7, 
1892, as having been read in public by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to whom it had been written. After 
referring to the inconvenience to which the officersof the Army 
had been subjected by reason of the excited rush of the people, 
including the 8 soldiers of his command, to the newly-dis- 
covered gold fields, Capt. Sherman said: 

This gold is found in the beds of streams, in dry quarries, in fact mingled 
with the earth over a large extent of country. * * * Men are now get- 
ting from their individual labor from £5,000 to 58, 000 a month. This is not 


fiction. Itisthe truth. I went with Governor Mason and saw the evidence 
of it myself. 


When an ordinary unskilled laborer, without capital, could 
make $8,000 a month, an amount sufficient to buy a good house 
in any city in the United States, the argument from cost of pro- 
duction can not be very strong. 

The influence of these discoveries began to be felt only by 
slow degrees as the new money came to be distributed over the 
world, and it was because oi the increase of the quantity of 
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money, and not from any consideration arising from cost of pro- 
duction of its material, that its value fell—not the value of gold 
alone, though it was gold alone that increased in quantity. e 
yalue of silver money also fell, for the metals being 1 
changeable in one country or another at a ratio established by 
law, born felt the depreciating effects of the increased quantity. 

Even now, when the placers seem to be exhausted, and gold is 
to be obtained only from veins, involving the use of capital and 
machinery, there 1. far greater steadiness in the cost of produc- 
tion of silver than of gold, and the gold mines are relatively much 
the less expensive to work, A plant that will crush 100 tonsa 
day of gold ore can be built for $25,000; whereas one that will 
crush 100 tons a day of silver ore instead of costing less will cost 
approximately $100,000. It is the experience of all miners that, 
once found, gold mines can be worked at a relation of profit over 
silver mines much greater than a ratio of 1 to 16; but the diffi- 
culty is that the mines are not to be found. 

Owing then to the special category in which gold and silver 
must be placed by reason of the special circumstances affecting 
them the influence of the cost of production on the value of those 
metals is very greatly overrated. This is fully reco, by the 
economists who admit that this influence is not directin any 
sense as in the case of commodities, and that it is only over long 

riods of time that it tends to affect the value of money, by af- 
ecting the quantity produced. 


THE LEADING WRITERS—ON THE INFLUENCE OF COST OF PRODUOTION ON 
THE VALUB OF MONEY. 


On this point Mr, Henry te Bay 1 of political 
economy in the University of Cambridge, England, says: 


In uence ot the d durability of gold, together with the fact that 
nearly all gold used * F. is practically in the market at any given 
time, any c in the cost of production is likely to take a long time to 


uce its full effect on value. Hence the effects of all changes in the con- 
tions of production of the 8 metals are at first, and continue to be 
tions of quantity only, with little reference to cost of pro- 

of Political Economy, by H. Sid k, page 280. 


On the same point, Prof. Francis A. Walker, in his work on 


n th t tion which determin: 

8 itis the cost o uction which de es value. 
But it is . the relation of the supply to demand that deter- 
mines value. Cost of production only afe value affecting the actual or 
potential supply.—Money, page 245. 

And Prof. Jevons says: 

Labor once spent has no infiuence on the future value of an article.— 
Theory of Political „page 159. 

In a further discussion of this subject, Prof. Jevons says: 

The great principle of cost of uction fails us, because in the case of 
such durable commodities as gold and silver the accumulated stock on hand 
is immensely greater than the annual production or consumption.—Contem- 
porary Review, May, 1981. 

With reference to the influence of cost of production on the 
value of the metals, John Stuart Mill says: 

From their durability, the total guany in existence is at all times so 
great in proportion to the annual supply that the effect on value even of a 
— in the cost of production is not sudden; a very long time being re- 
q to diminish materially the quantity in existence, and even to in- 
crease it vaz greatly not being a rapid process.—Volitical Economy, Book 
III. chapter 7. 

And he adds: 
‘ore, in the cost of production of the precious matala do not 


aa the t 8 money except just in proportion as increase or dim- 
upon value 0, or 
inian is nitty, which can not te said of any other commodity.—Same, 


An acute writer, F. W. Bain, M. A., of Oxford, England, says: 


Cost of production, so important and decisive as to the value of commod- 
ities bought with money, is, in the case of money itself, of no account what- 
ever. For, any cular commodity we can do without; and so if it costs 

uch uce no one will buy it, but money must be had at all costs, 
rocured at all. And be it observed, 
money * permanent. It 18 not, like commodities in gen 
consumed in the use. msequently there is a great and even enormous dif- 
ference between it and things produced to be consumed. It is, as a rule, the 
F whose value depends manton its cost of 
prod on. Each time itis wanted it must be made aga But money, 
once made, is there for almost any length of time, for though it wastes a 


little, yet not much; its value, 3 be! „I at 88 
8 on its cost of production. Principle Wealth- fon, page 


In a more elaborate discussion of this question of cost of pro- 
duction, Prof. Francis A. Walker quotes the dictum of Prof. 
Price to the effect that exchanges are effected by comparin 
“the cost a of the goods with the cost es of the gold” 
for which they are exchanged. From this view the American 
author wholly dissents. Gen. Walker says: 


What is in fact the method by which the ratios of exchan; 
of metak and equal quantities of [commodities] A, B, and O are de- 


Let us bring the matter down to its pure elements by supposing that in a 
ven community where gold has been and still is of such universal acce 
bility as to become the general medium of exc! there exist a 
eights of this metal; that the count itself yields no gold; that 
tercourse with fore countries is, for the cut off so that none can 
be imported; and lastly, that gold is used solely as money and not at all in 
the arts. Under such conditions— 


between the 


Prof. Walker says— 
articles will be exchanged for 8 a without the slightest ref- 


erence to the cost of producing the met literally true, without the 
smallest qualification, that, in the words of Prof. Jevons, Labor onde spent 
has no influence on the future value of any article.“ How, then, can the 
gold measure the value of the commodities produced within the community: 


Here Gen. Walker enters upon an analysis of the process: 


The answer is, it does so in the a. in which money ever measures 
values. Each producer will strive to to market that commodity which 
will command for him the greatest number of pennyweights of gold fora 
certain exertion and sacrifice on his part; and through the o on of this 
principle and of this principle alone, the relative worth of all commodities 
will be determined; not through a comparison of the amount of labor ired 
Jor the production of each by turns, with the amount 5 required 
production of the gold, but through a comparison of amounts of labor sev- 
erally required to renew and keep up the stock of the different commodities them- 
sel ves. Money, Trade, and Industry, page 33. 


And he adds: 
an set 72 Ta awa sas godumas are differentiated in exchange according to 

Not the stock of money, but the stock of products to be ex- 
changed. Hence, this author styles money a common denom- 
inator in exchange,” in terms of which denominator the mutual 
relations of ali commodities and services are expressed, and by 
means of which, as he says, ‘‘all commodities are placed, one 
above another, on a scale of prices.” It was for this reason that 
Sir James Stewart long ago called money ‘‘a scale of equal 


rts.” 
If, therefore, there were no money ozdapt money of gold and 
silver, these authorities show that the theory of cost of produc- 


tion, which is made so much of in discussing the silver question, 
is for the purposes of discussion of no avail whatever. 

All our gold monometallists admit that if Great Britain and 
Germany should remonetize silver the United States could go 
to free coinage with entire safety and propriety. What, then, 
becomes of the theory of cost of production? The cost of pro- 
duction of silver would be precisely the same whether those 
countries declared for its free coinage or not. 

There is a feature of this question which the economists never 
touch, but which, it appears to me, must be one of the first con- 
siderations to occur to a practical man. That feature is this: If 
the cost of produc silver has been so slight as to make the 
profits of silver-mining higher than the average return to capi- 
tal, why is it that so few have engaged in the business? Is it 
not open to all the world? Do we not know that, from all the 
countries of Europe, capital in large amounts has sought invest- 
ment here? Do we not perceive the keenness with which all 
men of capital and energy search for profitable investments? 
Can we, therefore, help inquiring why this field, which many 
ap to think so profitable. is so neglected? 

not their acts, Mr. President, belie their words? If they 
were not satisfied that mining investments were on the whole 
and on the average unprofitable investments, should we not find 
millions upon millions of dollars from Wall street and Lombard 
street rushing to the mining regions for investment? But we 
must do credit to the acumen of the investors of capital. They 
well know how and where to invest. Instead of putting money 
into mining enterprises, they put large sums into bank stocks, 
because they have observed that no matter what other industr 
may languish, banks pay high dividends. Investors also aan 
large sums into gilt-edged railroad bonds, because they know 
that such bonds are obligations to pay fixed sums of money ata 
3 time, and that those sums will be paid in dollars of increas- 

ue. 

sides, if they really believed as they pretend to believe, in 
the theory that the cost of production is the element that de- 
termines the value of money, how is it possible that they can at 
the same time believe, as they profess to do, that gold never 
varies in value? Do they suppose that during a d extend- 
ing over hundreds of years the cost of mining gold has remained 
to the fraction of a cent absolutely the same 

The separation between gold and silver does not result from 
any change in the cost of production of silver, nor does it result 
from any change in the purchasing power of silver money. 
Neither does the enormous increase which has taken place 
the value of gold during the last twenty years, an increase of 
which there is no denial, arise in the slightest degree from any 
increase in the cost of productionof gold. Every man who knows 
anything on the subject knows that there has been no such in- 
crease. 

IS MONEY THE COMMODITY-EQUIVALENT OF THE COMMODITIES FOR WHICH 
I 18 EXCHANGED? 

It is the pernicious theory of intrinsic value that has led to 
the equally absurd idea very generally entertained that money 
is the equivalent as a 8 of the other commodities for 
which it is ex With the destruction of the idea of in- 
trinsic value must go also this idea of commodity equivalence. 
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It is persistently asserted that gold bullion does not derive its 
value from the money use to which the metal is put, but from 
the value of the bullion as a commodi 

This claim, though held throughou 
the investigation of reason. 

Were gold demonetized to-morrow, so enormous is the amount 
of it in existence compared with the demand for commodity pur- 
poses, that an ounce of it, instead of being worth $20.67, as at 
present, would not be worth perhaps the one-hundredth part of 
that sum. : 

In order to ascertain what the commodity value of gold would 
be were the metal confined to commodity uses, we must suppose 
it to be made entirely dependent for its value upon the demand 
for itin the arts—that is to say, we must conceive it to be demone- 
tized and relegated to a commodity. In other words, let us 
judge of the commodity value by the commodity use, and of the 
money value by the money use. 

Let us inquire what would be the quantity of gold which would 
be suddenly thrown on the market as a commodity in case that 
metal were deprived of the money function. 

Our De ent reports that the amount of gold 
money in existence in the world is $3,600,000,000. 

As to the amount which is annually withdrawn from the 
money-use for the i cri of the arts and manufactures, there 
are no figures which can be absolutely relied upon. Mr. Giffen, 
the statistician of the London Board of Trade, has stated that 

In his belief, practically, the annual yield from the mines was ab- 
sorbed for nonmone purposes; and in this estimate I believe 
he is right. Sir Lyon Playfair estimated the amount consumed 
in the arts at not less than 75 per cent of the total annual yield. 
As long ago as 1873, Mr. W. L. Fawcett, in his interesting work 
on Gold and Debt,” made a careful estimate based on the re- 
searches of Mr. J. R. McCulloch, the distinguished English 
economist, and states the then annual consumption of gold in the 
arts and manufactures at $110,000,000, and the amount must have 
annually increased rather than decreased. 

But casuistical statisticians, who wish to show thatsome of the 
annual yield is available as money, protoss to believe that the 
amount consumed in the arts is only $60,000,000 per annum. If 
my estimate be correct, then in case of the demonetization of gold 
and its sien commodity purposes exclusively, there would 
be on hand in the market at the time of demonetization, available 
for the purposes of the arts, not less than thirty-six years’ supply 
of the metal. 

With the competition between its owners for the disposition 
and sale of so enormous a sum, for commodity „what 
would be its value? What price would an ounce of gold bring in 
the market, if there were available for purchase at any given 

moment a supply sufficient to carry the world along for thirty- 

six years? 

No one being any longer obliged to have gold in any countr 
of the world fn order to pay debt or otherwise utilize it ta 
nt who can . irm that an ounce of such discarded metal 
woul bring $20.67 

If, however, we accept the figures of the statisticians—and 
they are all devoted admirers and adherents of the gold stand- 
ard—the eee used annually in the arts is about 3,- 
000,000 ounces. t would be the value of gold per ounce for 
use in the arts when there were available for that purpose at 
any given moment the enormous amount of 180,000,000 ounces, 
or a supply sufficient to meet all demands for the metal as a 
commodity, not for two years or ten years, but for sixty years? 

We know that of wheat and other commodities there is never 
more than a few months’ surplus on hand at a time. Yet the 
slightest addition to that surplus produces a lowering of the 
pro altogether out of proportion to the quantityof the surplus. 

ow trifling would not the value of wheat be, if, after 9 
out the quantity needed for the current year’s consumption, there 
remained on the market enough to meet all demands for even 
two years additional! And even supposing that science and in- 
vention should furnish a method of preserving wheat indefi- 
nitely in all its original efficiency and puri 
human consumption, to what an utterly insignificant price would 
it not descend if instead of two years or five years’ additional 
supply there were enough to meet all demands for sixty years? 

ut in our estimate of the amount of the metals that would be 

thus available, we should be warranted in going beyond even 
the figures indicated. The estimation in which gold is held in 
at least that department of the arts which contributes to decora- 
tion, and for pu of ornament, is derived almost wholly 
from the awe with which itis regarded by the great body of 
mankind from the fact of its extended use as money. is 
what Ruskin very . describes as ‘‘ the effect upon the 
imagination.” Deprived of the imperial money-use and rele- 
gated to commodity-uses only, there can not bea doubt that much 


the ages, will not stand 


as an article of 


of the metal now existing in the shape of trinkets would find its 
way to the secondhand shop. 

ichever of these estimates we adopt, even the least of them, 
in my humble judgment, constitutesa perfect mathematical dem- 
onstration, strong as proof of Holy Writ,” that, deprived of 
the money function, there would be practically no value what- 
ever in gold bullion, 

It surpasses my comprehension, therefore, how men can argue 
otherwise—especially men who profess to be political econo- 
mists with, as is supposed, a faculty for exact reasoning. 

Let us apply to the question the definition I have given of 
value: ‘‘Human estimation placed on desirable objects whose 
quantity is limited.” 

There are in this definition, as I have said, two factors: Hu- 
ze desire for the object, and limitation of the quantity of like 
objects. 

With gold as at present in full and universal use as mers 
these two factors have full play. As money men esteem gold, 
and, considering the universal demand for money, the quantity 
of the metal is limited—so limited, indeed, that no Senator as- 
serts that there is enough of it. 

pest conditions, therefore, unite to establish the present 
value. 

But with gold demonetized—with gold deprived of the im- 
pa prerogative of money—one of these factors of value would 

wanting to it. No matter how highly esteemed for com- 
modity purposes, it could no longer be said that its quantity 
was limited. Limitation of quantity can not be predicted of an 
article the stock of which in the market at a given moment is 
sufficient to supply all demands for half a century to come. 
THE AUTHORITIES SUSTAIN THE THEORY THAT IT IS THE MONEY USE THAT 
GIVES VALUE TO GOLD AND SILVER AS COMMODITIES, 

With reference to the share of value which is contributed to 
Sig by the money use, as distinguished from the commodity use, 

r. leod says: 
that give it the greater portion of its vam 
page 133. 

Says Thorold Rogers, protester of political economy at Ox- 
ford University, England: 

The fundamental cause of value in the us metals is their use as cur- 


rency. This conclusion is not so obvious as it might appear. — — ce ne 
ordinary Epona economists have been accustomed to accept Mr. Seni 
dictum, the measure of value in the precious metals is their use in the 


8 
arts. It is very possible that this view is still accepted, notwiths' the 


id so useful as a 
8 of Banking, ed. 


experience of the last fifteen years, during which events have oceurred w. 
would, one might think, induce these le to reconsider their conclusion.— 
Industrial and Commercial History of nd, page 324. 


“The experience of the last fifteen years,“ to Which Prof. 
Rogers here alludes, is the experience under the demonetiza- 
tion laws by which silver ceased to have free access to the mints. - 
He perceived clearly that the fall in the gold price of silver was 
due to the denial of unrestricted coinage of silver, and not to any 

uestion of cost of production or of so-called intrinsic value. Sir 
vid Barbour, in his Theory of Bimetallism, says: 


Gold and silver owe almost the whole of their value to the fact that they 
can be converted into and used as money. If gold and silver were absolutely 
excluded from the currency of the world their value would be greatly re- 
duced, if it did not almost entirely cease to exist; and if either gold or sil- 
ver were 1 ly excluded from the currency of the world the value of the 
metal so excluded would experience a very great fall.— T Theory of Bimet- 
allism, chapter 2. X 


In the same work, Sir David Barbour, dealing with this point 
more at length, says: 


The value of gold and silver is almost entirely due to their use as money 
and co ently the relative value of gold and silver depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the different nations of the world use these metals as 4 
If one nation after another decided to demonetize silver and to sell the 
ver contained in its currency, the value of silver relatively to commodities 
and still more so in com m to gold, could be made to fall to a very 
small fraction of its t value. 

On the other hand, if the nations of the world demonetized gold and sold 
5 — ne the value of gold in relation to silver would experience a very 
grea’ 


In short, we see that the demand for gold or silver is due mainly to the ex- 
tent to which the legislatures of the different countries decide to use these 
metals as money, and therefore their relative value is and must continue to 
be regulated by legislation.— Theory of Bimetallism, page 34. 


In a letter to the London Times May 7, 1881, Lord Bramwell 
speaking of the money value and the so-called intrinsic value of 
gold and silver, said: 


Gold and silver have real and artificial values—real and natural, as for 
gilding. for use in e 3 forks, spoons, and other things; arti- 
cial, for money for circulating mediums. * + + 
artificial value is much greater than the real [value]. If some sub- 
stitute for gold and silver were found which could be used more advanta- 
geously as money and displace them, their exchangeable values would 
vastl That is, if an ounce of gold exchanges for 
ywhere, it would, if it ceased to be used as money. 
exchange for much less—how much is beyond speculation. 
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John Ruskin, who thought deeply and acutely on all questions 
with which he dealt, says: 


In so far as it id) has legal exchangeable value its worth as a commodit; 
creased. Wee o 89 


18 in e want no gold in the form of dust or crystal; but we see 
for it coined, because in that form it will pay baker and butcher. And this 
worth in exchange not only absorbs a large quantity in that use, but greatly 
increases the effect on the imagination of the quantity used in the arts.— 
Munera Hul veris, page 83. 


In stating that the exchange value, or money value, of gold 
greatly increases the effect on the imagination of the quantit; 
used in the arts,” Ruskin means that the estimation in whic 
gold is held for the purposes of decoration is heightened by the 
act that it is in use as money, and that while in such use it is a 
universal order for goods: 

Ina very recent French publication on political economy, by 
a professor of high standing, Prof. Gide, I find the following 
unequivocal and outspoken declaration on this subject: 

No doubt, if gold and silver were demonetized in every country, metallic 
money would lose the greatest part of its value. We must not deceive our- 
selves as to this matter, and the present fall in silver, caused by its demon- 
etization in some countries, only too fully proves the fact. Yet many au- 
thors do harbor this illusion, or at any rate do not put their readers on their 
guard against it. Most ot them seem to say that the governmentseal stam 
upon gold and silver coins merely states their actual value, just as the tick- 
ets tradesmen putontheir goods. But the declaration that the six-gramme 
gold piece is worth 20 francs is not only dscleratory, but is also delermi- 
native of value. It is because the will of the legislator or, if it is preferred, 
the agreement of men, has chosen gold and silver as money, that these met- 
als have acquired the larger part of their value, and they would lose it as 
soon as this a: ment or this law happened to cease to exist. Aristotle, 
too, had perceived this very clearly. Says hein the Ethics, book V: It was 
through & voluntary agreement that money became the instrument of ex- 
change. Itis called nomisma (from nomos, law) because money is not a nat- 
ural product, but exists only through law, and it lies with us to change it 
and rob it of its utility as we will.”— Political Economy, page 216. 

From any point of view it is absurd to suppose that the money 
value of gold is derived from the value of bullion. The effect 
has been mistaken for the cause. The bullion gets its value from 
the fact that gold from the moment it leaves the mine is poten- 
tially money. Gold bullion deprived of accessibility to the mints 
might drop to the value of copper, with which, for utility (un- 
less some new uses shall be discovered for gold) it is not for a mo- 
ment to be compared. 

The statement that it is not from bullion that gold money de- 
rives its value receives support from considerations growing out 
of the very nature of the case, 

From the earliest ages gold and silver were held in high es- 
teem even among savage tribes, because of their mares seared for 
pu sofornament. At first, and doubtless for a long period, 
exchanged as mere commodities, against other commodities, 
they came by degrees, as their quantity increased, to be used as 
common media of exchange. 

But one of the most important functions of money came to be 
the function of registering or recording values for the purpose 

of permitting men toenter into time contracts—what some econ- 
omists call a ‘‘standard for deferred payments.” This was a 
function which could not be fulfilled by a small supply of the 
money material. For this exceedingly important purpose not 
until avast stock had been accumulated were the metals fitted 
to be clothed, in the interest of society, with the function and 
officeofmoney. Should transactions and values be based on them 
as mone while yet the stock of the metals was extremely 
limited, it is.obvious that a slight increase of yield from the 
mines in any.one year would create ruinous variation in the unit 
of value, so that it would be unsafe for men to enter into obli- 
gations except those for immediate fulfilment. 

It was, therefore, only by very slow degrees that the system 
of barter, having the precious metals on one side of the equa- 
tion, gave way to the commercial system in which, from those 
metals as commodities, by gradual and insensible degrees, was 
evolved the system of money. Before this evolution could be 
made perfect, before the metals could have acquired fitness 
for the money function, there would be needed, and there must 
have been in existence a stock so enormous as, by its quantity, 
to insure society against violent and sudden jars in the value of 
the monetary unit. This stock must have been equivalent to 
the yield of the mines for a great stretch of time, probably 
hundreds if not thousands of years. 

It must in any case have been such a stock as, in comparison, 
to have e to a point of utter insignificance the mere com- 
modity demand for the metals in any one year. 

Testing gold and silver, then, as commodities by the same law 
of supply and demand that is applied to other commodities we 
find that neither of the metals was wholly fitted to be vested 
with the money function until by the enormous accumulation of 
its quantity it was stripped of almost every vestige of commodity 
value. This was the condition-precedent to the crowning of the 
. for the higher and nobler function of money, the imperial 

unction, 


If it be the bullion or commodity use that gives gold its value, 
why do people expect the variations of gold to be less than those 
to be seen in the value of other things? 

It is no unusual thing to see a variation of 10 per cent, for ex- 
ample, in the value of wheat in the course of two seasons, 10 per 
cent in the value of brass, and similar variations in the value 
of other things. Why is it that gold should be expected to 
remain steady in value if the legal-tender function has no in- 
fiuence? Is it possible that throughout all the years of its pro- 
duction, with the wages of labor and the price of machinery con- 
stantly changing, the cost of mining gold has remained absolutely 
stationary—neither increasing nor decreasing in the slightest 
degree? 

WANT OF INTRINSIC VALUE IN BANK “MONEY.” 


When the silver question is not under discussion the bankers 
and their allies are only too ready to acknowledge that it is the 
function and not the material that creates the value of the dol- 
lar. Indeed, the very impalpability and intangibility of the 
dollar is then set up as its principal recommendation to favor, 
because it is supposed to establish the peculiar merit of the 
banking system. When engaged in lauding the advantages of 
that system they maintain that bank deposits are money, al- 
though having no more material existence than the ink with 
which the entries are made on the books. 

Bank deposits are not concrete things. If anything can be 
called intangible and immaterial, it is surely an entry in a book. 
We know that the bank deposits of the country exceed several 
times over the money in the country, especially if we regard as 
money only the things having what the bankers call “intrinsic 
value.“ Yet there are some books on political economy by writ- 
ers of respectable position that treat such deposits as money. 
Prof. Sidgwick says of them: 

In such a ooun as England, where deposit banking is fully developed 
and payment by checks customary, the greater part of such money must 
consist of what has been called money of account,” that is, of bankers’ 
liabilities or Sea ge to pay in coin on demand, not “embodied” or rep- 
resented otherwise than by rows of figures in their books.—Principles of 
Political Economy, page 233. 

Hence it appears that when the bankers can make a profit on 
dollars, they are willing that the dollars may be immaterial and 
intangible: but the dollars on which they can not make profit, 
the dollars in the hands of the people, must have ‘‘ intrinsic 
value!” No matter how numerous the dollars on the books of 
the banks; no matter how intangible or immaterial, so long as 
the banker is receiving interest on them and they yield him a 
revenue, although their so-called“ intrinsic value” be no greater 
that the little speck of ink ey to make the entry and the 
equally little speck of ps er on which the entry is made, the 
are lauded as equal to the best dollars. They are even declare 
to be better dollars than the dollars of so-called intrinsic value. 

Sycophantic writers and so-called statisticians fill the columns 
of the press with articles to show how near perfection our money 
system is, because, as they declare, it is no longer necessary for 
it to have an existence outside the pages of bank ledgers. But 
the moment the silver question is under discussion all these ad- 
missions are ignored, even wholly denied, and intrinsic value in 
dollars is insisted on as an absolutely essential factor of money. 
Consistency is not a jewel for which the bankers and their 
friends have any special regard, except in so far as it ministers 
to the pecuniary profit of the banks. 

The theory of intrinsic value comes to us from the dim ages 
of the past, and is indebted for its survival to that blind and un- 

uestioning regard for dogmatic authority which characterized 
the childhood of our race. Science has discarded some of the 
errors of those times; reflection has compelled the rejection of 
others. But so slowly do the forces of truth operate through 
time that we find the President of the United States, adopting 
this solecism, taking up his position as a student of political 
economy with those who lived and wrote in the period when 
men believed the universe to be confined to the planets consti- 
pe our solar system, and that of those the earth was the 
center. 

The geocentric theory made as hard a fight for existence as 
the theory of intrinsic value has made, but in the light of ad- 
vancing civilization it was forever discarded. Perhaps I go 
too far in thisstatement, as we have lately had a pronunciamento 
from Brother Jas reviving it in the somewhat celebrated 
declaration that ‘‘the sun do move.” I would commend to the 
attention of the President the following statement of one of the 
most distinguished of economists, one who has distinctly de- 
clared that there is no such thing as intrinsic value. He says: 

In the physical sciences—authority has greatly lost its noxious in- 
flusnce. Chemistry, in its brief existence of a century, has undergone 
three or four complete revolutions of theory. In the science of light, New- 


ton's own authority has been decisively set aside, after it had retarded for 
nearly a century the progress of inquiry. Astronomers have not hesitated, 
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within the last few years, to alter their estimate of all the dimensions of 
the planetary system and the universe, use good reasons have been 
shown for calling in question the real coincidence of previous measure- 
ments. In science an Datiosonhy nothing must be held sacred.—The Theory 
of Political Economy, by W. S-Jevons, page 256. 

Nothing is sacred, Mr. President, but truth. It is the mission 
and the merit ot civilization to discover truth in ali departments 
of human endeavor, and when discovered to maintain and per- 
petuate it. In none is this more imperative than in the depart- 
ment of money, the department which has to do with the meas- 
urement of human sacrifice, with the adjustment of the equity 
that forms the basis of all equities. 

The fundamental idea at the bottom of the theory of intrinsic 
value is that money is not a societary instrumentality, but an in- 
strumentality appertaining to man as an individual, standing 
single and alone, without knowledge of or Wie. in so- 
ciety or civilization. In accordance with this idea it is said that 
in exchanging a commodity for monéy men must get as money 
another commodity which, in and of itself, shall be the equiva- 
lent of the commodity given inexchange. In other words, it 
is contended that the process is precisely as if the money and 
the commodity were simply the commodity equivalents of each 
other. 

This implies that oog as an aggtegation, society as contra- 
distinguished from the individuals or separate units composing 
it, is no factor in civilization, and that a thing which subserves 
an indispensable societary function, a thing without which it 
would be impossible for civilization to exist or for the powers of 
man to develop and expand, becomes the object of no greater 
esteem by reason of performing the societary function than it 
would be if it were the possession of solitary man; of manas the 
wild and imbruted denizen of the primeval forest. 

In a word, the theory of intrinsic value is based on the idea 
that a thing without which it would be impossible for men to 
dwell together in unity—the very crown and symbol of their 
progress from barbarism to civilization—can have no value 
which the individual man is bound to respect. 

This is contrary to the whole spirit of institutional existence. 
It is contrary to all the facts on which our civilization is based 
and all the inferences derivable from that civilization. 

Let us examine for a few moments the process by which 
money came to exist. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY FROM BARTER. 


The idea of money arose insensibly out of the custom of barter. 
As commodities came to be exchanged for one another some 
were naturally designed for immediate consumption; others to 
be retained until necessity should compel their use. Of thetwo 
classes of commodities indicated, those which should eventually 
become general media against which all other commodities might 
be exchanged would naturally be such as could be longest re- 
tained without deterioration. 

A long list of materials have at various times in the history of 
the world been used as money. It has always been a question 
for separate nations or peoples according to the exigencies of their 
own situation to decide for themselves as to what material would 
most 1 serve them for the purposes of money. That 
which was suitable for the people of one country might not nec- 
essarily be suitable for those of other countries. In primitive 
times itis noticeable that the materials selected by each people 
were always such as were not only plentiful when and where se- 
lected, soas to guard against present deprivation of money, but 
being natural products of the country, either indigenous to the 
soil or resulting from the prevailing occupations of the people; 
insured them againsta prospective deprivation of money through 
tribal onslaughts or the sinister machinations of enemies. 

This is a point of great importance in the history of money as 
indicating an intuition among the masses of mankind, in all ages 
and countries since the origin of civilization, that the material 
of money should be not only abundant, but continue through 
time to be abundant in the place or country in which it was thus 
selected to fulfill the monetary function. In this intuition we 
perceive indications that for N of knitting themselves 
together in the great web called society, men were thus early 
reaching out after something more than a mere temporary me- 
dium of exchange—that they were aspiring to the discovery of 
some method of estimating or computing, and as it were record- 
ing, in terms of this common denominator the mutual sacrifices 
involved in their exchanges, so that they might no longer be 
confined to the transactions of a day—no longer restrained by 
the limitations of barter—so that they might dispense with those 
limitations and restraints and avail themselves of the benefits 
of time contracts, without at the same time parting company 
with equity and justice. à 

The desire to make preparation for the future constituted the 
first definite aspiration toward civilization. To enable this as- 


piration to be realized, it was necessary for men to provide some 
method by which they could arrange for an 5 take 
pa; as it were, by installments, so that a transaction begun to- 
ay might remain in abeyance, to be completed next week or 
next year, as might be agreed upon, without involving loss to 
either of the parties to the exchange by reason of its division 
into two or more transactions instead of being completed in one. 

While mankind was still occupied in hunting, it is manifest 
that the flesh of animals captured in the chase would serve for 
immediate consumption, while the hides, dried and retained in 
the form of fur or leather, would serve for a future exchange. 

When hunting ceased tobe the principal occupation, and men 
came to settle into the pastoral condition, in which they tended 
flocks, the most convenient media of exchange came naturally to 
be live ee and cattle—those being then the most numerous 
and most readily transferable, and not so liable as other commod- 
ities to deterioration of quality. 

In the poems of Homor.oxen are repeatedly referred to as 
something against which other commodities were exchanged, 
and also as an expression or estimate of value—what has come to 
be denominated a measure of value. Thus the value of the arms 
of different warriors were estimated in oxen—those of Diomed 
being held worth nine oxen, those of Glaucus one hundred. 

In the agricultural stage of civilization which succeeded the 
pastoral, different products of the soil (and, in maritime coun- 
tries, of the sea) were used as money. In India, rice; in China, 
tea; in various parts of Europe, wheat, barley, and oats; in Ice- 
land, dried fish; in Norway and Greenland, seal skins and blub- 
ber; in the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, olive oil— 
an article very plentiful in production and consumption in those 
parii and having the advantages of durability and divisibility. 

Central America different kinds of nuts were used as money; 
in Mexico, coca beans. 

In the Colonial period of North America various products of 
agriculture were not only used as general media of exchange, 
butin time came to be legal tender. In several colonies tobacco, 
corn, and a variety of other articles, including the skins of 
beavers, were lawful tender in payment of debts. In Newfound- 
land dried codfish was used. 

The benefits to be derived from a circulating medium in aid- 
ing the civilization of man was illustrated even in the earliest 
period of the Colonial settlements. The new settlers, in their 

ealings with the aborigines, found a tribe on Long Island 
which proved to be far more civilized than those of other parts 
of the country. Investigation as to the source of their superi- 
ority developed the fact that while other tribes had no money, 
and relied on barter for the satisfaction of their wants, these 
Long Islanders had certain small cylindrical shells which they 

lished to a high degree of luster, and, by drilling them 
engthwise, formed them into beads, which 5 as money. 
The beads they strung upon threads and made into belts. Th 
form of money was what was known as wampum, of which there 
were two qualities, black beads and white—one of the black 
being held to be equal to two of the white. The colonists, who 
had brought with them very little gold or silver from Europe, 
utilized this wampum as money in their dealings with the sava- 
ges; and in Massachusetts it finally became legal tender even 
for the planters. ‘It was good money,” says Gen. Walker. It 
was better money than articles of food or fur, because, by not 
having such immediate utility as a commodity, it was not so 
likely to be suddenly withdrawn from the money use. 

In all instances the articles selected to perform the function 
of money were such as had at first been exchanged by barter, as 
commodities, against other commodities, and by degrees came 
to be used as articles against which all others were 3 
Commodities that were not readily perishable, thus insensibly 
developed into money. But while infinitely better than bar- 
ter, such commodities could never be relied upon to serve in 
the most efficient manner all the purposes of money, owing to 
the fact that notwithstanding their olay porter nonperishable 
character they were so useful as to render society constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of being deprived of money by reason of the 
consumption (and consequent destruction) as commodities of the 
bbe material constituting the money of the community. 

hus, where articles of food were used as money, it was im- 
possible to say how long they would be permitted to play the 
monetary role. In severe climates, in which furs were money, 
there was no surety how long they would he allowed to rema 
in the monetary condition. No complicated chemical or me- 
chanical process being necessary to turn them to commodity- 
use, a piece of fur which in the morning was money, might be- 
fore evening be an article of apparel. Hence with the develop- 
ment of the art of mining it was perceived that the metals of- 
fered better media than any that had been theretofore used as 
materials of money. 
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While other commodities answered sufficiently the purposes 
f exchange in the primitive condition of society, whether as 
truments of barter destined to immediate consumption or even 
as media of exc when both sides of a transaction were to 
be made on the they were not so well adapted as the metals 
to be instruments of so-called measurement or expressions of 
value, when on one side nothing was immediately needed for 
consumption, and when, therefore, one-half of the exc o 
was necessarily relegated to a future period. The more ul 
and necessary an cle was as a commodity, that is to say, the 
‘more important it was as an article of food or clothing for the 
comfort and sustenance of man, the greater the probability that 
it would shortly be consumed, and thus be removed altogether 
from the mone use. 

Associety advanced, although still restricted to primitive labor, 
people came to have a larger variety of occupations. Thus, 
- agreater number of exchanges became necessary, the disposition 
to accumulate—to provide for a rainy day—became more and 
more developed; and men did not at once consume all the prod- 
ucts of their labor, As wealth grew and ex es multiplied, 
it became more and more difficult to retain without deteriora- 
tion the articles exchanged. Hence a great increase took place 
in that class of transactions which, on one side at least, did not 
demand the immediate consumption of the articles e the 
subject ot exchange. With a constantly growing division of labor 
those who were producers were making more of one olass of ar- 
ticles than they could themselves either consume or dispose of; 
other men therefore became traders, whose business it was to 
lay in a stock of articles for future exchange. 

me instrumentality was then needed by which the degree 
of mutual sacrifice incurred b she persion to an exchange could 
be estimated, or, as it is usually ed, measured, and a definite 
expression or record of such measurement secured. How should 
such an instrumentality be secured? 

All classes of objects or materials that before the birth of 
mining could be accumulated in sufficient quantity to serve for 
money were in the nature of the case more or less perishable. 
It was only with the discovery of the art of mining that it was 
possible to effect any great degree of accumulation of material 
adopted for the money use. 

e indestructibility of the metals and their universal accept- 
ability for purposes of ornament pointed to them as the best ma- 
terials for accumulation. Gold and silver, by their ready divis- 
ibility, noncorrosiveness, and ö to luster, naturally 
lent themselves to the process. Their a Homo constituted 
them inall parts of the world the prime articles of barter, against 
which any other articles at any time could be exchanged. 

In the slow process of the ages the metals were gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the commodity use and applied to use as 
money. During this period the demand for them for purposes 
of ornamentation and as commodities became insensibly merged 
in the demand for them as money. Notwithstanding the uni- 
versality of the desire for ornament there is a desire more uni- 
versal and more urgent—the desire for articles of absolute ne- 
cessity, for such as will sustain life. In the form of commodities 
the utility of the metals was limited to the satisfaction of one 
want and that not an in nsable want, but a want likely to be 
experienced only after pensable wants were supplied, a want 
felt most among the rich or the well to do. 

When they became money instead of supplying one want they 
would su ply all wants. Their use instead of being confined to the 
rich would extend to every class of the community. He who 
should possess them would possess not merely an ornament, he 
would possess all things; not merely aring to adorn his finger 
(a trifling want at the best), but clothing to protect him from 
the inclemencies of the weather, a bed in which to rest, a house 
in which to find shelter (wants of the most material character); 
2 all. food to sustain life, and what will not a man give for 

e! 

As the quantity of the metals, then, increased, the very act of 
increase which by degrees was rendering them of less and ever 
lessening value as commodities, was at the same time, and by 
the same process, rendering them valuable as money. So that 
the demand for the metals for p es of ornamentation became 
insensibly and by degrees merged and absorbed in the greater 
and more exigent demand for them as money. And although 
the process was a gradual one, the time finally arrived when, 
owing to the prodigious stock on hand, they no longer owed to 
the commodity demand any portion of their value. But this 
took no value from the metals. It was a mere transference, by 
goz and imperceptible degrees, of the cause or source of their 
value. 

By this transference the metals lost no dignity; on the con- 
trary, aer enormously gained It would bean impeach- 
ment of the judgment and penetration of mankind to suppose 
that it could more highly esteem or value an article for the de- 
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ree of utility which it may be supposed to possess in the taw: 
l—a function of mere ostentation, in wh 

g may be emulated and outdone by the clown in the cir- 
cus—than for the immeasurably greater degree of utility which 
it must for mankind as money—as the great instrumen- 
tality which delivers men from savagery, admits of their aggre- 
gation incommunities, renders le a division of labor suited 
to the aptitudes of each and the needs of all, develops skill of 
hand and brain, feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, shelters 
the homeless, educates the ignorant, uplifts the humble, refines 
the gross, and gives heart and hope and happiness to all who 
are weary and heavy laden. a 

In all of these capacities money not only possesses value, but 
value so inestimab‘e that civilization could not exist without it. 
Is not this the test of the highest value? What difference does 
it make what the reason of its value is, if we only recognize that 
it has value, and that c in its value are fraught with most 
refer consequences, whether for good or ill, to the human 

amily. 

The service which money performs is one wholly of a societary 
character. Without a group, without an aggregation of people, 
there is no office which it could fill. To a man in isolation it 
would be utterly useless; in fact for him it could not exist. 
Having no one with whom to exchange anything there would be 
no necessity for any instrumentality of exchange. Having no 
one to whom to give, or from whom to receive, he would have 
no need to compute or record the degree of sacrifice involved in 
any of his labors. 


MONEY ESSENTIALLY A FUNCTION RATHER THAN A MATERIAL, 


Money is not, therefore, a natural production, but a creation of 
society, and can be created only by society. The metals are 
natural substances, that is, they are products of physical nature. 
Money is not such; not an emanation of the earth, but of the 
mind of man, not the work of his hands, but of his brain. Es- 
sentially money is a function rather than a material, an intan- 
gible yet most palpable and mighty power, as superior to the 
mate which clothes it, the agent endowed with the money 
function, as the spiritual nature of man is superior to his phys- 
ical nature. The relations are more néarly parallel indeed than 
upon a cursory glance would appear. 

In its essence money can not be a material thin 
than a function of the brain can be so, 
functions are differentiated from the 
rude original of society, the 
better illustrates this thana ¢ 


any more 
As civilization develops 
with which, in the 
have been identified. Nothing 
ce at the origin of civil society. 

As men emerged from savagery, the strongest among them, 
who in perso: combat subjugated all others in his environ- 
ment, became ruler or governor of the community. He ruled 
by right of animal strength. 

Thus in physical force had government its origin. But as civ- 
lization advanced and the tribe of twenty or fifty developed into 
the nation of millions, one man could no longer cope with his 
environment. One was not equal toall. Why, then, did 2 
tolerate him; why did it re him as governor? Was it 
for his physical qualities? By no means. Society had made a 
great discovery—namely, that the function was more important 
than the person. However unwelcome might be the individual, 
even though despotic, he fulfilled an indispensable function, 
and as society became stronger, and the ruler, as an individual, 
relatively weaker, the function did not lose, but on the contrary 
gained strength. $ 

No country in the world better exemplifies this than the 
United States, in which the person who A airaa over the Goy- 
ernment is only the principal servant of the People, and (except 
when the silver question is under discussion) is reco to 
be merely aservant. From age to age, through unbroken cen- 
turies of time, the function has been recognized as indispensa- 
ble to the existence of society. Whatever the name, nation, or 
title of the person, he takes place at the appointed time, in 
the interest of society, and although, looking to the traditions 
of a distant past, he may ascribe his elevation to inherent qual- 
ities of his own, yet the philosophy of history should admonish 
him that heis taken. And when, in time, the inevitable call 
comes, and the final accounting is made, he away and his 
place is filled by another. The individual is dead; the function 
never dies. The king is dead; long live the king.” 

As men began to reason it was seen that without the existence 
and exercise of this function of what in monarchies is called the 
xing and in republics the chief magistrate, the social relations 
co d not endure; men could not, so to s , cohere in commu- 
nities, and would again be relegated to primitive individualism— 
in other words to barbarism. Without this function society 
would be separated into its component elements—to individual 
and fragmentary existence, to isolation and impotence. At ail 
hazards this was tobe avoided. Not thus was the destiny of man 
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to be fulfilled. So the institution of government, which, in the 
crude beginning, was created by an individual from motives alto- 
gether personal, and by no better right than that of the strong 
over the weak—was continued by society as the very quintes- 
sence of its own existence. 

But what a transformation in the agency by which this is ac- 
complished! The work of the bludgeon, even of the bullet, is 

rformed bythe ballot—how much better it is not necessary 

est. e material of the bludgeon may be 3 than 
the material of the ballot, but the function of the ot is as 
strong as that of the bludgeon. 

It is, after all, for their functions that all things are esteemed, 
for their services to mankind that all things are valuable. An 
Indian gets a bright new rifle from a passing trader. It is the 
most beautiful thing the Indian ever saw. He understands fire- 
arms, and can use them well, but he has never seen anything so 
beautiful as this. He prizes it beyond anything he ever 
sessed. Not only has it great beauty, but the trader informs hi 
that it has great ‘‘intrinsic value.” It is of the utmost service 
to the Indian in procuring food and forself-defense. One day it 
gets out of order. He can not use it. He is obliged to go with- 
out food and without defense. It has lost none of its weight, its 

lish, its material. Its so-called intrinsic value” still exists, 

t is simply incapable of performing its function, and it is 
wholly valueless. 

In afew months, the trader, repassing that way and finding no 
serious derangement in the parts of the rifle, isable in five min- 
utes to restore its function. Immediately it is as valuable as be- 
fore, yet there has been no addition to its ‘‘intrinsic value.” 
The only change is that its function has been restored. Which 
factor was it that contributed most to the value of the rifie, the 
material of which it was composed or the function which it 
served? While it was out of order—while deprived of its func- 
tion—the rifle was no better than so much old iron, worth per- 
haps a cent a pound. When the function was restored I suppose 
it will be said that again it had great intrinsie value.” 

Let us take another illustration: 

Suppo a great painter to produce a picture which extorts 
favor from the critics and commands the admiration of the world 
of art. The multitude flocks to see it. Shortly it is stated that 
the picture has been sold. It has been bought by the governors 
of the academy, to adorn one of the beautiful galleries of that 
beautiful structure. The question is asked how much was paid 
for the picture. No one knows; but it must bea sum. 

What are the elements that determine the value of a picture? 
Is it the labor involved or the length of time taken to produce 
it? Some men, good artists, might work hard for a lifetime 
without rivaling it. Is it the value of the pigments consumed 
or the brushes used in its production? Surely not. Isit the 
first cost of the canvas? Notatall. What, then, is the source 
of its value? To answer this question we must ask, What is 
the function of a picture? What office does it fulfill? What serv- 
ice does it render?” Is it not to gratify the artistic taste? To 
whatever degree it serves that pu the picture will have 
value without reference to the labor bestowed upon it, the 
length of time taken to produce it, the cost of the colors used in 
the embellishment of the canvas, or the cost of the canvas itself. 

Would anyone say that the perfect performance of the func- 
tion is not sufficient to give value to the picture? It can be 
nothing else, inasmuch as the purchaser does not expect to put 
it to any use except the gratification of the sense of sight. Is it 
not enoug! that by its beauty it contributes to the delight of the 
beholder? What other function could a picture perform? If it 
did not perform that function to the degree that it does would 
its value have been so great, even had the painter expended on 
it twenty times the labor and had the materials cost a thousand 
times as much? > 

Everything, then, in its place; everytħing to its use. The 
beauty of this picture is notaconcrete thing. It can not be han- 
dled. Thecanvas may be handled, the pigments may be touched, 
but the beauty is an immaterial and intangiblequality. Vet the 
beauty—the intangible and immaterial factor—not the concrete 
object on which, nor the concrete instrumentality by which the 
embellishment is effected, determines the value of the picture. 

So it will be found, as I have said, as to all things that aid the 
advancement and progress of man. For him, whatever the ma- 
terial composition may be, the essence of the article, and the 
source of its value, is and must always be the use it subserves, the 
service it performs, the function it fulfills. 

One further illustration as to the importance of the function 
in contradistinction from the material by and through which it 
ny be exercised. Suppose we bring together in a large recep- 
tacle 96 pounds, by weight, of water, 10 pounds of pure glue, 3 

unds of white of egg. 34 pounds of fat, 3 phosphate of 

e, 1 pound earbonate of lime, 3 ounces of sugar and starch, T 
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ounces fluoride of calcium, 6 ounces phosphate of magnesia, and 
a little ordinary table salt. Now, what have we? One hundred 
and fifty-three pounds of chemical in, nts. What are they 
worth? What is their market value”? Excluding the water, 
which may cost nothing, they can be bought in a village store 
(combined drug store and grocery) for $2 or $3. - 

In this list we have all the constituentelements that, taken to- 

gomer, constitute the average physical man; weight153 pounds. 

m a material point of view the man is complete. Why does 
he not arise and walk? What is it that constitutes the differ- 
ence between this body of matter and the man of whom it is the 
corporeal equivalent? The function of life! In comparison with 
the distance between that-mass ofinert material and the living 
man of the same weight, it is not too much to say that the dis- 
tance from the earth on which we dwell to the farthest of the 
fixed stars is but as the elementai point—which geometry de- 
clares to have neither length, breadth, nor thickness. 

However necessary then a material may be as the bearer of a 
function—the instrumentality by which it is given effect—it is 
not the material that gives value to the function, but the func- 
tion that gives value to the material. Considering the function 
which money subserves, can it be necessary to supplement with 
commodity value (a value derived from a tr and frivolous 
use) the far nobler value, which, in the nature of the case, must 
be eonferred on the material by the imperial and unapproach- 
able money function? 

For men in the societary condition this function is well de- 
scribed by Hobbes in his Nutrition of a Commonwealth. He 
characterizes it as a measure— 
by means of which measure— 
he says— i 
a Graces of resort, within and without the piace of his ordinary residence, 
and the same passeth from manto man wit the Commonwealth, and 
round about, nourishing as it passeth every part thereof, insomuch as 
concoction is as it were the sanguinification of the Commonwealth, * * * 
By concoction I understand the reducing of all commodities which are not 

resently consumed, but reserved for nourishment in time to come, to some- 
of equal value. 

Would time permit, a further consideration of the essential na- 
ture of money would but strengthen the demonstration that the 
intricate relations of society, which, at every turn, cross and in- 
terlace and superimpose, can only be maintained in all their 
vigor and efficiency—in all their harmony and beauty—in all 
their strength and complexity—by means of money. at heat 
is to the physical universe money is to the universe of industry 
and commerce. It is the great resolvent and analyzing agency 
of human effort. A sufficiency of it maintains the warm glow of 
life in all parts of the system; aninsufficiency chills the business 
currents, and if the insufficiency be progressive, results in the 
congelation of all energy. 

In renderin ible a division of labor, by means of which 
men become skilled in the epee departments of 3 and 
even in inl lines of each department, money divides and sub- 
divides all things into infinitesimal fractions and renders the 
exchange of each fraction as practical and as advantageous as 
the exchange of the integral articles of which these fractions 
form a part. 

Aristotle well understood this function of money and well ex- 
pressed it in the following paragraph in the Ethics: 

Intercourse takes place between people ha different objects of desire. 
In order that they may be exchanged with each other it is necessary that 
they should be com: for which purpose mong came forward, and is as 
it were a medium, for it measures everything, both the excess and the de- 
fect; as, for instance, how many pairs of shoes will be equal to a house or to 
food; for if this is not done there will be no exchange or intercourse. All 
things, therefore, must be measured; but it is, in truth, want— 


That is to say, demand— 


e, agreement as it were, a substitute for de „ and is so call 
because it exists not by nature but by law, and itis eb nce to change 
it and make it useless for the purpose. If it were not ble to exchange 


requires no 
time money is, as it were, a surety to him for a future excha) 
be made when he wants it. Butmoneyitselfis not always of the same vali 
but yet it has more tendency to re fixed, wherefore 8 ough 
to be ap , for so there will be exchange. Money. e measure, 
mukes things equal; for it there were no exchange there would be no inter- 
course, nor any exchange if there were no equality, nor any equality it there 
were no common measure. In truth, it is impossible that things differing 
so much should be commensurate, but for practical use it is sufficiently pos- 
ae Money makes ali things commensurable, for all things are measured 
money. 


The frequent references of Aristotle to money as a measure,“ 
his saying that it measures“ everything, and that it makes 
things equal, “show thateven in his time money was well under- 
8 to be rather a measure of value than a mere medium of ex- 
change, and that its gregtest function was as such measure. 
However useful as a commodity might be the material of which 


p 
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it was composed, it was impossible for it to be so valuable for any 
commodity-use as for that supreme use which consists in measur- 
ing and adjusting the mutual relations of men in the work of 
producing and distributing wealth by which not only is life sus- 
tained but by which the physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment and elevation of man is made possible. 


MONEY COMPARED WITH LETTERS. 


In the ninth chapter of his history of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire the historian Gibbon compares the invention 
of money with that of letters, and adds that both of these institu- 
tions, by givinga more active energy tothe powers of human na- 
ture, Shaws contributed to multiply the objects they were de- 
signed to express.” 

othing can be more correct than this statement. No inven- 
tion of man, with perhaps the single exception of the invention 
of letters, is to be compared with that of money—if money may 
be called an invention. 

The indications of history are that money preceded the inven- 
tion of letters; for in all the oldest writings that have been dis- 
covered money is mentioned. It iscertain that letters could 
have been of but very limited seut to men until they had learnt 
to use some article for money. ext after spoken language, 
money is the great instrument of association. ithout it, men 
would have found difficulty in achieving such a degree of asso- 
ciation as to invite or demand the invention of letters. 

As without some considerable development of language men 
must have remained savages, so without the invention or evolu- 
tion of money they could have lifted themselves but little above 
the savage condition. As Gibbon says, both money and letters 
have contributed to multiply the objects they were designed to 
express. All thinkersagree that language is nota mere instru- 
ment for giving expression to thought; much more than that, it 
is ai an instrument for the development—the creation—of 
thought. 

Without the faculty of thinking out” a subject by the dif- 
ferentiation or moditication of old words, or the invention of 
new, the powers of the human mind would be torpid and inert, 

The function of language, therefore, in the advance of man- 
has been to supply the tools with which to analyze and synthe- 
size thought, to subdivide it into its component elements—its 
se te ideas—and to arrange or rearrange those ideas in or- 
derly sequence and 8 Thus only could the great 
chasm between concrete gs and abstract conceptions have 
been bridged. 

But the work of money even in these respects was hardly in- 
ferior to that of language. Since the dawn of creation the wants 
of man have been Saini: The satisfaction of physical wants 
begets mental wants, which in turn operate as incentives to the 
further increase of the range of wants both physical and men- 
tal. Man may be distinguished from the remainder of creation 
by describing him as the unsatisfied animal, His wants are in- 
satiable. That which was yesterday the goal of his ambition is 
to-day but the starting point for some new want. It isthe para- 
dox of his many-sided nature that it finds repose only in eter- 
nal activity. 

The tools which language has supplied to man for the develop- 
ment and multiplication of b money has supplied to him 
for the development and multiplication of things—without which 
thought could not be. 

The absence of all means of specialization, and of the power 
of training and developing aptitudes among men, would consti- 


tute society a gathering of languid, dronish, and unaspiring peo- 
le, scattered in isolated hamlets, remote from each other, and 
Incapable of any high degree of civilization. x 
In contradistinction froma society conceivably without money, 


we may point to the marvels of the nineteenth century. Those 
marvels, however, in my opinion, fall very far short of the 
achievements with which mankind could now be credited had our 
philosophers, statesmen, journalists, and so-called financiers de- 
voted to the subject of money a tithe of the attention that they 
have devoted to some of the minor considerations of social prog- 


ress. 

With the advancement of man in the subordination of the 
forces of nature, it must, to the reflective mind, seem amazing 
that every few years—and those years recurring with remark- 
able regularity of periodicity—there should be a crash in which 
theentire body of the arts and industries of mankind is brought 
to the ground, as if we were still in the initial stages of civiliza- 
tion and knew not how to preserve that which we had gained. 

There can not be a doubt that this results from the total in- 
sufficiency of the money supply to transact the enormously in- 
creasing business of the world, yet we find the demand for gold 
constantly increasing; Austria, for instance, with its population 
of forty-one millions having, by the act of August 2, 1892, gone 
to the gold standard, and even Russia, which does not intend 
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to go to it, taking out of the monetary circulation of the world 
and loc up in its war chest nearly 3500,000,000 of that metal. 
Yet notwithstanding the rapid increase of population and com- 


merce and industry all over the world and especially in the 
United States, we are told that we must enter into a contest for 
gold with the countries of the Old World, and that without 
having made any agreement to do so, we must pay out gold 
upon demand to every Austrian broker and speculator who can 
make alittle commission by gathering up the money of our coun- 
try and sending it away; and that at the same time that we are 
thus losing one form of our money, we should not be permitted 
to have an equal quantity of any other form of money to take its 
place. The gold-standard men tell us that if there should be a 
premium of even 1 per cent on gold the silver money of the coun- 
try—notwithstanding that it is legal tender for all debts, public 
and private—would fall, or as they call it would “slop” to the 
bullion value of the silver that is not coined—that portion of the 
metal that is denied the imperial and all-important function of 
N and this they call the natural or“ market“ value of 
silver. 
DEMAND FOR COIN COMPARED WITH THAT FOR BULLION. 

Here is a yee of silver bullion (exhibiting it)—a piece of 
metal not coined, and therefore not having the legal-tender 
function conferred on it by law. Suppose I should offer it for 
sale, what would be the demand for it? Inasmuch as it could be 
used only as an ordinary 3 I might travel over the 
entire city without finding anyone who would want it. Yet the 
price it would thus bring, the price arising from a demand for 
only one pu d by only three or four persons inan entire 
city—is the value which the gold-standard Senators say that sil- 
ver would have if the demand were increased to so enormous an 
extent as to make it a demand for all purposes—tomake it a de- 
mand not by a few hundred men in the entire country, but by 
every one of the 67,000,000 inhabitants of the United States. 

Suppose the Government should put its stamp on this piece of 
metal that I have exhibited and make of it a piece of legal-ten- 
der money, would not a transformation be effected? Would it 
not be transmuted from an inconsequential thing—a thing that 
hardly any one would need—intoa thing of supreme importance 
which no one in the country, however independent and self- 
sustaining, could do without; yet these economists around me 
tell me that the value of that piece whenit represents a demand 
for all things, an exigent and inexorable demand upon which life 
itself depends, should be measured by its value when it repre- 
sents a demand for only one thing—a single commodity—which 
like any other commodity could be readily dispensed with. 

Mr. GRAY. It does not make any difference as to the quan- 


tity? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The quantity of money, other things 
being equal, as I shall show in the course of my remarks, fixes 
the value of money. 1 has ever successfully controverted 
that, and the authorities admit it. No Senator on either 
side of the Chamber denies the proposition that it is the number 
of units of money (dollars, francs, or pounds sterling, as the case 
may be) in circulation in a country that fixes the value of each 
unit in that country. 

The demand for money is universal. When people want money 
itis not particularly gold that they want; they want some 
that has general purchasing power, something that is a ticket of 
command for all things. 

Mr. GRAY. Could it not be done with copper? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly; but there is too much 
copper; that metal has never been admitted to unrestricted 
coinage because there is too much of it; while silver has from 
time immemorial had unrestricted access to the mint, and there 
is not, and never has been, too much of it. The world has be- 
come accustomed to the coinage of all the gold and all the silver 
yielded by the mines and there is no necessity for the abandon- 
ment of that plan. It has been followed for thousands of years, 
and of both together there has never been too much. 

Mr. HOAR. Will it disturb the Senator from Nevada if I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, if his theory be 
true, then why he asks Congress to incur the expense of using 
seyeral hundred million dollars’ worth of silver coinage, what- 
ever the cost may be, by taking a material which costs 65 cents 
for every dollar instead of making our dollars out of a material 
like copper or leather or brass, or something of that kind, which 
does not cost one-tenth the amount? Why are we to expend so 
many hundred million dollars for silver when we can get some- 
thing cheaper that will answer the same purpose? 

THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM OF MONEY. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Because the belief of a majority of 

the people of this country has been in what has been called the 
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automatic system, asystem not regulated by legislation; and the 
_ creditors of the world, the holders of the bonds of the world, 

including of course the creditor classes of the United States, 
are always vehemently against government interference with 
money, except when itis getting cheaper. At this time their 
ed is to silver. Forty years ago their objection was to 
gold. If by any chance gold should again become plentiful, they 
would again insist on its demonetization. 

In 1848 a t discovery of gold was made, and the most 
learned of scientists, in the interest of the bondholding classes 
(those who are now, in my judgment, attempting Srp Hy 
to enslave the world), wrote endless essays bewailing the disad- 
vantages to result to the bondholders and owners of paote 
debts by reason of the beneficent discoveries in California and 
Australia. They advocated as to gold then what they advocate 
as to silver now, that it should be eliminated from the category 
of the automatic theory, which from the earliest period meant 
the coinage of both gold and silver at a relation established by 
law or mint regulation. In the interest of this class, Germany 
actually demonetized gold in 1857. In no instance in the his- 
tory of the world, when one or both of the metals has been 
getting dearer, have the creditor classes been heard to favor 
governmental interference with the automatic system; but on 
the contrary, they have denounced all such interference as an 
interference with natural law. 

But no sooner did they find one of the metals—whether gold 
or silver—becoming a little cheaper by reason of increased pro- 
duction, no sooner did they see a prospect of losing the unearned 
increment which by reason of the almost constant increase in 
the value of the monetary unit oy had been receiving, than 
they reversed the entire policy of history and—for example, be- 
fore the French monetary commission of 1869—declared in favor 
of governmental interference with the automatic theory, with 
what they had theretofore called natural law even going sofar 
as to declare that as governments control the standard of money 
they ought, so far as possible, to assure its value—by value mean- 
ing of course purchasing power. But without reference to the 
interested contentions of the creditors, the people of this country 
are, I believe, in favor of the automatic theory, provided it is to 
be consistently and impartially carried out. 

Mr. STEWART. Will my colleague a little more fully ex- 
plain what is meant by the automatic system? A good many 
people who may read his remarks when in print may not know 
the precise meaning of the term. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The theory is that by depending on 
the yield of the mines for the supply of the material from which 
money should be made there would be secured what has been 
called an automatic or self-regulating method of determining the 
quantity of money. Under that system by which, when carried 
out in its integrity, both metals were used, creditors and debt- 
ors alike took their chances of a greater or less increase in the 
money volume and of their being affected injuriously by one 
change or the other, By confining the money used toa single 
metal the creditor is eliminated from the risks of the tner- 
ship and that which in the case of the debtor was but half a share 
in a risk is by the change turned into an entire certainty of loss, 
while the creditor is sure to gain. 

It is quite probable that if the yield of both metals should be 
fully availed of for money purpose all classes in this country 
will be willing until such time as the mines shall fail to yield a 
sufficient supply of both for the purposes of the world’s money, 
to continue to trust the regulations of the money volume to the 
limitations which the rude obstacles of nature oppose to the pro- 
duction of the metals, rather than confide that function to the 
action of legislation. 

Senators have stated here that they are bimetallists. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. e in a most 
eloquent speech said that those who agreed with him were bi- 
metallists and wished both metals to be in circulation at one 
time, while we on our side, he said, were silver monometallists. 
But, Mr. President, if there be enough of one metal, why have 
two? If both can not be made to circulate at the same e on 
account of the scarcity and therefore the increasing value of 
one, in consequence of which increase it leaves the country, I 
am in favor of having the one of which there may be a sufficient 
quantity. 

The question is not whether we shall havea white or a yellow 
metal upon which to put thestamp of the Government; the ques- 
tion really is, shall we have a quantity of money that will main- 
tain justice between debtor and creditor in the matter of deferred 
payments—a feature not only of great but of surpassing import- 
ance. Mr. President, justice is in my estimation much more 
sacred than gold. When it is said that we should have a dollar 
uhat will be at a parity with gold,I reply that we might better 
have a dollar that will be at a parity with the products of the 
labor of our people—at a parity with a bushel of wheat and with 


a pound of cotton. What I wish to see in this country isa dollar 
that will be, and will stay, at a parity with justice. Goldis ata 
parity Bah nothing, but on the contrary is at a disparity with 
everything. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it disturb the Senator 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will not interrupt the Senator if it is not 
agreeable to him, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have not the slightest objection. 


VALUE OF MEXICAN DOLLARS, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Nevada to 
say that the value of money depends upon a limitation of the 
units of quantity, in one part of his argument, and in another 
pani of his argument he says that it depends upon the legislative 

egal-tender function which is given to it. 

Now, I ask the Senator is it not necessary in order to maintain 
the value of money that both these qualities should coexist? 
Otherwise is it not true that the coin will only represent the 
market value of the bullion that is in it? Take the case of Mexico, 
for instance, where the silver dollar is an unlimited legal tender 
and where the purchasing power of the silver dollar coined by 
the Government is no greater than the number of grains of silver 
bullion that it contains. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have frequently stated in the Senate 
that silver bullion everywhere, on account of that metal be 
used by Mexico as money, is worth somewhat more than it woul 
be if Mexico did not so use it; but so slight is the capacity of 
that country for producing commodities that will command the 

roducts or money of other countries that it fails to raise the 
bullion value to any material degree. Of course, with unre- 
stricted coinage in any country, the bullion value and the mint 
value will in that country be coincident. 

As the Senator says, I have stated again and “een that money 
is a creation of law, and thatthe value of the unit depends upon 
the number of units, but he is aware that I have also frequently 
stated that no matter how many or how few may be the mone- 
tary units in a country they will represent all the value that is 
possible to exist in the shape of money in that country at that 
time. If the business of a country were being 3 by 
$50,000,000, no value would be added by making the number of 
dollars one hundred million, other things remaining unchanged; 
because unless population and business should have increased 
that one hundred million would have no more work to do than 
had been done by the rai million. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the Senator’s argument 
now it is this, that the reason the coinage value and the bullion 
value in Mexicois the same is because of the greater number of 
units in circulation in Mexico as compared with the business of 
that country and the demand. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would not that same thihg be true in the 
United States if the number of silver dollars in circulation here 
had the same relation to business that it has in Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, Undoubtedly if this country had as 
much money in proportion to its business as Mexico has, it 
would result in the same range of prices as results in Mexico. 

It is impossible for this country, whose business is infinitely 
greater than that of Mexico, to obtain the amount of silver 
which would be necessary to constitute as many dollars in pro- 
portion to its business as the people of Mexico have in circula- 
tion. So vast a quantity of silver is nowhere to be found. Itis 
not that the people of Mexico have much mone, r capita, but 
that they are not a money-absorbing re rs t country is 
one of small population—not one-sixth thatof the United States, 
and with a foreign trade hardly more than one-twentieth that 
of the United States; besides which almost all of its exports 
comprise articles which the countries of Europe could without 
material inconvenience altogether dispense with. Its domestic 
trade can hardly be one-hundredth pes that of the United States, 
and much of it is conducted by barter. The demand of the Mex- 
icans for money of any kind is so insignificant that it can not be 
expected to materially raise the gold price of silver bullion. 

e know that the value of such bullion as is not transmuted 
into money necessarily changes with every new demand; and our 
contention is that with unrestricted coinage the demand which 
the United States would make for silver would put the uncoined 
metal to a parity with the coined metal all over the world, be- 
cause the price established here would become the price every- 
where. Every holder of silver bullion in any country would de- 
mand for it per ounce in that country the very eae that he 
could get for it in this, minus only the cost of shipment. We 
point to the fact that France, when it had less than half the pop- 


ulation of this country, kept the metals at a parity without the 
slightest difficulty for three-quarters of a century; and to the 
fact that when in 1890 there appeared for a time to be a prospect 


range of prices all the commodities and property 
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that our mints might be opened to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver the price of on rose to $1.20 an ounce, and as it rose 
here it rose correspondingly all over the world, as the official 
figures will prove. 

But there has been no depreciation in the value, that is to say, 
in the purchasing power, of the silver money. of Mexico. What 
a Mexican dollar would buy in Mexico in 1873 it will buy in Mex- 
ico to-day. Had there been a depreciationit would have evinced 
itself through a fall of commodities. There has been no such 
fall in the prices of commodities, measured in silver, in Mexico 
or any other silver-using country. 


A COMPARISON OF HORSES. 

The Senator from Rhode Island seems. to assume that if we 
should decide on gold as the money standard of this country we 
should obtain an ee standard of value. The very pith 
of our contention is that gold is constantly rising, and that by 
adding silver to gold in this country we should arrest this rise. 
The gold-standard advocates argue as if by 3 silver of 
its right of unrestricted access to the mint the value of gold had 
not been augmented. Why, Mr. President, by devolving the 
entire demand for money upon gold alone an enormous increase 
has taken place in the value of that metal. In the very nature 
of me Ape it is impossible that such a result could have been 
avo $ 

To use a ħomely illustration, suppose that in any giyen coun- 
try there were a certain number of white, and a certain number 
of yellow horses, and that a law were ed forbid the har- 
nessing of the white horses, so that the work would neces- 
sarily devolve upon the yellow. On the one hand the increased 
demand for yellow horses must naturally increase their value, 
while on the other hand the demand for white horses, being 
proportionately reduced, the value of such horses would natur- 
ally fall. Suppose that afterward a law were restoring 
to white horses the right to be harnessed, is it not obvious that 
then the demand, instead of being all concentrated on one class, 
would again be divided between the two classes, and that as a 
consequence the value of yellow horses would diminish, while 
that of white horses would increase? 

Mr.GRAY. May I ask the Senator, in connection with his 
very interesting illustration of the two metals, whether if a man 

at pei horse which was capable of doing all his work it 
would be economy to buy also a white horse, which would have 
to be fed, and to divide the work between the two. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The condition on which the Senator 
bases his 8 of course hypothetical. The very conten- 
tion we make is that there are not enough in number of the yel- 
low horses. To drop metaphor, the reason why, to the eyes of 
many persons, there appears to be enough money is because 
money is something that in its nature is wholly 2 anything 
else. Whatever quantity of it may at any time be in use will ab 
that time appear to be enough, because as the quantity of money 
7 proportſon to population and demand) becomes less and less, 

he proa of commodities and property necessarily become less 
and less; so that a quantity of money which at, say, the present 
range of prices might be wholly insufficient to effect the present 
volume of exchanges, might, when property and commodities 
had fallen to a lower range, be ample to exchange at the lower 
the market. 
To illustrate, we have to-day a cer 8 of money in 
this country. That quantity results in thè establishment of a 
certain range or level of prices of commodities and property. 
Now, there would be no trouble whatever in transacting the busi- 
ness of the country with one-half or one-fourth that quantity of 
money, provided we were content to let the prices of commodities 
and property fall to a levelsufliciently low to be compatible with 
the reduced amountofmoney. The objection is not, therefore, to 
low prices, of themselves, but to the ee of the lowering 
process—the constant and unending fall—which renders it im- 
possible for industry and commerce to find a steady level from 
which prosperity might begin. 

EFFECTS OF CHANGES OF MONEY VALUE ON DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 

Even an unceasing fall of prices would be a matter of no con- 
sequence if all transactions were for spot cash”—if no debts 

been contracted or deferred payments bargained for. All 
will admit that under conditions as they are at the present 
time if the money unit were to double its purchasing power in, 
say, one year, so enormous is the volume of debt and of deferred 
payments that the entire business world would be overwhelmed 
with bankruptcy. Butwereall payments cash payments—were 
there no debts or time obligations to be provided for—the value 
of the dollar might even in that brief period double with impunity. 
This will be plain on a short analysis, 

A year is com d of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Suppose the dollar in that time to take on an additional 100 per 
cent of value, yet in a contract requiring but five minutes from 
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the instant of inception to that of consummation, the proportion 
of the increase at to so brief a period would be in- 
finitesimal. Neither party to the contract could be injured. 
The value which the dollar would have when the contract was 
entered into would be its value when the contract was executed. 
No greater degree of sacrifice would be required to fulfill it than 
the degree that was bargained for. 

How different are present conditions! The very essence of 
modern industrial life is the time contract, No enterprise is 
now undertaken except upon a foundation of debt—a foundation 
often wide and deep. The feature which above all other fea- 
tures distinguishes our age from all the ages of the past is the 
deferred payment. Obligations involving future settlements 
amounting not merely to thousands of millions, but to scores of 
thousands of millions of dollars have beenincurred. Witha 
just monetary system these obligations are entirely consistent 
with prosperity. Under such a system those enormous obliga- 
tions could be met with entire equity, and to the great benefit 
of society; but under the operation of a money volume shrink- 
ing relatively to demand, time obligations, by a subtle and fur- 
tive process, operate as a withering blight upon industry. 

ear DT year the equities involved become more and more dis- 
torted; the payments demand for their satisfaction more and 
more of the products of labor. Against this secret and clandes- 
tine progress no degree of intelligence or foresight can protect 
the man of enterprise or of projective mind, who, with capital, 
energy, and skill, undertakes to employ laborers. Itisin vain 
that he has thoroughly learned his business and understands ite 
varied processes and possibilities—in vain that he looks ahead 
and bases his operations upon carefully worked-out plans and es- 
timates. All foresight and calculation are thwarted and set at 
naught by the influence of this silent but baleful increase in the 
value of the monetary unit—an increase which expresses itself 
in a fall of the prices of the commodities in whose production 
the investor 1 laborers and to which he devotes his cap- 
ital and his 279 ; 

I have said that the objection is not against low prices per se, 
but against the persistency of the fall. Were the downward 
trend to be arrested at any given stage, prosperity would set in 
as soon £8 it became evident that prices were to continue firm. 

By failing to keep the quantity of money in the country in- 
creasing according to population and demand, this downward 
trend might continue until wheat should reach 20 cents, 10 
cents, or even 5 cents a bushel, and cotton 1 cent a pound, with- 
out any other evidence of an insufficient money supply except 
the fact of the fall of prices, the bankruptcies which it creates 
and the idleness to which it relegates ldborers.. But are not 
those evidences enough? If debts are contracted while wheat is 
a dollar a bushel, cotton 12 cents a pound, and all other com- 
modities in proportion, does the Senator from Delaware think 
that prices should be permitted continually to fall by reason of 
a diminution in the quantity of money? 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED? 


Mr. GRAY. No; but I was referring to the illustration which 
the Senator used, which was amusing, and illustrations often 
help argument. I merely asked whether, if a yellow horse were 
capable of doing efficiently all the work of his owner, it would 
be economy to buy a white horse and feed him in order to divide 
the work between the two? As to whether it isa good thing 
that gold or any or all the metals shall 1 so that the 
prices of commodities shall Ro down, I to say that the ar- 
gument regarding appreciation rests, to my mind, upon an as- 
sumption. There is no evidence—none has been adduced which 


appeals to my judgment—to show that there has been an appre- 
ciation of gold so as to produce this decline in prices. at 
seramoni] think, is one that has to be met in the discussion of 
the subjee 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. When we talk with business man, 
while the silver question is not under discussion, no denial is 
made of the fact that for the past fifteen years there has been 
hardly any profit in business. I had a conversation the other 
day with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], who so ably 
addressed the Senate on this subject, and he admitted to me that 
business men in general have had a difficult task to make ends 
meet for the past fifteen years. Occasionally somebody, under 
exceptional conditions, makes a little money, but the large ma- 
jovity of business men have had uphill work. 

This is because the margin of profit is narrow, and in the greater 
number of ins tances there has been no profit at all. The prices of 
the products of labor have been persistently e for twenty 
years. The Government of Great Britain has been obliged to ap- 
point commissions to inquire into matters of depression of trade. 

he London Economist and other papers have called attention 
to the depression; the French and other continental papers 
admit it; and it was admitted by all the delegates who attended 
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the Brussels conference. The general and long-continued de- 


pression is everywhere and always admitted in 
when silver is under discussion. : 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Tadmit, and stated the other day, that prices in 
the last twenty years have declined in a most notable way; but 
the question at issue—and if I am wrong I shall be glad to have 
the ee correct me the question at issue, and which we are 
called upon to consider here as the most important involved in 
this controversy, seems to me to be whether that decline in prices 
is due to the appreciation of gold or to other causes which affect 
the production and labor cost of commodities. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. If the fall of prices resulted from im- 

roved methods of production, business would be prosperous and 
thers would be no need of royal commissions to inquire into the 
long-continued depression. Improved methods” could not make 
business unprofitable. The very reason why manufacturers have 
recourse to new and improved methods is because they can make 
more profit by adopting them. 


THE RATES OF INTEREST AS INDICIA OF RISING VALUE IN MONEY. 


Buta convincing, and, indeed, an overwhelming argument, 
one which it seems to me cannot upon mature examination 
be resisted, is the fall in therate ofinterest. Ihave notreached 
that subject in its order yet, but now that it has been broached, 
I lay down this as a fundamental proposition, that in a new and 
undeveloped country, among a propie energetic and aspiring, 
when the rates of interest constantly fall itis an ering a n 
that the 8 porer of the money unit is constantly in- 
creasing from causes havi 3 in an insufficient money- 
volume. In a country whose development has hardly more 
than begun, if those of our people who have the genius to pro- 
ject great enterprises were not thwarted by some subtle, unseen, 
and unsuspected force, you would not find money in such light 
demand. During the past twenty years interest has fallen in 
just about the same proportion that the British royal commis- 
sion said the value of gold had advanced. I assert that as the 

urchasing power of money increases its . 
ecreases, and for a very plain reason, as the Senator see 
when I state it. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has told 
us at very groat length that the interest on money is too high. 

Mr. JO of Nevada. Interest on money is always too high 
when the privon of commodities and property are falling. What 

od can it do a man to borrow money even at 1 per cent if on 
roperty invesfment he loses 6 or r cent? When prices 

, any rate of interest is too h; it confiscates the 
perty of the enterprising man, which property is confiscated 
to the possession of the man who sits is bank parlor en- 
gaged in merely juggling with the counters by which the tran- 
saction is effected. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator if his ar- 
gument is that the effect of the remonetization of silver will be 
to increase the rate of interest the people of the country will 
have to Be 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There is not a particle of doubt about 
it. Men pay interest ungrudgingly when enterprises yield a 

roen of return higher than the rate of interest. 

There is at present no profit anywhere in business. If the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] can go before the sugar- 

roducers of his State, and the cotton-producers of the entire 
uth, and tell them that there is going to be a sufficiency of 
money, and that the 8 of the sugar and cotton and of every- 
thing else produced in Louisiana are going to be held firm they 
will-not be 5 about the rates of interest. When all 
rices are falling men are compelled to conform to the fall. 
usiness is then conducted on a plane inclining downward. 
After men have produced goodsat one level they find themselves 
3 to market them at a lower level. This enormously 
handicaps the producers. For twenty years men have been pay- 
ing more interest than under the conditions of business they 
could afford to pay. Although the rate may have been low, the 
amount paid was more than the profit they could make by the use 
of the money they borrowed. I deal with that subject in its order 
later, and must content myself for the present with this brief 
reference inreply to the suggestions of Senators. 


ngress, except 


are 


By the e of the bill before the Senate you continue and 
oe t process. Business will continue to be un ne 
e. t 


You igo absolutely to the gold standard when, asis 
by Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the London Board of Trade, 
and others, nearly all the gold produced is consumed in the arts 
and manufactures, and hardly any is left for circulation as money. 
This, too, when the population of this country, unlike that of any 
other country upon earth, is increasing at the rate of 24 per cent 


per annum, and the demand of the entire population forevery . 
want of daily life is made upon money. Two and one-half percent 
increase of population means a 24 per cent increase of demand for 
money, and yet it is pro d to cut off all increase—to cure what? 
To cure a d which every reflecting man not jaundiced by 
the color of gold admits is not a surplus, but a scarcity of money. 
I do not see how anyone can reconcile it with his conscience, 
knowing that there can be hardly any addition to the gold money 
of Without im ugning the motives of I say it is 

out imp 6 motives of any person, I say a 
crime t mankind; it is an act of treason against the human 
race. e must make a choice; if the proposition is to keep a 
standard of gold at the expense of justice, giveme, Mr. President, 
a standard of justice at the expense of gold. 


THE DANGER OF A SILVER BASIS. 


Mr. VILAS. If it would not interrupt the Senator, I should 
like to ask him one question. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It will not interrupt me a particle. 
I want all the light possible thrown on this question. 

Mr. VILAS. understand the Senator's position to be that 
the remonetization of silver by free coinage would enhance its 
value. Now, does the Senator not recog that at any of the 
ratios proposed for that purpose there would be a great risk, at 
all events, of a monetary derangement in such a scheme? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will answer. In the first place, all 
the silver that we have remonetized, every dollar that has been 
struck off at the mints, weighing 371 grains of pure silver, or 
4124 grains of standard silver, has been rightuptoparity. That 
is indisputable. Only the portion that has not had the supreme 
prerogative of coinage conferred upon it has depreciated. Every 
silver dollar that has been coined is as good as a dollar of gold 
or of anything else. . 5 

Can the Senator point out any country from which there is 
any great amount of silver to come here? Does the Senator 
doubt that if there were only one dollar more of silver to be 
coined it would go right 5 85 a parity with the gold dollar, as 
all the other silver dollars have gone? And if he does not doubt 
that, does he know where any extraordinary number of dollars 
are to come from? 

Mr. VILAS. I do not suppose that the Senator can make the 
answer he is making now without knowing that the reason why 
the silver dollars have been held at par is because the Govern- 
ment has done it by force of its pledge of parity, and by the prac- 
tice of the Treasury in, main it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I can say to the Senator that I was on 
the conference committee which made what he calls a pledge of 
parity,” and there was no pledge of parity” given. There is 
not, in my judgment, alawyer in this body who will tell me that 
under any rule for the interpretation of statutes a stray expres- 
sion, such as the Senator calls a pledge of parity,” without any 

rovision for its enforcement, is more binding than a provision 
Fistinotly and expressly mandatory, ing with precision 
what, under cer circumstances, the executive officers should 
do. 

There was 1 romise made that the silver dollars should 
be exchanged for gold. And as every man knows, during the 
very period in which the gold standard press was stating that 
the people of this e the silver dollars would go to 
a discount, those very dollars were going to a premium over gold. 
There was never amore impertinent declaration put before a 
people than that the recent panic was occasioned by any fear on 
the part of the people of this country that their silver mone 
might not retain all its value. What better proof can be cited 
of this eps that silver dollars went to a premium of 3 per cent 
over gold? 

During all the period of the panic I never heard of a man 
taking an pordon of the money of the United States, whether 
a silver dollar, a greenback dollar, a Treasury note, or note of 
any other kind, to the Treasury to be exchanged for gold. In 
all the runs“ that were made upon the banks and all the money 
that was taken out of the Treasury no effort was made by our 
people to get gold. The fear entertained by the pee was not 
of the kind of money in which they would be paid. hat the 
feared—and subsequent events proved their fears to be — 
founded was that the banks did not have any form of money in 
which to pay. 

Mr. V . Then do I understand the Senator to mean to 
answer that, in his ju ent, there would be no risk of serious 
monetary disturbance if at once unlimited and free coinage were 
given to silver at the ratio of 16 to 1? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Wisconsin would only tell me what he fears—for, from the 
way he argues, it seems to me that he must fear something—if 
he would describe to me the character of his fear, I might argue 
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with him about it. Ihave not the slightest doubt that in ten 
minutes after a free coinage bill became a law silver would be at 
a parity with gold. 

I can say another thing to the Senator, that, with a decreasing 

uantity of gold in the world, silver, if endowed with legal-ten- 

— functions, would keep on a parity with gold without the 
slightest difficulty, and I will give the reason for it. I hope I 
shall be excused by the Senate for anticipating at this time a 
point which I shall reach in its natural order later on. 

How could silver, when once made full legal tender in this 
country, fail to maintain a parity with gold? Let us see how that 
would te According to the issions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment we have $600,000,000 of gold in the United States to-day. 
Our total mone supply is given as $1,600,000,000. On the basis 
of that money stock the prices of commodities hold their present 
level. Does anybody suppose that if we should come to have less 
than one billion six hundred millions of money in circulation we 
could have a rise of prices? Will a contraction of the money 
volume result in an increase of prices? Is that possible under 
any theory of finance of which anybody ever heard? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator desires an answer 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes; I desire to know if we can have 
an inflation with a smaller quantity of money? 

Mr. VILAS. I will ask the Senator this question: If that con- 
dition of things took place, would not the owners of silver in Eu- 
rope and Mexico and other parts of the world bring their silver 
here to be coined into dollars with which they would buy our 
gold and transport it to where it was worth more than the silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will admit all that, just for the pur- 
pose of the argument, but I have never been able to find these 
owners of silver; I have never known where they lived or where 
they are to be found; and nobody has ever pointed them out; but 
. Iwill take it for granted the Senator knows about it and that 

they are a great menace to this country—threatening every day 
to come here and pour their money into this . 

Mr. VILAS. Has the Senator never heard of the fact that 
the Bank of France has some 8700, 000, 000 of silver in its vaults? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will take all the facts. The Bank 
of France has $250,000,000 of its reserve in silver and that silver 
can not be sold without legislation changing the money bem 
of the country. It is held there at a ratio of 15} to 1. If they 
did sell it they would have to bring it here at the ratioof 16 to 1 
and lose 3 per cent on every dollar they brought. If the Bank 
of France or E pn s in France wanted to send here any 
French silver which does not form part o the bank reserve they 


would have to gather it in from all the nooks and corners of the | f 


country at great expense for brokers’ commissions. That ex- 

mse would be in addition to the losson the ratio. There would 

another loss in melting it up and eliminating the alloy pre- 

23 to presenting it at our Mint. The French people 

ave never been particularly anxious to lose money. They are 

among the ablest financiers in Europe, and have maintained 

greater financial stability than any country of that continent. 

Mr. VILAS. By stopping the coinage of silver. 
WHY FRANCE CLOSED HER MINTS TO SILVER. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iwill answer that suggestion atonce. 
In the first place, as a scientific principle, a stationary popula- 
tion needs no increase in the volume of its money, and France 
has a population that is stationary. In the second place, at the 
time of the suspension of the silver coinage, the legions of Ger- 
many had trampled into the dust the ensign of France, and in 
the pride of conquest had extorted a thousand million of dollars 
from a humiliated people. Germany at the same time demon- 
etized silver and adopted a gold standard, expecting and intend- 
ing to send the discarded silver to France and get French gold. 

ance had no objection to silver, which has always been the 
money of her people; but France wanted nothing that was Ger- 
man, whether good or bad. The reason for the action of France, 
therefore, was a political and not an economic reason. Her 
poopie were actuated by motives of national pride. Resenting 
with bitterness the humiliation to which thearmies of Germany 
had subjected them, they were prepared to resent with equ 
bitterness any attempt of Germany to make the monetary laws 
of France a means of contributing toward the carrying out of 
ay policy which Germany might decide to be for her own wel- 

re 


Mr. STEWART. If my colleague will allow me, France has 
not given the one year’s notice required under the agreement 
of the Latin Union; and if she went to an exclusive gold stand- 
ard she would have to pay $1.33 an ounce in gold for more than 
one hundred millions of silver. That she refused to do. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. She never has done it, and she never 
will doit. She sees that silver is doing all the work of gold. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] talks as though, if 
a people have a white token which performs exactly the same 
service as a yellow token, and of which nobody complains, but 


with which everyone is satisfied, and which, in fact, everyone 
must have for use in the everyday business of life, men will 
eagerly er at an opportunity to lose 4, or 5, or 6 per cent in 
exchanging it for something that will do no more service and 
perform no better service. That, I suppose, is what the Sena- 
tor means. 

But I will take him at his word and sup that the Bank of 
France should send its $250,000,000 over here and buy so much 
gold. The prices of commodities here could not increase on 
that account. We should have no greater number of dollars 
than before the gold went out, so we should still have the gold 
range of prices. The Senator does not, I presume, mean to say 
that we could have an inflation of prices in a country when the 
quantity of money did not increase. Having at present $1,600,- 
600,000 of money, if two hundred and fifty millions of gold went 
out and no more than two hundred and fifty millions of silver 
came in, we should have the same amount of money that we had 
before. There could, therefore, be no inflation. Wheat and 
cotton would bring as much as before, and so would all other 
products of labor. What, then, would be the harm? 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator why it was that in the 
era of high prices prior to 1873 the per capita circulation in this 
country was less than it is now, if we are to believe the statistics 
we have from the Treasury Department? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Thestatistics are not correct. 
student of the subject knows them to be incorrect. 

Mr. VILAS. I should like, if I do not interrupt the Senator 
too much, to again ask him a question. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I shall be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator assumes that I am saying some- 
thing or making some argument, when I only addressed him a 
question. I asked him whether there was not danger of a mon- 
Stary disturbance in the event of our going to the free coinage 
of silver. I suggest that the price of silver in the world is 
not to exceed 60 per cent of the price which would probably be 
fixed upon it by such action on our part. Now, I ask the Sena- 
tor if the two hundred and fifty millions of gold which he just 
mentioned would not go up proportionately? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I presume that an artificial 10 
might be created, the same as the last one was, if you could get 
the Government and the bankers generally to engage in it. 

Mr. VILAS. I should like right there to say that if it be true 
that a panic would follow, which the Senator chooses to desig- 
nate as an artificial 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 


or it. 

Mr. VILAS. I want to ask, then, if the trueremedy, to meet 
what the Senator contends is an evil, is not to demonetize gold 
to withdraw its legal-tender quality, and leave both metals stand 
upon the same plane? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why, Mr. President, the Senator 
argues as though I had said there would Reet re a panic on ac- 
count of the exchange of gold for silver. There would not be 
the slightest panic unless, as I said, the banks and the Govern- 
ment, acting together, were determined to make one. They 
can make one under any circumstances. But when the Senator 
talks about all the silver in the world coming here, I ask him 
how the silver of India is to come? Does he ope the people 
of that country will sell their silver for our gold? Up to the time 
of the demonetization of silver by Germany and the United 
States, did India send forth her silver to buy gold? Did Mex- 
ico? Did any silver-using or silver-producing country? 

Mr. VILAS. Not then. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why not? It could have been done 
then. Silver was money then in Germany, in France, in the 
United States, and in many other countries. 

Why should the East Indian, however, part with his silver? 
The disparity between silver and gold has not arisen from a fall 
in the purchasing power of silver. Silver bullion in Liverpool 
or Tondon to-day will buy as much of the products of labor—as 
much of the products of the farmers of Wisconsin and the plant- 
ers of the South—as either silver money or gold money would 
buy twenty years ago. 

ilver is performing thesame beneficent function now in India 
that it performed then. Vet Senators are unable to see that the 
change which has taken place is an advance in the value of gold. 
To the eyes of people generally in gold-standard countries silver 
appears to have fallen, while to the eyes of the East Indian, who 
sees silver buying as much as it ever bought, the change that 
has taken place is that gold has risen. Should silver and gold 
now reach a parity, that fact would, to the East Indian, be an un- 
erring indication, not that silver had risen, but that gold had 
suddenly fallen. In neither case would it make the slightest 
difference to him. As he had refused to buy gold when it was 
rising in value, so he would naturally refuse to buy it if the proc- 
ess should be reversed and it should fall in value. 


Every 


c—- 


That would be a correct designation 
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WHY DID NOT THE LAW OF 189 RESTORE THE PARITY? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I understood the Senator, in reply to the 
Senator from Wisconsin a few minutes ago, to ask where would 
the silver come from to depress the value and the price of it if we 
went to free coinage. Now, I ask the Senator, in turn, why 
was it when we undertook to buy, and did buy, 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion a month—54,000,000 ounces a year—under the 
Sherman law, that it did not put up and Kopp the price of sil- 
ver at a parity with gold, but that the supply of silver in the 
world was such that even our purchase of the American product 
did not bring it toa etn 

One other question, which is in keeping with the one I have 
just propounded: If the Senator's theories are true, how is it that 

ndia found that, under the free coinage of silver there, the 
value of the rupee went down to the bullion value of the silver, and 
exchanges there so fluctuated that India has had to abandon the 
free co e of silver and undertake to establish an artificial 
value at 1s. 4d. an ounce? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hidd Ns! has heretofore stated that at the time of the passage 
of the Sherman law the opinion was expressed that the pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion a month would bring 
silver to a parity with gold. Even had that opinion been ex- 
pressed, Mr. President, it would naturally have been based 
upon the value of gold at that time; that is to say, itwould have 
been expressed with reference to the level at which gold in its 

ward trend had at that time arrived. But without regard to 

ver, the value of gold has continued to rise. If I may use 
an illustration, the case is somewhat analogous to one in which 
a person contracted to erect a dam across a river with a view to 
8 the level of the water to a height corresponding with 
that of a pillar whose summit was a given number of feet above 
the level of the stream. All the calculations of the engineers 
showed that in order to accomplish the desired result, the pro- 
poreo dam would need to be a structure rising a certain num- 

r of feet from the bed of the river, and incidentally, it was 
noted, that when finished it would be on a level with a con- 
siderable number of objects, such as rocks, etc., near the bank 
of the stream, and houses, fences, etc., farther in shore. But 
when the dam was finished to the height proposed, it was ob- 
served with surprise that the level of the inclosed water was 
farther from the summit of the pillar than it had been before 
the dam wasconstructed. So the computations of the engineers 
were again carefully revised, and it was found that no error 
of ee had been made. The height of the dam was then 
com d with that of the numerous objects on shore, with which, 
as had originally been observed, its height when completed, 
should correspond; and it was found, as to all those objects, 
that it fully complied with the conditions. It then became 
manifest that what had happened was that during the progress 
of the work of construction the pillar was rising faster than the 
dam. This was evidenced by the fact that the summit of the 

illar was now plainly higher in its relation to all the surround- 

ng objects than it had been when the dam was commenced. 
Notwithstanding this, there were large numbers of persons who 
insisted that what had happened was that the water had fallen 
below the original level of the stream. 

Metaphor apart, itis, as I have said, not silver that has fallen, 
but gold that has risen. Prices of commodities measured by 
silver have remained firm; measured by gold they have fallen 
more disastrously during the past three years than at any previ- 
ous period, and more rapidly in foreign countries than in this 
country. By reason of this greater fall abroad than here even 
the operations of the McKinley law have to a great degree been 
neutralized, and, as a consequence, the importations of com- 
modities into this country have been enormously increasing. So 
that gold was for a season taken from here to pay for those ex- 
cessive importations, although that was not the only reason for 
the outflow of the metal.. There were imperative needs of Euro- 
peans for gold to meet obligations of their own, arising largely 
out of a great panic in gold-standard Australia, and a panicky 
condition all over gold-standard Europe; besides the demands of 
Austria in its ill-advised attempt to go from the silver to the 

old standard. But all this outgo of gold from this country has 
dened ascribed to the Sherman law. - 

When the Senator says that in India the value of the rupee 
fell to the bullion value, I will say to him that with unrestricted 
coinage the coin value and the bullion value were always coin- 


cident; so they were in India, and so they always will be wher- 
ever coinage is unrestricted and there is no charge for coining. 
There never was, consequently, any variance between the mar- 
ket and the mint value of silver in India. As to the statement 
that India had to abandon free coinage, the Senator may not be 
aware that great protests have been sent from the East Indian 


ainst this monstrous violation of 
every equity, this monstrous invasion of the rights of the 280,- 
000,000 people of India. 
In manufactures and general development the W of India, 
in the past twenty years, have made marvelous and unprecedented 
rogress. The cotton mills of Bombay are now supplying to 
hina and Japan six times the quantity of cotton yarns which 
Great Britain supplies, and all this witha money metal that they 
say is f. The Senator seems not capable of seeing move- 
ment except in one direction. It is impossible for him to see 
arise; he can only see a fall. We assert that in . 
power silver did not fall in India; that measured by labor, an 
the products of labor measured by the wheat and the cotton 
that the ryot produces, and by the yarn he spins, in short, meas- 
ured by everything that he makes, or that he does, there has 
been no change in the value of silver in India. Irepeat, it is not 
silver that has fallen, but gold that has risen. 

All political economists agree that while a number of things 
may change their relations to each other, yet, when all appear 
to change in relation to one particular thing it is not in reniy 
all things thathave E ut the one thing that hase ed. 
All things appearing to have changed with relation to gold, it 
is absurd to suppose thatall things have reaily changed and that 
gold is unchangeable. It is gold that has changed. 


THE EAST INDIA QUESTION. 


Among the 280,000,000 people of India there has been nochange 
of value in the rupee; there has been practically no change 
the rates of wages. Statisticians have attempted to show a 
change by showing some increase for personal services in the 
seaboard cities of servants of the English resident officials, but 
there has been . no change. 

Mr. STEWART. And that is why the rupee is called the 
perverse fupee.” 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes; Mr. Goschen, in England, char- 
acterized it as the perverse rupee” because it did not change 
in value at all, notwithstanding that from the English point of 
view it ought to change. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam somewhat troubled by what the Sena- ` 
tor is saying in respect to India, where there is a vast multitude 
of employés of various sorts, and officers in the military and civil 
service, whose salaries have been and are now paid in rupees. 
The Senator is perfectly familiar with all of these questions, of 
course, as to India, and knows that one of the difficulties of the 
situation there was that these officials appealed to the mercy of 
the British Government, saying that those living on fixed sala- 
ries could not support themselves. What occasioned that con- 
dition of things in India? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iwill tell the Senator what was really 
the matter. The cupidity of the Englishman is a good deal like 
the cupidity of the American? When the contingent of English 
officials stationed in India and drawing their salaries in rupees 
saw that in England the newspapers and bankers were con- 
stantly talking of the fall“ of silver, although these Indian 
officials got as much for that silver as before, they said: What- 
ever may happen to the Hindoo we shall be much better off if 
we can secure the adoption of the gold standard in India.” What 
is true of officials in India is true of officials everywhere, when- 


people to the ‘government 


grer a man thinks he can get an increase of salary he will apply 
or it. 
Mr. STEWART. From the President down. [Laughter. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, from the President down. t 


is inherent in human nature. Those men could then buy with 
their silver as much as they could buy at any previous period, 
but oie Chih le to have their salaries doubled. 

The t Indians have universally complained of the action of 
the British Government. They find that it takes 2 pounds of 
cotton and 2 bushels of wheat to pay the same amount of inter- 
est on the enormous gold debt due to Great Britain that 1 pound 
or 1 bushel would pay before. This means that it how takes two 
days’ work in In to pay the same amount of interest on a 
sterling debt that one day’s work would pay before. Great Brit- 
ain has her great dependency in a practically helpless condition. 

Bitter as are the assaults of the English writers against flat?“ 
money, the British Government has by its order of June 28, 
1893, established fiat money throughout India, for no stickler for 
intrinsic value,” so called, can for a moment suppose that with 
the limitation upon its coinage, the rupee is any longer anything 
more than if the stamp of the government were placed upon so 
much Roce, 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY]? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. : 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Connecticut will examine 
the report of the English commission of 1888, he will find the 
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uestion which troubles him thoroughly discussed and solved. 
The complaint of the Indian officials was that they had to ex- 


nda portion of their income in England; for instance, aa 


to send their children to school in England, as they coul 
not be educated in India, and purchases had to bemadein England 
which could not very well be made in India. The English commis- 
sion thoroughly discussed that question. The hardship on an 
English officer in India was that probably one-half of his income 
was spent in England and he had to transmute his rupees into 
gold. That commission directly stated that, so far as the pur- 
Savers power of the rupee in India was concerned, it had not 
en. 
THE SILVER BASIS AGAIN. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Now, I want to return to my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. He fears that the silver reserve of the 
Bank of France, 8250, 000, 000, may come over here. Suppose it 
should come. We have 8600, 000, 000 of gold in this country. De- 
ducting 8250, 000, 000 from that, we are left with 8350, 000, 000 of 
gold. We have, then, no more money than before, for a dollar 
of silver can perform nomore monetary function or service than 
a dollar of gold. There is, therefore, no inflation; no cheating of 
we roditor: he gets as much as he did before for every dollar 
e lent. 

Suppose Austria sends in $20,000,000 more, that makes $270,- 
000,000, and we have $330,000,000 left. Now, 5 880 Germany 
sends in $80,000,000. We have still left 8250, 000, 000 —but not a 
dollar of increase of money, and consequently no change of the 
general range of prices. How can you have inflation or any va- 
riation between silver and gold until you first have enough sil- 
ver by itself to do all the business that both gold and silver did 
before? So that you would need to have more than $600,000,000 
of silver brought in before all the gold could go out, or before 
there could be any rise in prices of commodities, for no one will 

retend that there could be a condition of inflation without an 
crease of the volumeof money. We must remember that when 
our gold got to Europe it would raise prices there, and so help 
all the sooner to establish an international equilibrium, render- 
ings less necessary for gold to leave here. 
. VILAS. - Does the Senator not see that $360,000,000 of sil- 
ver, 60 per cent of $600,000,000 of gold, would be coined into 
„000,000 of silver dollars with which the $600,000,000 of gold 
could be obtained? We assume that silver is worth 60 cents 
upon the dollar of gold. You propose at that ratio to adopt free 
and unlimited coinage. Then, what hinders $360,000,000 worth 
of silver being brought in here and coined into $600,000,000 of 
silver to be exchanged for $600,000,000 of gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think the Senator ought to show 
where the silver would come from. 

Mr. VILAS. Is it not more than $360,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I.do not know where the Senator 
could get the silver. 

Mr. VILAS. Silver is for sale. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In what market? 

Mr. VILAS. There is $360,000,000 worth of silver bullion. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The visiblestockin the United States 
is not $3,000,000. When Senators speak of the immense amount 
of silver that would come here, I should like them-to point out 
where itis. I am trying to find out where it is, and the Sena- 
tor can not point it out. 

Mr. VILAS. If there is no silver to be coined, what advan- 
tage is there in free and unlimited coinage? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Thé small amount coming annually 
from the mines would be coined, I deny the Senator's state- 
ment. Iassert—and I challenge authoritative contradiction— 
that there is not $20,000,000 of silver bullion for sale in the world. 

Mr. VILAS. I was going to ask the Senator if there were not 
almost $200,000,000 wo: of silver produced from the mines last 
8 I do not mean from our mines, but from the mines of the 
world. 

Mr. JONES of Neyada. Not quite so much; but even were it 
80, what then? 

Mr. hoes We have it yet. If the Senator takes the 

round—— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will take these figures just to ac- 
commodate the Senator. Does he mean to tell me that there 
is 8200, 000,000 of silver for sale at 60 cents for 371 grains? That 
silver of last year is not on the market now. 

Mr. VILAS. I will ask the Senator if he doesnot understand 
nas FL yg are nearly four thousand millions of silver in the 
world! 

ging ONES of Nevada. Between $3,800,000,000 and $4,000,- 


Mr. STEWART, What can it be bought for? 
Mr. VILAS. About 68 cents on the dollar in gold. 
Mr, JONES of Nevada. Oh,no. Only the uncoined surplus- 
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age that is denied access to the mint could be had at that price, 
and the moment that 8 were taken up silver SA rap- 
idly go to its old relation. The free coinage of silver in this 
country would take up at once the entire surplus—which is but 
a small surplus—that is left on the market uncoined. Even to- 
dey however, no larger amount of silver could be bought for 
go d in India than enough to meet the current gold liabilities of 
the Indian Government. 

Mr. VILAS. I think the Senator’s difficulty is apparent 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator says the difioulty is ap- 
parent. I say to him that only . years ago when silver 
was at a premium over gold, and the East Indians could get the 
benefit of that premium in the sale of silver, they did not sell it 
for gold, because they did not want the gold. Gold does not cir- 
culate in India, and in the nature of things can not circulate 
there. Wages at 10 cents a day can not be paid in gold. We 
must remember that about the time of the passage of the 
Sherman law silver bullion rose to $1.20 an ounce, but it rose 
not in this country alone. It rose to that figure all over the 
world. Silver bullion could not then be purchased in India, in 
pom, Peas or anywhere else in the world ata less figure than it 
could be purchased here, and everybody knew the reason for the 
rise was the prospect of favorable legislation in the United 
States. No one can point to any instance in which silver could 
be bought any cheaper in one country than another, considering 
transportation iret Sg etc. Whatever the price of silver is 
here it will be in India, in England, in Germany, and wherever 
else telegraph cables reach. 

Mr. BUT The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] has 
stated to the Senator from Nevada that the annual product of 
silver was about goed gene end left the inference to be drawn 


that that $200,000,000 would be dumped into this country if we 
went to the free coinage of silver. As an offset in t to that 
inference, I desire to ask the Senator from Nev: if he can 


ive us an 1 a paar statement of what proportion of that 
$200 ,000 of silver is used in the arts and industries? 
` Mr. JONES of Nevada, I suppose about 30,000,000 ounces 
would be used in the arts. But the Senator from Wisconsin has 
failed to answer as to where this silver would come from to take 
the place of gold so as to have inflation in this country. I should 
like to have the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] or the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. 8 tell me where the infla- 
tion could come from and where the silver could come from that 
would change the parity, or would make a disparity between sii- 
ver and gold in this country? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have been appealed to by the Senator, 
and 1 will say that this same argument was one which largely 
led the Senate of the United States over three years ago to 
adopt what is known as the act of July 14, 1890. The truth is 
silver would be brought here from all the markets of the world, 
and a vast mass of 33,800,000,000, amounting to many million 
ounces, fromall parts of the world, would come here and be saddled 
upon us at its market value. 

The same argument now so earnestly and ingeniously put, and 
always put by the Senator from Nevada, was proved to be falla- 
cious four years ago. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made no argument that was falla- 
cious. Istated the exact facts which existed at that time. The 
Senator refers to market value. What is it that makes market 
value? Lsupposed that the market value was the result of the 
supply as correlated to the demand; these two forces operating 
upon each other. Does the Senator mean to tell me, with a de- 
mand constant, incessant, and always at a maximum, for money, 
by seventy million of the greatest money-absorbing people on 
the face of the earth, that with unrestricted coinage any other 
market price than the money-price or mint-price could exist? 
Is it 2 that the market price takes no cognizance of the 
fact t seventy . night and day, are demanding 
that which is money? hy, Mr. President, the Senator's con- 
tention, I say with all respect, is perfectly absurd. I ask the 
Senator where the silver could come from. Did the Senator 
ever know of a dollar of silver coming out of India? Silver in 
France is selling to-day for a dollar and thirty-two cents an 


ounce. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Of course it is—exchanging for com- 
modities at the same rate that gold exchanges for the same com- 
1 Ishould be glad to be informed how France could sell 
silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Silver bullion sells there relatively at the 
price it sells in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But there is no bullion in France. I 
am talking about the only silver there is in France, which is in 
the shops or francs. 

Mr. DRICH. We have a coin, for instance, the five-cent 
piece, in the United States, made of nickel and other combina- 
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tions of metal, which sells for one hundred times its market value 
in the same way the Senator speaks of silver being sold. 

- Myr. JONESof Nevada. Vou can coin gold so that the ten-dollar 
pieve will sell for a hundred times its market value. 

Mr.ALDRICH. That is not selling at all. It is used with cer- 
tain alloys as money in limited quantity and maintains a certain 
value on account of the limited quantity. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is precisely because you do not 
limit the quantity of gold you coin that the coin value and the 
market value are coincident. 

Mr. HOAR. Why does not the Senator favor the free coinage 

of nickel? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Because there is too much of it. I 
am trying to have somebody point out where there is too much 
silver. Besides, nickel has never had unrestricted coinage. and 
Silver always has had, until 1873. Ihave asked the Senator from 
Wisconsin to tell me where all the flood of silver is to come from, 
and he showed that he did not know anything aboutit. I want 
somebody else to point out where silver bullion is coming from. 

Mr. HAWLEY rose. 

5 Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will hear the Senator from Connec- 
cut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will state within a few million where it 
came from. Here is a list showing the August supply [reading]: 
“ Boston and Colorado Smelting Company: later, Boston and 
Colorado Smelting Company:” later, Boston and Colorado 
Smelting Company;” and so on, giring the various mines and 
smelting prapa that supply ver. 

Mr. STEWART. If my colleague will allow me I will state 
that that bullion was offered from time to time, probably the 
game bullion. That was after the market price had been abol- 


ished by the Sewer Department. à 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam reading the offers, and opposite each 
one is ed ng onl 
Sosa dst ART. There was very little accepted in the month 

ugust. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. How much was the August supply? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The total of the August supply? It was not 
a great deal. 

r. JONES of Nevada. Iam asking where these millionsare 
to come from? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish the Senator would tell me—probably 
he knows the figures better than I do—have we not bought 
something like 150,000,000 ounces in the last three years? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In three years? Why, that amount 
did not begin to be enough tb keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand, owing to increase of population and business. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is another question. t 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No, I deny that silver enough can be 
got anywhere to make an inflation in this country. F say that 

m the day the Sherman law was the general level of 
rices of commodities fell, and I assert that a dollar issued under 
Phat law last spring, not speaking of the panic period, was worth 
more than the first dollar issued under that same law. That fact 
was made plain by the report of the subcommittee on tariff of 
the Senate Co: ttee on Finance, of which subcommittee the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was chairman. That 
subcommittee attempted to show that the fall of prices was 
brought about by the operations of the McKinley law, while I 
maintain that it was y produced by an insufficient quantity 
of money—by a quantity of money whose increase was not keep- 
ing pace with the increase of population and business. It was 
attempted to show that the reduction was effected by the tariff 
law, without any time having been allowed for the genius of the 
American people to operate by invention upon machinery, a re- 
sult which the tariff is supposed to effect by putting millions of 
workmen into well-equipped shops, and giving them ample op- 
portunity to develop their genius. 

Singular to say those improved processes” began their ef- 
fects as early as two months after the passage of the McKinley 
law! The fall in prices, it was said, was the beneficent result of 
that. tariff, when in fact that fall had its genesis long prior, in 
the increasing searcity of gold as compared with the demand for 
it. So that, as I have said, every do issued under the Sher- 
man law was more valuable than any prior dollar issued under 
5 same law, and the last one was much more valuable than the 

t. N 

Is that inflation? Does that show that there were too many 
dollars out? Is that the reason why the supply of those dollars 
should be cut off by repealing the purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman bill? What good reason in morals or philoso- 
phy, or political economy can be advanced for cutting off the su 
pei money from the country when notwithstanding the supply 

l unit of money has been and is constantly increasing in value 
and looting the debtor inthe interestof the idle creditor? How 
do Senators defend themselves in this body for cutting off the sup- 


ply of money, when it has been shown that the supply instead 
of iafaking ices has not been sufficient to koop them from con- 
stantly f g and the load upon the already overburdened 
back of the debtor has been increasing from day to day? 

That, Mr. President, is the reason why we oppose this bill. 
We are threatened here with a deluge of silver, but no Senator 
can point out the source of the deluge. We have for fifteen 
years heard of this deluge, but only when some silver law has 

n under discussion. hen the Bland act was being debated 
in 1878 the New York pepers had a statement to the effect that 
a new process of cupellation had been discovered by which an 
enormous quantity of silver could be obtained by melting up old 
lead pipes, and that that was one of the sources from which we 
might expect a ‘‘ deluge” of silver. Then they said that there 
had been mines of fabulous riches discovered in the unexplored 
mountains of Peru, and all that was needed was simply to run a 
tunnel and take out all that you wanted. These mountains did 
not materialize. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. With pleasure. 

Mr. VILAS. I remember reading some time ago of a coun- 
tryman who listened to the Latin debates at Oxford. Somebod 
e him if he understood the tongue. He said no, but he al- 
ways knew who was wrong in the argument. And how?” was 
asked. He replied, ‘by seeing which one got angry first.” 
[Laughter.] Now, I regretted that my learned friend, a very 
e who is the special champion of silver, should fora 
moment have made a retort that calls upon me to observe that 
we do not pretend to know all the laws of finance and all the 
courses of nature and all the effects which will be produced by 
experimental efforts in the interest of some spec problem; 
but I do wish to ask hisattention to the fact that when he began 
to answer the question which I addressed to him he assumed 
that silver would come to this country, and proceeded to argue 
that there would be no harm produced by the inflation, because 
$250,000,000 of silver would come, upon the supposition he made, 
to take out the $250,000,000 of gold. 

I called his attention to the fact then that for the 8600, 000, 000 
of gold but $360,000,000.0f value of foreign silver would be neces- 
sary to take the place of it; and he answers me then, Where is 
the silver to come from?” forgetting that he had assumed that 
the silver was to come, as everybody must know would be the 
fact with 84,000,000, 000 worth of it in the world, and a demand 
here for $360,000,000 to take 8600,00, 000 worth of gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. For the sake of the argument I as- 
sumed it to come, and I showed that if it came it could do no 
harm. But if the Senator continues to assert that $360,000,000 
worth of forei silver would come, it is incumbent on him to 
show where it is tocomefrom. I have mines canted that there 
was silver coin in France that was selling ata higher price than 
even our free coinage would give. It is already exchanging in 
France at a higher rate than it is exchanging here. Nobody is 

oing to gather up the silver of France and send it here and 
ose 3, 4, 5. or 6 per cent on it. Nobody would do that in an 
other country. discussing the supposititious available stoc 
I had reference to silver that is not permitted coinage, that has 
not access to the mint. Where is that? No man can point it out. 

Then I called the Senator’s attention to another thing. If 
this country should adopt free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 (and 
at the present relation of silver to gold it would be about 25 to 
1) does he imagine that when the Government advertises that it 
will take silver at 16 to 1 any man anywhere will take any less 
than 81.29 an ounce for it? Does the Senator imagine anybody 
is going to do that? The momenta free-coinage bill is passed, 
that instant silver goes to 81.29. Is not that in accordance with 
our knowledge of human nature? 

Does any business man in this body suppose that if silver were 
$1.29 an ounce here he could get an ounce of it anywhere for 
less than the amount at which this Government says it will take 
it? again inquire: Who has any? I have asked these gentle- 
men to pointout where itis. They can not point it out. Great 
Britain has none. All thatis in 5 is selling at a higher 
rate and as to all that is in India, none has ever left India that 
went into it. Will France gather up pieces of money that are 
already full legal tender, performing every service that could be 
performed by gold, and send them here at a loss? 

Mr. GRAY. Bullion? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Whereisthe bullion? Senators can 
not point to it. I have asked where itis because I wish to strip 
the mask off this entire pretense. Twenty-five million dollars 
of bullion can not be found. No Senator can point it out. We 
are for ever being told about the great flood that will come upon 
us. This “flood” isa myth. It will not stand examination. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me a mo- 


ment? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 
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Mr. HILL, I rise not for the perp of asking a question but 
to appeal to him that he will not allow interruptions, but con- 
tinue his speech in the order he set out for himself. 
would like to listen to his connected speech. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That course is entirely agreeable to 

me. The digressions I made were with the view of answering 
such questions as were put to me. Much that I have said in this 
way will be dealt with in its proper order in the course of my 
remarks, and therefore if Ishall seem to repeat the substance 
of something that I have stated in these colloquies with Sena- 
tors, I hope I may not be regarded as boring the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. It will bear repetition. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator leaves this part of his 
argument I wish to say a single word, not for the purpose of in- 
terfering with his speech or to divert his attention, but in an- 
swer to a statement he made some time ago. 

The Senator challenged the friends of the pending measure to 
show where the silver was coming from, that is to be brought 
here and coined under free coinage, and I understood him to say 
that we could not point out more than $50,000,000 of uncoined 
silver in the world, and perhaps more than 25,000,000. 

ne, JONES of Nevada. Put it at $25,000,000 of bullion un- 
coined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That this statement may not . mr unchal- 
lenged, I quote from an address made by Mr. four at the 

Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, London, August 3, 1893, in which 

he estimates the amount of uncoined silver in India to be 

between one hundred and thirty and two hundred million 

97 9 755 sterling;“ in other words, from 8650, 000, 000 to $1,000,000,- 


Mr. Balfour makes the further statement, which is undoubtedly 
truo, that this silver has been retained in India heretofore from the 
fact that the people of India had the right to take it to the mints 
and have it coined at any time into money; in other words, that 
this uncoined silver was in their hands practically a legal tender 
for all the uses of money in the payment of debts and other uses, 
The Indian Government having taken away the rigni of coinage, 
this silyer bullion is in the hands of the people of India, and can 
not be used except to be sold as silver bullion at 60 or 70 cents an 
ounce, or whatever the price may be. If the United States fixed 
the price at $1.29 an ounce in gold, I ask if any one holds that that 
bullion would not be likely to come to the United States? 

This estimate of between 4130, 000, 000 and £200,000,000 ster- 
ling is made by Mr. Balfour. Mr. David Barbour, of the Indian 
finance committee, whom I regard, and I believe the Senator 
will agree with me, as the ablest and clearest writer upon the 
theory of bimetallism, estimates the amount of uncoined silver 
in India at a larger sum than this. It seems to me that this 
statement alone is a sufficient answer to the Senator. 

I do not intend to interfere with the argument the Senator is 
making, but I might supplement these authorities by many 
others as to the extent of the stores of silver in the world both 
coined and uncoined. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I wish the Senator would do it now. 
I do not know where that silver is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have called the Senator’s attention to es- 
timates made by friends of bimetallism that it now amounts in 
India alone to between $650,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why, Mr. President, the East In- 
dians have this silver laid away in the shape of idols and re- 
ligious charms, which they hold in far higher esteem than 
money. Even were Mr. Balfour correct, which I doubt, I ask 
the Senator whether in case the price of silver rose in some for- 
eign country those idols and charms would be sold? If so, I 
should like to know what the East Indians would get in return 
for them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They would get gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Gold! There is not a single thing in 
the Western World that the Sar of India use or want. They 
do not want gold. What would they do with gold after they 
got it? Why should they sell their silver even if they knew 
they could get 81.29 an ounce in gold for it? During all the ages 
when they could get $1.29 for it they did not sell, but constantly 
increased their hoards of it. wy should they sell it now for 
$1.29 in order to get a thing for which they have no use? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was a very good reason why they did 
not sell it then to America. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because they had a market at their own 


oors. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But they never sold it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They did sell it, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The statistics of the Indian mint show that in very many years, 
and I think ina majority of years—it is not so in all the years, but 
it is so in a great many years—the coinage of the silver rupee in 


i for one 


a 


India was very much greater than the total importation of silver, 
showing that this great mass of silver bullion was put intocoinage 
according to the wants and demands of the Indian people. They 
had a market at that time at their very door in the Indian mint. 
That market, which was the only market they had, has now been 
closed to them; and to say, as the Senator does, that the people 
of India ure unlike the people of any other country in the world 
and have no demand or use for money 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I did not say they had no use for 
money.“ I said they had no use for gola. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I said they do not want anything sup- 
plied by the western world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say that any peo- 
ple on this wide earth have no use for gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I say so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know of any. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I never heard of the East Indians 
having any use for gold, except for ornaments or charms. They 
have no use for it as money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Gold is the measure of everything, and can 
be converted into everything. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Gold is the measure of nothing in 
silver-standard countries. Gold-standard countries use gold for 
their measure; silver-standard countries use silver. Among 
the 280,000,009 people of India there is hardly one in a million 
who, in any bargain or transaction relating to labor or its prod- 
ucts, knows anything whatever of gold. 

If there is no demand among the East Indians for anything 
produced in the western world they would not dispose of their 
silver for gora. The Senator’s statement about what was coined 
at the Indian mint proves nothing. It simpy proves that by 
reason of abrasion recoinages took place. There has always 
been a proportion of recoinages in Indiaevery year. The state- 
ment does not prore that the charms are coined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill bring proof of my statement from the 
testimony taken before the Indian commission at a recent date— 


1888. - 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator go so far as to say 
that the charms, etc., to which I have referred, were coined? | 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido. A large number of witnesses stated 
that this uncoined silver in India was taken to the mint and 
coined whenever the wants of the people who held the silver re- 
quired that it should be done. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There ig no more danger of that sil- 
ver coming out of India than there is that the silver money in 
circulation in India would flow out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will suggest to the Senator from Nevada 
that the statement which he originally made was not that the 
silver would not under any circumstances come to the United 
States, but that there was no such stock of silver in existence. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Every one knows there has always 
been a large stock of silver in existence in India, but what Ias- 
sert is that there is not any stock of silver there that would 
leave India, and therefore it is not in existence for that purpose. 
I am quite sure that the Senator will find upon examination 
that the annual recoinages of the old rupees fully account for 
the difference between the net imports of silver to India and 
the amount of coinages shown by the mint returns. 


Mr. ALDRICH. But suppose the price of silver here should 
be sent up by our action? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. They could sell it for its market 


price in London, which would then be the same as here, less only 
the cost of transportation to this country. They could sell itat 
that price wherever silver is bought and sold. But does the 
Senator suppose if an East Indian has a charm which he almost 
Ngee and which cost him $1.16 in the products of India, he 
0 se it as soon as the metalin it becomes worth $1.17 in 

old? 
. Mr. ALDRICH. I think he would. If he sends that silver 
to London at the present time he gets no more than the rupee 
is worth in India, and he gets no better market than the bullion 
is worth at home. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There is no market in India for the 
bullion. If 185 n not coin it, what will they do with it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
and several other Senators have called attention to the fact that 
the importation of silver has been going on in India since the 
suspension of silver coinage. If there is no market why are they 
sending it? There certainly is a market, but it is a market for 
the bullion itself at its present market price. If you increase 
that market price here from 70 cents to $1.29 an ounce, you could 
not stop the silver flow to the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. If I may suppose 2 somewhat parallel 
case, it is hardly to be presumed that because of an increase in 
the price of silver bullion the Christian people of the United 
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States would pro to sell the Communion service of their 
churches. Now, the Hindoo is not merely religious; he is in- 
tensely superstitious. He attaches great virtue to these idols 
and religious charms, and would as soon think of selling them 
as our people would think of ordering a sale of the Communion 
service of their churches because of a rise in the price of silver 
bullion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hardly think that is an answer. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is a complete answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator knows as well as I, and very 
much better, that from 1834, or whenever the silver production 
of the United States was commenced, up to 1873, practically the 
silver bullion of the United States went to the French and other 
Euro mints, because they paid 3 per cent more for it than 
could be obtained for it in the United States, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator supposes that with a differ- 
ence of between 70 cents and $1.29 the people of India would not 
take advantage of this market he gives them credit for very 
much less intelligence than I think they have. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator does not state the propo- 
sition at all. When silver becomes $1.29 here it becomes $1.29 
everywhere. To show that it is law that governs absolutely the 
value of silver and the value of gold relatively we have but to 
look at our own history. Between 1792 and 1834 we had no gold 
in this country. All our business was done with silver. hy? 
Because silver was overvalued here, 15 pounds of it being a legal 
tender oer to a pound of gold; while by the law of France 15} 
pounds of silver were Ly oa in that country to be given for a 
pound of gold. Yet we have been told here in a great number 
of s hes on this floor that the relation we made was not the 
‘t market” relation. Why, Mr. President, there was no market 
relation” aboutit. It was law that fixed the relation. The re- 
lation established ay our law overvalued silver as compared with 
the relation established by the law of France. The French having 
made 154 pounds of silver the equivalent of 1 pound of gold, 
while in this country we made only 15 pounds of silver the 
equivalent of a pound of gold, who was going to send a pound of 
gold here to exchange it for 15 pounds of silver, when he could 
send his gold to France and get 154 pounds of silver for it? 

What was the result? Although there was only one-half of 1 
per cent difference, and that in a metal most precarious in its 
supply, involving greater degrees of difference in cost of pro- 
duction than almost any other commodity known to man; we all 
know that the law of France operated to take all the gold out of 
this country and leave all the silver here. Then in 1834, when 
the mines of North Carolina and other portions of the South 
were discovered, we changed our relation; instead of 15 to 1, we 
made it 16 tol. That meant an overvaluation by law of gold 
as compared with silver. 

No“ market” had anying todo with fixing thatprice. Itwas 
the law. Clear up to 1834, for forty years in the history of the 
Republic, all the gold went out, owing to the figure at which 
the law of our country had fixed the relation of the metals, and 
for the same reason all the silver ata later period went out. 
When we made the ratio of 16 to 1, only one- of 1 per cent 
over the former valuation, from that time on gold came and sil- 
ver went. That was entirely due to the laws establishing the 
ratios in the two countries respectively, making the two metals 
interchangeably legal tender at a ratio in one country different 
from that at which they were legal tender in the other. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I invoke in behalf of the statement which I 
make the very law which the Senator has been stating with 
such clearness. I believe from 1834 to 1873 the United States 
paid $1.29 an ounce for silver bullion for coinage pur and 
practically the French people paid 81.33 an ounce for silver. By 
u law as invariable and as irresistible as the law of gravity the 
silver went to the French mints to be coined. Why? Because 
3 per cent more was paid for it there. That will be true in India, 
and it has always been true everywhere. 

The Senator says it is the law of legal tender that fixes the 
value of silver. Take the example of India, which has had her 
mints for a generation open to the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 15 to 1, and with the silver rupee at the par value of 2 
shillings, we have seen the purchasing power of that rupee go 
down, down, down to 1 shilling and 3 pence, although there are 
270,000,000 of people who were using silver as currency. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I must deny the Senator's statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The people of India who hold this silver can 
not get to-day in any country in the world any moro than its 
market price in India and its bullion price in London for their 
coin. I say that there is no country on the face of the globe, 
civilized or uncivilized, which would pay any more for this In- 
dian coin than its bullion market price in London; but if we say 
in the United States that this great Government, that this great 
people, with our vast resources, will make an open offer of $1.29 
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an ounce for something that is not worth over 70 cents in the 
other markets of the world, if the Senator asserts that that sil- 
ver Will not flow to the United States for a market, then he does 
not believe in any of the natural laws which govern this and all 
other questions. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, the proposition of the 
Senator borders on absurdity, if I may say so without meaning 
offense to the Senator. The idea that the people of India are 
going to trade off that which is essential to the peculiar civili- 
zation which they have for something that they do not need and 
never use, will not stand for a moment. 3 

The Senator talks as if the people of India were hungering 
and thirsting for gold. They do not want it. We have nothing 
that they could buy with it, since we produce nothing whatever 
that they use. 

When the Senator states that silver has been continually de- 
clining in value we deny it, and have denied it, and supported 
our denials with proofs over and over again. He produces no 
proof of any such decline. 

The silver rupee buys as much for the East Indian to-day as 
it ever did, and yet Senators insist that it has fallen. But they 
do not prove it. By reference to no range of prices anywhere, 
by reference to no products of labor anywhere, do they Toe 
that it has fallen. The Senator does not see that it is gold that 
is rising and not silver that is falling. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says we can give the East In- 
dians nothing in exchange. We have gold which the Senator 
himself says represents everything and purchases everything. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It represents everything in gold- 
standard countries. But the Hindoos do not want gold. Their 
money is silver. Tothem silver represents everything and pur- 
chases everything. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us look for a moment and see. The In- 
dian ryot has the rupee, with which he purchases clothing or 
whatever it may be. He might get a certain quantity to-day at 
a certain price of silver. Whatever might be the relation be- 
tween the price of wheat and the price of silver in India, he 
certainly would get twice as much if he could change that rupee 
into twice as pr gorn whatever the article to be purchased. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. He gets wheat and rice, and such 
very few other things as suit his limited needs, in his own coun- 


try. 

Vir. ALDRICH. He wants to purchase something, or else he 
would have no use for the ee 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Millions upon millions of Hindoos do 
not even know that there is such a country as the United States. 
Are they going to send rupees here to be exchanged for gold so 
that they can buy some rice and wheat, which are growing right 
around them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think that is a fair answer. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The real argument reduced to its last anal- 
22 is simply this, that there are people in the world to whom 

t would make no difference whether the purchasing power of 
their 8 should be doubled. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But the purchasing power does not 
depend upon the relation between it and gold as is shown by the 
fact that twenty years ago the relation between that silver and 
gold was 33 per cent different from what it is to-day, and yet the 
8 power of silver was as great then as that of gold. 

s the Senator deny that fact? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do indeed. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made a speech in this Chamber in 
1890, in which I demonstrated in de by figures of actual mar- 
ket prices of commodities and of silver bullion that a given num- 
ber of ounces of that bullion would then buy or command as 
much of commodities in the market as would either silver mone 
or gold money in 1873. That demonstration has not been criti- 
cized or shown to be incorrect in any particular, and can not be. 
The figures were based upon quotations of prices furnished by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. I assert 
now that the silver rupee will purchase as much to-day as it 
would in 1873, when at our relation silver was 3 per cent pre- 
mium over gold. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can illustrate what I mean b 
making this statement: A thousand rupees represent say 165, 
grains of silver. That silver could be sent to London to-day and 
exchanged for a certain amount of gold. If the United States 
bids double the present price of silver it could be exchanged 
then for twice that amount of gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator suppose, when the 
Government of the United States gives $1.29 an ounce for silver 
that anybody can get an ounce of the metal for any less than that 
amount anywhere in the world? Does he not suppose that it 
will be $1.29 everywhere? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we bid $1.29 it will all come here. 
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Mr. JONES of Neyada. Suppose it comes; all we can do is 
to exchange it. It can be exchanged as well where it is. 

When this subject comes to be carefully examined it will be 
found that remonetization will simply put silver back to where it 
was before itwasdemonetized. It had run along for nearly a cen- 
tury with practically no change. Why should it have changed 
since 1873 sr Gees than before, except for that one legislative 
act? There is not the slightest reason why a tri increase of 
the quantity produced should affect the relation between the 
sels. During the infinitely greater increase in the yield of 
gold after 1848 the metals did not separate, but were held to- 
gether by the law of France. This country is now infinitely 
stronger than France wus then, and has an absorbing power for 
money ater than all Europe combined. It consumes per 
capita three times as much of all the products of labor as does 
the population of Europe. The eee Ware peer of 
this country is unequaled by that of any 8 the world. 

(At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VOORHEES 
for a motion to adjourn.) 


Monday, October 16, 1898. 
A WORD AS TO PREPARED SPEECHES. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] a few moments 
ago in support of his resolution to forbid the reading here of 
written speeches demonstrate that the adherents of the gold 
standard do not believe it to be worth while to make careful 

reparation-for the discussion of this great economic question. 

et I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that scarcely a 
single contention of those who op the pending bill has been 
answered in any speech on the gold-standard side. When there- 
fore the junior Senator from Massachusetts tells us that he wants 
no written speeches delivered in the Senate, it means that he 
and those who agree with him are willing to discuss this great 
all-absorbing, and far-reaching question either as I have said 
wholly without 1 or with such preparation only as 
~~ be involved in committing to memory a Fourth of J uly 
oration. 

The preparation to be made for a discussion of this subject 
consists not in schoolboy attempts to commit speeches to memory, 
but ina serious and careful study of the reasons for and against 
the e of the p d measure. So far as I am concerned 
I have no desire to commit speeches to memory, but I do wish 
that any speech of mine to which the Senate may do me the 
honor to listen shall bear evidence at least that some “ midnight 
oil” had been expended in its preparation. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that there is not in money 
any such thing as intrinsic value; that, essentially, money is not 
a material thing, but a function, which function vitalizes and 
gives value to the piece of material which serves as the bearer 
of the function. . 


MONEY—DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD. 


But while money is a function rather than a material, yet itis 
correct enough by a species of metonymy to designate by the 
name ‘‘money,” the material on which is impressed the sym- 
bol of the supreme authority of the nation, by right of which 
alone any object may exercise the money function. For, as we 
say that a man has a clear head when we mean that his judgment 
is good, or that he is a brilliant man when we mean that he has 
a superior mind, so the name money“ may with propriety at- 
tach to the thing upon which the money function is impressed. 

The word has a peculiar derivation—one that should Invite re- 
flection. It comes to us from the Latin word which signifies a 
warning. The coining operations of the Romans were long 
carried on in a temple dedicated to Juno, under the appellation 
of Juno Moneta, because on the occasion of an important battle 
the goddess had given to the Romans a warning or admonition, 
by taking advantage of which they were successful. Thus the 
origin of the word has a significance far beyond that which the 
Romans intended—a significance which has continued to the pres- 
ent time, and will continue while man inhabits the planet. This 
warning, correctly interpreted, signifies that no institution of 
civilization is of greater importance than money. To a free 
pope especially it signifies that none should be more sedulousl 
studied, none so carefully regulated, none so tly guarded, 
if they would preserve not alone their prosperity, but their lib- 
erties. 

Money being useless to man in a condition of isolation, and 
therefore entirely a societary instrumentality, it must be the 
creation of poney (that is to say, in so far of governments), and 
can not be that of an individual, except as he may derive power 
from the supremeauthority—the authority which represents the 
people in their collective capacity. 

Money may be composed of any capable of division and 
indentification—di n in order thatthe pieces may be con- 


venient for handling, and indentification that all men may know 


these pieces to be duly authorized units of money. 

So long as those pieces are capable of complete identification, 
and can, regardless of the credit of the persons using them, be 
paama and received from hand to hand in the community, in 

payment forcommoditiesand services, and in full legal dis- 
charge and liquidation of debts, they constitute money, without 
reference to the material of which the pieces may be composed. 
This is the teaching of history, and the unavoidable deduction 
from the reasoning of the leading economists—a deduction from 
which there isno more escape than from the principles of human 


reason, 

But while, abstractly considered, the material is of no impor- 
tance, yet from the point of view of the habits and customs of a 
people the material is of much importance, provided there be 
enough of it to maintain the general range of prices of commod- 
ities ata steady level. A people's habits and customs are not to 
be ignored with reference to the material of the money which 
moy shall use any more than with reference to anything else 
which has been hallowed by time. A material that been in 
use among a people from time immemorial can more readily be 
continued in use than can a new material find acceptance. But 
inasmuch as it is not for its own sake that money is needed, but 
in order to effect exchanges and maintain the equities of time 
contracts, if there be not enough of such material to maintain 
the general rango of prices at a steady level, there should be no 
hesitation in adding to it a sufficient quantity of some other fit- 
ting material to accomplish that purpose. 

À THE VALUE OF MONBY SHOULD BE UNCHANGING. 

While, in 3 question of money, some of the minor 
authorities have exhibited much confusion of thought, the 
authorities—the dominating minds—give us a body of principles 
which compel the mind in search of truth to accept the princi- 

le that whatever society decrees to be money is money. As 
rof. Francis A. Walker says: Whatever does the work of 
money is money—whatever performs the money work is the money 


thing. 
The value of the unit of money, so far as human wisdom and 
prescience can provide, should be W The expression 
value of money” does not mean the commodity value of the ma- 
terial, but the money value of the unit. Money is valuable, not for 
the power of being transformed into one th ng, or, as is said, of 
being “redeemed” in one thing, but the infini greater power— 
the power which the alchemists sought, and which Aladdin 
foreshadowed—the matchless and mag: cal power of command- 
ing, as by the wave of the enchanter’s wand, the transforma- 
tion and transmutation of all things into one another at will. 
This is the power which constitutes money the greatest instru- 
mentality of an advancing civilization. In comparison with 
this all-embracing power how inpignifoant the power which 
commends the material thing on which money function may be 
laced to the admiration of savages for the trivial purpose of 
eee haha the decoration be as with the more civilized 
ople for the wrist and the neck or, as among less civilized, 
he the ankle and the nose. Money has value for the reason de- 
scribed by the prophet—because it answereth all things.” 

Money not being essentially a material thing, but an office or 
purpose served by a material thing, its value doesnot, as I have 
stated, depend on the cost of production, or the cost of reproduc- 
tion, of the material which may be selected to bear the evidence 
of monetary authority. 

HOW VALUE OF MONEY IS DETERMINED. 

The sole constituents of its value are supply and demand; that 
is to say, the supply of money and the demand for money. 

Inasystem of civilization such as ours, based upon a division of 
labor by which men no longer make complete articles, but only 
parts of articles, no man can by his own efforts supply directly 
anything but the merest fraction of his own wants. He can 
only secure the satisfaction of all his wants by exercising his 
skill in his own vocation, and by disposing for money of the ar- 
ticles or parts of articles which he has made, demanding, through 
money, such other articles as he needs. Inasmuch, then, as it 
is through money that men seek the satisfaction of their wants, 
it is on money that the first demand for all things presses. 

In modern civilization none but mendicants make demand 
directly for coats, hats, shoes, or other things. When men want 
hats, shoes, or clothes they do not offer to exchange labor di- 
rectly with the hatter, the shoemaker, or the clothier. Each 
offers his labor to employers of his own trade, and with the re- 
sultant money makes an effective demand upon the hatter, shoe- 
maker, or clothier. All objects that are useful to man and de- 
sired by him are thus obtained by means of moaier: Hence the 
demand for money is equivalent to the demand for all other 
things, and must always be infinitely greater than the demand 
for any one thing. As to any other article or object, the de- 
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mand is merely for one article or class of articles; as to money, 
the demand is a demand not for one article, but for all articles. 

The competition for money, therefore, is not only incessant 
but instant, urgent, importunate, and universal. So long as men 
have needs it will be ceaseless and unremitting. Each worker 
gives his services not for goods to be obtained from the maker 
of such goods, but for money to be obtained from his own em- 
ployer. Each employer, in turn, parts with the goods made by 
the workman, not directly for other goods but for money. Thus 
all men are engaged, each in his own vocation, in unceasing 
competition with every other man, for units of money—each hat- 
ter in competition with svo other hatter, each shoemaker with 
every other shoemaker, so the process continues through 
the long round and procession of occupations. 

The competition for money is therefore equal to the competi- 
tion for all other things combined. The demand for it is equal 
to the sum of the demand for all other things. 

As to the supply of money, upon which that demand is made, 
it does not consist of any special kind of money or material of 
money. The demand is for any or all kinds or materials that 
may be in use as legal tender and which may be decreed by so- 
— 55 to be money. The supply of money in a country, therefore 
is not the supply of a particular kind but the total supply of 
kinds—the number of monetary units either at the ə in ac- 
tual circulation or susceptible of being at any moment placed in 
circulation. 

Here we have an equation in which, on one side, stands a total 
demand for money and on the other a total supply of money. 
The force of demand operating upon supply determines the value 
of money. The important feature of this value is not the total 
value of all the money in a country, but simply the value of the 
unit. As already stated, money not a value distinct and 
apart from purchasing power. 

Yet there is no f y so universally accepted and adhered 
to in the popular mind as that the value of money means the cost 
of production of the material of money. It cially suits the 
pu of the champions of the gold stand: that the masses 
of the le shall be led to believe that the value of money de- 
pends on the value for commodity uses of the peaos of material 
on which the money stamp is placed, because much as gold 
has now free access to all the European mints, and there is no 
charge for coinage, the mint price will naturally be and remain, 
invariably, the commodity price, while the portion of silver that 
has no access to the mint may, for commodity purposes, be of 
less value or price, stated in terms of gold, than the ratio estab- 
lished by law for such portionof that metal as may be made into 


money. 

one. of the metals being ee money as soon as smelted 
from the ore or dug from the sand, while a portion of the other 
is left uncrowned and devoid of the money function, no com- 
parison can be instituted between the wncrowned portion of one 
and the crowned portion (which is the entire portion} of the other. 
It must be observed that all the silver that in any country of 
the world is in full use as money of final payment—such por- 
tion as has been crowned (as all gold has been crowned}—has the 
full power and value of gold money at the relation established 
by law. No man can show any difference between them in their 

wer to purchase commodities or property. What sense, then, 

there in these statements about a 60-cent dollar? If the men 
in high station, selected by the people for their sup fitness 
for the places to which they were chosen, would give to a sub- 
ject of the importance of this one-half the time they devote to 
matters of trifling consequence, they would not mislead the peo- 
ple who have reposed confidence in them. 

NO VALUE IN MONEY EXCEPT PURCHASING POWER. 


Any one who will note what the economists say as tothe mean- 
ing of the term value of money“ will have no difficulty in ar- 
riving at a clear comprehension of it. John Stuart Mill says: 

The value of money is, to appearance, an wor, wrens as precise, as free 
from Dom of misunderstanding as any in science. e value of a 
thing is what it will exchange for; the value of money is what money will 
exchange for—the pur: power of money. If prices are low, money 
will buy much of other things, and is of high value; if prices are high, it 
Renate a 4 —— — ae ay 8 they fal 
Political Economy, Book ILI, chapter f. i > 

This statement of the great economist can hardly be misun- 
derstood. He applies the term value of money” wholly to the 
relation which money bears to commodities, not to the cost of 
production of the material of which money is composed. After 
saying that “the value of money is what money will exchange 
for,” he adds that the value of money is ‘‘inversely as general 

rices—falling as they rise and rising as they *—showing 

t he regards the value of money as wholly a question of its 
purchasing power. 

On the same subject Prof. F. A. Walker says: 

When we speak of the value of either gold or silver we mean the power it 
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has to purchase other commodities, incl the el t be- 
sse feo par kopua — ies, uding one element of money 

And again Prof. Walker says: 

Economists have been wont to make this distinction between value and 
price: Value is purchasing power—power in exchange; ice is the J casted 
to purchase money—it is the money value of commodities. Money itself, 
then, while it has value (the value of a given amount of money being meas- 
ured * — the quantity of commodities it purchase) has not price.—Money, 
page 

Prof. Sidgwick emphasizes the signification of the term by 
stating that in economic discussion there is no method of avoid- 
ing confusion except by always and everywhere insisting that 
the only correct interpretation of the term value of money,” is— 

S of money, or its exchange value measured in commodities 
other money. 


Prof. Fawcett, once a cabinet minister of Great Britain and 
a distinguished professor of political economy in the University 
of Cambridge, is equally emphatic as to the meaning of the 
term value when applied to money. He says: 

When, therefore, in political economy the precious metals or thé value of 
money is spoken of, the purchasing power of money is referred to; orin other 
words the power of money to obtain other commodities in exchange for it. 

He continues: 

It must, therefore, be distinctly borne in mind that although men of busi- 
ness consider the value of money to be represented by the rate of interest, 
yet the signification which is here— 
that is, in political economy— 
attached to the money, is such as to describe the value of money to sf, — 
when peces a are low, and to be small when prices are high.—Political n- 
omy, page 

So that Prof. Fawcett sees no value in money except through 
prices, that is in its command over commodities. But it 18 
useless to multiply authorities. All that are worth quoting are 
to the same effect. I z 

Inasmuch, then, as the term ‘‘yalue of money ” es 
simply purchasing power, the total value of all’ the money in a 
country would, at any given amount, be the same, whatever the 
number of units into which it might be divided. Ifa country 
has $1,000,000,000 in circulation, the total value of that entire 
sum would be as great as if the number of dollars were at that 
time two thousand millions. The only difference would be that 
the unit—the dollar—would in the first instance have twice as 
much purchasi wer as in the second. 

The money unit being the unit by which human effort or sac- 
rifice is measured, the consideration with respect to it that out- 
weighs all other considerations is that of stability of value. In- 
asmuch as the societary condition is indispensable to the 
civilization and progress of man, and money the dominating in- 
stitution by which aggregation and association are ble, 
without which progress would be unattainable, if there be one 
object that, more than another, demands the attention and 
thoughtfulconsideration of mankind, itis to maintain unchang- 
ing through time the value of the monetary unit. 


MONEY THE ONLY THING IN THE WORLD FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE. 


Money differs from all other things in the fact that there is no 
substitute or alternative for it, and in the nature of things never 
can be. In the utilization of all other things that tends to the 
comfort or convenience of man advantage is taken of a law of 
substitution. If a thing which has been in general use becomes 
for any reason very scarce, and as a consequence very dear, a 
proportion of the people abandon its use, and adopt something 
which serves the same purpose. Thus, if, owing to the preva- 
lence of distemper which carries off considerable cattle, beef rises 
in A vanes far beyond its ordinary limit, large numbers of the popu- 
la will abandon its use, and substitute for it mutton or some 
other form of animal food. 

If a certain brand of flour becomes much dearer, then ordinary 
people substitute for it another brand; or if, owing to a failure 
of the wheat.crop, all flour becomes much dearer, great numbers 
of the people will wholly relinquish its use for the time being. 
So if one description of wood, say oak, becomes scarce and dear 
another wood, as ash or maple, is utilized instead. This serves 
as the defense of the great mass of mankind a st the selfish- 
ness and cupidity of a few who would without hesitation estab- - 
lish a corner in any single article of universal demand if they 
believed that, no matter how high its value rose, the people 
would be compelled to obtain it. 

Ifa man be arded as a public enemy who merely corners 
wheat what would be thought of those who combine to corner all 
articles of food without discrimination? But when men corner 
money that is precisely what they do. When they deprive the 
world, or, which is enough for our purpose, when they de- 


prive their own countrymen of a sufficiency of money they are 
cornering not only wheat, but every other article of food as well 
as every article of clothing.. Notwithstanding the fact that 
is growing more valuable every day, they have so used 
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power that the 
substitute. Well aware that owing to the very nature of money, 
owing to the transcendent importance of the function which 
money performs, there can be no substitute for it, and knowing 
that the less there is of money in proportion to the demand the 
more valuable will become the debts of which they are the 
owners, they deliberately deprive mankind by law of the im- 
memorial right to supplement the deficiencies in the supply of 
one metal by a resort to the — of the other. 

Mr. President, no matter how high the value of money ma; 
rise the people must have it. Hence, when it becomes insuffi- 
cient for the demand—the monetary obligations of the people 
being imperative—the products of labor must be sold for less 
money than before. The value of the unit might increase to such 
an extent that the price of a bushel of wheat might fall to one- 
tenth or one-hundredth part of its present figure, yet would the 
demand for money be as exigent as ever. tead of finding a 
substitute for it, as could be done in the case of anything e 
that became scarce and dear, people would be compelled to at- 
tach to fractional parts of the dollar the value which now they 
attach to the dollar itself. 

For everything, then, except money, there is some substitute 
to which, in case of necessity—in case of a corner—men may re- 
sort. For money, there is none. The fact of its scarcity and 
dearness will not only not lessen the bok aoe A of the need for it, 
but will increase that urgency and need. Inasmuch as nothing 
else will debt or keep the sheriff flag from the window, 
legal-tender money must obtained at any sacrifice. This is 
clearly recognized by Prof. Sidgwick, who says: 

Ita then, that coin forms an exception to the general rule that the 
scarcity of any commodity extends the demand for its substitute. Political 
Economy, page 252. 


Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 


ple are deprived of a full and free resort to a 


Mr. HIGGINS. Ido not know whether the Senator confines 
his proposition to coin, as Prof. Sidgwick put it, or to money 
gene , but is not paper a substitute for gold or other coin? 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have already stated that anything 
which is full legal tender is money. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Then the proposition of the Senator is that 
gold can not be increased; but he ignores the fact that the vol- 
ume of money can be increased outside of gold by the issue of 
paper, money of account, and other such devices. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. My proposition is precisely what I 
stated it to be—that there is no substitute for money. Generally 
when people refer to money of account ” they mean money of no 
account. They refer to money that is not legal tender. They re- 
fer to devices that will enable a man to get into debt, but when 
trouble comes will not enable him to get out. Nothing is or can 
be money in the full or in the proper sense that needs to be re- 
deemable in anything else before it can pay a debt. Money is 
not money if it be confined to redemption in one thing; it must 
be redeemable in all things. The very essence of money is re- 
deemability in all things that are for sale and all services that 
are for hire. That is the character of money to which I refer. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suppose the Senator means what is known 
as fiat money. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. All money, whether of gold, silver, 
or paper, is “ fiat.” Money is created by law, and derives its 
value from limitation of quantity. Gold money is as much 
“fiat” money as is paper money, for the reason that for any 
other use than the money use there is conceded to be sixty years’ 
supply of gold on hand, which, were gold demonetized, would be 
available the market for all the purposes to which gold is 
adapted in the various arts and manufactures. In other words, 

old money is“ fiat ” money because it has not intrinsic value.” 

wing to the fears of the money-lending classes that legislators 
would issue too much paper money, they have preferred that 
mankind should adhere to the automatic system—the system of 
relying upon the mines for the material of money. 

The creditor classes are now, however, depar from that 
system. They are determined to have a system of money in 
which the unit shall from year to year acquire greater and 
groator control over property, including the products of labor. 

ence in order to restrict to a minimum the quantity of money, 
and increase to a maximum the value of the money which they 
have already reduced to possession, one of the metals that from 
immemorial time had been used as money is denied the right of 
access to the mints, and the other metal established as the oF 
metal of unrestricted co: e. In other words, while it 
long been their contention that the world should always rely on 
the mines for the material of money, they now announce their 
determination that the world must be content with such frag- 
ment of the automatic system as is certain to work an advantage 
for the creditors. k 


WHY FRANCE CLOSED HER MINTS TO SILVER. 

Mr.HOAR. Willthe Senator please state why France demon- 
etized silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. France ceased the coinage of silver 
because 3 having gone to a gold standard, had three or 
four hundred lions of silver to sell. France was determined 
not to accommodate Germany by admitting her silver to the 
French mints. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it not true, then, that France, which I think 
the Senator stated in his speech of 8 is the ablest finan- 
cial nation in the world, demonetized silver for precisely the 
reason, in the first instance, that we are asked to repeal the 
Sherman law, to wit, that if she did not do it, the silver of other 
countries would be put on to her and flood her at once? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It was a political, not an economic 
reason that actuated France. It was a reason founded upon na- 
tional pride. It was hatred of Germany, not any fear of silver— 
which always been and continues to be the popular money 
of France. The French poopie would not at that time take the 
silver of Germany nor any g that was German under any con- 
ditions, no matter how pecuniarily advantageous it might be for 
France. But without reference to the motive of France, there 
is one good and sufficient reason why this country can not afford 
to follow her example. As I have already remarked, it is pop- 
ulation that makes a demand for money. Without population 
there would be no demand forit. With increasing population 
there is increasing demand. With a stationary 8 the 
demand for money is 33 In respect to increase of po 
ulation this country is in a wholly different category from Al 
other nations of the world. The population of France practi- 
cally is stationary, while ours is increasing at the rate of 2} per 
cent a year—a percentage unprecedented the history of na- 
tions. The population of France has not increased as much in 
ten years as ours has in four months. France is an old and fin- 
ished Soon ey) while our country is new and un hed. 

Mr. HOAR. What I wish toask the Senator is, if, in his judg- 
ment, it was good finance in France, the ablest financial countr 
in the world, as he stated, todemonetize silver, whether it woul 
not be good for us? ) 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand France has demonetized sil- 
ver? 

No. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
silver. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all the Sherman law provides for. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not talking about the Sherman law. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
think that the condition in France, with a stationary population 
would apply to this country, where we are increasing in popula- 
tion at the rate of 2,000, per annum? 

Mr. HOAR. I will answer the question with great pleasure, 
if the Senator would like to have me do so, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should like to have the Senator 
d 


0 50. 
Mr. HOAR. I think the rule for a stationary Se and 
for an increasing population would be the same in this respect, 
that if the flood of the inferior metal was likely to be so great 
as not only to provide a legitimate increase of currency for the 
wants of the population, but to drive out the gold of the world, 
so that the country would have left for its own use nothing with 
which it could pay its debts to foreign nations, exactly the same 
doctrine wouldapply. I think that is one fallacy in the Sena- 
tor’s proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. If there were a flood, if it would 
bring in one thing, and if it would drive out another—and I do 
not know how many more ‘‘ifs — certain results would follow. 

Mr. HOAR. I answered the Senator's question exactly. His 
question was preceded by an ‘‘if.” 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not remember that it was. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked me if it was proper for a na- 
tion, with a population increasing two or three millions per an- 
num, to do the same thing which a nation would do whose pop- 
ulation was not increasing, and I replied that if the circum- 
stances were such that the proportion of the cheap metal and 
the demands of the nation increased more largely than the in- 
crease of population, such would be the case. The Senator put 
a hypothetical case to me, and I said ‘‘ yes.” 

r. JONES of Nevada. The Senator fails to show that there 
is any such increase. I understood the Senator to say in his 
speech some days ago that he wasa bimetallist, and that his vote 
in favor of the pending measure would not be a vote against sil- 
ver. He knows that our population is increasing at the rate of 
nearly two millions every year, and yet he proposes to cut off 
such little supply of money as we have been getting through the 
operation of the Sherman law. Nobody pretends that there is 


France simply ceased to coin 


a flood, or any danger of a flood, by reason of the four and a half 
ver purchased per month. 


millions of 
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Everybody who hasexamined the question knows thata Treas- 
ury note issued last month, or any month within the past year, 
was worth more than the first note issued under the Sherman 
law. Each month has seen each note more valuable. How, 
then, I should like to ask the Senator, does he excuse himself to 
his conscience for cutting off this money, increasing the burdens 
of the debt, and increas the number of people relegated to 
involuntary idleness by reason of falling prices? Why does he 
peepee? cut off the present supply when it is proved not to be 
enough? 

Me HOAR. Because we have got now a larger amount of 
currence pr capita than that of any other nation on earth. 

Mr. 10 ES of Nevada. That will not do. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the Senator’s opinion. We have a sup- 
ply which is to increase for a number of years to come by the 
coining of the existing bullion in the Treasury, and by the in- 
crease of whatever comes in of the new product of gold. We 
shall also have, in my opinion, all the paper instrumentalities 
which are to be added for the next five or ten years, until there 
can be a reconstruction of our financial policy ona theory which 
will use both gold and silver, as I conceive they should be used, 
for the purpose of national coinage. I hold that we ought to 
have not only an abundance, but an increasing supply of cur- 
ency for the people of this country. 

r. JONES of Nevada. The Senator does not answer tho 
ition I have made. 
r. HOAR. I think I have answered it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I alluded to the fact that the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, of which, I think, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was chairman, made 
an examination of the range of prices, and found there had been 
a fall everywhere. Did the Senator ever hear of inflation sim- 
ultaneously with a fall of prices? 

Mr. HOAR. Not in labor. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Labor is not like a bushel of wheat. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me? When he states 
a fact will he permit me to say, in all respect, he should state a 
fact? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I spoke of commodities. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said there had been a fall of prices 
everywhere. His argument about labor is another question. 
Let us finish the other first. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There isa fall in the price of labor 
also, if you take into account the number relegated to compul- 
sory idleness. 

r. HOAR. That is not what the committee finds. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Ido not care what they find. 
stating the fact that millions are out of employment. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think it is quite the way to 
conduct this debate, which he is conducting so much to our in- 
struction, for him to affirm that the committee said something 
as a fact, and when I pointed out that they did notinclude labor, 
he says he does not care whether they did or not? Then he 
says that they found labor was relegated to enforced idleness; 
and when I say in reply, Yes, they include labor,” the Senator 
says, I do not care whether they include labor or not.” 

r. JONES of Nevada. That committee had two objects in 
view. The Senator from Rhode Island took the position that 
the fall of prices was due to the operation of the tariff. The 
then Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Carlisle, wished to show that 
the fail was not due to that cause, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] agreed with him. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that in gold-standard countries all over 
the world the price of labor is falling, as is evidenced by the 
unprecedented strikes now on in Great Britain and elsewhere. 
But when we say that a shrinkage in the volume of money 
causes a fall in prices, we do not mean to say that the fall takes 
place coincidently with the shrinkage in that volume, or that 
when it does take paoe it is necessarily of the same percent- 
age as that of the fall of prices, because, as I have airoady re- 
AE every power of society is exerted to keep prices from 

ng. 

Every man who has anything to sell does everything in his 
power to hold prices up. This determination to keep prices 
steady at a time when the volume of money is not keeping pace 
with demand finally results in a collapse. Thatis the real gen- 
esis of the recent panic, as I shall show later. The range of prices 
which prevailed was becoming daily more and more incompat- 
ible with a quantity of money that was diminishing relatively to 
demand. The increase of population and business was greater 
than the increase of money. 

Mr. HOAR. We were trying to get at what the committee 
said, and I think the Senator stated it erroneously. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The committee said there had been 
a general fall in prices. But they could not separate the prices 
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of labor. Labor that is idle is getting no “price” whatever. 


The attempt to maintain the gold standard in this growing coun- 
try reminds me of the story of a man who went into a clothing 
store to buy a coat. In mse to his demand the proprietor 
of the establishment promptly took down a coat. The man man- 
aged by great effort to get his arms into it, and by the aid of the 
clothier and two or three of his clerks the coat was finallybuttoned. 
To the eye of the looker-on it then appeared asif it had grown on 
him. Said the clothier: ‘‘ That is the nicest coat that any man 
ever put on.” The customer replied: It isa nice enough coat; 
there is only one difficulty with it; I can’t move in it, or take a 
full breath; my blood won’t even circulate.” To this the ever- 
ready clothier replied: ‘‘Mine frient, when a man has a chance 
to get such a coat as that, he ought to be willing to train down 
toit.” [Laughter.] Soitis with our gold-standard friends. They 
are determined that the country shall ‘‘ train down” to the gol 
standard. They will find our people hardly ready to“ train down” 
quiteso much. ‘The people of this country prefer to have clothes 
large enough to admit of natural and unrestrained breathing and 
locomotion. 

I will now resume the thread of my argument at the point at 
which I was interrupted. I was discussing the importance of 
stability of value in the monetary-unit. 

EXCEEDING IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY OF VALUE IN THE MONETARY UNIT. 

It being impossible, then, to provide a substitute for money, 
and the demand for it being always at a maximum, itis the only 
thing the demand for which can be measured and ascertained in 
advance. It is the only thing the very nature of which gives 
absolute assurance that it can not be dispensed with, or thatthe 
demand for it will in the slightest degree fall away. That de- 
mand is always in a direct ratio to the demands of all the people 
for all the things that satisfy human wants. Those wants donot 
decrease with time; they are certain toincrease with population. 

The struggle for money being always at a maximum, the 
value of the unit can not be increased except by decreasing the 
number of units while the population remains stationary, or in- 
creasing the numbers of the population while the number of the 
units of money remain stationary. 

Money is as indispensable to men in society as the air they 
breathe is to their individual existence, and as necessary to their 
industrial advancement as liberty is to their political 3 
ment. If the air which is necessary to our physical being should 
at times be found sufficient and at times insufficient for the sus- 
tenance of life, would it not be deemed a defect in the order and 
arrangement of the universe and of the adaptation of means to 
ends?—or at least would not men exhaust the resources of 
chemistry and natural e to devise means by which a 
sufficient quantity of it might evolved from other gases or 
other forms of matter to sustain the lives of all who might be 
born? 

PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN THOUGHT EXCEPT THAT OF 
MONEY. 

By slow and painful toil man has emerged from barbarism, 
advancing step by step in the different departments of science 
and art. In astronomy, in chemistry, in every walk of science, 
the human mind has been on the alert, the theories of ages have 
been overthrown and entire revolutionseffected. Note the prog- 
ress in the arts. Take the art of locomotion. First, the weari- 
some journey on foot, pack on back; next, the subjugation of 
the brute creation in order to lessen the drudgery of man; next 
the invention of the wheel for land carriage, an invention of 
prime importance; next, the utilization of one of the forces of 
nature—water—in its natural bed, to sustain the load, while 
with prone or oar men propelled raft or boat; next, still avail- 
ing of the use of this agent in its natural place to float the bur- 
den, caog in the assistance of another force, the wind, to 

ro t. 

5 7 and only after long ages, men learnt the secret of tak- 
ing the water from its place and transportipg it with the burden, 
invoking the assistance of another natural force, heat, to subdi- 
vide that water into minute particles which by expansion pro- 
vided an irresistible power, by means of which ships may ‘‘sail” 
against the wind and by which trains have reduced the toilsome 
and exhausting land journey of months to the pleasant and ex- 
hilarating trip of as many days. And now comes the electric 
force, the unit of which constitutes a subdivision of matter in- 
finitely more attenuated than the most minute atom of water. All 
this progression of discoveriesand achievements in but one single 
department of humun effort! And who can say that the end is 
yet! In every department of science and art, of literature and 
philosophy, we see eager and intensely active minds ever on the 
alert for the discovery of new truths which may enable mankind 
with infinite and unappeasable curiosity to peer one step farther 
into the great unknown. 

But with reference tomoney, the thought of mankind appears 
to be still in the paleozoicage. Notwithstanding the enlightened 
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civilization of our time, men sufficiently scientific and clever to 
calculate the distance from the earth to the sun—to compute 
the periodicity of comets, and, by theaid of the spectrum, toan- 
alyze and subdivide the solar ray, are found to be as children in 
the domain of monetary science. Even the economists them- 
selves—dimly seeing the ‘‘ kindly light,” and fi to follow, 
are content to argue in a circle and grope in a darkness com- 
with which midnight may be ed noon, Students of 
ks rather than of men—of theories rather than of life—struck 
with awe at the power of wealth and the glamour of privilege— 
they either pause at the very threshold o 3 and retrace 
their steps, or, seeing the truth, prefer to appear ignorant lest 
they give offense to the mighty. : 

Mas of the most able economists, aware of the serious injus- 
tice effected by es in the value of money, especially changes 
by which the value of the unit becomes greater—acknowledging 
its existence to be an evil of enormous proportions, are content 
to stammer falteringly forth the truth as it is, and permit the 
evil to continue without protest and without effort at a remedy. 

As for that class of so called statesmen and writers, who re- 
gard the value of gold as fixed and immutable, their ignorance 
or conceit, or both, entitle them either to commiseration, or to 
contempt; and were it not for the injury which results to society 
from the persistence with which the assertion of this error con- 
tinues it would not be worth noticing. But we find men in ex- 
alted places who take up this subject of an afternoon in an 3 
chair, giving forth solemn and ponderous opinions Spon the gol 
standard in order that we may have the money of the world,” 
as if justice were not more to be desired than gold, and as if the 
United States did not form an important pes of the world“ 
for us here by far the most important part. 
STABILITY OF THE MONETARY UNIT AS IMPORTANT AS THAT OF THE MATHE- 

MATICAL UNIT. 

Stability of power in this important factor in human affairs 
is of precisely the same importance that stability of power is in 
the factors of our numerical notation. In that system all de- 

nds upon the immutability of the power of the single unit—the 
howe 1—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. hat would 
be thought of asystem of computation in which that figure, which 
now stands for our conception of a unit, and which forms the 
basis of all calculations, should, a year hence, stand for the con- 
ception which we now entertain of a unit and a half, and should 
keep progressively adding to its mathematical power, so that 
two years hence it would represent what we now conceive to be 
the power of one and th uarters, or two, or any other sum 
that may be imagined, without rule or precept, without guiding 
or govern principle—the creature of accident and contin- 
gency? Such a system would result in the destruction of all 
mathematical accuracy in transactions extending beyond the 
present moment, and would 8 every few years, a recon- 
struction of all equations and calculations. 

If it be tag ety ee to maintain unchang the power of the 
mathemati unit, which is the basis of all measurement and 
account, it is no less important to maintain as undeviating and 
invariable as human wisdom can devise the enormously impor- 
tant power of the unit of money—that instrumentality by which 
the mutations in value, of all other things, may be correctly as- 
certained and determined. It will be at once conceded as to 
mathematics that were a system of accidental or fortuitously 
shifting notation to exist side by side with what in other re- 

cts might be a high civilization, it would be wholly unworthy 
of the genius and achievement of the human mind. Yet, the 
monetary system of the world, and especially the gold standard, 
is a close parallel to this. The value of money is permitted to 
become greater or to become less—to increase or to diminish— 
from year to year, not, as alone should be the case, according to 
changes in the relations of supply and demand affecting the arti- 
cles which it is the function of money to exchange and to meas- 
ure, but most momentous changes occur in the value of money, 
from considerations arising from irregularity in the supply of 
money itself. 

The only changes in the value of money that can occur from 
causes affecting itself must be from causes affecting supply alone. 
There is never any cessation in the demand for money. While 
human wants remain insatiable that demand must always be at 
a maximum. 

THE VALUE OF MONEY DETERMINABLE BY SCIENTIFIC REGULATION OF ITS 
QUANTITY. 

Money exercises control over all human needs. Those needs 
are not accidental or sporadic; they are regular, continuous, 
unceasing, and exigent. They are not less to-day than they 
were yesterday. ey do not depend on contingencies. Their 
urgency is not momentary or transitory. The need for food is 
as Ra da and inevitable as the flow of time; the need for 
clothing as periodical and imperative as the recurrence of 
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the seasons. Inasmuch as, with division of labor, it is only 
pepe money that these needs can be satisfied—that supplies 
of f and clothing must be obtained—as well as all other ma- 
terial things that pertain to the comfort and happiness of man, 
upon what principle of reason, I ask, should the supply of money 
be permitted to vary according to accident? 

his being the teaching of all the great authorities on polit- 
ical economy, how do Senators explain the paradox which they 
set up, namely, that although gold might be suddenly with- 
drawn from the country, all the other money of the country, 
which did not go, would buy less than before—in other words, 
a reduction in the volume of money—the making of dollars 
scarce—would make each dollar less valuable instead of, as po- 
litical economy teaches, each more valuable. Their 
ieor Se that the silver dollar would fall to its bullion value; 
that there would be a great rise in the prices of commodities, for 
that is the meaning 


a fall in the value of money. 
We know that amo 


70,000,000 people every guild and occu- 
pation is in daily and incessant competition with every other 
guild and occupation for units of money—that every man is in 
unceasing competition with every other man—all for units of 
money. Hence, prices can neither rise nor fall all along the 
line, unless some change takes place in the demand for money. 
How, then (population and demand continuing the same), is it 
possible for any one man, or set of men, to change the value of 
money? Itis absurd to suppose that the value of money amo 

70,000,000 active and alert people is determined by Mr. Ickel- 
heimer, or Mr. Ochelhausen, or Mr. Anybedy-else. If the de- 
mand for money remains the same, and the supply be decreased 
by the withdrawal of the gold, no Senator can explain how it is 
pone for the silver dollar, or any other legal-tender dollar, to 

even in the most infinitesimal fraction of a cent. 

The life of money is the legal-tender function. That function 
is the all-sufficient guaranty of the money value. As I have 
said, if I take a piece of silver bullion not having the poten- 
tiality of money and search all Washington, I might not find 
one man in ten thousand who would make a demand for it. 
While in that form, the demand for it isa demand for but one 
thing—silver bullion. But put the stamp of the Government 
on it and endow it with the function of legal tender,—which, so 
far as money is concerned, is the function of life——and the same 
piece of silver becomes a demand for all things, and is capable 
of supplying all things, so far as its value may extend. It is an 
order on society for everything on sale and for all services that 
are for hire. 

Should I fare any better with gold? If a man took a nugget 
of gold, supposing that metal also to be deprived of the poten- 
tiality of money, and with ita certificate from the assay office 
of the Government, or from the Director of the Mint, or from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to the effect that this piece of 
gold is exactly equal in weight and fineness to a five-dollar gold 
piece, he would find notone parson in ten thousand demanding it, 
and such demand as should be discovered would be a demand for 
but one thing—gold bulion—a triiling thing in the economy of 
civilized life. Butimpress it with the stamp of the Government, 
making it also subject to the law of legal tender, and instantly 
it eye mes transmuted into an order for all saleable goods or 
services: ` 

If before coinage the piece of gold were round and flat, and 
weighed exactly 25.8 grains of standard metal, would that be 
a dollar? All agree that it would not. Vet it is precisely the 
same in every respect with the dollar turned out from the mint, 
except that it has not the stamp of the Government. The in- 
stant that stamp has pressed upon it the 1 e and superscrip- 
tion“ provided by law, it is then a dollar. The word“ dollar,” 
therefore, is a denomination; it is simply a name for the money 
unit of the United States, whether the proof of the fact be 
stamped on metal or on paper. The value that it has is derived 
from the law of legal tender, when it becomes an order for all 
things on sale in the country issuing it. Its value, after becom- 
ing such ticket of command, is determined by the competition 
of all men to get it. This competition becomes more keen as the 
number of dollars decrease in relation to population; it becomes 
less keen as the number of dollars increase in proportion to po 
ulation. The thing that decides, therefore, how much the dol- 
lar shall be worth is not any so-called intrinsic value in the dol- 
lar, but the competition of all the people to get dollars, that is 
to say, demand operating against supp Ke 

Now, with reference to all other things than money it is 
never ible to foretell the demand, nor to foretell the supply. 
The adaptability of many things to be called into requisition as 
substitutes for any one thing, and the consequent variability of 
demand, renders it impossible to estimate in advance the de- 
mand that will be made on any commodity. Inasmuch, also, as 
the supply of all commodities usually comes from a great vari- 
ety of sources, and is subject to the widest variations and muta- 
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tions, it is not within the bounds of possibility for human judg- 
ment to estimate the probable or approximate supply. 


With. reference to money, however, were its principles fully. 


understood, and the factors of supply and demand entering into 
its value properly 3 it would be a most simple process 
for society, that is for each country or government, to regulate 
its value so that industry would be conducted on a basis of a 
roximate steadiness; and so that any alterations in value would 

, as they should be, due wholly to causes affecting the rela- 
tions of supply and demand bearing on the articles or commodi- 
ties whose value it was desired to measure; and not at all from 
ae affecting the value of money independently and 

tself. 

But, it is said, law can not make value. Do the advocates of 
the gold standard deny that demand makes value? Undoubt- 
edly, law can not make value, because value resides in the human 
mind. But when the law creates a demand for something and 
keeps that demand constant, and unceasing, and unwavering, 
then, the quantity of the article being limited, does anybody 
doubt that the law which creates this demand gives to the ma- 
terial a value which, without the demand, would not attach to it? 

P want gold and silver for some purposes in the arts, say 
for adornment. But they also want gold and silver for the 
greatest concerns of life—for the mutual exchanges of N 
and to liquidate obligations, that if not liquidated will involve 
bankruptcy. Hence there is a universal elne t to get units 
of money, to get the things that are made the ultimates of pay- 
ment. 

Their value is automatically fixed by this universal struggle 
to get them. Consequently their value will be determined by 
the mes i of them that is out, as oom with the demand 
forthem. If this be denied, where would be the danger or the 
injury of inflation? 

t is rendered possible to regulate the value of money for the 
following reasons: 

1. The demand for money is not a variable quantity, but is al- 
Ways as great as it is possible to be, depending on all the wants 
of all the people, which are always at a maximum. 

2. The supply is the creation solely of the Government, as 
nothing is money until the stamp of the Government is placed 
on it, under authority of the great law of legal tender. 

Legal-tender money can never decrease in value so long as there 
is no increase in its quantity in proportion to population; and it 
can never increase in value so long as it does not decrease in quan- 
tity in proportion to population. Inasmuch as it is population that 
makes a demand for money, and without population there would 
be no such demand, the least increase that should be made to the 
volume of money would be an increase pari passu with the in- 
crease of population. 

These considerations render it entirely practicable for society, 
that is to say, for civilized governments, with a fair degree of 
approximation, toregulate and prescribe the value of the money 
unit. 

No , ground boon since the invention of the art of writing 
could vouchsafed to man than the securing of a perfectly 
steady and unchanging value in the unit of money. It is an ob- 
ject well worthy the most enlightened thought of an advanced 
age, for, when secured, there will be introduced a new order of 
the ages, a new impetus to human aspiration and effort. As 
nearly as may be it will be the realization in the concrete of 
man’s ideal of abstract and eternal justice. 

The annual gold yield, whether coined or uncoined, being 
practically all absorbed in the arts and manufactures, where is 
our money now to come from? No greater injustice was ever 
perpetrated upon a people than the cutting off of the only source 
of increase of the money supply, so that, without compelling a fall 
in the prices of rene aad and commodities, they can not meet 
the increase of 2,000,000 of population each year. The Sherman 
law has supplied about 8800, 000 a week of new money to meet the 
increase of 40,000 persons added weekly to our population, or 
only $20 for each person added, which is about $5 less than the 
Treasury reports show to be our average per capita of money._ 


„Errors OF INCREASING AND OF DECREASING MONEY SUPPLY. 


Sir Archibald Alison in his history of 75 portrays in 
eloquent words the effects of an increasing and a decreasing vol- 
ume of money upon the progress of society. He says: 


The two greatest events that have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a contraction and on the other hand 
an expansion of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman 
Empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slavery, egotism, and moral cor- 
ruption, was in reality brought about by a decline in the silver and gold 

of Spain and Greece. And, as if 

in the clearest manner the influence of this ‘hty agent on human affairs, 
Gnond was owing 1O B directly opposite act of agencies TAIE put in opera: 
uced was o a opposite set of agencies u opera- 
tion. Columbus led the way in the career of renovation: when he spread 
his sails across the Atlantic, he bore d and its fortunes in his bark. 


The annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the globe was 


rovidence had intended to reveal, 


tripled; before a century had e: 


the ofe species of 
8 The weight of debt and taxes bly wore oi 
the uence of that ous increase. 
In the renovation of the ind the relations of society were changed, 
‘hts of man established. Among the 
con- 


oduce 
under 


medium of the globe 

sta or declining, as it was from 1815 to 1849, from the 
effects of the South American revolution and from Englis on, the 
necessary result must have been that it would have become altogether in- 
adequate to the wants of man, and not only would industry have been every- 
where cramped but the price of produce would have universally and con- 
stantly fallen. Money would have ye Goa! become more valuable; all other 

easured been 


articles m in money less so; debt and taxes would have con- 
stant! in weight and op n. The fate which crushed Rome 
in an and has all but crushed Great Britain in modern times, would 


have been that of the whole family of mankind. All th 
entirely obviated, and the opposite set of blessings introduced by the open- 
ing of the great treasures of nature in California and Australia. 

The closing remark of this acute observer and eminent his- 
torian correctly state that the blessings to which he referred 
had been introduced,“ but unfortunately they had hardly time 
to be more than introduced before they vanished. The supply 
of gold began to decline. Had not the cupidity of the pa? Fe 
classes been aroused, the blessings which the increased supply 
of gold brought to the world would have been continued to 
humanity through the gradual and beneficent increase in the 
supply of silver which followed the decline of gold. 

very dollar of gold—the “cheap” money of the period, be- 
came equal toa silver dollar, then the “dear” dollar. When in 
its turn gold declined in quantity and silver became more plen- 
tiful, every dollar of silver would have had 1 the same 
effect as a dollar of gold. It would have continued in operation 
the manifold factors of pel gad set in motion by the gold dis- 
coveries. Wherever silver has been used as full legal tender 
money it has proved a blessing, as has been abundantl 
in India, whose prosperity has never known such rapid 
as since silver was demonetized in Europe. 


MONEY OPERATES UPON INDUSTRY THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF PRICES. 

In the report of the Monetary Commission of 1876, of which I 
had the honor to be chairman, I discussed the effects of a scarcity 
as contradistinguished from asufficiency of money, and with the 
permission of the Senate I will make a few quotations from that 
report. The statements fit the situation to-day with the same 
exactness that they fitted it then: 

Whenever gold and silver prices have become adjusted to a 
givenstock of those metals, an increase of thatstock, other things 
remaining unchanged, will cause a rise and a decrease will cause 
a fall in prices. But under such conditions other things never 
do remain unchanged. There are powerful causes, moral and 
material, which invariably operate, when money is increasing 
in volume, to moderate the rise in prices and to intensify their 
fall when it is decreasing. Hence the fall in prices caused by a 
decreasing volume of money would be much greater in degree 
soon would the rise caused by a proportionately increasing 
volume. J 

Whenever it becomes apparent that prices are rising and 
money falling in value in consequence of an increase of its vol- 
ume, the greatest activity takes place in exchanges and pro- 
ductive enterprises. Every one becomes anxious to share in the 
advantages of rising markets. The inducement to hoard monn 
is taken away, and consequently the d ition to hoard it 
ceases. Its circulation becomes exceedingly active, and for the 
very plain reason that there could be no motive for holding or 
hoarding money when it is felting in value, while there would 
be the strongest possible motive for exchanging it for property, 
or for the labor which creates property, when prices are rising. 
Under these circumstances labor comes into great demand and 
at remunerative wages. This results in not only increased pro- 
duction, but increased consumption. The wants and expendi- 
tures of laborers increase with their earnings. Large enter- 
prises, safe and unsafe, are at such times inaugurated by eager 
r and as frequently as otherwise upon insufficient 
capital. 

‘If, however, the volume of money should increase in undue 
proportion to the new demands for it so as to cause a continuous 
and persistent rise in prices, it would encourage gambling in 
Braves instead of encouraging production, and would end in the 

estruction of that industry which it at first stimulated. Such 
would be the haste to convert money into property that the price 
of all forms of property would advance more rapidly than the 
wages of labor. The laborer, excited by the apparent increase 
in the value of everything, would soon become discontented with 
the slow accumulations of his increased wages. Using his sur- 
plus earnings as a basis of credit, which is readily extended 
upon small ins when prices are rising, he would leave the 
field of productive industry for the illusory but more inviting 
field of speculative venture. 

It may, however, be possible that when industry has been 


seen 
vance 
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dwarfed, commerce paralyzed, and the spirit of enterprise 
crushed out by long-continued shrinkage in the volume of money 
and falling prices, the stimulus of rising prices would be a nec- 
essary tem treatment.” : 

That is what is needed now, a stimulus to prices—in other 
words, more money and not less. Does anyone suppose that 
money would remain hoarded one day in this country if it were 
known to the people who are hoarding it that more money were 
going to be put in circulation, and that, therefore, by a gentle 
rise of prices, business all over the oonniry would experience 
the utmost activity? Would not the hoarded money leave its 
hiding places on account of the return to be realized from its 
use in productive enterprises—in enterprises that would call 
from idleness to labor every man who may be out of employment 
and what greater boon could be conferred on a country than 
that all its people should be at work? 

THE FALLING OFF IN THE QUANTITY OF MONEY A POTENT FACTOR IN PRO- 
DUCING THE COLLAPSE KNOWN AS THE DARK AGES, 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Em- 
pire amounted to $1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. During this period 
a most extraordinary and baleful change took place in the con- 
dition of the world. Population dwindled,and commerce, arts, 
wealth, and freedom disappeared. The people were reduced by 
poverty and misery to the most degraded conditions of serfdom 
and slavery. The disintegration of society was almost complete. 
The conditions of life were so hard that individual selfishness 
was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble as- 
pirations of man shriveled and disappeared as the volume of 
money shrunk and as prices fell. 

History records no such disastrous transition as that from 
the Roman Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations 
have been given of this entire bronong donp of the framework 
of society, but it was certainly coincident with a shrinkage in 
the volume of money, which was also without historical parallel. 
The crumbling of institutions kept even pace and step with the 
shrinkage in the stock of money and the sag of prices. All 
other attendant circumstances than these last have occurred in 
other historical periods unaccampanied and unfollowed by any 
such mighty disasters. It is a suggestive coincidence that the 
first glimmer of light only came with the invention-of bills of 
exchange and paper substitutes through which the scanty stock 
of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 

But not less than the energising. influence of Potosi and all 
the argosies of treasure from the New World were needed to 
arouse the Old World from its comatose sleep, to quicken the 
torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the leaden wings of com- 
merce. It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices to enable 
society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles 
of feudalism, to relight and uplift the almost extinguished torch 
of civilization. That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused 

decreasing money and falling prices, and that the recovery 
therefrom and the comparative prosperity which followed the 
discovery of America were due to an increasing supply of the 
precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surprising or un- 
reasonable when the noble functions of money are considered. 
Money is the great instrument of industry, the protoplasm of 
civilization, and as essential to its existence as oxygen is to ani- 
mal life. Without money civilization could not have had a be- 
ginning; with a diminishing supply it must languish and unless 
dpe», finally perish. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL apd bennett BY CALIFORNIA DISCOV- 


Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society 
during the Dark Ages were observable on every hand during the 
first half of this century. In 1809 the revolutionary troubles be- 
tween Spain and her American colonies broke out. These trou- 
bles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the 
precious metals, which was 9 indicated by a fall in general 
prices. As already stated, it is estimated that the purchasin 

power of the precious metals increased between 1809 and 1 
fully 145 pér cent, or, in other words, that the general range of 

rices was 60 aro cent lower in 1848 than it was in 1809. Dur- 

this period there was no general demonetization of either 

metal and no important fluctuation in the relative value of the 

metals, and the supply was sufficient to keep their stock good 

st losses by accident and abrasion. Butit was insufficient 

to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with the in- 
creasing demand of advancing po ulations. 

„The world has rarely passed through a more gloomy period 
than this one. Again do we find falling prices and misery and 
destitution inseparable companions. The poverty and distress 
of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since the 
discovery of the mines in America, without a parallel. In Eng- 


land the sufferings of the people found expression in demands 


upon Parliament for relief, in bread riots, and in immense Chart- 
ist demonstrations. The military arm of the nation had to be 
strengthened to prevent the all-pervading discontent from ripen- 
ing into open revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolution 
smolde everywhere and blazed out at many points, threat- 
enog the overthrow of states and the subversion of social insti- 
tutions. 

Whenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent were 
hushed by the fear of increased sanding armies the foundations 
of society were honeycombed by powerful secret political asso- 
ciations. The cause at work to poi this state of things was 
so subtle, and its advance so silent, that the masses were en- 
tirely ignorant of its nature. The had come to regard money 
as an institution fixed and immovable in value, and when the price 
of property and the wages of labor fell they charged the fault 
not to the money, but to the property and the employer. They 
were taught that the mischief was the result of overproduction. 
Never having observed that overproduction was complained of 
only when the money stock was decreasing, their prejudices 
were aroused against labor-saving machinery. They were an- 

ered at capital, because it either declined altogether to embark 
industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the 
condition of employing labor at the most scanty remuneration. 
They forgot that falling prices compelled capital to avoid such 
enterprises on any other condition and for the most part to avoid 
them entirely. They did not comprehend that money in shrink- 
ing volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness and pov- 
erty, and that falling prices divorced money, capital, and labor, 
but they none the less felt the paralyzing pressure of the shrink- 
ing metallic shroud that was closing around industry. 

The increased yield of the Russian gold fields in 1846 gave some 
relief, and served asa parachute to the fall in prices which might 
otherwise have resulted ina great catastrophe. But the enor- 
mous metallic supplies of Californiaand Australia were all needed 
to give substantial and adequate relief. Great as these supplies 
were their influence in raising prices was moderated and soon 
entirely arrested by the increasing populations and commerce 
which followed them. In the twenty-five years between 1850 
and 1876 the money stock of the world was more than doubled 
and yet at no time during this period was the general level of 
ree raised more than 18 per cent above the general level in 

848. A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume of 
money after 1848 with the effect of a decreasing volume between 
1809 and 1848 strikingly illustrates how largely different in de- 
gree is the influence upon prices of an increasing or decreasing 
volume of money. The decrease of the yield of the mines since 
about 1865, while population and commerce have been advanc- 
ing, has already produced unmistakable symptoms of the same 
general distrust, nonemployment of labor and political and so- 
cial disquiet, which have characterized all former periods of 
shrinking money. 

HAPPY EFFECTS OF STEADINESS OF COMMERCIAL PRICES, 

It is ina volume of money wget a, Seve pace with advance 
population and commerce, and in the resulting steadiness o 

rices, that the wholesome nutriment of a healthy vitality is to 

found. The highest moral, intellectual, and material devel- 
opment of nations is promoted by the use of money unchanging 
in its value. That kind of money, instead of being the oppres- 
sor, is one of the great instrumentalities of commerce and in- 
dustry. It is as profitless as idle machinery when it is idle; dif- 
fering from all other useful agencies, it can not benefit its owner 
except when he parts with it. It is only under steady prices 
that the production of wealth can reach its permanent maximum, 
and that its equitable distribution is possible. 

t“ Steadiness in prices insures labor to all and exacts labor from 
all. It gives security to credit and stability and prosperity to 
business. It encourages large enterprises, requiring time for 
their development, and crowns with success well matured and 
carefully executed plans. It discourages poets speculative ven- 
tures, and especially those based upon disaster. It encourages 
actual transactions, rather than gambling on future prices. It 
metes out justice to both debtor and creditor and secures credit 
to those who deserve it. It prevents capital from oppressing 
labor and labor from oppressing capital, and secures to each its 
just share of the fruits of industry and enterprise. It secures a 
reasonable interest for its use to the lenders of money, and a 
just share in the profits of production to the borrower. It keeps 
up the distinction between a mortgage and adeed. It insures a 
moderate eee to the many rather than colossal for tunes 
to the few at the expense of the many. If it be admitted that the 
volume of money should increase pari passu with either wealth, 
commerce, or population, the least measure of increase would be 
that based on population, as incommercial countries both wealth 
and exchanges are See more rapidly than population. 
The narrower measure of increase would probably be the more 
accurate one, as the thing to be eee and which it is im- 
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rtant should have an unvarying value is human effort, and as 

t can neither be increased nor diminished except through an 

increase or diminution of the population it would seem that the 
volume of money should only vary with population. 

As steadiness in prices, which depends on steadiness in the 
relation between money and all other things, isessential to pros- 
perity, it follows that in any change in money systems, the vol- 
ume of the new money—that is to say, the number of units of the 
new money issued—should if possible be neither greater nor less 
than the number of units in circulation at the time of the change. 
A strict observance of this rule, whatever te the material of 
money, will prevent any general rise or fall in prices. 

The 1 of metallic money, or of paper money constantly 
convertible into metallic money, which can be maintained in the 
circulation of any particular country can not be controlled arbi- 
trarily. It can not be greater than such an amount as may be 
requisite to maintain the prices of such country at a substantial 
parity with the pricesof all other countries using the same kind 
of money. Any change from this amount must be temporary, 
SES will be soon automatically corrected by the course of ex- 

ange.’ 

No country, Mr. President, can keep more than its distribu- 
tive share of what may be called international money. You 
might issue bonds until doomsday, and even if you got with 
them hundreds of millions of gola for your Treasury, yet if you 
do not lock up that gold and keep it under guard it would not 
remain. The vacuum created in the money volume abroad 
would lead to a fall of prices abroad, while the increase of the 
money volume here by the inflow of the gold would create arise 
here, and the moment you unlocked — Treasury it would flow 
outagain. It would be as futile to keep gold under such cir- 
cumstances as to attempt to ee water out of the harbor of 
Liverpool into the harbor of New York and expect to maintain 
two separate levels of the ocean by the operation. It would be 
utterly impossible. If you have the gold standard you mustcon- 
tent yourself with the gold range of prices and must be prepared 
to see the condition of the working and producing masses of this 
country brought down to the level of the like masses of Great 
Britain and Germany. : 

The volume of inconvertible paper money, on the contrary, 
is local to and subject to the control of the country issuing it, 
and should be regulated solely with reference to existing prices, 
and consequently should be neither increased nor diminished, 
except in correspondence with changes in population and com- 
merce. 

The proposition often made that the quantity of money in this 
country should amount now to as much per capita as it did at 
some anterior period, or to as much per capita as in England or 
France, rests on no philosophical basis whatever. Irrespective 
of time contracts, it is of no consequence what the volume of 
money may be, provided it be subdivided into such number of 
units, or fractions of units, as would meet physical requirements, 
while the equity of such contract can be met only by maintain- 
ing the relation between money and other things undisturbed.’ 
RATES OF INTEREST ALWAYS LOW WHEN MONEY VOLUME IS SHRINKING. 

‘* Equally fanciful and erroneous is the proposition that the 
rates of interest depend upon the volume of money. The rates 
for the use of loanable capital depend upon entirely different 
factors, such as the current rates of business profits, productive- 
ness of the soil, the security of pro rty, the stability of govern- 
ment, pressure of taxation, and the saal policiesof governments, 
such as the maintenance of public debts, which necessarily in- 
crease the rate of interest. In truth increasing the amount of 
money tends indirectly to increase the rate of interest by stimu- 
lating business activity, while decreasing the amount of money 
reduces the rate of interest by checking enterprises and thereby 

the demand for loans. This is signally illustrated by 
the present condition of things in every part of the commercial 
world. ‘The rate of interest should be, and under a correct 
money system would be, merely an expression of the rate of profit 
which could be made through the use of borrowed capital.” 

Under a proper monetary system investments in productive 
enterprises would be as profitable now as atany time heretofore. 
This country isnot half built up, and money should find increased 
use, and at least undiminishe BS in enterprises that employ 
labor. Surely in a country like this, whose development has 
hardly more than begun, it must be considered extraordinary 
that interest on first-class securities is so low. In new countries 
interest is always higher than inold. Interest will on the aver- 
age represent what men can make by the use of money, else there 
would be no reward for the enterprise or energy which induces 
men to borrow and invest in industrial enterprises. Indeed, it 


is probable that interest rates represent rather more than, on 
the average, can be realized from the use of money in business, 
as the hopes of those who have the activity of temperament and 
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the disposition to invest in industrial enterprises are usually suf- 
ficient to lead them to expect too much. 

The rates of interest are not fixed by individual borrowers or 
by individual lenders, but by the general consensus of experi- 
ence among men as to the amount of profit which can be made 
by the useof money. This profitis limited and controlled by the 
prices of the commodities in whose manufacture the capitalist 
engages. When money is shrinking in quantity and its value 
that is its purchasing power—increasing, the fall of prices— 
which under the gold standard knows no end—renders impossi- 
ble the rate of profit on which men of enterprise had calculated 
when they entered into business. 

The fact that rates of interest are constantly growing less is 
a sign that the borrower can notafford to pay higherrates. We 
know that the lender would take no low rate if he could geta 
higher; no one will for a moment suspect that the money-lender 
would lend his money at less than he can exact from the bor- 
rower. But he must be contented with what he can get. If he 
does not take that rate, his money will lie idle altogether. When 
men of enterprise find no profit in industrial undertakings—when 
they discover that the persistent fall of prices renders impossi- 
ble a reasonable degree of profit, they either decline to borrow, 
in which case they reduce expenses by discharging a portion of 
their workmen, or if they borrow and utilize the money in their 
business, the lender must take such interest as they can afford 
to pay. 

Whatever may be thought of the causes for a fall of prices, it 
must be conceded that if money is diminishing in quantity in 
comparison with the demand for it, the prices of commodities 
can not avoid falling. It is also ee to escape the conclu- 
sion that a persistent and protracted fall of prices from whatever 
cause must result in making the rates of profit for the use of 
money in industrial enterprises less and less. And if profits re- 
cede nothing is more certain than that interest also must recede. 
Hence men who have means and do not wish to risk them in 
business on a constantly falling market, invest them in gilt- 
edged securities—securities that are sure to make no default in 
the payment of interest. This isa necessary concomitant ofa 
gold standard, by reason of which—business tending more and 
more to lack of profit—men are relegated to idleness. 

When! look around me among Senators here I wonder whether 
they can really mean that it is important to adopt for this coun- 
try the gold standard in order that we may be able toget British 
money-lenders to lend us more morey for investmentin bonds and 
similar securities? Have the American people come so close as 
this to the end of their resources? If I thought so I should con- 
sider ita pitiful exhibition of the power of a 8 form of 
government to secure 1 for those who live under it. 

If all our gold should go to foreign countries we should havea 
more equitable money in its place if we had silver money. What 
more beneficent thing could happen to us than that the $600,- 
000,000 of gold in this country should go to repleuish the pers, | 
volume of those countries to which we sell our surplus products 

What folly could we commit by letting this gold to countries 
in which wheat and cotton and meat products would bring 20, 
30, or 40 per cent more than they now do? So far even as we 
may have gold contracts, it is, after all, through the sale of the 
products of labor that we must get gold with which to pay. 


IS THERE DANGER OF A SILVER BASIS ? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose we opened our mints while the 
mints of the world are closed, and all the accumulated silver of 
the world and the current silver should flow to us, what would 
become of this country? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In the first place, this is not a cred- 
itor country. But how are we to suppose thatthe silver should 
flood in here? There are at least seven or eight hundred mil- 
lions of people in the world who use nothing but silver. They 
can not demonetize it. That is utterly out of the question. 

According to the idea of the Senator from Rhode Island, as 
expressed on Saturday, the 280,000,000 of 1 and super- 
stitious people constituting the population of India would send 
here the little silver charms and idols which they use in their 
religious worship, and which they revere more than thoy do 
money. There is no logic in such a proposition. A trifle of 
bullion might come out from such a country, but it would be 
impossible forany considerable amount to come. So this ‘‘flood” 
of silver can not come. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why not? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. For the reason I have stated, andfor 
the further reason that the East Indian would want something 
in exchange for his money. We have not anything he wants. 
I know of nothing in the world that he wants that we could 


supply. 
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The British Government or the Indian 
Government wants gold in exchange for silver. They are build- 


Mr. MCPHERSON. 


ing up the gold standard. 

Kr . JO of Nevada. They will take gold for silver, but 
will not give gold for silver. It is a one-sided operation in its 
way. The British Government agrees that it not sell coun- 
cil bills for less than Is. 4d. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They fix the value. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. ey fix the value. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator in his speech on 
Saturday, and he reiterates the statement to-day, that thereare 
not more than twenty millions of silver anywhere in the stocks 
of the world that could afford to come to the United States and 
become a part of the circulation of the United States. I think 
it must be very evident to the Senator that the five hundred mil- 
lions of gold ee to have been in this country a short time 
ago has all re somewhere, either into the reserves of the 
banks or into the hoards of the people. Ifa larger value should 
be given to silver by allowing it to be brought to the mints and 
to be sold at $1.29 an ounce, instead of selling it, as is now done, 
at 75.cents an ounce—— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They do not sell it at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Oh, yes, they do. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. ey do not sell it at all. I dispute 
the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. Let me go on with my state- 
ment. I will assume then that we are going on a silver Bang 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That is purely an assumption. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In my opinion it is absolutely unavoid- 
able. Thegold will not be in circulation, and what is coming in 
to take the of the de gold? The Senator can not for 
one moment deny the fact that it would be for the interest of 
France and Germany and the states of the Latin Union, as far 
as they had silver on hand, to exchange it for the gold of the 
United States, or resort to some process by which gold could 
be obtained for silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator say they will do 


t? 
ee McPHERSON. Ido; and the Senator must admit the 
t. = 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not for a moment admit it asa 


fact. 

Mr. McPHERSON. France issituated in the heart of Europe, 
surrounded on all sides by gold countries that use scarcely any 
silver except as subsidiary coin or whose mints are closed to the 
coinage of silver. Atall events she could not, with the gold- 
using countries, use her hoard of $700,000,000 of silver to buy 
even ammunition for war or an ounce of food to feed her army or 
supply her people. Therefore if France could convert her silver 
into gold, to wit, the golg of the United States, by the exchange 
of silver in lieu of gold, does the Senator say that France would 
not avail herself of that advantage? 

The Senator possibly ask me how France could convert 
her silver into gold. I would not say that she could exchange 
it for American gold which has gone out of circulation, because 
the banks would not release their gold except at a high premium. 
The hoards in the hands of the people, who are not debtors 
usually, would not be released, but they would hold it for a 
higher premium. How then would she doit? By sending her 
silver here and exchanging it for commodities. As a matter of 
course the moment your $500,000,000 of gold ceases to circulate it 
leaves your $1,600,000,000 of circulation now in this country 
brought down to $1,100,000,000. Whatistheresult? Silver must 
rush in to take its place, because yon have opened gooni to 15 
ply it. What then takes place? Silver will rise. Commodities 
necessarilyfall. It enables France to exchange her silver through 
the medium of our commodities into gold, our commodities to 
be transferred to Europe and sold in Europe for gold. So what 
has she done? She has taken her $500,000,000 of silver and pos 
it in our circulation in place of the $500,009,000 of gold that 
gone into hers. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair). 
The Chair must remind the Senator from New Jersey that the 
Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I know, but he has been so courteous as 
to yield to everybody, and I thought he would permit me to ex- 
plain how gold will escape and silver come in. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I want to hear the Senator on this ques- 
pie and would like the Senator to bear with me a moment 


r. 
r, JONES of Nevada. With ure. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Thave listened with great interest and with 
great profit to his learned address, but let me submit to the Sen- 
ator that we are confronted here now with a measure of 


legisla- 
tion. We are engaging in the practical thing, in applying in 


8 the theories he has advanced here. Now, let us apply 
em. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator is reversing them. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me hear from the Senator, with our 
mints open and offering $1.29an ounce,when all the world outside 
is not a bidder for silver and offering nothing how we can pre- 
yeni that great fiood of silver from coming in upon our circula- 

on. 

Then, to apply the Senator’s other principle, which he used 
with greatforce and effect and in which [agree with him, he says 
that roportion as you increase the volume of the circulation 
you to that extent affect the value of the unit of measure. The 
result of it would be this: Until we get in our circulation as 
much silver as we have driven out of the circulation in the 
character of gold money, there will be, as a matter of course, a 
contraction. When we reach the $1,600,000,000 again then we 
have got back to our normal condition. Now, how are yon going 
to stop the flood beyond that? You are the only bidder, yours 
is the only mint open to silver; the world has 33,500,000,000 of 
silver that we have not yet received, and the mines in 1892 sent 
us $195,000,000 of silver (coinagə value), for which there is no 
market except through our mints. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I may be excused if I did not exactly 
understand how the process was to go on by which France was 
to send us her $700,000,009, as the Senator said. In the first 
place there is not half that available. There are not more 
than $250,000,000 in the Bank of France. The remainder is 
circulating among the people all over France; that is to say, 
largely among the pene who know practically no money 
but silver money. ere is 3 cent difference between the 
French ratioand ours, which would be so much loss to the French- 
man, and to that must be added the brokers’ commissions for 
gathering the silver pieces together from all the corners of 
France and sending them over here to buy something the peo- 
ple of France do not want. And if we conceive them to part 
with their silver to get fold, we know that the gold will not 
pass in France for a particle of value more than silver did be- 
fore; and as the gold money consists of pieces of large value it 
would not serve the purpose of the people nearly so well as 
silver does now. Is it possible to — — the French people 
would do such a thing, when a very large amount of money 
would be lost in the exchange? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We have seen Germany do the same 


thing. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, at a time when she was to re- 
ceive a thousand million dollarsof gold as a result of the war. 
And even then Germany had to pass a law before making the 
change; and now the masses of the people of Germany, es 
cially the agricultural classes, are intensely o to that 
law and are urging the restoration of the bimetallic standard. 

France has never shown the slightest inclination to part with 
her silver; and in a conversation which I had with M. Tirard, 
wbo was minister of finance in France and a delegate to the con- 
ference at Brussels, he said France was perfectly contented with 
her system. Much better is the silver in France for the good 
of the people of France than if it were so much gold, even if 
they could exchange it to-morrow without any loss whatever. 
That silver money stays in France and performs the beneficent 
function which money is intended to perform. It is not con- 
stantly drawn out and drawn in, to the great disarrangement and 
detriment of the people’s business, as would be the case were it 
internationally acceptable as money. 

I assert that the 8 of business in a country depends 
upon the stability of the quasar of money in that country with 
which to do the internal business of the country. France has 
a money that can not be drawn out. It is there and remains there 
to perform the great functions that money was intended to per- 
form. It is a wholly chimerical idea that the peasants of France 
are going to discard silver and take gold which can not be sub- 
divided to meet their daily wants, and to which, whether it 
could be subdivided or not, they have never been accustomed, 
and in dealing with money, the habits and customsof a people— 
their immemorial usages—are of the utmost importance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator does not understand me as 
saying that France will ever drive out of her circulation that 

rtion of silver that is needed for small transactions to pay the 

uteher and the baker, no more than ovr country wo drive 
out silver co e altogether. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why should she send out any more 
of it than we send out of what we coin? 

Mr. MePHERSON. Simply for this reason: France can con- 
vert $300,000,000 or $400 000.000 of silver into o gold; and the posi- 
tion the other nations of Europe occupy maintaining a gold stand- 
ard could send all their surplus silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. She oceupies an infinitely stronger 
position than any of the other nations of Europe. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. France to-day gives a forced circulation 


to her silver. The charter of the of France requires that 
the bank shall receive from the people the silver franc on de- 
pons and it requires also that the bank shall pay it out again 


parties who deposit it; that is, the public. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator talks about a forced“ 
circulation: 


Why, Mr. President, all circulation is by force. 
Whatever is iega tender is forced circulation anywhere. We 
have been told a great deal about the enforced“ coinage of 
silver. If people would give attention to the meanings of 
words, they would understand that all legal-tender money, of 
whatever material it is com d, is given ‘‘ enforced” circula- 
ua The circulation of gold is as much *‘ enforced” as that of 
ver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have heard the Senator state upon 
this floor that France charges a premium upon gold. Now, I 
wish to know if that would not be a forced circulation of silver, 
if a premium were charged upon gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all, except in the sense that 
it would force the man who wants to speculate on the treasure 
of France to pay the market price for it, instead of allowing 
speculators, as our Government wrongfully does, to come in and 
take goia outof the Treasury in order that they may be enabled 
to make a pitiful commission of a quarter of 1 per cent or a half 
of 1 per cent upon it by selling it to Austria. 

Mr. McPH ON. It is not what they have, but what the 
effect of it would be. Is it not a fact that if you charge a pre- 
mium on gold you do force silverinto circulation, because silver 
takes the place of gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I agree to that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then there is the admission of a fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must remind Sena- 
tors that before they interrupt the Senator entitled to the floor 
they must address the Chair so that the Chair may ascertain 
whether the Senator on the floor yields. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam speaking in the time of the Sena- 
tor's colleague, who has kindly yielded to me, because I want to 
bring out something on this particular point. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to bring it out. Will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jones] yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Is the Senator from New Jersey aware of 
the fact that in 1885 the Latin Union passed a resolution dissolv- 
ing the union at the end of five years, provided any member of 
the union would givea year’s notice; and upon the giving of such 
notice and such dissolution it was resolved that each of the na- 
tions belonging to that union should redeem the silver coins that 
the other had in gold at the rate of 153 to 1, $1.33 an ounce? Is 
the Senator aware of the fact that France holds of the other na- 
tions about $200,000,000 of their silver coin, which by giving the 
notice she could make them take at the rate of $1.33 an ounce, 
and that France has refused to give that notice? Is the Senator 
aware that there has been a struggle all the time on the part of 
the gold monometallists to make ce give the notice, urging 
as a reason that those countries had joined her enemies and she 
ought to do it as a matter of revenge, and that the French Goy- 
ernment has refused to do iton the ground thatit would not give 
up its silver coinage and disturb its present financial condition? 
Is the Senator aware that a transaction of that kind has been 
going on? 

2 McPHERSON. If the Senator wants to ask me a ques- 
on—— 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator agrees with the fact I have 
stated, let me ask him why, when France will not sell that sil- 
Hg coin at $1.33 in gold, she would send it here and sell it at 

1.29 


Mr. MCPHERSON. In the first place, the question the Sen- 
ator asks me is the worst blow that could have been struck upon 
the argument which has been made all the time by his colleague. 
In the next place, it does not matter a particle to me or to the 
arenon which the Senator from Nevada is discussing whether 

ree or four nations shall get together and decide as to a cer- 
tain monetary policy between themselves, because it is one that 
is terminable at the end of the period of time for which it was 
made. It can not have any lasting effect, and as a universal 
pranie affecting money, it is of no consequence whatever. So 

do not think I need to spend any more time in answering it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. As I understand the Senator from 
New Jersey, first the gold would all go out. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It has gone. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I understand the Treasury reports to 
state that there are $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 in this country. 


ot cotton sell for just as high 


Mr. MCPHERSON. It is out of circulation. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It has not been in circulation. I do 
not think anybody has seen any for years. I have not. It is no 
more out of circulation now than it been all the time. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The panic dropped it out. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I did not see it before the panic, nor 
did se bag Moras No man in the country has seen any gold in 
circulation in this country for e TAa except a little on the 
Pacific coast. It has always been in hiding. It is no more out 
of circulation now than it has always been. Yet by reason of 
going out of circulation the Senator tells us there would bea 
great contraction! He tells us that in this country there would 
be a premium on gold, and the silver money of this 3 
would buy 15 or 20 per cent more than the money upon whi 
there was a premium. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I want to state it again, to see 
whether I stateit aright. He says the goa money would go out 
and leave only $1,000,000,000 or $1,100,000,000 in this country, 
and that the . power of that 81,000, 000, 000 or $1,100,- 
000,000 must increase largely; in other words, prices must fall. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 5 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. ey must fall very greatly, and 
at the same time there would be a premium on gold, Which 
would buy much less of commodities than the dollar of this sil - 
ver money! That is such a contradictory statement, never con- 
firmed in the history of the world, that I am willing the Sena- 
tor shall have the full benefit of it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, let me say to the Senator, as I have 
described to him the operation by which it would be done, I 
understand that, except by the purchase of gold ata premium 
by French or German silver, it could only be obtained through 
an exchange of their silver for our commodities, Our gold to 
the extent of $500,000,000 out of circulation the moment we 
pass a bill providing for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver. If the French and Germans are disposed to get rid of their 
silver, as they are, they may bring it here. That being silver 
money, as a matter of course it would rise in value and commod- 
ities would fall. The German silver and the French silver 
would be invested in commodities at low prices, which would be 
sold in European States at gold prices. 

Why would not 100,000,000 bushels of wheat or a million bales 
price in French hands as it would 
sell in American ds? erefore, they have converted their 
three or four or five hundred million do of silver into com- 
modities at their gold value and exchanged them for gold in 
gold-using countries. We have lost our gold; they have gained 
it. We have got their silver, and we are upon a silver basis, 
and we can not get off of it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from New Jersey talks 
as though a dozen different ranges of prices could prevail simul- 
taneo in a dozen different countries. There can be but one 
international e of prices. There can not be for the same ar- 
ticle one price in hee, another price in England, and a third 
price in this country. Prices of international commodities al- 
ways find a common level. i 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield a moment further? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Igo on this p sition broadly, that if 

per cent of its value in 


ro 
France to-day could sell her silver at 
bulk, bodily exchange it for gold, she would be glad to do it. 
If there is a slight deviation or a slight loss, I do not think 
France would care about it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator speak by any au- 
thority from France? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not, but I speak from the general 
condition of things, and assume that the French people are wise 
in financial matters. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The French minister of finance told 
the Brussels conference, and he told me personally, that France 
was entirely contented with her tion, wanted no change, 
was all right, and was seeking nothing of the kind. 

Now, Ishould like toask the Senator from New Jersey another 
question, as he is so fearful that the people of France and other 
countries will come over here with their silver. Is he in favor, 
and will he be in favor, of the coinage of the American product, 
keeping out the foreign pronu 
ee McPHERSON. I know of no line of demarcation except 

one—— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I ask the Senator whether he is really 
opposer to the foreign product coming in? 

r. MCPHERSON. The opening of our mints to-day drives 
us within the next six months to a silver basis, from which you 
can not escape. The coinage of the American supply will drive 


us there a little more slowly. but no less surely. 
hat is, the Senator thinks that 50,- 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, 
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000,000 ounces a year of addition to our currency to meet an an- 


nual increase of population of 2,000,000 will drive us to a silver | in the country. 


basis. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me usk the Senator a question. Will 
he yield to me? 

r. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. There was produced in the year 1892 
$195,000,000, our coinage value, of silver in the world. There 
is nota market for it on the earth, and if offered to-day ina 
block it would not bring 40 cents an ounce in any market in the 
universe. Now, what do you propose to do? You propose to 
add to the value of that store, which you transfer direct from 
your mine to the mints, an additional 54 cents per ounce upon 
every single ounce of it. Your silver to-day is bringing 75 cents 
an ounce in the market. Your silver at its mint price would 
briog $1.29 an ounce, or a difference of 54 cents per ounce, which 
is infinitely more than the cost of producing the ounce of silver. 
Here you have stimulated production. The mines of to-day pro- 
duce $195,000,000 per year, which would be stimulated to such 
a 11 that they would produce perhaps twice that amount 
of silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator is talking about $195,- 
9 of silver. I am talking about the production of this 
coun . 

ME MCPHERSON. Iam speaking of the production of the 
world, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam speaking of the production of 
this country, and I ask the Senator whether he supposes the 
French people are so lacking in financial acumen that they are 
going to send us their silver ata great expense and lose a large 
amount by it? Every man in public life in France is against it. 
But the Senator from New Jersey seems to know exactly what 
they are oing to do. 

. MCPHERSON. I care nothing for the argument that it 
is against their interest. It is surely for their interest to sell it 
to us to-day for high prices and buy it back later at low prices. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I ask the Senator if he is willing to 
take the American product to meet the demands for money of 
an increasing population? Then he wanders. I can not under- 
stand exactly the point he is trying to make. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, apply, if you please, the very prin- 
ciple that I have been adapting here to the $65,000,000 of eri- 
can product. I care not whether you apply it to the world's 
product or the American product, if you intend by any legisla- 
tion which you propose here to limit the amount of silver that 
can possibly come to our mints to the American product, that 
makes the process a little slower but no less sure. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. What process? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The process of transferring us from a 
gold standard, where we now stand, to a silver standard. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We have not any gold standard. We 
have a standard of numbers, so many dollars, and we want to 
keep up that number of dollars and keep it proportioned to the 
increase of population. If gold will not do it, and we have not 
enough to keep pace with the population, I am right in accord 
with the Senator’s theory. He is afraid of hisown theory. He 
does not live eee it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is this difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself. I say that I am unalterably oppone to giving 
up the standard of gold which we now have. e Senator says 
that he would be perfectly willing to take a standard of silver, 
silver being the more stable. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from New Jersey pre- 
fers a standard of gold to a standard of justice. I prefer a stand- 
ard of justice, a standard in which the dollar shall remain a true 
measure of the sacrifice involved in the transactions whose equi- 
ties it is used to register, a just and faithful measure of the ob- 
ligations of time contracts and deferred payments in an age in 
which such contracts and 8 are essential to the uninter- 
rupted employment of labor. I understand that, according to 
the view of the Senator, if prices should fall, wheat to 10 cents a 
bushel and cotton to 3 cents a pound, on account of the decreas- 
ing supply of gold in the world, he would still be for the gold 
standard; he would still be for the creditor classes; he would 
still be for making this country an annex of Great Britain; he 
would still be in favor of having the producing classes, the plain 
people of this country, reduced by the fall in the prices of the 

ucts of their labor to a condition in which they must live on 
the bare necessaries of life, and when once there that they must 
remain there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will yield to me for asin- 
gle moment I will show him how unjust any such statement is. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not think the Senator can. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill tell you what we have to-day. We 
have $500,000,000 of gold in the country and we have over $700,- 
000,000 of silver circulation. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. We have not any gold in circulation 
I deny that at once. 

Mr. McP ON. Iam willing to put just as many dollars 
of silver in circulation in this country as we have gold and main- 
tain the two on a parity. How then does the Senator say that 
I am unwilling to use silver in circulation? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, Suppose that is not enongh to keep a 
parity with justice? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I would increase the gold and in- 
crease the silver, There is no country in the world thatcan pro- 
duce gold as fast as we can or absorb it faster. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. To talk about being able to procure 
gold when it does not exist is idle. It is impossible to procure 
gold. No country can have more than its distributive share, and 
no country can maintain gold except at the gold range of prices, 
at the range of prices prevailing in the countries which use 
gold. Gold can not be maintained in this country, the tariff 
wall considered, above the range of prices obtaining in all other 
countries that use gold. 

The Senator says he is willing to havea dollar in silver for 
a dollar in gold. That does not answer the question. Suppose 
that is not enough. Suppose that in proportion to the demand 
for gold the supply is constantly decreasing, and suppose that a 
dollar in silver and a dollar in gold, taken together, do not make 
enough to maintain the range of prices undisturbed—that they 
do not make enough no prevent the enslavement of the debtor 
classes to the creditor classes—is there to be no escape? What 
is the meaning of a fall of general prices? It means the loot- 
ing of the debtor. It meansa constant unearned increment in 
the pockets of the creditor. 

All evidence goes to prove, and the British Royal Commission 

ractically admitted, that poa has advanced 50 per cent in value 
in the last twenty years. That means that to the $30,000,000,000 
of debts estimated to be due Bg Seg people of this country in 
their individual capacity, there is an average additional burden 
imposed of 2+ per cent per annum. It means that a like per- 
centage is added to the burden of the 830,000, 000, 000 of the na- 
tional bonded debts of the world, or on account of those debts 
alone, an unjust and unearned 5 increment of 815,000, 
000,000 in twenty years, on which interest is payable to the 
creditor classes, a colossal sum for which the people have re- 
ceived not the slightest SE eM pt and all of which is placed on 
the already overburdened back of labor. And the process has 
not ceased, but is still in operation. Iam willing that gold 
should stay here, but if we can not keep gola except at the ex- 
pense of justice, then I say let gold go and let us retain justice. 

Let the dollar that we retain bea dollar that does not exact 
from the debtor more sacrifice than hereceived. Let our money 
unit, or dollar, be a unit that will bear a steady and unwavering 
relation through time with the correlative units of the various 
products of labor, whether yardstick, pound-weight or bushel 
measure. Whatever be the relation between the monetary unit 
and the units of commodities and properties when a debt is in- 
curred, that is the relation that should continue to exist till the 
debt is paid. It is far more 9 1 that our dollar, which is 
the unit of our money, should at a parity with the products 
of labor than with gold. Gold keeps ata parity with nothing. 

I should like to see a monetary unit that will keep ata parity 
with the unit of wheat, and the unit of cotton, the unit of beef, 
and of pork, and the unit of all other things that we produce in 
this country. That would be much better than that our mone- 
tary unit should be kept ata parity with gold. If there is not 
gold enough to maintain our mone unit at a normal and un- 
changing relation with the units of these various commodities 
that our people pee at the relation that they start with, then 
I repeat let gold go. 

Mr. MP ON. I did not wish to interfere with the 
Senator, but he was making statements which I believed to be 
fallacious; and the Senator will pardon me for the use of the 
term. I did not want to interfere with his speech. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Ihaveno objections to interruptions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He had suspended for the time being, 
and finding that he was perfectly willing to allow interruptions 
I interposed my objections to his responia: 

What I want to get at is the fact, and I think the country 
wants it more than it wants anything else just now. I wanted 
to call the attention of the Senator to existing conditions, and 
apply his reasoning to those conditions. 


THE FACTS WANTED. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I can not understand how the Sena- 
tor expects to get at facts, or expects us to get at them. I find 
the Senator constantly votes to keep us here night and day. I 
find the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] objecting to 
anybody carefully preparing what he wishes to say on a question 
of the utmost magnitude. He wants Senators to get up and 
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speak on this great subject extemporaneously, and without ver& 
serious thought. I find that many Senators on this side of the 
Chamber tell us they want discussion tv get out the facts, and 
then keep us here eighteen or nineteen hours a day to get out 
the facts. But, Mr. President, the facts can not be found on the 
desks here. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Sentor from Nevada permit me to siy 
that, while I am one of the Senators who have expressed them- 
selyes most emphatically upon the question of using debate for 
the purpose of obstruction, I do not myself believe there isa 
member of this body, whatever opinion he may hold on the 
silver question, who thinks the Senator’s has been in 
any way too long or an abuse of the privilege of the Senate, 
or a speech which ought not to be made. It has been full of 
instruction and delight to those who differ with the Senator as 
well as to those who agree with him. I think every Senator will 
agree with me when I say that. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. My criticism did not refer to the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts but to the junior Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. F did not understand the Senator to refer to 
me, but I refer to him. 3 

THE REPORT ON PRICES AND WAGES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I ought to say a single word in 
answer to an allusion made by the Senator from Nevada to an 
2 made by the committee of which I was the chairman, it 
being an inquiry into the prices of wages from 1840 to 1892. I 
will state that the Senator from Nevadaentirely misapprehends 
the purposes which that committee had in view, an boon: his 
idea of the results ascertained it is evident that in his wide 

of reading upon this and collateral questions he must 
have overlooked the report of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh, no: Ididnot. I think I stated it 
substantially as I understood it. I was upon the Committee on 
Finance which created this committee, and I understood what 
the object of it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
in the making of the inquiry from 1840 to 1892 the purpose could 
not have been in the nature of things to ascertain the result of 
an act which was passed in 1890. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But it would be hardly possible to 
get at what took place after 1890 unless the information was 
called for so as to embrace the period before as well as after. 
Much information would natural ay be obtained as to the period 
prior to that time, but no committee would try to get the de- 
sired information for the prior period and fail to get it for the 
period subsequent to 1890. 7 : 

I wish before sitting down to say one word upon what seems to 
me a very flippant statement about the cost of producing silver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to hear the Senator on that 


point. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should like to know how the Sen- 
sor ane at the cost of producing silver, and what he knows 
about it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will tell the Senator now. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I shall be glad to know how he gets 


at it. 
REGARDING COST OF PRODUCING SILVER. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I take the report of the Director of the 
Mint in 1887, Dr. Kimball. I take the reports of Prof. Austin, 
of London, for the same year. Coupled with that, and finding 
that the cost of the production of silver as found in the mining 
reports has been very much reduced in the ps few years, I then 
take the mint ee I take the report of the Superintendent 
of the Census, who in 1890 reported the cost of producing 41,000,- 
000 ounces of silver in the United States out of the 51,000,000 
ounces produced. He gave a report of the actual cost of mining 
and reducing 41,000,000 ounces of silver out of a possible produc- 
tion of 51,000,000 ounces. After deducting the gold it contained, 
the lead it contained, and selling itin the market for the market 
price, it left the actual cost of producing an ounce of silver at 374 
cents. Now, I know of no higher authority to go to than those 
gentlemen who have been employed by us to make investigation 
and report. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I know a higher authority to go to 
than those gentlemen. 

Who is it? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It isthe Senator from Nevada, who is 
now addressing this body. He is a very much higher authority 
than those gentlemen, and he does not claim to be a very high 
authority either. The statement is absolutely absurd. The 
great cost is in finding the mine. Years of time and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are spent in tapping the earth, in goin 
down and down until what gave promise of being a mine is found 
to be afailure. The money spent in mines that never materialize 
e ey, greater than that spent in the mines that turn out 

e metal. 


As I had occasion to say on Saturday, if there were a profit of 
50 per cent or more anounce in mining silver, what an absurdity 
it is that more of the people of the United States do not go into 
the business. There are railroads running into all those regions 
and communities established there, and yet there has been no in- 
crease in the numbers either of the mining capitalists or of the 
working miners of the country in the last ten years. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator answer me a question? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. At atime when the price of silver has 
fallen at a terrible ratio, year after year, you have increased 
your production, and almost doubled it in the last few years, 
selling the product at the lowest price silver has ever reached. 
How do you account for that? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In the simplest possible way; and a 
business man ought to know without asking. I may, by pre- 
lude, say that the yields of silver that have made the great sup- 
ply of the world have not come from sporadic or occasional 
mines, but from great deposits found in certain localities, as, for 
instance, the Comstock lode, in Nevada, and the mines of Lead- 
ville, in Colorado. Four or five camps in the United States have 
given four-fifths of the silver of the United States. All those 
mines were opened and great machinery put in them before there 
was any material decline in silver. 

Enormous sums of money having been expended, great and 
expensive shafts sunk, tunnels bored, and the mines open and at 
work, men went on with their work after the gold price of silver 
fell. Any man who knows anything of mining knows that it 18 
almost ruin to mining machinery to closea mine. So that even 
if the mining companies made nothing more than bare ex- 
penses—and not always those—they kept their men at work, 
always hoping for an improvement. The great silver fields have 


been very few and have become world famous, such as the Po- 


tosi in Bolivia and the Comstock in Nevada and the Leadville 
mines of Colorado, besides the deposits found in Mexico and 
Peru. Before any pronounced fall took place in the gold price 
of silver bullion, the Nevada and Colorado mines had been fur- 
nished with expensive machinery. Worksamounting to millions 
of dollars were in operation on the Comstock lode before 1873 
and at Leadville shortly afterward; railroads were built to the 
mines and everything was in order for work. Now the Com- 
stock mines are about to close. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me, I am willing 
to rest this question upon the mines now open. We have any 
number of mines in the United States producing silver and the 
cost of production according to the census report is so much. 
Now, in estimating what the effect of that silver is to have upon 
the silver market of the world, I am ready to take just the prod- 
uct of those mines now open, upon the increased production 
and the benefits which will flow from the increased mint price 
of silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No increase flows from that. When 
silver is found they dig out all of the metal possible to be dug. 
Everything that the mine is capable of yielding is taken out, be- 
cause the companies can not afford to fritter away a dollar’s ex- 
pense in running the mine. 

There will therefore be no increased output on account of any 
increased price of silver. Everybody who thoroughly under- 
stands the business will agree with me in that statement. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PEFFER.] 


Saturday, October 21, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, I have beensurprised 
that in a question of such transcendent importance as the one 
under discussion, the newspaper press of the country, and Sen- 
ators who are in favor of the pending measure, should for one 
moment think that there has been too much time occupied in its 
discussion. Why, Mr. President, there is not a business in the 
United States that is not intimately affected by the proper solu- 
tion of this question. 

I confess, too, that I have been somewhat disappointed that 
those who are so vehemently urging the gold standard for this 
country have not seen fit to present to us their views in extenso. 
I have not heard a single argument made on this floor, or a single 
fact presented; I have heard no demonstration or attempt at 
demonstration, that the Sherman act has had any relation what- 
ever to the collapse in the prices of property which took place 
two or three months ago. On the contrary, I have heard Sen- 
ator after Senator who favor repeal state to the Senate their 
5 that the Sherman act had in fact nothing whatever to 

o with it. 


THE SHERMAN LAW NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PANIC. 
The most that has been said against the Sherman law is that 


possibly it might, as a result of the exercise of the emotional 
side of the people’s nature, have had something to do with the 
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difficulty; in other words, that she: penne thought the law re- | wheat-measure means a bushel of wheat, the unit of cloth-meas- 


sible for the difficulty, and therefore, say our legislators, it 
ould be repealed. I deny that the poopie thought so. A few 
interested persons, mostly the bankers of a few large cities and 
their allies, pretended to think so, and with the aid of the lead- 
ing city newspapers, proclaimed themselves to be the people.“ 
These city newspapers stated that the difficulty was ca by 
the Sherman law, but evidently the Senators here on both sides 
of the Chamber do not believe the city be e Yet, even 
were the people to suppose the difficulties to be caused by the 
3 use of the Sherman law, inasmuch as Senators 
ere do not believe it, why repeal it? 

Suppose it were the case of a physician and his patient; if the 
patient had taken a poison for which the physician prescribed 
an antidote which the patient refused to take, and not only re- 
fused to take, but insisted upon taking more of the poison, what 
would be thought of the physician if he should say: IT shall 

ive this patient the remedy he wants, no matter how injurious 
ang lhe to him; if it destroys him the responsibility is not 

me.” 

Now, sir, in a matter of this sort the legislative body is the 

hysician. It every man, woman, and child in the United States 
ought that the remedy in this case were the disease, believing 
as I believe about it I should resign my seat in this body before 
I should vote for the pending measure. But few of the phases 
of this question have been discussed so far by the friends of re- 
peal; none of the basic reasons have been given why this country 
should come to the gold standard. Everybody throughout the 
United States admits that never in the history of the country 
was there at any time more property in the country, more assets, 
more collateral, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him 
a question? 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says thatnobody has given wey 
of the basic reasons why this country should come to a gol 
standard. The inference from that would be that we are not 
now on a gold standard, but upon some other standard. I should 
like the Senator to explain what standard we are on, and what 
okan =f 5 place in the standard by the passage of the 

ndin ? 
ir. ONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there is scarcely a 
country in the world absolutely upon the gold standard. If the 
world were absolutely upon 8 prices would be 50 per 
cent lower than they are e have had under this law an ad- 
dition of perhaps $30,000,000 or $35,000,000 a year to meet the in- 
creasing wants of a by apes | growing population. We have so 
far remained on what is called the gold and silver standard, con- 
sistent with the issue of these Treasury notes. It is now pro- 

to cut off all supply. It is proposed now that the business 
of this country shall be done with such an amount of money as 
we already have out, with no addition whatever to meet, as I 
have said, the growing wantsof arapidly increasing population. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island deny that? Has the 
money that has been issued under the Sherman act produced a 
rise in prices? Does he maintain that the Treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman act have produced what has usually been 
termed inflation? The very report that he brought to the Sen- 
ate as chairman of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee 
was that the dollars, instead of growing less valuable, had been 
gro more valuable dur the whole term of operation of 
this law; that ever since the bill had pened prices had been fall- 
ing. Does he want now, by cutting off the supply of money, to 
oompa prices to fall still more rapidly? Does he believe that 
the best interests of the country are subseryed by falling prices? 

MEANING OF “HARD TIMES.” 
Why, Mr. President, if I should be asked to state in a single 
hrase what hard times meant, I should reply, falling prices.” 

hat phrase means the compulsory idleness of large numbers of 
workingmen; it means an increasing number of patients in lu- 
natic asylums, an increase in the occupants of the almshouses 
and the prisons of the country. No two words in the English 
lan cover so vast a field of misfortunes. A condition of 
falling prices means the payment of an unjust and unearned in- 
crement to the creditor; it means an unjust exaction from the 
debtor. A condition of falling prices means a discouragement 
to every business venture, a thwarting of all business foresight; 
it means a juggling with mortgages by which they become deeds, 
and the property of the borrower becomes vested, in fee simple, 
in the lender. 

Yet, Mr. President, when we say that the value of the mone- 
tary unitin gold is rising—and when I say *‘unit”I mean for this 
country the dollar, for France the franc, for Germany the mark 
for England the pound sterling—just as all know thatthe unitot 


ure means a yard of cloth, or that the unit by which we measure 
sponiio gravity is the pound weight—I say that when we claim 
t the monetary unit is constantly inoroasing in value, we are 
met by hair-splitting ar; ents thatimproved processes of pro- 
duction have produced that result. 

The improvement in methods of 
years after 1873 do not compare in importance or value wit 
those of the twenty years preceding 1873, yet while one period 
has been a period of falling prices and business prostration, the 
other was a period never excelled in the history of the world for 
business prosperity. It was a period of rising prices. It was 
the red-letter period of history! The difference between the 
periods is due to the difference in monetary circulation. For 
money has-been well called the lifeblood of industry. 

RATES OF INTEREST ALWAYS LOW WHEN MONEY VOLUME IS SHRINKING. 

I had occasion to say the other day that besides the fall in 

rices we have other reasons for saying that gold has advanced 
in value. We have 5 conclusive reasons that nobody 
ever alters to answer. eretofore the argument has been 
used by the bankers—by some professed political economists and 
many quacks in that profession—that instead of a scarcity of 
money we had a superabundance, and they have shown us what 
they have taken to be proof of this fact in the piling up of mone 
in city banks or t money centers, and that as another indi- 
cation of plentiful supply the rates of interest on money have 
been falling. 

With reference to the fall in the rate of interest I have 
stated that instead of being an evidence of piensi supply of 
money the constant reductions in the rate of interest on gilt- 
edged securities, about which there could be no question, wasan 
unerring signal that the quantity of money was not keeping pace 
with the demand. Especially is this so in a country new and 
unfinished, a country hardly more than touched by dite onc 
a country filled with resources of every description—the fin 
forests, the greatest water courses and mines, and the greatest 
variety of soils and climates of any nation on earth, with the 
most progressive, energetic, and aspiring population anywhere 
to be found. My statement is that when the rate of interest on 
money falls in such a country it is conclusive proof that the ex- 
change power of money is rising. 

The British royal commission on gold and silver (1886) on this 
subject says: 

When gold is scarce and commercial activity is checked by the resulting 
fall of prices the demand for permanent investments increases and the 
price of such securities rises. Owing either to the actual or theapprehended 
scarcity of gold there is a tendency to invest in securities be: ga fixed 
interest, parane in gold, which raises their price and reduces the net return 
obtainab. m them. (Report, part 1, section 56.) 

So, as the commission further says: 

The rate of interest on permanent investments is also declining. 

A PROPHECY MADE IN 1676. 

Prior, however, to the report of the British royal commission 
the report of the United States Monetary Commission, to which 
I have referred, clearly pointed out that interest upon first-class 
securities would continue to fall—the process having already 
begun, although the demonetization of silver had taken place 
but four years prior. In that report I stated: 

There n be no haste in refunding the public debt at the 
rate now pro and considered low. Unless the progress of 
the commercial world in the policy of contraction by demonetiz- 
ing silver is checked, bonds bearing a much lower rate of inter- 
est than reek offered will be gladly accepted by capitalists 
here and in Europe. When the money stock is diminishing and 
prices are falling, the lender not only receives interest, but finds 
a profit in the greatly increased value of the principal when it is 
returned to him. A loan of money made in 1809 if repaid in 1848 
would have been repaid with an addition of 145 per cent in the 
purchasing power of the principal, besides all the interest paid. 

Those who have loaned money to this. Government since 1861 
have already received nearly as much in the increased value of 
their principal as in interest, and all the probabilities are in re- 
spect to the 4 per cent thirty-year national bonds now being ne- 
gotiated, if they are redeemed in gold, that more profit will be 
made by the augmentation in the value of principal than through 
interest. Indeed, the signs of the times are that the bonds of a 
country possessing the unbounded resources and stable institu- 
tions ot the United States payable in gold at the end of thirty 
years without any interest whatever would, through the increase 
of the value of that metal, prove a most profitable investment.” 

Although sixteen years have elapsed since the writing of that 
report it is perfectly clear that the diagnosis then presented has 
been verified by the facts. 

MONEY NOT CHEAP WHEN INTEREST IS LOW. 

An idea seems to exist in the minds of many thatif interestor 

the charge for the use of money is low, therefore money is cheap. 
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This is an entire misapprehension as to the nature of money and 
as to the nature of cheapness. The interest on money nony 
represents the amount of profit that can be made by its use. It 
is altogether different from the purchasing power of money. It 
is plain that when the value of money is increasing by reason of 
a dimunision in the quantity, there is a dimunition in the profits 
of business. It does a man no 
per cent if the business in wh 
of making money. 

Of what use is it for a man to put his money into property or 
into industries for the manufacture of gi alas when he knows 
that a constant fall is taking place in the prices of the products 
which his money would help to create? In that case he finds 
that had he delayed his investment he could put his money to 
better use, inasmuch as he could buy more with it each year 
than he could the year before. At the same time he observes 
that people who have invested their money in gilt-edged bonds 
as, for example, the bonds of great trunk-line railroads, have 
always an absolute guarantee of the rate of interest, whatever 
it may be, which they bear, whereas it is questionable whether 
anything could at such time be made upon the money if in- 
vested in industrial enterprises, where labor was employed in 
production. 

The demand for that class of bonds therefore, such as railroad 
bonds of the first order, has been very great, and they have risen 
in value in about the same proportion that other property has 
fallen, Who would hesitate to pay even 10 per cent for money 
if he knew that property was going to increase 20 per cent in 
value? On the other hand, if a man knew that he could borrow 
money for 2 per cent, but that property was falling in value by 
8 per cent a year, how could he u the borrowed money at a 
profit? The rate of interest seems to be very small, A few per- 
sons might be willing to pay more, but they would be such as 
were forced by circumstances to do so in order to protect them- 
selves from serious loss. 

Instead of interest becoming less as money becomes more 
plentiful, interest rises, because more profit can be foreseen in 
the use of it than when the value of the unit is increasing and 
the quantity of ag ag TOTAA But the natural rate of in- 
terest will never be known until society shall obtain a unit of 
money that shall be unchanging in value. With a money in- 
creasing in value and decreasing in quantity the rate of interest 
will be lower than if money were unchanging. If prices continue 
falling interest will be lower. 


WHY IS INTEREST FALLING? 


Why is it that interest is less now than it has been heretofore? 
Why has interest been falling in the United States? Has the 
country been finished? Isits material development completed? 
Are there no great enterprises that would or should engage the 
attention, the enterprise, and the energies of the people that 
would be commercially profitable? One would suppose that un- 
der natural monetary conditions—conditions adapted to the 
means of the country—there would be no difficulty in finding 
such enterprises in a new country such as this, especially with 
a population rapidly increasing; but with a volume of money con- 
stantly shrinking there is an equally constant decline in prices. 

Price is the barometer that measures prosperis and yet che 
entire discussion in this Chamber on the part of the gold stand- 
ard Senators has been carried on without relation to or even 
mention of that one word price,” which is the pith and marrow 
of the entire question before the Senate and of the entire science 
of money. en prices fall the hopes of the producer of wealth 
are taken away; he is deprived of all prospect of profit, which is 
the only inducement to investment of capital—and nobody is 
benefited but the lender of money—the man who juggles with 
the counters by which profits are computed. 

When prices of commodities and property are falling moneyed 
men will not part with money in order to acquire property 
which in a month will be worth less than they paid for it, or to 
employ labor, the prices of the products of which are constantly 
declining. They eep their money either in the form of gilt- 
edged bonds or as deposits in banks, subject to their order. In 
other words, so far as all the purposes of money are concerned 
it may be said to be hoarded. People instinctively hoard and 
hold that which is becoming more valuable. If wheat is rising 
in price, those who deal in wheat and can afford to keep it on 
hand will do so for the manifest purpose of making a better 
profit at a later period. 

When money is rising in value, therefore, men instead of put- 
ting it to use take it practically out of use. Hence atsuch times 
it refuses to perform the beneficent functions for which society 
intended it. 

When, therefore, prices rise interest rises; with the fall of 

rices of commodities interest falls. When money is increasing 
volume and decreasing in value, prices rise, and each invest- 


to borrow money even at 1 
he invests it is 1 instead 


mentin productive enterprises becomes more profitable. Asa 

consequence interest rises. When it is decreasing in volume 

and so increasing in value, it is because prices are falling. At 

such times investments in property and in industrial enterprises 

become unprofitable. Asa natural consequence money avoids 

gee vona aks pence bonds, on which no default of interest 
to be expected. 

Such bonds naturally increase in price. On this subject ths 
London Financial Times, of September 27 last, has the following 
item: 

The dificult 1 trust investment to yield more than the smallest 
fraction over pae ceni one which is ever before trustees, and as the ten- 
dency of first-c stocks is alw: to increase in price, this difficulty bids 
fair to become in the course of a few more years an impossibility. 

They must take less than 3 per cent if the money unit con- 
tinues to increase in value. 


DECREASE OF INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES NOT A SIGN OF IN- 
CREASING CREDIT. 


With reference to the decrease in the rate of interest on Gov- 
ernment securities, it is sometimes said that this decrease shows 
the degree of appreciation of the credit of the country, or in the 
ease of first-class trunk-line railroad bonds, the credit of the 
railroad company. But this is altogether an error. If a man 
could be moderately certain of making 4, or 5, or 6 per cent profit 
in a business enterprise, he would not take a Government bond 
at 3 per cent, no matter how good the credit of the Government. 

During a period of increasing value in the money unit, although 
interest will be held up as far as possible, yet it must be re- 
duced. A time arrives when the borrower finds it impossible to 
pay so much and the bond must be “converted” or refunded ” 
at a lower rate of interest, but for a longer period of time. In 
other words, if the loan be one for twenty years at 4 per cent the 
borrower may prefer to convert“ or refund“ it into a loan 
paying 3 per cent for thirty Psp This makes the loan easier 

or the borrower, and sometimes saves him from bankruptcy. 

The most certain sign, therefore, that the value of the mone- 
tary unit is increasing and from reasons having their origin not 
in improved proceres of manufacture or in changes in the rela- 
tions of supply and demand directly affecting commodities, but 
from reasons having their origin in changing relations of the 
money volume to the demands of population and business, is the 
fact that interest on securities of the first class is decreasing. 

BYFECTS OF DECREASE OF QUANTITY OF MONEY. 

While the volume of money is decreasing, even although ~ 
very slowly, the value of each unit of money is eee in 
corresponding ratio, and property is falling in price. Those 
who have contracted to pay money find that it is constantly be- 
coming more difficult tomeettheir engagements. The margins 
of securities melt rapidly away, and the confiscation by the 
creditor of the property on which they are based becomes only 
a question of time. productive enterprises are discouraged 
and stagnate because the cost of producing commodities to-day 
will not be covered by the prices o ble for them to-morrow. 
Exchanges become sluggish, because those who have money will 
not part with it for either property or services beyond the re- 
quirements of actual current necessities, for the obvious reason 
that money alone is increasing in value while everything else 
is declining in price. 

‘This results in the withdrawal of money from the channels 
of circulation and its deposit in great hoards, where it can exert 
no influence on prices. This hoarding of money from the na- 
ture of things must continue and increase, not only until the 
shrinkage of its volume has actually ceased, but until capitalists 
are entirely satisfied that money lying idle on special deposit 
will no longer afford them revenue, and that the lowest level of 
prices has been reached. It is this hoarding of money, when its 
volume shrinks, which causes a fall in prices greater than would 
be caused by the directeffect of a decrease in the stock of money. 
Money in shrinking volume becomes the paramount object of 
commerce instead of its beneficent instrument. Instead of mo- 
bilizing industry, it poisons and dries up itslifecurrents. It is 
the fruitful source of political and social disturbance. It foments 
strife between labor and other forms of capital, while itself hid- 
den away in security gorges on both. It rewards close-fisted 
lenders, and filches from and bankrupts enterprising borrowers. 
It circulates freely in the stock exchange, but avoids the labor 
exchange. It has in all ages been the worst enemy with which 
society has had to contend. 

The great and still continuing fall in prices in the United 
States has provos most disastrous to nearly every industrial en- 
terprise. The bitter experience of the last few years has been 
an expensive but most thorough teacher. It has taught capi- 
talists neither to invest in nor loan money on such enterprises, 
and justas ey ed it has taught business men not to borrow 
for the purpose of inaugurating or prosecuting them. Of thefew 
business enterprises now being successfully prosecuted, the 
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larger part are based on a monopoly secured either by patents 
or exceptional conditions. The business man has vered 
that the less active and enterprising he is the better he is off. 
The manufacturer avoids loss by damping down furnace fires 
and slowing down machinery. * * * 

The stockholders and s have suffered a vast shrink- 
age in the value of their property and in the volume of their 
traffic in rates of transportation, while their debts have re- 
mained nominally the same, but really increasing. In order to 
make their decreased receipts meet the interest on their bonds, 
they are forced to reduce their operating expenses to the lowest 
possible point. Their struggles seem to be in vain, and unless 
that system can be changed, which is making each dollar which 
they owe more valuable and at the same time causing a shrink- 
age in their business, and which is chaining labor and all other 
forms of capital to the chariot wheels of money capital, they 
will, one after another, be swallowed by the bondholders. In 
the end the stockholders will be entirely out of the account, and 
the contest will be between different c of bondholders, if 
that can be called a contest where victory is assured in advance 
to the liens which have priority. 

Farmers whose lands are not pied bcp and their employés 
who at least are insured against absolute want, best escape the 
evils of the times, but the prices of agricultural products must 
finally decline with the reduction in the number and means of 
the consumers.” 

This prediction, made by me in 1877, sixteen years ago, is amply 
verified by the enormous fall in the prices of wheat and cotton in 
the intervening period. 

The tendency of falling prices is to break down the vast di- 
versified interests of the country and to force a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of the pores into the one single industry 
of cultivating the soil. The United States, instead of continuin, 
a highly commercial and manufacturing nation, will, until fall- 
ing prices are checked, become more and more exclusively ag- 


ricultural and 
through falling 


toral. 

Securities have already become so impaired 

prices that loanable capital has fled affrighted from the newer 
and more ly settled sections of the country and accumu- 
lated in large amounts in the great financial centers, whose se- 
curities are more ample. The personal and property securities 
. of individuals have generally ceased to be available, except at 
the highest rates of interest or at ruinously low valuations. 
Money can be borrowed only upon such securities as bonds, which 
are based on the unlimited tax-levying power of the Govern- 
ment, or upon the bonds and stocks of first-class trunk lines of 
railroad corporations, whose freight and fare rates are practi- 
cally a tax upon the entire population and resources of the re- 
gions which they traverse and supply. The competition among 
capitalists to loan money on those more ample securities has be- 
come very keen, and such securities command money at unpre- 
cedentedly low rates. 

These low and lowering rates of interest, instead of denoting 
financial strength and industrial prosperity, are a gauge of in- 
creasing prostration. Large accumulations of money in finan- 
cial centers, instead of being caused by the overflow of a health- 
ful circulation, or even a proof of a sufficient circulation, are 
unmistakable evidence of a congested condition caused by a de- 
creasing and insufficient circulation. The readiness with which 
Government bonds bearing a very low rate of interest are taken, 
instead of showing that the credit of the Government has im- 
proved, is melancholy evidence of the prostrated condition to 
which industry and trade have been reduced.” 


EFFECT ON LABORERS OF SHRINKING MONEY-VOLUME. 


The worst effect, however, economically considered, of falling 
rices isnot upon existing property nor upon debtors, evil asitis, 
ut upon laborers whom it deprives of employment and cons 

to poverty, and upon society, which it deprives of that vast sum 
of wealth which . in the vigorous arms of the 
idle workman. A shri g volume of money transfers existing 
property unjustly, and causes a concentration and diminution of 
W. It also impairs the value of existing property by elimi- 
nating from it that important element of value conferred upon 
it by the skill, energy, and care of the debtors from whom it is 
wrested. But it does not destroy any existing property, while 
it does absolutely annihilate all the values producible by the 
labor which it condemns to idleness. * * * 

Money capital, labor, and other forms of capital are the w 
and woof of the economical system. Labor, eek pasa wit 
the forces of nature, is the source of all wealth, and to reach the 
highost degreeof effectiveness it must be classified through the 
aid of capital and supported by capital during the process of pro- 
duction and be measured and paid in money, each unit of which 


is a sight draft on all other forms of property, bearing a value in 
ts. Inorder that any coun- 


proportion to the number of such d 
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try may reach the maximum of material prosperity, certain con- 
ditions are indispensable. All its labor, assisted by the most ap- 

roved machinery and appliances, must be employed and the 
ruits of industry must be justly distributed. 

These conditions are only possible when capital is absolutely 
prove against violence and free from illegitimate legislative 

terference, and when the laborer is protected in his natural 
right to dispose of his labor in such manner as he may prefer. 
They are utterly impossible when the money stock is shrinking 
and the money value of property and servicesis declining. How- 
soever great the natural resources of acountry may Da honetan 

enial its climate, fertile its soil, ingenious, enterprising, and 
industrious its inhabitants, or free its institutions, if the volume 
of money is shrinking and prices are falling its merchants will 
beoverwhelmed with 3 its industries will be paralyzed, 
and destitution and distress prevail. 
SELF-INTEREST THE INDUCEMENT TO PRODUCTION, 

The instinct ofself-interestis the mainspring of industrial and 
commercial activity. It is the animaag motive alike of the 
capitalist and of the laborer, Without it, no labor would be 
performed nor would capital have an existence. If money 
capital is withdrawn from productive enterprises, it is from the 
apprehension of loss and from the same instinct of thrift through 
which it was acquired. It is natural that the money capitalist 
should exact from labor all he can in exchange for his money, 
and that the laborer should exact all the money he can in ex- 
change for his labor. What is known as the conflict between 
capital and labor is not so much a conflict between other forms 
of capital and labor as it is between money and labor. Indeed, 
the conflict between money and other forms of capital is as dis- 
tinctly marked and quite as severe as the conflict between 
money and labor, and in that conflict other forms of capital 
suffer fully as much as labor, the only difference being that they 
are better able to endure losses. 

„Other forms of capital must be constantly converted into 
money in order to pay wages and to meet other demands inci- 
dent to industrial enterprises. When the stock of money is 
shrinking and prices are falling, this conversion can only be 
made at rates continually growing more unfavorable, while at 
the same time the products of the labor for whose wages sacri- 
fices have been made are also undergoing a shrinkage of money 
value. Thus loss and sacrifice are encountered at every turn, 
and the owners of other capital than money shrink from the 
friction of exchange, withdraw from productive enterprises, 
and only exchange as much of their -property for money as will 
suffice to meet the necessary expenditures of living, which are 
reduced to the most economical level, as it is principal and not 
income which is being consumed. Little more labor will be em- 
ployed under these circumstances than is sufficient to support 
the owners of capital on this parsimonious basis, and as a conse- 

uence the labor market be overstocked and the competi- 
Bon between laborers will reduce wages to a starvation level. 

But during this period, when 3 being sacrificed to 
meet current necessities and laborers are being remitted to idle- 
ness and destitution, money fattens on the general disaster. 
Under any money system whatever, labor, money, and other 
forms of capital confront each other as opposing forces, each 
seeking through a natural instinct to secure as much as possible 
of the other’s in exchange. These forces, although always o 
erating against, are not necessarily injurious to each other. On 
the contrary, under a just money system they are not simply 
mutually corrective. e conflict between them is essential to 
the proper adjustment and harmonious working of all parts of 
the economical machinery. They are the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces of the industrial system. The equilibrium of all 
things is maintained through counterbalances. It is out of the 
action and counteraction of antagonistic forces that the harmo- 
nies of the universe are evolved. But under an unjust money 
system, under a system which through law or accident fails to 
regulate the quantity of moneyso as to prente theequilibrium 
between money and the other factors of production, the conflict 
between monsy and labor and other forms of capital becomes 
destructive and ruinous, 


MONEY EITHER IN SHRINKING OR UNDULY INCREASING VOLUME SEPARATES 
CAPITAL FROM LABOR. 


It is in the shadow of a shrinkingjvolume of money that dis- 
orders social and political gender and fester, that communism 
organizes, that riots threaten and destroy, that labor star ves, 
that capitalists conspire and workmen combine, and that the 
revenues of governments are dissipated in the employment of 
laborers or in the maintenance of increased standing armies to 
overawe them. The peaceful conflict which under a just money 
system is continually waged between money capital and labor, 
and which tends only to secure the rights of each and is essen- 
tial to the progress of society, is changed under a shrinking 
volume of money to an unrelenting war, threatening the de- 
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struction of both. Money, in either shrinking or unduly in- 
creasing volume, like a dissolving chemical, separates capital 
from labor. It is not against capital, but against the false finan- 
cial system that permits the volume of money to either shrink or 
unduly increase that the hostility of society should be aroused. 
“ Let labor and a aha be puton equal terms, so that idle capital 
will be as unfruitful as idle labor, and the conflict between them 
will cease to be destructive. An unjust money system produces 
an unnatural relation between labor, capital, and money, and 
the resulting evils can not be remeđied by special legislation on 
ticular cases, nor by general legislation abridging the natural 
rights of either. Such legislation would te futile and imperti- 
nent, destructive of that freedom of individual action so essential 
to progress, and subversive of the true interests of all classes of 
society, and would powerfully tend to the overthrow of free in- 
stitutions. The equitable adjustmentof thecorrelative demands 
of capital and labor can not be made through violence, and is 
utterly impossible through any legal or other contrivance, under 
any system that permits contraction or undue expansion of that 
great instrument which measures alike the e of the capi- 
talist and the labor of the workman. It is only through the 
action and counteraction of the antagonistic forces of capital and 
labor, automatically operating under a just money system, that 
equity and harmony can be evolved. 

The very same reasons which make capitalists refuse to ex- 
change money, whose command over property is increasing, for 
property, whose command over money is decreasing, also make 
them refuse to exchange it for labor for the production of prop- 
erty. In acommercial sense, industrial enterprises are never 
undertaken nor carried on except with the hope and expectation 
of gain. This expectation, unless under exceptional conditions, 
fall markets destroy. While capitalists for these reasons 
can not afford to invest money in productive enterprises, still 
less can anybody afford to borrow money for such investments 
at any rate of interest, however low, and but little money is be- 
ing now borrowed, except for purely speculatives ventures, or 
to supply personal and family wants, or to renew old obliga- 
tions. Money withdrawn from circulation and hoarded in con- 
sequence of falling prices, although neither paying wages nor 
serving to exchange the fruits of industry, nor performing any 
of the true functions of money, is nevertheless not unproduc- 
tive. It may not be earning interest, but it is enriching its 
owner through an increase of its own value, and that, too, with- 
out risk and at the expense of society. 

EFFECT OF MONETARY CONTRACTION TO GIVE PROFIT TO OWNERS OF IDLE 
0 . 


If this were not the case, and if money were, while idle, losing 
a little in value instead of gaining, or if it simply held its own, 
it would be constantly diminished to the extent of the necessary 
expenditures of its owners, who, under such conditions, would 
be impelled by every instinct of thrift toseek for revenue through 
its employment in productive enterprises. The peculiar effect 
of a contraction in the volume of money is to give profit to the 
owners of unemployed money, through the . he err of its 
purchasing power, by the mere lapse of time. It is falling prices 
that robs labor of employment and precipitates a conflict between 
it and money capital, and it is the appreciating effect which a 
shrinkage in the volume of money has on the value of money 
that renders the contest an unequal one, and gives to money 
capital decisive advantage over labor and over other forms of 
capital invested in industrial enterprises. 

Idle machinery and industrial appliances of all kinds, instead 
of being productive of profit, are a source of loss. They con- 
stantly deteriorate through rust and waste. They can not es- 
cape the assessor and tax-gatherer, as the bulk of money does, 
and must pay extra insurance when idle. Labor, unlike money, 
can not be hoarded. The day’s labor unperformed is so much 
capital lost forever to the laborer and to society. It being his 
only capital, his only means of existence, the laborer can not 
walt on better times for better wages. Absolute necessity forces 
him to dispose of it on any terms which the owners of money 
may dictate. These are the conditions which surround the la- 
borer throughout the commercial world to-day. The labor of 
the past is enslaving the labor of the present. Atleast that po 
tion of the labor of the t which has been crystallized into 
money is enabled through a shrinkage of its volume and while 
lying idle in the hands of its owners to increase its command 
over present labor and over all forms of property, and to trans- 
form vast numbers of honest and industrious workmen into 
tramps and beggars. R 

SUCH EFFECT FATAL TO LABOR. 

„These laborers must make their wants conform to their di- 
minished earnings. They must content themselves with such 
things as are absolutely essential to their existence. Consump- 
tion is therefore constantly shrinking toward such limits as ur- 
gent necessities require. Prođuction, which must be confined 
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to the limits indicated by consumption, is constantly tending 
toward its minimum, whereas its appliances built up under 
more favorable conditions, are sufficient to supply the maximum 
of consumption. Thus idle labor, idle money, idle machinery, 
and idle capital stand facing each other and stagnation spreads 
wider and wider. The future affords no hope or prospect of im- 
5 except through a change in financial policies. Prices 

ve been persistently falling meng Bins the world since 1873, 
and as fast and as far in specie-paying countries as elsewhere. 
If the policy of chaining the industry and commerce of the world 
to a single metal be persisted in by the United States, Germany, 
and the other European countries acting in concert with them, 
money must still rise in value and prices must continue to fall. 

The depression in productive industry will become more 
deathly, and the number of idle laborers will indefinitely mul- 
tiply. The loss which this country sustains by reason of the 
enforced idleness of laborers who, although idle, must still in 
some scanty way be supplied with food, clothing, and shelter, is 
in the aggregate very groar * * * Contrasted with the 
startling sum thus annually lost through the shrinkage of money 
and falling prices, the amount which could by any possibility be 
lost in a generation through fluctuations in the relative values 
of gold, silver, and paper money would weigh as mere dust in 
the balance. If to this loss be added that caused by the nonem- 
ployment of productive machinery and appliances, the aggre- 
gate becomes appalling. 

"Tne average stocks of nearly all commodities are at no time 
sufficient for more than a few months’ consumption. Without 
constant reproduction mankind would soon be stripped of all 
their movable possessions. No more fatal blow, therefore, could 
be directed against the economical machinery of civilized life 
than one against labor, and that blow can be most effectively de- 
livered through a policy which strikes down prices. If all debts 
in this country had been doubled by an act of legislation, it 
would have been a far less calamity to the debtor and to the 
country than the increase in their real burden already caused by 
a contraction in the volume of money, and infinitely more dis- 
astrous in every sense than an unjust increase in the burden of 
debt in the universal stagnation of industry and commerce re- 
sulting from the same cause. The doubling of debts would have 
left the productive forces unimpaired, while falling prices are 
sapping them insidiously and fatally. Nations have often ex- 
hibited an astonishing capacity for sustaining and repairing the 
destruction of great and protracted wars. 

The explanation of this will be found in the fact that their pro- 
ductive forces have at such times continued vigorous and active. 
Armies in barracks and on parade are as essentially nonproducers 
as when actively engaged, and a considerable proportion of the 
additions made to armies in times of war are recruited from the 
ranks of nonproducers. England was never more prosperous 
than during the Napoleonic wars. The Northern and Western 
States of this Union were never more prosperous than during 
the civil war, and for some time afterward. So long as all the 
productive forces are active almost any burden can be borne. 
The debts of the country, great as they are, would scarcely weigh 
as a feather if all its labor were employed. Indeed, this country 
could better afford, in an economical view, tosupport one million 
of soldiers in the field than to support the army of men whom 
falling prices have conscripted into the ranks of nonproducers.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator object toa question right 
there? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator refer to the army of unem- 
ployed that has ap d since the present panic or before? z 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I refer to it as a greater or a lesser 
army, which, though of varying numbers, has always been large, 

and has been in existence in this ogay ever since 1873. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I pappor that 
beginning with the resumption of 1 ents in 1879 and 
continuing on until the present condition o ings arose, under 
the threat, as I think, of a coutinuance of the purchases ofsilver 
under the silver-purchase law, there has never been any period 
of the world or any ps of the world that found labor so univer- 
sally and so profitably employed, as has been the case in the 
United States during that period, from 1879 to the beginning of 
the present year. 


THE CONTRACTION AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. That remark makes it desirable for 
me to state more particularly the way in which a fall oprea op- 
erates. In considering the causes which create general distress, 
the advocates of the gold standard appear to think that there is 
no connection between cause and effectunless the effect operates 
concurrently with the cause. Yet any impartial mind can trace 
the great panic of 1873 to causes having their genesis in con- 
ditions whose operation began in 1865. When, in that year, 
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saw the two millions of men constituting the 
armies of the North and South withdrawn from fields of destruc- 
tion to enter fields of production, it was believed that universal 


the coun 


prosperity would bless this reunited le. 

We had not yet come to consider the tremendous influence 
which money, that great instrumentality of production and ex- 
change, exercises upon the fortunes of a poops and what infi- 
nite care should be exercised to see that its quantity increases 
pari passu with population and demand. We had not come to 
realize that such an increase is an indispensable necessity to 
utilizing all the hours and moments of a peoples and keeping 
every man employed. In April, 1865, ten ons of a popula- 
tion that had not been using the money of the Union were added 
to the 24,000,000 which formed the population of the Northern 
States, without a dollar of money being added with which to do 
their business. That fact alone was equivalent to an enormous 
contraction of the currency. 

It was a demand made by 10,000,000 of people of the same race 
and blood and of the same energetic and aspiring ition as 
those of the population to which they were added. ose 10,- 
000,000 found themselves without a dollar of money. The money 
volume that had been sufficient to do the business of only 24,000,- 
000 people had to do the business of 34,000,000—a contraction of 
33 cent. Instead of prices rising or even remaining firm— 
instead of the country becoming more prosperous—as was to be 
expected when these enormous armies were disbanded, times 
began to grow harder, as every man now living who was then of 
age can remember. 

Now, as I have already stated, whenever prices show a tendency 
to fall, all the forces of society are en in hol them up. 
Every man who has property says to himself, I not sell 
my eee Boost the prices ruling to-day. A year ago I could 
have got a better price for it, and things must improve.” Thus 
moved by faith and anpe, men hold on to their property, rather 
than sell at a reduced figure. 

At the close of the war private debt among the people was 
less sopia than at any other period in the history of the 
country. y 1873 the whole framework of business was honey- 
combed with debt. Property in every direction was mortgaged. 

THE BURNING UP OF GREENBACKS, 


Asif the contraction to which I have referred were not enough, 
we find that in 1866, during the Administration of Andrew John- 
son, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, commenced 
destroying the money upon whose volume the prices of all com- 
modities and property depended. He entirely ignored the fact 
that at the close of the war an enormous demand had arisen for 
money, with no increase in the supply, and that by degrees the 
10,000,000 people of the South were drawing on the North for 
money to pay for cotton, tobacco, sugar, and everything else 
which the South could sell to the North. Thus the whole coun- 
try, with its 34,000,000 people, was compelled to do all its busi- 
ness with the same volume of money that had formerly been suf- 
ficient for 24,000,000 only. So when the crisis came the weakest 
link in the chain broke and all fell to the ground. Then we were 
told that it was on account of the previous inflation. 
5 S. Will my friend object to an interruption just 

ere 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have not quite got to the pent of 
my answer to the Senator's first question. Everything collapsed. 

e banks of New York and the other great money centers, not 
caring to what extent the prices of property declined in the di- 
rections in which production was going on, gave no heed what- 
ever to the complaints of the people and the cries of distress 
from all sections of the country. But the moment stocks began 
to fall in the New York mårket there came a demand from the 
banks upon the executive department of the Government to is- 
sue some $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 of greenbacks to relieve the 
situation. They never think the situation demands or deserves 
redress until the prices of the gambling securities in which they 
deal become affected. 

Then followed for yearsa condition of a misery am 
the producers of the country. As I have already explained, 
while the volume of money is contracting the fall of prices is 
always greater than ee ee of the decrease in the yol- 
ume of money would y warrant, for the very simple reason 
that owing to the instinct of thrift, when people find the univer- 
sal trend of prices of 777 2 and commodities to be downward 
and that the money unit is rising in value the hoarding of money 
begins. Money, in other words, is withdrawn from use, its 
owners occupying a watchful and expectant attitude. But while 
from this cause prices fall lower than they otherwise would, yet 
at such periods almostanything that will ire hope may cause 
a rise in prices. Whenever people who have hoarded their 
money believe that bottom prices have been reached and that it 
is gain safe to invest in business, they will do so. 


I recollect very distinctly when, in the year 1878. 
ous fall of prices brought the greenback to a level with gold 
and silver, and rendered really unnecessary a law for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. All that was needed was to let 
our population grow, as it was growing, at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum with the supply of money that we had. The 
increasing demand for money—the supply being stationary— 
brought each paper dollar up to a level with a dollar in specie, 
the more J- bocan ot the Treasury order giving to the 
greenbacks full legal-tender power by permitting the customs 
authorities to 2 them in payment of customs dues. 

Mr. CAREY. ill the Senator let me ask him a question 
there? Was it an injury to the country to have resumption at 
that time? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It was an injury to the country not 
to have 8 it with a volume of money sufficient to keep 
pace with the increase of population. 

Mr. CAREY. On the Senator’s own statement that would 
have prevented resumption at that time. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator think that equity 
between debtor and creditor, the universal employment of labor, 
and hope and happiness in the household are things of no possi- 
ble account, and that the resumption of specie payments was 
see, more important than to have an equitable volume of 
mone 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator has just described the sad condi- 
tion we were in at the time resumption took place, because of the 
fall of prices. Wasthere notimmediately after resumption good 
times in this country? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I was just stating when the Senator 
interrupted me, that always when the volume of money is de- 
creasing the instinct of thrift induces those who have money to 
hoard their money, to withdraw it from the channels of circula- 
tion, and that for that reason the percentage of the fall in prices 
is greater than the mere percentage of decrease of money. If, 
therefore, for any reason all the ple could be led to believe 
that times were going to be good, such belief would have the 
effect temporarily to draw out the hoarded money and this of 
itself would constitute an addition to the circulation, 

The general belief that the resumption of specie payments 
would bring prosperity had for a time that effect—an effect which 
was aided by the completion of the elevated railroads through 
the city of New York, so thatthe prices of property in the upper 
part of the city and the 3 suburbs 8 to rise. ose 
circumstances gave what was believed to be an assurance to men 
of enterprise and capital everywhere that there were going to be 
good times after resumption, much of the hoarded money was 

ut in circulation, and for about twoor three years we had some 
E But there has not been the degree of prosperity 
that Senators suppose. 

In 1890 I made an analysis of the official reports of the Massa - 
chusetts Labor Bureau, at a period when, as we were told, times 
were at their very best, and I found from those nonpartisan 
reports that an average of 10 per cent of the laborers were con- 
stantly out of employment. As labor is wellorganized in Massa- 
chusetts, what was true of that State must have been true of 
all other States of the Union. The Senator will find the actual 
figures in a speech which I had the honor to deliver in this 
Chamber in May, 1890. 

But even were all the people at work it could not be said that 
they were prosperous if they had to be content with the bare 
necessaries of life. Taking into consideration the inventions of 
our mechanics and the wealth which they create, they ought to 
beable to live much better than they do. Senators point to some 
time in the past and say that the people are oy better than they 
did then. Ofcourse they are. It would be as logical to point to 
the time when men lived in the savage state and assert that the 
should not now complain, inasmuch as their condition is muc 
better than it was in that remote age. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator please answer my question? 
It is all very nice of course to theorize about the savage and civ- 
ilized condition. Please state at what time in the history of 
this country the people were in a better condition, when pros- 
perity was more general among all people, than the period im- 
mediately following the resumption of specie payments? 

Piao ects of siden I 3 Senator hat imme- 

tely following the resumption payments, by reason 
of the liberation of money that had been hoarded, there was a 
sufficient volume for a couple of years and prices rose a little, 
but that spurt of comparative 3 did not last long. 
Prices resumed the falling process and we have had generally 
falling prices from that day to this. An accidental circum- 
stance created for a couple of years what by comparison might 
be called prosperous times. 


a continu- 


Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
make a suggestion at this- point? 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. In addition to the increase of bank circula- 
tion there were from 828,000, 000 to $30,000,000 silver dollars put 
in circulation and added along from year to year. 


BANK MONEY ELASTIC—IN THE WRONG DIRECTION, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, but that amount was wholly 
insufficient for increasing wants. There was another thing 
which happened. The Senator from Wyoming, I believe, is in 
favor of that elasticcurrency which the banksfurnish. Between 
1873 and 1879, when prices were falling, and when the stringency 
of the money market wasas sharply defined as at any period in the 
history of this country, when the distress was almost universal, 
when Federal troops to be called out to suppress hungry and 
starving workmen, the banks then showed how elastic their cur- 
rency could be—in the wrong direction. 

It was then made to diminish instead of being increased. Al- 
though everybody knew that the people wanted more money, 
because prices were falling, the banks withdrew their currency 
at the very time when they ought to have increased it. But 
after 1879, when prices were rising, and it was manifest that there 
was in circulation a larger volume of money, the banks commenced 
enormously toincrease their issues of notes. This sort of money, 
issued by corporations for their own profit, is always issued when 
it is not needed, and withdrawn when it is most needed. It was 
so then, and will always be so with bank notes. After the with- 
drawal came hard times. 

WORKMEN'S WAGES. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to another fact? He is a member of the Committee on 
Finance. Last year that committee was composed of those in 
favor of the unlimited coinage of silver, I think one member who 
was in favor of the issue of greenbacks and some who were in 
favor of discontinuing the coining of silver and the purchase of 
it. Some were in favor of a tariff for revenue only and some 
were in favor of a high protective tariff. That committee sub- 
mitted a report with no minority report to the effect. that wages 
had been generally rising in this country for a period of fort, 
years and that the same condition existed all over the world, 
while the pricesof the products of labor were going down. Now, 
is not that the best condition in a country, when wages go up 
and products go down? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It takes time to cover all features of 
a question. I have not yet reached in its order the question of 
wages, which I deal with fully later on. I will merely remark 
now that nothing favorable can be inferred from the rates of 
bh prevailing until one knows how many men are relegated 
to idleness by reason of falling prices and consequent lack of 
poni in business. Wages, however, I will say, are falling, as 

illustrated by the unprecedented strikes at present existing 
in England. ages are falling in all gold-standard countries. 

1 CAREY. The Senator says it is because of a shrinkage 
of money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. No man can doubt it who 
examines the situation and reflects upon it. 

Mr. CAREY. How brought about 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Brought about by a failure of the 
quantity of money toincrease in accordance with the increase 
of population and business. 

Mr. CAREY. There is not one man in ten in the United 
States of those who are discussing this question who believes 
the panic has been caused by a shrinkage of the money 
volume. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Of those who discuss it there is not 
ouo man in ten nor in twenty who investigates it. Men are 
prone to take for granted 3 they read in the gold- 
standard newspapers and everything they hear from gold-stand- 
ard orators, without making any investigation on their own 


rt. 
ate CAREY. I understand from the Senator’s ownstatement 
that the wages of the laborer has gone up, but his prediction for 
the future is that wages wil 50 down. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. e wages in all gold-standard coun- 
tries are now falling; they are being cut down everywhere. 

Mr. CAREY. I say according to the last official report we 
have, wages are rising and have been rising for forty years. 

Mr. JO of Nevada. We do not need official reports when 
we see men starving all around us, and starving in Great Britain 
and other gold-standard countries. Wedo not need official re- 
pore when no laboring man can put his hand on bread for his 


y at any hour of the day. 
Mr. CAREY. Weare not about the panic now, or the 
existing in the country. 


unnatural condition of thi 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Itisa perfectly natural condition of 
things and prevails, so far as laborers are concerned, in other 


countries also. A volume of money that does not keep pace with 


population and demand always ends in a panic. It brought 
the panic on here; it broughta panic on in Australia; it brought 
on conditions amounting to a c in England. The condition 
of the workingmen of Great Britain, as I shall show later, was 
never so bad as to-day. 

Mr. CAREY. Yet the report of the Senator's committee, the 
Finance Committee, made less than a year ago, went on to state 
that the prices of the laborer were higher in England and else- 
where in the world than heretofore—only a short year ago. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. For the number of men who have 
been retained at work, wages have at least not fallen, and in occu- 
penans in which labor is well organized have risen, owing to the 

movable determination of the labor organizations that wages 
should not be permitted to be reduced. That process, as I have 
said, could continue for a time, but with prices of products fall- 
ing wages can not continue rising, nor can they maintain any 
rise they may have secured. When the margin of protits is 
wiped out, wages can go no farther. So we see wages falling 
to-day in every gold-standard coma F: Falling prices simply 
mean the adjustment of prices and the ultimate adjustment of 
wages to the volume of money. 


REGARDING OUR CIRCULATION PER OAPITA. 


Mr. CAREY. I wish to state to the Senator that the volume 
of money in this country has not shrunk; that is, our per so 
ita. Ignorant men like myself, men who have no understand- 
ing. must take the offi reports of the Government as our 
guide, and not set our theories up over and above the official 
reports. The official reports show there wasa slight vagy ei, 
during Mr. Cleveland's first Administration—I think, 60 or 70 
cents. They show there was an increase during the last Ad- 
ministration of about $1.70. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Where did it come from? 

Mr. CAREY. I am not talking about where it came from. 
That is the official report. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I must have some . of how 
it arises or where it comes from. Let me say as on this point, 
that we have had official reports and official reports. They are 
made with various objects in view. If we are talking about the 
danger of gold leaying the country, and how necessary it is to 
issue bonds to increaseour gold reserve, then the gold stock in 
the country is very small; but if we undertake to show that 
there is not money enough to do the business of the country, 
then the gold stock is very large—in fact, there is plenty of it. 
It appears to depend entirely on the subject we are discussing as 
tc how much money we have in the country. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I understand the Senator to say the offi- 
cial reports are not reliable. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not depend upon them at all, 
neither does any other student. We know they are incorrect. 
I want to know where the money comes from. We know the 
amount of greenbacks, the amount of bank notes, the amount of 
Treasury notes issued; we know the amount of silver coined un- 
der the Bland law, and the amount of Treasury notes under the 
Sherman law. Weknow what all those additions mean. We 
know it as well as anybody in the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator’s information, then, is more relia- 
ble than that of the eee, Depor anen 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. e Senator may be to ac- 
cept any statement that is official, even if it be contrary to well- 
known facts, in order to carry out his theory, but I shall not do 


80. 

Mr. TELLER. For the benefit of the Senator from Wyoming 
I should like to give a little illustration of the worthless char- 
acter of the statistics we receive. The Treasury report put the 
amount of gold in England at $550,000,000, and has been putting 
it so for several years, while the statisticians of England have 
beenconsulting and debating and contesting the question whether 
it is not less than $400,000,000, and the Herschell committee the 
other day declared that it is 840, 000,000. Yet the Government 
of the United States has put it right along (although the Depart- 
ment has been criticized publicly for so doing) at $550,000,000, or 
over $100,000,000 more t the estimate of any man who pre- 
tends to any kind of information on the subject. Any man who 
has given any attention to the question knows that it has been 
for years rated by the Department at over $100,000,000 more 
ig it really is. And the same is the case with our own statis- 


cs. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We can never get at the proper solu- 
tion of this money question so long as intelligent men accept 
without investigation everything official“ that is told to them. 
Neither can the question be understood in any of its relations so 
long as men who are regarded by the country as authorities on 
the subject entertain the belief that one unit of money, of what- 
ever material com has any more effect upon prices of prop- 
any 


erty and commodities in the country than a money unit 
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other material; nor so long as men continue to talk of intrinsic“ 
value in money of any kind. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the i ary ee theory of 
money. I wish tosay, preliminarily, that I have heard no Sen- 
ator deny the scientific correctness of that theory; yet if it be 
ooops the so-called standard of gold is a standard of gross in- 
justice. 

THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF NONEY. 


Political economy, Mr. President, has been called The dis- 
mal science.” The most dismal branch of it, if men are to en- 
doavor to force conclusions to fit some preconceived theory with- 
out reference to principles, is that which relates to money. The 
persistent determination to make the whole science subordinate 
to the absurdities of the gold standard has operated like a West- 
inghouse brake on the progress of the civilized world. 

ut there is one principle of monetary science that, if held 
steadfastly in view, will constitute an unerring guide through 
what would otherwise be a path of inextricable difficulty. 

That principle is that the value of the unit of . in any 
country is determined by the numberof units in circulation. In 
other words the value of every dollar depends on the number of 
dollars out. 

The greater the number of dollars out, other things being 
equal, the less will be the value of each dollar; the fewer the 
number out, other things remaining the same, the greater the 
value of each—and this without any regard whatever to the ma- 
terial of which the dollars are oe This is the key to the 
financial situation in the United States. Much more; it is the 
key to the financial situation in every land. Without this key 
it is in vain that the student attempts to unlock the door leading 
to the Arcanum of monetary knowledge. Unlike many of the 
locks made by man, the lock on that door is unpickable. The 
household of science is one that thieves can not break through 
and steal. He who would enter must first find the key. With 
this key in hand, the most secret recesses may be explored with 
confidence. Without it, the student travels in a circle—return- 
ing, after much labor, to the point from which he started upon 
his journey. Like one in a maze, when mostconfidently expect- 
ing to find his way out, he but sees himself coming up against 
impassable barriers. 

To the possessor of this theory and of an impartial mind, that 
is to say, a mind in search of truth for truth's sake, there is no 
phenomenon of industry, of commerce, or of finance that is not 
accounted for. With it, all facts in the monetary world har- 
monize. All the teachings of history illustrate its force. It 
has therefore for oe both reason and experience. It re- 
solves all doubts; unriddles all enigmas; makesclear that which, 
without it, would be an insoluble problem of political economy. 
But in order to receive all the benefits of truth, men must not 
approach the investigation with a predetermination to prove 
some special theory. The truth is always its own justification. 

No Senator will rise in his place and deny that, other things 
being equal, the value of each unit of money in a country de- 

nds on the total number of units forming the monetary circu- 

tion of that country. No Senator will attempt to deny that, all 
other things remaining the same, the prices of property and 
commodities in a country are regulated by the number of units 
constituting the monetary circulation of the country; and by the 
„number of units“ I mean, of course, for this country the num- 
ber of dollars, for France the number of francs, for Great Britain 
the number of pounds sterling, ete. 

The quantitative theory, Mr. President, is not new. In the 
third century of the Christian era the Roman jurisconsult Paulus 
gave a description of money which indicates the acceptance at 
that early period of the principle of quantity as that to which 
the money unit owed its value. I invite special attention to this 
clear cut statement: 


The origin of buying and selling— 


Says Paulus— 
goes back to barter. Primitively, there was no money. One thing was not 
called “merchandise” and the other price,“ but every one. according to 


his needs, and accord to his circumstances, bartered things useless to 
him for those which would be useful to him; for it often happens that what 
one has too much of another lacks. But, as it would not always or easil 
— that you had what I should have wished for, and that, conversely, 
had what you wished to obtain, choice was made of a material which, on Oe 
declared forever legal value, would obviate the difficulties of barter by means 
of a quantitative equation. And this material, stamped in the corner by the 

tate, circulates with a power which it derives not from the substance but from 
the quantity. Since that time, of the things thus exchanged one is called mer- 
chandise, and the other is called price. 


This description was deemed worthy to be incorporated in the 
Pandects of Jus „compiled and promulga in the sixth 
century, thus demonstrating that the lapse of three hundred 
years had not rendered itobsolete. Itisassound to-day asit was 
when first written. 
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John Locke, in his Considerations, relating to the value of 
money, said: 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the kingdom 
in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 
things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in 
them only. Butif you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in 
traffic in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 


Locke further said: 


The value of money in any one country is the present quantity of the cur- 
rent money in that country in proportion to the present trade. 
David Hume, the historian, says: 

It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the money in 
circulation in any country which determines what portion of that quantity 
shall exch; for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of that 
country. It is the proportion between the circulating money and the com- 
modities in the market which determines the price. 

Ficthe says: 

If the quantity of purchaseable articles increases, while the quantity of 
mony rem: the same, the value of the money increases in the same ra- 
tio; if the quantity of money in while the quantity of purchaseable 


creases, 
maoa remains the same, the value of the money decreases in the same 
ratio. 


Jame3 Mill, in his treatise on Political Economy, says: 
And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is in- 
creased or diminished, other th: remaining the same, in that same = 


pranon the value of the whole and of every part is recipr 
or 


John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 
The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversel 


uantity; e increase of quantity lowering the value, and eve: 
tion raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent, z * 


And again, as I have already quoted in connection with my 
remarks on cost of production, Mr. Mill says: 
Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act 


upon the value of money, except just in pro on as they increase or di- 
minish its quantity. 8 5 


Ricardo (Reply to Bosanquet) says: 
The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 


That commodities would rise or fall in pas in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of money I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 


Ricardo further says: 
There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however de- 
based a coinage may become, it will preserve its mint value; that is to say, 


it will in circulation for the [so-called] intrinsic value of the bullion 
which it ought to contain, provided it be not in too great abundance. 


John Stuart Mill again says: 

We have seen, however, that even in the case of metallic currency the 
immediate agency in determining its value is its quantity.—Principles of 
Political Economy, volume I, page 89. 7 

William Huskisson (The Depreciation of the Currency, 1819) 
says: 

Ifthe quantity of gold in a country whose currency consists of gold should 
be increased in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles and the 
demand for them remaining the same, the value of any giren commodity 


measured in the coin of that country would be increased the same pro- 
portion. 


Sir James Graham says: 

The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity; the supply of 
commodities remaining the same. 

Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

If the value of all other commodities, in relation to gold, rises and falls as 


their quantities diminish or increase, the value of gold in relation to com- 
modities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or increased. 


Prof. De Colange, in the American Cyclopedia of Commerce, 
article ‘‘ Money,” says: 

The rate at which money exchanges for other things is determined by its 
guau. sse Sup the amount of trade and mode of circulation 
to re’ stationary, if the quantity of money be increased its value will 
fall and the price of other commodities will rtionately rise,as the lat- 
ter will then exc against a greater amount of money; if, on the other 
uantity of money be reduced, its value will be raised, and prices in 
correspon: degree diminished, as commodities will then have to be ex- 
changed for a less amount of money. * è * In whatever degree, there 
the quantity of money is increased or diminished, other th remaining 
the same, inthat same portion the value of the wholeand of every part is 
reciprocally diminished or increased. 

Says Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge University: 

The exchange value of any particular coin will vary in exactly inverse ra- 
tio to the variations in quantity of the aggregate.—Principles oj Political 
Economy, page 251. 

So absolutely clear are the leading writers that the value of 
money unit is, in every case, other things being equal, deter- 
mined by the number of units out, and does not depend on the ma- 
terial of which the money msy te composed, that they have not 
the slightest hesitation asserting that the rule applies even 
to uncovered paper money, so that the value of every dollar of 

old and silver in circulation is diminished or increased, accord- 


t 


as its 
u- 


ing as the quantity of paper money is increased or diminished; 
and reciprocally as to all of these, the increase in the number of 
dollars of either kind diminishing the value of each dollar of the 
others, while the decrease in the number of either increases the 
value of each of the others, without the slightest regard what- 
ever to the material of which either of the dollars is composed. 
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If this be so, if the value of the unit of money depends not on 
the material of the dollars but on their quantity, what becomes 
of the gold standard? If this be so, inasmuch as silver has been 
utilized as money since the dawn of creation, why abandon it 
now, unless Senators are pre d to abandon the automatic sys- 
tem altogether? If we must, by legislation, compel a change in 
the value of money (for that is what this measure means), why 
legislate so that it can change in one direction only, and 
the direction which is always favorable to the classes that lend 
money and live idly on their incomes—the direction most inju- 
rious to society, most fatal to industry, most narcotizing to en- 


ergy? 
Prot. Stanley Jevons, in his work on Money and Mechanism 
of Exchange, says; 

There is plenty of evidence to prove that an inconvertible paper money, if 
carefully ted in quantity, can retain its full value. Such was the case 
wit the Bank of England notes for several years after the suspension of 
8 e Ly aeta in 1797, and such is the case with the present notes of the 

an k 0 9 


In his pro for an economic and secure currency, the great 
authority, Ricardo, himself a most acute dealer in money, says: 


A well ated peper currency is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I should great Ae tif prejudice should induce us to return to a sys- 
tem of less utility. eintroduction of the precious metals for the p 

of money may with truth be considered as one of the most N Stops 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of the civilized life; but 
it is no less true, that with the advancement of knowledge and science, we 
discover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from 
the employment to which, during a less enlightened period, they had been 
so advantageously applied. 


The distinguished economist and editor, Mr. J. R. McCulloch, 
in commenting on the principles of money laid down by Ricardo, 


Says: 

Heexamined thecircumstances which determine the value of money, * * + 
and he showed that + + its value will depend on the extent to which 
it may be issued com with the demand. is a principle of great im- 


portance, for it shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to a currency, and 
that, provided the supply of paper notes declared to be a legal tender be sufi- 
ciently limited, their Value may be maintained on a par with the value of 
gold, or raised to any higher level. If. therefore, it were practicable to de- 
vise a plan for preserving the value of paper on a level with that of gold, 
without making it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, the 
heavy expense of a metalliccurrency would be saved. 
It a , therefore, that if there were security that the power of issuing 
paner money would not be abused; that is, if there were perfect security for 
ts being issued in such quantities as to rve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulat commodities nearly equal, the precious metals might be 
entirely dispe with, not only as a ating medium, but also as a 
standard to which to refer the value of paper. 


Lord Overstone also admits that irredeemable paper money 
can, by a proper limitation of its issues, be kept at par with gold. 
In adopting a paper circulation— 


- 


He says— 
We must 3 depend for a maintenance of its due value upon the 
adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the regulation of its amount. 


Supporting this view we find also that Alexander Baring, in 
his evidence before the secret committee of the House of Lords 
in 1819, said: 

Thereduction of paper would produce all those effects which arise from 
the reduction in the amount of the money in any country. 

An early and distinguished authority in our own country, Mr. 
Gallatin, said: 


Ifin a country which wants and 
millions of dollars, a paper currency 


sses a metallic currency of sevent 
to the same amount should be substi- 
tuted, the 3 lions in gold and silver, vane no longer wanted for 
that purpose, be exported, and the returns may be converted into a pro- 
ductive capital and add an equal amount to the wealth of the country. 
When we know that these are views of the leading writers— 
all uniting in the assertion that that which determines the value 
of money is the quantity, not the material—it must excite our 
special wonder that Senators propose to destroy silver as money 
of final payment, or to repeal a law which by its slight addition 
to the quantity of money has at least tended to maintain, in some 
degree, among us the equities of time contracts and deferred 
payments. hen Senators know that all great projects in this 
untry, on which the employment of labor depends, are based 
upon the prices of commodities, and that when those prices are 
constantly falling workingmen must be relegated to idleness, 
that every debt must be paid in a döllar of increasing value, to 
the ruin of merchants ae 
rises inwhich labor should be employed, itis incomprehensible 
ow they can advocate the establishment in this country of a 
gold standard, or of any standard except such as will furnish a 
sufficient volume of money for the business of the people. 
With reference to Ricardo, it is to be borne in mind that his 
rofession was that of stockbroker. Hence we must make al- 
owance for his desire to maintain the gold standard—knowing, 
as he very well knew, that the gold standard meant a certain 
level of prices for commodities—that is to say, that it did not 
mean the possession of gold, but the ability of money-lenders, 
creditors, and the idle aristocracy and income classes of Great 
Britain to obtain all the comforts and luxuries of life at a level 


of the projectors of industrial enter-. 


of prices getting constantly lower, for, if by those means, work- 

men were relegated to idleness, those idlers felt themselves not 

1 responsible. Their inquiry was: AmI my brother’s 
eeper? 

In a paragraph of the twenty-seventh chapter of his work on 
Political Economy, Ricardo makes the b statement that a 
nation may be on the gold standard without having a solitary 
dollar of gold within its entire territory, provided only that, 
whatever may be the form of its money, the number of the units 
of that money shall not exceed the number of gold units which, 
if the country used gold money, would be its distributive por- 
tion of the gold of the world. That 8 is, of course, 
fixed by the general range of prices. Ricardo’s statement is: 

A currency is in its most perfect state when it consists wholly of 2 oa 
money, but of paper money of an equal value with the gold which it pro- 
fesses to represent. The use of paper instead of gold 

He continues— 


substitutes the cheapest in place of the most expensive medium, and en- 
ables the country, without loss to any individual, to exchange all the gold, 
which before it used for this Durpose for raw materials, utensils, and food— 
by the use of which both its wealth and its enjoyments are increased. 


It will be remembered that on Saturday I demonstrated, by 
citations from the leading writers that money has no value what- 
ever except value inexchange—purchasing power—and that when 
the term value of money” is used, it means only purchasing 
power and not any value, which, for oono ny purposes, might 
attach to the material of which itis composed. 

By limiting its quantity— 

Ricardo says— 
its value in exchange— 

Which, as I have said, is the only value that money has— 
is as great as an equal denomination of coin, or of bullion in that coin. 


And he very properly adds: 


There is no poins more important in issuing paper money than to be fully 
Se ES with the effects which follow from the principle of limitation of 
quantity. 


Of course there is no point more important than that. The 
principle of limitation of quantity is of the very essence of the 
value of money, of whatever material it may be composed. 

If money were unlimited in quantity it would have no value 
whatever. Nothing has value that is unlimited in quantity. If, 
instead of sand, the ocean beach were strewn with gold dust, it 
would have no value whatever as a commodity; yet if that gold 
dust were taken up and coined into pieces of money, the number 
of such pieces being limited, they would have value precisely as 
gold pieces have value to-day. And, on the other hand, as Adam 
Smith says, if gold should reach a certain degree of scarcity, the 
slightest bit of it might become as valuable as a diamond. 

Ricardo, leaving no form of the statement untouched, recurs 
to the subject by making the following remark: 

th inciples it will be seen thut it is not necessary that er mo 
should 5 i specie to secure its value; it is only rowed ai > that ita 


3 should be regulated according to the value of the metal which is 
eclared to be the standard. 


If it is not necessary for 1 money, in order to be of equal 
value with gold money, to be payable or “redeemable” in gold, 
how can it be asserted that silver money, in order to maintain 
its value in relation to gold, should be redeemable in that 
metal ? 

Prof. Fawcett, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

In discussing the laws of price, the principle was established that general 
prices Copong upon the quantity of money in circulation com with the 
wealth which is Donas anc sold with money, and also upon the frequency 
with which this wealth is bought and sold before it is consumed. If more 
wealth is produced and an increased quantity of wealth is bought and sold 
for money, general prices must decline unless « larger quantity of money is 
brought into circulation, 


When Prof. Fawcett says that general prices must decline 
unless a larger quantity of money is brought into circulation,” 
he is but stating in another form of phrase that the value of 
money increases as its ae diminishes. This is the quan- 
titative theory. Prof. Fawcett further says: 


The amount of money required to be kept in circulation depends upon the 
amount of wealth which is exchanged for money. Hence, ceteris paribus, 
the amount of money ought to increase as the population and wealth of a country 
advance.—Political Economy, page 371. 


If the amount should be increased, surely the increase must be 
an increase of the quantity. 

Mr. N. A. Nicholson, of Oxford, in his Science of Exchanges, 
says: 

Whatever substance may be used as currency, an excessive quantity of it 
(more than is required by the wants of the community) necessarily causes a 
diminution oi its purchasing power. 

To show that even gold is subject to the same law of quantity, 
Mr. Nicholson asks: 


Could a currency, then, consisting entirely of the best gold coin only, be 
depreciated? 
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To which he replies: 

vented, the —— 9 . what wae Te. 

uired by the wants of the community, and its purchasing power would 
inish in the same proportion. 

What Mr. Nicholson means by the wants of the community“ 
is the amount of money necessary to sustain prices at the inter- 
national level. 

Earl Grey, writing to Mr. Grenfell, one of the governors of 
the Bank of England, and referring to Ricardo, says: 

I would remind you (though it is hardly necessary to do so) that in his 
admirable pam t on this subject, he (Ricardo) has shown the value of 
paper money issue. by the authority of the state to depend upon its amount 
as compared to the wants of the state in which it circulates. No one, I be- 
lieve, now doubts this to be true, and experience has proved that inconvert- 
Ole paper money will circulate not oniy without ‘ion, but even at a 

mium if the issues are sufficiently limited.—[Letter from Earl Grey, 
ted May 31. 1881. Quoted in The Bimetallie troversy, by Gibbs & 
Grenfell, page 100. 

Prof. Shields Nicholson, of Edinburgh, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for December, 1880, states that every econo- 
mist of repute since Ricardo’s time has been an advocate of the 
quantitative theory of money. 

Even a so-called debased coinage—that is, a coinage, each 
piece of which contains a smaller quantity of metal than the law 
prescribes—wil! maintain itself at par provided the total number 
of coins put in circulation be not too large. On this point, as I 
have shown, Ricardo says, that in circulation such coins will pass 
for the quantity of metal they ought to contain, provided they 
be not in too great abundance.” 

With reference to this relation of quantity, and to the abso- 
lute necessity of an increase of money pari passu with the de- 
mands for it, Prof. Perry, of Williams College, says: 

; multipl and ex $ 
e eee 
ume of money. Frinciples of Political Page 400. 

With regard to the irredeemable paper notes of the Bank of 
England, issued on the suspension of specie payments in 1797, 
Prof. Perry says: 

tiously t ed 
after the suspension, Which proves that when Governinent possess the mo, 

: 7 — S perch — niari os 5 oe 
— by sufficiently limiting its quantity carry il above par. = 

How do gold-standard Senators, who talk of a sixty-cent dol- 
lar, explain the fact of a one-cent paper pound-sterling 
at par with gold, or even at a premium over gold, without a 
penny’s worth of gold existing in the entire kingdom? I sup- 

they will say the notes were sustained by the ‘ credit of 

e government.” Then,whydid the credit of the government 
allow the notes later on, when they were issued in larger quantity, 
to depreciate in value? z 

All these great authorities agree, as I have shown, that the 
quantitative theory of money is correct, and that, instead of 
applying merely to gold, it applies to all money without dis- 

mination or distinction of material. 

Upon what principle of justice or wisdom, then I ask, can 
Senators advocate the repeal of a law which permits the con- 
tinued utilization of silver, which has been money throughout 
all time? Why dothey wish to repeal a bill which not only 
does not give too much money, but which, as is shown by the 
persistent fall of prices of commodities in the country, has not 
supplied even enough money for the wants of our people? The 
value of the notes issued under that law, instead of becoming 
less as time hus ela , has become greater, showing, as I have 
e that there have not been too many of them ed, but 
too few. 

Lhave heard no authorities cited by Senatorson the other side. 
They prefer to be authorities themselves. They can not invoke 
in behalf of their contentions either the facts of history, or the 
works of leading political economists or 3 in any coun- 

of the world. The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE] by his resolution to hibit the reading of speeches 
wished us to understand that it is better to deliver speeches on this 
uestion extemporaneously and without that thoughtful prepara- 
tion to which so great a subject is entitled. I have heard no at- 
tempt to deny the pvopositions or postulates that we have laid 
down. We on ourside are subject to the derision of all the gold- 
standard newspapers; even the cranks of the country are en- 
couraged to suppress“ us; but, most remarkable circumstance, 
neither in the press nor in the Senate do we read or hear any an- 
swer toourarguments. We stand here for the prosperity of our 
country; for the welfare of all its people. We stand here advo- 
cating the wisdom, the duty,and the policy of havinga reasonable 
incre se in the volume of our money, an increase sufficient to 
maintain undisturbed the range of prices of the products of in- 


dustry. 
Until this is 1 we shall constantly see willin, 
workers relegated to idleness, owing to want of profit in busi- 


ness. We shall see the producers of the country looted by the 
money-lenders, who will receive the unearned incrementon every 
contract, every bond, and every mortgage. Until thisisaccom- 
plished, and the quantity of money keeps sate with demand, the 
real emancipation of man will not be uchieved. Then only will 
the spiritual be fully enabled to take possession of the material. 
Then only shall we see every department of society advancing 
in intellectuality and in spirituality, for neither men nor women 
can ever become truly spiritual while engaged in a feverish hunt 
for the absolute necessaries of life. 


AS TO REGULATION OF QUANTITY. 


Mr, CAREY. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask 
him how he would regulate the quantity? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will reply to the Senator. In order 
that I may do so 3 let me very briefly recapitulate 
the factors that enter into the question. In a condition of civ- 
ilization dependent, as ours is, upon a system of almost infinite 
subdivision of labor, there is no human being who by his own 
efforts can supply even one of his own wants—none who can con- 
tribute more than a fragment of the labor necessary to the pro- 
duction of any one article n to life or tocomfort. The 
agriculturist may be said to come nearest to independence, but 
in the present day even he must depend largely upon machinery, 
so that he is practically subject to the rule I have indicated. 

The production of food, clothing, and all the other indispen- 
sable necessaries, to say nothing of comfo-ts or luxuries of life, 
now depends upon the na Ari of a number of persons each 
of whom has uired 8 in the manipulation of a particular 
process or m e. For example, taking the case of a shoe as 
a familiar illustration, after the leather and other findings have 
been supplied, there are required sixty-four separate processes 
to produce the shoe. This makesef each person engaged in the 
work of manufacture but a fraction of a tradesman—but the 
one-sixty-fourth part of a shoemaker. He can, asI have said, 
supply, with his own labor, not even one of his wants. The 
most that he can do is to contribute a small fraction of the 
effort necessary to the production of any one article which 
he needs. Hence, in order to render his own labor effective in 
the supplying of his wants, it is absolutely indispensable that he 
shoul ve epoca apse 4 with which all wants can be supplied— 
someth through which or by which to supplement his own 
efforts and his own products by the efforts and products of other 
men, and through and by which the products of the labor of 
other men can be effectively demanded, and in response to which 
they will without fail be instantly mappia, Withoutsome means 
of thuscommanding the efforts of o —of resolving and trans- 
muting our own labor and its products at will, and at any mo- 
ment, into the labor and products of other 8 as 
we know it could not exist for one day. 

No man but a beggar makes a demand directly for a coat, a 
hat, a shoe, or anything else that he wants. Every man wor 
in his own vocation, and from his labor or the products of his 
labor, obtains money. With this money he can demand and 
command the efforts and the ucts of the labor of other men. 
This, as I have already stated, makes the demand for money ur- 
gent and incessant. But this demand is not a demand for gold 
except in so far as gold is money. If gold were not money it 
would represent a demand but for one thing—a metal, which, as 
a metal, serves but a 5 and inconsequential purpose in the 
economy of life. Asa metal it would supply but one want—the 
desire for decoration; and that want, in comparison with all the 
material wants of life—how insignificant! at does it supply 
as ee Money supplies all wants, and therefore for gold as 
money there is an importunate and unceasing demand. 

Mr. CAREY. How with silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is the same with silver. Silver 
money enables men to suppiy every want, not because it is silver, 
but because itis money. There being, as I have said, no sub- 
stitute for money, however dear it may become—however much 
its command over commodities increases—it must be obtained, 
to meet maturing obligations, to save men from bankruptcy, and 
to purchase the necessaries and comforts of life. The demand 
for all necessaries and comforts is made by people. Were there 
no people there would be no need of money or anything else. 
As population increases there will be an increased demand for 
money. It makes no difference what the number of dollarsmay 
be with which a population starts on its career; when prices of 
commodities and property become adjusted to that number of 
dollars and thousands of millions of dollars of debtsare contracted 
on the basis of those prices, the duty of the statesman is to see 
that equity and justice are not violated 8 changes in the 
quantity of the circulating medium by which those debts are 


measured. 
ven population has become accustomed to a certain 


When a 
quantity of money, to which all prices have become adjusted, if 
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the population increase at the rate of 2 percent there will surely 
be needed 2 per cent more food, 2 per cent more clothing, 2 por 
cent more houses, and 2 per cent more of all other things that 
to supply human wants. Inasmuch as those wants can only 
be supplied with money, it is clear that there should be an in- 
crease of 2 per cent in the quantity of money. Otherwise the 
change of price arising from changes in the relation of sup- 
ly and demand affecting the commodities themselves will be 
Pitensified by changes brought about by variations in the quan- 
tity of money. There being a greater demand for money by 
reason of the increased population commodities can be ex- 
changed only at a lower and lowering range of prices, which 
means that a constantly increasing quantity of the products of 
labor must be exchanged for a given sum of money. 

This means the destruction of men who have agreed to make 
deferred ments, and, in this age, all great undertakings must 
necessari ay conducted through the medium of deferred pay- 
ments. I assert, therefore, that as population increases the very 
least increase that should take place in the volume of money is 
an increase proportioned to the percentage of increase of the 
population. Does any body doubt this? Can anybody answer the 
contention? Ah! Mr. President, I think not. But, it will be 
said, do you think silver money better than gold? I reply that 
under any circumstances it is just as good, and that by reuson of 
the fact that there is not enough gold, we should under no cir- 
cumstances abandon silver. ə entire history of the world 
shows that there has never been too much of both, 

Mr, CAREY. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the question I asked him. I asked the Senator how he 
would regulate the quantity of money, assuming that we have 
not the right quantity now. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have stated that the least quantity 
which should be added to the money volume is a quantity cor- 
responding with the_increase of population. Whenever the 
world shall be prepared to intelligently regulate the quantity 
of money by trusting to the wisdom of legislation to supplement 
the deficiencies of the yield from the mines there will not be 
the slightest difficulty in arriving at methods of regulation. 
That is a matter of mere detail. So long, however, as the cred- 
itor classes fear to trust the regulation of the money volume to 
human wisdom, so long as they prefer to abide by the automatic 
system, they should not distort that system in their own inter- 
est; they should not so legislate as that with each advancing 
year the burden upon the backs of the debtors shall become 
greater and greater. 

THERE HAS NEVER BEEN TOO MUCH MBTALLIO MONEY. 

When we know that the mines of gold and silver taken to- 

ther have never produced too much of both metals to serve 
the pu of money, there is no reason to assert that the 
mines of one metal alone will yield enough. We know that the 

rs, from which nine-tenths of the gold yield of the world 
been obtained, have been exhausted, and that the earth has 
been raked as with a comb in the vain search for others. It is 
certain, therefore, that so long as the world relies upon metallic 
money the reliance must be on silver. 

The only persons whose interests can besubserved by discard- 
ing silver as money of final payment and as a measure of value 
are the creditor classes, and they permit neither justice nor con- 
sistency to stand in the way of the achievement of their purpose. 
While professing to distrust legislative interference with money 
they destroy one-half the money of the world by legislation in 
thelr own behalf. 

When, in 1816, Great Britain adopted the gold standard the 
ys of gold had been for some years declining, But that fact 

not prevent Great Britain, whose creditor classes were then 
as they are to-day the governing classes of that country, from 
adopting that standard. They ‘knew that whoever should be 
hurt by that transaction it would not be themselves. They un- 
doubtedly expected that other nations would follow their ex- 
ample, but in this they were for a long time disappointed. 

he accessibility of the French mint for the unrestricted coin- 
age of both silver and gold enabled the world to utilize all the 
silver as well as all the gold yielded by the mines. Hence the 
action of Great Britain in the interest not of the masses of her 
people, but of the classes only, was prevented from inflictin, 

m society the pe Sooo would otherwise have resulted. 

e bime c law of held the metals together. It was 
as easy for the world to payin gold the debts they owed to Great 
Britain as it would be to pay those debtsif that country had 
maintained the double standard. 

Mr. CAREY. It did neither good nor harm. 

DEBTOR COUNTRIES, LIKE THE UNITED STATES, SUFFER MOST FROM DE- 
MONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It did neither good nor harm at that 
time. But as soon as the mints were closed to silver the harm, 
as would naturally be expected, began. With the demonetiza- 


tion of silver the creditor classes not only of Great Britain but 
of every gold-standard country, be to receive from their in- 
vestments an increment unearned and unbargained for; and 
having now for twenty years enjoyed the privilege of receiving 
such increment it is regarded not as a privilege merely but as a 
right vesting by mere prescription in the privileged classes of 

countries, against which the debtors are expected to make 
no defense. So we find that debtor countries like the United 
States—which have to pay annually an enormous amount of 
money, or its equivalent She produote of labor, to the creditor 
classes of Great Britain are called upon by the creditor classes 
not Onr o Great Britain butof ourown country to go to the gold 
standard. 

This country is a debtor country. It is not in the position 
of Great Britain, whose creditor classes, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
have ten thousand million dollars out at interest. There is no 
reason—none has been or can be shown—why the United States 
should go to the gold standard. This country needs an increas- 
ing volume of money as population and business increase. It is 
impossible for it to get gold except at the expense of ruinous and 
continuously falling prices—a fall of prices by and through which 
the property of the producing masses is being and will continue 
to be confiscated into the possession of the creditors. 

If other countries want gold let them have gold. Especially 
let them have it if they are the countries to which we send our 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, meat products, and petroleum for sale, 
so that the prices of those commodities may be such as will prop- 
erly compensate our farmers, planters, and others for their labor. 
What we want is enough money to maintain a firm range of 

rices, so thatmen will not have the discouragement of transact- 

g business upon an inclined plane—producing goods upon one 
level and disposing of them at another and always a lower level. 

Mr. CAREY. May I interrupt the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. As I understand the Senator, he says that good 
money is made by simply putting the stamp of the Government 
on the face of it; and if we can not have both gold and silver it 
would be better to have silver than gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly. Theannual gold yield 
is almost all consumed in the arts and manufactures, and even if 
it were not, the quantity produced is wholly insufficient to main- 
tain prices of commodities at a firm range, so that business can 
not be planned or conducted with any intelligent foresight. 

THE UTILIZATION OF BOTH METALS NECESSARY. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator talks of the automatic theory 
which depends upon the production of these two metals. Can 
he on his own statement trust the automatictheory? Will it be 
safe to be apa D, that in it Sear tna amount of money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. By taking both metals and utilizing 
them to the full, justice may for a time be maintained. It has 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of every impartial mind 
that there is not gold enough, and that there is no chance of 
getting enough, so that it is absolutely essential to continue the 
use of silver to the fullest extent. The production of silver is 
not so fugitive a work as that of gold—not so dependent upon 
accident. The larger proportion of the gold stock of the world 
is the production of nomads—only an infinitesimal portion hav- 
ing been produced by men who made the work the occupation of 
their lives. It has not been produced from mines or by means 
of machinery. 

The production of silver, on the other hand, is a high art. It 
requires the best machinery, the best mechanics, the best me 
neers, and the best miners; and although mines of any great de- 
gree of fertility are extremely few, yetin the mines of moderate 
or slight capacity there is promise of enough of the metal, for- 
eee for the interests of society, to be yielded slowly and 
gradually through the years, an annual yiel rhaps sufficient 
to meet the monetary demands of the world for some time to 
come. But the metal can not be poured out in a flood, as has 
been foolishly and ignorantly stated. The business is one that 
few men, even in the most favored of its periods, will be content 
to follew. Railroads have long penetrated every section of the 
mining regions of this country, yet but a very small number of 
the population, whether capitalists or working miners, engage 
in the business. It is a business in the nature of a lottery. 
While there is in it enough of hope to allure men of sanguine 
temperament who will take great risk on the chance of a great 
gain, there is at the same time enough of disappointment to dis- 
courage and repress any material increase in the numbers of 
ie who might wish to follow the occupation or invest capital 

t. 

Mr. PEFFER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to ask the Senator whether it is not a 
fact that a very large proportion of the gold which is the prod- 
uct of the mines come from the mines which produce silver? 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. A very large amount of it, I will an- 
swer. The Comstock mines have 3 on an average about 
45 per cent gold and 55 per cent silver. The great silver fields 
have been extremely few—so few that their names have become 
familiar to every ordinary reader—the Comstock, Leadville, and 
Aspen. Where areany others? The Comstock lode, however, 
is now practically exhausted. 

As for the great mines that we sometimes hear of being dis- 
covered in Mexico, I have always noticed that while the marks 
made in the highway by those entering Mexico for purposes of 
mining are the marks of shoes, the marks made on the return 
journey are of bare feet. Any man can judge for himself as to 
the profit of an occupation in a country of which such a state of 
things can be predicated. 

The wonderful stories told of the ease of production of silver 
and its slightcost emanate from people who know nothing what- 
ever about the question. The at and convincing truth is 
that with pe pone exceeding those of almost any other 
business, capital does not enter it; and with wages of labor 
higher than average sin other occupations workingmen 
do not engage in it. As Í have stated, but a very small propor- 
tion of the population of this or any other country engage in 
that business, though it is free and open to all. Show me any 
other business in the world in which the profits are said to be so 
large, and I will show you a business which will be overcrowded 
in two months. There is no overcrowding here. 

[At a point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Voor- 
HEES. 


Monday, October 23, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, when I yielded the 
floor on Saturday, I had been diverted by the 11 of my 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, from the direct line of my 
remarks. I was attempting to demonstrate that the standard of 
a country could not be gold, that it could not be silver, that it 
could not be any especial material, but that of whatever material 
the money might be composed the standard of a country is and 
must be quantitative; that the value of the monetary unit de- 
pends upon the number of units out. In 2 of my conten- 
tion, I cited the opinions of the ablest political economists—the 
leading thinkers and writers on the science. I wish this morn- 
ing to continue for a few minutes the consideration of that prop- 
osition, and in that connection to deal with a fad,“ if I may so 
term it, of the gold-standard press. 

DOES THE ARGUMENT FOR QUANTITY IGNORE THE QUALITY OF MONEY? 

It is said that inarguing for the free coinage of silver and for 
the increase of the quantity of money we forget the 2 of 
money. Thereisa great delusion about the quality of money. 
Why, Mr. President, there is no quality in money except that 
imparted to it by quantity. Whatever quality it has is the 
creation of quantity. The only 3 that money has is that 
5 which it exercises command over property and services. 

he extent of that command, exercised by each piece, can be de- 
termined only, and is determined wholly, by the number of 
pieces out. As I have shown by citations from the leading 
authorities, the term value, asapplied to money, has nomeaning 
whatever except purchasing power. 

Until men come to perceive this ig can not understand the 
first principles of the subject, and if they attempt to discuss it 
will find themselves revolving in a circle, making no progress 
with the discussion, but always coming back to the point from 
which they started. Yet nothing seems more difficult to dis- 
lodge from the minds of men who have looked into the question 
only superficially than that there is some value in money apart 
from purchasing power. 

All the authorities agree, not only on that point, but also that 
this value (purchasing power) of each monetary unit is deter- 
mined (other things being equal) by the quantity of those units 
in circulation. The only consideration of consequence, there- 
fore, in Pia vot to the value of money is that it shall remain un- 
changing through time. This effect can be secured only by 
regulation of the quantity. Of this doctrine, as enunciated b 
the economists, there can be no possible denial, consistent wit 
the principles of reason. 

The statement that there is some quality in money independ- 
ent of that derived from its quantity is based on the exploded 
idea that money has or should have intrinsic“ value, as if 
value could be intrinsic, or could reside in an object. 

IS IT THE CREDIT OF THE GOVERNMENT THAT KEEPS SILVER AT A PARITY 

* WITH GOLD? 

In like manner, it is said by the advocates of the gold standard 
that the reason why the silver dollar maintains a dollar’s worth 
of value or purchasing power is because the credit of the Gov- 
ernment is back of it, and that it is that credit which keeps sil- 
ver money at parity with gold. 


It is not the credit of the Government that keeps it at a parity. 


Seventy millions of ple are constantly striving for the money 
of the country, and it is this strife—this competition of all the 


people to get money—that keeps the metals at a pay: No 
matter what the credit of the Government might be, if the people 
were to strive harder for one metal than for the other it would be 


impossible to keep them at a parity. 

f itis the credit of the United States that keeps them ata 
parity, why is it supposed that free coinage, or a larger number 
of silver dollars, if put out, wouid endanger the parity? 

Is it pretended that the extent of the credit of the United 
States is only a few hundred million dollars? Let us test this 
question of credit. Suppose the United States should issue 
$3.000,000,000 in bonds; does any one mean to say that they 
would not be at par? We know that the Republic has already 
in one generation paid a national debt of nearly that amount, 
and when we bear in mind the number and the energy of our 
people there can not be a doubt that the credit of the Govern- 
ment could keep all those bonds at par without the slightest dif- 
ficulty. The credit of Great Britain, which contains but a little 
over our population, keeps consols for a larger amount than 
this nearly at par. But the issue of bonds and the prices of 
bonds are matters involving credit. 

The keeping of money at par, and having bonds at par, isa 
totally different affair. 

Notwithstanding the high credit of the United States—a credit 
not excelled by any government in the world—no man in his 
senses will for a moment pretend tosay that we could issue three 
or four thousand million dollars, whether of gold or any other 
kind of money, and keep that quantity of money at par with the 
gold standard of the present time. Prices of commodities would 
rise far above present gold prices, and it would be impossible to 
keep so much money at a parity with the much smaller quantity 
of gold that is now in circulation in gold-using countries. 

venif the number of dollars thus added were of gold, the fall 
in value of each dollar, caused by the enormous issue, would con- 
stitute an entirely different gold standard; that is to say, the 
range of prices of commodities which would then prevail would 
be a range wholly different from that which now prevails. 

The idea that the value of a Treasury note issued bya Govern- 
ment such as ours is not based on the number issued, but on 
something behind the note, or upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment, deforms the whole idea of money. It is clung to because 

ple have been accustomed to look upon money as something 
of intrinsic“ value, and on that theory they have been at a loss 
to account for the fact that uncovered paper dollars, when suffi- 
ciently restricted in number, have precisely the same purchas- 
ing power as gold money, quantity for quantity. There is no 
question of credit about it. Noman takes a piece of money of 
any kind, whether gold or silver or paper, as a piece of credit. 
If i is not legal tender it is not, in the true and full sense, money 
at all; if a full legal tender it needs nothing behind it but the law 
which makes it a legal tender for all debts and demands, and a 
regulation of its quantity, to maintain the monetary unit at any de- 
sired level of value. 

It is not the credit, but the power of the Government that is 


behind it in the law of legal tender, and in the right to in- 


crease or diminish the issues. Taxes are payable in money, and 
debts are payable in money, and the only way that people can get 
money with which to pay debts or taxes is by competing with 
one another for it in all the occupations of life. It is this uni- 
versal competition to get it that fixes the value of all kinds of 
money, as it is competition that fixes the value of all other 
things. In this work of competition the number of dollars to be 


-competed for (other things being unchanged) must determine the 


value of each dollar. 

The quantitative theory does not mean thatall countries would 
require to maintain the same Pease of money in order to ar- 
rive at the same result. The immemorial habits and customs 
of the people of each country fix for them the per capita which 
they need. The French peasantry keep a good deal of money 
stored away in old stockings. ut even with the quantity of 
money in France much greater than the quantity of money in 
this country, money would not, unit for unit, have the same 
effect upon prices in a country like France that it would have 
in a country like the United States, in which the habits of the 

ople are altogether different. But, other things remain- 

ng unchanged in any given country, the volume of money reg- 
ulates the range of prices, or, to state the same thing in other 
terms, it is the volume of money that regulates the value of each 
of the units of money. The character of the material of mone 
has nothing whatever to do with fixing the value of money. It 
is always the quantity—the number of dollars in comparison with 
the demand for dollars—that fixes their value. 

In the case of metallic money the regulation of quantity is 
effected by nature through the limitations placed upon the pro- 
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In the case of 
tion would depend upon the wisdom o 
of limitation of quantity is precisely the same in both cases. 

If the quantitative theory be not correct—if the value of the 
dollar is determined not by the number of dollars out, but by 
what there is behind these dollars, or what they are based on— 


duction of the metals. paper money, the regula- 


legislation. The effect 


then the adherents of the gold standard have absolutely no de- 
fense against the plan at one time Sun peeved that the Govern- 
ment should issue money on the basis of land—the money to be 
lent to farmers on an appraisal of the value of their land. 

If the theory be correct that something must be “behind” 
money, and something other than the demand of all the people 
must 12 a basis“ for money, it is wholly impossible to answer 
the theory which contemplates land as a basis for money, or as 
being behind money. That theory is entirely erroneous, but is 
derived naturally from the idea that money must have some- 
thing as a basis or something behind it. The factis that all that 
is a basis for money is the universal demand for it, and that is 
basis enough. Nothing need be behind it except the law of legal 
tender, which compels every man to take money in payment of 
debt. 

The farmers of this country are a most intelligent and patri- 
otic class of men. All that needs to be done in order to show 
them that they are wrong in demanding an issue of new money 
to be loaned on land as a basis“ is to demonstrate to them the 
true principles of monetary science, especially the principle 
that, other things being equal, the value of each dollar is deter- 
mined by the number of dollars out. But it is impossible to 
demonstrate their error if it be insisted or if it be true that 
money must have any other basis than the demand of all the 
people for it. If it be true that money must have something 
concrete upon which it shall rest asa basis, then the theory that 
land is a good basis for money can not be controverted. Land is 
better than gold, which, notwithstanding its weight, may take 
wings. But it is not true, and the land-loan theory is wrong. 
The quantitative theory is impregnable and intelligible, and its 
general and universal acceptance would immediately dispel all 
monetary illusions. When it comes to be understood that it is 
the increase or the decrease of the quantity of money in the com- 
munity that installs justice or creates injustice, the situation 
will immediately become as plain as day. 

STANDARDS OF VALUE. 

We are informed by so-called financiers ” and statisticians, 
and by an army of ready-made political economists among the 
gold-standard press—gentlemen who have not taken the trouble 
to carefully study the subject—that the value of gold is unchang- 
ing, and that to attempt to depart from what is called the cold 
standard ” would be to set at naught all the principles of justice, 
and even to defy the very laws of nature. This is an argument 
used only since the demonetization of silver. Up to that time 
it was well recognized by all who gave any attention to the sub- 
ject of money, and is still well recognized by all the authorities 
on political economy, that both silver and gold are variable in 
value. So serious indeed have, from time to time, been the 
variations in the value of money that thoughtful men—some of 
them distinguished economists—have long observed and com- 
mented on the gross injustice which such variations involve, and 
various suggestions have been made of methods for securing 
stability of value in the monetary unit. 

Up to the period when the creditors discovered the ingenious 
plan ofsurreptitiously increasing by an appeal to the legislative 
arm of all governments the value of all debts due, and to become 
due, to them, by depriving debtors of the immemorial right to pay 
in either of the two metals, it was acknowledged by the most 
eminent economists that the adoption of a single metal as a so- 
called standard“ of money did not secure so great a degree of 
uniformity in value as the adoption of both metals. This may 
seem a paradox to those who have not reflected on the essential 
nature of money and upon the method by which it obtains what 
is termed its value,” which it does through the medium of the 
prices of commodities. They ask: How can there be a standard 
composed of two things? Must not a standard be one? Can it 
be two or more? 

DISCUSSION CLOUDED BY MISAPPLICATION OF THE WORD STANDARD. 

There can be no doubt that the discussion of the value of money 
is much clouded by the entirely unwarranted application of 
the word “‘standard” to the material of which money is made. 
The idea of a standard is of something that is absolutely uniform 
and unchanging. Now, the only uniformity there isabout gold 
is that, like all other elementary substances, it is, chemically con- 
sidered, always the same, but people do not care for gold because 
of its chemical properties. It is as money that all the people 
desire it. Undoubtedly, those who keep their eyes always on 
the metal itself, and not on the manner in which it is fulfilling 
its monetary duty, think it is unchanging in value, and so long 


as they confine their to the metal alone, they must always 
continue to think so. Suppose that in the case of a machine, as a 
steam engine, acertain pressure of steam—say 100 pounds—were 
the normal pressure for the accomplishment of a prescribed pur- 
pose, and that if that degree of pressure were maintained the 
most efficient service could be rendered consistent with safety. 
Imagine what would happen if, instead of noting the oscillations 
of pressure by observing the movements of the indicator upon 
the gauge, the engineer should simply fasten the figures 100“ 
in bold type to the end of the indicator! 

In such case, no matter how violently the pressure of steam 
rose, how correspondingly the needle became deflected, or how 
far it persisted in its course around the dial, a superficial glance 
would always show that the indicator pointed to ‘“‘ 100 ”—a de- 
gree of pressure understood to be entirely safe for that engine; 
and best adapted to steady and uniform action of the machine 
to which the engine supplied motive force. This absurdity 
precisely analogous to the course pursued by the creditor and 
annuitant classes and the champions of the goldstandard. They 
pin to gold the word ‘‘standard,” and no matter how wild its 
vagaries or violent its oscillations, its movements are always 
ap ntly the movements of the standard,“ so that whatever 

nt it reaches is assumed to be the correct point. They wh 
W the attention of the onlooker from the objects which it 
the function of money to measure thousands of objects whose 
relative positions taken altogether would unmistakably demon- 
strate that gold was changing in value. 


THE STANDARD IS NOT THE MATERIAL OF MONEY, BUT THE NUMBER OF 
UNITS OF MONEY. 


The seeming paradox involved in the idea that what is called 
a standard of value“ may be composed of more than one ma- 
terial is made plain when it is borne in mind that itis not the 
material, but the quantity, of money which constitutes the stand- 
ard. The quality to which in the case of value the word “‘stand- 
ard” is app ied is not a quality inhering in the material of the money. 
Value, as I have shown, does not reside in any article or in the 
substance of any article. When the consideration to be kept in 
view is not an object but a service—not a material but a func- ' 
tion—the instrument by which that service or function is per- 
formed need not necessarily be limited to one material. Inas- 
much as the pu to be served is the attainment of a correct 
result, whatever the material by which it may be ee area 
such number of materials as may be ind nsable to t end 
should without hesitation be employed. we wish to obtain a 
clock which shall indicate the correct time we do not insist that 
it shall be made of one material. The material of which money 
is made is no more a standard of value than the material of a 
clock is the standard of time. 

The yardstick which by statute is declared to be the model for 
all other yardsticks is made of bronze, but bronze is not there- 
fore astandard of length. A bushel measure.may be com 
of any material, or of any number of materials combined, but 
this makes no difference solong as the precise purpose sought is 
attained, namely, the securing of perfect acuracy of measure- 
ment. If we assume the model or “standard” bushel measure 
to be composed of brass, it-is not the brass that is the “stand- 
ard of measure.” Assuming that all bushel measures were made 
of brass, then this particular * of brass comprising the model 
constitutes a standard by which to test the metal of which all 
future bushel measures may be made, but this does not constitute 
brass per se a standard of cubical content. 

All the functions of money are performed through the me- 
dium of prices in the manner I have already indicated. It is 
the quantity of money, irrespective of the material of which itis 
composed, that determines what shall be the general level of 
prices. Credits aid in the establishment and maintenance of 
prices, but credits are themselves based on the quantity of 
money available for liquidation. They can be safely extended 
only to the degree to which money payments can, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, be made. No one will pretend to say 
that credits can be wisely extended beyond that point. 

Hence a gold standard means the maintenance of a level of 
prices consistent with the quantity of gold in use as money, 
which means a level of prices on the average the same as those 
prevailing in gold-using countries. This must be clear, from 
the consideration that if fromacountry which poms no gold 
mines all the gold had been sent out, it could be attracted back 
only to buy commodities; which clearly means that unless the 
prices of the commodities forming the subject of international 
trade were for the moment lower here than in the country from 
which the gold should come, we could not have exported the com- 
modities except at a loss. 

THE TABULAR STANDARD. 

I have said that the injustice of a variable money unit has at 
various times led to suggestions for the remedy of the evil. As 
early as 1822 an English writer named Lowe proposed that au- 
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thoritative returns should be collected, from a variety of locali- 

ties,showing the prices of commodities of most general con- 

sumption, and that from thosea table of reference be constructed, 

having regard to the mayne rec yb quantities consumed in an 
0 


average household. By following, he said, the course of prices 
as shown by such returns all contracts which by their terms were 
parans im money could, according as they matured, be adjusted 

accordance with the principles of equity, and the value of 
money thus be kept constant. 

Some eleven years later a scheme somewhat similar was pro- 
posed by another English writer, named Serope, the author of a 
work on political economy. In 1838 G. R. Porter, author of The 
Progress of the Nation, gave publication to another plan involv- 
ing the same general features, with tables of prico of fifty lead- 
ing commodities, showing their average monthly fluctuations for 
a period of years. 

Commenting on those plans, Prof. Jevons, who himself fully 
recognized the evil of the varying value of money, writing so 
late as 1875, says: 

Such schemes for a tabular or e of value appear to be per- 
fectiy sound and highly valuable ina tical point of view, and the prac- 
tical difficulties are not of a serious character. To carry Lowe’s and 
Scrope’s plans into effect a ere commission would have to be created 
and endowed with a kind of judicial power, The officers of the d (7 
would collect the current prices of commodities in all the principal markets 
of the kingdom, and by a well-defined system of calculations would com- 
Poia. from these data average variations in the purchasing power of 


Inasmuch as Prof. Jevons was one of the most ardent and dis- 
tinguished of the champions of the gold standard, it must sur- 
prise some of the eminent statisticians of this country who think 
things are perfect only when they emanate from Great Britain, 
to know that so eminent an economist and Englishman had act- 
ually admitted that gold was a varying standard of value, and 
was not as immutable as truth itself, which, to these Anglo- 
Americans, gold will always appear to be so long as it is the 
money of Great Britain. 

Prof. Jevons continues: 

The decisions of this commission would be punusha monthly, and pay- 
ments would be adjusted in accordance with them. Thus, su thata 
debt of £100 was incurred upon the ist of July, 1875, and was to be paid back 
on the Ist of July. 1878, that the value of gold had fallen in the ratio of 106 to 
100 in the intervening years— 

And in mag let me remind Senators that instead of 
the value of gold has risen at an average rate of 24 per cent per 
annum as shown by the fall in the general level of who epr 
for the 22 twenty years, ever since the year when the United 
Statesdemonetizedsilver. Prof. Jevons, however, for good rea- 
soaa; suggested the idea of a fall, and speaking of such fall, he 

s— 
then the creditor would claim an increase of 6 per cent in the nominal 
amount of the debt. 

There is not a doubt that in the case of a fall in the value of 
gold as supposed by Prof. Jevons, the creditor would insist 
on equitable compensation for the fall: he would insist on be: 
made whole to the full extent of the increase of prices of commod- 
ities—for that is what is meant by a fall“ of gold money or any 
other kind of money. But in the case which more immediate! 
comes home to the great producing masses, the persistent an 
ruinous fall in the prices of the products of farm and factory for 
the past twenty years, and the consequent and ruinous increase 
of the burden of debt, the creditor sees no equity to be asserted 
by the debtor and denies that this persistent and extraord 
fall of prices is an injury to men who have borrowed money wi 
which to buy homes or to enter upon business enterprises in the 
papa and expectation that the prices of their products would en- 
able them to A en inoran and to repay the loan without depriv- 
ing them of their enire property. 

of. Jevons then enters upon a discussion of details affecting 
the work of the commission which he suggests, and refers to 
the confidence which could not fail to be entertained in the labors 
of such a body, in view of the monthly publication, which he 
recommends, of the figures on which their calculations might 
be based, and the names of the localities from which such fig- 
ures had in each case been taken. This would give full pu 
licity to all the data and admit of the results being verified, so 
that any departure from accuracy could at once be detected. He 
then adds this significant comment: 


Whatever method were adopted, however, the resusts would be better than tf 
we continued to accept a single metal for the standard, as we do at pons 
(Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Appleton's edition, page 331). 


Prof. Jevons knew and admitted that France, when giving un- 
restricted coi to both metals without distinction, had, for 
three-quarters of a century, kept the two metals at sparity under 
circumstances of extraordinary variation in their relative yields 
from the mines; and, while too loyal to suggest that they did 
things better in France than in England e could not avoid 
stating his conviction that some plan should be adopted which 


would secure equity of contracts caused by changes in the volume 
of money. Inclosing his chapter on the subject he says: 

Such a standard would add a wholly new degree of stability to social rela- 
tions, securing the fixed incomes of individuals and public institutions from 
the depreciation from which they have often suffered. 

Observe how careful he is not to suggest to the creditors that 
in the process of time an opposite effect might possibly come 
about, namely, that they themselves might be compelled, inthe 
interest of justice, to yield or waive some of the unearned in- 
crement, the wrongful advantage, which under the single stand- 
ard of gold would come to them froma literal but unjust inter- 
8 of the terms of bonds, mortgages, and time contracts. 

rof. Jevons knew that the only possible chance of getting 
his proposed plan into favor was by giving prominence to the 
considerations which es Se in favor of the ereditor. He con- 
tinues his statement of the advantages that would follow the 
adoption of the plan: 


Speculation, too, based upon the frequentoscillation of prices, which takes 
place in the present state of commerce, would be to a certain extent discour- 
aged. The calculations of merchants would be less frequently frustrated by 
3 and many bankruptcies would be pre- 
vent 


Periodical collapses of credit would no doubt recur from time to time, but 
the intensity of the crises would he mitigated, because as prices fell the lia- 
bility of debtors would decrease approximately in the same ratio. 

But this approximate decrease of the liability of debtors, 
which this distinguished economist knew to be just and to be for 
the enduring we of his country and the world, is the very 
thing that the creditors cry out against, and which they are de- 
ee at all hazards to prevent. 

Alfred Marshall, professor of political economy in Cambridge 
University, England, recognizing the injustice of gold as a 
standard of deferred payments, favors recourse to a tabular 
standard. He especially recognizes the injury to all classes of 
workers by their relegation to idleness through the operation 
of a defective monetary system. 

In a paper read in 1885 before the“ Industrial Remuneration 
Conference ” of Great Britain, Prof. Marshall said: 

A great cause of the discontinuity of industry is the want of certain knowl- 
edge h pound is going to be worth a sho hence. 
88 contraction 3 prices rine and fall. bis 

And as credit is based on money an expansion or contraction 
of the volume of money results in an 3 or contraction of 
the volume of credit. I have already shown by quotations from 
the various economists that the level of commercial prices rises 
or falls in general accord with the increase or decrease of the 
quantity of money. Prof. Marshall continues: 

This change of prices presses heavily even on those who kept themselves 
as far as ible from the uncertainties of trade, and increases in man 
ways the intensity of commercial fluctuations. For just when private trad. 
ers and a ponio companies are most inclined to reckless ventures the interest 
which y have to pay on borrowed capital represents an exce 
small . And in the 
when their resources are crippled by the stagnation of 88. 
ness of ices compels them to sacrifice a much greater amount of real 
wealth in order to pay their interest. When traders are 8 in high 
n Vua DUNANIUA ANTIA MMA DAOL WAT AAAA ATAY IAA 
are kept under water by having to pay an exceptionally heavy toll to thelr credit. 
ors. 

This is not the statement of an advocate of silver, but of one 
of the most distinguished professors of political economy now 
ving. sng he is not referring to a “dishonest silver dollar,” but 
to a dishonest gold pound. Prof. Marshall continues: 

This serious evil can be much diminished by a plan which economists 
have long advocated. In proposing this remedy I want government to help 
business, though not to do business. It should publish tables showing as 


closely as may be the ch: in the purchasing power of gold, and should 
facilitate contracts for payments to be made in — of —— of fixed pur- 


chasing power. 
After describing his plan, somewhat similar to the plan of 


Prof. Jevons, Prof. Marshall says: 


their own control, 


These quotations from Prof. Marshall will be found in the 
third report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
‘Trade, at pages 422 and 423. 

Here are men of highest eminence in this science—Prof. 
Jevons and Prof. Marshall—strongly recommending the aban- 
donment of gold as a standard of deferred payments—that is to 
say, as a standard of value, because of its unfitness for that func- 
tion owing to its variability. 

Yet we are told by the political economists who edit our gold- 
standard 3 that gold is an unchanging and unchange- 
able stan hg 

All these discussions of plans for the elimination from bonds, 
mortgages, debts, and contracts of the injustice perpetrated by 
changes in the value of money, were doubtless inspired by the dis- 
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covery that among the laws of Elizabeth's time astatute was found 

that certain colleges, as those of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton, etc., should, in letting out their lands for long terms, pro- 
vide that a certion portion of the rent should be paid to the 
college, not in money, but in corn,“ the English term for wheat 
and other cereals. e object of this statute, it appears, was to 
protect the parties from the injustice effected by changes in the 
value of money. Bread corn,” that is to say, wheat, was con- 
sidered by Mr. Francis Horner, chairman of the celebrated bul- 
lion committee of the House of Commons, as the real and par- 
amount standard of all values.“ John Locke, in his work on the 
value of 3 preceded Horner in the expression of the same 
idea. He said: 

Wheat, in this part of the world, and that grain which is the constant gen- 
eral food of any other country, is the fittest measure to judge of the altered 
value of things in any long tract of time. 

Our own distinguished economist, Prof. Francis A. Walker, rec- 
ognizes, us Prof. Jevons recognized, the wrongful exactions im- 
posed by changes in the value of money. e refers to such 
changes as unavoidable in connection with metallic money, but 
nevertheless as something of the first importance to avoid, in 
the interests of justice. He ascribes the changes in to the 
very character of the work of mining as being full of accidents 


arising from natural and insurmountable causes. On this point 
Prof. Walker says: 
The very nature of metal deposits, the work of agencies long extinct, and 


the utter 7 unaccountable way in which such deposits occur, especially in 
the case of gold and silver, render it inevitable that periods of highly stim- 
ulated production should be followed by periods of comparative inactivity 
or complete lethargy, to the serious proj of money in its functions as 
the standard of deferred payments. 

And in discussing the suggestions of Locke and Horner tothe ef- 
fect that wheat is a better standard than the metals for the adjust- 
ment of time contracts, Gen. Walker continues: 

There is no reason to believe that the metals furnish a better standard 
for the adjustment of long-term contracts [than wheat]. Indeed. 8 the 
reverse is probably true. Through considerable periods breadstufis main- 
tain their cost of production much more steadily than do the metals, 

In support of this contention he advances these points: The 
vast breadth of arable land of reasonably uniform quality; the 
simplicity of the processes of agriculture and the wide diffusion 
of the art of tillage; the com tive immunity of the soil amid 
ravages which greatly impair, perhaps permanently cripple, 
manufacturing, and, in an even greater degree, mining industry; 
the limited applicability of the principle of division of labor to 
agriculture, and the ive inefficiency of machinery in its opera- 
tions.” 


Gen. Walker accounts for the failure of society to adopt some 
plan for the preservation of the equities in deferred payments by 
advancing the following reasons: 

The manifest convenience of having that for the standard of deferred pay- 
ments which is also the medium of current exch: the indolence and 
want of initiative which lead to the acceptance of what is nearest at hand 
and most familiar, a superstitious veneration for the precious metals— 

Ido not think that if Gen. Walker were writing to-day he would 
assert that there was any ‘superstitious ” veneration for silver, 
though there can not be a doubt that his statement is strictly 
true with reference to gold. He continues: 

a superstitious veneration for the ious metals, together with great 
orance as to the conditions and history of their production, have com- 
ed to withstand the important reasons which favor the adoption of corn 

rents, corn interest, and corn annuities, in the case of long leases, long loans, 

and fixed charges upon land. 

He fails, however, to mention what is undoubtedly the lion in 
the path, namely, the determination of the creditor classes and 
money-lenders and their agents, the bankers of the great cities, 
to secure advantages to themselves at the cost of no matter how 
much injustice. There was no exhibition of ‘‘ indolence >” when 
those classes secured in 1873 the demonetization of silver, and 
above all there was no lack of initiative.” On the contrary, 
there was such an exhibition of initiative in their own interest 
as had never before been exhibited, except in the case of the 
creditor classes of Great Britain, These creditor classes and 
their agents.in every country are capable of all the initiative 
necessary to secure themselves every advantage. They have 
not power of initiative enough to use their money themselves in 
business. nor the energy, skill, or disposition to do so, but they 
have sufficient power of initiative to see that all risks, even of 
those changes in the value of money which have been brought 
about by the machinations of the creditors themselves, shall be 
run by those who borrow from them, or buy from them on credit, 
or undertake to lease property from them for a term of years. 

I have dwelt a little at length upon this question of a “tabular 
standard,” or“ multiple tender,” not because I think it would 
be necessary if there were an intelligent regulation of the quan- 

. tity of money but in order to draw attention to the fact that 
notwithstan: ing the loud assertions of the gold-standard cham- 
pions with reference to the invariability and unchanging value 


of gold, it has for hundreds of years been recognized that gold 
and silver were variable in value. Indeed, I might extend the 
time to thousands instead of hundreds of years, for an expression 
made use of by Aristotle appears toimply that he was cognizant 
of changes in the value of money. 

With the money institution—which is the most important in- 
stitution for the knitting together of society—properly and in- 
telligently guarded; with both gold and silver fully availed of, 
and the deficiencies of the mines supplemented as, with the 
aise of population, industry, and commerce they should be, 

y duly limited quantities of legal tender paner money there 
could be no difficulty in maintai equal and exact justice in 
all contracts, bonds, mortgages. and debts of every e ter. 
Of the wisdom and necessity of such a course only interested 
casuists can complain. 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED ? 


It is asserted by the advocates of the gold standard that there 
is no insufficiency of that metal for the purposes of money. If 
before the demonetization of silver there was only enough of 
both metals combined, how can men justify the assertion that 
there is now enough of one of them alone to answer all demands 
without rendering necessary a fall of prices of commodities? It 
will be conceded that value depends on the relation of demand 
to supply. No reason has ever been or can be given wh 
money is not subject to that law. What, then, was the deman 
for goid in 1871 at the time Germany resolved to go to the gold 
standard? There were but three countries of Europe that were 
then formally on the gold standard—Great Britain, Portugal, 
and Turkey—and of those Turkey was making no demand for 
coin, but conducting its busin ss with irredeemable paper. 

Six of the other countries of yore had nominally the bi- 
metallicstandard, namely, France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Greece, and Spain; but of these only two, Beigium and Switzer- 
land, were actually using coin, all the others, by reason of wars 
then but recently concluded, using inconvertible paper, and mak- 
ing no demand for coin of either metal. The countries then for- 
mally on the silver standard were Germany, Aus ria, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and Holland. Of those Austria 
and Russia were without coin, and transacting their businesson 
inconvertible paper money. The people of the United States, 
as is well known, were also at the time transacting their busi- 
ness with paper money. Placing the several countries in sepa- 
rate categories, according to their actual condition in 1871, we 
have the following resulis: 

Countries making demand for gold alone: Great Britain and Por- 
t 


ugal. 
Countries making demand for gold or silver, indifferently: Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

Countries making demand for silver alone: Germany, Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark, and Holland. 

Couniries making no demand Jor coin of either metal, but using in- 
convertible paper money: Austria, Russia, Turkey, France, Italy, 
Greece, Spain, and the United States. 

In Belgium and Switzerland, both of which were on the bi- 
metallic standard, silver money was as useful and as welcome as 
gold, so that those countries made no demand that was impera- 
tive for either of the metalsin preference to the other. InGer- 
many, Holland, Sweden, and Norway there was no demand for 
gold as money. All the other countries named, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain and Portugal, were at that time, as matter 
of fact, upon the paper standard and made no demand for goa. 
The population of those two countries, therefore (being in 1870, 
respectively, 31,600,000 and 4,000,000, or in all less than 36,000,000), 
comprised the entire population of Europe and America that 
made an imperative demand on gold for monetary purposes. 
Let us compare that demand with the demand of ay. 

What are the countries of Europe and America now demand- 
ing gold, struggli for it, and 5 to conduot their 
1 with it? Those actually on the gold standard are the 
ollowing: 

Great Britain, with a oN Sane son of 38,000,000; Germany, 50,- 
000,000; Austria, 40,000,000; Turkey, 33,000,009; Scandinavian 
(Norway, Sweden, and Denmark), 9,000,000; Egypt, 7,000,- 


As our bonds have always been paid in gold we must add to 
this group our own country with its 67,090,000 population. In- 
asmuch as Holland and the countries of the Latin Union have 
closed their mints to the unrestricted coinage of silver, and al- 
though not on the gold standard have entered upon the struggle 
for gold in order to make international payments, we must 
add the 85,000,000 comprising the combined populations of Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Greece—resulting 
in a colossal struggle for gold participated in by 330,000,000 peo- 
ple—and this notwithstanding the admission of Mr. Giffen that 
substantially none of the 


gold yielded annually from the mines be- 
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comes (or if minted, remains) money, but is absorbed by the arts and 
manufactures! 

is a population nine times that which in 1871 made de- 
mand for gold, yet we are informed by the advocates of the gold 
standard that there is an ample supp ro gold for all purposes, 
and that the fall of commercial prices has been brought about by 
new inventions! 

PREDICTIONS AND ADMISSIONS AS TO APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


We are, howeyer, able to show that at various times during 
the progress of the fall of prices, but prior to the looming up of 
the silver question, the change that was tak place was at- 
tributed, even by champions of the gold standard, to the insuffi- 
ciency of the monetary supply. In fact, before the fall began 
it was by some writers foreseen as a danger lurking in mono- 
metallism. 

Before any nation of Europe thought of imitating the example 
of Great Britain by going to the gold standard, Prof. Stanley 
Jevons expressed his sense of the danger of a rise in the value 
of money which would be incurred by such a movement. No 
man then living was better entitled to be heard on any subject 
relating to money, his researches having placed him in the first 
rank of investigatorsand economists. Writing to M. Wolowski, 
the eminent French economist, in acknowledgment of a tracton 
the subject of money on the 12th of January, 1868, Prof. Jevons 
said: 


As regards the theory, I feel strongly in what an admirable manner you 
have set forth the principles of the so-called double standard.” and the 
danger we might run of a rise in the value of gold were silver entirely demone- 
tized, 


Knowing the hopelessness of any movement to induce the 
creditor 7 Pon among his own countrymen to replace the gold 
money of Great Britain by silver, yet seeing that if other nations 
8 demonetize silver the value of gold would rise, Prof. Je- 
vons in his communication to Wolowski added: 
Yet, it is only by a more or less Ay e of this kind [a replacement 
G Britain] that arise in th 
ote $a cot Se Deni am ns aa ae Poe 
In an article in the London Economist of May 8, 1869, Prof. 
Jevons said: 


I think that the growth of population and trade tends to lower prices by in- 
creasing the use of gold. 

Of course in the term use of” Mr. Jevons included ‘‘ demand 
for,” as an inc use involves an increased demand, 

In 1871, two years before the demonetization of silver, Ernest 
Seyd made a prediction regarding the effects that would follow 
demonetization, which, in the light of subsequent facts, must 
be deemed nothing less than remarkable. He said: 


It is a great mistake to 8 that the adoption of the gold valuation by 
other States besides England will be benefici: It will only lead to the de- 
struction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fallin 
the value of silver, from which England's trade and the Indian silver valu- 
ation will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general de- 
cline of prosperity all over the world will be. 

The strong doctrinism existing in England as regards the gold valuation 
is so blind t, when the time of depression sets in, there be this spe- 
cial feature: the economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen 
to the cause here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to 
prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrecon- 
cilable matters. The wor and his strikes will be the first convenient 
target; then speculation and over-trading will have their turn. Later on, 
when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have recourse to tection; 
when a number of other secondary causes develop themselves, then many 
would-be wise men will have the 8 ot pointing to specific reasons 
which in their eyes account for the falling off in every branch of trade. 
Many other allegations will be made totall levant to the real issue, but 
satisfactory to the ee oe on nancial writers. The great dan- 

r of the time will then be that, among all this confusion and strife, Eng- 

and's supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backwards to an 

extent which can not be redressed, when the real cause becomes recognized 
and the natural remedy is applied. 


ADMISSIONS OF MR. GIFFEN ESPECIALLY. 

Among the most doughty of the champions of the gold standard 
and most determined 1 bimetallism stands Mr. Robert 
Giffen, statistician to the London Board of Trade. His writin 
constitute the very arsenal from which all the advocates of gold 
monometallism draw their ammunition. Hence I shall be par- 
doned for quoting him freely. Before the silver question be- 
came the burning question that it now is, Mr. Giffen put himself 
on record with reference to the cause of the baleful fall of prices. 
He declared that the cause was continuing and persistent, and 
one from the uninterrupted action of which a continued and 
progressive fall of prices was naturally to beexpected. Heshows 
that there was need for an increase, not a decrease of money, if 
prices were to be maintained firm. 

In a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, in 
January, 1879, Mr. Giffen said: 


There is a general agreement that du the last few years there has been 
a heavy fall in prices. + + Itis usually a fall in price which cripples 
the weaker borrowers and causes bad debts, and this isa 2 of losses 
by which stronger borrowers are in turn crippled, further falls in prices en- 
sue, and more bad debts and losses are produced. When we see so many 
failures as are now declared, therefore, we may be sure that they are pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a heavy fall in prices. 


In discussing in the same article the question of the insuffi- 
ciency of the annual current gold yield to meet the monetary 
wants of the world, Mr. Giffen says: 


It is a moderate calculation that if only the countries which used gold in 
1848, including their colonies, were now using it, the requirements cor- 
respond with the increased population and wealth would be at least three times 
what they were, assuming prices to remain in equilibrium, s 


But, he adds: 


While during the last thirty years the annual yield of gold has been falling 
away from its first superabun ance thecurrent 8 the metal have cer- 


tainly been growing with marvelous rapidity. 
Now, observe his next statement. Speaking of the extraordi- 


nary demands made by the addition of Germany and the United 
States (upon resumption of specie payments) to the list of gold- 
standard countries, and the practical inclusion of France in the 
same list, he says of these new demands: 

They have been pe — very l ly by a continued pressure upon exist- 


ing stocks till an adjustment has at th been made by d contraction of trade 
and fall in values. o * 


No man who can read that statement can doubt that it is an 
unequivocal admission of the fact that the cause of the fall of 
prices is the insufficiency of the gold supply to meet the nat- 
ural wants of trade and industry. But, according to Mr. Giffen, 
the mere increase of population is not the sole element in deter- 
mining the fact of such insufficiency. He goes on to say that 
since 1848 the wealth per head has increased enormously. And, 
after showing that the wealth of Great Britain for the period of 
ten years, 1 1875, had increased by 27 per cent, he continues: 


Not only must the requirements of gold-using people be increased by 50 
per cent to allow for the natural increment of population, but another 50 per 
cent must be added for the greater wealth per head. 


Referring to the great fall of prices since 1873 he says: 


Two causes only have been anggonen: One is a great 8 ot 
commodities and diminution of the cost of production due to the pr 
of invention, improved facilities of communication, lower freights, —— 
national \elegraphy, and like circumstances. The other is, that the pre- 
cious metal u for the standard money—viz, gold—has become relatively 
scarcer than it was, its production being diminished on the one hand, and 
the demands forit on the other hand increased. The former of these causes 
erp yp of commodities and diminution of cost of production] was 
uite lately by Mr. Fowler in the Contemporary Review, and a 
greater welgnt ETE F to it than to the latter cause. Jam disposed to give 
greater weight to the latter. . 


That is to say, he is disposed to ascribe the fall of prices to 
the insufficiency of the quantity of gold. 
He continues: 

To a large extent, however, the two causes are not in conflict. The ques- 
tion is of money prices—the relation of money to commodities. Whether it 
is commodities that multiply, or gold that diminishes or does not multiply in 
proportion, the relation between gold and the mass of commodities is equally 
ch: . Itis quite conceivable that if gold were to increase in quantity 
and its cost of production to h, as other commodities increase in 

uantity and have their cost of production diminished, there would be no 
c of any kind in gold prices. Commodities would be more abundant, 
but the abundance would make itself felt in a rise 72 money wages, salaries, 
rents, and profits, and not in lower prices. it is felt in lower prices now ap- 
pears to be absolute proof that the relation between gold and commodities has 
changed, that they have not increased in quantity and had their cost of production 
diminished pari passu. In addition, however, while not 8 that there 
has been a change on the commodities side of the balance, I woul 
and maintain that what has happened to gold in the way of diminished pr 
tion and increased demands upon it, arising rom other causes than the multipli- 
cation o, ies, must have had great effect.— Essays in Finance, series II, 
pages 22 and 23. 


In showing why it was that what has happened to gold has 
had great effect,” Mr. Giffen goes on to say: 


teen years for about two hundred millions 4 8 . to $1,000,- 
000,000] in pola. an amount very nearly equal to the oy sd uction of the 
ough a larger amount than the annual production of that period 

been n in previous years to maintain the state of prices which 
then existed. As the maintenance of equilibrium in the matter of prices is 


O; possible, other things being equal, by means of a suppl old to meet 
A 2 and tear of coin and the . oF the „ of ora in num- 
bers and wealth—and the ordinary demands of that kind before amounted 
in fact to twelve millions beeen, annually—it is difficult to e how all 
these extraordinary demands could have existed without cont ing to that 


change in the course of prices which we should have expected beforehand as the 
CONSEqUERCE, and e n fact occurred. Hssays in Finance, series II, page 25. 


Not only is it difficult, as Mr. Giffen says, to imagine how those 
tly increased demands could have been made without pro- 
ucing the effect of a fall of prices, but to a mind not blinded by 
rejudice it is wholly impossible to conceive how prices could 
favs sustained themselves under the circumstances. 
Referring to the mode in which an insufficiency of money 
would express itself, Mr. Giffen proceeds: 


The way 5 or abundance of gold would tell upon the money market 
would be by producing mone! stringencies and periods of temporary 
difficulty and discredit, by which, perhaps, the tendency to inflation in 
prices at one time would be checked, and the tendency to depression at an- 
other would be aggravated. The average rates over the whole period when 
these stringencies were occurring might be lower than at times when they 
were fewer, but the mere fact of successive stringencies would help to pro- 
duce the effect described on prices. Now, the course of the money market 
since 1871, when the German Government began to draw gold from London, 
has been full of such stringencies. The crises of 1873 and 1875 were no doubt 
1 by them; and since 1878, in almost every year except 1879 and 

880, there has been a stringency, of greater or less severity, directly trace- 
able to, or aggravated by, the extraordinary demands for gold and the difficulty 
of supplying them. 
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Looking at all the facts, therefore, it appears impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the recent course of prices, so different from what it was just 
after the Australian and Californian gold discoveries, is the result in part of 
the diminished production and the increased extraordinary demands upon the 
supply of gold. 

In a paper of Mr. Giffen's read before the Statistical Society 
of London, in December, 1888, published in the journal of that 
society for that month, he said: 


We can say positively that the recent change from a high to a low level of 
prices is due to a change in money, of the natureor in the direction of absolute 
contraction. 

And after showing the extremely slight additions that had 
been recently made to the stock of gold he said: 

The stock with additions has had to do more work, and it has only been 
able to do so because prices have fallen. 

In the same paper, speaking of the effects of this insufficiency 
of gold he said: 


It is obvious beyond all question that these effects may be important. 
The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the creditors receive 
more. The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large classes of peo- 
ple who make 2 the community. 9 is a most serious matter to 

‘hose who have s to pay. It prevents t gaining by the development of in- 
dustry as they otherwise would, 


PROF. JEVONS AND MR, GOSCHEN, 


So well convinced was Prof. Jevons of the injustice of gold as 
a standard for deferred payments that in 1875 he wrote of it: 


Tt should cease to be the panam standard of value because, as I have 
lained in chapter 25 (of Money and the Mechanism of Exchange), long 
enduring debts and transactions will be regulated by the tabular standard 
of value, the amounts of debts although expressed in gold, be varied in- 
versely as sar varies in terms of other commodities. Investigations in Cur- 
rency and Finance, page 297. 
Discussing the effects on prices of an increased demand for 
gon the same writer in an article in the Contemporary Review 
or May, 1881, says: * 
It stands to reason, of course, that if several oer nations suddenly de- 
cide that they will at all costs have gold curren F to be coined, in the next 


few years the annual uction can not nd. which must be 
mainly su plied, if at all. out ot stock. Zhe result would doubtless be a tendency 
to a oi prices. 


And after referring to the gold stock in Great Britain, and 
the considerable gold fields of the British colonies, he added: 


If these foreign nations insist u having gold currencies, ¢ must pa 
Cent for gold, and they must, in raising the price, benefit us es thre Cale 
es. 


In 1883 Mr. Goschen, afterward chancellor of the exchequer 
of Great Britain, read a popes before the Bankers’ Institute of 
London, on the ‘‘ Probable results of en increase in the pur- 
ehasing power of gold.” After showing that within ten years 
an enormously increased demand had arisen for gold, ar that 
in that time Germany, the United States, Italy, and Holland 
had absorbed $1,000,000,000 of it, Mr. Goschen said: 

Economists will accordingly ask themselves what result, if any, is such a 
phenomenon likely to have produced? I think there is scarcely an econo- 
mist but would answer at once, It is probable, it is almost ne It 18 
according to the laws and the ciples of currency, that such a phenome- 
727 6 
. a rise in} prices, so the counter phenomenon must produse ge ers 

And at the same meeting of the Bankers’ Institute at which 
Mr. Goschen’s paper was read, Mr. Giffen stated that if the sup- 

ly of new money were not sufficient to maintain the equilibrium 
etrean demand and supply—considering the increase of u- 
lation and wealth—“ then we may have a long-continued fait. of 
prices from generation to generation, and this will probably have 
a very great effect as time goes on.“ 

PROF. ROGERS AND GEN. WALKER, 


The total insufficiency of gold for the monetary purposes of 
the world, consider the unequalled extension of industry and 
commerce, is emphasized by Prof. Thorold Rogers, in an arti- 
cle in the Princeton Review for January, 1879. 

Speaking of the ‘‘rapid rise in the economic value of gold,” 
he says: 

ted on with considerable bu 
Me ee in a recent number Of the Rene des Dew Mondes where be ct 
leges, and on good grounds, that the annual uce of this metal is not more 
than sufficient to cover the annual wear and tear of the currencies, 

And he adds: g 

Unless we are to assert that the values of gold and silver do not depend on 
the demand which exists for them and the means 5 that demand, 
it must follow that a large demand brought lo bear ona supply will af- 
Sect the values of those precious metals, and through them lower prices. 

Writing in 1879 of the effects of demonetization of silver, our 
leading American economist, Prof. Francis A. Walker, now pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said: 


The second immediate consequence of the German demonetization has 
siz years 

y The lat- 
ter having been thrown out of its use as fnll-valued money, and remitted to 


mer has, by d necessary co uence, 
5 Y his disastrous act Was accomplished. 


, 


The effects upon industry and trade of a diminishing money supply in en- 
hancing the burden of debts and fixed charges and in the prof- 
its of business and hence reducing the motives ak ope on, have been dis- 
cussed so much at length that we need only 1 here as to the fact. 

Two notable _— of testimony on this subject have been given to the 
public within the past few weeks. In an article in the January number 
the Prineeton Review Prof. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, in the 
causes of the present general disturbance of commerce, writes as follows: 

The first cause in importance, the most general, and, in all probability the 
most enduring, is the rapid rise jn the economical value of gold. 

While the area of civilization is widening and, therefore, the demand for 
an adequate currency is being extended, the most populous state of Europe 
has abandoned a silver for a gold currency, and has had, as a fruit of a suc- 
cessful war with France, an exceptional power of attracting gold to itself, 
with singular success indeed, to the incredible misfortune of its 
Germ has effected a monetary revolution on the grandest scale, and 

its own industries. 
‘ak into account the growing intercourse of civilized nations, and 
particularly the sensitiveness which they feel at any event which may 
check the activity or de the machinery of trade and production, it ap- 
pears that at no time has the drain on the existing stock of gold been so sharp 
and rapid as at present. 

On the 28th of December the London Economist, in a remarkable article on 
the causes of the present depression of prices which that journal finds to be 
greater than after the panic of 1857 or that of 1866, gives as the principal 
causes the follo > 

First. There has been a diminution in the supply ef gold. 

Second. There has been a marked increase in the nd or gote 
fect of the adoption of 5 standard in Germany, as weil as in some other 
European countries of or importance, has as we have clearly seen, 
to depreciate the value of silver, measured by a d standard, in 
ordinary manner. Large masses of silver have been Cemonetized 
thrown . — the market. But, on the other hand, large masses of gold 
been required to take their place, while, as has been shown, the supply has been 
1 diminishing. ` 

The Economist concludes that there has been a real fallin prices to the 
extent of 16 per cent since 1869. This is an undoubted appreciation of gold, 
because it represents a real increase in the p power of gold. 

What does an increase of 16 per cent in the power of gold 
mean? 


payable, 6 all the 
far the greater part of the private debts of the world, in gold. 


8 of the mortgage on his coti 
not twelve, but fourteen. In those last two hours’ s 

grow weary with the strain and toil, he should know whom to thank, the 
financiers and political economists who, at a time when the production of 
the two historical money metals jointly was at a standstill, or even dimin- 
is „ accomplished the great mone reform of thro the stock of one 
of them, accumulated through thousands of years, out of its uses as m 

of full power in Europe, remitting it to the office of small c „and — 
ing the remainder to swell the treasures of the Orient; all for the sake of a 
mathematical and metrical unity of coinage and exchange.—Money Trade 
and Industry, page 191 et seq. 


Within the year a piece of testimony has been contributed to 
the discussion as to the appreciation of gold, which one would 
sup by reason of its source and timeliness, should serve to 
awaken thought among even the most fanatical of the adherents 
of the gold standard. It will be remembered that in 1886 the 
British Government appointed a royal commission to inquire 


into the recent changes in the relative values of the precious 
metals.” This became known as the Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion. It was naturally composed of men of ability and distinc- 


tion—twelve in number—among whom was Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney. Re ing the . of the fall of prices the commission, 
as is well known, divided—six of the members maintaining that 
it was to be looked for mainly in causes affecting commodities; 
the other six mainly in causes affecting gold. 

Among those who believed that the change was for the greater 
ps due to causes affecting commodities was Mr. 888 

ow, after six years of further investigation and reflection, Mr. 
Courtney expresses a change of conviction, or, more correctly, a 

rogress of conviction toward the ground occupied by what may 
Be called his opponents on the commission. In an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1893, he says: 

I was one of the six members of the Gold and Silver Commission who could 
not see their way to recommend bimetallism, and reported, When we look 
at the character and times of the fall in the prices of commodities * * * we 
think that the sounder view is that the greater part of the fall has resulted 
from causes touc the commodities rather t 
nyin ig that there ma avs DAR end probabl has been, some appreciation 
> gold,” though we hela it inposible to roar its extent. z 


Mr. Courtney then continues: 


Let me make a confession. I hesitated alittle about this Leb, Si — I 
thought there was perhaps more in the su tion of an a on of 
gold than my colleagues believed, but whilst I thus doubted I not dissent. 


He then goes on to say: 


Iam now satisfied that there has been an appreciation of gold greater than 1 
suspected when I signed the report, and I should not be able to concur in the 
same paragraph again. My conclusion is built upon mey reasons, and it 
seems to me to explain many phenomena otherwise inexplicable. 

Mr. Courtney admits that the fall of poe is as much as 30 per 
cent, which means an appreciation of 43 per centin the purchas- 
ing power of gold; and referring to its effect, he says that even 
if it were but 10 per cent it would just counteract all that we 
[io English people] have done in the last fifteen yearsin there- 

uction of the national debt.” 


7 And.he continues: 


We have reduced the nominal amount, but the real burden is unaltered. 


e pressure of all debts, public and private, has Nor is this all. 
Although it is terial to yet — industrial activity what ma 
reached and main 


8 high or low, when a scale is 
on from high prices to low is extremely restrictive of enter- 


m who enters on the use of things—that is, the man who creates 
enterprise, whether in industry or commerce—has his wealth nibbled away 
by those who have npg A claims upon him, and the man who trades on bor- 
rowed capital trades as little as possible if he finds his assets com- 
pared with his liabilities. Differences must also constantly arise between 
masters and workmen, between the producers of a raw material and the 
creators of the finished in a word—between all who coéperate to put 
something on the market—if they find its bower ape mysteriously dimin- 
ishing, and their shares of it have to be perpet adjusted.; 


And Mr. Courtney adds: 


It is a dream to suppose that gold is stable in value. * = * It has under- 
gone a considerable appreciation in recent years, and industry and com- 
merce have been more pered by its movement than they would have 
been had silver been our standard. ether the a tion will be main- 
tained undiminished is but every step toward the further 
demonetization of silver must tend to the enhancement of the value of gold. 


But, Mr. President, it would be useless to mulkini testimony. 
No man who bears in mind the enormous increase in the demand 
for gold, and the fact that most, if not indeed all, of the current 
annual yield is absorbed in the arts and manufactures, can for 
a moment entertain a doubt that the metal has enormously 
appreciated. 

48 TO IMPROVED METHODS OF PRODUCTION. 


The advocates of the gold standard in this country assert that 
the fall of prices, which they are compelled to t began the 
very year of the demonetization of silver, is not due to such de- 
monetization, but isa mere coincidence; and that it is in fact 
due to new inventions and consequent improvements in the va- 
rious arts and industries. / 

But it is to be observed that such improvements have been 
the characteristic of all periods of time since the ee of 
steam to the various processes of industry. While improve- 
ments of detail calculated to facilitate production have oubt- 
edly been a feature of the mechanic arts during the past twenty 

ears, yet for far-reaching invention, for radical improvement 
all the round of industries, that period is not to be compared 
with the twenty years preceding, during which the of 
commodities not only were not falling but were in fact rising, 
and when the business of the world, instead of being in collapse 
as a Nene a was more prosperous than at any former pe 
in $ 

BOONS writers have made all readers familiar with the red- 
letter character of the period from 1850 to 1873, during which 
the Californian and Australian discoveries were reinvigoratin 
the almost exhausted energies of the commercial and industrial 
world, which for a period of thirty years prior had suffered from 
the dry rot of a money volume not keep pace with demand. 
With the new supplies of money came universal prosperity in 
the form of rising prices—notwithstanding the extreme ac- 
tivity of invention and improvementin methods of manufacture. 
In discussing this question the advocates of the gold standard 
leave it to be inferred that no inventions or improvements in 
methods of production were ever made prior to 1873, and are 
driven by the logic of their contention to the absurd conclusion 
that with that year was ushered in a new order of the ages: 
There is no reason whatever for sup poaing say sing of the kind. 

Mr. Giffen, in a paper read by him before the Statistical 
Society of London, in January, 1879, referring to the period from 
1848 to 1877 (the period which, except the last four years, was 
characterized by rising prices), said: 

The peculiarity of the period has been the increase mechanical invention 
and the constant 8 of goods. * 

And he went on to show that in the period named the annual 
output of pig iron in England had increased 300 per cent, of cot- 
ton exports 400 per cent, of shipping clearances 400 per cent, 
and in other departments of business in like proportion. 

And writing in 1885, he said; 

tion that the multiplica- 
ssn of 8 d e een en its has at 


ange 0 
There is no reason to sw that the eee eee of commodities rela- 
uction has proceeded at a greater rate since 1873 


Writing of the great fall of prices between 1809 and 1849, 
which he ascribed to the falling off in the supply of the money 
metals by the closing of the South American and com- 


menting on the arrest of that fall and the setting on foot of a 
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contrary movement by the California discoveries, Prof. Jevons 
says: 

Thus while industry, trade, and porty were rapidly advancing in Great 
Britain and other s of the world ere Was no cor nding advance in 
the production of the precious metals. Prices both in gold and silver continu- 
ally r Now, if while the introduction of railways, telegraphs, and 
‘ovements accelerated the extension of trade and the 
consequent demand for the precious metals nonew discoveries of the precious 
metals had been made, what must have enzued? Prices must have continued 
in the downward course t had pursued for thirty or forty years before. 
But did not continue in this course. On the contrary they turned upwards 
in a sudden and decided manner as shown in the body of this tract. And this 
change was simultaneous with the discovery of the new gold fields. Half the 
prerogative instances of Bacon are exemplified in this Y begets 
philosophy of observation and common sense may be applied to statist 
Guan draw but one conclusion—that prices have risen in consequence of the gold 

coveries. 

But Prof. Jevons continues his reflections beyond this, and in 
order to accentuate the blessings which the yield of the new gold 
discoveries had been to the world, he says: 

The gold discoveries have had the double effect of arresting the fall of 

and then raising them. The total effect is not merely the rise that 
occurred, but that rise plus the fall that would have 
goes a considerable way to explain why prices have not risen so 2 as the 
Vast oe of gold ht have led us to expect.—Jnvestigations into Our- 
rency and Finance, page 110. 

There is not a period of history since the invention of James 
Watt that has not been characterized by new inventions and 
improvements. 

Mr. Tooke, in the first volume of his History of Prices, pub- 
lished in 1838, referring to the several causes of a rise of prices 
observed to occur between 1792 (one hundred years Saar and 
1819, says: 

And as the improvements in agriculture and mauufactures, all tending tl 
to reduce the cost of Fee were in progress du whole Poba. al 
though not so rapidly in the earlier part of it, they must have operated as a 
corrective ages 80 great an advance in price gf those articles to which 
they applied as might from the operation of other causes have been ex- 
pected. This causeneed, therefore, only be incidentally referred to. 

The same author, in one of his later volumes, dealing with the 
period from 1848 to 1856, after the gold discoveries, says: 


he efficiency 
and 83 
have to accelerate the rate of progress; 8 all this] the in- 
fluence of the new supplies of gold year by year probably been that par- 
ticular cause or train of causes Which has modified in the most pow de- 
gree the economical and commercial history of the last nine years. 

From those statements it will be observed that so far as con- 
cerns new inventions and improved methods they have bean a 
constant feature of industr periods both of high and of low 
prices from the date of the invention of the steam engine to the 

resent time. And while it is conceded that in one or two in- 

ustries radical improvements have within the past twenty 
years been effected, yet in the vast mass of processes, no revolu- 
tionary change has occurred, or anything to justify the extraor- 
dinary fall of prices which has occurred—not in the products 
of one or two classes of industries merely, but of all classes of in- 
dustries—no less of those involving finished products than of 
those involving raw materials, both of the factory and the farm. 


OUGHT THE UNITED STATES TO FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN? 


If the gold standard contributes to the welfare of the peoples 
adopting it, there must be some method of asce g that 
fact. There must be some external evidences of the prosperity 
which it is said to impart. 

We are told that gold is especially the proper medium for the 
money of rich nations, and that Great Britain, being a rich na- 
tion and having a gold standard, and gold alone for money of 
full legal tender, we should follow the example of Great Britain, 
and that if we did not do so we should be placed alongside India, 
Mexico, South America, and so on. 

We do not dispute that thereis great wealth in Great Britain, 
but when it is said that Great Britain as a nation is rich, we are 
placed upon inquiry as to what constitutes a rich nation. 

On this point I quote a pertinent suggestion of John Ruskin's. 
He says: 

Respecting riches, the economist has to inqutre, first, into the advisable 
ee — — neta collection; secondly, into the advisable modes of their ad- 
m 
he ia Justifiod in calling the nation rich if thequantity of wealth it poswences, 
relatively to the wealth of other nations, be espectively of the man- 
ner of its distribution. does the mode of distribution in any wise affect 
the nature of the riches? Thus, if the King alone be rich (sup Croesus, 
or Mausölus), are the Lydians or Carians therefore a rich ton? Or it a 
few slave -· masters are rich, and the nation is otherwise com of slaves, 
is it to be called a rich nation? For if not, and the ideas of a certain mode 
of distribution or operation in the riches, and of a certain degree of freedom 
in the people, enter into our idea of riches as attributed to a people, we 


of action required in its possessors—questions which look as if they would 
take time in answering. 

And f . Since the inequality, which is the condition of riches, may 
be established in two opposite modes—namely, by ase of possession on 
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the one side and by decrease of it on the other—we have to inquire with 
respect to any given state of riches ly in what manner the correla- 
tive poverty was produced; that is to say, whether by being surpassed only 
or being depressed also; and if by being depressed, what are the advan- 


uced the poverty of the persons 
each on his own side derives from the result?—Munera Pulveris, page 22. 

Does it then, Mr. President, make any difference how the 
riches of a nation are distributed? Let us take a case near home 
in order to enable us to see the situation clearly. The late Mr. 
Jay Gould lived in av e or small town on the Hudson, ad- 
jacent to the city of New York. He was believed to be worth 
at least $100,000,000. Even if no other man in the village was 
worth a dollar, it could still be said that that village was a rich 
village because Mr. Gould livedin it. Inacertain limited sense, 
as words are usually understood, that would doubtless be true. 
But, cui bono? The fact that Mr. Gould was rich did not make 
the other inhabitants of the village rich. One swallow does not 
make a summer. 

It is said that the income of one duke in England amounts to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a month, from rents alone. This 
fact, in one sense, may be said to make England a rich country; 
but, in the true sense of the term, does it mean anything to af- 
firm that by reason of the riches of the Duke of Westminster 
England isa rich nation? A nation is not made up of dukes. 
May it not be that the poopie at large, instead of being the richer, 
are thb poorer, for the richesof the Duke of Westminster? And 
when the example of Great Britain, as a rich nation, is held up 
to the admiring gaze of our people by the gentlemen who are so 
devoted to the gold standard, do they intend us to understand 
that a nation is rich because a few of its people are rich? 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A NATION? 

If the wealth of a nation be concentrated in the hands of a few 
persons, while the masses of the people are steeped in poverty, 
what a travesty it is upon words to say that the nation is rich. 
What is a nation? Is it mere land without reference to the peo- 

le who dwell on it? Manifestly not. If, then, it means le, 
Toen the word ‘‘nation” express only that limited number of 
people who are rich? 

This was the idea of polished and cultured Greece, in which 
the artisans and all that portion of the population correspondin 
with the working classes of our time, were slaves. It accorde 
sufficiently well also with the Roman idea—one-half the apoio 
lation of the Roman empire (according to Gibbon) consisting of 
slaves—not black slaves, but white—being persons, of whatever 
race or blood, conquered in war. But the classes of white men 
that were formerly slaves are now freemen and constitute the 
great body of every community. 

Any description of a nation which should leave them out of 
account would be a description which would omit the most in- 
dispensable t of society—the makers of things—the produ- 
cers of wealth—as contradistinguished from the drones and 
idlers, and that portion of the community which, instead of pro- 
ducing wealth, merely juggles with the counters by which wealth 
is computed. In this age, what significance can attach to the 
expression “a rich nation,” if it mean only that a few persons 
zonala in a country are the ssorsof large wealth, or of all 
the wealth of the country? } es correct definition of the term 
could include only nations in which wealth is generally diffused 
among the people. 

In that sense Great Britain is not a rich, but a very poor, na- 
tion. Like most E countries, it is a nation in which a 
few are rich, while the great masses of the people are steeped 
in poverty. The persons who constitute the nation, in the sense 
of those who speak of Great Britain as a rich nation, are the 
creditor classes—and ua are the most active, alert, and watch- 
ful in their own behalf of any nation“ in Christendom. That 
country is, by situation and circumstances, naturally a commer- 
cial country; and its creditor classes have, from the earliest times, 
determined to dominate the commercial world, and ee 
the world of which we, to-day, form part. Before the application 
of steam to the purposes of industry, many nations of the conti- 
nent excelled Great Britain in the arts and manufactures. Fail- 
ing to find a market in Europe, the eyes of the commercial and 
financial aristocracy turned at an early day to the American 
colonies. Here they saw a market which they were determined 
to enjoy without competition. Not onl thout competition 
from other European countries, but without competition even 
from the colonists themselves. 

LONG-STANDING DETERMINATION OF GREAT BRITAIN TO EXPLOIT THE IN- 
DUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1660 the first of the navigation acts was which com- 


pelled the colonists to.use only English ships in the work of 
uired 
uy in 


transportation. In 1663 another law was enacted which 
that all the articles which the colonists might desire to 


Europe should be bought in the markets of England. Heavy 
nalties were prescribed for the violation of such laws. In 1669 
arliament d that no wool, yarn, or woolen manufactures 
of the American plantations should be shipped, or even laden to 
be 8 from thence to any place whatever. 

In 1719 it declared that the erecting of manufactories in the 
Colonies tended to lessen their dependence upon Great Britain. 
In 1732 a law was passed forbidding hats or felts to be exported 
from the Colonies or even to be loaded on horse, cart, or other 
carriage for transportation from one plantation to another. So 
determined were they to repress and put down, by the strong 
hand, all attempts on the part of the Americans to produce the 
articles required by their own situation and circumstances, that 
in 1750 Parliament went to the extreme lerigth of prohibiting by 
law the erection, or continuance, of any mill or other engine 
for slitting or rolling iron, or any plating forge to work with a 
tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel, in the Colonies ” 
under the penalty of £200. 

Every such , engine, forge, or furnace was declared a com- 
mon nuisance, which the governors of the provinces were bound 
to abate within thirty days under a penalty of £500. In the same 
year a prominent and well-known London publication on 

‘ Trade ”—a t pow authority in its time—a work written bya 
person named Gee, exhibited the tone and spirit of English 
public opinion regarding the industrial development of the Col- 
onies. t writer said: 


Manufactures in our American Colonies should be — ba 
on: 


and pro- 
hibited. We ought always to keep a watchful eye over our colonies, to re- 


Our colonies are in much the same state as Ireland was in when they be- 
gan the woolen manufactory, and as their numbers increase will fall upon 
manufactures for cloth themselves, if due care be not taken to find em- 
Ployment for them in ra such productions as may enable them to fur- 


themselves with all the necessaries from us. As they will have the 

roviding ro for themselves, so shall we have the manufactur- 

faig — them. If encouragment be given for raising hemp, flax. etc., doubt - 
ess 


will soon begin to manufacture if not prevented. 

Th ‘ore to the progress of such manufacture it is proposed that no 
weaver have liberty to set up any loom without first registering at an office 
to be kept for that p . That all slitting mills and engines for drawing 


or wea de put down; * * * that they shall be prohib- 
88 manufacturing hats, or leather of any kind. This lim- 
ation— 


The author is good enough to say— 


will not abridge the planters of any libert; 9 the contrary. 
it will then turn their industry to promo and ing those rough ma- 
terials, „ It we into the circumstances of the inhabitants 
of our plantations and our own, it will 1 that not one-fourth part of 
their product redounds to their own profit, for out of all that comes here 
they wea foe geod clothing and other accommodations for their families, all 
of which is of the merchandise and manufacture of this kingdom. 


Now, note how early the shrewd “foreign investor“ began to 
get in his work upon the people of this country. Mr. Gee says: 


All these advan we receive by the tations, besides the on 
3° 5 * interest pay us, which is very co: abi. 
and therefore ey care ought to be taken in regulatin all the affairs of the 


colonists that the planters are not put under too many ies, but encouraged 
to go on cheerfully! * * * New England and the northern colonies have 
not ucts enough to send us in return for purch: their necessary 
clot but are under very great dificulties, and therefore any ordinary 
sort of clothing sell with them; and when they have grown out of fashion 
with us they are new-fashioned enough for them. 

I may add,as a 8 suggestion at this point, that we still 
find New England sending no wheat or cotton abroad, so that 
the fall of prices of those leading articles of export is not a mat- 
ter of so supreme importance to the people of that section as it 
is for other parts of the country. 

All this, Mr. President, shows that from the earliest time the 
eyes of the alert money lenders of Great Britain have been 
turned to these ‘‘ plantations” as the fertile field for the culti- 
vation and development of . 8 

That was written nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
to this day it can truthfully be written that the interest we pay 
them is very considerable.” If the silver-purchase law be re- 
pealed, and the dollars of every man’s debt be thus made more 
valuabie to the creditor, the interest will yearly grow more and 
more considerable,“ to the hearty satisfaction of our foreign 
investor,” who accordingly is urging this repeal with unfeigned 
enthusiasm. 

GREAT BRITAIN THE GREAT CREDITOR NATION OF THE WORLD. 

One hundred years ago, at a time when France was the only 
rival of England, Edmund Burke, speaking of the money power 
of Great Britain, said: 

Our capital gives us a superlority which enables us to set at defiance all 
the efforts of to rival our manufactures. The powers of capital— 

He added— 
are irresistible in trade. It dominates; it rules; it even tyrannizes in the 
market; it entices the strong and controls the weak. 

No better description of the effects of capital, as it is utilized by 
the British capitalist, was ever given. Fifty years later, Sir 


Robert Peel, in debating the corn laws, still understood its in- 
fluence when he said: 
That we may retain our manufact 


uring preéminence we must neglect no 
op: unity of securing to ourselves those stran ape by which that pre- 
ëm. be secured. * * * Theaccum 


And Prof. Senior, in one of his Oxford lectures (1830), ingén- 
uously admits the manner in which the prosperity of Great 
Britain and its great creditor classes is maintained. Ihe mine 
worked by England,” he says,‘‘is the general market of the world!” 

In a report made in 1854 by a commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inquire into the operations of the mining laws of Great 
Britain the following statement appears: 


The large capitals of this country are the great instruments of warfare 
against competing capitals of foreign countries, and are the most essential 
instruments now rem: by which the supremacy of our manufactures 
can be maintained—the other elements—cheap labor, abundance of raw ma- 
terial, means of communication, and skilled labor, being rapidly in process 


of equalized. 

All these statements, as to the purpose of the legislative and 
governmental policies of Great Britain, lead up directly to the 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the Beth of February last, in opposition to the mo- 
tion of Sir Henry Meysey Thompson with reference to the Brus - 
sels conference. 


“England,” said Mr. Gladstone, is the great creditor of the countries of 
the world: of that there can be no doubt whatever; and it is increasingly the 


great creditor of the countries of the world. I suppose there is not a year 


which passes over our heads which does not largely add to the mass of Brit- 
ish investments abroad. Iam almost afraid to estimate the total amount 
of the pro) y which the United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the 
United Kinga 

mated by tens or hundreds of 

would be an extremely low and inad ons, 
or something even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. I 
think, under these tances, it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
igen whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-sacri- 
The act of self-sacrifice, to which Mr. Gladstone referred, was 
whether Great Britain should even discuss the question of giv- 
ing a larger use to silver as currency. In giving utterance to 
those views Mr. Gladstone simply repeated in another form 
what had before been so often stated. The gist of his statement’ 
is contained in his opening remark, that ai is the great 
creditor of the countries of the world.” 

Now, Mr. President, it is well known that the United States 
is one of the great debtor countries of the world, If it would be 
an act of self-sacrifice for the creditor classes of Great Britain 
to bring toa halt the unjust and constantly growing apprecia- 
tion of gold, would it not be an act of wisdom on the part of the 
American Senators to do what may be in their power, in the in- 
terest of their own people, to bring about that result without 
reference to the self-sacrifice of the creditor classes of Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Gladstone’s highest estimate—namely, that the property 
which the United Kingdom holds beyond itsown limits, may be 
£2,000,000,000, or $10,000,000,000, is sustained by the statements 
of eminent writers. Prof. Cairnes calculated that according 
to the returns ofimports and exports the creditor classes of Great 
Britain receive every year, on their foreign investments, not 
less than $500,000,000, which would be the interest on $10,000,- 
000,000 at 5 per cent. This computation was made in 1874; and 
we may rest assured the amount has not been reduced since then. 

And Prof. Thorold Rogers, in his work on the Economical In- 
terpretation of History, says: 


debt, and so masi bie pope foreign debt that nolarge 


Why, Mr. President, the very object of Great Britain in main- 
taining the gold standard is that her creditor classes may get 
the products of other people’s labor at the ‘‘ cheapest rates pos- 
sible.” They want American wheat and Americancotton at the 
‘* cheapest rates 3 and they are getting them cheaper 
and cheaper as e elapses. 

It needs no prophet to safely predict that by the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law they get our products 
very much cheaper than ever. 


While Great Britain appears to be receiving gold as interest 
on her foreign investments, yet what she ly receives is not 
gold itself—which she does not want—but commodities at the 
range of prions consistent with the existing quantity of gold 
money. If the $500,000,000 of interest, which Prof. Cairnes 
calculated was received each year by Great Britain, were re- 
ceived in money, it would be a sum greater than the entire 
monetary supply of the kingdom, and, were it possible to be ob- 
tained, would produce such a rise of prices of all commodi- 
ties as would create a revolution in the industries and trade of 
the country. But no country can retain more than its distribu- 
tive share of the gold of the world. 


`| INJURIES INFLICTED ON THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN BY THE ADOPTION 


OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 


The creditor classes are, and well may be, content to receive, 
not the money, but the materials which the money will buy. 
Producing nothing by their own labor, they can observe without 
regret a constant fall inthe prices of the products of other men’s 
labor. They know thatit would be impossible to obtain the gold, 
and that, if obtained, it would be good only for its purchasing 
power as money. For hundreds of years, as I have shown, it 

been thedetermination of those classes to dominate the com- 
mercial and industrial world. They are too intelligent to at- 
tempt, in this age, a domination of force. They know how to 
acquire domination bystrategy. This was the basis of their de- 
termination to limit the supply of money to gold alone. 

When they decided to adopt the gold standard they knew that 
the quantity of money in circulation determined the valueof the 
monetary unit. Before taking that step they were not unaware 
of the difficulties that would be encountered, but not being them- 
selves producers of wealth they had nothing to fear. The mis- 
eries which their course might inflict upon others was nota 
matter which concerned them. In the investigation by the par- 
liamentary committee, made prior to the adoption of the gold 
standard, the manufacturing interests of Great Britain were rep- 
resented by wise and thoughtful men, who foresaw and deline- 
ated the consequences that must ensue from the carrying out of 
the gold policy, but the executive department of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain turned a deaf ear to the statements of the 
manufacturing and agricultural classes, and listened only to those 
of the bankers and money-lenders. To their interest, then, as 
at all times since, every other interest was subordinated. 

In describing the consequences of the parliamentary enact- 
ment which placed Great Britain on the gold standard, Sir 
Archibald Alison says; 


The capital which had been realized during the war [with Napoleon] had 
so great, the influence of the moneyed interest so powerful, that the 
l lature became affected by the desires of its rd gs p The monetary 
bill of 1819, before many years had ela , added 50 per cent to the value of 
money and weight of debt and taxes. + + Small landed 3 were 
generally ruined from the fall of prices; the magnates s 
creased lustre from the enhanced value of their revenues. Industry was 
querulous from long-continued suffering; wealth ambitious from sudden 
exaltation.—Continuation of History of Europe, volume 1, page 3. 


And again he says: 

The effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were 
soon apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless 
distress and suffering in the British Islands. The accommodation nted 
e bent or payne n Souris was ot to e 8 pepe 
Unier discount at the Bauk of ‘England whieh in 1810 had Loen £23, 000-000, 
and in 1815 not less than £20,660,000, sank in 1820 to £4,672,000, and in 1821 to 
£2,722,000. The effect upon prices was not less immediate or appalling. 
They declined in general— 

The historian says— 
within six months to haf their former amount, and remained at that low 
level for the next three years. Distress was universal in the latter months 
of the year 1819; and that distrust and discouragement was felt in all 
branches of industry, which is at once the forerunner and the cause of dis- 
ater. 

The land-owners of Great Britain at the time of the passage of 
the bill numbered 160,000 persons. By reason of the ruinous 
consequences of the fall in prices they became reduced in the 
course of seven years to 20,000 in number, or less than one-fifth, + 
while 16 per cent of the population became the subject of sup- 
port by organized charity. The idleness and distress among the 

ple became so universal that mass meetings were held in all 

wns and cities, some of which were attended by as many as 

60,000 persons. Collisionswith the troops occurred,in which 
many were killed and wounded. j 

Speaking of the effects of this same bill establishing the gold 
standard, Sir James Graham, in his tract entitled Corn and 
Currency,” published in 1826, says: 


Whether we regard private debts or public burdens, the effects of the 

E scioes falling: bus peomainry ebgugerinns remaining wosieninised, 
; prices A engagement re: undim! 

the farmer has no profit, Re landlord no rent, Seen Selmer no cus- 

tomer, the laborer no employment; a revolution of property and a derange- 

ment of the whole frame of society must necessarily ensue. 


But the writer significantly adds that— 
Amidst the ruin of the farmer and of the manufacturer, the distress of 
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the landlords and theinsurrections of a populace without bread and without 

employment, one class flourished and was triumphant; the annuitant and 

the tax-eater rejoiced in the increased value of money; in the sacrifice of pro- 

ve? industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the drones over 
0 


But these sufferings had no effect then and similar sufferings 
have none now on men determined to gain an advantage for 
themselves at the expense of the masses of the people. 

Ever since the establishment of the gold standard the business 
of the English people, and that of all people having the gold 
standard, has been subjected to frequent and violent panies, re- 
sulting from the incongruities and absurdities of a money sys- 
tem wholly insufficient, and growing yearly more insufficient, 
for the performance of the task imposed upon it. But, as was to 
be expected, when anything occurs calculated to expose the 
monstrosity of asystem under which rich and powerful classes 
are increasing their riches and perpetuating their power, the 
professors of political economy and the writers for the daily press 
attempt to account for its eccentricities by the most absurd and 
contradictory hypotheses—even Prof. Jevons, a most distin- 
guished economist, actually connecting the causation of the 
numerous panics, periodically occurring in Great Britain, with 
the recurrence of the spots on the sun! 

Our statisticians, economists, and statesmen who laud the gold 
standard and recommend its adoption by the United States, may 
flatter themselves that their theories are supported by the sup- 

fact that England isa rich nation, but we know nothing 
about the riches of a nation until we shall ascertain how those 
riches are distributed. The distribution of wealth in a country 
isa subject upon which it is difficult to arrive at very exact in- 
formation. Th whos» business it is to write upon public 
questions, especially in monarchical countries, deem it a patri- 
otic duty to give rose-colored views of the conditions of society. 

A POET'S DESCRIPTION OF ARTISAN LIFE IN ENGLAND. 7 

Such a picture is one that I am about to read from an address 
recently delivered by Sir Edwin Arnold at Birmingham, in Eng- 
land. hen people read such descriptions of the conditions of 
life, which they suppose to exist among the masses of the people 
of Great Britain, it is no wonder they call it a rich nation; no 
wonder they call the gold standard a great standard; no wonder 
that the creditor classes should welcome such statements, and 
hold them up to the admiring gaze of an appreciating world as 
evincing the beauties and excellencies of the gold standard. Sir 
Edwin Arnold said: 


Upon the face of facts, is life—even were it transient—so bad a thing as 
some people make out? Look at common modern existence as we see it, 
and note to what rich elaboration and large degrees of comfort it has come. 
T leave aside for the moment uncivilized nations and the bygone struggles 
of our race; its wars and woes; its tyranniesand superstitions; all of which 


history bas nee, exagy ted, not telling us of the contemporaneons con- 
tentments. I invite you briefly to contemplate an artisan’s existence in your 
own Birmingham. Englishman, and 


talone the greatness of beng an 

the supreme safety and liberty of his daily life, what gof old ever fared 
soroyally? What magician of fairy tales ever owned so many slayes to 
bring him treasures and pleasure at wish? Observe his dinner board! With- 
out being luxurious, the whole globe has been his servingman to spread it. 

The currants in this dump are a tribute from classic Greece, and 
tinned salmon or kippered herring a token from the seas and rivers of Can- 
ada or Norway. He may partake, if he, will, of rice that ripened under the 
hot skies of Patna or Rangoon; of cocoa—that ‘food of the gods - plucked 
under the burning blue of the equator. For his rasher of bacon the hog ex- 
press runs daily with 10,000 grunting victims into Chicago, Dutch or Brit- 
tany hens have laid him 224 F and Danish cows grazed the daisies of 
Elsinore to produce his cheese and butter. If he drinks beer, it is odds that 
avaria have contributed to it the barley and the hops; when he 
has finished ea „it will be the Mississippi flats or the gardens of the An- 
tilles that fill for his pipe with the comforting tobacco. He has fared, I 
say, at home as no Lucullus ever fared; and then, for a trifle, his daily news- 
paper puts at his command information from the whole globe, the freshness 
an ess of which make the news-bearers of Augustus Cæsar, thronging 
hourly into Rome, ridiculous. At work, machinery of wonderful invention 
redeems his toil from servitude and elevates it to an art. 

Is he fond of reading? There are free libraries open to him, full of intel- 
lectual and imaginative wealth. Is he artistic? Galleries rich with beauti- 
ful painti: and statues are prepared for him. Hashechildren? They can 
be excellently educated for next to nothing. Would he communicate with 
absent friends? His messengers pass in the Queen's livery bear his let- 
ters everywhere by sea and land; or in the hour of urgency the ariel of elec- 
tricity will flash for him a message to the ends of the kingdom at the price 
of a quart of small beer. Steam shall carry him wherever he wants to go 
for a penny a mile; and when he is sick, the charitable institutions he has 
too often forgotten in health render him such succor assick goddesses never 
got from ulapius, nor Ulysses at the white hand of Queen Helen. 

Does he encounter accident? For him as for all others the benignant 
science of our time, with the hypodermic syringe or a waft of chloroform 
has abolished agony; while for dignity of citizenship he may help when 
election time comes by his vote to sus or to shake down the noblest em- 
pire ever built by genius and valor. Let the fancy fill up the imperfect pic- 
ture with these thousand helps and adornments thatcivilization has brought 
even to lowly lives; and does it not seem stupid and ungrateful to say, as 
some go about saying, that such an existence, even if it were transitory, is 
not for itself distinctly worth possessing? 


No man can doubt that in presenting this picture the distin- 
guished poet and writer is perfectly sincere. So long as the 
rich and cultured classes in those countries are enjoying life, it 
is a great comfort to them to suppose that all others enjoy it. 
They concern themselves very little with the sufferings or bur- 
dens of the workers, and especially of those who are relegated 
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to idleness. 
tions. 
that enforced idleness is unavoidable. They would never think 
of holding the gold standard responsible for it. Those things 
are supposed to be inevitable. They find dare! good things 
in their own path that they assume something of a like good for- 
tune for everybody else. 

For idleness the only suggestion they have to make is that 
charity shall be brought to bear. So conditions are investi- 
gated only with reference to the effects which . 
may have on them. Even the philanthropists, the persons who 
have some heart, and those who see the miseries of the masses 
as matters of daily observation, are disposed to regard them as 
the results of natural causes, or of the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence. The literature, therefore, which deals with the 
real condition of the masses of the people is very limited. How 
few examine those conditions at their sources. 

We can, however, ascertain some general facts which may aid 
us in arriving at a judgment as to the wisdom of the national 
policies that dominate the Government of Great Britiin, of 
which none can be more important than its monetary policy. 

CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


The concentration of wealth in that country is illustrated by 
the distribution of the national debt, amounting to over $3,500,- 
000,000, which, a short time ago, the official returns showed to 
be held in the hands of only 126,331 persons, thus averaging 
$30,000 to each person owning the debt. The greater prosperity 
of the French people is illustrated by the wider and more gen- 
eral distribution of the public debt of that country. Even so 
long ago as 1867 that debt was held in the ownership of 1,095,683 
persons, averaging but $2,000 each, and since that time it has 
obtained even a wider distribution. 

The following statement of the distribution of land owner- 
ship in Great Britain and Ireland is a summary from the re- 
oont work on political economy by Prof. J. S. Nicholson, of Ed- 

nburgh: 

England and Wales, total area, 37,000,009 of acres. A body 
of men not exceeding 4,500 own more than half. Less than 280 
people own one-sixth of the inclosed land. Sixty-six people own 
one-eighteenth part, or 2,000,000 acres. One man owns 186,397 
acres. 

Ireland, total area, 20,000,000 acres. Two hundred and sake 5 
two people own one-third. Seven hundred and forty-four people 
ownone-half. There are three persons owning more than 100,- 
000 acres each. 

In Scotland the figures are still more striking. Total acre- 
age about 19,090,000. One owner has 1,326,000 acres and 32,000 
in England as well. There are five owners with more than 300, 
000 acres each. Twelve men own one-quarter of all Scotland. 
Nine-tenths of the whole of that country belongs to fewer than 
1,700 people. 

The following summary is still more startling: 

Two-thirds of the whole of England and Wales owned by 
10,207 persons. 

Two-thirds of the whole of Ireland owned by 1,942 persons. 

Two-thirds of the whole of Scotland owned by 330 persons. 

One man owns an entire county extending across Scotland. 
One land owner in Scotland a few years ago appropriated 300 
square miles of land to a deer forest, avicting many families to 
make room for the deer. 

SOME PROSE-WRITERS' DESCRIPTIONS OF LIFE IN THE POET'S COUNTRY. 


In a book entitled Breadwinners Abroad, Mr. Robert P. 
Porter,late Superintendent of the United States Census, speaks 
of a district he visited—the nail-making district near Birming- 
ham, England, within a few miles of the spot at which was de- 
livered the glowing description I have read from the remarks 
of Sir Edwin Arnold. Mr. Porter says: 


It is said that 24,000 persons are engaged in this dismal district making 
nails and rivets. Though within 7 miles of the great and prosperous city of 
Birmingham no one seems to know or care about this army of men, women, 
young girls, and children condemned toa life of wretched slavery. * * + 
‘The inhabitants of this desolate district are among the most industrious 
and yet the most wretched in England. They are engaged in making all 
kinds of nails, rivets, and chains. The work is done in little smithies at- 
tached to the hovels in which the workers reside. * * * These houses, as 
a rule, contain little or no furniture. They are filthy and wretched beyond 
description. What spare time the unhappy naller’s wife gets from nurs- - 
ing the baby and preparing the meager meals is spent at the smithy fire 
pounding away attheanviluntillateatnight. But the extra work that the 
woman does, combined with that of one child—say a girl of 14—will barely 
cl ae family from starvation. * * The most cruel part of this 
business is that young women should be allowed to work at what is called 
the “olivers,” a heavy iron machine worked by means of two wooden 
treadles. I found numbers of girls making large 8inch bolts on these 
machines, and indeed they seemed to work with masculine firmness and 
ues far more vigor than the men. + * Their earnings do not exceed 

25 per week. 

In this way mothers, daughters, and mere children toil and slave on from 
year to year—indeed one man told me that nails had been made here for 
over a century in this way. How they exist isa mystery to me. They live 
in hovels, they are poorly fed, and poorly clad. They marry early, sev- 


They have no 


rsonal knowledge of those condi- 
It is gratifying to their sense of humanity to suppose 


eral girls not over 17 were pointed out to me as mothers of children 2 and 3 
Fears of age. The men have an unmuscular look; most of them 5 
and lean and leaden-eyed. The small nailers are not protected by the Eng- 
lish f act and they work in their father’s shops sometimes until late 
© time to see the nailers at work is at t. The sh din of 

e oliver as it flattens 


ig’ park: the f 
join their cooler brethren, the bending forms of the m 
the girls, little children creeping into the clattering, sein ting nail shop 
for the sake of warmth, and every now and then the red flames from the 
forges illuminating the scene and making more distinct the wierd form of 
these shadowy creatures doomed to a never-e industrial treadmill. 

In some cases I found mothers and three, and even four, daughters at the 
forge. In most of such instances, the father, I was told, spent his time in 
the public house, and the united earnings of the entire family would be less 
than 85. Many of the nailers actually starve, and cases of the deepest sor- 
row are not uncommon. Misery,“ as the London Standard correspondent 
wrote, so deep and dreadful that the most graphic pen can but faintly con- 
vey its depth of sorrow is witnessed." + * Not long ago a journalist 
of ability undertook to show the 8 condition of the wor! classes 
here. I do not mean the idle, worthless, good-for-nothing people, ut just 
such industrious poopie as those described in this letter. He sent the re- 
sult of his inquiries toa Liberal journal and the manager refused to pub- 
lish the facts. He wrote: “It is better not to call attention to such matters. 
It could do no * „ „ + It is time the truth about industrial Eng- 
land is told. The London Standard has dared to out on the condition 
of labor in the Black Country, and when that paper makes the following 
statement I can say that actually accords with some of the horrible facts 
which have come within my observation during my stay in this dismal re- 


gion : 

„Women within a few days of their confinement have been known to work 
in the agony of exhaustion in order to earn a few pence at the hearth—not 
the hearth of home, but the hearth of the forge; they have been known to 
return to work in a day or two after childbirth, emaciated in constitution, 
weak and we for the want of simple nourishment. Their children, rag- 

and ill-fed, have to lead miserable and wretched lives, with no hope be- 
ay 2 but a life of wickedness and vice.“ 2 Breadwinners Abroad, chap- 


Should it be said that these statements are from the pen of an 
American writer, we need not trust altogether to Americans. 


PAUPERISM IN LONDON. 


Ina letter of Mr. Arnold White, a prominent citizen of London, 
England, in the daily Times of that city, dated January 11, 1893, 
we find a statement of a few significant facts which give us a 
striking view of the condition of that class of people in England 
which the well-to-do call the lower orders. r. White states 
that according to an official ecg Directory of the 
charitable associations of London—a great body of associations 
which number nine hundred and eighty-six, there were received 
by those organizations in cash during the year 1892 the sum of 
£6,246,136 (over $31,000,000), to be distributed among the . 
He adds that from his long and intimate acquaintance with the 
city he is certain that at least twice that sum is given each year 
as private charity. 

Even if we assume an os by sum only to be given, there are 
$60,000,000 a year expended in organized and unorganized char- 
ities in the city of London. At the rate of $2 a week (and peo- 
ple would hardly give more, as a regular weekly tuity, to 
paupers) this sum would support 600,000 persons the we 
round. This is 12 per cent of the entire population of London. 

Inasmuch as the people of European cities are not given to in- 
discriminate charities, it must be assumed that of this large 
pati of persons a considerable proportion are cases of chronic 

eness. 

In accordance with the laissez-faire maxims of the period, the 
enforced idleness that comes of a volume of money shrinking in 
comparison with the demand for it is charged to the dullness of 
trade—never to the policies of the Government—which are sup- 

sed to have no responsibility for dullness of that character. 
. cases, however, out of one hundred this dullness 
is caused by a shrinking money volume—a matter wholly within 
the correcting power of the Government. 

The estimate of Mr. Arnold White is sustained by estimates 
based upon actual investigations. But who would care to make 
those investigations? 

None but Gives who have to do with the classes immediately 
concerned. Not the prosperous; not the creditor classes; not 
the bankers; not the cultured and the literary classes. Who 
would undertake a work which may well make the stout heart 
quail? That which wealth, culture, and refinement disdained 
or neglected to do, religious enthusiasm, not for the first time, 
. undertook. And I wi 5 ere in behalf of the writer I am 

about to quote, that as book created a sensation in Eng- 
land, there was appointed a committee of most dist ished 
persons to investigate his careerand his work, and after investi- 
ation that-committee made a unanimous report commending 

im and his work in the most hearty manner and approving 
his efforts for the improvement of the condition of the unfortu- 
nates of whom he writes. S 


THE FATE OF ENGLAND S SUBMERGED TENTH. 


Gen. William Booth, in his book entitled In Darkest England, 


gives some idea of the condition of a ango class of his country- 
men. In the introđuction of his subject he says: 


In setting forth the difficulties which have to be grappled with, I shall 
endeavor in ali things to understate rather than overstate my case. I do 
this for two reasons: First, any exaggeration would create a reaction; and, 
secondly, as my object is to demonstrate the practicability of solving the 
problem, I do not wish to magnify its dimensions. 


He then proceeds: ; 


The denizens in darkest England for whom Iappealare, first, those who, 
having no capital or income of their own, woul a month be dead from 
sheer starvation were they exclusively dependent upon the money earned 
by their own work; and second, those who, by their utmost exertion; are 
unable to attain the regulation allowance of food which the law prescribes 
as indispensable even for the worst criminals in our jails. Lsorrowfully ad- 
mit that it would be Utopian in our present social arrangement to dream of 
attaining for every honest Englishman a jail standard of all the necessaries 
of life. Sometime, aaa we may venture to hope that every honest 
worker on English soil will always be as warmly cl. as healthily housed, 
and as regularly fed as our criminal convicts—but that isnot yet. Neither 
is it possiple to hope for many years to come that human beings generally 
will be as well cared for as horses. 

Mr. Carlyle long ago remarked that the four-footed worker has already 
got all that this two-handed one is clamoring for: There are not many 

orses in England which are able and wililng to work which have not due 
food ahd lodging and go about sleek-coated and satisfiedin heart.” Yousay 
it is impossible. But.“ said Carlyle, “the human brain, looking at these 
sleek English horses, refuses to believe in such impossibility for English 
men." Nevertheless Sink 4 years have passed since Carlyle said that, and 
we seem to be no nearer the attainment of the four-footed standard for the 
two-handed worker. Perhaps it ht be nearer realization,” growls the 
cynic, It we could only produce men according to the dema as we do 
horses and promptly send them to the slaughterhouse when past their 
prime,“ which of course is not to be thought of. What then— 


Asks Gen. Booth— 


is the standard toward which we may venture to aim with some prospect 
of realization in our time? It is a very humble one, but if realized it would 
solye the worst problems of modern society. Itis the standard of the Lon- 
don cab horse. 

When in the streets of London a cab horse, weary, or careless, or stupid, 
trips or falls and lies stretched out in the midst of the trafic, there is no 
question of debating how he came to stumble before they try to get him on 
his legs again. The cab horse is a very real illustration of poor, broken- 
down humanity; he usually falls down because of overwork and underfeed- 

„ „ * * Tf not for his own sake, then merely in order to prevent an 
obstruction of the traffic, all attention is concentrated upon the question of 
how we are to get him on his legs again. The load is en off, the harness 
is unbuckled, or, if be, cut, and everything is done to help him up. 
Then he is put in the shafts again and once more restored to hts regular 
round of work. That is the first point. 

The second is that every cab horse in London has three things; a shelter 
for the night, food for his stomach, and work allotted to it by which it can 
earn its corn. These are the two points of the cab horse's charter. When 
he is down he is helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter, and work. 
That, although a humble standard, is at present absolutely unattainable 
by millions—literally by millions—for our fellow men and women in this 
country. Can the cab horsecharter be gained for human beings? I answer 

+ 


yes. 

The first question, then, which confronts us is, what aro the dimensions 
of the evil? How many of our fellow-men dwell in this darkest England? 
How can we take the census of those who are fallen below the cab horse 
standard to which it is our aim to elevate the most wretched of our coun- 

en? 

e moment you attempt to answer this question you are confronted b 
the fact that the social problem has scarcely been studied at all scientif- 
ically. Go to Mudie's and ask for all the books that have been written on 
the subject, and you will be surprised to find how few there are. There are 
probably more scientific books treat: of diabetes or of gout than there are 
dealing with the great social malady which eats out the vitals of such num- 
bers of our people. 

Of late there has been a change for the better. The report ofthe Royal Com- 
mission on the housing of the poor and the report of the committee of the 
House of Lords on sweating, i hep an attempt at least to ascertain the 
facts which bear upon the condition of the eae But, after all, more 
minute, patient, intelligent observation has devoted to the study of 
earthworms than to the evolution, or rather the degradation of thesunken 
section of our people. Here and there in the immense field, individual 
workers make notes, and occasionally emit a wail of despair, but where is 
there any attempt, even somuch as to take the first preliminary step of 
counting those who have gone under. 


Gen. Booth then enters upon anestimate, based upon an actual 
industrial census of East London, of the conditions of the 
ple throughout the countryas awhole. Counting the houseless 
and the starving, as well as the criminals and the members of 
the pauper workhouses—all who get relief, whether indoors or 
outdoors, as well as those who get neither—and including Eng- 
land only, without reference to Scotland or Ireland, after enum- 
erating the actual figures upon which his estimates are based, 
he sums up the case as follows: 

See DENA my total to 3,000,000, or, to put it roughly, to one-tenth of the 
Lay coording to Lord Brabazon and Mr. Samuel Smith, between two and 
three millions of our population are always pauperized and degraded. 

Mr. Chamberlain says— 


I am still quoting from Mr. Booth’s book 


there is “a ulation equal to that of the met lis "—thatis, between four 
and five lion—“ which has remained constantly in a state of abject desti- 
tution and misery.“ Mr. Giffin is more moderate. The submerged class, 
according to him, comprises 1 in 5 of manual laborers, or 6 in 100 of the popu- 
yee ioe Giffin does not add the third million which is living on the 
border line. 


Between Mr. Chamberlain’s four millions and a half and Mr. 
Giffin’s one million eight hundred thousand, Gen, Booth says he 
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is content to take three millions as representing the total num- 
bers of the destitute. He continues: 


Darkest Engiand may be said, then, to have a population about equal to 
that of Scotland. Three million men, women, and children—a vast despair- 
ing multitude, in a condition nominally free but really enslaved—these itis 
whom we have to save. 

Itisa order. England emancipated her ‘oes sixty years ago at 
a cost of 000,000 sterling, and has never ceased boasting about it since. 
But at our own doors, from Plymouth to Peterhead, stretches this waste 
continent of humanity—three million human beings who are enslaved— 
some of them to taskmasters as merciless as any West Indian overseer, all 
of them in destitution and despair. 

Is anything to be done with them? Can anything be done for them? Or 
is this million-headed mass to be regarded as offering a problem as insolu- 
ble as that of the London sewage, which, feculent and f „ swings 
heavily up and down the basin of the Thames with the ebb and fiow of the 
tide. 


In a recent publication entitled Masses and Classes, a review 
of social and industrial life in England, the author, Henry Tuck- 
ley, quotes Canon Blackley, of the Church of England, as saying 
that: 


The portions which pauperism attained among the old were not easily 
Prati ate but as the clergymanof a large parish he had examined the reg- 
istors of death in his charge, and had found that of those parishioners who 
in eleven years had died over 60 years of age, 37 per cent had died in the 
receipt of paw relief. Moreover, at his request, seventy or eighty other 
clergymen had made similar inquiries, and their returns placed the propor- 
tion at 45 per cent. These returns related to all classes all over England, 
and if the number of those who provided for themselves were deducted, what 
lesson did we learn but the horrible lesson that, roughly speal „half our 
working people, if they reached 60 years of age, were doomed to as pau- 
pers. 


The same author quotes Mr. Joseph Chamberlain asstating at 
a public meeting 5 that 


at the present time, of the working classes, one in two, if he reaches the age 
of 60, is almost certain to come upon the poor law for his subsistence. 


Mr. Chamberlain continues: 7 
It may well be that some of these deserve their fate; they may have been 
brought to it by intemperance or uct of some kind or another. But 
nob 
the larger portion of them. It is im 


which under existing 

Now, Mr. President, what American heart can fail to be moved 
by such descriptions of the conditions under which an enormous 
number of the people of England live? We look in vain for the 
sturdy yeomanry with whom song and story have made us famil- 
iar. ead, we find great estates reserved for game, or placed 
under pasture, while the millions who might make a living on 
the land are starving. 


CONDITIONS OF CHILD LABOR IN THE HOME OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 


What American can have patience with the laudations he hears 
of the riches of Great Bri ; when he knows that parents are 
compelled to force their children of tender years to hard and 
dreary labor in order that the family taken altogether may eke 
out a bare existence. Great numbers of little boys and girls, the 
future men and women of Great Britain, are wearing out their 

oung lives in order that the nation may be called rich, and may 
be held wpe the 3 gez of the people of the United States, 

In an able work upon The Wages Question, refer to the 


conditions of child-labor in England, Gen. Francis A. Walker 
Says: 

We know that mill owners are harassed with applications from their 
hands to take children into employment on almost any terms, and that the 
consciences of employers have required to be reénforced by the sternest pro- 
hibitions and penalties of the law to save children 10. 7, or 4 years old from 
the horrors of “sweating dens“ and crowded factories, since the more mis- 
erable the parents’ condition, the greater becomes the pressure on them to 
crowd their children somehow, somewhere, into service; the scantier the re- 
muneration of their present employment, the less becomes their a y to 
secure promising openings or to obtain favor from outside for the better 
disposition of their offspring. Once in the mill, we know how little chance 
Sae is of the children afterwards taking up for themselves another way of 


e. 

We know, too, that in the agricultural districts of England of chil- 
dren of all ages, from 16 down to 10, or even 5 years, have formed 
and driven from farm to farm, and from panien to parish, to work all day 
under mrene overseers and to sleep * night in barns huddled all together, 


without distinction ofsex. (Page 
And he adds: 


So late as 1870. children were employed in the 55 of * 
under strange task masters, at 3} years of Account ven us, sicken- 
ing in tts details, o carrying on head a load of 
clay weighing 43 pounds 7 miles a day, and walking another 7 to the place 
where burden was to be assumed.—T7he Wages Question, page 202. 


Quoting from the reports of some English Government in- 
spectors, the same author says: 


Speaking alike of the wea’ sheds of the cotton districts and of the 
woolen districts, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes, in their report to the local 
government board, in 1873, say: The work is done in the at majority of 
cases by women; a considerable portion of these are ma! and the 
tice of working until the last stage of pregnancy and of ret 
Within a month, sometimes within a fortnight, or even a week, of 
ascommon in the West Riding (of York) as in Lancashire.” An old 
surgeon : “Iregard the mother's return to the mill as almost a sen- 
tence of death to the child.” It is alsoa fruitful source of permanent injury 
to the mother herself.— The Wages Question, page 52. 


What a picture for the instruction of the American working 


classes, whose duty it becomes to see that the creditor classes 
of their own country do not exploit them with a gold standard 
as the working classes of Great Britain are exploited by the 
creditor classes of that country. 

John Ruskin well understood the conditions of his country- 
men, with regard to the distribution of wealth, when he said: 


Though England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her ple have not 
clothes; though she is black with the di; of fuel, they Bie pt cold; and 
though she has sold her soul for grain, they dis of hunger. 


And the great heart of Mrs. Browning—moved by the sight 
of hundreds of thousands of little hands prematurely set to labor 
to aid in piling up the riches Which enable the American ad- 
mirers of the gold standard to state that Great Britain is a rich 
nation—what does it say? Hear the pathetic appeal of a woman 
to the stony hearts of the classes for whose benefit those riches 
are accumulated: 

Do ye hear the children , O, my brothers, 

ney ave. 83 ü O —— against their mothers, 
‘And that can not sto iets tears. : 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
CTT 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing towards the West— 

But the young, young children, O, my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly; 

the playtime of the others, 


The riches, Mr. President, that are built up on the foundation 
of children’s tears may excite the admiration of those who are 
thoughtless enough to look at ends without means; 
but the policies that permit it, or that render it necessary, are 
not policies to be held up to the emulation of a free and inde- 

ndent people who do not propose to be enslaved, whether by 

w or by conditions having equal force with law. The people 
of this Republic will be on their guard apoian a system which 
renders necessary a sacrifice of the great body of the people, not 
merely men and women, but little, helpless children—the men 
and women of the future—in order that the nation which toler- 
ates it may pass for a rich nation, and be held up to the world 
as the exemplar of a perfect civilization. 

THE BATTLE OF WATEELOO. 

At the demand of the creditor classes the gold standard was 
adopted in England after the Napoleonic wars, in order that the 
war debt, a large portion of which was incurred in paper, might 
be paid in gold. In his Financial History of land, Mr. 
Doubleday states his belief that for a portion of the war period 
the pound note with which the public securities of Great Britain 
were bought was not worth in specie over 7 or 8 shillings in the 
pound—about 33 to 38 per cent. 

The debt being afterward by law made payable, pound for 

und, in gold, it is obvious that the bondholders of Great 

ritain then mulcted the people of that countrx, as, at a later 
period, the public creditors of the United States mulcted the 
ple of this . The English people supposed that they 
long since paid the expenses of the struggle with Napoleon, 
but, by the annualincrease in the value of the pound sterling, 
that struggle is costing them more and more as the years go by. 
Although the war is over so far as concerns the destruction of 
men in uniform and on the battle-field, yet their destruction 
continues without uniform, and without the formidable formali- 
ties of battle-lines. Although three-fourths of a century have 
elapsed since that war terminated, the conflict still rages. 
he bonds that were issued to pay the expenses of those wars 
are inc: in value at the same rate at which gold increases 
which, for the past twenty years, is at the rate of 24 per cent 

r annum. Napoleon has been dead for two generations. 

is will, by formal words and solemn injunction, he bequeathed 
to France the duty of avenging upon land the untimely death 
to which it had consigned him. He might have saved himself 
the trouble. He has found avengers whom he little suspected 
among the Englishmen themselves. 

The public creditors, by the increasing exactions which from 
year to year they are mecing through the operation of the gold 
standard in thé payments of interest on the war debt, have al- 
ready by means of idleness and starvation brought to ruin, deso- 
lation, and death millions of such brave men as defeated Na- 
poleon. The masses of the people of great Britain, though able 
to cope with an open foe on a field in which they recognized the 
enemy, have not been on their guard against the insidious attacks 
-of the crafty adversary who presented himself in the guise of a 
compatriot, who under the authority of law by a subtle manipu- 
lation of money has continued the slaughter. 

The creditor classes of Great Britain having, by their merci- 
less exploitation, reduced their artisan classes x eer the in- 
strumentality of the gold standard, to the hel less and pitiable 
state which their own writers describe, have finall ed 
such conditions in that country as render it 8 them 
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longer to make what they deem sufficient return on their money. 
Hence they seek abroad the investments and profits that, were 
their wisdom as great as their cupidity, they would be able to 
find at home. In the search for foreign investments they nat- 
urally seek as most desirable the country in which consumption 
is greatest. No country in the world can, inthe earnings or ex- 
penditures of its people, compare with the United States. Our 
people consume fully three times as much as the average con- 
sumption per capita of the people of Europe. 
OUR COUNTRY DOES NOT NEED FOREIGN MONEY. 
Under a proper monetary condition the people of this country 
would not 1 n money. We should be able to attend to 
our own business and to maintain justice and equity among our 
own people without asking permission from foreign countries. 
The British Government is determined to treat the United 
States as an annex to Lombard street; and their efforts are sec- 
onded by a few persons in this pay who delight to be known 
rather as citizens of the world than of the United States. The 
masses of the people of this country will not permit a perpetual 
injury to be inflicted on themsimply because the Government, or 
governing classes, of some other country are so indifferent to the 
welfare of their own people as to maintain a sirining money 
standard, which constantly relegates large numbers to idleness. 
The ple of the United States are too brave to be enslaved 
by military power. The combined armies of the earth, with all 
he powder, shot, and shell they could bring to bear, would be 
impotent to reduce to a condition of servitude the fearless and 
undaunted people of this country. But, Mr. President, many a 
man who can encounter even death itself with a smile, can not 
face ahungry family; and apeople thatnever could be conquered 
by a foreign foe may be reduced to abject submission by a few 
foreigners, codperating with a few of their own people, through 
the subtle and clandestine manipulation of the volume of money. 
Without financial independence, political independence is butan 
empty name. 
If the creditor classes of Great Britain can have their way 
now in establishing the financial measures of this country, and 
can dictate, as they are dictating and shaping, the national pol- 
icies of this Republic, the sufferings and heroism of our fore- 
fathers have been in vain. What does independence mean? 
Hear Webster's definition of it: 
Absence of dependence; exemption from reliance on others or control 
from them; self-subsistence or maintenance; direction of one’s own affairs 
without interference. 
These are all self-evident significationsof the term. But itis 
said that independence means freedom to make our own laws 
without interference from others. Laws about what? Does inde- 
8 mean the right to make laws to prevent Great Britain 
rom sending her troops here to reduce this country to posses- 

What would she do with the country? 
Of what use would ion be to her unless she could tax us 
or compel us to pay tribute? That question was settled some- 
time ago. But why should Great Britain put herself to the 
trouble and expense now of sending troops here to reduce this 
country to possession when she can secure all the tribute she 
wishes by voluntary acts of Congress—which contract our money 
volume, acts by which the value of gold will be enormously en- 
hanced? Whatmorecan she haveor wish to have, than the right 
to tax the laborofthiscountry? That right she has already ina 
measure secured—that is to say, her creditor classes have se- 
cured, by their success in compelling our people to render trib- 
ute to them through the ingenious and unsuspecting operation 
of our own laws, first, PTEE demonetization of one of the mone 
metals in which our debts to Great Britain were payable, and, 
secondly, when Congress sought to correct that error, then, by 
the violent end little less than criminal interposition of the ex- 
ecutive officers of our Government in behalf of the bondholder, 
to his unfair advantage and against the interests of the produc- 
ing masses of this country. 

e governing classes of Great Britain are much better off to 
have this country take the trouble of passing its own laws in so 
far as concern the police regulations and the maintenance of in- 
ternal order, while permitting those classes to reap all the bene- 
fits to come from the possession of what are tantamount to large 
colonial dependencies, teeming with an active, enterprising, 
and vigilant population. They get $80,000,000 a year in inter- 
est, and on other accounts, from the great dependency India; 
5 get probably thrice that much from the United States, 
which, if the pending measure become a law, will displace India 

as the principal dependency of Great Britain, though out of re- 
gard for our creditors and foreign rulers we will not give them 
the trouble to appoint agents to collect taxes and tribute. We 
will ourselves see that they are paid. 

Owing to the poverty of the people of India it is im ible 
that much more can be extorted from them inthe formof tribute 
to the creditor classes of Great Britain; but so far as concerns 


sion? By no means. 


the people of the United States, their very activity, energy, in- 
genuity, and enterprise form the groundwork of the hopeof Great 
Britain and her creditor classes that here they may Und a field 
worthy of their effort. They are intelligent enough to know 
that any form of tribufe exacted from the people of this country 
must be in clandestine form; for while the people of India are 
unable to defend themselves the people of the United States 
have o clearly to perceive the evil in order instantly to apply 
a remedy. 

Hence the necessity of calling gold a ‘‘standard,” so that all 
propositions to increase the volume of money in accordance with 
population may be met by the objection that there is no more 
of the standard“ with which to make possible an increase, 
and that however much a fall of prices may be regretted it is 
unavoidable! 

They keep outof view, and outof reach of the people, the truth 
as to a standard, which is, that it is not a 1 8 but a quantity. 
To them, gold commends itself because its limitation of quan- 
tity isextreme. With a gold standard it is impossible to have 
much money—impossible to have such increase as to keep cred- 
itors from looting the producers of the world. 

The London Daily News, in itsissue of May 10, 1892, speaking 
of bimetallism editorially, says: 

For Great Britain 5 the creditor among all na- 
tions, to adopt it, woul be midsummer madness, indeed.“ Bi- 
metallism,” t adds, would shake to its foundations the finan- 
cial fame and supremacy of Great Britain.” Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the installation of justice would have the effect of shak- 
ing to its foundation the financial fame and supremacy of Great 
Britain, it only shows how far removed from the true standard 
that fame and supremacy are. The supremacy“ to which the 
Daily News refers is the power of the creditor to extort from his 
debtor more than is called for by the contract. 

There can be no doubt that the restoration of silver to its full 
function as money of ultimate payment would tend to lessen that 

wer, would tend to retard the further appreciation of gold. 

ut that tendency would not deprive the creditor of 8 
to which he is rightfully entitled. It would simply render it less 
easy for him to commit a fraud; less easy to compel the debtor 
to return more than was agreed upon. The argument that Eng- 
land’s financial 5 would be destroyed by the free coin- 
age of silver may be a justifiable argument to present to the 
moneyed classes of Great Britain, but it is incomprehensible how 
it can be presented to the people of the United States. 


EFFECT OF THE GOLD STANDARD ON IRELAND. 


The effect which that standard is having upon the people of 
Ireland is well summed up by Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin. In 
an interview originally printed in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal 
and since published in a pamphlet entitled Bimetallism and 
Monome m, Archbishop Walsh says: 


unds 
nce. But then this rent, or other 5 Which he 
has to make. though it is thus specified in amount, is y asing, that 
is to say, becoming more burdensome from year to year. 

To bring the matter to a point, it comes to this, that year after year more 
corn, more hay, more cattle, have to be sold by the farmer to enable him to 
get the gold which is required to meet that annual payment. 

But, of course, if he has not more corn, more hay, or more cattle to sell, 
he can not, out of what he has to sell, get enough to enable him to make 


that hao 
And, 3 the longer the term for which his “fixed” annual payment 
has to be made, the more disastrous must be the results to him. 


As for the tenant-purchaser, he probably thinks that, after the extra pres- 
sure of the first few years, he may look back to easy times for the rest of his 
life. He little knows what is before him, If things go on as they are, it will 
be harder for him ten or twelve years hence to pay a year than it would 
be for him to pay £50a year now. But of allt he knows nothing. How 
could he? His only idea is that a pona is always a pound, a sovereign is 
always a sovereign. So in the belief that the yearl payment; when it is 
reduced to £40, be well within his reach, he puts ead into the halter. 


Archbishop Walsh continues: 


This of the case is brought out forcibly also by the Belgian econo- 
mist, Emile de Laveleye: 

“This consideration,“ he says, ‘‘especially affects Ireland. * * * 

“Tf you can let tenants hold their lands for nothing, it would be all right; 
but if they have to pay a fair rental, either to landlords or to the Govern- 
ment, or to purchase at a falr price, they must then sell produce so as to 
procure the amount requisite for purchase or for a fair rent. 

“If the 1 57 of this 5 is very low, and is still falling lower, then the 
tenants will be incapable of raising the required sum, and it will be neces- 

toevictthem * * * orto cancel their debts. 

“The supply of gold being wholly insufficient, a fall in prices must ensue; 
hence the ruin of Irish cultivators in spite of home rule.” 


THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Last summer the British Government knew thata great dis- 
cussion was soon to take place in this country upon the silver 
question; having observed the published statements that an ex- 
traordinary session of Congress was to be called for the purpose 
of debating it. Knowing the strength of the free-coinage sen- 


timent among the masses of the people of this country, Great 
e gauntlet of defiance to the 


Britain deliberately threw down 
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United States by closing the mints of India to free coinage. 
And, assuming that when Great Britain spoke all discussion on 
the part of other nations was closed, we had the assurance of 
the chancellor of the British exchequer, in Parliament on the 
8th of August last, that the order in council had forever destroyed 
bimetallism! This statement he made in a tone of supreme tri- 
umph and cynical satisfaction. 

Where was the United States Government during this time— 
the United States, of all the nations of the earth the most in- 
terested? The position of our Chief Magistrate on the question 
is well illustrated by the line from Emerson: 

Lam the doubter and the doubt, 


but in the words of the supplemental line, the Genius of the Re- 
public admonishes the President as well as Great Britain: 
They reckon ill who leave me out. 


The people of the United States, Mr. President, do not pro- 
pose to be left out of the consideration as to what shall be the 
material or the quantity of their moeg: Great Britain ma; 
have what material and what quantity of money Ho pleana, an 
may extort usury in compound or in quintuplicated form from 
such nations as India and Egypt, whose people are the remnants 
of exhausted races and have not the genius or the strength to 
defend themselves. But we are not yet a dependency of Great 
Britain, and our President is not a governor-general who can 
issue orders in council. The people of this country propose 
to regulate their own affairs, without orders in council or orders 
from Downing street. 

Instead of calling Congress together for the purpose of adopt- 
ing the true American policy of an instant remonetization of 
silver, as the answer of the United States to the order of the 
British Government, the Executive of the Republic is found to 
be the head and accepted chief of a new party, composed of mem- 
bers of the two leading political parties, who find no inspiration 
in the Declaration of Independence, and no authority in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by which our people, after a cen- 
wy of self-government, can extricate themselves from the net 
which the so-called and self-styled ‘‘ great creditor nation ” and 
= great rich nation ” has set for mankind. 

we are to be governed by Lombard street and by British 
licies, if we are really to be controlled by the English govern- 

g classes, and if thog are to decide upon what is to be taken 
as money in the Uni States, would it not be well, in order to 
save them trouble, for us to declare by statute law that the unit 
of money hereafter in this country shall be the pound sterling? 
In that way the English creditors will be saved a great deal of 
trouble in their computations. 

Is there not some danger, if we do not adopt this plan and accept 
their unit of money as our unit of money, that we shall be placed 
alongside Mexico and India and the Argentine? Had we not 
better, while it is yet time, and before the Constitution of the 
United States has become obsolete, as it will become under the 
operation of the gold standard, adopt this plan by a constitu- 

onal amendment, or (which will be equally binding) by a de- 
cree of the Chief Magistrate? 

For the first time in our national history we find ourselves put- 
ting into execution, through officers elected by the people of the 
United States, pzas formulated in Downing street. Verily, 
Mr. President, time has its revenges. 

Inasmuch as the policies of Great Britain are so much better 
than ours—so much better than those planned for us by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and the others whom we 
have evidently been mistaken in regarding as great men—it is 
clear that it was the error of the centuries that these colonies 
ever became independent States. Who were Washington, Ham- 
ilton, and Jefferson—those arch-enemies of Great Britain—that 
Eey should be named on the same day or in the same century 
with Presidents who offer up “‘daily prayers” that the delay oc- 
casioned by the Senate in carrying into execution plans for gold 
monometallism, rejected by the founders of our Government, may 
not bring discredit and dishonor to the United States? 

Who, especially, was Washington that he should bid his coun- 
trymen beware o ontangllig alliances with foreign nations on 
the ground that a republic could not expect favors from mon- 
archies? We have learnt in these modern days that it is better 
to make alliances with foreign nations—monctary alliances—and 
to keep advising them daily that we intend to be honest” and 
to pay our debts in the honest“ acne | which they designate 
after they have cornered“ the material, which, as they assert, 
is the only honest“ money material. Who were the framers 
of our Constitution that they should impose on their country- 
men unsound, unstable, and dishonest currency composed of 
gold and silver, instead of gold alone? 

These men, whose foresight, sagacity, and political genius 
have been regarded as among the marvels of a time, are rele- 
gated to the rear by modern statesmen who, in the words of the 
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5 President of the United States, wish our currency ‘to 
of such character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and 
good faith, thus placing us upon a firm foundation and credit 
among the nations of the earth.” Immortal shade of Washing- 
ton! Would it not be better todemonstrate this at home? What 
has abroad got to do with us? If it be justice that is sought, is 
there to be no justice at home? Why abroad?!“ I do not wish to 
exaggerate, but I suppor it to be universally conceded, both 
abroad and at home, that the United States is not merely the 
greatest nation now of the earth, but the greatest that ever has 
been of the earth, and that it gives promise of becoming, not 
smaller, but greater, with the advance of time. 

Is it ne for the splendid citizenship of this mighty 
Republic, the possession and inheritance of 70,000,000 of alert 
and aspiring people, to be vindicated by daily protestations of 
honesty to afew usurers who have been paid far more than their 
contract called for, and more than was agreed to be paid them? 
Such an idea disparages citizenship ofa free Republic, and sets 
up as the model and standard of perfect political wisdom the 
relation held by subjects to mona , more wise than those they 
govern, monarchs who know what they are about when they 
prescribe the gold standard as the unfailing eee tOr all over- 
weening aspirations on the part of the masses of the people. 
THE SILVER QUESTION ARISES OUT OF THE CLAIMS OF THE HOLDERS OF 

UNITED STATES BONDS.—ARE THOSE CLAIMS JUST? 

All discussions of the silver question have arisen out of the 
claims of the holders of United States bonds to be paid the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds in gold, yet there is no debt of 
the United States that by the will or consent of the people or of 
Congress was ever made payable in that metal. Where, by the 
terms of the bonds, any mode of payment was prescribed, the 
words used were either lawful money,” which would mean coin 
or paper, or else the word ‘‘coin,” whick would mean either 
gold or silver. The word gold“ was never used. 

The act of February 25, 1862, authorizing the issue of 8500, 
000,000 of 5-20 bonds provided that the principal of the bonds 
should be payable simply in (dollars, making no mention of 
the material of which the dollars should be composed. It pro- 
vided ially, however, that the interest should be payable in 
coin. It is clear, therefore, that the act contemplated the pay- 
ment of the principal in lawful money of the United States, 
whatever that money may be. Having provided that the inter- 
est should be paid in coin the act set apart the coin receipts from 
customs for that purpose. 

The act of March 3, 1863, under which the 10-40 bonds were 
issued, makes the principal and interest of those bonds payable 
in coin. 

That no portion of the bonds of the United States, except the 
interest, was by the original law authorized to be paid in any- 
thing but lawful money was attested by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in a letter written by him to the 
Hon. A. Mann on the 20th of March, 1868, Mr. Mann being a 
resident of Brooklyn, N. Y. Under that date, as appears by 
various printed publications, the honorable Senator wrote a let- 
ter of which the following is a copy: 


DEAR SIR: Iwas pleased to receive your letter. My personal interests are 
the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to influenced by them, 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
quite sure that an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried 
before a court. I send you my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea 
is that we pro’ to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer toredeem 
the princi legal tender. 

I think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the 
same kind of money he pays for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by law, 
Iamright. Ifit is to be tested or Jay Cooke’s advertisement, I am wrong. 
I hate repudiation or anything like it; but we ought not to be deterred from 
doing what is right by the fear of undeserved epithets. If under the law 
as it stands the holders of the 5-20's can only be paid in gold, then we ale re- 
pudiators if we propose to pay otherwise. If the bondholdercan legally de- 
mand only the kind of money he paid, then eisa repudiatorand extortioner 
to demand money more valuable than he gave. 

Yours truly, 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


These were the views, and correct views, of the honorable 
Senator from Ohio at the time this letter was written. There 
is no doubt, however, that upon the passage in 1869 of the act 
to strengthen the public credit, and in 1870 of the act providing 
for the refunding of the national debt, the United Stated States 
waived and abandoned the right to pay in lawful money and 

uaranteed payment of both principal and interest of the bonds 
coin. 
THE ACT TO STRENGTHEN THE 858 CREDIT GUARANTEED PAYMENT IN 
IN. 


At the time of the passage of the act of 1869 it is clear that no 
one had any idea that the bonds were payable in gold alone. As 
the act is very brief, I will read it: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of 
the Government to discharge all just obligations to the oana c tors, and 
to settle . and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contracted, itis hereby provided and de- 
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clared that the faith of the United States is yee edged to the ent 


li 
in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bear- 
interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
2 of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing 
the issue of oo obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be in la money or other currency than gold and silver. But none ot 
interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or 
before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be convertible 
into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the 
United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to beredeemed 
can be sold at par in coin. And the United States also solemnly pledges its 
faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the redemption 
of the United States notes in coin. 


Any one who can read the English language can clearly per- 
ceive that this act makes no promise of payment in gold. On the 
contrary, it specifically recognizes the fact that the coin“ prom- 
ised in the former act is coin of either gold or silver. The idea 
with which the act was passed was that all the obligations of the 
United States were to be paid, not as was at first agreed, in 
“lawful money,” but, as this act now stated, in coin or its 
equivalent,” with the single exception of obligations as to which 
it had been expressly provided that the same be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold or silver.” 


THE REFUNDING ACT FIXED THE STANDARD OF THE COIN: 


The act of July 14, 1870, providing for the refunding of the na- 
tional debt, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
certain classes of bonds therein named to the amount of alto- 
gether some $1,500,000,000, „ redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value.” Those bonds when issued had printed upon 
them the following statement: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt.“ ap- 
oo July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871. and is re- 

eemable at the Treasury of the United States after [s such number 
of years as applied to the various descriptions of bonds whose issue was 
— n = the act] in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
ba „1970. 


On the date of the passage of this act of July 14, 1870, the 
standard coin of the United States consisted of a gold dollar and 
a silver dollar; the gold dollar containing 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold and the silver dollar 4124 grains of standard silver. 

No change which the Government might afterward make in 
the standard or character of its coins could deprive the cred- 
itors of the right in this act guaranteed to them of payment in 
coin of the then standard value. But neither could any execu- 
tive officer lawfully deprive the people of the United States of the 
option in this act secured to them, to pay in coin of either gold 
or silver of the then standard value. < 

If the act was good to guard the creditor against any subse- 
quent alteration in the standard of value by which the true 
value of the debt could be reduced, it was equally good to se- 
cure the debtors—the people of the United States—against any 
alteration in the standard of value by which the true value of 
the debt might be increased. Whatever changes might be 
made in one direction or the other, the rights of the parties 
were now specifically fixed and determined in writing, even 
though at a grievous loss to the debtors. If after the enactment 
of this law the United States should see fit to demonetize both 
gold and silver and resort to peper money or to coinsof platinum, 
or other metal, still the rights of these creditors held good to 
be paid in coins of either gold or silver and not in paper money 
or platinum, 

Should the United States, before the maturity of those bonds, 
provide a new coinage of gold and silver in which the dollar 
should consist of but one-half or three-fourths the number of 
grains of pure metal of either gold or silver contained in the 
standard coins of July 14, 1870, then the creditors could rightly 
decline to receive such coins in payment, and their legal rights 
could not be overridden or prejudiced by any such alteration of 
the standard. So, on the other hand, if the laws of the United 
States should later provide for a coinage system in which the 
dollar of gold should contain a larger number of grains of gold 
than that which was the standard of July 14, 1870, or the dollar 
of silver a larger number of grains of silver, no injustice could 
be done the creditors by enforcing the bond according to its 
terms 88 payment in the smaller dollar, which was the 
standard on July 14, 1870; and it would be then, as it always has 
been, the imperative duty of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment to carry out the law according to its plain and unmis- 
takable terms. 

After the ei of the demonetization act by the United 
States, gold and silver bullion, as was foreseen by the creditors, 
began to part company. In this process no change took place 
in the purchasing power of silver. The change that took place, 
as has been demonstrated time and again, was in gold, which 
was rapidly appreciating in value by reason of the enormously 
increased demand for it. All the statistics of the subject, as 
printed from day to day and month to month by the gold-stand- 
ard papers themselves, go to demonstrate that the change that 


was taking place was a change in the value of gold, while the 
purchasing power of silver—not merely of the sliver dollar, but 
of silver bullion—remained related to commodities substantially 
as it, in common with the gold dollar, had been related to com- 
modities before the act of demonetization. 

But the gold dollar, being taken as the standard, and silver 
and everything else being measured in terms of gold, the change, 
as it 3 and as gold became more and more valuable, 
had the appearance of a change in the value of silver bullion, 
which was said to have fallen. Had the bondholders, therefore, 
received their pay not even in silver dollars, but merely in sil- 
ver bullion, they would have received all the purchasing power 
that the gold dollar in common with thesilver dollar had at the 
time the act of 1870 was passed, which provided for pa; nt in 
coin of either metal, and all that the gold dollar had when they 
bought the bonds. They would have received even more, as the 
proofs are that silver not only had not lost any power over com- 
modities but had slightly gained, owing to the want of sufficient 
money-volume to maintain the exchanges of the world. This 
being the case, I ask any gold-standard Senator to answer how 
the payment of the bonds, principal or interest, in silver (had 
the payment been so made) could have inflicted the slightest 
possible injury on the public creditors? 

The gold dollar had in 1870 a purchasing power of say 100 per 
cent. The silver dollar had precisely the same purchasing power; 
it would buy precisely the same amount and number of commodi- 
ties in general as would the gold dollar. The purchasing power 
of silver bullion remains the same to-day, in relation to commod- 
ities in general, that it was then, while the gold dollar has stead- 
ily kept rising in its power over commodities, until to-day it has 
a purchasing power substantially 50 per cent greater than it had 
in 1870, or 150 in 1893 to its 100 in 1870. 

But this is no reason why the people of the United States, who 
had contracted to pay only 100 per cent of purchasing power, as 
that purchasing power stood in 1870, should gai be paying 
or be bound hereafter to pay, 50 per cent more value than had 
been ed upon. 

The determination of the officers of the United States there- 
fore to pay the bonds in gold, added enormously and causeless! 

to the just burden of the debt. Had the bonds been paid, aoni. 

both to the spirit and the letter of the contract, in either 

old or silver,as might have best suited the convenience of the 

ury and the interests of the people, which were and are 

the interests of justice, an enormous amount of money—an enor- 

poo amount of wealth—would have been saved to the people of 

is country. 

Mr. STEWART. And they would have been out of debt. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, they would have been entirely 
out of debt. 

Not merely saved in the amount wrongfully and unrighteously 
pu out to the bondholders, but in the colossal sums which have 

n needlessly lost to our people, especially our prođucers of 
wheat, cotton, and other articles of export by reason of the un- 
precedented fall in prices. 


DOES THE HONOR OF THE GOVERNMENT ee THAT THE BONDS BE PAID 
IN GOLD 


Itis said that the honor of the Government would be tarnished 
if it did not pay its obligations in gold; that its credit would be 
destroyed, and thatit would be ranked among the nations that 
have repudiated their lawful obligations. 

The honor of the United States, Mr. President, does not rest 
upon the word of interested self-seekers and their casuistical de- 
fenders. It abides in the patriotism of the people who have 
never consented to pay more than their honest debts merely to 
receive the questionable and interested plaudits of their credit- 
ors. The idea that a debtor must pay more than he justly owes 
in order that he may be on good terms with his creditor is an 
idea worthy of the feudal ages, when men upon bended knees 
swore homage to the lord of the manor. It is a piece of syco- 
phancy and absurdity of which the ple of thiscountry and of 
this age will not be guilty. This public has never failed to 
meet its indebtedness, and it is the only country in the world 
that has never made default in the payment of its obligations. 
oe most powerful governments of Europe have made such de- 

aults. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. STEWART. ] 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there is hardly a na- 
tion on earth except the United States that has not at some- 
time paid its obligations or the interest on them in a money less 
valuable than that in which it agreed to pay. Tho people of 
the United States have scrupulously guarded their honor by a 
faithful observance of every obligation, not only in the spirit 
but in the letter. But while the people have always maintained 
their honor by observing justice, the officers whom they have 
chosen to execute their .laws have joined hands with the cred- 
itors of the country in extorting from our citizens, under the 
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name of honor and honesty, more than the people had agreed to 


Sh 3 and in open defiance of the law, these officials’ 


have aided the public creditors to loot the taxpayers of the 
eountry. For the executive officers to interpret an obligation 
of the United States in such a manner as to pay over to the 
creditors of the country from the public funds a greater value 
than the people contracted to pay, was a gross violation of the 
instrument constituting the contract between the parties. 

I do not charge that it was done through any want of desire to 
do what was right, but if done from zeal for the honor of the 
country it was a most mistaken zeal, and was not authorized or 
warranted by the law. So far as concerns the essential fact, 
which is the loss suffered by the people of this country, it has 
had precisely the same effect as if those officials had deliberately 
altered the words of the bonds, so that instead of agreeing to pay 
$1,000 the United States had agreed to pay such amount greater 
than $1,000 as gold has appreciated in value—or about 24 percent 
per annum for the past twenty years. Their reward for this 
consists of the loud, interested, and obnoxious praises of the 
cunning schemers who have used the officials of the United 
States as tools to assist them in plundering the public Treasury 
under the plea that what they were doing was honest, and that 
the honor of the United States demanded it. . 

In the execution of laws for the payment of money, officials 
must take cognizance not merely of the rights of the credit- 
ors, but the rights of the people. If the officials choose to act 
as trustees for the creditors, they should not forget that they 
were chosen as trustees and agents of the people. The people 
reserved to themselves the option of paying their debts in either 
gold or silver, for the very purpose of being protected against 
any contingency, whether of legislation by foreign countries with 
respect to either of those metals, or any combination of cireum- 
stances which might involve a change of conditions in the pro- 
duction of the metals, or otherwise. $ 

THE OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


The position of the United States was very clearly stated by 
Attorney-General Devens in 1877, in a letter replying to an in- 
qey of the then Secretary of the Treasury, now the honorable 

natorfrom Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN]. lnorder toshow the founda- 
tion of the opinion of the Attorney-General, I will first read the 
letter of inquiry of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1877. 

Sin: I beg leave to call your attention to, and ask your opinion upon, the 
following questions growing out of the refunding act of July 14, 1870, to wit: 
Can I stipulate in the body of the 4 A 55 cent bonds about to be issued that 
they shall be redeemable in coin of the mt standard value; that is, the 
standard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law? 

Isubmit a statement prepared by the Hon. H. M. French, Assistant Secre- 
tary, having reference to the laws. 

It may become important to the public interests to make the new bonds 

yable in coin of the present standard, that is, gold coin. Some doubts 
bate been expressed upon whether previous bonds issued under acts passed 
prior to 1873 are not legally payable in silver coin. This question may be- 
5 as any doubt upon the legal terms of a public security af- 
fects its value. i 


Vi respectfully, 
1 KE 1 JOHN 3 y 
n. CHARLES 7 
a Attorney- General, TN. 


The reply of the Attorney-General was as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, April 26, 1877. 


Sır: In answer to your letter of the 21st instant requesting my opinion 
upon the follow: uestion growing out of the refunding act of July 14, 
„to wit, “Can I st oop in the body of the 4 per cent bonds about to be 
issued that they shall be redeemable in coin of the present value, that is, the 
standard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law?” 
Lhave the honor to reply: 

The act provides for the issue of bonds “redeemable in coin of the present 
standard Value.“ The word present“ undoubtedly refers as a matter of 
date to the time when the act was passed, and not to the time when the 
bonds were thereafter issued. It contemplated that a long period would 
elapse before it would finally be carried into effect, and that changes in the 
coinage of the country might occur during that period. 

‘Whatever changes in the coinage should, occur these bonds were, however, 
to be redeemed in coin of the standard value as it existed at the date of the 
act. By this provision the holder was guarded against any depreciation 
that might take place In the value of the coin, and the Government would 
not be compelled to pay the additional value should the coinage be appre- 
ciated the bonds issued under the act were to stand alike, no matter 
what was the date when such bonds were issued. Fach was to be redeema- 
ble in coin which was included in the authorized coinage of the count: 
the dato referred to, it being of the standard valueas it then existed. nce 
the law was no change has taken place in the standard value of the 
coin, It is understood that there has been a certain change in the coinage 
of the country and that silver dollars have now ceased to exist practical 


as co 

It has been further provided by the statute of 8 12th, 1873 (Revised 
Statutes, sections 2555 „ 3586), that The silver coins of the United States 
Shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 
$5 in any one payment." 

Notwithstanding this practical change in the coinage of the country and 
the passage of this act regard to legal tenders, the form of bond to be 
issued by yon should not be changed so far as the mods in which itis to be 
redeemed is concerned. It was not intended that this should be varied ac- 
cord to the changes which might be made in the coinage, because a defi- 
nite was given by reference to the coin of a particular date. That which 


at 


will pay the bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds which 
you may hereafter iss 


ue. 

It can not be authoritatively said that the words “Payable in coin” or 
“Payable in gold“ are equivalent to the words used by the statute. Even if 
this leaves open for discussion the question whether bondsissued under this 
act are or are not redeemable in silver coin of the character and standard 
which existed July 14, 1870, itis not a doubt which it is in your power to rem- 
5 by the use of words in the bond other than those which this statute pro- 


es. 
While I Nig aon the difficulty suggested in your letter and the con- 
venlence that there might be in removing any question upon this matter, 1 
am, therefore, of opinion that it would not be safe to issue the bonds, except 
as redeemable in coin of the standard value of July 14, 1870. 
Very ly, your obedient servant, ` 
CHAS. DEVENS, Attorney- General. 
Hon. JOHN S N, 


HERMA 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


What did the Attorney-General mean when he said that it 
would not be ‘‘safe” to issue the bonds, except as redeemable in 
coin of the standard value of July 14,1870? He surely meant, if 
he meant anything, that the statute must be construed according 
to its plain terms—and it is very clear that he considered that 
the issue of bonds payable in gold would be a violation of the 
statute. 

With reference to the 9 of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that some doubts been expressed as to whether 

revious bonds issued under acts passed prior to 1873 were not 
legally payable in silver coin, the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was that it was not a doubt which it was in the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to remedy by the use of any other 
words in the bond than those provided by this statute. His 
meaning is clear, that any doubt on the subject was one that 
could be resolved and removed by legislation only, and not by 
the unauthorized dictum of an executive officer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, upon reading this opinion of 
the Attorney-General, must have concluded that he was entirely 
without authority to pay these bonds, or the interest on them, 
in gold coin., No other inference can be drawn from his recom- 
mendation to Congress at the oponing of the subsequent session, 
In his report dated December 3, 1877, he suggests to Congress 
that provision be made by express act for payment in gold coin. 
Had he supposed that the law of 1870 and the provisions printed 
on the bond authorized the payment of gold alone, why should 
he have suggested the enactment of affirmative legislation to 
authorize such gold payments? The Secretary's recommenda- 
tion was as follows: 

It. therefore, the public interests demand the issue of silver dollar -a sub- 
ject hereafter discassed—it is respectfully submitted to Congress that an 
es ope exception be made requiring that gold coin alone shail be paid for 
principal or interest on bonds issued to public creditors since February 12, 
1873, the amount of which is 802, 00, 700. These bonds have entered into the 
markets of the world. If the market value of the silver in the new coin is 
less than the gold dollar, a forced payment in the new coin is a repudiation 
of a part of this debt. 

Congress did not act on this recommendation. One would su 

this fact to be notice, if any were necessary, to the officia 

of the United States that Congress did not agree with the Sec- 
retary in his interpretation of the case, whether upon the law 
or the facts. Congress did not see that either the law or the 
equities required ay readjustment. Congress knew, as all men 
knew, that the bondholders had taken very good care of them- 
selves already, and had in 1870 provided for full, and more than 
full, payment by the passage of the provision for payment in 
coin of either metal. 

From all the facts in the case, none of the executive officers of 
the Government could have for a moment been ignorant of the 
meaning and determination of Congress in respect to the matter. 

BOND-BUYERS ALWAYS SCRUTINIZE THE STANDARD OF PAYMENT. 

People who buy bonds do not buy themfrom altruistic motives, 
They buy them for their own pont and advantage. They buy 
bonds of the United States as they buy all bonds, only after care- 
ful 5 of the terms on the face of the bonds, and of the 
laws by authority of which these bonds have been issued. They 
look sharply to the figures which show the dates of payment of 
principal and interest, but above all, and rising beyond all other 
considerations, they look to the medium, or as they term it, the 
dais fl in which the payment is, by the terms of the bond, to 

made. 

To suppose that such a feature is neglected would be to sup- 
pose that public creditors, the keenest of men, had lost their 
cunning. Every bond ever issued has, in plain terms, stated 
on its face the authority for its existence. It contains a clear 
citation of the law or laws which constitute the reason for its 
being. These laws are open to public inspection. No class of 

rsons better than public creditors so well understand the lim- 
itations which the laws of all civilized nations place upon the 
functions of executive officers with respect to issuing bonds or 
incurring debts or obligations on behalf of their country. They 
know that the duties of those officers in connection with loans 
are specified in the laws by which the loans are authorized to be 
effected. Hence these loans are examined as with a mental mi- 
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croscope to sce that no doubt exists as to the authority of the 
officer who executes the securities, and as to all other par- 
ticulars concerning payment of the obligation. If they did not 
observe on the bond the plain printed statement that it was pay- 
able in the standard coin of the United States of July 14, 1870, 
they must have been blind indeed. 

I haye never heard a denial by anyone having knowledge of 
the legislation under which the bonds were issued that it is the 
legal right of the United States to pay those bonds in either gold 
or silver coin. It issaid that atthe time of the negotiation of 
the bonds silver money was out of use in this country. The suf- 
ficient answer to that is that gold was equally out of use. It is 
said that the bonds were sold to citizens or subjects of countries 
in which silver was not recognized as money. is was cer- 
tainly not true of Germany, in which country early and consid- 
erable sales were made. 

Germany was on the silver standard until December, 1871, and 
had considerable silver in its coin for along time after that. 
Besides, our bonds were not, either by their terms or by impli- 
eation, payable in foreign countries or in the money of those 
countries. They were payable within the United States, and it was 
distinctly affirmed on their face that they were payable in dollars 
of the United States. If the citizens or subjects of foreign coun- 
tries who bought such bonds did not understand what a dollar of 
the United States meant, they could not have had the slightest 
difficulty in ascertaining; and of course they did ascertain. 


THEY PAID FOR THEIR BONDS IN THE CHEAPER METAL, 


At the time when all these transactions took place one of the 
money metals was cheaper than the other. For such of the 
bonds as any creditor bought it was his option to pay in either 
the cheaper or the dearer metal. He exercised his option by 
paying in the cheaper metal—which, at the time, was gold, 
which was 3 per cent less valuable than silver. He knew that 
by the terms of the bonds it was the option of the people of the 
nited States, whenever the time of payment should arrive, to 
do as they had been done by—namely, to pay in the metal which 
at the time of payment should be the cheaper. If the cred- 
itor had, as he did have, a specific option and exercised it in his 
own behalf and for his own benefit and advantage, what reason 
can be advanced why the debtors should abandon an equally 
specific option residing in them? 
THE MATTHEWS RESOLUTION LEFT NOT A SHADOW OF DOUBT AS THE MEAN- 
ING OF THE LAW. 

But to place the matter beyond possibility of doubt or perad- 
venture, this whole question as to whether the bonds of the 
United States were lawfully payable in either gold or silver at 
the option of the United States was thoroughly discussed by the 
representatives of the people in both Houses of Congress in 1878, 
prior to the 2 of the silver-purchase law of that year. On 
the 16th of January, 1878, the Hon. Stanley Matthews, then a 
Senator from the State of Ohio, in view of the claims of the 
bondholders and their henchmen in Congress that the bonds 
were legally payata in gold alone, submitted to the Senate a 
concurrent resolution designed to call forth the views of the 
members of the House and Senate nine years after the passage 
of the act of February 28, 1570. That was time enough for sec- 
ond thought. The preamble of the resolution recites the con- 
dition of existing laws relating to the payment of United States 
bonds, and as I think the document will be found interesting 
reading, I ask the careful attention of Senators to it: 

Whereas by an act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
ved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pled, to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizes the issue of such obligations had pre- 


viously provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
wey than gold or silver; and 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 
ved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
coin of the then sent standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 
Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,“ ap- 
pora January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;“ and 
Whereas at the date of the ate of the said act of Congress last afore- 
said, to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of stand- 
ard value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains 
each, declared by the act 1 Janu 18, 1837, entitled An act sup- 
ede, to the act entitled An act establishing a mint and regulating 
o coins of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according 
to their nominal value for any sums whatever: Therefore, 
Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives ee reg 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 


standard silver; 
legal tender in payes of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in vio- 
eee of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the p 

creditor. 


A motion to refer that resolution to the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate was voted down. A very influential member of the 
Senate, the then Senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds, moved 
to strike out such phraseology of the resolution as declared sil- 


ver to be legal tender in payment of the bonds, and to insert, in- 
stead, phraseology which would make the bonds #‘payable in 
gold or its equivalent.” But, not satisfied with these words, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont in addition moved to incor- 
porate in the resolution the following declaration: 

And that any other payment— 

That is to say, any other than gold or its equivalent“ 
without the consent of the creditor would be iu violation of the public faith 
and in derogation of hisrights. 

This proposed amendment brought sharply before the atten- 
tion of the Senate the very point in issue. What was the de- 
cision of the Senate upon that point? 

The amendmentof the Senator from Vermont was voted down; 
the vote standing—yeas 18; nays 48. This means that nine years 
after the e of the act to strengthen the public credit 
which guaranteed to the creditors payment of the principal and 
interest of their bonds in coin and seven and one-half years after 
the standard of the coin was named 48 out of 66 Senators of the 
United States Topeng the assertion or implication that the 
bonds were payable in gold alone. 

It will be noted, Mr. President, that the proposer of that res- 
olution [Senator Matthews] was nota representative from one 
of the so-called silver States, nor was he asilver crank nora crank 
of any other character. His appointment later to the position 
of associate justice of the United States, and his distinguished 
services in that capacity leave the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard no opportunity to designate him by any term that is not 
complimentary. 

The Senator from Vermont, not daunted by the rejection of 
his first amendment, moved to amend the preamble so as to 
change the resolution into one declaring for gold payment in the 
case of the 1 debt. This amendment was also rejected, and 
the resolution was sent to the House of Representatives, where, 
on the 29th of January, 1878, it was passed by a vote of 189 yeas 
to 79 nays, considerably over two-thirds of the votes cast bein 
in favor of the resolution. Both Houses, then, of the Forty-fifth 
Congress declared by an overwhelming majority that the public 
debt should be payable in gold or silver, as might best suit the 
people of the United States—Congress in that respect simply re- 
asserting and reaffirming the rights of the people as they had 
been settled and recorded by the acts recited in the preamble of 
the concurrent resolution. A 

One would suppose that after this unmistakable declaration of 
Congress as to the tenor and meaning, and as to the intention in 
the passage, of the acts recited, there could be no room for doubt 
as to the material or standard of money in which the public debt 
of the United States might lawfully be paid. 


THE BONDS AT ONE TIME CONCEDED TO BE PAYABLE IN SILVER. 


Indeed, the then Secretary of the Treasury, the present hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], appeared for a time 
to be in full accord with Congress and to be determined to car 
out the law according to the intent and meaning with which it 
was passed. There was a time atleast when he favored the pay- 
ing of the bonds exactly in accordance with the law of July 14 
1870, namely, in either gold orsilver, atthe optionof the United 
States, and not at the option of the bondholder. 

I think I can say with truth that, considering the amount of 
suffering and distress caused to all the industrial classes of this 
country by reason of the change of conviction on the part of the 
honorable Senator, no single act in the lifetime of any man who 
ever held office in the United States since the adoption of the 
Constitution is more to be regretted. Ido not intend to exag- 
gerate, and am entirely serious and sincare when I say that 
my humble opinion no one act since the foundation of the Re- 
public has caused more afiliction and desolation to the people of 
this country unless it be the act of firing on Fort Sumter. I 
am equally sincere in saying that according to my judgment if 
this attempted repeal is accomplished all who vote for it will 
live to see and to feel that the firing on Sumter, serious and 
sorrowful as it was in its immediate consequences, was a shot 
that for enduring injury to the industrial classes and to every 
man who works fora living in this country, can not be compared 
with the measure it is now attempted to drive through this body. 

It will be remembered that the silver-purchase law of 1878, be- 
sides directing the purchase and coinage of silver to the extent 
of not less than two nor more than four million dollars’ worth 
per month, also restored the legal-tender character of the stand- 
ard silver dollar, That fact being borne in mind, it will be in- 
teresting to know that the honorable Senator from Ohio saw no 
further necessity for paying the bonds or the interest thereon in 
gold, knowing, as of course he must have known, that it was not 
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only lawful, but equitable that they should be paid in either coin. 
I oh th of course equitable,” because I can not assume that the 
distinguished Senator would do or recommend the doing of any- 
thing that was not equitable. 

Some three weeks after the enactment of the law of 2 
28, 1878, the Senate Committee on Finance had a conference wi 
the honorable Senator, then, as is well known, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or finance minister of the Administration of Pres- 
ident Hayes. From the proceedings of that conference I shall 
read afew remarks. It will be borne in mind that the New 
York press, in the interest of Wall street gamblers and money- 
lenders, had raised a great alarm (which was purely fictitious, 
and manufactured for the occasion) because of the threatened 
parage of the bill, and denounced Congress in unmeasured terms 

or want of patriotism in attempting to impose such a measure 
on the country. Of course, they prophesied the most serious 
consequences to result from the new legislation. 

At this conference with the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
which was held on the 19th of March, 1878, there were present, 
besides the Secretary, the following-named Senators: Messrs. 
MORRILL of Vermont (Chairman); Dawes of Massachusetts, 
Ferry of Michigan, JONES of Nevada, ALLISON of Iowa, Bay- 
ard of Delaware, Kernan of New York, Wallace of Pennsyl- 
vania, and VOORHEES of Indiana. 

The extract Ishall read is as follows: 


CHAIRMAN. What offect has the silver bill had, or is likely to have upon 
resumption? 

Secretary SHERMAN. I do not want to tread on delicate ground in an- 
Bwe: that question, Mr. Chairman. Ishall have to confess that I have 

mistaken myself. Now, as tothe silver bill, I have watched its opera- 
tions very closely. I think thesilver bill has had some adverse effects, and 
it has had some favorableeffects, on the question of resumption. 1 
the best way for me to proceed would be to state the adverseeffects first. It 
has undoubtedly stopped ee operations. Since the agitation of the 
silver question, I have not been able largely to sell bonds, although I have 
madeeveryeffortto do so. * + 

Now, another adverse effect the silver bill has had is to stop the accumu: 
lation of coin. Sinve the Ist of 5 have accumulated no coin, ex- 
cept for coincertificates, and except the balance of revenue over expenditure. 
The revenues in coin being more than Spong to pay the interest of the debt 
and coin liabilities, we accumulate some coin. 

Another effect that the silver bill has had is to cause the return of our 
bonds from Europe. Although the movement of our bonds in this direction 
has been pretty s tor more than a year, yet it is latterly largely in- 
creased, how much I am not prepared to a: 

On the other hand, I will give the favorable effects. In the first place, the 
silver bill satisfied a strong public demand for bimetallic money, and that 
demand is, no doubt, largely sectional. No doubt there is a difference of 
opinion between the West and South and the East on this subject, but the 

re for remonetization of silver was almost universal. In a government 
like ours it is always good to obey the popular current, and that has been 
done, I think, by the pass: of the silver bill. Resumption can be maintained 
more easily upon G double standard than upon a single standard. The bulky 
character of silver would prevent pa: 3 in it, while gold, being more portable, 
would be more freely demanded, and I think resumption can maintained 
with a less amount of silver than of gold alone, 

Senator BAYARD. You are spea of resumption upon the basis of 
silver, or of silver and gold? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I think it can be maintained better upon a 
bimetallic, or alternative standard, than be a single one, and with lessac- 
cumulation of gold. In this way remonetization of silver would rather aid 
resumption. e bonds that have been returned from Europe have been 
readily . so. The recent returns in New York show 
the amount of bonds absorbed in this country is at least a million and a quar- 
teraday. We have sold scarcely any from the Treasury since that time. 
This shows the confidence of the people in our securities, and their rapid 
absorption will tend to check the European scare. 

Senator VOORHEES. That shows, Mr. Secretary, that this anor alarmin New 
Fork ak AONA aa Then, this capital seeks our bonds wi this bimetallic 

many circumstances favor this. The demand 


dasis is declar 

Secretary SHERMAN, Yes; 
for bonds extends to the West and to the banks. 

Senator JONES. Toan an its effect upon the return of the vast amount of 
bonds you refer to, would there not bean elementof strength added in favor 
of resumption, in that the interest on these bonds returned would not be a 
constant drain upon the count: 

323 SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Jones, Would the fact that they come back enable us to maintain 
resumption much easier? 3 

Secretary SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Senator BAYARD. You speak of resumption upon a bimetallic basis being 
easier. Do you make that proposition irrespective of the readjustment of 
the relative values of the two metals as we have declared them? 

Secretary SHERMAN, I think so. Our mere right to pay in silver would 
deter a t many people from presenting notes for redemption who would 
readily do soif they could get the lighter and more portable coin in ex- 
change. Besides, coin can be exported, while silver coin could not be ex- 
ported, because its market value is less than tts coin value. 

Senator BAYARD. [understand that it works practically very well. Solong 
as the silver is less in value than the es 755 you will have no trouble in re- 
3 your * — When a paper dollar is worth 98 cents nobody is going 
to take it to the asury and get 92 cents in silver; but what are you to do 
as your silver coin is minted? By the Ist of July next or the Ist of January 
next po have eighteen or twenty millions of silver dollars which are in cir- 
culation and payable for duties, and how long do you suppose this short 
supply of silver and your control of it by your coinage ep it equiya- 
lent to gold ue n one is worth 10 cents less than the other? 

etary SHERMAN. Just so long as it can be used for cavat that gold is 
used for. It will be worth in this ey the par of gold until it becomes so 
abundant and bulky that ple will become tired o, carrying it about; but in our 
country that can be avo: y depositing it for coin-cerlificates. 


For my part, Mr. President, I can not comprehend how the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio can reconcile with the state- 


ments made on that occasion the idea that either the principal 
= 


or interest of bonds of the United States are now payable exclu- 
sively in gold. 

There is but one rule known to the law for the interpretation of 
written contracts, and that is by reference to their specific terms. 
No impartial mind can read the bonds or the statutes of the 
United States without perceiving that the bondholders have 
never, by the terms of the bond or by the law, been entitled to 
a compliance with their demands. Even were it so, were they 
to cl payment in gold, noton any technical 8 but on 
the ground of equity, we quote them the maxim of the law: 
Those who demand equity should do equity.” 

If THE LAW DOES NOT COMPEL PAYMENT IN GOLD, DOES EQUITY DEMAND 
SUCH PAYMENT? 

What, then, is the position of the bondholders from an equi- 
table point of view? In legislating regarding the national debt 
have we trenched in any respect upon the fair repute of our 
Government and upon those principles of probity and honorable 
dealing so dear to our people? Let us look at the actual facts. 

Between 1862 and 1868 the United States Government sold 
bonds to the amount of $2,049,975,700, How much did the pur- 
chasers pay to the Government for those bonds—these men in 
whose behalf the legislative contribution box is made to pass 
around at almost every session of Congress in order that some 
new act or law more potent than those which have preceded 
may now and again be dropped into it for the better support of 
the bondholders? 

The amount received by the Government for those bonds was 
less than $1,400,000,000, or, to be exact, $1,371,424,238—being, on 
an average for the entire issue 67 per cent of their face value. 

These bonds would have been honestly paid, if paid in lawful 
money, no other money having been prescribed in the acts author- 
izing the issue, except that coin was prescribed for the payment 
of the interest. The very fact that it was deemed proper to provide 
that the interest should be payable in coin wasa plain implication 
that the principal was not to beso payable. The maxim of law is 
that the inclusion of one is the exclusion of the other. 

However, on the clamorous insistance of the creditors the peo- 
ple yielded so far as to declare in the“ act to strengthen the 
public credit” and in the refunding act that the principal also 
should be paid in coin. 

For this $1,400,000,000 received by the Government of the 
United States there have already been paid back to the bond- 
holders in principal alone $1,756,000,000—being $385,000,000 
more than was altogether received. Besides, there have been 
paid as interest on the debt $2,538,000,000, or nearly twice the 
total amount received. There has been paid as a premium on 
bonds bought in 858,000, 000. So that for the 81 „000, 000 re- 
ceived there have been paid in all to the bondholders the sum of 
$4,352,000,000. 

THE BOND TRANSACTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PURCHASING POWER, 


But the cupidity of those people is unbounded. Let us now 
look at the factsfrom another pointof view, still bearing in mind 
merely the equities, and not the technical interpretation of the 
law. As I have shown earlier, the only value that money has 
is purchasing power. Let us see what amount of purchasing 

wer has been paid to the creditors in return for the purchas- - 

g power which they paid to the Government when the bonds 
were placed on the market? 

Assuming that the people had paid. the dollars constituting 
the public debtatthe same ratio of purchasing power that those 
dollars possessed when paid over by the bondholders to the peo- 
ple—as stated by a member of another body—it would have re- 
quired but 1,007,000,000 bushels of wheat to pay the entire 
amount. We have already, as principal piono pal to the bond- 
holders the equivalent in money of 1,986,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; we have paid as interest the equivalent in money of 
2,974,000,000 bushels; and as premium 62,000,000 bushels, making 
the total 8 of principal, interest, and premium 5,022,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, or five times the purchasing power which 
the people received from the bondholders. 

Yet after paying this enormous sum during the past quarter 
of a century we have still the same number of bushels of wheat 
to pay that would have paid the entire debt at the time it was 
contracted. 

Again, had we paid the dollars of the debt at the same ratio 
of purchasing power that the dollars had when we received them, 
we could have paid the éntire sum with 14,184,000 bales of cotton, 
whereas we have already paid, of principal, interest, and pre- 
mium to the holders of our bonds, the equivalent of 94,690,000 
bales of cotton, and there still remains to be paid more cotton 
than would have been sufficient at the time the debt was con- 
tracted to pay it all back. 

It will be said that the prices of commodities, when the money 
was borrowed, were“ war” prices. But whatever the prices were, 
they were the same for the bondholder that they were for the 
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people, and dollarshad at the time the same value, the same pur- 
chasing hha tor the one as for the other. 


Estimatin e debt then as the amount of sacrifice with which 
the bondholders ted, and measuring that sacrifice by bales 
of cotton, the holders of bonds have been seven times over, 
and we still owe them more cotton than the original quantity. 
Nothing can more clearly show the enormous advantage which 
falling prices bring to those who have money out at interest. 
What ye want is not to get their money back, but to get the 
things which mane will buy, and when prices fall by reason of 
the manipulation of the volume of the country’s money in their 
own be „ by demonetizing one of the metals—which neces- 
sarily Sporer as a limitation on supply—they are simply en- 
gaged in a gigantic looting of the community under the name 
of honor and honesty. 

When, under such circumstances, people speak of an invest- 
ment in government bonds as a *‘speculation,” they might very 
correctly spell “speculation ” without the “s”. The course pur- 
sued by the bondholders—the public creditors—of the United 
States would appear to indicate that they were the parties who 
were in the d of John Ruskin when he referred to ‘the 
magnificence of authorized larceny and polished mendicity.” 
THE BONDHOLDER THE GREAT OBJECT OF SOLICITUDE. NO CONSIDERATION 

FOR THE TAX-PAYER. 

The lessening of the value of the money that is to be paid to 
the creditor and bondholder is regarded by the advocates of the 

ld standard as an unparalleled calamity—something which is 

estined to uproot the very foundations of the Republic. No 
note is taken of the enormous increase in the burden of the debt— 
an increase effected by the sinister machinations of those men, 
first, through the mighty arm of the law, in changing the con- 
tract to their advantage after it was entered into, and, as if that 
were not enough, then in effecting, again by law, the demone- 
tization of one of the metals in which the debt was payable, in 
order to increase the value of the other, and having exhausted 
the powers of legislation, then through the powerful supple- 
mental arm of the executive officers of the Government continued 
the process of spoliation. 

But, Mr. President, we understand that all this is done in the 
name of honor and honesty. The use of the word “ honest” in 
this connection has a tendency to being it into the contempt of 
the people. They smile in derision when they hear it applied 
to the bondholder's dollar—as the s tors in a theater smile 
when they hear the Moor of Venice speak of ‘‘ Honest lago.“ We 
hear constantly of justice to the public creditor. We hear noth- 
ing of justice to the people. When the interests of the bond- 
holders are at stake the note of alarm is sounded by the officers 
of our Government, and the noise and commotion are so great 
that it would appear as if the pillars of the temple of our Con- 
stitution were falling. f 

The burden of the sacrifice which the people of this country 
made during the war is not to be compared with that which they 
have been enduring since by reason of the administration of their 
money system. The amazing productiveness of the country has 
enabled them to pay off a large proportion of the war debt, though 
not without suffering. During thecontinuance of active hostili- 
ties any hardship that might have been experienced was attrib- 
uted to the war, and men felt that the country was engaged ina 
struggle for its existence. Even those who lost fathers, broth- 
ers, und husbands in the conflict were sustained to some extent 
by that exaltation of feeling that arises from patriotism. But 
in the later conflict, that which arose out of the monetary con- 
traction following the war, no consolations of that character 
were experienced. Nothing but discouragement and distress. 


THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE IN DEALING WITH BONDHOLDERS. 


The attempt of the American bondholder to get the word 
t coin ” erased from his contract, and to get written into its 
place some word which would describe a coin that was always 
getting dearer, is not the first attempt of the kind in history. 
A similar attempt was made on behalf of the French bondhold- 
ers after the discoveries of California and Australia, Gold was 
then the metal that was becoming cheap money, and the French 
bondholders took ready alarm at the Peepers of the purchasing 
power of their incomes being reduced by the inflow of the new 
money. They found, as ail bondholders find everywhere, ready 
and pliant agents and advocates in the literary guilds. 

Chevalier and those in accord with him made a demand for 
the payment of the’ bonds of the French Government in silver. 
Their cry was for honest money. It is the same cry that we 
hear now, and have heard for more than twenty years. It was 
a demand for a payment of the money that was becoming dearer. 
For it appears that when money is becoming dearer it is honest 
money, while if wheat and cotton become dear, which means that 
money is becoming cheap, the wheat and cotton are dishonest 
and fraudulent. 


Chevalier demanded the payment of the bonds in silver. In 
order that the people might sup that he had some ground 
in reason for his demand he maintained that silver had alwa; 
been the money of France, and that when people bought the 
bonds of the Government they supposed they were buying bonds 
1 in silver—very much the same sort of argument that 

as been used in the United States, except that in this country 
the demand was for bonds payable in gold. 

This ruse did not work, however. The officers of the Govern- 
ment refused compliance with the demand. They declined to 
transfer to the creditor the 3 5 which the people of France 
had reserved to themselves, That they were right no man but 
a bondholder zould have the hardihood to deny. 

Our modern Chevaliers have been more successful—chevaliers 
of industry, whose only connection with industry is the laying 
it under tribute, and exacting from it an unearned increment, 
with the approval and through the instrumentality of our ex- 
ecutive officers, 

SUPPOSE THE OPTION WERE TO DELIVER WHEAT OR BARLEY, INSTEAD OF 
GOLD OR SILVER? 

Suppose the owner of a great estate had entered into a con- 
tract by which he obligated himself to deliver certain quantities 
of cereals—his option being to deliver either wheat or barley, 
whichever, at the fulfillment of the contract, he might choose. 
Suppose that his object in embodying the option in the contract 
was to protect himself from a possible corner in one of the arti- 
cles named—a corner which might be effected by the machina- 
tions of speculators in cereals. Suppose that, as matter of 


fact, when the time of delivery arrived there was a corner in 


wheat which, as a consequence, was held at an exorbitant price. 

Would anybody suppose that in such case, an agent even had 
he a full power ofattorney to act for his principal, would be justi- 
fied in saying to the creditor, “Although, in the making of this 
contract, my principal reserved to himself, asa protection against 
wrongful exaction, an option to deliver either wheat or barley, 
whichever might be most just upon the day when the contract 
was filled, yet you are an ‘honest’? man, and of course what- 
ever advice you would give me would be ‘honest’ advice, and 
whatever money you would wish to be d would be ‘ honest’ 
money. Therefore, I will interpret this contract in such way 
as shall be suitable to honest men like you. If, instead of ac- 
cepting delivery in barley, which is not cornered, and which is 
therefore ‘dishonest,’ you prefer wheat, which is cornered by 
honest men like yourself, I will transfer to you the option 
which my principal reserved to himself, and if you wish me to 
deliver wheat, I shall do so, even if I have to pay out of the funds 
of my principal the exorbitant and extortionate price which 
the honest managers of the corner in wheat have decreed.” 

What, I may ask, would be thought of the “ honesty” of such 
an agent? And especially what would be thought of his honosty 
when it was as plain as day that the creditor was himself a mem- 
ber of the gang that had cornered the wheat market. 

It has often been said, Mr. President, that Americans are noth- 
ing, if not original. This method of dealing in options is cer- 
tainly original, even in America. No similar example is to be 
found in the history of any civilized government, and I venture 
to say that the officers of no government on earth will ever fol- 
teh 5 of those of the United States in a matter of this 
character. 


THE ADVOCATES OF GOLD PROTECTING THE BONDHOLDERS ONLY. 


Had the Congress of the United States been willing to make 
special provision for the payment of the public creditors in gold, 
many years after the making of the contract, thus establishing 
a distinction between them-and the body of our citizens, includ- 
ing the workingmen and all who were not owners of bonds, we 
should not have been summoned here in extraordinary session 
to enter upon a discussion of this subject. The silver question 
would have long since disappeared from public view. 

When the silver-purchase law of 1878 was before the Senate 
for consideration, one of the gold standard Senators offered an 
amendment providing that standard silver dollars ‘‘shall be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, pub- 
lic and private, except duties on imports and interest on the pub- 
lic debt.” 

The intention of this was to give to the creditors a special 
dollar, and to discriminate in their favor against everybody 
else, to give them an honest“ dollar and the workingman 
what Senators themselves called a dishonest“ dollar. Had 
that amendment been accepted by those who favored free coinage 
of silver, the silver question would then and there have been 
settled, and we should have had free coinage at once. This is 
the sort of regard that the advocates of the gold standard had 
for the interests of the workingmen of the country, whose spe- 
cial friends and champions they now pretend to be. Had the 
bondholders been able to secure for themselves a gold dollar 
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which was constantly increasing in value, they and their friends 
were willing that the workingmen should have any other kind 
of dollar that they pleased. Where, then, were to be found 
the advocates of the dollar of highest purchasing power” for 
the workingmen of the country? We heard nothing from the 
New York press denouncing a provision that would have paid 
the workingman in ‘‘cheap dollars” and „dollars of low pur- 
chasing power,” while giving to the bondholder a dollar not 
only of high purchasing power, but a purchasing power con- 
stantly growing higher. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. TELLER. ] 


= Tuesday, October 24, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, we are told that with 
unrestricted co of silver, or with continued purchases of 
silver under the Sherman law, the gold in the country would 
gotoapremium. Let us examine that question. 

WOULD GOLD GO TO A PREMIUM UNDER UNRESTRICTED COINAGE OR CON- 
TINUED PURCHASES OF SILVER? 

In the first place I challenge Senators to point to a period in 
the history of any country when gold went to a premium while 
any considerable quantity of itremainedinthat country. Under 
certain circumstances it might be sent out. So long, however, 
as it remained it would never reach a premium until the total 
amount of all forms of money in circulation was more than suffi- 
cient to meet all monetary demands at the international range 


of prices. 
here must be a reason for the separation of the metals and 
for the happening of a premium on gold. The metals have no 


will of their own to separate or to coalesce when they please. 
Neither can the gold holders make a present at their pleasure. 
If they could do so we should find gold constantly ata premium. 
A premium must be made by conditions. What is it that creates 
those conditions? The range of prices of goods that form the 
subject of international commerce. To the extent that we pur- 
chase of those goods in excess of the sales of our own products 
to the people of the gold-using countries, we create a necessity 
for the outward shipment of gold in payment of balances. 

Suppose the holders of our $600,000,000 of gold decided to-day 
to put a premium of 1 per cent or of 10 per cent on gold. Could 
they do it? Do we not know that if they could get a premium 
a demanding it they would promptly demand it? Their 

culty is that the conditions on which alone a premium can 
be created do not exist, and in the absence of the appropriate 
conditions no one will give them a premium, no matter how 
strenuously they insist upon it. 
THE FALL OF PRICES—A "PREMIUM" WHICH PRODUCERS HAVE TO PAY. 

When the number of dollars in a country is from any cause 
reduced, there is a tendency to a fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties. If then a man be engaged in productive operations in this 
country, and if by reason of the outward flow of gold to meet 
foreign payments a fall takes place in the prices of the products 
of his labor, compelling him to accept less for those products 
than he otherwise would receive, he suffers a loss which, though 
not called a premium,“ is in tenor and effect a premium on 
gold. So far as he is concerned, he is so much the poorer by 
reason of the outſfow of the money of the country. 

Why quibble about names? In order that a payment may be 
entitled to be called a premium,“ and to involve the serious 
consequences attributed to a premium, is it necessary that it 
shall paid bya ticular person? If a farmer, planter, or 
manufacturer in country is compelled to pay $100 through 
the medium of products, the prices of which have been to that 
extent reduced owing to the maintenance of the gold standard, 
what but the mere name is the difference between that man’s 

yment and the paymentof the banker or broker who disburses 

100 as a difference in exchange and on his books enters the 
amount as a premium?“ If an American farmer, hatter, or 
shoemaker has to give more of the products of his labor for gold, 
what divinity doth hedge around the American banker or 
broker which entitles to call his occasional payment a 
„premium,“ while the constant and persistent payments of the 
producers are called a mere fall in price?” 

If farm products fall 10 per cent by reason of the sending out 
of gold, if the product of the shoemaker's labor is similarly re- 
duced, as well as that of men engaged in all other industries, is 
not that 10 per centa premium on gold? And if not, does it differ 
in anything but the name? Being a loss caused by the gold 
standard, does it not have all the effect of a premium? it 
not in nature and substance a premium? Yet the importer says, 
and our financiers and statesmen all unite in saying, that solo 
as it is the producer who is suffering the loss everything is 
right, and that it is only when it becomes the turn of the im- 
porter or the money-broker to pay that the times are out of 
joint.“ So long as the producing classes do the paying it at- 
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tracts no attention, but as soon as the broker or importer has 
to pay a great wail is heard. 


When gold alone, or a money based on gold, is the circulating - 


medium of a country, a contract calling for the payment of 
$1,000 on the spot would on its face seem to be the same as a con- 
tract calling for the payment of $1,000 at a future time, because 
the sum being in each case the same and payable in the same 
form of money, there would seem to be no premium involved. 
If, however, men are obliged to give more of their products for 
it in the one case than in the other, are they not to all intents 
and purposes paying a premium on gold? it any less a pre- 
mium because the true character of the transaction is not de- 
tected? Values being always stated in terms of money, never in 
terms of commodites, it is not easy for the uninitiated to detect 
variations in the value of the circulating medium itself. 

Anything that is measured by itself alone can never present 
an appearance of change. No matter, therefore, how great a 
departure may be made by gold from its value at any former 
riod, such sopertire is never denominated a change in the value 
of gold, but always a change in the prices of commodities. Itis 
thus that even the everyday phases of industry and commerce 
are calculated to conceal the evil which the gold standard in- 
flicts upon society, and afford to interested casuists and sophists, 
as well as to superficial thinkers upon money, to so-called statis- 
ticians and would-be philosophers and economists an opportu- 
nity much improved by them of disputing as to the true nature 
of the change that has taken place. 

The masses of the people take no note of changes in the value 
of money, but the banking and creditor interests are keen to 
observe all such changes. Whenever a variation of value aj 
pears between two forms of money, they select the form whic 
commands the greatest amount of property, and loudly pro- 
claim that to be the best“ money and the only ‘‘ honest” 
money, while the other form, which may have retained its value 
8 and therefore be an exactly just and equitable meas- 
ure of value, is derided as ‘‘ cheap” and dishonest manag The 
gold-standard advocates never s of any advance in the value 
of the dearer metal. By them the change is always made to a 
pear as a decline in the value of the other metal, which may 
fact have suffered no decline. 

FOREIGN PAYMENTS. 

It is supposed to be decisive of the question to inquire how, if 
we have not the gold standard, we can pay our debts to foreign- 
ers? Let us examine this point. An American importer ye 
goods in Great Britain or Germany to be sold here for his profit, 
and his alone. The query is: How is he to get the gold to pay 
his bill? I reply to the question by ak another. By what 
means does he pay billsin hisowncountry? How does any mer- 
chant obtain money? By sales of merchandise. Very well. 

Let, then, the American importer sell merchandise for gold 
with which to pay his gold indebtedness. He pongas in gold- 
standard countries the goods which requice to be paid forin gold. 
Let him sell in those countries for gold the goods from sales of 
which to bay his bill. Gold is to be bought for commodities in 
every gold-standard country of the world. If the range of prices 
in those countries is such that he can not make a profit on the 
transaction, that is his misfortune, and is not one for which the 
American people at large are responsible; or by reason of which 
they should be mulcted in sums infinitely larger than any possi- 
bie premium that could be involved in the transactions of a few 

rters. 

ll the internal commerce of this country, which is fifty times 
greater in amount than our foreign trade} should not dis- 
jointed by reason of the necessity which exists for a few men 
to pay their debts abroad. Is it a greater act of justice to facil- 
itate the payment of an importer's foreign bill at the expense of 
all the e of the United States than to maintain equity and 
justice in the payment of all debts and the payments forall com- 
modities and services interchanged among the 70,000,000 le 
of our country? Must we forever continue toinflict wrong and in- 
justice upon allour producing classes—upon ninty-nine one-hun- 

redths of our people—simply to save an occasional importer or 
foreign business house some inconvenience?—for, in any case, it 
could be nothing more than an inconvenience; it could under no 
circumstances result in @ loss to any importer to have to pay a 
premium. 

Suppose a failureof the crops tooccur in Europe and an abun- 
dant harvestin thiscountry. There will be a consequent boom 
here. Numbers of contracts will be made on a high range of 
prices. Then this country becomes a poor country to buy in, be- 
cause prices are high, but for the same reason it becomes agood 
country to sellin. Other countries at such a time will be poor 
countries to sell in because prices there are low, and they will 
for the same reason be good countries to buy in. 

On such occasions our. importers strain every nerve to buy to 
the utmost. Having, therefore, large payments to make to for- 
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eign countries, they find that owing to the low prices prevento 
abroad they are unable to send out our wheat or cotton to ad- 
vantage. Hence they gather up the money of the country and 
send it away. 

Instead of assuming the responsibility for the exercise of bad 
judgment or overweening cupidity on their pary in making 
more purchases than the country makes sales, they make every- 
body in the country suffer—those who have not had anything 
whatever to do with foreign goods as well as those whose 
business it is to deal in such goods. As everybody knows, the 
number of persons who deal in foreign goods is utterly insig- 
nificant compared with the enormous number who deal in do- 
mestic articles. 

The premium which in any event the importers would pay is 
a bagatelle in comparison with the unseen and unobserved pre- 
mium which for many years has been paid by the toiling mil- 
lions. Money is bought by every man with the products of his 
labor. The masses of the people are not digging gold out of the 
mines. The gold they dig is the amount that can be bought by 
their labor exerted in fields of wheat and cotton, in seams of iron 
and coal, and in the city shops, foundries, and factories. The 
amount of money which the products of such labor will command 
is therefore the measure of the value of gold. 

With the present system all the people of this country are 
made to pay a premium on gold in order that a few importers 
Por be saved some imaginary inconvenience in the paymentof 

ances. 

An adverse balance of trade whereby $100,000,000 of the money 
of the country might be shipped out, would so reduce the debt- 
paying 1 of the people and the prices of the commodities 
with which, in the last analysis they must pay the debt, as to 
make it a calamity of great proportions in 5 with any 
inconvenience to which importers might be subjected in pay ing 
their foreign balances. 

In order that such a transaction may result in great loss to the 
masses of our peoptej it is not necessary for a panic to occur. 
The loss could be gradual, but great. 

In one case, only the men who bought abroad would be sub- 
jected to inconvenience—and it would be inconvenience merely; 
for, as I have said, they would in no case be subjected to loss. 
In the other, every man in the United States who owes a debt 
would be put not merely to inconvenience but to loss. 

It is the most monstrous of ideas that because a few men can 
make a profit by sending out the money of the country all the 
industries of the country must be disarranged. In an age of en- 
lightened civilization nothing seems more absurd and unjust. 

It is natural and proper that some difficulty should be experi- 
resi in transmuting the money of one country into the money of 
another. 

If people in one country wish to buy in other countries more 
than can be sold from their own country, they are warned by the 
state of the exchanges that the balanceisagainstthem. Accord- 
ing as the balance becomes more and more against them those who 

rsist in buying should personally suffer the inconvenience. 

he people of the entire country, who have nothing todo with 
importations, should not be compelled to suffer. 
enever that which may be termed international money has 
its normal value, it is at the par of exchange. When it becomes 
unprofitable to ship products, and the demand for money for 
shipment becomes excessive, so that a premium arises, the per- 
sons who should pay the premium are the importers—those who, 
for their own profit, import into the country more than the 
of is of the Soan can pay for. 

e peopleof the whole country whoare conducting a business 
fifty times as large as the entire importing business, and under 
our system of credits involving themselves in debt to enormous 
amounts, should not be compelled to paya 3 upon every 
dollar of their domestic debts simply to suit the convenience of 
a few importers. Any balance of trade which can possibly be 
against us must always be infinitesimal, compared with the enor- 
mous amount of domestic debts that are constantly being paid by 
our own peonia; If we had an ample supply of silver money for 
the transaction of our own business all that we could need of gold 
would be such sum as would meet any adverse balance. 

Prof. Stanley Jevons, one of the most renowned of the finan- 
cial economists of Great Britain, in a paper read before the 
American Social Science Association in Saratoga, in 1877, said: 

Goldis not really requisite eosin for making international payments: 
and the stock need not be very much larger than will meet any conceivable 
demand for exportation. 

I call the special attention of those who have a horror of the 
silver standard to a remark of the London Times, which with 
them aapna to be the first of authorities, in discussing the very 
bill which it is now proposed to repeal. In an editorial on the 


so-called Sherman law, the Times of September 1, 1890, said: 


Under a silver standard a rich country can keep as large a stock of gold as 
it requires for all purposes, without any difficulty whatever. 


When the United States resumed specie payments a small gold 
pg provo sufficient for the purpose. Yet now, with $500,- 
000. of gold in the country, Senators fear a premium on it! 

How do foreign nations which have no mines get gold? 
They exchange goods for it. So the importers who would need 
gold to pay for goods imported should get the gold by the sale 
of their goods. They would not need much to settle balances, 
and they could getit at but slight extra cost. Indeed, it would 
be better for the United States if gold were always at a slight 
premium, because then the silver money would remain in the 
country and would not flow out, to the disarrangement of all 
prices and all equities here. 

Contracts made in any country are made on the basis of the 
range of prices at the time prevailing inthat country. If after- 
ward the money supply of that country be diminished relatively 
to demand, whether such diminution be owing tononproduction 
of the metals from the mines, to their consumption in the arts, 
to increase of population and demand for money, or to exporta- 
tion of gold in payment for imported goods, can anybody doubt 
that the fall of prices sure to result from such diminution is 
practically a premium on gold and paid by the producing classes? 

There is no possibility of a permanent premium upon gold here 
except when enough of other money has come into circulation 
to put our prices above the international range. That is to 
say, having $1,600,000,000 of money in this country, of which, 
say, $1,000,000,000 is other than gold, but of full legal-tender 

wer, if the gold all left the country, or went out of circulation 

which it would do if it went toa premium), there would have to 
$600,000,000 of some sort of money added to the $1,000,000,000 
before we could reach the gold range of prices. Where is that 
$600,000,000 to come from? Is it possible that with only $1,000,- 
000,000 of money, which is 8600, 000,000 less than our present 
stock, there could be an increase of prices? Would there not, 
on the contrary, be a fall, and would it not be silver rather 
than gold that would be ata premium as measured in the products 
oflabor?. Is it possible that $1,000,000,000 of silver alone is ca 
ble of elevating prices beyond the level to which they can be ele- 
vated by $1,000,000,000 of silver and paper plus $600,000,000 in 
gold? That is contrary to every principle o political economy 
and of common sense. 

Only acertain range of prices is consistent with the interna- 
tional range. Should our prices rise beyond that gold would 
begin to flow out, though not to the extent of our whole foreign 
trade; only to the extent of balances against us. 

In any case there could not be a permanent premium upon 
gold until what may be termed a corresponding degree of per- 
manent premium“ had arisen on commodities, property, and 
services—the things which it is the function of money to dis- 
tribute. If in comparison with gold prices all men should get 
higher pas for their commodities and services, in other 
words, if their commodities and services were at a premium,” 
how should they be harmed by a premium on gold? 

It is a contradiction of terms to say that we could have a pre- 
mium upon poa and at the same time a decline in the prices of 
goods and of labor. 

Had we to pay a premium, or increase of pe, in silver for 
2 over what we might have previously paid for it, it would be 

cause we had first received a corresponding premium, or in- 
crease of price, in silver for the products or services with which 
we might buy gold. In any event, we would have to buy the 
gold, since all men who need gold, except actual miners of the 
metal, can get it only by selling their labor or products for it. 

Should gold go to a pre. um, and we could show that the 
silver money of the country had not fallen, but measured equi- 
tably all property and services, who would be at any disadvan- 
tage, except people who make a business of gambling in gold, 
and who can not complain when the game goes against them? 

If gold goes to a premium of 10 per cent, that means that it 
will buy 10 per cent more of goods internationally dealt in than 
ean be bought with silver or other money. But if a man has to 
pay 10 per cent for gold, does he not get 10 per cent more in the 
other money for his goods and services? Is not equity there- 
fore preserved among our people? What greater end can be de- 
sired than equity? 

Even as to our foreign trade, were there a premium of 10 per 
cent on gold, and Liverpool merchants bought from us wheat, 
cotton, or anything else, they would have to pay us either the 
Liverpool price in gold or the American price in silver, which 
latter, in case there were a premium of 10 per cent on gold, 
would mean 10 per cent over the gold price. 

Gold might go toa premium of 1 or 2 per cent, and yet if in- 
terest were high and business active in this country, that metal 
might not leave, because the percentage of interest obtained b; 
loaning gold or investing it in this country might be so muc 
more than the percentage of profit derived from gold if sent 
Parona that it would be more profitable for its owners to keep 

t here. 
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Gold is frequently at a premium without the fact attracting 
attention, because the term premium“ is carefully avoided 
pray, tae the transaction. There is frequently, as a result 
of the differences in what is called exchange, a small payment 
required on gold beyond the cost of shipping it. What is that 
but a premium? 

So, when in England gold becomes scarce and the bank rate 
goes up, the increased rate is called a“ rise in the rate of dis- 
count.” It is really a premium upon gold. 

Suppose the bank rate to be ordinarily and normally 3 per cent, 
and that in case of emergency or difficulty it rises to 6. What 
in reality is this extra 3 per cent but a premium of 3 per cent on 

old? en the bank rate is thus raised, it is not because the 
rrower is able to make 3 per cent more profit on the money 
that he borrowed, or can afford to borrow it at that price. 
The fact is that the reason why he has to borrow is that he finds 
it impossible to make even ordinar, pons or indeed to do busi- 
ness at any profit that will enable to provide for his mon- 
eyed engagements. 

It is not a cass in which money at that time will buy more than 
before, or more than usual. he borrowers do not take it 
with a view to buying anything, but solely with the view of 
meeting imperative obligations, entered into when normal con- 
ditions prevailed. 

Let us suppose the domestic indebtedness of our people to one 
another to be $30,000,000,000, while our gold stock is only $600,- 
000,000. If a premium of 10 percent should take placeon gold— 
that is to say, if it alone, and of itself, without reference to the 
other money of the country should advance 10 per cent in value, 
it would at the utmost be an advance of only 10 per cent on 
$600,000,000; whereas, while we are on the gold standard, a cor- 
responding fall in the prices of commodities consequent on the 
increasing purchasing power of the gold dollar would involve, 
to our domestic debtors alone, a total loss of 10 per cent on the 
$30,000,000,000 of their debts, or such proportion of them as were 
in existence during the whole period of this 10 per cent fall. 

The true name for this fall of prices and for this enormous loss 
to the people is a“ premium on gold.” In comparison with this 
unrecognized and undesignated premium the thing usually 
called a premium is but an insignificant trifle, even were it a 
loss, and it could not be a loss so long as our silver money justly 
measured all equities. 

Who pretends to say that under the Sherman law the dollar 
is worth less to-day than it was when the first dollar was issued? 
Who contends that during the operation of that law there has 
been any general advance in prices of commodities? Who 

retends to say that before the late panic occurred the monthly 

sues of Treasury notes under the Sherman law had produced 
an inflation of our currency? Who-denies that the value of the 
dollar from month to month was rising and not falling? What, 
then, is the evil to be remedied by stopping the issue of Treasury 
notes under that law? 

It is seen that the increasing population of the country 
and the increasing demand for money are not sufficiently met 
by the 4,500,000 ounces purchased each month. It is seen that 
the dollar is all the time becoming more valuable. What, then 
is it against which those who so vehemently demand the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law wish to defend the 
country? Surely not an inflation; for prices of commodities con- 
tinued to fall from 1890, when the bill was passed, until the time 
the panic broke out. This was shown by the exhaustive examina- 
tion of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

How can repeal redress the situation in this country? Prices 
are falling and were falling at the time the panic broke out. 
There was not money enough to maintain them at a firm or 
equitable range. For, as I have said, price is the barometer 
that indicates whether equities are being maintained and 
whether times are good or bad; yet with prices falling, our gold- 
standard economists tell us that we must cut off the money that 
has hitherto been furnished, notwithstanding that it is admitted 
by the champions of the gold standard that almost the entire 
yield of the gold fields is consumed in the arts and manufac- 
tures and little or none left for the money use. 

THE WAGES OF LABOR. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator's 
speech at all; but I simply wish to make an inquiry. The com- 
mittee to which the Senator refers in making their investigation 
and report did report that the prices of commodities had fallen. 
At the same time the report states that the price of wages had 
advanced. How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. On several occasions of late when I 
have had the floor in this debate I have stated that the wage- 
earner is not a commodity; not a dead piece of property. Not 
many years ago the wage-earners began to organize in this coun- 
try, at a time when they were getting by no means their fair 
share of that which they contributed to the joint product of cap- 


ital and labor. All over the United States they organized into 
compact masses, as they previously had done in England, and 
kept constantly 8 their demand upon the employers for 
more wages. 

In the manner in which business is conducted in these latter 
years it is necessary to employ great numbers of workmen; 

ence contracts covering long periods of time must be ente: . 
into, and such contracts frequently contain clauses involving 
heavy forfeitures or penalties for failure of prompt performance. 
This fact compels employers to beware of serious difficulties with 
their working force. ey know that a general strike might 
involve them in enormous loss. The official reports of strikes 
show that in many instances where W ave conceded 
an increase of, say, 10 per cent demanded by the workmen 
the increase was followed bya dismissal from employment of 
10 per cent of the workers. this were true generally it would 
mean that wages as a whole were no greater than before. 
They only appear to be increased because the men retained in 
employment receive more than before. It would be better for 
society as a whole and far better for the working classes them- 
selves if all were retained in uninterrupted employment, even 
without increase of wages, than that some should have their 
wages increased, while others receive nothing and are left to 
starve. 

In order to show that wages have really increased, the returns 
should also show that the number of men employed continued 
to be as great asbefore. Otherwise the laboring class as a whole 
receive no more money as wages. 

Given a certain number of men employed at, for ease of com- 
putation, say,a dollar a day. They demand a dollar and ten 
cents. The employers. with heavy contracts on hand, know not 
how to resist that demand. They yield. Ina few weeks they 
discharge 10 per cent of their employés; and against this decree 
the men have no recourse. The reduction of force is made up 
in the shop by a resort to all sorts of small economies. Ten 
per cent of the men formerly employed are sent into compul- 
sory idleness. Their labor is lost to society, and themselves and 
their families are brought to penury. et no note is taken of 
this. So long as the men in actual employment are paid the 
customary or even increased wages, it is taken for granted that 
all is well. No census of the unemployed is taken. 

The Senator from New Jersey knows that within tenor fifteen 
years large numbers of business establishments have been con- 
centrated under one management. A thousand and one methods 
of decreasing expenditures have been resorted to. The.work- 
men have been constantly striking for mofe wages with great 
power and with great intelligence. The employers, not always 
able, owing to the fall of prices, tomeet that demand, have yielded 
in one direction only to recoup themselves in another. 

But now the maximum has been reached. It must be borne 
in mind that effect does not immediately follow cause in ques- 
tions of this character. A stone thrown into the harbor of New 
York is certain to result in arise of the level of the water at 
Liverpool; but the effect is by no means immediate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator,I think, certainly will ad- 
mit that for the last fifteen or twenty years there has been a 
gradual and persistent rise in the wages of labor. He has al- 
ready stated in his speech a number of times that there has been 
a great depression and a great fall in the prices of commodities. 
Now, commodities are things that labor makes; the commodities 
are the things that labor consumes. With an increase in the 
price of labor, with the lowering of the price of commodities 
which labor consumes,I do not understand how the Senator can 
measure the money of the country by the price of commodities. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from New Jersey starts 
out with the proposition that laborers were getting the wages 
they were fair 1 to, considering the volume of money in 
circulation in the country; but this was menesty nor so. They 
are looking more sharply after their interests. Until the great 
55 arose business was conducted more loosely. 

Ir. MCPHERSON. It has been increasing every day. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The workers have been constantl 
increasing their demand, and the employers have had to yield. 
Now, however, millions of laborers are out of employment. It 
is the statement of every business man that for the past twenty 
years business in this country has been conducted at practically 
no profit. Previous to that time the same businesses were con- 
ducted at large profits. This condition is not peculiar to the 
United States, but is a characteristic of all gold-standard coun- 


tries. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
read a very brief extract from an English newspaper? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. It is as follows: 


Never was there such an industrial war in England; never was there such 
of inflammable discontent in the very 


destitution, and never such a mass 
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heart and center of the land. Relief committees and soup kitchens are un- 


to village begging for money or 


That is from the London Daily News of September 7, 1893. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, t is the way the 
condition of the laboring man has been“ improved.“ Isaw great 
numbers of the unemployed on the hills about London—people 
who were starving; yet we are told wages have been advance 
for years! The gentlemen who compile statistics take no 
note of the unemployed. I deny, whatever they may say to the 
contrary, that, taking wages, forinstance, allover the West and 
South, they have been increasing for fifteen years. 

Mr. GEORGE. They have fallen. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Counting the numbers of men dis- 
charged from employment owing to the persistent fall of prices, 
it is my conviction that, on the whole, wageshave fallen rather 
than risen. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with mea sin- 
gle moment longer, I will state thata subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, a very intelligent committee, pursued anin- 
vestigation for several months here in 1891 after the passage of 
the so-called McKinley law to ascertain what the effect of the 
McKinley law had been upon 3 It was argued by the 
friends of the McKinley law that inasmuch as we had raised 
the duty upon foreign products thereby we would increase the 
wages of labor in the domestic products, and that was the reason 
why wages had raised in this country. Now, Isimply invite the 
attention of any Senator to that report to the effect that in the 
gainful institutions where labor was employed there has been 
more increase in the wages of labor among those industries that 
were not protected at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. In agriculture? - 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In agriculture and everything else. I 

k of wages as compared with the cost of living. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is wrong as to the South. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Of course when F iy speak of wages of la- 
Les you speak of itas compared with the cost of living to the 


r. 

Mr. PASCO. If the Senator from Nevada will allow me, I 
will state that in the speech which I delivered on the 27th of last 
month I showed clearly the situation in the section of the country 
where I lived, an agricultural section, a cotton-raising section. 
I stated, and it is susceptible of proof, that the wage-earners 
there have shared the fate of the cotton-planter, and that their 
wages have been reduced relatively and actually. My belief is 
that a like result has followed in similar sections of the country 
where cotton-raising is the principal industry, as will be borne 
out by the Senators from those sections. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
aboutit. An interested body of statisticians, most of whom do 
nothing but tabulate their own ignorance and air their own 
egotism, are engaged in attempting to bolster be reg gold stand- 
ard and make their figures and their conclusions correspond 
with all the claims that are made by the advocates of that 
standard, whatever the real facts may Of course, there are 
conspicuous and honorable exceptions, but itis certain that none 
of them take account of idle labor. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any observant man that there has been a fall of 
wages of unskilled labor in such parts of the country as are not 
in close proximity to great manufacturing centers, where labor 
could combine to keep labor up. 

THE RECENT PANIC. 

It is absolutely inevitable, while prices are falling, that men 
should be relegated to idleness. hen it becomes apparent 
that the employer of labor is bound to lose money, it is only a 
qu estion of time when the laborer must lose his employment— 
not merely suffer the loss of a part of his wages, but all his 
wages. gs must ultimately accommodate themselves to the 
volume of money. What happened during the recent panic was 
simply that not only the wages of labor but the prices of prop- 
erty commenced to adjust themselves to the volume of money 
in the country. They had both by every conceivable means 
been held above the nat y consistent with that voľ- 
ume; and at last the law of supply and demand, in the relation 
between money and commodities, asserted itself. It is soughtto 
divert attention from the true source of the difficulty by the as- 
sertion that the people had some fears as to the kind of money 
mee were going to get. 

There never was a more monstrous perversion of the truth. I 
do not believe that a man can be found in the United States who 
will say, so far as he is concerned, the panic had its genesis in 
any such cause. What he feared was that the institutions in 
which his money was deposited did not have it to pay him back 
on demand e demand was not for gold, but for silver, or 
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silver certificates, or any other character of legal-tender money. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Tunderstand the Senator to contend that 
it is not the kind of money, but the volume of money which de- 
termines and fixes the unit of value. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly; nobody who has inves- 
tigated the subject of the value of money will deny that propo- 
sition. $ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ifthe Senator will bear with me a single 
moment longer, the fear the people of the country had was that 
there was a disposition to impose the free coinage of silver, uncer- 
tain in amount and quantity; that if whatever there was of quan- 
tity to-day in the world that would come from the mines to our 
mints was all to be coined into dollars, the result would be that 
the volume of that kind of money which was not on a par with 
good money, as the world understood it ,would disarrange values 
or there would have to be a general readjustment of the values of 


I. JO 

. JONES of Nevada. In answer to the Senator from New 
Jersey, I can say that neither immediately before nor during 
the recent troubles was there a word said about free coinage. 
That question was not under discussion. The only silver ques- 
tion that could at all have entered into the minds of the people, 
if any did, was whether we could go on supplying this fin ted 
quantity of money to the people of this country. The question 
of free coinage, as everbody knew, was settled for such time at 
least as the present Executive held his position. There was 
therefore not the slightest fear of the unrestricted coinage of 
silver. Hence all that the Senator says about the enormous in- 
crease to be expected or feared in the amount of money by rea- 
son of free coinage falls to the ground. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I draw no distinction between free coin- 
age and the operation of the Sherman law, except as to the quan- 
tity. The Sherman law would bring us toasilver basis with 
the same certainty, but not so rapidly. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Ihave shown that the quantity of 
money paid out under the Sherman law was not even sufficient 
to maintain the range of prices—and prices are of the essence of 
the question. The unit of money should be ops ata poy 
with the units of property and commodities, e producing 
masses of this country want a dollar that shall remain at some- 
thing like parity with the pound of cotton, with the bushel of 
wheat, and with all other products of labor—not a dollar that 
shall be at parity with a metal which is constantly increasing in 
value to the unjust advantage of the bondholders and the money- 
lenders of the world. Our demand is a demand for equity and 
justice. We say it is not 3 that our money should keep 
ata parity with gold if only it will keep at a parity with justice. 
If kee ing it at a parity with gold, which is a unit of chance, 
and whic has been constantly increasing in value, is inconsist- 
ent with justice, then, I say, let gold go. If we have to take 
our choice between a gold standard and a standard of justice, we 
insist upon the standard of justice. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey takes the gold standard. We are willing to go before the 
people on that proposition. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the standard of justice. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. ‘The Senator says it is the standard of 
justice, yet it is everywhere admitted that gold has been con- 

tantly rising in value for twenty years, effecting a constant loot- 

ing of the debtor in the interest of the creditor. Is it not ex- 
traordinary that we have never heard any complaint about a 
rise in the value of the money unit, but whenever there is a fear 
or suggestion of a fall in the value all hands are up? That is 
deemed a dreadful misfortune to the world; yet a rise in the 
value of money means the making of the rich unjustly richer 
and the poor unjustly poorer. 

I will now resume the consideration of the question of a gold 
premium at the point at which I was interrupted. 

Suppose a war to be imminent in rop and that Russia, in 
order to increase her war fund, should offer a premium of 5 per 
cent for gold, which is not an absurd supposition by any means; 
and suppose the other gold-standard nations of Europe, in order 
toattract to themselves the supply of gold, should make an offer 
of 10 per cent premium, which would be betterthan Russia’s 5— 
does it follow that all the people of the United States who owe 
money should permit themselves to be mulcted in 10 per cent 
upon every dollar of their debt, so that the dollar to be paid by 
them to their creditors shall require from the debtors 10 per 
cent more sacrifice than the dollar which was agreed to be 
and agreed tobe accepted? Yet, that is precisely what will 
pen so long as we maintain a system of what may be called in- 
ternational money. 

THE RATES OF INTEREST. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me, I want to 
get at the exact facts that he is contending for. It seems tome 
that if gold had sp reciated interest would have 

go: 


ne up; it 
seems to me if had appreciated labor would 


ve gone 
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down, as the inevitable consequence of his contention. Now, 
in the t ten or fifteen years we have seen the bonds of the 
United States, which we will consider a perfectly safe and not a 
speculative security, go down from 5 per cent to 2, the bonds be- 

floated to-day at 2 per cent. 

ow, as to the labor question I contend that labor has gone up 
for the past ten or fifteen years in a regularly increasing ratio. 
Ifin most of the countries that employ labor, large countries 
like England, the United States, Germany, and other countries, 
labor is paid an increased price year after year, I can not under- 
stand how those countries, being uponagold basis, can stand that 
condition of things with the 3 value of gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will say to the Senator that within 
the past few days I have more than once gone over that entire 

uestion. The proposition which the Senator makes is one of 
the most startling proofs of the disingenuousness of the statis- 
tics that attempt to show us the effect of improved processes 
and other alleged causes for the fall of prices. I think I demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of every Senator who listened to me 
that one of the most irrefragable proofs of an increase in the 
value of the monetary unit is a decline in the rates of interest. 
If money is increasing in purchasing power: if it is increasing 
in its command over land and over the products of labor—in 
other words, if prices are falling—who wants to enter business? 
Men prefer to wait until bottom prices have been reached. The 
man who puts up a faptory when prices are falling finds that in 
two or three years his rival can put up one exactly similar for 10 
or 15 per cent less money. 

Hence, I say that when prices are falling money congests in 
the centers, because its ownersare not willing to risk it in legiti- 
mate business. A keen competition, therefore, arises for first- 
class securities. This competition is incontestable proof of the 
advance in the value of money. 

Why, in a new country like this, should interest fall? Why 
con not money be used as profitably now as at any period of our 

tory? 

Is not the field wide here for industrial enterprises? Is the 
country finished? Has it reached the fullness of its develop- 
ment? Had we a proper monetary system, could not a thousand, 
yes, ten thousand, enterprises be entered upon with advantage 
alike to projectors and workingmen? 

Sir, everybody wishes to keep that which is going up and to 
refrain from investing in that which is going down. When 
prices are falling money is going up and all forms of property 
going down. This is why money accumulates in the centers, 
and why the competition for gilt-edged securities increases. No 
better evidence is needed of the advance of value in gold than 
the decrease of interest. While dollars are increasing in value 
men find it impossible to pay the old rate of interest and at the 
same time a constantly increasing value in the dollars constitut- 
ing the principal. And it will be observed that during the 
last twenty years, as I have said, there isa remarkable coin- 
cidence between the ratio of the decrease in the rates of inter- 
est and that of the increase in the value of the money unit—a 
coincidence wholly inexplicable on any other hypothesis than 
that I have stated. 

The instinct of thrift on the part of all mankind is to avoid 
that which is falling and to hold on to that which is rising in 
value. Hence the 4 per cent bonds rose from par to127. What 
isa bond? Nothing but an obligation to deliver money in the 
future. During a period of falling prices capitalists want to be 
long on money, not long on property. At such times men donot 
want to be long on business. hen business is declining, the 
value, that is, the purchasing power, of the dollar is rising. 
Hence everybody wishes to long on money, and there. is, 
therefore, competition to get nothing but money futures, that 
is to say, bonds. 

Having already, however, dealt with this subject at some length 
in the course of my remarks, I will now resume the considera- 
tion of the question which I was discussing when interrupted. 

DISADVANTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL MONEY. 

In order to keep labor uninterruptedly employed contracts 
a be made long in advance and debts incurred covering years 
of time. 

As money is not 1 for itself but for what it will purchase, 
equity and justice demand that its purchasing power should be 
keptas s y and unchanging as possible. Otherwise time con- 
tracts and debts would work great injustice by compelling per- 
formance of much more than was contracted for, or much less, as 
the case might be. 

Instead, however, of endeavoring to keep this power of money 
steady and unchanging, the people of every country that has an 
international money permit the value of their money toundergo 
constant fluctuation oy reason of the outflow of the money of 
their own country and the inflow of that of a foreign pami 

ty 


Suppose it were the case of some other great instrumen 


of indispensable necessity to civilization. On account of the 
function which money performs in the peony distribution 
of property, it is frequently compared to a railroad train, which 
effects its physical tribution. Suppose great numbers of our 
locomotives and cars were daily put on leviathan ships and car- 
ried over the ocean, to remain on the other side until some ex- 
igency of the countries to which they might have gone should 
admitof their return to us? What a state of demor: tion and 
paralysis would exist in every business in the country. Yet it 
would be trifling O with the paralysis created by reason 
of the shipping out of great quantities of our money, upon the 
volume of which the equities of all contracts are based. 

It seems to me, therefore, to be absurd that large quantities 
of the money of the country should be permitted to go out when 
we know that scores of millions of dollars of deferred obliga- 
tions depend for their p and equitable settlement upon the 
the quantity of money in the country. So also it seems to me 
that the ep 8 other countries should not come in here 
since we know that when it comes it produces inflation, and when 
it goes—as go it will—it produces contraction. 

If we have the right quantity of money here, why permit any 
more tocome in, and why permitany to goout? The gold-standard 
advocates contend that inasmuch as all that we might receive 
from abroad would be an advantage we should welcome it. But 
as we can not keep it, as we can not keep any more gold than 
our distributive proportion of the gold of the world, we gain 
nothing permanent by it. Our whole industrial system is de- 
ranged by its coming, and more than deranged by its going. 

When the quantitative theory of money comes, as come if 
must, to be universally recognized as correct, then it will be 
considered folly for a government to permit the quantity, and 
consequently the value of the unit of money upon which so many 
equities are based to be changed 3 for the purpose of ac- 
commodating a few men who wish to make purchases in foreign 
countries, ould it not be better to have a national money 
that would neither flow in nor flow out, than to have injustice 
daily and hourly perpetrated upon all the citizens of our own 
country, especially those least able to bear the injustice, namely, 
the debtors? 

Should a separation finally take place between goldand silver 
money, it will be because of the constant and ruinous rise in the 
value of gold. Should 1 and business in this country 
continue to increase as for some years they have been increasing, 
and should the yield of gold from the mines diminish either abso- 
Juey or relatively to the demand for it, and the value of the 
metal under the operation of increased demand continue, asa 
consequence, to rise higher and higher, the time must come 
when gold and silver money must separate. The salvation of in- 
dustry and commerce would depend on and require such separa- 
tion. 

We know that the world has been ransacked in vain for gold, 
and we know that there is not only a vast and constant increase in 
the world's population and business, but a constant increase in 
the consumption of gold for nonmonetary purposes in all the 
arts and manufactures, especially in dentistry. Unless great 
discoveries of gold are made—something in the highest degree 
improbable—there is not the slightest doubt that the gold stand- 
ard must ultimately be abandoned or people will begin to sus- 
pect that after all it is not the spots on the sun” that cause 
ti periodic and frequent panics in countries of the gold stand- 
ard. 

The country that has the foresight to first perceive the neces- 
sity for its abandonment, and the intelligence and virtue to 
provide a proper and sufficient substitute, will lead the world in 
a career of unintermitting prosperity. It is not alone, nor nec- 
essarily, an inflation of the money volume that will drive gold 
out of a country. Even were that volume kept intactand steady, 
in its relation to population and business, gold might go by reason 
of the shrinkage of its quantity as compared with population and 
business, and with the amount previously in existence and doing 
duty as money. 

If there be but one kind of money in a country, for example 
gold, or if all the money of the country be ‘‘ redeemable” or re- 
solvable into one, it may, without detection, go to what, for want 
of a better name, I must denominate a premium over itself; that 
is to say, it may become more and more valuable—acquiring 
greater and greater purchasing power day by day and year by 
year; yet there is apparently no way of measuring or estimating 
what et taken place except in terms of this same thing, gold. 
The fact, however, is that in such case the fall in the general 
range of the prices of commodities is the measure of the premium 
on the gold money. 

Suppose prices fell 15 per cent it would be insisted that there 
was no premium upon gold, because none would be apparent, 
mee values would continue to be stated in the same terms 
as before, 
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But, suppose we had a money that was not scarcer then than 
before, and that in terms of that money there was no fall of 
rices, then we could see that a premium on gold really existed. 
Er, however, in the one case, there was a fall of prices of say 15 
per cent, and in the other case arise of say 174 per cent, it would 
costno more in the products of labor to get the gold dollar in the 
one case than in the other. 
Yet people talk about the premami upon the gold which each 
man happens to have on hand, as if that were a great factor in 
the case, when really the most powerful factor a premium 
upon gold is a fall in general prices. It is in that way that gold 
is n by day greater and greater control over com- 
modities. this way the gold of each year is at what might be 
termed a premium over the gold of the year before; in other 
words, at à premium over itself. Vet it is not seen that there is 
any ete because men are constantly measuring gold by 
itself. It would be perceived and made perfectly plain and 
demonstrable to all the people that there was an increasing pur- 
chasing power in gold if we had another money by which we 
could see just what was taking place—a sort of monetary ba- 
rometer. 

Had we this other kind of money—a national money—it 
would measure the premium upon goia with precision and ex- 
actness, and we would see at once that this increasing purchas- 

power of gold was nothing but a premium upon itself, and 
that it would take no more of the products of industry toget the 
old dollar under the one condition than under the other—that 
to say, no more of the products of labor to geta given amount 
of gold when gold is at an open and admitted premium, than 
when, during a fall of gene W it is at an unrecognized 
and undesignated premium. ith amoney of unchanging value 
the equities in all time contracts would be preserved without in- 
volving any hardship in obtaining any necessary quantity of 
gold. The few who might require it would be obliged to give 
no more commodittes for it in the one case than in the other. 

Had we an ample supply of silver money, which would not leave 
the country, we would always have an equitable money. With 
such a money we should have something which would openly de- 
clare whether a premium upon gold existed or not, and if it did 
exist, would measure and record such premium. We could then 
clearly see that the fall of prices was a premium on gold. This 
would be an infinitely better monetary system than anything that 
is possible under the so-called gold standard. — 

Men who owed obligations in their own country would not then 
need gold. They would not be mulcted simply because other men 
were“ short“ on gold. The men who needed the gold would alone 
pay the premium when buying the foreign goods, but so also 
they would receive a premium“ when selling them. Hence 
they would lose nothing. y 

. in money who were short” on gold would lose 
anything. 


THE MONEY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE ADJUSTED TO THE HOME TRADE. 

The money of a country should be adjusted not to the conduct 
of an incidental and subordinate trade, as against the dominat- 
ing trade; not to facilitate a orog trade as against, and to the 
injury of, the domestic trade. ve Senators ever stopped to 
consider whatare the proportions existing between the domestic 
and the foreign trade of the United States? 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his book entitled ‘‘ The Industrial 
Progress of the Nation,” computes the production of this coun- 
try by all who are at work at such a sum as makes a little over 
an average of $200 per head of the entire population. Assum- 
ing our population to be, in round numbers, 70, 000, C000, this 
would give a total production of $14, 000,000,000 per annum. 
But business does not end with production. It is estimated that 
each article is bought and sold at least three times before be- 
ing consumed. As, in computing foreign trade, we count both 
exports and imports, so,in ascertaining the total trade, we count 

urchases and sales. We must therefore add to the $14,000,- 

0,000 a further sum made up of the treble sales and the treble 

urchases which constitute the commerce of the country apart 
rom production. 

We have, therefore, these figures: 
oa 8 814, 000, 000, 000 
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making a total of $98,000,000,000 of production and commerce, not 
computing anything for profits on the transactions. Of this vast 
sum, what proportion is the foreign trade of thecountry? Last 
year it was larger than ever before in our history, and still it 
amounted toless than $1,900,000,000, or considerably below the 
one-fiftieth pari of our total trade! 

When we keep in mind this colossal sum constituting the busi- 
ness of our own people among themselves, it must be obvious that 
the monetary question of most importance to the population of 


the United States is by what form of money they can equitably 


exchange products and pay debts among themselves. 

The need for gold is not for the purpose of yments 
on all foreign purchases, but for the purpose only of settlin 
momentary ces, or excesses of opora over exports, whic 
are never more than the merest trifle in proportion to the total 
trade. Had we a permanent balance every year against us of 
$50,000,000, to be paid in gold, two-thirds of it could be paid from 
the products of our own mines. But even the $50,000,000 would 
be but the one-fortieth part of our foreign trade, and would, 
therefore, be but the two-thousandth part of our entire business. 
Yet it is this infinitesimal demand for the money of a foreign 
country that induces Senators to persist in adhering to a stand- 
ard that is disturbing the equities of all time contracts in their 
own country and through falling prices relegating to idleness 
large numbers of the population. : 


GREENBACKS AND GOLD DURING THE WAR. 


Undoubtedly the foundation of the popular fear of a premium 
on gold is the idea that in order to e with other countries 
we must use for our domestic money the same money material 
as the countries with which we trade; and the discount on our 

aper money during our late war is pointed to as a warning. 

ut that discount was not in the slightest degree due to the 
character of the material of our money, but to the number of the 
dollars that were put into circulation. Jt was the excessive 
quantity of the money units in circulation that caused the vari- 
ance in purchasing power between the paper unit and the gold 
unit. Who will deny that if the whole number of our dollars of 
all kinds had been kept strictly limited to a number equal to the 
number we had at the time the war bogan, every dollar of the 
paper would have remained equal to gold? 

The great fluctuations in the relation between greenbacks and 
gold were not, however, a correct measure of the so-called de- 
preciation of the greenback. It frequently happened that the pre- 
mium upon gold was enormously greater than the relative values 
of the two things, greenbacks and gold, as measured in every- 
thing else. The overplus simply indicated that a little ‘‘corner” 
or squeeze in gold was for the time being made in the market. 
A simple illustration will be sufficient to show this: When there 
was a change of 3 or 4 per cent in the premium on gold, as there 
frequently was within twenty-four hours, it was not found that 
all the values in the country fluctuated to that extent in a day. 
The wages of men were not readjusted from day to day, nor did 
the prices of commodities, measured in greenbacks, suffer any 
such sudden change. It meant that some persons were in great 
need of gold at that moment, and a “corner” was created in 
order to squeeze them. 

There was but a small supply of gold in the country, and it 
was subject to demand and supply on the spot where, and at the 
moment when, needed. The premium did not, therefore, cor- 
rectly measure the relative values of the two kinds of money. 

Take the rango of prices in England and in this count 
gold all through the war, and it will be found that when there 
wes a little corner made here, and the metal ran up to a high 
figure, it was not owing to any corresponding change of prices. 

Gold was then a commodity in this country, and the elements 
that governed value in all other things governed its value— 
namely, demand and supply at the time and place where wanted. 

Those who sold gold without 2 or having it frequentl 
found the market cornered, and at whatever cost, had to get it 
for delivery on the day on which they had engaged to deliver it. 
In no sense, therefore, did it measure the relative values of 
things, according to the medium in which, at the time, all things 
in-this country were bought and sold. 

The fact is thatduring the war we were simply calling two dif- 
ferent things(a paper dollar and a gold dollar) by the same name, 
dollar,“ leading people to the idea that they represented one 
another. Instead of having relation to one another the paper 
dollar was simply the dollar, or money unit, of this country. 
What the thing called the gold dollar really represented was a 
fractional or proportionate part of the value created by the whole 
number of dollars (or their equivalents) of gold in use through- 
out the world, as modified by the varying numbers in the differ- 
ent gold-using countries, and by the amounts of silver and paper 
money in use in those countries. Prices in one country having 
the gold standard must bear a certain relation to pricesin every 
other country that has the gold standard. With any other kind 
of money unit than a gold unit we might, therefore, without the 
slightest injustice or depreciation in our money, separate from 
the gold standard. Had we never called the two things by the 
same name, the word“ premium” could not be used to describe 
a difference between them. 

For example, had we never had a gold dollar, but had a paper 
dollar, and had we found that at one period a certain abas of 
grains of gold could be got at a cer rate in paper, that is,in 
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the money of the country, and that at a subsequent period the 
would on! more, people would not conclude that our money had 


depreciated, but 1 that gold, which was in no sense the 
money of this country, had risen. Especially would this be the 
case if, as measured by our money, the general range of prices 
had been maintained practically unchanged. 

But viewing gold as an unvarying thing, it has been taken for 
granted, without examination, that it has not been appreciating. 
IT IS SAID THAT OUR MONEY MUST BE AS GOOD AS THE MONEY OF ANY 

OTHER COUNTRY. 

The advocates of the goa standard lay-great stress upon the 
necessity of our money being as good as the money of any other 
country. 

Yet we know that with a given amount of gold we can buy 
twice as much labor in England, and three times as much on the 
Continent of Europe, as we can in this country. How, then, can 
any comparison whatever be made between the moneys of the 
1 countries, and is it not absurd to talk about the money 

f this country being kept as good ” as the money of any other 
country? 

The value of money in any country is based on its purchasing 
power in the country of its coinage or issue. Any person in one 
country who wants the money of another country can buy and 
must buy that money with such goods as he may have. and at such 
rates as it oan be got for, measured by the products of that country. 

If a man abroad wants to buy some particular product in the 
United States he will purchase the money of the United States 
with that of his own country, and with our money he or his agent 
will buy and pay for the productof which he is in need. In other 
words, he will buy a bill of exchange on the United States. The 
very purpose of a bill of exchange is, as it were, to transmute the 
money of one country into that of another. As to any two coun- 
tries, the money of either will, to the full extent of the export 
trade of that country, buy on absolutely equitable terms, the 
money of the other country, of no matter what material the money 
of either may be composed. The ratio of the two moneys in ex- 
change will, of course, be proportioned to the purchasing power 
of the units of the two in their respective countries. 

This rule holds good, no matter how poor a country may be. 
Evenin the case of bankrupt governments it holds perfectly good. 

For instance, the money of Turkey, whose bonds are worth 
little or nothing, is as good in London as in Turkey, up to the 
limit at which English merchants have to pay for goods which 
they have bought from Turkey, minus, of course, a small per- 
centage for exchange and charges, as in the case of the money 
of any other country. 

Or again, suppose there were in London a sum in Japanese 
yens equivalent to £10,000,000, and that 40,000,000 yards of 
Japanese silk were imported at 5 shillings a yard. That money 
would pay for them, and, after deducting a small charge for ex- 
change, would, although not legal tender in England, have in 
London all the value it had in Japan. 

The money of this country will likewise, on terms absolutely 
equitably, buy the money of any other country to the extent of 
our exports. Should there be an excess of importations from 
gold-using countries over exportations to such countries, there 
would be a 5 on Schauge: 

These are matters for adjustment between exchange dealers 
and those who, without foresight, send goods here from abroad 
to be sold in our market, or who, living here, buy abroad_more 
than can be paid for by the exports of our own country. Losses 
of exchange should not be made to fall on all our people, but only 
on those who are responsible for them. Any country that has a 
balance of trade in its favor can always, to advantage, get so 
much of the money of any other country as it may need. 
ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL, AS CONTRADISTINGUISHED FROM AN INTER- 

NATIONAL, MONEY. 

Mr. President, extraordinary anxiety is expressed lest we 
should go toa silver standard or a silver basis, and thus sep- 
arate ourselves,” as the advocates of the gold standard say, from 
the commercial nations of Karone: The ‘‘commercial nations“ 
in this case mean only Great Britain and Germany, because there 
would be no difficulty in exchanging silver with France. The 
other nations of Europe outside of the three named, so far as 
our commercial relations are concerned, are not worth taking 
into account. 

Now, I, for one, belisve in submitting things to the test of 
reason. Iam not willing to take the word of any man in mat- 
ters of reason without investigating formyself. Let us then in- 

uire what injury could result to the people of this countryif we 
should have a money not international in character. For al- 
though there is, strictly speaking, nosuch thing as international 
money, yet in view of the fact that a special material has unre- 
stricted access to the mints of several countries, and is therefore 
potentially money in those countries even when not coined, we 
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may, forthe purposes of the discussion, term gold international 
money. 

There are two great evils inseparable from the use of what 
may be termed international money: First, the demand of a large 
group of nations being made upon the same money material, 
the supply of which is insufficient for the constantly growin 
exchanges of those countries, there must result a continuous an 
progressive fall in general prices. Second, the money of each 
country in turn is taken out of the circulation and shipped to 
other countries, whence in time it is returned. only to be shipped 
out again, thus maintaining a process of seesaw in the course of 
of prices in the various countries affected. So that by busing all 
transactions, both internal and external, upon an international 
money, trade and industry are kept in a constant oscillation be- 
tween bad times and good times—between inflation and contrac- 
tion. Hence prosperity, like the ocean tide, has its ebb and flow. 
It is said to come in waves,“ and so long as nations adhere to 
the shrinking gold standard prosperity can come in waves only. 
So long as we use a money material common to all nations, or td 
a large group of nations, not only are we never sure of having 
enough for the needs of our own people, but when any difficulty 
occurs in a foreign country we are subjected to extreme varia- 
tions in the value of our money because of foreign embroilments 
over which, in the nature of things, we can have nocontrol. All 
this 1 be avoided by the possession of a money purely na- 
tional. 

UNDER A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL MONEY, WHO WOULD NEED GOLD, AND HOW 
WOULD THEY GET iT? 

No amount of energy, industry, enterprise, or thrift cin keepa 
country uninterruptedly prosperous while large quantities of its 
money are flitting back and forth across the ocean, alternately 
contracting and inflating the money volume, alternately lowering 
and raising prices, disarranging contracts, destroying equities, 
defying foresight, inducing bankruptcy and producing misery. 
Were our money exclusively national, then, should the balance 
of trade go against us, it might be that, so far as this gey is 
concerned, the international money would go toa premium. But 
who would want international money? Who would be compelled 
to have it? Two classes of persons only. First. Our importers 
of foreign goods, and they to the extent merely that they have 
bought more largely of foreign goods than the merchants of for- 
eign countries have bought of our goods. Second. Railroad and 
other corporations which have outstanding bonds payable in 


old. 

As to the first class: If the importer paid a premium he would 
not be a loser, because he would recoup himself by charging so 
much more for his goods, and this extra charge should very 
properly be paid by those among our citizens who prefer for- 
eign-made articles to those of American manufacture. 

As to the second class, namely, railroad corporations having 
outstanding obligations payable in gold: Under a system of na- 
tional money they could as readily command gold as they now 
do. How do road companies now command gold? By ren- 
dering certain services in the transportation of persons and com- 
modities for which the public pay certain rates of fare and 
freight. The more active and remunerative the business of 
their patrons the more thriving must necessarily be the business 
of the railroads. Whether under a gold régime or any other, if 
the business of the people be stagnant and unremunerative, the 
business of the railroads can not be prosperous. A farmer or 
cotten-planter can better afford to pay a high rateof transporta- 
tion on wheat or cotton that is marketed at a rate which yields 
a fair profit than to pay a much lower rate on the same commodi- 
ties marketed at bare cost of production or at a loss. 

The prosperity of the railroad companies depends on the pros- 
perity of all the people of the region through which the roads 
run. This prosperity can not coexist with persistently falling 
prices of the commodities which it is the function of railroads to 
transport. Want of prosperity among the people means ruin 
and receiverships“ for railroads. Such want of prosperity is 
the inevitable result of a shrinking money volume. 

With a national money that should keep even step and pace 
with demand there would be confidence in the stability of prices, 
safety in the making of time contracts, consequent prosperity in 
the course of business, and uninterrupted enjoyment of all the 
people. These are the elements that enter into the prosperity 
of railroads, as of all other business enterprises. 

I have said that railroads now get gold by rendering certain 
services for which the public make ce payments. The 
money received in such payments bears a certain average rela- 
tion to commodities, and, at that relation, commands commodi- 
ties. Under a system of national money the payments which 
railroads would receive would be in such national money, which 
would have a certain control over commodities in this country. 
As commodities now in this country bear relation to gold, and 
at that relation command gold, so our national money, which 
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would always bear relation to our commodities, would at that 
relation command gold. 

The only difference would be, that whereas now the increase 
in the value of gold is furtive and unperceived, because we use 


gold as the standard“ and measure it by itself, a national 
money would exhibit this baleful increase all its deformity, 
‘and would register the degree in which, from month to month 
and year to year, gold was departing from the level of equity and 
justice, and the degree in which it was confiscating into the pos- 
session of the creditors the property of all debtors in the coun- 
tries which adhered to its so-called ‘‘ standard.” 

Should a premium arise on gold by reason of a decline in the 
value of our national money (measured of course in commodi- 
ties) that would be one thing; but if by reason of a rise in the 
value of gold (measured likewise in commodities) that would be 
another and wholly different thing. It would be a benefaction 
to this country to have a money that would neither rise nor fall 
in value, and I must here repeat that the value of money means 
purchasing power; it has noother value. If, however, gold should 
rise and there were a sufficient supply of national money with 
which to do our business and tain the average range of 
prices undisturbed, then a premium on gold, as measured in our 
national money, could not exist until the prices of commodities, 
estimated or expressed in national money, should come to bear 
the same relation to prices estimated or expressed in gold that 
the purchasing power of our national money would bear to the 
purchasing power of money in gold-using countries. 

In other words, a premium could not arise on gold until the 
general range of A ces of commodities, expressed in national 
money, rose to a degree corresponding with the premium on 

old. Hence commodities would command as much gold as if 

e national money did not exist, and the few persons who might 
owe gold debts would have no more sacrifice to make, in order 
to get gold with which to pay those debts, than if there was no 
national money. Indeed they would not need to make so much 
sacrifice, inasmuch as if all the gold of this country were per- 
mitted to go to and remain in Europe our exports would bring 
better prices there, and so command more gold than if we 
should t on maintaining the struggle for a share of the 
world's supply of that metal. 

On the other hand, with gold only for money, or with money 
redeemable in gold, the increasing value of the monetary unit 
would be wholly unperceived, except as evidenced by the fall 
in the prices of our commodities. That fall would occur, not in 

tices of imported articles merely, but of all articles whether 
ported or domestic. This wouldcreate a subtle but enormous 
increase in the obligation of all domestic debts—debts amount- 
ing to many thousands of millions of dollars. Gold has increased 
in value—that is to say in purchasing power—50 per cent in the 
past twenty years, or at the average rate of 23 per cent per an- 
num, so that the indebtedness of our people, measured in sacri- 
fiee has, by reason of adherring to the gold standard, cost them 
that much more than they were equitably required to pay. 

With a naticnal money—a money which would not be sent out 
of the country, there would be no great rise or fall of pricas, 
and no great changes in the yolume of money. All the mone 
would remain in the country, for the use of our own people, an 
all differences in exchange would then be settled (as they should 
be settled) by commodities. 

It would then be as profitable to meet balances of trade with 
commodities as with money, our money would in foreign 
countries be mere merchandise, which, I assert, is as it should 
be. The money supply of our country should not be continually 
oscillating between a feast and a famine, alternately raising hopes 
and dashing them to the ground. 


WANT OF PARITY NO OBSTACLE TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


The absence of a ity between the moneys of nations does 
not affect their foreign trade, as some would have us believe, I 
challenge . Senator to pons to an authority of 
repute on political economy who anywhere pretends to assert 
that any nation having money other than gold is, or can be, in- 
juriously affected in its business or other relations by any vari- 
ance in what is called the parity of moneys. The money of this 
country, whether gold, silver, or paper, will always command— 
will always purchase—upon equitable terms, the money of any 
other country with which we have commercial relations, whether 
those relations be directly with itself or through other countries. 

One of the most eminent of economists, Prof. J. E. Cairnes, of 
the University College, London, though an eminent advocate of 
the gold stan „In his Leading Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, says: 

It to me that the influence attributed by m wri the 
DE that by many able writers. in 


tates to the depreciation of the paper currency, as regards its ef- 
fects on the foreign trade of the country, is, ina grea 


t d purely imagi- 
nary. An advance in the scale — 8 ge measured in gold, h a country, if 
not shared by other countries, at once affect its foreign trade, giving 


an im to 9 and checking the exportation of all commodi- 
ties other than gold. 
Asimilar eff attributed by American writers to the 


fect is very generally 
action on prices of the back inconvertible currency. But it may be 
easily shown that this is acomplete illusion. Foreigners do not send 
products to the United States to take mbacks in exchange. The return 
which they look for is eitber gold or commodities of the country; and it 
these have risen in ae in pi rtion as the paper money has been depre- 
ciated, how should the advance in prices constitute an inducement for them 
to send their goods thither? The nominal gain in greenbacks on the Im- 
portation is exactly balanced by the nominal loss when those greenbacks 
come to be converted into gold or commodities. The gain may, in particu- 
lar cases, exceed the loss, but, if it does, the loss wlll also, in other cases, 
exceed the gain. On the whole, and on an average, they can not but be the 
equivalents of each other. 


I find this on touched upon also by an American writer 
whom I regard as one of the ablest contributors to the literature 
of political economy to be found in this or any other country. I 
allude to Mr. John P. Young, the managing editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. In a luminous article on bimetallism in 
the issue of that journal for August 3, last, Mr. Young says: 


But the suggestion that this country might have a sole silver curren 
the bogie that frightens many who know little or nothing of the ra 
have a sole silver currency” in their eyes means unparalleled disaster. 
Such people completely ignore the fact that during the period that we hada 
sole gold currency no one thought that the country was threatened with 
ruin . — the dearer silver was not coined. Such as gave the subject a 
thought at all and had any real knowledge of the dificuity desired that the 
mistake of undervaluing silver might corrected, but they would have 
judged a man a fit candidate for the lunatic asylum had he asserted that dis- 
aster would certainly follow the free coinage of gold because it was cheaper 
than silver. * * * If a nation has resources and a people capable of de- 
veloping them it will increase its wealth no matter what sort of money it 
emp oys to circulate values, provided the standard of values is not tampered 
t 

Between 1860 and 1880 the precious metals, silver and gold, were not used 
to circulate values in the United States. Our only currency was the green- 


eir 


is 
225 
ter, 


back—except in California. There was no demand for gold except that ar- 

tificially created by promising to pay the interest on bonds in money of that 

patar nye during the period in question, in spite of a devastating war dur- 
w 


ch production was iene gre and vast quantities of iy erty de- 
stroyed, the wealth of the Uni States increased from 816, 80,000,000 to 
843.642.000.000, or nearly threefold in twenty years. If the theory of those 
who make a fetich of gold were sound this could never have happened. Nor 
while we were increasing our wealth at home did our foreign trade suffer. 
‘That went on precisely as described by John Stuart Mill in his chapter On 
the Foreign Exchanges.” After supply an illustration, Mill remarked: 
“It thus appears that a depreciation of the currency does not affect the 
foreign trade of the country. This is carried on precisely as if the currency 
maintained its value. * * * If the currency is depreciated 10, 15, or 20 per 


cent, then in whatever way the real exc’ © ar from the variation of 
international debts and credits may differ noted exchange will always 
owever no! um may 


15, or 20 m it. 
. 9 Scand gold out of country for the ap sien es 
drawing a bill against it and Lecbg nowy, Bed the premium, because the gold so 
sent must be proc not from the ks at par, as in the case of a con- 
Mode currency, but in the market at an advance of price equal to the pre- 

Bank of England notes will at any time, and at equitable rates 
of exchange, buy the money of any other country with which 
England has commercial relations—direct or ind Why? 
Not because ine Coase payable in gold, but because they will com- 
mand commodi in Great Britain. The ultimate object of 
money is to command goods—to purchase commodities. Money 
is an order for goods in the country of its coinage or issue—a 
guinea, as Adam Smith says, being nothing more than an order 
for goods on all tradesmen in the neighborhood.” Any form of 
money that will command commodities in Great Britain can, 
therefore, in any country of the world, be exchanged at equita- 
ble rates for the money of other countries, because almost all 
countries have commercial relations with Great Britain. Should 
the comodity desired be gold itself the situation is in no sense 
altered. The principle is the same. Even gold coin is buta 
commodity in every country except that whose stamp it bears. 

Where, as in Europe, a number of small countries lie close to- 
gether, and the plane of living of the people of all such coun- 
tries is about the sam ially, if travel between them is 
very general—the utility of what may be termed an international 
money is much more obvious than under other and directly op- 
posite conditions. 

THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Where a country is of continental proportions and separated 
by thousands of miles of broad ocean from another country pos- 
sessing a certain character of money; where, also, the manners 
and customs of the people altogether differ, and the level of life 
for the masses is much higher; where, instead of four or five 
millions, or even twenty or thirty millions, of inhabitants, the 
country has 70,000,000; where, too, a country is in no way de- 
pendent upon other countries for the supply of its needs, but has 
within itself every element necessary to the supply of all the 
wants of its people—but, above all, where the spirit of freedom 
and independence prevails to a degree unknown elsewhere— 
there is no necessity whatever for a money system correspond- 
ing with that of any other country. On the contrary, when the 
situation comes to be carefully analyzed, many reasons will ap- 


pear why it would be better for such a country not to have a 
nancial system to correspond with that of other countries. 
If money be necessary at all, it is necessary all the lime. What- 
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ever the volume of money may be, that quantity isneeded every 
e da 


day and every hour of There is no circumstance of 
business or season of the year in which it is not necessary that 
the volume should be steady. The equities of all contracts de- 
pend upon it. In transactions requiring deferred payment, jus- 
tice is impossible unless the money-volume increases with in- 
crease of population and demand. It is as unwise, therefore, for 
the people of a country to permit their money to be taken away 
in any material 1 as it would be to permit the agricultural 
implements employed in the country to be taken away when they 
were needed for the operations of agriculture—indeed it would be 
more objectionable and injurious to take the money than the ag- 
ricultural implements, because the season demanding the use of 
agricultural implements is short, while the. season for money is 
the entire year—and every day of the year. 

The advocates of the gold standard lay gesat stress upon the 


fact that 95 per cent, as they call it, of the business of the world 
is transacted now with checks, drafts, notes, and bills of ex- 
change. Ninety-five per cent of the business they regard, and 


rightfully regard, as a very large percentage, but when we show 
that 95 per cent of our business is domestic business, is a business 
between our own people themselves, and not between our own 
ple and foreigners, then the 5 per cent done with foreigners 
eee of enormous importance, while the 95 per cent done be- 
tween our own people is a matter of no consequence whatever! 
THE POSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The revenue tariff” advocates are criticised by our protec- 
tionist friends becausé, as is said, they do not take an American 
view of the tariff. The protectionists, however, refuse to take 
an American view of the money question. The protectionists 
of to-day lack the courage with which the Republican party set 
out in its great career. They have not the courage to investi- 
gate this great question of money froma national, or natural, 
point of view. A true American should be amazed to hear that 
no money is good money unless it be the money of Great Britain 
and Germany. Whenever those twe countries say to us that we 
may use silver as full legal-tender money, then our Republican 
protectionist friends are willing that we may doso. Silver will 
then be good American money, not before. 

This is a “lame and impotent conclusion” for a great national 

ty—the party of human freedom. The slavery of 1861 was 
of an inferior race. There is a slavery of to-day which it 
is sought to perpetuate, and which, while not so palpable to the 
common view as that of 1861, is more far-reaching and repulsive 
and baleful in its consequences, because it is a slavery of the pro- 
ducing masses of the white race all the world over. This slavery 
our people can not escape. 1 it, forms of government are 
no defense. If we do the bidding of the money-lenders, and 
maintain the gold standard, we must expect our producing 
classes to become year by year more and more depressed, pro- 
vided they are willing to tolerate the conditions which the gold 
standard renders inevitable. One of the plaiaest of those con- 
ditions is that the lands are to pass into the proprietorship of 
mortgage companies and other rich creditors, while our work- 
ing farmers are to be transformed into tenants, as in Europe. 

ə respect in which our people, however, differ from those 
of Europe is that they are not disposed to tolerate European 
conditions. The political unrest of the past year or two in this 
country and theserious defection from both the leading political 

rties, speak to Congress louder and more plainly than do 
the bankers and the chambers of commerce. 

It is impossible to misapprehend or mistake the spirit of our 
people. For many years pist demands for the freecoinage of sil- 
ver have been made by all the leading organizations of labor and 
all aa gaa associations of agriculturists in this country. 

It not do to say that these men do not understand the 
monetary question. ey understand it much better than the 
advocates of the gold standard suppose. 

What an absurd idea it is that we can not tell a week in ad- 
vance what shall be the volume of money in our own country. 

It is absurd for 70,000,000 intelligent people to submit their 
entire business, with all the delicate and multifarious equities 
existing between debtors and creditors, to the dictum of foreign 
governments and peoples. á 

THE COINAGE OR ISSUE OF MONEY A GOVERNNENTAL FUNCTION. 

All governments reservo to themselves the right to coin 
money. It is impossible to obtain money except through the 
instrumentality of governments. Is itnot the duty of a govern- 
ment to adopt a monetary standard that will admit of the possi- 
bility of a sufficient volume of money being obtained for the 
transaction of the business of its own people, and to protect it 

inst both inflation and contraction. e government after 
is but the people in their collective capacity, and the collec- 
tivity may do, and in fact, as to money, must do, what can not be 
dons by the individual. The happiness ofall the peopledepends 


upon their having a sufficient volume of money, and no govern- 
ment should divide responsibility in so important a matter with 
any foreign government. 

n inflow of money, by te to make prices rise, gives an 
impetus to business. No sooner has the process commenced 
however, than a contrary influence begins to assert itself, and 
the money by flowing out of the country leaves our industries 
without monetary support. 

With a national money properly regulated and the banks held 
under strict control and restraint with reference to the exten- 
sion of credits, a general or widespread panic would be impossi- 
ble. In matters on which there was a diversity of Pamens 
there would, with any system of money, be chances of disaster. 
There would be occasional overspeculation in town lots, or too 
many People entering into special lines of business, but the effects 
would be local and limited—local as to places and limited as to 
classes of business. There would be no general panic. 

It is one of the inalienable rights of a free people to provide 
themselves with a sufficient and properly regulated money sys- 
tem, regardless of the systems prevailing in countries of less 
enlightenment, or in which the rights and interests of the peo- 
pe are subordinated to the cupidity of money-lendersand privi- 

eged classes. 

uring the late war we had not the manufacturing resources 
that we now have. The support of our Army and Navy created 
a demand for goods of all kinds. Our imports enormously ex- 
ceeded our exports, and we became short” on gold. Then the 
Europeans us ata disadvantage and we to issue bonds 
for coin with which to pay for foreign purchases. 

But now positions are reversed. It is we who have products 
that the Europeans must have, and while they produce nothing 
that is indispensable to us, we produce articles of prime neces- 
sity which are absolutely essential to their very existence. 


THE VALUE OF AMERICAN MONEY SHOULD NOT BE PERMITTED TO DEPEND 
ON THE ACTION OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS, 


The more one reflects upon this question the more monstrous 
does it seem that the value of money in this country should de- 
pend on the will or whim or cupidity of the governments or peo- 
ple of other countries. If by reason of wars or otherwise the peo- 
ple of other countries s d specie payments, they can, by sus- 
pension or resumption of such payments, affect the value of 
every dollar in the United States, simply by taking the money 
out a hans country and storing it up in their vaults, as they are 
now doing. 

Suppose that our national monetary unit should represent ac- 
curately the amount of sacrifice that adebtor 8 and hon- 
estly owes— suppose it should represent precisely the value that 
was to be delivered in repayment of a debt—when we 
know that the value of the monetary unit depends on the num- 
ber of units circulating in the country, could we look with sat- 
isfaction upon a process by which without any control upon our 

+ foreigners, whether through their warsor otherwise, could 
in effect alter the terms of all our domestic debts and contracts? 
Had we a money system that secured justice and maintained 
equity, how is it possible that we could be at a disadvantage in 
comparison with a country that had an unjust system? 

tever our money may be, it will be good abroad to the ex- 
tent of our exports, and we do not want any better condition 
than that. e donot want a money that can be shipped out, to 
the injury of our business. If any of our importers wish to buy 
in excess of the sales being made by our exporters, then it be- 
comes the personal business of the importer to settle his debt 
without inflicting injury on domestic debtors, who are practi- 
cally the people of the entire country. Had we a national money 
we should have an unerr barometer, which, by the rise of 
foreign exchange, would no us that we were importing more 
goods than we were exporting. Merchants and others could 
then adjust their business r ons accordingly, and no one 
could be injured. 

The English economists and professors insist with vehemence 
on the theory that goods are paidfor in goods, notin money. It 
was the acceptance of this theory that led to the rejection of the 
so-called mercantile system, which regarded money as the only 
wealth—as something whose possession for its own sake was the 
main object of commerce. 

Their whole theory of political economy is based on the idea 
that imports are paid for by exports, and that all international 
trade isbarter. If correct in this why need they express 80 
much anxiety lest the money of a foreign country go to a pre- 
mium inthis? The premium could affect only those of our pao: 
ple who wished to use articles of foreign prođuction—and whom 
else should it affect? 

FALLACY OF BASING MONETARY DISCUSSIONS ON A MERE FOREIGN TRADE, 

Owing to the influence of England, which was the first of the 
civilized nations to develop a large foreign commerce, all dis- 
cussions on money are based upon foreign trade. This may 
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do for Great Britain, but will not do for the United States. 
The 1 5 of the masses of the people of that country is such 
that in proportion to their foreign trade their domestic trade 
is much less per capita than that of the United States. But this 
comparison is not one derogatory to this country. On the very 
contrary, the superior purchasing poyer of our people is that 
which constitutes the source of their prosperity and independ- 
ence. Hence the conditions of the two countries widely differ. 
Our internal commerce is enormous. One of our trunk lines of 
railway—the Pennsylvania Company—hauls more tonsof freight 
in a year than the entire foreign shipping of Great Britain. 

With such a statement before us, can any Senator explain why 
the United States should attempt to adjust its enormous domes- 
tic interests to the moneyed necessities of a business that con- 
sists of a mere one-fiftieth part of our entire trade? 

In any event when we buy gold we have to buy it with com- 
modities. Inasmuch as every man must get or“ buy“ the money 
of his own country with commodities, the product of his labor, 
will not that money in its turn buy gold, should it be needed to 
pay importer’s balances? 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Had we a money exclusively national, our importers could buy 
to whatever extent they pleased without disturbing the pros- 
perity of the country. Nobody would even inquire whether there 
was a balance of trade against us ornot. He who bought would 
simply have to make payment according to his agreement. He 
5 555 not and should not be permitted to make payment by 
sending our money out of the country, to the detriment and dis- 
advantage of all who owe debts in this country, and they are 
nine-tenths of the people. He could not turn his property into 
foreign money, but would have to turn it into money of his own 
country. He could not deprive the people of hisown country of 
their natural supply of money, the supply necessary to maintain 
the equity of contracts. 

When the balance of trade is against us it means that we are 
going to lose a part of our money. With a money exclusively 
national the balance of trade would not affect us at all. It would 
be a matter of personal concernment only to the importer. It 
would leave him to make payment according to contract, and 
would remove from the idea of an adverse balance of trade all the 
objections that now attach to it. 

nder a proper systemof money we should not have more than 
enough to do our own business, at a firn and natural level of 
prices. That much we need all the time, and it is a greatinjus- 
tice to our people-to arbitrarily disturb the system upon which 
the prices of the products of their labor depend. 

8 our national money were offered for sale, foreign 
nations would be glad to take it to the full extent of our exports. 
Shculd a larger amount be demanded, or, in other words, when- 
ever our imports should begin largely to exceed our exports, 
then, undoubtedly, a premium would begin to operate againstus. 
This would not be unnatural, nor would it be a disadvantage. 
Like the index upon the steam gauge, the premium would, as it 
rose, indicate the increasing pressure. ean automatic at- 
tachment, it would ring a note of warning, gentle at first, but 
increzsing in force until heeded. It would announce that the 
imports of the country were exceeding its exports, and that the 
time had arrived for the curtailment of importations; or that, if 
they continued, it should be for the importer to arrrange for 

ayment. 

k n discussing international trade the advocates of the gold 
standard altogether lose sight of a most important fact, namely, 
that a premium means « reduction of the prices of exports. A cer- 
tain range of prices prevailing in this country, a premium aris- 
ing on gold would mean that at present prices the merchants of 
goid-standard countries are not willing to buy our goods, but by 
giving those merchants a premium, they are enabled to take the 
goods at the prices at present prevailing here, and dispose of 
them in their own 8 at a profit. 

If importers do not wish to pay a premium on the money of a 
foreign country they should see to it that they do not exceed in 
imports the export business of their own country. It is no hard- 
ship on them to uire them to keep themselves informed of 
the conditions of their own trade. man who brings foreign 
goods into the country should be compelled to make his own 
computations as to how he is going to obtain the money with 
which to pay for them. There is no difficulty about the compu- 
tation, and, so far as the country at large is concerned, it would 
be found that the foreigners would very much oftener have to 
pay a premium upon our money than we should upon theirs. 

If the foreigner buys our goods, with what will he pay? With 
our money, or with goods measured in our money; that is, the 
goods of his own country. If the foreigner does that, he will be 
willing to give for our money its equivalent in grains of gold. 

The subtle consideration involved in this proposition is that 
our money will be, and must be, good to the 


l extent of the 


amount of our exports. It always will, and must, purchase upon 
absolutely equitable terms to the full amount of our exports the 
money of any other country. 

No country can have an equitable system of money for its own 
citizens while permitting foreign governments to be partners 
with itself in the matter of its money. It would be better to 
have such a partnership in other things than in money, yet the 
idea of partnership between nations in the matter, for example, 
of ships, would be considered absurd. 

There are many things as to which this country has no, part- 
nership with other nations, yet as to which we have prospered 
exceedingly. Then why a partnership in money? 

Had we a national money no eee crisis could disturb the 
prosperity of our people. There could be no general crisis here. 

Should the money of a foreign country become too high, 
we should have an alternative; that is to say, we should not 
need to buy anything from that country beyond the so-called 
equilibrium of trade. But if we use the same character of money 
as the people of that country do, a scarcity of money with them 
may produce a widespread panic in our country. 

ad we a money of unchanging value, by reason of a proper 
regulation of its quantity, what possible disadvantage could 
come to us from the lack of foreign gold? We should alwa 
have $35,000,000 of gold every year from our own mines; and gold 
is offered in every country in the world for our products. 


SUPPOSE CONTRACTS WERE MADE NOT IN TERMS OF MONEY BUT WHEAT! 

Suppose the people of the United States in all their dealings, 
foreign and domestic, should make their contracts for payment, 
not in dollars, but in pounds of wheat. Suppose the foreigners 
insisted that in these transactions the Americansshould use the 
system of scales and weights that were used abroad. And sup- 
pose we found after awhile that according to the foreign system 
the specific gravity of the pound weight was constantly and 
wrongfully increasing. Suppose that upon this discovery, ob- 
jection was made by many Americans to making payment accord- 
ing to this foreign standard, what would be thought of other 
Americans who should noisily insist that payment should be 
made to these foreigners according to the pound which was con- 
stantly increasing in weight, although they knew orcould read- 
ily ascertain that this increase of weight was surreptitious, 
clandestine, and fraudulent? 

Suppose the payments to have been made, however, according 
to the interpretation placed upon the contract by these noisy 
Americans, many of whom regarded themselves as citizens of 
the world rather than of the United States, and that all foreign- 
ers declined to enter into further obligations except upon the 
understanding that Americans making foreign contracts should 
use these foreign scales and weights. Very well. What injus- 
tice could there be in letting such of our citizens as insis ed on 
making foreign contracts on those terms carry out their con- 
tracts according to their agreement, letting each man individu- 
ally pay his indebtedness to the foreigner according to the terms 
a understanding of the contract and according to the scales 
and weights of the foreign country? 

But what objection could there be to permitting all the re- 
mainder of the poopie of the United States conducting their 
business among themselves according to the scales and weights 
which were the standard in the United States—scales and weights 
by which exact justice may be meted out between citizen and 
citizen. 

Prosperity can not come from injustice. Let our le among 
en 8 have just weights and measures; let the foreigners 
have such weights and measures as they please. Those who 
make contracts with foreigners may use any scales provided for 
by the contract. But why should not our own people, among 
themselves, use scales that are perfectly equitable—what injury 
or injustice can happen to any one by such a course? 

ADVANTAGE OF HAVING CORRECT SCALES AND TRUE WEIGHTS. 

By having correct scales for the home trade the equities be- 
tween our own people are preserved. If any individual wishes 
to make a contract which requires him to pay in certain pre- 
scribed scales and by certain 3 weights, he is entitled 
to make his contract as he pi eases. But why should he find it 
necessary to force upon all the other people of his country the 
inequitable scales and weights of foreignersand make them the 
standard of his own country, so that no sign of the iniquity may 
be discernible, no evidence of the wrongful aberrations ob- 
served? 

If we have correct scales and weights for our own domestic 
transactions, we shall be able to see the errors of the others. If 
we have no scales or weights other than those of foreign nations, 
which are constantly increasing their measuring power over 
commodities, our people will not be able to perceive the wrong 
which is inflicted upon them, and will have to undergo much 
suffering from causes which they can not explain. 
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So, as I have stated, we do not escape the payment of a premium 


by having the gold standard in this country. The fact simply 
is that, everything being measured in gold,all changes that take 
place are attributed to conditions affecting commodities, The 
mass2s of the people are not prone to suspect changes to occur 
in that which they are taught to regard asa standard. 

No nation, whether on the gold standard or not, can keep more 
than its distributive or 4 share of the world's gold. 
Hence any influx of gold into a country beyond the customary 
stock can be merely temporary. Only national money will re- 
main to perform the money function among the people. This 
property in national money, instead of being a vice, as the gold- 
standard men assert it to be, is a crowning virtue. 

Had we free coinage of silver no one would want gold, be- 
cause, even if as supposed by the gold-standard advocates, gold 
should then be hoarded and withdrawn from circulation, prices 
of commodities might fall instead of rising. In that case our 
foreign purchases would become less, so that balances would be 
in our favor. 

THE MONEY SYSTEMS OF EUROPE NO CRITERIA FOR THE UNITED STATES: 

Compared with the United States the population of the Euro- 
pean countries is statio The money systems of those coun- 
tries, therefore, are no criteria forus. With the character of our 
population, their enterprise, their energy, ingenuity, and aspira- 
tion, their aptness in adapting means to ends, they would make 
this country the center of civilization and of progress. 

If we have an international money we must content ourselves 
with international prices. It is only when prices have gone up 
above the international range that gold begins to go out, and if 
the gold product should continue small, and a constantly increas- 
ing amount of it be consumed in the arts, the chances are that 
without any inflation whatever gold would continually get dearer, 
and the two metals might part company. They are more likely 
to remain together, however, if this country does not enter intoa 
contest for gold. 

It is impossible, as I have said, for gold to go toa premium in 
this country until substantially all the gold in the country has 
gone out, and it will take a large amount of silver to drive out 
all the gold. A silver dollar can do no more in that respect 
can do no more toward sustaining prices or sending out gold 

than a gold dollar. 

It is admitted that we have 8600, 000, 000 of gold in this coun- 
try. How long would it take for that gold to go out and $600,- 
000,000 of silver to take its paoa; and what would be the effect 
abroad and at home while that operation was taking place? 


SUPPOSE OUR GOLD STOCK TO GO! 


Suppose that according as portions of the $600,000,000 went, 
the monetary supply of this country were maintained atasteady 
level by the issuance of a number of silver dollars equal to the 
number of gold dollars that were sent abroad. Suppose the gold 
to go out gradually and silver gradually to come in to take its 
place. Suppose that ultimately—say in a year—$100,000,000 of 
gold should go and $100,000,000 of silver were coined and issued 
to take its place, Could any change take place on that account 
in the prices of commodities? If so. how? Can any Senator an- 
swer? Andif that question can not be answered, let me further 
inquire: If prices do not rise, how can our importations increase 
sufficiently to takeoutany moregold? Butsuppose that eventu- 
ay all our gold left the country and went to Europe, would the 
gold standard of Europe be then the same that it nowis? There 
are, 2 3 to the report of the Treasury Hg Se gna $3,000,- 
000,000 of gold in Europe. An influx of six hundred millions 
would be an addition of 20 percent to that stock of money. Is it 
to becontended that thatamount, added to the volume of money 
in European countries, would not raise the prices of commodities 
there? Would the gold standard of Europe be then the same 
gold standard that it is now? Manifestly not. 

The gold standard supy means the range of prices consistent 
with the available quantity of gold money. Whenour gold had 
all gone and entered into thecirculationof European countries 
its place being supplied here by silver—would not the gold stand- 
ard of those countries be altogether a different standard from 
that of to-day? Would it not be a much better standard, a more 
beneficent standard? Would not the range of prices in Europe 
be 5 increased by the inflow of so large an amount of 
gola? Would not a halt be called to the unjust increase in the 

rden of debt, and would not our products exported to Europe 
command much better prices than they now do? Towhat better 
place could our gold go than to the markets in which we sell our 
wheat, cotton, petroleum, tobacco, and meat products? 

Meanwhile, as each dollar of silver took the place in our cir- 
culation of each dollar of gold as the gold went out, our prices 
could not alter. It will surely not be contended that a dollar of 


silver could have any more effect than a doilar in gold. 
Suppose, as I have said, that $100,000,000 of gold should go out 


every year. Of this amount we should have $35,000,000 from our 
own mines, which would leave $65,000,000 of our accumulated 
stock to be sent out. Hence, it would require ten years to send 
out all our gold, even at the rate of a hundred ion a year, 
and evenif that amount, when sent to Europe, had no effect what- 
ever on prices of commodities in the countries to which it went. 

But no one doubts that it would raise prices there, so that long 
before one-half or even one-third of our gold could go to Europe 
the range of prices would be such as toestablish an equilibrium 
between the two countries. This would altogether stop the 
outgo of gold; no man with any capacity for reflection can for 
a moment doubt that thatis e y what would occur, Hence 
the demand for our gold would stop very far short of exhausting 
the quantity in the country. 

There is no country in which the upper classes are more lux- 
urious than in Russia. They are the most lavishly extravagant 
people in the world in the purchase of all sorts of foreign lux- 
uries. Yet they have had 5 no money but paper money 
for one hundred years. ey simply purchase the necessary 
gold by means of the commodities they have to sell. Does any- 
body suppose that we can not get in like manner the few things 
that we need abroad—for we need, in proportion to our popula- 
tion and wealth, less things abroad than any other people in 
the world. 

All the articles of prime necessity, the articles required for 
the daily living of the masses of our people, are in surplus in 
our own country, so that we do not need to buy them abroad. 
The came is true of the larger proportion of our luxuries. 


SHOULD WE THUS SEPARATE OURSELVES FROM THE REST OF THE WORLD? 


It is said that we ought not to separate ourselves from the rest 
of the world by having a money different from that used by other 
countries. Noone wants to separate our country from the rest 
of the world. People who live in separate houses do not neces- 
sarily separate themselves from the rest of the world. Each 
family has its separate house, and there are certain rules and 
restrictions for the government of all. That does not separate 
them from the rest of the world or from the rest of the country, 
or from the rest of the city. In the long run trade between na- 
tions is settled with commodities. Nations could not goon sell- 
ing everything and buying nothing. They would soon have to 
stop the 3 because in a few years they would have no 
money. Even the most fanatical of the gold men would have to 
admit that 95 per cent of the business of the country, being do- 
mestic business only, there must be some medium retained in 
the country by which the exchanges can be effected. 

WOULD A SILVER BASIS PLACE US ALONGSIDE INDIA? 

It is vehomently asserted that if we go toasilver basis we shall 
be placed alongside India and Mexico. 

I should like to know whether Senators really suppose— 
whether their reading of history and of sociology leads them to 
understand that the difference between the sturdy race thatin- 
habits this country and the ryotsof India and peonsof Mexico— 
is the standard of money that is used in the respective countries. 
If that is the conclusion which they draw from their reading, 
I must be permitted to express my amazement. 

I have supposed that the difference arose not from the stand- 
ard of our money, but the standard of our men and women—the 
standard of the blood in our people, of the iron in their veins, of 
the nerve, the muscle, the brain, and the brawnof our race. I 
have supposed we owe something to the experience of the thou- 
sands of years during which our ancestors have been struggling 
up the rugged mountains, fighting for liberty, and achieving it. 
I have suppesed we owed something to our hope, our faith. our 
aspiration, our unconquerable determination. Tr. I am mistaken, 
however, and if really there is any credit due to the standard of 
money, I can still point to the first half century of the ex- 
istence of our Republic, when silver money was the money of the 
country, and when Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and other 
great men laid strong and wide and deep the foundations of 
a great nation. 

Every schoolboy knows that the achievements of that time 
have never been excelled in history. [ might even inguire 
whether they have ever been equaled. Thesubject would bear 
elaboration, but I deem it of no importance. Those who advance 
the claim that by going to a silver standard the people of the 
United States would be placing themselves alongside India, in 
the sinister sense in which these claimants desire to be under- 
stood, do not themselves believe it, and in making the claimare 
playing upon what they suppose to be the credulity of our people. 
The contention would be entitled to be called silly but for the 
fact that not one of those who use it believe it. It is wholly 
disingenuous. 

Are we to understand that if the people of India should now 
adopt the 5 standard they would place themselves along- 
side” the United States that is to say, that they would become 
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equal to the people of this country in intelligence, in enterprise, 


in inspiration, in energy, in genius, in momentum, in power? 
Tf it be true that it is the gold standard that invests the white 
race with those qualities, it should invest the Hindoos with 
them. To state the proposition is to answer it. 

The words India” and“ Mexico” in this connection are mere 
ceatch-words with which to distract the attention of people from 
the real issue, and their use is proof of a pitiful lack of merit 
in the argument for the gold standard. 

According to the admissions of the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard, the United States are now indebted to silver alone for the 

rformance of all the functions of money in this country, gold 

Ping either hoarded or held in the banks when itis not going 
abroad. 

1t must be pretty good money that will keep always in circu- 
lation—performing the service for which money is useful. The 
money that should be praised is the money that remains in cir- 
culation, and not the money that is hoarded or goes abroad. 

I recollect hearing a discussion some twenty years ago as to 
the superior merits of goldas money. The eee cham- 
pion had been for some time expatiating on the supposed advan- 
tages of the money he advocated. The old farmer with whom 
he was discussing told him that he remembered well when the 
war broke out, and that when the reverberations of the first gun 
came from Sumter the eagle on the ten-dollar gold piece shrieked 
like a cowardly fowl and fled the country, while the greenback 
shouldered the musket and went to the front, where it stayed till 
the war was over. He said gold might be good money, but it 


would not fight. 
GOLD IN WARFARE, 


Mr. MCPHERSON. May Task the Senator a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It has been constantly contended by 
those who entertain the same views in regard to this question 
as the Senator from Nevada that Russia, Austria, and all the 
great countries of Europe were constantly 1 their 

old reserves to prepare for war. Iwish to ask if gold will not 

ay the munitions of war, if it will not keep troops in the field, 
if it is not to be preferred to paper or silver, what becomes of 
the argument we have so often heard here that the gold of the 
world is being absorbed in the treasuries of the great nations 
whoare N for war? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will say to the Senator that the 
great war fought between Germany and France a few years ago 
was fought on the part of Germany with silver money alone. 
The Napoleonic wars, in which Great Britain took a great part, 
were all fought with paper money. No great war in history was 
ever fought with gold; and now, when the nations of Europe are 
drawing gold to fill what are called their war chests, the object 
of each is to embarrass the other with regard toits finances. It 
is a financial war, which often precedes the pomp and circum- 
stance of the real war. 

As I have said, a money that will circulate, of whatever mate- 
rial it ay be composed, is the best form of money. Some peo- 
ple mistakenly depreciate a money that will circulate in their 
own 8 aod not in any other. But although the money of 
the United States may not circulate in any other country, it will 
have recognition there to the extent of our export trade, which 
is not only as good for our purposes as circulation there would 
be, but, indeed, very much better. 

No mind not blinded by prejudice can doubt that if the United 
States should altogether get rid of gold and send it to Europe 
and itself go to the silver standard exclusively, it would be an 
enormous stimulus to the exportation of commodities from this 
country: 

In the first place, the gold would, as I have said, largely in- 
crease the volume of money in Europe, and as a co uence the 
prices of our commodities sent there for sale would rise. This 
would not only reward our farmers and planters with better 
prices, but would stimulate our entire export trade. There 
would not then be so much difference between gold and silver as 
there is now. Were the United States to make silver their onl 
money the rise in the purchasing power of gold would be 5 

Mr. VEST. Will my friend permit me to ask if his attention 
has been called to a dispatch published this morning from Bom- 
bay in regard to the effect upon prices in India of the demone- 
tization of silver by the English government in India? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, No. ‘ 

Mr. VEST. This dispatch comes from Consul-General Jam- 


ieson. The effect, as stated in the article published in this 
morning's pipers, is that in India there is no monetary panic; 
that silver continues to buy as much ofall commodities as before 


the change in the mintage by the oe as Government; that 
gold has gone up enormously in value while the prices of com- 
modities have fallen. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. In gold? 


Mr. VEST. Yes; in gold. 

Mr. HOAR. Then what harm does the demonetization of 
silver do? 

Mr. VEST. This report goes to show, what I understood the 
Senator from Nevada to say in the early part of his argument 
that while silver remained equal in its purchasing power and 
would buy as much as before, gold has gone up. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does not the article state that that has 
occurred in Bombay and in Calcutta? Does it state that gold 
has gone up through the interior of India? 

Mr. VEST. It has gone up, as Iunderstand it, in India. Ido 
not knowanything about any particular locality. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That is 8 true, and the 
more it is investigated the more perfectly clear it will become. 


Wednesday, October 25, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, I presume it will be 
obvious to Senators that those who believe in the continuance 
of the purchase of silver under the Sherman law until a law au- 
thorizing unrestricted coinage can be enacted are not making 
speeches with the hope of changing any votes in this body; but 
we are determined in this great contest to pe in full before 
the people of the United States the reasons that lie at the foun- 
dation of the question. 

The time I had intended to occupy has been very much length- 
ened by the various questions that I have been called upon to 
answer, but I shall proceed as rapidly as possible with what I 
have to say. 

THE BALEFUL EFFECTS OF AN INSUFFICIENCY OF MONEY UPON THE INTER- 
ESTS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Some advocates of the gold standard inquire, with a sneer, 
how it is that free coinage of silver is going to put money into 
the kets of the workingmen? They say that men must give 
labor for money. To that we agree. In advocating the free 
coinage of silver men do not attempt to put money directly into 
anybody’s pocket. Whatwe are attempting to do is to secure 
the adoption of a national policy that will enable business to be 
conducted on steady prices for the products of labor. If em- 
ployers can not conduct business without incurring loss, idle men 
can not find 1 They will earn their money if given 
the opportunity. But if there is not enough money in the com- 
munity to permi falling prices, itis impossible that men can be 
kept in uninterrupted employment. 

e are simply attempting to secure the adoption of laws that 
will permit the issue of metallic money, as has been the custom 
of all time. If weare to have metallic money, how isit to be got 
into circulation? How do people get gold money? Do they not 
have to work for it? Men have to work even for bank notes 
which have none of this valuable quality which so many call 
intrinsic value.” 

With a correct monetary policy, those who now earn nothing 
will be set to work, and will get their share of the money in the 
community without depriving others of an equal opportunity to 
get such share as those others may be entitled to. 

Because alaw againststealing does not put money directly into 
any man's pocket, is it therefore useless to enact such laws? Be- 
cause the preaching of the gospel does not put money into the 
pockets of the multitude, must, therefore, the preaching of the 
gospel be dispensed with? Because the observance of morality 
or justice puts no money directly into the pockets of people, must 
we, therefore, ceuse the inculcation of those q ties? Why 
trouble ourselves to commend to our youth the advan of 
education, intelligence, fe) pcan! honesty, equity, and fair 
dealing, because, after all, as the gold advocates inform us, 
money can be made only by working for it. Mustnot people at- 
tempt by proper laws to establish correct conditions? 

If gold monometallists are right, then the Decalogue is a su- 
perfluity, and the Sermon on the Mount mere exuberance of emo- 
tion. No one cansee very clearly how either of those puts money 
directly into the kets of the people. Let the bankers have 
charge of the issuing of the money of the country, and they will 
be happy. The people of this country have determined, how- 
ever, that the issue of money, which is a function of sovereignty, 
shall be exercised by themselves, through their Government. 
and it is useless for the banks to attempt to override the will o 
the people, 

MOCK FEARS THAT THE cet alles BE PAID IN DEPRECIATED 

Others of the gold-standard advocates, among whom are found 
the New York bankers and the President of the United States 
entertain great fear that if the silver-purchase law is not repealed 
the workingmen will be paid in depreciated money—money of 
low purchasing power—while the employers will keep the gold 


money for themselves because it will, as they suppose, have 
higher purchasing power. 
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I wish some of them or their friends had taken the trouble to 
indicate how this result was to be brought about, so that we 
8 have before us the modus operandi, 

silver dollars were to become depreciated, in relation to 
what would they become depreciated? Would they become de- 
ted in relation to the products of labor? Does anybody 
suppose that if the products of labor bring a higher price, the 
wages of the laborer will not rise with the price of the products? 
Nothing can be clearer than that the wages of labor must in the 
long run fall with the prices of the products of labor, and that 
they must rise with rising prices for those products and with 
the modern organization of labor the rise of wages must promptly 
follow a rise of prices. 

In the latter case not only does labor rise, but the universal 
testimony is that it maintains the rise for a considerable time 
after the general range of prices of commodities has fallen, and 
this by reason of the natural in ition of the working classes 
to have their wages reduced, and their stubborn opposition to 
any proposition looking to that end. 

ith the article which is the product of labor persistently 
falling in price, how can the employer keep on paying the work- 
a dollar that is constantly growing more valuable? 
ow could 2 afford to continue manufacturing if he 
must pa wages at the former rate while the product of the 
labor hiling in price? 

There was a time, Mr. President, when the metal that was be- 
coming the 0 und more plentiful was not silver, but gold. 
What was the belief at that time regarding the probable effect 
of such cheapening process on the wages of the workingman? 
And what class of the community was then deemed entitled to 
commiseration owing to the growing cheapness of the money? 


THE CLASSES THAT WOULD REALLY BE AFFECTED BY CALLING A HALT 
‘TO THE RISE IN THE VALUE OF MONBY. 


Shortly after the discoveries of California and Australia Chev- 
alier was a member of the council of state of the usurper, Napo- 
leon III. He foresaw, as he supposed, great evils to follow from 
those discoveries—from a flood of depreciating money to flow into 
Europe. He wrote a work on The Probable Fall in the Value 
of Gold. Did he entertain the fear that the workin: would 
suffer by being paid in the depreciated money? Here is what 
he said on that subject: 

If we would particularize the persons who will be more or less deep! 
—— qrip N niger * SS, in exact 
8 to the fall, and by the very fact of the fall, in gold. 

Who are those persons that Mr. Chevalier, in the largeness 
of bis heart, commiserates? Are they the workingmen? Hear 
his answer: 

The national creditor— 

He says— 
is the characteristic type of this class of sufferers. 

All those persons— 

He continues— 


ose incomes, expressed in monetary units, remain the same would be in- 
ya by puy change to the extent ot the half of their income, all other things 
equal. 1 


He was arguing that gold would probably depreciate one-half in 
purchasing power. It was for the national creditor that his sym- 
pathies were aroused, and it is for the national creditor that the 
sympathies of the bankers are now aroused. 

All commodities,— 

He continued— 

Seine tL ee font is prema mato 
Ethe case with government funds ought from the moment that the mone- 

crisisis terminated, to have attained in a gold currency double the price 
which they are at present worth. 

His opinion then was that the price of commodities and of 

roperty, except government funds, would “double in price.” 
How was it with wages—the reward of the workingmen? Were 
they to continue low as before while prices were rising? Chev- 
alier says: 


It will be the same eventually with the wages-of labor [that is to say, wa: 
would double]. and with all personal services, whether rendered in the fac- 
tory or on the farm or from the Liberal professions. 


And in a summing up distinguished forclearness of statement 
he concludes this portion of his remarks with this paragraph (I 
desire to call the special attention of the Senators to this, so that 
they may note the clusses of persons whom he includes): 

“Thus, as a definitive analysis.” he says.“ the proprietors of lands, houses, 
and other real estates, manufacturers, merchants, and their auxillaries of 
every kind; pubjic functionaries of all ranks; and also those who follow the 
different learned professions, will all find themselves in the end compensated 
in the new state of 


equal.” It is another class of persons,“ he says, whom we have 


sly defined in a general way (the national creditors) who have to sub- 
mit to a sacrifice in the proportion to the fall in the precious metal.“ 


This enumeration of persons who cam not be injured by a fall- 


ngs with advantages which they now enjoy, all other things. 


ing value or purchasing power in the monetary unit is sufficien- 

tly comprehensive to include all workers, as contradistinguished 

from idiers, all laborers, whether with hand or brain, and the 

employer as well as the employé. 

WORKINGMEN CAN NOT BE BENEFITTED BY AN INCREASING VALUE IN THE 
DOLLAR, 

In discussing the welfare of the workingman, in connection 
with the subject of silver money, the bankers and the President 
talk asif wages were fixed, either by the mere dictum of the 
employer or else by some hidden and occult process, or some 
immutable law, so that no matter what might be the p 
poras of a dollar, the wages of labor must remain what they are. 

is means that if the dollar came to be a cheaper dollar the 
workingman could get no greater number of dollars, and if dearer 
he would get no fewer, while in either case all the people 
would be kept uninterruptedly employed. 

If the value of the dollar could be kept constantly increasing, 
and if, notwithstanding this, the workman could get, in wages 
the same number of dollars that he got before, then the secre 
of his prosperity has been discovered. If the dollar which he re- 
ceives in wages is each year to buy more and more of the prod- 
ucts of labor, while he suffers no diminution in the number of 
dollars received, and if, as a consequence, none of his fellows are 
discharged, then it is to his interest that dollars shall inerease 
in value until each shall have a purchasing power, say one hun- 


dred times as high as at present, so that the article which now 
costs $100 may be had for $1. 
Of course this increase of purchasing power in the dollar can 


not be had without a great reduction in the number of dollars in 
circulation TORTA to the numbers of the population and the de- 
mand for money. Under this theory what a blessing it would be 
to the workingmen of the country if the Secretary of the Treasury 
should discover some method of taking out of circulation and lock- 
ing up in the Government vaults nine-tenths, or even a larger pro- 
portion, of the money of the country! The more he could getin 
the greater would become the value of the dollars left out. 


The value of money— 
says John Stuart Mill 


other things being the same, varies inversely as its quantity, every increase 
of quantity lowering the value, and every ution raising it in a ratio 
exactly equivalent. 


If the repeal of the Sherman law is to be accomplished in be- 
half of the workingmen, if the country is to be deprived of the 
three millions or so which that law has added monthly to the 
circulation, we shall doubtless next have a proposition looking 
toward the calling in and cancellation of all the notes issued 
under it, with the view of further increasing the value of the 
dollar in the so-called interest of the workingman, to be fol- 
lowed by other propositions of like character, allin the interest 
of an increasing value in the dollar, in order that it may be 
made a better dollar. 

What is wanted in the dollar, Mr. President, is that it shall 
neither increase nor diminish in value, but shall, as nearly as 

ossible, be unchanging through time. This would hurt neither 
— —— nor creditor. 


BOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF A DECREASING VALUE IN THE MONETARY 
UNIT. 


We have seen what were the prognostications of Chevalier as 
to the probable results to be expected from the increased money 
supply with which the world was blessed during the middle of 
the cen As to the actual results there isample testimony. 
I will cite the one author who more vividly than any other has 
left a picture of the times. 

Sir Archibald Alison says: 


The annual — of gold and silver for the uso of the globe was, by these 
discoveries, sud y increased from an average of £10.000,000to one of £35,- 
000,000. The era of a contracted currency, and consequent low prices and 
general misery, interrupted by passing gleams of prosperity, was at an 
end. Prices rose rapidly, and rose steadily; wages advanced ina similar pro- 
portion, exports and imports enormously increased, while crime and misery 
rapidly diminished; emigration itself, which had reached Bre 368.000 per- 
sons a year, sank to little more than half that amount. eatrose from 40 
shillmgs to 55 shillings and 60 shillings; but the wages of labor advanced in 
nearly as great a proportion: they were found to be about 30 per cent higher 
on an average than they had been five years before. 

In Ireland the change was still ter, and probably unequaled in so short 
a time in the annals of history. ages of country labor rose from 4 pence 
a. day to one-and-six-pence or 2 shillings; convicted crime sank nearly a 
half: and the increased growth of cereal crops under the genial influences 
of these advanced prices was for some years as rapid as its previous decline 
since 1846 had been. At the same time, decisive evidence was afforded that 
all this sudden burst of prosverity was the result of the expanded currence: 
and by no means of free trade, in the fact that it did not appear till the go 
discoveries came into operation. and then it was fully as great in the pro- 
tected asin the free- states. 


Those were the effects of an increased volume of money apon 
the condition of the working classes forty years ago, when la 


was wholly unorganized, and employers had, to a far greater 
extent than at present, the determination of the rate of wages. 
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THE WAGES QUESTION. 


With the modern organization of labor, the question, What 
shall be the tle ep the workers in any occupation isnot wholly 


a question for the employer. 

tt is his right to close his establishment if he can not work it 
at a profit, but if he will keep it open it must be on terms at least 
acceptable, if not welcome, to the workers. 

The growing strength, efficiency, and intelligence of the work- 
ingmen have for some time been depriving the employerof the 
1 and autocratic power which in former periods charac- 
terized his relations with his employés. The alertness of the 
workmen and their disposition to assert their right to a fair 
and even a growing, share of the products of their labor, w: 
be seen from an extract from the proceedings of the British 
Royal Commission on Labor which has only recently completed 
its labors. Before that commission, sittingat Westminster Hall, 
London, a large number of witnesses were examined, among 
them asecretary of an organization of working people, compris- 
ing 200,000 persons—the Weavers’ Association of Northeast Lan- 
cashire is gentleman, Mr. Thomas Birtwistle, was asked by 
one of the commissioners: 


When there is a rise in prices, by what means do the operatives get their 
share of such a rise? 


To this question Mr. Birdwistle answered: 


By meeting and discussing the question with tha committee I have de- 
scribed before. the joint committes (a committee consisting of six employés 
and six representatives of theoperatives). Ofcourse, we each of us use our 
best arguments; we produce facts as far as we are able, and prove that the 
profits of the employers are such that they can afford to do this. 

He was further asked: 
Do they ever give it to you without your asking it? 


To this he replied: 

A. I only remember one case; they did once, some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

(Minutes of Evidence, Group C, page 59.) 

This period was during the rise of prices—before the demone- 
tization of silver. 

From these questions and answers it is manifest that the la- 
borers are keenly on the alert and keep a watchful eye on the 
prices of the products of their labor, so that they may be able 
promptly to take advantage of arise. Not only this, but so de- 
tormined are they not to ba deprived of anything which they 
deem their due that even when prices are f g they are indis- 
posed to submit to a reduction of wages which the employers 
deem absolutely essential in order to keep the establishments 
open. A question on this point was directly put to Mr. Bird- 
wistle by one of the members of the commission, who first re- 
minded him of the testimony he had given regarding the in- 
crease of wages. 

Q. I think you went on to say in answer to Mr. Mawdsley that if business 
were to improve you would of course look for an advance in wages? 

To this the witness answered, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

Q. Bat if, on the other hand, there came a period of depression, you would 
not allow your wages to go down? 

The answer to this question was: 

No, I did not say allow.“ Isimply said we should do our best to prevent 
it. (Same evidence, page 64.) 

These answers sufficiently attest the spirit which animates 
the working classes of Great Britain regarding the increase and 
reduction of wages. 

STRIKES IN EUROPE. 

That spirit is further attested by the fact that the number of 
strikes in that country in 1889 was 1,145, of which those for ad- 
vauce of wages numbered 768. Of these 768 it is a significant 
+ fact that the number recorded as being wholly unsuccessful is 
but 76, being only 10 per cent. The demands for higher wages 
were, therefore, wholly or partially successful in nine cases out of 
ten; and taking the entire number of strikes from all causes in 
that coud for that year, the number declared of record to be 
unsuccessful is only 207—so that the workingmen were either 
wholly or partially successful in four-fifths of the cases. 

In Germany, for the year ending April 30, 1890, the number of 
strikes and lockouts pen of which particulars can be ascer- 
tained, consists of 1,075. Of these the number resulting favor- 
ably to the employers was 187; those favorably to the working- 
men 420, and the number compromised 468. If we credit the 
workman’s side with one-half of the number compromised and 
the side of the employers with the other half, it will show 644 
strikes out of 1,075, or 60 per cent in which the workmen suc- 
ceeded either wholly or partially. 

The growing self-assertion of the workers is to be seen evenin 
Italy, in which the strikes in 1878 were but 22, while in 1890 they 
were 160. In 1878, the numberof strikesin that country arising 
from demand for increased wages were but 25 per cent of the 
whole, while in 1890 those arising from the same cause were 50 
per cent of the whole. 


In France, as stated by the eminent statistician, Maurice 
Block, the numberof strikes of workingman prior to 1844, ranged 
2 20 to 50 per annum. In the year 1889 alone they numbered 


These are evidences of the unmistakable trend of labor in Eu- 
rope towards larger self-assertion and a determination to obtain 
what to the laborers appears to be a fair share of the products 


of their labor. 
STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not to be supposed that the workers of the United States 
are less alert and attentive to their own interests than those of 
other countries. Accordingly, we find, by the third annual re- 

rt of the United States Commissioner of Labor, Col. Carroll 

. Wright, that the number of strikes in this country in 1881 
was 471, while in 1886 the number was 1,411. 

An analysis of all the strikes in the United States from 1881 
to 1886 inclusive, made by Col. Wright, shows that strikes hav- 
ing for their object simply an increase of wages occurred in 
9,439 establishments. Of these the workmen were completely 
successful in 6,229, or 66 per cent. In 797 others, or 8.43 per 
cent, they were partly successful. So that the workers suc- 
ceeded, either wholly or partially, in 75 per cent of the establish- 
ments in which they struck. In only 25 per cent of the estab- 
lishments did the strikes for increase of wages wholly fail. 

During the pendency of this debate we have seen in the morn- 
ing papers an item of news from Milwaukee, reading as follows: 

If the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company insists on cut- 
ting wages there will be a strike by the six thousand employés in the oper- 
ating ps gorge poe This is the decision of the grievance committee of the 
Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

We can hardly infer from all these that the wages of the work- 
ing classes depend on the employer. 

1 be permitted to distrust the anxiety of many of these 

old-standard theorists with regard to the welfare of the work- 

gman. Ifthesilver dollar were reallya cheap dollar—cheaper 
than a gold dollar—many of those who now ER anxiety for 
the laborers would be the first to welcome it. they could kee 
for their own purposes a dollar of high purchasing power, an 
have at command, as a special fund for the payment of wages, a 
supply of dollars of low purchasing power, we should find them 
sending up petitions toCongress for the freeand unlimited coin- 
age of depreciated dollars. 

The workers do not seek the commiseration of the bankers with 
reference either to the amount of wages they are to receive or 
the quality of the money in which those wages are to be paid. 
They are the guardians of their own rights, and will so remain. 
They are citizens of the United States, imbued with all the man- 
hood and independence which that term implies. 

When it is said that the first thing which these depreciated 
silver dollars would do would be to find their way into the pock- 
ets of the workingmen, it seems to me that, taking into account 
the enormous numbers of workingmen who are constantly idle, 
owing to lack of pror in business, the greatest blessing that 
could occur would be to have such a quantity of dollars of some 
kind in circulation as would increase with the growth of popula- 
tion and business. If that were done, the dollars would be sure 
to find their way into the pockets of men who are willing to 
work, but for whom, even in a country that is not yet half fin- 
ished, there is no room, owing to the persistent fall of prices, 
which disorganizes industry. 

The greater the number of dollars that get into the pockets of 
the working classes the better. It is not enough that dollars shall 
get into the pockets of only such persons as, under the operation of 
the gold standard, are able to find employment. It can not be said 
that a nation is prosperous when a part omy of its people are 
e if t part should be employed at wages so 
high as to include the laborer’s entire contribution to the prod- 
uct. The working classes will never be prosperous until the 
employer is found seeking workmen with the same zeal that 
workmen are now seeking ny het haben That condition of affairs 
will be brought about by an intelligent regulation of the money 
system of the country so that thenumber of dollars shall always 
increase in accordance with the increase of population and busi- 
ness. 

The constant trend of the laboring classes in all countries 
is to combination -a direction in which capital set them the ex- 
ample. The process is certain to continue and to result in the 
laborers getting a larger and larger share of the contribution 
which they severally make to the joint product of capital 
and labor. To the extent that they pursue this course they 
must impinge upon the profits of the employer until a stage is 
reached at which an equilibrium ‘between wages and profits is 
established. A 
THE STRUGGLE BECOMING SHARPER IN ALL GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 

OWING TO THE PERSISTENCE OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 


With aconstantly shrinking volumeof money, however, thereis 
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little hope for employer or employed. The leading factor in all in- 
dustries of the present day being the time contract, it is impos- 
sible for employers to see their way to meeting their obligations 
while the money unit is obtaining ever-increasing control over 
commodities—over the products of labor. In many industries 
great strikes have recently been undertaken in order to prevent 
reductions of wages, rendered necessary, as the employers 
stated, because of the fall of prices. Such a strike was that of 
the Lancashire .operatives, in which tens of thousands of work- 
ers opposed a pro d reduction of 5 per cent in their wages. 

After a struggle of five months, throughout which the em- 
ployers insisted that with falling prices they could not continue 
manufacture at the old rates of wages, the men were obliged 
to accept acompromise by which the proposed reduction was di- 
vided, so that they were compelled to submit to a lowering of 23 

er cent. 
R Later still we have seen 350,000 coal miners of Great Britain 
going out on strike rather than submit to u proposed reduction 
of 25 per cent in their wages, rendered necessary, asthe employ- 
one asserted, by the long-continued fall in the prices of their 
products. 

While other adverse influences in business may be foreseen 
and guarded against, the most far-sighted computations are 
brought to naught by the subtle power of an increasing value in 
the money unit. So long as this increase continues it is impos- 
sible for business enterprises to be anything but games of chance, 
in which men the most reckless and unconscionable outwit the 
most honorable and conservative. 

The working classes may battle for better wages, but when the 
fall of prices reaches the point at which profits vanish they must 

ve up the fight and accept the reduction or be relegated to 

dleness. All over the European world, as well as in this coun- 
try, the maximum of wages consistent with the gold standard 
appears to have been reached. Everywhere we observe trouble 
between employers and employés. Everywhere we see multi- 
tudes of men rendered idle, owing to want of pn in business— 
a want of profit due to the persistence of the fall of prices. 
The roe of 0 18 sene dle r In this e and 

rogressive age, in whic ople are learning to adapt means to 
ee, it is pitiful to see millions of men always out 55 employ- 
ment, and it is useless to hope for any improvement so long as 
the value of the money unit is increasing and uiring greater 
and greater control over the products of labor. It is not meant 
that the same millions—the same identical persons—are always 
out of employment, but while the persons vary, the number of 
the idle always reaches millions. 

SOME OF THE FRUITS OF THE GOLD STANDARD, 

On the very day that Mr. Gladstone was making his speech in 
the House of Commons, in February last, ascribing the prosper- 
ity of Great Britain—meaning thereby the creditor clashes of 
Great Britain—to the gold standard, the official returns show 
that of the trades unions of skilled workmen reporting to the 
board of trade, comprising at that date 280,377 members, there 
were out of employment 26,324, or 9.49 per cent. As these were 
distributed all over the country, the number of idle men among 
such unions as did not report to the board of trade must have 
been a similar percentage. Inasmuch, then, as in round num- 
bers 10 per cent of the skilled and organized artisans of Great 
Britain were out of work, we can not assume any less number of 
the unskilled and unorganized to have been so, and there being, 
according to Mr. Giffin, thirteen million two hundred and sev- 
enty-seven thousand workers in the Kingdom, we are warranted 
by the official figures in placing the number of the involuntary 
idle in Great Britain at 1,327,700. 

If we add to these the number ot pornon naturally dependent 
upon them for support -a very small average of which would be 
two persons to each worker (and I believe it to be a larger num- 
ber)—we find, including the workers themselves, 3,900,000 per- 
sons, or, in round numbers, 4,000,000 persons, the skilled arti- 
sans of Great Britain and their families, without means of live- 
lihood, in a country whose boast it is that it has no money but 
sound“ money; no standard but the gold standard. Yet these 
aro the men upon whoss labors rests the renown of Great Brit- 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN DUE TO HER ARTISANS. 

In comparison with the services rendered by these, the serv- 
ices of her generals, her admirals, her armies, her navies, and 
her statesmen, upon which the literature of England spreads so 
much hazy and questionable glamor, are as nothing. To the 


skill and the genius of her artisans is due the civilization of En- 
gland; not to the cunning of her so-called financiers, the greed 
of her money-lenders, or the cupidity of her creditor classes. 
The idleness of 10 per cent of her workingmen is a misfortune 
of incalculable weight, yet it is recorded in a news item of half 
a dozen lines in a pape leading economic paper, and goes 
wholly unnoticed in t 


e great dailies, in which a column or two 
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of meee may be given to an attack of the gout on a duke or an 
earl, and an entire page to a horse race. 

The large proportion of the idle men in England can not be 
aseribed to temporary derangement of the industries of that 
country owing to the e of our tariff billof 1890. Itisusual 
to find enormous numbers of persons out of employmentin Great 
Britain. I do not refer tothe ‘‘ Submerged Tenth,” the 3,000,000 
unfortunates who are always on the verge of starvation. I re- 
fer to the respectable artisan class. As far back as 1886—four 

ears before the e of the McKinley bill—the records of the 
of trade show a percentage of idleness even higher than 
10 per cent. 

It must be manifest that willing and capable workers would 
not thus be thrown out of employment except by falling prices. 
Profit is in all cases the inducement to production. When profit 
ceases production ceases. If, therefore, production be not sus- 
tained Len 1 for the products of labor it is certain 
that workmen will be 7 5 8 5 to idleness. 

There can be no doubt that before the development of labor 
organizations many employers were g undue profits, and 
getting a larger share of the products of industry than they 
were entitled to, in comparison with the share of the workman. 
But as the organization of labor became more perfect, then, in 
1 to the imperious demands of the workers, wages grad - 
ual rid improved. 

great institutions of industry have time contracts stretch- 
ing into the future, which they are under bond to fulfill by or be- 
fore specified dates, so that few such institutions can afford to 
resist the workmen’s demand for increase of wages, so long as 
such demand is one not inconsistent with their continued opera- 
tion. When closely pressed, however, the employer often seems 
to yield—that is to say, he grants the increase of wages, and 
then discharges a number of his men—resorting to all sorts of 
small economies to render more efficient the labor of those who 
are retained. 

People do not perceive that if, by reason of an increase of 10 
per cent in wages 10 per cent of the workmen are thrown out of 
employment, a far greater injury results to society than if the 
wages of all were permitted to remain unaltered, or even than 
if they were to a moderate extent reduced. 

With all the workmen employed there would be 100 per cent 
of production. With only 90 per cent employed there would be 
but 90 per cent of wealth produced; yet from this 90 per cent all 
men must live—including the workmen themselves and their 
families. 

THE ARGUMENT THAT THE WORKERS ARE BETTER OFF THAN FORMERLY. 

When the workers of the world express dissatisfaction with 

resent conditions they are reminded of the fact that they are 
Batter off than were the . of former times, that their 
condition is far ahead of that of the laboring classes of the last 
century, and the century before. But this is not the real ques- 
tion at issue. It is not whether the man now living is better off 
than were men of his class who lived at some remote period of 
the past; but whether the man now living—the man now pro- 
ducing the wealth by means of which alone all other classes in 
the community can continue to exist—is, all things considered, 
receiving his own fair share of the products of his labor. 

The question is whether the working classes, all of them, and 
not merely a portion of them, are able to keep uninterruptedl 
at work, and to receive for their work that compensation whic 
comports with the advancesin invention, in science, in art, and 
in government. In other words, are they as well off as the 
8 of production warrant? 

My conviction is that when we have acorrect system of money, 
the working man, instead of having one spare dollar to protect 
himself against the exigencies of the day, will have ten. 

Workingmen have the same intuitions as other men; they de- 
sire to have some money in their pockets. At the least calcula- 
tion, under conditions as they should be, in this new and great 
country, our 22,000,000 workers would absorb in pocket money 
alone, to be constantly held against contingencies, not less than 
a hundred million dollars, which would be $5 per capita. This 
would absorb $100,000,000 of silver to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the Senator's statement? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That with every laboring man kept 
constantly at work, and at such rates of wages as should be just, 
not only to himself but to his employer, considering the risks of 
capital, the interest on money, ete., thers would be a constant 
tendency to an increase of the amount of money statically held 
in the pockets of the people. If you will go around among work- 
ingmen to-day you will find them carrying perhaps 10 cents, 25 
cents, or at most perhaps a dollar in their pockets. With un- 
failing eonstancy of employment at just wages there would be a 
continual advance in the amount thus carried by those men to 
pre themselves against the emergencies of theday. Witha 

ve-dollar piece instead of 25 cents in the pocket, $100,000,000 
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would be absorbed by the community before prices of commodi- 

ties could in the least exhibit a rise. 

ENORMOUS ADVANTAGES OF EVEN A SLIGHT RISE OF PRICES, BSPECIALLY 
TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Large numbers of the people even of this country are doing 
business by barter, owing to the lack of a sufficient quantity of 
money; and this isa most extravagant method of doing business. 
Were they to do business with money, an enormous amount of 
money would be thus absorbed before a rise in prices could take 
place, and without a rise in prices there could be no such thing 
as a diminution in the value of the money unit; because, to say 
that prices rise is but another way of saying that the money 
unit b diminishing in value. 

As I have already stated and as is well known, after the dis- 
coveries of California and Austrailia, when the money volume of 
the world was doubled, the resulting increase of prices of com- 
modities was only 20 per cent, distributed most gradually over 
a period of twenty years. The reason for sosmalla rise of prices 
following so great an increase of the money volume is to be found 
in the fact that before can rise the first effect of the new 
money supply is always to quicken the movement and increase 
the volume of business cutting out new channels of enterprise 
for itself and widening and deepening those already 5 


tions and a like increase in the number of men put to work. I, 
instead of having a million or two million of men idle in this coun- 
try, all were at work who were wi to work, a vast increase in 
the amount of money would be before any increase could 
3 take place in the general range of prices, or any diminu- 
m in the value of the money unit. When, therefore, there 
is a large increase of money in proportion to population, without 
a correspond ing advance in prices, it is a signal that that wonder- 
ful instrumentality, money, is beginning to operate—beginning 
to promi its great function of setting every energy in motion 
and putting every idle man to work. Itis then that great enter- 
prises are undertaken—great projects, stretching far and wide, 
giving opportunity for the ex of all the activities of the 
ple. Men have courage when satisfied that prices are going 
be firm in the future. 

After a long period of shrinkage in the volume of money, com- 
d with demand, an enormous amount of new money would 
absorbed as soon as all the people began to be employed and 

all the energies of this great country to be called out. 

- Therefore I say we need have no fear whatever of the coinage 
of all the silver there is in sight, which can not.exceed $25,000,- 
000. The effect of an increase now of $100,000,000, $200,000,000, 
or $300,000,000, were it possible to obtain so much, would be like 
that of rain upon the hed and thirsty earth. It would be ab- 
sorbed as fast asit could come, with the most fructifying results. 

Before any rise of prices could take place every department of 
industry would be enormously stimulated. 


The working classes are y benefited by increases of the 
volume of money. Referring to the effects upon those classes of 
the increase of the money volume of the world by the California 


and Australia discoveries, Prof. Cairnes (Essays in Political Econ- 
omy) has demonstrated that the addition of 40 per cent to the 
money volume of Great Britain between 1851 and 1859 was pre- 
vented from affec the prices of commodities, except in the 
most gradual and infinitesimal degree, not merel by the stimulus 
to business, but by reason of the increase in incomes result- 
ing to the industrial classes as a consequence of the increased 

roduction of gold. He demonstrated that the tendency of all 
9 in the volume of money was to effect a larger propor- 
tionate distribution of money among the working classes. 

The true test of the prosperity of the people is their ability to 
consume. No people can have the highest capacity for con- 
sumption while large numbers among them are unemployed. 
With steady prices, or prices having a slight tendency to rise, 
employers be seeking workmen with all the zeal that work- 
men are now seeking employers. 


DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY IDLENESS. 


As I have stated, the great impediment to the progress of the 
working classes is the idle man. While large numbersare hun- 
gry and unemployed, it is impossible for organization to accom- 
Plan the objects it has in view. Hence the task which natur- 
ally precedes all attempts of workingmen to obtain an advance 
that shall be real, rather than apparent, in wages is the adop- 
tion of such national * as may result in putting and keep- 
ing every man at work. 

mputations as to rates of wages are, and will continue to be, 
wholly incomplete and misleading until side by side with them 
are placed the figures which show the number of men who are 


living in enforced idleness. Our statisticians take note of bin leg 
as they are, for those who are at work, They make not the slight- 
est attempt to ascertain the number of the unemployed. Until 
this is done all calculations of wages are vain. - ; 

Enormous numbers of men are at all times to be found ready 
to take the places of those who go out on strike, and this, too, 
in a country whose development instead of being complete, has 
only just begun. 

On the oce-sion of the strike on the New York Central Rail- 
road at Buffalo some months ago, although all the statisticians 
and orators of the gold-standard school had for some time been 
telling us that there was no suffering in the country, that our 
prosperity was never greater, it was seen that the road com- 
pany had no trouble in supplying the places of the strikers. 

The same is true of the strike at Homestead, Pa. It is well 
known that at that place a very large number of men of high 
skill were employed, and that to take their places an equal num- 
ber of idle men of like skill were ght and were found. The 
strikes, therefore, both at Homestead and Buffalo, proved to be 
complete failures. 

When large numbers of men are found standing ready to take the 

laces of those whostrike it means more than appears upon the sur- 
ace as to the numbers of the unemployed. N not only 
that the number actualy needed to fill the paos of the strikers 
are idle, buta very much larger number. For such is the esprit 


de corps of the working classes that men must be at the point of 
starvation before they will take the places of their fellows who 
are struggling for what they deem their rights—struggling for 


the elevation of the entire body of workers, including that of 
the men who take their places. 

Men who undertake to fill such places know that they incur 
the hatred of the entire class to which they belong, and would, 
under ordinary conditions, hesitate a long time before subject- 
ing themselves to so severe an ordeal as the ostracism of them- 
selves and their families. There is among the t body of 
workers a class pride that deters each from injuring all by fill- 
ing places under such circumstances. Hence, we may be assured 
that when, on the occasion of an extended strike sufficient men 
are found without difficulty to fill the places of those who have 
engeged in what they feel to be a struggle for life or death, the 
number who take their places form but a trifling proportion of 
the whole humber out of employment. 

When compelled to admit that large numbers are chronically 
idle, the advocates of the gold standard take refuge in the cyn- 
ical assertion that in all communities a number of men will be 
found who do not wish to work, and that their idlenessis the re- 
sult of their own folly or improvidence. The statement that men 
prefer idleness to honest labor I consider a slander on the work- 
ing classes. These are the statements of the political philoso- 
phere of gold-standard countries, resorted to in order to account 

or the enormous proportion of men whom the gold standard 
relegates to idleness, and keeps there—a standard which is the 
symbol for the concentration of wealth and the distribution of 
poverty. By its diversion of money from the paths of industry 
into the great centers of speculation, it takes from the labor 
market and uses in the bond and stock market the material 
which is the lifeblood of industry. y 

The idea that men prefer to beg rather than to work is alto- 
gerner an idea of European origin, and is contradicted by all 

e experiences of this new country. The very that in 
Europe have been charged with incorrigible laziness, prove, on 
coming to this country, that in their European homes they were 
merely the slaves of conditions. and that they can be as indus- 
trious as any other class of the community. 

Whatever amelioration occurs in the condition of the work- 
ingman occurs because he is year by year inc g his demands. 
He will continue to increase those demands until it becomes 
clear to him that he receives his fair share of the products of 
his labor. So long as the employer's profits will warrant the in- 
crease, the workman will exact it, until the equilibrium between 
profitsand wagesisreached. Thisisinevitable. But where, with 
falling prices, the employer is already on the verge of loss (and 
as money shrinks in volume his profits tend to disappear) no 
effort on the part of the workers, whether by strikes or other- 
wise, can permanently secure to them a higher scale of wages. 
Where the strikes are warranted by conditions of business they 
8 successful. Where not so warranted, they must inevita- 
bly à 


THE FALLACY THAT PRICES CAN RISE WITHOUT A RESULTING INCREASE OF 
WAGES. 


When itis said that the 8 of the products of labor could 
increase all along the line without the laborer exacting his share 


of the employer's increased profits, I should like to inquire where 
the laborer is supposed to be while all thisis going on? Is it as- 
sumed that he is asleep? The history of labor within recent 
years does not warrant this assumption. 
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Is it for a moment to be supposed that American workmen 
stand in such awe of their employer that they can not contrive 


to obtain from him an ST g this increase in the 
rice of the commodities wh 


are the products of their own 
ands? 


In other words are we to understand that the prices of inani- 
mate things—things that can not think—are to rise, while the 
pren of llesh and blood—the compensation of living, thinking, 

uman beings, who make those inanimate things, can not rise? 

The great object of a nation should be to have such national 
policies as may lead to the uninterrupted employment of all its 
people. A country can not come to harm when its people are all 
at work, when every forge, anvil, and loom is performing its 
function—when every hand and every brain is busy. 

Whenever there is enough money in a sia | to keep prices 
of commodities firm, the productive energies of the people are 
fully occupied, and business profits are reasonable, so t em- 
ployment is continued and continuous for all. With a proper 
2 of money comes a proper distribution of the results of 

usiry. 

Under proper monetary conditions in this country there would 
be opportunities constantly offering for every American worker 
to invest his surplus ring in the industrial or manufacturin, 
establishment with which he may be connected. This woah 
give him an interest in the work in which he is employed—an 

terest far beyond the ordinary interest of a e-earner. It 
would be a spur to industry and thrift, and would increase the 
true permanent wealth of the country. 

The aim of political economists seems to be todeal with prod- 
ucts after they have been made—after they get into the hands 
of those who did not produce them. 

MISDIRECTION OF EFFORT ON THE PART OF POLITICAL ECONOMISTS. 

The entire learned world appears to be applying itself to the 
task of remedying complaints made by paste E fn) by those who 
deal in articles by mere purchase and sale, while the interests 
of the producers are wholly ignored. While science and learn- 
ing are thuslooking after the interests of the already enormously 
powerful aggregation of middlemen who assume to themselves 
all importance in the development of industry, the industrious 
and hardy producers are left to shift for themselves. Such or- 
ganizations as they effect with a view to their own advancement 
are sneered at even by Cabinet ministers through the columnsof 
the public press. 

The parties who should be left to shift for themselves are the 
middlemen. Whenever justice comes to be done, the interests 
of the producers will be cared for. When they are justly dealt 
by no man can suffer. It is in their capacity as producers that 
men are entitled to consideration. 

Imagine the injury to a capitalist if a great machine remain 
idle foratime! Vet machines are mere inert matter. Man is in- 
finitely greater than any machine that is the work of his hands. 
In comparison with the idleness of a man, the idleness of a ma- 
chine is a mere trifle. Yet how palpable is the injury when ma- 
chinesareidle; how impalpable, unperceived, unappreciated, and 
disregarded when men are idle! 


THE COMPULSORY IDLENESS OF LARGE NUMBERS OF WORKERS AN EVI- 
DENCE OF DEFECT IN THE MONEY SYSTEM. 

In view of the almost infinite division of labor which is the 
ever-increasing characteristic of our advancing civilization, it 
may be said that the principal function of money is to keep all 
the people at work. I wish emphatically to impress upon Sen- 
ators that when that is not done is some failure or fault in the 
money system. Nothing can be of greater at bare to a nation 
than to keep all its people at work. Until every man is em- 
ployed, each in the labor of his choice and of his aptitude, the 
goal of civilization will never be reached. 

There is not a minute of time that has not its duty; not a 
minute of the working day in which every man of sound body 
should not be contributing to his own support and that of his 
family; to the creation of wealth, and the enrichment and ad- 
vancement of society. Imagine, then, the colossal waste when 
millions of men are compulsorily idle! 

By the effect of a sufficient volume in sustaining the prices of 
commodities, so that all men may be kept at work without in- 
terruption, money becomes an instrumentality by which billions 
of miilions of minutes are saved to society, and by which to that 
extent civilization is enabled to advance beyond a motionless 
level, beyond the point of petrifaction, because work is the dy- 
namo of civilization. The loss of so much dynamic force in so- 
ciety is absolutely immeasurable. The most serious, then, of all 
the evil effects wrought by a money volume which does not kee 
pace with demand, is the subtle and furtive effect by which it 
relegates to idleness millions of the workers of the world. 

The national policies that will keep men at work, and keep 
them all at work, are the policies that will make the people 
happy, contented, and prosperous. If all are at work, all are 


sure ofa living. This statement, so easily made and in so few 
words, seems commonplace, but if we reflect upon it we shall find it 
to be the bearer of a great message to humanity. That message 
is, that it is only when men are certain of earning a livelihood that 
their real development begins. In order that man may experience 
the highest and most noble development, not only is it necessary 
for him to have uninterrupted employment for hand and brain, 
but without this, that is to say, without being relieved of the 
fear of hunger, no man can put his soul into his work. 

When men are deprived of work, even for a short time, they 
get into debt, which, eae practical slavery, benumbs the fac- 
ulties and depressesaspiration. With regular and uninterrupted 
occupation for all there would be fewer disordered minds and 
fewer men falling into evil ways—fewer lunatic asylums and 
fewer jails. 

The best missionary work in the world is that which kee 
men employed. An increasing value of the unit of money tends 
to put them outof employment. The more skillful, intellectual, 
and spiritual a people become, the greater the necessity for a 
correct money system, in order that their labor and its products 
may be justly measured and equitably distributed. The more 
intelligent and aspiring the people the greater the economic 
loss by their idleness—the greater the loss to their 8 and 
to civ tion. No people were ever more intelligent, asp ring, 
or skilful than the people of the United States. The compul- 
sory idleness of large numbers of our people constitutes a greater 
loss to civilization than the like idleness of twice the number in 
any other country of the world. 

ays John Ruskin: 

Since the essence of wealth consists in r over men, will it not follow 
that the nodler and the more in number the persons are, over whom it has 
power, the greater the wealth? Perhaps it may even after some 


appear, 
consideration, that the persons themselves are the wealih—that these pieces of 
gold with which we are in the habit of guiding them are, in fact, no 
more than a kind of Byzantine harnoss or trappings, very glitte an 
beantiful in the barbaric sight, wherewith we bridle the creatures; but if 
these same li creatures could be guided without the fretting and jingling 
of the byzants in their mouths and ears, they might themselves be more 
valuable than their bridles. 

In fact, itmay be discovered that the true veins of wealth are purple—are 
not in rock, but in fesh—perhaps even that the final outcome and consum- 
mation of all wealth is inthe producing as many as pene full-breathed, 
prignteyod, and happy-hearted human creatures. (Unto this last; Essay 


That is a sentiment, Mr. President, which I commend to the 
serious consideration of the gold-standard advocates. 


WHAT IS AN HONEST DOLLAR? 


The gold-standard men tell us that all they ask for is good 
money—honest money. If that isso, then there must be some 
monstrous juggling with words. For the very pith and marrow 
of our contention in demanding the restoration of the privilege 
of full coinage to silver is for good money, honest money, a 
money more honest than gold, a money that shall be honest not 


merely toaa, but in perpetuity. The acute among the gold 
men very well know that gold money under exis conditions 
is not an honest money, but an unjust and essentially dishonest 


money. 

What, then, is an honest dollar? Is it nota dollar which de- 
mands at all times the same degree of sacrifice to obtain it? 

Is a dollar honest“ only when it is increasing in purchasin 

wer—when it is enlarging its grasp over the products of labor 

it an honest“ dollar only when it is exacting more from the 
debtor than he contracted to pay, and giving more to the cred- 
itor than he agreed to receive? 

Is a dollar dishonest when, on the date of repayment, it com- 
mands precisely the same degree of sacrifice that it commanded 
when it was borrowed? 

In order that a dollar may be entitled to the designation “‘ hon- 
est,” is it necessary that at the date of repayment it should have 
a greater control over human effort than it had when it was 
borrowed? 

One would naturally 9 that an honest dollar would be a 
dollar that would correctly register the sacrifices of men, so that 
at the close of the term of a loan the creditor, in addition to law- 
ful interest, would receive as principal not merely the same 
number of dollars, but doilars commanding on the average the 
same degree of human effort as those he had lent. 

Are we to understand that after the making of a contract re- 
quiring the payment of money a dollar becomes more and more 
“honest” in the proportion in which its E in- 
creases, to the advantage of the creditor and the disadvantage 
of the debtor? 

WAS THE GOLD DOLLAR AN HONEST DOLLAR IN 1573? 


The gold dollar having to any a poe power 50 per cent 
reater than the same gold dollar had in 1873, was the gold dol- 


ar of twenty years ago a dishonest dollar, and is it to-day 50 per 
cent more honest than it was then, it being at both periods of 
precisely the same weight and fineness? And if it continues to 
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inerease in purchasing power, will it continue to increase in hon- 
esty: 
Wo have heard no gold-standard champion attribute dishon- 


esty to any goa coin of any country at any date. Gold, they say, 
is always gold, which in one sense we grant, and therefore one 
would suppose that a contractto pay gold would be the same con- 
tract at one time as at another. Yet, at two different periods 
of time it means two totally different things. 

One of the most important ends served by money is, or should 
be, to equate the differences in value produced by the varying 
degrees of supply and demand which, from season to season, 
affect the commodities in the market. Before money became 
evolved from barter men could, on the spot, have exchanged 
wheat for clothing, but without money they could not have ar- 
ranged, as Aristotle puts it, ‘‘for the exchange to take place at 
a future time,” because in another season, owing to altered con- 
ditions of supply and demand affecting the commodities, their 
true relation in exchange might be altogether different. 

Under a perfect money system the sacrifice necessary to obtain 
any given sum would on the average be no greater at one time than 
at another. It is as a measure, an adjuster—an instrument of reg- 
istration—of the varying degrees of human sacrifice entering into 
the production of commodities and the rendering of services, 
that money finds its most beneficent function. It can not faith- 
fully perform that function when the measuring unit is increas- 
ing in power from year to year. 

o illustrate: in 1849 the pound sterling bore the same name 
that it bore in 1809, yet, as I have already remarked, between 
those years, according to Jevons, and according to Tooke and 
Newmarch, its value increased 145 per cent—that is to say, in 
hace 105 had a purchasing power two and a half times as great as 

n 7 

In view of the enormous debts of the world, is it possible that 
Senators are prepared to admit that such a pound, constantly 
inreg its grasp over the products of labor, was an honest 
pound? If so, it must have been two and one-half times more 
honest in 1849 than in 1809, and as the weight of debt became 
progressively heavier, the pound must have grown more and 
more honest! 

So, likewise, from 1873 to 1893, as is shown by the reports of 
royal commissions and by all the economical, financial and com- 
mercial literature of the times, the pound sterling, the dollar. 
the franc, and every other monetary unit in gold-standard 
nations have increased in value 50 per cent. 

Taking into account these extraordinary changes, can money 
be said to be thus serving the ends for which society intended 
it? It will be observed that it is only when it is undergoing this 
sort of change—it is only as it is increasing in power—that it is 
called honest.” 

To be entitled to the designation honest, it is not enough that 
it shall be adear dollar. It must be constantly increasing in 
dearness. It must be adollar that is becoming progressively 
more difficult for debtors to obtain—a dollar which requires 
more sweatand toil to reduce it to possession. Of course, on the 
theory of the gold-standard advocates, the dearer and more dif- 
ficult a dollar is to get, the more honest“ it is. That sort of 
dollar, when pag over bya debtor to the holder of his bond and 
mortgage, will command more propery snan could have been 
commanded by the debtor with the do which the creditor 
originally lent him. That is the idea of an honest and a just 
„ by the champions and beneficiaries of the gold 
standard. 

As the dollars are due to them, they deprecate with upturned 
eyes and clasped hands any change except one by which it is 
becoming more valuable. Were they the persons who owed 
the dollar they would feel that they had discharged every duty 
of honor and honesty if they paid their debts in a dollar of 

recisely equal value with that which they borrowed—in a dol- 

ar which should transfer to the creditor the exact amount of 

sacrifice—of control over human effort, which the creditor had 
transferred to them on making the loan. What furthercan jus- 
tice require? 

The cry for an honest dollar is a mere pharasaical claim by 
which money-lenders are enabled to perpetrate practical rob- 
bery upon the masses of the people. Itis a demand under the 
name of honesty for a grossly dishonest dollar. While theyare 
calling out for honest money, they are looting the community. 
Their entire contention is enough to bring the word“ honesty” 
into reproach. As well might the dealers in green goods” in- 
sist that their trade is honest.“ 

A sordid disposition, from which, as civilization advances, 
mankind can escape only slowly, still induces many to think 
that anything is honest which isfor their profit and advantage. 

Well may we invoke honesty, as Madame Roland invoked lib- 
erty, exclaiming How many crimes are committed in thy 
name. i 


THE DEMAND THAT ONE DOLLAR MUST BE KEPT AS GOOD AS ANOTHER. 


The gold advocates say that one dollar must be as good as 
another. But they do not define what goodness means. What 
C a dollar? Is not a just dollar a good 
dollar? Is not a dollar of unchanging value a good dollar? 

If the dollar they take for their model is a 8 dollar, 
why should they ask that an honest“ dollar should be as 
good“ or as as that? 

It a dollar should get to be more valuable than the dollar of 
the contract—if goodness means dearness—then we wanta dollar 
that shall not be so good. We want a dollar that shall demand 
no more sacrifice to get it than the dollar of the contract—than 
the dollar that was agreed to be paid. 

By artful devices, and without the knowledge or consent of 
the people, but through the arm of the law, the creditor classes 
increased the value of the dollar by cutting off one-half the quan- 
tity of the material from which do had theretofore from time 
immemorial been made; and, having thus clandestinely secured 
themselves, they began, with loud voice and sanctimonious air, to 
announce to the people that justice required every dollar to be 
Kope ata parity with this new dollar that is constantly growing 

earer. 

Were gold to double in value in the course of the next year 
we should still hear ringing sentences from the banks and Eo 
the President of the United States, demanding that we make 
every dollar as good as every other dollar—meaning that all 
dollars would have to be made of equal value with the gold dol- 
lar. They would disregard the injustice caused by overturning 
all contracts and doub the burden of all debts. The honest 
dollar, according to these authorities, is that which exacts the 
mse sweat Ao = Lom ine Spatar r 7 —.— 

uppose t instead of agreeing to pay do people 
to pay wheat in standard bushels of the United States, and sup- 
pose that after the debt had been contracted, a bushel measure 
was introduced and made the only legal bushel, having a capacity 
50 per cent greater than the measure which was the standard at 
the time when the transaction was entered into, then with the 
same propriety that our leading financiers now s of the gold 
dollar, we should find them and the President declaring the lar- 
ger bushel to be the best bushel because it would give to the 
creditor a larger quantity of wheat than the bushel for which he 
had contracted. So also if a pound weight were by law so changed 
as to represent 50 percent more than the present standard pound 
the creditors would assert that they must have the best, mean- 
ing the heaviest pound weight. They would cast odium upon 
the old weight as a cheap and dishonest weight, and insist that 
one pound weight should be as good as another! 

The analogy will be completed when we suppose the law to 
provide that without further specific legislation all the standard 
weights and measures of commerce shall each year take on a per- 
centage of increase—the pound weight to be a heavier weight, 
the yardstick a longer stick, and the bushel measure a more 
capacious measure. In this way, without the trouble of making 
new laws every year and undergoing the exposure aad odium 
naturally attaching to acts of moral turpitude, the creditor classes 
could enter into contracts involving future payments of money 
to them with the certainty that as each yearly payment fell due 
they would get a greater and greater unearned increment of 
money. 

y THE SUPREME TEST OF THE GOLD STANDARD, s 

If gold be the best money, it will of course stand the best test. 

Let us apply to it the test that we would apply to all other 
things. 

The supreme test of all things human is the ordeal of war. In 
order to fight to the best advantage—in order to win batttes—a 
country must have the best men; those men must have the best 
guns, the best powder, the best clothes, the best blankets, the 
best horses, the best tents, the best food. All these require 
money—and, one would suppose, the best money. What is to be 
said of a money that disappears on the outbreak of hostilities? 

Do we consider citizens the best citizens who leave their 
country on the first appeal to arms? Has mankind been mis- 
taken in its estimate of duty and valor, and is the true patriot, 
after all, not the man who goes to the front, but he who takes 
the first steamer for a neutral port, to return only when the con- 
flict is ended? 

If gold be the best money, is it not extraordinary that no na- 
tion on earth has ever been able to fight with it? And is it not 
equally extraordinary that men can only fight with the worst 
money? What would be thought of a country that should pro- 
vide its soldiers with the worst guns, the worst powder, the 
worst food, and the worst clothing? In the greatest emergency 
of the nation’s life it had no gold—in the greatest emergencies 
of the lives of all nations, they have had no gold. At the first 
roar of the cannon gold goes, and never returns until it comesin 
the hands of usurers, 
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The lesson of history is that that money which fights for lib- 


erty, and has fought for liberty all the world over, is not an in- 
ternational money, but a national money. It is a very extraor- 
dinary thing that people will persistin ascribing the term“ best“ 
to a money that leaves them helpless upon the slighest note of 
danger. In every great war that has ever occurred in the his- 
tory of the world, men have been deserted by this money which 
we are told is the best.“ The memory of every Senator informs 
him that it is as true of this country as of others. During 
our late war, where wasgold? Where was this best“ money? 
Who then heard the statesmen and the newspapers calling upon 
the workingmen of the country to demand the “ best” money 
and the only honest money? If gold was the best money why 
did not the Government officials seize it and make it serve the 
country? They did not hesitate to seize men and send them to 
the front? Is gold more sacred than men? 

After all, do we not make a mistake in saying that a national 
money is the worst money? Observing the high premium on 
gold during our time of trial, all the monarchies of the earth 
were predicting the doom of the Republic. One of England’s 

test historians, Prof. Freeman, saw thisso clearly thatin 1863 

e published an elaborate work entitled A History of Federal 
Government from the formation of the Achzan League to the 
Disruption of the United States.” No doubt the monarchs and 
the historians based their calculations on the fact that at that 
time the money-lenders of Great Britain possessed all there was 
of this best“ money, and that for want of it we were helpless. 
They have since had ample opportunity to discover that the 
people of the United States are equal to every emergency. 


IS THERE NOT NEED FOR GOOD MONEY IN PEACE AS WELL AS WAR. 


So far as concerns the need for money, is there essentially any 
difference between a time of war and a time of peace? In peace 
is there no exigency demanding money? In peace as well as in 
war a people need something with which to pay. Do men not 
get hungry in peace as in war? Do they not need money with 
phos exchange the productsof industry at onetime as at the 
other? F 

During a period of warfare the exigency is on the part of the 
Government and the people as a whole—as a collectivity; it is a 
struggle by all for the existence of the nation. During a period 
of peace the exigency is on the part of every individual citizen, 
who is engaged in a struggle hardly less serious, for his own 
existence. in the supreme emergency of war, a nation can 
wholly dispense with gold, why during peace should they sacri- 
fice justice to obtain it? 

If without gold a people in their collective capacity can de- 
fend and preserye their lives and liberties, how illogical and ab- 
surd to suppose that they are dependant upon it in peace to de- 
fend and protect their industries? If the Republicis to survive, 
it is as important that the people shall have food and clothing 
during peace as during war. The struggle for existence is not 
over on the cessation of armed hostilities. The battle of life goes 
on. In the contests of industry the people need money as exi- 
gently in peace as the nation needs it in war, and they need 
just as good money. 

All admit that there is a struggle in war, but who can deny 
that there is also a struggle in peace? The war . 0 lasts 
a year or two; the n of peace lasts a lifetime. e same 
men who held the musket are they who follow the plow. Do 
they not continue to need at home, as they needed on the battle- 
field, the best blankets, the best clothes, the best food, and the 
best money? Is there any period of their lives when the indus- 
trious, energetic, and aspiring people of this country should not 
have all of these? Is it only during periods of warfare that men 
are to be blest with prosperity? Is it oniy ien that their activi- 
ties are to be in requisition? Must men be unemployed during 

ace? Must they starve because they are not destroying each 
other? Did Milton err when he wrote: 

Peace hath her victories * 
No less renowned than war. 

Those who insist upon having the best money can not mean 
that the entire volume of a money, if composed of any special ma- 
terial, is any better or has any more value than the entire volume 
of a money composed of anyother material. All the economists 
unite in declaring that all the money-value possible to a country 
at a given time is expressed in its total volume at that time, no 
matter of what material the money may be composed. 

The entire value of the money of acountry can not be increased 
Tr by increasing the wealth of the country. Under given 
conditions the only change in value that can be effected is inthe 
value of the unit. The word ‘‘ best” therefore can have no pos- 
sible e to the volume of money asa whole. It can ap- 
ply only to the individual units of money—to the separate dol- 

rs. But it“ best“ money means best units of money, the term 
If there is a best“ unit of money, there must 


is nonsensical. 


be a best unit of other things. ine a farmer insisting upon 
the best unit of wheat! If the best unit of money is that which 
has the Tarjei control over property, then the best unit of prop- 
erty would be one that has the largest control over money. 

ence our farmers should be occupying themselves with the 
invention of devices for progressively decreasing the cubical 
contents of the bushel, as itis only in that way that wheat can 
acquire ter control over money. The farmer has just as 
much right to claim the best unit of wheat, as the banker has to 
claim the best unit of money. As the vast mass of industry in 
this age is based on time contracts, neither the unit of wheat, 
nor the standard measure of any other product of human labor, 
any more than the unit of money, should be permitted to suffer 
either increase or diminution if it be possible for human wisdom 
to keep them unchanging. 

So, again, if the bankers are correct in insisting upon the best 
unit of money, why should not the manufacturer of cloth insist 
upon the best unit of cloth—meaning by that a unit of measure 
that is constantly shifting its measuring power—and always in 
the direction which will give advantage to the cloth manufac- 
turer. If the instincts of the money-lender lead him to wish the 
greatest purchasing power in the unit of money, and to scheme 
and plan in order to bring abouta constant increase in that pur- 
chasing power, then the cloth manufacturer should not be blamed 
if he for his part should strive to see that the unit of his mer- 
chandise shall command a constantly increasing quantity of 
money. 

y WHAT IS THE BEST DOLLAR? 

The best money is the money of unchanging value. The best 
Zollar is the dollar that holds its own. 

The best dollar is that which, as time advances, becomes no 
dearer and no cheaper, so that neither debtor nor creditor can 
be despoiled by it. The best dollar is that which, in so far as it 
expresses the equity of a contract at the time the contract is 
made, continues faithfully to express that equity through time, 
no matter for how long a period the contract endures. Whenever 
society shall get such a dollar the ultimate will have been 
reached. With a perfect money the world will be transformed, 
Men will succeed in life according to their ability in their special 
callings, and not according to their cunning, their hardhearted- 
ness, or their dishonesty. It will be sufficient if they shall be 
able to exercise foresight and make calculations with regard to 
their own business without being compelled to study the science 
of finance and enter upon long computations regarding the chang- 
ing value of money: 

he statement that silver is caen money is only correct in 
the sense that gold has become a dear money. Silver bullion 
will buy as much to-day of everything that enters into the con- 
sumption of the people as gold bought twenty years ago. 
that sense silver is to-day cheaper than gold. The delicate hands 
of our bankers go up in horror at the idea of having a cheap 
money. It is repugnant to their sensitive nerves that the thing 
with which they have to deal should become cheap. They do 
not suspect anything to be wrong when it is wheat that is be- 
coming cheaper. Indeed with many advocates of the gold stand- 
ard it has become amaxim that! cheapness is the life of trade 
meaning some other man’s trade—not their own. 

All things in which other people deal may become cheap with- 
out debasing our civilization, but to cheapen the things in which 
bankers deal would be altogether unendurable. 

Now, as I have already indicated, if money be not cheap other 
things must be cheap. How can other things be cheap unless 
money be dear? To state the one is to state the other. The 
bankers and bondholders would not directly admit that they 
want a dear dollar; they prefer to call it an honest dollar. Inas- 
much as ‘‘ dear” is the opposite of cheap,“ one would sup 
they would use the word dear“ to describe their own dollar, 
and if they were logical they would do so. They want the dear dol- 
lar, but are afraid to say so. That a dear dollar is what they really 
want—even a dollar that is each year becoming dearer—is con- 
fessed by their insisting that all dollars shall be ogun to the gold 
dollar, to a dollar that has risen in value, in purchasing power— 
in command over the products of labor—at an average rate of 2} 
per cent per annum for the past twenty years, or 50 per cent for 
that entire period. 

When people talk about dear money being the best” money, 
everything depends upon whom they have in mind. If they are 
considering only the creditor, the annuitant, and the idle in- 
come gatherer, then in one sense they are right. Undoubt- 
edly in a narrow sense, and for the purposes of the moment, the 
best money in the case of these persons is the money that is in- 
creasing in value, and acquiring constantly larger control over 
the products of labor. But how is it with reference to the pro- 
ducer? What money is best for him? Is he not to be considered 
in the matter? Is he to be destroyed in order that creditors 
may receive adollar more valuable than they paid, more valua- 
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ble than they 


agreed totakein repayment, and more valuable than 
13 or equity warrants? They effected their loans in a dol- 


that would buy 100 cents’ worth of property they insist on 
being repaid in a dollar that upon that buy 150 cents’ 
worth of property. Calling the two dollars by the same name 
will not make them the same thing. 

THE 6-CENT DOLLAR. 

And here let me inquire, is it not a somewhat remarkable cir- 
cumstance that 60-cent dollars are quite numerous, while 150- 
cent dollars are never heard of? Itissingular that a dollar can 
become less than 100 cents, but can never become more. The 
rule does not seem to work both ways. No matter how high the 
value of the dollar may go, according to Wall street it can never 
rise above 100 cents. This is because it is to the interest of 
money-lenders to keep the eyes of the people off the rising dol- 
lar and make it appear by comparison that the other dollar is 
falling. It is a device to divert the attention of the people from 
the ruinous advance in the value of gold in the interests of those 
who juggle with money. 

When Senators deride the silver dollar and call it a 60-cent 
dollar, they are in effect deriding the gold dollar of 1873, and 
calling it a 60-cent dollar. It was not so dear a dollar then—it 
had not such a high-purchasing power—hence according to their 
logic, the gold dollar of to-day is more honest. 

he fact is, however, that every dollar that the law createscon- 
tains 100 cents. A dollar means 100 cents. The thing to be as- 
certained when two different dollars change their relation to one 
another is whether the unit of each of such dollars bears on the 
average the same relation to the units of commodities that it 
did before. If not we may ascertain that one of the dollars has 
become a 150-cent dollar. In that case it is a very bad dollar. 

If our dollarisa60-cent dollar, then the 5-franc piece of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland is not a5-frane piece but a 3-franc 
piece. The 5-lire piece of Italy is equally ‘‘short.” If the value 
of money is derived from any supposed intrinsic value ” of the 
metal it contains, how are we to account for the fact that all 
those ‘‘short-weight” coins are doing the business of the countries 
named in unlimited payments at par with gold and without com- 
plaint by the people of those countries or anybody else? 

According to the logia laid down by the advocates of the gold 
standard the gold do of to-day ina few years be consid- 
ered a swindling dollar, inasmuch as the dollar of afew years 
hence, though containing no more metal, will have considerable 
more purchasing power than the gold dollar of to-day. 

MONEY OF HIGHEST PURCHASING POWER. 

Many persons take for granted that a unit of money having 
the highest purchasing power is the best unit. It is not aques- 
tion of high or low 852 se, but of a change. It makes no differ- 

hether the value of a dollar be high or low at any given 
time, provided it will only remain unchanged. The idea that 
there is any advantage, even if there were no eS asin in hav- 
ing a unit of higher value than one that previously existed, is as 
absurd as to suppose that the best clock is that which is con- 
stantly gaining time, that the best yardstick is one which each 
year acquires an addition of a few inches to its length, or that 
the best pound weight is that which is each year acquiring 
greater specific gravity. 

The dis hed Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in some 
remarks delivered before the Legislature of Ohio on the oc- 
cas ion of his last election, is represented by the New York Tribune 
and other newspapersto have stated that what both political par- 
ties in Ohio wanted was “the best money and plenty of it,” so 
that “labor and production will be measured by money of the 
1 2 power,” 5 

ow, Mr. President, in the sense here intended, the expres- 
sion best money and plenty of it“ is a contradiction of terms. 
All political economists agree that money will have purchasing 
power in proportion to its scarcity, so that acco to the Sen- 
ator’s statement, what both parties wanted in Ohio was the 
scarcest money and plenty of it.” [Laughter.] 

SUCH MONEY GOOD FOR MEN WHO HAVE ALREADY ACHIEVED FORTUNE. 

For those who have already achieved fortune—who have re- 
duced the dollar to possession—undoubtedly in a narrow and selfish 
sense the best dollar is the dollar of highest purchasing power, 
especially if, as is the case with the gold dollar, the purchasing 
power is constantly increasing. Hence it is not unnatural to find 
that men who lend money and deal in bonds and mortgages call 
the best dollar, and indeed the only “ good” dollar, that which 
will exchange for an increasing quantity of commodities. But 
if a man owe a dollar, is not the best and most honest dollar in 
that case. not only for him but in a broad sense for the man even 
to whom it is due, the dollar intended by the contract—that is 
to say, a dollar which will demand of the debtor when repaying 
it the same sacrifice that it demanded of the creditor when lend- 


ing it? 


If any other dollar is meant, it would argue that injustice and 
exaction are better for the human family than equity and fair 
dealing. The correct principle is that it makes no difference 
what may be the purchasing power of the dollar, so long as it 
remains unchanging shee time. Whether it have a high ora 
low p ing power it will equally maintain the equity of 
debts and time contracts if it retain that purchasing power with- 
out alteration, and especially without increase. 

In the Middle Ages 6 bushels of wheat could be bought with 
the present price of 1 bushel. The money of that e was 
money of a higher purchasing power than the present money of 
the United States. Will it be wise for us, therefore, to return to 
the prices of the Middle Ages? If wheat continues declining till 
it gets to be 5 cents a bushel, then a dollar will buy a very much 
larger quantity of wheat than it does to-day; in other words, the 
dollar will have a much higher purchasing power than the dol- 
lar of to-day. Had we better, therefore, persist in our adher- 
ence to that form of “ best money money of increasing purchas- 
ing power—until prices have fallen sufficiently to enable the rich 
man, whose money is already reduced to possession and who is 
himself producing nothing, to buy the products of other men’s 
labor at the rate of 20 bushels of wheat for 81. This is a ques- 
tion that ought to have some interest for our f communi- 
ties. It is the constant increase of value in the monetary unit 
that disturbs and disarranges industry, that ruins employers and 
relegates to idleness our workingmen, 

If the gold dollar is the best dollar because of its weight—be- 
cause of its W B0 many grains of metal—it would man- 
ifestly be a better dollar if the number of grains were increased. 
On that contention the dollar would be twice as good if the num- 
ber of grains were doubled, and three times as good if trebled. 
According to this the best foot measure would, as I have already 
stated, be that which should have the greatest number of inches, 
the best yardstick that which should have the greatest number 
of feet, the best hat, the biggest hat. 

Inasmuch as all economists agree that the principal function 
of money is that by which it serves as a measure of value for de- 
ferred payments, what difference can it make whether there are 
many grains or few in the dollar, many inches or few in the 
foot rule, provided the measure be unc Will not a 
bushel measure be a good measure if it always measures out the 
same quantity of wheat, and the foot rule a good rule if it al- 
ways stands for the same space? 

must here repeat that money is a question of relative num- 
bers. The value of money—its purchasing power and control 
over commodities—is a question of the number of money units 
in circulation. The effect of one unit is precisely the same as 
that of another unit. Other things being equal, one dollar, no 
matter of what material made, can not make prices either ad- 
vance or decline more than any other dollar. An increase of the 
purchasing power of all dollars results from a decrease, rela- 
tively to demand, in the quantity of all kinds of dollarsin the 
circulation; and vice versa. > 

The value of every dollar in use, population and demand re- 
maining the same, being determined by the number of dollars 
in circulation, the purpose of repealing the Sherman law mani- 
festly is to inċrease the value of the dollars in circulation by 
refusing to increase the quantity of money while population con- 
tinues to increase. This will add unjustly tothe burden of every 
debt and to the weight of every mortgage. It will turn increas- 

numbers of workmen out of the shops and throw them on 
cold charity of the world. 


THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS AND THE STOCK MARKET. 


If money is to have the highest or a constantly increasing pur- 
chasing power, prices of commodities must be kept constantly 
lowering. The higher the purchasing power of the dollar the 
lower necessarily must be those prices. Yet everybody wants 
prices to be good.” In the stock market business is said to be 

rosperous when sales are rapid and prices rising. It is said to 
be pad“ when prices are falling and sales, as a consequence, 
restricted. The same rule applies to all forms of business. Un- 
less, then, there is to bea fall in the purchasing power of money, 
there is no way to secure better prices except by a diminution 
in the production of commodities—by poor crops and idle facto- 
ries. 

There is great rejoicing in the New York newspapers when 
stocks and property are rising, which means that money is de- 
creasing in value; yet they tell us in the same breath that they 
want money of the highest purchasing power, showing that so 
far as money is concerned the writers do not understand the re- 
lation of cause and effect. When these honest money“ news- 
papers of the East tell us that there isa ‘brightening up all 
over the country” and that business is looking better” the 
always add that ‘‘there is anadvance in values.” Now, an ‘‘ad- 


vance” in prices of property signifies a decline in the value of 
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money, but they do not perceive this. Ask business men gen- 
erally whether they think it better for the country that a slow 
and slight rise in prices should take place, rather a steady 
and persistent fall, however slight, and they will tell you that 
a gradual and reasonable rise of prices is the very synonym of 
prosperity. 

But when people want money of the highest purchasing power, 
and at the same time want that activity of business that results 
from steady or gently rising prices, they simply ask for two 
things that are absolutely incompatible and contradictory. They 
want both sides of the scales to be going up at the same time. 

To whatever degree money is increased in volume (other things 
remai the same), the value of all the money in circulation is 
decreased. If, then, money of the highest purchasing power were 
really the best money, and the only honest money, it would be- 
come a moral duty of governments, in the interest of society, to 
forbid the further mining or coining of gold and silver. By re- 
fusing to those metals or either of them free access to the mint, 
the purchasing power of all dollars already incirculation would 
be enormously increased. i 

If, notwithstanding this increase, workingmen could receive 
the same number of dollars that they now do, what an inestima- 
ble boon it would be to the laborers not only of the United 
States, but of the world if the greater portion of the money 
stock were destroyed. No scheme could be more philanthropic 
than onein which all civilized nations should combine to anni- 
hilate nine-tenths of the money supply of the world, so that by 
enormously decreasing the quantity of money the unitof money 
may acquire the highest purchasing power, and inasmuch as, 
according to the logie of the gold-standard advocates, the la- 
boring men would still receive thesame number of dollars, they 
would of course be elevated from poverty to affluence. — 

This involves an entire reconstruction of the science of politi- 
cal economy upon principles never before dreamed of. It is 
hereafter to be a science, by the study of which men ses Peng 
how to lift themselves up by the straps of their boots. t is 
precisely the performance which the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard propose that the people of the United States shall under- 
take to do when they determine to inaugurate a season of pros- 
perity by repealing the present silver-purchase law and putting 
nothing in its place. 

SILVER A PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The ground that silver is the product of the United States does 
not, in the eyes of the gold advocates, commend it in any way to 
consideration. When opportunity arose, however, to commend 
gold as being such a product, the argument was deemed legiti- 
mate, and was used without hesitation. 

Albert Gallatin, in his Considerations on the Currency, pub- 
lished in 1831, said: 


Another consideration may be adduced in favor of the oposi reform of 
our gold coins. It seems to be well ascertained that the ted States con- 
tains some of the most extensive deposits of gold that have yet been discov- 
ered. * * + It appears but just to afford to those employed in collecting 
that natural product, a certain, and the highest home market, of which it is 
susceptible. (Page 64.) 

Even the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has 
considered the fact that gold was a product of the United States 
to be a recommendation in its favor, and I presume he con- 
siders it so still, although, taking into account the much greater 
importance of our silver yield, one would suppose thatas a prod- 
uct of our own soil, silver would be esteemed the more valu- 
able, the Senator professing to be a consistent protectionist. 
In 1868 that Senator, then chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, submitted a report to this body upon the 
uestion of an international monetary standard, recommending 
the adoption by the United States of the system of unification 
of the coins of all nations on the gold basis, as suggested by the 
International Monetary Conference held at P in 1867. In 
that report the distinguished Senator states: 

Aside from the general advantages which we will share with the 
World in attaining a uniform coinage, there are 3 reasons why tho 
United States should now adopt the system. The United States is the 
gold-producing country of the world. now produc’ more than ali other 
nations combined, and with a capacity of future production almost without 
limit. Gold with us is like cotton—a raw product. Its production here af- 
fects and regulates its value throughout the world. Every obstruction to 
its free use—such as the necessity of its recoinage when from nation 


to nation—diminishes its value, and that loss falls upon the United States, 
the country of production. 


And fartheralong in the same report he repeats his recommen- 


dation for the adoption of the gold standard, on the ground, 
among others, that gold is mainly the productof our own coun- 
” 


he Senator did not permit his mistaken fears of an enormous 
yaa from the mines to interfere with his recommendation. He 
inctly stated that the United States had a capacity for fu- 
ture p rea- 


uction almost without limit.” According to this 


soning it would seem to be the conviction of the Senator from 
-~ 
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Ohio that because gold was an American product it was our duty 
by all the means in our power to sustain its value, no matter how 
unlimited its supply or how insignificant the cost of its produe- 
tion. Every obstruction to its free use,“ said the Senator, di- 
minishes its value, and that loss falls upon the United States, the 
country of production.” In that statement I fully agree with the 
Senatorfrom Ohio. But it seems that while this wasa valid ar- 
gument for gold, itis to be deemed preposterous as an argument 
for silver. p 
THE SILVER MINERS. 

The silver miners of the United States, Mr. President, area 
brave and hardy,people. Those of my State sbrink from no 
comparisons to which they can be subjected. Tried by every 
gauge of manhood and patriotism, they respond to tests. 
Imagine the resolute pioneer, filled with the ardor of epon 
taney and the enthusiasm of anticipation, denying himself all 
present enjoyment, all the solacesand comforts of civilization, 
to take up what he hopes will be but a temporary abode in a hut 
on a barren mountain-side—can there be found within the bor- 
ders of the Republic a soul more intrepid, more aspiring, more 
filled with the ardor of liberty, more willing to do and dare, 
more determined to defy and overcome difficulty, in the effort 
to achieve, in the endeavor to appease that thirst, which, from 
the days of the Argonauts, has seized upon the best and the 
bravest of mankind. 

In his interested and alluring search he finds no consolations 
of landscape; no spreading lawns; no undulating fields; no placid 
lakes; no tempting fruits; no sheltering trees. On bleak and 
rugged mountain, or in deep forbidding gorge his lot is cast. 
The blasts of winter and the torrid heats of summer he bears 
with fortitude and resignation—for does he not see the finger of 
Ho that hand-maiden of Ambition—ever beckoning him on? 
This follows, as of course, from the nature of hiscalling. Mining 
is, above all things, the occupation of Hope. It isan honorable 
occupation; requires the boldest and most enterprising men; in- 
vıtes none but independent and adventurous spirits. No man 
not possessed of self-control and self-reliance—no man whois not 
willing to brave danger, can follow it. Such characters are the 
natural material for citizenship of a free republic. And although 
Nevada be a State of small population, yet its population is com- 

sed of such as these—no State in the Union can boast of 

raver or of better. 

As is befitting such a population, the great seal of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber 
bears a motto which I commend to the serious consideration of 
those who ridicule Nevada because it lacks the splendor and ma- 
jesty of the great banking States of the East. The motto is: All 

or our country.“ That was the simple but eloquent legend which 
the warm glow of patriotism suggested to those faithful sons of 
the Republic on the admission of their State tothe Union. It 
was becoming to men who loved freedom and wished to give no- 
tice to all mankind that they were willing to brave all dangers 
for the Republic which they loved. All for our country!” Ah! 
Mr. President, that is a motto which I venture to assert will 
never be found upon the escutcheon of any State in which bond- 
holders predominate. Theirsordid mottois, All for our bonds.” 
CONTRAST OF THE CLAIMS OF THE MINERS WITH THOSE OF THE BOND- 
HOLDERS. ` 

Let me very briefly contrast the claims of these two classes of 
men to the consideration of the people of the United States. 

As I have shown, when the bondholders entered upon their 
relations with the United States they paid for the bonds in de- 
preciated paper dollars, or in the gold equivalent of such doliara, 
at the average rate of only 67 cents on the dollar. Those bonds 
were (according to law, and would have been according to equity), 
payable in lawful money of the United States. That was the con- 
tract, and, in substance, it was so nominated in the bond. The 
bondholders then set to work to secure a change.of the law in 
their own interest, and did secure such change, by which dollars 
that were agreed to be paid, and to be received, in lawful money 
of =e United States, were afterward declared to be payable in 
coin. 

Having got thus far they secured another change in the law 
by which, fn 1873, one of the two metals which stoke constituted 
coin,“ in the meaning of the statute, was demonetized and re- 
jected as money of full liberating power. Inasmuch as the only 
value which money has is purchasing power, and that value is 
determined by supply and demand, the demonetization of one of 
the metals enormously increased the demand for the other, and 
755 inereasing the demand proportionately increased the value. 

he object of the bondholders was to increase the purchasing 
pome of their bonds—of the debts which the poopie of the 

nited States owed to them. That was what they knew they 
would get if they could secure the demonetization of one of the 
money metals, They have since received from the United States, 
in payment of the principal and interest of their bonds, an enor- 
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mous increment which was not due nor earned by them, nor 
agroed to be paid to them, nor to be received by them. 

Having secured from Congress an act which waived payment in 
lawful money, and to pay in coin,“ having then secured 
the act which demonetized one of the metals and made the debt 
payu ble in the other, they next . to secure from Congress 
a new interpretation of the act which provided for the payment 
in “coin ”—an interpretation which should translate the wora 
„coin“ into the word gold.“ This interpretation Congress re- 
fused to make. Congress then distinctly stated, by an over- 
whelming majority of votes in both Houses, that the word coin“ 
meant either gold or silver coin of the United States of the stand- 
ard value of July 14,1870. From Congress they appealed to 
what seems to be a higher court, not provided or contemplated 
by the Constitution, namely, the executive officers of the United 
States, who, acting as a self-appointed court of appeals, decided 
that the word coin“ meant gold coin,” and proceeded to pay 
those usurers in that metal. 

Now, by contrast with this relation of the bondholders to the 
United States, in what relation did the miners stand toward the 
the country. 

When they entered upon the work of silver mining they had 
every reason and every right to expect and to believe that sil- 
ver would continue to be what from time immemorial it had 
been, namely, money. And if it could have entered their minds 
that other nations might demonetize silver—nations whose soil 
contained none of that metal, and whose people 123 none 
they could never have suspected or supposed that it would be 
demonetized by the Government of the United States, especially 
after a large number of citizens had embarked in the business 
and had learned the trade—for trade it is, requiring a consider- 
able time in which to become skilled. Silver had been the com- 
panion of gold in the exercise of the money function not onl 
since the dawn of history, but prior even to the period of tradi- 
tion. In common with gold, it had been dedicated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the performance of that func- 
tion, in the injunction imposed upon the separate States by a 
provision which recited that— 

No State shall * * make anything but gold and silvera tender in 
payment of debt. 

Thus the miners not only invested money, but suffered en- 
during hardships and incurred the utmost risk of health and 
life, upon the faith of whatmay be termed a constitutional guar- 
anty, and upon the faith of the laws of the United States from 
the foundation of the Government—laws having the origin in 
customs, mint regulations, governmental orders and decrees of 
all nations, from ‘‘time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” 

The miners have never asked the Government for any bounties 
ofany sort. They have simply asked, and they only ask now, 
that the plain intent of the Constitution shall be given effect— 
that that intent shall be adhered to, at least until the people of 
the United States have the opportunity of determining for them- 
selves, and without interference by the executive department, 
the question involved in the constitutional provision. The Con- 
stitution stating that Congress shall have the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and that no State shall 
make anything but gold andsilver a tender in paymentof debts, 
the miners were warranted in expecting that Congress would 
never attempt by a mere law to override the authority implied 
by the Constitut on, which was that a State could lawfully and 
constitutionally make silver as well as gold a tender in payment 
of debts. f 

If all the States should declare gold and silver to be legal 
tender, while the Government of the United States should pre- 
vent the coinage of silver, the provisions of the State laws passed 
in compliance with the Constitution would be of no avail. 

Wherever the miners have gone they have built up communi- 
ties that, until struck by the hand of the foreign creditor of the 
United States, were prosperous and happy. They have added 
to the flag of the Union a number of great self-supporting States 
whose future influence upon the . and welfare of mankind, 
and especially of our Republic, by the yield of the precious metals 
and otherwise, was destined to be most powerful. 
shown that they were true Americans in the courage, andenergy, 
and determination with which they set to work to construct 
towns and cities in the heart of that which was a desert. 

In those towns and cities, even in the least populated villages, 
they have established all the institutions of self-government— 
school houses, churches, libraries, lyceums, and all the other 
concomitants of American civilization. They have had to bat- 
tle with the rude forces of nature and, like true Americans, 
have not flinched from the conflict. 

I need not expatiate upon the comparative equities of the 
claims of the bondholders and the miners respectively. Those 
who, after consideration of all the circumstances, do not see a 


They have 


clear case in favor of the miner—a case which should be sup- 
ported by all the power and all the energy of the United States— 
are in my humble estimation to be commiserated upon the ab- 


sence, not merely of patriotism, but of moral sense. 

The foreign bondholders, notwithstanding the total absence of 
equity and even in defiance of all law and of the plain and un- 

8 ble terms of the written contract, find that they have 
only to ask and it is opened unto” them; while the brave hearts 
that, in the hopeful dawn of 3 manhood, hazarded strength 
and health and life in the honorable ambition to achieve that, 
American like, they ht call no man master—are now, many 
of them, in their declining years, and with families that are as 
dear to them as ever wife and children were to bondholders— 
left to seek, not new homes merely, but, harder yet, new occu- 

ations. These, too, are the men whom the good and gentle 
coln declared in a message to Congress to be worthy not 
merely of the protection of law, but of an extraordinary de- 
e of encouragement. These are the men whose acute suffer- 
ings have afforded opportunity of ghoulish delight to the pro- 
prietors of the gold press of the country. 

The demand of the bondholder is not only that laws passed for 
his special and unjust advantage, after his contract was made, 
shall be enforced, but that the most important word in the law 
shall be read out of it, and a new and different word read into it 
in order that he may get from the people not only far more than 
he gave, but more than the people agreed to pay him, and more 
9 5 he agreed to receive from them, in full discharge of their 
obligation. 

The present executive officers of the United States, following 
the example of their predecessors, without respect to party, ever 
since the issuance of the bonds, and supported by the army of bond- 
holders and their servitors, and especially the leading newspa- 

rs of the great money centers, are determined to enforce t 
interpretation which they themselves, without warrant of law or 
reason, have made, even when, in order to accomplish it, the 
find it necessary, like kaisers, to reconstruct entire maps ani 
ruthlessly destroy the population of whole States. Even czars 
do not destroy the law-abiding people of their own countries. It 
was only the Janizaries who pillaged the cities which it was their 
duty to guard. 

The people of the ming States, Mr. President, among them 
the people of the State which I haye the honor ín part to repre- 
sent in this Chamber, advance in defense of their cause reasons 
founded at once in principles of eternal justice and sound eco- 
nomic policy. They are confident that a large majority of their 
countrymen are with them on the side of the right, and only 
need a fitting occasion and a plain statement of the case tomake 
prompt and unmistakable decision. : 

They assert that in fairness to the republican principle of gov- 
ernment, which does not recognize the lodgment of all the 
powers of state in the hands of any one man, all questions of su- 
perlative importance, such as that which involves at once the 
monetary standard of the Republic, and thelives, fortunes, and 
happiness of the population of entire Commonwealths, should 
be submitted directly and openly, fairly and squarely, to the peo- 
ple of all the States, and should not be decided by snap judg- 
ment, after the manner of ignorant magistrates and petty crim- 
inal courts, nor by poro orders or rescripts in the nature of 
imperial decrees. They believe that justice to the theory of 
government of the people, by the people,” demands that all 
questions of preëminent importance should be submitted to the 
enlightened suffrages of the people in their capacity as rulers. 

They submit that the question now under discussion is, in its 
broad aspect, one which, for fifteen years, has, by disingenuous 
methods, been studiously withheld from submission to the peo- 
ple, owing mainly to what, in my humble opinion, is an unconsti- 
tutional encroachment—gradual, progressive, and finally over- 
shadowing and dangerous to the independence of the lawmak- 
ing body—the encroachment by the incumbents of the Presi- 
dential office, without distinction of party, upon the functions of 
the lawmaking power. 

The Roman republic, Mr. President, did not lose its liberties 
until the senate had degenerated intoa mere instrument for re- 
cording the will of the chief magistrate. Macaulay has com- 
Tented: upon the easeand smoothness with which all democratic 
forms, and the names and titles appertaining to a republican 
form of government, were preserved in that commonwealth con- 
currently with the absorption of all the powers of the state—ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—in the hands of one man. But 
that was a long time ago. Times change, and men change with 
them. This is a very different Republic from that of Rome, and 
although history, we are told, sometimes repeats itself, I, for 
one, can not believe that the Senate of the United States is ever 
to become a subservient Senate. 

I know that I can speak for the voters of the mining States 
and millions of voters in other States who are in hearty ac- 
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cord with them on all fundamental features of the question now 
before the Senate when I assert that if the entire monetary pol- 
icy of the country is to be changed it is too great a question to 
be decided withoutconsulting the American people, whose mere 
representatives and servants we are. And, if there be a major- 
ity of Senators here favorable to the passage of this measure, 
without reference to the fatal effect which it is absolutely cer- 
tain to have, not “ae upon all the people of the mining States, 
but upon the producing masses in every State in the Union, may 
I not admonish those Senators to pause and reflect that there is 
no exigency whatever demanding its passage—that absolutely no 
public condition requires it, and that— 


° 0s. TTE Re it is excellent 
To have a t's strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a ciant. 


[Applause in the galleries.] 
Friday, October 27, 1898. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. At the close of my remarks on Tues- 
day I had stated that the most immediate consequence of the 
vote to be cast here in favor of repeal would be to n 
destroy the silver-mining interests of the country. Althoug 
the inhabitants of the so-called mining States are numerous 
enough to be entitled to consideration, they are not numerous 
enough to be able, unaided, to undo at the polls the wrong in- 
flic here. It is not, however, to the inhabitants of those 
States that Senators will have to account, but to a much more 
numerous body of citizens in all the States of the Union, namely, 
the agriculturists and other producers. 

THE INTEREST OF THE PRODUCERS OF WHEAT AND COTTON IN THE RE- 
MONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

I assert that by reason of the demonetization of silver the 
wheat and cotton producers of this country are 0 to 
give a much greater 1 of the products of their labor for 
a given number of dollars than with unrestricted coinage of that 
metal at our mints they would be called upon to give. 

Agriculturists suffer in perhaps an exceptional degree from an 
increasing value in the monetary unit. The obligations of their 
mo es, like those of all others, are stated in dollars. But 
unlike other obligations, such as railroad and corporate securi- 
ties in general, the farmer has no means of defending himself 
from the injustice inflicted by an increasing value in the dollar. 

Although railroads must suffer with others, yet when the value 
of the dollar increases, their managers shrewdly ‘‘ refund” and 
‘treconvert” their bonds at rates of interest lower than the rates 
originally provided for. But there is no“ reconversion“ or!“ re- 
funding for the farmer or cotton planter. The only result in 
his case is that every day is hastening him on to the time when 
the mortgage is to become a deed, and the mortgagee to become 
the owner of the property. 

Wheat and cotton, the leading products of our soil, have for 
twenty years been falling in price. They fell last year, last 
month, and last week, and will fall further next week, next 
month, and next year. To the producer the term “fall of 
prices is the equivalent of increasing value in the dollar.” 

Where is the falling process to stop? Is it to persist until 
wheat gets to be 5 cents a bushel, and cotton 1 cent a pound? If 
so, what are those agriculturists to do whose farms are mort- 
gaged, and who owe fixed amounts of other debt, all of which 
must be paid out of the amounts realized from the sales of their 
products? Were debts to be ‘‘scaled down” according as the 
value of dollars increased by reason of relative contraction of 
the money volume, no one could complain. Butadebtis a fixed 
number of dollars, no matter how the value of the dollars may 
increase. 

In order to get an idea as to how the fall of prices is pro 
ing let us enter into a comparison, at random, of a few items 
from the report of the Government Statistical Bureau as to the 
quantities (contradistinguished from values) in the case of a few 
of our | g articles of export, for the two periods bap se 
the nine months ending September 30 of this year and the cor- 
responding period of last year. According to those figures, we 
discover that while the exports of wheatjwere less in bushels this 
year than last by only two millions they were less in dollars by 
* millions. 8 

ing flour as another illustration, we find that this year 
the exports of that commodity were less in barrels by 100,000, 
but less in dollars by 2, 200, 000. 

Still more striking are the figures representing the quantities 
and values of our petroleum exports during the periods named. 
The er rhe of crude petroleum this year were greater than 
those of last year in gallons by 13,000, 000. Notwithstanding this 
large increase in quantity, there was a decrease in the number 
of dollars received this year, as compared with last, by 3,000,000. 


The full statistics of the cotton exports for the nine months 
xXxXV—44 


are not yet available, but comparing the exports of the singl 
months, September, 1892, and tambor, 1893, we find that the 
exports of cotton were this year less in bales by 17,000, but they 
were less in dollars by 215,000. 

All these figures show that we are sen to Europe each 
year an increasing quantity of our agricultural wealth for acon- 
tinuously decreasing amountof money. Ourproducersare bein 
sacrificed and forced into poverty because of the avarice an 
8 of men, who, whether in Europe or America, produce 
nothing. : 

If the fall in the gold price of silver bullion is in any manner 
responsible for this, is it not the imperative duty of thinking 
men to investigate the subject? 

The case for the agriculturist is so well stated by the New 
York Sun of September 10 last that I give in full the able edi- 
torial which presents it. The Sun says: 


THE FARMERS AND THE CRISIS, 


reason of unfavorable conditions, nearly half of the population 
is deprived in whole or in part of its power to purchase of the products of 
those engaged in manufact industries, the whole commercial and in- 
dustrial world suffers from paralysis; the . become deranged; 
hoarding ensues; monetary stringency follows; Us, factories, and fur- 
naces close; operatives, ceasing to earn, lose their power to purchase of the 
products of their own labor as well as of the laborsof others; and the circle 
of declining activity constantly widens. 

Such are the conditions now existing, and they are largely if not almost 
wholly due, primarily, to the loss of the power on the part of some 45 per 
cent of the people to purchase of other than the veriest necessaries. 

On the other hand, whenever this great multitude of people have large 
revenues, their purchases are of such volume and the character and quantity 
bought so constant that manufacturing plants are fully employed, and new 
ones are built to meet augmenting demands; the mill-owner buys raw ma- 
terial in advance of consumption; operatives and artisans have constant 
work; the wage scale being an ascending one, the ability of the worker to 
buy of the products of his own labor and of the labor of others is enhanced; 
money seeks employment with confidence; the merchant's stock Aa nan Ker 
appears and is constantly replenished; collections are easy, and, in short, 
labor is fully employed, manufacturers overrun with orders, money is abun- 
dant, and times are good. 

As the prices of farm products have fallen, so has declined the 888 
pors of that great body of producers constituting nearly half the working 

‘orce of the nation, and so has waned the prosperity of all. 

At the taking of the census of 1870, 52 per cent of all the males following 
regular vocations were — ig er in agriculture, and this was approximately 
the proportion of the people living upon the farm; but by 1880, owing to the 
growth of manufactures, the proportion had been reduced below 49 per cent, 
and is now probably about 45 per cent. 

After the close of the civil war farm products brought such prices that the 
52 per cent of the z popularan then directly dependent upon agriculture had 
ample revenue; their purchases of the products of manufacture were 80 
liberal that many establishments ran ht and day; the mill-owner, the 

roducer of raw material, the merchant, and all those engaged directly and 
directly in distribution or construction, as well as those employed in the 
subs’ ind es, were fully employed at remunerative rates, the result 
being an era of prosperity never equaled in our history, as neither before 
nor since have those prices for farm products been equaled. 

Now the very reverse of such conditions obtains, except in so far as relates 
to the desire of the farmer to buy of the products of others. This desire ro- 
mains, as it has d all the years when declining prices for his products 
have forbidden its exercise, except in the most restricted manner. 

As the power of the farmer to buy declined, so has declined, measurably, 
the activity of the industrial and commercial world, except as an impulse 
has been given to commerce and manufactures by the construction of an 
immense railway mileage, often in advance and excess of local needs. While 
the development of transportation facilities served to mask and postpone 
some of the inevitable results due to the farmer's loss of purchasing power, 
the almost entire cessation of such works tends to — — the loss ot 
that power which the farmer exercised in such a way as to cause a rapid 
extension of the industrial equipments of the country, until it has become 
more than sufficient to meet demands reduced by reason of the loss of reve- 
nue suffered by the test body of workers in the country 

The nation is likely never to have its economic conditions hidden 


` When, b; 


as res 
the W. 


bar 33 worn and which were quite as efficient. 


than 5 

area under cultivation, the aggregate saving from uch economies has been 
offset by 5 
necessary in all the region 
east of the . not to increase the fertility of the land, but simply 

to vent further deterioration. 
tha cost of production can not have been lessened as much as 5 per 
cent since 1875, prices for the staple ucts of the farm averaged 82 per 
cent greater during the five years e g with 1875 than now. This is espe- 
cially true as respects the five staples—corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton— 
which employ 195,000,000 out of the 206,000,000 acres now devoted to staple 


cro) 
The following table shows, in five-year averages, the gold value per acre 
(in the local farm markets) of the product of the five staples named, for 
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quinquennial periods, since 1866, and an estimate of the value, with average in gold would have abroad, and m "millions less in American 
of under each such staple in 1893 at t $ ties have been sent we can understand that the ot 
yields, of an acre ple present prices the farmer would have been TAi hundred.: msinione, as Tiko 
acre’s product vances Wo ve been secured on ucts sold 
Value of an s Such an addition to the farmer's power to would have kept the 
mi furnaces employed; opera ha constant work a 


g 
: 
: 
: 


, the pi of the 
20.000. will help to keep every spindle ors labor in the 
to will, at least for a time, be well employed; hoarding cease; confi- 


If, as is altogether 1 revenue derived from the cultivation of 
each acre of the sta nam 
of production, then it is re seen that the workers among the 30,000,000 
who inhabit the farms of the United States have for eight years received no 
more than laborers’ wages, and could purchase but the barest necessaries. 
prices now current are 21 per cent below the average of 1866 to 1890, it fol- 
lows that the products of the farm are now sold. below the cost of produc- 
tion, and that the farmer is wholly without purchasing power other than 
such as results from his wages as a common laborer. 

N resent prices even cover the cost of uction, or 88.15 
an acre, it is evident that every cent that can be added thereto wiil be in the 
nature of profits or rent, and will add that much to the purchasing or debt- 

power of eh e but there a 8 ＋— band — 

oes not represent the ac average Cost o u e e uc 
and that the farmer’s debt-pa: and purch Wer has been reduced 
to that of the lower class of labor, and will afford while present prices 
ob but the means of the most meager subsistence. That present prices 
are below the cost of uction appears probable from the fact that out- 
side a few favorably situated communities, there has been no reduction of 
farm indebtment in recent years, while the farmer has, over wide areas, 
from year to year been reducing his purchases of the products of manufac- 

ture, although his revenues have been 21 per cent above the present level. 

The extent of the reductions made in revenue from each acre under staple 
gops is best shown by saying that the acre revenue from 1866 to 1870 was 
$7,59, or 93 per cent greater than in 1893; from 1871 to 1875 it was $7.04, or 88 
per cent greater than in 1893; from 1876 to 1880 it was 83.78, or 46 per cent 
2 than in 1893; from 1881 to 1885 it was 83.13, or 38 per cent ter than 

1883; from 1886 to 1890 it was $1.74, or 21 per cent greater than in 1893. The 

great diminution in the ing power of the farmer, implied by these 

‘ogressive reductions acreage revenue, without compensating reduc- 

: in the cost . thus pep . — me oe 

yearly aggregate of lost pure power is com e only when we 

multiply the — now employed in growing staples by the declines shown 
e 


It would be difficult to describe more accurately the situation 
of the farmers of this country and the effect which their pros- 
rity or adversity has upon the entire body of our national in- 
ustries. 
THE EFFECT OF EAST INDIA COMPETITION ON OUR FARMERS AND COTTON 
PLANTERS. 


Several years ago shrewd men in Great Britain foresaw what 
would be the effect on the cultural industries of the United 
States of a fallin the gold price of silver bullion. They saw that, 
in the situation of India, the price of silver bullion would dictate 
the prices for wheat and cotton. 

At a meeting of the British and colonial chambers of com- 
merce held in London in 1886, Sir Robert Fowler, a member of 
Parliament, banker and ex-mayor of London, said that— _ 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the wheat 


and cotton industries of America and be the development of India as the 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 


The interest of the farmers of this country in the silver ques- 
tion can not be more perspicuously stated t is done by Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, in some felicitous remarks delivered by him 
at the second national silver convention held in Washington a 
year or more ago. Referring to the method by which the price 
of silver bullion controls the price of wheat, Mr. Frewen said: 

This is a question to which, when in India, I gave very close study, and I 


acreage value of products since 1870. While very accurately meas- 

uring the farmer's loss of revenue by reason of the declining value of the acre- 

age prognos, even multiplying the acres under staple crops fails toshow the 

ole loss, as no account is thereby takenjof the reduction in the value of 

animals and the thousand and one things produced on the farms of the 

United States, which have suffered, in many cases, quite as great a decline 
in value as have the great staples to which this showing is confined. 

As 206.000,000 acres are now employed in growing papio crops, it follows 
that the power of the farmer to purchase is P $1,563,000,000 less than 
it would be if he was receiving the prices of 1 70 for his great staples. 
If the prices now realized in the farm markets equaled those received from 
1871 to 1875, the farmer would this year be able to sp-nd $1,450,000,000 more 
for manufactures and other commodities than he be able to spend with 
prices at the present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those 
obtained from 1876 to 1880 the purchasing power of the farmers would this 
year be augmented by 8708. 000. 000. Should the of 1893 give average 
T and the A N ual those current from 1881 to 1885, the farmer's spend- 


silver, less freight charges to London. If, then, silver is worth $1.29 per 
ounce, the London price of American wheat is $1.29, while, if silver is worth 


power wo 000.000 greater than 1 prices. Even with 
ces as low as those valling from 1886 to 1890 the farmers of the United 
tates would have 000,000 added to their debt-paying and in 
power in 1893; and like advances on the other products of the farm woul 
8 i fund for building and general improvement, thus employing 
more la 


The least of these sums, added to the sums yearly distributed among the 
ucers of metals and textiles, would aff employment for great num- 
8, keep the mills in motion, make money abundant, and bring good times. 


to sell wheat in Europe down to that price. Now, 21 ru a quarter is an 
ounce of silver per bushel; and seeing that the value of the rupee in India to 
buy land or labor or any local commodity is actually a little pe than it 
‘was before the gold price of silver fell, I hold that we are = in stating 
that the price of a bushel of wheat, whether American or in the Lon- 
don market, has been in the past and will be in the future on the average an 
bay rey 9 hat all students of prices do admit, namely, that th 

Ww f 0 
purchase power of the rupee in India is well maintained, the fact that the 
prico of wheat and cotton falls with the price of the silver exchanges be- 

ween Europe and Asia is not for a moment open to doubt. 


A comparison of the range of prices for wheat and cotton and 
the gold price of silver bullion for the t twenty years will 
demonstrate a much more than accidental relation between them. 
The following table gives the figures: 


prod 
em ed by buying the products of artisan and tive? 
Dung the preron price of wheat would pecbabiy. add the of six 


portionate pri 

mills, and the earner of would have that easily procured and constant 
work which would assure the continuous ability to buy bread. Would 
not that be far better than existing conditions and bread unattainable 

though low in price? 
We recently published a statement to theeffect that the 1,600 young, — 
pora: , re- 
duced to half time; that 600 of them were unable to buy food. and were fed by 


the charity of their — 2 Such conditions exist because the women $1.47 19.3 81. 32 
6 See to renew thelr corsets with wheat selling west 1.31 18.8 1.20 
of the Mississippi at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 1.43 15.4 1.27 
The relation between the price of wheat, the lack of power to buy corsets, | 1875 5 2 1. 12 15.0 1.24 
and the idleness and inability of the women of Bri rt to buy bread is as 3 1.27 12.9 1.15 
obvious as that between the earth's movements 1. 17 11.8 1.20 
Howe have disagreed about the late Zach Chandler's states- 1.34 11.1 1.15 
manship, no one questioned his success as a t, and this was due as 1.07 9.9 1.12 
much to his power of economic conditions aff his 1.85 11.5 1. 14 
as to the unerring ent . goods. Soon 1. 11 11.4 1.13 
after the close of vil war, being asked if he could find sale in the farm- 1.19 11.4 1.13 
ing districts for a lot of rich dress goods, which he was shipping to small in- 1.13 10.8 1.11 
land towns, his reply was characteristic: 1.07 10. 5 1.01 
© Sell them! them! Why, the women on the farms of Michigan have 80 10.6 1.06 
discarded hi and calicoes for silk and merino, and no farmer’s son 87 9.9 90 
now thinks of going out to plow unless dressed in doeskin calf- 89 9.5 ‘97 
skin boots. Don't you know that wheat is selling for 62 a bushel?” 85 9.8 “93 
Such was the late Mr. Chandler's way of of that eco- 90 9.9 "93 
nomic law which enables people to buy liberally of the products of others. 83 10.1 1.04 
e nd e * A ha „85 10.0 -90 

When we refiect that had the 460,000,000 bushels of wheat exported since -80 8.7 80 
July 1, 1891, brought but 15 cents more a ... Serene ane 2. ˙ ae ee 65 8 7 
more, and the cotton exported only 4 mills more a pound, fully 8100, 000, O00 less - 
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Let us endeavor to reach an ap teestimate of the losses 
sustained by our agricultural 


ident Cleveland first advised 


Wek o Sere cease es 8 
oT EERE US SE a NS SOS G PED PORE 
( sp ee ee EEE ED fe meen me re FOR BE Meera 44 
According to the report of the Agricultural Department for 
December, 1892, the wheat crop of this country for the year then 
closed amounted to 516,000,000 bushels. On this quantity a loss 
of 44 cents per bushel, caused by the decline in the price of sil- 
ver bullion, amounts to an annual sum of $226,600,000 of debtand 


tax-paying power, which amount apportioned among the princi- 

pal nes producin States shows the loss of each of such States 

to be as follows (I give the figures in round numbers): 

Wheat crop of 1892 in— Loss, 

40,000,000} 817, 600, 000 
41,000,000 | 18,040. 000 
39,000,000 | 17, 160, 000 
70,000,000 | 30, 800, 000 
82,000,900 | 14, 080, 600 
35, 000, 000 15, 400, 000 
88,000,000 | 10, 720, 000 
25, 000, 000 11, 030, 000 
28, 000, 000 12, 820, 000 
24,000,000} 10, 560, 000 
19, 000, 000 8, +60, 000 
16, 000, 000 7, 040, 000 
12, 000, 000 5, 280, 000 
10, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 
10, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 


There may be added to these figures five to ten million bush- 
els each for the Statesof New York, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
The loss on wheat, therefore, suffered by the farmers of this 
country must be estimated at $200,000,000 annually. 


COTTON. 
Average price per pound in New York— Cents. 
1879 to 1885. PENE s buna nse E S memes. 111 
r c a anan 8 
Differen sds; sce leen tase 3t 


Taking the crop year 1888-89 as an average year, and, for con- 
venience of calculation, computing the loss at 3 cents per pound, 
we find that the total annual loss of the planters of the United 
States amounts to over $100,000,000, distributed among the States 
as follows: 


eee 5 sect NASA 
South Carolina J 
eo 


This makes a total loss to the agriculturists of this country, 
in wheat and cotton, by reason of the demonetizationof silver, of 
over $325,000,000 a year. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Inasmuch as I have made a declaration 
directly contrary to that made by the Senator on a former oc- 
casion, I should like to ask the Senator how he accounts for 
it, then, that when you come to consider that the exports of 
wheat from India have only averaged 10 per cent of the export 
of wheat which supplies the world outside of India during the 

t twenty years, how it could influence the market? en 
wich to take up the export of cotton, and I read from the Sta- 
tistical Abstract, which simply shows that while India in 1872 
produced 35 percent of the world’s supply of coton, with a stim- 
ulus of 40 per cent in the fall of the value of the , In- 
dia’s whole product of cotton fell 23 per cent. I should like to 
know how in the production of wheat and cotton it has been of 
so much importance to India, when the Senator knows that in 
Calcutta Bombay the gold price and the silver price of cot- 
ton has been exactly the difference between the value of gold 
and silver bullion. I do not know what it has beenin the inte- 


rior of the country, but in the export cities the price of both 
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wheat and cotton represents exactly the difference between 
gold and silver bullion, leaving out of the transaction, of course, 
all transportation so as not to cloud the transaction. 
Mr. JONES of Ne A very slight surplus of product, say 
10 or 15 per cent of wheat, is enough to demoralize the entire 
market. 

With reference to cotton, I wish to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the Nef of cotton is enormously in- 
creased in India, but the shipments from India have not increased, 
for the reason that the people, owing to the bounty (which the 
premium on gold is), have been able to take an enormous amount 
of business from the spinners and weavers of Great Britain. In- 
dia is reaching out for the entire trade of the Orient, incl 
Japan, China, Siam, and the Straits settlements. The result 
thatthe mills of India have closed many of the mills of England. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me a moment 
more. Ifit is ascertained that upon the continent of Torops 
there is a deficiency of wheat to supply consumption, say, of 300,- 
000,000 bushels, India only supplies 10 per cent of the 300,000,000 
bushels. The Senator will not pretend to say that that 10 Ag 
cent will regulate and control the market fora deficiency of 300,- 
000,000 bushels. He can not say that,and upon a little reflection 
he will not. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Cheap silver stimulated the produc- 
tion of India, of Russia, of the Argentine, and all other nongold- 
using countries, because the wages obtaining in those countries 
being payable in their national money, the rise of gold acted as 
the equivalent of a bounty on allproductions. Does the Senator 
deny the 3 that wages have not risen in India? Does 
he deny the proposition that the rupee to-day among the 285,- 
000,000 people of India will buy as much of the t that 
enter into daily lite as it ever bought? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I deny it emphatically, because, in the 
first place, there can be in commerce no such t as a ons- 
sided prosperity. If the Senator telis me that the Indian ryot, 
who lives ina mud hovel, wears straw clothing, and eats only 
rice is cheated, and is willing that the shipping agents or the 
Indian merchants of Bombay and Calcutta may have the full 
benefit of his labor, then I can not deny that, because Iam not 
acquainted with the practices and habits of the-ryots. But 
when the Senator tells me that in Bombay and Calcutta the 
price of both wheat and cotton, as taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of India and England—both the gold price and the sil- 
ver price of wheat and cotton—has not been exactly the differ- 
ence between the value of gold and silver bullion, then I say the 
Senator can not sustain his position. 

Now, then, as to the rupee, if the Indian merchant at Bombay 
or Calcutta ships his wheat to London he is able to get more 
ru either in council bills or silver for that wheat than he is 
able to get if he sells it for gold. Does the Senator pretend to 
tell me that competition between India and London, between 
the importers and exporters of Indian goods and Indian products 
from India is not exactly like the competition between merchants 
in the city of New York, Philadelphiaor Baltimore? If that is 
not the case, then it seems to me, Mr. President, that there is 
no such thing as commerce from that part of the country. Itis 
robbery. s 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I can scarcely understand the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Jersey. The ryots and all 
the small farmers in India are in competition with one another 
like the farmers of this country. They must sell their whea 
for what they can get for it, and with the rates of wages which 
have prevailed from time immemorial, and the range of prices 
of commodities which now obtains, and has from time . 
morial obtained, the ru will buy as much of labor and as 
much of the products of labor as before silver was demonetized. 
It will buy as much now as thenof everything sold in India that 
the East Indian consumes. To 280,000,000 of the East Indians 
it is a matter of entire indifference what money is used in Lon- 
don. It would be as useless to inform them about it as it would 
be to inform them, if one knew, the character of money used in 
Mercury or Mars, et Paes nothing but silver. 

Mr. McPHERSON. ill the Senator bear with me for a sin- 
gle moment longer? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Take wheat in London, worth 40 shillings 
a quarter. 4 

r. JONES of Nevada. Putitdown lower than that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Say, for illustration, 40 shillings a quar- 
ter—I do not care what figure you put it at. Twenty ru are 
equal to 40 shillings, and the East Indian—leaving out of the 
question, so as not to cloud the transaction, freight, commissions, 
Sto. receives 20 ru for his quarter of wheat. If that wheat 
was sold to-day in- land, with 272... eo pee 
he would ve not 20 ru , but 35 in silver. I wish 
now to ask the Senator if he believes that there can be such a 
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thing as commerce between London and India, in which an In- 
dian merchant, located in Bombay or Calcutta, can send that 
wheat to London, and receive 35 rupees in silver, and pay no part 
of it to the producer? Thenis it nottrue that wheat and cotton 
buy more rupees, and is it not also true that the rupee has not 
the same purchasing power as before? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have the most complete tables on 
that subject, which I did not care to inflict upon Senate, and 
the figures they contain show that for twenty years the price of 
silver has governed the price of wheat; that the price a wheat 
varied with the price of silver. An ounce of silver coined into 
0 rad was the pea of a bushel of wheat, with freight added, 
in Liverpool. Is that accidental? The brief and sufficient an- 
swer to all the Senator has said with regard to what under given 
circumstances the Bombay or the Calcutta merchant would do 
and what the ryot would do is the simple fact that under all 
changes the price of a bushel of wheat has been an ounce of sil- 


ver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose I admit everything the Senator 
has said. We know, of course, that India is nota civilized coun- 
try to the full extent in which we understand the term civiliza- 
tion. Apply that to the American farmer. He is an intelligent 
man; he receives telegraphic reports; he takes the newspapers; 
he knows every day at the little railroad station near which he 
lives and where he sells his products the price of wheat in Lon- 
don. I want to know if the American farmer would be willing 
to sell his wheat in the London market for a dollar a bushel in 
gold, to be paid in silver, and silver is worth but 57 cents on the 

ollar? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. TheSenator talks as though afarmer, 
cultivating a little piece of land upon which rests a heavy mort- 
gage, occupies himself by running to the telegraph office in orđer 
to ascertain the amountof wheat that India is going to sell, and 
then makes calculations as to the product of Europe. Of course 
no such thing occurs. He sees simply what the price of wheat 
is in Liverpool, and that fixes it. That becomes the price. He 
sells at that price, and can not get more. 

Mr. TE . Will the Senator allow me to make a sugges- 
tion as to the cotton trade? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey thinks that 
India does not export cotton, and that therefore she can have no 
influence on the cotton trade. I have before me an article by 
Mr. Grenfell, published in the Fortnightly Review for Septem- 
ber, 1893, headed Mr. Gladstone and the currency,“ and I want 
to show from that article the export of cotton from India and from 
England. The table that I now read is headed From India to 
China, Hongkong, and Japan.” It does not include some of the 
other countries spoken of by the Senator from Nevada. It runs 
from April 1 to March 31, that being the Indian fiscal year, and 
the exports from India to China, Hongkong, and Japan are given, 
beginning with the year 1876-77. 

Mr. GEORGE. s that refer to raw cotton? 

Mr. TELLER. No, itis cotton yarn. The first table given 
is as follows: 


From India to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from April1 to March 31. 


117, 851, 376 
Taking the next six years, beginning with 1882-83, the follow- 


ing is the statement: 

: Pounds. Pounds. 
1882.83 2.7, 7881888 87 2222... A 641, 
188884 --- $7,288,009 | 1887- 88 2.22.26 109,962,834 
1884-°85 _. — 63,413,067 
ICC „„ „ oe cos tees ecatap coset 427,914,265 


The exports from 1888 to 1892 were as follows: 
From January 1 to December 81. 


Pounds. ounds. 
1212 W A 178, 249, 034 
TTT 706, 
K 145, 112, 800 W case st caste cae 730, 175, 306 
TTT 105, 339, 472 


Now, take the exports from England to the same places, China, 
Hongkong, and Japan, beginning at the same time—that is, in 
1876—and the following is the statement: 


From England to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from January Ito December 31. 


46, 425, 800 
47, 479, 200 


It will be noticed that the exports from India rose from 117,- 
851,376 pounds to the places named in the next six years to 
427,914,265 pounds, and in 1882 the English export fell to 34,391,- 
600 pounds. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. To the same countries? 


Mr. TELLER. To the same countries. The following is the 
statement of the ospori of cotton yarn from England to the 
same places from 1882 to 1887: : 

P 
$4,301,500 1% „ „ „ eceeceeeeceenn 8, 259 406 
499, F 35, 854, 300 
- 38,856, 100 — — 
83, 061, 100 W 202, 093, 200 


A decrease of more than 28,000,000 pounds in the six years. 
The following are the figures of the English export for the 
next five years, from 1888 to 1892: 


From January 1 to December 31. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
CTC 4 . 
1888 F 9 65 0 Total — — 
[AEE PN FS eee eee 2 
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Thus we have the total exports of cotton yarn from England 
for the five years from 1888 to 1892 amounting to 178,227,500 
pounds, as against 730,175,306 pounds, which hack been exported 
from India to China, Hongkong, and Japan. 

I have a statement here showing thatthe Indian export trade 
has practically destroyed the yarn trade of Great Britain. I 
think that will explain to the Senator how it has affected cotton, 
because Great Britain was the market for our cotton and of the 
cotton raised in India. I want to state a further fact to the Sen- 
ator, if the Senator from Nevada will indulge me a moment, that 
during the last year cotton has been imported—to what extent 
I do not know, but it has been imported—from India to the 
United States. j 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator how that 
statement changes my contention in the least? India has engaged 
in the manufacture of her own products, and she finds a ready 
market in China and Japan. Asa matter of course, if it were 
not that India e cotton, the result would be that Ameri- 
can cotton would probably go to China and Japan through the 
English market and through the English manufacturers, but if 
India finds a market in China and Japan, it is to the infinite 
credit of India that she is able to manufacture her own goods. 
There is nothing in the world that should prevent that; and it 
can not hurt the American crop of cotton. ‘So the Southern 
States have largely increased their manufacture of cotton, and 
so has England increased her manufacture of cotton; but she 
has found markets elsewhere than China and Japan. That market 
has been gained by India, which has become a factor in manu- 
factures, and will always be a factor in the growth of wheat, but 
India can not compete with the American export of the raw 
material which goes to London, whether it be wheat or cotton 
which we export, and do not manufacture. For what we manu- 
facture we find a market in other nations and at home. 

It is to the creditof India indeed thatshe has found a market. 
You can not prevent her doing that, nor can you prevent the 
natural causes which aid in the raising of wheat in India: but 
that silver has anything to do with it, I deny, unless as silver 
ues fallen it has stimulated for a time, perhaps, growth and pro- 

uction. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. For this reason. As a matter of course, 
the Indian ryot, selling wheat to-day in London and receiving a 
certain amount, say 40 shillings per quarter, and taking his pay 
in gold, will turn around and convert that gold into silver; and 
instead of getting 20 rupees he gets 35 rupeesfor it. That stim- 
ulates production toa certain extent, but to say that the pro- 


%0 | ducer of wheat does not get the benefit is simply to say that there 


is nothing whatever in commerce in which competition enters. 

Mr. T R. May I be indulged a moment by the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey says we shall 
rattan have India in competition in wheat-raising and in manu- 

acturing. 

Mr. MCPHERSON . Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. We did not have India asa factor in either 
until the low price of silver stimulated the export, first of wheat 
and then the creation of manufactures in India. That is a his- 
torical fact which the Senator will not deny. 

No wheat came from India to Europe until after the fall in sil- 
ver, and abla no goods were manufactured in India and 
sent to China until after the fallin silver. Now, the Senator 
says What of it? It is to India’s credit.” That is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, Why did England buy less of American 
cotton last yéar than ever before? Because England has lost her 
own market. When the Senator states she has made up her 
market in some other portion of the world, I say she has abso- 
lutely lost her market and has not made it up anywhere, and the 
statistics will not support the Senator. 
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India has become the competitor of Great Britain in the cot- 
ton business as well as the competitor of the United States in 
the wheat-raising business. It has become the competitor of 

land because it raises its own cotton and manufactures it 
and sends it to China, and thus takes away the English market. 
It can be seen that the English market has fallen off, while the 
Indian product has increased from 6,000,000 pounds in 1876 to 
178,000,000 pounds in 1892. It is not a question whether this is 
to the credit of India. It is undoubtedly true, as the Senator 
states. that India is to be hereafter a factor in wheat-raising and 
a factor in manufacturing. That is the unfortunate part of it. 
It will be the perpetual destruction of our market for wheat and 
cotton. What we complain of is the stimulation brought about 
in India by the cheap price of silver, or, to state it more accu- 
rately, the enhanced value of gold. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator should state that the fault 
is not the fault of India or of the United States, but the gener- 
osity of nature; that nature has given to India wheat-fields and 
cotton-flelds, which are suitable for the growth of wheat and 
cotton, and suitable for nothing else. I want to know how he is 
to stop India from producing wheat and cotton, when they have 
rapid and cheap transportation between the ports of India and 
those of England. There is nothing else they can do in the 
world except to grow wheat and cotton, and, as a matter of 
course, they will growit. India has a population of 300,000,000 
souls, or more, which must be supported in some way out of the 
lands of India. After 1870, when cheap transportation was 
opened with India by way of the Suez Canal, India began to ex- 
port her wheat and her cotton to London. 

Mr. TELLER. She did not do it until some time after that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not say how long after, but cer- 
tainly in 1872 India exported very largely of wheat and cotton. 

Mr. TELLER. She did not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. This export has been occasioned by the 
improvements which have been aee oy the British Govern- 
ment in India in developing her great road system. Before 
these railroads were built, the only means of transportation in 
India was by ox-carts across that immense territory. The very 
moment transportation was opened, labor being cheap, they 
began to grow wheat and cotton, and they became a factor and 
they will always remain a factor; and as new lands are opened 

in Aan and Africa the people of those countries will also become 
factors; but what silver has to do with the question I can not 
imagine. : 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey states that nature has done this thing, and that we have 
to complain of nature. It had its genesis in the demonetization 
of silver in 1873, and dates from that time. Nature did not do 
that. That was done by legislation. It enabled the East Indian 
ryot, in competition with the gold-using countries of the world, 
to almost absolutely drive out of competition allother countries 
and to make them produce cotton and wheat ata loss by reason 
of the enhanced value of gold, or, as the Senator from New Jersey 
might be pleased vo term it, the low price of silver. 

he combined losses on wheat and cotton which I have shown 
amount to $325,000,000 a year, or more than a million dollars for 
every working day, since the issue of Mr. Cleveland’s first ful- 
mination against silver. As a consequence of the repeal of the 
silver-purchase law now in force, the losses to the farmers and 
cotton planters of the United States will be very much greater. 
Perhaps our farmers and planters should be only too happy in 
the knowledge that any sacrifice on their part might contribute 
to the constantly growing wealth of the nonproducers of Europe 


and of India. 
PRICES IN INDIA HAVE NOT FALLEN. 


Nothing is better established by men who know and who write 
of their own knowledge regarding the affairs of India than that 
the prices of commodities there have not fallen as have prices 
in gold-standard countries. s 

Mr. Daniell, in his work on The Industrial Competition of 
Asia, says: 

What has happened is that silver prices, or, to speak more exactly, the 
value of silver in gold has fallen in Europe while its value in the exportable 
produci of India has not fallen correspondingly or at all in that country. 

Page32.) 

Every decline, therefore, inthe gold price of silver bullion, so 
far as our farmers and cotton planters are concerned, is a decline 
in the price of wheat and cotton at Liverpool; though not a de- 
cline in the price of anything that the East Indian people need, 
or consume, or buy. So far as the poonlo of India are concerned, 
gold is not their money, and, as I have already stated, changes 

its value have no more effect upon them than if they inhab- 
ited another planet. Every decline in the gold price of silver 
bullion is a premium—a bounty—given to the producer of wheat 
and cotton in Indis over the American farmer and cotton planter 
in the prices of those commodities in European markets. É 


This enco exportation from India to those markets, 
Should the Hindoo, in retufn, want to buy gold with which to 
pay for English goods, he would have to pay an enormous pre- 
mium upon it. This fact acts as a discouragement to importa- 
tions into India. But as the 285,000,000 East Indians live ost 
wholly on what their own country produces, they do not need 
to buy gold for foreign payments. The only people in India 
who have anything whatever to do with goods made in gold- 
standard countries are a few English officials, a few native 

rinces, and the few merchants with whom those classes deal. 

he vast masses of the people of India buy the commodities of 
their own country with the silver rupee alone. 
THE FALL IN THE GOLD PRICE OF SILVER BULLION A BOUNTY TO EAST 
INDIAN PRODUCERS. 

Every decline in the gold price of silver bullion is a direct 
blow at the prosperity of the farmers and cotton planters of the 
United States, a blow against which they are powerless to pro- 
tect themselves, except by the oening of the mints of the United 
States to the free coinage of silver. This will be an act which 
can not possibly injure any human being, not even the ryot of 
India, inasmuch as wages in that country of 285,000,000 people 
remain the same throughout the years. It would, on the other 
hand, be an act which would put‘heart, and hope, and energy into 
every farmer and every planter in the United States. 

That the fall of silver bullion does act as a bounty or premium 
on Indian exports, the highest authorities show. Mr. ehot, 
for many este the editor of the London Economist, in his work 
on the Depreciation of Silver (page 54), says: 

The necessary effect of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to givea 
bounty on exports from India and the other silver-using countries to Eng- 
land. An English merchant can now buy many more rupees than he for- 
merly could with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can im- 
port from India, though prices at Calcutta are not at a level at which it 
would have paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in get- 
ting rupees. 

So Mr, 1 differs from the Senator from New Jersey 
and I think that that gentleman has studied the question almost 
as much as the Senator. 

The same fact is proved by Mr. David McLean, manager of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai ing corporation of London, in 
the course of his testimony before the British royal commis- 
sion on gold and silver, May 16, 1887. In that testimony I find 
the following questions and answers: 


Q. I think you said thatthe wheat in India was often sold here in England 
before it was actually purchased there? 

A. Yes; very often. 

Q. Then how is the operation carried out? Is it bought by corn merchants 
here in England, and do they send out an offer foracertain quantity of wheat 
of a certain . da 

A. Yes; and if the offer is sufficient, the wheat is snippet 

Some witnesses have told us that the rate of exchange between India 
and Engiand acts like an export bounty or bonus upon the wheat sent from 
India to England. Isthat your e 

A. I think the fall in exchange as encouraged the export of wheat from 
India very largely. 

Q. And every additional fall acts as a bonus? 


Q Aud vou think that the fall in exchange has stimulated the export of 
wheat from India? 

A. Yes; there is no doubt about it? 

Q. Do you think that that will be an abiding stimulus. 

A. I think so; I think it will go on increasing. 

This witness's foresight has been amply verified by the subse- 
quent facts. Inasmuch as an ounce of silver makes two anda half 
rupees (no matter what the price of bullion may be), if silver 
should fall to 50 cents an ounce in consequence of the repeal of 
the Sherman law, an ounce of the metal would still make two 
and a half rupees, which would still pay fora bushel of Indian 
wheat. So long, therefore, as India exports wheat, and it has 
hardly more than commenced, the price of that wheat will fix 
the price of American wheat until such time as silver is remon- 
etized in the United States. When that shall be it is for our 
producing classes, not for bankers, brokers, bondholders, and 
other nonproducers, to decide. 

With reference to cotton, an ounce of silver will place ten 
pounds of that commodity in Liverpool. However low, there- 

ore, the price of silver bullion may fall, the American planter 
must, for the price of an ounce of that metal, deliver ten pounds 
of raw cotton in Liverpool. Should silver fall to 50 cents an 
ounce, if he would sell his cotton, he must deliver ten pounds 
of cotton in Liverpool, and pay transportation charges on it, all 
for 5 cents a pound. 

By bringing the price of silver bullion to a parity with gold 
on the relation established in this country since 1792, our farm- 
ers and cotton-planters will be relieved of the competition of the 
East Indion in the markets of Europe. 

With reference to the effect of the competition of India on 
the price of American and English wheat, the British Royal 
Commission on gold and silver in 1887 examined a number of 
witnesses, among them Mr. J. Shields Nicholson, professor of 
political economy at the University of Edinburg, and one of 
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the most distinguished economists of Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing question, which is precisely to the point, was put to 
Prof. Nicholson by a member of the commission: 
Indian wheat isthe very wheat that is compiained of b; 
, Secretary of the United States Treasury, as havin; 
of — 1 and American wheat, and he attributes it 
ae m silver. You do not t tying 
the price of English and American wheat 
In his reply Prof. Nicholson discusses the factors entering into 
the determination of prices under given conditions, and on the 
point immediately germane to the point I am discussing, said: 
Now, it seems to me probable if the price of silver rose to its old level 
sponding depres, A KK 
is independent of ihe relatiog vahis or gold and silver. An expo 


Secretary Man- 


rter to England 
at present will give the Indian p in silver, and he can buy his silver for 
less gold, and thus competition will lower the If the price of silver 


rose the bs pinoy from India must get more gold. Thus a rise of silver 
would, on view, raise the price of wheat to a corresponding degree. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that Prof. Nicholson is right. 


IN THE EVENT OF REMONETIZATION, SHOULD WE BE “FLOODED” WITH 
j INDIAN SILVER? 


I must here repeat that there is no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that in case of remonetization of silver in this country 
all the silver of the world would be sent here. 

As quickly as the telegraph could convey the news that the 
Uni States had fully remonetized silver, that metal would 
command $1.29 an ounce in every market in the world. As I 

‘have said, there is no silver bullion in the markets of the world 
to exceed 25,000,000 ounces, if so much. Such silver as may ex- 
ist in any market would not need to come to the United States, 
because when men knew they could get $1.29 for it by sending it 
here they would not part with it for less. 

We have a demonstration of this in the fact that when in 1890 
there was some expectation that a free-coinage bill might be- 
come a law in this country, and silver rose in consequence to 
$1.20 an ounce, it rose to that price not in the American market 
alone, but in every market in the world that had any silver bul- 
lion for sale. 

When it is said that the hoards of silver in India would come 
here to be exchanged for gold, there is not the slightest founda- 
tion in reason for such a supposition. Gold is not the money of 
the 280,000,000 people of a end it is impossible to conceive 
that it ever can be. The remonetization of silver simply means 
that with silver freely admitted to the mints, gold would fall in 
relation to silver. 

Why should the people of India want it on that account? 
When silver fell as compared with gold, did the people of the 
gold-standard countries buy silver because they could get it 

cheap?“ Did anyone ever hear it sug ested that when silyer 
declined as compared with gon the gold-using countries would 
probably “dump” their gold, which was their money, into India 
or any other silver-using country in order to take away silver, 
simply because silver was getting ‘‘cheap?” As gold isnot the 
money of India, any more than silver is the money of the West- 
ern world, whyshould we suppose that when gold relatively 
to silver the people of India would dump“ their silver into 
this country? 
The silver of India, which is so much feared here, is referred 
to by the latest official report—that of Lord Herschel’s Indian 


currency commission—as ‘‘ coined rupees, of which it is said the 
hoards chiefly consists.” (Report of the Commission, paragraph 
106 


Are the people of India omga ship out their coined money 
to beexchanged forsomething that, so far as they are concerned, 
is not money, but merely a commodity? The fact that there is 
in India a considerable quantity of uncoined silver has but little 
bearing on the question we are now discussing. As I have said, 
the teeming millions of that country have always dedicated to 
urposes of worship considerable quantities of the silver drawn 
rom Europe and America. Notonly do they use it in the architec- 
tural decorations of their numerous and magnificent temples, but 
as objects of religious regard, both in those temples and in their 
homes and for religious charms, which they wear upon their 
persons, and to which they attach supernatural virtues. 

That a people like the unchanging and unc eable Hindoos 
should, because of a change in the commercial relation between 
gold and silver, melt up their idols and religious charms is, to 
my mind, simply inconceivable. 

yaoi as to that portion of the silver of India which consists of 
simple personal ornaments and to which no religious value may 
be attached, there is not the slightest justification for supposing 
that its owners would part with it. The best evidence of this is 
found in a fact recorded in the report of the Herschel commis- 
sion, paragraph 106. Referring to that class, the report states: 

In times of scarcity and famine a considerable quantity of silver orna- 
ments has found its way to the mint. 


But what is the quantity that the Commission terms con- 


siderable”? It states that in the three years 1877-1879, inclu- 
sive, as much 4,500,000 tens of rupees were coined from these 
ornaments, Now, the famine of 1877 was one of the most de- 
structive famines ever known in India—the number of recorded 
deaths from starvation being over 500,000 —lea the imagi- 
nation to conceive the vastly greater number of unrecorded 
deaths occurring among 280,000,000 of a squalid population 
which during the most prosperous seasons are barely able to 
keep body and soul together. In round numbers 4,500,000 tens 
of rupees may be taken to bə $22,000,000. This is the total sum 
in silver ornaments which, in those three extraordinary years, 
under the pressure of wholesale starvation the Hindoos could be 
induced to part with. This is at the rate of about $7,000,000 a 
year—which for the purposes of this discussion is hardly to be 
regarded as threatening a flood.“ Nothing but starvation 
would have drawn from them even so much as that. It is pre- 
posterous to suppose that a change of relation between gold and 
silver would do what widespread starvation has been unable to 
do—especially when, to the Hindoos, the process appears in the 
light not a rise in silver measured by gold, but a in gold 
measured by silver. 

For as I have said, silver and not gold is the measure of value 
in silver-using countries. Persons living ina 1 coun- 
try, accustomed to estimating values in gold and to seing rices 
stated in gold, are prone to imagine t all the world sees 
things as they see them. The fact is that the people of each 
country estimate and measure values—that is, theystate prices— 
in whatever is money in their own country. In silver-using 
countries all estimates are made in silver; in a gold-using coun- 
try in gold; in a paper-using country in paper. What, to a 
people in a gold-using country, would seem to be a decline in 
the value of silver, would to people in a silver-using country ap- 
pear to be an advance in the value of gold. 

Inorder that it may be ascertained which of the metals has 
changed, or whether both may not in fact have changed, it is 
necessary to compare each with all the things which it is the 
function of money to measure. If it is found that all things ap- 
pear to have changed in relation to the money of one country, 
while all things remain unchanged in relation to the money of 
the other, it can not be truthfully affirmed that the change has 
been in the money of the country, in relation to which all com- 
modities have maintained a practically unchanging relation. So, 
when all commodities appear to have fallen in their relation to 
a particular metal, while at the same time maintaining practi- 

ly unchanged their relations toward one another, it is askin 

too much to require us to believe that itis all these things which 
have changed and not the particular metal. From the point of 
view of common sense alone, it must be conceded to be more 
probable that one thing has changed than that every one of thou- 
sands of things (which maintain throughout a practically un- 
one oink relation to one another) have changer in relation to 
one 8 


GOLD RETAINED AT THE EXPENSE OF OUR PRODUCERS, 

The New York newspapers were delighted when, during the 
past summer, the price of wheat fell to a point at which that 
cereal could be exported instead of gold, in payment for im- 
ports. The New York Sun of June 19, 1893, called attention to 
the fact that when the price of wheat became low enougk the 

old that had left the United States came back from England, 
cause our Ea apt could pay for their imports with American 
wheat rather with 195 $ 

The farmers of the United States ought to be very glad to 
know that by this depression of the price of the product of their 
labor the brokers of New York, who dealin Reading stocks and 
in Chicago Gas and National Cordage, are enabled, without loss 
to themselves, to pay their bills in foreign countries. Who are 
the farmers of this country, that they should interfere with the 
profits of the New York brokers, or complain of the state of 
things by which wheat is, by artificial means, reduced in price? 
If the ruin of the farmer be necessary to enable the brokers 
and bankers of New York to become rich, the farmers should be 
willing to be sacrificed. 

I hope that Senators in this Chamber who represent agricul- 
tural communities, who represent growers of wheat and of cotton, 
can explain to their constituents the philosophy of the votes 
ot cast here in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
will be able to satisfy the farmers of the great State which he 
represents here that the $17,000,000 a year which they are out 
of pocket on the sale of their wheat by the fall in the gold price 
of silver bullion is more than made up to them in the gratifica- 
tion they must feel at the increased wealth accruing to the 
bankers, bondholders, pawnbrokers, and other creditors of Eu- 
rope and America. 2 

hope, also, that such of the distinguished Senators from cot- 
ton-growing ‘States as favor the demonetization of silver, to be 
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effected the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman | thus placing us upon a firm foundation and credit among the nations of the 
iaw, will be able to prove to the satisfaction of the cotton-pro- 2 want our financial condition and the laws relating to our currency #0 
ducers of the t Commonwealths which they represent in | safe and that those who have money will spend and invest it in 
this Chamber that those producers are not destroyed by | business and new en instead of hoarding it. 

the competition of India, and that that competition is not enor- | „n O2 can not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, nor you 


mously stimulated by the bounty which the fall in the gold price 
of silver bullion gives to the East India grower of cotton. 

Agriculture, Mr. President, is the most fundamental and vi- 
tally necessary industry of mankind. Without food men can 
not live. But in order that some men in other countries may 
live better than they otherwise would, it is neither n 
nor desirable for our people to permit our agriculturists to be 
destroyed, or to be kept atthe lowest level of physical existence. 
A country can have no better class of men than those who culti- 
vate the soil; and in the selection of national policies we can 
make no mistake by adopting such as may save from serious in- 
jury a class to whom the or 'y methods of tariff protection 
can be of but slight avail. 

PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. President, I am and have been a protectionist, and for 
very broad reasons, which I have heretofore had the honor to 
resent in full to the Senate. I believe no country can be so 
y as when it is rage dare its own work; that no country can 
be richer than one in which all its people are employed with 
hand and brain in pursuits thataccord with theiraptitudes. But, 
Mr. President, I want the protective theory to have full scope. 
I want it carried out to the end of the chapter. 1 am a consist- 
ent protectionist. I believe in protecting all classes, not merely 
some classes; all industries, not merely some industries. 

Under the present protective policy of this country it is not 

pomine for the farmers and cotton producers to be directly bene- 
ted by the tariff. The benefit they receive can only be that 
indirect benefit which comes of develop in their immediate 
neighborhoods the various manufacturing industries which will 
create a demand for the products of the farm. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist as to whether a tariff is or is not a tax 
on some of our people for the benefit of others, no one can deny 
that hyl lation apon our part which will bring the price of 
silver bullion to $1.29 an ounce we have an absolutely certain 
method, without imposing any tax whatever on any class of our 
ple, of giving protection to our farming population, both 
orth and South, protection against a competition infinitely more 
grinding and destructive than that of the people of Europe, 
against whom especially our tariff wall has been erected. 

When we take into account the premium which the Asiatics 
receive upon their read ean by reason of the fall inthe gold price 
of silver bullion, theirs is a competition which it is 8 
for us to remove except by raising the price of silver bullion 
which can be done without the slightest injury to anyone and 
with immeasurable benefit to all. e can noterect a tariff wall 
which will compel the East India wheat-grower to pay a duty on 
his wheat as it enters Liverpool; we have no control over the 
fiscal policies of other countries. But in the way I suggest we 
can erect a tariff wall that will protect our agriculturists North 
and South, to the same degree that our ui ee 
are already protected. And we must remember, Mr. President, 
that if our farmers are to get the benefit of protection to the 
same degree that our manufacturers do, it can only be by the 

lan I recommend—by opening the mints of the United States to 
The unrestricted coinage of silver. 

For my part, I can not conceive how, consistently with their 
theory, the protectionists of the conns can deny to the farmer 
the full benefit of that policy. While I do not believe that pro- 
tection is a selfish policy except in the sense that all national 
policies are selfish, and national selfishness is patriotism, I fear 
that the agriculturists of the country will come to believe—do 
they not already ly believe?—that the protective policy is 
designed to benefit the manufacturers only; that it is for the ad- 
vantage of certain classes, and not for the benefit of the whole 
country. 

THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER TO GOVERNOR NORTHEN. 

President Cleveland, in a letter addressed to Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, which I find published in the Washington 
Post of September 28 last, says: 4 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, D. C., September 25. 


My DEAR Sm: I hardly know how to reply to your letter of the 15th in- 
stant. It seems to me that I am quite ly on record con the 
financial question. My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency 
when mead in connection with the message lately sent to the Congress in ex- 
traordinary session 3 I want currency that 
is stable and safe In the hands of our people. Iwill not knowingly be im- 
Plicated in a condition that will justly make me in the least degree answer- 
Able to any laborer or farmer in the United States for a shrinkage in the 

power of the dollar he has received for Seth 1718 dollar's worth of 

ee ee currency to be of such a character that all kinds of 
be of equal ‘power at home, but I want it to be of 

abroad our wisdom and good faith, 


can not prevent the frightened man money. 
TEDS Oe. Somes, Se stable money, and a condition of confidence that 
will keep it in use. 
W. JJCVVVVCCCCCCFCF ey eons ho eee 
per place in our currency can fixed by a readjustmen 
of our currency legislation and the 3 of a consistent and com- 
prehensive lì scheme. I think sucha thing can wef be entered upon 
profitably after the repeal of the law which is ay with all our financial 
woes. Inthe t state of the public mind law can not be built 
. regs ed in such a way as to relieve the situation. 
am therefore opposed to the free and unlimited 1 by this 
country alone and 8 and I am in favor of the and un- 
e purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 
I confess I am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to such prompt 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. 
daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such oppomsion may not 
be the cause of plunging the country into deeper depress: 
> pain ip that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe, 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 


The President says he wants a stable“ currency. The Presi- 
dent is said to be a man of convictions, and I have no doubt that 
he believes fully that gold is a stable currency. But what do 
the economists say in this respect? 

Adam Smith, in his work on the Wealth of Nations, says: 

Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in theirvalue. The dis- 
covery of the abundant mines of America reduced in the fifteenth century the 
value of gold and silver in Europe to about a third of what it had been before. 
This revolution in their value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means 
the only oneof which history gives some account. 

Evidently Adam Smith did not believe that gold was a stable 
currency. 

Prof. Jevons, in his work upon Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange, chapter 6, says: 

inr to steadiness of value the metals are probably less satisfactorly, 
regarded as a standard of value, than many other commodities, such as corn. 

By corn Prof. Jevons meant wheat and all other cereals. 

The same author, in chapter 24 of the same work, says: 

Weare accustomed to looking upon the value of gold as a fixed datum line 
in commerce, but in reality itis a very variable > 

He appears to differ with the President as to the stability“ 
of gold as a standard of value. 

Ricardo, in his paper on the High Price of Builion, says: 

If we diminish the quantity of curréncy, we give an additional value to it 


By "currency ” Ricardo meant money of every character, in- 
cluding gold. 

Mr. Macleod, in his able work on the Elements of Banking, says: 

The actual alteration in the quantities of the precious metals has materi- 
ally altered their value at different periods of history. (Page 163.) 

We have a distinguished American economist whoalso differs 
with the President as to gold being a stable currency. Prof. 
Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in his able work on Money, says: 


ver do over 
8 degree 8 ae or the Obligation of the 
debtor; of the claim of the creditor. Thus Prof. Jevons estimates that the 
value of gold fell between 1789 and 1809, 46 per cent, and from 1809 to 1849 it 
ae 145 per cent, while in twenty years after 1840 it fell again at least 20 per 
cent. 

As this enormous increase in the value of gold and silver 
arose from the off in the en of the metals from the 
mines of South America, one would suppose that the lesson of 
quantity would have impressed itself on those whose duty it is 
to deal with monetary poua The President’s idea of stability 
must be somewhat nebulous when he 9 that gold is a 
stable material, history demonstrating t it suffered an al- 
teration of 145 per cent in one generation, so that one pound 
. practically two and a half pounds sterling. 

The President also says that he wishes our currency laws to 
be such that those who have money will spend and invest it in 
business and in new enterprises instead of hoarding it. 

I wonder whether the President ever asked himself the ques- 
tion why people hoarded money and did not investit in business 


enterp 8 

Does he “Tew that while dollars are increasing in value 
acquir y larger and larger control over property and 
commodities, more valuable to-morrow than to-day, and more 
valuable next week than this—people are going to be in a 
hurry to invest in property that is going down in price? Does 
he suppose that people will want to buy a hed that will be 
worth less next week than it is to-day? ould not the instinct 
of thrift induce them to withdraw their money from productive 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


of value and 


pose people will invest money for a given 
amount of property when they know that that amount, if held in 
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hand, will buy much 8 property next month than this, and 


next year than this year o President's idea is that mone 
is stable when it is increasing in value, but unstable when it 
is decreasing; so that according to this theory when property is 
rising in price it signifies that money is unstable and unsound, 
but when property is falling, so that those who own money may 
be able to get an increasing amount of property for a given num- 
ber of dollars, then money is ‘‘ stable;” it is then good ” money, 
‘sound ” money, honest” money! 

In this letter to Governor Northen, the President also says: 

My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency, when read in con- 
nection with the message lately sent to the Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion, appears to me to be very explicit. 

That is to say, explicit with reference to the President’s views 
concerning the financial question, upon which he says in the 
same letter: 

It seems to me that I am quite plainly on record. : 

It is a great pity, Mr. President, that the President was not a 
little more = icit before the election. Had he been so he might 
have been relieved of the necessity of being so explicit after- 
ward. After the election he furnishes the country with a yD 
togram by which his letter of acceptance may be interpreted. 
Had that letter needed no cryptogram the President would not 
have supplied one. He would not have become President for 
the second time had the people of the United States, or the voters 
of his party, understood that there was a mental reservation with 
reference to the financial question, which reservation would be 
fully expounded in a message to be ‘‘sent to the Congress in 
extraordinary session, after the election, and which by its terms 
would annul the platform of the party which nominated him.” 

In the same letter Mr. Cleveland says: 

I will not knowingly be implicated in a condition that will justly make me 
in the least degree answerable to any laborer or farmer in the United States 
for a shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a 
ety dollar’s worth of work, or for a good dollar’s worth of the productof his 
10 

Every man knows that when a “laborer or farmer” gets dol- 
lars he usually retains them in his ion but a few days, 
and on paying them out receives for them all that he gave. 

Mr. Cleveland is very anxious that there should be no shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar for the extremely few 
men who have reduced dollars to possession, but he expresses no 
anxiety with reference to the gross injustice of creating an arti- 
ficial shrinkage in the . ok the bushel of wheat 
and of the pound of cotton, and of all the other products of human 
industry, with which alone dolars can be obtained. Very few 
men have reduced dollars to possession compared with the enor- 
mous number that have yet to produce the material with which 
dollars can be obtained, for the purpose of supplying wants and 
paying debts. 

The President knows that the whole stock of money in circu- 
lation in the country is only sixteen hundred million dollars, 
and he ought to know that there are at least thirty or forty 
thousand million dollars of debt; so that for every dollar of 
money which any man has reduced to possession there must be 
twenty or thirty dollars that are owing by the producers of the 
country, who must pay the ever-increasing value of the dollar 
by an ever-increasing quantity of the 8 of their toil. What 
the President should concern himself about is not a shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar to the few men who have re- 
duced dollars to ssion, but rather the shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the unit of all the productsof industry; so that 
the farms and homes that are mortgaged may not by summary pro- 
ceedings become the property of the mortgagee to the ruin of 
the mortgagor; and so that the workingmen of the country may 
not be relegated to idleness by reason of the absence of profit to 
their empoor owing to the persistent fall of prices, which 
the increase in purchasing power of the dollar is constantly gain- 
ing over the products of industry. For the entire question in- 
volved in monetary discussion is the question of the course of gen- 
era 


ces. 

It is a great pity that the President did not call the extra ses - 
sion of Congress before the election, so that the country might 
have before it an unmistakable statement of his views with re- 
ference to this all-important question. Itdoes notseem to have 
been quite candid on the part of the President to adopt the plan 
of the serial story papers, by which each installment is supple- 
mented with the statement, To be continued in our next. 

It is marvelous to observe what solicitude is displayed by the 
President and the bankers with reference to a shrinkage in the 
5 power of the dollar that is to say, a rise of prices 
of commodities. This is what they term tion. Inflation, 
undoubtedly, is to be - voided, but so also is contraction. These 
two opposite factors in the money problem end in disturbance 
and tress. But the harm done by inflation, as the whole 
history of commerce shows, is not one-hundredth part so great 


as that done by contraction. 


` PERIODS OF FALLING PRICES ALWAYS PERIODS OF DISASTER.. -| 

In every period of the history of the world, when prices have 
been ually rising, activity and prosperity have marked 
every department of business, while, on the contrary, whenever 
a fall of prices has been taking place—and that has been the con- 
dition ost constantly, the periods of rising prices being few 
and short—cankering and corroding misery have been its con- 
comitants; social and political upheavals have been universal, 
and civil governments, without respect to the degree of freedom 
or liberty of which the people were possessed, were threatened 
with overthrow. It will be remembered that, as I have already 
stated in the course of my remarks, during 1848 and 1849, at the 
end of a generation of falling prices, violent upheavals charac- 
terized every city and countryof Europe. Starving men, women, 
and children crowded the streets and cried for bread. 

Almost every country of 2 had a revolution on its hands, 
which could only be repressed by the strong hand of the mili- 
tary. And this equally in despotic Austria and comparatively 
free Englandandrepublican France. It must never be forgotten 
that the greatest civil commotion of all time—that which struck 
terror into the hearts of all the governmental forces of Europe 
the French revolution—occurred after a period of seven years 
persistent fall of prices. That fall, which brought to a culmina- 
tion the miseries of the French people, was a fall of but 15 per 
cent, yet it was sufficient to relegate to idleness and keep lon 
in misery enormous numbers of men whose discontent and suf- 
fering finally overtoppled first the throne and later the republic. 

In all ages of the world the great disasters have occurred dur- 
ing periods of falling prices. Yetwe hear nosolicitude—noanx- 
iety—expressed by the President or the bankers because of the 
persistent fall of the past twenty years in the prices of the prod- 
ucts of industry in this country—although the story of all the 
nations is punctuated with disasters growing out of this baleful 
and prolific source. The only fear we hear expressed is that 
prices will not fall enough—that the producers will not be suf- 
ficiently “cinched” by the idle creditors, income-gatherers, and 
bondholders. 

The President and the bankers express so much anxiety with 
reference to a shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar 
that they ought to have been delighted with the recent panic. 
There was no shrinkage in the power of the dollar throughout 
that period, and there is no shrinkage in its power now. Who 
ever saw 4 dollar in the United States buy more than during the 
recent disturbance? According to the theory of the President, 
instead of regretting the panic as a great evil we should rather 
hail it as the dawn of the millenium. 


THE CHECKS AND BALANCES OF GOVERNMENT. 


If this Republic, Mr. President, is ever to lose its liberties it 
will be through the gradual absorption and concentration of all 
the functions of government in the hands of the Executive. 
There is to-day throughout the country a feeling of uneasiness, 
erystallizin to a conviction, that the lines of demarcation 
which the Constitution has wisely marked out between the va- 
rious departments of the Government are being obliterated, and 
that the functions of government are being merged more and 
more into the Executive. 

It was the proud boast of the makers of the Constitution that 
for the first time in history the three departments of govern- 
ment, the legisiative, the executive, and the judicial, were b 
that instrument made wholly independent of each other. It 
is within the knowledge of Senators that the Executive of 
this Republic, whoever he may for the time be, possesses more 
power of patronage than any monarch on earth. 

The constitution grants the Executive the right, and imposes 
it as a duty, to make to Congress recommendations from time 
to time as to the state of the Union, but the Constitution never 
contemplated the exercise of any pressure by the Executive upon 
members of either House of Congress. The framers of that in- 
strument—men of wisdom and patriotism—had had some expe- 
rience and observation of a promie exercised by a chief execu- 
tive, who, though called a king, had neither power nor influ- 
ence which was for a moment to be compared with that of the 
Chief Executive of this Republic in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The population of Great Britain in 1780 was less than one- 
quarter of our population of to-day. It was less than 16,000,000 
of people, and the tenure of all persons holding government offices 
was for life or for good behavior. The power of a king in such 
circumstances—the patronage which he could exercise, the influ- 
ence which that patronage implied—in other words, the pressure 
which the king of a little country could bring to bear upon the 
members of the legislative body, was nota tithe of that which 
the President of the United States could, were he so disposed, 
bring to bear upon the members of the legislative department 
of this Government—even were the members of that department 
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d to permit any interference with their constitutional 


ts. 

ə British may have been a tyrant; but there had been 

ter tyrants. He was not Dionysius or Critias. But he was 
Teresi enough to convince the people of these colonies that in the 
making of a new constitution they should be on their guard 
against any encroachment by executive power on the independ- 
ence of the Legislature. Hence, in providing for the relations 
which, in the Republic they were founding, should exist between 
the executive and the legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment, the makers of the Constitution never contemplated the 
exercise of any pressure by the Executive upon the members of 
either House in connection with questions of public policy. 

The legislative branch of the Government is as independent 
of the executive as is the hott branch. I am now merely 
supposing acase; but I ask, in all seriousness, what would be the 
condition of public morality in this country if it should come to 
be understood that the judges of the Supreme Court, who by 
the Constitution are not a whit more independent of the execu- 
tive department than are members of this boay might expect 
Executive favors in the way of patronage prov ded the judges 
rendered decisions corresponding with the views of the Ex- 
ecutive in behalf of one or the other of the parties to a suit 
pending before the Supreme Court of the United States? How 
promptly would the press demand the impeachment of the Ex- 
ecutive! Yet the gold ress of this country—especially of the 
great cities of the East—have been urging the President to ex- 
ercise every means at his command (and all men know what that 
signifies) toaccomplish the passage of the bill now under discus- 
sion. 

THE ENCROACHMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE SUSTAINED BY THE GOLD-STAND- 
ARD PRESS. 

It is not the first time the gold press of the great money centers 
were guanyat attempted subornation of perjury in urging the 
Chief ag trate of the Republic to violate his oath of office by 
inciting him to purchase the votes of those whose convictions 
were opposed to his. During the period of the debate in Con- 

ress on the silver-purchase law of 1878 a leading gold standard 

ournal of the Eastern States, which wasin political accord with 
the President then in office, said, under date of January7 of that 
year: 

The President knows that men can be held true to Republican pledges as 
to finance— 

It will be remembered that the President of the period was a 
Republican— 
Uf they know that their truth will mean favor as to appointments. 


This, as will be perceived, was no vulgar suggestion that the 
President should bribe a member of the legislative body. It 
was, on the very contrary, an incentive to him simply to purchase 
the truth. It is aparticularly delectable exemplification of gold- 
standard morality—the morality thatcharacterizes Wallstreet 
that truth is, not something to be held sacred, as a precious per- 
sonal e dearer than life itself, but something to be 
bough by the President when necessary to maintain the gold 
standard! 

Another leading Eastern gold-standard paper, on the 12th of 
February, 1878, during the same discussion, editorially gave the 
Republican President a hint as to what he could do. It said: 

The United States Senate has sunk so far below the standard with which it 
was formerly associated that the pro tions which we yesterday gave as 
in circulation at Washington excite little or no surprise. There are Sena- 
tors who have so little cree, hewn or principle that they do not know their 
own mindsin regard to the silver question, or so little conscience that the 
are ready to vote for or against the pending bill. They imagine that it 
popular. Provided they receive a quid pro quo, however, they are willing to 
run the risk of . They ars ready in short to sell their votes to 
the President and aid in defeating the bill. It is hinted that by adopting 
this briber. pan the President may not only defeat the Bland bill, but also 
may establish amicable relations between his administration and Senators 
who are at present cal 

The passage of what is known as the Bland bill by a two-thirds 
aT be of each House demonstrates that the then President 
either did not take advantage of this hint or that if he attempted 
to do so the attempt did not succeed. 

It will be borne in mind that this language was not used with 
reference to the present occasion, but to an occasion occurring 
some fifteen years ago. Nor do I cite it as having application to 
this occasion, but to illustrate how safely republican institutions 
may re on such newspapers as are the obedient servitors of 
the banking and creditor classes. This was not language used 
by irresponsible socialistic or reactionary sheets, bent on bring- 
ing into contempt such a thing as government of the people by 
the people. It was used by newspapers priding themselves on 
their conservatism, that is to say, the conservatism of the bank- 
ing classes, which does not regard such a trifle as want of fidelity 
in a President toa solemn oath of office, or unfaithfulness in a 
legislator to his own convictions, so long as thereby the gold 
standard of which the bankers and brokers and their Giants and 
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customers are the beneficiaries, may be sustained and perpetu- 
ated. Their motto is, The end justifies the means.” 

So, also, on the 10th of January, 1878, a leading gold-standard 
paper said: 

The capital of the coun: 
oa ei ene BE Iaei anamo Sa poa DONE 

We are told the same thing now, Mr. President. The cham- 
bers of commerce, the mares of trade, and the bankers of the 
United States, headed by the newspapers of the banking centers, 
tell us that they are the people and the people are demanding 
certain things to be done. e capitalists of the country un- 
perpen 6 or at least a noisy part of them, are organized in be- 
half of the measure now under consideration. But, mark you, 
wo ze not hear of the labor of the country being organized in 
ts favor. 


THE BEST PROTECTION FOR CAPITAL IS JUSTICE TO PRODUCERS. 


Is not that a rather ominousfact? It would be more creditable 
for the capital of the country to investigate the great question 

nding here before coming to the conclusion to follow the shal- 
ow-pated scribblers who are posing as editors and statisticians 
and political economists, and whose fortune it is to find ready, 
zealous, and numerous believers among the beneficiaries of the 
swindle which they denominate the gold standard. It a 
that it is the interests of capital that are to be consulted in this 
country, not the interests of labor—the interests of the few, not 
those of the many. Is it wise. let me ask, for the capitalists and 
their organs, so early in the history of the Republic, to attempt 
to separate men intoclasses? Is it wise to establish orders which 
shall be known as the capitalists and the laborers—which, like 
the patricians and plebeians, may reproduce in this age and on 
toin irar i the feuds that periodically convulsed the republics 
of antiquity 

We must not forget that history repeats itself. To the thought- 
ful student of monetary science it was unnecessary for the gold- 
standard press to convey the suggestion that the capitalists of 
the country were “organized.” It was but too palpable alread 
(to all who understand the subtle effects of the gold standard) 
that ee ee 5 of the system kise 5 
“organized. for one, though my warning w. ed, 
suggest to the capitalists of the country that. if they expect the 
repose which should characterize a just government they might 
profitably devote a little of their valuable time to examining and 
analyzing the question with which we here are dealing before 
petitioning for the passage of this bill. More reflection and less 
noise would better become men who pretend to be thinking 
beings. 

In afree republic the best protection for capital—yes, the only 
protection for it—is the hearty content of the laborers. It is 
the bulwark alike of capital and of freedom. History attests 
that the greatest breeder of social and political discontent is 
8 We are admonished by the census returns that tho 

ebts of the people are enormous. The attempt to increase 
the burden of those debts unjustly will be repelled and punished 
bythe people. Any and all patina parties that attempt to but- 
tress and 8 injustice will be swept from power, what- 
ever may be their names, or however great their history. 

We must remember that this is not India, and that the people 
of this country are not Hindoos. No order in council and no or- 
der from Downing street will ultimately avail here to add to 
the unearned increment which an increasing value in the money 
unit exacts from the debtor—a secret, unjust, and clandestine 
increment which the gold standard insures to the creditor with- 
out the knowledge of the debtor, and to his injury. Unlike the 
people of any other country in the world, the people of this 
country are giving thought to their monetary 2575 And 
unless justice be installed, parties will crumble under the right- 
eous indignation of the voters. 

When it is said that other civilized peoples have abandoned 
silver and gone to the gold standard, I enter amost emphatic 
denial of the truth of thestatement. The masses of the people— 
the producers—of no country have been atany time consulted as 
to what should be the material of theirmoney. These matters 
are settled for them by the little coterie of statesmen who believe 
themselves born to rule, and who, in so far as they are not ab- 
stract theorists, are direct representatives of the creditor classes 
and annuitants who are the beneficiaries of the wrong to which 
these so-called“ statesmen ” lend themselves. 

Our people will never surrender their sovereign powers into 
the hands of any coterie of men, whether so-called statesmen or 
financiers. is the fundamental error which the gold-stand- 
ard clique have been making in this country. They think the 
have to do with Hindoos or Egyptians, whose habit it is to sit 


in silence andupon hearing their doom pronounced accept it not 
2 without resistance but without remonstrance. 
he Constitution, as I have said, made separate and apart the 
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functions and offices 


executive, the legislative, and the judicial 
of the Government. It made them codrdinate and independent 
of each other. 


To su that the framers of that eee 
ment intended that the Executive should have of his 
own to enforce against the convictions of a majority of the law- 
making branch of the Government would be to imply that those 
great men erred in trusting the making of laws to the wisdom 
of a large number of men, selected to represent their several lo- 
calities and States rather than the opinions or caprices of one 
man. If the members of those Houses were to accept the dic- 
tum of the Executive, it would have been better to provide that 
the will of the Executive should be the law of the land. 


THE CLASS OF MEN WHO LEAD THE GOLD-STANDARD PRESS. 


With a few honorable exceptions the daily press of the t 
banking centers of the country have in this contest, as in all 
monetary contests since 1873, pursued likesleuth hounds the ad- 
vocates of silver money. No Nl eGare has heen found too vio- 
lent, no abuse too gross, no epithet too scurri no imputation 
too unjust, no falsehood too flagrant, to be applied to the motives 
and conduct of those who stand here contending for the rights 
of the plain people and against the perpetration of a monstrous 
wrong. Who are the persons who thus assail us? It is well 
known that the brainy men who are employed upon newspapers 
have nothing whatever to do with fixing the policy of the paper 
on which they are sane ergs 

Many of them are with us heart and soul in this great contest, 
but, like soldiers on duty, they 1 whether those orders 
have or have not the approval of their ent. The policies 
of great modern newspapers are fixed directed either by 
syndicates of wealthy proprietors, in some instances leading 
bankers or stock operators, or by single millionaire proprietors, 
who prefer to spend in Europe in an anti-Americanen ment 
the money they make while figuring as editors“ of newspapers 

blished thousands of miles from the scene of the editor's lodg- 
pa Even when the so-called “American ” proprietor of some 


great city newspaper remains at home and attends to his busi- 
ness, he is well described by Mr. J. W. Keller, the president of 
the New York Press Club, who ought to know whereof he 


writes, in the number of the New York Forum for August last, 
as follows: 


He knows how to buy and sell, whether it be white paper or ink or brains. 
The fact that he may not know the first rudiments of the English language, 
that sociol and tical science are as incom: ensible 


„ of the writers in his loy does not tly 
on, a e average pay e employ not grea 
ex that sum; but his ; that newspapers are madein 
the business offices and that the editorial 


ing making sch h: ed else Pec Bor 1 boty 
for carrying out money- emes ha w ely s. i 
The domination of the business office over the editorial department isa 
ee of recent years; a natural consequence of the gradual evolu- 
tion of journalism into a y money-making business. There was a time 
when the salaried editor the counting-room. His idea of a news- 
paper embodied a loftiness of aim which could not be affected by any sordid 
motive. He held that there were certain reservations on which the busin: 
An advertisement should appear in the 


ments. Editorial opinions should be above and all considerations 
except those of right and justice and the es oe The presentation of 
news should be jased and uncolored, the unvarying rule being to 
give the facts as nearly as possible. 

In short, to borrow the words of a ed New York editor, there 
should be no sailing under false colors." was the old theory, the high 
chivalrous declaration of journalistic ct which the new school of 

journalism, the p ess school, 


advertising space in one of the newspaper, that aman ma; 
wares, why not in another? This wholesale does not — 
mean 1 it does mean that jo: 


to the hig 
Without this knowl 


oughly saturated contempt for . ——— office. If the money get- 
ter of the journal å them for their lack of thrift they doubly despise 
ustenance his success. 


for his methods, even when their s 
They are 
dependence increases with 


the chair of 


oe ee PRAA eee 
‘ered to leave if $3,000 of stuck or its equivalent were gi 
“You can get out now,” said the . “without any stock or 


eq But.“ said he “my contract calls for the stock, and I d 
it.” “Take your contract to a lawyer,” said :e proprietor, “and let him 
see what it is worth.” 

The thus becomes a sort of despot at whose feet his vassals sue 


proprietor 
for favor, and to influence whom plots and counterplots are made until the 
honest, straightforward, guileless man is so sick of such underhand work 
that he is all too willing to quit the contest and seek some other field. Hence 
itis that the best places are not always held by the best men. Th 


o courtier 
is often more successful, tem: at least, than the journalist. 


It is not necessary for me, Mr. President, to add to this de- 
scription, nor to e upon the herculean task which the 
masses of the People always have before them when the 
attempt to right any public wrong whose perpetuation ap 
equally to the 8 and the ignorance of the men described 
by the able journalist whom I have quoted. 

Fortunately for the liberties of the people of this country, the 
men thus described are few. Their example, however, and the 
influence of their journals doubtless affect toa greater or less ex- 
tent men who have not taken the pains to inform themselves of 
the claims of bimetallism from sources friendly to that system. 
They have formed their opinions-of it from the t metropoli- 
tan dailies, which, in view of the location such papers in 
great centers, they suppose must have yzed the 
question. They have been advised thatthe question was one that 
concerned only miners of silver. Thus many earnest minds 
among the journalists of the country, in the multiplicity of their 
labors and the daily and hourly urgency and pressure of an ex- 
acting profession, have not been able to give the subject the time 
and thought that it deserves. It will not always beso. The 
great body of the press of the country, with the exception of the 
great city dailies, which will always be the allies of the banks, 
will in time be found ranged on the side of the people. 

THE INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN THE UNITED STATES NOT A BENE- 
FIT BUT AN INJURY TO OUR PEOPLE. 

The recent panic in this country has been ascribed to a great 
variety of causes. some of which, with the permission of the Sen- 
ate, I shall examine. 

The New York World of August 1, 1893, said editorially that 
the fright which caused the panic began with the foreign in- 
vestor. It is not denied that at the very time that the foreign 
investor was so alarmed with reference to the class of money that 
he should receive from the United States there was in this coun- 
try more wealth than ever before in its . 

Are we to understand that the legislation of this country is to 
be in the interest, not of the people of the United States, but of 
foreigners? 

Is the rity of this country to depend upon a lot of idle 
fellows wih live in some other country, for whom we must pro- 
vide investment schemes upon which they may make a profit? 
What, after all, is it that brings prosperity to a country? Is 
not . present when 0 poopie are at work with 
hand an 8 Tap r Sonton = wi 5 255 pcr sivas 
energy of the people. e policy that will kee our e 
at work will develop the country without the aid of 8 te 
vestors. 

The theory of these foreigninvestors is that in this new coun- 
try numbers of our people should be idle in order that the 
foreign investors may be able to send their’ money here for in- 
vestment. If, as is constantly asserted, we have enough money 
in this country, why do we want-more? And if we have not 
enough of our own pad why should we not have enough? 
The position of the bimetallists here is that we have not enough, 
and that we should have enough of our own. 

With proper monetary and industrial policies in this country 
everybody would be at work. Were all at work, they would be 
engaged on the best ventures we had. This would be the max- 
imum of effort, and from it would result the maximum of wealth, 
prosperity, and national content. 

This exploitation of our country with foreign money simply 
means that schemes are gotten up here to induce foreigners, who 
do not understand all the conditions existing on this side the 
ocean, to invest their money in enterprises thatare notsufficientl; 
good to warrant wise men among our own capitalists taking ho 
of them. When sound investments are found here our own 
capitalists do not hesitate to engage in them. 

ere all our people occupied, a foreign investor, in order to 
make a profit on the money sent in here would be obliged to 
send on the same ship with the moneya number of foreign work- 
men upon whose labor the expected profitcould be made. Inas- 
much as the most profitable enterprises would already be absorbed 
by our own people, there would be nobody upon whose labor the 
foreigner could make a profit unless he sent in men as well as 
money. This would mean the sending to this country of hordes 
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of the lowest order of foreign contract laborers, unacquainted 
with our language and institutions, and not coming here by reason 
of the development in them of that aspiration for political om 
which makes the only sure foundation for citizenship in a self- 
governing republic. 

If all our peopie are usually at work, as is claimed by the gold- 
standard champions, of what use would it be to bring into our 
country more money? In order that such money might be put 
to use our people would need to be diverted from their accus- 
tomed occupations—from those to which their lives have been 
dedicated and in which they are prospering. They would need 
to be turned into new and unaccustomed avenues, In this there 
would be great economic waste. A man is most useful and most 
happy when in the vocation for which he has been trained—the 
vocation of his choice and of his youth. 

It would be much better for us, instead of anticipating what 
this country may require a generation hence, to attempt to build 
up communities in reasonable proximity one to another, and 
develop those to the utmost of our power, instead of building 
railroads prematurely which are to languish for a generation or 
more—much better to get all our domestic capital employed and 
tomaintain our own investments in high efficiency than toinvite 
hither the money of foreign investors, and thus throw away 
much of our prosperity, if not also much of our independence. 
We should not be dependent on foreigners for the money neces- 
sary to make exchanges among Our own people. 

In a work on the Use and Abuse of Money, by a lecturer at 
Cambridge University, England, Dr. C ham, the apposite 
remark is made that foreign investments “do something to break 
down the strong nationalism of old days.” There can be no doubt 
of this, judging from the awe with which the New York bank- 
ers, brokers, and newspapers look upon these foreign investors. 
They regard the home investor, in comparison, as nobody—as 
indeed no investor at all—because his money goes into enter- 

rises that employ labor, while the foreigner empu 8 the stock- 

roker. The “workingman ” whom these people have in view 
is he who exhausts himself daily shouting in the pit of the New 
York Stock Exchange: His ‘‘compatriot,” as he may becalled, 
the foreign investor” of Great Britain, is well characterized 
by the same author in the following words: 

He may be prepared to join in an outcry t the manufacturer who 
sends improved patterns 3 to a rival power, say to Russia. But he 
wonld feel no scruple in lending his capital to Russia, and thus giving that 
rival power the means of p the improved arms. There is no dif- 
ference between the cases. 

These gamblers engage in a business forall it is worth, and 
they do not care who or what is hurt, whether their own coun- 

or any other. 

tead of this foreign money being borrowed to develop, as is 
stated, the national resources of the United States, most of it 
has been borrowed for the purpose of developing the personal 
resources of speculative venturers, who have been able to 
obtain control of franchises and privileges for enterprises which 
anticipated by many years the needs of the people, and on which 
these promoters issued bonds for fifty to a hundred per centmore 
than the cost of the enterprise. Of this amount large bonuses 
were given to the foreign investor. Hence almost every cor- 
poration is enormously overstocked, and the securities as a 
whole upon which the people are paying interest represent twoor 
three times the money actually invested. 

It were much better for our people if the foreign investor kept 
his money to himself, or invested it elsewhere than here. For 
all the purposes of rational and natural development in the United 
States, our own investors and men of enterprise would, under 
proper conditions, supply all necessary capital. In such cases 
the interest paid upon the investment, besides representing only 
the normal cost of the plant, would remain in the country. Hader 

resent conditions the interest is taken away by the foreign 

vestor, only to be brought back for investment in some new 
speculative scheme, which also anticipates by many pos the 
natural demands of the community, but upon which the people 
are constantly taxed to pay interest—so that they are compound- 
ing the interest on these foreign investments, 
is course will, if the gold standard be proclaimed here, con- 
tinue until these foreign investors will have our people as they 
aare the people of many other countries—in a condition of vas- 
e 


ge. 

The importance to the United States of the money of the for- 
eign investor is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the impor- 
tance of a system of money which will maintain justice between 
man and man. The sooner the people of United States learn to 
do their own work the better, including the work of supplying 
themselves with their own money; to do this as the country needs 
it, and in quantities sufficient to maintain all our industries and 
keep prices firm. 

It is very humiliating for a great country like the United 


States to say that it must adapt its financial system to a condition 


in which it can borrow money. This country does not need to bor- 
row money. What would be thought of the owner of a vast and 
splendid estate, whose sole and constant aim it was to be always 


borrowing money that he did not need? Would it not be an im- 
peachment of his judgment and his common sense? ea 
man rich beyond the dreams of avarice, yet wringing his ds 


and orying in despair, “What shall I do if I can not borrow 
money?” And borrowing money, too, upon conditions that ina 
subtle and unperceived way would eat up his property by reason 
of the increasing value of the mone t. 

When it is said that if we do not have a gold standard the for- 
eign investors will not buy our bonds and securities, let me in- 
gue what they are going to do with their money? Do hoy re- 

use to buy the securitiesof any other country or to invest their 
money in any other country in which there is to be a profit made? 
Not at all. They have so plundered their own country that they 
can not invest pror tabiy ere. Prices there are falling lower 
and lower and driving more and more money out of England for 
investment abroad. 

Were our money rational instead of international, and foreign- 
ers then wished to invest in our securities they could do so with 
perfect freedom, but they would be oliged first to purchase our 
money, either with commodities or with the money of theirown 
country, and with our money buy our securities, aprocess which 
would in nowise inflate our currency. Then when they wished 
to realize on their investments and withdraw, they would have 
to sell in our money, and with that money purchase the money 
of their own country. 

In that way they could not perpetrate an injustice upon every 
producer and every debtor in the United States—upon millions 
of men who have nothing whatever to do with the investments 
of foreigners, but who, whenever money is taken out of our coun- 
try to pay for bonds forced upon our market by monetary exi- 
gencies arising abroad, have to pay a premium upon gold in the 
form of a fali in the prices of the products of American labor—a 
fall which by bringing the producer to poverty and keeeping him 
there works advantage to no human except the few men who 
lend money. 

It should be enough that the United States furnish to foreign- 
ers not only the opportunity to invest their money at rates of 
interest higher than they could obtain in their own country, 
but also the equal protection of our laws—protection equal to 
thatafforded to our own citizens—without 3 the foreign- 
ers to disturb and disarrange all the business of the country by 
inflating the currency when they buy our securities, and con- 
tracting it when they sell, thus destroying all the equities in 
hundreds of thousands of time contracts—contracts involving 
millions upon millions of dollars—and distorting justice in the 
innumerable debts due by and among our own people. 

Has the American farmer whose farm is mortgaged, or the 
American mechanic who is buying a home on installments, any- 
thing to do with these“ foreign investors“? Why should either 
of these be made to suffer by reason of the investments of such 
foreigners, either here or elsewhere? When it is undeniable 
that the value of the unit of money depends upon the number of 
units, is it wise to permit foreigners at their will to throw, say, 
$100,000,000 of money suddenly into our country, thus inflating 
our currency and putting up prices, and then, when prices have 
gone up, or whenever financial trouble threatens in Europe, to 
sell out the American securities, and take away the $100,000,000 
as well as the profit on the investment, thus alternately inflating 
and 3 our money volume to the great injury of our 
people. 

hen bonds are sent here and gold is taken out by the for- 
eign investor to enable him to meet pressing demands at home, 
it is sure to be again sent here when the pressure there is over, 
to be reinvested in the same or similar securities, only to be 
again taken away as soon as the necessity arises for its Euro- 
an owners to meet obligations in countries other than the 
Enited States. Had we a money of our own that was not inter- 
national in character we should be able to open up railroads and 
to undertake all other enterprises as they were currently needed 
for the national progress of our country, and nothing is gained 
by undertaking such enterprises prematurely. No enterprise 
should be put upon the market except as it is needed, and with 
a national money sufficient in quantity there would always be 
enough of it among our own people to enable them to undertake 
projecta that would pay a fair return to capital, 
ad we really to depend upon foreigners it would be a sad 
commentary upon our population and our institutions—70,000,000 
of people with whom no like number anywherein the world can 
compare for energy, industry, ingenuity, intelligence, and aspi- 
ration, and with a form of government adapted to the highest 
development of man and without the traditions that tend to 
ats Ma conditionsof the people, asin the civilization of older 
coun 
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The gold newspapers think a clear case is made in favor of the 
old standard when they assert that the panic was caused through 
fk of good opinion which foreigners entertained of our country, 
ht go to a silver basis. Well, Mr. 
President, if we are to legislate for pig Gee ees who lacks 
ood opinion of the United States we shall havea good deal to do. 
he creditor classes of Europe never had any opinion of this 
country, its people or its institutions. They see nothing good 
in this country except when Proy oan make a profit by sen ing 
their idle money here. When they concern themselves at 
about our affairs it is to malign our people and condemn our in- 
stitutions. 

There is, therefore, no reason why we should. do injustice to 
our own people in order to secure the good opinion which the 
„foreign investor“ may entertain of us or our country. 

[At point the honorable Senator yielded the floor for the 
day.] 


because of a fear that we 


Monday, October 30, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, everywhere we hear 
it echoed and reéchoed by the gold-standard press of the bank- 
ing centers that the people demand the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law. I deny most emphatically 
that the people demandit. The last statement that we had from 
the masses of the le of both the leading political parties was 
contained in the p korne of their national conventions. The 
orders of the people, there given in unmistakable terms, were 
to continue the use of both metals as standard money, and it was not 
even hinted that the use of either was to be dispensed with. 

THE FEOFLE HAVE NOT DEMANDED THE REPEAL OF THE SILVER-PURCHASE 


The silver plank of the last Republican national convention 
reads as follows: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demand the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with restrictions and under such provisions to be determined by 
legislation as will secure maintenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals, so that the 8 and the debt-paying power of the dollar, 
Whether of silver, go d, or paper shall be at all times equal. The interest of 
the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmean, demand that 
every 1 or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as 
any other. e commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our 
Government to secure an international conference to adopt such measures 
as will insure a Dany of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the worl 


The paragraph of the Democratic platform which relates to 
silver is as follows: 

We denounce the legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cow- 
ardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, which 
should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxious for its speedy 
repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard mone’ 
of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi- 
nating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coin- 

e of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
equal power of ev dollar at all times in the market and in payment of 
debt; and we demand that all are currency shall be kept at with and 
redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary 
for the protection of the farmers and laboring the first and most de- 
fenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


Upon these declarations of principle by the leading political 

ties we assert that the masses of both parties are with us. 

e deny that the gold-standard press correctly represents the 
situation when it asserts that they are against us. Has there 
been some census of opinions taken since these official declara- 
tions were made, by which it has been ascertained that both par- 
ties and their voters have abandoned their platforms? Is there 
some new Nickel-in-the-slot“ machine of which we have not 
heard, by which the advocates of the gold standard can take a 
census ot the opinions of the people without the knowledge of 
the silver advocates? 

The Republican plank states that ‘‘ the Republican party de- 
mands the use of both gold and silver as standard money,” 
while the Democratic platform announces that ‘‘ We hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both goldand silver without discrimi- 
nating against either metalor charge for mintage.” These decla- 
rations must be taken to be and to mean the wishes of the voters 
of the United States, at least of the respective parties which 
these opinions were supposed to represent. 

The proposition now before the Senate is intended to do awa 
with the use of silver as standard money. It is therefore di- 
rectly in opposition to the course recommended by these plat- 
forms. And while the Democratic platform demanded the re- 

al of the Sherman law, it was not because that law went too 

ar, but because it did not go far enough towards free coinage— 
it was not because too much but too little silver was put cat 
under it. The clause which denounced that law must be taken 
in connection with the clause which declares that the Demo- 
cratic party was in favor of both gold and silver as standard 


money, and in favor of the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out d ating against either metal. 

The platforms of both parties agreed in calling for the use of 
gold and silver—not of the gold and silver merely that had been 
coined, but for the use of gold and silver both in the present and 
in the future, as the material of money. 

The proposition now before the Senate is diametrically in op- 
postion to both platforms, and in the very teeth of their distint 

eclarations. It is wholly against the wishes of the people of 
the United States. 

Undoubtedly the bankers, brokers, and money-lenders want it 
and no doubt they think they are the people. In the words of 
Tennyson: 

They take the rustic murmur of their burg 
For the great wave that rolls around the world. 

Counting all the people whom the bankers have in the toils— 
who feel that they must dance when the bankers whistle—and 
the people who, for want of thought, adopt any opinion which 
bankers promulgate, it is my solemn conviction that not 3 per 
cent of the people of the country demand the passage of the 
measure before the Senate. The great majority of the people— 
the great producing classes—are favor of silver money, but 
they have no great city newspapers to speak for them and no 
professors of political economy 3 learned and sophis- 
Hoal opinions for them. They will speak for themselves on election 

ay. 

The law which it is attempted to repeal has upon the distinct 
acknowledgment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
himself, saved to the people of the United States millions of dol- 
lars in sustaining the prices of the products of their labor ata 
time when, without it,a decline enormously greater would have 
taken place in those prices. 

If it be a correct 8 to cut off from the people the limited 
supply of money which the Sherman law has been furnishing 
why have our people been coining or issuing money in the 75 
The conditions which demanded an addition to our mohey volume 
fifteen years ago—are they not continuing conditions? Have 
our people abandoned the production of wealth? Has our popu- 
lation stopped increasing? But it is said that the continued 
purchase of silver and the issuance of these Treasury notes based 
upon the 3 of silver constitute a menace to our gold re- 
serve. These Treasury notes have the gold value of the silver 
bullion behind them, and, as is also said, the whole credit of 
the Government behind them. Yet they are said to be a menace 
to the reserve of gold in the Treasury. 

I hope that some gold-standard Senator will interrupt me to 
explain how any other kind of money except actual gold can be 
issued that will not equally be a menace to that reserve. 

And inasmuch as those Senators donot propose toissue a money 
that will be a menace to that reserve, I should like to inquire 
what sort of dollars they do propose toissue? Or do they not 
propose in any way toincrease the volume of money in a country 
in which population is increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum: 

Unless we are to have the actual gold, is there any form of dol- 
lar that will not be a menace? ' 

A dollar issued under the Sherman law can be no more of a 
menace than any other form of dollar, whether issued by the 
Government or a bank. 

The addition to the money of the country of a monthly sum 
being a menace to the maintenance of the parity between gold 
and other forms of money, it must be the intention of the gold- 
standard Senators to altogether prohibit the increase of money 
in this rapidly growing country. That certainly is a most ex- 
traordinary proposition. 

BOND ISSUES. 


The proposition to issue bonds with which to obtain gold simpl. 
demonstrates that those who propose it do not W 
the conditions under which gold can be kept in a country. 
When gold goes out of this country it goes because the pricesof 
commodities internationally dealt in are, all things considered, 
higher here than in other countries having the gold standard. 
It is therefore the prices of commodities that will dictate 
whether goldis to go out of this country or remain in it. If 
those prices are falling rapidly in gold-standard countries it 
would as vain to issue bonds, in order to bring gold here, as 
it would be to attempt to maintain a higher level of the ocean at 
New York than at Liverpool by pumping water out of the one 
harbor into the other. 

I will venture the statement that if the United States Govern- 
ment were to-day to issue 8500, 000, 000 of bonds, while they would 
all be taken by Euro bankers and money-lenders, it would 


be on condition that the gold should be demanded in install- 
ments only and at considerable intervalsoftimeapart. Suppose 
they sent us, say, $50,000,000 as a first installment. This would 
tend to depress prices abroad and raise them here, with the 
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result that our importations would increase, and we should 
shortly send back to neogo in payment for those goods the ver 
$5,000,000 we had received for the bonds. The Europeans woul 
then pay the second installment on the bond contract with the 
same fifty millions with which they had paid the first. 

And so the 3 would go on until the entire flve hun- 
dred million had been supplied—all with 850,000, 000 of actual 
gold, while our taxpayers would be saddled with interest on the 
entire bond issue. Some people appear to think there is some 
neutral ground stored with gold—some great vault of the metal 
awaiting an issue of our bonds. 

The fact is, if a few million dollars in gold were taken from 
Europe prices would fall. Mr. Goschen, when chancellor of the 
exchequer of Great Britain, stated in the House of Commons 
that he was ashamed to confess that the outgo of a million of 
pounds sterling of gold strained the whole financial fabric. They 
are strained for gold now. The very moment we take a few 
millions of it there is danger of a panic. If I am correctly in- 
formed, they are on the very edge of a panic now. We might 
issue bonds under those conditions until this country were $10,- 
000,000,000 in debt, yet we should permanently have no more 
gold than we have now, because as fast as we took gold from 
them their prices would fall while ours would rise, and out our 
gold would go. If you use international money you must content 
yourselves with international prices. It is impossible to main- 
tain gold here under any other condition. 

If we are toenter uponastruggle with Europe for the possession 
of gold the only course for us to purmo is when we get possession of 
it to lock it up, as it is practically locked up by Russia, and practi- 
cally locked up by Germany, Austria, and France. But for us 
to think of maintaining a range of prices here higher than the 
Euro range—for us to attempt to establish a value of the 
gold unit here different from the value of the gold unit allover 
the western world, and at the same time retain gold here, is 

reposterous. We might as well attempt, as I have said, to es- 

lablieh two levels to the waters of the ocean. It is utterly im- 

ssibleof accomplishment. There would be an irresistible ten- 
8 toward equalization of international prices. 

The banks want permission to issue their notes up to the par 
of the bond. It issupposed that this class of money would not 
drive out gold and would not endanger the reserve. But at all 
times it is the movement of prices of commodities internationally 
dealt in that makes it necessary for gold to be sent from any one coun- 
try to any other. Any increase in the quantity of money—in the 
number of dollars in the country, of whatever material those dol- 
lars may be composed, will have the effect of raising prices to 
a level higher than the level abroad. An increase in the num- 
ber of bank notes placed in circulation, would have precisely the 
same effect in sending out gold that an increase of Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman bill or any other form of money 
would have. Gold would be doing no more service in this coun- 
try than would a money exclusively national, and therefore the 
cheapest and most advantageous thing for merchants to send out 
in payment for imports, would be gold rather than products, be- 
cause the range of prices of products of international trade would 
be higher here than abroad. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THE PANIC. 


The course of the national banks in the great money centers 
during the past summer fully ema the fears which the peo- 

le have long entertained of them. As soon as they discovered 
Phat the Fifty-third Congress contained a majority against the 
repeal of the Sherman law or any clause of it they undertook to 
create a sham public opinion which, they shrewdly opined, would 
by many be mistaken for real public ee in favor of repeal. 
This they could readily do by marshaling, not the kreas mass of 
the producers of the country, who are under no obligations to 
the ks, but the army of middlemen and nonproducers who 
have intimate relations with the banks and who are willing to 
sign any petitions which the banks may suggest. Not one 
of those petitions states a single reason why the Sherman law 
should be repealed, except that what they called“ want of con- 
fidence” existed which, they professed to believe, but show no 
grounds for N grew out of the Sherman law. 

Having determined to secure the repeal at all hazards, they 
hit upon the cruel device of limiting and restricting credit—of 
withdrawing from the business men of the country a certain 
ore of the accommodation which they had theretofore 

een in the habit of granting. While doing this they took care 
to pass the statement around that there was plenty of money in 
the country and that all that was wanting was confidence. 

The banks thought it best to give the country an object lesson 
in the form of a panic, intending that it shoul go far enough to 
secure repeal, but no farther. ey did not understand that an 
economic cause determining a crisishad tor some years been in 
operation, namely, the increase in the value of gold. The bank- 


ers ought to have known this fact, but they thought the chan 
in the relations between gold and commodities was not a rise 
the value of gold but a fallin the prices of commodities and of sil- 
ver, which metal had apparently fallen in relation to gold in about 
the same ratio that commodities had fallen. Theyt ought the 
would set in motion a small fright, a bankers’ ‘‘ghost dance,” 
to which they would invite their brethren, the brokers and mem- 
bers of the chambers of commerce. The ball lasted much longer 
than they intended, for the reason I have mentioned, that the 
had not reckoned with the factors that constitute a panic, whic 
were ready at any moment to create acrash on the occurrence of 
the first deranging incident. 

With the latitude now allowed by law to the banks to lend 
the money of their depositors to the extent of from 75 to 85 per 
cent of the deposits, there can be no security agaiust the period- 
ical recurrence of panics. The law should require them to main- 
tain a much larger reserve, and should provide for the strictest 
surveillance over them, so that the people may have some assur- 
ance that the provisions of law would be respected. If this be 
not done banks will always overloan, as they have been doing, in 
order to make dividends for their stockholders. Whatever the 
volume of money might be,a crisis could be brought about if 
the banks persisted inoverloaning. Their book credits serve to 
put up prices of commodities and property to a point far beyond 
the range naturally consistent with the quantity of money in 
circulation; and when the crescendo movement has continued to 
the danger line and liquidation is required, either by depositors 
from their banks, or by the banks from those who have borrowe 
from them the money of the depositors, the entire superstruc- 
ture of credit begins to totter and finally comes to the ground, 
the quantity of money (upon which alone credit must rest) being 
insufficient to support it. 

There are in the United States to-day about ten thousand 
banks, including national banks, State banks, trust companies, 
private banks, and savings banks. At the end of 1892 they had 
in all deposit liabilities amounting in round numbers to $5,000,- 
000,000, to meet which they had a total sum in cash amounting 
in round numbers to only $50,000,000. 

Here were ten thousand institutions holding the money of the 
poopie subject to call, yet lending it out on time to the extent of 

por cent, keeping on hand but 10 per cent to meet all de- 
mands. 

It is manifest that in such circumstances the slightest un- 
toward incident might cause the entire volume of credit to col- 
lapse. 

DID THE PEOPLE HAVE A DISTRUST OF TREASURY NOTES OR SILVER? 

Among the reasons which the banks hastened to assure us 
were responsible for the panic was one to the effect that the peo- 
ple were afraid of the quality of our money. This was trans- 
parently absurd, as the facts of the situation subsequently dem- 
onstrated. When the New York bankers advanced this as the 
reason for the panic that had set in, they could not foresee what 
was to happen. It did not occur to them that the money which 
they were trying to disparage would soon bear a premium of 3 
per cent over gold in the streets of New York. Yet such was 
the fact. During the progress of the panic I asked a great many 
parsans in New York City whether shey entertained any fear of 

he quality of the money they held in their pockets, and I could 
not find a man who expressed any such fear. On the contrary, 
there was perfect confidence in the quality of the money. The 
only fear 5 . ay that fear was well-nigh universal -was 
that the banks did not have the money with which to meet the 
demands of their depositors. And in entertaining this fear the 
people were perfectly. correct. 
othing can better illustrate the hollowness of the pretense 
that the panic was caused by the people’s distrust of the quality, 
or kind, of money they were to receive than to inquire Weide 
the firms that failed would not have been glad to pay their debts 
in any form of legal tender—anyth that was money within 
the United States. Had they been able to get together a suffi- 
cient amount of such money to meet their obliga ons, as those 
obligations matured, would they have gone into bankruptcy? 
Was their failure a co uence of their impossibility to get 
old? Would not their creditors accept 3 the class of 
reasury notes issued under the pag herman law? Does 
any one deny that those notes became more valuable from 
month to month, and that the last one issued had more value 
than, the first? Would not the last buy more goods than the 
first? 

Let me ask any Senator who favors this bill whether he does so 
upon the ground that such notes are diminished in value, compared 
with those which were issued originally, or diminished in value 
as compared with gold? If so, how does the Senator prove that 
the notes are diminished in value? No such proof can be ob- 
tained, for the reason that it does not exist. On the contrary, 
there is ample proof that the last of such notes issued would buy 
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more of all the commodities of life than would the first. This 
was true not merely after the ws but before, and even before 
the President announced that he would pay those notes in gold. 

We are told that pe secs took their money out of the banks 
because they were the country was going toa silver basis. 
This e tion does not explain. we were going to a silver 
basis, what good would it do them take their money out of 
banks? The money they took out of the banks and kept at their 
own homes or locked up in vaults is the very money they would 
have when we should arrive at the silver basis. Very much of 
it was either actual silver or paper based on silver, and, under 
the law, not redeemable in gold. The factis that they took their 
money from the banks, not because they were afraid we were 

ing to asilver basis, but because they were afraid the demand 
for money with which to liquidate might be so great that the 
banks might fail; and when a man has his money in a bank it 
is his right to get it if he chooses. 


DID THEY FEAR A SILVER BASIS? 


The workingmen of this country are ready to deliver the 
products of their labor for the money of the United States. Has 
anyone heard of any man in search of work who made it a con- 
dition-precedent to to perform such work that the 
money he might be tendered for his services should be some 
special form of money? I venture to say not one such has been 
found. 

I have yet to hear of any manufacturer or workman, or person 
engaged A any business whatever, refusing to exchange his sery- 
ices for money simply on the ground that he was afraid the 
money might not be as good as gold. Noman has demanded any 

ular kind of money. 

If I had a dollar that was not advancing in value, and could 
exchange it for a dollar that was constantly advancing, would I 
not quickly do so? What, then, can be said of people who fool- 
ishly refuse to go to the Treasury to exchange dollars which 
they are informed by the bankers and the brokers, and the news- 
paper editors, of New York, was liable at any time to depreciate 
to the extent of 40 per cent. Are our people lacking in intelli- 

ce? Can they not read (and do they not read) the newspapers? 
there a country in the world in which the people read news- 
papers and everything else to the extent that they do here? 
the masses of the people, say of New York, had had any dis- 
trust ofsilver certificates, silver dollars, or Treasury notes, and 
preferred gold, would they not have rushed in thousands to the 
subtreasury with their silver certificates or Treasury notes in 
order to get gold for them? 

II I have a dollar that to-day will buy a bushel of wheat and 
which I suspect may to-morrow or next week buy but two-thirds 
of a bushel, if I can exch that dollar for one that will be 
sure to advance in value will I not make the exchange as quickly 
as ible? Is it to be supposed that I should t very long 
before applying at the Treasury for the dearer dollar? 

The withdrawal of money from the banks does not show a dis- 
trust of the kind of money. It only shows a distrust of the 
banks. Had it been adistrustof the kind or 8 ol the money, 
there would not have been a dollar of gold left either in the 
banks or in the T The people would have taken the 
paper or silver money immediately to the Treasury and de- 
manded gold much faster than it was possible for the Treasury 
to get the gold or pay it out. Yet there has been no gold taken 
from the Treasury, except for shipment abroad. It is therefore 
absurd for the bankers to claim that there was any distrust of 
any form of our money. 

tead of the people of this country going to the subtreasury 
with Treasury notes to be changed for gold, it was only the 
agents or brokers of foreign governments who went there, and 
they went for the purpose of sending the gold out of the coun- 
try. They ought not to have been accommodated. The law had 
provided that the Government had the option of paying insilver 
whenever it was more convenient to do so. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS DETERMINED TO SECURE A MONOPOLY OF THE ISSUE 

OF MONEY. 

The repeal of the Sherman law, if accomplished, will be but 
one-half of the scheme of the banks. They desire to get silver 
first out of the wet The project dhe Foie the determination of 


the banks is, that must be permitted to have a monopoly of 
the issue of money. insist that the Governments cease 
the issuance of money and Gena over the prerogative to them. By 


the Constitution the right to coin nonoy vas given to Congress. 
The bankers do not believe that was a wise provision on the part 
of the framers of the Constitution, who should have devolved 
this duty upon the banks. S 

When silver isout of the way, they will acquiesce in the views 
of the producers of the country that more money is necessary. 
and demand an issue of several hundred dollars of 
bonds in order that the country may be enabled to have a suff- 


cient volume of money to do its business and maintain some de- 


gree of rity. ey hope and t that the time 
ay. 5 this demand the distress of country 
will be so great for want of money that their wishes will be com- 


plied with. 

There is no doubt that the distress of the country will be great 
for wantof money. Distress will continue until relief be brought 
by a sufficient supply of money—not, however, bank money, but 
legal-tender money. It is useless to hope for permanent im- 
provement of industrial conditions—useless to expect that the 
great masses of idle men will find permanent employment—until 
a volume of money shall be issued sufficient to arrest the per- 
nicious fall of prices, and give to employers of labor and pro- 
jectors of great enterprises the reasonable assurance that by 
employing workmen they will not be losing money. This new 
money can not be gold. e already have our distributive share 
of the gold of the world, and if we temporarily get more we can 
not keep it. Silver must therefore be remonetized, unless we 
are to resort altogether to papermoney. The country must have 
money, and there appears to be no alternative for quartz mills 
except paper mills. This may be an unwelcome dilemma to the 
national banks and the creditor classes in general, but if indus- 
try is to be revived and maintained in this country it is a di- 
lemma of which those classes must accept either the one horn 
or the other. 

If the Government must issue bonds—for which, in my opinion, 
there is no necessity—why should it not take the bonds into its 
own ion and deposit them in the Treasury of the United 
States as security for Treasury notes to be ù by the Govern- 
ment without expense to the people? In that case the Govern- 
ment would have the advantage of saving the interest on the 
bonds while they were locked up in the Treasury, which could not 
he sevol if the bonds were placed there as the property of tho 

We do not need to issue bonds for gold. We do not need to 
sacrifice our people for gold. This country does not need to de- 
pend upon any other country for money. By reliance upon our- 
selves, our Own resources, and our own people, any development 
that is necessary in our country will be e without difficulty. 
We do not need to borrow from other countries for the purpose. 

For, after all, what is it that is necessary for development? 
N aing but labor and the products of labor. We have enough 
men and enough material for all rational and natural develop- 
ment. All that is necessary in addition is to have a well-regu- 
lated system of money of our own. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 


I have referred to the effect which the demonetization of sil- 
ver is destined to have upon the population of the mining States 
of this country. The cunning, the cruelty, and the unweary: 
vigilance of the creditor classes in adapting means to ends, an 
in shaping events to fit their purposes, is well illustrated in the 
genesis and progress of the movement for demonetization. Itis 
not, however, without historical parallel. 

We are told that the 1 Nero, having himself set fire 
to a portion of the city of Rome, turned the fury of the pop- 
ulace against the Christians by ascribing the act to them; by 
which means he paves their massacre. Thiscrueledictofthe 
Roman Emperor is to be outdone in cruelty by the edict to be pro- 
nounced here. The bondholders and money-lenders of Europe 
and their pliant agents in the United States, the national 
banks, firstsecure the demonetization of silver, thus enormously 
increasing the value of gold, and when as a natural c uence 

Id appreciates in value, making the gold price of silver bullion 
fall, they demand the destruction of the American silver miners, 
and our President and lawmakers acquiesce, justif. the de- 
cision es the fall in the gold price of silver bullion—a fall 
which the creditors themselves have caused, though no silver 
dollar has fallen by as much as the value of the one hundredth 
part of a cent, but, on the contrary, as I have said, has, during 
the late panic, been at a premium over gold! 

However, the edict has gone forth. The vote soon to be taken in 
this Chamber will give effect to the greatest and the saddestim- 
molation of human beings which history has ever recorded. How 
can American Senators, through whose veins there courses the 
warm blood of a common race, consent to record so monstrous & 
malediction against a million of their fellow-countrymen? 

Of what use to man is intellect, if he will not use it to analyze 
and examine a question involving the happiness of all his coun- 
bat beens gd of the whole human race? Of what use is con- 
science, if it be overshadowed by cowardice? Among the gods 


of the ancient tians, one was pretminent for exac sacri- 
fices, not of beasts, but of living human beings. This was Moloch. 
It has been su he was dead, but that appears to be amisa 


, we have him always with us, and it 


rehension. the poor 
. t we have so many poor. The moneg - 
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lender, ‘‘like to Incarnate Moloch,” demands as a living sacri- 
fice a million of men, women, and children; and when the vic- 
tims express a desire to appeal to the intelligence, the con- 
science, and the votes of their coun en, Moloch, the national 
banker, declines to permit the a to be made. Butin due 
time the issue will be presented to the people, and the national 
banks will be unable to pe it. The arrogance of those in- 
stitutions will be fittingly rebuked. A 
THE GOLD STANDARD MUST BE DESTROYED. 

It is related, Mr. President, of Cato the Wise, that upon a visit 
to Carthage, observing the haughty and intolerant di ition 
of the Carthaginians toward the people of his own country, he 
returned to his place in the senate of e, and ever afterwards 
closed his speeches, upon no matter what subject, with the state- 
ment, Carthage must be destroyed.” 

This was because Cato know that if Rome did not destroy 
Carthage, Carthage would destroy Rome. If the people of this 
country, Mr. President, do not destroy the gold standard, it will 
destroy them. Notwithstanding the loud noises of a few news- 
papers, the masses of the people of the country see that the 
adoption of that standard is incompatible with their prosperity. 
It is a well-known fact that for several years every t organ- 
ization of labor in this country, both of artisans and agricultur- 
ists, has declared for the free coinage of silver. 

In Congress after Congress, for many years, bills to effect that 
object have been by the people's representatives, but 
have been defea’ by the Executive. The people may for a 
time be defeated, but they will ultimately triumph, provided 
they do not wait too long before engaging in the final struggle. 
Each victory gained by the creditor classes—each successive fall 
of prices of the products of labor from causes inhering in the 
money system—will increase the power of thecreditors to extort 
and diminish the power of the people to resist the extortion. 
With the establishment of the gold standard in this country, in- 
dustry, with accelerated speed, will persist in the downward 
trend already begun; and it is difficult to predict when, during 
the descent, the people can findalevel plane upon which to rally 
their forces, face their opponents, and turn the tide of battle. 

No matter how low may fall the prices of wheat, cotton, and 
other basic products of industry, there will not be lacking sub- 
servient statisticians and superficial political economists to put 
forth statements that this result is not from any increase in the 
value of money, but for various other reasons. 

From the fierce onslaughts made upon all who favor a just 
monetary standard—onslaughts that are no more severe among 
the creditor classes of Great Britain than among the like classes 
in the United States—it is evident that the people are to expect 
no quarter, and that it will become their duty to adopt as a rally- 
ing ery, The gold standard must be destroyed.” 


THE “GREAT” NATIONS OF EUROPE NOT COMPARABLE IN TRUE GREATNESS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Those who point to the greatness of Euro countries, and 
advise us to follow their example, forget the greatness of the 
country of which they arecitizens. Distance lends enchantment 
to the view. When they say they want the money of the 
world,” they mean the little world of Great Britain. They ig- 
nore the far greater world of the United States. They fail to 
note some facts to which I will invite their attention, afew of 
which I find noted in an interesting work entitled Our Coun- 
try, by Dr. Josiah Strong. 

Our Republic would make sixty States each as large as Eng- 
land and Wales combined; or thirty-one States as large as Italy, 
or eighteen States each as easSpain. Take five of the first- 
class powers of Europe, namely, Great Britain, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, and Italy; to those add Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and Greece, weld them all into one mighty em- 
pire, and you could lay it down in the United States a firsttime, 
a second „and a THIRD time, and then have room to spare. 

Lay Texas alone on the face of Europe, and this giant, his head 
resting on the mountains of Norway, one hand covering London, 
and the other Warsaw, would stretch himself down over the 
Kingdom of Denmark, through the empires of Germany and Aus- 
tria, across Northern Italy, and dip his feetin the Mediterranean. 
Dakota might be carved into a half dozen kingdoms as large as 
Greece. Place the 70,000,000 inhabitants of the United States 
all in Texas, and the population would not then be so dense as 
that of Germany. Put them in Dakota, and it would not be so 
dense as that of England and Wales. 

In all that constitutes the fundamental basis of the highest 
development of a people, our soil and climate have been favored 
by nature. We can produce everything necessary to the sustenance 
and comfort of mankind. Even such articles as nature inhibits 
in our country, no rd country can supply to us. Sena- 
ee bear that 5 — in mind. pt Tee te resources are equal 

averything except products of distinctively tropical coun- 
tries, and those are silver-standard countries. 


Above all, we have iron and coal in inexhaustible supply. 
Iron is mined in twenty-three of our States. 

In the work of storing away those elements—the twin bases 
of enduring power—nature remembered the destiny to which 
she had appointed this Republic, and gave it many times more 
than all the other countries of the world combined. 

It was the discovery of coal and iron in adjacent fieldsthat first 

ave Great Britain the vantage ground in manufactures. We 
ve infinitely more coal and iron, and Great Britain has yielded 
to us that vantage ground. The dominion of manufactures, 
which the gold standard was expected to maintain for Great 
Britain to the end of time, has been wrested from her. Our Re- 
public is yet young. Our people are alert, energetic, and aspir- 
ing, and do not propose, after a century of independence, to pay 
tribute to any foreign power—whether the attempt to collect 
that tribute by force of arms or by the subtle process of a 
shrinking money standard. The world’s scepter passed from 
Persia to Greece, from Greece to Italy, from Italy, through in- 
tervening states, to Great Britain, and from Great Britain it is 
passing away; nay, in all that constitutes a dominating nation 
it has already passed. 

The usurers of that country haveexploited their own producing 
classes until, notwithstanding that millions of men are always 
idle, there is no longer a possibility of profitably using money 
by their employment. Leaving those millions of their own coun- 
trymen to idleness, and to destruction—for idleness is the de- 
struction of any people—these British usurers who, like Amer- 
ican usurers, know not the name of patriotism—cast their looks 
abroad, and, after having exploited India, and Egypt, and Ar- 
gentina, and Australia, and wrought ruin and desolation wher- 
ever they went—are now underta to exploit the people of 
the United States. But they will find, Mr. President, that 
while with the aid of their agents, the national banks, they may 
have some slight 2 success, they will be doomed to 
eventual disappointment. he people of this country will now 
rouse themselves as they never have roused before They will 
teach the creditor classes of Europe that the center of influence 
has moved from their environment. 

From the dawn of history power has been moving toward the 
West, “asif guided,” said De Tocqueville, ‘‘ by the mighty hand 
of God.” Still“ Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
Here must it find pause. There isnofarther West. Beyond us 
is the unchanging and unchangeable Orient. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, all countries of the 
world except the United States are countries for the few. Priv- 
ilege has been so long installed among them—having its rootsin 
the barbaric ages of the past—that it may never come toanend. 
With standing armies frowning upon liberty, and with the peo- 
ple in practical servitude to the privileged classes, there would 
seem to be no outlook in that direction. The hope of all man- 
kind therefore abides with this Republic. 

For the people of this country to admit, after all the splen- 
did achievements of their history, that they are unable to 
shape their financial policies for themselves without reliance 
upon monarchical countries, would be to confess that republi- 
canism is a ghastly failure; that as an instrument for the devel- 
opment of progress and happiness among da “ govern- 
ment of the ple, by the people,” can not be compared with 
government of the poopie by kings, emperors, or arbitrary presi- 
dents; that laws ed by the representatives of a free le, 
the result of their own intelligence and their own convictions, 
without duress from any executive, whatever his title, can not 
be compared in beneficence with laws passed by subservientlaw- 
making bodies at the dictation of the executive. 

The making of such a confession would be a slander upon self- 
government and upon the people of the United States. 


A SHRINKING MONEY VOLUME PRODUCES RETROGRESSION OF CIVILIZATION. 


The gold standard, Mr. President, is the standard of privilege. 
It isa standard of injustice. It can not stand, if liberty is to 
stand. The proofs of its injustice are to be found by anyone 
who, with an impartial mind and without prejudice, examines 
the evidence. But so powerful are the influences behind it that 
every effort is exerted to make it appear that what are in reality 
glaring defects are evidences of a higher civilization—as the 
Chinese justify the torture of their children’s feet by claiming 
that what we call a deformity is in reality a higher development 
of the line of beauty. They regard the standard of the as 
of greater importance than the standard of the foot. This is not 
civilization; itis barbarism. But in the midst of what even we 
term civilization a shri volume of money produces, on the 


a and social body, distortions infinitely more cruel and 
re ve. 

ithout a sufficient volume of money the steam engine, the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the daily newspaper are in vain. 
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Without a sufficient volume of money every advance in the arts, 
every addition to human knowledge but adds to the wealth of 
those already wealthy and to the poverty of those already poor. 

History, we are told, repeats itself. Like causes produce like 
effects, whether upon men or nations. If the gold standard, be- 
cause it is the standard of contraction, is to be universally estab- 
lished throughout the Western world, the civilization of the Oc- 
cident will not only be brought to a halt, but will experience a 
retrograde movement. The records show such a movement to 
have taken place upon the closing of the ancient mines of Spain 
and Greece, resulting in the destruction of the great civilization 
of Rome, ushering in the Dark Ages, and dooming mankind to 
a thousand years of misery, ignorance, and superstition. Inas- 
much as all the annual yield of gold is substantially absorbed in 
the arts, the vote now to be cast in this Chamber practically 
closes for all the purposes of money all the gold and silver mines 
of the world. A shrinking money volume is the greatest agency 
known to man for the concentration and diminution of wealth 
and for the increase and distribution of poverty. 

Money is indispensable to the just proprietary distribution of 
wealth. It is as necessary for that purpose as roads or railway 
cars are for its physical distribution. 

The evils arising from an unjust distribution of wealth become 
more palpable, and, to a free people; more intolerable as knowl- 
edge becomes more widely diffused. The higher becomes the 
intelligence of a people the keener become the pinchings of pov- 
erty and the discontent with injustice. To suppose, as many do, 


that poverty is a necessary concomitant of an advancing civiliza- 
tion is to deny the wisdom which ordained the universe. It is 
as absurd as to sup that the slavery of some is a necessary 


concomitant of the freedom of others. 

The evils of an unjust distribution of wealth are not evils in- 
hering in progress, but tendencies which, under the operation 
of a just money system, would be arrested, and which, if society 
is not to becondemned to retrogression, must be arrested. They 
are not evils imposed by natural law, but are brought about by 
violations of natural law. They are evils that do not cure them- 
selves, and unless the cause be removed, must grow greater and 

ter. Under the gold standard, or underashrinking volume 
of any other form of money, the more ingenious and skillful be- 
come the masses of the people, the greater becomes the power 
and wealth of the few. 


A MOST SERIOUS FACT ON WHICH TO PONDER. 


The world has never had the opportunity of realizing the 
blessings that would come with a properly regulated volume of 
money, and has only twice known a sufficient volume of metallic 
money. Taking even both metals, with the exception of two 
very short lustrums in history, all periods of recorded time have 
been periods of monetary contraction. To this statement of ir- 
refragable truth I invite the serious and most earnest thought 
of this Senate and of the American people I assert, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that with the exception of those two 
brief periods, the metallic monetary supply of the world has, 
throughout all history, been insufficient to meet the growing 
demands of the people. The first of these gleams of light came 
upon the discovery of the American continent, not by reason of 
that discovery itself, but by reason of the greater discovery 
which it made ible, namely, the discovery of the great silver 
mines of Potosi. The second occasion was half a century 7 8805 
upon the discovery of the gold mines of California and Aust 8 

The demonetization of silver concurrently with the falling off 
in the supply of gold—a demonetization secured in their own 
interest by the creditor classes of the world—arrested the prog- 
ress of the most marvelous movement for the enrichment and 
enfranchisement of mankind that had ever been known. It cut 
off the world from receiving the full benefit of the yield of sil- 
ver, which, as if arranged by a special providence, came to sup- 
plement and reinforce the dying energies of the gold supply. 

In a civilization such as that of the present day, a proper vol- 
e of money is as necessary to the freedom of a people as is the 

ot. 
THE ADVOCATES OF THE GOLD STANDARD DISTRUST THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Without financial eps pmoles political independence is but 
anemptyname. InthisChamber we sound the praises of Liberty. 
On the Dome of the Capitol we set up her statue. 
trust her. The advocates of the gold standard dare not submit 
this t question to the enlightened judgment of the voters 
of the United States. They know they would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. They have notscen Liberty in all her deur. 
They have seen her through a glass darkly. The beauteous 
features and benign countenance of the Goddess of the Republic 
have been obscured from their sight. 

But the plain people know and recognize the genius of Free- 
dom. They trust her. None recognise better than they do 


But we fear to 


that it is only under the ægis of Liberty that they can prosper. 
They will see that the Republic take no harm. 

BUT THE ONWARD MARCH OF THE REPUBLIC MUST NOT BE IMPEDED. 

This is the only country in the world in which the masses of 
the people have any chance to improve their condition. Well 
has Emerson said: 

We live in a new and exceptional age. America is another name for on- 
portunity. Our whole history appears like a last effort of the Divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of the human race. 

This grand opportunity of which Emerson speaks is the very 
thing of which the masses of the people are now to be deprived. 
This oppor e means opportunity for advancement—for the 

hysical and mental development of man—for the widening of 

social life, the strengthening of his affections, the lifting up 
of his aspirations. It means the progress of the race up to that 
high plane of intellectual life in which the physical and the 
on merge into equal and cobrdinate dominion. The basis 
0 ae opportunity is, and always must be be, industrial pros- 
perity. 

The opportunity to which this measure is to give rise is the 
opportunity of the foreign and domestic creditor to take from 
the producers of the United States a portion of that just reward 
to which they are entitled for their labor. It is the opportunity 
to those creditors to get a bushel of wheat and a pound of cot- 
ton—the result of American labor—for a constantly diminish- 
ing return. It is the opportunity for which the foreign and 
domestic money-lenders have been looking with longing eyes 
for twenty years. At last they see the fruition of their dear- 
est hopes. The deed which in 1873 could be effected only 
by stealth, and as a consequence largely of the ignorance of 
members of both Houses of Congress as to the contents of a bill 
which they were enacting into a law, can now be effected in open 
day and with full knowledge of consequences. That which for 
twenty pos has been characterized by Senators as acrime com- 
mitted in the dark, can now be effected by the votes of Senators 
themselves in the light ofa blazing publicity, as an actof the 
highest virtue and patriotism! 

e opportunity which this bill creates is the opportunity to 
the creditors abroad and at home to filch from labor, by a subtle 
and cunning device, not palpable to the laborer himself, a por- 
tion of his fair reward; and thus to turn the blessings of material 
progress into curses. By its effect in producing poverty among 
agriculturists and idleness among artisans it will, if not speedily 
corrected by the people, be responsible for more misery than 
any Sesh ever enacted into law by the representatives of a free 

e. 

PeTo depress by artificial means the prices of the products of 
labor, from which prices alone can men receive the reward of 
their toil—what is it but to turn men out of their homes in ever; 
State of the Union—to turn the mortgage of the farmer an 
planter into a deed for the mortgagee? atis it but by means 
of hunger to goad men to crime, to rob women of the grace and 
glory of a perfect womanhood? What is it but to pinch with cold 
and hunger and premature care the otherwise happy morning of 
childhood? 

But, Mr. President, let no man suppose that the iniquitous 
measure which is now foreordained to pass this Chamber and 
become a law is to remain long without correction. The peo- 
ple of the United States will never consent that the money vol- 
ume of the country shall again be contracted, as it has hereto- 
fore been contracted, in the interest of sordid greed, for I main- 
tain that the gold standard, as it is understood to-day, is the 
child of greed and avarice and the prolific parent of panic and 
of involuntary idleness. 

The people understand this question much better than the advo- 
cates of the gold standard suppose they do. They will, byan over- 
whe. majority, rebuke the high-handed, unlawful, and un- 
constitutional interference of the Chief Magistrate with the rights 
(and especially the right of conscience) of the members of the law- 
making branch ofthe Government. They will overturn the tables 
of the money-changers and pacer them from the temple. They 
will, if not now, at a time which I believe to be not far distant 
embody in the money system of the Republic those fundamental 
principles of equity and justice by which opportunity will be 
withdrawn from the usurer and restored to the plain citizenship 
of the Republic. Then the king, which is the people, will come 
to his own again. 


CONCLUSION. 
In my humble opinion, Mr. President, words are inadequte to 
express the gloriesof the achievement of man under the stimulus 


and enjoyment of a perfect systemof money—a system in which 
the quantity of money; the number of monetary units, should 
anaya and unfailingly keep pace with demand, Imagineaworld 
in which industry ceases {o be a e of chance, in which the 
honors and prizes of life are for the producers and the contempt 


for the idlers, in which projectors of enterprises and menof far- 
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seeing vision may with safety enter into contracts requiring 
years for their completion, with the knowledge that the unit of 
money will not change a hair’s breadth in its measuring cap city 
between the day of making the contract and the day of its final 
completion, a world in which the products of industry are justl 

distributed between employer and oy green a world from which 
parol unas, idleness is banished, and in which hunger is un- 

now - 

What an enormous stimulus to intellectual and moral growth— 
to the development and unfolding ofthe spiritual nature of man, 
would be a civilization in which no willing worker should ever 
be idle, in which all would be assured, by uninterrupted employ- 
ment, of the comforts of life, and in which hunger and cold would 
not benumb alike the body and the soul. We may not see this 
immediately, Mr. President, but with the growth of intelligence 
and strength among the masses ofthe people, and in spite of the 
opposition and cupidity of the creditor classes, the result will 
be achieved by an intelligent monetary system scientifically ad- 
justed in 8 to the increase of population and demand. 

he flow of time in its irresistible current is carrying us rapidly 
to the goal. It is for want of such a system that the destiny of 
man is retarded, his control over nature belated, the fruition of 
his hopes postponed. 

The days of the nations bear no trace 
Of alf the sunshine so far foretold; 

The cannon speaks in the teacher's place; 
The age is weary with work and gold; 

And high hopes wither and memories wane, 
On hearths and altars the fires are dead, 


But the brave faith hath not lived in vain; 
And this is all that the watcher said. 


xXxXV—45 


APPENDIX. 
Index numbers sho the downward trend of wholesale prices, not in one class 
of commodities merely, but in all classes of commodities from the year in which 
silver was demonetized, 


(wheat, | (meat, 


ete.). | etc.) 
1873. 106 100 03 06 114 111 
t874.. 105 103 92 96 100 102 
1875.. 93 108 88 92 83 96 
1878. 92 108 99 90 85 95 91 95 
1877.. 100 101 101 84 85 91 s9 94 
1878. 95 101 96 74 78 88 8i 87 
1879.. 87 34 90 73 74 85 78 83 
1880.. 89 101 88 94 79 81 89 Bi 88 
1881.. 84 101 84 91 77 77 86 80 8 
1882. 8i 104 76 89 79 73 85 80 84 
1883. 82 10³ 77 89 76 70 84 TI 82 
i884.. 71 97 63 72 68 68 gi 72 76 
1885.. 68 83 63 7A 66 65 7 79 72 
18865.. 65 87 00 72 67 63 69 67 69 
1887.. 64 79 67 70 09 65 67 e? | 68 
1888. 67 82 65 72 78 64 07 63 70 
1889. 65 86 75 75 75 70 68 70 72 
1890. 65 82 70 73 80 66 69 7 72 
1891_. 75 81 71 77 76 59 69 68 72 


Note.—The fo 
lished by the Roya: 
ten years (1868 to 1877) are taken as 100, and upon that basis the figures given 
above for the separate 282 result, showing a persistent decline ot Prices 


oing are the figures of Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, pub- 
Statisticai Society of London. 2 1 prices of 


in every department of industry. 
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